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PREFACE 


‘Give heed to... teaching. Perhaps the Church of Christ has never given 
sufficient heed to teaching since the earliest and happiest days. In our own day 
the importance of teaching, or, as we sometimes call it, expository preaching, has 
been pressed home through causes that are various yet never accidental; and it 18 
probable that in the near future more heed will be given by the Church to teaching 
than has ever been given before. 

As a contribution towards the furnishing of the Church for that great work, 
this DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE is published. It is a Dictionary of the Old and New 
Testaments, together with the Old Testament Apocrypha, according to the Authorized 
and Revised English Versions, and with constant reference to the original tongues. 
Every effort has been used to make the information it contains reasonably full, 
trustworthy, and accessible. 

As to fulness. In a Dictionary of the Bible one expects that the words 
occurring in the Bible, and which do not explain themselves, will receive some 
explanation. The present Dictionary more nearly meets that expectation than any 
Dictionary that has hitherto been published. Articles have been written on the 
names of all Persons and Places, on the Antiquities and Archeology of the Bible, 
on its Ethnology, Geology, and Natural History, on Biblical Theology and Ethic, and 
even on the obsolete or archaic words occurring in the English Versions. The 
greater number of the articles are of small compass, for care has been exercised to 
exclude vague generalities as well as unaccepted idiosyncrasies ; but there are many 
articles which deal with important and difficult subjects, and extend to considerable 
length. Such, for example, and to mention only one, is the article in the first 
volume on the Chronology of the New Testament. 

As to trustworthiness. The names of the authors are appended to their articles, 
except where the article is very brief and of minor importance; and these names are 
the best guarantee that the work may be relied on. So far as could be ascertained, 
those authors were chosen for the various subjects who had made a special study of 
that subject, and might be able to speak with authority upon it. Then, in addition 
to the work of the Editor and his Assistant, every sheet has passed through the 
hands of the three distinguished scholars whose names are found on the title-page. 


These scholars are not responsible for errors of any kind, if such should be dis- 
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covered in the Dictionary, but the time and care they have spent upon it may be 
taken as a good assurance that the work as a whole is reliable and authoritative. 

As to accessibility. While all the articles have been written expressly for 
this work, so they have been arranged under the headings one would most naturally 
turn to. In a very few cases it has been found necessary to group allied subjects 
together. But even then, the careful system of black-lettering and cross-reference 
adopted, should enable the reader to find the subject wanted without delay. And so 
important has it seemed to the Editor that each subject should be found under its 
own natural title, that he has allowed a little repetition here and there (though not 
in identical terms) rather than distress the reader by sending him from one article 
to another in search of the information he desires. The Proper Names will be found 
under the spelling adopted in the Revised Version, and in a few very familiar 
instances the spelling of the Authorized Version is also given, with a cross-reference 
to the other. On the Proper Names generally, and particularly on the very difficult 
and unsettled questions of their derivation, reference may be made to the article 
NAMES (PROPER), which will be found in the third volune. The Hebrew, and (where 
it seemed to be of consequence for the identification of the name) the Greek of the 
Septuagint, have been given for all proper and many common names. It was found 
impracticable to record all the variety of spelling discovered in different manuscripts 
of the Septuagint ; and it was considered unnecessary, in view of the great Edition 
now in preparation in Cambridge, and the Concordance of Proper Names about to be 
published at the Clarendon Press. The Abbreviations, considering the size and scope 
of the work, will be seen to be few and easily mastered. A list of them, together 
with a simple and uniform scheme of transliterating Hebrew and Arabic words, will 
be found on the following pages. The Maps have been specially prepared for this 
work by Mr. J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. The Illustrations (the drawings for which 
have been chiefly made in Syria by the Rev. G. M. Mackie, M.A.) are confined to 
subjects which cannot be easily understood without their aid. 

The Editor has pleasure in recording his thanks to many friends and willing 
fellow-workers, including the authors of the various articles. In especial, after those 
whose names are given on the title-page, he desires to thank the Rev. W. SAnpay, 
D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, who has 
read many of the articles and given valuable assistance in other ways, and whose 
name might have appeared on the title-page, had not illness prevented him for some 
time from carrying out his intention of reading the proof-sheets as they were ready ; 
next, his own early teacher, Dr. DoNALD SHEARER, who voluntarily undertook, and 
has most conscientiously carried out, the verification of the passages of Scripture ; 
also Professor Manarry of Dublin, who kindly read some articles in proof; Professor 
ΠΥ of Cambridge; Professor SaLmMonpD of Aberdeen: Principal STEWART of St. 
Andrews; and Principal FAIRBAIRN and Mr. J. VERNON BarTLET, M.A. of Mansfield 
College, Oxford. 


* * Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have the sole right of publication of this 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE in the United States and Canada. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


L GENERAL 


Alex. = Alexandrian. 
Apoc. = Apocalypse. 
Apocr. = Apocrypha. 

Aq. = Aquila. 

Arab. = Arabic. 

Aram. = Aramaic. 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

Bab. = Babylonian. 
¢.=circa, about. 

Can. = Canaanite. 

ef. = Compare. 

et. = Contrast. 

D= Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 

edd. = Editions or Editors. 
Egyp. =Egyptian. 

Eng. = English. 

Eth. = Ethiopie. 

f.=and following verse or page; as Ac 10%* 
ff. =and following verses or pages; as Mt 11°4- 
Gr. = Greek. 

H= Law of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. = Hexateuch. 

Isr. = Israelite. 

J =Jahwist. 

J” =Jehovah. 

Jerus. =Jerusalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 


LXX =Septuagint. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT=Massoretie Text. 

n. =note. 

NT=New Testament. 

Onk. = Onkelos. 

OT =Old Testament. 
P=Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Phen. = Pheenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

R= Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

San. =Samaritan. 

Sem. =Semitie. 

Sept. =Septuagint. 

Sin. =Sinaitic. 

Symm. =Symmachus. 

Syr. =Syriac. 

Taln.= Talmud: 

Targ. = Targum. 

Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus. 

tr. =translate or translation. 
VSS = Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WH = Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Booxs or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Gn = Genesis. Ca=Canticles. 


Ex = Exodus. Is=Isaiah. 
Lv= Leviticus. Jcer=Jeremiah. 
Nu=Numbers. La= Lamentations. 


Dt=Deuteronony. Ezk= Ezekiel. 


Jos=Joshua. Dn= Daniel. 
Jg=Judges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru= Ruth. Jl=Joel. 
18,2S=land 2 Samuel. Am=Amos. 


1 Κα, 2 K=] and 2 Kings. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 


Ob= Obadiah. 
Jon=Jonah. 


Chronicles. Mie = Micah. 
Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 
Neh= Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 
Est= Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 


Job. Hag = Haggai. 
Zee = Zechariah. 
Pr= Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec = Ecclesiastes. 


Apocrypha. 
1 Es, 2) Es=atvand 9 To=Tobit, 
Esdras. Jth =Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to S s=Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and_ the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Eeclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar = Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and 2 
Three = Song of the Maccabees. 


Three Children. 


New Testament. 


Mt = Matthew. 1 Th; 2 ΤῊ ΞΞῚ ande2 


| Mk= Mark. Thessalonians. 
Lk= Luke. 1 ti, 2? Ti = Wands 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac=Aets. Tit = Titus. 


ἦο = Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He=Hebrews. 
| Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal = Galatians. 1 P, 2 P=1 and 2 Peter, 
Eph = Ephesians. 1. Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=1,- 2, 
Ph= Philippians. and 3 John. 
Col = Colossians. Jude. 
| Rev =Revelation. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS xi 


111. Eneuisu VERSIONS 


Wyc.=Wyclif’s Bible (NT ec. 1380, OT c. 1382, 
Purvey’s Revision c. 1388). 

Tind.= Tindale’s NT 1526 and 1534, Pent. 1530. 

Cov. =Coverdale’s Bible 1535. 

Matt. or Rog.=Matthew’s (2.e. prob. Rogers’) 
Bible 1537. 

Cran. or Great=Cranmer’s ‘Great’ Bible 1539. 

Tav.=Taverner’s Bible 1539. 

Gen. =Geneva NT 1557, Bible 1560. 


Bish. = Bishops’ Bible 1568. 
Tom.=Tomson’s NT 1576. 

Rhem. = Rhemish NT 1582. 

Dou. = Douay OT 1609. 

AV= Authorized Version 1611. 

AVm= Authorized Version margin. 

RV= Revised Version NT 1881, OT 1885. 
RVm= Revised Version margin. 

EV =<Auth. and Rev. Versions. 


IV. For tHe LiIveERATURE 


A HT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 

AT= Altes Testament. 

BL=Bampton Lecture. 

BM= British Museum. 

BRP=Biblical Researches in Palestine. 
CIG=Corpus Inscriptionum Greecarum. 
CIL.=Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 
CIS=Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 
COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT. 
DB= Dictionary of the Bible. 

GGA =Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HCM = Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 
H= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HJP=History of the Jewish People. 

HGHTL= Historical Geog. of Holy Land. 

I= History of Israel. 

HPM=Uistory, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 
J DTh=Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie. 
JkAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
JQRk=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

KAT=Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Test. 
LOT= Introd. to the Literature of the Old Test. 
ON=Otium Norvicense. 

OTJC=The Old Test. in the Jewish Church. 


PEF=Palestine Exploration Fund. 

PEFSit=Quarterly Statement of the same. 

PSBA= Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PRE= Real-Encyclopiidie fiir protest. Theologie 
und Kirche. 

QPB=Queen’s Printers’ Bible. 

RET=Revue des Etudes Juives. 

EP = Records of the Past. 

RS= Religion of the Semites. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of Old Test. 

Sk=Studien und Kritiken. 

SWP=Memoirs of the Survey of Western 
Palestine. 

ΤῊ, or ThLZ=Theol. Literaturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschriit. 

TSBA=Transactions of Soc. of Bibl. Archeology. 

WAJ=Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

ZAW or ZATW=Zeitschrift ftir die Alttest. 
Wissenschaft. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
liindischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV= Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paliistina- 
Vereins. 

ZEW =Zeitschrift fir kirchliche Wissenschaft. 


A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, as KAT?, LOT®. 
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DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


A 


A.—This Jetter is used in critical notes on 
the text of OT and NT to denote the Codex 
Alexandrinus, a MS of the Greek Bible written 
ΡΝ in Egypt 6. A.D. 450, placed in the 
library of the Patriarch of Alexandria in 1098, 
presented by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople (formerly of Alexandria), to Charles I. 
in 1628, and now in the British Museum. It con- 
tains the whole Bible except Gn 14!4-17 151-5: 16-19 
105 et is ΤΙ 5] 12-1, Ps 49(50)"-79 (80), Mt 
13-256, Jn 6°°-8*", 2 Co 43-127, The Psalter is intro- 
duced by a letter of Athanasius to Marcellinus, 
the Hypotheses of Eusebius, and various tables; 
and is concluded by a collection of Cantieles from 
OT and NT, and a Christian Morning Hymn. 
Rev is followed by two Epistles of Clement (want- 
ing 158-68 213-20), both apparently still in ecclesiastical 
use at the time when this MS. was written. Last 
of all, marked as extra-canonical, came eighteen 
Psalms of Solomon; but this part has disappeared. 
Its readings in OT can be most readily ascer- 
tained from Professor Swete’s edition of the LXX. 
Its NT text was published by Woide in 1786, by 
B. H. Cowper in 1860, and by E. H. Hansell in a 
parallel text, 1864. The whole MS was published 
in a photographic facsimile by the Curators of the 
British Museum in 1879. J. O. F. MURRAY, 


ἐξ (Aleph), the first letter in the Heb. alphabet. 
This symbol in crit. app. denotes the Codex 
Sinaiticus, a MS of the Greek Bible discovered in 
the monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai by 
C. Tischendorf, 1844 and 1859. It was written 
towards the middle or end of the 4th cent. 
Four scribes at least were employed on it. The 
scribe who copied Tobit and Judith wrote also six 
cancel leaves in the NT containing Mt 169-18" 
2436. 266. Mk 145-Lk 155, 1 Th 245°, He 416-81) 
besides various headlines, titles, subscriptions, 
and section numbers. This scribe Tischendorf 
further identified with the scribe who wrote the 
NT in Codex 1», Vaticanus (which see). The MS 
shows marks of revision due to various hands from 
the 4th cent. to the 12th cent. One of these, x%, 
7th cent., declares in a note at the end of 2 Es [Ezr- 
Neh] and at the end of Est, that he had compared 
the MS in these books with a very ancient cop 
transcribed by Antoninus the Contessor, and τ 
lated with Origen’s Hexapla by the holy martyr 
Pamphilus when in prison at Cesarea. The cor- 
rections introduced by him in these books, though 
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of an Origenic character, certainly do not embody 
the complete Hexaplaric text. 

There seems to be no clear cvidence to show 
either where the MS was written, or how it passed 
into the possession of the monks of St. Catherine. 
While in their possession it fell into decay, and 
long ago the outside sheets were cut up for book- 
binding purposes ; and Tischendorf was convinced 
that the sheets he rescued in 1844 were only wait- 
ing their turn for use in the oven. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the MS is now far from 
complete. It contains portions of Gn 23, 24 and of 
Nu 5. 6.7; 1 Ch 977-19!"7, 2 Es 9%-en4 [Ezr 9°-Neh], 
Est, To, Jth, 1 Mac, 4 Mac (3 Mac perhaps lost), 
Is, Jer, La 1-2”, Jl, Ob, Jon, Nah, Hab, Zeph, 
Hag, Zec, Mal, Ps, Pr, Ec, Ca, Wis, Sir, Job. 
The NT is complete, and is followed by the Epistle 
of Barnabas and part of the Shepherd of Hermas. 

The text has been published in facsimile type— 
(1) in 1846, ‘Cod. Frid.-Aug.,’ containing the sheets 
of OT secured in 1844; (2) in 1862, ‘Cod. Sin.,’ 
containing, besides NT, the rest of OT, with the 
exception of a few verses (published in an appendix 
in 1867). Tischendorf also published the NT text 
in a handy volume in 1863. The OT readings are 
most easily accessible in Swete’s edition of the 
LAX (Cambridge, 1887-95, ed. 2, 1895-S). 

J. O. F. MURRAY. 

A.—A symbol used in OT criticism by Dillmann 
to signify the Priestly elements of the Hex., more 
usually known as P. See HEXATEUCH. 

τ΄ Hi. Woops. 

A is frequently used in AV, and sometimes 
retained in RV, in constructions that are now 
obsolete. It is found both as an adj. (or indef. 
art.) and as a prep. 4. A, as an adj., is a worn- 
down form of the Old English adj. an, ‘one.’ 
(1) In modern Eng. ὦ is used before a con- 
sonantal sound, an before a vowel sound. In 
the Eng. VSS of the Bible this usage is not 
invariable. See AN. (2) εἰ is found quahfying 
abstract nouns without affecting their meaning: 
Wis 1917 ‘thou art of a full power’ (RV ‘ perfect in 
power’); 12% ‘to be of a good hope’ (RV ‘of good 
hope’); 2 Co 10° ‘having in a readiness’ (RV 
‘being in readiness’); 2 Mac 13” ‘commanded 
they should be in a readiness.’ Cf. Guylforde, 
Pylgrymage 7: ‘alwaye ina redynesse to set forth 
when they woll.’ On the other hand it is sometimes 
omitted where it is required for individualising : 
Sir 39!” ‘at time convenient.’ (3) In Lk 9% ‘about 
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an eight days (RV about eight days) after these 
sayings’ the art. is used as in ‘a good many’; so 
1 Mac 4% ‘there were slain of them upon a three 
thousand men’ (RV ‘about three thousand ’). 

2. In other expressions A is a prep., being 
a worn-down form of an or on, and stands for 
tle modern ‘at,’ ‘in,’ or ‘on.’ 2 Ch 2 ‘three 
thousand and six hundred overseers to set the 
people a work’ (RV ‘awork’); 1 Co 97 ‘who 
coeth a warfare (RV ‘serveth’) any time at his 
own charges?’ Jth 7? ‘horsemen... and other 
men that were afoot.’ Most frequently with a 
verbal noun in ‘ing’: 2 Ch 16° ‘wherewith Baasha 
was a building’ (AV of 1611, later edd. ‘was 
building,’ RV ‘had builded’); 1 Es 6” ‘ Being 
still a building, it is not yet fully ended’; Lk 852 
‘She lay a dying.’ The full form an or on re- 
mained side by side with this worn-down form : 
Ac 1386 ‘David... fell on sleep’; Mt 4? ‘He 
was afterward an hungered ’(RV ‘He afterward 
hungered.’ ‘An hungered’ occurs also Mt 12* ὃ 
25585. 37. 42. 44 Mk 255 Lk 6%, and in all these places 
RV leaves it unchanged). 


LITERATORE.— Besides the necessary edd. of the Eng. Bible, 
Skeat, Etymol. Dict. of the Eng. Lang.2; Murray and Bradley, 
Eng. Dict. on Hist. Principles (called the Oxford Eng. Dict.); 
Whitney, Century Dict.; Wright, Bible Word Book2; Michie, 
Bible Words and Phrases; Mayhew, Select Glossary of Bible 
Words; Trench, Select Glossary ; together with the Concord- 
ances to Shakespeare, Milton, etc.; and the Clarendon Press 
and Pitt Press edd. of the Eng. works of the period. 


. HASTINGS. 

AKRON (jinx, LXX ’Aapdv).—In the narratives 
of the Exodus, Aaron is, after Moses, the most 
prominent figure. Often appearing as the colleague 
or representative of the great leader and lawgiver, 
he is in particular the priest, and the head of the 
Israelitish priesthood. We must, however, distin- 
guish between our different authorities in the 
Pent., for in the priestly narrative Aaron not 
unnaturally occupies a far more important place 
than in the earlier account of JE. 

In JE, Aaron is first introduced as Moses’ 
brother, and with the title of the Levite, in Ex 
414}, where J”, sending Moses on his mission to 
the Israelites, appoints him, on account of his 
fluency in speech, to be the spokesman of Moses to 
the people (νν. 115, Aaron meets his brother in 
the mount of God ; together they return to Egypt 
and assemble the elders of the Israelites, before 
whom Aaron, instructed by Moses, delivers God’s 
message and performs the appointed signs. The 
people believe ; but when Moses and Aaron re- 
quest Pharaoh to grant the people temporary 
leave of absence, the king refuses to listen to them 
(Ex 4-61). In the account of the plagues Aaron 
occupies quite a subordinate place, being the 
silent companion of his brother. It is Moses who 
is sent to Pharaoh and announces the coming 
plagues (Ex 744 gif. 208. gif. 138. (J mainly]—with 
103 contrast 10° ‘he turned’). Aaron is merely 
called in four times along with Moses to entreat 
for their removal (88:25. 051 1016, Indeed it seems 
probable that the mention of Aaron in these 
passages is due, not to the original narrative of J, 
but to the editor who combined J and E; for in 
each case Moses alone answers, and in his own 
name; in 83) 038. 1018 his departure alone is men- 
tioned, while in 8! it is Moses alone who prays for 
the removal of the frogs. In the history of the 
wanderings the passages relating to Aaron are for 
the most part derived from E, where indeed Miriam 
is described as the sister of Aaron (15”). With 
Hur he assists Moses in holding up the rod of God 
to ensure the defeat of Amalek (17! E), and 
together with the elders he is called to Jethro’s 
sacrifice (1813 E), At Sinai,while priests and people 
remain below, Aaron accompanies Moses np the 
mountain (1959 J), together with Nadab, Abihu, 


and seventy elders of Israel (241, 9"); and when 
Moses with Joshua alone is about to approach 
still nearer to God, Aaron and Hur are temporarily 
appointed supreme judges of the people (241% 


E). Moses’ absence being prolonged, Aaron, at 
the people’s request, makes a golden calf as a 


visible symbol of J”, for which he afterwards 
weakly excuses himself to Moses, throwing the 
blame upon the people (32! 71%), At a later 
period Aaron with Miriam opposes Moses, on the 
eround that they also are recipients of divine 
revelations, Miriam being apparently regarded as 
the leader on this occasion, since the punishment 
falls upon her (Nu 12 E). Some further par- 
ticulars relating to Aaron are to be learnt from 
Dt, in passages apparently based on the narra- 
tive of JE; namely the intercession offered by 
Moses on lis account after the making of the 
golden calf (Dt 9°°); the choice of Levi as the 
priestly tribe, probably in consequence of the zeal 
shown by them against the idolaters (10%); the 
death of Aaron at Moserah (site unknown), and 
the succession of his son Eleazar to the priestly 
office (105: 7, the itinerary probably from E, cf. Nu 
2112 16. 18f.)) The last passage is important as 
showing that the tradition of a hereditary priest- 
hood in the family of Aaron was found even 
outside the priestly history. Comp. Jos 24% E, 
where mention is made of Phinehas, the son of 
Eleazar the son of Aaron. 

It is, however, in the priestly tradition, where 
the institution of the ordinances of divine worship 
is described at length, that Aaron figures most 
prominently as the founder of the Israelitish 
priesthood, and becomes, indeed, with Moses the 
joint leader of the people. _P records several 
details respecting Aaron’s family: he is the son of 
Amram and Jochebed (Ex 6), and three years 
older than Moses (26. 77, Nu 33°), Tis wife was 
Elisheba, his sons Nadab, Abihu (cf. Ex 241-9 E ἢ), 
Eleazar (cf. Jos 24% E), and Ithamar. See Ex 
6" ete. <A slightly different representation ef 
Aaron’s first commission is given in Ex 62-78 P, 
from that in the parallel narrative Ex 4-6! JE. 
Here Aaron is appointed the spokesman of Moses, 
not to the people, but to Pharaoh (see 71), and it is 
before the king that Aaron works a wonder, 
turning his rod into a serpent. From this point 
onwards the importance assigned to Aaron in 
P becomes very marked. He regularly co- 
operates with Moses at the time of the 
Egyp. plagues, usually bringing these to pass by 
means of his rod in accordance with Moses’ 
instructions (Ex 7! 851. 166). Many commands of 
God are addressed to both leaders alike (Ex 9%! 
191. 48. Ly 111 13! 1433 151, Nu 21, ef, 13-1744), 
they are consulted by the people (Nu 9° 15%, cf. 
13”), and against both of them the murmurings of 


the people are directed (Ex 16%, Nu 14%, cf.% 
105. 1 ef.8 207), <All this, however, does not 
prevent distinct and characteristic parts being 


assigned to each of them. Thus the first place is 
given to Moses throughout. He receives the 
divine revelation on Mount Sinai respecting the 
appointment of Aaron and his sons to the priest- 
hood (Ex 28!-4 29%), and upon the completion of 
the tabernacle solemnly consecrates them, and 
offers the appointed sacrifices (Ex 29, Lv 8. 9). 
Aaron, on the other hand, is specially ‘the priest’ 
(Ex 3110 35” 3841, Lv 132, Nu 18*5), who stays a plague 
by an offering of incense (Nu 16%-*); to his charge 
the tabernacle is committed (7b, 45 19. 27 88). and 
to him the Levites are given in exchange for the 
firstborn (7b. 3°), Aaron is distinguished from 
his sons, the inferior priests, by the anointing 
which he receives (Ex 297, Lv 812, ef. Ex 29°, 
Lv 48. δ. 16 ρ920. 22 1032 21] 10, a Nu 35”): — passages 
which speak of his sons as being also anointed 
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robably belong to the later additions to the 

riestly Code (Ex 28" 309 40%, Lv 7°, Nu 3°). 
Between the family of Aaron and the rest of the 
Levites a sharp distinction is drawn (see esp. 
Nu 3. 4). In this connection it is to be noticed 
that in the main portion of Nu 16 Korah’s com- 
panions in his rebellion are called ‘ princes of the 
eongregation’ (16°), ὁ.6. not all Levites (cf. Nu 
27°); their complaints are directed against the 
exclusive claims of the tribe of Levi, and all mur- 
murings are finally silenced by the iniraculous 
budding of the rod of Aaron, the representative of 
the house of Levi (Nu 17!-"). But certain addi- 
tions seem to have been made to the ehapter to 
emphasize a different point, and in these passages 
Korah’s companions are regarded as wholly Levites, 
who protest against the superior claims of the house 
of Aaron (Nu 16%1!-16-19.36-40)" See further, PRIESTS ; 
also AARONITES, AARON’S Rop, KORAH. 

For failing to show due honour to J” at 
Meribah Kadesh, in the fortieth year of the 
wanderings, Aaron was forbidden to enter the 
promised land (Nu 20%). Shortly afterwards, 
accompanied by Moses and his own son Eleazar, 
Aaron ascended Mount Hor, on the border of the 
land of Edom, and after being solemnly stripped of 
his priestly garments, which were put on Eleazar, 
died there at the age of 123 (Nu 2022 33%8f Pp), 
The site of Mount Hor is uncertain, the traditional 
identification with Jebel Nebi Harun, 8.W. of 
Petra, being very doubtful (see Dillm. on Nu 2033) ; 
the itinerary of P (Nu 338) names six stages be- 
tween Moseroth (Dt 10° Moserah) and Mt. Hor. 

In the older literature outside the Pent., the 
mission of Moses and Aaron in Egypt is alluded to 
in Jos 24° E, and 1 § 12% 8 (a passage which has 
affinities with E). Micah (64) names as the leaders 
of the people at the time of the Exodus, Moses, 
Aaron, and Miriam, but Aaron is not mentioned 
elsewhere in the prophets. H. A. WHITE. 


AARONITES (jx Ξ ‘sons of Aaron’).—This 
phrase might, according to Sem. idiom, denote 
either the members of a class or guild (comp. sons 
of Korah, sons of Asaph, sons of the prophets), or 
members of a family connected by blood kinship. 
As used in OT it was understood in the latter 
sense, all the priests, at anyrate from the time of 
the second temple, tracing their descent from 
Aaron, as the head and founder of the Israelitish 
priesthood. The term does not occur earlier than 
the priestly portions of the Pent., where in certain 
groups of laws the epithet Aaronites is often given 
to the priests (see esp. Lv 1-3, and comp. 6° 
‘Aaron and his sons’), and a sharp distinction is 
drawn between the Aaronite priests and the 
Levites who wait upon them (see esp. Nu 3” 
16” 181-|͵ It is doubtful whether any mention 
of the Aaronites or seed of Aaron was to be 
found in the original Ji (Law of Holiness), 
the present text of Lv 17? 911-17. 21.2% 902.4. 18 
being probably due to the R. The Chronicler 
divides the priests into the houses of Eleazar and 
Ithamar, assigning sixteen courses to the former 
and eight to the latter; and, probably without 
good authority, he connects the former with the 
Zadokite priests of Jerus., and the latter with 
the family of Eli (1 Ch 24), though the name of 
one of Eh’s sons (ef. also 1S 27") would suggest a 
connexion between this family and Phinehas the 
son of Eleazar (Jos 24°). Throughout his work 
the priests are frequently termed the Aaronites 
(sons of Aaron)—viz. 1 Ch 64-57 154 9338. 32. 941. 31, 
2)Ch 13%) 26% 292) 31” 35", Neh 10° 1277.” In 
1 Ch 127? 27" the house or family of Aaron is 
placed on a level with the other tribes; and 
similarly in some late Psalms, by the side of the 
House of Israel and the House of Levi, the priestly 


class is described as the House of Aaron (Ps 115112 
1183 135"). H. A. WHITE. 


AARON’S ROD.—Aaron’s rod is the centre of 
interest in an important incident of the desert 
wanderings—time and place are both uncertain— 
as recorded by the priestly narrator (P), Nu 178} 
(Heb. text 11:53. The passage should be studied 
in eonnexion with the more eomplex narrative in 
ch. 16, to the events of which the incident in 
question forms the sequel (see Driver, LOT 59f.). 
In obedience to a divine eommand, 12 rods, repre- 
senting the 12 princes of the tribes, each with the 
name of a prince engraved upon it, together with a 
13th rod (cf. Vulg. fueruntque virgee duodecim 
absque virga Aaron) to represent the tribe of Levi, 
but bearing the name of Aaron, were deposited by 
Moses before ‘the testimony,’ ὁ.6. before the ark. 
The following morning it was found that ‘the rod 
of Aaron for the house of Levi was budded, and 
put forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and bare 
ripe almonds’ (178 RV), by which it was muiracu- 
lously proved that J” had Himself selected the 
tribe of Levi to be the exclusive possessors of the 
priestly prerogatives. The standpoint of the 
narrator is thus different from that of a later 
stratum in the foregoing section, which represents 
a party of Levites in revolt against the exclusive 
priesthood of the sons of Aaron. ‘ Aaron’s rod that 
budded’ was ordered to be put back to its former 
place ‘ before the [ark of the] testimony’ (17") as a 
token to future generations of the divine choice. 
A later Jewish tradition, at variance with this 
command, and with the express statement of 1 Καὶ 8°, 
is found in He 94, and in later Jewish writers, that 
the red, like the pot of manna, had a place with 
the tables of stone within the ark. 

A. R. 5. KENNEDY. 

AB.—See NAMES (PROPER), and TIME. 


ABACUG.—The form in which the name of the 
prophet Habakkuk appears in 2 Es 1”. 


ABADDON.—This word is found in the OT 
only in the Wisdom Literature. When it first 
appears, the old view of Sheol as a place where 
the family, national, and social distinctions of the 
world above are reproduced, had been partially 
displaced ; and in some measure the higher concep- 
tion had gained acceptance, which held that in Sheol 
at all events moral distinctions were paramount, 
and that men were treated there according to their 
deserts. In Job 31 Abaddon (jia28) bears the 
general meaning of ‘ruin,’ ‘destruction.’ (But see 
Dillm. and Dav. 27 Zoe.) Inthe other instances of its 
occurrence, however, it is specialised, and designates 
the place of the lost in Sheol. Thus in Job 26°, Pr 
1611 27°? (a72a8, ih Keré p72) it occurs in conjunction 
with ‘Sheol’ (xv), and in Ps 88! with ‘ grave’ 
(sap). Again, in Job 28% a further development is 
to be observed. In this passage it is linked with 
death (m>), and personified in the same way as we 
find xy in Dn 4% and Hades in Rev 68, and 
mov and mpo in the Talmud. The word is found 
once more in the Bible in Rev 9". In this passage 
it is used as the proper name of a prince of the 
infernal regions, and explained by the word ’AzoA- 
Avwy=' Destroyer.’ In the LAX pias is always 
rendered by ἀπώλεια, except in Job 31!2 where LXX 
implies a different text. The first two meanings 
above given are found in the Aram. and later Heb. 
Finally, in the latter in the’ Emek Hammelech, f. 15. 
3, Abaddon becomes the lowest place of Gehenna. 

it. H. CHARLES. 

ABADIAS (’Afadias), 1 Es 8*.—Son of Jezelus, of 
the sons of Joab, returned with Ezra from captivity. 
Called Obadiah, son of Jehiel, Ezr 8°. 

H. ST. J. THACKERAY, 


4 ABAGTHA 


ABDA 


ABAGTHA (xpiax, Est 1), one of the seven 
chamberlains or eunuchs sent by Ahasuerus 
(Xerxes) to fetch the queen, Vashti, to his 
banquet. The name, which is apparently Persian, 
is probably akin to the names Bigtha (135) and 
Bigthan (24). For the derivation, bagdéna =‘ God’s 
gift,’ has been suggested, but cannot be regarded 
ascertain. In the LXX the names of the chamber- 
lains are quite different from the Hebrew. 

H, A. WHITE. 

ABANAH (mas, Keré ay, AV Abana; AVm 
Amana, Vm Amanah; 2 K 583). This ‘river of 
Damascus,’ the Chrysorrhoas of the Greeks, is identi- 
fied with the Barada, to whose waters Damascus 
owes her life. Rising in the uplands near Baalbec, 
it drains the hollow in the bosom of Anti-Lebanon. 
‘Ain el Barada, in the plain of Zebeddny, swells 
the stream, which then plunges down the deep 
picturesque gorge of Wady Barada. About 
14 miles N.W. of Damascus, in ἃ beautiful 
romantic spot in the heart of tlre hills, rises the 


mighty fountain cl Fijeh (Gr. πηγή, a spring); a 
tiver born in a moment, which, after a brief, 


foaming course, joins the Parada, more than 
doubling its volume. It then flows along the 
bottom of a deep winding valley, shaded by 
beautiful and fruitful trees; bare, yellow rocks 
towering high on either hand above the green. 
About half the water is led captive along the 
eastern bank towards the city, the Beyrout road 
passing between the streams. Just where the 
precipitons chffs advance as if to close the gorge, 
it escapes from the mountains, and, throwing itself 
out fanlike in many branches, waters the plain, 
supplies the city, and drains off into the northern 
two of the marshy lakes eastward. One branch is 
called Nahr Banias, a reminiscence of the ancient 
name. W. EWING. 


ABARIM (o732y9).—A plural form of the word 
signifying ‘ part beyond’ ; and with respect to the 
Jordan, on the E. side of it. It is used as a proper 
name preceded by 77 ‘mount’ (Nu 9715, Dt 32%), 
and by "ἢ ‘ mountains’ (Nu 33%”). It is also found 
with »y [see IYE-ABARIM] (Nu 91} 33%). In all 
these places the def. art. is used with Abarim, but 
in Jer 229 (RV Abarim, AV ‘the passages’) the 
def. art. isnot used. For the geogr. position see 
ΝΈΒΟ. The LXX translate A. by τὸ πέραν, except in 
Nu 33%, Dt 32% where they have τὰ (τὸ) ᾿Αβαρείν(μ). 
For Ezk 394, and a very doubtful use of this word, 
see Smend, 77 loc. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


ABASE, ABASEMENT. — Abase is three times 
used in AV, and retained in RV to translate 
bey shdphél, otherwise rendered ‘bring low’ or 
‘make low,’ ‘bring down’ or ‘bow down,’ 
‘humble’; and once to tr. πε}, Is 314 ‘he will not 
be afraid of their voice, nor abase himself (=be 
cast down) for the noise of them.’ In NT it is five 
times used to render ταπεινόω, changed in RV into 
‘humble,’ except in Ph 412 “1 know how to be 
abased,’ and 2 Co 117 ‘Commit a sin in abasing 
myself.” Abasement, meaning humiliation, occurs 
in Sir 20" ‘There is an a. because of glory ; and 
there is that lifteth up his head from a low estate.’ 
Cf. Sir 25% RV ‘A wicked woman is a. of heart’ 
(AV ‘abateth the courage’). Notice that ‘ abase- 
ment’ and ‘ basement’ (a mod. word) are distinct, 
both in derivation and meaning. J. FLASTINGS, 


ABATE.—This verb occurs only six times in 
AV (all in OT), and yet it translates five 
different Heb. words. The meaning of the Eng. 


word is, however, the same throughout, to lessen. | 


‘His eye was not dim, nor his natural force 


abated’ [Driver: ‘ neither had his freshness fled ’} | (Neh 112”). 


(Dt 347), ‘Itshall be abated (RV an abatement 


shall be made) from thy estimation’ (Lv 27}%), 
(See ESTIMATION.) ‘The waters were abated’ 
(RV ‘decreased’) (Gn 8%). RV tr. still another 
Heb. word ‘ abated’ in Nu 11?(AV ‘was quenched’), 
The word is also found with the same sense in 
Wis 16%, Sir 25°53, 1 Mac 5? 11°. Cf. Shakespeare— 


‘ Abate thy rage, abate thy manly rage.’ 
—Henry V., 111. ii. 24. 


And Walton, ‘ Lord, abate my great afiliction, or 
increase my patience,’ Lives, iv. 288. 
J. HASTINGS. 

ABBA.—The transliteration (ἀββᾶ) of the Aram. 
word for ‘father’; see, for example, the Targ. of 
Onk. (perhaps of the Ist cent.) at Gn 1953 (cf. G. 
Dalman, Gram. οἰ. jid.-palast. Aramédisch, § 40, ο. 
3). It occurs three times in the N'T, and always 
in direct address, viz. in our Lord’s prayer in 
Gethsemane as given by St. Mark (14%), and in 
the ‘cry’ of the Spirit as referred to by St. Paul 
(Ro 8, Gal 4°). 

The phenomena connected with the form and 
use of the word have occasioned divers opinions, 
the merits of which our present knowledge does 
not always enable us to pronounce upon with 
positiveness. It has been held, for instance (see 
John Lightfoot, Hore Hebr. ad MMe. l.e.), that 
when spelt with the double ὁ and final a, the word 
refers to physical fatherhood; accordingly, our 
Lord’s choice of that form is thought to indicate 
special closeness of relationship. But the frequent 
use of Abba simply as a title of honour in the 
Mishna and Tosefta seems to disprove this o) inion 
(Schiirer, HJP § 25, n. 30; οἱ Je 17°92 10 2eerie 
239), On the other hand, it has been asserted that in 
Syr. the word with the double ὃ denotes a spiritual 
father, with a single ὁ the natural. But this dis- 
tinction also seems not to be sustained by usage (see 
Payne Smith’s Lexicon, s.v.). Again,itis noteworthy 
that the Gr. equivalent, ὁ πατήρ, is appended to the 
term in all three instances of its occurrence. The 
second Evangelist, indeed, in other cases sometimes 
introduces the Aram. terms used by our Lord (see 
541 712-33). but in those cases the added Gr. trans 
lation is preceded by an explanatory phrase dis- 
tinctly marking it as such. Moreover, the Apostle 
Paul makes the same addition of ὁ πατήρ in both 
instances. Had the term ‘ Abba,’ then, become a 
quasi proper name? Indications are not wanting 
that it had already taken on a degree of con- 
ventional sacredness; servants were forbidden 
to use it in addressing the head of the house 
(Berachoth 16, cited by Delitzsch on Kom. ἐ.0.). 
Τὺ seems to have been the favourite appellation of 
God employed by Jesus in prayer (ci. Mt 11%-% 
2699. 42. Tk ‘102! 2942 9334) Jn [41 1927-28 171. 1. 24. 25), 
This would greatly promote its use in Christian 
circles; and though the second word was probably 
added primarily by Gr.-speaking Jews in explana- 
tion of the first, usage doubtless soon gave the 
phrase the force of an intensified repetition and 
the currency of a devotional formula. Merely 
impassioned repetition, indeed, ordinarily adheres 
to the same term (as κύριε, κύριε, Mt 7%; ἠλεί, 
ἠλεί, 2735). such expressions, therefore, as ναί, 
ἀμήν, Rev 17 (cf. 2 Co 1%); ‘Amen, So be it’; 
‘Hallelujah, Praise the Lord,’ are closer ana- 
logues. Rabbinical examples are not wanting 
of similar combinations; see Schoettgen, Hore 
Hebr. on Mark, é.c. J. H.. ΤΉΛΥ ΕΗ: 


ABDA (xz2y), ‘servant, sc. of the Lord’; cf. names 
Obadiah, Abdeel, Ebed.—1. Ἐφρά B, ’ABaw A, 
Ἐδράμ Luc. Father of Adoniram, master of 
Solomon’s forced levy (1 K 4°). 2. ᾿Αβδάς x, 
᾿Αβδιάς Luc. A Levite descended from Jeduthun 
Called Obadiah (1 Ch 91%). 

C. F. BURNEY. 
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ABDEEL (>s72y), father of Shelemiah (Jer 36%), 
one of those ordered by King Jehoiakim to arrest 
Jeremiah and Baruch. Sept. omits. 


ABDI (729, perhaps for a12y ‘servant of Yah,’ cf. 
Palmyr. “3y).—4. Grandfather of the musician 
Ethan, 1 Ch 6". 2. Father of Kish, 2 Ch 29%, 
3. A Jew who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 107° 
= Aedias, 1 Es 9°", H. A. WHITE. 


ABDIAS (2 Es 1°).—Obadiah the prophet. 


ABDIEL (x32 ‘servant of God ’).—Son of Guni 
(1 Ch 5"). See GENEALOGY. 


ABDON (jin2y ‘servile’).—1. Son of Hillel, of 
Pirathon in Ephraim, the last of the minor judges, 
Jeg 128-1, 2. A family of the tribe of Benjamin 
dwelling in Jerus., 1 Ch 8% 3. A Gibeonite 
family dwelling in Jerus., 1 Ch 83 9% 4, A 
courticr of Josiah, 2 Ch 34%; in 2 K 22" his name 
is Achbor. G. A. COOKE. 


ABDON (ji712y).—A Levitical city of Asher (Jos 
21°, 1 Ch 6%), now (v. ἃ. Velde) ‘Added E. of Achzib 
on the hills (SIVP, vol. 1. sheet iti.). 

C. R. CoNDER. 

ABEDNEGO ($33 329 ; \33=perh. 132 ‘servant of 
Nebo’; so Hitzig, Griitz, Schrader). See SHADRACH. 


ABEL (537, “ABed).—The second son (twin 2) of 
Adam and Eve, by occupation a herdsman (Gn 45), 
offered to God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain 
(He 114), and out of jealousy was slain by his elder 
brother (Gn 48, See CAIN). Thecurrent etymology 
(023 breath, vanity) has been disputed by the 
Assyriologists, who connect the name with ablu, 
abal, ‘son’ (ef. Asurbanipal); but while this may 
well be the root, it does not follow that it gives the 
etymology in the mind of the writer. There would 
have been no point in naming the younger brother 
‘son’ (Franz Delitzsch), and it is better to suppose 
that the proper name was here designed to suggest 
the idea of the short-lived or possibly the shepherd 
(cf. 53:). The representation of A. as a shepherd 
coincides with the OT tradilon of the superiority 
of the pastoral life. The ground of the acceptance 
of A.’s offering (Gn 42) is not its conformity to a 
revealed conimand, nor its character of blood, but 
the spirit of true piety which was expressed in his 
giving to God his best, viz. the firstlings of the 
flock, and of these the fattest portions. Cain’s 
knowledge of God’s acceptance of A.’s offering 
implies a visible sign, probably the kindling of the 
sacrifice by fire from heaven (cf. 1 K 1838. In NT 
Abel appears as the first martyr (Mt 23%), and as 
a hero of faith (He 114), while his death is 
contrasted with that of Christ as calling, not for 
forgiveness, but for vengeance (cf. Westcott on He 
12%), The character and the fate of A. retlect 
the Jewish consciousness of the enduring division of 
mankind into the two classes of the people and 
the enemies of God, and of the persecutions 
endured by His chosen people at the hands of their 
enemies (cf. 1 Jn 3:3). 

LitERATURE.—Schrader, COT’; Dillmann, Genesis; Delitzsch, 
Genesis ; and Literature of SACRIFICE. 

W. P. PATERSON. 

ABEL (ay), ‘meadow.’—The name of various 

laces in Pal. and Syria, situated by cultivable 

ands. In one passage (1 S 6%) Abel stands 


Beyer ent for Eben (138), ‘stone’ (see RV, AVm, 
LAX, and Tar.), applying to a ‘great stone’ at 


Lethshemesh of Judal. 

1. Abel-beth-maacah (AV maachah) (2 5ax 
nay), ‘Abel of the House of Maachah’ in Upper 
Galilee (28 20! 15. 38), now “Abi Kamh, ‘ Abel of 
wheat,’ on the plateau of the mountains a little W. 


of Tell el-IKadi (Dan). It was taken by the Syrians 
in the 10th cent. B.c. (1 K 15”, 2 Ch 16+), and b 
the Assyrians about B.C. 732 (2 K 15°) (SW P, vol. i. 
sheet 11.). 

2. Abel-cheramim (072 Sax), ‘meadow of vine- 
yards’ (Jg 11°), on the Moab plateau near Minnith. 

3. Abel-maim (079 Say), ‘meadow of waters’ (2 Ch 
16’), the same as No. 1. The mountains in this 
region are well watered, and the site noted for corn, 
as its modern name shows. 

4, Abel-meholah (a5inp bay), ‘meadow of the 
dance,’ or of the ‘circle’ (Jg 7%, 1 Kk 4! 19"), in 
the Jordan Valley near Bethshean. In _ the 
Onomasticon (s.v. Abel Maula) it is placed 10 Rom. 
miles from Scythopolis (Bethshean), which points to 
the present ‘Ain f[clweh, or ‘sweet spring,’ near 
which is a ruined mound. See SIVP, vol. 11. sh. ix. 

8. Abel-mizraim (0°28 bax), ‘meadow of Egyptians’ 
(Gn 50), or (with different points 72x for bay) 
‘mourning of Egyptians.’ There is a play on the 
word in this passage. It was between Egypt and 
Hebron, yet 15 described as ‘ beyond Jordan.’ It is 
dificult to suppose that such a route would be taken 
to Hebron, nor was the region beyond Jordan in 
Canaan. The site is unknown (see ATAD). [See 
Delitzsch and Dillm. in loe.; Driver, Deut. p. xhif., 
and Taylor in Lapos. Times (1896), vii. 407.] 

6. Abel-shittim (θα bax), ‘meadow of acacias’ 
(Nu 33%), in other passages Shittim only (which 
see). The place is described as in the plains of 
Moab. The Jordan plain E. of the river, opposite 
Jericho, is the site now called αὐλόν ef Seiseban, or 
‘valley of acacias.’ The plain is well watered, and 
still dotted with acacias. (See 517}, vol. i.) 

C. R. CONDER. 

ABHORRING.—In Is 66% ‘abhorring’ means a 
thing that is abhorred, an abhorrence: ‘They 
shall be an a. unto all flesh.’ The same Heb. 
word (ΠΝ 11} is tr. ‘contempt’ in Dn 12? ‘Some to 
shame and everlasting contempt’ (RVm ‘ abhor- 
rence’). J. HASTINGS. 


ABI (38, probably =‘(my) father’*; LXX’ABov) is 
the name of a queen-mother of the 8th cent. 
(2 K 18?) who is called Abijah in the parallel 
passage 2 Ch 29'. The reading in Kings is the 
most probable. Abi was daughter of Zechariah 
(ἢ cf. Is 82), wife of Ahaz, and mother of Hezekiah. 


α. ἢ. GRAY, 
ABIA, ABIAH.—See ABIJAH. 


ABI-ALBON (jizby-2sx, A ’AeceASwv).—A member 
of ‘the Thirty,’ or third division of David’s heroes 
(2 S 23%). In the parallel passage (1 Ch 11%?) we 
find ‘* Abiel’ (Ὁ 3); this is undoubtedly right, 
and is supported by B ([Παδ]αβιηλ) and Lue. 
(Π΄αλσ]αβιης). Klostermann has further conjectured 
that the final syNable ‘bon’ (1) of Abi-albon is a 
colruption of ‘Beth’ (2), and belongs to the 
following word (azw27). Wellhausen and Budde 
restore Abi-baal (Sya--2y). See ARBATHITE. 

J. F. STENNING. 

ABIASAPH (Fowas ’AbAi-asaph = ‘father has 
gathered’), Ex 64=EBIASAPH (9p:ax ‘Hbh-yasaph 
= ‘father has increased’), 1 Ch 67: *7 919; οὔ, further 
1 Ch 201, where Asaph occurs by crror for one of 
the two preceding forms; see Bertheau, 7.7. 


The evidence for the alternative forms may be thus sum: 
marised :— ; 

For Abiasaph—Heb. text and Targ. at Ex 624; and possibly 
Vulg. (Abiasaph) in all places, and LAX ( Αμβιασαῷ oF 
᾿Αβιασάρ) in all places except cod. B in 1 Ch 6%; but 
Vulg. and LXX are really ambiguous. . 

For Ebyasaph—Sam. at Ex 674; Heb. text in all passages in 
Chronicles. Against the middle x of Abiasaph, and there- 


fore in favour of Ebyasaph, are the Syr.(¢ ZBOOLO], ΕΣ 


* On the meanings of this name and the following names be 


' ginning with Abi, see further art. NAMES, PROPER. 
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64, 1 Ch 63; «Ὅν. ΘΟ, 1 Ch 637 919) and LXX, B 
(Αβιαθάρτε 18) in 1 Ch 623, 


The evidence thus preponderates in favour of 
Ebiasaph. 

Ebiasaph is the name of a division of the 
Korahite Levites, and is mentioned only in the 
genealogies of P and the Chronicler. According 
to 1 Ch 9% 26! (in the latter passage read 
Ebiasaph for Asaph; see above), a section of the 
division acted as doorkeepers. On the difficulties 
which arise when Ebiasaph in the genealogies is 
(erroneously) regarded as an individual, see the 
article in Smith’s DB. G. B. GRAY. 


ABIATHAR (an2x ‘father of plenty,’ for ἽΝ, 
or ‘The Great one is father’ [Bahr]}).—A land- 
holder (1 K 2”) of Anathoth in Benjamin, a 
priestly city (Jos 2118), whence also sprung the 
priest-prophet Jeremiah. He was son of the high 
priest Ahijah or Ahimelech, and is first mentioned 
in 1 αὶ 22°, where it is implied that he alone 
escaped from the massacre of the priests at Nob. 
According to the Heb. text of 1 S 23°, he joined 
David at Keilah, in which case 22° would be pro- 
leptic, and 2935 4 might be explained by supposing 
that David could inquire of the Lord by a prophet 
(1 S 28%), e.g. Gad (225); but according to the 
LXX ‘he went down with David into Keilah,’ 
apparently from the forest of Hareth; and this 
seems to harmonise better with the story. David 
felt a special appeal to his affections in the young 
priest’s position: ‘I have occasioned the death of 
all the persons of thy father’s house. Abide thou 
with me, fear not; for he that seeketh my life 
seeketh thy life.’ The friendship thus cemented 
by a common danger was remembered long after- 
wards by Solomon when commuting A.’s death 
sentence into degradation : ‘thou hast been afflicted 
in all wherein my father was afflicted.’ 

The adhesion of A. was of signal service to 
David, inasmuch as he brought with him an 
ephod, which, whether it were the high priestly 
ephod containing the Urim and Thummim (so 
Jerome, Qu. feb. in loc., and Jos. Ant. VI. xiv. 6) 
or a sacred image, was at all events a recognised 
method of ‘inquiring of the Lord’ (1 S 1418, LXX, 
RkVm). In this way A. was able to continue to 
David (1 8 23° 307) the services rendered before 
" his father (1 S 2915, Dean Stanley mentions 
(Jewish Ch. Lect. 36) a Jewish tradition that the 
power of thus inquiring of the Lord expired with 
A.; and possibly in virtue of this power he is men- 
tioned as one of David’s counsellors (1 Ch 9759. 

In David’s flight from Absalom we find A. 
loyal, and only prevented by David’s request from 
sharing his master’s exile; and his son Jonathan, 
with Ahimaaz, used to convey from the priests to 
the king secret intelligence of Absalom’s plans. 
It is very doubtful if the words of Solomon, 
‘Thou barest the ark of the Lord God before 
David my father’ (1 K 2%), refer to the attempt 
made by Zadok and A. to carry the ark with 
David on his flight (Stanley), or to the commis- 
sion given by David to Zadok and A. (1 Ch 151-15) 
to superintend the carrying of the ark by the 
Levites from the house of Obededom to Mt. Zion 
(Lord A. Hervey). On both these occasions A. is 
not so prominent as Zadok (see esp. 2 S 15% %5, 
where Gritz reads, ‘A. went up’ for ‘stood 
still,’ cf. Jos 3!”). The reference is much more 
general, and alludes to the custom of the ark 
as the symbol of J“’s presence accompanying the 
host to battle (see, e.g., Nu 31°, Jos 64,158 45, 
28 ll"). The attempt made by Zadok and A. 
was an instance of this custom, and not a new 
departure; and David refuses to permit it, not 
because it was a violation of the sanctity of the 


ark, but as being himself unworthy to claim 
the special protection of J”. It may here be 
noted that a conjecture has been made, that as 
Zadok ministered at the tabernacle at Gibeon 
(1 Ch 16%), so A. may have been the custodian of 
the ark on Mt. Zion. On the defeat of Absalom, 
Zadok and A. smoothed the way for the king’s 
restoration (28 19"). <A.’s loyalty did not, how- 
ever, remain proof to the end; he united with Joab 
in lending his influence to the abortive insurrection 
of Adonijah. Both priest and chief captain were 
possibly actuated by jealousy, the one of Zadok, 
and the other of Benaiah. But while Joab was 
executed in accordance with David’s dying in- 
structions, A.’s life was spared in consideration of 
his old loyalty : ‘So Solomon thrust out A. from 
being priest unto the Lord ; that he might fulfil the 
word of the Lord which He spake concerning the 
house of Eli in Shiloh’ (1 K 2”), 

With the deposition of A. the direct high priestly 
line of Eleazar came to an end. It is important 
to emphasize this, since it has been commonly 
held, on the authority of Chron. and Josephus, that 
the high priests, from Eli to A. inclusive, were 
of the line of Ithamar, and that the line of 
Eleazar was restored in the person of Zadok. 
Let us examine the evidence on which this state- 
ment rests. 

The Chronicler mentions as priests in David’s 
time, ‘Zadok of the sons of Eleazar, and Ahime- 
lech of the sons of Ithamar’ (1 Ch 24*#1), this 
Ahimelech being son of A., according to v.°. Now 
‘Ahimelech, son of A.,’ is quite unhistorical. In 
28 15,1 IX 1%, Jonathan is son and representa- 
tive of A.; and, moreover, A. did not lose the 
office of high priest until the reign of Solomon. 
The mistake originated in 2 Καὶ 81", where, by a 
very ancient error, ‘ Ahimelech, son of A.,’ is joint 
priest with Zadok. The emendation, ‘A., son of 
Ahimelech,’ found in the Syr. version, is adopted 
by Gesenius, Wellhausen, and Driver, and may be 
regarded as certain. The Chronicler not only 
copies the mistake (1 Ch 1815), with the obvious 
blunder ‘ Abimelech,’ but treats this Ahimelech as 
a real personage. It is noteworthy that Josephus in 
his paraphrase of 1 Ch 24 (Ant. vii. 14. 7) mentions 
A., not Alimelech, and yet he accepts (viii. 1. 3, 
v. 10. 4) the descent of A. from Ithamar, and further 
distinctly asserts that during the high priesthood 
of Eli and his successors the descendants of Eleazar 
were merely private individuals. ‘The Chronicler, 
on the other hand, ignores Eli and his descendants, 
and in 1 Ch 63-50-53 gives what seems intended 
to be a list of high priests from Aaron to the 
Captivity in the line of Eleazar. Those who are 
familiar with the peculiar tendencies of the Chron- 
icler will not think the suggestion unreasonable, 
that here we have an attempt both to vindicate 
the unbroken succession of the high priests of 
his own time, and to evade what he would have 
considered a stumbling-block in the earlier his- 
tory. Thus, if A. were the lineal successor of 
Eleazar, would not his deposition be a breaking on 
God’s part of the promise to Phinehas of an ever- 
lasting priesthood? (Nu 25%). Yet the unbiassed 
reader of 1 S 2° can scarcely fail to see a plain 
allusion to the promise to Phinehas, and a no less 
plain assertion that the promise was conditional : 
1 said, indeed, that thy house, and the house of 
thy father, should walk before Me for ever; but 
now the Lord saith, Be it far from Me,’ ete. 
These words cannot refer to the general promise 
to Aaron’s family in Ex 29°, for God’s purpose in 
that respect was not altered; the Aaronic descent 
of Zadok being undisputed. It is interesting to 
observe that the Chronicler does not say that Eli’s 
family had usurped the high priesthood, as Josephus 
insinuates; and, indeed, such a usurpation could not 
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have been passed over in silence in the earlier his- 
tory had it ever occurred. The Chronicler, on the 
other hand, provides an explanation of another 
stumbling - block — the dual high priesthood of 
Zadok and A. in David’s reign—by the statement 
with which 1 Ch 24 opens, that ‘ Eleazar and 
Ithamar executed the priests’ office.’ This seems 
an excellent precedent for a dual priesthood, but 
labours under two difficulties: first, that it is 
quite unsupported by the Pent. and Josh., in 
which Eleazar alone is high priest after Aaron’s 
death ; and, secondly, that although Zadok’s name 
always comes first when the two are mentioned 
together, yet A. was the chief until the reign 
of Solomon, when Zadok was promoted to his 
place (1 K 2%). It is remarkable, too, that the 
priests who serve in Ezekiel’s ideal temple are 
always styled ‘the sons of Zadok’ (4015 43% 44: 
4811), as if they could claim no higher antiquity. 
A. is mentioned in 1 K 43 as still joint priest 
with Zadok ; but this is probably a mistake, or 
may refer to the beginning of Solomon’s reign, just 
as, in 2S 23, Asahel and Uriah are enumerated 
among David’s mighty men. There is a difficulty 
connected with the mention of A. in Mk 2% RY, 
where Christ is made to say that David ate the 
shewbread ‘when A. was hich priest,’ ἐπὶ ᾿Αβιάθαρ 
ἀρχιερέως, B, x, Vulg. (‘sub ue rincipe sacer- 
dotum’). The words are omitted by D and some 
Old Latin MSS, while A, C, 1, 33 insert τοῦ before 
ἀρχιέρεως, ‘in the days of A. the gh priest,’ 1.6. 
in his lifetime, but not necessarily during his high 
priesthood. Nae. yy HITE: 


ABIB (2:27, always with art., μὴν τῶν νέων, 
mensis novorum or novarum frugum, Ex 13% 23” 
3418 Dt 161). See TIME. 


ABIDA (yas ‘my father had knowledge’).—A 
gon of Midian (Gn 254 AV Abidah, 1 Ch 135). 


ABIDAN (jv ‘father is judge’) is a name that 
occurs only in P. According to this document, 
Abidan, son of Gideoni, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
was one of the twelve ‘princes’ who represented 
their respective tribes at the census and on certain 
other occasions, Nu 1}} 272 76 65 1924, 

Go By GRAY. 


ABIDE.—In AV and RV ‘abide’ is used 
both transitively and intransitively. 1. As a 
trans. verb in two senses: (a) to await, be in 
store for, as Ac 20” ‘ Bonds and afflictions abide 
me’; cf. Ps 379 (Pr. Bk.) ‘They that patiently 
abide the Lord.’ (6) To withstand, endure, as 
Jer 1019 ‘The nations shall not be able to abide 
His indignation’; Mal 3° ‘But who may abide 
the day of His coming?’ Cf. ‘They cannot abide 
to hear of altering,’ Pref. to AV 1611; ‘ Nature 
cannot abide that any place should be empty,’ 
H. Smith (1593), Serm. 97. 2. As an intrans. 
verb in three senses: (α) to continue in the place 
or in the state in which one now is, as Ac 27?! 
‘Except these abide in the ship’; Jn 12% ‘ Ex. 
cept a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die, 
it abideth alone’; 1 Co 7* ‘She is happier if she 
so abide’; 2 Mac 7” ‘abide a while, and behold his 
ercat power.’ (b) To dwell, reside, as Lk 8%? ‘ And 
wore no clothes, neither abode in any house, 
but in the tombs’; Ps 614 ‘I will abide (RV 
‘dwell’) in Thy tabernacle for ever’; Jn 8% 
‘And the bond-servant abideth not in the house 
for ever: the son abideth for ever’; Jn 15° ‘ He 
that abidcth in Mc, and I in him.’ (c) To last, 
endure (esp. in the face of trial, cf. 1 (6), above), as 
1 Co 8:4 ‘If any man’s work abide’; Ps 119” 
‘Thou hast established the earth, and it abideth.’ 
Abiding, as an adj., 1s used by RV, He 10% ‘a 
better possession and an a. one,’ and 13'4 ‘an a. 


city’; as ἃ noun it is found 1 Es 8* ‘they have 
given us a sure a. in Jewry.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ABIEL (Ἀπ. ‘father is God’).—4. Son of 
Zeror, of the tribe of Benj., was father of Kish and 
Ner, and consequently grandfather of Saul and 
Abner, 18 91: 1451, According to 1 Ch 8%=99 Ner 
was father of Kish; in this case Abiel would have 
been great-grandfather of Saul. But the statement 
in Ch is an error, very possibly due to transcrip- 
tional causes ; vid. Bertheau on 1 Ch 899, 2. The 
name of one of David’s ‘thirty men’ (2 ἢ 23%)= 
1 Ch 1153. The form (Abi-albon) under which this 
man’s name now appears in the Heb. text of Samuel 
is due to textual corruption; Wellhausen (on25 
2351) supposes the original form to have been 
Abibaal; but there seems no sufticient reason to 
doubt the form (Abiel) preserved in Chron.; οἵ. 
Driver on 2 § 2991, G. B. GRAY. 


ABIEZER (y’ax ‘father is help’).—4., The 
name of a clan {πηθρ Jos 172 (P or R); aby Jg 
6) belonging to the tribe of Manasseh (Jg 6%). 
Consequently, in genealogical descriptions of the 
tribal relations, Abiezer appears as a son or 
descendant of Manasseh, Jos 177, 1 Ch 78, Nu 
26° (P; in this last passage the name is written 
Tezer, myx, LXAX’Axiéfep). The most distinguished 
member of the clan was Gideon, who describes it 
(cf., however, Moore [/ntern. Critical Comment- 
ary] on Jg 6%) as ‘the poorest in Manasseh,’ 
Jg 64, cf. 8%. In the time of Gideon the clan 
was settled at Ophrah of the Abiezrites (Jg 6%, 
οἵ. v.'), which perhaps lay near Shechem. In any 
case it would be unsafe, from P’s statement that 
Abiezer was a son of Gilead (Nu 26”; cf. 1 Ch 718, 
but ef. Jos 172), to infer that the clan was ever 
settled on the E. of Jordan; cf. Dillmann on Nu 
269, 2, Abiezer the Anathothite, ze. man of 
Anathoth in Benjamin (1 Ch 2712, cf. Jer 1), 
was one of David’s heroes, 2 8 23%=1 Ch 1155, 
According to 1 Ch 27}? he was the acting military 
oflicer of David’s army in the 9th month. Abiezrite 
is the gentilic form. G. B. GRAY. 


ABIGAIL and (28 17% RV) Abigal (Heb. gener- 
ally Ὁ}, 3 times 27°38, once each 7:NAx, 2238 
‘father is joy,’ or, perhaps, if the " be not original, 
‘has rejoiced.?—1. The discreet and beautiful 
wife of Nabal the Carmelite. Hearing of her 
husband’s dismissal of David’s messengers, and 
refusal of their request, unknown to her husband 
she went to meet David witli provisions for him 
and his men, and in this way so gained David’s 
favour that he abandoned his intended raid on 
Nabal. Some ten days after, Nabal died, and 
subsequently Abigail became David’s wife: this 
was after David’s former wife, Michal, had been 
given to Palti, but apparently at about the same 
time that he also married Ahinoam the Jezreelitess. 
Together with Ahinoam, Abigail shared David’s 
life at Gath, suffered captivity (from Ziklag) by the 
Amalekites, and was s eedily rescued ; later she 
lived with David at Hepes and there bore a son, 
—Chileab (28 3) or Daniel (1 Ch 31) by name,— 
18 25; also 273 30518 2 S 2? 38 1 Ch 81. 

2. A sister of Zeruiah—and according to 1 Ch 21 
also of David—who throngh her union with Ithra 
the Ishmaelite (see art. IrHRA) became mother of 
Amasa. The words in 2 S 17” (wm na), which 
assert tuat she was a daughter of Nahash, are 

robably an intrusion from ν." (vni j2=the son of 

ahash); ef. Wellhausen, 1.4, G. B. GRAY. 


ABIHAIL (Heb. πὶ ‘father is might’).— 
According to the Massora the name is read 973% 
(with 1, not ΠῚ in 1 Ch 2" 2 Ch 11; but this 
probably the result of a pre-Massoretic tran. 
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scriptional error. 1. Mentioned only in Nu 3% (P) in 
the phrase ‘ Zuriel, son of Abihail’ (see ZURIEL). 
2. ‘Wife’ of Abishur, 1 Ch 2% 3. Daughter of 
Kliab, son of Jesse, and consequently a niece of 
David’s. The only passage (2 Ch 1138) where she is 
mentioned is slightly corrupt; but, according to 
the most probable emendation, Abihail was the 
mother of Rehoboam’s wife Mahalath. According 
to another interpretation, Abihail was wife of 
Rehoboam ; but this is not the natural sense of the 
Heb. text, and is out of harmony with the context ; 
vv.) 30 imply that only one wife has been mentioned. 
4. In this case the name occurs only in 1 Ch δ᾽ 
in a Gadite genealogy ; this Abihail was apparently 
a clan resident in Gilead. 5. Father of Esther, and 
uncle of Mordecai (Est 2" 9), For the curious 
variant of LXX, which gives the regular LXX 
equivalent of Abinadab, it is difficult to account. 
G. B. GRAY. 
ABIHU (aay ‘he is father’), second son of 
Aaron by Elisheba (Ex 6%, Nu 3? 268, 1 Ch 6 
241): accompanied Moses to the top of Sinai (Ex 
241-9): admitted to the priest’s office (Ex 28'): 
slain for offering strange fire (Lv ]0'?, Nu 34 26°, 
1 Ch 9452. W, C. ALLEN. 


ABIHUD (nmax ‘my father is majesty’).—A 
Benjamite, son of Bela (1 Ch 85). See GENEALOGY. 


ABIJAH (7:38 ‘Jah is my father’).—4. King of 
Judah (i739, 2 Ch 13%), He is called Abijam 
(Vulg. Abiam), 1 I< 14°! 151. 1. 8. Nestle explains 
this as equivalent to oyax ‘father of the people’ ; 
but since Abijah is read by thirteen of Kennicott’s 
and de Jossi’s MSS, supported by the LXX 
᾿Αβιού, Abijam is probably a mistake. As being 
the eldest son of Maacah, the favourite wife of 
Rehoboam, his father appointed him ‘to be chief, 
even the prince among his brethren; for he was 
minded to make him king’ (2 Ch 1133. His mother’s 
name is variously given as Maacah the daughter 
of Abishalom (1 K 15?)(Absalom, 2 Ch 11%), or 
Micaiah the daughter of Uriel of Gibeah (2 Ch 13%). 
See MAACAIL He reigned about two years, from 
the eighteenth to the twentieth year of Jeroboam. 
There is probably no reign the accounts of which 
in Kings and Chronicles are so discrepant as that 
of Abijah. In Kings there is nothing related of 
him except that ‘he walked in all the sins of his 
father,’ and that ‘there was war between Abijam 
and Jeroboam’; and, in the history of Asa, an 
incidental allusion to ‘things that Abijah had 
dedicated’ for the temple. In fact, as in the case 
of Jehoram (2 Kx 8.5), he was spared by God 
merely on account of the divine promise to David. 
But in Chronicles not only is there much additional 
historical matter, but Abijah seems to be a great 
and good man, and he is made the utterer of a sort 
of manifesto of the theocratic principles of Judah. 
The desultory warfare implied in IXings becomes 
in Chronicles one decisive pitched battle fought in 
the territory of Ephraim, in which Abijah’s army 
of 400,000 slay 500,000 out of the 800,000 mar- 
shalled by Jeroboam. The battle is preceded by 
an oration spoken on Mt. Zemaraim by Abijah. 
After strongly affirming the divine right of the 
Davidie line, he dwells on the previous impiety of 
Jcroboam’s rebellion against Rehoboam when the 
latter ‘was young and tender-hearted, and could 
not withstand them ; and now ye think to withstand 
the kingdom of the Lord in the hands of the sons of 
David.’ The gods and priests of Judah and Israel are 
sharply contrasted : ‘ Whosoever cometh to conse- 
crate himself with a young bullock and seven rams, 
the same may be a priest of them that are no gods.’ 
The ceremonial of the daily worship at Jerusalem is 
minutely described, and the loyalty of Judah to 
J” is twice affirmed. The battle which follows 


ABILENE 


reads like an echo of the heroic age of Israel. 
‘Jeroboam caused an ambushment to come about 
behind them. ... the priests sounded with the 
trumpets (cf. Nu 10° 31°, Jos 616), then the men 
of Judah gave a shout (cf. Jos 6”); and as the men 
of Judah shouted, it came to pass that God smote 
Jeroboam and all Israel.’ Three cities of Israel 
were taken: Bethel, Jeshanah, and Ephron. The 
last two are otherwise unknown, unless Ephron 
or Ephrain (RVm) be the same as Ephraiin (2 § 
13%, Jn 11%). Bethel must soon have been re- 
covered by Baasha (2 Ch 16). After this we are 
told that Abijah ‘waxed mighty, and took unto 
himself fourteen wives.’ Presumably most of his 
thirty-eight children were born before he came to 
the throne. The Chronicler mentions as his au- 
thority for this reign the commentary (Midrash) 
of the prophet Iddo, who was also one of the 
biographers of Rehoboam. 

2. Samuel’s second son, who with his brother 
Joel judged at Beersheba (1 § 89. Their corrupt 
administration of justice was one of the reasons 
alleged by the elders of Israel in justification of 
their demand for a king. The RV retains the 
spelling Abiah in 1 Ch 6”. 

3. A son of Jeroboam 1. who died in childhood. 
Ilis mother having gone disguised to the prophet 
Ahijah to inquire if he should recover, received the 
heavy tidings of the future annihilation of the 
house of Jeroboam, and of the immediate ‘death of 
her child, ‘taken away from the evil to come’; 
‘ And all Israel shall mourn for him, and bury him; 
for he only of Jeroboam shall come to the grave, 
because in him there is found some good thing 
toward the LorD the God of Israel in the house of 
Jeroboam’ (1 K 14}8). 

4.1 Ch 24 One of the ‘heads of fathers’ 
houses’ of the sons of Eleazar, who gave his name 
to the 8th of the 24 courses of priests, the arrange- 
ment of whom is ascribed to David (1 Ch 24°, 
2 Ch 8%), To this course Zacharias, the father 
of John the Baptist, belonged (Lk 15). It 1s 
probable that this elan, and not an individual, is 
indicated in the lists of priests who ‘went up with 
Zerubbabel ’ (Neh 12%). LXX omits this and othe1 
names in Nel: 12 (they are supplied by 8% *), and in 
the list of priests who ‘sealed unto the covenant’ in 
the time of Nehemiah (10%) (Αβειά, B, 8). Of the 
21 nanies in Neh 10, 13 occur in nearly the same 
order in a list of 22in ch. 12, wlile three others are 
very similar; and of the names in these two lists 
9 are found in the names of David’s courses. On 
the other hand, ‘the book of the genealogy of 
them that came up at the first’ (Neh 7, Ezr 2) 
mentions only four families of priests, nor do there 
seem to have been more in the time of Ezr (1018-2), 

5. A son of Becher, son of Benjamin, 1 Ch 78, 

6. RV retains ‘Abiah,’ 1 Ch 2% Wife of 
Hezron, eldest son of Perez, son of Judah. She 
was probably daughter of Machir (231), 

7. Wife of Ahaz, and mother of Hezekiah 
(2 Ch 201), named Abi, 2 K 18%. Her father 
Zechariah is possibly mentioned in Is 8% 


N. J. Ὁ. WHITE. 
ABIJAM.—Sce ΑΒ ΛΠ. 


ABILENE (Αβιληνή), Lk 3!.—A tetrarchy about 
A.D. 26 in Syria (Jos. Ant. XVIII. vi. 10, XIX. v. I, 
XX. Virol Wan II. xi. 5), the cap. being at Abila 
on the N. slope of Hermon. The ruins of Abila 
surround a small village on the right bank of the 
river at Sik Wdady Barada, ‘the market of the 
valley of the Abana River.’ The name has given 
rise to a local tradition (based on the Koran) that 
Cain here buried Abel, whose tomb is shown at a 
large tank cut in the rock on the top of a cliff to 
the south. It is also preserved in the Latin text 
of Lucius Verus, on the N. side of the rock-cut 
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passage of the Rom. road W. of the town. The 
region of Abilene is also noticed in a Gr. text 
found in 1873 at Burkush on Hermon, showing 
that the district included the Antilebanon and 
Hermon, N.W. of Damascus. There is a eeme- 
tery at Abila of Rom. rock-cut tombs on the left 
of the stream, which here forms a cascade. They 
are adorned with bas-relief busts, and there are 
several tombstones with Gr. texts, giving the names 
of Lueius, Archelaus, Phedistus, Antonia, and 
Philander. N. of the river and E. of the town are 
foundations of a small Rom. temple. 
LITERATURE.—Reland, Paldstina, p. 527 ff.; Robinson, Later 
BR, pp. 479-484; Porter, Giant Cities of Bashan, p. 352f. ; 
Schtirer, 7JP I. 1i. 835-339 ; Conder, T'ent-Work in Pat. p. 127; 


Furrer, Zeitschrift des deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, vili. 40; 
SWP Special Papers; Waddington, Inserip. Gree. et Lat. de la 


Syrie, g.v. ‘ Abila.’ Cake CONDER: 


ABILITY.—Both in OT and NT ability occurs 
in two senses, which must be distinguished. 1. It 
signifies material eapacity, resources, wealth, as 
Ezr 2° ‘They gave after their a. (Heb. ‘ace. as 
his hand may reach’) into the treasury’; Lv 278 
‘According to the a. of him that vowed shall the 
priest value him.’ Cf. LXX of Lv 2538. 99 with Ac 
11” below ; and 

‘Out of my lean and low ability 

I'll lend you something.’ 

—Shakespeare, 7. N, iii. 4. 
This is the meaning also of Ac 11° ‘Then the 
disciples, every man according to his a., deter- 
mined to send relief unto the brethren,’ though 
the original is a verb, καθὼς εὐπορεῖτό τις, Meaning 
‘ace. as each prospered.’ 2. It signifies personal 
capacity, strength of body or of mind. Thus 
Dn 1’ ‘Such as had a. (73) in them to stand in 
the king’s palace’; Mt 25 ‘He gave talents... 
to every man according to his several ἃ. (δύναμις). 
So Wis 13%, Sir 38% AVin. In modern Eng. a. is 
almost confined to mental capacity, though one 
hears it locally used of physical strength. In 
the sense of wealth the latest example found is 
in Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 
J. HASTINGS. 

ABIMAEL (dxvax, pethaps = ‘father is God,’ 
but the foree of the > 1s uncertain) was one of the 
Joktanids or (S.) Arabians (see art. JOKTAN), 
Gn 10% (J), 1 Ch 1%. Nothing further is known 
of this tribe, but it is markworthy that another 
name of the same peculiar formation, viz. 7Ayoarx, 
has been found on the 8. Arabian inscriptions ; see 
D. H. Miller in ZDMG 1883, p. 18. 

τς B. GRAY. 

ABIMELECH (πῦρ Ξε ‘Melech [Malki or Molech] 
is father’).—1. A king of Gerar mentioned in con- 
nexion with the history of Abraham, Gn 201-17 
2122-82 (both E), and of Isaac, Gn 267-1) 6-33 (both J). 
With all their points of difference, it appears im- 
possible to resist the conclusion that we have in J 
and E two variants of the same story. In both the 
patriarch resorts to the same method of defence to 
protect himself from the same danger (20? 267); in 
both A. is righteously indignant at the deceit 
practised upon him (20° 261°); in both a treaty is 
entered into with A. (21°! 26°56); in both Phicol 
(9155 2655) and Beersheba (9152 9033) are mentioned. 
In all probability J has preserved the earlier form 
of the tradition, acc. to which Isaac, and not 
Abraham, was the patriarch concerned. The 
arallel story in Gn 1210 (where Pharaoh of 

gypt takes the place of A. of Gerar) is also from 
a Jalwistie source, but scarcely from the same 
pen as 267%, 
latter, we may designate the other J?, whether we 
accept or not of Kuenen’s theory that he edited a 
Judean recension of J. 


LITERATURE.—Comm. of Dillm. and Del. on Gen. il. cit.; 
Cornill, Hinlett.2 54f.; Wildeboer, Lit. ἃ, 


Kautzsch u. Socin, Genesis; W. R. Smith, OTJC? 416; Kuenen, 
Lexateuch, 234, 252. 

2. A king of Gath ace. to title of Ps 841, Here 
A. is possibly a mistake for Achish (cf. 1 Κὶ 211), 
a better known Phil. name being substituted for a 
less familiar one, or it may be that Abimelech is 
less a personal name than a title of Phil. kings like 
Egyp. Pharaoh (see Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v.). 

ὃ. This A. is generally reckoned one of the 
judges (so in Jg 10!, but probably not by editor of 
9norin1]S 12"). Acc. to Jg 81 (R) he was a son 
of Gideon by a Shechemite concubine. Upon his 
father’s death he gained over ‘his mother’s 
brethren’ in Shechem, and with the aid of a hired 
troop of ‘vain and light fellows’ murdered all his 
70 brothers except the youngest, Jotham, who con- 
trived to escape. <A. then ascended the throne 
and assumed the kingly title (91... Jotham, leav- 
ing his place of concealment, spoke at Mt. Gerizim 
his well-known parable (vv.7!), which was calcu- 
lated to sow dissension amongst the Shechemites, 
who were partly of Can. and partly of Isr. blood. 
After three years both sections were weary of 
the rule of A., who seems to have taken up his 
residence elsewhere (vv.2%%). Gaal, the leader 
of the Israelite faction (see, however, Moore on 
Jg 9585), made such headway in Shechem that 
Zebul, the governor, an adherent of A., was 
obliged to feign comphance with his designs. All 
the while, however, he was keeping A. secretly 
informed of the revolutionary movement, and sug- 
gesting methods of checking it (vv.2**). At length 
A. advanecd to attack the city, and Gaal was 
completely routed, and after his defeat expelled 
by Zebul (vv.*4#). In a second day’s fight A. 
captured Shechem and put to the sword all the 
inhabitants that fell into his hands. A number 
having taken refuge in the temple of El-berith, 
he burned the building over their heads (νν. 2:9). 
Sometime afterwards A. met his death while 
besieging Thebez. scing struck down by a 
niillstone which a woman flung from the wali, he 
ordered his armour-bearer to kill him in order to 
escape the disgrace of perishing by the hand of a 
woinan (νυ, ἢ). 

The above is a reasonable and in general self- 
eonsistent narrative, but there are not a few points 
of detail where the course of events is involved in 
considerable obscurity. Zcbul upon any theory 
plays a double part, but it is not quite certain 
whether there was to the last a complete under- 
standing between him and A. Kittel thinks there 
was, and supposes that Z. was put to death by the 
Shechemites after they discovered his treachery. 
Wellhausen, on the contrary, believes that he per- 
ished along with the Shechemites, A. having come 
to regard him as the real instigator of the revolt, 
and refusing to be propitiated by the offering of 
Gaal as a scape-goat. It is further doubtful 
whether A. himself acted in the interests of the 
Can. or of the Isr., but at all events Wellhausen 
rightly remarks that ‘the one permanent fruit of 
his activity was that Shechem was destroyed as a 
Can. city and rebuilt for Israel’ (cf. 1 K 191-25). 

The story of A. in Jg 9 is the natural sequel of 
the version of Gideon’s hist. contained in 8727 (note 
also how the sentiments of Jotham’s parable agree 
with 8.25. 23 unless, indeed, these lattcr two verses 
are an 8th cent. interpolation). The narrative is 
one of the oldest in OT, belonging to the same type 
as the narratives concerning the minor Judges. It 


| is free from Deuter. touches and turns of expression, 
If the title J! be adopted for the | 


and may in its present form date from the earhest 
years of the monarchy. Its purpose is to show 
how the murder of Gideon’s sons was avenged on 
A. and the Shechemites, who were practically his 
accomplices (957, cf. vv. 7 1%), Budde attributes 


A.?, 78, 138; | the preservation of the story to Εὖ, who, however, 


10 ABINADAB 
himself composed the Jotham parable. Moore 
considers that it is possible to disentangle two 
narratives, (A) vv.22-2 42°45. 56, goonate with which 
are vv.!-21, (B) vv.2641, The first of these he would 
assign to E, the second to J. This sclicme has the 
advantage of removing a good many difliculties 
presented by the chapter in its present form. 

LITERATURE.—Cornill, Hinieit.2 56; Wildeboer, Lit. ἃ. A.T. 
33, 82, 232; Driver, LOT 157 ; Wellhausen, Comp. d. Hex. 227 fi., 
353 ff.; Budde, Richt. u. Sam. 117ff.; Kittel, Hist. of Ποῦ. ii. 
13 n., 18 n., 82 n., 85 ff.; Moore, Judges, 237 fi. 

4, A priest, the son of Abiathar, acc. to 1 Ch 
1816, where, however, the reading of MT. ‘ Abime- 
lech the son of Abiathar,’ is obviously a mistake 
for ‘ Abiathar the son of Ahimeleclh ’ (cf. 25 817 and 
notes on it by Budde in Haupt’s Sacred Bks. of OT, 
and by Kittel in Kautzsch’s A.7.). See ABIATHAR. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ABINADAB (27Y28 ‘father is generous’; LXX 
always ᾿Αμειναδάβ (A ᾿Αμιναδάβ), except at 158 815, 
where B (but not A) reads ‘Iwvadd8).—1. Owner of 
the house whither the ark was brought by the 
men of Kirjath-jearim after the catastrophe at 
Beth-Shemesh (1 5 7!), whence it was subsequently 
removed by David, 2S 6%, 1 Ch 13% During 
its stay here it was kept by Eleazar, son of 
Abinadab. 2. The second son of Jesse, specially 
mentioned in the narrative of 1 S 16 as not being 
the elect of J” for the kingdom. He accom- 
panied his brothers Eliab and Shammah to join 
Saul’s army against the Philistines—1 8 168 17}, 
1 Ch 213, 3. A son of Saul slain in the battle of 
Mt. Gilboa, 1 S 31?=1 Ch 10% Otherwise men- 
tioned only in the genealogies of Chronicles, 1 Ch 
833 939 But cf. art. ISHvI. 4 On Abinadab in 
1 K 41 (AV, not RV), see BEN-ABINADAB. 

G. B. GRAY. 

ABINOAM (oyiax ‘father is pleasantness’), the 
father of Barak, is mentioned both in the song 
(Jg 5613) and the prose narrative ( 45:13) of the 
campaign of Barak and Deborah against the 
Canaanites. G. B. GRAY. 


ABIRAM (ov2s ‘my father is the Exalted One’). 
—1. The son of Khab, a Reubenite, who with 
Dathan (wich see) conspired against Moses 
(Nu 160] 65. Dt 115, Ps 1001ὴ, 2, The firstborn 
son of Hiel the Bethelite, on whom the curse 
fell for rebuilding Jericho (1 K 1659). 

G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY. 

ABISHAG (2¥°28, meaning uncertain; possibly 
‘father has wandered’).—A very beautiful young 
Shunammitess who was brought to comfort David 
in his extreme old age, according to the advice of 
his servants, 1 K 12%, After David’s death, 
Abishag, as his father’s widow, was asked in 
marriage by Adonijah; the request was refused 
by Solomon, who appears to have seen in it a 
renewal of Adonijah’s claim to the throne, 1 
K 212-4; of. W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage, 
p. 89f. G. B. GRAY. 


ABISHAT (was, but ‘vax 2 8 10, 1 Ch 216 11% 
1812 1911-15 « My father is Jesse’).—A. appears from 
1 Ch 916 to have been the eldest son of Zeruiah, 
David’s sister. More impetuous than the crafty 
Joab, but equally implacable, ‘hard’ (28 3° 19°), 
the first mention of Abishai (1 8 26°) presents him 
to us as already one of the most daring and devoted 
of David’s followers. He volunteers to go down 
with David to Saul’s camp by night, and is only 
prevented by Dawvid’s veneration for the king’s 
sacred office from smiting Saul ‘to the earth at one 
stroke.’ We next find him (2 § 918. 3) with his 
two brothers at that battle of Gibeon which had 
such fatal results, first to Asahel, and ultimately 
to Abner, in whose treacherous murder by Joab, 
Abishai shared as joint avenger of blood (2 S 


ABNER 
3° 3), The victory in the Valley of Salt over 
Edom (cf. 2 Καὶ 14’), which is ascribed to David in 
2 S$ 8! (Syrians), and to Joab in Ps 60 title 
(1 K 1115. 16), is attributed to Abishai in 1 Ch 183, 
In the war that was caused by Hanun’s insult to 
David’s envoys, Joab gave Abishai command of 
the second division against the Ammonites, while 
he himself opposed the Syrians (2 S 10! 14), 
Abishai’s character is well brought out in the story 
of David’s flight, when he retorts the abuse of 
Shimei in true Oriental style, and is impaticnt 
to slay the offender at once (28 16°"). Nor could 
Shimei’s subsequent abject submission induce 
Abishai to forgive the man that had ‘cursed the 
Lord’s anointed’ (1974). In the battle with 
Absalom, Abishai shared the command of David’s 
army with Joab and Ittai (18-517). In 2 § 209 
the name Joab should probably be substituted 
for that of Abishai (so Jos. Anfé. VII. xi. 6, the 
Syr. vers., Wellhausen, Thenius, and Driver), and 
v.’ read as in the LXX: ‘And there went out 
after him Abishai and Joab’s men,’ ete. It is 
natural to suppose that Abishai connived at the 
murder of Amasa by Joab, 28 2010 (so Josephus). 
His special exploits were, rescuing David from 
Ishbi-benob, 2 δὲ 21", and slaying three hundred 
men, 238%. These feats earned for him the first 
ylace ‘of the three in the second rank’ (1 Ch 115], 

Vm), the other two being probably Joab and 
Benaiah ; the first three being Jashobeam, Eleazar, 
and Shammah. 

Abishai probably died before the rebellion of 
Adonijah. If he had been alive, he must have been 
mentioned among the leaders of either side. 

N. J. Ὁ. Wate 

ABISHALOM.—See art. ABSALOM. 


ABISHUA (t:v*ax, meaning uncertain; perhaps 
‘father is wealth.’—1. According to the genealo- 
gies of Chron., where alone the name _ occurs, 
son of Phinehas and father of Bukki, 1 Ch 64%, 
Ezr 7°; cf. 1 Es 8? and art. ABISUE. 2A Βεη- 
jamite ; presumably the name was that of a clan, 
since other names in the context are certainly clan 
names, 1 Ch 84; ef. Nu 263°, G. B. GRAY. 


ABISHUR (22s ‘father is a wall’).—A Jerah- 
meelite described as ‘son’ of Shammai; Abihail 
was his wife, and Ahban and Molid his children 
(1 Ch 254), 


ABISSEI (AV Abisei).—One of the ancestors of 
Ezra (2 Es 17), called in 1 Ch 64 ABISHUA, and in 
1 Es 8? ABISUE. 


ABISUE (LXX, B ’ABewoal, A ᾿Αβισοναί) 1 Es 8", 
AV Abisum, is identical with Abishua. 


ABITAL (ὑπ ‘father is dew’), wife of David, 
to whom, during his residence in Hebron, she 
bore Shephatiah, 2 8 34=1 Ch 3%. 


ABITUB (aay), 1 Ch 8", and ABIUD (᾿Αβιούδ), 
Mt 1. See GENEALOGY. 


ABJECT, now only an adj., was formerly also 
a subst. and a verb. As a subst., meaning thc 
dregs of the people, abject is found in Ps 35% 
‘The abjects (63), RVm ‘smiters’) gathered them- 
selves together against me.’ Cf. T. Bentley (1582), 
“Ὁ Almightie God: which raisest up the abjects, 
and exaltest the miserable from the dunghill,’ 
Monu. Matr. iii. 328; G. Herbert, ‘Servants and 
abjects flout me,’ Temple : Sacrifice, 36. 

J. HASTINGS. 

ABNER, 7338 (ΣΝ 1S 145°), ‘my father is 
Ner,’ or ‘is a lamp.’ Saul’s first cousin, accord- 
img to 1 Καὶ 14° (the more probable account), 


ABNER 


ABOMINATION 11 


but uncle according to 1 Ch 89:35 0559. Jog, 
follows Chronicles in Ant. VI. iv. 3, but Samuel in 
VI. vi. 6. The language used of him by David, 
‘Art not thou a valiant man, and who is like to 
thee in Israel?’ (1 S 26%); ‘Know ye not that 
there is a prince and a great man fallen this day in 
Israel?’ (2S 338), is not inconsistent with the re- 
corded facts of Abner’s life, although the one 
speech was uttered in a tone of banter, and the 
other possibly dictated by motives of policy. As 
captain of the host (1 8 14° 17°), Abner sat next 
Saul at the banquet (1 8 20%), and lay near him in 
the camp (26*:"), A Jewish tradition (Jerome, Qu. 
Heb. in loc.) states that the witch of Endor was 
Abner’s mother. On Saul’s death Abner secured 
for Ishbosheth the allegiance of all the tribes 
except Judah (2 S 2%"). He placed the feeble 
king at Mahanaim, while he himself conducted the 
war with David west of Jordan. One of the 
battles—that of the pool of Gibeon—is detailed on 
account of its fatal results. Here we have evidence 
of Abner’s comparative mildness of character. It 
is possible that the preliminary encounter of the 
champions of the two armies was suggested by him 
in order to decide the claims of the rival houses 
without unnecessary bloodshed. Then we have 
his reiterated reluctance to slay Asahel, and, finally, 
his protest against the unnaturalness of the war: 
‘Shall the sword devour for ever? . . . How long 
shall it be ere thou bid the people return from 
following their brethren ?’ 

As the war proceeded in David’s favour ‘ Abner 
made himself strong in the house of Saul’ (28 3°). 
This rendering lends some plausibility to Ishbosh- 
eth’s insinuation that he was aiming at the 
crown by a liaison with the late king’s concubine 
(cf. 2S 128 167, 1 K 28-25), The indignation, 
however, with which Abner repelled the charge, 
and the absence of self-seeking in his subsequent 
conduct, support the paraphrase of AV and hVm, 
‘showed himself strong for (1) the house of Saul.’ 

Be that as it may, the accusation alienated 
Abner, who forthwith declared that he would 
accomplish J“’s will by making David king over 
all Israel. He cntered at once into negotia- 
tions both with David and the elders of Israel and 
Benjamin. David, on his part, astutely demanded 
as a preliminary the restitution of Michal, who 
would be at once a link with the house of Saul 
and a living memorial of David’s early prowess. 
Ishbosheth’s shadowy authority was made use of 
to carry out this condition. Abner was now 
hospitably entertained by David at Hebron, and 
had seareely depart:d to fulfil his engagements to 
David when Joab returned from a foray. Asahel’s 
death was still unavenged; here was a plausible 
pretext for ridding himself of a dangerous rival ; 
so Joab secretly recalled Abner, and with the 
connivance of Abishai treacherously murdered him 
in the gate of Hebron, a city of refuge. The 
enormity of this crime called forth from David a 
bitter curse (2 8 3%) on the perpetrator, and was 
never forgotten by him (1 K 2532, Abner was 
buried in Hebron, amidst the lamentations of the 
nation. The king himself acted as chief mourner, 
and honoured the dead warrior with an elegy which 
pithily expresses the strange irony of fate by which 
the princely Abner died a death suitable to a pro- 
fane and worthless man. (Heb. ‘was A. to die [i.e. 
ought he to have died]as Nabal dieth?’) The dismay 
caused by Abner’s death (2 S 41) seems to prove 
that neither Ishbosheth nor his subjects in general 
had realised Abner’s defection. The inevitable 
crisis was hastened, and by a curious chance the 
head of the murdered Ishbosheth was buried in 
Abner’s grave (2 S 4), We learn from the 


Chronicler that Abner dedicated certain spoil for 
the repairs of the tabernacle (1 Ch 2058), and that 


his son Jaasiel was captain of Benjamin in David’s 
reign (1 Ch 277). Ν, 9. Ὁ. WHITE; 


ABODE.—1i. The past tense of ABIDE (which 
566), 2. In Jn 14% (‘ We will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him’) a. is tr. of the same 
word (μονή) which in Jn 14? 1s rendered MANSION 
(which see). J. HASTINGS. 


ABOMINATION.—Four separate Heb. words 
are thus rendered in OT (sometimes with the 
variation abominable thing), the application of 
which is in many respects very different. (1) The 
commonest of these words is 7ayia, which expresses 
most generally the idea of something loathed (ef. 
the verb, Mie 3°), esp. on religious grounds: thus 
Gn 43% ‘to eat food with the Hebrews is an 
abonunation to the Egyptians,—a strong ex- 
pression of the exclusiveness with which the 
Egyptians viewed foreigners, esp. such as had no 
regard for their religious scruples; thus, on 
account of their veneration for the cow (whieh was 
sacred to Isis), they would not use the knife or 
cooking utensil of a Greek, which might have been 
employed in preparing the flesh of a cow as food 
(Hdt. 11. 41); Gn 4053 ‘every shepherd is an 
abomination to the Egyptians,’—shepherds, viz., 
were ranked, it seems, with the βουκόλοι, whose 
occupation was deemed a degrading one, who from 
living with their herds in reed cottages on the 
marshes were called marshmen, and who are 
depicted on the monuments as dirty, unshaven, 
poo clad, and even as dwarfs and deformed (ef. 

el. ad loc.; Birch-Wilkinson, Ane. Hg. 1878, i. 
288 f., 11. 444; Wiedemann, Herodots zweites Buch, 
1890, p. 371 f.; Erman, Life in Anc. Eg. p. 439); 
Ex 8525 (δ) the Israelites are represented as unwilling 
to sacrifice ‘the abomination of the Egyptians’ in 
Egypt itself, with allusion, probably, to animals 
which the Egyptians abstained religiously from 
sacrificing, though they were sacrificed freely by 
the Hebrews, as the cow, which was sacred to Isis, 
the bull, unless it was pronounced by the priests to 
be καθαρός, or free from the sacred marks of Apis 
(Herodotus’ statements on this point are not 
entirely borne out by the monuments, but there 
seems to be some foundation for them), sheep at 
Thebes, and goats [according to Wiedemann, an 
error for rams} in Mendes (Hat. ii. 38, 41, 42, 46; 
ef. Birch-Wilk. 11. 460, 111. 108 f., 304 f. ; Wiede- 
mann, J.c. pp. 180-182, 183, 187 f., 196 f., 218 f.). 

Two special usages may be noted : (a) the phrase 
Jehovah's abomination, of idolatry or practices 
connected with it, or of characters or acts morall 
displeasing to God, Dt 72 123! 171 1812 995 9319 as) 
Zor 27° (et, 24°, Lik 16%), Pr 3% 1110 19% 15% 9 20 
16° 17:8 2010. 23 (comp. in a Phen. inscription, ap. 
Driver, Samuel, p. xxvi, the expression ‘‘Ash- 
toreth’s abomination,’ of the violation of a tomb) ; 
(ὦ) esp. in the plur., of heathen or immoral 
practices, principally in H and Ezk, as Lv 18: 26.327. 
£9.80 9013 1) 1318 19) 174 18% 129018 Jer 710 3235 1 Καὶ 
144, 2 K 1632121) ἘΠ χ]ς 5% 11 79. 4. 8.9 86. 13.15 ete, (43 
times in Ezk), rarely of an actual idol, 2 K 23% (of 


Milcom), Is 441°, and perhaps Dt 321, 


(2) Sip, the technical term for stale sacrificial 
flesh, which has not been eaten within the pre- 
scribed time, only Lv 718 19’, Ezk 413 (where the 
prophet protests that he has never partaken of it), 
and (plur.) Is 654. For distinction this might be 
rendered refuse meat; the force of the allusion in 
Ezk 413, Is 654, in particular, is entirely lost by the 
rendering ‘ abominable thing’ of AV, RV. 

(3) ppv, the technical term for the flesh of pro- 
hibited animals (see article UNCLEAN), Lv 77! 
] 110-13. 20. 23. 41. 42 (ef, the corresponding verb, v. 11: 18. 48 
2075): this sense of the word gives the point to 
Ezk 819, Is 6017, γρῳῷ would be best represented by 
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detcestation, or detestable thing (ef. detest for the 
verb, Dt 7%). Note that in Dt 14° abomination is 
nayia, not the technical yay used in Lv 11. 

(4) wpw, allied in etymology to (3), but in usage 
confined almost exclusively to objeets connected with 
idolatry, and chiefly a contemptuous designation 
of heathen deities themselves: first in Hos 910 ‘and 
became detestations like that which they loved’ (Baal 
of Peor, named just before); more frequently in 
writers of the age of Jer and Ezk, viz. Dt 990} (4%, 
Jer 4! 730 1-- 13:1: 1638, Ezk 511 720 1118. 21 07. 8. 80 
377%, 1 K 15 Milcom the detestation of the Ammon- 
ites,’ v.77, 2 K 23-13 (not of Milcom), v.74; also 
Is 66%, Zec 9%. In AV, RV, where this word 
occurs beside sayin (No. 1), as Ezk 54 7” (and Ezk 
37”, even where it stands alone), it is rendered for 
distinction detestable thing; and either this or 
detestation would be the most suitable Eng. 
equivalent for it. S. R. DRIVER. 


ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION, THE (τὸ 
βδέλνγμα τῆς épnuwoews), Mt 2445, Mk 13%, 
“spoken of by Daniel the prophet,’ the appearance 
of which, ‘standing ἐν τόπῳ ἁγίῳ (Mt), or ὅπου οὐ 
det (Mk),’ is mentioned by Christ as the signal for 
the flight of Christians from Judea, at the time of 
the approaching destruction of Jerus. The Gr. 
phrase is borrowed from Dn 9% LXX βδέλνγμα τῶν 
ἐρημώσεων (so Theod.), 11% LXX βδέλυγμα 
ἐρημώσεως (Theod. 86. ἠφανισμένον), 12% LXX τὸ 
βδέλνγμα τῆς ἐρημώσεως (‘Theod. 6. ép.); ef. 88 (LXX, 
Theod.) ἡ ἁμαρτία ἐρημώσεως. The Heb. in the first 
of these passages is oD o’y3py, in the second ppwa 
nove, in the third op’ py, in the last ov ywan. 
yipw is the word explained under ABOMINATION (4), 
as being often the contemptuous designation of a 
heathen god or idol. opt and on’ are, however, 
difficult. opt elsewhere (only Ezr 9%-4) means 
horrified ; na’ means usually desolate (as La 15. 16). 
though it might also (as ptep. of ony, zk 2616 27% 
al.) mean horrified as well; in Dn, however 
(supposing the text to be sound), the exigeneies of 
the sense have obliged many eommentators to sup- 
pose that the Poel conjug. has a trans. force ; hence 

V 957 “one that maketh desolate’; 117! ‘and they 
shall profane the sanctuary, even the fortress, and 
shall take away the continual burnt-offering, and 
they shall set up the abomination that maketh 
desolate’; 12" ‘from the time that the continual 
burnt-offering shall be taken away, and the 
abomination that maketh desolate set up’; so 8% 
ony ywen ‘the transgression that maketh desolate’ (the 
form anv meght just be a ptcp. Poel with the Ὁ 
dropped ; Ges.-K. §§ 55 ft. 1, 52. 2 R. 6). In spite, 
however, of the uncertainty as regards ony (or 
nown), the general sense of 11%! and 12! is elear. 
Dn 111-45. deals with the history of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and v.*! refers to the desecration of the 
temple by the troops of Antiochus, the subsequent 
suspension of the daily burnt-offering and other 
religious services (which lasted for three years), 
and to the erection on 15 Chislev, B.c. 168, of a 
small idol-altar (βωμός) upon the Altar of burnt- 
offering (1 Mac 1°), 12! (like 8:8) is another 
reference to the same events. It is remarkable, 
now, that in 1 Mae 153 the idol-altar is called by 
exactly the same name that is used in the Bk, 
of Dn —dxodduncoy βδέλυγμα ἐρημώσεως ἐπὶ τὸ 
θυσιαστήριον (cf. 6). Dn 9515 very difficult: but, 
as the reference in NT is rather to 113] and 124, 
it need not here be further considered; LXX, 
Theod., however, it may be noted, have καὶ ἐπὶ τὸ 
ἱερὸν βδέλυγμα τῶν ἐρημώσεων. ΟΥ̓́ the per lexing 
expression ony ppv, now, a clever and plausible 
explanation has been suggested by Nestle (Ζ247}} 
1884, p. 248; ef. Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 
105; Bevan, Dan. p. 193), viz. that it is a con- 
temptuous allusion to mov bya Baal of heaven, a 


title found often in Pheen. and (with pow for ony) 
Aram. inscriptions, and the Sem. equivalent of 
the Gr. Ζεύς : according to 2 Mac 6? Antiochus 
desired to make the temple a sanctuary of Ζεὺς 
’OduTvos, —as his coins show (Nestle, Marginalien, 
p- 42, who cites Babelon, Les Lois de Syrie, pp. xiv, 
xIviil), his patron deity,—who in the Syr. vers. of 
the same passage is actually called pow 9y1 Baal of 
heaven. Upon this view, we are released from the 
necessity of searching for a meaning of oow in 
exact accordance with the context; the βωμός 
(with, possibly, an image connected with it) erected 
by the Syrians upon the Altar of burnt-offering 
was termed derisively by the Jews the ‘desolate 
abomination,’ the ‘abomination’ being the altar 
(and image?) of Zeus (Baal), and ‘desolate’ 
(shOméem) being just a punning variation of 
‘heaven ’?(shdmaim). The τιν trs. of Dn and 1 Mac, 
in so far as they supposed the expression to mean 
βδέλνγμα ἐρημώσεως, no doubt understood the 
idolatrous emblem to involve, by its erection, the 
desertion of the temple by its usual worshippers, 
and ultimately its actual ‘desolation’ (see 1 Mac 
4°83), 11°! and 8 (the subst. with the art., the 
ptep. without it), and still more (if, as is probable, 
the reference be to the same idolatrous emblem) 
951 (the subst. plur., the ptep. sing. ), are grammatie- 
ally difficult ; but the text in these passages is 
perhaps not in its original form (ef. Bevan). 

As to the meaning of the expression in the 
prophecy of Christ, it is very difficult to speak with 
confidence. It would be most naturally under- 
stood (οἵ. Spitta, Offenb. des Joh. 493-496) of some 
desecrating emblem, similar in genera! character to 
the altar or image ereeted by Antiochus, and of 
whieh that might be regarded as the prototype: 
but nothing exactly corresponding to this is 
recorded by history; the order which Caligula 
issued for the erection in the temple of a statue of 
himself, to which divine honours were to be paid, 
being not enforced (Jos. An¢. XVIII. vill. 8). The 
three inost usual explanations are—(1) the Rom. 
standards, to which sacrifices were offered by the 
Rom. soldiers in the temple, after it had been 
entered by Titus (Jos. BJ VI. vi. 1) ; (2) the desecra- 
tion of the temple by the Zealots, who seized it and 
made it their stronghold, shortly before the city 
was invested by Titus (2b. Iv. iii. 6-8, cf. vi. 3 end); 
(3) the desolation of the temple-site by the heathen, 
at the time of its capture by Titus (so Meyer). 
The term standing (which points to sone conerete 
object) is a serious objection to the second 
and third of these explanations; it is some 
objection, though not ΠΡ ΕΣ a fatal one, to the 
first, that it plaecs the signal for flight at the very 
last stage of the enemy’s successes, when even the 
dwellers in Judzea (in view of whom the words are 
spoken) would seem no longer to necd the warning. 
The erection of the imperial statue in the Temple 
was, however, only averted in the first instance 
by the earnest representations of the procurator 
Petroninus and of King ae Ι., and afterwards 
by Caligula’s own untimely death (Schiirer, HJP 
I. ii. 99f.): the emperor’s order caused great 
alarm among the Jews, who even after his death 
(A.D. 41) continued to fear lest one of his successors 
should revive and enforce it (Pfleiderer, Das 
Urehrist. pp. 403-407; Mommsen, Provinces, 11. 
196 ff., 203 if.); hence (as even the first explanation 
mentioned above leaves something to be desired) 
it may not be an unreasonable conjecture * that 
the language of the original prophecy was more 
ceneral, and that, during the years of agitation and 
tension which preceded the final struggle of A.D. 
70, it was modified so as to give more definite 
expression to such apprehensions; the mase. 


* The writer is indebted for this suggestion to his friend, Prof 
Sanday. 


en cn ΘΘΘΘΘΘΘΘΘΒΘΘΒΘΘΒΒΒΘΒΘΒΘΒΕ- 
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ἑστηκότα, Which in Mk 13 is the best reading (x 
BL; so RV, ‘ standing where he ought not’), would 
also lend itself more readily to this explanation 
than to any of those previously mentioned.* The 
supposition (Weiss) that the army of the heathen 
Ronians is referred to, involves an unnatural 
applieation, both of the expression ‘abomination of 
desolation,’ and of the verb ‘standmg.’ In the 
parallel passage of Lk (21) the phraseology of the 
earlier synoptists seems to have been not only (as 
in so many other eases) re-cast, but also coloured 
by the event (‘when ye see Jerus. encircled by 
armies, then know that her desolation hath drawn 
nigh’); a paraphrase such as this, however, cannot 
fairly be deemed an authoritative interpretation of 
the expression used in Mt and Mk.+ 
S. R. DRIVER. 

ABOUT.—As an adv. about is used in AV in 
the following obsolete expressions: —1. To lead 
about or go about = roam about, circuitously. 
The verb is mostly 329, which simply means to 
‘turn’: Ex 13% ‘God led the people about, 
through the way of the wilderness’; Jos 16° ‘ The 
border went about (RV ‘turned about’) eastward’; 
18 15" * He set him up a place, and is gone about 
and passed on’; Ec 2% ‘I went about (RV 
‘turned about,’ 7.e. considered my past life) to 
cause my heart to despair.’ 2. To go about=here 
and there, up and down: Jer 31” ‘ How long wilt 
thou go about (RV ‘hither and thither’), O thou 
backsliding daughter?’ 3. To go about=to seek, 
attempt: Jn 7" ‘Why go ye about to kill Me?’ 
i Vecives*ceek~ in Jn 7) 9%, Ac 21, Ro 10", 
‘assay’ in Ac 246 267, and keeps ‘go about’ in 
Ae 9”, 4 Tocast about=to turn round: Jer 414 
‘So all the people .. . cast about and returned.’ 
5. Thereabout=about that: Lk 244 ‘They were 
much perplexed thereabout.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ABRAHAM.—The narrative of the patriarch 
Abraham is contained in Gn 11-2533, and, as it 
stands before us, consists of a serles of con- 
seeutive stories or scenes from the patriarch’s 
life. It makes no pretenee of being a complete 
biography. It miay be doubted whether the 
compiler of the Hex. had any intention of pre- 
serving aid the extant traditions respecting A. 
His purpose seems rather to have been to select 
from the traditions current among the Hebrews 
such narratives as would best illustrate the origin 
of the Isr. nation, and would best set forth how 
the divine Providence had shielded the infancy of 
the chosen race, and had predestined it both to 
inherit the land of Can. and to be a blessing 
among the nations of the earth. As would be 
natural under the circumstances, the traditions 
relating to A. have speeial reference to saered 
localitics in Pal.; but unfortunately they do not 
afford any very precise data for determining the 
age in which he lived. The compiler gives us a 
picture of A. which he derived apparently from 
three groups of tradition. We will first briefly 
summarise the narrative, and then indicate the 


* Those critics who (as Keim, Jesus of Naz. ν. 237-239; cf. 
Holtzmann, Handkomm. i. 259 f., Einl. zum NTS, p. 383 f., with 
the references) regard Mt 2419-28, Mk 1314-27, ag an independent 
Jewish (or Jewish-Christian) apocalypse originating shortly before 
A.D. 70, which has been incorporated with our Lord’s discourse, 
can, of course, adopt still more readily the same explanation ; 
but it is difficult to think that even these verses, though par- 
ticular phrases may have been modified in the course of oral 
aicamees are without a substantial basis in the words of 

hrist. 

+t Bousset (Der Antichrist, 1895, pp. 14, 93, 106f., 141f.), 
treating Mt 2419 f.(=Mk 13144.) as purely eschatological, sup- 
poses the reference to be to the future Antichrist, who is 
frequently described (on the basis of 2 Th 24) as sitting in the 
Temple, and receiving divine honours (e.g. by Irenwus, v. 25. 1, 
30. 4; see further passages in Bousset, Ὁ. 104 f.); but it may be 
doubted whether the view of Mt 24154, upon which this ex- 
planation depends, is correct. 


a ........... 
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portions which belong to the separate sourees of 
tradition, aceording to the generally accepted 
results of critical analysis. 

Abram, Nahor, aud Haran are sons of Terah. 
Their home is in Ur of the Chaldees (Gn 11*4-28), 
where Haran dies. A. marries Sarai, who was his 
half-sister (Gn 20"). <A. and his wife, with their 
nephew Lot, Haran’s sou, accompany Terah, who 
migrates from Ur of the Chaldees, and journeys to 
Haran, where Terah dies (Gn 11% #, Jos 24°), 
Terah is said to have had Canaan in view when he 
set out upon his journey (Gn 113}. A. in Haran 
reeeives the divine command to quit his country 
and kindred, and aceompanied by Lot enters the 
land of Can. He traverses the whole country ; 
and we are told in particular of Shechem and 
Bethel being places at which he halted, and, as his 
custom was, built an altar to J” (Gn 12?**), Driven 
by a famine, A. journeys to Egypt, where, in 
cowardly fear for his own life, he says that Sarai 
is his sister, and does not acknowledge her as his 
wife. The princes of Egypt bring the report of 
Sarai’s beauty to Pharaoh king of Egypt, who 
sends to fetch her, has her placed in his own 
harem, and loads A. with presents on her account. 
The intervention of J” alone delivers the mother of 
the promised raee from her peril. Pharaoh learns 
of the wrong he is doing, through the plagues 
which befali his house. In great dudgeon he 
summons A., justly reproaches him for the decep- 
tion, and dismisses hun and his belongings from 
Egypt (121°). 

A. and Lot return from Egypt to the district of 
Bethel; but their possessions in flocks and herds 
have greatly increased. It proves impossible for 
two such large droves to keep close together. 
Constant disputes break out between the retainers 
of the two chiefs. It is evident that they must 
separate. A., though the elder, proposes the 
separation, and oifers Lot the ehoice as to the 
region to which he shall go. Lot chooses the rich 
pasture-land of the Jordan valley, and departs. 
A. vemains on the soil which has been promised 
hini, and receives as a reward for his unselfishness 
a renewal of the divine prediction that his de- 
scendants shall inhabit it as their own (13). A. 
removes to Hebron (133%), and while he is encamped 
there war breaks out in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. The kings of the towns in the Jordan 
valley rebel against Chedor-Laomer (Iudur - 
Lagamar), the great Hlamite king. The king of 
Elam with his vassals, the kings of Shinar, Ellasar, 
and Goyyim (?), march against the rebels, defeat 
them in a great battle, and retire, carrying οἵ 
many prisoners and rich booty from Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Lot is one of the captives. A. is no 
sooner apprised of this than he arms his 318 
retainers, and summons to his aid Mamre, Eshcol, 
and Aner, the three chieftains of the Hebron 
district, with whom he is confederate. The com- 
bined force overtakes the victorious army at Dan, 
in the N. of Canaan, surprises them by a night 
attack, routs them, and recovers Lot and the 
other prisoners, and all the booty. On the way 
baek A. is met in the plain of Shaveh by the king 
of Sodom, and Melehizedek king of Salem. Mel- 
chizedek solemnly blesses A. for his heroic deed ; 
and the Heb. patriarch, in recognition of Mel- 
chizedek’s priestly office, gives him a tenth of the 
spoil. On the other hand, he proudly declines 
the offer whieh the king of Sodom makes, that A. 
should receive the spoil for himself; he asks only 
for the share that would compensate his eon- 
federates, Mamre, Eshcol, and Aner, and their 
men (14). 

A., who by reason of his childlessness cannot 
entertain hopes of the fulfilment of the divine 
promise, receives in a special vision assuranee of 
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the great future of the race that shall spring from 
him. By the gracious condescension of the 
Almighty, a covenant is made by sacrifice between 
the patriarch and God; and during the night, 
when a deep sleep has fallen upon A., he learns 
the future destiny of his descendants, and the 
vision is ratified by an outward symbol (15 &? 12-17), 
Sarai, who has no hope of having children, per- 
suades A. to take Hagar, her Egyp. maidservant, 
as a concubine. Hagar, finding herself with 
child, is insolent towards Sarai, who thereupon 
treats her so harshly that Hagar flees into the 
desert. She is there stopped by an angel, and 
sent back, comforted by the promise respecting the 
child that is to be born. ‘This is Ishmael (16). 
But Ishmael is not the promised son. Thirteen 
more years elapse before God appears again to A., 
and again promises that his descendants will be a 
mighty nation. In pledge of the fulfilment of his 
word, he changes Abram’s name to Abraham, 
Sarai’s to Sarah, and ordains that the rite of 
circumcision shall be the sign of the covenant 
between God and the house of Abraham. The 
promise that Sarah shall have a son, and the com- 
mand to call his name Isaac, prepare us for the long- 
expected consummation (17). But it is not to be 
yet. Another great scene intervenes, to try, as it 
were, the patriarch’s faith, and make proof of the 
character of the father of the Heb. race. J”, accom- 
panied by two angeis, appears in human form to 
A. as he sits before his tent by the oaks of Mamre. 
A.’s offer of hospitality is accepted; and as the 
three strangers partake of the meal, the one who 
is J” promises to A. a son by Sarah, who overhears, 
and laughs incredulously (181°). The two angels 
proceed to Sodom and Gomorrah ; J” remains with 
A., and discloses to him the approaching destruc- 
tion of ‘the citics of the plain.’ A. pathetically 
intercedes, and obtains the assurance that if but ten 
righteous be found in the city it should be spared 
for their sake (18!%*%), J” leaves A.; and then 
ensues the description of the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, the vividness of which is enhanced 
by the brief reference to A., who in the morning 
looks forth from the Will country of Hebron, 
where he had stood during his colloquy with J’, 
and sees thence the reek of the smoke rising as 
from ἃ furnace (19%). Strangely out of place 
though it seems, we find interposed at this point 
the story how A. journeyed to the South-land or 
Negeb, and dwelt in the territory of Gerar, where 
Abimelech was king, and how A. once more fears 
for his life on account of Sarah’s beauty, repre- 
sents her to be his sister, and temporarily loses her, 
when she is taken to Abimelech’s harem. As in 
the Egyp. story, Sarah is kept from harm by a 
special visitation; Abimelech is warned by God, 
releases Sarah, and rebukes A. (20). 

At length the long-promised son is born to A. of 
Sarah ; he is circumcised the 8th day, and receives 
the name of Isaac (21!-7). Sarah takes offence at 
the sight of Ishmael playing with Isaac; and A. is 
instructed by God to yield to Sarah’s demand, and 
dismiss both Hagar and Ishmael from his tent (215). 
A.’s prosperity and success induce Abimelech to 
seek alliance with the patriarch. A covenant 
between them is struck; the well, which Abi- 
melech’s servants had taken by force from A., is 
restored to him, and receives the name of Beer- 
Sheba. A. dwells for some time in Phil. territory, 
encamped in the vicinity of the well (217-4). 

Some years later, when Isaac has grown to be a 
lad, comes the last trial of A.’s faith. God orders 
him to sacrifice his only son upon a lofty Ill, 
distant three days’ journcy from his place of 
encampment. He does not hesitate. Allis done 
in perfect obedience; the knife is raised to slay 
Isaac, when a voice from heaven is heard. God 
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wishes not a hair of the lad’s head to suffer; He is 
satisfied with this proof of the patriarch’s absolute 
trust in God, his readiness to sacrifice that which 
was most precious in his eyes. A ram is sacrificed 
in the stead of Isaac; and the holy covenant 
between J” and A. is ratified anew (291-83), 

Then Sarah dies; and A., whose seed is to 
possess the whole land, has to purchase a burial- 
place. The field and cave of Machpelah at Hebron 
is the portion of ground which he buys with 
all due tormality from Ephron the Hittite; and 
there he buries Sarah (28). 

Feeling his days drawing to a close, A. causes 
his steward to swear not to let Isaac take to wife 
one of the daughters of the land, and sends him to 
Haran, where he finds Rebekah, and brings her 
back to be Isaac’s wife (24). 

It is strange next to read that A. takes Keturah 
to be his wife, and becomes the father of six sons, 
the patriarchs of Arabian tribes (251-4), But at 
the age of 175 he dies, and is buried in the cave of 
Machpelah (257-14). 

The foregoing outline shows the truth of what 
has been remarked above, that the life of A. in the 
Bk of Gn is not so much a consecutive biography 
as a series of scenes derived from groups of Heb. 
tradition, and loosely strung together. How far 
the three main groups of patriarchal narrative— 
the J, E, and P—overlapped one another we 
cannot say, but the fact that the existing account 
is derived from different sources sufficiently 
explains some of the chief difficulties and dis- 
crepancies that strike the ordinary reader. 


J.—The narrative of J opens with A. being in Haran, and 
migrating with Lot to Can. at the command of J”. 

It mentions A.’s nomadic movements in Can., and the altars 
at Bethel and Shechem. It records the separation of A. and 
Lot, and A.’s sojourn at Hebron. 

a It describes A.’s journey to Egypt, and his return to the S. of 
an. 

It contains the promises made to A., and the covenant in ch. 
15. It records the marriage with Hagar, Hagar’s flight, and the 
birth of Ishmael. 

It gives the long epic narrative of the visit of the three men 
e A.; A.’s intercession ; and the overthrow of the cities of the 
plain. 

It narrates the birth of Isaac, and the mission of A.’s servant 
to Haran. 

J = 121-4. 6-135. 7.118. 12b-18 15, 16414 18. 19 (exc. v.29) 21. (par- 
tially) 24. 

E.—The narrative of E opcns with A.’s wandering to and fro, 
with Lot, in Can. It reproduces, perhaps from some separate 
source, an account of the war between Chedor-Laomer and the 
rcbel ‘cities of the plain,’ A.’s rescue of his nephew, and Mel- 
chizedek’s blessing. 

It describes the blessing pronounced upon the patriarch in 
ch. 15. It records A.’s sojourn at Gerar, and the peril to which 
Sarah was exposed at the court of Abimelech (20). It contains 
an account of the birth of Isaac; and the mention of the 
banishment of Hagar and Ishmael implies that it also included 
an account of Ishmael’s birth. It records thealliance of A. with 
Abimelech at Beersheba. And, so far 85 A. is concerned, con- 
cludes with the story of the sacrifice of Isaac, 

E = 14. (possibly) 15. (partially) 20. 216-32 22, 

P.—The narrative of P is a mere skeleton outline of facts. A. 
is Terah’s son. Terah, with A. his son and Lot his nephew, 
leave Ur-Casdim, and set out for Can.; they stay at Haran, 
where Terah dies, 205 years old. A., 75 years old, accompanied 
by Lot, journeys to Can. A. settles near Mamre; Lot goes E, 
to the Jordan valley. A. marries Hagar ten years after enter- 
ing Can.; Ishmaelis born in A.’s 86th year. In his 99th year 
God makes a covenant with him, and ordains the rite of circum- 
cision, changing his name to Abraham, and Sarai’s to Sarah. 
A. laughs at the idea of Sarah having a son; and the son to be 
born to him is to be called Isaac. In his 100th year A. has a 
son Isaac, who is circumcised, Sarah dies at Hebron 127 years 
old, and A. purchases the cave of Machpelah for a burying-place. 
He himself dies at the age of 175, and is buried by Isaac and 
Ishmael] in the cave. 

P=136. 110. 12 161-3. 15. 16 171-27 1929 9110. 2b-5 93. 957-17, 

The combination of the three strata of tradition has only in ἃ 
few instances led to apparent inconsistencies. The J narrative, 
which makes Haran A.’s native country (Gn 12. 24), contains no 
allusion to Ur-Casdim. J’s narrative contains the story of A.’s 
cowardice in Egypt; it is E’s narrative which contains the story 
of his cowardice at the court of Abimelech. The narratives of 
J and E, which speak of Sarah’s beauty attracting the notice of 
Egyptians and Philistines, do not mention the ages of A. and 
Sarah. According to J, A. very prob. had died before the return 
of the servant with Rebekah, since y3% should prob. be read 
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for ἸῸΝ in 2467; for we can hardly suppose that Isaac’s mourning 


for his mother would have lasted for three years. The mention 
of A.’s marriage with Keturah in the foll. ch. is derived from a 
different source. 


The foll. are the chief difficulties arising from 
the Abraham narrative :— 

1, The Home of A.’s People.—From the fact that 
Terah is said to have lived at Ur-Casdim, and 
that Ur has been identified by Assyriologists with 
Uru, the modern Mugheir, in 8. Bab., the con- 
clusion has very commonly been drawn that A. 
migrated first from Chaldea. This, however, 
depends upon the correctness of the identification 
of Ur-Casdim with Uru, which has been inuch dis- 
puted on the grounds, (1) that the genealogy of Gn 
1119 brings the Sem. race as far as Mesopotamia, 
from which the next movement in the direction of 
Can. would be to Haran; (2) that the name 
Casdim was applied to an Arinenian tribe; and (3) 
that it does not appear in connexion with 8. Bab. 
until much later (upon the whole controversy see 
Kittel, Hist. of Hebrews, Eng. tr.i. 180f.; Dillmann, 
Genesis, p. 214 f. As to the position of Ur-Casdim, 
gee art. UR OF THE CHALDEES). The common 
early Heb. tradition seems to be expressed in Gn 
24, according to which A.’s kindred were the 
dwellers in N. Mesopotamia ; and it is this belief 
which also is reiterated in the story of Jacob. Cf. 
‘A Syrian (.6. Aramean) ready to perish was my 
father’? (Dt 265). Whether Ur-Casdim is to be 
placed in N. Mesopotamia or in Chaldea, the 
impression remains that ‘J’ believed A.’s home and 
kindred to have been in Haran. 

2. The Character of the Narrative related in Gn 
14,—There appears to be no reason to question the 
hist. probability of an Elamite campaign such as is 
here described. There is nothing inherently im- 
probable in the event as has sometimes, in some 
quarters, been asserted. A. did not defeat the 
Elamite army in a pitched battle; he madea night 
attack, fell upon an unsuspecting foe, and recovered 
prisoners and baggage,—a very different exploit 
from the conquest of Damascus, which late legend 
assigned to him. The primitive invasion of Chedor- 
Laomer has been claimed by some Assyriologists 
for an approximate date of 2150 (so Hommel, 5ad.- 
Ass. Gesch. p. 3); and the invasion of W. Asia by 
an Elamite will naturally be associated with the 
Elamite empire of that remote time. But upon 
what principle the events of A.’s life can be carried 
back to the 22nd cent. B.c. has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. Biblical chronology does 
not suggest the Interval of nearly a thousand years 
between A. and the Exodus. 

3. The Promises made to A. are found eight 
times repeated, (i.) Gn 1278 (ii.) 127 (ii1.) 1374 (iv.) 15 
(v.) 17 (vi.) 18 (vu.) 21! (vin.) 22%. The promises 
fall under three main heads, (a) the land of Can. 
shall be possessed by the seed of A.; (ὁ) the seed of 
A. shall become a mighty nation ; (6) A. shall have 
a son born of Sarah, and the son is to be called 
Isaac. The number of times that the promise 
appears is due to the compilers having selected this 
as the most conspicuous feature in the narrative 
of A. in each of the sources of tradition. The 
seemingly strange fact, that the narrative in ch. 
17 should take no notice of the mention of the 
same promise in ch. 15, is at once accounted for 
when it is seen to be an instance of the manner in 
which the different narratives overlap one another. 
The promises, contained in the different traditions, 
seemed to the compiler so important in view of the 
general purpose of his book, that, at the risk of 
considerable repetition, he has incorporated them 
all. These promises ever ranked among the 
religious privileges of Israel (Ro 94), They pro- 
claimed God’s covenant with His people, according 


to which He required of them simple obedience and | 


justice (Gn 185) ; they also announced that through 
Israel all nations should be blessed. 

4, The Sacrifice of Isaac marks the crowning 
event in the life of A. Obviously, it must rank as 
the surpassing act of the patriarch’s faith in God. 
But a difficulty arises in some minds from the 
wickedness of the act which God at first commands 
A. to do. Even though He never intended A. 
eventually to execute the terrible command, still is 
it consistent with divine goodness and justice to 
issue an order, to obey which seemed to have the 
result of placing blind trust in a positive command 
above the reasonable recognition of the natural 
demands of love, mercy, and justice? But there 
are two considerations which cut the ground from 
beneath this objection. (1) We are tempted to 
assume that in the patriarchal narrative the voice 
of God is an audible external communication. But 
then, as now, God speaks in different ways, and by 
conscience most directly. The question put by A.’s 
conscience was whether his complete trust in God 
extended even to the readiness to surrender his 
only son ; it was in the truest sense a word of God 
to A. (2) That the answer to this questioning was 
given in the shape of human sacrifice on a mountain 
top, illustrates the importance of bearing in mind 
the imperfect development of the moral conscious- 
ness in that remote period. Human sacrifice was 
frequently practised in Sem. races. If the wor- 
shippers of other Sem. deities were ready to 
sacrifice their firstborn to their gods, was A. to be 
behind Assyria, Ammon, and Moab in devotion? 
The moral standard of the age would not be 
shocked at a deed too fatally comnion. The ideas 
of mercy and justice were, in that period, low, and 
needed to be raised. To propitiate the Deity by 
child murder was regarded as the height of religious 
devotion. The narrative, therefore, fulfils the 
twofold object of giving the crowning proof of A.’s 
absolute faith in J”; and further, of demonstrating 
the moral superiority of faith in J” over the 
religious customs of other Sem. races. J” forbade 
the sacrifice of the firstborn : J” upheld the instinct 
implanted in human nature which shrunk in 
horror from the act. He taught that J” had no 
pleasure in the infliction of suffering upon the 
innocent ; that the character of J” was raised above 
that of the heathen gods by higher love and truer 
justice. 

ii. A. IN THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. — The 
attempt has been made to deprive the story of A. 
of all hist. value, and to represent the patriarch 
either as a mythical personage or as the typical 
impersonation of the virtues of the religious Isr. ; 
but as yet no evidence has been found to connect 
the name of A. with that of a tribal deity, while 
the endeavour to find in his story a philosophical 
description of abstract qualities seems to pre- 
suppose a stage of literary development to which 
the materials of the Hex. can make no claim, and 
to desiderate a literary unity which those materials 
emphatically contradict. 

jn the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
recollections of the nomadic age, committed to 
writing (in the form that has come down to us) in 
a post-Mosaic era, and evidently strongly coloured 
by the teaching of the prophets of J”, are likely 
to have preserved the hist. facts of the remote 
past in a form in which personal details are inex- 
tricably intertwined with racial movements, and, 
for simplicity’s sake, the destinies of a future 
nation are anticipated in the features of family 
experience. 

According to this view, A. was the leader of a 
oereat nomadic movement of the Hebrews (Gn 107} 
1415), who migrated from Mesopotamia into Canaan. 
These Hebrews penetrated as far as Egypt (Gn 12), 
but for the most part established themselves in the 
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S. of Canaan, and in Hebron and Beersheba formed 
friendly relationships with the dwellers of the 
land (Gn 14. 2177). The story of Lot seems to 
indicate that the peoples of Ammon and Moab had 
originally belonged to the Heb. migration which 
was led by A., and, having separated themselves 
from their comrades, occupied the territory of 
the Rephaim, the Emim, and the Zamzummim 
(Dt 2!2- 19-21), 

Again, it is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that some of the references to Ishmael and the 
allusion to Keturah contain an Isr. picture of the 
relationship of the Arabian tribes and clans to the 
Heb. stock rather than the record of personal 
history. The Egyp. origin of Hagar (Gn 16!) and of 
Ishmael’s wife (Gn 21?!) will then indicate that the 
new settlers received into their community a con- 
siderable admixture of an Egyp. element at the 
time when they dispersed throughout N. Arabia. 
The fact that ‘the sons of Nahor’ (Gn 2278-34), «the 
sons of Ishmael’ (Gn 251218), ‘the sons of Edom’ 
(Gn 36°-)9), form groups of twelve, and that ‘the 
sons of Keturah’ thus form a half-group of szx, is 
an additional sign of the probability that the 
record is not only that of the domestic life of a 
family, but also that of the political distribution of 
ἃ race. 

While this consideration must modify the accept- 
ance of a uniform di¢eral historicity for the narra- 
tive of A., it is not incompatible with the view 
that in A. we have the great leader of a racial 
movenient, and one who ‘eft his mark upon his 
fellow-tribesmen, not only by the eminence of his 
superior gifts, but by the distinctive features of his 
religious life, the traditional features of which were 
the devotion to one God, the abandonment of the 
polytheism of his ancestors, and the adoption of 
circumcision as the symbol of a purer cult. 

ili, A. IN THE THEOLOGY OF OT.—The scattered 
reminiscences of the patriarchs were collected and 
compiled, even more for the purpose of illustrating 
the fundamental principles of the Isr. revelation 
than with the object of retailing any exhaustive 
biography. 

The religion of Israel dates, according to OT, 
from A., not from Moses. A.’s servant addresses 
J” as the God of his master A. (Gn 24”); J" is to 
Isaac tlle God of A. (Gn 26"); to Jacob He is ‘the 
God of A. and the fear of Isaac’ (Gn 31). A. 
never speaks of J” as the God of his fathers. A. is 
the founder of the religion; he is the head of the 
family which had J” for its God. There is no 
designation of the God of Israel which can go 
farther back to the origin of the Heb. faith 
than the often-repeated title ‘the God of A.’ (cf. 
τ 17 

The story of A. reflects the belief in the free 
erace of God which chose the patriarch and brought 
him from a distant land, and in spite of his failures 
loved him and made His covenant with him. 
The call of A. and the promises made him thus 
represent the Election (ἐκλογή) of Israel. A. asthe 
chosen servant is the prophet, the instrument of 
J”s purpose (Gn 20’). He is the friend of God (Is 
418, 2Ch 207. Cf. Arab. Hl-Khalil). God’s mercies 
towards him are appealed to by the prophets of the 
Captivity (Is 51°, Ezk 395 as the ground of con- 
fidence that J” would not forsake the heirs of the 
promises made to A. 

The unique relation in which A., in Isr. theology, 
stood to the God of revelation is indicated by the 
ref. of the prophets to A. as ‘the one’ (see Is 51?+2, 
Ezk 33%, Mal 2), In the Bk of Sir, A. is spoken 
of as ‘great father of a multitude of nations; and 
there was none found like him in glory ; who kept 
the law of the Most High, and was taken into 
covenant with Him: in lis flesh he established the 
covenant ; and when he was proved he was found 
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faithful’ (441% °°), In these words are summarised 
the clief points upon which the later Jewish 
literature esp. insisted in any reference to the life 
and character of A. He was the founder of the 
race ; he was credited with a perfect knowledge of 
the Torah ; he was the institutor of circumcision ; 
he was tried, and in virtue of his faith was declared 
righteous. 

iv. A. IN THE THEOLOGY oF NT.—In NT, A. is 
referred to in a variety of ways. The words of 
John the Baptist in Mt 3°, Lk 38, and of St. Paul, Ro 
97, rebuke the popular Jewish supposition that 
descent from A. carried with it any special claim 
upon divine favour. Our Lord speaks of A. as one 
with whom all the partakers of divine redemption 
shall be privileged to dwell (Mt 81); and as of one 
who is both cognisant of things on earth, and is 
also entrusted with the special charge over the 
souls of the blest (Lk 16%). Our Lord employs the 
imagery of current religious belief; A. is the typical 
representative of ‘the rightcous’ who have been 
redeemed ; he is ‘ the father of the faithful.’ Hence 
He says (Jn 8%), ‘Your father A. rejoiced to see 
My day; and hesaw it, and was glad.’ He obtained 
a vision of the meaning of the promises, and 
rejoiced in the hope of their future fulfilment. 
Christ was the consumniation of all the aspirations 
of A., the father of the race. According to the 
Jewish tradition (Bereshith Rabba 44, Wiinsche), A. 
saw the whole history of his descendants in the 
mysterious vision recorded in Gn 155%, Thus he 
is said to have ‘rejoiced with the joy of the law’ 
(Westcott on Jn 85). 

The subject of the faith of A. seems to have 
formed a stock subject of discussion in the Jewish 
synagogue. It is alluded toin 1 Mac 2 *‘ Was not A. 
found faithful in temptation, and it was reckoned 
unto him for righteousness?’ The ‘locus classicus’ 
for the subject was Gn 15°; and the question 
propounded by the Jewish teachers turned upon 
the nature of the faith which was counted to 
A. for righteousness. ΤῸ Philo the whole history 
of A. was merely an allegory descriptive of the 
truly wise man whose inner nature is made one 
with the divine by teaching (διδασκαλία), as 
Isaae’s by nature (φύσις), and Jacob’s by discipline 
(dcxyots). In Philo’s treatment of the subject, 
‘faith,’ which frees the soul from the dominion of 
the senses, was ‘the queen of virtues’ (de Abrah. 
ii. p. 39); and Philo refers to Gn 15° at least 10 times 
(see Lightfoot, Gal. p. 158, and Ryle, Philo and 
Holy Scripture, p. 55) for the purpose of indicating 
the supreme excellence of A.’s faith. 

Rabbinical Judaism did not adopt the symbolical 
and abstract explanation which satisfied the Alex. 
philosopher. It regarded A. as inseparable from 
A.’s seed, and the faith of A. as consisting in the 
fulfilment of the law. 

Against this Rabbinic interpretation St. Paul 
directs his arguinent in Ro 4'* and Gal ὃ. Faith 
with the apostle is the motive power of the whole 
spiritual life, and he lays stress on the fact that the 
mention of A.’s faith precedes the institution 
of cirenmeision. The faith of the patriarch was 
not due to the rite; it was only ratified and con- 
firmed by it (ef. Ro 4%! and the notes of Sanday 
and Headlam). The same subject comes under 
discnssion in the Ep. of St. James; and there the 
apostle of the circumcision safeguards, as it were, 
the Christian position from a perversion of the 
Pauline teaching. With St. James ‘the faith’ of 
A. is not so much the motive power of spiritual 
life as the settled belief, the genuineness of which 
can only be:tested by action (Ja 2°, see Mayor, in 
loe.). 

Yet another reference to A.’s faith is found in 
He 118), where the patriarch is described as having 
been ‘enabled to work towards the fulfilment of 
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God’s counsel by his trust in the unseen’ (Westcott, 
in loc). The three features of the patriarch’s life 
whieh the writer of the Ep. selects for the illus- 
tration of this ‘faith,’ are (1) self-surrender, in the 
departure from his home (ν.8) ; (2) patience, in the 
pilgrim’s expectation of a future abiding place 
(vv. 1°); (3) influence, since his faith, atlecting 
Sarah’s faith, led to the fulfilment of the promise 
(vy.2l 12), 

Later Jewish teaehing, dwelling on the same 
theme, says, ‘In like manner thou findest that A. 
our father inherited this world and the world to 
come solely by the merit of faith whereby he 
believed on the Lord’ (Afechilta on Ex 14°), 

v. JEWISH TRADITION.—It was natural that 
Jewish tradition should be busy with regard to the 
great founder of the people of Israel. From the 
faet that A. received the divine call in Ur of 
the Chaldees, and ur in Heb. meant ‘flame,’ the 
strange story was invented of his having been cast 
into a fiery furnace by Nimrod. ‘This legend 
appears in various forms. One of the best known 
is that which is recorded in the Targ. of Jonathan 
on Gu 11% ‘And it was when Nimrod had cast A. 
into the furnace of fire beeause he would not 
worship lis idol, and the fire had no power to burn 
him, that Harau’s heart became doubtful, saying, 
If Nimrod overcome, I will be on his side; but if 
A. overcome, I will be on his side. And when all 
the people who were there saw that the fire had no 
poner over A., they said in their hearts, Is not 

aran the brother of A. full of divinations and 
eharms, and has he not uttered spells over the fire 
that it should not burn his brother? Immediately 
there fell fire from the high heavens and consumed 
him ; and Haran died in sight of Terah his father, 
where he was burned in the land of his nativity, in 
the furnace of fire which the Chaldzans had made 
for A. his brother’ (Etheridge’s tr.). 

Another version of the story appears in Bereshith 
Rabba, where A. refuses to obey Nimrod’s conmmand 
that he should worship fire; and suggests that it 
would be more reasonable to worship water that 
quenches fire, or the clouds that give the rain, or 
the wind that drives the elouds ; finally, he exhorts 
Nimrod to worship the one God. Nimrod causes A. 
to be thrown into a fiery furnaee ; but God delivers 
hin from its flames. [Tor other instances of the 
Rabbinic treatment of A.’s life, see Weber, System 
der Altsynagog. Palastin. Theologie, Leipzig, 1880. 
In Pirke Abhoth (v. 4) it is said, ‘With ten tempta- 
tions was A. our father tempted, and he withstood 
them all; to show how great was the love of A. 
our father.’ For the ways in which the Rabbins 
reckoned up these ten temptations, see Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, p. 94. 

The facts that A. came from Haran, that he won 
his victory at Hobah, near Damascus (Gn 1415), 
and that his servant was a native of Damascus (Gn 
157), seem to have given rise to the legend that A. 
conquered Damascus. So Josephus relates that 
‘Nicolaus of Damascus,’ in the 4th book of his 
history, says thus: ‘A. reigned at Damascus, being 
a foreigner, who came with an army out of the land 
of Babylon. . . . Now the name of A. is even still 
famous in the country of Damascus ; and they show 
a village nained after him, The habitation of A.’ 
(Ant. 1. vii. 2). <A.’s native country having been 
Chaldza, he was credited by the Jews with a know- 
ledge of secret arts and magic (cf. Philo, de prem. 
et pen. ; Jos. Ant. 1. vii.); and Joseplius records 
the tradition that A. first introduced into Egypt the 
knowledge of arithmetic and astrology which he had 
brought with him from Chaldwea (Azz. I. viil.). 


For the preservation of these and other legends, sce Cod. 

Γ ΉΤΟ ie Vet. Test., J. A. Fabric., tom. 1 (1722), and Beer, 

eben Ab. (1859). The Testament of A. (rst ed. by Jaines, ‘ Texts 

and Studies, Camb. 1892) deserves especial mention as an apocr. 
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(apparently οἵ Egyp. origin) of apocalyptic character, first men- 
tioned by Origen, Legimus . . . justitie et iniquitatis angelos 
super Abrahami salute ct interitu disceptantes, ete. (In Le. 
Hom. 35), and recently brought before the notice of students in 
a most interesting form by the learned editor. 


vi. THE NAME ‘ABRAITAM.’—The attempts to 
discover the etymology of this name can hardly as 
yet be said to have been successful. According to 
one very prob. explanation, Abram represents a 
contracted form of Abiram or Aburam, just as 
‘Abner’ probably stands for ‘ Abiner’ or ‘ Abuner’ ; 
while Abraham may have been a local, or an 
Aramaie, dialectical variety of pronunciation. 
Abirani was a fairly common name (cf. Nu 16+? 
26°, 1 K 16**) in Heb.; and it is said to be a recognised 
pr Oke name in the Assyr. Inscriptions, under the 
orn of Abu-ramu (so Schrader aud Sayce). The 
analogy of other proper names, like Abi-melek, 
Abiel, Abi-jah, makes it exceedingly doubtful 
whether the name Abram can rightly bear the 
meanings traditionally assigned to it, ‘ Lofty 
father,’ or ‘the father of the lofty one.’ For (1) 
it stands to reason that no child, however lofty its 
descent, would have been called ‘father,’ or ‘the 
father of’ a god, whether Melech, or Jah, or Ram ; 
(2) the feminine names Abi-gail, Abi-tal, show the 
impossibility of this explanation. Probably, there- 
fore, the right meaning of the name is ‘ Ram (the 
lofty one) is father,’ as Hiram would mean ‘Ram 
is brother,’ of the owner of the name. Even so, 
the origin of the longer name Abraham remains 
still unexplained. The derivation of the name in 
Gn 17° is only a popular word-play, conneeting the 
termination -raham with the Heb. por ‘multitude.’ 
Halevy (fev. Εἰ. Jutv. 1887, p. 177) ventured to 
propose that Abraham represents o7 vax ‘the 
chief of a multitude,’ the first part of the name 
being derived, not from αὖ, ‘father,’ but from adir, 
‘chief,’ and the seeond part from ham (root hamah), 
‘multitude.’ For this theory there does not appear 
to be much probability. The deriv. of the longer 
name must be left uncertain, although the most 
likely explanation of itis to be found in the variant 
pron. of proper names in different localities or in 
different clans of the same people. Thus ὉΠ may 
be a dialectical form of on; and Abraham the same 
in meaning as Abram, just as Abiram is the same 
in meaning as Abram (ef. Oxf. Heb. Lex. p. 4, and 
Baethgen, Beitrage zur Sem. Ltel. Geseh.). 


LITERATURE. —Besides the works mentioned above, the reader 
is referred to the Comm. on Genesis by Delitzsch, and Dillmann ; 
to the Histories of Israel by Ewald, Reuss, and Kittel; to the 
works on OT Theology by Oehler, Schultz, and Dillmann, For 
illustration from Assyr. sources, see Sayce, Patriarchal Pal. (1895); 
Tomkins, Zimes of Abraham (1878); Schrader, COT? (1885). 

. ΠΤ. IY LE. 

ABRAHAM, BOOK OF.—A work, consisting of 300 
στίχοι, bearing this name, is found in a list of 
Jewish apocryphal writings, preserved from a much 
earlier period, in an appendix to the Chronographia 
Compendiaria of Nicephorus (6. 800 A.D.). This 
list 1s printed in Credner’s Gesch. des Kanons, 1847, 
as well as in Schiirer’s HJ P 11. i. 126. The so- 
called Synopsis Athanasii presents the same list, 
omitting, however, the number of στίχοι, which 
is attached to each book in the Stichometry of 
Nicephorus. It is likely that this is the book from 
which Origen quotes as to a contest between the 
angels of righteousness and iniquity with regard 
to the salvation of Abraham (Jn Lue. Hom. 35); 
and James is prob. correct in identifying this Book 
with the Testament of A. (Texts and Studies, 11. 2, 
p. 971). An Apoc. of A. is mentioned by Epr 
phanius as used by the Ophites. 

J. T. MIARSHALL. 
ABRAHAW’S BOSOM.—A term used of the abode 
of the righteous dead, defining it as a position of 
blessedness in intimate association with the father 
of the faithful, ‘the friend of God.’ In Scripture 
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it occurs only in the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus (Lk 16% 25), where it appears both in the 
singular (κόλπος ᾿Αβραάμ) and in the plural (κόλποι 
᾿Αβραάμ). Taken from the practice of reclining at 
table, so that the head of the guest leant back upon 
the bosom of his neighbour, the place of distinction 
belonging to him who was seated in this way next 
the host, the figure expresses the ideas of nearest 
fellowship and highest honour. In the Rabbin. 
literature the phrase (28 on72" by 1Ρ᾽Π) was applied 
to the place reserved for the pious departed, into 
which they passed immediately after death, and in 
which they dwelt free from the woes of hell (cf. 
4 Mae 181. It was a Jewish belief that the 
intermediate state contained two distinct compart- 
ments—a place of relative preparatory reward for 
the good, and a place of relative preparatory 
penalty for the evil (ef. Bk of Enoch 22, 2 Es 
7168. ete.) Some of the Jewish books speak of 
certain receptacles (promptuaria) into which the 
souls of the faithful dead were taken (Apoe. of Bar 
307, 2 Es 4585. 41 782 ete,), And in the theology of the 
3rd cent. and onwards it was taught that the 
cireuincised should not be subject to hell. It was 
a saying of Rabbi Levi (of the 3rd cent.), that in 
the world to come Abraham would sit at the 
entrance to hell, and suffer no circumcised Isr. to 
pass into it. It has been usually supposed, there- 
fore, that in NT the phrase ‘Abraham’s bosom’ 
refers to the ἘΠΕῚ state, and designates a 
division of the underworld, where the good enjoy 
a preliminary measure of blessedness. In this case 
it is identified with Paradise, the /ower Paradise as 
dist. from the heavenly, or is taken to describe a 
condition of peculiar honour in the Hades-Paradise. 
It is uncertain, however, when this idea of two 
separate localities within the underworld came to 
prevail. It was the idea of the later and medizval 
Judaism. But whether it was in circulation so 
early as our Lord’s time is doubtful. There seems 
reason to believe that the older Judaism spoke only 
of a Garden of Eden for the righteous dead, and a 
Gehinnom (Gehenna, Hell) for the wicked dead, 
identifying the latter with Sheol. Ifso, ‘Abraham’s 
bosom’ in the parable would not be the naine for 
a special compartment of Hades, or for an intermed. 
condition of blessedness distinct from and _ pre- 
liminary to the final state of perfect felicity. And 
in the parable itself it is only the rich man that is 
expressly deseribed as ‘in Hades.’ 

LITERATURE.—Wetstein on Lk 1622-23; Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. 
Ὁ. 851, etc. ; Fritzsche u. Grimm, Haeq. Handb. zu den Apoery- 
phen, on 4 Mac 13816; Schiirer, ΠΡ 11. ii, 180; Hamburger, 
RE; Weber, System der altsyn. paldst. Theol. p. 328; Meyer- 
Weiss, Kom.8 p. 543, etc. ; Salmond, Christ. Doct. of Immor- 
tality, p. 345, 

S. D. F. SALMOND. 

ABRECH (37238).—A word called out before Joseph 
as he passed through the land of Egypt in his 
official capacity of prime minister to the Pharaoh 
(Gn 41%). Its exact signification is not a matter 
of agreement amongst scholars. The LXX (ἐκήρυξεν 
ἔμπροσθεν αὐτοῦ κήρυξ) and the Vulg. (clamante 
pracone, ut omnes eoram eo genu flecterent) are not 
literal or direct translations. The Targ. of Onk. 
interprets it as ‘father of the king,’ on the ground 
possibly of Gn 45%. Jewish scholars who have 
derived it from Heb. refer it to the root 313 bend 
the knee, in the Hiph. Imv., where, for the usual ἢ, 
an δ has been substituted (ef. Jer 25%). Luther 
regarded the case as hopeless, in saying, ‘Was 
abreeh heisse, lassen wir die Zineker suchen bisz 
an den jungsten Tag’ (Ges. Thes. p. 19). Of the 
many proposed Heyp. (and Coptic) derivations, we 
need note only the following :—(1) Abrek (ampex) 
eaput inelinare (Rossi, Htymol. egypt. p. 1, in Ges. 
Thes. Ὁ. 19) ; (2) ap-rex-v, head of the wise (Harkavy, 
Berl. Atgypt. Zeitsehr. 1869, p. 1382); (3) ab-rek, 
rejovee thou (Cook, Speaker's Com. in loco, p. 482) ; 
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(4) ab(u)-rek, thy eommandment is the objeet of our 
desire, 1.6. ‘we are at thy service’ (Renouf, Pro- 
eeedings Soe. Bib. Arch. Nov. 1888, pp. 5-10). On 
the other hand, several] derivations are suggested 
from the Asiatic-Sem. side: (1) Sayce compares it 
with an ‘ Accadian’ abrik, a seer, appearing also 
in the Sem. form, on an unpublished tablet, of 
abrikku (Hibbert Leetures, 1887, p. 183, n. 3); (2) 
Delitzsch compares the Assyr. abarakku (fem. 
ab(a)rakkatu), a titled personage, possibly grand 
vizier (Paradies, p. 225; Heb. Lang. p. 26; Proleg. 
Ρ. 145; and Assyr. Worterbueh, p. 68f.); (3) 
Schrader dissents from Delitzsech (COT? 1. ,139); 
(4) Halévy derives it from paraku (Rev. d. tudes 
Juives, 1885, p. 304). But of all the suggested 
sources of this much-abused word, the Heb. and 
the Assyr. above mentioned seem to carry with 
them the least number of difficulties. (The text 
of Gn 41*%% does not indicate that there was any- 
thing more than a salute.) It is, in either event, an 
Egyptianised Sem. word, probably carried down 
into Egypt during the centuries of Hyksos rule. 
This opinion receives support, too, from the evidence 
of the Tel el-Amarna tablets that there had been 
for many centuries before Joseph’s day free inter- 
national communication between Egypt and Asia. 

3 IRA M. PRICE. 
ABROAD. —In its modern meaning of ‘in (or 
‘to’) another country,’ a. is not used in AV 
or RV. The nearest approach is Ju 1155 ‘The 
children of God that are scattered a.’ On the 
other hand a. is used in senses now wholly or 
nearly obsolete. 41. It signifies specially outside 
one’s own dwelling, the opp. of ‘at home.’ Lv 
18° ‘Whether she be born at home or born a.’; 
La 1° *A. the sword bereaveth, at home there 
is as death’; Jg 12° ‘Thirty daughters he sent 
a., and thirty daughters he brought in from a. for 
his sons’; Dt 2819 ‘Then shall he go a. out of the 
camp’; Lk 817 ‘Neither anything hid that shall 
not be known and come a.’ (RV ‘ to light’) ; Sir 26° 

‘A drunken woman and a gadder a.’ Ci.— 
‘Where as he lay 
So sick alway 
He might not come abroad.’ 

—Sir T. More, A Merry Jest. 
2. On the outside of anything: Lv 13” ‘If a 
leprosy break out a. in the skin.’ 3. In the 
general sense of openly, frecly, widely: Mk 1 
‘But he went out, and began to publish it much, 
and to blaze a. the matter’; Ro 1019 ‘ For your 
obedience is come a. unto all men’; 5° ‘The love of 

God is shed a. in your hearts.’ J. ILASTINGS. 


ABRONAH (A43).—A station in the journeyings, 
occurs only Nu 3955 , AV Ebronah. 


ABSALOM (oibyiay, in 1 K 15? 0 pidysas Abishalom, 
‘father is peace’), the third son of David (2 8 3°, 
Ch 32) τς first comes into prominence in con- 
nexion with the story of his sister Tamar (28 18). 
After the foul outrage done to the latter by Amnon, 
David’s eldest son, A. determined upon revenge, 
but concealed his purpose for two years. At the 
end of this period he gave a feast at the time of 
sheep-shearing, and invited the king and his sons. 
David declined for himself, but permitted Amnon 
and his brothers to go. While the feast was at its 
height, the servants of A., upon a signal given by 
their master, fell upon Amnon and slew him. 
Having thus avenged the affront put upon his sister, 
A. fled to the court of his maternal grandfather, 
Talmai, the king of Geshur, where he remained for 
three years. Then Joab, perceiving that David 
longed for a reconciliation with his son, contrived, 
through the medium of ‘a wise woman of Tekoah,’ to 
procure a reversal of the virtual sentence of banish- 
ment, and A. returned to Jerus., but was not per- 
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mitted to approach the presence of the king. This 
unnatural eondition of things continued for two 
years, when A. applied to Joab to use lis interest 
at eourt to procure a full reconciliation. David’s 
general lad, however, for some reason become less 
hearty in the matter, and declined even to meet 
A., until the latter resorted to the expedient of 
ordering his servants to set fire to Joab’s barley 
field. When the owner of the field came in person 
to demand an explanation of this injury, he was at 
length persuaded to intercede with the king on 
behalf of his son, and his mediation proved success- 
ful. It is easy to conceive that David, by his 
injudicious mingling of leniency and severity, had 
completely forfeited the confidence of his son, and 
it was doubtless from this occasion onwards that 
A. began to hatch the plot that proved fatal 
to him, and which has gained for lis name an 
unenviable immortality. He took advantage of a 
inisunderstanding that seenis to have existed be- 
tween David and the men of Judah, and set him- 
self sedulously to gain the confidence and affection 
of all visitors to the court. In particular, those 
who came to have matters of law decided were 
flattered by the attentions of the heir-apparent, 
who also was careful to drop hints that the king 
might do far more to expedite the administration 
of justice, and that if he (Absalom) were only judge, 
a very different state of things would be inaugur- 
ated. ‘Thus he ‘stole the hearts of the men of 
Israel.’ He was greatly helped in the accomplish- 
uient of his scheme by the extraordinary personal 
charms he possessed (2 8 14”-”?), 

iow long this preparatory stage lasted is un- 
certain. he forty years of 2 8 15’ manifestly 
cannot be correct, and should perhaps be read four 
years. When at length he judged that the time 
was ripe for the execution of his rebellious enter- 
prise, A. obtained leave of absence from his 
father, on pretence of having to go to Hebron to 
pay a vow he had made during his sojourn in 
Geshur. Ilis emissaries were at work throughout 
the whole land, preparing for a general rising, and 
his adherents became daily more numerous. At 
the very outset he gained over David’s famous 
counsellor Ahithophel the Gilonite, who may have 
had reasons of his own for deserting the king 
(see BATHSHEBA). So alarming were the reports 
whieh reached David, that he resolved to abandon 
the capital and save himself and his household by 
flight to the castern Jordanic territory. He was 
accompanied by the faithful Cherethites and Pele- 
thites, to whom were added on this occasion a body 
of Gittites who had probably formed part of David’s 
followers in the old days at Ziklag. The offer of 
Zadok and Abiathar to accompany him with the 
ark was declined, and Hushai the Archite was also 
directed to remain at Jerusalem and do his utmost 
to defeat the counsel of Ahithophel. Upon 
Absaloin’s arrival in Jerusalem, Hushai played the 
part of rebel so skilfully that he gained the com- 
plete confidence of the aspirant to the throne. 
Ahithophel first of all counselled A. to take a step 
which would make the breach between him and his 
father irreparable (2 S 167-2), and then advised 
that prompt measures should be taken to pursue 
and destroy David before he could rally around 
him any considerable number of troops. Hushai 
counselled delay and cautious measures, and his 
advice was followed, to the chagrin of Ahithophel, 
who, seeing that all was lost, went and set lis 
house in order and hanged himself. The two sons 
of Zadok and Abiathar were despatched by Hushai 
with intelligence to David of what had transpired 
at Jerusalem. The young men were hotly pursued, 
and narrowly eseaped capture, but evading their 
pursuers by stratagem reached David, who the 
same night with his whole company passed over 
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Jordan. At Mahanaim, Barzillai the Gileadite and 
others supplied him liberally with provisions. Ere 
long a suthicient number of troops was assembled 
to justify the king in joining battle with the 
forces of A., which by this time had also passed 
the Jordan. The decisive battle was fought in 
‘the wood of Ephraim.’ David, yielding to the 
wish of his supporters that he should not expose 
his life by taking the field in person, arranged his 
army in three divisions, commanded respectively 
by Joab, Abishai, and Ittai the Gittite. To each 
of these three generals he gave the charge, ‘ Deal 
gently, for my sake, with the young man, even 
with Absalom.’ From the very first the tide of 
battle set strongly against the rebel army, which 
lost heavily in the engagement, and still more 
heavily in its retreat through the forest. Absalom 
himself was hurried by his mule under an oak, and 
becoming entangled by the head in the fork of a 
branch, hung defenceless. In this situation he was 
discovered by a soldier, who at ounce informed Joab. 
The royal general, who appreciated the situation 
more justly than his master, unhesitatingly pierced 
the hapless youth to the heart. Having thus dis- 
posed of the rebel leader, Joab recalled his troops 
from the pursuit of the vanquished army. When 
news of the issue of the battle was brought to 
David, he forgot everything else in grief at his 
son’s death, and exclaimed again and again, ‘O 
my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom ! would 
God I had died for thee, Ὁ Absalom, my son, my 
son!’ This conduct, natural enough fron one 
point of view, might have had serious results but 
for the sturdy common-sense of Joab, who pointed 
out that the king had to think of his soldiers as 
well as his son. The remonstrance was sulliciently 
rough im its expression, yet David recognised its 
wisdom, and, stifline his emotion for the time, 
caine out and thanked his troops for their gallant 
service in the field. A. was buried near the scene 
of his death, and the spot was marked by a great 
heap of stones. According to 25 14% he had three 
sous, and a daughter named Tamar. The latter is 
with much probability identified with Maacah of 
1 Kk 157, the wife of Rehoboam (cf. 28 3%, 2 Ch 112°), 
The sons must have predeceased their father, or else 
a different tradition is followed in 28 18, where 
we are told that A. had no son. 

The story of Absalom forms part of the section 
28 9-20 and 1 Καὶ 1-2, which, with the exception 
of a few passages, comes from a single pen. Its 
dominating aim is to trace the progress of Solomon 
to the throne. Hence it has to explain how the 
three sons of David who seemed to have superior 
elaims, Amnon, Absalom, and Adonijah, failed to 
secure the succession. The style is bright and 
flowing, the descriptions are graphie, and, with 
all the writer’s evident partiality for David and 
Solomon, the historical character of these chapters, 
down even to the minutest details, is established by 
proofs that are amongst the strongest in the O.T. 

LITERATURE.—Driver, Introduction, Ὁ. 172f.; Budde, Richter 
u. Samuel, pp. 247-255 ; Wellhausen, Composition des Hexateuchs, 
ete., pp. 258-263, also flist. of Isr. and Jud. 50f. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ABSALOM IN Apocr. (᾿Αβεσσάλωμος, ᾿Αψάλωμος 
A).—1. A. was the father of Mattathias, one of the 
eaptains who stood by Jonathan the Maccabee 
when the main part of his army fled at the be- 
cinning of a battle against the Syrians at Tazor in 
Northern Galilee (1 Mac 11°=Jos. Ant. XIII. v. 7). 
It is perhaps the same Absalom whose son Jonathan 
was sent by Simon the Maccabee to secure Joppa 
after his brother Jonathan had been imprisoned 
by Tryphon (1 Mac 13%=Jos. Ant. XII. vi. 4). 


| 2. According to 2 Mac 11”, one of two envoys 


| sent by the Jews to Lysias when he began to treat 
with them for peace after his defeat at Bethsuron 
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ACCAD, ACCADIANS 


(Beth-zur) in 165 B.c. In 1 Mac 4%%=Jos. Ant. 
XII. vil. 5, no mention is made of overtures for peace, 
but Lysias is stated to have withdrawn to Antioch 
for reinforcements. It is probable that the author 
of 2 Mac has made some confusion between the 
first expedition of Lysias and a second invasion 
two or three years later, when, after gaining a 
victory at Beth-zur, he made terms with the Jews 
in consequence of troubles in Syria. 
Hoke W HIE, 
ABSALOM’S TOMB.—See JERUSALEM. 


ABUBUS (Αβουβος, 1 Mac 16!!-) was the 
father of Ptolemy, the son-in-law of Simon the 
Maccabee, by whom Simon was murdered at 
Jericho. 


ABUNDANCE.—This word is used with great 
freedom in AV, translating about twenty Heb. and 
nearly as many Gr. words. Each occurrence should 
be considered in relation to the orig. word. Here it 
is necessary only to draw attention to the obs. use 
of a. to signify superfluity: Mk 125 ‘ All they did 
cast in of their a.’ (RV ‘superfluity,’ Gr. τὸ περισ- 
σεῦον, aS opp. to ὑστέρησις, ‘deficiency,’ said of the 
widow ; so Lk 214); Ps 105 ‘Their land brought 
forth frogs in a.’ (RV ‘swarmed with frogs,’ Heb. 
rig; so Ex 85, and cf. Gn 1-2! 97); 2 Co 19 
‘through the a. of the revelations’ (Gr. ὑπερβολή, 
RV ‘exceeding greatness’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

ABUSE, ABUSER. —1. In NT abuse is used 
twice (as tr. of καταχράομαι) when the meaning is 
not a. but ‘use to the full’ regardless of con- 
sequences (see Thaycr, N.7. Lex.): 1 Co 781 
‘Those that use the world as not abusing it’ (RV 
m. ‘using it to the full’); 9° ‘that I a. not my 
power in the gospel’ (RV ‘so as not to use to 
the full my right in the gospel’). 2. In OT a. is 
found thrice (as tr. of Sy) with a person as object. 
In 1 Καὶ 314 and 1 Ch 10‘ the meaning is insult or 
dishonour, as in Milton, Sam. Ag. i. 36— 


‘I, dark in light, exposed 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong.’ 


But in Jg 19° it is the old sense of defile or 
ravish : ‘They knew her, and abused her all the 
night.’ Cf. Fordyce, Serm. to Young Women 
(1767): ‘ He that abuses you, dishonours his mother.’ 
Hence in 1 Co 6° dpgevoxoirns, ‘one that lies with 
a male,’ is tr? ‘abusers of themselves with man- 
kind’ (IV ‘men’); and RV gives the same tr. 
861 Ti 1, 
J. HASTINGS. 

ABYSS.—The translation (in RV, not in AV) 
of ἄβυσσος, a word compounded from a intensive 
and βυσσός, lonic form of βυθός, depth (2 Co 11%), 
and connected (see Curtius) with βαθύς, deep, and 
the Eng. bath; primarily and classically an adj. = 
very decp, or even bottomless; applied to the 
yawning gulfs of Tartarus (Eur. Phen. 1605) 
and, metaph., to a sea of calamity (Asch. Suppl. 
470): in sierra Greek used as a subst. by Diog. 
Laert. only (iv. 5. 27), on an epitaph, ‘the black 
abyss of Pluto.’ (Comp. Job 41% LXX τὸν τάρταρον 
THs ἀβύσσου.) Once (perhaps twice) in LXX it is 
an adj. (Wis 10 the bottomless deep of the Red 
sea : Bessy, alee Job 8016 metaph. = boundless) : 
elsewhere, LXX, NT, and eccl. Gr., a subst. ; in 
LXX the trans., with few exceptions, of é¢hém, 
the tumultuous water-deep (some thirty times), 
and, once each, of meézilah, sea-deep (Job 41°), 
of εςὐϊα (Is 44°), the deep flood (of Euphrates) 
and of rahabh, spacious place (Job 36 if subst.). 
Primardy in LXX it signifies (with fchém) the 
waters beneath, by which the earth was at first 
covered (Gn 13, Ps 1049), but on which it was 
afterwards made to rest (Jon 2°; see Ps 24°), and 


from which its springs and rivers welled up (Gn 
74 405, Dt 87: cf. Rev 9! φρέαρ), Not unnatur- 
ally it denoted also the upper seas and rivers 
connected with the subterraneous waters (Ps 107% 
106°), the original notion of famultwousness in 
téhom (Ps 427) being overlaid by that of depth in 
ἄβυσσος (Sir 24°, Jon 25, Ps 367). Secondarily, from 
the notion of subterraneousness and depth, it is 
the placc after death, but is never in LXX the 
actual translation of Sheol (though this etymologi- 
cally=denth, Ps 71”; ci. Ps 8015); ane thismcense: 
apparently, it is not justifiable to eliminate alto- 
gether the connotation of raging waters. [Comp. 
the contrast with heaven in Gn 7 (πηγαὶ aBiccav) 
with that in Ps 139° (Sheol) and in Ro 10 
(ἄβνσσος); also Job 41% LAX, and Job 26° 6 
(ὕδατος). The relation to Sheol, with its dull, 
shadowy monotony and even misery, coupled 
with the OT idea of Sheol as a pit dungeon (Is 
2452), and with pre-NT apocalyptic usage (Enoch 
108 chasm of fire; 21 prison of the angels; 181 
abyss), prepared for the NT use of the word. It 
occurs only twice outside Rev: in Ro 10] it is 
simply the abode of the dead; in Lk 851 it is the 
prison destined for evil spirits. In seven passages of 
Rev (chs. 9. 11. 17. 20) it is a prison in which 
evil powers are confined (20!-*), and out of which 
they can at times be let loose (117 17°), but is not 
the lake of fire (207); nor is Satan regarded as 
himself cast into this prison, but only to be so 
cast (20! 7) for 1000 years. J. MASSIE. 


ACACIA.—See SHITTIM. 


ACCABA (B ᾿Ακκαβά, A Ταβά, AV Agaba), 1 Es 
5°°,—His descendants returned among the ‘temple 
servants’ under Zerubbabel. Called Hagab (1:0), 
ἘΠῚ 2°; Hagaba, Neli 7%. 


ACCAD, ACCADIANS.—Accad (or Akkad), with 
Babel, Erech, and Calneh, was one of the chief 
cities in the land of Shinar. These four con- 
stituted the beginning of the kingdom of Nimrod 
(Gn 10°), The LXX reads’Apyé6. The Bab.-Assyr. 
inscriptions are the source of all our information on 
this name. It was at first supposed that Akkadi, 
occurring so frequently in the inscriptions in 
connexion with Sumer, referred only to a district 
or province. But it is now known that there was 
a city of that name (Hilprecht, /reebrief Ned. i. 


col. 11. L 50). Its form is e] μη Ξ 


and is read al Akkad (or ‘non-Sem.’ Agade), city of 
Acead, the name under which the city was for long 
eenturies known. It was the residence of the first 
historical ruler of all Babylonia, Sargon 1., whose 
activity dates from 3800 B.c., according to the 
statement of Nabonidus (555-538 B.C.), an inscrip- 
tion discovered in 1881 on the site of Sippar. 
Frequent references to two Sippars, ‘Sippar of the 
Sun-god’ and ‘Sippar of Anunit,’ indicate some 
strange fortunes in connexion with {1115 site. The 
worship of Ishtar of Accad was replaced by that of 
Anunit of Sippar. In very early times Sippar 
was the chief seat of sun-worship, and Accad of 
Ishtar worship. Gradually there was a political 
absorption, and all references seem to justify the 
assumption that of those two cities lying close 
together, Sippar with its Sun-god became the 
more powerful, and practically absorbed Accad. 
The worship of Ishtar, however, did not lose its 
identity, but was continued under the name of 
Sippar of Anunit (McCurdy, Hist. Prophecy and 
the Monuments, § 94). It is possible, but still 
unproved, that the city of Accad lay opposite to 
Sippar on the left bank of the Euphrates. Its 
exact site is a matter of doubt, but it is thought to 
have been located near Abu-habba, about fifteen 
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miles west of Baghdad. Delitzsch conjectures that 
it may have been one of the two cities which bore the 
name of Sepharvaim, but McCurdy locates this 
double city in N. Syria (§ 349). The Wolfe expedi- 
tion to Babylonia in 1884-85 (cf. Léeport, pp. 24, 25) 
located it at Anbar, on the Euphrates, N.W. of the 
ruins of Babylon. It was probably the capital city 
of mit Akkadi. (Consult for greater fulness the 
literature named below. ) 

From ancient times the kings of Babylonia, and 
the kings of Assyria who ruled over this territory, 


appended to their names sar Suméri u Akkadi, 
king of Sumer and Akkad. Now, what was the 
origin of this double title? It was probably not 
indicative of the two regions of Babylonia, ὃ. and 
N., as kings who ruled only over 8. Babylonia 
claimed it. It was also claimed by conquerors 
who had not advanced farther 8S. than Nippur (cf. 
Winckler, Untersuch. z. altorient. Ges. 651f.). 1 
seems, then, that ‘Sumer and Accad,’ in the titles of 
kings, may have been no more than a claim to the 
ancient territory and city of Acead, with additional 
territory (cf. McCurdy, § 110). (For other views 
of the question, cf. Schrader, Aewinschriften u. 
Geschichtsf. Ὁ. 5591. ; Delitzsch, Paradies, Ὁ. 198; 
Tiele, Gesch. Babyl.-Assyriens, part i. p. 761.) 

Upon the identification of these names with 
specific localities has been built up the theory of 
the so-called Sumerians and Accadians. To the 
consideration of this theory we will now turn our 
attention. 

It is maintained by a certain school of Oriental 
historians and linguists, that the lower Mesopo- 
tamian valley was at an early day populated by 
the Accadians, who were originally related to the 
Sumerians. They spoke, it is said, an agelutina- 
tive language. In the midst of these peoples 
Sem. tribes settled down, and adopted the language 
and customs of their foresettlers. Step by step the 
Sem. language gained ascendency, and about 1200 
B.C. the native tongue died out, except as a sacred 
and literary vehicle, in which capacity it served 
until a late date. It is claimed that those early 
non-Sem. peoples reached a high degree of civilisa- 
tion, that they left many traces of their culture in 
their monuments of art and language, and that we 
can readily interpret them. This supposed pre- 
historic people and their language are termed 
among Eng. Assyriologists, ‘ Accadians,’ among 
French and German ‘Sumerians,’ derived from the 
supposedly most important localities where the 
most ancient inscriptions are found. 

On the other hand, there is a growing school 
which maintains that the Semites, whom we know 
as possessing the cuneiform characters, were the 
inventors of these last and the developers of Sem. 
culture, and that the so-called ‘Sumierians’ and 
‘Aceadians’ are but figments of an over-zealous 
scientific spirit. A few only of the points can be 
noticed. We find in the inscriptions of Assyria 
and Babylonia word-lists which give a twofold, and 
sometimes a threefold, explanation of cuneiform 
ideograms. These ideograms are found in all 
stages of the Bab.-Assyr. language. In these lists 
one column of explanations gives us recular Sem. 
words, and another, words somewhat unfamiliar 
in sound, which are supposed to be of non-Sem. 
origin. But careful serutiny shows that these 
strange words yield to Sem. roots, and that even 
the most unfamiliar are simply made up of possible 
word-forms of the same idiom, disguised according 
to regular ascertainable methods. Again, what 
can be said of so-called bilingual or unilingual 
texts? In both cases we meet with an abundance 
of these disguised Sem. words, and of Sem. gram- 
matical constructions and modes of thought. The 
evidence of the slight remains of prehistoric art in 
Babylon is not decisive. Again, the Sem. Baby- 


lonians never in any way speak of or allude to any 
such people as the supposed Sumerians or Aceadians. 
Still, the same language was used in Babylon down 
to the latest period of its history, with no name, 
nor even a tradition, of that supposed great 
and influential nation whose heritage fell to the 
Semites. Other peoples who came into contact 
with the Babylonians, and who exercised consider- 
able influence on them, 6.4. the Elamites, receive 
frequent mention, but there is not the slightest 
allusion to an Accadian race. It is not impossible 
that new discoveries may remedy this defect, but 
it is certainly ainazing that what is assumed to 
have been the most influential factor in early Bab. 
civilisation is entirely unmentioned. When we 
find that Sem. documents date from as early a 
period as the earliest so-called ‘ Accadian,’ and 
that this hypothetical language was used along- 
side of the regular Sem. for nearly 3000 years, we 
are inclined to ask, ‘What does this mean?’ 
In an examination of the language, we find many 
Sem. words and values which at first sight do not 
admit of such an explanation. But it is a fact 
that the number which do admit of it is con- 
tinually increasing. Out of 395 phonetic values, 
Prof. Delitzsch names 106 which he regards as 
demonstrably Sem. (Assyrische Grammatik, § 25). 
Prof. McCurdy adds more than 40 others, running 
up the list to about 150 values. It is not impos- 
sible that further investigation may greatly in- 
crease the number. 

But do not the inscriptions from Telloh, which are 
plainly ideographic, furnish conclusive proof of the 
soundness of the Accadian theory? So one might 
expect; but we are already finding in them actual 
Sem. words, discuised under the forms which are 
found in later bilingual texts. Besides, it is found 
that the oldest kings of ‘ Ur of the Chaldees,’ the 
founders of the first Bab. kingdom, knew how to 
write Sem. as well as ‘ Accadian’ inscriptions. 

[ΝΟΥ BY Epitor.—Professor Price has been 
permitted to state his view of this question unre- 
servedly. For heis himself an accomplished student 
of Assyriology, and he has the support of some 
eminent scholars (see especially McCurdy, δέον, 
Prophecy, and the Monuments, 1. 87 ff.). But the 
Editor thinks it necessary to say that the weight 
of authority is undoubtedly on the other side, lead- 
ing Assyriologists everywhere having come to the 
conclusion that the view which Professor Price com- 
bats is substantially true. The reader should, how- 
ever, consult the literature which Professor Price 
has given below, representing both sides of the ques- 
tion, and the articles ASSYRIA and BABYLONIA.] 

LiteraTurE.—Schrader, Zur Frage nach ἃ. Urspr. d. altbab. 
Kultur, 1883; Haupt, Akkadische und Sumerische Keilschrift- 
Die Sumerisch-Akkadische Sprache, Verh. 
Die Sumerischen 


Ῥ. 71f.; Hommel, Ges. Bab.-As. 1885, 240ff.; Tiele, Bab.-As. 
Ges. 1886f., 68; Halévy, Apercu grammatical de lAllographie 
as.-bab. 1883 ; Mélanges de critique et d'histoire relatifs 
aux peuples sémitiques, 1883; Delitzsch, As. Grammatik, 1889, 
§ 25; McCurdy, Presb. and Ref. Review, Jan. 1891, pp. 58-81; 
Hist. Proph. and Mon. 1894, i. §§ 79-85; Hommel, 
Sumerische Lesestticke, 1894; several articles in Zeitschrift fur 
Assyriologie, by Ualévy, Guyard, and others. 
IRA M. PRICK. 

ACCEPT, ACCEPTABLE, ACCEPTATION. — 1. 
Besides other meanings, accept is used in the sense 
of ‘receive with favour’: Gn 47 ‘If thou doest 
well, shalt thou not be accepted?’ Dt 33" ‘ Bless, 
Lord, his substance, and a. the work of his hands.’ 
It is then sometimes followed by ‘of’: Gn 32” 
“1 will appease him with the present... per- 
adventure he will a. of me’ (RV ‘accept me’); 
2 Mac 13%‘ And the king accepted well of Mac- 
cabeeus.’ ‘Accept’ or ‘accept the person’ is often 
the translation of Heb. 5:5 sy ‘to lift up the 
face,’ t.e. to look favourably on: Job 42? ‘ The 
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Lord also accepted Job’; Pr 18° ‘It is not good 
to a. the person of the wicked.’ This Heb. idiom 
has been tr. into Gr., and is found in the NT as 
πρόσωπον λαμβάνω, always in a bad sense, ‘ par- 
tiality,’ ‘respect of persons.’ Lk 207! ‘ Neither 
acceptest thou the person of any’; Gal 2° ‘God 
accepteth no man’s person.’ Then this phrase is 
turned into προσωπολήμπτης (Ac 1053 ‘respecter 
of persons’), προσωπολημπτέω (Ja 29 ‘have respect 
to persons,’ RV ‘of persons’), and προσωπολημψία 
(‘respect of persons’ Ro 211, Eph 6°, Col 3%, 
Ja 21), three words found nowhere but in the NT 
and (thence) in eccles. writers. The English 
‘accept the person’ is derived from the eccles. Lat. 
acceplare personan.. 2. Acceptable is used in the 
sense of ‘ favourable’: Is 49° ‘In an a. time have 
I heard thee’ ; 61° ‘To proclaim the a. year of the 
Lord’ (z.c. the year of Jehovah’s favour). 3. Ac- 
ceptation=favourable reception, is found in 1 Ti 
1: ee sorthy of all a,’ 
Pee neoes on Gal 26; Sanday and FEleadlam on 

ο . 

J. HASTINGS. 

ACCEPTANCE.—Accept and cognate words are 
used in Scripture to denote the relation of favour 
and approval in which one man may stand to other 
men, and especially to God, Of the various 
phrases employed to convey the idea, those of most 
frequent occurrence are in OT, νῷ ‘to raise,’ and 
nyy ‘to associate with, have pleasure in,’ and in 
NT, evapéoros, ‘ well pleasing.’ The conditions of A. 
with God appear in OT partly as ceremonial, partly 
as moral and religious. Purifications and sacrifices 
(which see) are necessary in view of human 
ignorance and sin. But the sacrifices must be 
offered in a spirit free from greed or deceit. To 
enforce the moral disposition which niust accom- 
pany every offering, is one of the great functions of 
the prophets. When the covenant has been 
established between God and Israel, entrance into 
it becomes a condition of receiving, and especially 
of having a joyful assurance of, the divine grace 
and favour. Sninilarly in NT, A. is set forth as only 
in Jesus Christ and for His sake (Eph 14, 1 P 25); 
and, as the history of the patriarchs presents us 
with living pictures of what is acceptable to God 
under the old covenant, so Jesus is Himself the 
Beloved Son in whom the Father is well pleased 
(Mt 3!" 17°), and the type of all that God receives 
and approves. A. STEWART. 


ACCESS.—This word (not found in OT) occurs 
in NT in Ro 57, Eph 2 312 as the rendering of 
προσαγωγή. The Gr. word may express cither an 
actual ‘ bringing near,’ or ‘introduction,’ o7 merely 
a ‘means of access,’ or ‘aright to approach.’ In 
class. Gr. the idea suggested might be that of 
‘introduction to the presence-chamber of a 
monarch.’ The OT associations of the kindred 
verb προσάγειν seem to connect the word rather 
with the peculiar relation in which Isr. stood to J", 
and to give the term a special appropriateness in 
describing the admission of Gentiles into a new 
covenant relation with God (τὴν χάριν ταύτην, 
Ro 5’, cf. Eph 2"), cf. Ex 19° and 1 P 318. and the 
approach of Christian worshippers to the Father 
(Eph 918 32), ef. Lv 1? ete., Lv 44, Mal 111, Ezk 44:8 
etc. This last idea is worked out in detail in He 
19/922, Our ‘right to approach’ or ‘our introduc- 
tion’ is uniformly described by St. Paul (cf. 
Jn 146) as given us by Christ. 

J. O. F. Murray. 

ACCO, AV Accho (‘5¥).—This city, included in 
the lot of Asher (Jg 151), was never taken by 
Israel. known at different times as Ptolemais 
(1 Mac and NT), St. Jean d’Acre, Accaron, Acon, 
etc., the old Heb. ‘sy ‘Aceo survives in the Arab 
‘Akka. Josephus calls it ‘a maritime city of 
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Galilee’ (BJ π΄. x. 2). It was important as com- 
inanding the coast road, and affording easy access 
to the great routes crossing the plain of Esdraelon. 

Froin the promontory of Carmel the shore sweeps 
northward with a beautiful inward curve, forming 
the Bay of Acre, on the northern extremity of 
which the city stands. From Ras en-Naktrah, in 
the north, the mountains recede some miles from the 
coast, leaving a fertile plain, which is bounded on 
the south by the Carmel range. It is watered by 
the Kishon (ef Makatta') and Nahr Na‘amén, the 
ancient Belus. The plain furnishes Haifa, Nazareth, 
Tiberias, and Safed with half their supply of fruit 
and vegetables, sending also much to Beyrout. 

Of the 10,000 or 12,000 inhabitants, two-thirds are 
Moslems, the remainder being Greek and Catholic 
Christians, with a few Jews and Persians. It is 
the seat of a provincial governor, under whom are 
the districts of Haifa, Nazareth, Tibcrias, and 
Safed. The chief trade is the export of grain 
brought by camels from Haurdn. About 1000 tons 
of oil from the olive groves of Galilee are also 
annually exported. Entered from the south by a 
single gate, it is defended to landward by a double 
rampart, to seaward by a strong wall. The ancient 
inner harbour has disappeared, and the outer is 
uscd only by smaller vessels, the neighbonring 
anchorage of Haifa being more safe and convenient 
for larger ships. 

Few cities have had a stormier history. Allied 
with Sidon and Tyre in the days of Eluleus against 
Shalmaneser Iv. (Ané. IX. xiv. 2), it was taken by 
Sennacherib, and given by Esarhaddon to the king 
of Tyre. Held in succession by Babylon and 
Persia (Strabo, xvi. 2. 25), on the division of 
Alexandeyv’s kingdom it fell to Ptolemy Soter. Its 
strategie value was proved in the Syro-Egyp. wars. 
Betrayed to Antiochus the Great (B.C. 218), it was 
immediatelyrecovered by Egypt. Simon Maccabzeus 
defeated and drove the forces of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Ptolemais into the city (1 Mac 5”; Ané, XII. viii. 2). 
Alex. Balas took it by treachery, and there married 
Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy Philometor (Ané. 
XIII. li. 1, iv. 1, 2). Demetrius Nikator gave it to 
Jonathan ‘for the necessary expenses of the temple’ 
(1 Mac 1033), Here Jonathan was perfidiously taken 
by Tryphon(A né. XIII. vi. 9). Besieged by Alexander 
Jannzeus, relieved by Ptolemy Lathyrus (A né. XIII. 
xii. 4), it was captured by Cleopatra, who gave 
it to the Syrian monarchy (Ané. XIII. xiii. 2). 
Tigranes the Armenian having taken the city, 
at once retired (Ané. XIII. xvi. 4; BJ I. v. 3). 
Falling to the Parthians (πὲ. XIv. xiii. 3; BJ 1. 
xill. 1), it finally passed under the power of Rome, 
and was raised to the rank of a colony, with the 
title, ‘ Colonia Claudii Cewesaris Ptolemais.’ Herod 
built here a gymnasium (BJ I. xxi. 11). It is 
last mentioned in Scripture in connexion with St. 
Paul’s visit (Ac 217). W. EWING. 


ACCOMPLISH.—The primary meaning of a. is to 
bring to a successful issue. Dut the only examples 
of thisin the AV are Ps 64%, Pr 13”, 1 Es 1") Acta. 
Sometimes a. simply means to ‘do,’ ‘perform’: 
1 It 5%, Jth 2), Is 55" ‘it (God’s word) shall a. that 
which I please.’ It is occasionally used in the 
obsolete sense of ‘to complete a period of time’: 
Jer. 9512 ‘when seventy years are accomplished’; Is. 
40? ‘her warfare is accomplished’; Job 146 ‘ till 
he shall a., as an hireling, his day.’ From this 
arises its most frequent meaning, to bring to 
an ideal or divine completeness, to fulfil: (a) 
prophecy (once only), 2 Ch 36%; (6) God’s wrath, 
La 411, Ezk 612 78 1315 20821; (0) Christ’s work, 
Lk 99? 1250 181 20ers eee eee cis 
sought to reserve this meaning for the word 
‘fullil,’ but unsuccessfully. 

J. HASTINGS. 


ACCORD, ACCORDINGLY 
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ACCORD, ACCORDINGLY, ACCORDING TO.— 
4. ‘OF its own accord’ is used in the special sense 
of without human agency in Lv 25° ‘That which 
groweth of its (see ITS) own a.,’ and in Ac 12” 
‘which opened to them of his own a.’ From the 
Gr. in both passages (αὐτόματος) we get our word 
‘automatically.’ In 2 Co 8” ‘of his own ἃ. he 
went unto you,’ the Gr. (αὐθαίρετος) is lit. ‘ self- 
chosen,’ of his own free choice. 2 In Is 59'§ 
‘Ace. to their deeds, accordingly he will repay’: 
‘ace. to’ and ‘accordingly’ are translations of the 
same Heb. word, and have the same meaning. 3. 
In Ezk 421% 12 ‘ace. to’ means ‘ corresponding to.’ 
4, As verbal adj. ‘according’ is found only in Wis 
1810 ‘an ill a. ery’ (ἀσύμφωνος, RV ‘in discord’): οἵ. 
Ln Memoriam— 

‘That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music.’ 
J. HASTINGS, 

ACCOS (‘Axyds, 1 Mac 8!”).—Empolemus, the 
son of John, the son of Accos, was one of the 
envoys sent to Rome by Judas Maccabieus in 
161 B.c. Accos represents the Heb. Hakkoz 
(yp), which was the name of a priestly family 
(1 Ch 24”, Eizr 2%); Eupolemus, therefore, may 
well have been of priestly descent. 

H. A. WHITE. 

ACCOUNT. — As a subst. a. is either literally 
the number counted, as Ee 77% ‘Counting one by 
one, to find out the a.’; or metaphorically ‘ reckon- 
ing’ (Gr. λόγος, ‘ word’), as Ro 14” ‘ Every one 
of us shall give a. of himself to God.’ As a verb 
a. is used in rare or obs. meanings. 4. To estimate, 
as Dt 2% ‘That also was a? a land of giants’; 
Ro 8° * We are at as sheep for the slanghter’ ; 
He 1129 ‘ aime that God was able’; He 113 RV ‘aims 
(AV, ‘esteeming’) the reproach of Christ greater 
riches.’ Cf. 1 Mac 6° ‘ He made ἃ. (ἐλογίσατο) that 
he should die.’ Then it is sometimes followed by 
‘of, as 1 K 107 ‘It (silver) was nothing accounted 
of in the days of Solomon’; 1 Co 4!‘ Let a man 
so a. of usas of the ministers of Christ.’ 2. To 
‘reckon’ or ‘impute,’ as Gal 3° ‘It was at? (RV 
‘reckoned’) to him for righteousness.’ 3. To 
‘seem,’ or ‘be reputed,’ as Mk 10” ‘they which 
are εὖ (Gr. of δοκοῦντες) to rule over the Gentiles’ ; 
so Lk 22%, Cf. Gal 255. ‘those of repute’ (Gr. 
οἱ δοκοῦντες). J. HASTINGS. 


ACCURSED.—In AV on AZrem is tr. ‘ accursed ’ 
ἴῃ 905 G7 es and “8. thing im dos Gis 71 bt. 
es ΟΣ Ch 2 Τὴ all these places RV gives 
‘devoted’ or ‘d. thing.’ For the Aérem is not 
accursed from God so that we may make what 
secular use of it we please, but devoted to God, and 
not to be used by us at all. A. is also the tr. of 
ἀνάθεμα, anathema, in Ro 9° 1 Co 123 Gal 189 In 
these passages RV simply transliterates the Greek. 
See CURSE. J. HASTINGS. 


ACHAIA (’Ayata), when Greece was free, was the 
strip of land bordering the Corinthian Gulf on the 
S.; but, by the Romans, the name Aehaia was 
applied to the whole country of Greece, because 
the Achwan League had headed Greek resistance to 
Rome. Conqnered and united with the province 
of Macedonia in B.c. 146,* Achaia was in B.c. 27 
made a separate province; and Thessaly, A®tolia, 
Acarnania, and some part of Epirus, together with 
Eubcea and the western, central, and southern 
Cyclades, were included in it. It was governed by 
an official with the title Proconsul (Ae 1812), who 
was appointed by the Senate from among the 


* This fact, hotly disputed for a time since 1847, is now gener- 
ally admitted ; but A. was treated more easily than some pro- 
vinces ; Athens (and Delos, which see), Sicyon (which received 


part of the territory of Corinth), Sparta (which was free from | 


taxation and head of the Eleutherolakones) receiving specially 
favourable terms; see 1 Mac 1523, 


ex-preetors ; and not less than five years must have 
elapsed between his prietorship and his proconsul- 
ship. Corinth was the capital of the province, and 
the proconsul’s ordinary residence (Ac 18.239. As 
the severity of taxation was a subject of complaint, 
Tiberius, in A.D. 15, reunited Achaia with Macee- 
donia and Mecesia under the administration of an 
imperial degatus ; but in 44, Claudius made it again 
a senatorial and proconsular province. Either at 
this or some later time, Thessaly was divided 
from Achaia and united with Macedonia, and 
Epirus with Acarnania was made a separate pro- 
curatorial province (as Ptolemy III, ὃ 13. 44-46, and 
§ 14, describes them). On 28th November, A.pD. 67, 
Nero at the Isthmian games declared Greece free; 
but within a few years Vespasian again made 
it a senatorial province; and, so long as the 
empire lasted, it was governed by a _ proconsul, 
under whom were a legatus and a questor. The 
proconsul and his legatus were regularly annual 
oflicials, and so was the quiestor always, but an 
imperial Zegauéws governed for a much longer term 
(two ruled from A.D. 15 to 44). In ordinary Gr. 
usage, the term ‘Hellas’ corresponded approxi- 
mately to the Rom. sense of Achaia; and in that 
way ‘Eds is mentioned in Ac 905, But there was 
a wider sense of the epithet ‘Greek,’ according to 
which Macedonia could be thereby designated ; 
and thus Achaia and Macedonia together constitute 
the Gr. lands in Europe, and are sometimes coupled 
as a closely connected pair (Ac 197; cf. Ro 15%, 
0 0.0} le 1115}: 

The existence of Jewish settlements and syn- 
agogues in Corinth and Athens, the two greatest 
cities of Achaia, is attested in Ac 17!718*7; and 
is suggested elsewhere by the rapid foundation of 
new churches in Achaia (1 Co 2!, Ac 1877), The 
presence of Jews is proved in Sparta and Sicyon as 
early as B.C. 189-1388 through the letters addressed 
to those States by the Rom. Senate, 1 Mac 15%; 
and in Beeotia, A{tolia, Attica, Argos, and Corinth 
by a letter of Agrippa to Cahgula, Philo, leg. ad 
Gaium, § 36 (Mang. ii. 587). Jewish inscriptions 
have been found at Athens, Patra, and A‘gina. 


LITERATURE.—There is a good article on Achaia in Pauly- 
Wissowa, RE: see also Marquardt, Adm. Staatsverw. i. p. 3214.5 
Mommsen, Provinces of Rom. Emp. (Rém. Gesch. v.) ch, vii. 


W. M. RAMSAY. 
ACHAICUS (‘Ayaixés).—The name is Roman (see 
CORINTH), and appears to have been perpetuated 
in the fannly of L. Mummius, who earned it by his 
conquest of Corinth and Achaia, B.c. 146. The A. 
of 1 Co 167 may have been a freedman or client of 
the Muimii. In company with Stephanas and 
Fortunatus he had appeared at Ephesus, and had 
‘refreshed the spirit’ of St. cant and, he adds, 
of the Corinthians also; they thus ‘supplied’ 
something which ‘was lacking’ on the part of 
the Corinthians. This suggests that they were 
distinct from (1) the bearers of the Cor. letter 
(1 Co 73) to St. Paul; and from (2) of XAdys (1 Co 1"), 
who had more recently brought back to Ephesus 
the disquieting news, under the fresh impression 
of which 1 Co was written. (See STEPHANAS, 
FORTUNATUS, CHLOE ; CORINTHIANS, First EPpis- 

ΤΊ ΤΟ). A. ROBERTSON. 


ACHAN (jay, in 1 Ch 27? 129, Sept. ’Aydp, prob. 
the correct form of the name, ef. ‘Valley of 
Achor’).—A man of the tribe of Judah, son of 
Carmi, also called (Jos 9930) son of Zerah, who 
was his great-grandfather. After the fall of 
Jericho, he coveted and took a portion of the spoil, 
which had been devoted to utter destruction. This 


O7 


ol 


| sin in the devoted thing, involving the breach of a 


vow made by the nation as one body, brought 
wrath upon all Israel, and their first attack upon 
Ai was repulsed with the loss of thirty-six men 
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Investigation was made by lot to discover who had 
sinned, and Achan was singled out. He made full 
confession of his guilt, and the stolen treasnre was 
found hid under his tent. Instant execution fol- 
lowed. Not only Achan himself, but his tent, his 
goods, his spoil, his cattle, and his children, were 
taken to the valley, afterwards called the valley 
of Achor. There they stoned him, and all that 
belonged to him, afterwards consuming the whole 
with fire, and raising over the ashes a great hea 

of stones. This act of vengeance is te resent 
as being in some measure an expiation of the 
crime. ‘The Lord turned from the fierceness 
of His anger.’ The supposition that his family 
were accessories to his crime finds no support in 
the narrative. The language of Jos 7” (‘all 
Israel stoned him with stones, and they burned 
them with fire’) has been regarded as implying 
that Achan alone suffered the death penalty, the 
plural number referring to the oxen, asses, and 
sheep, and that his sons and daughters were 
brought to the valley merely as spectators, that 
they might have a terrible warning. It is doubt- 
ful if the text will bear this construction, and tlie 
sweeping nature of the act of judgment recorded is 
rather to be explained by reference to the stage of 
moral development which Israel had reached at 
the time (Jos 71.325). Rk. M. Boyp. 


ACHAR.—The form in 1 Ch 27, 2 Es 758 of the 
name ACHAN (wh. see). 


ACHBOR (‘i22y ‘mouse’ or ‘jerboa’).—1. An 
Edomite (Gn 3058). 2. A courtier under Josiah, 
mentioned as one of the depntation sent by the 
king to Huldah the prophetess; son of Micaiah 
(2 K 2915. 14) and father of Elnathan (Jer 26” om. 
LXX, 36). Called Abdon (2 Ch 845), 

C. F. BURNEY. 

ACHIACHARUS (Ἀχιάχαρος B, ’Axelxapos ἃ, 7p 'px 
Aram. and Heb., wns Syr.), the nephew of Tobit, 
was governor under Sarchedonus = Esarhaddon 
(To 17 ete.), or, according to the Aramaic 
text, ‘Rab over all that was his (the king’s), 
and Shalit over all the land of Assyria’; cf. 
Dn 2%. The nearest Hebrew name is Ahihud 
(πππ8}), 1 Ch 87. J. T. MARSHALL. 


ACHIAS.—An aneestor of Ezra (2 Es 1°), omitted 
in Ezr and 1 Es. 


ACHIM (Ayelu).—Perhaps a shortened form of 
Jehoiachim, an ancestor of our Lord (Mt 11. See 
GENEALOGY. 


ACHIOR (᾿Αχιώρ, ix'ny ‘brother of light’).—4. In 
LXX Nu 34% for Ahihud. 2. In Jth (5° etc.), 
a general of the Ammonites, spokesman for the 
Jewish cause, and afterwards convert (ch. 14). 8. 
In Vulg. To 118 by mistake. F. C. PORTER. 


ACHIPHA (B 'Αχειβά, A ᾿Αχιφά, AV Acipha), 
1 Es 5*.—His children were among the ‘temple 
servants’ or Nethinim who returned with Zerub- 
babel. Called Hakupha, Ezr 251, Neh 7%, 


ACHISH (v2x, ’Ayxots))—The king of Gath to 
whom David fled for refuge after the massacre of 
the priests at Nob. Finding himself recognised 
as the slayer of Goliath, David feigned madness, 
and so escaped from the Phil. court (1 5. 9110), 
(This incident belongs to one of the later documents 
of Samuel.) In 1 5 27? (belonging to the Judaic 
or earliest document) A. is called ‘the son of 
Maoch’ (possibly =‘ son of Maacah,’1 K 239), receives 
David with his band of 600 men, and assigns him 
the city of Ziklag in the 8. of Judah. Despite the 
wishes of A., the other Phil. princes refuse to let 


ACHOR 


David take part in the final campaign against 
Saul. J. . STENNING, 


ACHMETHA (xnogn, ’ExSdrava), the cap. of Media, 
mentioned Ezr 6? as the place where State docu- 
ments of the time of Cyrus were preserved. ‘The 
Aram. form of the name employed in Ezr (LXX 
᾿Αμαθα) closely resembles the Pehlevi jsnon (Bunde- 
hesh, p. 23, 1. 4), derived from the Old Pers. hang- 
matana (Behistan Inser. 11. xiii. 8), derived by 
Rawlinson from ham and gam, with the meaning 
‘meeting-place.’ This Old Pers. form, accommo- 
dated to the Greek pronunciation, gave rise to the 
name Agbatana or Ecbatana (To 6°, Jth 15:5), and 
survives in the modern Hamadan (34° 8’ N, 48° 3’ 
E), the cap. of the province of Persia bearing the 
same name, with which the ancient cap. of Media 
is ordinarily identified. Hamadan lies at the foot 
of Mt. Elwend, ‘whence it derives a copious water 
supply, and in a plain thickly besprinkled with 
vineyards, orchards, and gardens, but whose 
elevation is 6000 ft. above the sea ; it enjoys one of 
the finest situations in Persia’ (Curzon, Persia, 
1. 566). This is clearly the Ecbatana of To 6°, 
where it is represented as lying midway between 
Nineveh and Rhages; and also of Strabo, xi. 523, 
who knows of it as the summer residence of the 
Parthian kings; for which its elevation and con- 
sequently cool climate suited it. But the ancient 
cap. of the Median empire, built, according to 
Herodotus (1. 98, 99), by the first king Deioces 
(c. 700 B.C.), ‘ with walls of great size and strength, 
rising in cireles one within the other,’ each wall 
being coloured to correspond with one of the seven 
planets, is to be sought, acc. to Sir H. Rawlinson 
(JRGS x., art. 2, and ad é.c. Herod.), not at 
Hamadan, but at Takht-i-Sulayman (36° 25’ N, 
47° 10’ E) in Adherbijan, the ancient Atropatene, 
distinguished from Media Magna. The Armenian 
historian, Moses of Chorene (11. 84, ed. Whiston), 
speaks of the ‘second Ecbatana, the seven-walled 
city’; and in the very learned paper quoted, 
Rawlinson (1) identifies that city with the Gazaka 
of the Greeks and Ganzak of the Armenians ; 
(2) identifies Ganzak with the Shiz of Mohammedan 
writers; and (3) localises Shiz at Takht-i-Sulayman, 
where a conical hill, surrounded by ruins, which 
enclose a lake that has attracted the observation of 
ancient and modern travellers, corresponds with 
the description of Ecbatana given by Herodotus, as 
well as with what that historian tells us of the char- 
acter of the surrounding country (i. 110). Hama- 
dan, which lies at the foot of a mountain, would 
not admit of being fortified in the way described ; 
and, though search has been made by numerous 
explorers (see Polak in Alittheilungen der Wiener 
Geograph. Gesellschaft, 1883, art. 1), no traces have 
been discovered of buildings such as Herodotus 
mentions. The description in Jth (1'*), to which 
no historical value attaches, would seem to refer to 
the same city as that of Herodotus ; and another 
record of the impression created by the strength of 
its fortifications is, according to Rawlinson, to be 
found in the account of Var in the 2nd Fargard 
of the Vendidad. D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 


ACHOR VALLEY (29 poy ‘valley of trouble,’ 
Jos 7% 26 157, Is 0610, Hos 2).—In the last passage 
the name may perhaps not be geographical. The 
valley was near Jericho, but its exact position is 
not quite certain. It appears, however, from its 
connexion with the border of Judah, to be 
probably Wddy Kelt, a deep ravine close to the 
site of the Jericho of the Christian era. The 


stream becomes a foaming torrent after rains, 
and, issuing into the plains, runs between steep 
banks south of modern Jericho to the Jordan 
(SIVP vol. iii. sh. xviii.). 


C. R. CONDER. 


ACHSAH 
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ACHSAH (προ ‘anklet,’1 Ch 2" AV Achsa).—The 
daughter of Caleb. She was promised in marriage 
by her father to the man who should capture 
Debir or Kiriath-sepher. Otlimiel, the brother 
(nephew ?) of Caleb, accomplished the feat, and 
obtained the promised reward. As the bride was 
being conducted to her home, she lighted off her 
ass and besought her father to add ‘springs of 
water’ to the dowry of a south land (Negeb), 
which he had already given her. In response he 
granted her ‘the upper springs and the nether 
springs ’ (Jos 1515 Ὁ Jg 1%»). R. M. Boyp. 


ACHSHAPH (Av2x).—There were perhaps two 
towns in Galilee of this name. 1. Noticed with 
laces in UpperGalilee, may be the present Ll-Kesdf 
ὃ, of the Leontes, on the mountains of Naphtali 
(Jos 11! 12), 2. A city of Asher (Jos 19), noticed 
with other towns near the coast, is more probably 
the modern l-Yasif near Acre. This is also 
noticed by the Mohar, an Egyp. traveller (14th 
cent. A.D.) on his way down the coast. The loss 
of the letter caph in this name may be compared 
with the well-known case of Achzib (2). See 
SWP vol. i. sheets 11. 111., and Chabas, Voyage 
dun Egyptien. C. R. CONDER. 


ACHZIB (a12x).—1. One of the 22 towns of Asher 
(Jos 19” Β ᾽᾿Εχοζόβ, A ᾿Αχζείφ, in Jg 11 B’Acxasel, 
A’Acxevdel). It is identified as Ez-Zib on the 
coast between Acre and Tyre, near where the level 
line of sand is broken by the promontory of Ras- 
en-Nakurah. The present village—a mere huddle 
of glaring huts on one of the highest eminences of 
the sandy sea-wall—has nothing to indicate that it 
was once a place of some note. It is mentioned in 
Jeg 1 among the towns and districts that Israel 
failed to conquer. A. was called Aksibi by the 
Assyr., and Ecdippa by the Greeks and Romans. 
Josephus and Jerome refer to it. The Rabbin. 
writers, hedging the Land as they did the Book, 
marked out three districts, indicated by A., 
Antioch, and Mesopotamia. They inclined to the 
view that A. was on the outside of the first 
boundary line. All within was Holy Land, where 
bread, wine, and oil could be found ceremonially 
clean, and where the dates of the months and 
their fasts could be accurately known in time 
for observance. 

2. Another Achzib (B Kefei8, A omits), situated 
in the Shephelah or ‘low-land’ of Judah, is men- 
tioned along with Keilah and Mareshah in Jg 15%, 
and with Mareshah and Adullam in Mic 1". This 
neighbourhood suggests a possible identification 
with ‘Ain-Kezbeh near Adullam. The name 
appears as Kezib (3139, Χασβί) in Gn 38°, and as 
Kozéba (x21, B Σωχηθά, A Χωζηβα) in 1 Ch 453, 
Some literary interest attaches to Mic 14, where it 
is said that ‘the houses of Achzib shall be a lie 
(Achzab) to the kings of Israel.’ The resemblance 
seems to imply a play on the word. Occurring 
in a passage of vehement reproach, such derision 
corresponds to the spitting on the ground, which 
Orientals resort to when greatly excited and 
provoked—as an expression of uttermost nansea 
and contempt. G. M. MACKIE. 


ACQUAINT, ACQUAINTANCE.—Acquaint as a 
reflexive verb, meaning to make the acquaintance 
of, is found in Job 2271, Ec 2. Cf. Shak.’s 
Temp. 11. ii. 39: ‘Misery acquaints a man with 
strange bedfellows.’ Acquaintance is both sing. 
and plur., Ps 55° ‘But it was thou, a man mine 
equal, my guide, and mine a.’ (RV ‘my familiar 
friend’); Lk 23 ‘And all his ἃ. and the women 
that followed him from Galilee.’ Acquainted, 
meaning ‘to be familiar with,’ occurs Ps 139°, 
Is 53° ‘a, with grief.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ACROSTIC.—A poem so composed that the initial 
letters of certain recurring periods (lines, distichs, 
ete.) follow some definite arraneement. In the 
OT all the recognised acrostics are alphabetical, 
i.e. the initials make up the Heb. alphabet. They 
are Pss 9-10. 25. 34. 37. 111. 112. 119. 145, Pr 3120-31, 
La 1. 2. 3. 4, Sir 518°, See also Hab 12-91, 
The periods assigned to each letter may consist 
of one line (Pss 111. 112), two (Pss 34. 145, ete.), 
three (La 3, etc.), or even sixteen lines (Ps 119); 
or the lines may vary in number, as esp. in 
La 1 and 2, and to some extent in the Psalms. 
Where the period consists of several lines, the initial 
letter is sometimes repeated with each line (La 3) 
or distich (Ps 119). In other respects the acrostics 
vary very much in style and subject, and, though 
usually late, undoubtedly belong to very different 
dates. Thus Pss 37 and 119 from their didactic 
style are evidently late, while the Jahwistic Ps 25 
is comparatively early. The acrostic character 
of these poems often throws indirectly an inter- 
esting light on their history, showing us unmistak- 
ably the hand of the reviser, who sometimes did 
not scruple to disturb their alphabetical character. 
The most striking example of this is in Ps 9-10, 
originally one alphabetical psalm of usually fonr 
lines to each letter. This the reviser cut into two, 
in Ps 9 adding vv.”2!* as an appendix (comp. 
Ps 25°? 34°3), and omitting two or three verses 
after v.5. In Ps 10 the verses represented by 5- 
were omitted to make room for the insertion of a 
very curious and ancient fragment in vv.2), 
Somewhat similar, but less violent, alterations 
occur in Pss 25. 34 and 37. Thus in Ps 25 the 
insertion of ‘bx by the Elohistie reviser (see 
HEXATEUCH) in v.* gives & instead of 2 as the 
initial letter. It would seem also that ν. 8 has 
been substituted for a p verse, or else that the 
latter has been omitted. The omission of the 3 
verse in Ps 145 appears to be accidental. It is 
interesting to notice that when the psalms are, 
from their style and position in the Psalter, likely 
to be of late date, there is little or no interference 
with their alphabetical arrangement. The trans- 
position of the letters y and 5in La 2 and 83 cannot 
easily be accounted for. 

Bickell, Zeittsch. fur Kathol. Theol. (Innsbruck) 
1882, p. 326 ft., has shown that the conclusion of Sir, 
of which the original Heb. is now lost, was alpha- 
betical, the letters o-n, vv.7!-*, being evident at once 
from the Syr. version. It has also been maintained 
that Nah 1°-2!-3 was originally alphabetical; but if 
so, the text has been so altered by revision or 
corruption that very few traces of this remain. 

Some critics claim to have discovered a name 
acrostic in Ps 110, the initials of 1-4, after omitting 
the introductory words, spelling jyow; but this 
coincidence can hardly be considered conclusive. 


F. H. Woops. 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES.— 
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i. The ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, the fifth book in 
the English Canon, is unique in its character. 


* The verses are numbered in this article according to tha 
Heb, Bible. 
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While we have four separate narratives of the life 
of our Lord, and a very considerable number 
of letters by different apostles, it is the only 
history of the early Church that can make any 
claim to be authentic. Some writers indeed, such 
as IHloltzmann (Handkommentar, p. 307), suggest 
that it is to be put on the level of other works 
written in the second century recording the deeds 
of the apostles: but such a position is quite 
untenable. Even if some of them, such as the 
Aets of Paul and Thecla, may rest on an historical 
basis, that is the most which can be admitted. 
The greater number of them, most notably the 
Clementine Romanees, for which there was once 
elainned almost an equality with the Acts, are 
now decisively thrown to a later date. The Acts is 
the sole remaining historical work which deals with 
the beginnings of Church history; and this 
ainongst other causes has made it a favourite mark 
of modern criticisin. 

ii, TEXT AND TRANSMISSION.—Although our 
authorities for the transmission of the Acts are in 
the main similar to those for the Gospels, they are 
fewer innumber. Like the Gospels, it is contained: 
in the five leading Uncials(* A.B C D), in the Vulg., 
in the Peshitta and Harclean Syriae, in the two 
chief Coptic VSS, and there are quotations from it 
in the leading Fathers. Two sources arc, however, 
defeetive. We have nothing corresponding to the 
Curetonian and Sinaitie Syriae, nor do we even know 
whether snel a text existed ; and the Old Latin is 
very inadequately represented. On the other hand, 
we possess one other Uncial of considerable im- 
portanee, namely, the Codex Landianus (E) of the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, a bilingual MS. of the 
Acts only. In later Minuscules it is generally 
found forming one volume with the Catholie 
Epistles. 

The inadequate representation of the Old Latin 
and the absence of an old Syriac text are to be 
regretted, owing to the fact that the particular 
textual phenomena which they exhibit meet us in 
some authorities of the Acts in a very eonspicuous 
form, nainely, what is called the Western text (by 
Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p. 1xxi, the 5 text; 
by Blass, Acta Apostolorum, p. 24, the B text). 
This is represented more or less definitely by the 
two bilingual MSS. D E, by the marginal readings 
of the Hlarclean Syriae, by the Old Latin so far as 
we can recover it (Codex Gigas, Floriacensis, and 
similar fragments, with the Paris MS. Latin 321, 
edited by M. Berger), and by Western Fathers, 
esp. Irenwus, Tertullian, Cyprian, Lucifer, 
Augustine, Vigilins, Bede (some having a mixed 
text). The characteristics: of this text are well 
known ; it adds passages of considerable length, it 
paraphrases, it sometimes seems to correct the 
shorter text ; and all these characteristies appear, 
but in a very much more marked form, in the Acts ; 
it sometimes gives a different aspect to a passage 
by the variations from the shorter text, sometimes 
its variations give additional and apparently 
authentic information. The problem of the origin 
of this text has caused in recent years a consider- 
able amount of discussion. Some few critics, such 
as Bornemann (1848), have been bold enough to 
consider it the original text ; but that opinion has 
found few followers. Rendel Harris, in 1891, 
started a series of modern discussions by suggesting 
that the variations of Codex Bezz were due to 
Latinisation, and implied the existence of a 
bilingual MS. at least as early as 150 A.D. He also 
found signs of Montanist influence. His main 
theory was adequately refuted by Sanday in the 


Guardian (Sth and 25th May 1892), whoascribed | 


the recension suggested by the Western text to 
Antioeh. Ramsay, in 1892 (Church in Rom. Emp. 


p. 151, ed. 2), found evidence of a Catholic reviser | 
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who lived in Asia before the year 150, a loeality 
which had already been suggested by Lightfoot 
(Smith’s DB? i. p. 42), while WH suggest N.W. 
Syria or Asia Minor (Gr. Test. 11. p. 108). 
Dr. Chase, in 1893, attacked the problem from 
another side, accepting Antioch as the locality, 
and finding the prineipal eause of the variations in 
retranslation froin the Syriac, a position he failed to 
make good. Lastly, Dr. Blass has suggested that 
the author issued two editions, and that both forins 
of the text are due to himself personally, the one 
representing a rough draft, the other a revision: 
again, a theory which is hardly satisfactory (sce 
Chase, Crit. fev. 1894, p. 300 ff. ; Blass’ reply 
begins in Hermathena, No. xxi. p. 122). 

A definite solution of the problem has not been 
attained, nor has it yet been attacked in a really 
scientifie manner. A eareful study of the MSS. D 
and E, and their relations, is necessary in order to 
eliminate their individual peculiarities. But in all 
probability the solution lies in the direction 
suggested by WH (p. 122 f.). If we compare 
the phenomena presented by the text of apocr. 
writings we find just the same tendency to varia- 
tion, but in an even more exaggerated form. 
Popular literature was treated with great freedom 
by eopyists and editors. Immediate edification or 
convenience was the one thing eonsidercd. During 
the first seventy years of their existenee, 2.6. up to 
the year A.D. 150, the books of NT were hardly 
treated as canonical. The text was not fixed, and 
the ordinary licence of paraphrases, of interpre- 
tation, of additions, of glosses, was allowed. These 
could be exhibited most easily in early and 
popular translations into other languages. It wasa 
process which would have a tendency to continue 
until the book was treated as canonical, and its 
text looked on as something sacred. Although 
some whole classes of readings may be due to one 
definite place or time, yet for the most part they 
represent rather a continuous process, and it is 
not probable that any theory which attempts to tie 
all variations down to a special locality or a definite 
revision will now be made good. 

In one point, however, WI1’s conclusions will 
require modification. It must not be forgotten 
that Western authorities represent ultimately an 
independent tradition from the Archetype. It is 
quite conceivable, therefore, that in any single 
reading, which is clearly not Western in its 
character, they may preserve a better tradition than 
the MSS whose text we should usually follow. We 
must, in other words, distinguish Western readings 
from readings in Western authorities. For 
example, Ἕλληνας read by A D in 11” may be 
eorrect. 

iii. The LirERARY Hisrory of the Acts is 
similar to that of the great number of books of 
NT. In the last quarter of the second century, 
when we begin to have any great extent of 
Christian literature, we find it definitely cited, 
treated as Scripture, and assigned to St. Luke. 
This is the case esp. with Irenzeus, who cites 
passages so continuous as to make it certain that 
he had the book before him substantially as we 
have it, but with many of the readings we call 
Western. He lays stress on the fact that there is 
internal evidence for the apostolie authorship, and 
is followed in this by the Muratorian Fragment 
(Iren. Adv. Her. 1. 95. )- i. 12,82, 13. 3, 1 ee 
iv. 15. 1). The book is also ascribed to St. Luke 
by Tertullian (De Leiunio, 10) and Clement of Alex. 
(Strom. v. 12. § 83, p. 696, cf. Sanday, BL, p. 661.) ; 
while undoubted quotations appear in Polycrates 
of Ephesus (Eus. Hist. Heel. v. 24), in the letter 
concerning the martyrs of Vienne and Lyons (26. 
v. 1), and a possible one in Dionysius of Corinth 
(ib. iv. 23). By this date the work is an 
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integral portion of the Canon in all Churches, and 
there are no signs of any difference of opinion. Nor 
is there any reason for arguing that because our 
knowledge of it begins suddenly, therefore the 
book suddenly appeared in the Canon. We have 
no decisive evidence earlier, because we have no 
hooks to contain that evidence. Moreover, the wide 
area over which our evidence extends seems to 
imply that the ascription to St. Luke is a genuine 
tradition, and not a mere critical deduction. 

For an earlier period the industry of critics has 
eolleeted a number of parallels, on which indeed, 
for the most part, no great stress can be laid ; but 
two lines of argument enable us to take the book 
farther back. The unity of authorship of the Acts 
and St. Luke’s Gospel must be admitted as 
axiomatic, and it is quite clear that Tatian, Justin, 
and Marcion were acquainted with St. Luke’s 
Gospel. Now, the existence of St. Luke’s Gospel 
implies the existence of the Acts, and this con- 
clusion is supported by a number of parallels 
between the Acts and Justin, which would not 
perhaps be by themselves of great weight (Ac 18 
=Ap. i. 50, 2°=Dial. 68, 7°=Dial. 16, 17° =Ap. 
ii. 10, 26%= Dial. 36, 76). The use of St. Luke by 
Marcion elearly carries the Acts back to the early 
part of thesecond century; but we can go still earlier. 
Among the apostolic Fathers there are suggestions 
of contact with Barnabas, Hermas, and Clement on 
which little stress can be laid, while Papias shows 
himself acquainted with the persons mentioned by 
St. Luke; but in Ignatius and Polycarp (Ae 24= 
ΠῚ ΠΝ — ol. 2. 20"— Pol. 2, 7°=Pol. 6, 8" 
Poms 17—lon “Nag. 5, C8=Ien. Pail, 11, 
10"=Ten. Smyn. 3) there are resemblances which, 
although slight, are so exact as to make the 
hypothesis of literary obligation almost necessary, 
as Holtzmann even seems to think (Hinleitung,? 
1892, p. 406, ‘there are still more noteworthy resem- 
blances with Justin, Polycarp, and Ignatius’). This 
last evidence is of increasing importance, as not 
only the genuineness but also the early date of the 
letters of Polycarp and Ignatius is becoming daily 
better established, and these quotations almost 
compel us to throw back the writing of the Acts 
into the lst cent.—this is, of course, provided 
we accept the hterary unity. If we accept the 
elaborate distinction of sources ‘(see 8 x.) which 
has become fashionable lately, no evidence at an 
early date is valuable except for the words quoted. 

The history subsequent to the second century 
need not detain us. Some few heretics appear to 
have left the work out of the Canon, and 
Chrysostom complains that it was not much read 
in his time; but it is always with him as with all 
other Church writers, one of the accepted books. 
Its place in the Canon varies. The ordinary 
position is immediately after the race (Evv. Act. 
Cath. Paul. or Evy. Act. Paul, Cath.), and this is 
the place it occupies in almost all Gr. MSS. from 
the Vatican onwards, inthe Muratorian Fragment 
and later lists, in Syr. and Lat. MSS. The order, 
νυ. Paul. Act. Cath., is that of the Sin., some 
Minuscules, MSS of the Peshitta of the 5th and 
6th cent., the Codex Fuldensis and Vulg. MSS 
from the 13th cent. A _ third order is vv. 
Paul. Cath. Act., which is found in the Apostolic 
Canons, 85, the Bohairic and perhaps the Sahidic 
MSS, in Jerome’s Bible and Spanish Vulg. MSS. 
The only point of importance in the order would 
be whether there was an early tradition grouping 
the writings of St. Luke together. There is very 
little evidence of this. In some cases St. Luke’s 
was placed fourth among the Gospels, but this 
happened, as a rule, in authorities which do not put 
the Acts next; for example, the Codex Claromon- 
tanus and some Coptic authorities. There seems, 
however, some evidence for thinking that in 


Origcn’s time the order of the Gospels was Jn 
Mt Mk Lk, and that these were followed by the 
Acts. In the ease of Irenwus, however, our oldest 
evidence for Asia and the West, we find the Gospel 
already separated from the Acts and definitely 
grouped with the other Gospels (Zahn, Geschichte 
des Neutest. Kanons, ii. 343-383). 

iv. MODERN CRITICISM.—1l. By far the most 
prevalent opinion concerning the Acts has always 
been, and still is, that which ascribes it to St. Luke 
the companion of St. Paul. This is the opinion, 
not only of those critics wlio are classed as ortho- 
dox, but of Renan, whilst it has recently been 
maintained with great vigour by Ramsay and 
Blass. It is, of course, compatible with very vary- 
ing estimates of its historical authority. While 
Renan considers it valuable mainly as a witness to 
the opinions and ideas of the author’s own time, 
Ramsay, on the other hand, claims for St. Luke 
a place in the very first rank of historians—.e. 
amongst those who have good material, who use it 
well, and who write their history with a very clear 
insight ito the true course of events. Even he, 
however, admits that for the earlier portion its 
value is dependent on the value of the sources used. 

2. As soon as Baur began to develop his theory 
of Church history, it became apparent that it was 
inconsistent with the Acts; and partly arising from 
a comparison with the history recorded in the 
Galatians and for other critical reasons, but partly 
owing to a different @ priort conception of what 
was the nature of the development of the early 
Church, an opinion has widely prevailed that the 
Acts presents us with a fancy picture written in the 
second century in the interests of the growing 
Catholicism of the day. This has been the view of 
Baur, Schwegler, Zeller (to whom we owe by far 
the fullest investigation on this side), Hilgenfeld, 
Volkmar, Hausrath, Holsten, Lipsius, Davidson, 
van Manen, and others. But in the extreme form 
in which it was held it is gradually being given up. 
Neither the late date nor the exaggerated view of 
the differences of parties in the early Chureh is 
really tenable. The unhistorical character comes, 
it is now said, rather from defective knowledge 
and insight, not from deliberate purpose, and the 
writer wrote as he could rather than as he would. 
He represents, in fact, the opinions of his day, those 
of ‘Heathen Christianity developing into Catho- 
icity’ (Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr. i. 56). 
Moreover, few would care for a much later date 
than 100 A.D. ‘The authorship by St. Luke would 
be just conceivable if some tinie about the year 80 
were taken as the terminus ad quem’ (Holtzmann, 
Handkomm. p. 312). 

3. The school of Baur had the great merit of 
establishing the fact that the Acts is an artistic 
whole, that the writer had a clear conception 
of the manner in which the Church developed, 
and wrote with that idea always before him. 
In the last ten years a series of writers have 
attacked the question of the sources of the book 
(see §x.) in ἃ manner quite inconsistent with this. 
They have imagined a number of writers who have 
gradually compiled the book by collecting and 
piecing together scraps of other books, and by 
altering or cutting out such passages in the same 
as seemed inconsistent with their particular 
opinions. This view, in anything like an ex- 
treme form, is absolutely inconsistent with the 
whole character of the work. 

A sufficient amount has been said about the 
various opinions which have been held, and it will 
be most convenient to pursue our subsequent in- 
vestigations from the point of view which we con- 
sider most probable. 

v. PurPposk AND CONTENTS.—The purpose which 
the writer of the Acts had before him may be 
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gathered from his own preface, corresponding as it 
does with the plan and arrangement of the work. 
There is indeed a slight obseurity. He begins by 
referring to his previous book in the words τὸν μὲν 
πρῶτον λόγον, and very clearly sums up the contents 
of the work as being περὶ πάντων ὧν ἤρξατο ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς 
ποιεῖν τε καὶ διδάσκειν ; but he never gives the second 
part of the sentence. Its purport, however, may 
be gathered from the following verses. The 
apostles were to receive the gift of the Holy Ghost 
and of power, and were to be witnesses of the Lord 
in Jerusalem and in all Judzea and Samaria, and to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. In other words, 
the subject of the book is (1) the divine credentials 
of the apostles as exhibited in their power, and (2) 
the extension of the gospel in the stages marked 
by the words Jerusalem, Judea, and Samaria, the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 

When we examine the structure of the book, we 
find that it almost exactly corresponds with these 
words. There is clear evidence of method. The 
writer begins with the enumeration of the names 
of the apostles and the members of the community. 
Then comes the gift of the Holy Ghost, and the 
immediate outburst of power. Then the preaching 
in Jerusalem. In this we notice that all signs of 
the apostolic power and all points which lead to the 
spread of the gospel are specially noted. An in- 
stance of the first is the story of Ananias and 
Sapphira ; of the last, the way in which the different 
stages in the growth of the Church are continually 
emphasised (931. 41 44), In ch. 6 there is clearly a 
new start. The appointment of the seven is dwelt 
on, both because of the immediate exhibition of 
power (67), and because of the immense results 
which followed from the preaching of Stephen and 
the persecution which followed his death. 

In 84 the second stage of progress is entered 
upon. The word spreads to Samaria (8**). The 
extension of the gospel is suggested by the story 
of the Ethiopian eunuch (8%). In 91-39 comes 
Saul’s conversion, an event of extreme importance 
for the writer’s purpose. In 95} is given another 
summary of the progress of the Church—by this 
time throughout all Judea and Galilee and Sam- 
aria. A series of incidents relating to the mis- 
sionary work of St. Peter now follows (9*~117%), 
selected as containing the first definite signs of the 
extension of the gospel to the Gentiles, “Apa καὶ 
rots ἔθνεσιν ὁ θεὸς τὴν μετάνοιαν els ζωὴν ἔδωκεν. In 
1119 we reach a further stage. The word is 
preached in Pheenicia and Cyprus and Antioch, 
and the Chureh of Antioch is founded—the word 
being preached there to those who are not Jews. 
In 12% again the spread of the word is dwelt on. 
Another stage in the narrative is ended. 

We get in 13! or 12” what is clearly intended to 
be a new departure. The amount of preparation 
shows us the importance that the author attaches 
to the first setting out of Paul and Barnabas to- 
gether, and from this time onwards the narrative 
proceeds very definitely forward until the time 
when St. Paul reaches Rome. We may again 
mark stages in the narrative—13*-14%—commonly 
called the first missionary journey of St. Paul; 
in which we notice the emphasis laid on the 
exhibition of δύναμις on the part of the apostle. 
In 151-29 comes the apostolic council; then 15°6- 
2116 the further missionary enterprise of St. Paul. 
Here we notice how it is always the points of 
departure which are dwelt on, as, for example, the 
first preaching in Europe and in great and im- 
portant towns. Then 21'7-28'° the series of events 
which ultimately lead St. Paul to Rome. Here 
the great fulness of detail arises partly from the 
better knowledge of the author, partly from the 
important character of the events, —St. Paul 


preaches before rulers and kings, Lk 21'*,—partly | 
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because they are all events which help in taking 
the gospel to Rome. There the author leaves St. 
Paul preaching, beeause he has then accomphshed 
the purpose of his narrative. Rome is typical of 
the ends of the earth. A definite point is reached, 
and the narrative is definitely concluded. (For 
arguments in favour of the definite conclusion of 
the work, see Lightfoot in Smith’s DB? i. 27, as 
against Ramsay, δέ. Padi, p. 23.) 

The above sketch of the plan of the work has, at 
any rate, the merit of being an attempt to discover 
the author’s purpose by an examination of his own 
language. The fault of other views is that they 
exaggerate points of minor importance. A series of 
writers from Schneckenburger (1841) onwards have 
seen in the work a book of conciliating tendency, 
based on the parallelism between St. Peter and St. 
Paul ; and this view in a more or less modified form 
has been the prevailing one. It has, as will be 
suggested, this much truth, that the writer would 
pass over for the most part incidents of a less 
creditable character; he did not, however, do so, 
as this theory implies, because he wished to con- 
668] anything (he gives us quite sufficient hints 
of the existence of difference of opinion, 157: 37 
21t-), but because they did not help in the aim 
of his work. He looks upon Christianity as 
a polity or society, and it is the growth of this 
society he depicts. The internal history is looked 
at in so far as it leads to external growth. The 
view of Pfleiderer and some others is that the 
book was written from an apologetic point of 
view to defend Christianity against Judaism 
and paganism. With this object, like the later 
Christian apologists, the writer depicts the Roman 
authorities as, on the whole, favourable to Chris- 
tianity, while he represents the attacks as coming 
from the Jews. There is no doubt that he does so; 
but the obvious reason for doing so was the fact that 
the author was narrating things as they happened, 
while he gives no hint that his work is intended to 
be apologetic. It is addressed to a believing Chris- 
tian, not to any outsider. 

vi. ANALYSIS.—A certain amount of discussion 
has taken place as to whether the Acts should be 
divided into two or three main parts. All such 
discussions are thoroughly fruitless. There are 
quite clearly definite stages in the narrative, and 
the writer is systematic. We must observe the 
structure, but we are at liberty to make such divi- 
sions as seem convenient—remembering that the 
divisions are not the writer’s, but our own. The 
following is suggested as a convenient analysis on 
the lines of the previous summary. The speeches 
are italicised :— 


INTRODUCTION. 
11-11, The Apostolic Commission. 


Tne CHURCH IN JERUSALEM. 
112-26, The names of the apostles and the completion of 
their number. 
Speech of Peter. 
The gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Speech of Peter. 
Increase of the disciples. 
Healing of the impotent man. Speech of Peter. 
Imprisonment of Peter and John. Speech of Peter 
before the Sanhedrin. 
23-31, Prayer of the Church on their release. 
32-516, Communism of the early Church — Barnabas, 
Ananias and Sapphira. 
17-42, Second imprisonment of Peter and John. Speech 
of Gamailtel. 
61-7, The appointment of the Seven. 
8-15, The preaching of Stephen. 
71-53, The speech of Stephen. 
54-83, Death of Stephen and persecution of the Church 


Toe CnurcH IN JUDZA AND SAMARIA. 
84-25, Philip in Samaria. Simon Magus. 
26-40, Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch. 
91-30, Conversion of Saul. 
31, Extension of the Church. 
32-43, Peter at Lydda and Joppa. 


15-22, 
91-13, 
14-42, 
42-47, 
31-26, 
41-22, 
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101-48, Conversion of Cornelius. Speech of Peter. 
111-18, Discussion on the subjcct at Jerusalem. Speech 
of Peter. 


Tux CHURCH IN ANTIOCH. 


1119-26, Foundation of the Church in Antioch. 
27-30, Collection for the poor in Jerusalem. 
of Paul and Barnabas. 
121-19, Persecution of Iferod. Peter thrown into prison. 
20-23. Death of Herod. 
24. Progress of the Church. 
1225-133, Barnabas and Saul sent forth from Antioch. 


Fiesl MissioNARY JOURNEY OF PAUL AND BARNABAS. 


13412, Cyprus. Elymas and Sergius Paulus. 
13-52, Antioch in Pisidia. Speeeh of Paul to the Jews. 
141-7, Iconium. 
8-20, Lystra. Speech of Paul to the Gentiles. 
21-28, Visit to Derbe and return journcy to Antioch on 
the Orontes. 
151-35, The apostolic council in Jerusalem. Speeches of 
Peter and James. Letter to the Churehes. 


SECOND M1SSIONARY JOURNEY OF ST. PAUL. 
1536-165, The Churches revisited. 
6-40, Journey into Europe. Philippi. 
171-15, Thessalonica and Berea. 
16-34, Athens. Speeeh of Paulin the Arcopagus. 
181-18, Corinth. 
19-21, Return to Antioch in Syria. 
22, Visit to Jerusalem. 


THIRD MisSIONARY JOURNEY. 
1823, Visit to Galatia. 
24-28, Apollos at Ephesus. 
191-41, Paul at Ephesus. Disturbance in the theatre. 
201-6, Journey in Maccdonia and Greece. 
7-12, Troas. 
13-2116, Journey to Jerusalen.. 
Ephesus at Miletus. 


PAUL IN JERUSALEM. 


2117-40, Disturbances arise. 
221-21, Paul’s speech to the people. 
22-2311, Paul before the Sanhedrin. 
12-35, Paul sent to Cwsarea. 
241-27, Pauland Felix. Speeehes of Tertullus and Paul. 
25-26. Pauland Festus. Speeeh before Agrippa. 
27-2816, Journey to Rome. 


PAUL IN ROME. 
2817-31, Interview with the Jews. 


Mission 


Specch to elders of 


Paul begins to preach. 


vii. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE.-—The following 
arguments enable us to fix with a considerable 
approach to certainty the authorship of the Acts. 
(1) It is quite eertain that it is written by the 
author of the third Gospel. This is shown by the 
preface, which, like that of the Gospel, is addressed 
to Theophilus, and shows that the author clainis 
to have written such a Gospel, and by the identity 
of style between the two books (the best and most 
recent demonstration is that of Friedrich). This 
fact may be taken as admitted on all sides. 
(2) The presence of certain portions written in 
the first person, seems to imply that the writer 
was an eye-witness of some of the events he 
describes, and a companion of St. Paul. In the 
Acts there are certain passages which are tech- 
nically known as the ‘we’ sections, viz. 16!-!” 
205-15 211-18 271-986 ΤΟΥ the writer speaks in the 
first person. Moreover, these sections and also 
the accompanying incidents, in which the writer 
does not take part, but at which he was probably 
present, are presented with great fulness and 
exactness of detail, and seem to imply that the 
writer was an eye-witness. So far there is general 
agreement. But two explanations then become 
possible. Either the author of these sections was 
the author of the Acts, who changes the person 
when he becomes himself one of the companions of 
St. Paul, or these passages are one of the sources 
which the compiler of the work makes use of. All 
probability is in favour of the first view. The 
style of the ‘we’ sections is that of the author. 
It is perfectly true, indeed, that the author works 
up his sources in his own phraseology, as may be 
seen by a study of the third Gospel ; but it is hardly 
possible to believe that a writer so artistic as the 
author of the Acts certainly is should have left 
these exceedingly incongruous first persons. So 


keenly has this been felt, that it has been suggested 
that the author introduced these sections in the 
first person to give an appearance of genuineness 
to his narrative—a suggestion which refutes both 
itself and some other theories. An examination 
of the scope of these sections lends itself to the 
same view. The first section begins at Troas 
(1010) and continues to Philippi (1016); the second 
begins at Philippi (20°) and continues over the 
whole period to the end of the book, the third 
person being occasionally adopted, as in 1017, when 
the event recorded concerns only St. Paul and 
some of his companions, and not the whole party, 
nor the author personally. The most reasonable 
explanation of that fact is that the writer of these 
sections joined the party at Troas and went to 
Philippi; that after an interval of some years he 
again joined St. Paul at Philippi, perhaps his 
native place, and accompanied him first to Jeru- 
salem and then to Rome. If any other hypothesis 
be adopted, it is difficult to account for the 
exceedingly fragmentary character of the sections. 
On the other side, it is argued that the ‘we’ 
sections are so much more historical ἴῃ their 
character than some of the other sections, and so 
much fuller in detail, that they clearly betray a 
different hand. But the difference is never greater 
than would be found in passing from tle work of 
an eye-witness to the work of one who, although a 
eontemporary, is not an eye-witness, It is urged, 
again, that the work cannot be from the hand of 
a CoML because of the inexactness and 
incorrectness of the knowledge of apostolic times 
which it exhibits. But this is really begging the 
whole question. We have no right to argue that a 
book is late because it is unhistorical, unless we 
have objective reasons for stating that it is so, which 
overpower the positive evidence for the early date. 
The balance of probability is in favour of the 
author of the Acts being identical with the 
author of the ‘we’ sections, and therefore of beng 
a companion of St. Paul, but a companion who 
joined the apostle soniewhat late in his career, 
and who therefore could only have a second-hand 
acquaintance with earlier events. 

(3) The tradition of the Church from the end of 
the second century is that the author was Luke, a 
companion of St. Paul; and this exactly corre- 
sponds with the circumstances already described. 
St. Luke is the only companion of St. Paul, so far 
as our knowledge goes, who fulfils the conditions, 
The Acts could not have been written by Timothy, 
for Timothy was a companion during an interval 
when the ‘we’ sections cease (Ae 17); nor by 
Titus, for we know from Gal 2? that he was with 
St. Paul earlier; nor by Silas, who was at the 
council (Ac 1553. St. Luke is never mentioned in 
any of the earlier Epistles, but he is in the later. 
Corroborative evidence of the Lucan authorship 
has been found in the medical terms used (Col 4%, 
Lk 85, Ac 288 etc.). 

(4) The argument in favour of the Lucan author- 
ship of both the Gospel aud Acts, based on a chain 
of coincidences, has been put very strongly by 
Bp. Lightfoot. (a) Tradition gives to the Gospel 
the name of St. Luke, a companion of St. Paul. 
(6) Internal but unobtrusive evidence shows its 
Pauline character. It dwells particularly on the 
universality and freedom of the gospel ; and it refers 
to less obvious incidents in our Lord’s life mentioned 
by St. Paul (1 Co 112=Lk 22%, 1 Co 15°=Lk 
2454), (6) The Acts of the Apostles was certainly 
written by the same person as the Gospel. (εἰ 
An independent line of argument shows that it 
was written by a companion of St. Paul. (6) It, too, 
is Pauline in its character (so far as we are at 
liberty to use that word). It represents the same 
universality and freedom of the gospel, and the 
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same idea of the Christiau Chureh, but more in the 
concrete (see Ramsay, δέ. Paul, pp. 124-128). 

(5) The balance of argument is clearly, then, in 
favour of St. Luke as author of the Aets. There 
is, however, still room for doubt as to the time 
when it was written. (a) One theory places it 
almost immediately after the close of the narrative, 
and just before the outbreak of the Neronian perse- 
cution. The book, it is urged, comes to an abrupt 
conclusion, and the only explanation is that it is 
unfinished. As has been pointed out above, there 
is no real reason for saying the book is unfinished. 
The arrival of St. Paul in Rome formed a suitable 
eonelusion, and the ending is similar in character 
to the ending of the Gospel. In the extreme form 
this argument is untenable, but it is still quite 

ssible to hold that the narrative concluded here, 

ecause not many more events had occurred. More- 
over, it might be held that the tone in relation 
to the empire represented the period before rather 
than after the Neronian persecution. The early date 
is still held by Blass, and the arguments against it 
are not very strong. 

(6) The argument for a later date is general] 
based on Lk 21” as compared with Mt 245, Mk 
13. It is stated that the form of the propheey 
there recorded has been modified by the knowledge 
of what happened at the siege of Jerusalem. The 
Gospel therefore was written after that event, and 
the Acts somewhat later, under the Flavians. The 
criticism: of Blass, however, has very considerable 
weight, that there is little in the prophecies re- 
corded by St. Luke which goes much beyond the 
language of Dn 97°; and the reason given for a 
late date can hardly be considered demonstrative. 
Neither can that of Ramsay, who thinks that the 
Gospel must have been written just after Titus 
was associated in the empire with his father, so as 
to explain the incorrect date of Tiberius (Lk 33). 
No arguments are certain, and the language of Lk 
21% would in any case be quite compatible with a 
date some time before A.D. 70; but perhaps on the 
whole the amount of perspeetive contained in the 
book is hardly compatible with the earlier date, 
just as the relation of the third Gospel to the other 
two suggests the later date, and a period shortly 
after 70 is the most probable. Whether we can, 
as Kamsay suggests, press the πρῶτον of 1}, and 
argue that a third treatise was in contemplation, 
is very doubtful. 

The following are dates suggested by various writers, and are 
for the most part taken from Holtzmann:—64-70 (Hug, A. Maier, 
Schneckenburger, Hitzig, Grau, Nésgen, Blass), c. 80 (Ewald, 
Lechler, Bleek, Renan, Meyer, Weiss, Ramsay), 75-100 (Wendt, 
Spitta), 90 (Kostlin, Mangold), 95 (Hilgenfeld), c. 100 (Volkmar), 
110-120 (Pfleiderer), Trajan and Hadrian (Schwegler, Zeller, 
Overbeck, Davidson, Keim, Hausrath), 125-150 (Straatman, 
Meijboom, van Manen). 

The arguments for a latcr date are given most fully among 
recent writers by Holtzmann (Etnlettung,? 1892, p. 405) as 
follows :—(1) Aequaintanee with the Pauline Epistles (Rom, 
Gal, Cor, Eph, Thess, arid Heb), also with Josephus. (2) Delibcratc 
correction of the narrative of Gal 117-4 in Acts 926-30, of Gal 
21-10 im 151-33, of Gal 211 in Acts 1535-39, (3) Unhistorical 
aceount of speaking with tongues (Ac 2411), of St. Paul’s 
relations with the law, and legendary narratives such as that 
of the death of Agrippa, 1223, (4) The writer is contemporary in 
time with the literary activity of Plutareh as shown by the 
parallel lives; and of Arrian and Pausanias (narratives of 
Journey), also of the περίοδοι of different apostles. (5) Atmo- 
sphere of the Catholic Church; parallelism of St. Peter and St. 
Paul; traces of the hicrarchical view of the Church, and esp. 
the sacramental theory of laying on of hands. (6) Rcsem- 
blances with the Pastoral Epistles. (7) Importance assigned to 
ihe political side of Christianity ; the Roman Empire always 
represented as favourable to Christianity. 

It is very diffieult to deal with some of these 
objections quite seriously. Even if the use of the | 
Pauline Epistles were proved, it is difficult to | 
see what that has to do with the late date of | 
the Acts. The contradictions with the Pauline | 
Epistles are largely dependent on ἃ priort views of 


to Plutarch, are purely faneiful. The politica! 
point of view is exactly that of St. Paul's Epistles. 
One point requires perhaps slightly fuller investi- 
gation; and the remaining points, so far as 
they are serious, will be best dealt with in an 
independent survey of the historieal character of 
the work. 

vill. THE RELATION OF THE ACTS TO JOSEPIIUS 
presents to us, under the auspices of modern 
criticism, a curious double problem. While older 
critics, like Zeller, contented themselves with 
pointing out historical diserepancies, later eritics 
siuce Keim (Gesch. Jesu, ii, 1872, 184, and Aus dem 
Urchristenthum, 1878, 18) have attempted to show 
that St. Luke made use of Josephus. The erucial 
passage is that concerning Theudas (Ac δ"). In his 
speech Gamaliel is made to refer to a rebellion under 
a leader of that naime; but according to Jos. this 
took plaee at least ten years later, under Cuspius 
Fadus, and long after that of Judas the Galilean. 
So far the problem was simple, but it is now main- 
tained that the mistake arose from the misappre- 
hension of a passage of Josephus. In one paragraph 
he speaks about Theudas, in the next of the Sons of 
Judas of Galilec, and this, it is maintained, is the 
origin of the mistake. The two passages are 
quoted thus— 


Jos. Ant. XX. v. 11. Acts 538. 


Θευδᾶς . πείθει τὸν ἀνέστη Θευδᾶς λέγων 
πλεῖστον ὄχλον . . . | εἶναί τινα €auvrdvy ... 55 
προφήτης yap ἔλεγεν εἶναι, ἀνῃρέθη Kal πάντες ὅσοι 
Ἔτι: ἐπείθοντο αὐτῷ διελύθη- 


Φᾶδος. . . ἐξέπεμψεν 


ἕλην ἱππέων... ἐπ’ αὐτούς, 


σαν, ΚΤ 


TUS) sa ee TONKAOUS: comes 
ἀνεῖλεν. 

πρὸς τούτοις δὲ καὶ οἱ μετὰ τοῦτον ἀνέστη 
παῖδες Τουδᾶ τοῦ Γαλιλαίου | ᾿Ιουδᾶς ὁ Γαλιλαῖος ἐν ταῖς 
ἀπήχθησαν τοῦ τὸν λαὸν ἡμέραις τῆς ἀπογραφῆς 
᾽ t 4 ͵ ) ε τῷ 
ἀπὸ Ῥωμαίων ἀποστήσαν- καὶ ἀπέστησε λαὸν ὁπίσω 
τος Κυρινίου τῆς ᾿Ιουδαίας αὐτοῦ. 


τιμητεύοντος. 


Now, whatever plausibility this comparison may 
have at first sight is very much diminished when 
we remember that the two passages in Jos. do not 
immediately follow one another, but are separated 
by an interval of 20 lines or more. Nor when we 
come to examine them do we find any close 
resemblance in the language. There are words 
common to both accounts, but they are none of them 
characteristic ; it is not easy to deseribe a revolt 
without using the word ἀποστῆσαι in some form, 
while the details are different in the two accounts ; 
the Aets give 4000 men, Jos. gives no number. 
This is recognised by Clemen (SA, 1895, p. 339), 
who is of opinion that the author of the Acts had 
read Jos. but forgotten him. Is this resemblance, 
or fancied resemblance, supported by any other 
passages? Keim and the author of Supernatural 
iécligion have eolleeted a large number of parallel 
passages, but they are not of a character to bring 
conviction. On the other hand, the argument of 
Zeller (Eng. tr. i. p. 232) on the discrepaney 
between the Acts and Jos. in the case of the death 
of Herod Aen pes is quite suflicient to prove inde- 
pendenee; and this argument has been very well 
brought out by Schiirer. Whatever the differences 
between the Acts and Jos. prove, they are only 
conceivable on the supposition of independence. 
Most of these do not affect our estimate of the 
historical character of the work; the difliculty 
about Theudas, even if it admits of no solution, 
may cast doubts on the historieal character of 
Gamaliel’s speech; it does not really affect 
the question of the Luean authorship of the 


Church history. Some points, as the resemblance | Acts. 
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‘ .Φ . . Γ . . 
ix. THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE ACTS.—1l. A | in which he is perhaps incorrect, substantially his 


priori Objections.—In investigating the historical 
value of the Acts, we must first of all elear the 
ground by putting on one side a number of ὦ priort 
objections. To say that the document is un- 
historical because it narrates miraculous events, or 
because it contains accounts of angels, is simply to 
beg the question. Even if we were quite certain 
that such events were impossible and never 
occurred, we have abundant evidence for knowing 
that the early Christians believed in them. St. 
Paul elaims himself to have worked what were 
believed both by him and his readers to be miracles 
(Blass, Acta Apostolorum, γν. 8f.). Again, all such 
ditheulties as arise from an ἃ priort theory of 
Church history must be banished. To deny docu- 
ments because they conflict with one’s theories, is 
to argue in a vicious cirele. Although there are 
few serious critics who now accept the Tiibingen 
theories, yet many of their assumptions have 
acquired a traditional hold on the minds of writers, 
and eonsciously or unconsciously affect their argu- 
ments. Similarly, objections based on the hier- 
archical or sacramental tendencies of a book assume 
that we can find the beginning of such tendencies 
in the Church; which we clearly cannot do. 

Much the same may be said of the supposed 
parallelisms between St. Peter and St. Paul. 
According to Holtzmann, the strongest argument 
for the eritical position is the eorrespondence 
between the aets of St. Peter and the other 
apostles on the one side, and those of St. Paul on 
the other. Both begin their ministry with the 
healing of a lame man; both work miracles, the 
one with his shadow, the other with napkins. 
Demons flee in the name of St. Peter and in the 
name of St. Paul. St. Peter meets Simon Magus; 
St. Paul Elymas and the Ephesian magicians. 
Both raise the dead. Both receive divine honours. 
Both are supported by Pharisees in the council. 
St. Paul is stoned at Lystra, Stephen at Jerusalem. 
St. Paul is made to adopt the language of St. 
Peter, St. Peter of St. Paul, and so on. The 
value of such an argument is one which ean only 
depend upon individual feeling. It is, of course, 
perfectly true that they both occupy prominent 
plaees, that they are, in fact, the writer’s heroes ; 
but that does not prove the unhistorical character. 
We may well refer to Plutarch’s lives. Because the 
writer finds parallels between the lives of two men, 
it does not prove that his narrative is fictitious. 
But, further, although there are resemblances, there 
are very eonsiderable differences as well, and the 
resemblances arise largely from the positions in 
which the apostles were placed. There is nothing 
unnatural in the points of similarity, and they are 
balanced by many points of difference. 

Lastly, all arguments against the Lucan author- 
ship, or the historical eharacter of the work, drawn 
from the fact that the writer elearly has a definite 
plan and purpose, are quite beside the mark. The 
distinction between a history and a ehronicle is 
just this, that a history has a plan. The writer, 
from personal knowledge or other sources, forms a 
conception of the eourse of events, and writes his 
history from that point of view. In the present 
ease the writer wishes to illustrate and describe 
the steps by which the Christian Church has 
developed. From that point of view he selects his 
materials ; from that point of view he describes the 
events and the periods which are to him important ; 
from that point of view he emphasizes the careers 
of St. Stephen, of St. Peter, of St. Paul. His view 
may be right or may be wrong, but because a 
writer has a view he is not necessarily unhistorical. 
We hope to show that the merit of St. Luke lies 
in having brought out just the point of view which 
was important, and that, although there are points 


history is true and trustworthy. 

2. Lhe Acts and St. Paul's lpistles.—A consider- 
able portion of the narrative of the Acts is con- 
temporary with certain of St. Paul’s Epistles. 
Here, then, we have some opportunity of controlling 
the narrative, and here we have to meet a very 
eurious combination of arguinents. It is now 
maintained that the Acts is late, and its narrative 
unauthentic because of differences from St. Paul’s 
Epistles, and then that these Epistles are its sourees. 
Lo prevent these arguments conflieting, we have to 
suppose a deliberate falsification of the narrative 
of Galatians by the author of the Aets, and an 
extraordinary eapacity on his part to conceal his 
obligations. The parallels quoted are very slight, 
but most numerous in the case of the Epistles of 
the eaptivity. Even here they have little value as 
implying literary obligations ; but if, as we believe, 
St. Luke, the author of the Acts, was St. Paul’s 
eompanion in eaptivity, and possibly acted as his 
amanuensis, it 1s natural that his phraseology 
should be influeneed by that personal contact. 


There are three passages which demand a more exact com- 


parison, 
(a) Gal 117-24=Ac 926-80, 
b) Gal 21-10 = Ac 151-33, 
i Gal 211f. = Ac 1535-39, 


(a) If we examine the first passages we notice quite definitely 
certain‘discrepancies. The Acts contain no reference to the visit 
to Arabia ; we should not gather from the narrative that three 
years had elapsed before the visit to Jerusalem ; while the state- 
ment that he was unknown by face to the Churches that were in 
Juda, is supposed to be inconsistent with the fact that he 
preached in the synagogues of Jerusalem. But how far do 
these discrepancies take us? It is quite clear that St. Luke 
selects what he requires for his purpose, and it is possible that 
he knew of the journey to Arabia and did not think it necessary 
to record it; nor, again, does he give exact indications of the 
time elapsed. There is no necessary inconsistency ; but still the 
obvious impression created by the narrative is that the writer 
did not know of the Arabian journey, nor of the length of time 
which had elapsed before the Jerusalem visit, and the two 
narratives give a somewhat different impression. St. Paul 
wishes to emphasize his independence of the apostles ; St. Luke 
wishes to show that St. Paul was received by them. But each 
hints at the other side. St. Paul clearly implies that he was 
received by them; St. Luke as clearly, that there was some 
hesitation about doing so, and St. Luke’s language makes it 
plain that even if he had preached in synagogues in Jerusalem 
he had not preached in Judea. The accounts are different and 
to all appearance independent, they represent different points 
of view, they supplement one another; they are not incon- 
sistent. 

(Ὁ) The samc may be said in the main concerning the next 
narrative (Gal 21-l0=Ac 151-33), The very careful examination 
of Lightfoot (Galatians, p. 109) represents, on the whole, a very 
fair historical conclusion. No sensible person will find any dis: 
crepancy if St. Paul, giving his internal motive, states that he 
went by revelation, and St. Luke gives the external motive. 
It is quite natural that St. Luke should give the public history, 
St. Paul the private. What is more important to notice is the 
incidental testimony that each account gives to the other. We 
gather from St. Paul his great desire to be on good terms 
with the leading apostles—if he is not, he fears he will run in 
vain and labour in vain; we gather that they receive him in a 
friendly manner—they give him the right hand of fellowship; 
although they are looked upon by some of their followers as 
being antagonistic to St. Paul, St. Paul does not think so. 
Again, from the Acts we gather that the conclusion was not 
carried out without much dispute, and presumably was not 
acceptable to all; and we equally gather, as we would from St. 
Paul, that those who had caused the disturbance had claimed 
that they represented the opinions of the chief apostles. 

It has been assumed that Ac 15 refers to the same event as 
Gal 21:10; but this, although commonly, is not universally 
accepted. Why, it is asked, does St. Paul omit all reference to 
the visit recorded in Ac 1139? This is a genuine difficulty. It 
has been suggested that there has been a disarranrement in the 
Acts, and, owing to a confusion of sources, one of the later visits 
has been duplicated. The argument against this is that 
Barnabas is represented as the companion of St. Paul, and that 
he had left him at a later date. A mistake in chronology is 
probable, but not a mistake as to the companionship. On the 
other side, Ramsay (St. Paul, p. 48) identifies the visit of Gal 
21-10 with that of Ac 1130, He lays great stress on the difficulty 
involved in supposing that St. Paul omitted all reference to this 
journey. But the reasons given by Lightfoot—that the apostles 
were not in Jerusalem, and that therefore there was no need for 
the visit to be mentioned—are accepted by Hort (/udaistie 
Christianity, p. 61) as sufficient. We must refer the reader to 
Ramsay’s own book forthe discussion of the subject, but can only 
say that he has not succeeded in convincing us. A reasonable 
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criticism must say that the two narratives we are considering 
refer to the same events; that the accounts they contain are 
independent and supplementary, but not contradictory (see the 
discussion between Sanday and Ramsay in Eapositor, Feb. 1896, 
and 1011. numbers). 

(c) The third point need not detain us long. It is merely 
that St. Luke does not record a narrative concerning St. Peter 
mentioned by St. Paul. He may have been ignorant of it; he 
may have thought that it did not answer his purpose; he may 
even have thought it better to omit an incident which he felt 
was discreditable. What is important to notice is that the 
narrative in Galatians proves conclusively that the standpoint 
of the Acts is correct. It was quite impossible that St. Paul 
could accuse St. Peter of hypocrisy unless he had already 
adopted his view. ‘It is clear from Gal 2)1/f- that Peter then 
and for long before occupied in principle the standpoint of 
Paul’ (Harnack, 1118}. ef Dogina, Eng. tr. vol. i. p. 90). 


An examination of these narratives proves the 
independence of the two accounts, and each 
corroborates the other in various points. When 
we turn to the general narrative in the Acts and 
compare it with that which can be gathered from 
the Epistles, we find three characteristics—inde- 
pendence, broad resemblances, and subtle points of 
contact. All the Epistles which correspond to the 
same period will fit into the narrative, while the 
minute coincidences which have been brought out 
by Paley, whose arguinent is not out of date,— 
more particularly that concerning the collection 
for the saints,—have very substantial evidential 
value. 

3. The Archwologieal Hvidence.—A great test of 
the accuracy of the writer in the last twelve 
chapters is given by the evidence from archeology. 
Its strength and value are so great that we need 
only refer to it. The investigations of the last 
twenty or thirty years have tended more and more 
to confirm the accuracy of the writer. In almost 
every point where we can follow him, even in 
minute details, he is right. He knows that at 
the time when St. Paul visited Cyprus it was 
governed by a proconsul; this was the case only 
between the years B.C. 22 and some time early 
in the 2nd cent.; then a change was made, 
probably in Hadrian’s reign. He knows that the 
magistrates of Philippi were called στρατηγοί, 
and were attended by lictors, but that those of 
Thessalonica were πολιτάρχαι. He knows that Derbe 
and Lystra, but not Iconium, are cities of Lycaonia. 
The subject has been worked out in considerable 
detail by Lightfoot and Ramsay, and it is sufficient 
to refer to them. It is enough, too, to refer here 
to the very complete investigations of the account 
of St. Paul’s voyage and shipwreck made by James 
Smith (Voyage and Shipwreek of St. Paul). We 
need not enter into details, as they are admitted. 
What we must emphasize is the bearing of this 
evidence. It proves, in the first place, that in the 
latter portion of the Acts the writer had good and 
accurate sources of information. It is quite im- 
possible that he should be correct in all these 
points unless he had good material, or was himself 
conversant with the events. But it also proves, 
however we think he acquired the information, 
that he was accurate in the use of his sources. It 
is quite inconceivable that a writer who is so 
accurate in a large number of small and difficult 
points could have, as is maintained, used Josephus, 
and used him with incredible inaccuracy. This 
evidence, on the other hand, does not prove that 
the writer is necessarily as trustworthy in the 
earlier portions of the history, where his sources of 
information were less good. It does suggest that 
he would get as accurate information as possible, 
and reproduce it correctly. 


4. We pass backward to the transition period, | 


which begins with the preaching of Stephen and 
extends to the end of the apostolic council. This 
is clearly the most important period in the history, 
and we have few means of controlling it. 
have little independent evidence. What we can 


point to, in the first place, is the naturalness of the 
whole history. There were the germs of universal- 
ism in Christianity, but these needed opportunity 
to develop; and the whole history shows that the 
expansion arose from the natural reaction of events 
on the Christians, not from any deliberate purpose 
or from any one definite event. Take first the per- 
secution. Zeller (Eng. tr. vol. i. p. 229) lays great 
stress on the fact that in the early chapters the 
Sadducees are the persecutors, in the later the 
Pharisees. Lut this inconsistency is thoroughly 
natural. At first the Sadducees oppose the 
Christians, because, being the official hierarchy 
responsible to the Romans for the order of the 
country, they fear disturbances; the Christians 
are merely a sect of devout and zealous Jews in 
favour with the Pharisees. But when once the 
universalist element inherent in Christianity is 
made apparent by the teaching of Stephen, the 
devout and zealous Jews are offended, the Pharisees 
take up the persecution, and it becomes a reality. 
We may notice again incidentally how it is the 
entrance of the freer Hellenic spirit in the person of 
Stephen which first brings out this universalistic 
element. The persecution leads quite naturally 
to a dispersion of the Christians, more particularly 
of those associated with Stephen, and consequently 
to the spread of Christianity. In all that follows 
St. Peter takes the lead, a position which is quite 
in accordance with what we know from Galatians 
(see above, § ix. 2), The stages work out gradually 
and naturally, the pressure of faith and enthusiasm 
leads the preachers of Christianity onwards. First 
come the Samaritans, then ‘devout men’ who are 
yet not circumcised; then the preaching to 
Gentiles; then the growth of a definite Christian 
community in Antioch, ὁ.6. a community which 
the outer world clearly recognised as something 
distinct from Judaism, and which would naturally 
appear first in a place removed from older associa- 
tions; then the first recorded journey of St. Paul, 
with its unexpected and far-reaching developments, 
and its subtle corroborations in the Romans (10). 
Naturally enough, there gradually arises a Juda- 
ising party in Jerusalem, and the older apostles 
find themselves acting as mediators between the 
two parties. The position which is ascribed to 
them by the Acts is always recognised by St. Paul, 
and he claims equally to be recognised by them ; 
while both the Acts and St. Paul recognise the 
extreme party as claiming their authority although 
without entire justification (Ac 15%, Gal 2"). 
The whole story as told in the Acts is natural and 
consistent, and gives a much more credible account 
of the development of Christianity than any modern 
one constructed on ὦ priori ideas. 

5. The Early Community in Jerusalem. — The 
first section of the Ac (1-5*) has been often 
treated as the least historical portion of the book. 
It is less true to say that it has becn attacked. 
It is rather the case that it has becn set on one 
side (‘the idealised picture of the Jerusalem com- 
munity,’ Holtzmann), And the examination of 
it is difficult, for we have little that is definite 
with which to compare it. The theory, however, 
put forward is that this was written from the 
point of view of the author’s own time, and from 
that aspect we can examine it. We know how the 
writer of the Clementine Homilies reproduces in 
the earliest days of the Church the doctrine and 
the organisation of his own time—he represents 
St. Peter as appointing bishops in every church. 
Now, at any rate, the writer of the Acts lived forty 
years later, and at a time when both the doctrine 
and the organisation of the Church were much 
more developed ; yet we find absolutely no traces 


We | of this either in the speeches or in the narrative of 


the first five chapters. 
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To work this out in detail would be beyond the 
scope of the present article, but it may be illus- 
trated in some points. The Christology 1s through- 
out primitive. Our Lord is called ᾿Ιησοῦς Χριστὸς ὁ 
Ναζωραῖος (2°? 86 4"), a name which occurs in the 
Gospels, but elsewhere only twice, when St. Paul, 
in the later chapters of the Acts, is referring to his 
earlier life. So again the next phrase that meets 
us 15 παῖς θεοῦ (31% “6 451. 8°)” which occurs nowhere 
else in NT of our Lord, and elsewhere is used of 
Him in the Didaché, which clearly represents 
very early tradition. Again, we notice how 
very markedly Χριστός is not a personal name, τὸν 
προκεχειρισμένον ὑμῖν Xp. “Ino. (3°°), κύριον αὐτὸν καὶ 
Χριστὸν ὁ θεὸς ἐποίησεν (238), One more phrase we may 
notice, ἀρχηγόν (3 551), which occurs elsewhere in 
Hebrews twice (910 127), and nowhere else in NT. 
We find nowhere the expression vids θεοῦ. Whereas 
St. Paul ‘placarded’ Christ crucified (Gal 33), 
we find here, as we might expect, that St. Peter 
has to take towards the death of Christ a purely 
defensive attitude (318), We lave no reference to 
Christ’s pre-existence. We have, in fact, a re- 
presentation of what must have been, and what 
we have independent evidence to show was the 
earliest Christian teaching about Christ : — the 
proof that He was the Messiah, afforded by His 
resurrection, of which the apostles were witnesses, 
and by the Scriptures. Similar is the relation to 
the universal character of the Gospel. We are 
told that the Acts was written from a universalist 
point of view, and the statement is quite true in a 
sense ; but we find that St. Peter’s speeclies are not 
affected by it. God raised up Jesus to give re- 
pentance to Israel (5°4); Ye are the sons of the 
prophets and of the covenant (3°). There are 
elements of universalism, but they are incidental. 
I'he promise is to Israel first (375); so (2%) ‘to you 
is the promise and to your children, and to all those 
that are afar off’; 3° ‘in Israel all the families of 
the earth shall be blessed.’ The standpoint of 
these chapters 15, in fact, that of the Jewish 
prophets. There is the germ from which future 
development can come, but the development is not 
there. One last point we may mention in this 
connexion is the eschatology. It is thoroughly 
Jewish and primitive, ‘that He may send the 
Christ, who hath been appointed for you, even 
Jesus: whom the heavens must receive until the 
times of the restoration of all things,’ 32); 
the Messianic kingdom is called the καιροὶ dva- 
ψύξεως. There is nothing about the personal 
resurrection, which, of course, is a point which 
would not trouble the primitive community in the 
first years of its existence; and it is dificult to 
understand how a Greek writer who had seen the 
Neronian persecutions, and knew the needs of a 
later generation, could have invented this primi- 
tive idea of things. 

If we pass to the organisation of the com- 
munity, again, it is quite unlike the conception 
which we should expect from a Gentile Christian 
of forty or fifty years later. It is perfectly true 
that stress is laid on the unity of the primitive 
community, and it may be that this is exaggerated 
with a purpose ; but no object could be gained by 
the representation which is given of its form 
and character. There is no trace of any later 
organisation, nor mention of presbyters. The 
Christians have, in fact, not yet been cast out of 
the synagogues. They are recular in their worship 
in the temple (Ac 2, Lk 2453), They take part 
in the morning and evening sacrifices. They 
observe the Jewish hours of prayer. They join in 
the synagogue worship (6° 95. They are not only 
conforming Jews, they are devout (Ac 21° 291%), 
They do not yet realise that they are separate 
from Judaism. They are but a sect, the sect of 
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the Ναζωραῖοι (Ac 24°), One more point may be 
noticed, the community of goods; the cxact 
character of this it is unnecessary to discuss here. 
It is sufficient to point out that no reason has 
been suggested to explain why it should have so 
much emphasis laid on it, or why it should have 
been invented if it were not historical. 

It has been said that we have little evidence 
for correcting this. The archieological evidence 
which we found in ch. 13f. here fails us. But we 
have a few indirect hints. The position of the 
Twelve we may gather from 1 Co 9° 15°; of St. 
Peter from 1 Co 15°, Gal 2°; of St. John froin 
Gal 2°; of the brethren of the Lord from 1 Co 9°, 
A certain amount of incidental evidence is given 
by the Ebionite traditions concerning the position 
of St. James; and they correspond with what is 
suggested by the later parts of the Acts, whicre 
we have an account of the state of affairs by one 
who is presumably an cye-witness. 

It is clear that these early chapters give a picture 
of the primitive community which is quite different 
from what existed within the experience of the 
writer, and which is in itself probable. Is it then 
likely that this should be the result of the historical 
imagination of the writer, or is it not more pro- 
bable that it 15 historical in character and based on 
written evidence? We have no reason to doubt 
that we possess an historical account of the words 
of the Lord ; and the same witnesses who recorded 
these, either by tradition or in writing, would be 
equally likely to record the speeches and acts of 
the leading apostle of the infant Church. 

6. The Speeches. — One more point under this 
heading demands investigation, namely, the 
speeches. Are these genuine records of speeches 
actually delivered, or were they written by the 
historian in accordance with the fashion of the 
day? We may notice two points, to begin with. 
They are all very short, too short to have been 
delivered as they stand, and for the most part 
the style in which they are written is that of the 
historian. They are clearly, therefore, in a sense 
his own compositions. But the same can also be 
said of a considerable number of the speeches in 
the Gospel. We can compare St. Luke’s account 
in this case with that of other authorities, and we 
find, indeed, a slight modification side by side with 
general accuracy ; we find the style of the author, 
but the matter of the authority. On the other 
hand, there is no reason for thinking ὦ priort that 
the speeches cannot be historical. As has just 
been pointed out, the speeches of the leading 
apostles would impress themselves on the growing 
community, and would be remembered as the 
words of the Lord were remembered. 

Putting aside @ priori considerations, we must 
as far as possible examine the character of the 
speeches themselves; and we must first see what 
light St. Paul’s Epistles throw on the subject. 
According to 1 Co 15% the main subjects of 
St. Paul’s preaching were the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, as proved by the Scriptures and as 
witnessed to by the apostles, and other incidental 
allusions in the Epistles support this (1 Th 1” 
44), Now, if we turn to St. Paul’s speech at 
Pisidian Antioch addressed to the Jews (13'*"), we 
find that the writer has exactly realised what was 
necessary for the situation. The basis is scriptural, 
and the central fact clearly is, the proof of the 
resurrection. Just at the end we have a definitely 
Pauline touch introduced (v.**). This shows that 
the writer clearly grasps the situation as it is 
hinted at by the apostle in his own letters, and 
as was exactly in aecordance with the demands 
of the situation ; and this is compatible either with 
his being a writer using a good source, and re- 
producing accurately a speech which he finds in 
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that source, or with his being a companion of the 
apostle, who knows the apostle’s preaching well, 
and gives a typical speech showing the general char- 
acter of his argument. It is very difficult to con- 
ceive of it as a tour de force of historical imagina- 
tion. And this argument becomes stronger when 
it is found that it is applicable to all the speeches 
in the book. We have already touched on those 
of St. Peter, and have seen how clearly they re- 

roduce an early stage of doctrinal development. 
Vhatever difficulties there may be in the speech 
of Stephen, it certainly does not bear the marks of 
being a rhetorical composition. The speeches of 
St. Paul from first to last are singularly harmoni- 
ous with the situation. The transition in tone 
from that we have already examined to that 
addressed to the heathen at Iconium or to that at 
Athens, is most marked. When we come to the 
later speeches addressed to the Jews, to Felix, and 
to Agrippa, what we notice at once as very extra- 
ordinary is the repetition of the narrative of the 
conversion. Now that is comprehensible on the 
supposition that the narrative was repeated on two 
occasions, but is not so if we are dealing with 
rhetorical exercises. Dut St. Luke was, on our 
supposition, with St. Paul during all these events, 
and would therefore have accurate knowledge. 
These speeches then, although wnitten in the 
author’s style, are clearly authentic; and we may 
argue inthe same way about the other speeches, 
all of which are, in different ways, suitable to the 
occasion on which they claim to have been delivered. 

The presence of the author’s hand in the speeches 
cannot be denied. Their literary form is due to 
him. He may possibly have summed up in a 
typical speech the characteristics of St. Paul’s 
preaching before certain classes of hearers. Some 
details or illustrations may be due to him, such as 
the mention of Theudas in Gamaliel’s speech, or 
that of Judas in Peter’s first speech. But no 
theory which does not admit the possession of good 
evidence, and the acquaintance of the author with 
the events and persons that he is describing, is 
consistent with the phenomena of the speeches. 
They are too lifelike, real, varied, and adapted to 
their circumstances to be mere unsubstantial 
rhetorical exercises. 

x. SOURCES OF THE AcTs.— Until recently, critics 
seem to have contented theniselves with either 
vague indications of the sources of the Acts, or a 
complete denial of the possibility of discovering 
them, at any rate in the earlier portions (Weiz- 
sicker, Holtzmann, Beyschlag, Pileiderer, Baur, 
Schwegler). Recently, however, the problem has 
been attacked by a number of scholars, mostly of 
inferior rank, who do not seem to have attained any 
success, and whose method is not likely to lead to 
any substantial results. Of these, Sorof considers 
that Timothy, the writer of the ‘we’ sections, has 
combined a genuine writing by St. Luke and a St. 
Peter source. According to Feine there was an 
original Jerusalem Christian source, which was used 
in the Gospels and extended to ch. 12 of the Acts, 
but which knew nothing of the missionary jour- 
neys of St. Paul. The latter portion is partly due 
to the Redactor (R), partly to other sources. Spitta 
distinguishes an A source, the work of Luke, which 
contains about two-thirds of the Acts, and is 
also used in the Gospel, and a B source of Jewish- 
Christian origin, which runs parallel with the 
first through the whole of the Acts. Van Manen 
distinguishes a third document, which contained, 
however, only the ‘we’ sections, and these very 
much edited, a Paul biography, and a Peter bio- 
graphy. The most elaborate theory is that of 

. Clemen. 16 distinguishes an ‘ Urchristliche 
Predigt,’ an ‘Erste Gemcindegeschichte,’ and 


‘Zweite Gemeindegeschichte,’ and Historia Helleni- | 


starum, wluch has been worked into an Historia 
Petri; this was combined with an Historia Pauli 
which included the ‘we’ sections (Itinerarium 
Pauli) by a R who was free from party bias, 
then came a Judaising R, and then an anti- 
Judaising R. Jiingst distinguishes an A source, 
apparently the work of St. Luke; a B source, the 
work of an anti-Judaiser and a R. It may be 
added, that both Clemen and Jiingst consider 
that the original sources have been very mueh 
rearranged by the different redaetors, and the truc 
sequence of events destroyed. 

A very few words are necessary concerning these 
theories. The statement of them is really a βα 
cient condemnation. There is no harmony in the 
results obtained ; and the method is so ὦ priori 
and unscientifie that no result could be obtained. 
The unity of style of the book and its artistic 
completeness make any theory impossible which 
considers that it arose from piecing together bits 
of earlier writings. Somewhat more on right lines 
are the attempts of B. Weiss and Hilgenfeld, in the 
fact that they do not consider that more than one 
source is used in any separate passage. Weiss 
thinks there was one early history which contained 
an account of the early community, of Stephen, of 
Philip, of the journeys of Peter, of the council. 
Hilgenfeld has three sources, A Ae 1-5" 9#1-48 
12:.- B Ac 6-8", C 91-90 3317-22. and both) pro- 
fess to be able to distinguish what is due to the 
source and what to the author, the method being 
for the most part absolutely arbitrary. 

A study of St. Luke’s Gospel shows us that 
the work is quite certainly a ἐπ ον whole pro- 
ceeding from one author, that this author made 
use of materials partly written, partly probably 
oral, and that he reproduced them probably largely 
in his own style. If we compare a section from 
this Gospel with the parallel one from St. 
Mark, which clearly represents very nearly the 
original source, we shall find that the difference, 
although one not affecting the main sense, is 
of a character which would make it quite im- 
possible to arrive at one document from the other. 
We may notice, again, that although there is a 
certain uniformity of style running through the 
whole Gospel, yet the character of the source used 
seems toa certain, although undefined, extent to 
have modified it. 

Now, in the Acts there is admittedly a certain 
difference in style between the earlier chapters and 
the later. The later, like the prologue to the 
Gospel and Acts and the ‘we’ sections, being 
written in a purer Greek style, the earlier being 
more Aramaic in character. Stated vaguely and 
generally, this is true, although no investigations 
have yet made it definite. The utmost it is at 
present safe to assert, is that there appears to 
be a difference in style in the earlier chapters, which 
suggests a written source. 

Starting from the conclusion that the author was 
St. Luke, we must ascribe to him the conception 
of the history as a whole, and presumably, there- 
fore, all the framework which is part of that 
conception, the object of the author being to mark 
the stages in the progress of Christianity. For the 
whole of the last section, from 20° onwards, the 
author was cither an eye-witness or in close con- 
tact with those who were such ; as also in the sce- 
tion 161-49, and here we have the fullest and most 
detailed account. For all the remaining portions 
of St. Paul’s journeys he could clearly have access 
to the very best information ; and it is to be noticed 
here that generally, although not invariably, the 
information is perfectly accurate, so far as it can 
be tested, but not so full as in the later sections. 
For the stories concerning Philip in the first part 
of the book it is not necessary to go beyond 
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personal information; there is no sign of great 
exactness of knowledge, and the incident recorded 
218 will explain how that information was ac- 
quired. For the earlier history of St. Paul a 
source is not required; St. Luke had heard the 
story told at least twice, probably much oftener, 
and there is just that vagueness concerning chrono- 
logy which is almost invariably the characteristic 
of information dependent upon oral tradition. Of 
some other sections it is difficult to speak definitely. 
For the council the author would be able to 
supplement information gained from St. Paul 
by information gained in Jerus. It has been 
binted that there is probably a written source 
behind portions of the first five chapters; we 
cannot define its limits in these chapters, nor say 
whether or no, as is possible, it included some later 
narratives, such as those of St. Peter (952.-.}}}8 and 
121-28) 9. it probably did not include chs. 6-7. No 
investigations have been made which authorise us 
to speak more certainly than this; but it has 
been suggested (see Blass on 12)*!7) that these 
chapters had some connexion with St. Mark. It 
is doubtful whether any certain conclusions are 
possible, although a more scientific and more 
comprehensive study of the style of the Gospel and 
Acts may perhaps lead to some result. 

xi. CONCLUSION.—It now only remains to sum 
up the conclusion of what, owing to the variations 
of opinion, has necessarily been a somewhat con- 
troversial article. 

1. The Third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles 
are the work of the same person; and all tradition 
and argument suggest that the author was St. 
Luke, the companion of St. Paul. 

2. He wrote the Gospel to describe as accurately 
as he could the hfe and preaching of Jesus; he 
wrote the Acts to describe the growth and spread 
of the Christian Church. 

3. He had formed a clear idea in his mind of the 
steps and course of this growth, and arranged his 
work so as to bring out these points. The object 
he had in view would influence him in the selection 
of his materials and the proportional importance he 
would ascribe to events ; but it would be taking far 
too artificial a view of his work not to allow some 
influence to various less prominent ideas, and even 
to the accidental cause of the existence or non- 
existence of information on different points. The 
extent to wlich he carried out his purpose would 
be in some measure dependent on his oppor- 
tunities. 

4, Although he had a definite aim, and con- 
structed a Instory with an artistic unity, there is 
no reason for thinking that the history 1s therefore 
untrustworthy. He narrated events as he believed 
they happened, and he gives a thoroughly consistent 
history of the period over which it extends. 

5. The exact degree of credibility and accuracy 
we can ascribe to him is dependent on his sources 
of information. From ch. 12 onwards his source 
was excellent ; from ch. 20 onwards he was an eye- 
witness. For the previous period he could not 
in all cases attain the same degree of accuracy, yet 
he was personally acquainted with eye-witnesses 
throughout, and may very probably have had one 
or more written documents. In any case, his 
Iistory from the very beginning shows a clear idea 
of historical perspective, and of the stages in the 
growth of the community, even if certain charac- 
teristics of the primitive Church in Jerusalem have 
been exaggerated. 
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A. C. HEADLAM. 
ACUB (B’Axotd, A ᾿Ακούμ), 1 Es 5%!.—His sons 
were among the ‘temple servants’ who returned 
with Zerub. Called Bakbuk, Ezr 251, Neh 753, 


ACUD (’Axo’é, AV Acua), 1 Es 5*°.—His sons 
were among the ‘temple servants’ who returned 
from captivity with Zerubbabel. Called Akkub 
(apy=‘ cunning’), Ezr 2°; omitted in Neh 7. 


ADADAH (my), Jos 15°°.—A city of Judah in 
the Negeb. The site may be at the ruin ‘Ad'adah 
in the desert south-east of Beersheba. 


ADAH (71y).—1i. One of the two wives of Lamech, 
and mother of Jabal and Jubal (Gn 4% 3). The 
name possibly denoted ‘brightness’ (cf. Arab, 
ghaddt), Lamech’s other wife being named ‘ Zillah,’ 
or ‘Shadow,’ ‘Darkness.’ These names have been 
cited to support the view of the mythological basis 
of the Genesis narrative. But the name may simply 
denote ‘ adornment’ (Lenormant, Les Origines, p. 
183 f.). According to Jos. (Ant. 1. 11, 2) Lamech 
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had 77 sons born to him of Adah and Zillah. | J gives an account of the Creation, Fall, etc., of 


2. Daughter of Elon, a Hittite, and one of the wives 
of Esau (Gn 367); mother of Eliphaz, and ances- 
tress of Edomite tribes, Teman, Zepho, Gatam, 
Kenaz, Amalek. In Gn 26%4 (P) the daughter of 
Elon the Hittite, whom Esau takes to wife, is 
named Basemath. The names in Gn 36 have suflered 
in the process of redaction, and this may account 
for the confusion. Jos. (Ant. 11. 1. 2), though 
mentioning Esau’s age, and therefore referring to 
Gn 9091, gives Adah and Oholibamah (᾿Αλιβάμη) as 
the names of Esau’s wives. For a discussion on 
the namie, see Baethgen’s Beitrage, p. 149. 
ΠΝ Re eos 
ADAIAH (any ‘Jehovah has adorned’).—1. A 
man of Boscath, the maternal grandfather of king 
Josiah, 2 K 22). 2. A Levite descended from 
Gershom, 1 Ch 6", called Iddo in v.22. 3. A 
son of Shimei (in ν.}" Shema) the Benjainite, 
1 Ch 8%. 4 The son of Jeroham, a priest, and 
head of a family in Jerusalem, 1 Ch 9% 5. 
The father of Maaselah, a captain who helped 
Jehoiada to overthrow the usurpation of Athaliah, 
and set Joash on the throne, 2 Ch 231. 6. One 
of the family of Bani, who took a strange wife 
during the Exile, Ezr 1038, 7. Another of a different 
family of bani, who had committed the same 
offence, Ezr 10. 8. A descendant of Judah by 
Pharez, Neh 11°. 9. A Levite of the family of 
Aaron; probably the same as (4), Neh 1113, 
R. M. Boyp. 
ADALIA (sx, Est 98), the fifth of the sons of 
Haman, put to death by the Jews. In the LXX 
the name is different, and the MSS vary between 
Bapod B, BapéX καὶ A, Baped. H. A. WHITE. 


ADAM.—i. Name.—The word 07» is originally 
a common noun, denoting either a human being, 
Gn 2°; or (rarely) a nan as opposed to a woman, 
Gn 2”; or mankind collectively, Gn 1%, The 
root DIX is variously explained as (a) make, 
produce, by analogy with the Assyr. addma 
(Delitzsch, Assyr. WWérterbuch ; Oxf. Heb. Lezx.). 
Man, therefore, as adam, is one made or produced, 
a creature, or possibly a maker or producer; (ὦ) 
to be red, a sense in which the root frequently 
occurs in Heb., e.g. the account of Edom in 
Gn 25, and is also found in Arab. and Eth. 
and (?) in Assyr. This etymology would point 
to the term having originated among men of a red 
or ruddy race. Geselius notes in support of this 
view that the men on Egyp. monuments are con- 
stantly represented as red. Dillmann on Gn 1. 2 
also suggests a connexion with (6) an Eth. root= 
pleasant, well-formed, or (4) an Arab. root=to 
attach oneself, and so gregarious, sociable. It has 
also been suggested that adam is a derivative from 
adamah, ground, and describes man as earth-born, 
γηγενής. The statement of Gn 2’, that man was 
formed from the dust of the adam«h, indicates that 
this connexion was in the mind of the writer, but 
it can hardly be the original etymology. It is 
significant that A., as a term for man or man- 
kind, is by no meaus universal in Sem. lanenages. 
It occurs in Phenician and Saban, possibly in 
Assyr. (so Sayce, Gram. p. 2, and according to 
ACM, p. 104, is the common Bab. word for man; 
ef. Del. Assyr. Woérterbuch). Of course the name 
A. has been adopted by all Sem. translations. It 
is possible that Edom is a dialectic variety of A. 

ul. Adam as Common and Proper Noun.—The first 
man is necessarily the man, and in his case the 
generic term is equivalent to a proper name. In 
use, adam naturally fluctuates between a common 
and proper noun. Thus in P’s account of the 
Creation, Gu ]!-2", he describes the creation of 
p78, mankind, in both sexes; but in his first 
gencalugy, Gn 54, pwn is used as a proper name. 


p1x7 ‘the man’ (in 37! ond ‘to the man,’ should be 
read instead of o1xd ‘to Adam’), and in 42 uses ΕἼΝ 
without the article as a proper name. 

ul. Zhe Narratives concerning Adam.—P, in 
Gn ]'2* by itself, simply describes the creation 
of the human species, as of the other species of 
living creatures, and says nothing of any particular 
individuals. but it is only in the case of man that 
the two sexes are specified, and Dillmann main- 
tains that 42py 127 1s not to be taken collectively, 
‘inale and female,’ but as ‘a male and a female, 
ue the first pair.’ Gn δ᾽, which is possibly 
from a different stratwn of P, shows that the 
individual Adain, the ancestor of the nations 
mentioned in OT, and especially of Israel, is in 
some way identified with the human species, whose 
creation is deseribed in Gn 1. ‘This identification 
seenis to imply that the human species originally 
consisted of a single pair; but P does not definitely 
cominit himself to this position. Man is created 
last of all things on the same (sixth) day as the 
beasts, but by a separate act of creation and in the 
nage of God ; he receives a special blessing, accord- 
ing to which he is given dominion over the earth 
and its inhabitants, and the vegetable creation is 
assigned to him, to provide him with food. While 
it is expressly said of the hght, the heavens, earth, 
and seas, the vegetable world, the heavenly bodies, 
the birds, fish, and other animals, that God saw 
that they were good, this is not separately stated 
concerning man, but is left to be inferred from the 
eeneral statement that God saw that everything 
He had inade was very good. 

In J, Gn 2-46, while the earth is still a life- 
less waste, the man is created out of the dust, and 
Jehovah animates him by breathing into his 
nostrils. He is set to take care of the garden of 
Edeu, and is allowed to eat freely of its fruit, 
except the fruit of ‘the tree of the kuowledge of 
eood and evil.’ The animals are created as his com- 
panions and assistants ; but these proving inade- 
quate, the woman Eve is fashioned from his rib as 
he lies in a deep sleep. They live in childlike 
innocence till Eve is tempted by the Serpent, 
and Adam by Eve, to eat of the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge. Whereupon they become conscious 
of sin. Yet they have become like the Elohim, 
and might eat of the tree of life and become 
immortal. Hence they are cursed, and driven out 
of Eden. Man, henceforth, is to win his susten- 
ance with grievous toil from soil which, for his 
sake, has been cursed with barrenness. The only 
later OT reference to Adam is at the head of the 
genealogies in 1 Ch; in Dt 32° and Job 31 
adam is a common noun. 

iv. Significance of the Narratives. —In both 
narratives man is sharply marked off as a created 
being from God the Creator; and is not connected 
with Him by a chain of inferior gods, demi-gods, 
and heroes, as in the Egyp., Assyr., and Chald. 
dynasties, and in other mythologies. Yet man 
has a certain community of nature with God; he is 
made in His image (P), and receives his life from the 
breath of Jehovah (J). Similarly, man’s connexion 
With the animals is implied by his creation on the 
same day, his separate status by a distinct act of 
creation. He is lord of all things, animate and 
inanimate, the crown of creation (P). So, in J, 
the animals are made for his benefit; and the 
earden, with certain limitations, is at his disposal. 
Woman is also secondary and subordinate to man, 
and the cause of his ruin, but of identical nature. 
The formation of a single woman for the man 
implies monogamy. Man is capable of immediate 
fellowship with Gud. Sin is not inherent in man, 
hut suggested from without; it is at once followed 
by stern punishment, which extends not only to 
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the human race, but to animate and inanimate 
nature. Compare Evi; and, specially for the Baby- 
lonian and other parallels to the Biblical narrative, 
COSMOGONY, EDEN. W. LH. BENNETT. 


ADAM 1N THE NT.—Adam is twice mentioned 
in the NT in a merely historical fashion ; in Jude 
v.4, where we read of ‘Enoch the seventh from 
A.,’ and in Lk 3%, where the genealogy of Jesus is 
traced up to him, and A. himself is ‘ he son of God.’ 
The extension of the genealogy beyond David or 
Abraham (as in Mt) is no doubt due to the univer- 
salist sympathy of the Pauline evangelist. There 
are two other passages in which reference is made 
to the OT story of the first man, with a view to 
reculating certain questions about the relations of 
men and women, esp. in public worship. The first 
is 1 Co 11%, the other 1 Ti 2%. The use 
made of A. in these passages may strike a modern 
reader as not very conclusive; it has the form 
rather than the power of what may have suggested 
it—the similar use of part of the OT story by 
Jesus to establish the true law of marriage (Mt 
19*-, comp. Gn 274). 

Much more significant than these almost inci- 
dental references is the place occupied by A. in the 
theology of St. Paul (ho ΙΓ ΟΣ se. Ὁ); 
The apostle institutes a formal comparison and 
contrast between A. and Christ. ‘Asin A. all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive.’ ‘ As by 
one man sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin, and so death passed upon all men, for that all 
sinned’: so, though the sentence is not formally 
completed (Ro 5"), righteousness entered into 
the world by one man, and life by righteousness. 
‘The first man is of the earth, earthy ; the second 
man is of heaven. ... And as we have borne the 
image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image 
of the heavenly.’ In some sense A. and Christ 
answer to each other; each is the head of hunanity, 
the one to its condemnation and death, the other 
to its justification and life. Yet it would be a 
mistake to put what St. Paul says about A. on a 
footing with what he says about Christ. He has 
experience to go upon in the ease of Christ; his 
gospel concerning Him has a certainty and scope 
of its own quite independent of the harmony he 
finds in some points between the mode of man’s re- 
demption and that of hisruin. Of the two passages 
referred to above, it may be said that the one in 
Ro deals directly with the work of A. and of 
Christ, and its effects upon men; the one in 1 Co, 
with the nature of A. and of Christ, as related re- 
spectively to the actual and the ideal condition of 
man. 
(παράπτωμα, Ro 5%, implies the fall), and that his 
sin involved the world in death. In such a state- 


ment there is obviously a link wanting to an ethical | 


interpretation : is it supplied in the difficult words 
ἐφ᾽ ᾧ πάντες ijuaprov—in that all (have) sinned? That 


this aorist may (grammatically considered) be a | 


All we are told of A. is that he sinned | 


collective historical aorist, summing up the agere- | 
gate evil deeds of men, is undoubted (Burton, V.7. | 
Moods and Tenses, § 55); but to take it so, and | 


make ἥμαρτον refer merely to the personal sins of | 


men, is to dissolve the connexion with A. on which | 


the apostle’s argument depends. 
that all men die because involved in the guilt 
of A.’s sin (Omnes peeearunt, Adamo peeceante, 
Bengel), is still to leave the moral link amissing. 
To say that all die because of inherited depravity, 
which seems the only other possible suggestion, is 
to offer a physical rather than a moral connexion, 
though one which may be assented to and appro- 


To say, again, | 


the solidarity or moral unity of the human race, 
and for this there is undoubtedly a physical 
basis. Heredity is the modern name for the 
organic connexion of the gencrations; and as the 
fact was familiar to the apostle, it is natural to 
suppose that he found in it the connecting link 
between the personal sin and doom of A. and that 
of his whole posterity. A., in other words, was to 
him not only the type, but the ancestor, of men as 
sinners ; it is in A.—or because of A. in us—that 
we are lost men. but A. is a ‘ type of him that is 
to come.’ This idea (see Weiss, Lomans, p. 243 n.) 
is found also in the Rabbins (Quemadmodum homo 
primus fuit primus in peccato, sic Messias erit 
ultimus ad auferendum peccatum penitus: and 
again, Adamus postremus est Messias). He is a 
type only in the sense that alike from A. and 
Christ a pervasive influence should proceed, ex- 
tending to the whole human race. We are what 
A. was and became, in virtue of our vital relation 
to him; we are to become what Christ was and 
became, in virtue of a vital relation to Him. This 
is the side of the subject treated in 1 Co 15. It 
can hardly be said to throw light on man’s original 
state, or on the apostle’s conception of it. The 
first A., in virtue of our connexion with whom we 
are what we are before we become Christians, was 
a living soul, psychical rather than spiritual, made 
of the dust of the ground—in other words, he was 
man as nature presents him to our experience; the 
last A., ὁ ἐπουράνιος, whose image we shall fully 
bear when this corruptible has put on incorruption, 
and this mortal has put on immortality, was and 
is hfe-giving spirit. It is too much to say, in face 
of Ro 5” and the whole sense of the NT, that 
man’s inortality is here traced, not to Adam’s act, 
but to his nature. His act is not specially in view 
here any more than Christ’s redeeming acts, and his 
nature is indeed conceived as weak, and liable to 
temptation; but it is not less capable of immortality 
than of death; and it is the sin of our first father 
to which death as a doom is invariably referred by 
St. Paul. 

LITERATURE.—Copious discussions of all the questions involved 
may be found (not to mention commentaries) in Beyschlag, V.7. 
Theology, ii. Ὁ. 48 ff.; Bruce, St. Pauls Conception of Chris- 
tianity, c. vii. ; Weiss, Lehrbuch der. Bibl. Theol. des N.T. § 67. 
For Jewish points of connexion with St. Paul’s teaching, see 
Weber, Die Lehren des Talmud, cc. xv.-xvii. 

J. DENNEY. 

ADAM CITy (o7x ‘red’).—In the Jordan Valley, 
‘far off’ from Jericho, and beside Zarethan. The 
latter (see ZARETHAN) appears to have been near the 
centre of the valley (see Jos 3'°), and the usual site 
for Adam is at the present ruined bridge (built in 
the 18th cent. A.D.) at the Damieh ford, called 
Jisr ed-Damieh, about half-way up the Jordan 
Valley. The Jordan being narrow, with high 
banks, might have been dammed up in this vicinity 
by an extensive fall of the cliff. SVP vol. ii. sh. xv. 

C. R. ConDER. 

ADAM, BOOKS OF.— Romance, with ethical 
intent, accumulated around all the prominent 
worthies of OT narrative, among both Jews and 
Christians; and, naturally, no one received more 
attention than Adam. ‘Tins process of embellish- 
ing and ‘improving’ OT story began before NT 
times. The Talm. speaks of a Bk of Adam, and 
such legendary lore furnished suitable pabulum for 
Mohammedanism. The Apostelie Constitutions 
(vi. 16) mention an apocryphal ’Addéu. Epiphanius 
(Her. xxvi. 8) tells of a Gnostic work, Revelations 
of Adam, and the Decretum Gelasii prohibits 
Christians from reading the two works, Peniéentia 
Ade and De filiabus Ade. The Cypriote Syncellus 


priated by the individual, and in that way become | (Sth cent.) makes quotations from a Bids “Addu 


moral, It seems probable that St. Paul, although 
he is not exphcit on the point, would have 
accepted this view ; what he is concerned with is 


which closely resemble the Bk of Jubilees. The 
Jewish Bk of Adam is lost; but it probably 
furnished matter for still further elaboration in the 
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following Christian works which still survive. 14. 
The Ethiopic Bk. of Adam, pub. by Dillmann, 
Gottingen, 1853; tr. also by Malan, London, 1882. 
2. A Syr. work, resembling the foregoing, entitled 
The Treasure-Cave, ed. by Bezold, Leipzig, 1885. 
3. The διήγησις καὶ πολιτεία "Addy καὶ Εὔας, ed. by 
Tischendorf, Apocalypses Apocryphe, 1866; and 
condensed by Ronsch, Buch der Jubilden, pp. 468- 
476. ἃ. ‘Vita Ade et Eve,’ a Lat. rendering of the 
same material, ed. by W. Meyer in Transactions of 
Munich Academy, vol. xiv. 1878. 5. The ‘'Testa- 
mentum Adami,’ which has been published by 
Renan, Syriac text with French tr. in Journ. 
Asiatique, 1853. 6. The sacred book of the Man- 
daites is called the Bk of Adam, but has little in 
common with the foregoing. Edd., Norberg’s, 
1815; Petermann’s, Berlin, 1867. 
LITERATURE.—Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 1-94, 
ii. 1-43; Hort, art. ‘Adam’in Smith and Wace, Dict. of Chr. 
Biog.; Schiirer, HJP II. iii. 81, 147f.; Zockler, Apocr. des 
AT. 422.3; Zunz, Die gottesd. Vortrdge der Juden, 1892, p. 186, 
J.T. MARSHALL. 
ADAMAH (πριν), Jos 19°, ‘red lands.’—A city 
of Naphtali mentioned next to Chinnereth. Prob- 
ably the ruin “Adimah on the plateau north of 
Bethshean. See SW vol. i. sh. vi. 
C. R. CONDER. 
ADAMANT is twice (Ezk 3°, Zee 77) used in 
AV and RV as tr. of Yoav shadmir, which is else- 
where rendered either ‘ brier’ (Is 5° 725. 24. 25 918 1037 
974 3918) or ‘diamond’ (Jer 17'). Diamond, which 
arose from adamant by a variety of spelling 
(adamant or adimant, then diamant or diamond), 
has displaced 8. as the name of the precious stone, 
a. being now used rhetorically to express extreme 
hardness. See under art. STONES (PRECIOUS). 
᾿Αδάμας occurs in LXX at Am 778s as tr. of apy 
‘plummet’; this is the origin and meaning of a. 
in its only occurrence in Apocr., Sir 1016 AV. See 
PLUMMET. J. HASTINGS. 


ADAMI-NEKEB (37:7 21), Jos 19%, ‘red lands 
the pass."—A city of Naphtali. It is doubtful if 
the names should not be divided (see ΝΈΚΕΒ)5 The 
site is probably at the present village Ed-Dédmich 
on the plateau north-east of Tabor, where the 
basaltic soil is reddish. The site of Nekeb 
(Sesyddeh) is not far off. See SWP vol. i. sh. vi. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ADAR (718 Ezr 6, Est 3% '3 815 01. 25%) ) Mac 743. 49, 
2 Mac 15*, Est 1015 13° 162°).—The 12th month in the 
later Jewish Calendar. See TIME. 


ADASA (Αδασά).----Α town near Bethhoron (1 Mac 
7%, Jos. Ant. XII. x. 5), now the ruin ’Adaseh 
near Gibeon. SPIV vol. iti. sh. xvii. 


ADBEEL (5x21), the third son of Ishmael, Gn 
2518. 1 Ch 159, eponym of the N. Arab. tribe, which 
aga in cuneiform inscrip. as Jdiba’il or Idibi’al, 
and which had its settlements S.W. of the Dead 
Sea (Sayce, HCM 202; Schrader, IAT? 148; Oxf. 
Heb. Lex. s.v.). J. A. SELBIE. 


ADDAN (jix, ᾿Αθαλαρ A, [Χαρααθαλαν B, 1 Es 
5°8),—Certain of the inhabitants of this place 
joined the body of the returning exiles in the 
time of Zerubbabel, but they were unable to 
prove their true Isr. descent by showing to what 
great clan or family they belonged (Ezr 259),  Prob- 
ably they were not admitted to the privileges of 
full citizenship. The naine does not appear in the 
later lists in Ezr 10, Neh 10. Some regard Cherub 
Addan as one name; νυ. ὃ suggests that Cherub, 
Addan, and Immer were three villages in one dis- 
trict in Babylon, from which the family of Nekoda 
came. In Neh 7% the name appears as ADDON. 

H. A. WHITE. 


ADDAR, 1 Ch 83.—See Anp. 


ADDAR, AV Adar (my), Jos 153°xX—A town on 
the border of Judah south of Beersheba. There 
is a ruln east of Gaza which bears the name ’Adar, 
but this seems perhaps too far west. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ADDER. 


ADDI (Addel).—An ancestor of Jesus Christ, Lk 
3°35, See GENEALOGY. 


See SERPENT. 


ADDICT.—‘ To a. oneself to,’ now used only in 
a bad sense, was formerly neutral, and is found in 
a good sense in 1 Co 16" ‘they have a. them- 
selves to the ministry of the saints’ (RV ‘they have 
set themselves to minister unto the saints’). Cf. 
Hist. Card. (1670) : ‘The greatest part of the day he 
addicts either to study, devotion, or other spiritual 
exercises.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ADDO (A’A664, B’EHddely),—The grandfather of the 
ΠῚ Zechariah (1 Es 6). The name is similarly 
spelt in LXX of Ezr 51 (Α ᾿Αδδώ, B’Add). See 1000. 
ADDON (js), Neh 7%. See ADDAN. 

ADDUS.—1. (Αδδούς) 1 Es 5*4.—His sons were 
among the children of Solomon’s servants who 
returned with Zerub. ; the name does not occur in 
the parallel lists in Ezr 2, Neh 7. 2. See JADDUS. 


ADIDA (’Aé.64).—A town in the Shephelah (Jos. 
Ant. XU. vi. 5) fortified by Simon the Hasmonzan 
(1 Mae 1988 13), The same as Hadid. 


ADIEL (νην ‘ornament of God’).—14. A 
Simeonite prince who attacked the shepherds of 
Gedor, 1 Ch 4%, 2. A priest, 1 Ch 9% 3, The 
father of Azmaveth, David’s treasuicr, 1 Ch 9735, 


ADIN (jy ‘luxurious’?), Ezr 2! δῦ. Neh 7” 1036, 
1 Es δια 83, The head of a Jewish family, of 
which some members returned with Zerub., and 
with Ezra. 


ADINA (si7y), a Reubenite chief, one of David’s 
mighty men, 1 Ch 11”. 


ADINO ([Kethibh assya} cisyn amy ‘Adino the 
Eznite,’ B ᾽Αδεινων ὁ ᾿Ασωναῖος, A ᾽Αδειν ὁ ’Acwvaos),— 
The Keré is clearly an attempt to introduce some 
sense into the meaningless Kethibh. The present 
Heb. text of 25 238 must be corrupt, the true reading 
being preserved in the parallel passage 1 Ch 11} 
‘ Jashobeam, the son of a Hachmonite, he lifted up 
his spear.’ The last clause (inn ns Hy ΝῚΠ) was 
corrupted into wsyn uy sin, and then taken erro- 
neously as a proper name, being treated as an alter- 
native to the preceding ‘Josheb-basshebeth, a 
Tahchemonite’ (see JASHOBEAM). B has the addi- 
tion οὗτος ἐσπάσατο τὴν ῥομφαίαν αὐτοῦ ; but this is not 
found in A, and is, as Wellhausen has pointed out, 
derived from the LXX tr. of Ch (cf. 2 8 9918, where 
B renders the same words by ἐξήγειρε τὸ δόρυ αὐτοῦ). 

J. Ε΄ STENNING. 

ADINU (A ’Adtvos, B’Adeftos, AV Adin), 1 Es 5*4, 
called Adin (A ᾿Αδίν, B ’Aédefv), 1 Es 8%*.—His de- 
scendants returned with Zerubbabel to the number 
of 454 (1 Es 54, Ezr 2) or 655 (Neh 7°). A second 
party of 51 (Ezr 856) or 251 (1 Es 8) accompanied 
Ezra. They are mentioned among ‘the chiefs of 
the people’ who joined Neh. in a covenant to 
separate themselves from the heathen (Neh 10). 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

ADITHAIM (any), Jos 15°.—A town of Judah 
in the Shephelah. The site is unknown. 

C. R. CONDER. 


ADJURE 
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ADJURE.—The primitive meaning of a. (from | 


late Lat. adjurare) is to put under oath. ‘This is 
its meaning in Jos 055 ‘ And Joshua adjured them 
at that time, saying, Cursed be the man’ (RV 
‘charged them with an oath’), and 1S 14% ‘Saul 
had a‘ the people, saying, Cursed be the man.’ Cf. 
v.22 ‘thy father straitly charged the people with 
an oath.’ But the word is also used in early 
writers in the sense of to charge solemnly, without 
the actual administration of an oath. Thus 
Caxton (1483): ‘ Raguel desired and adjured Thobie 
that he shold abyde with hym.’ This is the mean- 
ing of a. in the other places of the Bible where it 
is found (1 K 9916 2 Ch 184, Nt 268, Mk 5’, Ae 
1915), RV gives ‘a.’ (for AV ‘charge,’ Heb. yay) 
at Ga 2'°3° 5%? 855. and at 1 Th 57 (Gr. ἐνορκίζω). 
Adjuration (not in AV) is found in RV at Ly 5 
(abs, AV ‘swearing’) and Pr 29% (aby, AV 
‘cursing’). See OATH. J. ELASTINGS. 


ADLAI (‘)ry, ’Adal), the father of Shaphat, one 
of David’s herdsmen, 1 Ch 97:9, 


ADMAH (an), ‘red lands,’ Gn 10% 14% 8, 
Dt 29%, Hos 11%.—One of the cities of the 
Ciccar or ‘Round.’ It is not noticed as over- 
thrown in the aeecount of the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah (Gn 19), but is ineluded in their 
catastrophe in the two later passages. The site 
is unknown. [t might be the same as the city 
ADAM, which see. C. R. CONDER. 


ADMATHA (xo2qx, Est 114), one of the wise men 
or counsellors of Ahasuerus. These seven royal 
advisers (cf. Ezr 713), who were granted admission 
to the king’s presence, and saw his face (ef. 2 κα 
25°), are perhaps to be compared rather with the 
supreme Persian judges (Herod. ii. 31) than with 
the representatives of the six families which took 
part with Darius against the pseudo-Smerdis 
(Herod. iii. 84). The name is possibly Persian, 
admdta=‘ unrestrained.’ In the LXX only three 
names are given. H. A. WHITE, 


ADMINISTRATION in the general sense of ser- | 


vice is now obsolete. But it is found 1 Co 12 ‘ there 
are differences of administrations’ (2.6. different 
kinds of Christian service, RV ‘ ministrations,’ 
the Rheims NT word). In 2 Co 9%, though the Gr. 
is the same (διακονία, sing.), the meaning is not 
service generally, but the performance of service 
(RV again ‘ministration’ from Geneva Bible). 
J. HASTINGS. 

ADMIRE, ADMIRATION.—These words occur 
in AV as the expression of simple wonder, 
without including approbation. 2 Th 1! ‘When 
he shall come to be glorified in his saints, and to 
be admired (RV ‘marvelled at’) in all them 
that believe’; Jude v.!5 ‘having men’s persons in 
admiration’ (Gr. θαυμάζοντες πρόσωπα, RV ‘show- 
ing respect of persons’); Rev 176 ‘When I saw 
her, I wondered with great a.’ (RV ‘with a creat 
wonder’), Compare the version in metre of Ps 
105° ‘Remember his marvellous works that he 
hath done,’ is rendered— 

‘Think on the works that he hath done, 
Which admiration breed.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

ADNA (smy ‘pleasure’).—1. A contemporary of 
Ezra, who married a foreign wife (Ezr 10%), 2, 
The head of the priestly house of Harim in the 
time of the high priest Joiakim, the son of Jeshua 
(Neh 1215), H. A. WHITE. 


ADNAH.—1. (nny) A Manassite officer of San! 
who deserted to David at Ziklag (1 Ch 12%), 2, 
(933%) An officer in Jehoshaphat’s army (2 Ch 173). 

J. A. SELBIE. 


ADO.—Mk 5° ‘Why make ye this ado?’ (RV 
‘Why make yea tumult?’). The older form is αὐ 
do, where ‘at’ is the prep. before the infin., found 
chiefly in northern Eng. and supposed to come 
from the Scandinavian. ‘ We have other things 
at do,’ Towneley Mysteries, p. 181. ‘At do’ was 
contracted into ‘ado,’ and then looked upon as a 
subst. Cf. Shaks. Zam. of Shr. V. 1— 


* Let’s follow, to see the end of this ado.’ 


While throwing it out of Mk 5°, the RV introduces 
‘ado’ into Ac 2010 ‘ Make ye noado (AV ‘ Trouble 
not yourselves’), for his hfe is in him,’ though 
the Gr. (θορυβεῖσθε) is the same in both places. 

J. HASTINGS, 


ADONIBEZEK (p12 ‘"4y).—The name as it stands 
in Jg 157 must mean, Bezek (an otherwise un- 
known deity) zs my lord. The town of Bezek (which 
see) will then also have taken its name from that 
of the god. The chief of a Can. kingdom in §. Pal., 
lie was defeated by the tribe of Judah, taken 
prisoner, and mutilated by having his thumbs and 
ereat toes cut off. His boast was that he had 
similarly treated seventy kings. The mutilation 
was intended, while preserving the captive as a 
trophy, to render him incapable of mischief, 
According to Plutarch (Life of Lys.), the Athenians 
decreed that every prisoner of war should lose his 
thumbs, so that while fit to row he should be unfit 
to handle spear. Hannibal is accused (Valer. Max. 
ix. 2, ext. 2) of mutilating prisoners, ‘prima pedum 
parte succisa.’ These may be slanders, but they 
prove how conceivable such mutilation was even 
then, and what was its object at all times. 

A. Ὁ. WELCH. 

ADONIJAH (7:35x).—1. The name of the fourth 
son of David (2 8S 3*, 1 Ch 3°). After the death 
of Absalom, Adonijah, who was next in order of 
birth, naturally regarded lumself as the heir to 
the throne. His expectation was doubtless shared 
by the nation, and seems to have been for a time 
encouraged by his father. The sitnation had been 
altered, however, by the introduction of Bath- 
sheba into the royal harem, and by the birth of 
Solomon. ‘The intluence and the ambition of this 
latest of David’s queens rendered it certain that 
Adonijah would encounter a dangerous rival in his 
younger brother. It was probably his knowledge 
that intrigues against his interests were being 
carried on in the harem that led to the premature 
and ill-starred attempt of Adonijah to seize the 
erown before his father’s death. The narrative 
(1 K 1 and 2) is from the same pen as the section 
in 2 § which contains the story of Absalom’s 
rebellion, and is evidently the work of one who 
had aecess to trustworthy sources of information. 
There are several features of resemblance be- 
tween the two narratives; and the two chief 
actors therein, Absalom and Adonijah, seem 
to have resembled one another in disposition 
and even in bodily characteristics (cf. 1 Κα 1° 
with 2S 14% 151). At first Adonijah’s enterprise 
seemed likely to be crowned with success. He 
attached to his cause such important and in- 
fluential supporters as Joab the commander-in- 
chief, and Abiathar the priest. In company with 
these and many members of the royal family and 
the kine’s house, Adonijah held a great feast at 
En-Rogel, where the final arrangements were to be 
made for his coronation. But he had reckoned 
without his host. One whom he had not invited 
to the banquet was destined to checkmate the 
conspirators ere their plans were matured. Nathan 
the prophet seems to have occupied much the same 
position at the court of David as Isaiah afterwards 
held at that of Hezekiah. Seeing that not a 
moment was to be lost, Nathan hastened to Bath- 
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sheba, whose fears he easily awakened by pointing 
out the danger to which her own life and that of 
Solomon would be exposed if the attempt of 
Adonijah should sueceed. Bathsheba, who seems 
to have already obtained from David a promise 
that Solomon should sueceed him on the throne, 
immediately sought an interview with the aged 
king, and informed him of what was transpiring 
at En-Rogel; while Nathan, in accordance with a 
prearranged pe came in opportunely to confirm 
her story. ‘The prophet-counsellor played his part 
with consummate skill, notably when (1 Καὶ 1°) he 
expressed surprise that the king, if he had sane- 
tioned the action of Adonijah, had not taken his 
old friends and counsellors into his confidence. 
Yielding to the representations of the queen and 
the prophet, David renewed his oath to Bathsheba 
in favour of her son, and took prompt measures to 
secure the accession of the latter. At such a 
juncture the support of the royal bodyguard was 
all-important, and fortunately their loyalty was 
beyond suspicion. Their commander was ordered 
by David to escort the youthful Solomon, mounted 
upon his father’s mule, to Gihon, and to have him 
anointed king by Zadok the priest and Nathan 
the prophet. This commission was executed 
amidst the enthusiasm of the people, who rent the 
air with shouts of ‘God save King Solomon!’ The 
unwonted noise reached the ears of Adonijah’s 
guests at En-Rogel, causing astonishment, which 
passed into consternation when Jonathan the son 
of Abiathar hurried in with the news that David 
had chosen Solomon to succeed him. The com- 
pany broke up in confusion, and Adonijah himself 
was so much alarmed that he fled for protection to 
the altar. Solomon, however, agreed to spare his 
life on condition of future loyalty. If Adonijah 
displayed no conspicuous wisdom in his attempt to 
seize the crown, his next act, which cost him his 
life, is hard to explain, except on the principle, 
Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat. After the 
death of his father he actually requested Solomon 
to bestow upon him in marriage Abishag the 
Shunammite, the maiden who had attended upon 
David during his declining years. And as advo- 
eate for him in this deleate matter he chose 
Bathsheba! No one who is acquainted with the 
notions of Eastern courts can wonder at the 
resentment of Solomon, or that he construed this 
request as an act of treason. Considering the re- 
lation in which Abishag had stood to David, the 
people would certainly infer that Adonijah in 
taking her for his wife still asserted his right to 
the crown. (Compare the story of Abner and 
Ishbosheth in 2 § 3’, and of Absalom in 2 § 1671.) 
Speedily was sentence pronounced, ‘ Adonijah hath 
spoken this word against his own life; surely he 
shall be put to death this day’; and the sentence 
was immediately executed by the captain of the 
guard. 

2. One of the Levites who, according to the 
Chronicler, was sent by Jehoshaphat to teach in 
the cities of Judah (Ὁ Ch 178). 3. One of the 
‘chiefs of the people’ who scaled the covenant 
(Neh 1016). Same as Adonikam (Ezr 2 838, Neh 738), 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ADONIKAM (o's ‘my Lord has arisen’), Ezr 
218 818 Neh 738, 1 Es 54 8”. The head of a Jewish 
family after the Exile; in Neh 1016 Adonijah. 

H. A. WHITE. 

ADONIRAM, ADORAM (ov ns, o11N).—The latter 
name occurs 2 § 2074, 1 K 1918. and is probably a 
corruption of Adoniram. The LXX supports this 
view, reading ᾿Αδωνειραμ, 2S 2074, 1 Kk 4°54 (Heb. 
ovsix), 1 K 1918 (B Apap, A ᾿Αδωνιραμ), and in the 
parallel 2 Ch 1018 ᾿Αδωνειραμ (Heb. απ, Hadoram). 
A. was ‘over the levy,’ that is, he superintended 
the levies employed in the public works during the 


reigns of David, Solomon, and Rehoboam. He was 
stoned to death by the rebellious Isr. when sent to 
them by Rehoboam (1 K 12%). 

J. F. STENNING. 

ADONIS.—Strictly not a name buta title, jinx 
"Adén, ‘Lord,’ of the god Tammuz (which see). 
Is 17° RVm ‘plantings of Adonis’ (ΠΡ: *yy3 
nité naamdnim, text ‘pleasant plants’) and the 
setting of ‘vine slips of a stranger’ (strange god), 
is mentioned as the result of having ‘forgotten 
the God of thy salvation.’ So Ewald, Lagarde, 
Cheyne. With ‘ plantings of Adonis,’ cf. the Gr. 
᾿Αδώνιδος κῆποι, quick-growing plants reared in pots 
or baskets (Plato, Phadr. 276 B), and offered to 
Aphrodite as emblems of her lover’s beauty and 
early death (Theoer. 15. 113). 

The meaning of na‘amdnim is, however, doubtful. 
Na‘aman is probably the name of a god ; ef. the name 
of the Syrian general (2 K 51), and Ar. Nu'mf4n, 
a kine’s name (Tebrizi’s scholia to Hamdsa). The 
river Belus is now called Nahr Nu‘amdn. Lagarde 
(Sem. i. 32) quotes Arab. name of the red anemone, 
Shakwiku-n-Numdan, explaining as ‘the wound 
of Adonis’; but see Wellhausen, Shizzen, iii. p. 7. 

C. FSBURNEM 

ADONI-ZEDEK (pry ‘sos ‘ Lord of righteousness,’ 
AV Adoni-zedec), king of Jerusalem at the time 
of the invasion of Canaan by the Israelites under 
Joshua. After the Gibeonites had succeeded in 
making a league with Israel, he induced four 
other kings, those of Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, 
and Eglon, to unite with him against the invaders. 
First they attacked, as traitors to the common 
cause, the Gibeonites, who appealed to Joshua for 
help. Byarapid night march from Gilgal, Joshua 
came unexpectedly upon the allied kings, and 
utterly routed them [JosSHUA, BETH-HORON]. 
Adoni-zedek and his associates sought refuge in a 
cave at Makkedah, but were taken and brought 
before Joshua. The Heb. chiefs set their feet 
upon their necks in token of triumph. They 
were then slain, and their bodies hung up until 
the evening, when they were taken down and flung 
into the cave where they had hid themselves, the 
mouth of which was filled up with great stones 
(Jos 10-7), In Jos 10% LXX reads ᾿Αδωνιβέζεκ, 
and some have identified the latter with Adonibezek 
of Jg 15. (See Kittel, Hist. of Heb. i. 307; Budde, 
Richt. u. Sam. 63£.; Wellh. Lintezt.4 [Bleek] 182.) 

R. M. Boyp. 

ADOPTION (υἱοθεσία) is a word used by St. 
Paul to designate the privilege of sonship bestowed 
by God on His people. While Jesus Himself and 
the New Testament writers all speak frequently 
and emphatically of our blessings and duties as sons 
or children of God, no other of them employs this 
special term, which occurs in five places in the 
Epistles of St. Paul (Gal 4°, Ro 8:5: 94, Eph 15). 
It seems to express a distinct and definite idea 
in that apostle’s mind; and since adoption was, 
in Roman law, a technical term for an act that 
had specifie legal and social effects, there is much 
probability that he had some reference to that 
in his use of the word. The Romans maintained 
in a very extreme way the rights of fathers 
over their children as practically despotic; and 
these did not cease when the sons came of age, or 
had families of their own, but while the father 
lived could only be terminated by certain legal 
proceedings, analogous to those by which slaves 
were sold or redeemed. ‘The same term (manct- 
patio) was applied to a process of this kind, whether 
a man parted with his son, or his slave, or his 
goods. Hence a man could not be transferred 
from one family to another, or put into the position 
of ason to any Roman citizen, without a formal 
legal act, which was a quasi sale by his natural 
father, and buving out by the person who adopted 
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him. If he was not in the power of a natural 
father, but independent (sui juris), as, e.g., if his 
father were dead, then he could only be put in the 
place of son to another by a solemn act of the 
sovereign people assembled in their religious 
capacity (comitia curiata). For each family had 
its own religious rites, and he must be freed by 
public authority from the obligation to fulfil those 
of one, and taken bound to observe those of 
another. That transaction was, however, properly 
called arrogatio, while adoptio strictly denoted the 
taking, by one man, of a son of another to be his 
son. This, though not requiring an act of 
legislation, had to be regularly attested by wit- 
nesses; and in old form one struck a pair of scales 
with a piece of copper as an emblem of the 
rimitive process of sale. Adoption, when thus 
eae erformed, put a man in every respect in 
the position of a son by birth of him who had 
adopted him, so that he possessed the same rights 
and owed the same obligations. 

No such legal and complete transference of filial 
rights and duties seems to have existed in the law 
of Israel ; though there may have been many cases 
of the informal adoption known among us, as when 
Mordecai took the orphan Esther, his uncle’s 
daughter, to be his (Est 2"). The failure of heirs 
was provided for by the levirate law. 

Now, since St. Paul represents the Christian’s 
adoption as carrying with it certain definite privi- 
leges which would not be involved in such an act 
as Mordecai’s, and since he may well have been 
acquainted with the Roman practice in this matter, 
it seems probable that he may have had it in view. 
(See Dr. W. E. Ball in Contemp. Rev., Aug. 1891). 

The earliest instance of his use of the word is in 
his Epistle to the Galatians, in a passage in which 
several names of human relations are used to illus- 
trate those between God and man, and where the 
epee expressly says, ‘I speak after the manner 
of men’ (315), ἐσ. I use a human analogy to make 
my argument plain. The term that he first 
employs after this remark is that rendered 
covenant, or testament (διαθήκη), here probably 
in the general sense of disposition, without 
emphasis on the peculiarities either of a covenant 
or of a testament. In virtue of this disposition, 
which was one of promise, given to Abraham and 
his seed, the blessing comes to all who are united 
to Christ by faith; for the promise, St. Paul 
argues, was not to the ΠΣ ΔΕ descendants of the 

atriarch as a multitude, but to a unity, the one 
Tessiah, who was to gather all nations to Himself. 
According to this disposition of God, believers are 
sons and heirs (37°). But before their faith 
in Christ they were kept in ward under the law, 
which was not intended to add a condition to the 
covenant of promise, but to bring their latent sin toa 
head in transgressions (9.5), so that they might not 
seek to be justified by works, but might accept the 
blessing as of God’s free grace through Christ, who 
became a curse for us that He might redeem us from 
the curse of the law (315: 93:3. This seems to be 
clearly the general line of the argument. But the 
position of men under the law appears to be repre- 
sented by St. Paul in two different ways, sometimes 
as bond-servants under the curse (31% 47-8), and 
sometimes as children under age (4). The ox- 
planation of this may be found in the consideration 
that St. Paul never meant to deny that Abraham, 
David, and other believers in OT times were 
really justified (see Ro 4158): while as many as 
were of the works of the law were under the curse. 
The former were like children under age, not yet 
enjoying the full privileges of sonship; the latter 
were like bond-servants. To both alike the 
blessing brought by Christ in the fulness of the 
time is called adoption (Gal 4°), and this seems to 
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indicate that St. Paul holds the sonship, of which 
he is speaking, to be founded on the covenant 
promise of God, and not on the natural relation to 
God of all menassuch. Wemust not therefore lower 
the meaning of adoption, in his mind, to the confer: 
ring of the full privileges of sons on those who are 
children by birth. Itis,as the whole context shows, 
a position bestowed by a disposition or covenant of 
God, and through a redemption by Christ. This 
probably led St. Paul to the use of the word ; for 
the Roman adoption was effected oY a legal act, 
which involved a guast buying-out. He also plainly 
regards it as like the adoption of Roman law in 
this, that it gives not merely paternal care, but the 
complete rights of sonship, the gift of the Spirit of 
God’s Son, and the inheritance. No doubt this 
legal analogy may be pressed too far ; and St. Paul 
plainly indicates that what he means is really 
something far deeper; for it is founded upon a 
spiritual union to God’s Son, which is described 
as ‘putting on Christ’ (3%); so that our adoption 
is not a mere formal or legal act, though it may be 
compared to such in respect of its authoritative and 
abiding nature. 

Some theologians of different schools (e.g. 
Turretin, Schleiermacher) have inferred from the 
connexion between redemption and adoption, in 
Gal 45, that adoption is the positive part of the 
complete blessing of justification, of which re- 
demption or forgiveness is the negative part. But 
this is a very precarious inference; and the two 
terms are so different in their meaning, that it is 
far more probable that St. Paul meant by adoption 
a blessing distinct from our having peace with God 
and aecess into His favour, which he deseribes in 
Ro 5! as the positive fruits of our justification. 
These blessings, indeed, cannot be separated in 
reality ; they are only different aspects of the one 
great gift of life in Christ; but in order to 
understand clearly the evangelical doctrine of the 
NT, it is necessary to look at them separately. 

The next place where St. Paul speaks about 
adoption is in Ro 8:°3, Here he is speaking of 
the believer’s new walk of holiness, and he has 
said, ‘If by the spirit ye mortify the deeds of the 
body, ye shall live’ (813). In proof of this he 
asserts that ‘as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God are the sons of God’ (8™) ; and then he proves 
this in turn by saying, ‘ Ye received not the (or, a) 
spirit of bondage again unto fear, but ye received 
the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father.’ The line of reasoning is the same as in 
Galatians, but put in the inverse order. The pro- 
mise of hfe is proved by the fact of our being 
sons of God; and that, again, because the spirit that 
He has given us is that of adoption, enabling us to 
address God as our Father, and so (816) witnessing 
with our spirit that we are children of God. In 
this possibly there may be some allusion to the 
witnesses which were necessary to the solemn act 
of adoption according to Roman law and custom. 
Then, as in the earher Epistle, it isstated that this 
adoption carries with it all the rights of true son- 
ship, ‘ If children, then heirs,’ etc. (817. St. Paul 
next proceeds to contrast this glorious prospect 
with the present sufferings of the people of God. 
These sufferings are shared by all creation; and 
the deliverance is to be at the revealing of the sons 
of God (81%), when creation itself shall share the 
liberty of the glory of the sons of God (85). So in 
833 he says, ‘we wait for our adoption, the 
redemption of our body.’ It is the resurrection 
of life at the coming of the Lord that is un- 
doubtedly meant; and that is called here the 
adoption, because it will be the full revelation of 
our sonship. Now are we sons of God, as St. John 
puts it; but the world knoweth us not, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be; but when it shall 
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appear, we shall be like Him (1 Jn 831-33. Another 
striking parallel is to be found in our Lord’s words, 
as recorded by St. Luke (20°: %*), of those that are 
accounted worthy to attain to the resurrection 
from the dead, ‘ Neither can they die any more, for 
they are equal unto the angels, and are sons of 
God, being sons of the resurrection.’ As salvation 
is sometimes spoken of as a thing perfect here and 
now, and sometimes as only to be completed at the 
last, so St. Paul speaks of adoption. It belongs to 
the believer really and certainly now, but perfectly 
only at the resurrection. 

In Ro 91 St. Paul mentions ‘the adoption’ 
first among the privileges of Israel, which he there 
enumerates. ‘This isin accordance with the fact 
that the nation as a whole is called in the OT 
God’s son, and individual members of it His 
children, sons and daughters. The term implies 
further, what is also taught in OT, that they had 
this relation, not through physical descent or 
creation, but by an act of gracious love on God’s 
part. And in 9%8, St. Paul teaches that not all 
the children of Abraham and Jacob are children 
of God, but they who are of the promise, 2¢., 
as he put it before, they who accept the promise 
by faith. It is not necessary to suppose that St. 
Paul speaks here of another adoption, quite distinct 
from the Christian one; it is, indeed, an earlier 
and less perfect phase of it, but he regards it as 
essentially the same; since the gospel was preached 
before to Abraham, and justification, though 
founded on the actual redemption of Christ, was by 
anticipation applied to him and many others 
before Christ came. 

The last place where St. Paul uses the term 
adoption is Eph 1°, where he says that God 
eternally foreordained believers unto adoption as 
sons through Jesus Christ unto Himself. This 
refers to the eternal purpose, in accordance with 
which God does all His works in time, and corre- 
sponds to what he had said in Ro 8”, that ‘ whom 
He foreknew He also foreordained to be conformed 
to the image of His Son, that He might be the first- 
born among many brethren.’ The conformity 
here mentioned probably includes moral likeness ; 
but the ultimate end is stated to be that there 
might be many brethren of Christ, among whom 
He is the firstborn. Our Lord, according to St. 
Paul, is, in a peculiar sense, God’s Son, His own 
proper Son, begotten before all creation (Col 135), 
and the grace of adoption makes believers truly His 
brethren and joint-heirs with Him, though He has 
ever and in all things the pre-eminence as Son of 
God from eternity, by nature and not merely by 
grace. 

For a fuller account of the Biblical doctrine of 
Divine Sonship, see GOD, SONS OF; CHILDREN OF. 


LITERATURE.—Comm. on the Pauline Epp. by Calvin, Meyer, 
Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Sanday-Headlam; works on NT 
Theology by Schmid, Weiss, Beyschlag, Bovon; studies in 
Pauline Theology by Pfleiderer, Sabatier, Bruce. (See Lit. 
under Gop, Sons OF ; CHILDREN oF.) 


J. 5. CANDLISH. 
ADORA (‘Adwpd) in Idumea (Ant. XIII. ix. 1), 
noticed in 1 Mac 13%. The same as Adoraim. 


ADORAIM (ors), 2 Ch 11%—A city of Judah 
fortified by Rehoboam on the S. W. of his mountain 
kingdom, now Dira, at the edge of the moun- 
tains W. of Hebron—a sniall village. SIVP vol. 
iii. sheet xxi. C. R. CONDER. 


ADORAM.—See ADONIRAM. 


ADORATION.—Under this term may be con- 
veniently considered certain phases of worship. 
The word itself does not occur either in AV or RV, 
but both the disposition of mind and heart, and 


the outward expressions of that disposition, which 
are alike denoted by it, receive abundant illus- 
tration. From one of the actions expressive of A., 
—naniely, lifting the hand to the mouth, either in 
order to indicate that the worshipper was dumb in 
the sacred presence, or, more commonly, to kiss it 
and then wave it towards the statue of the god,— 
the term itself is often supposed to be derived 
(admoventes oribus suis dexteram, Apul. Met. iv. 
28; cf. Pliny, NZ xxvii. 5; Min. ΕΠ {ὙΠ 
This practice of kissing the hand, accompanied by 
certain other gestures, was, among the Romans, the 
special meaning of adoratio as distinguished from 
oratio or prayer. It was, in antiquity, expressive 
of the deepest respect, and is alluded to in Job 
317’, possibly also in 1 K 1918 Ps 9! Hos 132, 
Adorare is however a compound verb, meaning, 
first, ‘to address,’ then, ‘to entreat, to supplicate,’ 
and, finally, ‘to worship.’ That A. should embrace 
at once a range of feelings and a series of acts is 
explained by a very simple consideration. The 
most profound and most intense feelings are just 
those which act or gesture expresses better than 
words. It is only, therefore, to a limited extent 
that A. finds expression in language, and then 
only in language of the most general and least 
objective kind. A. is, in the first place, the 
attitude of the soul which is called forth by the 
loftiest thoughts and realisations of God. Before 
His perfections the soul abases itself; it seeks to 
get beyond earth and earthly things and to enter 
into His nearer presence. A. belongs thus to the 
mystical side of religion ; it includes the awe and 
reverence with which the soul feels itself on holy 
ground. Its appropriate expressions are therefore 
those which convey the feeling most adequately, 
even though when tried by any objective standard 
they might be pronounced meaningless. We dis- 
tinguish generally between A. and those parts of 
Prayer and Worship which are directed towards a 
special end,—from confession, supplication, thanks- 
giving. Ilymns and Prayers of A. set forth the 
inajesty, purity, and holiness of God, His ineffable 
perfections, and the soul’s loving contemplation of 
them. The adoring heart is ‘lost in wonder, love, 
and praise.’ In the Psalms, nature in all its 
departments is repeatedly called upon to praise 
and glorify God. St. Paul, caught up even to the 
third heaven, knowing not whether he was in the 
body or apart from the body, and hearing un- 
speakable words, is an example of that self- 
abandonment of devotion which is implied in the 
highest form of A. Possibly a similar meaning 
attaches to the statement of St. John, that he was 
‘in the spirit’ on the Lord’s day. Not only are 
angels called upon to bless the Lord, but A. is 
represented as the essence of the heavenly life. In 
Is 6 a scene of heavenly A. is depicted; and 
similar scenes are set forth in the Bk of Rev 
(48-12 58-14 711-12), A, ig here distinguished from 
service, aS something even more truly funda- 
mental, even that from which the only acceptable 
service springs. 

God is the only legitimate object of A., since in 
Him only perfection dwells, and He only must be 
the supreme object of love and reverence. His 
worship must be spiritual (Jn 4%), and such wor- 
ship accorded to any other is uniformly branded as 
idolatry. Christ is adored because ‘God was in 
Him’ (2 Co 51%), and because God ‘hath highly 
exalted Him, and is Himself glorified when the 
confession is made that ‘Christ is Lord’ (Ph 
99-1 

As regards the attitudes and acts expressive 
of A., these, as already stated, symbolised the 
feeling experienced, and varied therefore with the 
kinds and degrees of emotion indicated. Humilit 
was naturally expressed by prostration, kneel- 
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ing, or simply bending head or body; sub- 
mission and reverence, by the folded hands and 
downcast eyes; wonder and awe, by the uplifted 
hands with palms turned outwards; invocation 
and supplication, by hands and arms outstretched ; 
dependence and entreaty, by clasped hands ΟΥ̓ 
meeting palms. Among the Hebrews, standing 
was the more usual attitude in public prayer, as it 
is among the Jews to this day; it indicates, per- 
haps, more a consciousness of the presence of other 
men and less self-abandonment than kneeling (cf. 
the Parable of the Pharisee and the Publican), 
which therefore was more appropriate to private 
devotion. Solomon, it is true, knelt at the dedi- 
cation of the temple (1 Καὶ 84, 2 Ch 6%). Ezra (Kzr 
95) and Daniel (Dn 6") likewise fell upon their 
knees; and St. Paul knelt in prayer with the 
elders of Ephesus. In all these instances, however, 
the idea conveyed is rather that the spectators were 
overlooking or assisting at an act of private 
devotion, than that they were taking part in public 
or common prayer. In one instance (2 § 7=1 Ch 
1716) we read of sitting as an attitude of prayer ; 
but this probably is a form of kneeling, the 
body being thrown back so as_ to rest upon 
the heels, as in other cases (1 K 18%) it was 
thrown forward until the head was placed between 
the knees. 170 fall at the feet of a person 
(προσκύνησι5) was an act of extreme reverence, 
generally accompanying supplication (1 αὶ 25%, 2 Καὶ 
427, Hist 8°, Mt 28°, Mk 5%, Lk 85, Jn 1153). Pros- 
tration before a human patron or benefactor was 
an Oriental, not a Roman, custom, and hence St. 
Peter declined to receive it from Cornelius, in whom 
it indicated a misapprehension as to the quality of 
the apostle. Of hands lifted to heaven we read in 
Is 16, 1 Ti 28. The consecration of love was 
denoted, as we have seen, by the kiss. Moses and 
Joshua were cominanded to remove their sandals 
(Ex 3°, Jos 515), because the presence of God made 
holy the ground on which they stood. In all these 
instances it is easy to discern how the outward act 
expressed, and, in expressing, tended to intensify in 
the heart of the worshipper the feeling with which 
it was associated. A. STEWART. 


ADORNING (mod. adornment) occurs in 1 P 3? 
‘Whose a. let it not be that outward a. of plaiting 
the hair.’ The latest use of a. as a subst. is in 
H. More’s Seven Ch. (1669): ‘Her prankings and 
adornings’ (Oxf. Diet.). J. HASTINGS. 


ADRAMMELECH (32271y).—4. A. and Anamme- 
lech, the gods of Sepharvaim to whom the colonists, 
brought to Samaria from Sepharvaim, burnt their 
children in the fire (2 Καὶ 179), Adrammelech has 
been identified with a deity frequently mentioned in 
Assyrian records whose name is written ideographi- 
cally AN. BAR. and AN. NIN. 1B. This name has 
been conjecturally read ‘ Adar’; and if this con- 
jecture be right, ‘Adar’ may be identified with 
‘Adrammelech’ (2.6. ‘Adar-prince’ or “ Adar- 
Molech’). ‘Adar’ is a name of Accadian origin, 
signifying ‘Father of decision’ (or judgment). 
‘Adar’ was active in sending the waters of the 
Deluge. (Cf. Schrader, KAT?, on 2 K 1731), 

2. (2K 1957, Is 3738) mentioned with Sharezer as one 
of the murderers of Sennacherib. Im Is (/.¢.) and 
in all the versions of Kings (/.c.) the two murderers 
are described as the sons of Sennacherib, but the 
Kethibh of Kings omits ‘his sons.’ A Babylonian 
chronicle, referring to the murder, says simply, 
‘On the twentieth of the month Tebet, Sen- 
nacherib, king of Assyria, was killed by his son 
(sing.)in an insurrection.’ (See E. Schrader, Keilin- 
schriftliche Bibliothek, vol. 11. p. 281, and C. H. W. 
Johns in Hzpository Times, vol. vil. p. 238 f., and 
p. 360. W. E. BARNES, 
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ADRAMYTTIUM (᾿Αδραμύττιον) was an ancient 
city of the country Mysia, in the Rom. province 
Asia, with a harbour, at the top of the calf Sinus 
Adramyttenus. The population and the name 
were moved some distance inland during the 
Middle Ages to a site which is now called Edremid. 
It must have been a city of great importance when 
Pergamos was the capital of the kings of Asia; 
and hence, when Asia became a Rom. province, 
Adramyttium was selected as the metropolis of 
the N.W. district of Asia, where the assizes 
(conventus) of that whole district were held. 
Its ships made trading voyages along the coasts 
of Asia and as far as Syria (Ac 27°); and a 
kind of ointment exported from the city was 
highly esteemed (Pliny, NH xiii. 2. 5). Its 
importance as a trading centre is shown by its 
being one of the cities where cistophori, the great 
commercial coinage of the east, were struck be- 
tween 133 and 67B.c. It suffered greatly during 
the Mithridatic wars, and rather declined in im- 
portance ; but, even as late as the 3rd cent., 
under Caracalla, it still ranked sufficiently high to 
strike alliance coins with Ephesus (implying cer- 
tain reciprocal rights in respect of religious festi- 
vals and games). W. M. RAMSAY. 


ADRIA (Ac 27”, RV Sea of Adria).—The sea 
‘amidst’ which the ship carrying St. Paul was 
driven during fourteen days, before it stranded on 
Melita. After passing Crete, the voyagers en- 
countered a violent ‘north-easter’ (RV Hura- 
quilo), before which they drifted, and running 
under the island of Clauda (RV Cauda, now Gozo), 
they were afraid of being carried towards the 
quicksands (RV Syrtis) dreaded by the mariner 
on the African coast; but eventually, on the four- 
teenth day, descried land, where they ran the ship 
aground on an island called Melita. The sea which 
they traversed is termed ὁ ’Adpias. Three questions 
arise—(1) as to the form, (2) as to the origin, and 
(3) as to the range or connotation, of the word. 

4. WH prefer the aspirated form ‘Adplas; but 
while both forms occur in ancient writers (see the 
variations in Pauly-Wiss. RE s.v.), our choice 
must depend on the probable derivation of the 
name. 

2. There were two towns of similar name—Atria 
or Hadria, in Picenum (now Afri), an inland town 
having no relation to the Adriatic (except indirectly 
through its port of Matrinum), and Atria, a town 
of early commercial importance near the mouth of 
the Po, with which the name is associated by such 
authorities as Livy (v. 33), Strabo (v. 1), and Pliny 
(HN ui. 120). This town, still called Adria, is 
described by Livy and others as a Tuscan settle- 
ment, but by Justin (xx. 1. 9) as of Gr. origin; andits 
early relationswith Greece are (as Mommsen, in (71, 
v. 1. p. 220, points out) yet more certainly attested by 
painted vases of Gr. style found in no small num- 
ber there, but not elsewhere in that district of 
Italy. The Picentine town was in imperial times 
called Hadria, and earlier coins belonging to it 
are inscribed HAT., while in inscriptions from the 
town on the Po the first letter is represented by A, 
not by H, and Mommsen, for that reason, has 
latterly preferred the form Atria. 

3. As Adrias was early used in the sense, to 
which Adriatic has again been confined, of the 
branch of the sea between Italy and Illyria, it was 
not unnatural so to understand it in Ac 27, esp. 
as an island off its Illyrian shore, Melita (now 
Meleda), might have been the scene of the ship- 
wreck. Bryant (Diss. on the wind Euroclydon), 
Macknight, and others adopted this view, which 
some, on their authority, have accepted, although 
Sealiger had pronounced it ridiculous and hardly 
worth refuting. Its chief champion is W. Falconer, 
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whose Dissertation on St. Paul's Voyage, published 
in 1817, was reissued in 1870 by the writer’s nephew, 
Judge Falconer, with copious additional notes 
controverting (though with little real success) the 
arguments of Mr. Smith of Jordanhill, in support 
of the tradition which regards Malta as the scene 
of shipwreck, and takes Adrias in the wider sense 
of the waters between Crete and Sicily (Voyage 
and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 1848). The history of 
the strangely varying usage is well indicated by 
Partsch in Pauly-Wiss. s.v., and by Miller in 
his ed. of Strabo, pp. 328, 335, 338. At first the 
name strictly belonged to the inner portion 
adjoining the mouths of the Po and the coast of 
the Veneti, while the lower or south portion was 
known as the Ionian Sea. but thesc names soon 
became interchangeable, or, if a distinction was 
drawn, it was that of two basins—the inner as far 
as Mount Garganus being more strictly ‘the 
Adrias,’ the outer the Ionian Sea. Strabo expressly 
recognises this distinction, but indicates that 
Adrias had now become the name for the whole (11. 
123, vil. 187). But while Adrias comes thus to 
include the Ionian Sea, the latter term in its turn 
obtained an extension to the sea lying between the 
west coasts of Greece and Sicily, which is called by 
Strabo the Sicilian, and was also termed the 
Ausonian Sea (ii. 123), and the name Adrias now 
received a corresponding, but even greater, exten- 
sion. A very clear light is thrown on the range or 
connotation of ‘the Adrias,’ as used in Acts, by 
the statements of Ptolemy, who flourished (not 
‘immediately,’ as Smith has said (p. 127), but) 
sixty or seventy years after St. Luke (he was alive 
160 A.D.), and who presents an usage which must 
be presumed to have been not only existent, but 
current and generally accepted for some consider- 
able time, in order to find a place in such a work. 
Ptolemy places the Adriatic to the east of Sicily 
(111. 4), to the south of Achaia (111. 14), to the west 
and south of the Peloponnesus (111. 16), and to the 
west of Crete (111. 15), thus giving to it precisely 
the extent which Strabo assigns to the Sicilian 
Sea. We meet the same wider range in earlier as 
well as later writers. The only argument of 
weight adduced by Judge Falconer in opposition to 
the case thus established, is that elsewhere (iv. 3) 
Ptolemy places Melita (Malta) in the African Sea, 
which bounds Sicily on the south. But it is too 
much to construe this as though Ptolemy ‘dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally excluded the island from 
all seas but that of Africa.’ The alleged ‘ exclusion’ 
is a mere inference by Falconer from the ‘inclusion’; 
not at all necessary where Melita, lying between 
the two seas called African and Sicilian, might 
easily be associated with either. At any rate, the 
main question concerns not the mere geographical 
assignation of Melita as such, but the meaning to 
be attached to ‘the Adrias’ as the sea which the 
vessel traversed on its voyage. And here most 
commentators agree in holding that, in accordance 
with the current usage of the time when St. Luke 
wrote, the word is applied to the whole expanse of 
waters between Crete and Sicily. 
WILLIAM P. Dickson. 
ADRIEL (dymv).—Son of Barzillai, a native of 
Abel-meholah in the Jordan Valley, about 10 miles 
S. of Bethshean. He married Merab, the eldest 
daughter of Saul, who should have been given to 
David as the slayer of Goliath (15 18%). Michal 
(2 S 218) is a mistake for Merab. 
J. F. STENNING. 
ADUEL (Αδουήλ, Heb. Sex, Syr. Sense), one of | 
the ancestors of Tobit, To 1... A variant form of 
Dey, 1 Ch 49%, J. T. MARSHALL. 


ADULLAM (DPW), now ‘id-cl-m@ ‘Feast of 
water,’ or ‘/d-’el-miych ‘Feast of the hundred’ | 


ADVENTURE 


(see Clermont-Ganneau and Conder in PHF Mem. 
ili. 361-67; Conder, Tent Work, p. 276f.; Smith, 
Geogr. p. 229), in the valley of Elah, is frequently 
referred to in the OT. It was a city of the 
Canaanites (Gn 381), in the district allotted to 
the tribe of Judah after the conquest (Jos 1915). 
It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch 117), and is 
mentioned later on by Micah (115. After the 
Captivity it was re-peopled by the Jews (Neh 
1159), and continued to be a place of importance 
under the Maccabees (2 Mac 12°). 

The Cave of Adullam, famous through its associa- 
tion with the early history of David, has usually 
been supposed to have had no connexion with the 
city of that name, and has been located by tradi- 
tion, as well as by many travellers, in the Wady 
l<hareitun, about six miles south-east of Bethlehem. 
The most recent authorities, however, are strongly 
of opinion that an entirely suitable site for it 
can be found in the vicinity of the city, and that 
there is no reason for separating the two. Half- 
way between Shochoh and Keilah, and 10 miles 
north-west of Hebron, sonie caves have been found, 
the position of which suits all we are told about 
David’s stronghold, and which are at once central 
and defensible. It may be regarded as practically 
settled that the Cave of Adullam was not far from 
where David had his encounter with Goliath. 

Adullamite (ΡΣ, ‘native of Adullam’) is applied 
to Hirah, the friend of Judah (Gn 38). At the 
time of the conquest Adullam was a royal city, 
and if it was so in Hirah’s time, he was probably 
king. W. Murr. 


ADULTERY.—See CRIMES, and MARRIAGE. 


ADUMMIM, Tne ASCENT OF (ΟΣ ayn), Jos 
15’ 18”, forming part of the eastern boundary 
between Judah and Benjamin, is the steep pass in 
which the road ascends from Jericho to Jerusalem. 
Its name, 71 αὐ αὐ ed-Dumm, is still the same—‘ the 
ascent of blood’ or ‘red,’ and is most probably due 
to the red mar! which is so distinctive a feature of 
the pass. In this pass, notorious for robberies and 
murders, is the traditional ‘inn’ of Lk 10, and 
near by the Chastel Rouge or Citerne Rouge, built 
by the crusaders for protection of pilgrims from 
Jerusalem to the Jordan. A. HENDERSON. 


ADVANTAGE.—This is one of our numerous mis- 
spelt Eng. words. It comes fromavant, ‘before,’ with 
the suffix age. Hence it has no connexion with 
Lat. prep. ad (though the misspelling is found as 
early as 1523), and the meaning is not simple profit, 
but superiority. In this sense it is found in 
Ro 3! ‘What a. then hath the Jew?’ and 2 Co 
211. to which RV adds 2 Co 7? 191 15. In Job 
35°, Jude v.}§ ‘a,’ should be ‘ profit.? And so the 
verb ‘to advantage,’ now obsolete, which is found 
in Lk 9%, 1 Co 15° ‘what advantageth it me?’ 
is rightly turned into ‘ profit’ in RV. 

J. HASTINGS. 

ADYENT.—See PAROUSIA. 


ADVENTURE, now obs. asa verb, is found Dt 9856 
‘The tender and delicate woman among you which 
would not a. (intrans. =venture) to set the sole of 
her foot upon the ground for delicateness and 
tenderness’; Jg 917 ‘For my father fought for 
you, and δὰ (transit.=risked) his life’; Ac 19% 
‘desiring him that he would not a. himself (δοῦναι 


ἑαυτόν, ‘give himself’) into the theatre.’ Cf. 
Shaks. Two G. of Ver. III. 1. 120— 

‘Leander would adventure it’ 5 
and for the intrans. use Rom. and Jul. V. iii. 11--- 


‘T am almost afraid to stand alone 
Here in the churchyard ; yet I will adventure.’ 


ADVERSARY 


AFFLICTION 45 


‘At all adventure’ occurs Wis 27 ‘we are born 
at all a.’ (αὐτοσχεδίως, RV ‘by mere chance’) and 
‘at all adventures,’ Ly 267! m (7, in the usual 
phrase ay 7p 55). Cf. 'T. Wilson (1553): ‘ which 
showte (shoot) . . . at all aventures hittie missie.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

ADVERSARY. — Besides the general sense of 
opponent, a. occurs with the special meaning of an 
opponent at law (ἀντίδικος), Li 12° ‘When thou 
goest with thine adversary to the magistrate’ ; 
Mt 5% Lk 188, In the foll. passages it is used as 
the tr. of Heb. Ἰὼ Sdétdn, Nu 22, 1S 30", 28 19”, 
1 K 54 112%, Cf. 1 P58 “your a. (Gr. ἀντίδικος) 
‘the devil.’ Sec SATAN. J. HASTINGS. 


ADVERTISE, ‘to give notice,’ ‘inform,’ Nu 244 
1 will a. thee what this people shall do to thy 
people in the latter days’; and Ru 4* “1 thought 
to a. thee’ (RV ‘disclose it unto thee’). In the 
last passage the Heb. is ‘ uncover the ear’ (ΠΝ 773). 
See EAR. Advertisement, in the sense of precept, 
adinonition, occurs in the heading of Sir 20. 

J. HASTINGS. 

ADVICE, ADVISE, ADVISEMENT.—‘To take 
advice’ in mod. Eng. is to consult with another 
and receive his opmion. But in Jg 19” and 
2 Ch 25” ‘to take a.’ means to consult with 
oneself and give an opinion; Jg 19° ‘consider of 
it, take a. (RV ‘take counsel’) and speak.’ So 
Shaks. 2 Henry VJ. IL. ii. 67— 


‘And that’s not suddenly to be perform’d ; 
But with advice, and silent sccrecy.’ 


Advise in the sense, not of giving advice to 
another, but of deliberating with oneself, is found 
twice, 2 S 24% ‘now a. (RV ‘advise thee’) and 
see what answer I shall return to him that sent 
me,’ and 1 Ch 91}}2 (RV ‘consider’). ‘ Well 
advised’ in Pr 13, ‘but with the well advised is 
wisdom,’ means not those who have accepted good 
advice, but those who are cautious or deliberate. 
Cf. Bacon, Hssays, ‘Let him be . . advised in 
his answers.’ Advisement, now obs., occurs 
1 Ch 12" ‘the lords of the Philistines, upon a. 
(2.6. after deliberation) sent him away’; 2 Mac 14” 
‘When they had taken long a. thereupon’ (RV 
‘when these proposals had been long considered’). 
J. HASTINGS. 

ADYOCATE (παράκλητος), only 1Jn 2. See 

HOLY SPIRIT and PARACLETE. 


AEDIAS (B ’Anéelas, A -δί.), 1 Es 9?7.—One of 
those who agreed to put away their ‘strange’ 
wives. The corresponding name in Ezr 10” is 
Ehjah (25x, "HXa). The form in 1 Es is a corrup- 
tion of the Gr. (HAIA read as ΔΗ ΔΙᾺ), and has no 
Heb. equivalent. H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


wg a 


x. 22. A. Ο. HEADLAM. 
FENON (Αἰνών, ‘springs’) is mentioned only in 
Jn 3% as near to Salem (which see). As the 
name ‘springs’ is common, its locality must be 
fixed by that of Salem. Eusebius and Jerome 
place A‘non ὃ miles south of Seythopolis, now 
Beisan ; and the namie Sflim is said to attach to a 
mound some 6 or 7 miles south of Beisan, while 
three-quarters of a mile south of it are seven springs. 
‘Rivulets also wind about in all directions. ... 
I have fouud few places in Palestine of which one 
could so truly say, ‘‘ Here is much water”’ (Van de 
Velde, ii. p. 345, ete.). The chief difficulty in the 


‘Pharaoh’; 2 Ch 18! ‘Jehoshaphat. . 


has pointed out ‘Ainfin, bearing the name, situated 
in the Wady Fir’ah. ‘Here was once a large 
village, now completely overthrown. A_ great 
number of rock-cut cisterns are observed on the 
site’ (Survey Alemoirs, ii. p. 234). <A little to the 
south of ‘Aintin is a succession of springs with flat 
meadows on either side, where great crowds might 
gather by the bank of the copious perennial streain 
shaded by oleanders. Here were ‘many waters’ 
(Jn 8333 RVin). It is accessible by roads from 
all quarters, and is situated by one of the main 
roads from Jerus. to Galilee, the road passing 
Jacob’s Well (Jn 4°) which our Lord may have 
taken to meet the Baptist in view of threatened 
misunderstandines and jealousies of this disciples. 
For a full description, see Conder’s Tent Work, ii, 
pp. 57, 58. The distance is about 7 miles from 
Salim, which has been made an objection to this 
identification; but there is no nearer town of 
importance by which to describe its situation. 
A. HENDERSON. 

FESORA (Alcwpd), Jth 44 (AV Esova).—A 
Samaritan town noticed with Bethhoron, Jericho, 
and Salem (ἰώ). Possibly ’Asireh, N.E. of 
Shechem (SJVP vol. ii. sh. xi.). OC. R. CONDER. 


AFFECT, AFFECTION.—In its literal sense of 
‘to act upon,’ affect occurs once, La 3”! ‘mine eye 
aflectetl mine heart.’ In Sir 13! the meaning is 
to aspire, ‘Affect not to be made equal unto 
him in talk.’ Besides these, observe Gal 41% 18, 
where the meaning is to have affection for, be 
fond of. Gal 4” ‘They zealously a. you, but 
not well (Gr. ζηλοῦσιν ὑμᾶς οὐ καλῶς, RV ‘They 
zealously seek you in no good way’); yea, they 
would exclude you, that ye might a. them’ (RV 
‘seek them’). Cf. Bingham, Nenoph. ‘ Alwaies 
soure and eruell, so that Souldiers atfected him as 
children doe their Schoolemaster.’ Besides these, 
a. occurs only Ac 147 ‘made them evil a°’ (xaxéw) ; 
2 Mac 421 ‘not well ἀπ (ddAdrpos), RV ‘ill 5}: 
137° ‘well a®?’ (εὐμενής). Affection in old Eng. 
is any bent or disposition of the mind, good 
or bad, as Col 3? ‘set your a. (Gr. φρονεῖτε, RV 
‘set your inind’) on things above.’ Hence, to tr. 
πάθος and the like, some adj. is added, as Col 3° 
‘inordinate a.’ (Gr. πάθος, RV ‘passion’); Ito 
11 ‘without natural a.’ (Gr. doropyos). But in the 
plu. affections means passions, as Gal 5*4 ‘the flesh 
with the a. (Gr. πάθημα, RV ‘ passions’) and lusts’ ; 
Ro 1535 ‘God gave them up unto vile a.’ (Gr. πάθη 
ἀτιμίας, IV ‘vile passions’) Cf. the difference 
between ‘passion’ and ‘passions.’ RV gives ‘attec- 
tions’ in a good (7.e. the mod.) sense at 2 Co 6)? 
(AV ‘bowels,’ which see). Affectioned is found in 
the neutral sense of ‘disposed’ in Ro 12” ‘kindly 
a. (Gr. φιλόστοργοι, RV ‘tenderly a.’) one to another.’ 
Cf. Fuller, Adel Hed. ‘He (Luther) was very lovingly 
affectioned towards his children.’ J. HASTINGS. 


AFFINITY. 


In 1 Ια δ᾽ ‘Solomon made ἃ. with 
. joined a. 
with Ahab’; and Ezr 915 ‘Should we... join in 
xu. With the people of these abominations?’ a. has 
the special sense of relationship by marriage, being 
distinguished from consanguinity or relationship 
by blood. Cf. Selden, Laws of Eng. (1649), ‘Many 
that by a. and consanguinity were become English- 
men.’ See MARRIAGE. J. HASTINGS, 


AFFLICTION is now used only passively: the 
state of being afflicted, misery. So Ex 37 ‘I have 
surely seen the a. of my people,’ and elsewhere. 
But it is also in the Bible used actively, as 1 K 
227 ‘feed him with bread of a. and with water of 


acceptance of this identification is the naming of | a., until I come in peace’ (1.6. bread and water that 


Salem (Jn 3°) as a well-known town, suggesting | will afilict him). 


the well-kuown Salim, cast of Shechem. Conder 


Cf. More, ‘Let him τ. purge 
the spirit by the a. of the tlesh.? J. HASTINGS. 
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AFFRAY. 


AFORE and its compounds.—Afore= before, is 
used as prep. Is 18° ‘afore the harvest’; as adj. 
2 Es δ᾽] ‘the night a.’; and as adv. Ro 1? ‘ which 
he had promised afore.’ Aforehand as adv.= 
beforehand, in anticipation, occurs Mk 148 ‘She is 
come a. to anoint my body’; and Jth 7. Afore- 
promised is now found 2 Co 95 RV ‘your a. 
bounty’ (προεπηγγελμένος). Aforesaid occurs only 
2 Mac 4% 148, Aforetime=formerly, as Dn Θ᾽" 
‘(Daniel) prayed ... as he did a.’ Aforetime is 
happily introduced by RV at Dt 21-1220) Jog 438, 
pene in 9° Ko 3” Eph 24, Col 37) Fit 3°, 
Philem v.14, 1 P 35, for various AV expressions, 
generally as tr. of 039? or πότε. The @ in these 
words is a worn-down form of the old Eng. prep. 
anoron. See A. J. HASTINGS. 


AFTER, AFTERWARD (‘After, orginally a 
compar. of af, Lat. ab, Gr. ἀπό, Skr. dpa, with 
compar. suthx -ter, like -ther in ‘‘ either,” ete.= 
farther off’— MURRAY) 1s found in AV and 
RV in all the modern usages as adv., prep., and 
conj., both of place and of time. The only 
examples demanding attention are: 1, some pas- 
sages where after means ‘according to,’ as in Gn 
1% ‘And God said, Let us make mai in our image, 
after our likeness’; esp. the following (where Gr. 
is κατά), Ro 2° ‘after thy hardness and impeni- 
tent heart’; 1 Co 7* ‘after my judgment’; 2 Co 
11” ‘That which I speak, I speak it not after the 
Lord’; Eph 45: ‘The new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness’; 2 P 3% ‘Scoffers, 
walking after their own lusts’; Gal 4% ‘he who 
was of the bondwoman was born after the flesh’ ; 
Tit 11 ‘the acknowledging of the truth which 
is after (RV ‘according to’) godliness’; and 
He 44 (where Gr. is év) ‘lest any nian fall after 
(RVm ‘into’) the same example of unbelief.’ 
2. Where after means ‘in proportion to’: Ps 284 
‘give them after the work of their hands’; Ps 
90% (Pr. Bk.) ‘Comfort us again now after the 
time that Thou hast plagued us.’ So Ps 51) (Pr. 
Bk.). Cf. Litany, ‘ Deal not with us after our sins,’ 
and Wyclif’s tr. of Mt 16% ‘He schal yelde to 
every man after his works.’ 3. Where after is 
used for afterwards, as 1 K 1715 ‘Make me thereof 
a little cake first, and bring it unto me, and after 
(RV ‘afterward’) make for thee and for thy son.’ 
So He 118, 2 P 2%, 

Afterward is the older form; when the AV was 
made, ‘afterwards’ was coming into use. Skeat 
says he has not been able to find it much earlier 
than Shakespeare’s time (but Oxf. Dict. gives one 
1300, and one 1375). AV (Camb. ed.) has afterward 
66 times, afterwards 13 times. J. HASTINGS. 


AGABUS (Αγαβος, of uncertain derivation; 
probably from either 137 ‘a locust,’ Ezr 2%, or 
ay ‘to love’), a Christian prophet living at Jeru- 
salen, Ac 1177-8 2] Though the prophets 
were not essentially predicters of the future, the 
case of Agabus shows that their functions some- 
times included the actual prediction of coming 
events. At Antioch, A.D. 44, A. foretold a famine 
‘over all the world’ in the days of Claudius. Only 
local famines are known in this reign, though some 
Were so severe as necessarily to affect indirectly 
the entire empire (Suet. Claud. xviii. ; Tac. Az. 
xii. 48; Euseb. Chron. Arm., ed. Schone, 11. 252 
et al.). Both Suetonius and Eusebius date a 
faniine in the fourth year of Claudius, A.p. 45; 
and since Judsa as well as Greece sullered, it is 
probably this to which Agabus referred. Josephus 
speaks of its severity, and of means taken for its 
relief (Ant. 111. xv. 3, XX. li. 6 and v. 9). The other 
prophecy of Agabus (A.D. 59) followed the OT 


See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


AGAIN 


method of symbolism, and has a close parallel in 
Jn 2118 He foretold to St. Paul his imprisonment 
in Jerusalem, but did not thereby divert him from 
the journey. Nothing more is known concerning 
Agabus, though there are traditions that he was 
one of the seventy disciples of Christ, and that he 
suffered martyrdom at Antioch. 
R. W. Moss. 


AGAG (a:x, Nu 247 as ‘violent (?)’ Assyr. agdgu, 
‘displeasure’).—A king of the Amalekites, con- 
quered by Saul and, contrary to the divine command, 
saved alive, but put to death by Samuel (1 § 15). 
From the way in which the name 1s used by Balaam 
(Nu 247), it seems not to have been the name of any 
one individual prince, but, like Pharaoh among 
the Egyptians, and (possibly) Abimelech among the 
Philistines, a designation or title borne by all the 
kings,—perhaps by the king of that nation which 
stood at the head of the confederacy. Kneucker 
and others, without any reasonable ground, insist 
upon taking it as a personal name, and make its 
use by the writer of Nu 247 a reminiscence of the 
story from Saul’s time. J. MACPHERSON. 


AGAGITE (:32s).—A term of reproach used to 
designate Haman, the enemy of the Jews at the 
Persian court of Ahasuerus (Est 9.10 85.503, In 
Josephus’ version of the story (And. ΧΙ. vi. 5), Haman 
is described as ‘hy birth an Amalekite.’ In Est 3! 
instead of Agagite the LXX reads Bovyaiov, and 
in 9% ὁ Μακεδών, while in the other passages 
Su the name Haman occurs. Thus in the 
LXX the word Agagite does not occur. Some 
have argued (e.g. Bertheau in Comm.) that the 
designation was used to indicate to a Hebrew what 
‘Macedonian’ would to a Greek, and that it meant 
Amalekite in the sense of a contemptible, hateful 
person, but not as implying that Haman had any 
genealogical connexion with Amalek. The pro- 
motion of a foreigner to such a position in the 
empire as Haman occupied, even under the regime 
of the most despotic monarchs, must have been 
quite an exceptional occurrence. Apart from any 
other indication of Haman’s foreign extraction, it 
is scarcely safe to base an assumption of such a 
kind on the possible meaning of a mere appellative. 
Others (e.g. v. Orelli in Herzog) think that the 
connexion of this adjective with the proper name 
Agag is extremely doubtful. 

J. MACPHERSON. 

AGAIN.—The proper meaning of again, ‘a 
second time,’ is well seen in Rev 198 ‘ And a. (Gr. 
δεύτερον, RV “ἃ second time’) they said, Alleluia’ ; 
Jn 9% “Then a. called they (RV ‘so they called a 
second time, Gr. ἐκ δευτέρου) the man that was blind’; 
Ae 119 ‘But the voice answered me a. (Gr. ἐκ 
δευτέρου, RV ‘a second time’) from heaven’; Ph 4’ 
‘ve sent once and again’ (Gr. δίς, twice, as in Lk 18" 
“1 fast ¢wice in the week’). But the oldest 
meaning of a. is ‘in the opposite direction’ (now 
generally expressed by ‘back’), and of this there 
are some interesting examples in the Bible: Jg 3" 
‘He himself turned a. (RV ‘ back’) from the 
quarries’; Lk 1035 ‘when I come a. (RV ‘back 
again’) I will repay thee’; Pr 2! ‘None that go 
unto her return a.’?; 2 ὃ 9238. ‘(I) turned not a. 
until I had consumed them’; Lk 6° ‘lend, 
hoping for nothing a.’ (RV ‘never despairing’) ; 
Gn 24° ‘Must I needs bring thy son a. unto the 
land from whence thou camest?’; Mt 11’ ‘go and 
show John a. (=go back and show John) those 
things which ye do hear’; Ro 9° AVin ‘who art 
thou that answerest again?’ Cf. Ps 19° (Pr. Bk.) 
‘It (the sun) goeth forth from the uttermost part 
of the heaven, and runneth almost unto the end of 
ita.’ : and 

*Turn again, Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London!’ 

J. HASTINGS. 
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AGAINST. —1. In its pe meaning of 
‘opposite to’ against is rarely found alone, usually 
‘over a.,’ as Dt 11 ‘in the plain over a. the Red 
Sea’; but we find Gn 15! ‘and laid each piece 
one a. another’ (RV ‘each half over a. the other’); 
1 Ch 258 ‘They cast lots, ward a. ward’; Ezk 3° 
‘I have made thy face strong a. their faces’; esp. 
Nu 254 ‘Take all the heads (RV ‘chiefs’) of the 
people, and hang them up before the Lord a. the 
sun’ (RV ‘unto the Lord before the sun’); 
and 1 S 25” ‘David and his men came down 
a. her’ (ze. opposite her, so as to meet her). 
2. rom the meaning ‘opposite to’ of placc, easily 
arises ‘opposite to’ of time, of which we have an 
example in Ito 25 ‘treasurest up unto thyself 
wrath a. (Gr. ἐν, RV ‘in’) the day of wrath’; 
1 Mac δ, Cf. Spenser, Prothalamion— 


‘Against the Brydale day, which is not long.’ 


8. In this sense a. is found as a conjunction 
in three places, Gn 43° ‘they made ready the 
present a. Joseph came at noon’; Ex 7, 2 IK 16, 
J. HASTINGS. 
AGAR.—The sons of Agar are mentioned (Bar 3”) 
along with the merchants of Midian and Teman, 
as ignorant of the way that leads to the secret 
haunt of Wisdom. They are called Hagarenes 
(which see), P's 83°; and Hagrites, 1 Ch 5! 20 2731, 
Their country lay east of Gilead. 
J. T. MARSHALL. 
AGATE.—See PRECIOUS STONES. 


AGE, AGED, OLD AGE.—Respect towards the 
aged as such, apart from any special claims of kin- 
ship, wealth, or public office, has always been a 
characteristic feature in Oriental life.. In modern 
Syria and Egypt it has a foremost place among 
social duties, taking rank with the regard paid to 
the neighbour and the guest. Any failure to show 
this respect on the part of the young is severely 
frowned down as unseemly and unnatural. In 
israel the general custom was strengthened b 
the command in the law of Moses, ‘Thou shalt 
rise up before the hoary head’ (Lv 19%). This 
beautiful bond between youth and age may be 
described as a threefold cord of wisdom, authority, 
and affection. 

1. Wisdom.—W here there is a scarcity of written 
record, personal expericnce becomes the one book 
of wisdom. As it is put by the Arab. proverb, ‘He 
that is older than you by a day is wiser than you 
by a year.’ There is a similar emphasis on the 
value of experience when they say, ‘Consult the 
patient, not the physician.’ Hence the diffidence 
and respectful waiting of the youth Elihu, ‘ Days 
should speak, and multitude of years should teach 
wisdom’ (Job 827, Similarly the taunt of Eliphaz, 
‘Art thou the first man that was born?’ (Job 157), 
and his claim, ‘With us are the grey-headed and 
very aged men’ (Job 15"). Thus also Moses, 
though possessed of the learning of the Egyptians, 
receives helpful advice from Jethro; and later on, 
the tragedy of the divided kingdom in the days of 
Rehoboam turns upon the difference of opinion 
ΣΕΥ. the old and young advisers of the 
ang. 

2. Authority. —It was natural that the voice 
of experience and wisdom should also be the voice 
of authority. It was the tide-mark of Job’s pros- 
perity that the aged rose up before him. From 
the dignity conferred on the father as lord of the 
house and head of the family, the title soon 
passed into one of public office. The old men 
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became the ‘ elders’ of Israel and of the Christian | 


Church. Similarly among the Arabs, the family 
of the ruling sheikh (old man) bore the title of 
sheikhs from their youth—an extension of the 


orlg. meaning that is seen also in the corresp. | regimental wisdom and maca 


ecclesiastical term. When the Lord sought to set 
forth the high meaning of discipleship with regard 
to enmity, slander, immorality, and murder, He at 
once reached a point that seemed beyond the ideal 
when He alluded to the law revered by age and 
authority, and declared that even it must be 
vitalised and transfigured (Mt 57!-*°), 

3. Mutual Affection.—The teaching of the Bible 
on age appeals as much to the heart as to the 
head, and many affectionate interests are made to 
cluster around the relationship of old and young, 
In the language of endearment, ‘the beauty of old 
men is the grey head’ (Pr 20°"), and ‘The hoary 
head is a crown of glory’ (Pr 103), The presence 
of the aged in a community is regarded as a sign of 
peace and goodwill, just as the rarity of old age 
and of natural death indicates a state of blood-feud 
and party strife (Job 22°). John, who in youth 
came to Christ with a petition of selfishness, lives 
to say in his old age, ‘Greater joy have I none than 
this, to hear of my children walking in the truth’ 
(3 Jn v.*). The women of Bethlehem in their 
rejoicing over the child of Boaz and Ruth, bring 
the expression of their joy to her who would feel it 
most, and say, ‘There is a son born to Naomi’ (Ru 
411, In the same spirit the aged apostle, in his 
appeal to Philemon on behalf of Onesimus, gives a 
predominance to love over law, saying, ‘I rather 
beseech, being such an one as Paul the aged’ (Philen 
v.’). The last and softest fold of this affectionate 
relationship is the feebleness of age, and its claim 
upon the protection of the strong. It was the 
absence of this that made Moses stand apart and 
unique. JBarzillai is too old for new friendships 
and fresh surroundings. The limit is set at three- 
score and ten, and excess of that is increase of 
sorrow. Jacob’s retrospect is over days ‘few and 
evil.’ There are days in which there is no pleasure. 
Along with the recognition of long life as a mark 
of divine favour, the apostle can say, ‘To die is 
gain.’ Lastly, when heart and flesh fail, the 
prayer is made to the Alinighty, ‘When I am old, 
torsake me not’ (Ps 7118). 

Along with this devotion to the old and reverence 
for the past, the Bible keeps a large space for the 
fact of reaction against routine, and the superseding 
of the provincial and preparatory. Elihu occupies it 
when he says with the intensity of epigram, ‘ There 
is a spirit in man, and the breath of the Almighty 
gciveth them understanding. It is not the great 
that are wise, nor the aged that understand 
judgement’ (Job 327%). Cf. ‘A new commandment 
I give unto youn’ (Jn 13”). The old existed for 
the young, not the young for the old. As the 
wisdom of the man of years grew into the teach- 
ing of the historical past, it was discovered that 
the new was really the old, and that the latest 
born might be the most mature. The very rever- 
ence for the wisdom of the past set the limitation 
to its authority. The well-worn garment had to 
be protected against the loud predominance of the 
new patch. The old bottles were once new. Hence 
along with the exhortation to seek the ‘old paths’ 
we have the announcement that ‘old things are 
passed away.’ Further, in the Via Dolorosa of the 
centuries alone which the Word of God walked 
with the questionings and sorrows of men, as the 
light forced the darkness into self-consciousness, 
and the kingdom of God came nearer, it could not 
but happen that the august form would sometimes 
appear to block the way, and dispute the passage 
of the truth for which it existed. The appeal to 
the Burning Bush is always for some newcr name 
than the God of the fathers. Hence in the course 
of revelation, as the purpose of divine grace grows 
luminous, the infinite spirit chafes against the 
limited form, and a distaste is Ἐδλος ἐν towards 

amized morality. 
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The refreshment of the brook makes men think of 
the fountainhead. Hence in Israel the akedia of 
Ecclesiastes on account of the omnipresent past ; 
and in heathenism the inscription of religions 
despair, ‘To the unknown god,’ and the unrest 
that urged philosophy to ‘some new thing’ (Ac 
My). 

The Bible witnesses throughout to this vital 
relationship between the new and the old ; for its 
last scene is a repetition of the first—the new 
creature stepping into the new heavens and new 
earth, and in the eternal service behind the veil 
new notes are heard in the song of Moses and the 
Lamb. As long as the power of vision remains 
limited, it is essential to the sublime that some- 
thing of blue haze and boundlessness should lie 
on the horizon both of life and landscape. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

AGEE (siy).—The father of Shammah, one of 
‘the Three’ (28 23"). We should prob. read ‘the 
Hararite’ here in conformity with v.* and 1 Ch 
114, the Jonathan of v.* (as emended) being the 
grandson of Agee. Wellhausen, however, prefers 
the reading ‘Shage’ (1 Ch 115} to ‘Shammah’ of 
2 S 23%, and would restore ‘Shage’ here for 
‘Agee’; on this view, Jonathan (v.**) would be the 
brother of Shammah. J. F. STENNING. 


AGGABA (A B2>™- ’Ayya6d, B om., AV Graba), 
1 Ks 5%.—In Ezr 2% Hagabah, Neh 7.3 Hagaba. 
The source of the AV form is doubtful. 


AGGAEUS (AV Aggeus), 1 Es 6} 75, 2 Es 1%, for 


Haggai (which see). 


AGIA (Αγιά, AV Hagia), 1 Es 5%.—In Ezr 951, 
Neh 7° Hattil. 


BGONE.—1 S 30% ‘ Three days agone I fell sick.’ 
This is the earlier form of the past part. of the 
verb agan or agon, ‘to pass by,’ or ‘goon.’ Only 
the part. is found after 1300, and after Caxton’s 
day this longer form gradually gave place to ago. 
Chaucer (Zr ous, 11. 410) says— 


‘Of this world the feyth is all agon.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
AGONY.—In the sense of great trouble or 
distress, agony is used in 2 Mac 3% ‘There was 
no small a. throughout the whole city’ (cf. 3! 2), 
In Canonical Scripture the word is found only in 
Lk 22% of our Lord’s Agony in the Garden. And 
there it seems to have been introduced by Wyclif 
directly from the Vulg. agonia, just as the Lat. of 
the Vulg. was a transliteration of the Gr. ἀγωνία 
(on which see Field, Otium Norv. iii., ad loc.). 
Tindale (1534), Cranmer (1539), the Geneva (1557), 
the Rheims (1582), the AV (1611), and the RV 
(1881) all have ‘an agony’ here; Wyclif himself 

has simply ‘agony.’ J. HASTINGS. 


AGREE TO.—In the sense of ‘assent to,’ with a 
person as object, a. is found in Ac 5” ‘To him 
they a.’ ἐπείσθησαν aire. In Mk 147 it is used in 
the obsolete sense of ‘agree with’ or ‘correspond 
with,’ ‘Thou art a Galilean, and thy speech 
agreeth thereto’ (ὁμοιάζει, TR; RV following edd. 
omits the clause). J. HASTINGS. 


AGRICULTURE. — Agriculture, which in its 
wider sense embraces horticulture, forestry, and the 
pastoral industry, is here restricted to the art of 
arable farming — including not only ploughing, 
hoeing, ete., but reaping and threshing. 
savage phase has been followed by the pastoral, so 
the pastoral has been followed by the A#, in the 
history of the progressive peoples. 
important advance upon the primitive stage took 


As the 


the form of the domestication of wild animals, and 
this, by bringing man into closer and more 
deliberate contact with the soil, contained the 
promise of further progress. The domestication of 
wild plants naturally succeeded, and the neolithic 
man is known, not only to have reared cattle, 
goats, and swine, but to have cultivated wheat, 
barley, and millet, which he ground with mill- 
stones and converted into bread or pap. 

While the Aryans were still virtually in the 
pastoral stage, the A™ art was being actively 
developed in Egypt and Assyria. In the Nile 
Valley nature bountifully paved the way. The 
inundations of the Nile create an admirable bed 
for the seed by reducing the irrigated soil to 
a ‘smooth black paste,’ and the monuments 
exhibit the people as improving from the earlest 
times their great natural advantages. The 
early traditions of the Hebrews, on the other 
hand, were essentially nomadic. ‘The association 
of Cain with A. (Gn 4) imphes a disparagement 
of the calling. Abraham is represented as a pure 
nomad, And although, as is indicated in the 
histories of Isaac (Gu 26!) and Jacob, the be- 
ginnings of A. would naturally have a place in the 
primitive period, it is only after the conquest of 
Can. that the Jews take rank as an A* people ; 
and even then the tribes of the trans-Jordanic 
plateau, whose territory was unsuitable for tillage, 
continued to depend on cattle-rearing. 

The agrarian legislation of the Pent. in reference 
to the settlement of Can. doubtless embodies some 
ancient laws and customs regulating the tenure 
of the soil, although other enactments must be 
regarded as of later origin, or even as the 
unfulfilled aspirations of the exilic age. To the 
last class probably belong the institution of the 
sabbatical year (Ix 234, Lv 254), the produce of 
which, or its ‘ volunteer’ crop, was reserved for the 
poor, the stranger, and cattle ; and that of the year 
of jubilee (Lv 25%), in which the dispossessed heir 
resumed possession of his ancestral acres. Among 
the enactments of a greater antiquity and validity 
may be mentioned the law against the removal of 
landmarks (Dt 19%), which was made urgent by 
the fact that the arable lands, unlike the vine- 
yards, were not divided by hedges (Is 5°). 

The climate of Pal., owing to the removal of 
forests, must now be much less humid than in early 
times. The summer is rainless and warm, the 
winter and early spring are rainy and colder. 
During the dry season the heat, esp. in the low 
country, is excessive, and rapidly burns up all 
minor vegetation; while any surface-water, as 
from springs, is evident in the spots of unwonted 
verdure which it iuduces on the parched landscape. 
In autumn the cisterns are nearly empty, and the 
eround has become very hard. The husbandman 
must consequently wait for the rains before he can 
start ploughing. The rainy season begins about 
the end of Oct., and is divided into three periods— 
early rains (no), which prepare the land for the 
reception of the seed, heavy winter rains (013), 
saturating the gronnd and filling the cisterns, and 
late rains (vip>p), falling in spring and giving the 
crops the necessary moisture. Snow is often seen 
on the higher lands in winter, and hail is not 
infrequent. ‘The coldest month is February, the 
warmest August. 

The soil of Pal. varies widely in texture and 
appearance. In the higher regions it 1s formed 
mostly from cretaceous limestone or decomposing 
basalt rocks; in the maritime plain and the Jordan 
Valley there are more recent formations. Like 
the sedentary soils, where of suflicient depth, the 
alluvial deposits are naturally fertile ; and under 


The first | the intensive and careful cultivation of ancient 


times the fertility was proverbial (ef. Ex 3°", 
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Jer 115, Tacitus, Hist. lib. v. c. 6). The lessened 
productiveness of modern times is due in part to 
the diminished rainfall, but mainly to political and 
soeial changes. The high farming of antiquity 
took several forms. Low walls, built along 
hill-slopes to prevent ‘ soil-washing,’ gave rise to 
flat terraces. Various methods of irrigation were 
τ π| 50 yan 2°, Pr 212) Is 30% 32%), Canals 
eonveyed the water from the natural sourees to the 
fields, or water-wheels might be used. 

Other A* improvements were the removal of 
stones from the fields, and the utilisation of the 
ash residue of stubble and weeds. Ordinary dung, 
made in dunghills by treading in straw (Is 251), 
was also in common use (2 K 977), A bare fallow 
would be occasionally allowed to raise the tempo- 
rary fertility of the soil. 

The number of Crops under cultivation was 
large. The most important was wheat (ayn). 
The supply exceeded the requirements of the 
eountry, and it was possible to export it in con- 
siderable quantities (Ezk 271), Second in im- 
portance was barley (7), which was extensively 
used as food (Ru 315), esp. by the poorer classes. 
Spelt (nz22) was frequently grown on the borders of 
fields. Mullet (j05), beans (75), and lentils (nv) 
were eultivated and used as food (Ezk 49, 2 § 17:5). 
Flax (np'p) was grown (Ex 951), and probably also 
cotton (0573). 

Among the statutory regulations relating to the 
crops, the most noteworthy are :—the prohibition 
against sowing a field with mixed seed (Lv 19), a 
regulation implying considerable botanical know- 
ledge ; the provision for damages in case of 
pasturing a beast in a neighbour’s field (Ex 22°); 
permission to the wayfarer to pluck from the 
standing corn enough to satisfy hunger (Dt 9355), 
reservation for the stranger and the poor of the 
corners of the field (Lv 19°), and other provisions 
dictated by humanity (Dt 24%). 

The A. of Pal. has not advanced or ehanged in 
any important particular since OT times. In 
consequence we can, apart from Biblical notices, 
largely reconstruct the A®! picture of the past from 
the Syrian eonditions of to-day. An additional 
source of information has of recent years been 
opened up in the Egyp. hieroglyphics, and esp. in 
the representations of A* operations found in the 
Egyp. tombs; and in order the better to bind 
together this material, we shall now follow the 
process of cultivation of one of the common cereal 
crops from seed-time to harvest, giving some account 
of the implements employed and of the dangers 
incident to the growing crops. The year of the 
agriculturist was well filled up—from the middle 
of Oct. to the middle of Apr. with ploughing, 
sowing, harrowing, weeding; from the middle of 
Apr. onward with reaping, carrying, threshing, and 
storing the grain. The interval between threshing 
and sowing was occupied with the vineyard pro- 
duce. It appears that the seed was sometimes 
sown without any previous eultivation, and after- 
wards ploughed in or otherwise covered, while at 
other times the seed was scattered on ploughed 
land, and covered by a rude harrow or by cross- 

loughing. The former method was common in 

gypt, where the grain, deposited on moist ground, 
might be covered by dragging bushes over it, and 
-afterwards trodden down by domestic animals (cf. 
Is 32%). Where cultivation preceded sowing, 
various implements were used. From the Egyp. 
monuments it is possible to trace the evolution of 


the Plough—the starting-point being a forked | 


branch used as a hoe, which was afterwards 

improved into a kind of mattock, and finally was 

enlarged and modified so as to be drawn by oxen. 

The plough was drawn by two oxen, and the 

dranght was sometimes from the shoulders, some- 
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times from the forehead, or even from the horns. 
In some cases men with hoes may have pulverised 


πὰ σας.» a iyi. epi. 
DIED τὴς ag ΩΣ 
MODERN SYRIAN PLOUGIIL 
(1) El-Kabisah, grasped in working by the left hand ; (2) el-akar, 
the handle or stilt; (3) el-buruk, the beam; (4) el-nateh, a 
support, secured by a wedge; (5) el-sawajir, the couplings; 
(6) el-wuslah, the pole ; (7) el-sikkah, the ploughshare, 


the surface after the plough, as in Egypt. (See 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, 2nd series, vol. i. 
woodcut 422.) The old Heb. plough was of very 
simple construction, consisting of a wooden ground- 
work (1 K 19) with iron wearing parts (Is 2), ef. 
18 13%), Ithad one stilt to guide it (Lk 9%), leaving 
the other hand free to use the ox-goad (1999). 


Pe 


OX-GOAD. 


The plough was drawn by oxen, ?.e. the ox-kind, 
for the Jews did not mutilate their animals (Am 
6!2), or by asses (Is 30%), but not by an ox and ass 
together (Dt 2910), On thin soil a mattock was 
sometimes necessary (15 13”). The unit of square 
measure was the area ploughed in a day by a yoke 
of oxen (73). 

The season of Sowing was not one of joy (Ps 
126), owing to the uncertainty of the weather (Mie 
6%, Pr 20), and the toilsomeness of the work in 
a hard and rocky soil. A start was made with the 
pulse crops, barley followed a fortnight later, and 
wheat after another month. Usually the sower 
seattered the seed broadcast out of a basket, but 
by careful farmers the wheat was placed in the 
furrows in rows (Is 98:9. The summer or spring 
grain was sown between the end of Jan. and the 
end of Feb. Ina season of excessive drought the 
late-sown seed rotted under the clods (Jl 17); in 
a wet season the early-sown grain grew rank and 
lodged, and the husbandman was accordingly 
counselled to make sure of a crop by attending to 
both (Ee 11°). 

Between sowing and reaping, the crops were 
exposed to several dangers. Of these the chief 
were the easterly winds prevalent in Mar. and 
Apr. (Gn 415), hailstorms (Hag 2”), the irrup- 
tion of weeds — esp. mustard, thistles, tares, 
and thorns (Jer 1913), the depredations of crows 
and sparrows (Mt 134), of fungoid diseases, esp. 
mildew (Dt 28%), and of injurious insects, esp. the 
palmer-worm, the eanker-worm, the caterpillar, 
and the locust. These names do not, as has been 
suggested, refer to the different stages in the life 
history of the locust (Pachytylus migratorius), but 
the first three are probably specific names for 
groups of pests. The crops were also in danger 
from the inroads of cattle (Ex 22°), and as harvest 
approaehed, from fire (Jg 15"). 

The commencement of Harvest naturally varied, 
not only with the season, but according to 
elevation, exposure, etc. On the average 1t began 
with barley (2 S 219)—in the neighbourhood of 
Jericho about the middle of Apr., in the coast 
plains ten days later, and in the high-lying 
districts as much as a month later. Wheat was 
a fortnight later in ripening, and the barley and 
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wheat harvest lasted about seven weeks (Dt 16%). 
The harvest was the occasion of festivities which 
in the later legislation were brought into close 
connexion with the religious history of the people. 
The crops were cut, as in Egypt, with the sickle. 
(See Wilkinson, op. cit. woodcuts 426 and 436.) 
Little value was put upon the Straw, which was 
cut about a foot below the ears (Job 24%). The 
reaper left the grain in handfuls behind him (Jer 
9539), and the binder tied it into sheaves (Gn 37%), 
which, however, were not set up as shocks. The 
Egyptians usually cut the straw quite close under 
the ears, while some crops, such as dhurah, were 
simply plucked up by the roots. The method of 


pulling the corn was probably also practised in 
Pal. when the crops were light (Is 17°). In OT 
there are apparently two kinds of Sickle referred 
to—vn1n and $32. The wooden sickle, toothed with 
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floor, and, according to one system, cattle—four or 
five harnessed together—were driven round and 
round, until a more or less complete detachment 
of the grain was effected (Hos 104). To facilitate 
the process, the straw was repeatedly turned over 
by a fork with two or more prongs. A well-known 
picture gives a representation of this system as 
anciently practised in Egypt, noteworthy being 
the fact that the oxen are unmuzzled (cf. Dt 25+). 

The group further shows how the oxen were 
yoked together that they might walk round more 
regularly. (Sce Wilkinson, op. cit.) Of the thresh- 
ing-machine two kinds were, and still are, employed 
in Palestine. 


THRESHING-MACHINE, 


One (ΣΡ or pp) consisted of an oblong board, 
whose under side was rough with notches, nails, and 
sharp stone chips, and which, being weighted down 


Sewer 


TIULRESHING-FLOOR. 


flints, supposed by Prof. Flinders Petrie to be an 
imitation of the jawbone of an ox, was used in 
Syria as well as in Egypt. 

The reapers were the owners and their families, 
along with hired labourers (Mt 9°), the latter of 
whom probably followed the harvest from the 
plains to the mountains. The workers quenched 
their thirst from vessels taken to the harvest-field 
(Ru 2°), and ate bread steeped in vinegar (2), and 
parched corn (Lv 2314), the latter prepared by 
being roasted and then rubbed in the hand. 

The Threshing usually took place in the fields, 
a custom made possible by the rainless weather of 
harvest. The Threshing-floor (j23) consisted of a 
round open space, probably of a permanent 
character, and preferably on an eminence where it 
was exposed to the free sweep of air currents. For 
bringing in the sheaves, carts were employed in 
old times (Am 2%), Threshing was performed in 
various ways. Small quantities of produce, also 
pulse-crops and cummin, were beaten out with a 
stick (Ru 2!"), 
of grain, the sheaves were spread out over the 


In dealing with large quantities | 


by stones and by the driver, not only shelled out 
the corn, but lacerated the straw (Is 411°, Job 413). 


THRESHING-WAGGON, 


The other kind of machine was the threshing- 


? 7 « Φ 
Waggon, 1)3y (Is 2837. °8), now seldom seenin Pal., but 
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still common in Egypt. It consisted of a low-built, 
four-cornered waggon frame, inside which were 
attached two or three parallel revolving cylinders 
or rollers. Each of the rollers was armed with 
three or four sharpened iron discs. There was a 
seat for the driver, and it was drawn by oxen 
yoked to a pole. 

After the threshing came the work of Winnowing 
(Job 218, Ps 355). The mixture left by the 

revious operation, consisting of corn, chaff, and 

roken straw, was turned about and shaken with 
a wooden fork (Is 30%), and advantage was taken 
of the winds to separate the grain from the lighter 
material. This often necessitated night work, as 
the winds usually blew from late in the afternoon 
till before sunrise. 
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FORK, FAN, AND YOKE. 


At the later stage of the winnowing process the 
fork was less needed than the fan (7779), a kind of 
shovel; or the grain might be scooped up, as 
shown in some Egyp. representations, by two 
pieces of wood. The chaff, after being separated, 
was burned (Mt 32), or left to be scattered by the 
winds (Ps 14). From the heavier impurities the 
corn was cleansed by sieves (7733)—an operation 
specially necessary in view of the mode of 
threshing, after which it was collected into large 
heaps. To prevent thieving, the owner might 
sleep by the threshing-floor (Ru 37) until the 
removal of the grain, on waggons or otherwise, to 
the barns or granaries (Lk 1218), It was often 
stored in pits (Jer 41%), the openings of which 
were carefully covered up to protect them from 
robbers and vermin. The straw remaining 
from the threshing was used for cattle fodder 
(Is 65°). 

LITERATURE.—On the general subject : Benzinger, Hebrdische 
Archeologie; Stade, Gesch. ἃ. Volks Isr. Bd. i. Buch vii.; 
Landwirthsch. Jahrbticher; Nowack, Lehrbuch der Archeoloyie ; 
Thomson, Land and Book; Fellows, Asia Minor; Zeitschrift 
des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, Bd. ix., ‘Ackerbau und 
Thierzucht’; Indexed Quart. Statements and other pubb. of the 
Pal. Explor. Soc. On Egyp. Agriculture: Wilkinson, Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians (2nd Series). On the 
Plough: Schumacher, ‘Der arabische Pflug,’ in Bd. xii. of 


above-named Zeitschrift. On the Threshing-machine: Wetzstein, 
‘Die syr. Dreschtafel,’ in Gastian’s Zcitsch. f. Ethnologie (1873), 
272 fi. 


J. W. PATERSON. 
AGRIPPA.—See HEROD. 


AGUE.—See MEDICINE. 


AGUR (ὍΝ; LXX_ paraphrases arbitrarily ; 
Vulg. congrcgans). — Mentioned only in Pr 30), 
The name of an otherwise unknown Heb. sage, son 
of Jakeh. The word has been understood from 
very early times as a pseudonym, used symboli- 
cally. So Jerome, following the Rabbis of his 
time. In this case it might be interpreted as akin 
to the Syriac dgv#ré=‘ hircling’ (of wisdom), or 
derived from Heb. 71x, and understood as ‘col- 


lector’ (of proverbs). Cf. form wp: in Ps 918, Pr 
6°, ‘I'he description of Agur in Pr 30! is not 
easy to understand. With the Massorctic point- 
ing, the verse may be literally rendered, ‘The 
words of Agur, son of Jakeh, the prophecy: the 
oracle of the man to I[thicl, to Ithiel and Ueal.’ 
This sounds impossible. ‘The conjunction of the 
words massa (=prophecy) and né’%im (=oracle) is 
unprecedented ; the use of the article with massa 
is inexplicable ; and the words which follow have 
no prophetic character. Consequently A/assa has 
been understood as the name of a country (so 
Del.; and see RVm Jakeh of Massa); cf. Gn 
254, Similarly, Lemuel would be understood to 
be king of Massa, Pr 31. Cheyne (Job and 
Solomon) and Strack (Kurzgef. Komm.) render 
massa as ‘prophecy.’ Both the country and the 
age of this unknown philosopher are pure con- 
jectural. He may have been one of the ‘men of 
Hezekiah,’ Pr 25'. His name is probably to be 
associated, as compiler rather than author, with 
the gnomic utterances in Pr 307-319; 312°?! 
forming a separate section. The chief mono- 
graph on the subject is Miihlau, De Prov. Agurt 
ct Lem. origine (1869), and a full discussion of the 
subject is to be found in Delitzsch’s Comm. 
in Loco. W. T. DAVISON, 


AH, AHA.—-1. ‘Ah’ is used to express grief (esp. 
in face of coming doom), except in Ps 35% ‘Ah 
(RV ‘Aha’), so would we have it,’ where it 
expresses the exultation of an enemy, and Mk 
15% ‘Ah (RV ‘Ha!’), thou that destroyest the 
temple,’ where it expresses mocking. The RV 
has introduced ‘Ah!’ into Lk 453 for ‘Let us 
alone’ of AV (Gr. “Ea, which may be either the 
imperat. of the verb édw to let alone or an inde- 
pendent interjection, formed from the sound). Aha 
(a combination of a, the oldest form of ‘ah,’ and 
ha) expresses malicious satisfaction, except in Is 
4416 where it denotes intense satisfaction, but 
without malice, ‘Aha, I am warm; [ feel the 
fire.’ : J. HASTINGS. 


AHAB (axny, ᾿Αχαάβ, Assyr. A-ha-ab-bu) signifies 
‘father’s brother.’ (Cf. analogous uses of the same 
element nx ‘brother’ in Syr. proper names.) The 
meaning of the compound is probably ‘one who 
closely resenbles his father.” The father in this 
case was Omri, the founder of the dynasty, and 
from him the son inherited the military traditions 
and prowess which characterised his reign. A. 
married Jezebel (921s), daughter of Ethbaal, king 
of Tyre (the Ithobalos, priest of Astarte mentioned 
by Menander, quoted by Jos. 6. Apion, i. 18). 
This was part of the policy of close alliance with 
Phenicia, begun by Solomon, and cemented by 
Omri. This bond of union was designated by 
Amos (1°) a ‘covenant of brethren.’ It was un- 
doubtedly founded on reciprocal commercial in- 
terest which subsisted for centuries, the corn, oil, 
and other agricultural products of Canaan being 
exchanged for other commercial products of the 
great mercantile ports of Phoenicia (cf. Ac 12”), 

Whatever commercial advantages might accrue, 
Israel’s national religion was destined to suffer. 
A temple and altar to Baal were erected in Samaria 
aS a as an Asherah-pole. To supersede Israel’s 
national deity, J”, by the Tyrian Baal, seemed an 
easy task. 10 a superficial observer the difference 
between the worship of Ephraim and that of 
Samaria might appear trifling. Both Baal and J” 
were worshipped with similar sacrificial accompani- 
ments. Moreover, northern Israel had for centuries 
been exposed to all the influences which their more 
highly civilised Can. neighbours had introduced 
( 212. 18). and even the very name Baal, ‘ Lord,’ 
was current in their speech as an appellation of J” 
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(Hos 2:16. 17.) Yet there was one deep distinction 
which marked off the J” of Mosaism from the Baal 
of the Canaanites. The religion of Mosaism was 
pure of sensual taint. The conjunction of Asherah 
with J” in the days of Josiah (2 K 291) was a corrupt 
practice due to foreign innovation. So also were 
the debasing accompaniments of worship referred 
toin Am 27, And the licentious cult of Baal and 
Ashtoreth, established by the influence of A.’s 
Phen. wife, would certainly have its temple 
attendants, probably Tyrian Kedéshim and Kedeé- 
shéth. These features of worship, however, had 
become perilously familiar to N. Israel, owing to 
their close contact with Can. neighbours. Accord- 
ingly, as we can readily infer from the language 
of Elijah inl Καὶ 19, national feeling was not dee 

or permanently roused even by the influence of his 
stirring personality and by the occurrence of a 
prolonged drought of more than two years’ dura- 
tion (1 K 17! 18+), which, according to Menander of 
Ephesus, extended to Pheenicia.t In all pro- 
bability, the military despotism wielded by the 
house of Omri, in alliance with a powerful northern 
State, was able to subdue any smouldering embers 
of discontent. But an act of cruel injustice 
awakened the dormant spirit of the people. Like 
many Oriental monarchs, A. displayed a taste 
for architecture, which Tyrian influence stimulated 
and fostered. He built a palace for himself, 
adorned with woodwork (probably cedar) and 
inlaid ivory, in Jezreel (1 K 211 22°). To this he 
desired to attach a suitable domain, and for the 
purpose endeavoured to acquire, by purchase or 
exchange, the vineyard of one of the wealthier 
inhabitants, Naboth. But Naboth was unwilling 
to part with an ancestral inheritance. What A. 
could not accomplish by legal means, he was in- 
duced by the promptings of Jezebel to compass by 
fraud and judicial murder. This act aroused 
popular hatred, and the sense of outraged social 
order found expression in the denunciation of doom 
pronounced by Elijah (1 Καὶ 9112:-2 against the king 
and his unscrupulous queen (see NABOTH and 
ELIJAH). The incident is instructive to the 
student of Heb. religion, as it illustrates the con- 
trast in the attitude of Phoen. as compared with 
Heb. religion towards social morality. In the 
words of W. R. Smith, ‘the religion of J” put 
morality on a far sounder basis than any other 
religion did, because the righteousness of J” as 
a God who enforced the known laws of morality 
was conceived as absolute’ (Prophets of Isr. 73). 

It is more than doubtful whether A. really com- 
prehended the religious issnes. He regarded 
Elijah as a mischievous fanatic, ‘a troubler of 
Israel’ bent on wrecking the imperial schemes of 
agerandisement based on alliance with Phcenicia at 
the ΤΠ 80 of Syria. 
since his day, carned the title of unpatriotic, 
because he placed righteousness and religion before 
the exigencies of political statecraft. 

The military career of A. exhibits him as a 
warrior of considerable prowess. Respecting his 
wars with Syria we have only the brief record in 
1 K 20-22. In 1 K 20 we are plunged in medias 
res. Samaria has been for some time closely in- 
vested by the Syrian army under Benhadad, or 
more probably Hadadezer (Dadidri), if we follow 
the Assyr. annals(Stade). Of the defeats sustained 
by Israel prior to this siege we have no informa- 
tion. Benhadad (Hadadezer) made an insolent 
demand of the Isr. king, in the desperate extremity 
of the latter, that Syrian envoys should search the 
royal palace and the houses of A.’s servants. 


* Wellhausen’s rejection of Hos 216 (18 Heb.) is characteristic 
of his high ἃ priert method. 

+ This took place during the reignof Ethbaal ({thobalos), and 
lasted, according to Menander, one year. Of Phoenicia this may 
have been true. 


Elijah, like many another 
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was refused by A. with the unanimous approval 
of his people and their elders. To the arrogant 
menace of the Syrian, the king of Isr. replied in the 
proverbial phrase, ‘Let not him who girds on the 
armour boast as he who puts it off.’ Benhadad at 
once ordered the engines of war (LXX ‘lines of 
circumvallation’) to be placed against the city. 
But beyond this he took no further precaution, and 
resigned himself with careless ease to voluptuous 
carousal with his nobility and feudatory kings. 
Meanwhile A. mustered his army of 7000 men, 
officered by 232 territorial commanders, and 
attacked the Syrians with crushing effect (1 K 
2015-21), inflicting a totaloverthrow. In the following 
spring the Syrian monarch again took the field with 
a well-appointed army of overwhelming superiority. 
The Syrians attributed their previous defeat to the 
fact that the God of Isr. was a God of the hills 
(where cavalry and chariots could not so well 
operate*). If they could draw the forces of A. 
into the valley near Aphek, all would be well. 
But the battle that followed utterly falsified their 
expectations. The Syrians were put to utter rout, 
and saved themselves by precipitate flight to Aphek. 
Benhadad and his followers went as suppliants to 
A., who judged it politic to receive them with 
friendliness. A treaty was concluded, in which the 
Syrian king conceded to Isr. special quarters (streets) 
in Damascus,t a privilege which corresponded with 
a similar right which Omri was compelled to con- 
cede to Syria in his own capital, Samaria. 

With the defective Biblical records before us, it 
is not easy to explain the complaisant attitude of 
A. in the hour of his victory. But the key to the 
solution of the mystery is given to us in the Assyr. 
annals. From these we learn that about this time 
anew disturbing factor was beginning to appear 
in W. Asian polities. Ever since the time of Saul 
the arena of Pal. foreign politics had been circum- 
scribed within the region of the Hittite, Syrian, and 
Can. borders, and the interference of Egypt had 
only been occasional. Since the days of Tiglath- 
pucege I. (c. B.C. 1100) the military power of Assyria 

ad been dormant. But during the time of Omri 
there were vivid signs that Assyria was at length 
awakening from its eentury long slumber, under 
the energetic rule of ASSur-nazir-pal. During the 
reign of his successor Shalmaneser (Sulm4nn- 
aSaridu) II., who reigned from 860-825, it began to 

ress more heavily on the lands near the Mediter. 
ponies and to extend its boundaries towards the 
Hittite States. About the year 857 the power 
of this monarch threatened seriously the Pal. 
region. The king of Syria would be among the 
first to feel apprehension. The immediate effect of 
Shalmaneser’s advance was to put an end, at least 
for a time, to the wars between Syria and Ahab. 
And in the negotiations described in 1 K 2090. 88 it is 
pretty certain that the advance of the Assyr. 
power from the N.E. formed a subject of conversa- 
tion between the two kings, and that Benhadad 
was glad, even upon disadvantageous terms, to get 
rid of a burdensome and exhausting war, in order 
that all his forces might be reserved to confront 
the formidable Assyr. foe. The attack was de- 
livered in the year B.C. 854, when the battle of 
Karkar was fought. A considerable number of 
States, including Israel, but not including Judah, 
Edom, or Moab,t had united with Hadadezer 

* We know that the Israelites aiso possessed chariots in con- 
siderable number, from the express statement of the monolith 
inscription of Shalmaneser 11, lines 91, 92. Cf. 1 Καὶ 22. 

+ Ewald (Ges. ἃ. V. Isr. iii. 488 n.) translates the Heb. by 
‘places of abode’ (comparing the Arab. mahattah), t.e. perma- 
nent ambassadorial residence. But this explanation is very far- 
fetched. LXX renders ἐξόδους, ‘streets.’ For other interpreta- 
tions see Thenius, ad loc. 

t In the case of Moab, the reason adduced by Prof. Sayce is 


probably the right one. Moab sent no contingent, because that 
State was then in revolt against Israel (ΠΟ p. 393). 
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(=Dadidri= Benhadad) to resist the Assyrians. 
The account of the whole campaign may be read 
in the monolith inscription quoted in Schrader’s 
COT?i. 183 ff. In lines 91, 92 we read that A., king 
of Israel, sent a contingent of 2000 chariots and 
10,000 men. The total defeat of the allied kings, 
though probably obtained with heavy loss to the 
Assyrians, sufficed to break up the alliance. A. 
now followed the short-sighted policy of isolation 
in presence of the formidable Assyr. power—a 
ΤΕΥ which in the following century Ephraim and 
udah in turn pursued with baleful results. The 
consequence was a renewal of the wars between 
Syria and Israel, which had been for some years 
suspended. We may infer from the scriptural 
account that A. took the initiative by endeavour- 
ing to recover Ramoth-gilead from Syria. Pro- 
bably the allied kings of Isr. and Jud. endeavoured 
to profit by the weakness of Syria after the over- 
whelming defeat sustained by the latter in the 
battle of Karkar. In 1 K 22 we have a vivid por- 
trayal of the dramatic scene between Micaiah, son 
of Imlah, and the prophets who prophesied in 
favour of immediate war with Syria (see MICAIAH). 
For Micaiah the result was imprisonment as the 
penalty for his outspoken deliverance of the 
divine message. Undeterred by the gravity of his 
prophecy, A. and Jehoshaphat went forth at the 
head of their respective forces to battle. But A. 
resolved to secure his person against the Syrian 
archers by appearing in his chariot divested of the 
ordinary insignia of royalty. This precaution, 
however, did not avail him against the chance 
arrow of a bowman, which penetrated between the 
ee of his breastplate. ‘The king of Isr. slowly 
led to death, and died about sunset. His body 
was conveyed to Samaria, where he was buried. 


In the foregoing account of the Syrian wars of A. we have 
adopted the sequence of events recommended by Schrader 
(ΟΟἽ i. 189 ff., who gives the Assyr. text and tr.), Ed. Meyer 
(Geseh. des Alterthums, i. 393), and recently hy Sayce (HCM 320, 
392), which places the hattle of Karkar near the close of A.’s 
life. Onthe other hand, Wellhausen (art. ‘Israel’ in Hneyel. 
Brit.) places the battle of Karkar and the alliance with (or, as 
he deems it, vassalage * to) Syria in the times that precede the 
Syrian wars of A.’s reign. But this view imposes great difii- 
culties on the chronology of the period. From the Assyr. 
Oanon of Rulers, compiled with great care and precision, and 
ae from the Assyr. Annals, we obtain the following fixed 

ates :— 

Battle of Karkar Gin which A.’s contingent takes 

par A : : : ‘ : 854 8.6. 

Tribute of Jehu, ‘son of Omri’ , : Ρ Yo aes 
Now, if we place the battle of Karkar before the Syrian wars of 
A.’s reign, his death cannot he placed earlicr than B.c. 847. 
Accordingly, in place of the 14 years assigned by Scripture 
to the reigns of Ahaziah and Jehoram we can only allow a 
maximum of five years! On the other hand, by adopting the 
sequence which we havc advocatcd, the difficulties are con- 
siderably reduced. A.’s death may then he placed in the year 
B.c. 853. Kamphausen, in his valuable treatise on the Chrono- 
logy of the Heb. Kings (p. 80), suggests that A.’s name has heen 
confused with that of his successor Jehoram in the Assyr. 
Annals ; and Kittel, in his Hist. of the Hebrews (Germ. ed. ii. 
233), seems disposed to accept this view. But against this pro- 
ceeding we must emphatically protest. Bihlical science will 
never make sure progress if we reject or modify archzological 
evidence in the interests of a chronological theory. The theory 
must be conformed to the evidence, not viee versd@. (On the 
suhject of Heh. chronology see the writer’s remarks in Schrader’s 
COT? ii. 320-324, and alsoin Ὁ, H. H. Wright’s Bible Readers’ 
Manual.) 


That A.’s rule was firm though despotic, and 
maintained the military traditions inangurated by 
Omri, is indicated by the Moabite Stone, which 
informs us (lines 7, 8) that Omri and his son ruled 
over the land of Mehdeba (conquered by the 
former) for 40 years. It was not till the con- 
cluding part of A.’s reign, when he was occupied 
with his Syrian wars, that Moab rose in insurrection. 
The historian must not fail to take due note of the 


* The large contingent (2000 chariots and 10,000 men) furnished 
by A., according to the Assyr. records, renders: the theory of 
*vassalage’ extremely improbable. 


Judaic tendency of the narrative in 1 K 18-22, 
which paints the life of A. in sombre hues. When 
more than a century had passed after the destrue- 
tion of his posterity, it is worthy of remark that 
the Ephraimite prophet Hosea (14) ἘΣ bias a 
strong condemnation of Jehn’s deeds of blood. In 
Mic 66, on the other hand, we see clearly reflected 
the Judaic cstimate of Omri’s dynasty, which 
dominates the account in 1 K 18-22. 
OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 

AHAB (anny, 19x).—Son of Kolaiah, a false pro- 
phet contemp. with Jer. Te is said to have been 
‘roasted in the fire’ by the king of Bab. (Jer 2971"), 


AHARAH (nnx).—A son of Benj. (1 Ch 81); per- 
haps a corruption of oyny (Nu 26%), See AHIRAM. 

AHARHEL (o¢7ny).—A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 
48), LXX ἀδελφοῦ Ῥηχάβ implies a reading 377 ἫΝ 
= brother of Reehad. 


AHASBAI (‘ze0x).—Father of Eliphelet (2 8 23%), 
and a member of the family of Maacah, settled at 
Beth-Maacah (204), or a native of the Synan 
kingdom of Maacah (10%). In the parallel 
passage (1 Ch 11°-%5) we find two names, 75n ἭΝ, 
Ur, Hepher; both passages probably represent 
corruptions of the real name. 

J. FF. STENNING. 

AHASUERUS (vingns).—A name which appears 
on Pers. inscriptions as /vhsajdrsd, and in Aram. 
withont s prosthetic, as wiwwn (Schrader, COT? 
il. 63). The monarch who bears this name in 
Ezr 4° was formerly reckoned by Ewald and others 
to be the Cambyses of profane history who suc- 
ceeded Cyrus. Itis generally recognised, however, 
by modern critics that he must be identified with 
Xerxes (485-465), who is beyond all question the 
Ahasuerus of the Bk of Est. See XERXES. The 
A. of Dn 91, the father of Darius the Mede, is a 
personage whose identity is as difficult to establish 
as the existence of ‘Darius the Mede’ is proble- 
matical. (Cf. Driver LOT 515 n. ; Sayce HCA 543.) 

J. A. SELBIE. 

AWAYVA (may).—The name of a town or district 
in Babylonia (Ezr 8": 21), and of a stream in the 
neighbourhood (v.71), On the banks of this 
stream Ezra encamped for three days at the begin- 
ning of his journey to Jerusalem. He was thus able 
to review his large company, and to make good the 
absence of Levites by sending a deputation to the 
chief of the settlement at Casiphia. Before com- 
mencing the march, Ezra instituted a solemn fast, 
and then took measures for the safe custody of the 
treasures and rich gifts which were in his posses- 
sion. Ewald conjectured that the river Ahava or 
Peleg-Ahava was the same as the Pallacopas, a 
stream to the 8. of Babylon. Rawlinson identifies 
it with the Is (see Herod. i. 179), a river flowing by 
a town of the same name, now called Hit, which is 
about eight days’ journey from Babylon. It seems, 
however, more prob. that Ezra made his rendezvous 
near to Babylon itself; in that case we may suppose 
that the Ahava was one of the numerous canals of 
the Euphrates in the neighbourhood of the city (cf. 
Ryle, and Berth.-Rys. ad loc.). In 1 Es 8*® the 
river is called Theras (Qepds). 

H. A. WHITE. 

AHAZ (πὰ ‘he hath grasped,’ LXX ’Ax4f, Jos. 
"Axdins, NT” Axaf [WH ”Axas]).—Son and successor 
of Jotham king of Judah. His name is probably 
an abbreviated form of Jeho-ahaz (17xim), since it 
appears on the Assyr. inscriptions as la-u-ha-zi. 
The date of his accession has been fixed at 735 B.C. 
His age at this time is given as twenty (2 Καὶ 16°); 
but this is barely reconcilable with the other chrono- 
logical data, which allow sixteen years to his 
reign, and state the age of his son Hezekiah at 
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his accession as twenty-five, since it would make 
Ahaz a father at the age of eleven. The difficulty 
is increased if we suppose that the son passed 
through the fire by Ahaz was his firstborn ; and 
if, with several authorities, we allow only eight 
years to his reign, it is quite insuperable. There 
can be little doubt that the figures need correc- 
tion. For twenty there is a slightly supported 
various reading, twenty-five, and this may be 
right. It is possible that the age of Hezekiah 
should be reduced, since Ahaz seems from [5 3” 
to have been still youthful at the beginning of 
his reign. The date of his death is probably 
715 B.c., though many place it 728-727 B.C (see 
CHRONOLOGY OF OT). 

Quite early in his reign, Rezin king of Syria, 
and Pekah king of Israel, formed a coalition with 
the object of forcing Judah into an alliance against 
Assyria. According to our oldest authorities they 
met with little success, though the Syrians wrested 
the port of Elath from Judah, and Isaiah bade the 
king have no fear of ‘these two tails of smoking 
firebrands.’ Τὸ confirm the wisdom of his counsel, 
he invited him to ask any sign from God. Ahaz 
was too panic-stricken to listen to cool reason, 
and, under the pretext that he would not tempt 
God, refused the proflered sign, whereupon the 
prophet gave him the sign of Immanuel. The king 
called in the aid of the king of Assyria, Tiglath- 
pileser, who gladly accepted such an opportunity, 
and relieved Ahaz of his foes. But the relief was 
purchased dearly. Judah could form no alliance 
with a great empire like Assyria; it could only 
become tributary to it, even if the tribute was 
disguised under the name of a present. And 
tribute meant oppression of the poorer classes, 
which was already one of the most glaring of 
Judah’s sins. Further, it was of vital importance 
that the nation should keep free from entangle- 
ment in the politics of large empires, since other- 
wise it lost its independence, and made even internal 
reform—which was the most pressing necessity 
—more difficult. The policy of A. illustrates the 
besetting weakness of the politicians of Judah, 
and was shortsighted and disastrous. If Isaiah’s 
advice had been followed, A. would have secured 
the same result without its disadvantages, since in 
her own interests Assyria would have been com- 
pelled to vanquish the coalition, while Judah 
would have retained her independence. 

We next find A. at Damascus, where he rendered 
homage to Tiglath-pileser. While there he saw 
an altar which pleased him, and sent the pattern 
of it to the priest Urijah, with instructions to 
build one like it. On his return he offered on his 
new altar, and ordered it to be used for the sacri- 
fices, while the old brazen altar was used for the 
king to ‘inquire by.’ W. Τὸ. Smith has carefully 
discussed this innovation, and reached the result 
that it ‘lay in the erection of a permanent altar- 
hearth, and in the introduction of the rule that 
in ordinary cases this new altar should serve for 
the blood ritual as well as for the fire ritual’ 
(2S? 485-9). The importance of this consists in the 
fact that the alteration seems to have been a 

ermanent one. For the other changes introduced 

y A., see 2 K 1617-18, 

In character A. was weak yet obstinate, frivolous 
and something of a dilettante, as we gather from 
his interest in his new altar, and from the associa- 
tion of his name with a dial or step-clock (see 
DIAL). He was also superstitious, and probably 
a polytheist. While no blame need attach—in the 
pre- Deuteronomiec period —to his worship at 
numerous local sanctuaries, and while he was 
evidently a very zealous worshipper of J’, yet 
the fact that he passed his son through the fire 
reveals the dark superstition to which he was 


a slave. And the terrible picture of the condition 
of Judah, painted in Is 2-5 and other prophecies 
of this time, is clear as to the idolatry, drunkenness, 
luxury, Oppression, perversion of justice, grasping 
avarice, and shamelessness that poisoned the 
national life. 

So far the account has been drawn entirely 
from 2 Kings and Isaiah, since they are our only 
trustworthy sources. In 2 Chron. the narrative has 
been thoroughly worked over. ‘The history of the 
Syro-Ephraimitish invasion is told quite differently. 
There is indeed no hint of a coalition, the two 
armies act independently. The Syrians carry 
away a large number of captives, and Pekah slays 


120,000 in one day and carries aaa 200,000 
captives, who, however, are sent back at the 
advice of a prophet. The invasions have no 


political motive assigned, they are a punishment 
for the king’s sin, while the figures are altogether 
incredible. Tiglath-pileser is called in, not to 
crush the coalition, but to help him against the 
Philistines and Edomites. He did not help him, 
however, but apparently came against him, and 
was bought off with tribute. The religious apos- 
tasy of A. comes out in much darker colours, 
and the account is really in conflict with the older. 
He burns his children, and not his son merely, in 
the fire ; closesthe temple and destroys its vessels, 
though we know that he took great interest in its 
services; and worships the gods of Damascus 
because of the success of the Syrians in war, 
though when A. visited Damascus their power 
had been utterly broken. Of all this the older 
history says nothing, and it is impossible to re- 
concile these later additions with the earlier 
narrative, and they are so characteristic of the 
chronicler’s method of re-writing history, that any 
attempt to do so would be superfluous. 
A. 5. PEAKE. 

AHAZIAH (ayy or aynx ‘J” hath grasped ’).—4. 
King of Israel, son of Ahab. He is said to have 
reigned two years; but as he came to the throne 
in the 17th year of Jehoshaphat (1 KX 22°), and his 
brother Jehoram succeeded him in Jehoshaphat’s 
18th year (2 K 31), the duration of his reign 
would not much exceed a year. The chronological 
statement in 2 Καὶ 117, which would imply a reign 
of nearly ten years, is aN an interpolation 
(Gritz, ete.); it is not found in B, and is misplaced 
in A. The Moabite Stone dates the revolt of 
Mesha as taking place after ‘half the days of 
Omri’s son’; but the Bible account (2 K 11} 35) is 
more probable, which makes it a consequence of 
the death of Ahab, who was a comparatively 
powerful monarch. In any case we do not read of 
any effort to suppress this rising until the reign of 
Jehoram. Itis possible that Ahaziah was engaged 
in preparations for war when the accident occurred 
which resulted in his death. He seems to have 
inherited from his mother her devotion to Baal, for 
in his extremity he sent to inquire at the oracle of 
Baalzebub, the special Baal worshipped at Ekron. 
The story of his fatal mission belongs rather to the 
history of Elijah. It is sufficient here to note that 
his thrice repeated summons of the prophet is 
characteristic of the son of Ahab and Jezebel ; 
suggestive as it is of the callousness of his father, 
and the obstinacy of his mother. See JEHOSHA- 
PUAT for the maritime alliance between Abaziah 
and that monarch. 

2. Ahaziah, king of Judah, youngest son of 
Jehoram. He was made king by ‘the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem’ (ef. 2 IX 23°°), because all his elder 
brothers had been carried off in an incursion of 
Philistines and Arabians (2 Ch 21!” 221),  Tlis 
name is variously given as Jeloahaz (2 Ch 21” 
25°) and Azariah (22%). The latter is probably a 
blunder, Ahaziah being read by some Heb. MSS, 
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LXX, Pesh., Vulg.; and Jehoahaz is merely a trans- 
osition of Ahaziah (cf. Jechoniah=Jehoiachin). 
XX has Ahaziah in 9117, and omits the name in 

2553. The other versions, except Vulg., also ignore 

the change. He began to reign in the llth (2K 

9°) or 12th (2 K 8”) year of Joram of Israel, 
being then 22 years old, and reigned one year 

(2 IX 8%). The reading ‘forty and two’ in 2 Ch 

22? is absurd, since his father was 40 years old at 

his death. Pesh. here has ‘22’ and LXX ‘20.’ 

The evil influence which Athaliah, the queen 

mother, had exercised over her husband continued 

unchecked in the reign of her son (2 Καὶ 857, 2 Ch 

223.4); yet in 2 K 1918 we read of ‘ hallowed things’ 

which he had dedicated apparently to J”. 

There is an irreconcilable discrepancy between 
Kings and Chron. as to the death of A. Joram of 
Israel having renewed the attack on Ramoth- 
gilead in which Ahab had failed, was joined by his 
nephew A. The town was captured (2 K 912), but 
Joram received wounds which compelled him to 
return to Jezreel. It is implied that A. also 
returned to Jerusalem, for he ‘went down’ to see 
Joram at Jezreel (cf. 1 K 22?) (Ewald evades the 
difficulty by reading in 2 K 8% ‘now Joram went,’ 
etce., omitting ‘with,’ which is adopted in 2 Ch 225), 
According to Kings, on seeing Joram’s fate, A., 

ursued by Jehu, ‘fled by the way of the garden 
ouse’ (or ‘ Beth-haggan,’ Stade, ete.), was mortally 
wounded ‘at the ascent of Gur,’ and died on reach- 
ing Megiddo. His body was carried to Jerusalem, 
and ‘buried with his fathers in the city of David.’ 

Meanwhile the ‘ brethren of Ahaziah,’ ignorant of 

the revolution in Jezreel, had followed him from 

Jerusalem to visit Joram’s children; they were 

met by Jehu on the road between Jezreel and 

Samaria, and were slain. This seems a consistent 

story ; but when the Chronicler came to deal with 

it he found two stumbling-blocks. First, he has 
previously informed us that A. had no brethren 
living; therefore ‘the brethren of Ahaziah’ become 
in his record ‘the princes of Judah, and the sons 
of the brethren of Ahaziah’ attending their master 
in Samaria or Jezreel; secondly, Kings implies 
that A., an idolater, was buried in the royal 
sepulchres. Now the Chronicler always carefully 
excludes idolaters (e.g. Jehoram, Joash, Amaziah, 

Ahaz) from ‘the sepulechres of the kings,’ and 

therefore he makes A., who was hiding in Samaria, 

be killed and buried there ; that he is buried at all 
being for the sake of his good father Jehoshaphat. 

Enough has been said to show that here, as else- 

where, the Chronicler, if more edifying, is not so 

reliable as the earlier writer. 
N.J. ἢ. WHITE. 


AHBAN (j20x ‘brother of an intelligent one’).— 
A Judahite, son of Abishur (1 Ch 2”), 


AHER (7px ‘another ’).—A Benjamite (1 Ch 72), 
perhaps identical with Ahiram of Nu 9088, 


AHI (ax ‘ brother’ ;* by many considcred to have 
the same meaning as AHIJAH, wh. see) occurs 
in MT, and consequently in AV and RV, twice: (1) 
a Gadite (1 Ch 5%); (2) an Asherite (1 Ch 7*). 
But the reading is in neither case free from doubt ; 
in 1 Ch 5” the Syr. omits the name, thus making 
vv./415 an uninterrupted genealogy of Abihail; 
but the LXX, which gives Ζαβουχάμ (᾿Αχιβούζ, A) 
υἱοῦ ᾿Αβδεήλ for Sxvax 13 ‘nk 12, must have had 
something very like ‘nx before them. The other 
VSS treat ‘18 as an appellative. In 1 Ch 7* for 
mm ‘ns, LXX, B has ᾿Αχιονιά, A ᾿Αχιουρὰ ᾿Ογά. 
Probably in the original continuous Heb. text 
some compound name in “nx was read (? 7nx), 


* For a fuller discussion of the meaning of this name 


and the following names beginning with Ahi, see Names, | 


PROPER. 


followed by another name of which the letters aan 
(in 73799) are a mutilated survival. 


AHIAH.—See AHIJAH. 


G. B. GRAY. 


AHIAM (ox’nx, meaning doubtful, according to 
some, ‘mother’s brother’).—One of David’s heroes. 
He was son of Sharar (2 ὃ 23°), or Sacar (1 Ch 11°), 
the Hararite. G. B. Gray. 


AHIAN (jinx ‘fraternal,’ B ᾿Ιααείμ, A ’Acly; 
these forms, together with the divergent text of 
the Syr., render the exact form of the original 
name uncertain).—Ahian was a Manassite, and is 
described as ‘son of Shemida’ (1 Ch 7); but the 
name is scarcely that of an individual; note in the 
context Abiezer and Shecliem, and ef. Nu 26°, 

G. BE. GRAY. 

AHIEZER (nx, ‘brother is help’).—4. Son of 
Ammishaddai, one of the tribal princes who 
represented Dan at the census and on certain other 
oceasions (Nu 1.5 2% 766-71 1025 (P)). 2. The chief of 
the Benjamite archers who joined David while he 
was in hiding at Ziklag (1 Ch 121-85). 

G. B. GRAY. 

AHIHUD (7:7°nx ‘ brother is majesty.’ In the form 
amnx (1 Ch 85) the second n is probably an error 
for 7).—1. Ace. to P, Ahihud the son of Shelomi 
was the prince (x°w3) of the tribe of Asher, who, 
with similar representatives of the other tribes (on 
W. of Jordan), was appointed by Moses, at the 
divine command, to divide Canaan into hereditary 
portions (Nu 3477 (P)). 2. A Benjamite. Probably 
the passage 1 Ch 85:17, the text of which is somewhat 
corrupt, means that Ehud begat Ahihud, and that 
Ahihud and his ‘brother’ Uzza were ancestors of 
the inhabitants of Geba. G. B. Gray. 


AHIJAH (a:08 or 35x ‘brother of J”’).—4. 
Iligh priest in the reign of Saul, and usually 
identified with Ahimelech (Josephus ‘ Abime- 
lech’) of 1S 21], 22 (so Ewald Hist. of Isr. ii. 
p. 415, n. 3, ‘since Melech, King, may be applied 
also to God’). He accompanied Saul’s army as 
possessor of the ephod oracle (1 S 14%); but when 
an occasion arose for its use, Saul, with his usual 
precipitate self-reliance, interrupted the priest 
while in the very act of consultation (vv.1*). This 
temerity seems to be afterwards tacitly reproved 
by Ahijah (v.*°): ‘Let us draw near hither unto 
God.’ The LXX reading in ν.}8 ‘ Bring hither the 
ephod,’ ete., is followed by Jos. (Azé. VI. vi. 3: ‘ He 
bade the high priest λαβόντα τὴν ἀρχιερατικὴν στολὴν 
προφητεύειν Ἶ, and accepted by most moderns. ‘The 
phrase, ‘bring hither,’ seems appropriated to the 
ephod (1S 989 307); and when the oracle is again 
consulted (143), the LAX-X δὸς δήλους. . . des ὁσιό- 
tyra, Vulg. ‘da ostensionem.. . da sanctitatem,’ 
appears to point to the Urim and Thummim which 
were attached to the ephod. On the other hand, 
the ark seems to be used as an oracle in Jg 20°, 
1 Ch 13%, and it often accompanied the host to 
battle. Agq., Sym., and Vulg. follow the Received 
text. 

We next read of this high priest, when David, 
fleeing from Saul, comes to inquire of the Lord 
by his means (1 8 22"), as he had often done before 
(22), The tabernacle appears to have been 
transferred to Nob from Shiloh when the latter 
was desolated (Ps 78°, Jer 7!+\4 26%), probably 
just after the death of Eli (to whom ‘ the priest— 
Shiloh,’ 1 S 14%, refers). Ahimelech’s alarm at 
the appearance of so great a man (22!*) unattended, 
was allayed by David’s plausible explanation ; and 
he actually gave the fugitive the shewbread of the 
priests, and the sword of Goliath, which had been 
suspended as a votive offering. Unfortunately 
there was a witness of the priest’s well-meant zeal, 
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Doeg the Edomite, who was performing some vow. 
Not long after, David’s worst anticipations (22°) 
were realised. Ahimelech, with the eighty-five 
(LXX, 305; Josephus, 385) priests of ‘his father’s 
house,’ was charged with conspiracy by Saul, 
and, notwithstanding his amazed _ protestations 
of innocence, condemned to instant death. Doeg, 
who did not share the traditional reverence 
felt by the king’s guard for the priests of J”, 
earried out the bloody order with the unnatural 
cruelty of his race. Abiathar alone escaped. 
The judgment on Eh’s house was being con- 
summated. 

2. The Shilonite, of Shiloh (1 K 145), is the pro- 
phet of the rise and fall of Jeroboam1. In 1K 11” 
we find the young ruler thinking out his plans of 
rebellion in a lonely walk, when he is met by 
Ahijah, who comes to consecrate and control lis 
ambitious designs. ‘The prophet (LXX, RV) had, 
doubtless by divine command (ef. Is 207, Jer 133), 
clad himself with a new garment. This he rends 
in twelve pieces, and giving ten of them to 
Jeroboam promises hin the reversion, on Solomon’s 
death, of the kingdom over ten tribes, and, eon- 
ditionally, ‘a sure house’ hke that of David, 
repeating at the same time the divine judgment 
which had been already (vv.98 D?) revealed to 
Solomon, probably through Ahijah himself. Years 
pass by; Jeroboam has realised his ambition, but 
not the ideal set before him by the prophet. His 
eldest son falls sick. The king bethinks him of 
the true seer now [60 years] old and blind; but, 
fearing lest his defection might elicit an adverse 
answer, he sends his wife [Ano] disguised as a poor 
woman, with a poor woman’s offering [‘ loaves, two 
cakes for his cluldren, grapes, and a jar of honey’. 
A divine revelation, however, has already un- 
masked the deception. Ahijah [sends his ian to 
meet her and bring her in, treats her gifts with 
scorn] anticipates her with the ‘heavy tidings’ of 
the extirpation of Jeroboam’s house, the dispersion 
of Israel, and, bitterest of all, the death of her 
child [‘ Thy maidens will come forth to meet thee, 
and will say to thee, The child is dead ... and 
they will lament for the child, saying, ‘“Ah Lord !” 

. and tle wailing came to meet her’j]. The 
second Greek account, from which the details in 
brackets are derived, is found in B after 12%, and 

laces this event before Jeroboam’s accession—an 
impossible place, —introduces Ahijah as a new 
character (2 K 145), and also ascribes to Shemaiah 
a symbolical prophecy similar to that of Ahijah, 
but spoken at Shechem before the rejection of 
Rehoboam. 14!-*° is omitted in B, but found in A, 
ete., supphed, according to Field, from Aquila. 
These facts and the want of connexion in 1176-4 
lead W. R. Smith to conclude that ‘both parts of 
the story of Ahijah are a fluctuating uncertain 
element in the text’ (O7JC* 119). Ewald also says 
that 149. δ. 16 are later additions (Hist. of Isr. iv. 
p. 29,n3). Jos. (Ant. VIII. xi. 1) gives the verses 
in a different order. 

Ahijah was one of the historians of Solomon’s 
reign according to 2 Ch 9”, 

3. 1 K 4°, one of two brothers, Solomon’s scribes 
or secretaries. Their father Shisha (Seraiah, 
28 87; Sheva, 28 20%; Shavsha, 1 Ch 18%) held 
the same post under David. 4 Father of king 
ibaasha, 1 I 157-8 2177, 9 K 9°. §. 1 Ch 2% (LXX 
ἀδελφὸς αὐτοῦ), youngest son of Jerahmeel, or his 
first wife, if we read with Bertheau, ‘of or from 
Ahijah,’ Ὁ having dropped out. See next verse. 
6. 1 Ch 87, one of the ‘heads of fathers’ houses’ 
of Geba, a son of Ehud, for which read ‘ Abihud,’ 
v.32 (Pesh., Gritz), or ‘ Ahoah’ (v.*). In the begin- 
ning of the verse read ‘namely’ for ‘and.’ The 
text is very obscure. See Q.P.B. % 1 Ch 11°, 
the Pelonite, one of David’s mighty men; but 
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Kennicott, ete., read instead ‘ Eliaam—Gilonite,’ 
from 2 § 23%, 8. 1 Ch 26% (In David’s time) ‘ of 
the Levites, Ahijah was over the treasuries.’ 
LXX, followed by Bertheau, ete., reads, ‘the 
Levites, their brethren (¢.e. the sons of Ladan, 
v.21), were over,’ ete. 9. Neh 1025 (RV Ahiah), 
one of ‘the chiefs of the people’ who sealed to 
the covenant under Nehemiah. 
N. J. D. WHITE. 
AHIKAM (o7°58 ‘my brother has arisen’).—Son 
of Shaphan, a courtier under Josiah, mentioned as 
one of the deputation sent by the king to Huldah 
the prophetess (2 K 2213.}4. 2 Ch 34”), and later 
as using his influence to protect Jeremiah from the 
violence of the populace during the reign of 
Jehoiakim (Jer 2674). He was father of Gedaliah, 
the governor of the land of Judah appointed by 
Nebuchadnezzar (2 K 257? al.). 
C. F. BURNEY. 
AHILUD (nbnx, perhaps a contraction of ‘nx 
ab: ‘child’s brother’).—1. (2 S 816 20%, 1 Καὶ 43, 
1 Ch 18).—Father of Jehoshaphat, the chronicler 
uuder David and Solomon. 2. (1 Καὶ 4:2 Father 
of Baana, one of Solomon’s twelve commissariat 
officers. C. F. BURNEY. 


AHIMAAZ (yyons ‘my brother is wrath’).—1. 
Son of Zadok. He wasa remarkably swift runner, 
whose style was well known (28 185), and as such 
he played an important part on the occasion of 
Absalom’s rebelhon. As had been arranged by 
David (2 1557. 28 85-86), he and Jonathan, son of 
Abiathar, ‘stayed by En-rogel, and a maidservant 
used to go and tell them,’ from the priests, the 
plans of Absalom which had been divulged by 
Hushai, ‘and they went and told King David.’ 
This must have occurred more than once (2 8 177). 
Details of their last and most critical adventure 
are given (17!8-?!), when, aided by a woman’s craft, 
they succeeded in conveying the news that saved 
David’s life. After the battle, Ahimaaz offered 
his services as messenger of victory; but Joab, 
fearing that the odium of being the first to tell of 
Absalom’s death might injure the young man’s 
prospects, refused, out of kindness, to allow him 
to run, and entrusted the duty to the Cushite 
courier. Ahimaaz, however, saw a way out of the 
difficulty; Joab yielded reluctantly to his impor- 
tunity, and Ahimaaz ‘ran by the way of the Plain’ 
(the floor of the Jordan valley, Gn 13” etc.); and 
by superior swiftness, and also, as is implied, by 
taking an easier route, ‘overran the Cushite.’ He 
did not belie David’s description: ‘He is a good 
man, and cometh with good tidings,’ for by an 
adroit suppressio vert he achieved his purpose, and 
left to the Cushite the ungrateful office of breaking 
the king’s heart. We read nothing more of Ahimaaz 
after this. It does not appear that he was ever 
high priest, since Azariah his son (1 Ch 68:93) seems 
to have succeeded Zadok (1 Καὶ 43. 2. (1 5 145) 
Father of Ahinoam, Saul’s wife. 3. (1 Καὶ 418 One 
of Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers. He had 
the district of Naphtali as the field of his operations. 
Since he alone of the twelve has no father men- 
tioned, it has been conjectured that he may pos- 
sibly be the son of Zadok; but he surely would 
have succeeded his father in the high priesthood. 
Ahimaaz married Basemath, one of Solomon’s 
daughters. Another of these officers made a similar 
alliance, which indicates that they held a high 
rank. N. J. Ὁ. WHITE. 


AHIMAN (jms: on the form, see Moore as cited 
below).—1. The sons of Anak or Anakites (see 
ANAK) are frequently mentioned, chiefly in D ; but 
the special names Ahiman, Sheshai, and Talmai 
occur only in JE (Nu 13”, Jos 15“) and Jg 1”, cf. 
νι According to these passages, Ahiman, 
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Sheshai, and Talmai were ‘sons’ or ‘children of 
Anak? (ΡΠ ‘12 or ‘ya v5: for the latter, cf. 1d 
ΠΡ 2 S 26-18), whose father was Arba (Jos 15, 
perhaps P). But, as a matter of fact, neither 
Anak (=long-necked) nor Arba (=four: with 
Kiriath-arba cf. Beer-sheba) are personal names 
(see Moore, Judges 1%). There is therefore no 
reason to doubt what the context of the above- 
cited passages suggests, viz. that Ahiman, Sheshai, 
and Talmai are the names, not of individuals, but 
of clans. 

A., then, was a clan resident in Hebron (the 
more familiar name of Kiriath-arba) at the time of 
the Heb. conquest, and driven thence by Caleb. The 
clan may have been of Aramaic origin, since the 
names of Sheshai and Talmai are of an Aram. type, 
and the name Ahiman has analogy in Aram. as 
well as Heb. See further, Driver, Dewt. p. 23f.; 
Moore, Judges, p. 24 f. 

2. The name of a family or division of door- 
kecpers, 1 Ch 917, This name is abscnt, not only 
from the briefer list in Neh 11, but also from the 
Jonger list in Ezr 1033 (=1 Es 5%). It is possible, 
therefore, that the name (jo’nx) in Chron. is simply 
-due to dittography from the following word o7°ns 
(=their brethren); if this be so, it may have been 
facilitated by association with the Anakites (see 
No. 1), the preceding name in Chron.—T'almon— 
closely resembling in sound the Anakite Talmai. 
But the genuinencss of the name is defended by 
Bertheau ; οἵ. the fowr names in v.™" and the four 
divisions suggested by vv.248, G. B. GRAY. 


AHIMELEGH (ab>7s ‘ brotherof Melek (Molech)’). 
—4. Theson of Ahitub, and grandson of Phinehas. 
He eithcr succeeded his brother Ahijah in the 
priesthood, or was the same person under another 
name (1 S 14*38),. On the supposition that they 
are identical, the main facts regarding him (18 211: 
999-19) are given under AHIJAH; see also DorEG. In 
2S 81 and 1 Ch 24° it is generally supposed 
that the names of Abiathar and Ahimelech have 
been transposed by a copyist, so that we need not 
reckon another Ahimelech, grandson of the first. 
2. A Hittite, who joined David when a fugitive, 
and became one of his captains (1 S 265). 

kh. M. Boyp. 

AHIMOTH (nin-ns, apparently ‘ brother is death’). 
—Mentioned only in the genealogy of 1 Ch 6” 
(Heb. v!°), where ie appears as son of Elkanah and 
brother of Amasai. For a discussion of the text 
and puree of the genealogy, sce Bertheau; cf. 
also MAHATH (ν. 5). G. B. GRAY. 


AHINADAB (πὴ πε ‘brother is generous’).—Son 
of Iddo, one of the 12 officers appointed by Solomon 
for the victualling of the royal household. He 
was stationed at Mahanaim (1 K 412). 

G. B. GRAY. 

AHINOAM (oyins ‘brother is pleasantness’).—4. 
Daughter of Ahimaaz and the wife of Saul (1S 14). 
2. Ahinoam the Jezreelitess was one of the two 
women—Abigail being the other—whom David 
married after Michal had been taken from him. 
A. and Abigail were both with David while he 
sojourned with Achish at Gath, and were sub- 
sequently at Ziklag ; from the latter city they were 
carried off by the Amalekites, but rescued by David 
and his men (1 5. 8018), After Saul’s death A. and 
Abigail went up to Hebron with David, and there 
A. gave birth to David’s firstborn, Amnon (1 ὃ 255 
2, al, 2 Ὁ 27.37, 1 Οἷυ 8}), α, BeGRAY: 


AHIO ("πν)---ἴ, Appears to be the name of a son 
of Abinadab (No. 1), and brother of Uzzah who 
drove the cart on which the ark was placed when 
removed from Abinadab’s house (28 6* 4, 1 Ch 1387). 
In all three cases the LXX renders the word of 


ἀδελφοὶ αὐτοῦ, which merely involves a different 
pronunciation of the same consonants—vpx ; this 
may be right, but on the whole a proper name seems 
more probable in the context. 2. (LXX ἀδελφὸς 
(A ἀδελφοὶ) αὐτοῦ, 1 Ch 8%! ; ἀδελφός (A ἀδελφοί, 1 Ch 
937)) A son of Jciel, and brother of Kish, the 
father of Saul. 3. Another Ahio is mentioned in 
the genealogy of Benjamin (! Ch 8%). Here also 
the LXX has ἀδελφὸς (A ἀδελφοὶ) αὐτοῦ, and in {1115 
case is probably right. Cf. Bertheau, in loco. 
GB GRAY. 

AHIRA (yvns).—Son of Enan, one of the 12 tribal 
princes who represented Naphtah at the census 
and on certain other occasions (Nu 11" 229 778.83 
105: 0}} 


AHIRAM, AHIRAMITES (ov nx, ὌΠ ‘ brother 
is exalted’).—The eponym of a Benj. family—the 
Ahiramites, Nu 26% (P). The name A. occurs in 
the corrupt forms ‘ny (see EHI) in Gn 467! (P), and 
nny (see AHARAH) in 1 Ch 81; in defence of the 
originality of the form Ahiram, see Gray, Stud. in 
Heb. Proper Names, p. 35. G. B. Gray. 


AHISAMAGCH (3>20'ns ‘ brother has supported ’).— 
A Danite, father of Oholiab (AV Aholiab), Ex 819 
So aS (Pe 


AHISHAHAR (xnv*nx (pausal form) ‘brother is 
dawn’) is described in the Benjamite genealogies as 
one of the ‘sons of Bilhan,’ 1 Ch 7. See under 
BILHAN. 


AHISHAR (ans ‘my brother has sung’’).—Super- 
intendent of Solomon’s household (1 K 4°). 


AHITHOPHEL (Στ ΠΕ ‘my brother is folly’— 
Oxf. Heb. Lex.), was a native of Giloh, a town in 
the south-western part of the highlands of Judea, 
identified unccrtainly with a village three miles 
north-west of Halhul. He was a very influential 
counsellor of David, his reputation for political 
sagacity being unrivalled; but. he was destitute of 
principle, a man of craft rather than of character 
(2 S 15-17%, 1 Ch 27%). We joined the rebellion 
of Absalom, possibly through ambition, possibly 
out of sympathy with the resentment of his tribe 
of Judah at the decline of its tribal pre-eminence. 
It is supposed by some that he was also the 
grandfather of Bathsheba (cf. 2 S 23° with 11°); 
but the identification of her father with the son 
of A. is open to question, though certainly possible. 
The policy he advised was that Absalom should 
take possession of his father’s harem, thus showing 
that no pardon could be expected from David, and 
that he should proceed at once in pursuit of his 
father. When Hushai’s counsel of delay prevailed, 
A. recognised the necessary failure of the enter- 
prise, withdrew to Giloh, and hanged himself 
(2 § 17%). There is no other case of deliberate 
suicide, except in war, mentioned in the OT, 
and the parallel in the NT is the case of Judas 
Allusions to A. have been found in Ps 41% 55% 
591 and elsewhere; but these must not be treated 
as designed, and no inference can be drawn from 
them as to the authorship of the psalms. The 
Talmud and Midrashim occasionally refer to him. 
In the latter he is classed with Balaam as an 
instance of the ruin which overtakes wisdom that 
is not the gift of Heaven; and in the former (Baba 
bathra 1. 7) the great lesson of his life is said to be, 
‘Be not in strife with the house of David, and 
break off from none of its rule.’ Εν W. Moss. 


AHITOB (B ᾿Αχειτώβ, A ᾽Αχιτ-, AV Achitod), 
1 Es 82.—An ancestor of Ezra, son of Amarias and 
father of Sadduk [Ahitub]. 
H. St. J. THACKERAY. 
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AHITUB (22 'nx ‘brother is goodness’).—1. Son 
of Phinehas and grandson of Eh, the father of 
Ahimelech or Ahijah the priest who was put to 
death by Saul(15 145 229-29), 2. Ace. to 25 8" (= 
1 Ch 15:6) the father, acc. to 1 Ch 911 Neh 11" the 
grandfather, of Zadok the priest who was con- 
temporary with David and Solomon. It is very 
doubtful, however, whether this A. does not owe 
his existence to a copyist’s error. The text of 
2 S 8!” should probably run ἼΘ᾽ ΠΝ 2 ama prow 
aeneyja: ‘And Zadok and Abiathar the son of 
Ahimelech, the son of Ahitub’ (so Wellhausen, 
Budde, Kittel, Driver). 3. Still more exposed to 
suspicion 15 the existence of another A., father of 
another Zadok (1 Ch 6"+}4, 1 Es 84,2 Es 1. ἃ. 
An ancestor of Judith, Jth 8!, AV Acitho. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

AHLAB (29ny), Jg 1.—A city of Asher. The 
site is supposed to be that of the later Gush 
Halab or Gischala (Jos. Life, 10; Wars, ΧΙ. 
xxi. 1), now El-Jish in Upper Galilee ; but this is, 
of course, uncertain. See Neubauer, Géog. Tal. 
s.v. Gushhalab; and Reland, Pal. Illustr. p. 817. 

C. R. CONDER. 

AHLAI (bny “Ὁ that!’ ef. Ps 1195),—14. The 
daughter (?) of Sheshan (1 Ch 231, cf. v.*4). 2. The 
father of Zabad, one of David’s mighty men 
(1 Ch 11%). 


AHOAH (ning).—Son of Bela, a Benjamite (1 Ch 85 
=mnx of ν.7., See AHIJAH (6). The patronymic 
Ahohite occurs in 2 8 23°. 


AHUMAI (‘p:nx).—A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 43). 


AHUZZAM (ons ‘possessor,’ AV Ahuzam).—A 
mau of Judah (1 Ch 4°). 


AHUZZATH (nins ‘ possession ’).—‘ The friend’ of 
Abimelech, the Philistine of Gerar, mentioned on 
the oceasion when the latter made a league with 
Isaac at Beersheba (Gn 26°), The position of 
‘king’s friend’ may possibly have been an official 
one, and the title a technical one (ef. 1 K 45, 
L Ch 2733. The rendering of the LXX gives a 
different conception, that of ‘ pronubus’ or friend 
of the bridegroom (’Ox0f48 ὁ νυμφαγωγὸς αὐτοῦ). For 
the fem. termination -ath, cf. the Phil. name 
‘Goliath’ (see Driver’s note on 1 § 174) and the 
Arabian name ‘ Genubath’ (1 K 11°). 

H. E. RYLE. 

AHZAI (ims for ams ‘J” hath grasped,’ AV 
Ahasai).—A priest, Neh 11!*=Jahzerah, 1 Ch 912, 


AI (‘ya), Jos 72 81:39. 101-2 129, Ezr 958. Neh 752 
(Jer 49%, a elerical error for Alt), called Hai in 
Gn 12° 13° AV; and Aija (xy ‘Ayyd) in Neh 11°. 
In Is (10°) Aiath (n:y).—The name means ‘ heap,’ 
and it is not enumerated as an inhabited place 
after the conquest until about B.c. 700, but secnis 
to have been inhabited after the Captivity. The 
situation is defined as east of Bethel, beside Beth 
Aven, with valleys to the north and west (Jos 
81. 12)) The site which agrecs with these con- 
ditions is found at Haiydn, immediately south of 
a conspicuous stone mound called /¢-Zell, ‘the 
mound.’ There is a deep ravine to the north, an 
open valley to the west, and a flat plain to S. and 
E. This site is 24 miles S.E. of Bethel, and on 
the road thenee to the Jordan Valley. It is 
evidently the site of an ancient town, with rock- 
eut tombs. See SIVP vol. ii. sh. xiv. Some MSS 
read Aija for Gaza (7.e. ay for ay) in 1 Ch 7%, 
which appears to be the correct rendcring. 

C. R. CONDER. 

AIAH (7x).—1. Son of Zibeon (Gn 36% (AV 
Ajah), 1 Ch 1. 2. Father of Rizpah, Saul’s con- 
cubine (2 S 37 21% 1 11), 


AIATH, Is 10%; AIJA, Neh 11*!.—See ΑἹ. 


AIJALON (joy), AV Ajalon, Jos 10% 19:2, 
2 Ch 2818; Aijalon, Jos 21%, Jg 1% 121 § 14%, 
1 Ch 6 89 62 sCh 11° (in Jo 19.158 ΔΒ Ἰδοῦ οἱ 
the name is noticed in Zebulun, otherwise un- 
known).—This town in Dan was in the Shephelah, 
beneath the ascent of Bethhoron. It is the modern 
village of Ydélo. The name appears to mean ‘ place 
of the deer.’ The town is clearly noticed in a 
letter from the king of Jerusalem, in the Tel el- 
Amarna correspondence, as Aialuna. It was known 
to the Jews in the 4th eent. A.D. (Onomasticon, 
s.v. Aialon) as less than 2 Roman miles from 
Emmaus-Nicopolis, on the road to Jerusalem. This 
agrees with the situation of Y4lo and ’AmwéAs. 
See SWPP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 

C. R. CONDER. 

AIJELETH HASH-SHAHAR, Ps 22 (title).—See 
PSALMS. 


AIM.—To ‘aim at,’ in the sense of ‘conjecture,’ 
‘make guesses at,’ occurs Wis 139 ‘For if they 
were able to know so much that they could aim at 
(στοχάζομαι, RV ‘explore’) the world.’ Cf. H. 
Smith (1593), ‘No marvel if he did aim that his 
death was near at hand.’ J. HASTINGS. 


AIN (Ὁ, usually spelled “Ayin, and represented 
in transliteration by ‘) is the sixteenth letter of 
the Heb. ALPHABET (wh. see), and so is used to 
introduce the sixteenth part of Ps 119. See 
PSALMS. 


AIN (j:y ‘an eye, or spring ’).—1. On the northern 
boundary of Israel, as given Nu 34". It lay 
west (SW. ?) of Riblah. It is almost impossible 
now to describe the boundary there given. 
Riblah has been identified with the village still 
bearing that name, 20 miles south-west of Hums 
(Emesa) and Zedad, with Sadfid some 30 miles 
east of Riblah ; other points are unknown. Robin- 
son, following Thomson, places Ain at ‘Ain el-‘Asy, 
the main fountain of the Orontes, about 15 miles 
south-west of Riblah (Researches (1852), p. 538). 
Conder identifies this with Hazor-Enan (Heth and 
Moab, p. 7 ff.). A deseription of this fountain 
of the Orontes will be found in the passages 
referred to. On the whole question, see under 
PALESTINE, and other places named with Ain 
in Nu 3471; also A. B. Davidson’s Ezekiel, pp. 
351, 352. 

2. Jos 152 197 and 1 Ch 4%. Here Ain and 
Rimmon should apparently be read as one name, 
Ain-Rimmon= En-Rimmon, which see. 

A. HENDERSON. 

AIR (my, ἀήρ, οὐρανός) is the first of the thres 
divisions—‘ the heaven above,’ ‘the earth beneath,’ 
and ‘the water under the earth.’ Its usual sense 
is the atmosphere resting upon the earth, with 
special terms for the highest heavens and for air 
in motion, as wind, breath, ete. As the locality of 
air is above the earth, so its language is that of 
the supernatural. As the emblem of the insub- 
stantial, and the antithesis of ‘flesh and blood’ 
(Eph 612), it is regarded as the dwelling - place 
of powers which, though under God, are over 
man. 

Satan is deseribed as ‘the prince of the power of 
the air’ (Eph 2?), and the war of the Lord is there 
lifted out of all tribal provincialism, and declared 
to be a world-wide conflict between elemental good 
and evil. For safety and suecess in this battle ‘ the 
whole armour of God’ is needed. In Dt 3217 the 
heathen gods are called Shedhim, the term by which 
modern Jews denote the malignant spirits that are 
considered to infest the air. The fear of offending 
them makes the uneducated Jewish woman say, 
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‘By your leave’! when throwing out water from 
her door-step ; and the dread of their congregated 
power makes the Jews walk quickly in the funeral 
procession. The same superstition passed into the 
Christian Church with regard to the efficacy of the 
passing bell. The Jews in the Bynes OB Ue OEP 
when repeating the solemn watchword of Israe 
‘Hear, ὁ Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord,’ 
prolong the pronunciation of the word 1nx ‘ one,’ as 
a protection against the hostility of the air-powers. 
See DEMON. G. Δ. MACKIE. 


δ 
> 


AKAN (jpy).—A descendant of Esau (Gn 36”). 
The name appears in 1 Ch 1* as Jakan. 


AKATAN (Ακατάν, AV Acatan), 1 Es 8°°.—Father 
of Joannes, who returned with Ezra, called Hak- 
katan, Ezr 8}, 


AKELDAMA (Ac 1° WH ᾿Ακελδαμάχ, TR ᾿Ακελ- 
daud, AV Aceldama).—The popular name of ‘the 
field of blood,’ bought with the money paid to and 
returned by the traitor, Mt 273°, The language 
of Ac 1'8 scems also to imply that it was so named 
as the scene of his suicide. It is not impossible 
that a spot so defiled would be eagerly sold and 
bought in the circumstances described. Such a 
place must have always been needed (Jer 267°), 
and at the time this ‘field’ was purchased, owing 
to the multitude of ‘strangers’ dwelling in and 
visiting Jerusalem, there may have been urgent 
need for a larger place of burial, and a difficulty 
of procuring land for such a purpose. The place 
had been previously known as ‘the potter’s field,’ 
and seems to be identified with ‘the potter’s house’ 
of Jer 182 19°, which was in the ἜΠΗΣ of the son 
of Hinnom, the scene in earlier times of Molech- 
worship, and subsequently defiled as a place of 
burial (Jer 7°82, 2 IK 23), The traditional site 
is still known as Hakk-ed-Dumm (in the 12th 
cent. called Chaudemar, a manifest corruption 
of the original). It is situated half-way up the 
hill, to the south of the Pool of Siloam, on a level 
spot. ‘It is now a partly ruined building, 78 ft. 
long outside and 57 ft. wide, erected over rock- 
cut caves and a deep trench.’ Originally there 
had been tombs cut in a natural cave, which forms 
the inner or southern part; and though these 
have been broken up to enlarge the space, six 
‘loculi’ remain on the western side and two on 
the eastern. A deep trench has been cut in front 
of the original rock-tombs, 30 ft. deep, 21 ft. 
wide, and 63 ft. long. The wall built on the 
outer edge of the trench is about 30 ft. high. A 
stone roof thrown over the trench joins the hill 
face (PHF St, 1892, p. 283 ff.). Apparently there 
was a cliff here with a natural cave in the 
face of it. This may have been used, as caves 
frequently are, as a potter’s workshop. But the 
name of the gate, ‘ Harsith,’ Jer 19? ‘the gate of 
potsherds,’ would rather indicate that the site of 
the potter’s workshop was close by the gate, and 
not across a valley from it; his work would also 
require a supply of water to be at hand; nor can 
the Valley of Hinnom be said to be conclusively 
identified. According to Eusebius, Akeldama was 
on the north of the city ; Jerome (by a slip or of 
design) places it on the south. From the seventh 
century (Arculph) it has been pointed out on the 
presently accepted site. Krafft (Top. Jer. p. 193) 
says he saw clay dug at Hakk-ed-Dumm; but 
Schick denies that potter’s clay is found there, and 
says that only a kind of chalk used to mix with 
clay is got higher up the hill; but even if it were, 
clay is not used where it is found, but where 
facilities for its use are greatest. The ownership 
of the spot has been more valued in later times than 
when purchased by the chief priests. In the 12th 


cent. the Latins got it from the Syrians, in the 
16th cent. it was in the possession of the Armenians, 
in the 17th cent. of the Greeks, and it passed again 
to the Armenians, who at the close of that century 
paid a rent for it to the Turks. More strange is 
the virtue attached to its soil of quickly consuming 
dead bodies, because of which, notwithstanding its 
history, 270 shiploads are said to have been taken 
to form the Campo Santo at Rome, and seven 
shiploads to Pisa for a like purpose. Schick cal- 
culates the accumulation in it of bones and small 
stones at 10 to 15 ft. deep. A. HENDERSON. 


AKKOS (Ακκώς, A; ‘AxBdés, B; AV Accoz), 1 Es 
538 — HAKKOZ (wh. see). 


AKKUB (n2py).—1. A son of Elioenai (1 Ch 3%). 
2. A Levite, one of the porters at the E. gate of 
the temple, the eponym of a family that returned 
from the Exile! Ci 91), Ezr 2. Neh? 1115 105). 
called in 1 Es5% Dacubi. 3. The name of a family 
of Nethinim (Ezr 2%), ealled in 1 Es 5°° Acud. 4. 
A Levite who helped to expound the law (Neh 87). 
LXX omits. Called in 1 Es 9% Jacubus. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

AKRABBIM (catpy myn), Nu 344, Je 156. Less 
correctly Acrabbim Jos 15° AV, ‘The Scorpion 
Pass.’—The name given to an ascent on the south 
side of the Dead Sea, a very barren region. See 
DEAD SEA. C. R. CONDER. 


AKRABATTINE (’AxpaBarrivy) in Idumea (1 Mac 
53, AV Arabattine).—The region near Akrabbim. 


ALABASTER. See Box, MINERALS. 
ALAMOTH, Ps 46 (title), 1 Ch 15°.—See PSALMS. 


ALBEIT.—Albeit is a contraction for ‘all be it,’ 
and means ‘al(l) though it be.’ Properly it should 
be, and sometimes is, followed by ‘ that’; but when 
regarded as a single word (=although), ‘that’ is 
omitted. It occurs only in Ezk 13’ ‘a. I have 
not spoken,’ and Philem?* ‘a. I do not say to 
thee’ (RV ‘that I say not unto thee’); but is more 
freq. in Apocr., Wis 119 Sus'®* I Mac 12? 15” 
2 Maes" J. HASTINGS. 


ALCIMUS (ox ‘God sets up,’ grecised into 


Λλκιμος, “ valiant,’ and abbreviated into Ὁ), whence 


᾿Τάκειμος, Jos. Ant. XII. ix. 5, and ᾿Ιάκεμος, 1b. XX. 
x. 3) was the son (Baba bathra i. 33), or more pro- 
bably the sister’s son (Alidrash rabba 65 et al.), of 
Jose ben-Joeser, the famous pupil of Antigonus of 
Socho. He was a native of Zeruboth, of Aaronic 
descent, but a leader of the Syrian and Hellenizing 
party. By Antiochus Eupator he was nominated 
to the high priesthood (B.C. 162), but was unable 
to exercise its functions on account of the iu- 
fluence in Jerus. of Judas Maccabeeus. Retiring to 
Antioch, he gathered around him ‘the lawless and 
ungodly men of Israel’ (1 Mae 75), by which is 
probably meant such members of the Hellenizing 
party as had been driven from Jerus. by the 
successes of Judas. As soon as Demetrius Soter 
had established himself at Antioch, the party of A. 
charged Judas with treason, and secured the king’s 
favour for themselves. Demetrius was persuaded 
to renominate A. to the high priesthood, and to 
send an army under Bacchides, governor of 
Mesopotamia, with orders to install A. and to 
punish the Maccabees. The march of Bacchides 
does not appear to have been opposed; and at 
Jerus. it was found that many of the Hasidim 
were ready to support A., ostensibly because of his 
priestly descent, but really perhaps because of their 
suspicion of the dynastic designs of Judas. Sixty 
of their leaders, amongst whom is said (MJidrasik 


— 
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rabba) to have been Jose ben-Joeser himself, were, 
however, soon after put to death together, by the 
order of the joint representatives of the Syrian 
king ; and on the part of Bacchides further cruelties 
followed. The effect was to reduce the people to a 
condition of sullen submission; and Bacchides 
returned to Antioch, leaving a sufficient force to 
maintain A. in his priestly and vice-regal dignity. 
For a very short time the support of the Syrian 
troops enabled him to carry out his Hellenizing 
policy. Buta reaction soon took place in favour 
of the party of Judas, who forsook the retirement 
in which he had remained during the presence of 
Bacchides in the country, and made himself master 
of all the outlying districts. A. went in person to 
the king, and by means of large presents secured 
the despatch of a second force under Nicanor, who 
was appointed to the governorship of Judea. 
Nicanor at first formed an alliance, and apparently 
an intimate friendship, with Judas. But A., dis- 
pleased at the neglect to install him in his office, 
returned again to Demetrius, who sent strict orders 
to Nicanor to seize Judas and bring him at once 
to Antioch. Judas managed to escape from an 
attempt to overcome him by treachery; and the 
two armies met at Adasa, near Bethhoron, on the 
13th of Adar (March, B.c. 161). Nicanor fell in 
the battle, and the Syrian army was almost 
annihilated. Another army was collected by 
Demetrius, and sent into Judea under the com- 
mand of Bacchides. Judas was defeated and slain 
at the battle of Eleasa, and Bacchides proceeded to 
occupy Jerus. This time Bacchides remained in 
the country, and effectually protected A., who was 
at last able to discharge without hindrance his high 
ΡΟΣ duties. His chief object appears to have 

een to abolish the separation of Jew from Greek. 
With that view he commanded the destruction of 
‘the wall of the inner court of the sanctuary,’ and 
also of ‘the works of the prophets.’ The former 
has been identified with the Soreg, or low wooden 
breastwork before the steps leading between the 
courts; but the allusion seems to be rather to the 
wall itself, marking the limits beyond which 
Gentiles and the unclean were not allowed to pass. 
This was one of the separatist characteristics of the 
temple, ascribed in tradition sometimes to Haggai 
and Zechariah, sometimes to the members of the 
Great Synagogue. But before the destruction was 
completed, A. died (B.C. 160) of paralysis. Pss 74. 
79. 80 have been interpreted as reflecting the senti- 
ments of pious Jews during his priesthood. But 
the best authority for the period is 1 Mac 755° 91-57, 
though cautious use may be made also of 2 Mac 
141-7, and Jos. Ant. XII. ix. 5, XII. x. 

R. W. Moss. 

ALEMA (ἐν ᾿Αλάμοις A, ᾿Αλέμοις ), 1 Mac 57°,—A 

city in Gilead. The site is unknown. 


ALEMETH (n>by).— 1. A son of Becher the 
Benjamite (1 Ch 78, AV Alameth). 2. A descendant 
of Saul (1 Ch 886 9%). 


ALEPH (s&).—First letter of Heb. Alphabet. 
See ALPHABET, PSALMS, and A. 


ALEXANDER (’Adéavépos),—The name occurs 
five times in NT, and apparently belongs to as 
many distinct persons. 

1. Mk 15%. A son of SIMON of Cyrene, and 
brother of RUFUS (see these names). A. and 
Rufus are evidently expected to be familiar names 
to the readers. Very possibly they were Christian 
Jews. 

2. Ac 45. ‘Annas the high priest was therc, and 
Caiaphas, and John, and Alexander, and as many 
as were of the kindred of the high priest’ (RV). 
Of this A. nothing further is knowr. The sug- 


gestion of Baronius, Pearson, and Lightfoot, that 
he was the well-known Alabarch (on this title see 
Schiirer, H/P τι. ii. 280) of Alexandria and brother 
of Philo (Jos. Ant. Xvull. vill. 1, οἵ. ΧΙΧ. ν. 1), 
‘scarcely needs serious discussion’ (Edersheim). 
Philo was of high and wealthy birth (Jos. Xx. v. 2), 
but Jerome’s statement (de Viris Illustr. xi.) that 
he was ‘de genere sacerdotum’ is unsupported by 
any evidence. 

ὃ. Ac 19%. ‘And some of the multitude in- 
structed A., the Jews putting him forward. And 
A. beckoned with the hand, and would have made 
a defence unto the people. But when wen. er- 
ceived that he was a Jew’... ete. etc. (RVm). 
The Jews were a natural and usual object of 
the religious animosity (cf. ἱερόσυλοι v.*”, and Ro 27), 
which on this occasion they had done nothing to 
provoke. A. is put forward by his co-religionists to 
clear them of complicity with St. Paul, but the en- 
raged mob will give no Jew ahearing. The absence 
of any τις suggests (cf. v.°) that A. was well known at 
Ephesus ; he may even have been one of the ἐργάται 
or τεχνῖται of v.%, and thus identifiable with No. 5; 
but this, although it is stated (by Ewald, apud 
Nosgen, ix loc.) that Jews were sometimes engaged 
in forbidden trades, lacks evidence. 

4, 1 ΤΊ 12, Mentioned with HYMENAEUS (cf. 
2 Ti 91ὴ as one of the unconscientious teachers who 
had ‘made shipwreck concerning the faith.’ St. 
Paul ‘delivered them unto Satan’ (cf. 1 Co 5°, and 
see SATAN). There is no strong reason to identify 
this A. with No. 8. 

8. 2Ti1 44%, This A. (1) was a smith (χαλκεύς). 
The word originally meant a worker in copper ; but 
as other metals came to be more commonly worked, 
it became applicable (Lid. and 8. s.v.) to workers 
in any metal, esp. iron (Gn 4% LXX, see also 
TRADES). This makes possible, but by no means 
proves, the identity of A. with No. 3, ¢fthe latter 
could be shown to be one of the craftsmen of Demet- 
rius. (2) A. had ‘done’ (ἐνεδείξατο) St. Paul many 
evils ; in particular he had greatly withstood (λίαν 
ἀντέστη, ci. Ac 138) his words. (3) Timothy is 
cautioned against a like experience. This last point 
locates A. with Timothy at Ephesus, and makes it 
probable that (2) also refers to something that had 
taken place when St. Paul was last there (1 ΤΊ 15). 
If (2) refers to heretical teaching, our present A. 
might be identified with No. 4. But (2) is equally 
compatible with Jewish hostility ; and if so, we 
might combine (1) and (2) with the object of identi- 
fying him with No. 3. In any case No. 5 is the 
only possible link between 3 and 4. For specimens 
of the many possible conjectures on the whole sub- 
ject, see the comm. am doc. and Holtzmann, Pastor- 
albriefe, p. 255 sq. Tf, with many critics, we regard 
the Epistles to Timothy as non-Pauline, we might 
follow the last-named writer in regarding Ac 19” 
as the basis of the notice in 2 Ti; but in reality 
the two passages have nothing in common except 
the name; the malicious personal antagonism 
which is so prominent here is unhinted at there. 

A. ROBERTSON. 

ALEXANDER III. (Αλέξανδρος, ‘defender of 
men’), known as the Great, was the son of Philip 11., 
king of Macedonia, and of Olympias, a Molossian 
princess, and was born at Pella, B.c. 356. He 
succeeded his father in B.c. 336, and two years later 
set out on his eastern expedition. The battles of 
the Granicus (B.C. 334) and of Issus (B.C. 333) made 
him master of 8. W. Asia. Egypt was next subdued, 
and Alexandria founded in B.C. 331. The discon- 
tent of his army thwarted his designs upon India, 
and in B.C. 323 he died at Babylon. 

For Alexander’s connexion with the Jews, the 
principal authority is Jos. Ant, IX. vill. 3-6. The 
story runs that, whilst he was besieging Tyre, A. 
sent orders to the Jews to transfer their allegiance 
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to him, and to supply him with provisions and 
auxiliaries. The high priest refused on the ground 
of his oath of fidelity to Darius. <A. destroyed 
Tyre, took Gaza (B.C. 332) after a two months’ 
siege (Diodor. xvii. 8; Arrian, 11. 26, 27), and 
marched against Jerus. ‘The high priest Jaddua 
(Neh 12), or Simon the Just (Yoma 69), was 
taught in a dream what to do, and led out the 
priests and the pcople to meet him. At Sapha 
(aay ‘She Steed: ’; known also as Scopus, Jos. 
lVars, V. ii. 3, an eminence near Jerus. whence city 
and temple were all visible) the priest and the 
king met. A. bowed before the divine name on 
the priest’s tiara, and to the protestations of 
Parmenio replied that in a dream at Dium he 
had seen such a figure as Jaddua’s, and had 
been promised success and guidance on the way. 
Escorted by the priests, he entered Jerus., sacri- 
ficed in the temple under the direction of the high 
priest, and, when shown the Book of Dan., inter- 
Wie of himself such passages as 87! and 11%. 
efore leaving the city he guaranteed to the Jews 
in all his dominions protection in the usages of 
their fathers, and immunity from taxation in their 
sabbatical years. How much of this story is legend- 
ary, it is impossible to decide. It is found in the 
Talmud as well as in Josephus. The silence of the 
classical historians (Arrian, Curtius, Plutarch, and 
the Epitomists) is inconclusive, as they are gener- 
ally silent concerning matters relating to the Jews. 
The position and the suspected attitude of Jerus. 
make a visit on the part of A. probable in view of 
his contemplated expedition against Egypt. And 
though imagination has clearly been at work with 
the details of the narrative, the balance of proba- 
bility is in favour of its substantial historicity. 

By A. Palestine was included in the province of 
Ceele-Syria, which extended from Lebanon to 
Egypt. The governor was Andromachus, who chose 
as his residence the town of Samaria, because of its 
central position, and possibly also of the amenities 
of the neighbourhood. Against him the Samaritans 
rose in revolt, prompted by jealousy of the privi- 
leged Jews, by resentment at the establishment 
amongst them of the seat of government, or by the 
opportunity afforded by the absence in Egypt of 
such of their compatriots as were most favourably 
disposed towards A. (Jos. Ant. XI. viil. 6). Setting 
lire to the house of Andromachus, they burnt him 
alive. The news reached A. just after he had 
received the submission of Egypt; and, hastening 
back, he put to death the leaders of the revolt 
(Curt. iv. 8. 10), and removed the rest of the people 
from their city, planting a colony of Macedonians 
in their stead. ae that time Shechem, at the 
foot of Mt. Gerizim, became the religious centre 
of the Samaritans. Coins of A. have been found 
coined at Ashkelon and Acco (Ptolemais), and also, 
if Miiller’s identifications are correct, at Czesarea, 
Scythopohs, and Rabbah (Miller, Nwmismatique 
ad’ Alexandre, 303-309); but it cannot be inferred 
with confidence that these towns were made by him 
sub-capitals of districts, as such coins were issued 
by the Diadochoi long after the death of A. Not 
only were large numbers of the Samaritans settled 
by him in the Thebais (Jos. Ané. ΧΙ. viii. 6), and of 
Jews in Alexandria (tb. XIX. v.2; Apion. ii. 4) and 
in the Egyp. villages (see the evidence of papyri in 
Mahaffy, Ptolemies, 86, n.), but many of the latter 
appear to have willingly enrolled themselves in his 
army. When he was rebuilding the temple of Bel 
in Babylon, his soldiers were ordered to assist in 
removing the rubbish. The Jews are said to have 
refused on the grounds that any dealing with 
idolatry was forbidden them, and that their Scrip- 
tures predicted the permanency of the destruction 
of the temple of Bel. They were threatened and 
punished in vain. Appealing to A., they were 


Οὐδ dee from the task, in virtue of the original 
stipulation that they ‘should continue under the 
laws of their fathers.’ The incident again is of 
doubtful authenticity ; but it is in agreement with 
all the traditions of the kindly attitude of A. 
towards the Jews. 

In the Biblical books A. is expressly mentioned 
only in 1 Mac 117 6%, though several passages in 
Dan. are frequently interpreted as alluding to hin. 


LITERATURE.—The sources of A.’s history are examined in 
Freeman, Mist. Hssays, 2nd ser. Ess. 5, to which add Pauly, 
RE, art. ‘ Alexander,’ and Mahaffy, Ptolemies, where in § 66 
evidence is adduced in favour of the novel suggestion, that A.’s 
friendship to the Jews was due to his desire to use them usa 
kind of intelligence department to his army. For the rabbinical 
traditions see Derenbourg, Hist. de la Pal. i. 41ff.; Hamburger, 
RE ii, 44-47. Droysen, Gesch. Alex. des Grogsen (Hamburg, 1837), 
and Gesch. des Hellenismus (Gotha, 1877) are of special value. 

R. W. Moss. 

ALEXANDER BALAS was either a natural son 
of Antiochus Epiphanes (Jos. Ané, XIII. ii. 1; Liv. 
Emit. 50; Strabo, xii.), or a lad of Smyrna who 
claimed such descent (Justin, xxxv. 1; Appian, 
Syr. 67). In the latter (more likely) case, Balas was 
his proper name, and its etymology is unknown; 
in tte former case the name may be connected 
with the Aram. xdya ‘lord.’ He also assumed his 
reputed father’s title of Epiphanes (1 Mac 10). 
He was set up as a pretender to the throne of 
Demetrius Soter, whose despotism lad alienated 
his subjects and offended his neighbours, by the 
three allied kings, Ptolemy Philometor of Egypt, 
Attalus 11. of Pergamum, and Ariarathes Vv. of 
Cappadocia. The Romans also supported his 
claims (Polybius, xxxili. 14. 16), in accordance 
with their policy of promoting civil strife within 
kingdoms that might become formidable. He 
secured the help of Jonathan (B.c. 153) by nomi- 
nating him high priest, and after some reverses 
defeated Demetrius, who fell in the battle. Balas 
thereupon married Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy 
Philometor (for a fuller account of whose relations 
with Balas see Mahaltfy, L’mp. of Ptolemies, §$§ 208- 
212), and appointed (B.c. 150) Jonathan with 
special honours (Jos. Ant. XIIL. iv. 2) στρατηγός and 
μεριδάρχης, military and civil governor of the pro- 
vince, although Syrian commandants were retained 
in several of the principal fortresses. His kingdom 
now established, Dale proved himself an incapable 
ruler, negligent of State afiairs, and giveu up to 
self-indulgence (Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gree. ii. 
pref. xvi, n. 19; Liv. Hpi. 50; Justin. xxxv. 2). 
Demetrius Nicator, son of Dem. Soter, invaded 
the country in B.c. 147, and was supported by 
Apollonius, governor of Ceele-Syria. But Jonathan 
defeated and slew Apollonius, and was rewarded 
on the part of Balas by the gift of Ekron. Balas, 
however, was deserted by his own soldiers and by 
the people of Antioch. Ptolemy, his father-in-law, 
entered Syria on the plea that Balas was plotting 
against him, and took up the cause of Demetrius, 
to whom he transferred his daughter Cleopatra in 
marriage. Balas hastened from Cilicia, where he 
had been trying to quell a revolt, but was defeated 
by Ptolemy. He was either slain (B.c. 146) in the 
battle (Euseb. Chron. Arm. 1. 349), or he fled to 
Abe, in Arabia, where he was assassinated (Miiller, 
l.e.; 1 Mae 11!"). The relation of the Jews to 
Balas, and the consistency of their alliance, appear 
in 1 Mac 10%, RV ‘They were well pleased with 
Alexander, because he was the first that spake 
words of peace unto them, and they were con- 
federate with him always.’ His necessities and 
his unconeern made Juda almost autonomous. 

Alexander Epiphanes, 1 Mac 10'=A. Balas. 
R. W. Moss. 
ALEXANDRIA (ἡ ᾿Αλεξάνδρεια), the Hellenic 
capital of Egypt, was founded by Alexander the 
Great, B.c. 332. Under the early Ptolemies it 
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rose to importance, and became the emporium of 
the commerce of the East and of the West. 
Oblong in shape and rounded at the extremities, — 
Strabo compared it to the chlamys or cloak of the 
Macedonian cavalry,—it occupied the narrow strip 
of land which lay between the sea and the Lake 
Mareotis. An artificial mole connected it with 
the island of Pharos, and on either side of the 
mole were commodious harbours which received 
the ships of Europe and Asia. The Lake Mareotis, 
which was joined by a canal to the Canopic mouth 
of the Nile, brought to it the commerce of the East. 
The beauty of the city was proverbial. One-third 
of its extent was occupied with royal palaces and 
open public grounds; and it had a system of wide 
regular streets with noble colonnades. Its popula- 
tion, which amounted to about 800,000 souls in its 
flourishing period, consisted chiefly of Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Jews, who occupied separate quarters. 
The Regio Judzeorum, which lay in the north-eastern 
portion of the city, was surrounded by walls. A 
special governor, called the Alabarch, presided over 
it, and the Jews were permitted to live according 
to their own laws. ‘The Jews—the mercenary race 
as they were called—were not popular with their 
fellow-citizens, but they were protected by the 
rulers, Greek and Roman, who recognised the value 
of their services to the commercial prosperity of 
the city. When A. became part of the Roman 
Empire, B.C. 30, and a granary of Rome, the im- 

ortant corn trade with Italy fell into the hands of 
i ewish merchants. 

The Lagide were munificent patrons of learning, 
and it was their ambition to make their capital 
a place of intellectual renown. They collected 
within its walls the largest hbrary of antiquity, 
part of which was housed in the temple of Serapis 
in the Egyptian quarter, and another part in the 
museum which was situated in the Bruchium or 
Greek quarter. To the museum was attached a 
staff of professors, who were salaried by the State. 
It had a banqueting-hall in which the professors 
dined, corridors for peripatetic lectures, and a 
theatre for public disputations. The chief subjects 
of study were grammar, rhetoric, mathematics, 
astrononly, medicine, and geography. The school 
of philosophical thought which ultimately arose 
was eclectic, a patchwork of earlier systems, and 
it closed its career by dethroning philosophy in 
favour of religious tradition. 

For the student of Christian theology, A. 
occupies an important place in the history of 
religious development as the cradle of a school of 
thought in which the earliest attempt was made 
to bring the teaching of the OT into relation 
with Hellenic ideas. It was in A. that the Heb. 
Scriptures were first translated into Greek. 
This translation, although it afterwards became 
‘the first apostle to the nations,’ was not made 
with a missionary purpose, being intended to afford 
a knowledge of the law to the numerous Jews who 
had grown up in ignorance of the Heb. language. 
But having opened up their treasures to the curious 
Greeks, it became necessary for the Jews to explain 
and to defend them. It was the claim of the Jew 
that the Scriptures are the sole source of a true 


knowledge of God and of human duty; but when. 


he became familiar with Greek literature, it was 
impossible to deny that there also were found noble 
doctrines and excellent counsels. The Alex- 
andrian Jew offered an Apologia for his exclusive 
claim, which was repeated by the Christian Fathers, 
lived through the entire Middle Ages, and almost 
to our own time. Plato and Pythagoras, he said, 
and even Homer, borrowed all their wisdom from 
the OT Scriptures. Aristobulus, a Jewish courtier, 
who lived about the middle of the second century 
B.C., writes: ‘Plato took our legislation as his 


model, and it is certain that he knew the 
whole of it; the same is true of Pythagoras.’ 
In order to gain venerated authority for this 
assertion, the Jews composed verses in the name of 
the mystic poets of antiquity, in praise of Moses 
and of Judaism. In his commentary on the 
Pentateuch, Aristobulus introduces Orpheus, 
and makes him say that he cannot reveal the 
God whom clouds conceal; that the water-born 
Moses alone of mortals received knowledge from 
on high on two tables. Another writer of Egypt 
who was a contemporary of Aristobulus, the author 
of the third of the Sibylline Books, introduces the 
Sibyl of Cumze, who speaks of the Jews as a nation 
appointed by God to be the guide of all mortals; 
and she offers the coming Messianic salvation to 
all nations if they will turn from their idols to 
serve the living God. . 

Having thus established to their own satisfaction 
that Gentile wisdom comes from the Scriptures, the 
Jews next proceeded to place it there by the help of 
the magic wand of allegorical interpretation. Thus 
interpreted, the narratives of Scripture easily 
yielded up Platonic and Stoic dogmas. The 
Jewish Alexandrian philosophy, which began with 
Aristobulus and culminated in Philo, was an 
elaborate attempt to clothe Greek philosophical 
ideas in Scripture language, and thus to confer 
upon them the authority of divine revelation. It 
was to Platonism and Stoicism that the Jewish 
scholars most naturally turned; for in the lofty 
monotheism of the former, and in the moral 
earnestness of the latter, they seemed to hear 
echoes of Isaiah and Solomon. It was through the 
influence of Platonic and Stoic conceptions that the 
Sophia and the Logos assumed such importance in 
the Jewish Alexandrian philosophy. In the Heb. 
Scriptures they had been personified, but they were 
now hypostatized, and became intermediaries be- 
tween the creature and the Most High God, 

The Jewish philosophy of A., which was not 
confined to A., but spread through the whole of 
the Greek-speaking Diaspora, exercised a certain 
influence upon the Greeks, who were drawn 
towards Judaism by its accent of certainty about 
God, which was always wanting even in the loftiest 
theology of their own Sian ats Its main 
influence, however, lay in its Hellenizing of the 
Jews, who were enabled to appropriate ‘Hellenic 
views of life without conscious apostasy from 
Judaism. The extent of the influence of Jewish 
Alexandrian philosophy on the writers of the NT 
has been variously estimated. There are striking 
similarities between the terminology and some- 
times between the thoughts of St. Paul and of 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews and those 
of Philo. But the similarities are probably due to 
their common knowledge of the current teaching 
of the Greek-speaking synagogue. On the other 
hand, the direct practical spirit of the NT writers 
offers a strong contrast to the dreamy intel- 
lectualism of Philo’s allegories. 

The name of the city of Alexandria does not 
occur inthe NT. Mention is made of a synagogue 
of the Alexandrians in Jerusalem (Ac 6°). Apollos 
is described as an ‘ Alexandrian by race’ (Ac 18%). 
St. Paul sailed on two occasions in Alexandrian 
ships, which probably belonged to the corn trade 
(Ac 278 2844), 

It is remarkable that neither St. Paul nor his 
companions visited A., in some respects the most 
ee missionary field in the world. Asregards 

t. Paul, to hazard a conjecture, he may have 
been deterred by what occurred in Corinth (1 Co 
113), where Apollos followed him, and by his preach- 
ing produced an unhappy division without intend- 
ing it. St. Paul may have felt that his simple pre- 
sentation of Christ crucified would be unwelcome 
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among hearers accustomed to the word of wisdom 
in trope and allegory. If we were to accept the 
view of those critics who hold that Apollos wrote 
the Epistle to the Hebrews to the Jewish Chris- 
tians of A., it would be easy to explain St. Paul’s 
conduct, as it would have been contrary to his 
custom to visit a Church which a fellow-labourer 
had already made his own (2 Co 10%). 

According to Eusebius (77.2. 1. 16), St. Mark was 
the first who was sent to Egypt, where he preached 
the gospel which he had written, and established 
churches in A. ‘The multitude of believers,’ 
he adds, ‘both men and women, lived lives of the 
most extreme and philosophical asceticism.’ The 
statement of Eusebius about St. Mark, which he 
introduces with the formula ‘they say,’ and con- 
nects with fanciful legends, has clearly no 
authority. His description, however, of the char- 
acter of the early Alexandrian Church is probably 
correct. During the second and third centuries of 
our era Alexandria was the intellectual capital of 
Christendom. In the Alexandrian heretics Basi- 
lides and Valentinus, and in the Church Fathers 
Clement and Origen, we observe how the spirit of 
Jewish Alexandrian philosophy passed into Chris- 
tianity. See PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION. 


LITERATURE.—Strabo, Geog. xvii. ; Eusebius, Prepar, Evang. 
13; Patr. Gr. xxi.; Or. Syd. iii. ; Dahne, Ges. Darstell. ἃ. Jud.- 
Alex. Rel.-Philos.; Pauly-Wissowa, RH; Drummond, Philo- 
Judeus; Hausrath, Times of Apostles. 


J. GIBB. 

ALGUM TREES, ALMUG TREES (omy ’algum- 
mim, 2 Ch 28 91 11; nunox ’almuggim, 1 K 101 2, 
LXX. ξύλα πεύκινα; Vulg. ligna thyina, ligna 
pinea).—Celsius (Hierobot. 1. 173) states that some 
doubted the identity of the algum and the almug. 
This doubt, however, is not justified by the trans- 
position of the letters in the two names. Such 
transposition is extremely common in Heb. proper 
names (6.9. fehum, om, Neh 123, is called in v.% 
of the same chapter Harim, 073). We are told that 
algum trees were brought from Ophir (2 Ch 90). 
Aimug trees were also brought from Ophir (1 Καὶ 
10). These passages are perfectly parallel, and 
plainly refer to the same tree. 

But, in 2 Ch 23, Solomon instructs Hiram to 
send ‘ cedar trees, fir trees, and algum trees (A Vm 
almuggim) out of Lebanon.’ Did the term algum 
in Lebanon signify one tree and in Ophir another ἢ 
This is possible. Cedar, in Eng., is applied to 
various species of Cupressus, Abies, Juniperus, 
and Larix, as well as to Cedrus Libani. Fir, in 
Eng., is applied to several species of Abies, and 
the Scotch fir is Pinus sylvestris, L. Spruce is 
used in Europe for Adves excelsa, L., and in the 
United States for three species of Abies: A. Cana- 
densis, Mich., A. alba, Mich., and A. nigra, Poir. 
Instances of this might easily be multiplied. If 
we accept this supposition, the passage is amply 
explained. But it affords no clue to the name of 
the tree growing in Lebanon. If, on the other 
hand, the tree which Solomon requested Hiram to 
send was the same as that brought from Ophir, 
was Lebanon a station for it? This is also possible. 
We do not know where Ophir was, nor what the 
tree was. It would be quite rash to say that it 
could not grow in both localities. The cedar, 
meutioned in the same clause, grows in Lebanon, 
Amanus, Taurus, the Himalayas, and the Atlas. 
It is also uncertain what jfir is alluded to in the 
passage. There are firs in Lebanon, and also in 
some, at least, of the localities proposed for Ophir. 


It is possible that the unknown tree had a range | 


which included Lebanon and Ophir. 

The conditions for any candidate for the aleum 
or almug tree, imported from Ophir, are—(1) that 
it shouid be a wood of sufficient value to make its 
unportation from so distant a country as Ophir, be 


it Arabia, India, or the East Coast of Africa, pro- 
fitable ; (2) that it should be suitable for προ 
terraces (m. highways or stairs, more properly a 
staircase, 2 Ch 9"), and ayo9 pillars (m. a prop or 
raius, more properly balustrade, 1 K 10!*), and for 
harps and psaltertes. Fifteen different candidates 
have been proposed, among them ¢thyine wood, 
deodar, fir, bukm (Cesalpina Sappan). The 
majority of scholars, following the opinion of 
certain Rabbis, incline to the red sandal wood 
(Pterocarpus Santalina, L.), a native of Coroman- 
del and Ceylon. There is not, however, a particle 
of direct evidence in its favour. Against it is the 
fact that it occurs now in commerce only in small 
billets, unsuitable for staircases, balustrades, or 
even the construction of harps and psalteries. It 
is, however, possible that larger sticks might have 
been cut in ancient times. 

In the uncertainty which must ever remain as to 
the identity of the tree intended, and with the 
probability that a considerable number of trees 
which grew in Lebanon are now extinct there 
owing to denudation of forests, and the possibility 
that the Lebanon algum may have been a different 
tree with the same name, it is needless to suggest 
an interpolation of the passage ‘ out of Lebanon” 
(2 Ch 28), G. E. Post, 


ALIAH (my).—A ‘duke’ of Edom, 1 Ch 1 = 


Alvah, Gn 36”. 


ALIAN (75y).—A descendant of Esau, 1 Ch 1°= 
Alvan, Gn 3673. 


ALIEN.—See FOREIGNER. 


ALL.—There are few words in the Eng. Bible 
the precise meaning of which is so often missed as 
the word ‘all.’ The foll. examples need special 
attention. 1. When joined to a pers. pron. all 
usually follows the pron. in mod. usage, in early 
Eng. it often precedes it. Is 53%‘ All we like sheep 
have gone astray’; but Is 64° ‘ We all do fade as a 
leaf.’ 2. Adz stands for ‘all people’ in 1 Ti 4: 
‘that thy profiting may appear to all.’ 3. Follow- 
ing the Gr. (πᾶς), all is used with a freedom which 
is denied to it in mod. Eng. In He 7’, ‘without 
all contradiction,’ all=any whatever. Cf. Shaks. 
Macbeth, 111. ii. 11— 

‘Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard.’ 
In Col 1 ‘unto all pleasing’ is a literal tr. of 
the Gr., and means ‘in order to please (God) in 
every way.’ Similarly al/ is used for ‘every’ in 
Dt 223 ‘In like manner shalt thou do... with all 
(RV ‘every ’) lost thing of thy brother’s’; Rev 1832 
‘all manner of vessels of ivory,’ and even without 
the word ‘manner’ in the same verse, ‘all thyine 
wood.’ 4 Αἰ means ‘altogether’ in 1 K 1410 ‘till 
it be all gone’; Nah 3! ‘Woe to the bloody city! 
it is all full of 1165. Cf. Caxton (1483) ‘The lady 
wente oute of her wytte and was al demonyak.’ 
This is the meaning of ‘all’ in ‘ All hail,’ Mt 28°, 
literally, ‘ be altogether whole, orin health.’ 5. Add 
appears in some interesting phrases. All along: 
18 2829 ‘Then Saul fell straightway all along on 
the earth’ (RV ‘his full length upon the earth’); 
Jer 41° ‘weeping all along as he went,’ i.e. 
throughout the whole way he went; cf. ‘I knew 
that all along,’ 1.6. throughout the whole time. 
All in all: 1 Co 15% ‘that God may be all in 
all’ (Gr. πάντα ἐν πᾶσιν, all things in all [ persons 
and] things). Cf. Sir 43° ‘He (God) is all’ (τὸ πᾶν 
ἐστιν αὐτός). Different is Shaks. (Ham. I. ii. 198) 
*Take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again,’ 
where all in all is ‘altogether.’ All one: 1 Co 11° 
‘that is even all one (RV ‘one and the same 
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thing’) as if she were shaven’; Job 92 RV ‘It is 
all one’ (Heb. x*’a-nny), 2.e. it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence. All the whole occurs in Ps 96! Pr. Bk. 
‘Sing unto the LorD, all the whoie earth’ (AV 
and RV ‘all the earth’). This redundancy is 
found in various forms in old Eng., as ‘the whole 
all,’ ‘the all whole,’ ‘all and whole.’ For all: 
Jn 21"! ‘for all (=notwithstanding) there were so 
many.’ Cf. Tindale’s tr. of Ac 1057 ‘for all that 
we are Romans.’ Once for all: He 1010 (Gr. 
ἐφάπαξ) ; this is the only ocenrrence in AV, and it 
gives for all in ital.; but RV, which omits the 
italics here, gives the same tr. of this adv. in He 
7277912, Jude 3, and in marg. of Ro 6” In 1 Co 158 
it is tr. ‘at once’ in both VSS. All to brake: Jg 
93 «And a certain woman cast a piece of a mill- 
stone upon Abimelech’s head, and all to brake 
(RV ‘and brake’) his skull.’ This is the most 
interesting of those phrases in which the word ‘all’ 
is found. The meaning is not, ‘and all in order to 
break his skull’; the verb is in the past tense. 
The ‘to’ is not the sign of the infin., it goes with 
the verb, like the Ger. zer, to signify asunder, or 
in pieces. So we find to-burst, to-cut, to-rend, to- 
rive, ete. ‘ All’ was prefixed to this emphatic verb 
to give it greater emphasis. Hence ‘all to-brake’ 
means ‘altogether broke in picces.’ Cf. Tindale’s 
tr. of Mt 7° ‘lest they tread them under their feet, 
and the other turn again, and all to rent you.’ Sir 
T. More says (orks, 1557, p. 1224) ‘She fel in 
hand with hym . . . and all to rated him.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

ALLAMMELECH (35a$x).—Perhaps ‘King’s oak,’ 
a town of Asher probably near Acco (Jos 1955). The 
site is not known. 


ALLAR (Β ᾿Αλλάρ, A ’AAdp, AV Aalar), 1 Es 5%, 
—Qne of the leaders of those Jews who could not 
show their pedigree as Isr. at the return from 
captivity under Zerubbabel. The name seems to 
correspond to Immer in Ezr 2°, Neh 7°, one of the 
places from which these Jews returned. In 1 Es 
Chernb, Addan, and Immer appear as ‘ Charaatha- 
lan leading them and Allar.’ 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

ALLAY, not found in AY, is introduced by RV 
into Ee 10% ‘yielding allayeth (AV ‘pacifieth’) 
great offences.’ The meaning seems to be that a 
spirit of conciliation puts an end to offences more 
completely than a strong arm. Cf. Shaks. 2 Henry 
VI. IV. i. 60, ‘allay this thy abortive pride.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

ALLEGE occurs but twice, Wis 187% ‘aine 
(ὑπομνήσας, RV; bringing to remembrance’) the oaths 
and covenants made with the fathers’; and Ac 173 
‘Opening and aims that Christ must needs have 
suffered,’ where it has the old meaning of adducing 
proofs (παρατιθέμενος), like Lat. allegare, not the 
mod. sense of asserting. Allegiance, not in AV, is 
given in RV at 1 Ch 12” as tr. of πη ‘ Kept their 
a. to (AV ‘ Kept the ward of’) the house of Saul.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 


ALLEGORY.—i. History or THE WorpD.— 
The substantive ἀλληγορία, with its verb ἀλληγορεύω, 
is derived from ἄλλο, something else, and ἀγορεύω, 
I speak; and is defined by Heraclitus (Heraclides ?) 
—probably of the first century A.D.—as follows: 
ἄλλα μὲν ἀγορεύων τρόπος ἕτερα δὲ ὧν λέγει σημαίνων 
ἐπωνύμως ἀλληγορία καλεῖται : ‘The mode of speech 
which says other things (than the mere letter) and 
hints at different things from what it expresses, 
is called appropriately allegory’ (c. 5). Neither 
substantive nor verb is found in the LXX; and 
the verb alone, and that only once (Gal 4%), occurs 
in the NT. The word, whether substantive or 
verb, appears to be altogether late Greek. Plutarch 
(flourished 80-120 A.D.) tells us (De Aud. Poet. 19 
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EK) that it was the equivalent in his day for the 
more old-fashioned ὑπόνοια, the deeper sense (or the 
figure expressing it), which was a special feature 
in the Stoic philosophy, with its θεραπεία (treatment, 
manipulation); and Cicero had not long before 
introduced ἀλληγορία, in its Greek form, in two or 
three passages in his works (e.g. Orator 27; Ad 
Attic. ii. 20); while Philo had freely used sub- 
stantive and verb early in the first century; and 
the verb is used in Josephus (Ant. Procwm. 4) of 
some of the writings of Moses. 

11. DISTINCTIVE MEANING.—The provinces of 
allegory, type, symbol, parable, fable, metaphor, 
analogy, mystery, may all trench upon one 
another; but each has its speciality, and the same 
thing can only receive the different names as it is 
viewed from the different points. Allegory differs 
essentially from type in that it is not a premonition 
of future development, and that there is no neces- 
sary historical and real correspondence in the main 
idea of the original to the new application of it: 
from symbol, in that it is not a lower grade natur- 
ally shadowing forth a higher; from parable, in 
that it is not a picture of a single compact truth, 
but a transparency through which the different 
details are seen as different truths, and in that it 
is not necessarily ethical in its aim; from fable, 
in that its lessons are not confined to the sphere of 
practical worldly prudence; from metaphor, in 
that its interpretation is not immediate and 
obvious, but has to be sought out through the 
medium of verbal or phenomenal parallels; from 
analogy, because it is not addressed to the reason 
so much as to the imagination; and from mystery, 
in that it does not await a new order of things to 
be specially manifested and truly discerned. All 
these tropes may indeed be classed under the 
allegorical or the figurative, so far as they all 
point to a sense different from that contained in 
the mere letter. But, conventionally and in 
practice, allegory has a sphere of its own. In the 
non-specific sense, it has to do with the general 
relations of life in its external resemblances, one 
thing being mirrored in another according to out- 
ward appearance, so that the appearance of the 
one can serve as the fignre of the other. In other 
words, the thing put before the eye or ear repre- 
sents, not itself, but something else in some way 
like it. Thus the fish was early used as an allegor 
of Christ ; it was not, strictly speaking, a sanbalt 
or a type, or a parable, or any of the figures above 
compared. The resemblance was both far-fetched 
and outward, being evolved from the several letters 
of the word ἰχθὺς as the initials of ᾿Ιησοῦς, Χριστός, 
Θεοῦ, Υἱός, Σωτήρ. Of allegory proper, more or less 
elaborated, we have within the bounds of the 
sacred books very little. In the OT may be 
instanced the allegory of the Vine in the 80th 
Psalm, and in the NT those of the Door, the 
Shepherd (Jn 10), and the Vine (Jn 15). In the 
more confined, the technical and historical sense, it 
denoted, especially for Alexandrian Greeks and 
Jews, the system of interpretation by which the 
most ancient Greek literature, in the one case, and 
the OT writings (and subsequently the NT), in 
the other, were assigned their value in proportion 
as they meant, not what they said, but something 
else, and could be made the clothing of cosmo- 
logical, philosophical, moral, or religious ideas. 
This leads us to the third and final division. 

iii, ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION.—The ten- 
dency to allegorize has its foundations in human 
nature. Constantly and unconsciously we read 
into the creations of other men, as, for exaniple, 
into a painting or a pocm, our own thoughts, con- 
ceptions, and emotions, and are scarcely to be 
persuaded that they were not the original thoughts, 
conceptions, and emotions of the creator. Or, 
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again, when any literature has so deeply inwrought 
itself into the hearts and lives of a people as to have 
become a sacred and inseparable constituent of 
their nature, and when time has nevertheless so 
far changed the current of thought as to make 
that literature apparently inconsistent with the 
new idea, or inadequate to express it,—then the 
choice for the people lies between a ruinous breach 
with what is, by this time, part and parcel of 
themselves, and, on the other hand, forcing the 
old language to be a vehicle for the new thought. 
Hence the tendency to allegory, which is indigenous 
to human nature, becomes, in the absence of his- 
torical criticism, also inevitable, except to the 
indifferent iconoclast, if such there be. Allegory 
proved the safety-valve for Greek, Jew, and 
Cliristian. During and, perhaps, owing to the in- 
tellectual movement of the fifth century B.c.,—in 
spite of the severe critical deprecation of Plato, 
whose mind was set on ‘higher things,—Homer, 
the ‘Bible of the Greeks,’ was saved for the 
educated by allegory ; with the stories he told of 
the gods, 11 he was not allegorical, he was impious, 
or they were immoral. Hence, from Anaxagoras 
onwards, the actions of the Homeric gods and 
heroes are allegories of the forces of nature; and, 
in Heraclitus (first century A.D.), the ‘story of Ares 
and Aphrodite and Hephestus is a picture of iron 
subdued by fire, and restored to its original hard- 
ness by Poseidon, that is, by water.’ Or else they 
are the movements of mental powers and moral 
virtues ; and so, in Cornutus (also first cent. A.D.), 
when Odysseus filled his ears that he might be 
deaf to the song of the Sirens, it is an allegory of 
the righteous filling their senses and powers of 
mind with divine words and actions that the 
passions and pleasures which tempt all men on the 
sea of life might knock at their doors in vain 
(Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 1888, pp. 62, 64). 

But allegorizing was Jewish as well as Greek, and 
Palestinian as well as Hellenistic. Both sections 
of Jews used allegory for apologetic purposes, 
but not with identical aims. The Pal. Jews 
allegorized the OT, finding a hidden sense in 
sentences, words, letters, and (in the centuries 
after Christ) even vowel-points, in order to 
satisfy their consciences for the non-observance 
of laws that had become impracticable, or to 
justify traditional and often trivial increment, or 
to defend God against apparent inconsistency, or 
the writers or historical characters against impiety 
or immorality ; or, generally, for homiletical pur- 
poses. Thus Akiba (first and second centuries A.D.) 
claimed to have saved by allegory the Song of 
Songs from rejection. Allegory was a consider- 
able element in the Pal. Haggada (or inter- 
pretation), and there were definite eanons regu- 
lating its use. The Hellenistic Jews, whose 
metropolis of culture was Alexandria, and who, 
in the neighbourhood of NT times, constituted 
the majority of Jews, directed their apologctic 
towards educated Greeks, for philosophical pur- 
poses, and allegorized the OT to prove that their 
sacred books were neither barbarous nor immoral 
nor impious, that their religion had the same 
rationale as Greek philosophy, and that Moses had 
been the teacher, or, at all events, the anticipator, 
of Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoies. 
The Hellenistic thinkers desired to be Greek philo- 
τον without ceasing to be Jewish religionists. 
Thus the Alexandrian Aristobulus (second cent. 
B.C.), reputed to be the earliest known Hellenistic 
allegorizer, in his commentary on the Pent. ad- 
dressed to Ptolemy Philometor, sought (as Clement 
of Alexandria says) to ‘bring Peripatetic philo- 
sophy out of Moses and the Prophets.’ But the 


a system of his own, with canons similar to those 
of the Pal. Haggadists, but freely used, and 
adapted to philosophical ends by means of the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas. Professing to retain 
the literal sense as carrying in itself moral teach- 
ing, he nevertheless made the allegorical so tran- 
scendently significant (as the soul in the body) that 
both literal and moral were continually over- 
whelnied: before the writer’s determination to 
extract the allegorical at all costs and in any sense 
that at the time suited his mood, the facts often 
disappeared, the narrative was turned upside down, 
and, in the handling of the characters of OT 
story, the unities were entirely ignored. So, when 
it is said that Jacob took a stone for his pillow, 
what he did, as the archetype of a self-disciplining 
soul, was to put one of the incorporeal intelligences 
of that holy ground close to his mind; and, under 
the pretext of going to sleep, he, in reality, found 
repose in the intelligence which he had chosen that 
on it he might lay the burden of his life. Again, 
Joseph is made, in one aspect, the type of the 
sensual mind, and, in another, of a conqueror 
victorious over pleasure. 

We find the Alexandrian method employed upon 
the OT as early as the Book of Wisdom and its 
allegorical interpretation of the manna in the 
Pent. (16°), and of the high priest’s robe as the 
image of the whole world (18*). 

The early Christians therefore found this current 
and acknowledged method of interpretation to their 
hand in the arguments they drew from the OT 
against the unbelieving Jews; and, in particular, 
St. Paul and the Paulinists, in their efforts to 
turn the law itself against the law-worshipping 
Judaisers. But not till post-apostolic times, cul- 
minating in the times of Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen, does the allegorical method show itself 
in any luxuriance. The method of Jesus and the 
speakers and writers in NT is typical rather 
than allegorical, and Palestinian rather than Alex- 
andrian; and, in any case, is self-restrained and 
free from the characteristic extravagance of rabbi 
and philosopher. St. Paul, in his application of 
the method to the command as to oxen threshing 
(1 Co 9%), to the rock (1 Co 104), and to the veil of 
Moses (2 Co 38), is both Palestinian and Alex- 
andrian in disregarding the original drift of the 
passages and incidents, treating it as nothing 
(1 Co 9”) in comparison with the typico-allegorical 
interpretation ; but he is Pal. in being homiletical 
in his aim and not philosophical, and in having 
persons and events in his perspective rather than 
abstract truth. In Gal 451: he openly aflirms that 
Hagar and Sarah, Ishmsel and Isaac, ἐστὶν ἀλλη- 
γορούμενα, 1.6. are (1) spoken or written of in the 
Seriptures allegorically, or (2) interpreted allegori- 
cally (with his approval) in his own day; and, in 
treating them (somewhat after Philo’s manner 
upon the same subject) as representing two different 
covenants, one of the present and the other of the 
future Jerusalem, he approximates to the Alex- 
andrian philosophical practice of allegorizing con- 
crete things, persons, and events into abstract 
ideas: but only approximates; for not only is he 
clearly historical and typical in his basis, and 
homiletical in his aim, but, if συστοιχεῖ refers (as 
some think) to the numerical value of the letters 
according to the Rabbinic Gematria, he is, even 
here, Palestinian rather than Alexandrian in his 
method of interpretation. In the Ep. to the Hebrews 
the influence of Philo and Alexandria comes out 
more definitely. The writer is an ‘idealist whose 
heaven is the home of all transcendental realities, 
whose earth is full of their symbols, and these are 
most abundant where earth is most sacred—in the 


representative Alexandrian allegorizer was Philo , temple (or tabernacle) and worship of his people.’ 


(early in first century A.D.): he reduced allegory to 
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He is Alexandrian in his frequent contrasts between 
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the invisible (11'), imperishable (8° 055 12°5), arche- 
typal world (87), and the visible (11), perishable 
(12°?) world of appearance (11°), the imperfect copy 
(ὑπόδειγμα) of the former (959 8°) ; or, again, between 
Judaism as the shadow (σκία) and Christianity as 
the nearest earthly approximation (εἰκὼν) to the 
heavenly substance (τὰ ἐπουράνια) (8° 101}; and the 
allegory of Melchizedek, based not on the historical 
personage so much as on the nature of the two 
passing allusions to him, combined with the signifi- 
cance of the great silence elsewhere in the OT 
as to his birth and descent, as well as of the two 
names Melchizedek and Salem,—all these together 
being nade the foundation of a logical construction 
of the person and work of Christ as an embodiment 
of the preconceived idea,—can hardly be considered 
without regard to Philo’s treatment of Melchizedek 
as an apne of his apparently impersonal Logos. 
And yet, with the expression in the 110th Psalm be- 
fore us, ‘Thou art a priest for ever after the order 
of Melchizedek,’ we must allow Dr. Westcott a 
certain margin of justification when he maintains 
that the treatment of Melchizedek is typical rather 
than allegorical; though he appears to be too 
sweeping when he affirms, ‘ There is no allegory in 
this epistle.’ J. MASSIE. 


ALLEMETH (noby), AV Alemeth, 1 Ch 6®; 
Almon (jody), Jos 21'8%.—A Levitical city of Ben- 
jamin. It is noticed with Anathoth, and is the 
present ‘Almit on the hills N. of Anathoth. SWP 
vol. 111. sheet xvii. C. R. CONDER. 


ALLIANCE.—The attitude of the Israelites to 
foreign nations varied greatly at different periods 
in their history. In early times alliances were 
entered into and treaties concluded without the 
slightest scruple. Even intermixture with alien 
races was so far from being tabooed, that it was 
one of the principal means by which the land west 
of the Jordan was sccured. Thus we are told that 
Judah married and had children by the daughter of 
a Canaanite (Gn 387), the tradition embodying the 
history of the clan in a personal narrative. Again, 
the condemnation of Simeon and Levi (Gn 8459) is 
evidently duc to the violation of a treaty previously 
entered into with Shechem (cf. the story of the 
Gibeonites, Jos 9°, 28 21%). 

For the earliest period, then, it may be held that 
treaties with Canaanitish clans were frequent 
and general. On the other hand, they played 
an important part in the internal history of the 
Hebrews. Israel was by no means at first so 
homogeneous as is often supposed: the tribes, 
practically independent of each other, were gradu- 
ally knit together by circumstances. Common 
dangers led to common action on the part of two or 
more of them: the leaders conferred ‘together, or 
the chief of the strongest clan, or of the one most 
immediately threatencd, assumed the headship, 
and the way was prepared for a close confederation. 
The times of the Judges furnish ample evidence of 
this, and the monarchy had no other foundation. 
A very curious alliance, and one that proves both 
the looseness of the Heb. confederacy and the 
readiness with which relations were entered into 
with foreigners, is that between David and Achish, 
king of Gath (1 S 972. Under it, David was pre- 
pared to fight, on behalf of the traditional enemies 
of his race, against the Benjamite kingdom of Saul. 
That he did not, was apparently due solely to the 
suspicions of his fidelity entertained by the lords 
of the Philistines. 

When the monarchy became settled and com- 
paratively powerful under Solomon, treaties with 
foreigners, in the stricter sensc, became frequent. 
Solomon himself formed an alliance with Hiram, 
king of Tyre (1 K 5), and it is most probable that 
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sonie of his marriages, and especially that with the 
daughter of Pharaoh, cemented a political union. 
The frequency with which rebels and outlaws 
sought a refuge in Egypt made such a union 
desirable. On the other hand, the memorials of 
the capture of Jerus. by Shishak of Egypt disprove 
the conjecture that his attack on Rehoboam was 
made in support of Jeroboam. After the secession 
of the ten tribes, Israel and Judah both sought 
foreign assistance against each other. Asa, on being 
attacked by Baasha, bribed Benhadad of Syria to 
dissolve the alliance he had previously formed with 
Israel, and to join him in his war with that country. 
It was not until the reigns of Jehoshaphat and 
Ahab that the two countries found themselves in 
accord, and fought side by side against the heathen. 
Their union was, of course, purely political : it had 
nothing to do with religious or sentimental con- 
siderations. Ahab could also form, or maintain, 
an alliance with the king of Pheenicia, and build 
an altar to Baal as the guardian and avenger of 
the treaty (1 K 16%). With the entrance of the 
Assyrians on the scene, a new series of alliances is 
begun. Jehu’s tribute to Shalmaneser was that of 
a vassal rather than an ally, and Menahem seems 
to have bribed Tiglath-pileser to aid him against 
his own subjects (2 K 1619). At this point, how- 
ever, the prophets begin to inveigh against these 
alliances (cf. especially Hos 8°, Is 8016), and the 
national exclusiveness is finally perfected by Ezra 
and his school. J. MILLAR. 


ALLIED (Neh 134 only) has the special meaning 
of connected by marriage. So Rob. of Glouc.— 
‘ And saide, that it was to hym great prow and honour 
To be in such mariage alied to the emperour.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
ALLON. —1. (B ᾿Αλλών, A ᾿Αδλών, AV Allom), 
1 Es 5*.— His descendants are the last named 
among the children of Solomon’s servants who 
returned with Zerubbabel. He may be the same 
as Ami (‘2s ’Hyel), the last named in the parallel 
list in Ezr 2°, or Amon (pox ᾿Ημείμ), Neh 7°; 
but the eight preceding names in 1 Es have no 
parallels in the canonical books, so that the 
identification is doubtful. Fritzsche conjectures 
viol ἄλλων, meaning ‘etc.’ 2. A Simeonite prince, 
1 Ch 453, H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


ALLON BACUTH (m>2z 7\bx, AV A. Bachuth, 
‘oak of weeping’), where Deborah, Rebekah’s 
nurse, was buried, was at Bethel (Gn 35%). See 
BETHEL, OAK. C. R. CONDER. 


ALLOW.—Two distinct Lat. words, allaudare, 
to praise, approve, and allocare, to place (the 
latter through the French alower), assumed in 
Eng. the same form ‘allow.’ Consequently in the 
five occurrences of this word in AV there are two 
distinct meanings. 1. To approve: Ro 7” ‘For 
that which I do, I a. not’ (Gr. γινώσκω, hence RV 
‘know not’); Ro 14% ‘Happy is he that con- 
demneth not himself in that thing which he 
acth? (RV ‘approveth’); 1 Th 23; and Lk 11% 
‘Ye a. the deeds (RV ‘consent unto the works’) 
of your fathers.’ Cf. Ps 115 Pr. Bk. ‘The Lord 
αὐ (AV and RV ‘trieth’) the righteous.’ 2. 
To place before one so as to see and admit it, to 
acknowledge, accept: Ac 24 ‘Which they them- 
selves also a.’ (Gr. προσδέχομαι, RV ‘look for,’ m. 
‘accept’). Allowable (not in AV or RV) is found 
in Pref. of AV=‘ worthy of approval.’ Allowance 
is also in Pref. AV=approval, and has been intro- 
duced by RV at Jer 524 in the mod. sense of 
‘portion’ (AV ‘diet’). Cf. 1 Es 17, 

J. HASTINGS. 

ALMIGHTY is used in OT as tr. of Ww 48 times 
(all the oceurrences of that word) of wh. 31 are 
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in Job. In NT it is used as tr. of παντοκράτωρ 10 
times (all the occurrences of that word), of wh. 9 

are in Rev. It is also freq. in Apocr. See GoD. 

J. HASTINGS. 
AL MODAD (7710>y), the first-named son of 
Joktan, Gn 1076, 1 Ch 13, The context seems to 
imply that some tribe or district of 8. Arabia is 
meant, but the name has not hitherto been identi- 
fied with certainty. The first element has been 
variously explained as the Arab. article (this is 
perliaps intended by the Massoretic punctuation ; 
so Dillmann on Gn 10%), as the Sem. £7 (‘God’ ; so 
Halévy), and as the Arab. ἀΐ (‘family’; so Glaser, 
Skizze, ii. 425). The second element seems clearly 
to be a derivative of the verb wadd (to love), of the 
same stem as the name Wadd, a god of the 
Minzeans and other Arabian races. As a word 
that can be read Maudad is applied in inscriptions 
to the Gebanites in their relation to the kings of 
Main, Glaser suggests that the name should be 
rendered ‘the family to whom the office of Maudad,’ 
2.€. some priesthood of Wadd, ‘was assigned,’ and 
that the tribe should be identified with the 
Gebanites, whom he places in the S.W. corner of 
Arabia. Others have supposed the word to be 
corrupt, and have corrected it Al-Jfurad, the well- 

known name of a tribe of Yemen. 
D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 
ALMON.—See ALLEMETH. 


ALMON-DIBLATHAIM (appbayjaby, Nu 33% 47), 
—A station in the journeyings, prob. identical with 
Beth-diblathaim, Jer 48%. The meaning of the 
word Diblathaim is a double cake of figs; its 
application to a town may indicate the appear- 
ance of the place or neighbourhood. Conder 
suggests ‘two discs’ with reference to some altar- 
stone or dolmen (cf. Heth and Moab, p. 262). 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

ALMOND (1py shdkéd). Shdkéd is, like many 
names of plants, used for both the plant and its 
fruit. Thus in Ec 12° and Jer 1}1, the reference is 
to the tree, while in Gn 434, Ex 253-34 3719.20, 
Nu 178, the reference is to the fruit. The Arab. 
name for the almond is Jawz. The same word 
occurs once in OT (Gn 30°’), where it is wrongly 
translated in AV Hazel. The Heb. equivalent, 
n>, is undoubtedly another name for the almond, 
probably the more ancient one. 

The almond, Amygdalus communis, L., belongs 
to the order Rosacez, tribe Amygdalex, and is 
a tree with an oblong or spherical comus, from 
fifteen to thirty feet high. The branches are 
somewhat straggling, especially in the wild state. 
The leaves are lanceolate, serrate, acute, three to 
four inches long, and most of them fall during the 
winter. About midwinter the bare tree is suddenly 
covered with blossoms, an inch to an inch and a 
half broad. Although the petals are pale pink 
toward their base, they are usually whitish toward 
their tips, and the general effect of an almond tree 
in blossom is white. As there are no leaves on the 
tree when the blossoms come out, the whole tree 
appears a mass of white, and the effect of a large 
number of them, interspersed among the dark- 
green foliage and golden fruit of the lemon and 
orange, and the feathery tops of the palms, is to give 
an indescribable charm to the January and Febru- 
ary landscapes in the orchards of the large cities 
of Pal. and Syria. Soon after blossoming, the 
delicate petals begin to fali in soft, snowy showers 
on the ground under and around the trees, and 
their place is taken by the young fruit; and, at the 
same time, the young leaves begin to open, and 
the tree is covered with foliage in March. The 
young fruit consists of an oblong, flattened, downy 
pod, which often attains a length of two and a 
half to three inches, and a thickness of two-thirds 


of an inch. This pod is called in Arab. kur‘aun- 
el-lauz, and just before ripening it has a crisp, 
cucumber-like consistence, and a pleasant acid 
taste, which are greatly liked by the people. 
It is hawked about the streets during the months 
of April and May, and eaten with great relish, 
especially by children. At this stage the shell 
of the nut is yet soft, and the kernel juicy, 
with a slight smack of peach-stone flavour. 
Very soon, however, the succulent flesh of the 
outer envelope loses its juice, and dries around the 
hardening shell, to which it forms a shrunken, 
leathery envelope. The kernel acquires firmness, 
and in early summer the nut is ripe. It is then 
from an inch to an inch and a half long. Almonds 
are, and always have been, a favourite luxury of 
the Orientals (Gn 43"). They make a delicious 
confection of the hulled kernels, by beating them 
into a paste with sugar in a mortar. This paste, 
moulded into various shapes, is called hariset-el- 
lauz. The half kernels are spread over several 
sorts of blanemange, called mahallibiyeh, and 
nashawiyeh, and mughli. Almonds are also 
sugared as with us. 

There are several species of wild almond in Pal. 
and Syria. (1) The wild state of Amygdalus com- 
munis, L., a stunted tree, with smaller blossoms 
and pods, and small bitter nuts. Some of the 
varieties of this have leaves less than an inch long. 
(2) A. Orientalis, Ait., a shrub with spinescent 
branches, small silvery leaves, and bitter nuts, 
three-quarters of an inch long. (3) A. lycioides, 
Spach, a shrub with intricate, stiff, spiny branches, 
linear-lanceolate, green leaves, ort a bitter nut 
half an inch long. (4) A. spartioides, Spach, a 
shrub with few linear-lanceolate leaves, and bitter 
nuts, a little over half an inch long. All of these 
share more or less the peculiarities of flowering 
and fruiting which belong to the cultivated al- 
mond. 

The Heb. word for almond signifies the ‘ waker,’ 
in allusion to its being the first tree to wake to life 
in the winter. The word also contains the signifi- 
cation of ‘watching’ and ‘hastening.’ In Jer 11} 
the word for ‘almond tree’ is shdkéd, and the word 
for ‘I will hasten’ (v.*), shékéd, from the same 
root. The almond was the emblem of the divine 
forwardness in bringing God’s promises to pass. 
A similar instance in the name of another rosa- 
ceous plant is the apricot, which was named from 
precocia (early) on account of its blossoms appear- 
ing early in the spring, and its fruit ripening 
earlier than its congener the peach (Pliny, xv. 11). 

The usual interpretation of Ee 12° ‘the almond 
tree shall flourish,’ is that the old man’s hair shall 
turn white like the almond tree. To this Gesenius 
objects, that the blossom of the almond is pink, not 
white. He prefers to translate the word for 
flourish by spurn or reject, making the old man 
reject the almond because he has no teeth to eat it. 
But this objection has no force. The pink colour 
of the almond blossom is very light, usually mainly 
at the base of the petals, and fades as they open, 
and the general effect of the tree as seen at a dis- 
tance is snowy-white. The state of the teeth has 
already been alluded to (v.%), ‘and the grinders 
cease because they are few,’ and ‘the sound of 
the grinding is low.’ We may therefore retain 
the beautiful imagery which brings to mind the 
silver hair of the aged, and draw from the snowy 
blossom the promise of the coming fruit. 

G. E. Post. 

ALMSGIVING.—i. The History of the Word.— 
This is interesting and instructive. The Gr. word 
ἐλεημοσύνη, from which alms is derived, is one of 
those words which owe their origin to the use of 
the Gr. language by Jews imbued with the religious 
and ethical ideas of OT. The LXX (including the 
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Apocr.) supplies the greatest variety of cxamples ; 


of the senses given tu it. In some passages it 
appears impossible to distinguish its meaning from 
that of ἔλεος ; but ἐλεημοσύνη, as derived from the 
adj. ἐλεήμων, which describes a merciful man, who 
is himself as it were a concrete example of mercy, 
properly denotes the exhibition of the quality, 
rather than the inward feeling. It is used of God 
both in the sing. (Is 15 981) ΒἰΓ ΤΡ ΠῚ 47°) and 
in plur. [Ps 103 (Sept 102) 5, To 37]. A deep sense 
that God’s goodness had been and would be proved 
in deeds, is specially characteristic of revealed 
religion ; and the need for expressing this may, in 
part at least, have been the motive for coining the 
unclassical term which we are considering. It is 
used of men, also, to signify (1) the showing of 
kindness, the practice of πο of mercy (Gn 47”, 
Pr 1052 2903 212! Sir.7” ete.): and (2) particular 
works of mercy (Pr 835, Dn 4% [Eng. 437, Sir 35? 
[Sept. 322, To 1* 16 ete.). By the time at least that 
the books of Sir and To were written, it had come to 
be a quite specific description of deeds of compassion 
to the poor. The importance which this class of 
actions had acquired for religious minds is thus 
inarked by the adoption of a special word to denote 
them. The LXX, however, does not supply any 
clear instance of the transference of the word to 
the actual gifts bestowed. 

The LXX employsit asan equivalent not only for 
ἽΡΠ (mercy), but sometimes for words denoting nght- 
eousness, ΡῚΝ, πρτνς, AAI (Dn 4%). The thought may 
suggest itself that we have here signs of a tendency 
to regard A., after the manner of the Talm., as the 
chief and most typical of the works whereby that 
righteousness may be acquired which makes man 
acceptable with God. But this is more than 
doubtful. It occurs several times where rightcous- 
ness is predicated of God (Is 177 2817 5016), In one or 
more of the following passages, where words for 
righteousness are tr. in LXX by ἐλεημοσύνη, a 
human quality may be in view (Ps 33 [Sept. 32]5, 
Dt 6% 9415, Ps 24 (Sept. 23]5). But in each case 
a different interpretation, at least of the LXX, is 
possible. The conception of righteousness in OT 
is a large one, and not wholly definite. Under one 
aspect it wears almost the character of mercy. 
And it may have been from a imore or less clear 
consciousness of this that the renderings just re- 
ferred to were adopted. Neither in the Apocr. 
nor in the LXX of the canon. books do there 
appear to be xa of the use of δικαιοσύνη 
for ‘almsgiving,’ though it is true that ἐλεη- 
μοσύνη and δικαιοσύνη are coupled at To 214 198. 9 
in a manner which shows a strong association 
of ideas between them. We have, however, an 
indication of this Rabbinic usage in the best 
supported reading of Mt 61. 

n NT the word is used in Mt and Lk and in Ac, 
but always in the sense either of A. or of alms— 
the actual gift (for the latter see Ac 3”), 

The Lat. Fathers, from Tertullian and Cyprian 
onwards, and the Old Lat. and Vulg. VSS employ 
the word cleemosyna, transliterated from the Gr. ; 
only, however, in those cases where they had no 
exact or convenient Lat. equivalent. From Lat. 
eccles. usage come the various derivatives in the 
languages of modern Europe (Eng. alms, Fr. 
auméone, Germ. Almosen, Ital. limosina). 

uu. Jewish Teaching.—Some consideration of this 
is necessary, if we would rightly appreciate the 
teaching of NT on the subject. Evidence of the 
importance which A. had acquired for religious 
minds among the Jews of the 2nd or 3rd cent. B.C. 
has already come before us in the fact that a 
special name was assigned to this class of actions. 
They had become one of the conmon and acknow- 
ledged observances of the religious life, a matter to 
be attended to by the religious man in the same 


regular and careful manner as prayer and fasting 
with which we find A. joined (see To 128, Sir 7, 
and cf. the conduct of the earnest proselyte Cor- 
nelius, Ac 10*4). It is regarded as a specially 
efficacious means of makiug atonement for sin 
(Sir 34-8 1614), and obtaining divine protection 
from calamity (Sir 29! 4074, To 1411); the merit 
thereof is an unfailing possession (Sir 40!"); the 
religious reputation to be won thereby is held out 
as aun inducement to the practice of it (Sir 31 [LXX 
34] ), 

Such features in the estimate of A. are, if possible, 
still moremarked in the Talim.,whereapyiy, righteous- 
ness, is a recognised name for A. The perform- 
ance of works of mercy is set forth as a means 
whereby man may be accounted righteous in the 
sight of God, like the fulfilment of the command- 
ments of the Law. It is even more meritorious 
than the latter, because it is not exactly prescribed, 
but left, as to its extent and amount at least, to 
the individual. It must not, however, be supposed 
that all the Rabbinic teaching on A. tends to self- 
righteousness, It hasa better side. The superiority 
of those deeds of kindness in which personal sym- 
pathy is shown, and which involve the taking of 
trouble, over the mere bestowal of gifts, is clearly 
insisted on, and there are sayings which strikingly 
enjoin consideration for the self-respect of the 
recipients of bounty. (See F. Weber, System d. 
altsynagogalicn Paldstinischen Theologie, p. 2731., 
and A. Wiinsche, Neue Beitr. z. Erléut. d. Evang. 
aus Talmud u. Midrasch, on Mt 64, Lk 115 
19 

ii. The Tcaching of the NT.—In the Sermon on 
the Mount (as recorded in Mt), our Lord, after 
setting forth His New Law as a true fulfilment of 
the Ancient Law (517-98). proceeds to treat of certain 
chicf religious observances from a similar point of 
view (601-15). and, in full accordance with the Jewish 
thought of the time, that one which He takes first is 
A. It may seem strange that Ile does not more 
directly correct the erroneous notions of merit and 
justification which had already become associated, 
in more or less definite form, with such works ; and 
that He speaks of a divine reward for them without 
adding any warning against misunderstanding. He 
contents Himself with requiring punty of motive, 
indifference to and cven avoidance of human praise, 
and self-forgetfulness. But, in truth, if we learn 
to test the quality of the motive for, and the 
manner of performing, each deed, with reference 
only to the judgment which God will pronounce 
upon it, that temper of mind, that faith and 
humility and sense of personal failure and sin, 
which alone are consistent with the principles of 
the gospel, will be secured. Another very sigmift- 
cant saying of our Lord on A. is given Lk 11*. He 
there enjoins it as the true means of purifying 
material objects for our use; it is a counterpart to 
the ceremonial washings of the Pharisees. Lk 12° 
is the only other passage in the Gospels where the 
word ἐλεημοσύνη isused. But liberality in giving 1s 
frequently inculeated or commended (Mt 5® 193], 
Mk 1071, Lk 639. 88 1418 16° 1872). In the Acts the 
Jewish use of the term is illustrated ; it does not 
occur there in any Christian precept. But that 
feature of the life of the Christian community at 
Jerus. in the first days, as there pictured, which 
has been called communisin, is more properly an 
example of abounding charity. 

In Christendom during many centuries the duty of 
A. (primarily, no doubt, from a desire of obeying the 
cominands of Christ) received great, and sometimes 
exaggerated, attention. The danger now is rather 
that, through fear of the ill-effects of indiscriminate 
A., the disposition to give and the habit of doing 
so should fe disconraged. <A _ practice, however, 
enjoined as this one is, must permanently hold a 
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high place in the Christian rule of life. It is the lit may be received with a fair measure of 


function of modern economic and social knowledge 
only to make its exercise more wise and bene- 
ficial. V. Π. STANTON. 


ALMUG.—See ALGUM. 


ALOES, LIGN-ALOES (obzx ’ahdlim, πάρεις 
"ahdloth).—The word Aloes is used four times in 
the OT and once in the NT. In Nu 24° the 
Heb. word is o-dny, the LXX σκηναί, and the AV 
Lign-Aloes=Lignum Aloes. In Ps 45° the Heb. 
is mbax, the LXX στακτή, and the AV Aloes. In 
Pr 7” the Heb. is obax, the LXX τὸν δὲ οἶκον, 
and the AV Aloes. In Ca 41} the Heb. is πίστιν, 
the LXX ἀλώθ, and the AV Aloes (RV agrees 
with AV in all). 

It is clear that in the passages in Nu and Pr 
the LXX has followed a different reading from 
the MT, and has arbitrarily translated the same 
word stacte in the Ps and aloth (aloe) in Ca. In 
face of the practical identity of the words ’ahdlim 
and ’ahdléth, it is fair to reject the various capri- 
cious renderings of the LX-X, and assume that the 
word has the same meaning in all the four OT 
passages. In the last three of these passages, 
and in the NT (Jn 19%), the reference is plainly 
to the aromatic. 

Celsius (Hierobot. i. 135) argues that this sub- 
stance is the Aquilaria Agallocha, the Lignum 
Aloes or Alocs \Vood of commerce. This wood 
was well known to the ancients, and is described 
under its Arab, name ὦ in considerable detail 
by Avicenna (11. 231), in brief as follows: ‘ Wood 
and woody roots are brought from China and India 
and Arabia ; and some of itis dotted and blackish ; 
and it is aromatic, styptic, and slightly bitter ; 
and it is covered with a leathery bark. The best 
variety is from Mandalay, and comes from the 
interior of India. The next best is that which is 
called Indian, which comes from the mountains ; 
and it has this advantage over the Mandalay 
variety, that it does not breed maggots. Some 
persons do not distinguish between the Mandalay 
and the better kinds of Indian. Among the good 
kinds of “πώ are the Samandury, which comes from 
China on the borders of India, and the komary 
from India, and the kakilly, and the kadmury, 
and of inferior species the Hillay and the Mabitay, 
and the Lawffy and the Rabtaéfy. To sum up, the 
best ‘dis that which sinks in water, and that which 
floats is bad. Τὺ is said that the trunks and roots 
of the πω are buried until the woody fibre decays, 
leaving only the aromatic substance.’ Avicenna 
follows this description with a detailed account of 
the medicinal and other properties of the aloes 
wood. He alludes to the wood also under the 
heading Aghalfiji, which is undoubtedly the 
ἀγάλλοχον of the Greeks, and the Agallochum of 
the Romans. The substance is now known to the 
Arabs by the names ‘dvd-es-salib, ‘uid-en-nadd, 
‘Uid-el-bakhvr, and el-ud-el-komdri. 

The order Aquilariaces supplies several trees, 
which produce commercial aloes wood. The most 
noted of these is Aquilaria Agallocha, Roxb., a 
native of Northern India, which grows to a height 
of 120 ft. Aquilaria secundarw, of China, pro- 
duces some of the varieties alluded to by Avicenna, 
It is ἃ well-known fact that the fragrance of the 
wood of the species of Aquilaria is developed by 
ae a process which is hastened by burying the 
wood, as above alluded to by Avicenna. While 
we have no positive proof that the aloes wood is 
the aromatic intended by the Heb. original, there 
is no good reason why it should not be. The 


similarity of ’ahdléth to ἀγάλλοχον is sufficient to | 


establish a strong probability in its favour, and | 


in the absence of any othcr probable candidate 


confidence. 

It must be understood that the above-inentioned 
plant has no connexion philologically or botani- 
cally with Lacwcarva agallocha, D.C., of the order 
of Euphorbiacez, an acrid, poisonous, non-aromatic 
plant. Nor has it anything to do with the officinal 
Aloes, of the order Lihacew, a plant not alluded 
to in the Bible. 

There remains the difficulty of the passage in 
Nu 24° ‘as gardens by the river’s side, as the 
trees of lign-aloes (o°-bax) which the Lord hath 
planted, and as cedar trees (018) beside the 
waters.’ The LXX has rendered the word σκηναί 
as if written obzs, which means tents ; but besides 
the irregularity and inconsistency of the LXX in 
the translation of the word in the other passages 
in the OT, it would be strange that, in a triple 
parallelism of the intensive and climacteric 
order, beginning with gardens and_ ending 
with the prince of trees, the royal cedar, the 
word tents, instead of a kind of trees, should be 
interjected. We may dismiss this as wholly 
improbable. 

We have also to remember that the same names 
may be used for more than one object in nature. 
This is pointed out in detail in our article on the 
Algum. In the Eng. name Aloe, for the plant now 
under consideration, and for the oflficinal Aloes, we 
have an instance of two very different plants, of 
widely diverse properties, bearing the same name. 
It is then quite possible that the tree of Numbers 
might be totally different from the wromatic sub- 
stance of the other passages. In Eng. the labiate 
genus Melissa is called balm. Impatiens is called 
balsam. Populus balsamifera, L., var. candicans, 
is called balm of Gilead, a very different plant 
from the balm of Gilead of Scripture, and the 
word balm is applied to many diverse substances. 
There is nothing, however, to prevent the supposi- 
tion that the tree of Numbers is that which pro- 
duced the substance of the other passages. Itis true 
that the tree is one of tropical Arabia, India, or 
China. But Balaam’s prophecy was uttered in full 
view of the tropical valley of the Jordan, where 
the climate would have made it quite possible to 
cultivate these trees. There is nothing to forbid 
the idea that this and other trees not now known 
in Pal. were cultivated in the then wealthy and 
populous Jordan Valley. At least twenty - five 
distinctly tropical wild plants are indigenous in this 
valley. In describing his bride, Solomon compares 
her with a garden in which were pomegranates, 
camphire (henna), spikenard, saffron, calamus, 
cinnamon, with all kinds of frankincense, myrrh, 
and all the chief spices (Ca 44). Balaam might 
have looked over such a plantation when he made 
his tristich. 

On the other hand, it is not neccessary to assume 
that he saw the trees to which he alludes, or that 
either he or the Israelites were familiar with them. 
In the climax he mentions the cedar, doubtless the 
cedar of Lebanon. It is unlikely that he had ever 
seen one. It is certain that the Israelites had not. 
But.it was a well-known tree, and suitable for the 
comparison. The allusion to the ‘cedar trees be- 
side the waters’ shows that the picture is ideal and 
poetical, as cedars grow in dry places on the lofty 
mountain sides, and never by water-courses. The 
aloe tree might have been equally well known by 
reputation, although untamiliar both to Balaam and 
the Israelites personally. It is quite certain that 
the spice trade was very active through the Syrian 
and Arabian deserts in ancient times, and the 
spices and aromatics therefore far more familiar 
to the people of the border lands of Pal. and Syria 
than now. So that whether the plants of Nu 
246 and Ca 4°34 were cultivated or not, they 
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were well known, and comparisons based on them | Father, it seems to be confined to the Son in 


well understood. Go ost, 

ALOFT is found only in1 Es 8” ‘and now is 
all Israel a.’; RVm ‘ exalted,’ with a ref. to Dt 2818 
‘thou shalt be above (same Gr. word in LXX 
ἐπάνω) only, and thou shalt not be beneath.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

ALONG.—In Jg 7? we read ‘all the children of 
the east, lay a. in the valley like grasshoppers 
(RV “locusts ”) for multitude,’ and in v.* ‘the tent 
lay a.’ The same verb (=to fall) is used in Heb., 
and the Eng. phrase was prob. intended to have 
the same meaning in both phrases, andlang (Ger. 
entlang), at length, all the length. Cf. Jth 13. 

J. HASTINGS. 

ALPHA AND OMEGA.—This phrase is found in 
Rev 18 21°22, In the first passage it is used of 
God the Father, in the other two of the Son. In 
the TR it wrongly appears in Rev 1%. This 
phrase calls for treatment in two respects : (1) as to 
its form, (2) as to its meaning. 

4. That the form of the phrase was familiar, or, 
at all events, easily intelligible from the outset, is 
clear from later Heb. analogies. But before we 
touch on these it is worth observing that a kindred 
idiom is found in contemporary Latin literature. 
Thus in Martial v. 26 we find : 

Quod alpha dixi, Codre, peenulatorum 

Te nuper, aliqua cum jocarer in charta ; 

Si forte bilem movit hic tibi versus, 

Dicas licebit beta me togatorum. 
Cf. also ii. 57, and Theodoret, HE iv. 8, ἡμεῖς μὲν 
ἐχρησάμεθα τῷ ἄλφα μέχρι τοῦ. Amongst the later 
Jews the whole extent of a thing was often ex- 

ressed by the first and last letters of the alphabet. 
hus (Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. in loe.) nk was a name 

of the Shechinah, because it embraced all the 
letters. Acc. to the Jalkut Rub. fol. 17. 4 Adam 
transgressed the whole law n 4 ’xp from aleph to 
tau: acc. to fol. 48. 4 Abraham observed the 
whole law from aleph to tau; and, fol. 128. 3, 
when God blesses Israel He does it from aleph to 
tau (ὶ.6. the initial and closing letters of Lv 26°", in 
which the blessings on Israel are pronounced), but 
when He curses Israel He does so from vav to 
mem (see Lv 261449). We may therefore reason- 
ably infer that the title ‘Alpha and Omega’ is a 
Gr. rendering of a corresponding Heb. expression. 

2. The thought conveyed in this title is essenti- 
ally that of Is 445, pons cas) pen ax 51 am the first 
and I am the last’ (cf. 414 43!), The phrase thus 
signifies ‘the Eternal One.’ It is thus expounded 
by Aretas (see Cramer’s Catene Grece in NT on 
Rev 18: “Adda διὰ τὸ ἀρχὴν εἶναι, ὅτι καὶ τὸ ἄλφα 
ἀρχὴ τῶν ἐν γράμματι στοιχείων" w διὰ τὸ τέλος τῶν 
αὐτῶν. ἀρχὴν δὲ καὶ τέλος τίς οὐκ ἂν ἐννοήσοι τὸ πρῶτος 
σημαίνεσθαι καὶ τὸ ἔσχατος ; διὰ τοῦ πρῶτος δέ, τὸ 
ἄναρχος ἐννοεῖται, ὡς καὶ διὰ τοῦ ἐσχάτου τὸ ἀτελεύ- 
τητος. In Tertullian, ]Π]οηοσ. 5, there is the follow- 
ing interesting exposition: Sie et duas Grecice 
litteras, summam et nltimam, sibi induit dominus, 
initii et finis concurrentium in se figuras, uti, 
quemadmodum A ad 2 usque volvitur et rursus 
Ω ad A replicatur, ita ostenderet in se esse et initii 
decursum ad finem et finis recursum ad initium, 
ut omnis dispositio in eum desinens per quem 
coepta est, per sermonein scilicet dei qui caro 
factus est, proinde desinat quemadmodum et 
coepit. 

f. also Cyprian, Testim. ii. 1, 6, 22; ili. 100; 
Paulinus of Nola, Carm. 19. 645; 30. 89; Pruden- 
tius, Cathem. ix. 10-12. 

Corde natus ex Parentis, ante mundi exordium 

Alpha et 2 cognominatus, Ipse fons et clausula 

Omnium que sunt fuerunt queque post futura 

sunt. 

Although in Rev 18 this title is used of God the 


Patristic and subsequent literature. 
R. H. CHARLES. 

ALPHABET is a word derived from alpha and 
beta, the names of the first two letters in Greek, in 
which they are meaningless, being adaptations of 
the corresponding Sem. letter-names aleph, an ox, 
and beth, a house. This etymology discloses much 
of the history of the A., which originated among a 
Sem. people, by whom it was transmitted to the 
Greeks and by them to the Romans, whose A., 
with a few trifling modifications, we still use. 

It is now known that all the alphabets in the 
world, some 200 in number, are descended from a 
primitive Sem. A., usually styled the Pheen. A., or 
the A. of Israel. 

The universal belief, or possibly the tradition of 
the ancient world, as reported by Plato, Tacitus, 
Plutarch, and other writers, was that the Pheeni- 
cians had obtained the A. from Egypt. This 
seemed so probable that after the hieroglyphic 
writing had been recovered and deciphered, repeated 
attempts were made to show how the transmission 
might have been effected. This, however, proved 
to be no easy task. At the time of the Heb. 
Exodus, the hieroglyphic picture - writing was 
already a venerable system of vast antiquity. 
Existing inscriptions make it possible to trace it 
back to the time of the 2nd dynasty, some 6000 
years ago, when it already appears in great 
perfection, arguing a prolonged period of ante- 
cedent development. Setting aside a multitude of 
ideographic picture-signs, there are about 400 
pictorial phonograms, of which 45 had emerged out 
of the syllabic stage, and had attained a sort of 
alphabetic character ; that is, they either denoted 
vowels, or were capable of being associated with 
more than one vowel sound. Of these, 25 were in 
more universal use than the rest, and it was mainly 
out of these, as we shall see, that the letters of the 
A. were developed. 

To a French Egyptologist, Emanuel de Rougé, 
belongs the honour of having discovered the prob- 
able method by which the Sem. A. was evolved out 
of the Egyp. writing. De Rougé pointed out that 
the immediate prototypes of the Phen. letters 
were not to be found, as had been supposed, in the 
pictorial Hieroglyphs of the monuments, or in the 
well-known cursive Hieratic of the Middle Empire, 
but in an older and more deformed Hieratic script 
which prevailed in the time of the Early Empire, 
—a form of writing so ancient that it had already 
fallen into disuse before the Heb. Exodus. This 
obscure and difficult script is chiefly known to us 
from a single MS., now in the National Library at 
Paris. It goes by the name of the Papyrus Prisse, 
having been presented to the Library by M. Prisse 
d’Avennes, who obtained it at Thebes, where it 
was found in a tomb as eld as the I1th dynasty. 
It is therefore older by many centuries than the 
time of Moses, older than the invasion of the Shep- 
herd kings, and older probably than the date 
usually assigned to Abraham. 

Forty-five of the Egyp. Hieroglyphics had 
acquired, as we have seen, a semi-alphabetic char- 
acter, and De Rougé contended that the Hieratic 
representatives of 21 of the most suitable of these 
Hieroglyphs were selected, and employed by 
some Sem. people as the prototypes of the A. they 
constructed, only one of the 22 letters being due to 
anon-Egyptian source. These Hieratic characters, 
traced from the Papyrus Prisse, are given in col. 2 
of the table, and the corresponding Hieroglyphs, 
which face the other way, will be found in col. 1. 

The oldest Sem. forms with which we are 
acquainted are shown in col. 3. In comparing 
them with their assumed Hieratic prototypes it 
must be remembered that they are not contem- 
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porary forms, but are separated by at least ten, or 
more probably by twelve centuries, a period during 
which considerable differences of form must almost 
necessarily have arisen, in addition to which the 
Hieratic forms are cursive, freely traced on papyrus 
with a brush, while the Sem. letters are lapidary 
types, engraved with a chisel upon stone or bronze, 
which would entail differences of form similar to 
those which exist between our printed capitals 
A, B, E and the script forms a, ὦ, c of our modern 
handwriting. This alone would account for the 
alterations in the shapes of such letters as daleth, 
heth, resh, or mem, the change from ἃ cursive to a 
lapidary type causing the characters to become 
more regular in size and inclination, bold curves 
being simplified, closed ovals becoming triangles 
or squares, and the curved sweeping tails becom- 
ing straight and rigid lines. 

For 21 of the 22 letters of the Sem. alphabet De 
Rougé has found a prob. Hieratic prototype, in 18 
eases taking the normal Egyp. equivalent of the 
Sem. sound, and in 3 instanees only, aleph, beth, 
and zayin, having recourse to a less usual homo- 
phone. In one ease he fails. The peculiar guttural 
breathing denoted by the Sem. letter ‘ayzm did not 
exist in Egyp. speech. For this letter no Egyp. 
prototype has been discovered, and it is supposed 
that it was an invention of the Semites, the symbol 
© being regarded, as the name suggests, as the 
picture of an ‘eye.’ (See No. 16, col. 3.) 

How, when, or by whom the Sem. A. was 
thus evolved from the Egyp. Hieratie it 1s im- 
possible to say with precision. The possible limits 
of date are believed to lie between the 23rd and 
the 17th centuries B.c. It seems probable that the 
development was effected by some Sem. peopl 
who were in commercial intercourse with the 
Egyptians,—possibly, it has been conjectured, the 
Semites of 8S. Arabia, possibly the Hyksos, if 
these Shepherd kings were Semitcs, and not, as 
is now supposed, of Mongolian race, hardly the 
Hebrews, who seem to be excluded by the hmits 
of date, but most probably a Phen. trading 
colony settled on the shores of Lake Menzaleh in 
the Delta. On the Egyp. monunients they are 
ealled Fenekh (Phoenicians), and also Char or Chal, 
a name used to designate the coast tribes of Syria. 
The native land of the Char was ealled Kaft, 
whence part of the Delta was called Caphtor, or 
the ‘greater Kaft.’ If the A. arose in Caphtor 
it would easily spread to Phoenicia, and then to 
the kindred and neighbouring races. 

The art of writing must, however, have been 
known to the Hebrews at an early period of their 
history. Hiram, we are told, wrote a letter to 
Solomon, and David wrote a letter to Joab. From 
the hsts of the kings and dukes of Edom, preserved 
in Gn 36 and 1 Ch 1, we gather that the Edomites, 
at the time when their capital was taken by Joab 
in the reign of David, possessed state annals, going 
back to a remote period. The list of the encamp- 
ments of the Israelites in the Desert, given in 
Nu 33, cannot have been handed down by oral 
tradition ; while it is the only incorporated docu- 
ment in the Pent. which we are expressly told was 
written down by Moses, and its geogr. correctness 
has been curiously confirmed by recent researches, 
The census of the congregation preserved in Nu 1-4 
and 26 is also manifestly a very ancient written 
record which has been incorporated in the text. 
All these documents were presumably written in 
the primitive Sem. A. But the discoveries of the 
last few years have led scholars to believe that 
non-alphabetic writing of another kind was nsed 
in Pal. long before the Exodus, as early as the 
reign of Khu-n-Aten, the recent excavations at 
Lachish and the discoveries at Tel el- Amarna 
proving that the governors of the Syrian cities 


corresponded with the Egyp. kings in a cursive 
form of the Babylonian cuneiform. 

The oldest known forms of the Sem. letters are 
shown in col. 3 of the table, where their names and 
their approximate phonetic values may alsobe found. 

Thirteen may be represented by letters in our 
own Alphabet. These are beth, gimel, daleth, he, 
zayin, kaph, lamed, mem, nun, samekh, pe, resh, and 
tau, which correspond to our letters ὦ, g, d, h, z, k, 
Lis dias. Γ᾽ r,and ἐ. The other nine letters repre- 
sent sounds which we do not exactly possess. Of 
these, two are called ‘linguals,’ or ‘emphaties,’ 
namely, ¢eth, a gutturalised ¢, which is called the 
emphatic dental, and zgade, a gutturalised s, called 
the emphatic sibilant. The letter soph was not 
our g, but a & formed farther back in the throat, 
and here represented by & There are also four 
‘faucal breaths,’ ’aleph, he, heth, and ‘ayin, of 
which ‘aleph, the lightest, was a slightly explosive 
consonant, heard in English after the word No! 
when uttered abruptly, and nearly equivalent to 
the spiritus lenis of the Greeks ; ‘ayin was a sound 
of the same kind, but harder than’aleph, approach- 
ing a g rolled in the throat; eth, called the 
‘fricative faucal,’ was a continuous guttural, 
reseinbling the ch in the Scotch loch ; and he was a 
fainter sound of the same kind, approaching our 
kh. The primitive sound of shin was probably that 
of our sh, but was subject to dialectic variation. 
Yod and vau were semi-consonants, or rather 
consonantal vowels, usually equivalent to y and v, 
but passing readily into 2 and w. 

None of the Sem. A.s have possessed symbols 
for the true vowels, which are now denoted, not 
by letters, but by diacritical points, a notation 
essentially non-alphabetic, and not of any great 
antiquity. The vowels in non-Semitic A.s, such 
as Greek, Zend, Armenian, Georgian, Sanskrit, 
and Mongolian, have been developed out of char- 
acters representing the Sem. breaths and semi- 
consonants. Thus the Gr. alpha, whence our A, 
was obtained from ’aleph, the spiritus lenis; 
epsilon, whence our E, is from he, an aspirate ; eta 
and our H from eth, the fricative faucal; iota 
and our 1 and J from yod, a semi-econsonant ; 
omicron and omega, and our QO, from ‘ayin, the 
spiritus asper ; while upsiion and our U, V, W, Y, 
and Τὴ, eame from vau, a semi-consonant. 

Besides the absence of symbols for the vowels, 
most of the Sem. seripts, Heb., Syr., and Arab., 
agree in being written from right to left, the 
direction following the example of the prototype, 
the Hieratie of the Papyrus Prisse, whereas in 
the non-Sem. scripts the direction has mostly 
been changed. The Sem. A.s have also adhered 
to the primitive 22 letters, none of which have 
fallen into disuse, any additional notation required 
being efleeted by diacritical points, whereas in other 
scripts new forms have been evolved by differentia- 
tion, as in the case of our own letters V, U, W, Y, 
and I’, whieh are all differentiated forms of the 
same symbol. 

The pictorial character of the Hieroglyphs had 
disappeared in the Hieratie of the Papyrus Prisse, 
and henee it is no matter for surprise to find that 
the Egyp. symbols were menaced by the Semites, 
on the aerologic prineiple, by words significant in 
Sem. speech, the new names being due to a resem- 
blanee, real or fanciful, between the form assumed 
by the letter and some object whose name began 
with the letter in question, as in our nursery 
picture-books, in which O is an orange, 8 a swan, 
and Ba butterfly. Thus the first symbol was no 
longer ahom, the ‘eagle,’ as in Egyp., but became 
‘aleph, the ‘ox,’ from the resemblance to the front 
view of the head and horns of that animal; and the 
13th, instead of being mulak, the ‘owl,’ beeame mem, 
the ‘ waters,’ what had been the ears and beak of 
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the owl coming to resemble the undulations of 
waves (see col. 2 and 3). The Sem. names are 
sometimes more easily explained by the Egyp. 
forms of the Papyrus Lrisse than by those in the 
oldest Sem. inscriptions. The Sem. names are 
usually interpreted as follows: ’aleph means an ‘ox’ ; 
beth signifies a ‘house’; and gimel, a ‘camel,’ the 
Hieratic form resembling a reeumbent camel, with 
the head, neck, body, tail, and saddle, of which 
only the head and neck are preserved in the oldest 
Sem. letter; daleth means a ‘door,’ not a house 
door, but the curtain forming the entrance to an 
Eastern tent; he signifies a ‘ window’; vazis a nail, 
eg, or hook for hanging things on ; zayin probably 
enotes ‘weapons’; eth, a fence or ‘ palisade’; 
teth, from a root meaning curvature, is supposed 
to have been a picture of a coiled snake; yod is 
the ‘hand’; kaph the ‘ palm’ of the hand, or the 
bent hand; damed is an ‘ox-goad’; mem, the 
‘waters’; nun, a ‘fish’; samekh is probably a 
prop or support; ayin is the ‘eye’; pe, the 
‘mouth’; zade is probably a ‘javelin,’ or perhaps 
a hook ; koph is usually supposed to mean a ‘knot’; 
resh is the ‘head’; shin, the ‘teeth’; taz, a ‘cross,’ 
or sign for marking beasts. It will be noticed that 
six of these names, gimel, he, yod, nun, pe, and 
samekh, must be very ancient, being most easily 
explained by reference to the Hieratic forms. 

The early history of the A. has to be recon- 
structed from inscriptions, many of which have 
only been discovered in recent years. Among the 
monuments of the older stage of the πω, A. the 
great inscription of Mesha, king of Moab, ranks 
first in importance. In 1868 Mr. Klein, of the 
C. M. S., visited the site of Dibon, the ancient 
capital of the kingdom of Moab. Here he was 
shown a block of basalt, with an inscription in 34 
lines of writing. The interest excited by this 
discovery, and the rival eflorts of the European 
consuls to secure the treasure, unfortunately aroused 
the jealousy of the Arabs, by whom the stone was 
broken into fragments, some forty of which have 
been recovered, enough to lay the foundation of 
early Sem. paleography. In thisinscription, which 
must be referred to the middle of the 9th cent. 
B.c., Mesha, in language closely akin to Bibl. 
Hebrew, gives an account of the wars between Israel 
and Moab, narrating more esp. those events in his 
own reign which took place after the death of Ahab 
in 853 B.c. The year 850 B.c. has been generally 
accepted by scholars as an approximate date for the 
record. Somewhat earlier, though of less historical 
importance, are some inscribed fragments of bronze 
vessels, obtained from Cyprus in 1876, which 
proved to be portions of two bowls containing dedi- 
cations to Baal Lebanon. They must have been 
carried off to Cyprus as a part of the spoils from a 
temple on Lebanon. The writing on one of the 
bowls proves on palseographical grounds to be 
nearly of the same date as the Moabite inscrip- 
tion, while that on the other bow! exhibits more 
archaic forins of several letters, and may probably 
be older by a century, belonging to the close of the 
10th or the beginning of the llth cent. B.c. It is 
from these bowls, supplemented by the evidence of 
the Moabite Stone, that the A. in col. 3 has been 
constructed. 

It is called the Israelitic A. in order to avoid 
confusion with a much later A., which, having been 
first known to scholars, usurped the name of the 
Heb. A. It cannot be too carefully remembered 
that at successive periods in their history the 
Hebrews employed two A.s, identical 


external appearance of the letters. From the 
earliest period of which we possess any knowledge, 
down to the captivity in Babylon, this Phen. A., 
of which the oldest monuments are the Moabite 


in all | 
essential particulars, but wholly unlike in the | 


Stone and the Baal Lebanon bowls, must also have 
been the contemporary A. of the Hebrews. This 
was ingeniously proved by Gesenius, long before 
these monuments were discovered. 116 contended 
that the earlier books of the OT could not have been 
written, as was formerly supposed, in what is 
now known as the Heb. A., since many obvious 
corruptions in the text could only have arisen from 
the errors of copyists, who confounded letters which 
are much alike in the old Phen., but are quite dis- 
similar in the sqnare Hebrew. For example, in the 
list of David’s mighty men, recorded in 2 § 23”, 
we have the name Ileleb, which in the parallel 
passage in 1 Ch 1159 appears as Heled. One of 
these readings is obviously corrupt, and the corrup- 
tion can only be due to the original record having 
been written in the older or Phoen. A., in which 
the letters beth and daleth differ so slightly as 
often to be hardly distinguishable, whereas in the 
later or square Heb. A. the letters 1 and + are 
uninistakably distinct. Hence, he argued, the 
record must be prior to the Captivity, when, 
according to the Rabbinic tradition, the new A. 
was introduced. When Gesenius wrote, the evi- 
dence as to the nature of the older Heb. A. was 
scanty in the extreme, being limited to a few 
engraved gems in the Phan. A., supposed to be 
Heb. because of their bearing names apparently 
Jewish. Now, however, all doubts have been set 
at rest by the accidental discovery in 1880 of the 
famous Siloam inscription, engraved in a recess of 
the tunnel which pierces the ridge of Ophel, and 
brings water from the Pool of the Virgin to the 
Pool of Siloam. The inscription which records the 
construction of the tunnel is in six lines of writing, 
manifestly later in date than the Moabite inscrip- 
tion, though of the same type. On paleographical 
grounds it has been assigned to the reign of 
Manasseh, B.C. 685-641, though it is possible that 
it may be as carly as the reign of [lezekiah, and 
may refer to the conduit constructed by him at the 
end of the 8th cent., as recorded in 2 Kk 20° and 
2 Ch 32% This A. is of special interest, as in it 
most of the writings of the Jewish prophets must 
have been composed. This older A. lingered long, 
being employed on the coins of the Maccabees and 
on those of the Hasmonzean princes. It survives as 
the sacred script of the few Samaritan families at 
Nablais, who still worship in their temple on Mt. 
Gerizim, and keep the Passover with the ancient 
rites. With this exception, the old Pheen. A., the 
parent of all existing A.s, has become extinct. 
This earliest type of the Sem. A. gradually 
passes into another, somewhat more cursive, which 
eoes by the name of the Sidonian, its chief repre- 
sentative being the great inscription on the magni- 
ficent basalt sarcophagus of Eshmunazar, king of 
Sidon, now in the Louvre, which is assigned to the 
end of the Sth cent. B.c. Out of this Sidonian 
type was evolved the Aramzean A., which was 
destined to replace the Phoen. after the decadence 
of the Phan. power. The great trade route from 
the Red Sea and Egypt to Babylon passed through 
Damascus, Hamath, and Carchemish, and the 
trade fell into the hands of the Arameans, the 
people of N. Syria. Hence, on the political decline 
of the Pheen. cities, the Aramzan language and A. 
became the medium of commercial intercourse 
throughout W. Asia. At Nineveh in the 7th cent. 
B.C., and at Babylon in the 6th, the Sidonian type 
begins to be replaced by the Aramean, whose 
continuous development may be traced from the 
5th to the Ist cent. B.C., first on the coins struck 
by Persian satraps of Asia Minor, and then by the 


ald of mortuary inscriptions and papyri from 
| Egypt, which carry on the record aftcr the con- 


quests of Alexander had put an end to the Persian 
satrapies. An inspection of col. 4 in the table wili 
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show that the chief characteristics of the Aramzean 
A.—due evidently to the free use of the reed pen 
and papyrus—are a progressive opening of the 
closed loops of the letters beth, daleth, teth, ‘ayin, 
koph, and resh; while he, vau, zayin, heth, and 
tau tend to lose their distinctive bars. At the 
same time the script continually becomes more 
cursive in character, the tails of the letters curving 
more and more to the left, while the introduction 
of ligatures led to a distinction between the final 
and the media! or initial forms of certain letters. 
These changes, while they made writing easier and 
more rapid, at the same time made it less legible. 

On the return of the Jews from the Bab. exile, 
the ancient A. of Israel, though retained on the 
Maccabzean coins, and possibly in copies of the law, 
was gradually abandoned for the more cursive but 
far inferior Aramcean, which had become the 
mercantile script of the W. provinces of Persia. A 
Jewish tradition, preserved in the Talm., attributed 
this change to Ezra; but there can be nodoubt that 
both scripts were for a time employed concurrently 
—the Aramzan by the mercantile classes and the 
returning exiles, and the older A. by those who, 
like the Samaritans, had been left behind in the 
land. 

The older Phen. style had fortunately been 
transmitted to the Greeks before the Aramzean de- 
formation had taken place. Consequently the Rom. 
A. which we have inherited, being a Western form 
of the Greek A., has retained in such letters as 
B, D, 0, Q, R, E, F, H those loops and bars whose 
disappearance in the Heb., Syr., Arab., and other 
A.s descended from the Aramzean, has contributed 
to make them so illegible. Our own capitals are, 
in fact, much nearer to the primitive Phen. or Isr. 
A. than any of the existing Sem. A.s, and it is 
to this retention of the archaic forms that they 
owe their excellence and general superiority. The 
closed loop of D and Rand the upper loop of B repro- 
duce the closed triangles of the earlier Sem. script, 
which were lost by the Aramzean deformation, and 
are consequently much superior to the formless 
shapes 37.1 which we have in modern Hebrew. 

When the Seleucidan empire had come to a 
close, the Aramzan broke up into national scripts, 
the A. of Eastern Syria developing at Bozra, Petra, 
and the Hauran into the Nabatsean, which was 
the parent of Arabic, while the Aramean of N. 
Syria developed at Edessa into Syriac, and that of 8. 
Syria, at Jerus. and Bab., into what is called Hebrew. 
The early form of square Heb. used at Jerus. in 
the time of our Lord, with which He must Himself 
have been familiar, and in which probably the roll 
was written which He read in the synagogue 
(Lk 4!"), is given in col. 5 of the table. This A. has 
been obtained from monuments of the Herodian 
period found in Galilee or at Jerus., all of which 
must be anterior to the siege by Titus. These 
inscriptions are chiefly from tombs; but one of 
them, of special interest, is a fragment of one of 
the notices, enjoining silence and reverent be- 
haviour, set up, as we learn from Josephus, when 
the temple was rebuilt by Herod. 

The materials for the history of the Heb. A. 
during the period of the dispersion, from the 1st 
cent. to the 10th, when it practically assumed its 
present form, have been gathered from regions 
curiously remote. Some are from the Jewish 
Catacombs at Rome, many from the Crimea, others 
from the Jewish cemeteries at Vienne, Arles, and 
Narbonne in Gaul, at Tortosa in Spain, Venosa in 
Italy, from Prag, Aden, Tiflis, and Derbend, and, 
not ἀπὸ in importance, the writing on some cabal- 
istic bowls found at Babylon, dating from the 4th to 
the 7th cent. A.D. (see col. 6). The earliest exist- 
ing codex, the A. of which is given in col. 7, dates 
from the beginning of the 10th cent., when the 


letters had practically assumed their modern 
forms though not their modern aspect, the useless 
ornamental apices in our ἘΠῚ books (eol. 8) 
being due to the schools of Heb. caligraphy which 
arose in the 12th cent. The square Heb. of our 
printed Bibles is thus one of the most modern of 
existing A.s, and was not, as was formerly be- 
lieved, the most ancient of all. The forms of these 
letters are thus neither legible nor venerable. 
Their adoption was almost a matter of accident. 
There were two styles, the Spanish and the 
German, and the latter was used in the Miinster 
printed Bible, the types being imitated from those 
in MSS. then in fashion. The result is that our 
eyes are fatigued with the fantastic and vicious 
aN of the 14th cent., a period when the 
odious black letter was developed out of the 
beautiful Caroline minuscule, to which in our 
ee books we have now fortunately reverted. 

o in Heb. it would have been much better to have 
reverted to the far superior forms of earlier times, 
such, for instance, as those in use in the 8th cent. 
The earlier forms are better, because the letters are 
free from useless ornamental flourishes which are 
so trying to the eyes of students and compositors, 
and are more legible and more distinet. As in the 
ease of our own Vicious black letter, some characters 
are assimilated so as to be difficult to distinguish—in 
particular 3 beth, 5 kaph; 1 nun, 3 gimel ; 1 daleth, 
i resh; Ἵ kaph final, } nun final; 1 vau, 1 zayin: or 
of ὃ samekh, and ἢ mem final; while 1 ἢ and n 
stand for ᾧ, A, and ¢. 

Six of the Heb. letters gradually acquired an 
alternative softer aspirated sound, and the harder 
primitive sounds are now denoted by an internal 
point (Dagesh lene) 1132 5 ἢ, representing the 
sounds 0, g, d, k, p, ¢, the same forms without the 
Dagesh, or with a superscript line called Raphe, 
standing for bh, gh, dh, kh, ph, th. The letter 
shin also spht up into two sounds, distinguished by 
diacritical points, δ᾽ approaching the sound of our 
s, and ¥ that of our sh. 

The vowel points are late and of little authority. 
The Greek transliterations of Heb. names in the 
Sept. and in Josephus suffice to prove that there 
were no vowel points in the copies of the Heb. Serip- 
tures then in use, and as late as the time of St. 
Jerome the Heb. vocalisation was only known by 
oral teaching. The Heb. points were suggested by 
those which had been introduced into Syriac in the 
5th and 6th cent. A.D. They merely represent 
the traditional pronunciation used in the syna- 
gogues of Tiberias in the 7th cent. A.D. (See art. 
LANGUAGE OF OT.) IsAAC TAYLOR. 


ALPHEUS, ’Ad\¢aios (Westcott and Hort, Introd. 
§ 408, assuming that the name is a transliteration 
of the Aramaic 971, write it with the rough breath- 
ing, ᾿Αλφαῖος), occurs four times in the Gospels and 
once in Acts. As thus used it is the name of two 
different men. 

1. The father of the Apostle Matthew or Levi 
(Mk 234), not elsewhere named or otherwise known. 

2. All the other references are evidently to 
another man (Mt 108, Mk 818, Lk 6%, Ac 113), who 
is represented as father of James the apostle, second 
of that name in the list. 

A considerable controversy has long been carried 
on as to whether this A. may be identified with the 
Clopas of Jn 19 and the Cleopas of Lk 2418, This 
question has been of specia! interest as involved 
in the discussion regarding James and the Brethren 
of the Lord (wh. see). Ewald boldly assumes that 
the'Clopas of John and the Cleopas of Luke are one, 
but maintains that the identification with Alphzeus 
is an unreasonable confounding of a purely Greek 
with a purely Hebrew name (fist. of Israel, vi. 
305, note 4). Meyer affirms the identity of the 
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Clopas of John with the Aramaic ‘phn, the Alpheus 
of the Synoptics. And Alford (on Mt 10%) regards 
the two Greek names as simply two different 
ways of expressing the Hebrew name ‘977. It 
seems better to distinguish the Cleopas of Luke 
from the Clopas of John. It is quite evident that 
Cleopas is simply a shortened form of Cleopater 
(Κλεόπατρος), like Antipasfor Antipater. Lightfoot, 
indeed, while admitting this, still favours the 
identification of the two names. On the other 
hand, Clopas may with the highest probability be 
regarded as a simple transliteration of the Aramaic 
Halphai. Clopas (as in the Greek text and RV, 
not Cleopas as in the AV) is represented in Jn 
19% as the husband of one of the Marys who stood 
beside the cross. If we assume that four women 
are there referred to, there 1s no indication of any 
relationship between the wife of Clopas and the 
mother of Jesus. The synoptic passages, however, 
all mention among the women at the cross this 
same Mary as the mother of James. There is no 
reason for supposing that this James, son of Mary, 
is any other than James the son of Alpheus. But 
the assumption that Clopas was husband of Mary 
and brother of Joseph, and the usual assumption 
that Mary was the sister of our Lord’s mother, are 
equally groundless, and have no support whatever 
from any statement in our Gospels. There seems 
no reason for supposing that James the little and 
James the brother of the Lord are one and the same 
person. Eusebius, indeed, mentions, on the autho- 
rity of hae that Symeon, who succeeded 
James in the bishopric of Jerusalem, was son of 
Clopas the brother of Joseph; but Symeon is 
evidently regarded, not as a brother, but only asa 
relative, probably a cousin, of his predecessor James. 


LITERATURE.—Besides the works referred to in the text, see 
Lightfoot, Galatians, 10th ed. London, 1890, p. 267; Mayor, The 
Epistle of St. James, 1892, p. xvif. See also an interesting and 
clever but perverse note in Keim, Jesus of Nazara, iii. 276. 

J. MACPHERSON. 

ALTAR.—i. ALTAR is the invariable rendering in 
the OT of 3319* (Aram. nat. Ezr 7!”), and in the 
NT of θυσιαστήριον. In AV it also occurs as the 
rendering of ΝΠ (Ezk 43%), RV ‘upper a.’, and 
of δ (Ezk 4316 — Kethib Ounx), RV ‘a. 
hearth.’ In the NT βωμός is found once (Ac 1735) 
in the sense of a heathen a. This distinction 
is very clearly brought out in 1 Mac 1° ‘they did 
sacrifice upon the idol altar (ἐπὶ τὸν βωμόν) which 
was upon the altar of God (τ. θυσιαστηρίου). Simi- 
larly the Vulg. and early Lat. Fathers avoid the 
use of ara, preferring altaria and altare. Another 
designation is met with, viz. Ἰπρῷ, prop. ‘ table,’ 
Ezk 4122 4416 Mal 1722, It would also seem that 
the appellation 7232, prop. ‘high place,’ may in some 
cases be used to express ‘a.,’ as Jer 73! (LXX τὸν 
βωμὸν rod Taded), 2 K 228 (but here text is doubt- 
ful), ete. 8530 Is 65° is wrongly rendered in AV 
‘a’ of brick’; RV ‘upon the bricks.’ In one or 
two places in the OT πϑ|Ὶρ of the present MT 
seems an alteration from an original 7339. So 
clearly Gn 33”, and most probably 2 Καὶ 12" On 
the other hand, na should perhaps be restored in 
2 Καὶ 10% (Stade in ZATW. v. pp. 278, 289 f.). 

li, ALTARS IN PREHISTORIC TIMES.—According 
to the primitive conceptions of the nomad Semites, 
the presence of a deity was implied in every spot 
that attracted them by its water or shade, and in 
every imposing landmark that guided them in 
their wanderings. Every well and grove, every 
mountain and rock, had its presiding deity. The 
humble offering of the worshipper could be cast 
into the well, exposed upon the rock, or hung upon 
the sacred tree. It was thus brought into imme- 
diate contact with the nwmen therein residing. A 
great step in advance was taken when it was con- 


* Lit. ‘place of slaughter.’ 


ceived that the deity could not only reside in such 
objects of nature’s own creation as those above 
specified, but could be persuaded ‘to come and 
take for his embodiment a structure set up for him 
by the worshipper’ ΟΥ̓. R. Smith, Mel. Sem. p. 
189). The consideration of this all-important 
advance belongs elsewhere ; it is sufficient to note 
here that recent researches, esp. those of Well- 
hausen and W. R. Smith, have abundantly proved 
that the heathen Semite regarded the stone or 
cairn which he had himself erected, as a dwelling- 
place of a deity, a Beth-el (dyna, cf. Gn 2818, for 
the significance of this passage, see PILLAR), a 
name which passed, through the Phoenicians as 
intermediaries, to the Greeks (βαιτύλιον) and 
Romans (b@tulus). Such a stone was termed by 
the Arabs, in the days before Islam, nusd (pl. 
ansab), a word renga in origin and signification 
with the Heb. azx> (AV ‘pillar’). Beside it the 
victim was slaughtered; the blood was either 
poured over the stone, or with part of it the stone 
was smeared, while the rest was poured out at its 
base, the essential idea in this priniitive rite being 
that in this way the blood was brought into im- 
mediate contact with the deity who, for the time 
being, had taken up his abode in the stone. 

Now there can be no doubt that the same primi- 
tive ideas were shared by the ancestors of the Heb- 
rews. Among them, too, the nusb or mazzeba must 
have been the prototype of the sacrificial a. ‘The 
rude Arabian usage is the primitive type out of 
which all the elaborate a. ceremonies of the more 
cultivated Semites grew’ (fvel. of Sem. 1st ed. p. 184. 
See also SACRIFICE). Even in hist. times we find 
among the Hebrewsa survivalof the primitive ritual 
above described. In the narrative of the battle of 
Michmash, Saul is shocked at the unseemly haste 
of his warriors in eating flesh ‘with the blood,’ 
and orders a great stone to be brought at which 
the beasts might be duly slain and their blood 
poured out at the extemporised altar. 

The next important step, the advance from the 
a. as a sacred stone to receive the blood of the 
victim to the a. as a hearth on which the flesh of 
the victim was burned in whole or in part, belongs 
to the history of SACRIFICE (which see, and cf. 
Smith, el. Sem. p. 358 ff.). 

If the above is a correct account of the evolution 
of the a. among the western Semites, the differ- 
entiation of pillar and a. must, as regards the 
inhabitants of Pal., have taken place in the pre- 
historic period. This seems the obvious conclusion 
from the existence, even at the present day, of 
immense numbers of megalithic monuments, the 
so-called menhirs and dolmens. These charac- 
teristic remains of antiquity, so numerous in Moab 
and in the W. Hauran, must undoubtedly have 
played an important part in the religious rites of 
those who reared them, and whom, for the present, 
we may assume to have been of a Sem. stock. The 
‘cup-hollows” on the table-stone of the dolmens, 
connected in many cases by a network of channels, 
must have been destined to receive the blood of 
the victim.* 

iii, PrRE-DEUTERONOMIC ALTARS. — Α very 
marked distinction, as is well known, exists be- 
tween the attitude to sacrifice of the prophetic and 
priestly narratives respectively in our present Pent. 
The latter (P) limits sacrifice to the great central 
a.,f while the former (JE) relates numerous in- 

* See Conder’s report on the dolmen-fields of Moab in P.E.F. 
Qu. St. 1882, p. 75 ff. ; also in eth and Moab, chs. vii. and viii.; 
Syr. Stone Lore, pp. 42, 43, 70. Another rich field has been 
described by Schumacher, The Jaulan, p. 123 ff.; Across 
Jordan, p. 62ff. Cf. Perrot and Chipiez, List. de PArt dana 
PAntiquité, iv. p. 375 if. ; 

+ The difficult section (Jos 2210-34) seems best explained as an 
endeavour to reduce a narrative originally written from tha 
standpoint of JE to an apparent harmony with the fundamental 
postulate of P. 
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stanees of sacrifice being offered and αὐ erected 
from the earliest times, and in many different 


places. Noah is represented as building an a. on 
quitting the ark (Gn 8°); Abrahain erected 


several, viz. at Shechein (127), Bethel (12°), Hebron 
(1338), and on a special occasion in ‘the land of 
Moriah’ (22°). Isaae (26%) and Jacob (357) do 
likewise. Even Moses, according to this souree, 
erects an altar at Rephidim (Ex 17"), and another, 
accoinpanied by twelve pillars (niay2), at Horeb 
(244), JE therefore clearly knows nothing in its 
narrative parts of the exclusive legitimacy of a 
central a. With this position the law-code which 
it contains, the so-called Book of the Covenant 
(see Driver, LOT 28 ff.), is In complete accord. 
In the locus classicus (Ex 20") a plurality of a’ 
is clearly sanctioned : ‘in every place (RV) where 
I record My name, I will eome unto thee, and 1 
will bless thee.’ And the same holds good through- 
out the history of the Hebrews until the time of 
Josiah. Again and again do we find a’ built, up 
and down the country, either by the recognised 
religious leaders themselves, or with their express 
sanction. Thus, to mention but a few, Joshua 
builds an a. on Mt. Ebal (Jos 8°) in accordance 
with the injunction of Moses himself (Dt 27°), 
Gideon at Ophrah (Jg 0533), and Samuel at Ramah 
(1 5 737). Saul, we have already seen, extemporised 
an a. at Michmash, which the historian informs 
us was the firsé that Saul built, implying that this 
monarch had the merit of erecting several. David 
erected an a., by express divine command, ‘in 
the threshing- floor of Araunah the Jebusite’ 
(25 2418. 25), Elijah, too, complains of the destruce- 
tion of the altars of J” as an act of sacrilege 
(1 K 19! 24), and had, but a little before, repaired, 
with his own hand, the a. of the Lord upon MIt. 
Carmel. These examples are sufficient to show that 
in pre-Deut. Israel a plurality of a® was regarded 
as a matter of course, there being not the slightest 
hint of disapproval on the part of the narrators, or 
of any idea in the minds of the actors in the 
history that they were guilty of the violation of 
any divine command. 

From the oldest hist. records of the Hebrews, 
therefore, it is evident that local sanctuaries 
abounded throughout the country (see HIGIt PLACE, 
and esp. 1 Sam. passim), the most essential feature 
of which was undoubtedly the a. on which saceri- 
fice was offered to the national God, J”. Of the 
form of these pre-Dent. altars we have no precise 
information. No doubt, as wealth and culture in- 
creased, the δ΄, esp. at Bethel and the other great 
sanctuaries, would become more and more elabo- 
rate ; but In more primitive times they were simple 
in the extreme. A heap of earth, either by itself 
(2 Καὶ 517) or with a casing of turf (see Dillmann on 
Ex 20*+), a few stones piled upon each other, are all 
that was required. Simplicity is the dominant 
note of the law in the fundamental passage, Ex 
204, It is there enjoined, moreover, that no tool 
shall be lifted to hew or dress the stone (ef. Dt 27°, 
Jos 8%}, 1 Mae 447). In this many modern investi- 
gators have scen a survival of the primitive idea, 
already explained, of a nwmen inhabiting the altar- 
stone, who would be driven out or perhaps injured 
by the process of dressing (Nowack, Archdol. ii. 
17; Benzinger, Archdol. 379). Another injunction, 
that the worshipper (for the command is not ad- 
dressed to the priests) should not ascend by steps 
(loc. cit.), is also a plea for simplicity. The a. must 
not be of such a height as to prevent the wor- 
shipper standing on the ground from manipulating 
his offering.* ‘The evasion of the injunction by a 
sloping ascent was an afterthought. 


* Cf. the early narrative 1 K 2°8ff. where Joab is represented as 
grasping the horns of the a. (see below, v.), and at che same time 


standing by the side of the a. Also 2 K 517 ‘two mules’ burden.’ ᾿ς 
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To what extent the still existing dolmens (568 
above) may have been used as a’ in this period it 
is impossible to say. In the older narratives, how- 
ever, there are not a few instances of the earlier 
usage of a single stone (1 S 6%—-v." is a later 
insertion—14*) or of the native rock as ana. (Jg 
039 and esp. 1319. 29 where mya ν.}8 is identified with 

NDT The site of David’s a., we ean scarely 
doubt, was the Sakhrah rock, now enclosed in the 
so-called mosque of Omar. The ‘stone Zoheleth 
which is by En-Rogel’ was also an ancient altar- 
stone (1 Καὶ 15). Solomon, finally, at the dedication 
of the temple, is said to have converted the ‘middle 
of the court’ into a huge a. (1 K 8%). For Solo- 
mon’s brazen a., see TEMPLE.* This a. was re- 
moved by Ahaz (2 Καὶ 16!°-)*) to make way for the 
stone a. (note 132 ν. 1) which he caused to be built 
after the model of the great a. of Damascus (n2189, 
ef. v."in RV), Ahaz a., rather than the brazen 
a. of Solomon, was in its turn the model for the 
a. of Ezekiel (ef. 43-17), 

Of the other a* made by Ahaz we know nothing, 
nor of those set up by later kings (2 K 2312 Joe. 
cit.). As to the a. to Baal which Ahab erected in 
Samaria (1 Καὶ 16%), we may assume that it re- 
sembled the δ΄ erected by his Phen. neighbours 
to the same deity (ef. Perrot et Chipiez, Hist. de 
PArt dans [Antigq. iii. fig. 192 and passim). 

iv. Post-DEUTERONOMIC ALTARS.—The sanctu- 
aries and 85, sanctioned, as we have seen, by the 
oldest law-code, ceased to be legitimate on the 
adoption of the code of Deut. (Dt 1291). The 
centralisation of the eultus, which was the ehief 
aim of the Deut. legislation, seems to have been 
attempted under Hezekiah (2 K 18”), but it must 
be admitted that the complete abandonment of the 
local bamoéth was never un fait accompli until after 
the discipline of the Exile (1 K 228, 2 Καὶ 1535), In 
theory, however, the a’, whether ‘upon the hills 
and under every green tree,’ or at places whieh had 
been seats of worship sinee the conquest, were no 
longer legitimate ; for sacrifice, as now for the first 
time officially distinguished from slaughter (Dt 
12), could only be offered with acceptance on the 
a. of the central sanctuary at Jerusalem. It is not 
impossible that, as Conder has suggested (see ref, 
above), it is to the reforming zeal of Josiah that we 
owe the fact that not a single dolmen has been 
met with in 8. Pal. (ef. Cheyne, Jeremiah, p. 60). 
The history of the a., therefore, from this time 
forward is merged in the history of the temple. It 
must suflice here to note that, as soon as practi- 
eable, the returned exiles built the a. on its former 
site (Ezr 37), which a. continued in use until its 
desecration by Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Mae 153), 
Having by this act of sacrilege been rendered unfit 
for further use, it was taken down and another 
built mn its stead (1 Mac 4189), The a. of Herod’s 
temple was the last built on Jewish soil. Accord- 
ing to Jos. (Vars, V. v. 6) it was built, in harmony 
with the ancient prescription, of unhewn stones. 
One other ἃ. meets us in the history of the Jews; 
this is the a. erected by Onias Iv. in his temple at 
Leontopolis in Egypt (Jos. Wars, vil. x. 3; Ant. 
XIII. 111. 31), founding on a mistaken interpretation 
of Is 19, 

The a. of burnt-offering and the a. of inceuse, 
which play so important a part in the ritual legis- 
lation of the Priests’ Code (P), will be discussed 
in detail in the article TABERNACLE. See also 
TEMPLE. 

v. TuwE ALTAR AS ASYLUM. — An important 
function of the a. among the Hebrews remains to be 

* W. R. Smith’s view, that ‘it is very doubtful whether there 
was in the first temple any other brazen a. than the two brazen 
pillars, Jachin and Boaz,’ is not supported by sufficient evidenee. 
It is, besides, difficult to see why only one of the two pillars 


should have had, on this theory, the functions of an a. assigned 
to it (ded. Sem. i. pp. 358-359, and Note L, 466 ff.). 
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noticed. The earliest legislation presupposes and ; to be dwelling north of the Gulf of Akabah. See 


confirms the sanctity of the a. as anasylum. ‘The 
right of asylum, however, is there limited to cases 
of accidental homicide (Ex 21)* 14), This use of 
the a., which is not confined to the Sem. peoples, 
is also a survival of the primitive idea of the a. as 
the temporary abode of a deity. In clasping the 
a., the fugitive was placing himself under the im- 
mediate protection of the deity in question. In 
this connexion, as well as in regard to an im- 
portant part of the fully - developed a. ritual 
(cf. Lv 47%), the horns of the a. are esteemed 
the most sacred part of the whole. It is difficult, 
however, to see how these could have formed part 
of the more ancient a. as prescribed in the Book of 
the Covenant (see above); yet their presence is 
uy attested in later times (cf. Am 3, Jer 17), 
and the incidents recorded in 1 IX 15 9585, The 
origin and primary significance of the horns are 
still obscure. Most recent writers seek to trace a 
connexion between them and the worship of 
J” in the form of a young bull (Kuenen, /ied. of 
Isr. i. 326; Stade, Benzinger, Nowack). In any 
case they are not to be regarded as mere append- 
ages, but as an integral part of the a. (see Dill- 
inann on Ex 27). The view that they were 
originally projections to which the victims were 
bound, has no better support than the corrupt 
passage, Ps 118%? (for ον ἢ see Comm.). The 
comparison of the ‘horns’ of the Heb. with those 
of the Greek a. (evxépaos βωμός) seems inisleading, 
since the latter rather resembled the volutes of the 
Ionic capital (cf. art. ara in Daremberg et Saglio, 
Dictionnaire cte., figs. 410, 418, 422). The famous 
stele of Teima, on the other hand, shows the 
‘horns’ rising from the corners of the a., and 
curved like those of an ox (see Perrot et Chipiez, 
op. cit. tome iv. p. 392, Eng. tr. [see below] vol. i. 
p. 304). 


LITERATURE.—Of the earlier literature the standard work is 
John Spencer’s De legibus Heb. vitualibus, etc. 1685. Of the 
modern works the most important are the works on Hebrew 
antiquities by De Wette, Ewald (Eng. tr. 1876), Nowack (//eb- 
rdische Archdologie, 1894, Band ii. Sacralalterthiimer, § 73 ff.), 
and Benzinger (Ποὺ. Archdologie, 1894, § 52, Die altisrael. Heilig- 
thtiimer, etc.), and the more general treatises of Wellhausen 
(Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, iii., Reste arab. Heidenthums, 1887), 
and, in particular, W. R. Smith’s Religion of the Semites, 1889 
(2nd ed. 1895). The student should also consult the standard 
work of Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de [Art dans l Antiquité, 
tone ili, PAénicie, iv. Judée, etc. (Eng. tr. Hist. of Art in 
Pheenicia, 2 vols. 1885, Hist. of A. in Judea ete., 2 vols. 1890). 

A. R.S. KENNEDY. 

AL-TASHHETH (πύον, AV Al-taschith), Pss 

57. 58. 59. 65 (titles). See PSALMS. 


ALTOGETHER is now only an adv., but was at 
first an adj., being simply a stronger ‘all.’ As an 
adj. it is found in Ps 39° ‘ Verily every man at his 
best state is a. vanity’; Is 108 " ae not my 
princes a. (RV ‘all of them’) kings,’ and perhaps 
Nu 16%, Of its useas an adv. noticeable examples 
are Jer 8011, where ‘I will not leave thee a. un- 
punished’ is given in RV ‘I will in no wise leave 
thee unpunished’ ; Ac 26°, where ‘ both almost and 
a. isin RV ‘whether with little or with much’ after 
the Gr. ; and 1 Co 5”, where ‘not a.’ (Gr. οὐ πάντως) 
is taken by commentators in two directly opp. 
senses, either ‘not wholly,’ or ‘not at all’; RV 
gives the first in text, the second in marg. 

J. IIASTINGS, 

ALUSH (vi>x).—A station in the journeyings, 
occurs only Nu 334. (Sce SINAL.) 


ALYAN (pby).—Son of Shobal, a Horite (Gn 36%). 
The name appears in 1 Ch 1 as Alian (7.23). It is 
clearly the same as Alvah cmbdy) in Gn 36%, which 
appears in 1 Ch 1° as Aliah (aY2y), one of the 
‘dukes’ of Edom. J<nobel compares the naine with 
that of a Bedawin clan Alwwin, said by Burckhardt 


Dillm. én loc. TT, τὸ Nye. 
ALWAY, ALWAYS.—Alway (i.e. ‘all the way’) 
is originally the accus. of duration, ‘all the 
time’; while always is the gemit. of occurrence, 
‘at all times.” And although by 1611 this dis- 
tinction was vanishing, there are soine undoubted 
instancesin AV. Cf. Mt 28° ‘Lo, I aan with you 
alway,’ with Ro 195 “1 make mention of you always 
in my prayers.’ RV gives alway for always at 
Ac 24/6, 2 Th 1°; and always for alway at Col 4° 
apparently capriciously, for these changes oblite- 
rate the distinction noticed above. When the dis- 
tinction was lost, always drove alway out of use. 
J. HASTINGS. 
AMAD (ryny), Jos 1956 only.—A city of Asher. 
The site is doubtful ; there are several ruins called 
‘Amid in this region. 


AMADATHUS, Ad. Est 12° 16-17, 
DATTA, 


See ITAMME- 


AMAIN only in 2 Mac 12” ‘the enemics... 
fled a.’ (so RV, Gr. εἰς φυγὴν ὥρμησαν). The mean- 
ing is ‘at once, precipitately.’ 


AMAL (5>y).—A descendant of Asher, 1 Ch 7%. 
See GENEALOGY, 


AMALEK, AMALEKITES (pbey, ‘pbey).—A 
nomadie Arabian tribe, occupying the wide desert 
region between Sinai on the south and the southern 
borders of Palestine on the north. This district 
corresponds to what is now called the wilderness of 
Et-Tih, The Amalekites are represented as per- 
petually at feud with the Israehtes, though such 
closely connected tribes as the Kenites and Keniz- 
zites appear from the first as friendly, and ulti- 
mately as peaceful settlers in the midst of the 
possessions of Israel. 

teferences to the Amalekites appear very early 
in the OT history. In the account of the cam- 
paigus of Chedorlaomer of Elam and his confeder- 
ates in Gn 14, ‘the country of the Amalekites’ 
near Kadesh is described as the scene of one of 
those desolating wars. Hengstenberg, followed by 
Kurtz, maintains that this does not imply that 
the Amalekites were in existence in the days of 
Abraham, but only that this country, lying be- 
tween Kadesh and the land of the Amorites, after- 
wards known as ‘ the fields of the Amalekites,’ was 
at that early period overrun and destroyed by 
Chedorlaomer. Had there been no other hints of 
the extreme antiquity of the Amalekites, this ex- 
planation might perhaps be accepted. But we find 
again in the chant of Balaan (Nu 24°) that 
Amalek is described as ‘the first of the nations,’ 
which seems almost ccrtainly to mean a primitive 
people to be reckoned among the very oldest of 
the nations. Most recent scholars are agreed in 
assigning to the Amalekites a high antiquity. 
This is the conclusion to which such passages as 
those referred to would naturally lead. ‘The only 
reason why an attempt should be made to put any 
other interpretation upon these words is the idea 
that, in Gn 36, the descent of the Amalekites is 
traced from Amalek, the grandson of Esau, and 
their origin thus brought down to a later period 
than that of Abraham. Itis exceedingly hazardous 
to build any argument of this sort on an occasional 
statement in a genealogical table reproduced from 
some unknown source, seeing that it is impossible 
to determine what the point of view of the original 
compiler may have been. In many cases such 
eenealocical lists seem intended to set forth simply 
certain interrelations of tribes, so that, though terms 


/indicating personal and family relationships are 
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used, the names do not always belong to persons his- 
torically real. All that we need understand by this 
introduction of an Amalek, son of Eliphaz by a 
concubine, is that Timna the Horite, the concubine 
referred to, represents the importation or incor- 
poration of a foreign and inferior, probably a servile, 
element into the pure Edomite stock, the Horites 
being one of the tribes forming that federation, 
embracing the Amalekites, conquered by Chedor- 
laomer. 

The region in which the Amalekites first appear 
in history, near Kadesh, lies just about a day’s 
journey south of Hebron, on the undulating slopes 
and plain at the foot of the mountains held 
by the Amorites. It may be supposed that a 
branch of the tribe had settled there, or had begun 
to engage in agricultural pursuits. When driven 
forth from their possessions by the conqueror, they 
no doubt returned to their old wandering modes of 
life, and rejoined their brethren who moved about 
through the wide extent of the great desert. 

The first mecting of the Israelites and the 
Amalekites took place in the southern part of the 
Sinaitic peninsula. At Rephidim, a broad plain to 
the north-west of Mount Sinai, the Amalekites 
came out against the Israelites, and a battle ensued 
which lasted throughout the whole day. Joshua 
commanded in the fight, and Moses on the hill top 
held up his rod in the sight of the people as the sign 
from God that they would conquer by His might 
(Ex 178%), The Amalekites had at this time 
acted in a peculiarly bitter and exasperating 
manner towards the Israelites, harassing them on 
their rear, and cutting off the weak and the weary 
(Dt 25"), In consequence, the Amalekites, to a 
greater extent than any of the other Can. and 
neighbouring tribes, were placed under the ban, so 
that J” Himself, as well as His people, is repre- 
ported as solemnly swearing eternal feud against 
them. 

The defeat of the Amalekites evidently put the 
fear of the Israelites upon the robber nomad tribes 
of the desert for a time, so that they were un- 
molested during their advance to Sinai, and during 
their year’s encampment there, as well as during 
their subsequent march northward to the southern 
border of Palestine at Kadesh. It was the intention 
of the Israelites to enter Palestine from the south, 
and so from this point, just outside of the southern 
boundary of Palestine, spies were sent to examine 
the land, and to bring back a report as to whether 
an entrance from that point was possible, and if so, 
how best the invading forces might conduct the 
campaign. These spies on their return reported 
that the Amalekites dwelt in the land of the south 
in the valley, z.e. in the southern portions of the 
region afterwards occupied by Judah and Simeon 
(Nu 13° 14%), in the neighbourhood of the lowland 
Canaanites and the highland Hittites, Jebusites, 
and Amorites. The Amalekites are represented 
as the leaders of the confederate Canaanites who 
resisted the entrance of the Israelites into the south 
of Palestine (Nu 14%). They were evidently 
at that time of considerable importance, and must 
have been for a long period in possession of those 
territories only a little way north of the district in 
which we find their ancestors, or, at least, a branch 
of the same great nation, settled in the days of 
Abraham. 

The bitter opposition shown by the Amalekites 
to the Israelites at Sinai and in Southern Pales- 
tine was distinguished from that of the other tribes 
by this, that they were really at the head of the 
confederated clans already in possession of the land, 
and the struggle between them and the invaders 
was to determine the whole future of the rivals, 
the success of the one necessarily meaning the utter 
destruction of the other. ‘It was the hatred,’ 
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says Ewald (History of Israel, i. 250), ‘of two rivals 
disputing a splendid prize which the one had 
previously posseaeed and still partially possessed, 
and the other was trying to get for himself by 
ousting him.’ The bitterness must have been in- 
tensified by the secession to the ranks of Israel of 
such branches or families of the Amalekite stem as 
the Kenites and Kenizzites. These two families, 
with Jethro and Caleb respectively at their head, 
were the ancient allies of Israel, and ultimately 
settlers in the land. The defeat of the Israelites 
may have secured for the Amalekites and their 
immediate neighbours peace and prosperity through- 
out a whole generation. When they were again 
attacked it was by a people already in possession 
of the northern regions, now pressing southward. 
How far they were interfered with by Judah and 
Simeon is not recorded, but it would pees that 
even after the Israelitish occupation of the country 
the Amalekites in considerable numbers maintained 
possession of the plateau and hilly regions in the 
extreme south. 

In the time of the Judges, however, we meet 
with the Amalekites in the company of the 
Midianites, as nomad tribes roaming about amon 
their old desert haunts, and pursuing their ol 
tactics of harassing peaceful agriculturists. When 
the crops sown by the Israelites were ripening, 
the Amalekite marauders descended and reaped 
the harvest, so that the unfortunate inhabitants 
were impoverished and discouraged (Jg 6°). They, 
along with the Ammonites, were allies of the 
Moabites in their conflict with Israel, and no doubt 
suffered in the defeat of the Moabites at the hand 
of Ehud (Jg 3"). 

During this same period, it would seem that a 
branch of the Amalekite tribe had secured a 
settlement in Mount Ephraim. Pirathon, the 
residence of the judge Abdon, some 15 miles 
south-west of Shechem, bore the name of ‘the 
Mount of the Amalekites,’ or had in it a hill 
so called (Jg 12"). The settlers who had thus 
given their name to the hill belonged in all proba- 
bility to a branch of the Amalekites, who, about 
the time that some of their brethren settled in the 
south of Palestine, in what was afterward assigned 
to Judah, pressed farther to the north, and secured 
possessions among other Canaanite tribes in the 
very centre of the land. This is more ΝΘ than 
the suggestion of Bertheau, that these Amalekites 
of Ephraim were remnants of those expelled by the 
men of Judah from their southern settlements in 
the days of Joshua. They had evidently been some 
considerable time in possession before localities 
came to be popularly known by their name. This 
view is ἘΠ ΕΣ confirmed by the words of Deborah 
in her song (Jg 5), ‘out of Ephraim came ye 
down whose root is ὧν (not agaist, as in AV) 
Amalek.’ The land of Ephraim was the territory 
once possessed by the Amalekites. : 

In the early years of his reign, Saul was commis- 
sioned to carry on a war of extermination against 
the Amalekites and their king Agag (18 15). This 
was intended to be the execution of the sentence 

assed upon them in the days of Moses (Ex 17", 
ἀπ 242 Dt 2517-19), No living thing belonging to 
the Amalekites was to be spared. This great 
battle was evidently fought in the south of Judah, 
as the pursuit is described as extending from 
Havilah in Arabia, far to the east, to Shur in the 
west of the desert on the border of Egypt. When 
worsted in battle they evidently passed over the 
southern boundary of Palestine, and betook them- 
selves to their ancestral haunts in the wild desert. 
During the period of their residence as a settled 
people in Southern Judah, they had a capital 
city, Ir-Amalek, ‘the city of Amalek’ (1 S 15°). 
Robber bands of the yet unsubdued nomad Amalek- 
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ites of the desert, during the time of David’s sta 
among the Philistines, sacked Ziklag, in the terr1- 
tory of Simeon, outside of the southern boundary 
of Judah (1 S 30). These were overtaken by 
David, and only 400 young men on swift camels 
succeeded in making their escape. ‘The reference 
to the Amalekites in 2 § 8125, in the list of spoils 
dedicated to God by David, is probably to this 
sameincident. From this time onward the Amalek- 
ites seem to have been regarded as no longer 
formidable ; and even as raiders from the desert we 
find no further trace of them. ‘The last mention of 
them in the OT occurs in 1 Ch 445, in the days of 
Hezekiah. There it is said that ‘the remnant of 
the Amalekites that escaped,’ and who had con- 
tinued till that day in Mount Seir, were smitten 
by 500 of the Simeonites, who took possession of 
their land. That the Amalekites are not men- 
tioned in Gn 10 is regarded by Dillmann as proof 
that before the time of the writer they had sunk 
into insignificance. 

Outside of the OT we have no reliable accounts 
of the Amalekites. In the works of the Arabian 
historians very extensive and detailed reports are 
given of the progress and achievements of the 
Amalekites ; but these, as Néldeke has convincingly 
shown, are credible only in so far as they are based 
on the statements of the historical books of our 
own canonical Scriptures. 


LITERATURE.—A very admirable and comprehensive sketch is 
given by Bertheau in Schenkel, Bibellexicon, Leipz. 1869, vol. i. 
111-114. See also Dillmann, Com. on Genesis, on chs. x. and 
Xxxvi.; Ewald, Hist. of Israel, Eng. tr. 1876, vol. i. 109f., 
250f.; Kurtz, History of the Old Covenant, Eng. tr. 1859, iii. 48- 
50; Nodldeke, Ueber die Amalekiter und einige andere Nachbar- 
wolker der Israeliter, 1864. 


J. MACPHERSON. 
AMAM (ox), Jos 15% only.—An unknown city 
of Judah, in the desert south of Beersheba. 


AMAN.—1. (Αμάν A) Is mentioned in Tobit’s 
dying words as the persecutor of Achiacharus, 

o 14%. Cod. B, however, has ’Aéddu; x Ναδαβ; 
Itala, Nabad; Syr. Ahab. Possibly the allusion 
is to Haman and Mordecai. 2. Est 12° 16°17, 
Sce HAMAN. J.T. MARSIALL. 


AMANA (aypy), Ca 4°. Probably the mountains 
near the river Abana or Amana, being connected 
with Hermon and Lebanon; or else Mount 
Amanus in the north of Syria. 

C. R. CONDER. 

AMARIAH (ampx, πῖον “5 hath promised’).— 
1. 2 Ch 19", high priest in the reign of Jehosha- 
phat, appointed by him chief justice ‘in all matters 
of the Lord,’ as Zebadiah, ‘the ruler of the house 
of Judah,’ was ‘in all the king’s matters.’ (Is this 
a precedent for the joint rule in later times of 
Zerubbabel and Joshua?) 2,3. In a genealogy in 
1 Ch 6735. 50-52, ἘΠῚ 75, beginning with Aaron and 
ending with Jehozadak at the Captivity, which 
seems as much intended to be a list of the high 
priests as 1 Ch 3!° is of the kings of Judah, and 
which akon to be the basis of Josephus’ very 
corrupt lists (ἀπέ. VIII. 1. 3, X. vili. 6), the name 
A. occurs twice—(a) 1 Ch 67 orandfather of 
Zadok, and therefore a younger contemporary 
of Eli. Of this man we have no other record ; see 
ABIATHAR. (8) 1 Ch 611, Ezr 73,1 Es 87,2 Es 12 
(Amarias in Apocr.), son to the Azariah who is 
said to have ministered in Solomon’s temple. If, 
as is probable, this remark applies to the previous 
Azariah, then this Amariah may be the same as 
No. 1. But great uncertainty hangs over these 
lists. In Ezr 71“ six names are omitted, perhaps 
by homoioteleuton; in the full list important 


nanics (¢.g. Jehoiada, Zechariah, the Azariahs con- | 


temporary with Uzziah and Hezekiah respectively, 
Urijah) are omitted; the succession ‘Amariah, 


Ahitub, Zadok’ occurs twice; only three high 
priests are giveu between Amariah under Jehosha- 
phat, and Hilkiah under Josiah. 4. A priest clan, 
fourth in the list of 22 in Neh 12 (v.?), who ‘went 
up with Zerubbabel’ ‘in the days of Jeshua,’ and 
in the list of 21 (v.'’), ‘in the days of Joiakim,’ 
and fifth in the list of those who sealed to the 
covenant under Nehemiah (Neh 10%). This clan 
is probably identical with that of ‘Immer,’ the 
sixteenth course in David’s time (1 Ch 244), and 
one of the four families of priests mentioned in 
‘the book of the genealogy of them which came up 
at the first’ (Ezr 2°7 Neh 7°, Meruth 1 Es δ", 
A ’Eppnpové), and in the time of Ezra (Ezr 10”); 
see ABIJAH, No. 4. 5. 1 Ch 23!9 242, a Kohathite 
Levite in David’s time. 6. 2 Ch 315, a Levite in 
Hezekiah’s time, one of the six assistants to Kore, 
‘the porter at the east gate, who was over the 
freewlll offerings of God.’ 7. Ezr 10%, a man of 
Judah of the sons of Bani (1 Ch 9%), one of those 
who ‘had taken strange wives.’ 8. Neb 114, a man 
of Judah, ancestor to Athaiah, who was one of those 
‘that willingly offered themselves to dwell in 
Jerus.” 9. Zeph 1’, great-grandfather of the pro- 
phet, son to Hezekiah, perhaps the king. 
Nad. WW BITE: 

AMARIAS (A ’Apaplas, B’Apapéelas), 1 Es 8°.—An 
ancestor of Ezra in the line of high priests, father 
of Ahitub. Called Amariah, Ezr 7°. 


AMASA (xy y, ‘burden’ or ‘ burden bearer’).—1. 
The son of Ithra an Ishmaelite, and of Abigail the 
sister of king David. The first mention of him is 
in connexion with the rebellion of Absalom (2 8 
17”), who made him leader of his army. Joab, at 
the head of the king’s troops, completely routed 
him in the forest of Ephraim (2 αὶ 18%%), David 
not only pardoned him, but gave him the command 
of the army in place of Joab (2 8 19%). When 
he came to nn the royal forces against Sheba and 
his rebel host, he was treacherously slain by Joab 
at ‘the great stone of Gibeon’ (2 ἃ 2091), 2. An 
Eplraimite who opposed the bringing into Samaria 
of the Jewish prisoners, whom Pekah, king of 
Israel, had taken in his campaign against Ahaz 
(2 Ch 291} R. M. Boyp. 


AMASAI (vpy).—1. A Kohathite, 1 Ch 655: *, the 
eponym of a family, 2 Ch 29. 2, One of the 

riests who blew trumpets on the occasion of 

avid’s bringing the ark to Jerus., 1 Ch 15%. 8, 
One of David’s officers at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12", pos- 
sibly to be identified with Amasa, No. 1. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

AMASHSAI (‘o¥2y, perhaps a combination of the 
reading ‘wpy, ‘opy).—AV Amashai, Neh 11% A 
priest of the family of lmmer. 


AMASIAH (a:npy).—One of Jehoshaphat’s com- 
manders, 2 Ch 17%, 


AMAZED.—Amaze has a much wider range of 
meaning in oldEng. thanin modern. In conformity 
with its derivation (a-maze) it expresses confusion 
or perplexity, the result of the unexpected ; but 
this may give rise to a variety of emotions. 1. 
FEAR: Jg 20% ‘When the men of Israel turned 
again, the men of Benjamin were a.’ 2. AWE: Mk 
1033 ‘And they were in the way going up to Jerus. ; 
and Jesus went before them, and they were a. ; 
and as they followed they were afraid.’ 3. EXCITED 
WONDER: Lk 576 ‘they were all a.’ (Gr. ἔκστασις 
ἔλαβεν ἅπαντας; RV ‘amazement took hold on 
all’). 4 Depression: Mk 1439 ‘(Jesus) began to 
be sore a., and to be very heavy.’ Amazement 
occurs twice in AV, the expression in Ac 3” of 
great joy; in 1 P 3° of great fear. 

J. HASTINGS. 


——- 
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AMEN 


AMAZIAH (avyox, satszx).—i1. The name of a 
king of Judah who succeeded his father Jehoash 
upon the assassination of the latter (e. 800. B.C.). 
The chief interest of his reign centres in his wars 
with Edom and with Israel (2 K 14, 2 Ch 25). In 
the first of these eampaigns, Edom, which had 
revolted from Judah during the reign of Jehoram, 
the son of Jehoshaphat, suffered a severe defeat 
in the Valley of Salt, and the capital Sela or Petra 
fell into the hands of the encmy (2 Καὶ 147), Elated 
by this success, Amaziah ehallenged to a conflict his 
neighbour Jehoash, the grandson of Jehu. This 
powerful monarch showed no anxiety to try con- 
clusions with his presumptuous rival, to whom he 
addressed the well-known parable of the thistle and 
the eedar (νν. 8:19), Amaziah, however, stung by the 
moral of this parable, refused to listen to the well- 
meant advice, and rushed blindly upon his fate. 
At the battle of Beth-shemesh the forces of Judah 
were utterly routed, and the king himself taken 
prisoner. Jehoash followed up his victory by 
capturing Jerusalem, partially destroying its walls, 
pillaging the temple and the palace, and carrying 
back hostages to Samaria (vv."4), How long 
Amaziah survived this humiliating defeat, it is not 
easy to decide. The statement (2 K 14”) that 
he outlived Jehoash fifteen years ean hardly be 
correct, and there seem to be sufficient reasons for 
considerably reducing the number of years (twenty- 
nine) assigned to his reign by the chronological 
system adopted in the Books of Kings. His reign 
appears to have synchronised almost exaetly with 
that of Jehoash, as that of his successor did with 
the reign of Jeroboam 11. There is not ἃ little 
plausibility in the conjecture of Wellhausen, that 
the conspiracy which issued in the murder of 
Amaziah at Lachish had its origin in the popular 
dissatisfaction with his wanton attack upon Israel 
which cost Judah so dear. The death of Amaziah 
should probably be dated e. 780 B.C., the year when 
there is reason to believe his son Azariah or Uzziah 
ascended the throne. 

Besides the strictly historical details which he 
borrows from 2 Kings, the Chronicler adds certain 
particulars, the purpose of whose insertion is 
evident (2 Ch 9598. 14-16), (On these additions see 
Graf Die geschichiliehen Bueher des A.T. p. 157 ff., 
and Driver, LOT’, p. 494.) 

2. The priest of Jeroboam 11. who opposed and 
attempted to silence the prophet Amos when the 
latter delivered his message at the sanctuary of 
Bethel (Am 7-17, See Amos). 8. A man of the 
tribe of Simeon (1 Ch 4533. 4 A descendant of 
Merari (1 Ch 6055). 

J. A. SELBIE. 


AMBASSADOR.—Three Heb. words are some- 
times tr. ‘ambassador’ in RV of OT: 4. πὰρ, a 
general terin for messenger, used for (a) messengers 
of private inen (2 Ix 5); (6) messengers of God= 
angels (see ANGEL); (c) messengers of kings or 
rulers=ambassadors (2 K 19°, 2 Ch 35”), though 
sometimes tr. ‘messengers’ in RV (Dt 275, Nu 203%), 
2. YY, apparently a synonym of 1 (Pr 1317 ef. 25%), 
henee=herald or messenger from court (Is 18? 
57°), and metaphorically an ‘ambassador’ of J” 
(Jer 49%; cf. Ob v.1). In Jos 94 the reading of 
RVm is to be preferred. 3. Ὁ, properly an 
interpreter, and so used in Gu 42%; cf. Job 33° (Ὁ); 
henee tr? in Is 4377 (in theocratic sense) ‘inter- 
preters’ RV text, ‘ambassadors’ marg.; in 2 Ch 
3231 ‘ambassadors’ text, ‘interpreters’ marg. 

Ambassadors were not permanent officials, but 
were chosen from attendants at court for special 
occasions (see 2 Καὶ 19°). Their evil treatment was 
regarded then as now as a grave insult to king and 
people (2S 106). In the Apoer. the general term 
ἄγγελος, ‘messenger,’ is often used even in dealings 
with courts (Jth 1" 3!, 1 Mae 1# 710), but during the 


Maecabzean period, when embassies were frequently 
sent, the ordinary Gr. words for ‘ambassadors’ are 
employed : πρεσβευτής (1 Mac 1371 14% 32, πρεσβεύς 
(1 Mac 97° 119 13), and πρεσβῦται (2 Macll*). The 
word πρεσβεία, ‘ambassage’ (RV Apocr.), occurs in 
2 Mac 44. In NT (Lk 14, 2 Co 5”, Eph 6”) the 
use is metaphorical. G. W. THATCHER. 


AMBASSAGE, mod. embassy; in AV only Lk 
148°, but RV adds Lk 19% (AV ‘message’) where 
the same Gr. word (πρεσβεία) is used. The meaning 
is not a message sent by ambassadors, but the 
ambassadors themselves. In 1 Mac 14% the mean- 
ing is ‘message’ (Gr. λόγοι, RV ‘ words’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

AMBER.—See MINERALS. 


AMBUSH, from in (which becomes i before 6, 
whence am) and boseus, a bush, wood, thicket, is 
used in various shades of meaning. 1. The abstract 
state of lying in wait in order to attack an enemy 
secretly. Jos 813 ‘(Joshua) set them to 116 in a. 
between Bethel and Ai.’ 2. The place where the 
a. is set, or the position thus assunied. Jos 87 ‘ Ye 
shall rise up from the a.’; 1 Mac 90 RV ‘ And they 
rose up against them from their a.’ 3. The men 
that form the a. Jos 89 ‘the a. arose quickly out 
of their place’ ; Jer 5113 ‘ prepare the ambushes’ (m. 
‘liers in wait’). The mod. military term is am- 
buscade. Ambushment, meaning a body of troops 
disposed in ambush, is used in 2 Ch 13188; also 
ambushments in 2 Ch 20% (RV ‘liers in wait’ ; 
but RV gives ambushment in Jos 8° for ‘le in 
ambush,’ and in Jg 955 for ‘lying in wait’). 

J. HASTINGS. 


AMEN.—This word found its way bodily from 
the Heb. (jpx) into the Hellenistic idiom through 
the LXX, and strengthened its hold later on by 
its more copious use in the version of Symmachus. 
It is derived from j2x he propped, in Niphal (re- 
flexive) he was firm. So the adverb j2x, firmly, 
came to be used, like our surely, for confirmation, 
in various ways. 

(1) It is used for the purpose of adopting as one’s 
own what has just been said (this answering sense 
being apparently the orig. one, Nu 5*)=‘so 15 it,’ 
or ‘so shall it be,’ rather than the less compre- 
hensive ‘so be it,’ though ‘so be it’ is occasionally 
the prominent meaning (Jer 28°), The word is 
limited to the religious atmosphere, being, on 
human lips, an expression of faith that God 
holds the thing true, or will or can make it 
true. Thus after the ‘oath of cursing,’ recited 
in Nu 5%, there is added, both in the orig. 
Hebrew and in the Greek of Sym., ‘The woman 
shall say, Amen, Amen,’ the word being doubled 
for emphasis; where the LAX, however, has the 
inadequate γένοιτο, γένοιτο, so be vt, as 18 the case 
in nineteen out of the twenty-three passages where 
the Heb. word occurs in this connexion: of the 
rest, three have ἀμήν, and the fourth ἀληθῶς, It is 
put also into the mouth of the people at the end of 
each eurse uttered on Mount Ebal (Dt 27). At 
the close, likewise, of publie prayers, thanksgivings, 
benedietions, or doxologies the people used to say 
Amen (Neh 856, Amen, Amen); not, apparently, 
however in the services of the temple, where the 
response was different (Edersheim, Temple Service, 
p- 127), but certainly in the services of the syna- 
vrocne (Ps 4138, ¢.g., and Schiirer, /7JP I. 11. 78, 82). 
That this enstom passed over from the synagogue to 
the Christian assemblies we gather from 1 Co 14%, 


| where St. Paul speaks of τὸ ἀμήν, the (customary) 
amen uttered by the listeners at the close of the 


extempore thanksgiving. 
(2) It is used in confirmation of one’s own prayers, 
thanksgivings, bencdictions, doxologies. Lefore 


AMEN AMMIHUD 81 
NT the word occurs only at the end of a private | AMERCE. — Dt 22” ‘They shall a. him in 
prayer in To 88, and at the end of a personal | (Driver, ‘they shall fine him’) an hundred 
ascription in the last verses of 3 and 4 Mac. ‘The | shekels of silver’; and 2 Ch 36° RV ‘and ad (AV 


personal doxological or aseriptional usage is much 
more frequent in NT (e.g. Ro 155 9°), and, outside St. 
Paul and the Apoc., it is the only NT usage. In 
St. Paul’s Epistles the word sometimes concludes a 
prayer for, or a benediction upon, his readers; but, 
except in Ro 15° and Gal 6%, it is a later addition. 
Sometimes, as in Rev 712, it is apparently wntro- 
ductory to a doxology, but is, in reality, confirma- 
tory of a previous doxology. So also in Rev 22” it 
is a believing acceptance of the previous divine 
affirmation. 

(3a) It is used once at the close of an affirmation of 
one’s own, to confirm it solemnly in faith: Rev 1’, 
where it is the trustful climax of the more limited 
val, yea (the bare personal confirmation): ‘ Yea, 
verily {He shall so come].’ (30) The use of Amen 
to introduce one’s own words and clothe them with 
solernn aflirmation may be called an idiom of 
Christ: it is a use confined entirely to Him in 
sacred literature. But the practice of the evan- 
gelists in this matter is not uniform. The Synopt- 
ists give invariably ἀμὴν λέγω, the Fourth Gospel 
as invariably ἀμὴν ἀμὴν λέγω. Again, Matthew is 
richest in the phrase, using it thirty times; Mark 
less rich, using it thirteen times; Luke least so, 
using it only six times; elsewhere he gives narrower 
substitutes (ἀληθῶς thrice, ἐπ’ ἀληθείας once, val 
once), or more usually the simple λέγω. The 
signal difference in Luke may be due partly to the 
non-Hebraic stamp of his readers. The double amen 
of introduction in John has its parallel elsewhere 
in the double amen of conclusion, instances of which 
have already been cited. But the invariableness 
of the doubling, as opposed to the invariableness 
of the single amen in the Synoptists, can be put 
down only to an idiosyncrasy of the writer, though 
he need not be unhistorical in all or even in many 
of his instances; for it is worthy of notice that all 
the sayings in question are peculiar to John except 
131 (|| Mt Lk) and * (|| all Synopp., but Lk λέγω 
only). See Hogg in JOR Oct. 1896. 

But Christ’s uniqueness in using it as a word of 
introduction runs parallel with the uniqueness of 
its connotation wlien He does use it. (a) It is never 
the expression of His own (accepting or expectant) 
faith ; it is rather an expression calling for faith: 
this view is supported by the invariable accompani- 
ment λέγω ὑμῖν. ‘He makes good the word, not 
the word Him’ (Cremer, Worterbuch, 8th ed. pp. 
145, 146). (8) Consequently, in His mouth, it has 
generally to do with His own person, either (a) as 
Messiah, or (6) as demanding faith in His Messiah- 
ship in spite of outward appearances and mistaken 
views: it points not merely to intellectual or 
eventual verity, but to the fact that either the 
thing is true a Him or He will make it or keep it 
true. So it is the amen of fulfilment in Him or by 
Him, or the amen of paradox, or both (ef. Mt 58 
16% 213! 2613, and other passages cited in Cremer). 
It is intelligible, therefore, how the evangelists 
preferred to leave ἀμὴν untranslated; for Luke’s 
occasional ἀληθῶς, like LXX γένοιτο, is but a 
partial equivalent for what Christ meant by the 
word. See Nestle in Hxpos. Times, viii. (1897) 190. 

(4) In close relation to Christ’s usage, so under- 
stood, is the use of amen as a name or description 
of Christ and of God: of Christ, Rev 314, ‘the 
Amen, the faithful and true witness’ (cf. 2 Co 1”, 
where the yea, the promise, is in Christ, and the 
Amen, the ratification, is through Him): of Cod, 
Ts 65'* (twice), ‘the God of the amen,’ 1.6. of faith- 
fulness and truth (if the Heb. adverbial points be 
correct: see Cheyne on the passage); LAX (in- 
adequately): τὸν θεὸν τὸν ἀληθινόν (cf. ἀληθινός and 
ἀμήν, Rev 3734), J. MASSIE. 
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‘econdemned’) the land in an hundred talents of 
silver.’ In Ex 21”, Am 2? RV translates the same 
verb (wy) ‘fine.’ J. HASTINGS. 


AMETHYST.—Sec STONES, (PRECIOUS). 


AMI (Ξε ον Neh 7°°).—The head of a family 
of ‘Solomon’s servants,’ Ezr 2°7, 


AMIABLE (=/dovely, and now used only of per- 
sons) is applied to God’s dwelling-place in Ps 84! 
‘Howa. are Thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts’(RVm 
‘lovely’; as at Ph 48 Rheinis Bible has ‘ whatsoever 
amiable,’ AV ‘whatsoever things are lovely’). Cf. 
Howell (1644) ‘ They keep their churches so cleanly 
and amiable.’ J. HASTINGS. 


AMITTAI (‘nox ‘true’).—Father of the prophet 


Jonah, 2 Καὶ 14”, Jon 1). 


AMITY, friendly relations between two nations, 
1 Mae 1216 (RV ‘friendship’). See ALLIANCE. 


AMMAH (ax), 2 S 2% only.—A hill near Giah, 
in the wilderness of Gibeon. It was probably to 
the east of Gibeon above the Jordan Valley, but 
the name has not been recovered. 

C. R. CONDER. 

AMMI (‘»y=‘my people,’* LXX λαός pov).—The 
name which is to be applicable to Israel in the 
time of restoration ; Lo-ammi(=notmy people), the . 
name given in the first instance by Hosea to 
Gomer’s third child, but in the prophetic fragment, 
Hos 1%" [in Heb. 2!*], referred to the people of 
Israel, is, according to the author of the fragment, 
to be replaced by the name Ammi of exactly 
opposite import, in sign of the changed relation of 
the people to J”. See Lo-AMMI. 

G. B. GRAY. 

AMMIDIOI (Β ᾿Αμμίδιοι, A, ᾿Αμμίδαιοι ; in Swete’s 
text with the hard, but in Fritzsche’s with the 
soft breathing; AV Ammidoi).—Of the three 
parallel lists (zr 2=Neh 7=1 Es 5) which give the 
tamilies which returned with Zerubbabel from 
captivity, that in 1 Es (5°) alone mentions the 
Ammidioi1. It has been suggested that they are 
the men of Humtah (Jos 1553 napn, A Χαμματα). It 
may be questioned whether either the Chadiasai or 
Ammidioi were mentioned in the original Heb. 
lists, for it is to be noticed that in the case of these 
alone is the gentilic form used ; otherwise through- 
out the list we have equivalent expressions of the 
Heb. . 30, 2. « WIN, δ... υἱοὶ Φόρος (ν.9), οἱ ἐκ 
Βετολιώ. G. LB. GRAY. 


AMMIEL (yy ‘kinsman is God’).—1. Son of 
Gemalli, and spy of the tribe of Dan (Nu 13” P). 
2. Father: οἱ Machir (see art.), 2 αὶ 9% 1777. 3. 
According to the Chronicler, the sixth son of Obed- 
edom, who with his family constituted one of the 
courses of doorkeepers in the time of David; to 
them was allotted charge of the S. gate (of the 
temple) and the storehouse (1 Ch 26, esp. ννυ.ἕὅ: 15). 
Presumably, therefore, Ammiel was the nanie of 
a division of the doorkeepers in the time of the 
Chronicler—c. B.c. 300. Cf. Driver, LOT 500f. ; 
Graf, Die Geschicht. Bich. d. 4.1. 213-247, esp. 
249 f., 246f.; Gray, Stud. in Heb. Proper Names, 
ch. ili. p.49 ff. 4 1Ch 3°. See ELIAM. 

G.DUGRAY- 

AMMIHUD (nay ‘kinsman is majesty ’).—1. 
An Ephraimite, father of Elishama (see art.), Nu 
110 Q18 748.53 1022 (P), Presumably identical with A. 

* For fuller discussion of the meaning of this name, and the 
following names beginning with Ammi, see NAsES, PROPER. 
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AMMON, AMMONITES 


son of Ladan, 1 Ch 72% 2. A Simeonite, father of 
Shemuel (see art.), Nu 34° (P). 3. A Naphtalite, 
father of Pedahel (see art.), Nu 3438 (P). 4. Accord- 
ing to the Keré of 28 1531] and the AV, A. was the 
name of the father of David’s contemporary, the 
Geshurite king Talmai. The Aethibh, tallest by 

ἐν, reads wn’ny—the closely similar letters n and ἡ 
replacing sand 1. Between the two readings it is 
difficult to decide; for while the Keré is better 
supported, the Aethibh, as a name oecurring 
nowhere else in OT, is the harder reading. 8. Son 
of Omri, father of Uthai (1 Ch 9). 

G. B. GRAY. 
AMMIHUR (3m2y).—See AMMIHUD, No. 4. 


AMMINADAB (πηρὸν ‘kinsman is generous,’ or 
perhaps ‘my people is generous,’ B ᾿Αμειναδάβ, 
A ᾿Αμιναδάβ: in NT Mt 14 (and Lk 3°?) ᾿Αμιναδάβ, 
whence the name in AV of NT is spelt Aminadab). 
—1. According to the genealogy in Ruth, which 
sives David’s ancestry, Amminadab was son of 

2am and father of Nahshon (Ru 4%=1 Ch 2), Mt 
14); as father of Nahshon he is also mentioned in 
Nu 17 2? 715 104 (P). Through his daughter 
Elisheba he became father-in-law of Aaron, Ex 67% 
(P). 2. According to 1 Ch 6% A. was son of 
Kohath and father of Korah; but in other state- 
ments about Kohath’s children (e.g. Ex 618, Nu 3%, 
1 Ch 62) A. is not mentioned ; moreover, elsewhere 
Izhar appears as son of Kohath and father of 
Korah (Ex 018. 1 Ch 618). There can be little 
doubt, therefore, that A. has accidentally replaced 
Izharin 1 Ch 6”; this may have arisen in compiling 
the list from a fuller list of the Kohathites which 
mentioned the connexion of A. (No. 1) with them. 
8. According to the Chronicler (1 Ch 15?) 
another A. was chief of a Levitical house in the 
days of David; he is described as a son of Uzziel, 
who was one of the sons of Kohath (1 Ch 6°). 

G. LG. GRAY, 

AMMINADIB (2773 959) occurs in AV and RVm of 
avery obscure passage, Ca 015 ‘my soul made me 
like the chariots of Amminadib.’ RV and AVm 
do not regard the term as a pr. name, but render 
‘my soul set me on (RV among) the ehariots of my 
willing (RV princely) people.’ In Kautzsch’s tr. 
of OT the passage is omitted from the text, and is 
rendered in a footnote, ‘Mein Verlangen [ver-] 
setzste mich auf die Wagen meines Volkes, eines 
Edlen,’ with the remark that it is quite unin- 
telligible in its present context. The great variety 
of interpretation and exegesis of the words will be 
found exhibited in Reuss’ A7’, v. 391 ff. ; ef. Hitzig, 
d. Hohe Lied, 82f., and comm. of Delitzsch, Ewald, 
Botteher, Zockler, Oetili, ete. See SONG OF SONGS. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

AMMISHADDAI (aw sy ‘kinsman is Shaddai,’ 
see GOD).—A Danite, father of Ahiezer (see art.), 
Nu 113 25 796. 71 10° (Py. 


AMMIZABAD (s2r2y ‘kinsman (or, my people) 
has made a present’).—Son of Benaiah, for whom 
he appears at times to have officiated ; but the 
statement in the only passage (1 Ch 27°) where he 


is mentioned is obscure. B. GRAY. 
AMMON, AMMONITES (‘oy-j3, pieye3a; in the 
inseriptions, Bit-Ammén). — A people occupying 


territory east of the Jordan, between the Arnon 
on the south and the Jabbok on the north. The 
land lying farther to the south, separated from 
them by the Arnon, was the possession of the 
Moabites. Before the arrival of the Israelites at 
the plains of Moab, the Ammonites hac been driven 
back from the Jordan banks by an Amorite tribe 
from the west under Sihon. These Amorites estab- 
lished a kingdom, carved out of the Ammonite terri- 
tories, with Heshbon as their capital. In this way 
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a strip of land along the eastern bank of the river, 
varying in breadth from 20 to 30 miles, ceased to 
be regarded as belonging to the Ammonites, and 
was assigned to the transjordanie tribes of Reuben 
and Gad. The original territories of the Ammon- 
ites, extending from the Arnon to the Jabbok, 
and reaching to the eastern bank of the Jordan, 
had in earlier years been held by a giant raee 
called Zamzummim (Dt 2!%*!), to whom it seems 
that Og, king of Bashan, also belonged (Dt 3"). 

As to the origin of the children of Ammon, an 
aceount is given in Gn 1938, which has been inter- 
preted by some as genuinely historical, and by 
others as a reminiscence of a eertain family rela- 
tionship, eoloured by bitter hostility and national 
hatred. The latter position is maintained by such 
distincuished and moderate excgetes as Dillmann 
and Gertheau; but by them the myth is regarded 
as historieally justified, and indeed suggested, by 
the lustful character and irregular habits of the 
Ammonites. On the other hand, Delitzsch perti- 
nently asks how such an origin can be assigned to 
the narrative, seeing that their supposed deseent 
from Lot is made the one ground for exeeptional 
treatment of the Ammonites and Moabites (Dt 
29-19), The story of their origin certainly does 
not afford occasion for eontemptuous or hostile 
treatment. This can be aceounted for only by their 
unbrotherly conduct towards Israel, which caused 
such delay and hardship on the eve of the entrance 
into the promised fae (Dt 23+). It appears to 
Delitzsch that the lewdness and moral corruption 
which characterized their later history resulted 
from their tainted origin, rather than suggested 
the story of that origin as given in our Scriptures. 
In any case, we must regard this notice as indicatin 
a close relationship between the Ammonites aad 
the Israelites. That such a family connexion 
really did subsist between the two nations is con- 
firmed by the faet that almost all the names of 
Moabite and Ammonite persons and plaees that 
have eome down to us are easily understood by 
the use of a Hebrew lexicon. From thus cireum. 
stance Kautzsch quite fairly coneludes that these 
nations cannot be reckoned among the Arab tribes, 
but must have a place given them among the races 
allied to the Hebrews. 

The name by which they were first known was 
‘children of Ammon.’ Only in the literature of 
very late ages do we find the name Ammon used 
as the designation of the people (Ps 837). In 
this very late, probably Maccabzean, psalm * (the 
only place in OT outside the Pent. in which 
Lot’s name is found), a list is given of ten tribes 
confederated in open and violent opposition to 
Israel at the re-dedication of the temple, in which 
the names of Ammon and Moab occur. It is then 
said of all these confederates that ‘they have holpen 
the children of Lot.’ This latter designation is no 
doubt intended to apply to the Ammonites and 
Moabites. The meaning of the name Bené-Ammi, 
literally ‘sons of my people,’ points to derivation 
from parents both of whom were of one race. 

The statement in Nu 2153, that ‘the border of 
the children of Ammon was strong,’ + coming after 
a description of the destruction of the Amorites by 
the Israelites as reaching to that border, is nnder- 
stood by Kautzsch and others as indicating the 
reason why the Israelites did not carry their eon- 
quests farther east, and as therefore opposed 
to Dt 2195, which makes Israel avoid conflict 
with the Ammonites in consequence of a divine 
command. The earlier passage, however, may 
be read as giving the reason why Sihon and his 

* See Ewald, History of Israel, i. 312, and Cheyne, Origin of 
the Psalter, 1891, p. 97. 

+ Dillmann and many others read here yyy ‘Ja‘zer’ for 
iy ‘strong.’ 
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Amorites had not pushed their conquests beyond 
this strip of land, with the possession of which they 
had rested satisfied. The Ammonites had retreated 
before the Amorites within the natural fortresses 
of their inland mountain region. But though they 
had thus under compulsion abandoned the fruitful 
Jordan Valley, the Ammonites never ceased to look 
upon the whole sweep of country down to the river 
banks as rightfully theirs. Some 300 years after 
the conquest of the land by the Isr., the king 
of the Ammonites made the unreasonable claim 
that they should restore to him the country that 
had been taken so long before, not from his fore- 
fathers, but from their Amorite conquerors (Jg 
1113. This the Israelites, under the brave Gilead- 
ite chief Jephthah, refused to do, inflicting upon the 
Ammonites and their allies a most humiliating and 
crushing defeat.* Previous tothis, foreighteen years, 
the Ammonites had harassed those who occupied 
the coveted district; and so successful had they 
been in this that they were encouraged to venture 
across the Jordan, and there held in terror the war- 
like tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Ephraim. 
While this is reported primarily and mainly to 
show the depth to which the Israelites had sunk, 
it also affords proof of the prowess and military 
importance of the Ammonites. 

When we next hear of them, in the early years 
of king Saul, the children of Animon form a 
owerful nation under a capable ruler, king 

ahash. One of the first distinctions in battle 
gained by Saul was his defeat of Nahash and the 
Ammonites, and the deliverance of the inhabit- 
ants of Jabesh-gilead, to whose city they had 
laid siege (1 S 11). The LXX text here reads 
that this conflict took place about a month after 
Saul had ascended the throne. During the earlier 
part of the reign of David, hostilities between 
{srael and Ammon ceased, because in the time 
of his trouble, Nahash, either this same mon- 
arch or perhaps his successor, ‘ showed kindness to 
David’ (28 107). On the death of David’s friend, 
messengers were sent to condole with his son 
Hanun, who, suspecting that they were spies, 
treated them infamously, so that David was obliged 
to enter upon a war to wipe out the insult that 
had been put upon his ambassadors. The sense- 
less conduct of the Ammonite monarch evidently 
awakened among the Israelites all the old bitter- 
ness, so that in the hour of victory David and his 
men lost all control of themselves, and inflicted 
upon the vanquished children of Ammon the most 
crucl and revolting barbarities (28 127631), Their 
capital, Rabbath-Ammon, was taken by Joab, 
David’s commander-in-chief, though he gave the 
honour to the king. This city (in Maecabean 
times known by the name of Philadelphia), one of 
the cities of the Decapolis, lay about 20 miles east 
of the Jordan, just outside the eastern border of 
the territory of Gad, at the southern spring of 
the Jabbok. 

After the division of the kingdom, the country 
that had been taken from the Ammonites natur- 
ally fell with the rest of the transjordanic terri- 
tory to the nation of the ten tribes. The 
Ammonites, however, soon took advantage of 
the weakness of the divided kingdom to assert 
again their independence. They also joined eagerly 
with the Assyrians in their attack on Gilead, 
obtaining increase of territory as the reward of 
their service; and subsequently, when Tiglath- 
pileser defcated the Reubenites and Gadites, the 
Ammonites seem to have been allowed to reoccupy 
parts, at least, of their old territory on the 
banks of the Jordan (2 K 15”, 1 Ch 5%). The 
cruelty which they practised in the war against 


* Acc. to some modern critics, however, δ 1112-28 is a late in- 
terpolation (Moore, Judges, p. 283). 


Gilead as allies of the Syrians is described as having 
been committed with the object of getting their 
borders enlarged; and for this, and for their 
malignant exultation over Israel’s fall, they are 
denounced by the prophets (Am 1%, Zeph 25:9, 
Jer 491-7, Ezk 21°%°?), We have a detailed 
account (2 Ch 20) of hostilities between the Am- 
monites, at the head of a powerful confederacy, 
and the southern kingdom of Judah under Jehosha- 
phat. Great preparations had been made for this 
campaign, which was intended to be decisive; but 
suspicions of treachery among the allies turned the 
arms of the panic-stricken hosts against one another 
in a great slaughter, so that the children of Judah 
did not require to draw a sword. 

After nearly 150 years we again find the Am- 
monites at war with Judah (2 Ch 27°), when they 
were thoroughly beaten by Jotham, and laid under 
a heavy tribute. During the years in which 
Judah was tottering on the verge of overthrow, 
the Ammonites appear among the vassal tribes 
used by Babylon to harass and plunder those that 
had revolted from her sway (2 ie 24°), After the 
overthrow of Judah, Baalis, the king of the Am- 
monites, entertaining still the old unconquerable 
enmity towards the Jews, sent Ishmael, a man 
remotely connected with the royal family of 
Judah, who had been resident in the country of 
Ammon, to murder the popular and successful 
governor Gedaliah, under whom the Jewish colony, 
consisting of those who remained in the land of 
Judah, had begun to prosper (2 K 25°, Jer 4014). 
In the days of Nehemiah, the Ammonites were 
active in their opposition to the Jews, maliciously 
endeavouring to hinder the building of the walls of 
the city and the restoration of the temple (Neh 4). 
Three hundred years later, in the time of Judas 
Maccabeus, the Ammonites joined the Syrians 
against the Jews. The Jewish leader went through 
Gilead and inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
Ammonites and their confederates under their com- 
mander Timotheus (1 Mac 5%). The Ammonites 
are referred to by Justin Martyr, about the middle 
of the second Christian cent., as even then a 
numerous people; but not more than a century 
later Origen speaks vaguely of them, as of Moabites 
and Edomites, classing them all with the Arab 
tribes; and with this doubtful allusion they pass 
altogether out of history. 

The Ammonites seem to have been notorious 
among the nations for their cruelty. Their religion 
was a genuine reflection of this infamous national 
characteristic. Their chief deity was Molech or 


| Milcom (1 K 11% 88). 


Ammonitess (n'y), woman of Ammon, 1 K 1421-31, 
9 Ch 1918 2426, 

LITERATURE. — Kautzsch in Riehm, Handwérterbuch, 1884, 
pp. 55, 56—an admirable and comprehensive sketch. See 
Dillmann and Delitzsch on Gn 1938 in their Commentaries: 
Ewald, History of Israel, ii. London, 1876, pp. 295, 336, 393 ff. ; 
ili. 1878, Ὁ. 24, etc.; Ebrard, Apologetics, Edin. 1887, ii. 349-351. 

J. MACPHERSON. 

AMNON (j32s).—1. Eldest son of David by 
Ahinoam the Jezreelitess. Hedishonoured his half- 
sister Tamar, and was, on that account, slain by her 
brother Absalom (2 S 3? 1314). In 2S 13°° he is called 
Aminon (}\3"2s), supposed by many (on the analogy of 
Arabic) to be a diminutive form, purposely used by 
Absalom to express contempt; possibly it is only 
a clerical error. 2. Son of Shimon (1 Ch 4°), 

J. Ε΄ STENNING. 

AMOK (poy ‘deep’).—A priestly family in the 
time of Zerubbabel and of Joiakim, Neh 127 7% 
See GENEALOGY. 


AMON (joy, jos “ἃ skilled, or master workman,’ 
Pr 8 RV),—4. One of the kings of Judah, son and 
successor of Manasseh. Two parallel accounts of 
his reign are given in 2 K 218-26 and 2 Ch 33-%- 
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His name oceurs in the genealogical list of the 
house of David, 1 Ch 34, and in that of the 
ancestry of our Lord, Mt 1106, It is also men- 
tioned in connexion with his son Josiah in Jer 1? 
25°, Zeph 1}. 

A. came to the throne at the age of twenty-two, 
and his reign lasted two years (641-639 B.c.). 1 
has been supposed that his name may have had 
some connexion with the Egyp. divinity Amon 
(see THEBES), and may thus be an illustration of the 
extent of his father’s heathen sympathies. There 
is, however, no other evidence that in his eulti- 
vation of foreign forms of worship Manasseh was 
definitely influenced by Egypt, and the name A. 
may quite well be Hebrew. 

All that we know of A. is that during his short 
reign he repeated all the idolatrous practices of his 
father’s earlier years. He had been unatiected by 
Manasseh’s tardy repentance and futile attempts 
at reform, and when he came into power he gave 
full scope to the heathen proclivities with which 
his youthful training had imbued him. The 
state of matters under A. may be inferred partly 
from the fact that ‘ he walked in all the way that 
his father walked in, and served the idols that 
his father served, and worshipped them’ (2 K 
2171), partly from the evils that were found 
rampant at the time of Josiah’s reformation (2 K 
234-14, 2 Ch 34°), and partly from the description 
which the prophets Zephaniah and Jeremiah give 
of the religious condition of Judah in the begin- 
ning of Josiah’s reign (Zeph 146 8:9 35, Jer 2-6). 
An Asherah stood in the house of the Lord ; 
incense was burned to Baal; the sun, moon, and 
stars were worshipped; idolatrous priests were 
maintained ; and the name of Maleam was held as 
sacred as that of J”. Perhaps even human sacri- 
fice was not discontinued. Idolatry in religion 
was accompanied by lawless luxury, and by the 
corruption of morals in every part of society. The 
rulers were violent, the judges rapacious, the 
prophets treacherous, and the priests profane. 

A. was slain by conspirators, and was buried in 
the new burial-place in the garden of Uzza, where 
his father also lay. He was not the victim ofa 
popular revolt, but of a palace intrigue ; for the 
people slew his murderers, and set his son Josiah 
on the throne. Jt 1s possible that the plot against 
A. may have been connected with some attempt at 
religious reform, like the revolt of Jehu against 
Jehoram of Israel. If this was so, the attempt 
_ was a failure, and the popular reaction in favour 
of idolatry was strong enough to delay the revival 
of J”s worship for nearly twenty years. But the 
record is so meagre that this must remain mere 
matter of conjecture. 


LITERATURE.—For the last point, see Kittel, Hist. of Heb. ii. 
3781. There is a reading by one of the hands in the Alex. MS of 
the LXX which gives twelve years instead of two as the length 
of A.’s reign. This has been defended as authentic by George, 
Duke of Manchester (The Times ef Daniel, London, 1845), on 
grounds of prophetical chronology, in which he is partly 
supported by Ebrard (SK, 1847, iil. 652 ff.). For the other side, 
see Thenius, Die Biicher der Kénige, in loe., and the note in 
Ewald (Geschichte, B. 3. 8. 715; Eng. tr. iv. 206). 


2. A governor of Samaria in the days of Ahab, 
mentioned in 1 K 2226 (jby) and 2 Ch 18% (jinx). 
The prophet Micaiah was given into his custody 
when Ahab set out with Jehoshaphat on his fatal 
attempt against Ramoth-gilead. The LXX has 
some singular variations on this name. In 1 Kk he 
appears aS Leunp τὸν βασιλέα τῆς πόλεως (Or acc. to 
another reading ᾿λμμὼν τὸν ἄρχοντα). In 2 Ch he 
is ᾿Εἰμὴρ (also Σεμμὴρ) ἄρχοντα. Josephus calls him 
᾿Αχάμων. (See ZATW, 1885, 8S. 172 ff.) 3. ‘The 
children of Amon’ (ΓΝ) are mentioned in Neh 759 
among ‘the children of Solomon’s servants,’ in the 
list of those who returned fron the Bab. Exile 


with Zerubbabel and Jeshua. In the parallel list 
in Ezr (251) the name appears as Ami (Ὁ). 4. 
Amon (god). See THEBES, 

JAMES PATRICK. 

AMORITES ΟἽ ‘the Amorite’).—The name 
has becn supposed to signify ‘mountaineer’; but 
the two Heb. words ’émer and ’dmir, by which the 
signification is supported, mean ‘summit’ and 
‘tower,’ not ‘mountain.’ In the Bab. and Assyr. 
texts, as well as in the Tel el-Amarna tablets, the 
name is written Amurrf, ‘the Amorite,’ the country 
being Amurri; the Egyp. form is Amur, ‘ Amorite.’ 
Syria and Pal. were fear to the Semites of 
Babylonia as ‘the land of the Amorite’ as far back 
as the time of Sargon of Akkad (B.C. 3800), and the 
Sumerian name Martu (which has been connected 
with that of the Phen. city Marathus and moun- 
tain Brathy) is probably a modification of Amurré. 
According to an early Bab. geographical list 
(WAT ii. 50. 50), Sanir (the Senir of Dt 3°) was 
a synonym of Subartum or northern Syria. In 
Sumerian times ‘the land of the Amorites’ was 
also known as Tidnim or Tidanu. 

In the age of the Tcl el-Amarna tablets (B.c. 1400) 
and of the Nineteenth Egyp. Dynasty (B.c. 1300) 
‘the land of the Amorites’ denoted the inland 
region immediately to the north of the Pal. of later 
days. In many passages of the OT, however, the 
Amorites appear as the predominant population of 
Canaan, and accordingly (as in the cuneiform 
inscriptions) give their name to the inhabitants of 
the whole country (see 2 8 912, Am 291), The 
Hivites of Gn 34°, Jos 97 1119 are Amorites in Gn 
48", 258 215; the Jebusites of Jos 15° 18%, Jo 13 
19%, 2S 5° 2418 are Amorites in Jos 10°: 6 (cf. Ezk 
168); and the Hittites of Hebron in Gn 23 take 
the place of the Amorites of Mamre in Gn 14%, 
Strictly speaking, however, according to Nu 13”, 
while the Amalekites, or Bedawiu, dwell in the 
desert to the south, and the Canaanites in the coast- 
lands of Phoenicia and the valley of the Jordan, 
‘the Hittites and the Jebusites and the Amorites 
dwell in the mountains.’ 

Amorite kingdoms also existed to the south and 
east of Palestine. In early days we hear of 
Amorites to the south-west of the Dead Sea (Gn 
14’, ef. Dt 1%), but at the time of the Exodus 
their two chief kingdoms were those of Sihon and 
Og, on the eastern side of the Jordan (Dt 31‘, 
Jos 210, Og ruled in Bashan, Sihon more to the 
south, where he had driven the Moabites from the 
fertile lands between the Jabbok and the Arnon 
(Nu 21-26), The overthrow of Sihon and Og, 
and the occupation of their territories, were among 
the first achicvements of the Israelitish invaders of 
Canaan (Nu 217%), A fragment of an Amorite 
song of triumph over the conquered Moabites is 
given in Nu 21*7*, where it is turned against the 
ἀπο themselves. 

hether the Amorite kingdoms were the result of 
conquest, or wliether the Amorites represented the 
original population of the country eastof the Jordan, 
we do not know. A still more difficult problem is 
the relation between the Amorites and Hittites in 
southern Palestine. That the two peoples were 
interlocked there, we know from the statement 
of Ezk (16°) in regard to the double parentage 
(Amorite and Hittite) of Jerusalem. In the north, 
in ‘the land of the Amorites’ of the cuneiform and 
Eegyp. inscriptions, the interlocking was due to 
Hittite conquest. Before the reign of Tahutmes III. 
of the Highteenth Egyp. Dynasty (B.c. 1504-1449), 
the Amorite Sacienal of Kadesh on the Orontes 
had been captured by the Hittites, and had become 
their southern capital. The ilittites, however, 
were intruders from the north. 

On the Egyp. monuments the Amorites are de- 
picted as a oN race, with fair skins, hght (also 
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black) hair, and blue eyes (Tomkins, Jrl. of the 
Anthropological Institute, xvill. 3, p. 224). They 
thus resembled the Libyans (the Berbers of to- 
day), and belonged to the white race. The 
same type, with profiles resembling those of the 
Amorites on the Egyp. monuments, is still inet with 
in Pal., especially in the extreme south. The 
tall stature of the Amorites impressed the Israel- 
ites (Nu 137-33, Dt 2! 9? if the Anakim are 
to be regarded as Amorites). Amorites from time 
to time settled in Egypt, and became naturalised 
subjects of the Pharaoh. Thus, in the reign of 
Tahutmes III., tle sword-bearer of the king and his 
brother, a priest, were sons of an ‘ Amorite’ and 
his wife Karuna. 

In the age of the Tel el-Amarna correspondence, 
the Egyp. governor of the ‘land of the Amorites’ 
was eee etah (written Abd-Asirti and Abd- 
Asratu), who, with his son Ezer (Aziru), made 
successful war against Rib-hadad, the governor of 
Pheenicia, eventually driving him from his cities 
of Zemar and Gebal. Aziru seenis to have been 
assisted by the forces of Babylon and Aram-naha- 
raim (Mitanni). In some of his despatches to the 
Pharaoh he deseribes the Hittites as advancing 
southward, and as having captured Tunip and other 
Egyp. towns in northern Syria. The kingdoms 
of Og and (probably) Sihon did not as yet exist, 
‘the field ae Bashan’ (Ziri-Basana) being under 
the Egyp. governor Artama-Samas. One of the 
letters is from the king to the governor of ‘the city 
of the Amorites,’ and orders certain Amorite rebels 
to be sent in chains to the Pharaoh, whose names 
are Sarru, Tuya, Léya, Yisyari (or Pisyari), the son- 
in-law of Manya, Dasarti, Palfima, and Nimmakhé. 
About a century and a half later, Merenptah, the 
son and successor of Ramses II., built a town in the 
land of the Amorites (Anast. 111. Rev. δ), and one of 
the chief officials at his court was Ben-Mazana, the 
son of Yupa’a or Yau ‘ the great,’ from Ziri-Basana. 
But we do not know whether Bashan was at the 
time under Amorite rule. 


LITERATURE.—Sayce, ‘The White Race of Ancient Palestine,’ 
in the Expos, July 1888 ; Races of the OT (1891). 
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I. The Prophet. 
ΤΠ. The Prophecy. 
1. Authenticity. 
2. Contents. 
3. Theology. 
4, Style. 
IL Literature. : 


1. THE PROPHET.—This is the name of the 
prophet whose book in our Bibles* occupies the 
third place amongst the Minor Prophets.t The 
Gr. and Lat. Fathers, being for the most part 
unacquainted with Heb., frequently confounded 
his name with the quite different one of Isaiah’s 
father, Amoz. Our prophet has no namesake in 


* The same order is observed in our editions of the Heb. 
Bible, but in the LXX Amos follows Hosea. The same is the 
case in the Syriac Lives of the Prophets. Greg. Naz. says— 


Μίαν μὲν siosy ἐς γραφὴν of δώδεκω 
'ΩὩσῆε, κ᾽ ἁμώς, καὶ μιχαίας ὁ τρίτος. 


+ The name has been very variously explained. Jerome, in 
his preface to Joel, understands it as meaning one who bears a 
load, hut in the preface to Amos he makes it equivalent to the 
people that is torn asunder. Eusebius gives the alternatives 
strong, faithful, tearing the people asunder. A Rabbinical 
tradition asserts that ‘the prophet was called Amos because he 
was heavy (=Heb. ‘amas) of tongue,’ and represents the Lord 
as saying, ‘I sent Amos, and they called him stammerer.’ The 
Rabbis ascribed the same physical infirmity to Moses, Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah. Gesenius (Z’hes. 1044) was disposed to seek an 
Egyp. etymology, comparing such familiar Egyp. forms as 
Amosis, Amasis. But the most probable view is that which 
traces it to the verb ‘amas (=to bear), and looks on it as mean- 
ing burden-bearer or burdened. The attempt at explanation is 
carried too far when it is suggested that the name was imposed 
hy the child's parents hecause of the heavy load of poverty 
which he was doomed to carry. 


the OT.* It is almost certain that he was a 
Judean by birth: Am 11 is not absolutely de- 
cisive, but taken in conjunction with 715 it scems 
to prove that he was a citizen of the southern 
kingdom. The attempts which have been made 
to prove his northern origin from the spelling of 
certain words (410 511 θ8: 10 85) must be pronounced 
failures. He owned a small flock of a peculiar 
breed of sheep, ugly and short-footed, but valuable 
for their excellent wool [ef. 2 Καὶ 3+, the only other 
passage where the word noked (Am 1?) occurs}. 
‘These he pastured in the neighbourhood of Tekoa, 
in the wilderness of Judah. (See TEKOA.) Part 
of his livelihood was derived from the lightly- 
esteemed fruit of a few sycomore trees (7). His 
own account of himself (7.15) gives us the inipres- 
sion that, though poor, he was independent, and 
able, when occasion demanded, to leave his flock 
fora while. This is more probable than the sup- 
position that he brought his sheep with him from 
Tekoa to Bethel. It is extremely likely that his 
father had followed the same occupation, for in 
the East avocations are hereditary. The omission 
of the father’s name in the superscription of the 
prophecy would seem to indicate that he did not 
belong to a distinguished family (contrast [5 1’, 
Jer l', Ezk 1%, Hos 11, Joel 1! ete.). A worth- 
less Jewish tradition makes the wise woman of 
Tekoa (28 14) to have been his grandmother. 

In his day it was still common for those who 
appeared as prophets to come forth from circles 
where the practices and influences cherished were 
of such a nature as to prepare men for this high 
office. But he was doing his ordinary work when 
the impulse came which brought him to Bethel, 
the ecclesiastical capital of the N. kingdom, there 
to denounce the sins of [srael. God called him, with- 
out any intermediary (7%; cf. Gal 11), and the call 
came with a constraining force which left no choice 
but to follow (35. External events, no doubt, had 
their influence. It is impossible to read the book 
without feeling how deeply A. had been im- 
pressed by the westward movement of the Assyr. 
colossus, and we may reasonably believe that the 
campaigns prosecuted in this direction by Salma- 
nassar III. (788-773 B.c.), or by Assurdanil (773- 
755 B.C.), had excited his alarm. The note of time 
11, ‘two years before the earthquake,’ does not aftord 
much help in dating his mission. Zee 14° assigns 
this earthquake to the reign of Uzziah of Judah ; 
and Jerome, on Am 1!, makes bold to identify it 
with the one which Josephus (Ant. IX. x. 4) asserts 
to have occurred as a punishment of Uzziah’s 
sacrilege : ‘quando iram Domini non ΒΟ] τὰ pena 
ejus, quisacrilegus fuit, sed et terrze motus ostenait, 

uem Hebriei tune accidisse commemorant.’ Am 1! 
ixcs the prophet’s activity in the period when 
Jeroboam 11. of [srael was contemporaneous with 
Uzziah. This period extended from 775 to 750 
B.C. The tone of the prophecy leaves little doubt 
that, when it was delivered, the bulk of Jeroboam’s 


* Our English Bibles, agreeing in this with the majority of 
modern VSS, mention a second Amos. This is in St. Luke’s 
account of the genealogy of Joseph, the putative father of our 
Lord, -Lk 325, There is, however, some uncertainty as to 
whether the correct form is not Amoz. The Gr. ’Auws is not 
decisive, since it is used in the LXX indifferently for pe 


(Is 1!) and pipy (Am 11), precisely as Jerome has A7os in 
both cases. The Peshitta also fails to help us. Whereas it 


transliterates the prophet’s name OQSOS and that of 


Ieaiah’s father Ὥ at Lk 325 it combines the two forms 


QSOS. Delitzsch and Salkinson, in their Heb. New Testa- 


ments, decide in favour of Amoz, hoth giving jiox, The 
question is not important. In any case we know nothing con- 
cerning the person named, and it is not possihle to do more 
than state the negative conclusion that he cannot have been 
either the prophet of Tekoa or the father of Isaiah, seeing he is 
removed from Joseph by an interval of only seven generations. 
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splendid achievements had already been wrought. 
The ministry of Amos should therefore be dated 
about 760 B.c. An attempt has recently been made, 
on the ground of internal evidence, to bring it 
down a quarter of a century, and date it about 734. 
This, however, would require us to set aside Am7!°", 
a section which bears every mark of verisimilitude. 

Bethel was the principal scene of his preaching, 
perhaps the only one. When he had delivered 
several addresses there, Amaziah, the chief priest 
of the royal sanctuary, sent a message to the 
king, who does not seem to have been present, 
accusing the preacher of treason, and at the 
same time ordered the latter to quit the realm. 
Evidently there was some reason to fear that the 
ὌΝ μὰς poor might be stirred up to revolt against 
their lords and masters. The threats of coming 
judgment would disturb many hearers. The 
denunciation of cruelty and injustice would awake 
many echoes. Yet the priest’s language evinces 
all the contempt which a highly-placed official 
feels towards an interfering nobody, a fellow who, 
as he thinks, gains a precarious livelihood by 
prophesying. Jeroboam does not seem to have 
paid much heed. In the Bab. Talm. Pesachim, fol. 
876, it is said: ‘How is it proved that Jeroboam 
did not receive the accusation brought against 
Amos? .. . The king answered [in reply to 
Amaziah], God forbid that that righteous man 
should have said this; and if he hath said it, what 
can Idoto him? The Shechinah hath said it to 
him.’ The conversation is fictitious; but Amos 
doubtless withdrew unmolested, after disclaiming 
any official and permanent standing as a prophet, 
predicting Amaziah’s utter destruction because of 
his impious hindrance of the divine word (7*-!’), 
and completing the delivery of his own message to 
Israel (8. 9). On reaching home he doubiless put 
into writing the substance of his speeches, and the 
roll thus written is the earlhest book of prophecy 
that has come down to us. 

Concerning his subsequent fortunes we are 
entirely in the dark. A late Christian tradition, 
originating probably in the 6th century of our 
cra, affirms that Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, 
struck him frequently, and treacherously abused 
him, and finally Amaziah’s son killed him, 
striking him on the forehead with a club, because 
he had rebuked him for the apostasy of worship- 
ping the two golden calves. The prophet survived 
ong enougli to reach his own land [another version 
adds, ‘at the end of two days’], and was buried 
with his fathers. It is much more likely that 
he reached ‘Tekoa in peace, resumed his shep- 
herd life, and eventually was gathered to his 
fathers. Jerome and Eusebius aflirm that his 
sepulchre was still shown at Tekoa in their days. 
When Maundrell was in the neighbourhood in 1737 
he was told that the tomb was in the village on 
the mountain. The Roman Church places Amos 
amongst the martyrs, and commemorates him on 
the 3lst March, the Gr. Church on the 15th June. 
Amongst the Jews his freedom of speech gave 
offenee even after his death, for the Koh. Rab. 
blames Amos, Jeremiah, and Ecclesiastes for their 
fault-finding, and states that this is the reason why 
the superscriptions to their books run, ‘The words 
of Amios,’ ete., and not, ‘The words of God.’ 

Il. THE PROPHECY. 

l. The Authenticity of the writing which bears 
his name has never been seriously questioned. As 
to its integrity there is good ground for thinking 
that the following passages are later additions: 
J}. 2 D4. 5 413 68.9 G2 95-815. Kmendations of the JZas- 
soretic text have been suggested for the under- 
mentioned passages, and most of them merit careful 
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2. The Contents may be summarised thus :—Chs. 
land2?: THE INTRODUCTION, which touches on the 
sins, first of the neighbouring nations and then of 
Israel, and announces their imminent punishment. 
Chs. 3-6: THE First MAIN DIVISION OF THE 
Book; 3-42 A Minatory Discourse, addressed chiefly 
to the ruling classes; 4:13 A Continuation of the 
same Speech, now directed to the people in general, 
detailing the judgments by which God had sought 
to bring them back to Himself, and sharply 
pointing out that a more decisive stroke was at 
hand ; 5: A Second Address, in which are contained 
lamentations, reproofs, exhortations to true religion 
as opposed to false, threats of ruin and captivity ; 
6: A Woe upon the Luxurious, the Self-Confident, and 
the Proud. Chs. 7-9: THE SECOND MAIN DIVISION 
OF THE ΒΟΟΚ; 7!° Three Visions; 19 11 The Narra- 
tive of the Expulsion of Amos; 8'* A Fourth Vision, 
the rest of the chapter being occupied with de- 
nunciations of the extortionate traders, the self- 
indulgent rich, the superstitious pilgrims; 9: Zhe 
Concluding Vision: The Inevitable Punishment of 
Wrong-doers: The Messianie Future. 

3. The distinguishing characteristics of this 
prophet’s Zheology are quite unmistakable :— 

(1) His Idea of God.—Amos was an uncom- 
promising monotheist. There is not a verse in his 
writings that admits the existence of other deities. 
But his conviction of the divine unity was not 
the result of philosophic thought and argument. 
It was an immediate certainty springing out of 
his deep sense of J”s righteousness, nearness, 
greatness. So near and so mighty did He seem 
that there was no room for other gods, and hence 
there is no discussion of their ciaims. J” is all- 
powerful in Heaven and Sheol, on Carmel and in 
the depths of the sea, in Caphtor and Kir, and 
Edom and Tyre. His might is shown in the 
control of human history (chis. 1 and 2, passim; 55) 
64 97), and esp. in His guidance of the fortunes of 
Israel. Every movement of the national life, 
spiritual and external, has been under His hand 
(2°), In all the affairs of men there is no such 
thing as chance; it is His purposes that are con- 
stantly being wrought out: calamity, as well as 
prosperity, comes from Him (3°). This implies 
His dominion over Nature, the completeness of 
which comes out in such sectious as 4°), where 
every natural calamity and scourge, dearth, 
drought, mildew, locust, pestilence, is traced to 
the direct exercise of His will. It searcely need 
be added that the personality of God was clear to 
the prophet’s mind. Hence it is that he does not 
shrink from anthropomorphism: J” steps forth 
against the house of Jeroboam like an armed 
warrior (79); in pity for His people He changes 
His purposes (7° etc.). 

(2) The relation between J” and Israel. — In 
common with all his countrymen, Amos believed 
that J” was in a peculiar sense their God, and 
they His people. But they regarded the bond as 
a natural and indissoluble one, like that which 
was conceived to exist between other nations and 
their deities, so that, provided they paid His dues 
in the form of sacrifices, He was bound in honour, 
and for His own sake, to protect and bless them. 
The prophet, on the contrary, insisted that the 
relation was a moral one, not merely dissoluble, 
but certain to be dissolved if they fell below His 
standard of moral requirements. It is in the 
insistence on this, and in the statement of these 
moral requirements, that the splendid originality 
of Amos is most clearly evinced. Ceremonial wor- 
ship has no intrinsic value (571-3): the only genuine 
service of God consists in justice and righteousness 
(5%); when immorality and oppression are practised 
by His worshippers, God shrinks from contact with 
them as from a defilement: inhumanity and 
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unbrotherliness, nay even the failure to respect the 
sentiments of others (135-92, are hateful to Him 
when heathens are guilty of them, and much more 
so when Israel is (37). As to the illegitimate 
methods of worshipping the Lord, he has but 
little to say; 3% 4: 84% show the scorn with 
which he regarded them. But it is the spirit, not 
the method, which finds in him so:stern an anta- 
gonist. His main contention is that ritual, as a 
substitute for the social virtues, is an abomination. 
True religion consists in doing good and abstaining 
from harm. As in the Epistle of St. James, ethical 
considerations are paramount. Righteousness is 
the keynote of the prophecy. The word Love 
does not occur. This bent was due primarily to his 
apprehension of the divine character. God, to him, 
was the God of Righteousness rather than of Love. 
Not, of course, that the sense of the Divine Love 
is absent ; ch. 716 is a picture of the placableness 
which yields to the prophet’s intercession, even at 
the moment when the stroke of punishment is 
falling. But in this particular Amos stands far 
below Hosea. ‘The circumstances of the time 
helped to fix his view. Jeroboam’s victories had 
brought wealth and power to the upper classes, but 
had left the poor worse off than of old. The 
basest advantage was taken of this; the wicked 
meanness of the powerful provoked Amos to con- 
tempt (26). Without being what is now called a 
socialist—for, indeed, he was in no respect a 
theorist—he felt deeply the rottenness of the social 
state ; the dignity of man was being trampled on ; 
the prevalent luxury was founded on oppression, 
and was sapping the life of those who practised it. 
He attacks this luxury unsparingly (6°); even 
the custom of reclining at meals, recently introduced 
from the farther East, is twice rebuked (312 64). 
The peasant, as well as the prophet, may be felt 
here. 

(3) The Conung Judgment.—The Book of Amos 
is the earliest writing in which the term ‘The 
Day of J”’ is used. Most probably it was current 
on the people’s lips. They imagined that when 
the Lord arose in judgmentit would be, not only 
for the establishment of His rule over the whole 
world, but also to their great benefit; all their 
sufferings would come to a perpetual end ; dominion 
as large as David’s would be restored to Israel. 
Amos saw that this ‘Day’ threatened to be one of 
judgment on Israel itself (518-20), and its coming 
ΕΠ he so inevitable that he speaks of it as 
already present. Unlike his predecessors, he looks 
on the result as totally destructive of the common- 
wealth (2.5. .16 gi2-15 42. 3.12 527 § passim, 78 9-47). 
Repentance would have averted this (4), but the 
opportunity has passed. The great world-power 
which will serve as God’s instrument is doubtless 
Assyria, but the prophet stops short of the mention 
of its name (551 01. Perhaps he was aware of the 
weakness under which the Eastern colossus then 
laboured, but believed that it would stand firmly 
on its feet again. 

(4) The Messianic picture in 98,—One of the 
weightiest reasons for regarding this as a later 
addition 15 its incongruousness with the Visions of 
Judgment which have preceded. It shows us the 
land entirely purged of the sinners, the rich 
officials who had abused their power. The Davidie 
kingdom is restored, no stress, however, being 
laid on the person or character of the prince at its 
head. The ancient bounds of the empire are 
re-established, foreigners, especially the hated 
“domites, being reduced anew to subjection. The 
Israelite exiles have been brought home, and have 
rebuilt the waste cities. Acriculture and vine-grow- 
ing flourish to a miraculous degree on a soil of 
immensely increased fertility. Israel has reached 
an earthly paradise, and will never be dispossessed. 


This is a picture which would have commended 
itself to the men who heard Amos, as his genuine 
predictions did not. One point there is in common: 
everything is human and earthly, there is no trace 
of expectation of a future life. 

In so early a writer as Amos it is surprising to 
meet with so few signs of sympathy with the 
modes of thought and expression which were 
afterwards abandoned by the higher religion of the 
OT. At 7! he appears to share in the common 
idea that other lands are unclean to an Israelite. 
At 95 he adopts the widespread myth of a dan- 
gerous serpent inhabiting the sea, the creature, 
perhaps, which the dwellers on the Mediterranean 
coast-lands conceived of as swallowing, each 
evening, the setting sun. At 5° (a disputed 
passage) there is probably a mythical idea involved 
in the mention of the constellation of ‘The Fool.’ 
(See art. ORION.) At 6!° (another disputed passage) 
the superstitious dread of pronouncing the divine 
name amidst inauspicious surroundings is referred 
to without reproof. 

4. There was a time when Jerome’s verdict on 
the Style of Amos, imperitus sermone, sed non 
scientid, was generally acquiesced in. Now, 
however, it is seen that the Christian Father was 
prejudiced by his Jewish teacher, and that the 

rophet was as little deficient in style as in know- 
edge. In point of fact, he is very little inferior to 
the best OT writers. His language is clear and 
vigoreus; his sentences are well rounded. His 
imagery, mainly drawn, as was to be expected, 
from rural life (threshing-sledges, waggon, harvests, 
grasshoppers, cattle, birds, lions, fishing), is vivid 
and telling. He knows how to use the refrain (4), 
and the poetic lament (5°); he is skilful in working 
up toaclimax. Two or three solecisms in spelling 
may well be set down to transcribers. An Eastern 
shepherd is not necessarily uncultivated, though his 
culture be not derived from books. This shepherd’s 
outlook was a wide one (1. 2. 97); his apprehension 
of the meaning of events uncommonly clear ; his 
knowledge born of reflection and the touch of the 
Divine Spirit. 

The boldness of his style was an expression of 
the boldness of the man and his thoughts. It 
required no small courage for a Judean to enter 
Israelite territory for the express purpose of inter- 
fering in the religious and social hfe of the nation, 
denouncing everything as corrupt, threatening 
swift and utter ruin. Nor is that all. No speaker 
ever ran counter to the most cherished convictions 
of his auditors more daringly than the prophet who 
told them that the destinies of other nations are as 
really guided by God as those of His chosen people ; 
97 is almost a contradiction of 35, His courage was 
derived from his conviction of the reality and 
dignity of his mission. When the Lord God hath 
spoken, the man whohears Him cannot but prophesy. 
And whoever else may fail to hear, the prophet 
does not; he is of the Privy Council (3% 8, cf. 
Gn 1817. That is the starting-point of Hebrew 
prophecy. 
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Joel and Amos, 1897; last but not least, well deserving to be 
translated into Eng., Valeton, Amos en Hosea, 1894 
J. TAYLOR. 


AMOZ (yicy), father of the prophet Isaiah (2 Καὶ 
193, Is 1}, ete.), to be carefully distinguished from 
Amos (o12y) the prophet. See Amos (p. 85° n.) 


AMPHIPOLIS (Apudlaronks). —Amphipolis, men- 
tioned in Ae 17! as a stage in St. Paul’s mission- 
journey from Philippi to Thessalonica, was a city of 

Tacedonia. It was situated on the eastern bank 
of the river Strymon, about 3 miles from the 
sea, closer to which lay its seaport Eion. The 
river, on leaving Lake Cercinitis, winds in a semi- 
cirele round the base of a terraced hill, on which 
the town was built, protected by the river on three 
sides, and by a wall along the landward chord of 
the are. It was, as Thueydides (iv. 102) says, 
conspicuous (περιφανής) toward sea and land ; and 
this is probably the import of its name, ‘the all- 
around (visible) city’ (Classen, in loc., who suggests 
the parallel of Umbdstadt in Upper Hesse). Its 
importance, already marked by its earlier name 
‘Nine Ways’ (Πννέα ὁδοί), made its possession keenly 
contested, alike on military and mercantile grounds. 
The Athenians founded a colony under Hagnon in 
B.C. 437, which presented a history of chequered 
fortunes and varied interest, in its surrender to 
Brasidas, the fight under its walls between Brasidas 
and Cleon in which both fell, its refusal to submit 
again to the mother-city, its repeated attempts to 
assert its independence, till it passed into the pos- 
session of the Maeedonians under Perdiccas and 
Philip, and eventually into that of the Romans. 
By these A. was eonstituted a free city, and made 
the eapital of the first of the four districts into 
which, in B.C. 167, they divided the province (Liv. 
xlv. 18. 29). The Via Egnatia passed through it. 
It was called in the Middle Ages Popolia (Tafel, 
Thessal. p. 498f.), and is now represented by a 
village called Neochori, in Turkish Jenikoei (see 
plan in Leake, N.G. 11. 191). Zoilus, the carping 
critic of Homer, was a native, and wrote a history 
of it in three books (Suidas, s.v.). 

WILLIAM P. Dickson. 

AMPLIATUS (Λμπλιᾶτος, RV correctly with 
x A BF G, Vulg.’ Boh. Orig., for TR ᾿Αμπλιᾶς, 
DELP, AV Amplias, the abbrev. form).—A Chris- 
tian greeted by St. Paul (Ro 16%) as the ‘ beloved 
in the Lord.’ It is a very common Roman slave 
name. (Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 172; CIL vi. 
4899, 5154, ete.) 

Some further interest attaches to the name. It 
occurs in one of the earliest chambers of the Cata- 
comb of St. Domitilla, inscribed in large, bold 
letters over a cell belonging to the end of the lst 
or beginning of the 2nd eent. A later inseription 
in the same chamber also contains the same name. 
The sunplicity of the earliest inscription suggests 
a slave, and the prominence ace to the name 
suggests that it belonged to some prominent 
member of the early Roman Church, perhaps a 
member of the household of Domitilla. 


LITERATURE.—De Rossi, Bull. Arch. Chrit. Ser. III. vol. vi. 
(1881) pp. 57-74; Atheneum, March 4, 1884, p. 289; Sanday and 
Headlam, Romans, p. 424. A. C. HEADLAM. 


AMRAM. —(ovy ‘the people is exalted’). 
4. A Levite, son of Kohath and grandson of Levi 
(Nu 3!7-19, 1 Ch 6?-% 28), He married Jochebed his 
father’s sister, by whom he begat Aaron and 
Moses (Ex 68°) and Miriam (Nu 26%, 1 Ch 63). 
2. Ason of Bani who had contracted a marriage 
with a ‘strange woman’ in the time of Ezra 
(Ezr 10%), 

Amramites, The (2.5). τ A branch of the 
Kohathite family of the tribe of Levi. The name 
occurs in the account of the census taken by Moses 


(Nu 3°’), and again in the Chronicler’s aecount 
of the organisation of the Levites in the time of 
David (1 Ch 26”). W. C. ALLEN. 


AMRAPHEL (b5272x), mentioned as ‘king of 
Shinar’ (Gn 14. Schrader, who suggested that 
the name was a eorruption for ‘ Amraphi’ (°27>y), 
was the first to identify this king with Khammurabi, 
the 6th king in the lst Dynasty of Babylon. The 
cuneiform inscriptions inform us that Khammurabi 
was king of Babylon and N. Babylonia ; that he re- 
belled against the supremacy of Elam; that he over- 
threw his rival Eri-aku, king of Larsa; and, after con- 
quering Sumer and Aecad, was the first to make a 
united kingdom of Babylonia. He reigned 55 years. 
Winckler gives the date of his reign as 2264-2210 ; 
Sayce (Pair. Pat. p. 12) gives 2320 as the date of 
his uniting Babylonia. But the chron. is uneer- 
tain. The name is given by Hommel as Chammu- 
rapaltu (Gesch. d. Morgenlandes, p. 58), and it has 
sometimes been transeribed as Chamniu-ragas. 
Mr. Pinches considers Amraphel to be a Sem. 
name=Amar-apla=Amar-pal (‘I see ἃ son’), or 
Amra-apla=Amrapal (‘see a son’). 

It is clear that the identifieation is not free from 
difficulty, so far as the Biblical account is con- 
cerned, (1) The date of Khammurabi, according 
to the reckoning of Winekler and Sayee, ete., is 
400 years earlier than the cent, to which Gn 14 is 
generally ascribed. (2) A. is described as ‘ king of 
Shinar’; and Shinar has generally been identified 
with Shumer, the 8. part of Babylonia. Kham- 
murabi, while subject to the suzerainty of Elam, 
was king of Babylon and N. Babylonia, but not of 
Shumer orS. Babylonia. Thisdifficulty has been met 
by the assumption that Shinar is to be understood 
to denote in Gn all Chaldza, of which Babylon was 
the capital. No great exactitude in geog. terms 
can be expeeted. Shinar (Sangar), in the inserip- 
tions, seems to be situated in Mesopotamia. Possibly 
Heb. tradition confused the Shinar of Mesopotamia 
with the Shumer of 8. Babylonia. 

It seems best at present to suspend judgment 
upon this much disputed identification. The results 
of Assyriological research in illustration of Gn 14 
are still much disputed. 

Jos. (Ané. I. ix.) transcribes the name as ’Apapa- 
ψίδης, although the LXX has ᾿Αμαρφαλ. 

H. E. RYE. 

AMULETS (ov'n> Is 3%, AV ear-rings). —1. 
Origin. The eonnexion with lahash, to mutter as 
a snake-charmer (Ps 58°), points to something that 
has had whispered or chanted over it words of 
power and protection. Cf. Heb. hartom, magician, 
and its connexion with heret, the graving-pen of the 
learned writer, and the Arab. ‘ talisman’ similarly 
assoeiated with the ¢ailasan or long robe of the 
sacred dervish. The same idea of power through 
secret lore and sanctity is exemplified at the 
present day in Jerus., where crucifixes, pictures of 
the Virgin, and rosaries are laid on the pavement 
at the door of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre so 
as to give them this holy value in the market. 

2. Meaning. The central meaning of the a. is 
something that faith may clasp as a prophylactie 
against known and unknown dangers. It assumes 
a connexion between holiness and healing, betwecn 
piety and prosperity, the first being appreciated 
tor the sake of the second. It is a testimony to 
the sense of sin, for it is only that which is want- 
ing in holiness that requires to be covered or pro- 
tected. Hence the Arab. proverb says, ‘The eye 
of the sun needs no veil.’ Its lightis pure, and 
therefore no protection is required. 

The a. unites the protector and the protected ; 
what lays a duty on divine power lays on human 
weakness a corresponding devotion. Fulness of 
consecration makes fulness of claim. Hence te 
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the Oriental mind familiar with this amulet | With this may be classed the neck-amulet. Sce 
faith, the words seem very natural, ‘Be strong | CRESCENT. Sumilarly, there were a* for the nose 
in the Lord, and in the power of His might.’ | and mouth for the dangers by inhalation ; for the 
‘Perfect love easteth out fear.’ ‘I ean do all} ear and the temptations of hearing; for the eye 
things in Him that strengtheneth me.’ Thus/ and what meets its vision (illust. 3, 7, 8). And 
the a. has a true word of power, for it teaches, | so the veil for the head and face, and the sheet 
‘When I am devoted, [am endued.’ Byasimilar | enveloping the whole figure of the Oriental woman, 
vehicle the apostle reaehes the experieuce which | now the formalities of modesty, were doubtless 
says, ‘When 1 am weak, then am I strong.’ once full of superstitions meaning. See VEIL. 

3. Classification. This eorresponds with the; Amulet articles among the Jews are ehiefly the 
dangers and the points of contact. There is an a. | fringes of large and small tallith: the mezuza ; the 
Jor the heart (illust. 1) worn almost universally in |} paper with Ps 121 and eertain Abracadabra for- 
the East. It isa locket suspended over the breast, | mule, which the Rabbi puts in the room where 
and consists sometimes of a small metal case of | there is an infant less than eight days old; and the 
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1. The ‘Shield of David,’ or ‘Solomon’s Seal,’a favourite a. among the Jews. 2. Extract from Jewish Birth-A., which 
gives, under Ps 121, the names of the Patriarchs and their wives, with a formula at each side forbiddine the approach of 
Lilith or any witch. 3. Breast-a. (taubeh). 4. Eye-a., seen in the brass thimble-like ornament on the nose of the Egyptian 
woman. 5, 6, Cactus, and black or red hand-as. 7,8. As for nose and ears, worn by Bedawin women, along with necklace, 
bracelets, and armlet, 


gold or silver, but more freq. of a heart-shaped | phylacteries of the brow and arm. See PHYL- 
sheath of eloth ornamented with a design in gold | AcTERY. Amulets are also used for the protection, 
thread. This may contain for the Moslem a few | not only of animals such as camels and horses, but 
words from the Koran, ealled a hejab, eovering, | even for newly-built houses, such protection usually 
eae and if for a Christian, a picture of the | taking the form of a roughly-drawn human hand 

irgin and Child, ealled a twubeh, ‘penitenee.’ | in black or red, or of a cactus plant or aloe hung 
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by the roots from the arch of the doorway and 
kept alive by the moisture of the air (illust. 5 and 
6). G. M. MACKIE. 


AMZI (‘yox).—1. A Merarite, 1 Ch 6% 2. A 
priest in the second temple, Neh 1113, See GENE- 
ALOGY, 


AN.—1. An, called the indef. article, is the old 
Eng. form of the num. adj. one. As early as 1150 
the 7 is found dropped before a consonant, and at 
the date of the AV the usage had become general 
to employ a before a consonantal sound (including 
u and ew pronounced yz), and an before a vowel 
sound (including silent ὦ). Some hesitation is 
found when the art. precedes a word beginning 
with wh. Thus we find ‘an whole’ in Nu 10? 
(ed. of 1611), but ‘a whole’ in Nu 11°; ‘an 
whore’ in Pr 23° (ed. 1611), 2 Es 16% (ed. 1611), 
but ‘a whore’ elsewhere. Again, the ed. of 1611 
gives ‘such an one’ in Job 14°, Sir 64 10° 20%, 
2 Mac 67’; but ‘such a one’ in Gn 4138, Ru 4), 
τ ἐπ G68~, Sir 26%, I Cora τ Co 10.195 Ὁ 
Gal 61, Philem 5. Later edd. give ‘such an one’ 
in all these passages. 

More varied is the usage when the art. precedes 
h. In the ed. of 1611 (the later edd. have made 
many changes) we find ‘a habitation,’ Jer 3912, 
but ‘an hab.’ in Ex 15°, Is 9916 3418 and other five 
places; ‘a hair’ in 1 Κα 152, Lk 2118. bute ania 
mn 857, Mk 21%, Ac 274; ἐᾷ hairy, Ga 27") but 
“ΔῊ hairy,’ Gn 25%, 2 K 1°; ‘a hammer,’ Jer 23”, 
but ‘an hammer,’ Jg 471; and so with many other 
words. The explanation of this inconsistency prob- 
ably is, not that the usage for @ or an was not 
fixed, but that there was no fixed pronunciation 
of Ah. On the whole, an is found more frequently 
than a before words beginning with A. 

2. In ‘an hungered’ (‘a hungered’ is not found 
in AV 1611), which occurs Mt 4? 191. 3 2535. 37. 42. 44, 
Mk 2”, Lk 6%, the av is not the indef. art., but the 
prep. an oron. See A3, J. HASTINGS. 


ANAB (Ξν ‘grapes’).—A city of Judah in the 
Negeb hills (Jos 117) 155°), inhabited first by the 

akim. Now the ruin ‘Anab near Debir. It is 
noticed as still a village in the 4th cent. A.D. 
(Onomasticon, s.v. Anab). SW/P vol. iii. sh. xxiv. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ANAEL (Αναήλ, but xan Syr. and Heb., and 
byon Aran.) was brother of Tobit and father of 
Achiacharus, To 15], 


ANAH (m3y).—4. A daughter of Zibeon, and 
mother of Oholibamah, one of Esau’s wives, Gn 
36% 14. 18.285 (ἢ). The mention of a daughter in 
this genealogical list has been used to prove that 
kinship amongst the Herites was traced through 
women (W. R. Smith in Journal of Philology, ix. 
p. 50). As is pointed out, however, in RVm, some 
ancient authorities (including LXX. Sam. Pesh.) 
read son instead of daughter, which would identify 
this A. with 2.a son of Zibeon, Gn 36% (R), 1 Ch 
1*-41, 3. A Horite ‘duke,’ brother of Zibeon, 
Ci 3G; (it), 1 Ch 1583. if we take Α. as an 
eponym rather than a personal name, and think of 
relationships between clans rather than individuals, 
it is quite possible to reduce the above three refer- 
ences to one. ‘This can be done all the more 
readily by adopting with Kautzsch in Gn 36? the 
reading “tho ‘the Horite’ as in v.*° instead of MT 
yn the Hivite.’ In regard to No. 2 the note is 
appended, ‘This is A. who found the hot springs 
(AY the mules) in the wilderness, as he fed the asses 
of Zibeon his father’ (Gn 36%). For the Heb. δ 
which is a ἅπ. λεγ., LXX offers the unintelligible 
τὸν ᾿Ταμείν, Sam. has oyna ‘the Emim’ (an aboriginal 
race of giants mentioned in Gn 14°, Dt 2"), and 


is followed by Onk. and Pseud.-Jon. It was 
simply the context that gave rise to the conjecture 
accepted by Luther and AV that the word means 
mules. The Vulg. trn. (aguas calidas) prob. is correct 
(so Kautzsch, ‘die heissen Quellen’), and ‘the hot 
springs’ may possibly be identified with Callirrhoé 
to the E. of the Dead Sea. The chief difficulty in 
accepting this interpretation is that no root for 
the word can be discovered which would suit such 
a meaning (Ozf. Heb. Lex. s.v.; ef. Dillmann and 
Delitzsch on Genesis, é.c.). J. A. SELBIE. 


ANAHARATH (nin), Jos 19%, mentioned with 
Shion (‘Aydin Si’ain) and Rabbith (2dba) on the 
east side of the Plain of Esdraelon in Issachar. It 
is the modern en-Naurah of Jezreel in the Valley 
of Jezreel. SWF vol. ii. sheet ix. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ANAIAH (any ‘J” hath answered’).—1. A 
Levite Neh 84, called Ananias 1 Es 9% 2, One 
of those who sealed the covenant Neh 107%. 


ANAK, ANAKIM (py, opiy, Evdx-cu).—It is often 
said that Anak is the name of the person from 
whom the Anakim were regarded as having their 
descent. But the name Anak occurs without the 
article only in the descriptive phrase ‘sons of Anak’ 
Dt 9", Nu 13 ‘And there we saw the Nephilim, 
the sons of Anak of the Nephilim.’ If we have 
any account of a person called A., this is the 
account; and he is said to be one of the ancient 
Nephilim or demigods. (See NEPHILIM) But 
probably here, as in all the other places (Jos 15% 4 
214, Jo 1°, Nu 132228), we have a descriptive 
phrase for a race of men, rather than the name of an 
ancestor. In these other places the article is used. 
We have ‘the Anak,’ or ‘the Anok,’ the word being 
used collectively, and denoting the race, just as 
does the plural Anakim. [If a progenitor for this 
race is mentioned, he is Arba (which see), and not 
Anak. 

The Anakim were of the giant race (Nu 132%, 
Dt, 1% 210. 11.12.20,21 91.2), They had their seat notably 
at Hebron, but also farther N., and near the Mediter. 
coast (Jos 1432-15 1121-22), ‘They seem to have been, 
however, rather a race of men than an independent 
people or group of peoples. Politically, they were 
Amorite or Perizzite or Philistine, as the case 
might be. The wars in which Joshua and Caleb 
conquered them were not separate from their wars 
against the Can. peoples. Presumably the Anakim 
were relatively unintellectual, were subordinate to 
the Amorite, and were for that very reason the 
more formidable as fighters against a common 
enemy. For additional particulars see GIANT and 
REPHAIM. W. J. BEECHER. 


ANAMIM.—The Anamim (αν, "Eveuercelu, Alve- 
μετιείμ) are stated in the ethnographical list Gn 
103, 1 Ch 111, to have been descendants, or a tribe, 
of Mizraim, i.e. Egypt. They have not yet been 
identified. The attempts to discover this people 
in one or other of the races represented on the 
Egyp. monuments have been based on some more 
or less striking similarity in the name. LEbers 
identifies them with the Aamu or Naamu (Ana- 
maima), z.e. cowherds, who are included among the 
tribes ruled by the Pharaohs 15th or 14th cent. B.C. 
They occupy the second place in the procession 
(after the Rutu or Lutu), and are represented as 
reddish men of Sem. type, as is shown by the head 
of the man who represents them in the grave of 
Seti 1. They immigrated into Egypt before the 
Hyksos from Asia. Their capital was on the 
Bucolic arm of the Nile, and, in addition to being 
cattle rearers, they were importers of Asiatic pro- 
ducts to Eeypt (see Riehm, HWS). 

J. MILLAR. 
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ANAMMELECH (3523y).—A god worshipped along 
with Adrammelech with rites hke those of Molech 
by the foreign settlers brought by the Assyrians to 
Samaria (2 K 1751, ef. v.4). The worshippers are 
said to have come from Sepharvaim=Sabara in, 
a Syrian city destroyed by Shalmancser (Bab. 
Chronicle, col. i. line 28, in Winekler, Aedlinschr. 
Textbuch. Ci. Halévy, ZA, 11. 401, 402). Wainckler 
(AT Untersuchungen, p. 97 ff.), doubting that 
Syrians would be settled in Samaria, a district so 
near their own land, takes Sepharvaim as a false 
reading, or false editorial correction, introduced 
from 2 K 1893, for Sipar (Sippar), the well-known 
city of Northern Babylonia. 

The first part of the word Anammelech contains 
perhaps the name of the Bab. god of the sky, or of 
a third of the sky, Anu. The whole name is 
taken by Sehrader (KAT?, 1883, p. 284) to mean 
‘Anu is paces but the meaning is doubtful. 
Possibly the writer of Kings meant by the name to 
identify the Bab. Anu with the Ammonite Molech 
—Anu-Molech. W. E. BARNES. 


ANAN (j:y, cf. Sabean j32y).—1. One of those who 
sealed the covenant, Neh 10”, 2.1 Es 5°°=Hanan, 
Ezr Ὁ Ὁ Neh 7%, 


ANANI (33y=2337).—A son of Elioenai, 1 Ch 3%. 


ANANIARH (ary ‘J” hath covered’), Neh 3%,— 
The father of Maaseiah, and grandfather of 
Azariah, who took part in rebuilding the walls of 
Jerus. He was probably a priest. Cf. v.”. 


ANANIAH (any Neh 11°).—A town inhabited 
by Benjamites after the Captivity. According to 
Robinson, the present Beit Hanina, a village 2 miles 
N.of Jerusalem. The position near Nob and Ana- 
thoth, and east of Gibeon, renders this identification 
probable. See ELON; and SIVP vol. iii. sh. xiv. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ANANIAS.—A ‘disciple’ who lived in Damascus, 
and to whom the Lord appeared in a vision, bidding 
him go and baptize sal of Tarsus. Saul had been 
prepared for his coming by a vision. A. hesitated 
at first, knowing Saul’s reputation as a persecutor ; 
but, being encouraged by the Lord, went and laid 
his hands upon Saul, who received his sight, arose, 
and was baptized. Such is the account in Ac 92°}, 
In St. Paul’s speech to the multitude at Jerus. 
(Ac 22!*-16) we are told that A. was a man ‘devout 
according to the law’ and one ‘to whom witness 
was borne by all the Jews that dwelt’ at Damas- 
cus; and some further words of his to St. Paul are 
given in which he speaks of Christ as ‘the Just 
One.’ He is not mentioned in St. Paul’s speech to 
Agrippa. 


The traditions about him are not of a primitive kind. In 
Pseudo-Dorotheus’ list of the 72 disciples (and alsoin the Hippo- 
lytean list) he occurs fifth in order, after Thaddzus and before 
Stephen, and is represented as Bishop of Damascus In the 
Lk of the Bee by Solomon of Basra (1222), (6. xlix. ed. Wallis 
Budge), A. is numbered among the seventy. He was the disciple 
of the Baptist, and taught in Damascus and Arbél. He was 
slain by ΡΟ], the general of the army of Aretas, and was laid in 
the church which he built at Arbél. The Gr. Menwa (Oct. 1) 
say that he did many cures in Damascus and Eleutheropolis 
(being bishop of the former place), and was tormented with 
scourging and burning by Lucian the Prefect (Rom. Mart. 
Licinius), and was finally cast out of the city and stoned. The 
Basilian Menology adds that he was ordained hy Peter and 
Andrew, and gives a picture of him being stoned by two men. 
The Abyssinian Calendar commemorates him on the 6th of 
Tekeint. In the Rom. Martyrology he occurs on Jan. 25; in the 
Armenian on Oct. 15. 

The full Gr. acts of his martyrdom have never been printed, 
but the Bollandists, under Jan. 25, give a Lat. VS of them, in 
which the scene of his preaching is said to have been Betha- 
gaure or Betagabra, near Eleutheropolis. Heislikely to have been 
among the personal disciples of the Lord, and hasa hetter claim to 
stand in the list of the seventy disciples than most of those who 
appear in the work of Pseudo-Dorotheus. 

M. R. JAMES. 


ANANIAS (Avavias=Heb. aun ‘J” hath been 
gracious ’).—1. A son of Emmer (1 Es 9*!)= Hanani 
of Ezr 1039, 2. A son of Bebai (1 Es 9”) = Hananiah 
of Ezr 10°8. 3. One of those who stood at Ezra’s 
right hand at the reading of the law (1 Es 953) τ 
Anaiah of Neh 84. 4, A Levite (1 Es 9**)=Hanan 
of Neh 87, 5. The name which the angel Raphael 
gave as that of his father, when he introduced 
himself to Tobit under the assumed name of 
Azarias (To 53), 6. An ancestor of Judith 
(Jth 81). 1. The husband of Sapphira. He fell 
down dead at the rebuke of St. Peter, and the 
saine fate, three hours afterwards, befell his wife 
(Ac 51), The intention of this narrative 15 some- 
times misunderstood as regards both the offence of 
these persons and the cause of their death. It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that a rigid system of 
communism was enforeed in the Jerusalem Church, 
and that A. and Sapphira by ‘keeping back part 
of the price’ violated a rule they had pledged 
themselves to obey. St. Peter’s words sufiice to 
refute this notion : ‘ Whiles it remained, did tt not 
remain thine own ? and after it was sold, was it not 
in thy power?’ But it was inexcusable hypocrisy 
to retain part of the price and pretend to surrender 
the whole. ‘They wished to serve two masters, 
but to appear to serve only one’ (Meyer). As to 
the fact of their sudden death, even Baur and 
Weizsiicker admit that a genuine tradition under- 
lies the narrative. As to its cause, whatever this 
may have been from a secondary point of view, 
there can be no doubt that in Acts it is traced 
to the deliberate will and intention of St. Peter. 
(Note esp. v.° and ef. the parallel case of St. Paul 
and Elymas in Ac 131} 


LITERATURE.—Baur, Paulus, i. 28 ff.; Neander, Planting of 
Christianity, Bohn’s tr. i. 27 ff. ; Weizsacker, d post. Age, i. 24, 
55f.; Comm. of Alford, Meyer, etc. 


8. See preceding article. 9. The high priest 
before whom St. Panl was brought by Claudius 
Lysias (Ac 23!*-), and whose outrageous conduct 
upon this occasion provoked the apostle to apply 
to him the contemptuous epithet of ‘whited wall.’ 
The same A. shortly aftcrwards appeared at 
Cesarea amongst St. Paul’s accusers before Felix 
(Ac244#). He was the son of Nedebzeus, and held 
the high priesthood from c. 47-59 A.D. He owed 
his appointment to the office to Herod of Chalcis. 
During his administration there were bitter 
quarrels between the Jews and the Samaritans, 
and these seemed on one occasion likely to lead to 
his deposition. On account of a massacre of some 
Galileans by the Samaritans, the latter had been 
attacked and many of their villages plundered by 
the Jews. A. was accused of complicity in these 
acts of violence, and was sent by Quadratus, the 
governor of Syria, to stand his trial at Rome. 
Powerful influence was at work at the imperial 
court on the side both of the Samaritans and the 
Jews; but, thanks to the efforts of the younger 
Agrippa, Claudius gave his decision in favour of 
the high pricst, and A. returned to discharge the 
functions of an office which he disgraced by his 
rapacity and violence. It was no uncommon thing 
for him to send his servants to the threshing-floors 
to take the tithes by force, while he defrauded the 
inferior priests of their dues, and left some of them 
to die of starvation. His own end was a miserable 
one. His sympathies had always been with the 
fomans, and he had thus incurred the hatred of the 
nationalist party. When the great rebellion broke 
out which ended in the siege and destruction of 
Jerus., A. concealed himself, but was discovered. 
and murdered by the fanatical populace. 

LITERATURE.—Jos. Ant. xx. v. 2. wt fi. 3, rmx. ii. 33 Wars 1 
xvi. 0; Schurer, 2JF 1, ii. 173, 1551. 211, 1. 1. 182, 2000. 

J. A. ΒΕ ΙΓ. 
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ANANIEL (‘Avavejd), one of the ancestors of 
Tobit, Tol. A Gr. form of 5y33n. 


ANATH (ny), the father of Shamgar, Jg 3°! 5°, 
‘An&t is the name of a goddess worshipped in Pal., 
cf. Jg 1°, Jos 15°, Is 10°; it is found on Egyptian 
monuments from the 18th dynasty. 

G. A. COOKE. 

ANATHEMA. See ACCURSED. 


ANATHOTH (nimy).—1. A town in Benjamin 
assigned to the Levites (Jos 218, 1 Ch 6%), named 
from (possibly plural of) ‘An&th or ‘Anat, a 
Chaldean deity worshipped among the Canaanites 
(Sayce, Hibbert Lect. pp. 187-189; Vogiié, Mel. 41 if. ), 
now called'Andta. Itissituated 2} miles north-east 
of Jerusalem over the shoulder of Scopas. There 
are still twelve or fifteen houses on the spot, and the 
remains of what was apparently a handsome church. 
From its commanding position it has a fine view 
northward and also eastward over the broken hills 
of the wilderness, stretching down towards the 
north end of the Salt Sea. It was the home of 
Abiathar, 1 K 256. of Abiezer, one of David’s thirty 
captains, 2 8 23%; of Jehu, one of his mighty men, 
1 Ch 12°, and of Jeremiali the prophet, Jer 13. 
It was reoccupied after the Exile (Ezr 2%, Neh 
777, 1 Es 5%), A quarry at ‘Andta still supplies 
building stone to Jerusalem. The vision of the 
dreary wilderness to the east, and the scorching 
of its dry winds which Jeremiah was familiar with 
in his native town, have imprinted themselves on 
his prophecies. ‘To one standing upon Scopas, 
Anathoth is lying at his feet, Is 10°, 

2, A personal name—(a@) the son of Becher a 
Benjamite, 1 Ch 78, Possibly this and Alemeth 
following are names of towns in which sons of 
Becher dwelt. (6) Neh 10, possibly stands for 
‘men of Anathoth’ (77). 

Anathothite (‘nniya) is the uniform designation 
in RV of an inhabitant of Anathoth. AV offers 
such variants as Anetothite, Anethothite, Anto- 
thite. A. HENDERSON. 


ANCHOR.—See SHIP. 


ANCIENT has now a narrow range of usage. In 
AV it is freely applied to men, as Ezk 9° ‘then 
they began at the a. men’; Ezr 3! ‘many of the 
priests and Levites...a.(RV ‘old’) men.’ Cf. 
Luttrell (1704), ‘Sir Samuel Astry (being very 
antient) has resigned his place of clerk’; and 
Penn, Life (1718), ‘This A.M.C. aforeseid, is an 
Ancient Maid.’ Following the Heb. (and LXX) 
a. is used as a subst., as Is 32 ‘the judge and the 
prophet and the prudent and the a.’; but esp. 
in the plur., as Ps 119! 1 understand more than 
the δ᾽ (ΟΝ ‘aged’). In these places ‘ the ancicnts’ 
are mostly a definite class, the Elders of Israel, or 
of some tribe or city. See ELDER IN OT. 

Wright (Word Book? p. 36) points out that 
‘the ancient’ is used for the plur. in the Pref. of 
1611; itis probable that in Job 1212 we have an 
instance of the same: ‘ With the ancient (RV 
‘with aged men’) is wisdom’; while Sir 39! is 
unmistakable, ‘seek out the wisdom of all the 
ancient’ (πάντων ἀρχαίων, RV ‘ ancients’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

ANCIENT OF DAYS (Ὁ pry)—A common 
Syriac expression, used three times of the Divine 
Being in Daniel (7% 15. 7°), at first without the article 
(wrongly inserted by AV in v.%), and meaning 
simply ‘old,’ ‘aged,’ (see RV) The expression 
has no reference to the efernity of God, and does 
not bear upon the question of the date of the book, 
as if it carried a contrast to the New Divinities 
introduced by Antiochus Epiphanes. It is a repre- 
sentation natural to the fearless anthropomorphism 


of the Bible, which never hesitates to attribute to 
the Deity the form and features of man. The 
object is to convey the impression of a venerable 
and majestic aspect. 

pay, ancient, is properly an Aram. word: in 
Heb. it occurs once only, in the late passage 1 
Ch 45, A. 5. AGLEN. 


ANCLE (Ezk 47°) and ancle-bones (Ac 37).— 
This is the spelling of AV after Coverdale and 
Tindale. Camb. Bible and RV spell ankle. In 
old Eng. the spelling is indifferent. Shaks. has 
even anckle. Besides the above, RV gives ‘ankle 
chains’ in Nu 31° (AV ‘chains’), and in Is 3% (AV 
‘ornaments of the legs’). J. HASTINGS. 


AND is used in AV both as a copulative and as a 
conditional conjunction. 4. Asa copul. conj., the 
Oxf. Dict. points out the use of and to express the 
consequence, as Gn 1% ‘God said, Let there be light ; 
and there was light’; Lk 78. ‘I say unto one, Go, 
and he goeth’; Mt 88 ‘Speak the word only, and 
my servant shall be healed’; Lk 107 ‘This do, and 
thou shalt live.’ Cf. Scottish Paraphrases 35°— 

‘My broken body thus I give 
For you, for all ; take, eat, and live. 
Thus and is often more than a mere copula. It 
even has an adversative force in ‘he answered and 
said, I go, sir: and went not’ (Mt 21%), 2. In 
iniddle Eng. and was used conditionally (=7f), a 
usage which Skeat and others believe to have been 
borrowed from Iceland. Cf. Bacon, Essays, ‘It is 
the nature of extreme self-lovers, as they will set 
an house on fire, and it were but to roast their 
egges.’ Of this use of and Wright points to Gn 
44°, Nu 5 as examples. When and meant τῇ, it 
was often spelt an, and was often strengthened by 
adding if. Hence we find and, an, an if, and 7, 
all=if. In AV we have Mt 24% (Lk 125) ‘ But and 
if (RV ‘But if’) that evil servant shall say in his 
heart’; Lk 20° ‘ But and if (RV ‘ But if’) we say’; 
1 Co 733 ‘But and if (RV ‘But if’) thou marry’ ; 
1 P 3% ‘But and if (so RV) ye suffer.’ Except 
1 P 3:4 (ἀλλ᾽ εἰ καί), the Gr. is always ἐὰν δέ, 
J. HASTINGS. 

ANDREW.—tThe first-called apostle, brother of 
Simon Peter: their father’s name was Jonas or 
John, and their native city was Bethsaida of 
Galilee. Their mother’s name is traditionally 
Joanna. 

NAME.—The name Andreas (’Avépéas) isGreek. It 
is usually believed to occur first in Herodotus 
(vi. 126), where it is the name of the great-grand- 
father of Cleisthenes of Sicyon. It occurs also in 
Dio Cassius (Ixvili. 32), in the form ’Avépelas, as the 
name of a rebel Jew in Crete in Trajan’s reign. 
There are other instances of the name, but it is 
not very common. 

REFERENCES TO HIM IN NT.—In the Synoptists 
the call of Peter and A. while they were fishing is 
narrated by Mt 4382? and Mk 1169 It took place 
at the Sea of Galilee. The narrative in no way 
implies that this was their first meeting with the 
Lord. The name of A. next occurs in Mk 1%, 
where Jcsus enters the house of Simon and A. and 
heals the mother-in-law of Peter. Next in the list 
of the Twelve, where Mt and Lk place him after 
Peter and before James and Jolin, while Mk’s 
order is Peter, James and John, Andrew. In 
Mk 135 he is coupled with Peter, James, and John 
in the question put to our Lord about the time of 
the End. His name does not elsewhere oceur in the 
Synoptists. In St. John’s Gospel he is much more 
yrominent. In 0.1 A. is a disciple of John the 

aptist. He hears the words, ‘Behold the Lamb 
of God,’ follows Christ, and spends a day with 
Him. He then brings his brother Peter to Christ, 
and may probably have had to do also with the 
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call of Philip, who was of the same city. In ch. 6 
it is A. who volunteers information about the lad 
with the loaves and fishes, on the occasion of the 
feeding of the five thousand. In ch. 12 the Greeks 
who desire to see Jesus apply to Philip; Philip 
tells A. ; and the two tell Jesus. In Ac 1 A. occurs 
for the last time, in the list of the apostles, follow- 
ing James and John, and preceding Philip (as 
in St. Marl). 

SUBSEQUENT TRADITIONS.—In the 2nd cent. A. 
was the hero of one of the romances attributed to 
Leucius, a Docetic writer. We have a fairly 
comprehensive abridgment of this book in the 
Miracula Andreae of Gregory of Tours, besides 
some cpisodes and fragments of the original Gr., 
in part yet unedited. The fullest discussion of the 
literature is in Lipsius, Apokryphen Apostct- 
geschichten (i. 543-622): see also Bonnet’s ed. of 
some late Gr. Lncomia, based on the Leucian Acts, 
in Analecta Bollandiana (xiii., and separately). 


Briefly summarised, the literature consists of :— 

(1) Acta Andreae et Matthaei (or Matthiac), ed. by Tischendorf, 
Act. Apost. Apocr. Matthew or Matthias is a captive in the land 
of the Anthropophagi. Christ sends A. to rescue him: and then 
assumes the guise of a seaman and takes A. and his disciples (who 
seem to be Alexander and Rufus) to the country in question. 
Matthew is rescued, and A. is tormented by the savage natives 
for several days. He then causes a flood to overwhelm the city ; 
the result is a general conversion. The most iuteresting part 
of the story is perhaps the account of a miracle done by our 
Lord, which A. narrates during the voyage. We have this 
legend in Ethiopic, Syriac, and Anglo-Saxon: the last-named isa 

oetical version by Cynewulf, the Northumbrian poet, preserved 
in the famous Vercelli Codex. 

(2) Acta Petri et Andreae, ed. Tischendorf in Apocalypses 
Apocryphae. Imperfect in Gr.; extant (as Acts of St. Jude) in 
Ethiopic, and complete in Old Slavonic. It contains a realisa- 
tion of our Lord’s saying about the camel passing through a 
needle’s eye. It is exceedingly doubtful whether this belonged 
to the original Leucian novel. 

(3) Miracula Andreae, by Gregory of Tours, ed. Bonnet, in the 
2nd vol. of Gregory’s works in the Monuwmenta Germaniae 
Historica. This must be coupled with the Gr. Encomia, which 
cover much the same ground. 

The scene of A.’s preaching is laid in the land of the Anthro- 
pophagi (Myrmidonia), then in Amasea, Sinope, Niczea, Nico- 
media, Byzantium, Thrace, Macedonia, and Patrw in Achaia, 
where the martyrdom takes place. 

The traditions of the martyrdom at Patra are fairly con- 
stant. A. is crucified by the pro-consul Aegeas or Aegeates, 
because by his preaching he has induced the pro-consul’s wife 
Maximilla to leave her husband. Until recently the best 
authority for the martyrdom was taken to be a certain Epistle 
of the priests and deacons of Achaia, first published by Woog 
in 1749, and then by Tischendorf. However, M. Max Bonnet 
has proved in an article in the Byzantinische Zeitschrift (1894) 
that this is a tr. from Lat. into Gr. The nearest approach 
which we as yet possess to the Gr. original is in the Mitracula 
and Hnecomia, coupled with some quotations made by Augus- 
tine and others. 

So much for our knowledge of the Leucian Acts. 

We possess Acts of A. in Coptic (fragmentary) and Ethiopic, 
some of which couple this apostle with Bartholomew and with 
Paul. The Acts of 4. and Bartholomew seem to be modelled 
on those of A. and Matthew. Those of A. and Paul, which 
are incomplete, and exist only in Coptic, give an account of 
Paul’s descent into Hades by way of the sea, of his return, 
and of how a Scarabzeus (aizespov) was employed by the two 
apostles to obtain entrance for them into a city which the 
Jews had shut against them. The Egyp. Acts of A. assign 
crucifixion and stoning as the manner of his death. 

Other traditions may be mentioned. Origen (ap. Eus. HE 
iii. 1) makes A. preach among the Scythians, that is, on the 
Black Sea; cf. the Leucian Acts. At Sinope an image of A., 
said to have been made in his lifetime, was long preserved ; 
and also the seat where he taught, which was of white marble. 
He was regarded as the apostle of Byzantium, where he or- 
dained Stachys as first bishop. 

Lipsius believes that the legend of the preaching in Achaia 
arose from a confusion between the Tauric branch of the 
Acheans on the E. shore of the Black Sea, and the Acheans 
in the N. of the Peloponnese. 

A. appears as the author of a gospel condemned in the so- 
called Gelasian Decree. No trace of it is to be found elsewhcre. 
There are references to him in the Clementine Recognitions 
(i. 56, where he answers the Sadducees ; ii. 62 sqq.). He appears 
as legislator in the Ὅροι xxi κανόνες, and in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions. 
Xanthippe. His relics were rediscovered in Justinian’s time 
at Constantinople ; and remained there until 1210, when Cardinal 
Peter of Capua brought them to Amalfi. They are said to 
have been brought from Patrae to Constantinople in 357 or 
358 by Artemius. His cross, or part of it, is in St. Peter’s at 
Rome, enclosed in one of the four great piers of the dome. 


He also figures in the Acts of Polyxena and | 


The appropriation of the decussate or saltire cross to St. 
Andrew is of very late date. In the 138th cent. (c.g. in a 
statue at Amiens) he commonly holds the upricht cross. 

Documents relating to the translation of the arm of St. 
Andrew into Scotland by St. Regulus (who is variously placed, 
in the 4th, 5th, and 9th cent.) may be seen in the Bollandists 
under Oct. 17. 

His festival in the Lat. and Gr. Churches is on Nov. 30; 
it occurs in the Lat. Alartyrium, and in the Kalendar of 
Carthage. 


LITERATURE. — Lipsius, Bonnct, Tischcndorf, dl.ec.; Malan, 
Conjlicts of the Holy Apostles; von Lerum, Kopt. Apokr. 


Apostelacten. 
M. Rh. JAMEs. 

ANDRONICUS (ἀνδρόνικος).---Α Christian greeted 
by St. Paul in Ro 167 together with Junias. 
They are described as being (1) ‘kinsmen of St. 
Paul,’ probably implying “ fellow-countrymen.’ 
The word is used in this sense in Ro 9% Τὺ 
would be unlikely that so many as are mentioned 
in this chapter (vv.7 11. 53) should be kinsmen in a 
more literal sense. (2) They are called by St. 
Paul his ‘fellow-prisoners.’ They may have shared 
with the apostle some unrecorded imprisonment 
(et, 2 (611. Clem. Kom.ed Cor. v.), or, like him, 
been imprisoned for Christ’s sake. It is unlikely 
that the term is used in a metaphorical sense. 
(3) They were ‘distinguished among the apostles,’ 
a phrase which probably means that they were 
distinguished members of the apostolic body, the 
word APOSTLE (which see) being used in its wider 
sense. (4) They were Christians before St. Paul, 
so that they belonged to the earliest days of the 
Christian community. The name is Greek, and 
like most others in this chapter was borne b 
members of the imperial household (C7Z vi. 
5325, 5326, 11,626). It would have been common 
in the East. (See the Commentaries, ad loc. 
For later traditions, which add nothing historical, 
see Acta Sanctorum, May, iv. 4.) 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

ANEM (ci), 1 Ch 6” only.—A town of Issachar, 
noticed with Ramoth. It appears to answer to 
Engannim (which see) in the parallel list (Jos 9139), 
but might perhaps represent the village of ‘Anin 
on the hills west of the plain of Esdraelon. This 
place, which is well watered—whence perhaps its 
name, ‘two springs ’—is the Anea of the fourth 
century A.D. (Onomasticon, s.v. Aniel and Bethana), 
which had good baths, lying 15 Roman miles from 
Caesarea. Eusebius, however, identifies this site 
with Aner. SIVP vol. ii. sheet viii. 

C. Rh. CoNnDER. 

ANER (uy, LXX Αὐνάν, Sam. ov3:y).—One of the 
three Amorite chieftains, the other two being 
Mamre and Eshcol, who were bound, in virtue of 
their ‘covenant’ with Abraham, to render him 
assistance, when he was sojourning at Hebron (Gn 
1419.) As Mamre is an old name for Hebron (Gn 
237) and [shcolis the name of a valley not far from 
Hebron (Nu 13*), it is natural to suppose that 
Aner also was the name of a locality which gave its 
name toa clan. Dillmann (i loc.) compares Ne'ir, 
which is the name of a range of hills in the 
vicinity. H. E. RYLE. 


ANER (719), 1 Ch 6” only.—A town of Manasseh, 
west of Jordan (not noticed in the parallel passage 
Jos 21”). The site is doubtful. Possibly ‘Eildar, 
north-west of Shechem. SJVP vol. ii. sh. xi. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ANGEL (πῦρ mal’ak, Sept. ἄγγελος and other- 
wise).—i. The word is frequently used of men in 
the sense of ‘messenger,’ especially in the plur. 
Gn 32°, Nu 2171, Dt 955, Jos 6%. In the sense of 
‘angel’ the term is chiefly used in the sing. in 
earlier writings, but plur. Gn 191"}5 (J), and ‘angels 
of God,’ Gn 28!" 32! (E). In later books, particu- 
larly the poetical, the plur. occurs oftener, Job 418, 
Ps 7839 914 1032° 1044 1487, and in such books as 
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Zec and Dn plurality is implied. So in Job 1° 
21; in Gn 32? they are a ‘camp’ or host, and in 
Dt 33? ‘myriads’; cf. Ps 68. In the writing P 
(Priests’ Code) no mention is made of angels. 
Like the existence of God, the existence of angels 
is presupposed in OT, not asserted. They are not 
said to have been created, rather they are alluded 
to as existing prior to the creation of the earth, 
Job 387 (Gn 1261, ef. 372117). When they appear, it 
is in human form: they are called ‘men,’ Gn 
18% 16-22 3924 Jos 518, Ezk 92311) Dn 3% 101618, 
the ‘man Gabriel,’ Dn 92! (ef. Lk 244, Ac 17°), and 
apart from the seraphim (Is 67) are nowhere in OT 
represented as winged (Rev 8138 14°), though Philo 
so describes them (xrepopvotcr). In NT they are 
called ‘spirits’ (He 1"), but not soin OT, where 
even God is not yet called spirit (Jn 44). To 
Mohammed the angel Gabriel was the ‘ holy spirit.’ 
When they appear they speak, walk, touch mien 
(1 K 19°), take hold of them by the hand (Gn 19"), 
and also eat with them (Gn 188, though, on the 
other hand, cf. Jg 6° 13%). The statement Ps 78° 
that ‘men did eat the food of angels’ (lit. the 
mighty, Ps 103°, 1 3"), a statement repeated in 
Wis 16”, 2 Es 115, can hardly be more than poetical 
colouring of the fact that the manna came down 
from heaven, as the parallelism both in Ps 78” and 
Wis. shows; οἵ. Jg 915, Ps 104%. 

ii. In a number of passages, e.g. Gn 167-14 
eds 8) Bx 3°, Jo 245% 0110. 785 mentiomag mode 
of ‘the angel of Jehovah,’ AV the ‘LorD’ (J); 
and in others, ¢.g. Gn 21)7-9 311-18, of ‘the angel of 
God’ (E). Similar passages are Gn 18. 32%? com- 
pared with Hos 124, Gn 48-16. According to the 
general grammatical rule the rendering ‘an angel 
of the Lord’ is inaccurate, though some instances 
may be doubtful ; so ‘the angel of God’ necessarily 
Gn 314, and even 21", cf. v.18 The angel of the 
Lord appears in human form, Gn 18, or in a flame 
of fire, Ex 37, or speaks to men out of heaven in a 
dream, Gn 31-8. It has been disputed whether 
‘the angel of the Lord’ be one of the angels or 
J” Himself in self-manifestation. The manner in 
which he speaks leaves little room to doubt that 
the latter view is the right one: the angel of the 
Lord is a theophany, a self-manifestation of God. 
In Gn 311: the angel of God says, “1 am the God 
of Bethel’; in Ex 3*° the angel of the Lord says, 
‘I am the God of thy father’... ‘and Moses 
was afraid to look upon God’; οἵ. Jg 18%. In 
Gn 16" the angel of the Lord says to Hagar, ‘I 
will greatly multiply thy seed,’ and 2118 ‘ the angel 
of God called to Hagar out of heaven .. . lift up 
the lad ; for 1 will make him a great nation.’ The 
angel identifies himself with God, and claims to 
exercise all the prerogatives of God. Those also 
to whom the angel appears identify him with God : 
Gn 16% Hagar ‘called the name of J” that had 
spoken to her, thou art a God that seest’ (all- 
seeing); Gn 18 the angel is called ‘the Lord’; 
Jg Git is said ‘the angel of the Lord came,’ but 
in vv.!* 16 he is called directly ‘the Lord’; Jg 1333 
Manoah says, ‘We shall surely die, for we have 
seen God.’ And to name but one other passage, 
Gn 48:16, Jacob says, ‘The God before whom my 
fathers did walk, the God who hath fed me all my 
life long, the angel which hath redeemed me from 
all evil, bless the lads.’ On the other hand, the 
angel of the Lord distinguishes between himself 
and the Lord, just as the Lord distinguishes be- 
tween Himself and the angel. The latter says to 
Hagar, Gn 101} ‘J” hath heard thy affliction’; cf. 
Gn 22, Nu 22%! «The Lord opened the eyes of 
Balaam, and he saw the angel of the Lord’ ; and in 
Mal 3! the ‘angel of the covenant’ is different 
from J”, and yet he is J” who cometh to His temple. 
So, on the other hand, the Lord says, Ex 23° 2. 6} 
send an angel before thee,’ and ‘Mine angel shiall 
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go before thee’ (Ex 8253: 337), But how these last 
assages are to be interpreted appears from 
Ex 33'* 16 (141%) ‘ My face (I myself) shall go with 
thee’... ‘if thy face (thou thyself) go not with 
us, carry us not up hence.’ The ‘angel of His face’ 
(presence) is not an angel who sees His face or 
stands before it, but one m whom His face (pre- 
sence) is reflected and seen; cf. Ex 237 ‘My name 
(fulness of revealed Being, Is 3037) is in him.’ The 
Sept. rendering of Is 63° ‘not an ambassador’ 
(reading ἽΝ), ‘nor an angel, but Himself (Heb. 
His face) saved them,’ is scarcely the meaning of 
the original. The mere manifestation of J” creates 
a distinction between it and J”, thougli the identity 
remains. The form of manifestation is, so to 
speak, something unreal (Dt 4)*)'), a condescen- 
sion for the purpose of assuring those to whom it 
is granted that J” in His fulmess is present with 
them. As the manifestation called the angel of 
the Lord occurred chiefly in redemptive history, 
older theologians regarded it as an adumbration or 
premonition of the incarnation of the second Per- 
son. This idea was just in so far as the angel of 
the Lord was a manifestation of J” on the earth in 
human form, and in so far as such temporary 
manifestations might seem the prelude to a per- 
nianent redemptive self-revelation in this form 
(Mal 831-32); but it was to go beyond the OT, or at 
any rate beyond the understanding of OT writers, 
to found on the manifestation distinctions in the 
Godhead. The only distinction implied is that 
between J”,and J” in manifestation. The angel of 
the Lord so fully represented or expressed J” that 
men had tlie assurance that when he spoke o1 
acted among them J” was speaking or acting. 

iii, As ‘messengers’ (mal’akim) sent to men, 
angels usually appear singly, but in Gn 19 two 
visit Lot; Gn 2812 ‘the angels of God’ ascend and 
descend upon the ladder, and Gn 32! ‘the angels 
of God’ meet Jacob, who says, ‘ this is God’s host’ 
(lit. camp); ‘and he called the name of the place 
Mahanaim’ (two camps, or as RVm plur., com- 
panies). In Job 1° 2! the ‘sons of God’ who present 
themselves to report upon their ministrations are 
numerous. Sometimes the plur. is used inde- 
finitely, as Ps 78” ‘ evil angels,’ 91" ‘ He shall give 
His angels charge over thee,’ Job 33% ‘the de- 
stroyers’; cf. 25 24-17, Angels do not usually, 
at least in early writings, mediate the phenomena 
of the physical world, they operate in the moral 
and redemptive sphere; but the angel of the Lord 
smites with pestilence, 2S 24; and with death, 
2 Kx 19; and Satan, on special permission of God, 
sets the lightning and whirlwind in motion against 
Job, and smites him with sore boils, 1% 27, It 
is perhaps rather a poetical and realistic conception 
of the special providence of God, thongh with 
reminiscences of early history, when it is said that 
the angel of the Lord encamps round about those 
that fear him, Ps 34’, and thrusts down their 
enemies, Ps 355: 6, and that the angels bear up in 
their hands the righteous, Ps 91", cf. Nu 20%. 
More literal is the statement that they interpret to 
the individual the meaning of God’s afilictive pro- 
vidences in his life, Job 33%; and so Job 5! the 
idea is hazarded that they might interest them- 
selves in the afflictions of men and hear an appeal 
from them, or perhaps intercede or mediate in 
their behalf. In Ezk and Zec the angels interpret 
divine visions given to men; but see under § v. 
Passages referring to the intervention of angels 
are such as these: 2 αὶ 24°, 1 K 19° 7, 2 K 115 1955 
Ezk 95, In some of these cases it may be difficuit 
to decide whether the angelic manifestation be not 
the angel of the Lord. The passages 1 δ 99", 
2 S$ 14372 1927 are also somewhat obscure. The 
first passage, where Achish says that David 15 
cood in his sight, might be rendered ‘as an angel 
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of God,’ that is, probably in valour (Zec 125), 
wisdom (28 1417: 2°), and moral rectitude; in the 
others the natural rendering is ‘as the angel of 
God.’ The art., however, in comparisons often 
designates the class, while our idiom uses the 
indef. art. ‘an angel,’ or the plur. ‘the angels’ of 
God. The point in the comparison is the pene- 
tration and visdom of the angel, and reference 
might be to some such ideal being as is spoken of 
Job 15" 8, If allusion were to the historical ‘angel 
of the Lord,’ the original features of the phenomc- 
non would have somewhat faded and the conception 
been generalised. 

iv. It belongs less to the sphere of redemptive 
history than to the conception of the majesty of 
J” the King (Is 6°), when God is represented as 
surrounded by a court in heaven, by multitudes of 
ministers that do His pleasure, and armies that 
execute His commands. He has a ‘council’ (70 
Ps 89’, ef. the four and twenty elders, Rev 4*); a 
‘congregation’ (71y Ps 821, 272 Ps 89°) surrounds 
Him, ‘hosts’ who are His ministers (Is 62, 1 K 22”, 
Ps 103”: 2! 1487), These superliuman beings are 
called ‘sons of Elohim’ (Job 1° 21], οἵ. Dn 3”), or 
‘sons of Elim,’ Ps 29!-9 898, but possibly simply 
‘Elohim,’ Ps 85 979, and ‘Elim,’ Ex 151, The 
rendering ‘sons of God’ is possible, and Ps 82° 
“sons of the Most High,’ if said of angels, would be 
in favour of it; but, on the other hand, the word 
Elim (osx) seems nowhere an honorary plur. 
applicable to a single being, but always denotes 
strict plurality. The probability, therefore, is that 
the right rendering is not ‘sons of God,’ but ‘sons 
of the Elohim,’ ‘sons of the Elim,’ that is, mem- 
bers of the class of beings called Elohim and Elim, 
just as ‘sons of the prophets’ means menibers of 
the prophetic order or guilds (cf. sing. Dn 3*). 
The names Elohim and El are prehistoric, and 
their etymology is quite unknown; they are also 
the names for ‘God,’ and these beings around 
God’s throne are no doubt conceived of in con- 
trast with men as sharing in an inferior way some- 
thing of divine majesty. They are also called 
‘Holy Ones’ (ov7p), though the term ‘holy,’ 
originally at least, did not describe moral char- 
acter, but merely expressed close relation to God. 
Cf. Dt 33%, Zec 145, Ps 89’, Job 5!, and often. The 
OT assumes the existence of these beings, and the 
belief goes back beyond the historic period. In- 
teresting attempts have been made to explain the 
origin of the idea. It has been suggested that 
these beings, subordinate to J” and His servants, 
are the gods of the nations now degraded and 
reduced to a secondary place by the increasing 
prevalence of the monotheistic conception in 
israel (Kosters, 7AT, 1876). There is little or 
nothing in OT to support this theory. Israel 
probably speculated little on the gods of the 
nations, except of those, such as Egypt and Baby- 
lon, with whom they came into contact ; and though 
J” be greater than all gods (Ex 18"), He nowhere 
regards them as His ministers, but manifests the 
strongest hostility to them, e.g. those of Egypt 
Ex 22 is 19:, Bzk 30%, of Babylon Is 21? 46" 2 
and generally Zeph 2". The monotheism of Israel 
did not subordinate the gods to J” as His ministers, 
but rather denied their existence, and described 
them as vanities (nonentities), Ps 96% 5, Jer 10°11, 
The fact that J” is compared or contrasted with 
the sons of Elohim in heaven, Ps 89*%8, and also 
with the Elohim or gods of the nations, Ps 868 
96+ 5 97°, is certainly remarkable, but scarcely 
sufficicnt to establish the identity of the two; and 
if in later times the idea finds expression that God 
had subjected the nations to the rule of angels, 


(Dt 32%° in Sept., Sir 1717, Dn 10% 191, ef. 


Dt 419 29°65, Is 2471), this is hardly an old idea | Israel. 
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while the rule of Israel was reserved for Himself | 


that the angels were the gods of the nations re- 
appearing in an inverted form, but a new idea 
suggested to Israel by its own religious superiority 
to the nations, and perhaps its way of explaining 
heathenism. Another view goes back to what was 
ΤΙ ΠΕΡ Ἢ the oldest phase of Shemitic religion 
for an explanation. Men, conscious of being under 
the influence of a multitude of external forces, 
peopled the world with spirits, whose place of 
abode they thought to be great stones, umbrage- 
ous trees, fountains, and the like. Gradually 
these varied spirits came to be regarded as possess- 
ing a certain unity of will and action, and by a 
further concentration they becamc the servants of 
one suprenie will, and formed the host of heaven. 
Such speculations regarding possible processes of 
thought among the family out of which Israel 
sprang, in periods which precede the dawn of 
history, are not without interest; they he, how- 
ever, outside OT, whicli, as has been said, assumes 
the existence of J’”s heavenly retinue. The God 
of Israel is above all things a living God, who 
influences the affairs of the world and men, and 
rules them. Jf He uses agents, they are supplied 
by the ‘ministers’ that surround Him. This is 
true (though denied by Kosters) even in the oldest 
period of the literature, Gn 28 and 32, Jos 5% and 
Is 6, where one of the seraphim ministers purifica- 
tion and forgiveness to the prophet; and the same 
appears in the scene depicted in 1 K 22% The 
idea is even more common in the later literature; 
Ps 103% ἃ J”s hosts are also ministers who do His 
pleasure, Ps 148%. In Job 16 21 it is the sons of the 
Elohim who present themselves to report upon the 
condition of the earth and men; in 33° the inter- 
feces angel is one among a thousand (51), and 418 
115 ‘servants’ are also his ‘angels’ (messengers). 
Naturally, however, as the idea of ministering 
hosts belongs to the conception of J” as sovereign, 
some of the breadth with which the idea is ex- 
pressed may be due to the poetical religious ima- 
gination, as when God’s warriors are represented 
as mighty in strength, Ps 103°; as ‘heroes’ with 
whom He descends to do battle with the nations, 
Jl 34, Zee 14°; as myriads of chariots, Ps 68"; 
and as chariots and horsemen of fire, 2 K 616 27, 
Is 664, Dt 332, Dn 7°. (On the other hand, Hab 3%, 
God’s chariots and horses are the storm clouds.) 
In particular, these hosts accompany J” in His self- 
revelation for judgment and salvation, Dt 332, 
Zec 14°, J1 3", and in NT this trait is transferred 
to the parousia of Christ (Mt 2591), It is less cer- 
tain whether the divine name J” (God) of hosts be 
connected with these angelic hosts; it is, at any 
rate, a title correlative, expressing the majesty 
and omnipotence of J” (Sept. often παντοκράτωρ). 
Finally, to men’s eyes the myriads of stars, clothed 
in light and moving across the heavens, seemed 
animated, and there was a tendency to identify 
them with the angelic host—an identitication made 
easier by the belief that man’s life was greatly 
under the influence of the stars (Job 3833. In 
Job 387 the morning stars are identical with the 
sons of the Elohim. Cf. Jg 5%, Is 1412 2421 40%, 
and on ‘host of heaven’ 2 Ια 1718 213, Jer 19%, 
Zeph 15, The idea that the stars are angels re- 
ceives large development in the Book of Enoch, 
e.g. 1818-16, aid even Rev 91. 11 5, star and the angel 
of the abyss are identified. 

v. About the time of the Exile and after the 
Return a manner of thinking appears which, 
though from the phraseology used it might seem 
a development in angelology, is really rather a 
movenent in the direction of hypostatising the 
In the older period, as that of the 
Judges, J” rules His people through His Spirit, 
which inspires the leaders who judge and save 
And in the older prophets the Syiris 
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operates within the prophet, who is enabled to 
conceive J”s purposes and operations in thought 
and express them in language. But in Ezk 40 seq. 
‘a man’ accompanies the prophet and explains to 
him his vision, This ‘man’ is the prophetic spirit 
objectivised. Even before this time, in Micah’s 
vision, 1 K 227), ‘the spirit’ who comes forth is 
the spirit of prophecy personified. The process is 
carried a step further in Zec: not only is the 
ΠΡ πες spirit hypostatised as ‘the angel that 
spake with me’ (115. 19 23), but the operations of J” 
among the nations are personificd as horsemen and 
chariots. That which in the older prophets was 
an inward spirit and thoughts, has become an 
‘angel,’ and symbolical agencies which the ‘angel’ 
interprets. but that much of this at least is 
more religious symbolism than strict angelology 
appears from the visions in 17? 5°. It is, how- 
ever, the Spirit of God—not only as spirit of 
prophecy, but in general, as God in operation, 
controlling the destinies of the nations and of His 
people—that is chiefly symbolised in Zec. This is 
most broadly seen in ch. 4, which is strangely 
misread when the seven lamps are supposed to 
represent the light shed by God’s people, their 
spiritual life. The seven lamps are the seven eyes 
of the Lord (410), and the seven eyes are the seven 
spirits (the manifold spirit) of God. Ta be com- 
pared is Rev 14, where the salutation comes from 
God and Christ and the seven spirits ; Rev 4° ‘there 
were seven lamps of fire burning before the throne, 
which are the seven spirits of God’; and Rev 5° ‘a 
lamb having seven eyes, which are the seven 
spirits of God sent forth into all the earth.’ Zee 4 
is an expansion of 3°, and its purpose is to sym- 
bolise that Spirit of God which goes out over all 
the earth, controls the history of the nations in 
the interest of His people, and secures the com- 
pletion of the temple, which the Lord shall enter 
and abide in, when He removes the iniquity of the 
land in one day (3°)—not by might nor by power, 
but by My Spirit (4°). The two olive trees, ‘sons 
of oil’ (cf. Is 5! a hill, the son of oil=an ‘ oily’ hill), 
stand beside the Lord of the whole earth, ze. in 
heaven, ef. 6°, and cannot be Joshua and Zerub- 
babel. Whether the duality of the trees expresses 
some idea in the prophet’s mind obscure to us, or 
whether it be merely part of the symmetry of the 
symbol, may remain undecided. Other writings 
of this period give prominence to the Spirit of God, 
Jl 2%, and show a tendency to hypostatise it, 
Is 63! 21 4816 Gn 1%, Ezk 2? 8°, Ps 1397. The 
‘angel of the Lord’ in Zee. has the same double 
aspect as elsewhere, and as the angel of the cove- 
nant in Mal, ef. 1" with 3!“. 

vi. Two further developments complete what is 
said in OT of angels—(1) a moral distinction appears 
among the angels; and (2) a distinction of rank. 
The first distinction is not carried far, and the 
second naturally follows from the idea of an army 
or host. In the earliest period angels seem morally 
neutral, they are so much the messengers of God 
and the medium of His relation to the world that 
their own character does not come into question. 
They have always something of the meaning of an 
impersonal phenomenon, Jehovah’s operations or 
providence made visible and sensible. Of course 
the angel of the Lord being Jehovah’s ‘face,’ and 
embodying His ‘name,’ exhibits also His moral 
nature, Ex 23°22, But ‘evil’ angels are angels 
who execnte judgment, Ps 78%, Job 33% The 
spirit from God who troubled Saul is called ‘evil’ 
merely from the effects which he produces, 1 8 16". 
In 1 Καὶ 22 even the personified Ἔτι of prophecy 
becomes ‘a lying spirit,’ Just as elsewhere J” Him- 


self deceives the prophets, Ezk 145, In writings 


of the age of the Captivity, and later, however, a 
being appears called the Satan (opposer, accuser), | 


one of the sons of the Elohim, who displays hos- 
tility to the saiuts and people of God, Job 1® 2}, 
Zec 3. Even in these books he has as yet little 
personal reality. He is a voice ‘bringing sin to 
remembrance’ before God. The scene Zee 3 is 
greatly symbolical. The evil conscience of the 
people and their fear, suggested by their miserable 
conditiou, that their sins still lay on them, and that 
God’s favour had not yet returned to them, are 
symbolised by the accusing Satan ; while the angel 
of the Lord is God’s own voice assuring them of 
His gracious favour. There is perhaps an advance 
on the idea of Satan in Job, though even there he 
finds no place in the dénouement of the drama. In 
two ways, perhaps, the conception of evil angels 
became clearer: first, it was natural that the 
accusing angel should take on something of the 
nature of his office, and appear as the enemy of 
the saints and of Israel. This step seems already 
taken in Job. And, secondly, there was always a 
greater disinclination to ascribe moral evil in men 
to God. In no part of OT is God represented as 
the primary author of evil thoughts or actions in 
men; if Heinstigate them to evil, it isin punishment 
or aggravation of evil they have already committed. 
But at a later time the instigation to evil freely 
ascribed in earlier times to God (1 S 261%, 1 K 22?) 
is attributed to Satan, cf. 2 5 241 with 1 Ch 91). 
Further development hardly appears in OT. The 
‘serpent’ of Gn 3 is identified with Satan in Wis 
9 and in NT. In Dt 32", Ps 106” mentiomeig 
made of ‘demons’ (81), which, however, appear 
to be the false gods to which children were sacri- 
ficed, 1 Co 10”. In Assyr. shidu is the name given 
to the inferior deities represented by the bull- 
colossus. Popular imagination peopled the desert 
with demons, Is 137! 34+, among which was a night- 
spectre, Lilith ; and to tlie same category possibly 
belongs Azazel (AV scapegoat), to whom the live 
goat was consigned on the Day of Atonement (cf. 
Zee 5), Ly 16% 10, 26 (Enoch 105), although this is by 
no means certain. These demons, however, do not 
belong to the angelic host, and lie outside the moral 
world. Relatively to God, the angels, though the 
purest beings, are imperfect, Job 418 1515 25°. 

In Dn 108-2! the various countries have 
their guardian or patron angels, Michael being 
the prince of Israel (Jude 9, Rev 12%); later 
theology reckoned seventy of these angels (Dt 
32°, Gn 467’), And in Is 24 the universal wicked- 
ness of the world appears laid at the door of its 
rulers, whether angelic or hnman, and the judg- 
ment of God falls on ‘the host of the high ones on 
high, and the kings of the earth upon the earth’ 
(vv.?!- 22); and many interpret Ps 58. 82 of the same 
angelic rulers. Apart from the idea suggested in 
§ iv., several things led to this conception of patron 
and ruling angels. First, there was a tendency 
towards removing God far from any immediate 
contact with the earth and men, and to introduce 
intermediaries between them who mediated His 
rule. In Dn He no longer speaks to men directly, 
but only by the intervention of angels, who even 
interpret His written word to men (950 54), And, 
secondly, there was a tendency to personify abstract 
conceptions such as the ‘spirit’ of a nation, and a 
further tendency to locate these personified forces 
in the supersensible world, from whence they ruled 
the destinies of men. The issues of the conflicts 
of the kingdoms of Persia, Greece, and Judah 
with one another on earth are all determined 
by the relations of their ‘princes’ in heaven; and 
this idea is a ruling one in the Apoc. It belongs 
to a different class of conceptions when conflicts 
are referred to between God and other powerful 
beings. Such beings are ‘the Sea,’ ‘Rahab,’ 
‘Tannin’ or the Dragon, the ‘Serpent,’ ‘Leviathan,’ 
etc., comp. Is 51% Ps 89'*25, Job 9% 56 (Ps 
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874, Is 307), Ps 7412-29, Is 27! (Job 407°, Ps 681), Job 
712, Am 92:8 (Ezk 29%-6 327%); also Job 25? ‘He 
maketh peace in His high places.’ These passages 
contain reminiscences of Cosmic or Creation myths, 
victories of God, the principle of light and order, 
over the primeval darkness and raging watery 
chaos. ‘They are referred to in order to magnify 
the power of God, and to invoke it against some 
foe of His people, which in its rebellion and 
menacing attitude recalls God’s ancient enemies, 
and may be described under their names (Is 27)). 
In Gn 6!-4 ‘the sons of the Elohim’ can hardly be 
anything but a part of the heavenly host, who fell 
through love of the daughters of men, as was 
already understood by Josephus (cf. To 3861). The 
passage has no other points of contact in OT, but is 
greatly amplified in Enoch 6-15, etc.; and there, as 
well as in NT, the idea of the fallen angels appears 
combined with what is said of the imprisonment of 
angelic rulers, [5 2432 (2 P 2}, Jude δ). 

Ranks among the angels appear in Dn, and 
there for the first time some of them receive names. 
In OT and NT only two are named—Micliael, 
prince of Israel (10'-?! 12}, Jude 9, Rev 12’), and 
Gabriel (Dn 816 973, Lk 12% 26), Michael is named 
‘the archangel,’ Jude 3, and 1 Th 46 ‘ the arch.’ is 
spoken of, though not named. Seven such angelic 
princes are spoken of, To 125 ‘I am Raphael, one 
of the seven holy angels’; in Enoch and 2 Es 5” 
Uriel is named as fourth. The number seven 
already appears in Ezk 97, and there is no necessity 
to refer it to Pers. influence. In Bab. writings, 
grades among the celestial beings are referred to 
(Schrader, Hollenfahrt der Istar, pp. 102, 103), one 
class of whom Lenormant calls archanges célestes. 
According to Jewish tradition the names of the 
angels came from Babylon. 

vil. There is little advance over Daniel in the 
angelology of the Saad Nae Raphael accom- 
panies Tobias as a guide. As one of the seven holy 
angels he ‘presents the prayers of the saints’ (‘To 
12), cf. Rev 84), and says, ‘I did bring the memorial 
of your prayer before the Holy One’ (12%). A 
‘good’ angel is spoken of, To 5%, 2 Mac 11°. 
Raphael binds the demon Asmodeus, To 8%, and 
the sentence of judgment on those who bring 
false accusations against the innocent is received 
and executed by the angel of God (Sus 9); the 
angels are ‘blessed,’ and are called on to praise 
God, ‘Let all Thy angels and Thine elect bless 
Thee’ (To 8); and the sins of men cannot be 
hidden before God and His angels (2 Es 16%). 
Neither is there in principle any great deveiopment 
in NT. (1) The angels form an innumerable host, 
isk 273) “Mi 26% He 1274) Key δ᾽}: they are the 
armies of heaven, Rev 127 194-4, (2) They are 
beings glorious in appearance, Lk 2°, Mt 28%, Ac 
127, and in rank are ‘glories,’ Jude ὃ, (3) They 
minister to the saints, He 14, Mt 213 4", Lk 2238, 
Ac 5 825 127; they are the medium of revelation, 
Rev 11 2216, and carry the saints into paradise, Lk 
167, cf. 2 K 24, (4) As in OT theophany God 
was surrounded by angels, so they accompany the 
Son of Man at His parousia, Mt 1677 25%!1, 1 Th 42°, 
2 Th 17 (Mt 134!-# 2432), In two or three points 
there seems an advance over OT. (a) The angels 
are spirits, He 1/*. (ὁ) Satan is no longer isolated, 
but has a retinue of angels, Mt 254, Rev 127. (6) 
Ranks in the angelic host are more distinctly 
suggested, Col 2,0, Eph 3! (1 Co 15%, Eph 17), 
(α) In the Apoc. angels are associated with cosmic 
or elemental forces, as fire and water, which they 
direct or into which they are changed, Rev 1438 16°, 
cf. Ps 1044. Christians are made along with Christ 
better than the angels, whom they shall judge, 
Ine 595, 1 Co 68, 
28, Rey 1010 298-9, ef. Dt 613, Mt 410, 
Nicene Council decreed that λατρεία ought not to 
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Angel worship is condemned, Col | 
The second 


be offered to angels, but allowed δουλείαᾳ. The 
sense in which the Sadducees denied angels and 
spirits (Ac 23) is not quite clear. The Sadducees 
received the written Scriptures, but disallowed 
the oral developments upheld by the Pharisees 
and scribes; and it is possible that they re- 
pudiated only that more niodern luxuriant angel- 
ology current in their day, without questioning 
the ancient angelophanies. The great historical 
and ritual writing P contains no reference to 
angels: the Yorah contained the revelation of 
God’s whole will, and expressed all His relations 
to the world and men: special intervention of God 
was not now needed. And this may have been the 
position of the Sadducees. On the other hand, 
from the Sadducean inclination to freethinking, 
inherited from the pre-Maccabzean Gr. period, it is 
possible that they interpreted the angelophanies of 
the written Scriptures received by them in a 
rationalistic way as personified natural forces. 


LITKRATURE.—Kosters, ‘Het ontstaan der Angelologie onder 
Israel,’ 7'27, 1876, etc.; Kohut, Die Jiidische Angelologie u. 
Démonologie, Leipz. 1866; Weber, System der Altsynagogalen 
Palast. Theologie, Leipz. 1880. See also Fuller, Excursus on 
Angelology and Demonology ; Speaker’s Apocr, vol. i. p. 171 ff. 
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ANGELS OF THE SEYEN CHURCHES.—TIf these 
angels are men, they cannot be less than bishops 
ruling their several churches. In favour of this 
we have—(1) Mal 2’ 3!, where the words may be 
used of men; (2) the nay πὸ, who, however, was 
not an officer of the synagogue, but one of the 
congregation called up for the occasion to pronounce 
the prayer; (3) the settled character of episcopacy 
in Asia in the time of Ignatius. Against it are— 
(1) ἄγγελος, never used of men in NT, except Lk 9°, 
Ja 2% of ordinary messengers; (2) the figurative 
character of the Apoc. generally, and of this part 
in particular. ‘There are seven angels for seven 
churches; and from the Saviour walking in a 
figurative tabernacle each of them receives a letter in 
figurative form, and full of figurative promises and 
threats. Whatever be said of the ‘ Nicolaitans,’ 
‘that woman Jezebel’ (229) can hardly be other than 
figurative. Even if the allusion is to a living 
prophetess, its form is figurative; esp. if we read 
Thy γυναῖκά cou—thy wife Jezebel; (3) the relation 
of the angels to the churches is one of close identi- 
fication In praise and blame, to an extent for which 
no human ruler can be responsible; (4) settled 
monarchical government of churches in Asia can 
hardly date back to the Neronian persecution, or 
even to Domitian’s. 

The imagery is suggested by the later Jewish 
belief in angels as guardians of nations (e.g. Dn 
121) and of men (Ac 12"), like the genii of paganism. 
As, however, this belief is nowhere definitely con- 
firmed by Scripture, the angels are best regarded 
as personifications of their churches. 

H. M. GWATKIN. 

ANGER, as a verb, occurs Ps 106% ‘They a‘ 
him also (135 ὙΡ᾽}) at the waters of strife,’ and Ro 
1019 “by a foolish nation I will a. (παροργιῶ) you.’ 
And twice in Apocr.: Sir 816 ‘And he that 89} 
(RV ‘provoketh’) his mother is cursed of God’; 
1971 ‘he a*® him that nourisheth him’; to which 
RV adds Wis 5” ‘The water of the sea shall be ἃ." 
(AV ‘rage’) against them.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ANGER (WRATH) OF GOD. — Anthropopathi- 
cally described in OT by terms derived from the 
physical manifestations of human anger, ἮΝ, 722, 


y9, ΠῚ), Axe, etc.; in NT by the terms ὀργή, 


θυμός, anger or wrath may be defined generally 
as an energy of the divine nature called forth by 
the presence of daring or presumptuous trans- 
eression, and expressing the reaction of the divine 
holiness against it in the punishment or destruction 
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of the transgressor. It is the ‘zeal’ (7x37) of God 
for the maintenance of His holiness and honour, 
and of the ends of His rightcousness and love, 
when these are threatened by the ingratitude, 
rebellion, and wilful disobedience or temerity of 
the creature. In this light it appears both in 
the OT (passim) and in the NT (Mt 3’, Jn 388. Ro 
118, Eph 5°, Rev 19% etc.), and is uniformly repre- 
sented as something very terrible in its effects. It 
is spoken of as ‘kindled’ by the sins and provoca- 
tions Οἱ men (x 44, Nu 11)”, Dt 29°" 2 SiGe 
etc.), as ‘poured out’ on men (Ps 79°, Is 42%, Jer 44° 
etc.); its ‘fierceness’ is dwelt upon by psalmists 
aia prophets (Ps 78” 8815, 15.1.0 τ τ τ = 
ete.); it burns down to the lowest Sheol (Dt 32). 
Similarly, in NT, God is represented as ‘a con- 
suming fire’ (He 12%; cf. Mt 32 15 Ὁ Tin 
25), At the same time, this a. is not pictured, as 
in heathen religions, as the mere outburst of 
capricious passion, but always appears in union 
with the idea of the divine holiness (that principle, 
as Martensen says, ‘which guards the eternal 
distinction between Creator and creature, between 
God and man, in the union effected between them, 
and preserves the divine dignity and majesty 
from being infringed on,’ and which on its positive 
side is in God the inflexible determination to 
uphold at all costs the interests of righteousness 
and truth); and as directed to the maintenance of 
the moral order in the world, and specially to the 
vpholcing of the covenant relation with Israel, an 
aspect of it which manifests its close alliance with 
righteousness and dove. Asin the human sphere, 
so in the divine, the keenest provocation to a. is 
that which Hes in wounded or frustrated love, or 
in injury done to the objects of love (Nu 3215, 
2K 173, Ezk 23, Am 32, Ps 7™ ete.). A. 
in God has thus always an ethical connotation, 
and manifests itself in subservicucy to ends of 
righteousness and merey, by which also its measure 
cr limit is prescribed (Jer 10%). In its action in 
providence, it uses as its instruments the agencies 
of nature, as well as the passions and ambitious 
designs of men (cf. Is 10° “Ὁ Assyrian, the rod of 
mine a.’), and afflicts the disobedient and rebellious 
with the calamities of war, famine, pestilence, and 
with evils generally (Dt 284-8, Am 4562 ete. 
See analysis in Ritschl, Recht. und Ver.? ii. p. 195). 

So far, accordingly, as the Biblical representa- 
tions are concerned, the divine a. or wrath is not to 
be weakened down, or explained away, as is the 
fashion among theologians (e.g. Origen, Augustine, 
Turretin), into a mere ‘anthropomorphism,’ or 
general expression for God’s aversion to sin, and His 
determination to punish it ; but is rather to be re- 
garded as a very real and awful affection of the 
divine nature, fitted to awaken fear in the minds of 
men (Ps 2-12) He 10%). When we look to the 
historical development of this doctrine in Scripture, 
we find nothing to modify materially the repre- 
sentations just given. No real distinction can be 
predicated between the earlier and later descrip- 
tions of the divine wrath in OT, except that, as 
Ritschl points out (Reeht. und Ver. ii. p. 127), they 
tend in the prophets to become more eschatological 
(see DAY OF THE LORD; cf. Ro 2°, Rev 61). 
This, however, is not to be understood as if the 
divine wrath were not also manifested continuously 
through history in the punishment of those whose 
evil-doing calls it forth (Ps 71). The later repre- 
sentations in the Scripture are every whit as 
strongly conceived as those of an earlier date. When 
H. Schultz speaks of ‘the impression of the terrible 
God of the Semites’ in the earlier ages, and 
says, ‘the ancient Hebrews, too, tremble before a 
mysterious wrath of God’ (0.7. Theology, ii. p. 175, 
Eng. tr.), he strangely forgets that the passages 
he cites are, on his own hypothesis, fiom the very 


latest parts of the Pent. (Lv 10%, Nu 158 185; 
ef. Ex 12” 8013, Nu 8%—all from P). The Book 
of Genesis, remarkably enough, has no men- 
tion of the wrath of God, though its equivalent is 
there in repeated manifestations of God’s judgment 
on sin (expulsion from Eden, cursing of the ground, 
flaming sword, the Flood, Sodom and Gomorrah, 
ete.). Ritschl’s view of the Biblical development 
has features of its own. He rightly conceives of 
wrath as connected with the divine holiness, but 
would interpret the latter attribute as expressing 
originally only the notion of God as the exalted, 
powerful, unapproachable One, to draw near to 
whom would mean instant destruction for the 
creature; and sees the peculiar manifestation of 
wrath, accordingly, under OT conditions, in a 
sudden, unexpected, and violent destruction of the 
life of those who had violated the obligations of 
the covenant (Leeht. und Ver. 11. pp. 93, 125, 135, 
136). We can only urge in reply that there is no 
stage in the OT revelation in which the ideas of 
transcendence over the world, and of moral per- 
fection, are not already united in the conception of 
holiness. The instances which most readily suggest 
an outburst of destructive energy apart from moral 
considerations, are those in which individuals or 
companies are smitten for what may seem very 
slight faults, or acts of inadvertence (e.g. 1 S 4.5.3, 
28 27). But even in these instances a careful 
examination will show that it is the moral sanctity 
of the divine character which is the ground of the 
special awfulnecss with which it is invested. 

When, finally, we pass from the OT to the 
NT, we find that the notion of God’s wrath is 
not essentially altered, though the revelation of 
love and grace which now fills the vision places it 
comparatively in the background. The Marcionite 
view, which would represent the contrast between 
the God of the OT and the God of the NT as 
that between a wrathful avenging Deity and a 
loving Father who is incapable of anger, is, on 
the face of it, incorrect. The pitying, fatherly 
character of God is not absent from OT (Ex 3161, 
Ps 103), but, even there, is rather the primary 
basis of God’s self-revelation, to which the mani- 
festation of wrath and judgment is subordinate. He 
is ‘slow to a.’ (Ps 103° e¢ al.), and ‘fury (w.) is not 
in’ Him (Is 274). On the other hand, the fatherly 
love of God in NT does not exclude the aspect of 
Him as ‘Judge’ (1 P 117), and ‘a consuming fire’ 
(He 122°), whose wrath is a terrible reality, from 
which Christ alone can save us (Jn 3%, Ro 13618 
59, 1 Th 1 ete.). In this connexion Ritschl 
labours hard to show that ‘wrath’ in NT has 
(as in OT prophets) uniformly an eschatological 
reference, and ioe not apply to the present con- 
dition. He goes even further, and challenges its 
right to a place in the Christian system at all. 
‘The notion of the affection of wrath in God,’ he 
says, ‘has no religious worth for Christians, but is 
an unfixed and formless theologoumenon’(Reeht. 
und Ver. ii. p. 154). It is no doubt true that the 
eschatological aspect of wrath is prominent in NT; 
and that for the reason already given the wrath of 
God throughout recedes into the background, and 
becomes, as it were, an attribute in reserve (Ro 
2>, 3%); but many indications warn us that it 18 
only in reserve, and is still there in its unchanged 
character, and rests with its heavy weight upon 
the disobedient (Jn 330, Eph 273); nay, that in a 
most real sense its effects are manifest in the terrible 
retributious for sin exacted from men even here 
(Mt 9335. 36, Ro 121-32, Ac 5!" ete.). And if the objec- 
tion is urged, as it will be by many, that the attri- 
bution of wrath or anger to God (otherwise than 
as the reflection of the sinner’s distrustful thoughts 
regarding Him) is an unworthy mode of con- 
ception, and derogates from the divine perfection, 
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it may at least with equal justice be replied that 
a Ruler of the universe who was incapable of 
being moved with an intense moral indignation at 
sin, and of putting forth, when occasion required, 
a destroying energy against it, would be lacking 
in an essential element of moral perfection; nor 
would either the righteousness or the mercy of 
such a Being have any longer a substantive value. 
LITERATURE.—Weber Vom Zorne Gottes, 1862; Ritschl De 
Ira Dei, 1859, Recht. und Ver, ii. pp. 89-148; Oehler 7Z'heology 
of O.T. i. pp. 154-168 (Eng. tr.); Schultz 0.7. Theology, ii. 
pp. 167-179; D. W. Simon The Itedemption of Man—ch. v. 
‘The Anger of God’; Dale The Atonement, Lect. VIL.; Lux 
Mundi, pp. 285-288. J. ORR. 


ANGLE occurs only as a subst., Is 19° ‘all they 
that cast a. into the brooks’; Hab 1” ‘They take 
up all of them with thea.’ In Job 411, the only 
other occurrence of the Heb. word (737), the tr. is 
‘hook’ (RV ‘fish-hook’), See FISHING. 


J. HASTINGS. 
ANGLO-SAXON VERSION.—See VERSIONS. 


ANIAM (ΟΣ ‘lament of people’).—A man of 
Manasseh (1 Ch 7.9). See GENEALOGY. 


ANIM (o3y), Jos 15° only.—A town of Judah, 
in the mountains near Eshtemoh. It seems prob- 
able that it is the present double ruin of Ghuwein, 
west of Eshtemoh. The Heb. and Arab. guttural 
letters are equivalent. In the 4th cent. A.D. 
(Onomasticon, s.v. Anab and Astemce) Anea or 
Anem is noticed as a large town near Eshtemoh ; 
and there were two places so called. It is identi- 
fied (sv. Anim) with the town now in question. 
All the inhabitants were then Christians. See 
SWPP vol. 111. sheet xxiv. C. R. CONDER. 


ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


ANISE (ἄνηθον, anethum).—There can be no 
reasonable doubt that ἄνηθον is the classical name 
of Anethuwm graveolens, L., which is translated in 
EV (Mt 23%) anise. There is the direct evidence 
of Rabbi Eliezer (Tract. Maaseroth, ec. iv. 5) that 
tle seeds, leaves, and the stem of didZ are ‘subject 
to tithe.’ Dill is in the Talm. shabath. It is 
known in Arab. by the cognate name shibith, 
and is much cultivated in Pal. and Syria. The 
seeds of it are used in cookery as a condiment, 
esp. with beans and other seeds of the pulse 
kind, and their flavour is greatly liked by 
the natives of Egypt, Pal., Syria, and the East 


See NATURAL HISTORY. 


generally. It is also used by the natives as a 
carminative. Avicenna speaks thus of its virtues 
(1. 258): ‘calmant for griping, carminative 


diminishes swelling, and its infusion is beneficial 
as a wash to indolent ulcers. Its oil is useful in 
joint affections and neuralgias, and also as a 
hypnotic. Its juice calms pain in the ear. Eaten 
for a long time it injures the sight. The plant 
and its seed are galactogogues, but are esp. useful 
in over-distension of the stomach and flatulency. 
Its oil is also beneficial in hemorrhoids.’ 

Dill is an annual or biennial herb, of the order 
Umbellifere, with a stem one to three feet high, 
much dissected leaves, small yellow flowers, and 
flattened oval fruits about one-fifth of an inch long, 
of a brownish colour, with a lighter-coloured wing- 
like border, and a pungent, aromatic odour and 
taste. It 15 found wild in cornfields in central and 
southern Europe and Egypt, perhaps escaped from 
cultivation. It has been cultivated from remote 
antiquity. 

The opinion of the translators of AV, in favour 
of anise (Pimpinella anisum, L.), is hardly to be 
weighed against the direct evidence above adduced 
for the identity of dill with ἄνηθον. RV gives dill 
in the margin. G. E. Post. 


ANKLE-CHAINS (niiys, Arab. saldsil, AV ‘orna- 
ments of the legs,’ Is 3*°).—The prophet refers te 
the practice of joining the anklets bya short chain, 
to produce a stilted, affected gait in walking. 

G. M. MAcKIE. 

ANKLETS (pry, Arab. khalakhil, Is 818, AV 
‘tinkling ornaments.’)—The ref. is to the metal 
twists and bangles of bracelet-like design worn on 
the ankles of Oriental women, esp. of the Bedawin 
and fellahin class. The musical clink of the 
anklets and their ornaments, which to the wearied 


ANKLETS, 


peasant on the rough mountain path has the 
refreshment of the bells to the baggage animals, 
is here alluded to as a social vulgarism when 
affected by the ladies of the upper classes, and as 
one of the marks of an artificial and unhealthy 
tone of life. G. M. MACKIE. 


ANNA (Ἄννα, the same name as the Heb. 733 
Hannah, from a root meaning ‘ grace’).—1. The 
wife of Tobit: ‘I took to wife A. of the seed of 
our own family’ (To 1°), See Tosit. 2. A 
prophetess, the daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe 
of Asher (Lk 276%), This genealogical notice 
makes it clear that, though Asher was not 
one of the ten tribes which returned to Pales- 
tine after the Babylonian Captivity, individual 
members of the tribe had done so; and further, 
that Anna belonged to a family of sufficient dis- 
tinction to have preserved its genealogy. In the 
same connexion it is interesting to notice that 
the tribe of Asher alone is celebrated in tradition 
for the beauty of its women, and their fitness to be 
wedded to the high priest or king (for authorities, 
see Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, vol. 1. p. 200). 
Of Anna’s personal history all that we know is 
contained in the brief statement of St. Luke. She 
had been married for seven years, and at the time 
spoken of was not merely, as the AV suggests, 
eighty-four years old, but, according to the more 
correct rendering of the RY, ‘had been a widow 
even for fourscore and four years’; so that, 
supposing her to have been married at fourteen, 
she would now be about a hundred and five. 
Throughout her long widowhood she had ‘departed 
not from the temple,’ not in the sense of actually 
living there—for that would have been impossible, 
most of all for a woman—but as taking part in all 
the temple services, ‘worshipping, with fastings 
and supplications night and day.’ It was thus 
that she sought to give expression to the longing 
which was filling her heart for the coming of the 
promised Messiah, and at length her faith and 
patience were rewarded. In the child Jesus she 
was allowed to see the fulfilment of God’s promise 


'to His ancient people, and henceforth was able to 


announce to all like-minded with herself the 
‘redemption,’ as distinguished from the political 
deliverance of Jerusalem. G. MILLIGAN. 


ANNAS ("Avvas, 37 ‘merciful,’ Josephus “Avavos), 
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—41. Sen of Seth, appointed high priest A.D. 6 
or 7 by the legate Quirinius, and deposed A.D. 15 
by the procurator Valerius Gratus (Jos. Ant. XVIII. 
ii. 1,2). He thus lost office, but not power. ‘They 
say that this elder Ananus was most fortunate ; for 
he had five sons, and it happened that they all held 
the office of high priest to God, and he had himself 
enjoyed that dignity a long time formerly, which 
had never happened to any other of our high 
priests’ (Jos. Ant. XX. ix. 1). We learn also from 
St. Jolin (185) that Joseph Caiaphas, high priest 
A.D. 18-36, was his son-in-law. ‘The immense 
wealth of these Sadducean aristocrats was, in part 
at least, derived from ‘the booths of the sons of 
Annas,’ which monopolised the sale of all kinds of 
materials for sacrifice. These booths, according to 
Edersheim (Life and Times of the Messiah, iii. 5), 
occupied part of the temple court; Dérenbourg 
(Essai sur Vhistoire, etc., de la Palestine, p. 465 sqq.) 
with more probability identifies them with four 
booths on the Mount of Olives, a branch establish- 
ment of which might have been beneath the temple 
porches. It was the sons of Annas who made God’s 
house ‘a den of robbers’; and the Talmudic curse, 
‘Woe to the house of Annas! woe to their serpent- 
like hissings !’ (or whisperings) (Pes. 57a), almost 
re-echoes the Saviour’s denunciations. Josephus, 
too (Ané. XX. 1x. 2-4), gives a vivid picture of the 
insolent rapacity and violence of the younger 
Ananus. Moreover, ‘forty years before the de- 
struction of the temple the Sanhedrin banished 
itself from the chamber of hewn stone (n°139 n23), 
and established itself in the booths’ (nin) (Déren- 
bourg, p. 465), subsequently moving ‘from the 
booths to Jerusalem’ (Rosh ha-Sh. 316), perhaps 
when the booths were destroyed, three years before 
the destruction of the temple, in the same year 
in which the younger Ananus was murdered. 
Such and so powerful was the faction of which 
Annas was the head. The NT consistently 
reflects this state of things. Jesus, when arrested, 
is brought to Annas first (Jn 18:3). He takes the 
leading part in the trial of the apostles (Ac 4°). 
That Annas is styled ‘the high priest’ (Ac 4°, and 
probably Jn 181%: 72) is not remarkable, since it is 
quite in accordance with the usage of Josephus, 
who applies the title, not only to the actual holder 
of the oflice, but also to all his living predecessors 
(Vet. 38; BJ Il. xii. 6; IV. iii, 7, 9, 10; IV. iv. 3). 
And in both Josephus and NT the more in- 
fluential members of those families from which 
high priests were chosen are all called ἀρχιερεῖς. 
But the phrase ‘ ἐπὶ ἀρχιερέως "Αννα καὶ Καϊάφα, in 
the high priesthood of A. and C.’ (Lk 3°), seems 
unparalleled. Ewald (1.1. vol. vi. p. 430, n. 3) 
conjectures that it is due to the fact that when 
the author wrote, ‘ they had become memorable in 
this association through the history of Christ’s 
death.’ The chief interest in Annas centres in the 
notice of him in Jn 18, which is complementary 
to the narrative of St. Luke, and corrects an 
apparent mistake made by St. Matthew and St. 
Mark. The first two evangelists obscurely indicate 
two stages in the trial of Jesus (Mt 9057 971, Mk 1453 
151), but they transfer the events of the morning 
meeting of the Sanhedrin to the previous night. 
St. Luke avoids this apparent mistake, and leaves 
room (9953) for such an informal] inquiry as that of 
Annas really was. 

When we bear in mind the predominant influence 
of the man, and the unscrupulousness of the whole 
proceeding, it seems unnecessary to suppose that 
Annas was either deputy (sagan) of the high priest 
(Lightfoot, Temple Service, v. 1) or president (x3) 
of the Sanhedrin (Baronius, Annals, followed by 
Selden, de Success. Pontif. 1. 12) or chief examining 
judge, 11 m3 38 (Ewald, .J. vol. vi. p. 430). 

The interview of Jesus with Annas is described 
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Jn 18'%?3, Τὸ could have only one issue. Jesus 
was sent as a condemned prisoner for a more 
formal trial before Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin, as 
described by the Synoptists, but merely implied by 
St. John. (This is obscured in the Received text 
of v.4, and still more in the AV, which renders 
the aorist as a pluperfect ; οὖν is read by BC* LX 
1. 33.) We have seen that the Sanhedrin at this 
time met in the headquarters of the Annas faction, 
so that it may have been when passing through 
the court from the apartments of Annas to the 
council chamber that ‘the Lord turned, and looked 
upon Peter,’ Lk 22° (Westcott on Jn 18”). 2, 
1 Es 932, see HARIM. N. J. D. WHITE. 


ANNIS (’Avvels B, ’Avvids A, AV Ananias, RVm 
Annias).—The eponym of a family that returned 
with Zerubbabel (1 Es 516). Omitted in parallel 
passages of Ezr and Neh. J. A. SELBIE. 


ANNUS (A “Avvous, B ᾿Αννιούθ, AV Anus).—A 
Levite, 1 Es 9%= Neh 8? [Bani]. 


ANNUUS (A “Avvovvos, B omits), 1 Es 8* (47, 
LXX).—The name does not occur in Ezr 8; it 
may be due to reading \nx) (AV ‘and with him)’ 
there as 134). H. St. J. THACKERAY, 


ANOINTING.—1. The application of unguents to 
the skin and hair as an act of the toilet is an 
ancient custom; the oldest prescription extant is 
for this purpose, and professes to date from about 
B.C. 4200. Among the Jews a. was a daily practice 
(Mt 617), the oil being applied to exposed parts (Ps 
1045), soothing the skin burnt by the sun. The 
effects of oil are more enduring than those of 
watcr, hence a. was practised after bathing (Ru 
3°, Ezk 16°). It was a mark of luxury to use 
specially scented oils (Am 6°), such as_ those 
Hezekiah kept in his treasure-house (2 K 20%). As 
a. was a sign of joy (Pr 27%), it was discontinued 
during the time of mourning (Dn 10°); so Joab 
instructed the woman of Tekoa to appear un- 
anointed before David (28 143. On the death of 
Bathsheba’s child, David anointed himself to show 
that his mourning had ended (28 12”). The cessa- 
tion of a. was to be a mark of God’s displeasure if 
Israel proved rebellious (Dt 28%, Mic 6"), and the 
restoration of the custom was to be a sign of God’s 
returning favour (Is 61°). Anointing is used as a 
symbol of prosperity in Ps 9910, Ec 9°. 

2. Before paying visits of ceremony the head was 
anointed ; so Naomi bade Ruth anoint herself before 
visiting Boaz (33). Oil of myrrh was used for this 
purpose in the harem of Ahasuerus (Est 212. On 
monuments in Egypt the host is seen anointing his 
euest on his arrival ; and the same must have been 
customary in Pal., as Simon’s failure of hospitality 
in this respect is commented upon by our Lord 
(Lk 738. This custom is referred to in Ps 23°. 
The Isr. showed their goodwill to the captives of 
Judah by anointing them before sending them 
back at the command of Oded (2 Ch 2815), Mary’s 
anointing of our Lord was according to this custom. 

3. Before battle, shields were oiled, that their 
surfaces might be slippery and shining (Is 215, 
28 12 RV). This practice is referred to several 
times by classical authors, and is in use to this 
day among some African tribes. 

4%, Asa remedial agent a. was in use among the 
Jews in pre-Christian times; it was practised by 
the ariGatles (Mk 6:5), recommended by St. James 
(514), mentioned in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan (Lk 1033), and used as a type of God’s 
forgiving grace healing the sin-sick soul (Is 1°, 
Ezk 16°, Rev 318), In post-apost. times the oil was 
supposed to owe its virtue to its consecration by 
prayer, which might be done by any Christian ; thus 
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Proculus anointed Severus, and healed him (Tertull. 
ad Scap. iv.). By the 3rd cent. eonseeration of the 
oil eould only be done by the bishop (Innocent, 
Decentio, viil.); although any Christian might 
apply the holy oil, and the 01] from the ehurch 
lamps was often taken for this purpose (Chrysostom 
in Mt 32). Oil was also eonsecrated by being 
taken from the tombs of martyrs (ἰώ. Homil. in 
Martyr. iii.). By the 5th eent. the priest alone could 
anoint (Labbe & Cossart, Concilia, ix. 419, § 10). 
This a. was intended as a means of eure even as 
late as the days of Bede (in Marci, i. 6. 24). Thea. 
of the dying was a heretical practice of the Mar- 
cosians (Irenaus, i. 9]. 5) and the Heraecleonites 
(Epiphanius, adv. Her, xxxvi. 2) for purposes of 
exorcism. Theodoret says that the Archontiei 
also use oil and water, but apparently in a different 
way (ἐπιβάλλουσι, see Ifer. Hab. Compend. 1. 11). 
In the Rom. Church by the 12th eent. the idea of 
healing had become obsolete, and the a. was 
restricted to the dying (Couneil of Florence, 1439) 
and applied before the Viaticum (Ist Council of 
Mainz, Can. xxvi.). It is called extreme unction by 
Hugo de St. Vietore (Swmma Sententiar. vi. 15), and 
its place as one of the seven sacraments of the 
Rom. Church was decided by the Council of Trent. 
Calvin calls it histrionica hypocrisis (Inst. vi. 19, 
§ 18). 

The ceremonial of anointing the leper when 
eleansed was not remedial, but a sign of reconsecra- 
tion. In Scripture the application of any soft 
material, as moistened elay, to a blind man’s eyes, 
is called anointing (Jn 9°). 

5. Asin Egypt, the application of ointments and 
spices to the dead body was eustomary in Pal. 
(Mk 161, Lk 23° Jn 19%); but they were only 
externally applied, and did not prevent decomposi- 
tion (Jn 11%). In later times the a. of the dead 
with holy oil is reeommended (Dionys. Areopag. 
de Eccles. Hierarch. vii. § 8). 

6. Holy things were by a. dedicated to God even 
in ancient times. Thus Jacob eonseerated the 
stones at Bethel (Gn 28:5, 354); and God recog- 
nised the action (31). In Greece, Egypt, and 
other eountries dedication by oil was practised, and 
is continued in the Rom. and Gr. rituals for the 
eonsecration of ehurches. The tabernacle and 
its furniture were thus eonseerated (Ex 307° 401°, 
Lv 8), and the altar of burnt-offering was re- 
eonsecrated after the sin-offering (Ex 2055), Some 
periodic hostia honoraria were anointed with oil 
(Lv 2} etc.); but no oil was to be poured on the 
sin-offering (Lv 54, Nu 5%). It is not said that 
the temple was eonsccrated by a., but there 
was holy oil in the priests’ charge at the time 
(1 KX 1539), as there was in the days of the second 
temple (1 Ch 9°). 

7. Priests were set apart by a. In the case of 
Aaron, and probably all high priests, this was done 
twiee : first by pouring the holy oil on his head after 
his robing, but before the sacrifice of conseeration 
(Lv 812, Ps 1337); and next by sprinkling after the 
saerifice (Lv 8”). The ordinary priests were only 
sprinkled with oil after the application of the blood 
of the saerifiee. Hence the high priest is ealled 
the anointed priest (Lv 4% and 653). The holy 
oil for this purpose was made of olive oil, cinnamon, 
cassia, flowing myrrh, and the root of the sweet 
cane (Acorus Calamus). It was to be used only 
for these eeremonials, and its unauthorised eom- 
pounding was strictly forbidden (Ex 3058). In Egypt 
there were nine sacred oils for ceremonial use. 
A. in the ordination of presbyters and deacons 
came into use in the 8th eent., but was not 
practised in the early Church. 

8. Of designation to kingship by a. we have 
examples in Saul (1 5 10!) and David (1 S 16%). 
This aet was accompanied by the gift of the Spirit ; 


so, when David was anointed, the Spirit descended 
on him, and departed from Saul; and Hazael was 
anointed over Syria by God’s command (1 K 19%). 
KKings thus designated were ealled the Lord’s 
anointed. David thus speaks of Saul (15 26") and 
of himself (Ps 27). This passage is used by the 
apostles as prophetic of Christ (Ac 458). 

9. By a. kings were installed in office. David 
was again anointed when made king of Judah, and 
a third time when made king of united Israel 
(2S 245%). Solomon was anointed in David’s life- 
time, and he refers to the a. in his dedication 
prayer. It is not said that those who succeeded by 
right of primogeniture were anointed; but when 
the suecession was disputed, Jehoiada anointed 
Joash (2 K 1112. Jehoahaz the younger son of 
Josiah was anointed (2 KC 2339) in place of his elder 
brother Jehoiakim (see 23%), Kings of other 
lands were anointed. This was early known to 
the Israelites, as we learn from Jotham’s parable 
(Jg 9°). The kings of Egypt were anointed, and 
the a. is said to have been done by the gods 
(Ditmichen, Hist. Inschrift, i. 12); hence they are 
ealled the ‘anointed of the gods.’ The king of 
Tyre is also called the ‘anointed’ (Ezk 284), Jehu 
was anointed as beginning a new dynasty (2 K 913). 
Zedekiah is referred to as anointed (La 4”). British 
kings were anointed in pre-Saxon days (Gildas, 
de exctdio Brit. 1. 19), as were the Christianised 
Saxons; but the first mention of a. at coronation 
elsewhere in Europe is in A.D. 636 in the Acts 
of the 6th Council of Toledo. Charlemagne, 
A.D. 800, was the first emperor anointed (by Pope 
Leo I.). A. is now a part of the eeremonial of 
coronation in most Christian kingdoms. 

10, A. is used metaphorically to mean setting 
apart to the prophetie office; so Elijah is told to 
anoint Ehsha. ‘This does not appear to have been 
literally done (1 KC 1916). In Ps 105 the words 
anointed and prophets are used as synonyms. The 
Servant of the Lord ealls himself anointed to preach 
({s 61'), and Christ tells the people of Nazareth 
that this prophecy is fulfilled in Him (Lk 418), 

11, Similarly in a metaphorical sense any one 
ehosen of God is called an anointed one; thus the 

atriarchs are called God’s Messiahs (Ps 105), and 
sracl as a nation (Ps 84°, Hab 33, Ps 8938. 52), 
being promised deliveranee on this account (Is 
10”, 1 S 2), Cyrus is also ealled a Messiah 
(Is 45). The name Christ is the Gr. equivalent 
of the Heb. Alesstah=‘anointed.’ The anointing 
of Ps 45’ is taken in He 19 as prophetic of the 
Saviour’s anointing. 

In this sense, as a chosen people, believers are 
said to be God’s anointed (2 Co ]*1, 1 Jn 27-27), the 
unction being the gift of the Holy Spirit. In post- 
apost. times these words gave rise to the practice 
of anointing with oil at baptism. This was done 
by way of exorcism before the washing in the E. 
Church in the days of Cyril (Catech. Alystag. ii. D), 
as it seems from St. Augustine to have been the 
practice in Africa (see Tr. 44 in Joannis, § 2, refer- 
ring to anomting the blind man’s eyes before the 
washing). ButTertullian puts the a. after the wash- 
ing (De resurr. Carnis, § viti.), as does Optatus, who 
says that Christ was anointed by the dove after 
baptism (de Schism. Donat. iv. 76). Upon these 
texts, quoted above, coupled with the ‘sealing’ men- 
tioned in Eph 1° 4° and 2 Co 133, the post-apostclie 
Church based the ceremony of confirmation, in 
connexion with which in the W. Church another 
anointing became customary im the 5th cent. 

LITERATURE.—Besides the references given above, see for 
fuller details concerning the above sections—1l. Papyrus Ebers, 
p. 66; Erman, dtgypten, 1885, p. 316. 4. Martene, de Ant. Eccl. 
Rit., Rouen, 1700, i. 7; Dalleus, de duobus Latinorum Sacra- 
mentis, Geneva, 1659; Decretum Eugenit IV. de Sept. Eccl. 


Sacram., Louvain, 1557. 6. Arnobius, adv. Gent. i. 319; Fabri- 
cius, de Templ. Christ., Helmstadt, 1704; Pausanias, vii. 22. 
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7. Theodulfus, Hpisc. Aurel. Capit. de Presb., ed. Migne, 193; 
Ivo Carnotensis, Decret. vi. 121. A. MACALISTER. 


ANON, a eontraction for ‘in one,’ is used in AV 
for ‘in one moment’ (RV ‘straightway’). Mt 13°° 
‘a. with joy receiveth it’; Mk 1° ‘a. they tel] him 
of her’; Jth 13° ‘a. after she went forth’ (RV 
‘after a little while she went forth’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

ANOS ("Avws), 1 Es 9%4,—One of the descendants of 
Baani, who agreed to put away his ‘strange’ wife: 
corresponding to Vaniah (7:7), Ezr 1050, 


ANOTHER.—A. is ‘one other,’ but sometimes 
the idea is ‘a different one,’ of which there is a fine 
instance in Gal 16 ‘I marvel that ye are so soon 
removed from him that called you into the grace of 
Christ unto a. gospel’ (Gr. ἕτερον, RV ‘a different 
gospel,’ but ν. ‘which is not a.’ Gr. ἄλλο; cf. 
2Co 114). In 2Ch 20° ‘every one helped to destroy 
a.’ ; mod. Eng. would say ‘the other’; so RV in 
Gn 15”, Ex 9118 377° etc., but not in Zec 119, 

J. HASTINGS. 

ANSWER.—1. As a subst. a. is used in the sense 
of apology or defenee (Gr. ἀπολογία) in 1 Co 9° ‘mine 
a. (RV ‘my defence’) to them that do examine 
me’; 2 Ti 416 ‘At my first a. (RV ‘defence’) no 
man stood by me’; 1 P 3” ‘ Ready always to give 
ana. (RV ‘give a.’) to every man.’ Compare the 
use of a. as a verb in Ac 9410 ‘T do the more 
cheerfully a. for myself’? (RV “1 do cheerfully 
make niy defence’), Ac 25% 2° 2G): 27 ΤΊΣ 9. ὁ} 
2. In Ro 113 ‘what saith the a. of God unto him?’ 
a. means oracle or divine response (Gr. χρημα- 
τισμός, the only occurrence of the word in NT, 
but it is found in 2 Mac 25 χρηματισμοῦ γενηθέντος, 
‘being warned of God’ AV and RV; see Sanday 
and Headlam, Romans, pp. 173, 313). 3. In 1 P 321 
‘the a. of a good conscience toward God,’ a. is 
prob. intended to mean defence, as above; but 
the Gr. is not ἀπολογία but ἐπερώτημα, and in what 
precise sense the apostle uses that word is dis- 
puted ; RV gives ‘interrogation,’ with two alterna- 
tives in the marg. ‘inquiry’ and ‘appeal.’ See 
Thayer, V.7. Lex. s.v. 4. Asa verb a, is often used 
when no question has been asked. The most strik- 
ing instance is Ac 5°, where St. Peter ‘answers’ 
Sapphira, not only before she had opened her 
mouth, but by asking her a question. 5. In Gal 
4° ‘Vor this Agar is Mt. Sinai in Arabia, and 
ath to Jerus.,’ δῖ to = corresponds with (Gr. 
cuvoraxet—lit. ‘belongs to the same row or column 
with’). Answerable occurs in AV only Ex 3818 
‘a. to the hangings of the court,’ i.e. ‘correspond- 
ing to’; but RV adds Ezk 4018 ‘a. unto (AV ‘over 
against’) the length of the gates,’ 457 4818. 18dis, 
Ci Bunyan, Joly War (Clar. Press ed. p. 92), 
‘This famous town of Mansouwl had five Gates, in 
at which to come, out at which to go; and these 
were made likewise answerable to the Walls.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

ANT (abo: némalah, μύρμηξ, formica). The ant 
is mentioned only twice in the Bible. Once (Pr 
6°) with reference to the industry of this insect, 
and again (Pr 30”) with reference to its wisdom 
and foresight. ‘There has never been any dispute as 
to the industry of the ant. Sir John Lubbock 
(Ants, Bees, and Wasps, p. 27) says, ‘They work 
all day, and in warm weather, if need be, at night 
too. lL once watched an ant from six in the morn- 
ing, and she worked without intermission till a 
quarter to ten at night. I had put her to a saucer 
containing larvie, and in this time she had carried 
off no less than 187 to their nests. I had another 
ant, which I employed in my experiments under 
continuous observation several days. When I 
started for London in the morning, and again 
when I went to bed at night, I used to put her 


into a small bottle, but the moment she was let 
out she began to work again. On one occasion I 
was away from home for a week. On my return [ 
took her out of the bottle, placing her on a little heap 
of larvee, about three feet from her nest. Under 
these circumstances I certainly did not expect her 
to return. However, though she had been six 
days in confinement, the brave little creature 
immediately picked up a larva, carried it to her 
nest, and after half an hour’s rest returned for 
another.’ 

With reference to the wisdom and foresight of 
the ant there has been much discussion. Although 
not expressly stated that the ‘meat’ which the ant 
‘prepares’ in the summer is for winter use, it is 
generally agreed that such is the meaning of the 
passage. The Greeks, Romans, Arabian natural- 
ists, and Jewish rabbis confirm this opinion. Yet 
many naturalists and commentators have disputed 
this fact, and say that the writer adopted a 
popular crror, and that the ant does not store the 
seeds which it takes in such quantities to its nest 
as food, but only as a lining to its burrows, or for 
some other unknown reason. They argue from 
two considerations—(1) that the ant is carnivorous, 
and has no use for the seeds which it accumulates 
in its nest; (2) that the ant hybernates, and there- 
fore does not need food in winter. Both of these 
propositions are partially true and partially false. 
All ants eat flesh greedily, but they are all passion- 
ately fond of many things besides. Sir John Lub- 
bock has shown that ants derive a very important 
part of their sustenanee from the sweet juice 
seereted by aphides, a product hardly to be called 
animal food more than honey. In the words of 
Linneus, ‘the aphis is the cow of ants.’ Other 
kinds of insects are utilised in the same manner. 
Many ants keep flocks and herds of aphides. The 
aphides retain the secretion until the ants are 
ready to receive it, and the ants stroke and caress 
them with their antenne, until they emit the 
sweet excretion. The ants collect the eggs and 
larve of these aphides, store them with their own 
during the long winter sleep, that they may be 
hatched in the spring, and supply them again with 
their favourite food. Here then, says Lubbock, 
‘our ants may not perhaps lay up food for the 
winter, but they do more, for they keep during 
six months the eggs which will enable them to 
procure food during the following summer—a case 
of prudence unexampled in the animal kingdom.’ 
But it is also true that ants eat many articles of 
purely vegetable food. Those of Palestine and 
Syria certainly eat all kinds of cake, sweetmeats, 
more or less fruit, bread, meal, and seeds. In the 
neighbourhoodof every threshing-floorand granary, 
and of stables, there are always immense numbers 
of ants, which abstract surprising quantities of 
erain, and store them in their nests. They often 
carry the grains many feet or yards away, along 
well-beaten roads, which cross each other in every 
direction from the heaps of grain. Similar facts have 
been observed in the warmer parts of Europe and 
in India. The Mishna lays down rules in regard 
to the ownership of grain so stored. Maimonides 
has discussed the question as to whether it belongs 
to the owners of the land or to gleaners, deciding 
in favour of the latter. The ants, however, differ 
from him, and are of opinion that the store belongs 
to themselves. I am assured by native peasants, 
well qualified to know, that the ants eat the grain 
during the season of non-production. After the 
first rains, the ants bring out their larve and the 
stored grains to be sunned, Indian ants do the 
same. Many of these grains are more or less 
gnawed, or the edible parts entirely consumed. 
It was the opinion of Aldrovandus and others of 
the ancients, confirmed by the French Academy 
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(Addison’s Guardian, 156, 157) and of N. Pluche 
(Nature displ. i. 128), that the ants systematically 
bit off the head of the grain to prevent its germina- 
tion. I think it unnecessary to aseribe to the ants 
so much intelligence as would be implied in this 
extraordinary measure, but it is no way improb- 
able that the head would be the first part attacked, 
as it is the softest portion of the grain, and the 
most accessible, being uncovered by the silicious 
enyclope, as well as the sweetest morsel of the 
whole. Lubbock tells us of a Texan ant that 
clears disks, 10 or 12 feet in diameter, round the 
entrance to its nest, to allow certain grains known 
as ant-rice, and no others, to grow there. 

Thus the ants ‘are exceeding wise.’ Many of 
their nests also are marvels of construction, some 
composed of galleries and chambers underground, 
some built in the form of mounds or huts above 
the surface. These are grouped in towns, con- 
nected by surface roads, sometimes arched over 
at places, and by underground tunnels. No less 
than 584 species of insects are found in association 
with ants, serving them in various ways, some 
obvious, others not clear. But that they are 
tolerated by the ants for reasons known to them- 
selves is shown by the fact that ants will imnie- 
diately attack and drive out or kill any living 
creatures which they do not like. Many of the 
insects furnish some form of food, as in the case 
of the aphides. Others rid the ants of parasites. 
Others seem to be congenial to them for reasons 
yet to be studied. 

In addition to these insects, not of their own 
family, ants make slaves of other ants. This is 
not done by the capture of adult prisoners, but by 
raids organised for the purpose of stealing the 
eggs, larvee, and pup from the nests of other 
species. These infant captives are taken to the 
nests of their abductors, and raised as slaves. 
These slaves do all or most of the domestic work 
of their masters, who reserve themselves for the 
noble art of war. 

Ants also have accurate methods of division of 
labour. To the younger ones are assigned some of 
the lighter tasks, while the okler ones engage in 
the more serious and laborious work. In some 
cases individuals are appointed to collect honey 
and store it in large sacs in their bodies, to be 
distributed to their idle masters, who do not 
trouble themselves to leave their nests. 

Lubbock thus sums up the evidence that ants 
‘are exceeding wise’: ‘The anthropoid apes no 
doubt approach nearer to man in bodily structure 
than do other animals, but when we consider the 
habits of ants, their social organisation, their large 
communities and elaborate habitations, their road- 
ways, their possession of domestic animals, and 
even, in some cases, of slaves, it must be admitted 
that they have a fair claim to rank next to man in 
the scale of intelligence.’ G. E. Post. 


ANTELOPE.—See Ox. 


ANTHOTHIJAH (anny, AV Antothijah).—A 
man of Benjamin (1 Ch 83). See GENEALOGY. 


ANTHROPOLOGY.—See MAN. 


ANTICHRIST. —See MAN OF 
BANUS.—See LEBANON. 


ANTIOCH (’Avriéyeca).—In Syria, under the 
Seleucids, there appear to have been at least five 
places which at one time or another enjoyed this 
title: Hippos on the hills above the Εἰ. shore of the 
Lake of Galilee (Δ. ἡ πρὸς “Irmw), Gadara (cf. 
Stephanus, De Urbibus; Reland, Pal. 774), Gerasa 
in E. Gilead (’A. ἡ πρὸς τῷ Χρυσορόᾳ), all of them in 
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the Decapolis, and perhaps also Acco or Ptolemais 
(EIead, Hist. Num. 677); but the Antioch in 
Syria was A. on the Orontes, distinguished as 
"A. ἡ πρός, or ἐπὶ, Δάφνῃ, and entitled μητρόπολις 
(ib. 656). 

Under an Eastern people like the Arabs, the 
natural capital of Syria is Damascus, on the borders 
of the Arabian desert. But when the Greeks poured 
into the land after Alexander, it was inevitable 
that they should establish the centre of their govern- 
ment nearer the Mediterranean and Asia Minor. 
Accordingly, when the Seleucid Empire was 
founded, Seleucus Nikator (Jos. 6. Apion, ii. 4) 
selected a site 120 stadia from the sea (Strabo, 
Xvi.), where the Orontes, now El-‘Asi, aud the 
great roads from the Euphrates and Ceele-Syria 
break the long Syrian range and debouech upon the 
coast. The projected Euphrates-Levant railway is 
to pass by the same way. The valley is tolerably 
wide, and both fair and fertile. The city was 
built partly on an island in the river, but mostly 
on the N. bank of the latter, and up the slopes of 
Mt. Silpius. By the time of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(175 B.c.) it consisted of four quarters (τετράπολις, 
Strabo), divided by the long colummed street 
which was a feature of every Greek city in Syria, 
and by a second which cut this obliquely. Temples 
and other large public buildings were erected from 
time to time by the Seleucids and their Roman 
successors. Daphne was a neighbouring grove 
sacred to Apollo (Jos. Ané. XVII. 11. 1; Pliny, HN 
v. 18; 2 Mac 4%), Under the Seleucids the city 
developed a mixed populace, essentially fickle and 
turbulent, who frequently rose against their rulers. 
There were Jews in Antioch from the time of its 
foundation, for Seleucus Nikator gave them the 
rights of citizenship (Jos. Ant. XII. 111. 1. Many 
others must have fled or been carried captive to A. 
during the Maccabeean period (7. XII. XIII. passin). 
The Antiochenes expelled Alexander Balas, and 
offered the crown to Ptolemy Philometor, who, 
however, persuaded them to receive Demetrius 
WNikator (6. XTiLav. 7: but ct 1 Mac 1"). They 
besieged the latter in his palace; but with the 
help of Jonathan Maccabreus and 3000 Jews he 
regained the city, yet soon after was obliged to 
yield it to Alexander’s son Antiochus and his 
general Tryphon (Ané. XIII v. 3; 1 Mac 11°84:), 
Under the Seleucids A. remained till B.c. 88, when 
it was taken by Tigranes of Armenia. When 
Pompey overthrew the latter, he made A. a free 
city, and it became the seat of the Prefect, and 
capital of the Rom. province of Syria. M. Antonius 
ordered the citizens to release all the Jews whom 
they had enslaved, and restore to them their pos- 
sessions (Ant. XIV. xii. 6). When Pompey fell, A. 
sided with Ceesar, and after Actium with Augustus. 
Both of the latter, as well as Herod the Great 
(Ant. XVI. v. 3) and Tiberius, embellished the town 
with theatres, baths, and streets. The harbour 
of A. was Seleucia. The population was very 
vigorous. They revolted several times against 
Rome; and after the disastrous earthquakes of 
A.D. 37 and subsequent years they quickly restored 
the town. Art and literature were cultivated so 
as to draw the praise of Cicero; but with the 
energy and brilliance of this people there was 
ever mixed a notorious insolence and _ scurrility. 
A large number of Romans settled in A., and 
the Jewish community speedily grew in numbers 
and in influence with the rest of the inhabitants 
(Jos. BJ τι. xviii. 5), who protected them in the 
first Jewish revolt against Rome, but afterwards 
displayed a bitter hate against them (24. VII. 
ν. Ὁ} 
it was when A. was filled with these rich and 
varied elements of life—Josephus calls her the 
third city of the Empire, next to Rome and Alex- 
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andria (BJ it. ii. 4)—that she entered the history 
of Christianity. Antiochean Jews and proselyte 
Greeks must have come under the influence of the 
apostles’ ministry in Jerus. Nicolas ‘a proselyte 
of A.’ was one of the seven deacons (Ac6°)._ Upon the 
persecution that arose about Stephen, the disciples 
were scattered as far north as A. (Ac 11), and 
among them some men of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
who began to preach to Grecks (many ancient 
authorities give ‘Grecian Jews,’ but surely Greeks 
are meant,—for otherwise the distinction made 
between the Cypriotes and Cyrenians and the 
other preachers in 1159 is meaningless). To them 
at A. the Church at Jerus. sent Barnabas, who, 
after seeing the situation, went and fetched Paul 
thither from Tarsus. For a year they worked to- 
gether in the church, teaching ; ‘and the disciples 
were called Christians first in A.’ The wit 
of the place was always famous for giving 
names. Prophets arrived from Jerus. predicting a 
famine ; and when this came to pass, the Church of 
A. proved once more the vigour of the population 
from which it was drawn, by sending supplies 
to Jerus. by the hands of Barnabas and Saul 
(ib. 273°), These returned to A., and after their 
ministry ‘in the church’ they were sent forth by 
the port of Seleucia to Cyprus on Paul’s first great 
missionary journey (131) ; and from this to A. they 
returned, with their report of faith among the 
Gentiles (14°), When Jews came down to teach 
the necessity of circumcision for the latter, the 
Church at A. sent Barnabas and Paul to Jerus. to 
claim for them freedom from the law (151); and 
a deputation from Jerus. returned with the two 
ambassadors (157°), After ministering for a time 
in A., Paul and Barnabas set forth on their 
second journey by the Cilician gates (Ramsay) to 
Lystra (15°); Paul returned (18%); and A. was the 
starting-point of his third journey (éb.%), which 
also was taken into Asia Minor, by the Syrian and 
Cilician gates, one great line of the advance- 
ment of Christianity westward. A. was not only 
the first Gentile Church, but may be called the 
mother of all the rest. This pre-eminence she con- 
tinued to enjoy ; for it was probably her missionary 
originality, rather than the tradition which made 
Peter her bishop for two years (ef. Gal 2%), 
that gave her Patriarch precedence of those of 
Rome, Constantinople, Jerus., and Alexandria. 
A. was the birthplace of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Jolin Chrysostom, and Evagrius. As long as she 
remained part of an empire with its centre in 
Europe, A. continued the virtual capital of Syria. 
When the Arabs came, she, the city of the Levant, 
yielded to the city of the Desert; and though 
with the Crusaders she became once more the pivot 
of the West in its bearing on Syria, and the centre 
of the Principality of A. (from Taurus to Nahr-el- 
Kebir), she fell away again when they left, and 
gave up to Damascus even her Christian Patriarch. 
Now Antaki (Turkish), or Antakiyeh (Arab.), she 
is a meagre town of 6000 inhabitants. Besides the 
ruins of Justinian’s wall there are no ancient 
remains of importance. 
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ANTIOCH IN PISIDIA (Ἀντιόχεια Πισιδία, more 
correctly rendered ‘ Pisidian Antioch’) is defined 
by Strabo (pp. 569, 557, 577) as a city of 
Phrygia towards or near Pisidia. It was prob- 
ably one of the sixteen Antiochs founded by 
Seleucus Nikator (301-280; Appian, Syr. 57), and 
named after his father. The inhabitants claimed 
to be colonists from Magnesia on the Meander ; 
but traditions claiming Greek origin for Phrygian 
cities were fashionable and untrustworthy. In 
190 B.c. it was declared free by the Romans; and 
its history is unknown until in 39 B.c. it was made 
by Antony part of the kingdom of Amyntas (as 
we learn from Appian, Civ. v. 75, cf. Strabo, p. 
569); on whose death in 25 it passed into Rom. 
hands as part of the province GALATIA. At 
some time earlier than 6 B.c. (CIZ iii. 6974) 
Augustus made it a colonia with Latin rights 
(Digest, 50. 15. 8, 10) with the name Ceesareia 
Antiocheia, the administrative ccntre of the 
southern half of the province, and the military 
centre of a series of colonie (Lystra, Parlais, 
Cremna, Comama, Olbasa) founded to defend the 
province against the unruly and dangerous Pisidi- 
ans in the fastnesses of the Taurus mountains, 
The region or district to winch Antioch belonged 
is called Phrygia by Strabo (and also in Ac 16° 
1823, according to the South-Galatian theory, held 
by some scholars, disputed by others), Pisidian 
Phrygia by Ptolemy V., 5. 4, Pisidia by Ptoleiny v., 
4, 11, and by later authorities, showing that 
gradually that part of Phrygia, which was included 
in the province Galatia and separated from the 
great mass of Phrygia (which was part of the 
province Asia), was merged in Pisidia. Thus the 
name Antioch towards Pisidia (Strabo, A.D. 19), or 
Pisidian Antioch (to distinguish it from Antioch 
on the Mzeander or Carian Antioch), gave place to 
the name Antioch of Pisidia (Ptolemy V., 4. 11, and 
some MSS. of Ac 134). The influence of the 
preaching of Paul and Barnabas in Antioch radi- 
ated over the whole region connected politically with 
the city (Ac 1333). Antioch (as Arundel discovered) 
is situated about 2 miles E. from Yalowatch 
on the skirts of the long ridge called Sultan-Dagh, 
in a strong situation, about 3600 ft. above sea- 
level, overlooking a large and fertile plain, which 
stretches away S.E. to the Limnai (Egerdir 
Lake), and is drained by the river Anthios. ‘The 
ruins, which are impressive and of great extent, 
have never as yet been carefully examined. An- 
tioch was a great seat of the worship of Men 
Askaénos ; but the large estates and numerous 
temple-slaves ruled by the priests were confiscated 
by the Romans. Jewish colonists were always 
favoured by the Seleucid kings, who found them 
good and trusty supporters; many thousands of 
Jews were settled in the cities of Phrygia (Jos. 
Ant, XII. ili. f.; Cicero, pro Flacco, 28. 66-8); 
and a synagogue at Antioch is mentioned Ac 13%, 
The influence ascribed to the ladies of Antioch (Ac 
13°°) is characteristic of Phrygia and Asia Minor 
generally, where women enjoyed great considera- 
tion, and often held office in the cities (see Paris, 
Quatenus femine res publicas attigerint, 1891). 


LITERATURE.—Antioch is described by Arundel, Discoveries in 
As. Min. i. 281f., and by Hamilton, Researches in As. Min. i. 
472f.; see also Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp. pp. 25-35, St. 
Paul, pp. 99-107: inadequate articles in Pauly-Wissowa, Ency- 
clop,, and other geographical dictionaries Σ many inscriptions in 
Sterrett, Epigraphic Journey in As. Min. p. 121ff., Wolfe Ea- 
pedition in As. Min. p. 218 ff.: Ritter, Hrdkunde von Asien, 
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ANTIOCHIANS (’Avrioxets, 2 Mac 4% }9), — The 
efforts of Antiochus Epiphanes to spread Gr. 
culture and Gr. customs throughout his dominions 
were diligently furthered by a section of the Jews. 
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The leader of this Hellenizing party, Jason, brother 
of the high priest Onias I11., offered a large sum 
of money to Antioclius to induce the king to 
transfer the high priesthood to himself, and along 
with certain other favours to allow the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem ‘to be enrolled as Antiochians,’ that 
is, to grant them the titles and privileges of 
citizens of Antioch. What was the precise nature 
of the desired privileges we do not know. Antiochus 
acceded to the proposal of Jason, and shortly after- 
wards a party of ‘Antiochians’ from Jerusalem 
was sent by lim as a sacred deputation, to convey 
a contribution of money for the festival of Heracles 
at Tyre. H. A. WHITE. 


ANTIOCHIS (’Avrioxyls, 2 Mac 4530), a concubine 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, who, in accordance with 
an old Oriental custom, assigned to her for her 
maintenance the revenues of the two Cilician 
cities, Tarsus and Mallus. This grant gave rise 
to disturbances among the inhabitants of the two 
cities, but we are not told what means were taken 
by Autiochus to allay their discontent. 

, H. A. WHITE. 

ANTIOCHUS (’Avrioyos, 1 Mac 1916 14”; οἵ, Jos. 
Ant. x11. v. 8), the father of Numenius, who was 
one of the envoys sent (c. 144 B.C.) by Jonathan the 
Maccabee to renew the covenant made by Judas 
with the Romans, and to enter into friendly rela- 
tions with the Spartans. Η. A. WHITE. 


ANTIOCHUS I. (Avrioxos, ‘the opposer’), sur- 
named Soter, ‘deliverer,’ was born B.C. 324, son of 
of Seleucus Nikator and of Apama, a princess of 
Sogdiana. He succeeded his father (B.c. 280) on 
the throne of Syria, but during the nineteen years 
of 115 reign was concerned chiefly with the prose- 
cution of lis claims to the tlirone of Macedonia, 
with the maintenance of his empire against Kelts 
and eastern revolts, and with the repression of 
the Gauls who had settled in Asia Minor. He was 
slain by one of the latter in battle (B.c. 261). The 
possession of Cole-Syria was a matter of dispute 
between him and Ptolemy Philadelphus (Ist Syrian 
War), but it remained under the sovereignty of the 
latter, and the S. districts do not appear to have 
been invaded by Antiochus. Rh. W. Moss. 


ANTIOCHUS II. (surnamed Theos, ‘a god’) 
succeeded his father, A. I., as king of Syria in B.C. 
261. His kingdom was invaded soon after his 
accession by the generals of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(2nd Syrian War), who occupied several of the 
principal towns on the coast of Asia Minor. Peace 
was concluded (B.C. 250), probably on condition 
that A. should put away his wife Laodice, marry 
Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy, and transfer the 
succession to her issue (Athen. ii. 45). In a short 
time either Laodice was recalled, or A. endeavoured 
to reconcile her; but, in mistrust or revenge for 
the insult passed upon her, she plotted against A.., 
caused him (B.C. 246) to be poisoned and Berenice’s 
infant to be put to death, and secured the throne 
for her son Seleucus (App. Syr. 65; Justin, xxvii. 1; 
Val. Max. ix. 14.1). There are strong evidences 
that A. conferred upon several cities of Asia Minor 
a democratic constitution and the rights of auto- 
nomy. His surname was given him by the Miles- 
ians in gratitude for his victory over their tyrant 
Timarchus (App. Syr. 65). The Jews in these 
cities, and notably in Ephesus, shared in these 
rights of citizenship; and this was the case, 
both in the arrangement of cities rebuilt during 
the Hellenic age, and in the reorganisation of 
older cities effected chiefly by A. 11. Sce Arrian, 
17 1Ὁ0 ἀπὸ 18.2; Jos; Ant. XU. ili, Ὁ: Apion. 
4; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscript. Grec. nn. 166, 
171. Dn 11° is traditionally interpreted of Anti- 


échus (Jerome, ad Dan. 11°), but the latter part of 
the verse is almost hopelessly corrupt. 
Kt. W. Moss. 

ANTIOCHUS III. (‘the Great’) was the son of 
Selencus I<allinicus (B.c. 246-226), and sueceeded 
to the throne of Syria on the death of his brother, 
Seleucus Kcraunus (B.c. 223). Immediately after 
his accession he made war upon Egypt; and in two 
successive campaigns he led his army as far as 
Dora, a few miles to the N. of Caesarea. A truce 
suspended hostilities for a time (Polyb. v. 60; 
Justin, xxx. 1, 2), during which he put down 
Molo’s rebellion in Media. In B.c, 218 he again 
drove the Egyp. forces southwards, and himself 
wintered at Piolemais; but the next year he was 
completely defeated at Raphia (Polyb. v. 51-87; 
Strabo, xvi. 759), near Gaza, and left Ptolemy 
Philopator in undisputed possession of Ceele-Syria 
and Phoenicia. The following years he spent in 
warfare against Acheus, whom he took in B.C. 
214, and in Parthia and Bactria, whiere his suc- 
cesses gained for him his surname. But on 
Ptolemy’s death, in B.c. 204, he formed an alliance 
with Philip of Macedon for the partition of Egypt 
between the two powers (Liv. xxxi. 14). In Juda 
he found a party among the Jews alienated from 
Egypt, and with their help he extended his king- 
dom to the Sinaitie peninsula. But an invasion 
of his dominions by Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
checked his further progress; and in his absence 
Scopas, an Egyp. general, overran Judea, and 
recovercd the lost territories. A. hastened to 
oppose him, and at Paneas (IIdveov, a grotto of 
Pan, which gave its name to the district), near the 
source of the Jordan, gained a decisive victory 
(B.c. 198), which made him again master of all 
Pal {ΠΟΙ ΡΣ νι lo, xxvii’; Τἰν. xxx, 19; sles, 
Ant, XII, 111. 3). Judea was thus finally connected 
with the Seleucid dynasty. Syrian στρατηγοί, or 
military governors, were appointed; and regular 
taxes were imposed, and leased to contractors in 
the several towns. <A. further guaranteed the 
inviolability of the temple, and provided by ample 
grants for the performance of its services (Jos. 
Ané. XI. ili. 4. With a view to pacify Lydia and 
Phrygia, he sent there 2000 Jewish families 
from Mesopotamia with grants of land and im- 
munity from taxation. The intervention of the 
Romans prevented any further expedition against 
Egypt: and a treaty was made by which Ptolemy 
Epiphanes took in marriage A.’s daughter Cleo- 
patra, who was promised as her dower the three 
provinces of Ceele-Syria, Phoenicia, and Pal. (Polyb. 
xxvill. 17; App. $77. δ; liv. xxxv. 13; Jos, Anz. 
X11. iv. 1). The transfer of the provinces them- 
selves appears not to have taken place, though the 
queen for a time shared in their revenue. Judea 
was probably occupied by Syrian and Egyp. garri- 
sons side by side; and the people were subjected 
to a twofold tyranny. A. retained the nominal 
sovereignty ; butin B.C. 196 he left Pal. in order to 
conduct an expedition against Asia Minor (Liv. 
xxxlil, 19), and became involved in a long war with 
Nome. Te was finally defeated in the battle of 
Magnesia (B.c. 190), and three years later was 
killed in an insurrection at Elymais. Dn 11?" is 
traditionally interpreted of him, and he is men- 
tioned in 1 Mac 1.0 868, The statements in the 
latter passage should be compared with App. Sy. 
36 and Liv. xxxvii. 44, 56. R. W. Moss. 


ANTIOCHUS IY. EPIPHANES ([Ἐπιφανής, ‘illus- 
trious’; also named ἐπιμανής, ‘madman,’ Polyb. 
XXvi. 10; νικηφόρος, * victorious,’ and θεός, on coins 
and in Jos. Ané. ΧΙ]. v. 5), second son of A. the 
Great, was for 14 years a hostage at Rome, and, 
after expelling Heliodorus, succeeded his own 
brother Seleucus Philopator in B.c. 175 His 
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policy was to spread Greek culture (Tac, Hist. v. 8) 
through his dominions, and so knit the various 
peoples into a compact and single-purposed unity. 
Soon after his accession he was called upon to 
settle a dispute at Jerus. between the high priest 
Onias ΠΙ|. and his brother Jason, the leader of the 
Hellenizing party. Onias was driven from Jerus. 
(2 Mac 44°); and Jason secured the high priesthood 
by the payment to the king of a large sum of 
money and the promise thoroughly to Hellenize 
the city (2 Mae 4°16, 1 Mac 1%; Jos. Ant. XII. 
v. 1). A. soon after visited the city in person, and 
was received with every mark of honour (2 Mac 453). 
In B.c. 171 Jason was himself supplanted by 
Menelaus, who offered larger bribes ; but the next 
year he was encouraged by a rumour of the king’s 
death in Egypt to besiege Jerus. (2 Mac 5’). The 
tidings reached A. as he was in the midst of his 
second prosperous campaign in Egypt, and at once, 
‘in a furious mind,’ he marched against Jerus. 
The city was taken, many thousands of the people 
were massacred, and the temple was robbed of its 
treasures (1 Mac 17-*4, 2 Mac 54); Jos. Ant. 
xl. v. 3; Apion. ii. 7). Philip, a Phrygian of 
specially barbarous temper (2 Mac 5”), was left 
behind as governor of Jerus., and A. proceeded 
with the spoils of the temple to Antioch. 

In B.c. 168 A. set out on his last expedition 
against Egypt, and was approaching Alexandria to 
besiege it when he received trom the Romans 
Sale ea orders to refrain from making war 
upon the Ptolemies (App. Syr. 66; Liv. xlv. 12; 
Polyb. xxix. 11; Justin, xxxiv. 3) Reluctantly 
he withdrew from Egypt, and vented his rage upon 
Jerus. (see Dn 1139. Apollonius, one of the chief 
officers of revenue, was detached with an army of 
22.000 men, with instructions to exterminate the 
Jewish people and to colonise the city with Greeks 
(2 Mac 5%, 1 Mac 1% 38). Availing himself of the 
Sabbath law, Apollonius chose that day for entrance 
into Jerus., and met with no effective resistance. 
The men were killed, except a few who took refuge 
with Judas Maccabzeus in flight, and the women 
and children sold into slavery. The city was set 
on fire, its walls thrown down, and their materials 
used to fortify anew the old city of David, which 
thenceforth uninterruptedly for 26 years was 
occupied by a Syrian garrison. Menelaus still 
remained high priest, but it is difficult to under- 
stand what his dutics were, as the daily sacrifices 
are said to have ceased in the month of Sivan 
(June). 

A decree was then promulgated by A. through- 
out his kingdom that in religion, law, and custom 
‘all should be one people’ (1 Mac 1%; Polyb. 
XxXxvili, 18). In Judéa alone the edict secms to 
have met with serious opposition. Accordingly 
the observance of the Sabbath, circumcision, and 
abstinence from unclean food were specifically for- 
bidden under the penalty of death. Upon the 
altar of burnt-offering a smaller altar was built, 
and on the 25th of Chislev (Dec. 168) sacrifice was 
offered upon it to the Olympic Zeus (1 Mac 1”, 
2 Mac 62; Jos. Ant. XI. v. 4: sce Dn 11%. The 
phrase in Dn, op) ppwa, may have other refer- 
ence, and is not without linguistic difficulty ; but 
its oldest interpretation, in the LXX, is βδέλυγμα 
ἐρημώσεως, Which exactly agrees with the expression 
in 1 Mac 154), The courts, too, of the temple were 
polluted by indecent orgies. At the same time the 
worship of Zeus Xenios was instituted in the Sam. 
temple on Mt. Gerizim. The festivals of Bacchus 
were introduced into the various towns, and the 
Jews compelled to take part in them (2 Mac 
6’). A monthly search was made (1 Mac 15°); and 
the possession of a copy of the book of the law 
was punishable by death. Similar measures were 
taken in all the cities frequented by the Jews in 
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the Syrian kingdom, and even in Egypt (2 Mac 
6°-*), The effect upon the better Jews was to 
arouse a Spirit of heroism, which showed itself at 
first only in an inflexible refusal to renounce 
Judaism. ‘They chose to die . . . and they died’ 
(1 Mac 1°); and 2 Mac 64-7 records with licence 
certain instances which are further elaborated in 
4 Mac, and of which Philo makes use in Quod 
omnis prob, lib. § 13 (Mang. ii. 459). Open resist- 
ance occurred first at Modin (Mwdéectv or Mwéecelx), 
a mountain village E. of Lydda and N.W. of Jerus. 
When the king’s commissioner came to see that 
the edict was obeyed, Mattathias, the head of the 
priestly Hasmonzan family, refused compliance, 
killed the officer, and fled to the hills (1 Mac 215-28. 
Jos. Ant. XII. vi. 2: a tradition ascribes the first 
rising to an outrage attempted upon a Jewish 
bride). His example was imitated by many others 
(1 Mae 2%); but a great slaughter of them took 
place through their refusal to defend themselves on 
a Sabbath (1 Mac 23%), Mattathias persuaded 
his followers that the law of the Sabbath did not 
override the right of defence, and was joined by 
many of the Asidzans (᾿Ασιδαῖοι, 07°99 HLASIDIM). 
His bands traversed the country, harassing the 
Syrians with a guerilla warfare, everywhere de- 
stroying the symbols of idolatry (1 Mac 2*-4%), 

Towards the end of B.c. 167 Mattathias died, 
and was succeeded in the military chieftainship of 
his party by his son Judas Maccabzeus (wh. see). 
After pursuing for a time with invariable success 
his father’s practice of cutting off small companies 
of the enemy by surprises, Judas found his 
followers strong and expert enough to be trusted in 
larger enterprises. In turn he routed an army of 
Syrians and Samaritans under the command of 
Apollonius, and a greater host at Bethhoron under 
Seron, the general of Cele-Syria (1 Mac 3-4; Jos. 
Ant. XII. vil. 1). When news of the revolt of Judea 
reached A., he himself was obliged to set out upon 
an expedition into Parthia and Armenia, where 
insurrection was spreading and the taxes were 
withheld (Tac. Hist. v.8; App. Syr. 45; Miiller, 
Fragm. i. 10). But he left Lysias behind, as 
regent and guardian of his son, with orders to 
depopulate Judsea (1 Mac 33:35, Jos. Ané. XII. vii. 2). 
Lysias at once despatched a large body of troops 
under the command of Ptolemy, Nicanor, and 
Gorgias; and with them came merchants to 
purchase the expected Jewish slaves (1 Mac 3°84). 
At Emmaus (’Exzaovz, the modern AmwéAs), Judas 
inflicted so signal a defeat upon Gorgias that the 
Syrian troops fled out of the country (1 Mae 4°’). 
In B.c. 165 Lysias in person led a still larger army 
against Judas, but was completely defeated at 
Bethzur (1 Mac 425-35... Jos. Ant. XII. vii. 5). Judas 
regained possession of the entire country except 
the citadel in Jerus., and on the 25th of Chislev 
the daily sacrifices were restored (1 Mac 453, 2 Mac 
10°; Jos. Ant. XII. vil. 6 and 7; Middoth, 1. 6; 
Megiltlath Taanith, 88 17, 20, 23). Meanwhile A. 
had been baffled in an attempt to plunder in 
Elymais (1 Mac 6!) the temple of Nanaia (‘the 
desire of women,’ Dn 11°, identified with Artemis, 
Polyb. xxxi. 11; with Aphrodite, App. Syr. 60; 
or more probably with Adonis or Tanimuz). He 
retired to Babylon, and thence to Tab in Persia, 
where he became mad and died (B.C. 164). 


LITERATURE.—Liv. xli.-xlv.3 Polyb. xxvi.-xxxi.; App. Syr. 45, 
66; Justin, xxiv. 3, are the principal classical authorities. Dn 
1121-45 15. generally interpreted of A. 1v. (Jerome, ad Dan. c. 11), 
and he is supposed to have been in the thought of the writer of 
Rev 135, The Megillath Antiochus is legendary, post-Talmudic 
in date, and of little worth as history. Dérenbourg, Hist. 
59-63, extracts from Megillath Taanith, which, with 1 and 2 
Mac and Jos. Ant. xn. v., is the only Jewish source of value. 


R. W. Moss. 
ANTIOCHUS Y. (Evxdrwp, ‘born of a noble 
father’) succeeded his father, A. Epiphanes, in 
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B.c. 164, at the age of 9 (App. Syr. 46, 66) or 
of 11 (Euseb. Chron. Arm. 1. 348) years. Epiph. 
had appointed his foster-brother (2 Mac 9539) Philip 
as his son’s guardian (1 Mac 6% ©; Jos. Ant. XII. 
ix. 2); but Lysias, the governor of the provinces 
from the Euphrates to Egypt, assumed that 
function (1 Mac 3°). In B.c. 163 Lysias and A. 
led an expedition to the relief of Jerus., which was 
being besieged by Judas Maccab. (1 Mac 67° ; Jos. 
Ant, XII. ix. 3). The armies met at Bethzacharias, 
some 9 miles to the N. of Bethsura (DBethzur), 
where Judas was defeated (Jos. Ant. XII. ix. 4; 
Wars, I.i. 5; 1 Mae 6%). [2 Mac 13:8. 2’, on the other 
hand, represents Judas as victorious, but is clearly 
unhistorical.] A. took Bethsura, and proceeded 
to lay stege to Jerus. Within the city scarcity of 
food was soon felt, as the year was a Sabbatical 
one (1 Mac 655; and news that Philip was 
approaching Antioch was received by the besiegers. 
Peace was made on the condition that the Jews 
should be left undisturbed in their national 
customs (1 Mac 6, 2 Mae 13%); but A. violated 
this condition by destroying the city fortifications 
and imprisoning the high priest (1 Mac 6°; Jos. 
Ant, XII.ix. 7). Philip was conquered with ease at 
Antioch; but in B.c. 162 A. himself was betrayed 
into the hands of his cousin, Demetrius Soter, and 
put to death (1 Mac 7", 2 Mac 143; Jos. Ané. XII. 
x. 1; App. Syr. 47; Polyb. xxxi. 19; Liv. Lit. 46). 
He Ἄν. OSS. 
ANTIOCHUS VI. (surnamed Ἐπιφανὴς Διόνυσος on 
coins, but θεός in Jos. Ant. XIII. vil. 1) was a son of 
Alexander Balas (App. Syr. 68) and Cleopatra. 
In B.c. 145, while still a child, he was brought 
from Arabia, where he had remained with his 
father’s captor, and set up by Diodotus (Tryphon, 
wh. see) as a claimant to the throne of Syria, 
then held by Demetrius Nikator. Tryphon secured 
the support of the Syrian generals, and of Jonathan 
(wh. see), who was appointed to the civil and 
ecclesiastical, Simon to the military, headship of 
Pal.: and A. was acknowledged as king by the 
creater part of Syria. The success of Jonathan 
in subduing the whole country from Tyre and 
Damascns to Eeypt aroused the jealousy or the 
fear of Tryphon, who, by stratagem, imprisoned 
and afterwards put him to death (B.c. 143). The 
next year (or possibly later: see Jos. Ant. XIII. 
vli. 1; 1 Mac 13°!; App. Syr. 67, 68 ; Justin, xxxvi. 
1; but the evidence of coins is in favour of the 
earlier date) Tryphon procured the assassination of 
A. by surgeons (Liv. Epié. 55), and assumed the 
crown of 8. Syria in his stead. R. W. Moss. 


ANTIOGHUS VII. (surnamed Σιδήτης, from the 
place of his education, Side in Pampliylia, Euseb. 
Chron. Arm. 1, 349; also εὐσεβής in Jos. Ané. XIII. 
vill. 2; and εὐεργέτης on comms) was the second son of 
Demetrius Soter. In B.c. 138 he expelled Tryphon, 
and without further opposition obtained the throne 
of Syria. At first he confirmed to Simon im- 
munities granted by former kings, and added the 
right of coining money (1 Mae 157°); but after- 
wards demanded the surrender of the principal 
fortresses (1 Mac 15°8*!), Simon refused to give 
them up, and defeated the king’s officer Cendebzeus 
tl diac 16! Ὁ; Jos,.Ant. XI. vu. 3). In B.c, 135 
A. in person led an army into Judea, and besieged 
Jcrus. The siege lasted for many months, in the 
course of which A. sent sacrifices into the city at 
the Feast of Tabernacles (Jos. Ant. XIII. viii. 2), but 
allowed no provisions to pass his lines. Peace was 
at length made on terms which restored the Syrian 
supremacy (Jos. Ané. XIII. vil. 3), without unduly 
ee the intervention of Rome (2d. XIII. ix. 2). 

n B.c. 129 Hyrcanus (wh. see) accompanied A. 
in an expedition against the Parthians, but the 
next year the king fell in battle with Arsaces VII. 


(ὁ. XIII. vin. 4; App. Sy7. 68; Justin, xxxviii. 10; 
Liv. £pit. 55). hk. W. Moss. 


ANTIPAS (Antipater).—See under Hrrop. 


ANTIPAS (’Avrfaras).—Only mentioned in Rey 2", 
in the Epistle to the Church of Pergamum, in the 
following terms: ‘I know where thou dwellest, 
where the throne of Satan is; and thou holdest my 
name, and didst not deny my faith, cven (or and) 
in the days of Antipas (nominative), my witness, 
(my) faithful one, who was slain among you, 
where Satan dwelleth.’ Some authorities insert ἐν 
ais (‘in which’) after the word ‘days’; and two 
versions take the word Antipas as a verb, ἀντεῖπας 
(‘thou didst contradict’); but there is no pro- 
bability that this is correct. WH think it not 
unlikely that ᾿Αντίπα in the gen. should be read. 

Various allegorical interpretations of the name 
are eurrent, one making A. the withstander of 
all, and identifying him with Timothy; another 
descending as low as Antipas=Antipapa. But the 
name must in all likehhood be that of a real man, 
and is probably a shortened form of Antipater. 

Antipas does not occur in the lists of the 70 disciples 
(Pseud.-Dorotheus, Solomon of Basra), but Andreas and Arethas, 
the commentators on the Apocalypse, speak of having read the 
acts of bis martyrdom. These are to be found in the Acta 
Sanetorum, April 11 (April, tom. ii. pp. 2, 4, and 907). They are 
rhetorical and late in their present form, and give no par- 
ticulars of the saint’s life. They represent him as being cast 
into a heated brazen bull in the temple of Artemis, by order 
of a nameless governor during Domitian’s persecution. He was 
apparently Bishop of Pergamum. According to one form of his 
Acts (quoted by tbe Bollandists from a Synaxarion), he prayed 
that tbose suffcring from toothacbe might be relieved at his 
tomb. The bull in which he suffered was shown at Con- 
stantinople (Cedrenus, 566, ed. Par.). In the Ethiopic calendar 
his day is the 16th of Miyazia. M. R. JAMES. 


ANTIPATER (’Avriwarpos).—A., son of Jason, was 
one of two ambassadors sent by Jonathan to the 
Romans and to the Spartans to renew ‘the friend- 
ship and the confederacy’ (1 Mae 12/6 14°), 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ANTIPATRIS (’Avrivarpis), Ac 23°.—A city at 
the foot of the Judean lills, on the road from 
Jerusalem to Ceesarea: founded by Herod the Great. 
The various notices of its position, in relation to 
places near, are fully explained by placing this 
city at the large ruined mound above the source 
of the ‘Anjah River, north-east of Jafia. This site 
is now called [tds el ‘Ain, ‘the spring-head’; the 
Greek name having, as is usual in Palestine, been 
lost. The ruins include the shell of a large medi- 
zeval castle, which is probably that called Mirabel 
in the 12th cent. For a full discussion of this 
question, see SW P vol. ii. sheet xiii. Josephus has 
been wrongly supposed to place Antipatris at 
Caphar Saba, farther north (Ané. xl. xv. 1, 
KVI, ¥. 2; Wars, 1. xx1. 9). C. R. CONDER. 


ANUB (3:17).—A man of Judah (1 Ch 45). 
GENEALOGY. 


See 


ANVIL (oyp, a stroke, blow).—The word occurs 
with this meaning only in Is 417, The anvil of 
the East is a boot-shaped piece of metal inserted 
in a section of oak or walnut log. Larger or 
smaller, it is used by tinsmiths, shoemakers, silver- 
smiths, and blacksmiths. The description of the 
metal worker in Is 4167 is one that might have 
been taken from the Arab workshop of the present 
day. Asthe Oriental artisan has only a few simple 
tools at his command, his work lacks the precision 
and uniformity attained in the West by elaborate 
machinery. Hence vivacious comment during the 
process of manufacture, and a feeling of triumph 
at times when the article turns out according to 
sample. The act of welding on the anvil, to which 
the prophet alludes, is esp. a moment of noisy 
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enthusiasm and mutusl encouragement between 
the smith and his fellow-workman on the other 
side of the anvil. They then call out to each other 
to strike more rapidly and vigorously, before the 
metal cools, crying ‘shidd! shidd’! the Arabic 
equivalent of Isaiah’s ‘hazak’! ‘be of good 
courage!’ Then the term applied to the soldering 
—‘tob’! Arab. ‘tayyib’! that is, ‘good’ !—is at once 
a call to cease from further hammering, and a 
declaration that the work is satisfactory. 
G. M. MACKIE. 

ANY.—1. Being probably composed of an one, 
and dim. ending y (old Eng. ig), ‘any’ means ‘one 
at all,’ ‘one of whatever kind.’ Of this orig. 
meaning good examples are Ps 4° ‘ Who will show 
us any good ?’ 2 P 89 ‘not willing that any should 
perish.’ 2. Any is not now used in the sing. with- 
out ‘one,’ ‘more,’ or the like, but we find Jer 2374 
‘Can any hide himself in secret places that I shall 
not see him?’ Ezk 713 ‘neither shall any strengthen 
himself’; so Zec 13°, Jn 2% etc. 3. Any thing as 
an adverb=‘at all,’ ‘in any respect,’ is found 
2 Ch 9” ‘it (silver) was not any thing (RV ‘was 
nothing’) accounted of’; Gal 5° ‘neither cireum- 
cision availeth any thing’ (RV ‘anything’); Nu 
1713. ‘Whosoever cometh any thing near unto the 
tabernacle of the Lord shall die’ (RV ‘Every one 
that cometh near, that cometh near unto the tab. 
of the Lord, dieth’); and even (Ae 25%) ‘neither 
. .. have I offended any thing at all’ (RV ‘have 
I sinned at all’). 4. Any ways=in any respect, 
mod. ‘anywise,’ occurs Lv 204 ‘if the people of the 
land do any ways hide their eyes from the man’; 
Nu 30” ‘if he shall any ways make them void’ 
(RV ‘if he shall make them null and void’); 2 Ch 
328, Cf. Pr. Bk. ‘All those who are any ways 
aftlicted.’ J. HASTINGS. 


APACE.—‘ Apace meant first of all ‘at a foot 
pace,’ z.e. slowly. But before 1611 it had acquired 
the opp. meaning, ‘at a quick pace,’ and in that 
sense only is it used in AV. It occurs 2 5. 18” 
‘And he came a.’ (7177 35); Ps 68 ‘Kings of 
armies did flee a.’ (paw ptm, RV ‘flee, they flee’); 
Jer 46° ‘their mighty ones . . . are fled a.’ Also 
in Ps 58°, Pr. Bk. (and RV, ν. ‘like water that 
runneth a.’ ; and Sir 43" ‘He maketh the snow to 
fall a.’ (κατέσπευσε χιόνα). Cf. Ps in Metre 927— 


‘When those that lewd and wicked are 
spring quickly up like grass, 
And workers of iniquity 
do flourish all apace.’ 


‘Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds. 
Shaks. Rom. and Jul. iii. 2. 1. 


* Small weeds have grace, great weeds do grow apace.’ 
Rich dil, 5 1515: 
J. HASTINGS. 
APAME (‘Arduy).—Daughter of Bartacus, and 
concubine of Darius I. (1 Es 4”), 


APES (asp, képhim, πίθηκοι, simiae).—Animals 
of the simian type, imported by the merchant 
navy of Solomon (1 K 10%, 2 Ch 97). There is 
no reason to believe that any one kind, or even 
family, of apes is intended. Many kinds were 
known to the ancients, and the ships of Asia 
and Africa constantly brought then, as they do 
now, various species of apes and monkeys. Aris- 


totle divides the simians into three groups—the | 


κῆβοι, the πίθηκοι, and the κυνοκέφαλοι. But it is 


clear that the translators of the LXX did not | 


understand κῆβοι to be the equivalent of képhim, | 
for they have translated the latter πίθηκοι. As a 
naturalist, Solomon would no doubt have wished 
specimens of as many kinds as possible of so curious 


an animal as the ape, and, regis ad cacmplar, it | ti 


would have been fashionable among his courtiers 
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to possess these grotesque mimics of humanity. 
Hence the steady market for apes as well as 
peacocks and ivory. G. E. Post. 


APELLES (’AzeAAjs).—The name of a Christian 
greeted by St. Paul in Ro 16”, and described as 
the ‘approved in Christ.’ It was the name borne 
by a distinguished tragic actor, and by members of 
the household. Most commentators quote also 
Hor. Sat. i. 5. 100, Credat Iudeus Apclla, non ego. 
See Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 172; Sanday and 
Headlam, Romans, p. 425. For later traditions, 
which are valueless, see Acta Sanct., April, iii. 4. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

APHAEREMA (’Adelpeua), 1 Mac 11%.—A district 
taken from Samaria and added to Judea by De- 
metrius Soter (Ané. XIII. iv. 9), probably that round 
the city Ephraim. C. R. CONDER. 


APHARSACHITES.—See next article. 


APHARSATHCHITES (s:snmpy Ezr 4°, probably 
the same as the Apharsachites,* x>075x EEzr 5° 6°).— 
A colony of the Assyrians in Samaria; an eastern 
people subject to the Assyrians. Ewald (2.J. iv. 
1878, p. 216) identifies them with the Παρητακηνοί 
(acre i, 101), a tribe of the Medes, dwelling on 
the borderland between Media and Persia. 

J. MACPHERSON. 

APHARSITES (s:prps Ezr 4°).—One of the nations 
transported to Samaria by the Assyrians. Other- 
wise unknown. By many (eg. Ewald, Af. iv. 
216) supposed to Ἃ Persians; δῚ9 with the 

rosthetic x in the Heb. form. Others have con- 
jecturally identified them with the Parrhasians of 
BK. Media. J. MACPHERSON. 


APHEK (pox ‘a fortress’).—This was the name 
of at least four places in Palestine. 

1. A city whose king was slain by Joshua (Jos 
12}8), where we should read with the LXX, ‘the 
king of Aphek in Sharon.’ This is probably the 
city mentioned in 1 S 4, The Israelites were 
at Ebenezer, between Mizpeh and Shen. With 
common consent Mizpeh is located at Neby Samwit, 
but Shen is unknown, so Ebenezer and Aphek still 
await identification. Jaxon, in the plain of Sharon, 
a strong position commanding the main entrance 
to Samaria, would suit admirably, but no echo of 
the ancient name has been heard in the district. 

2. A city in the territory of Asher (Jos 134 
1990) from which the Canaanites were never 
expelled (Jg 15: - where it is written p*5s). 
Apparently in the vicinity of Achzib, its position 
is uncertain. A possible identification is’Afka on 
the Adonis, Ναΐν lbrahim, but this seems to be 
too far north. 

8. A spot, generally supposed to be in the plain 
of Esdraelon, whence the Philistines advanced to 
the battle of Gilboa (1S 291). Wellhausen and W. 
R. Smith give reasons for thinking this identical 
with 1; and G. A. Smith now agrees (δέ, 
1895, 252). If the identity is established, the 
Philistines assembled in Sharon, and approached 
Jezreel by way of Dothan. If, however, they 
moved from Shunem to Aphek, against Saul, the 
place must be sought in some ‘ fortress’ westward 
of Jezreel; the fountain near which Israel was 
encamped being most likely “Ain Jaldd, at the N. 
base of Gilboa. Jukié‘a, on the mountain itself, 
is hardly possible. 

4 The scene of Benhadad’s disastrous defeat 
(1 IKK 205-8), This place was in the mishér, wn, 
the table-land east of the Jordan, and is probably 
identical with Fik, on the lip of the valley eastward 


* Kosters thinks that Apharsachites of Ezr 56 66 is an official 
tle which the author of 49 has mistaken for the name of ἃ tribe 
or country (Herstel v. Isr. 66f.). 
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of Kal'at el-Husn, overlooking the Sea of Galilee. 
Fik is just the Heb. word without the initial 
aleph ; but occasionally one hears the natives call it 
"Afik, when the ancient name appears entire. From 
the edge of the valley eastward stretches the plain, 
mishér, of Jauldn, where the great battle was 
fought. Here the Syrians again suffered defeat at 
the hands of Joash (2 K 1317 *), 


LITERATURE.—W. Τὸ. Smith, OJ JC? pp. 273, 485; Wellhausen, 
Comp. d. Hex. Ὁ. 254, Hist. p. 39; G. A. Smith, JZist. Geog. 
Index, and esp. Crit. Rev. (1892), p. 409 f. W. EWING. 


APHEKAH (575x).—A city not yet clearly identi- 
fied. It may have been in the mountains of 
Judah (Jos 1053), but is probably the same place 
as Aphek 1. W. EWING. 


APHERRA (’A¢eppd), 1 Es 5*.—His descendants 
were among the ‘sons of Solomon’s servants’ who 
returned with Zerubbabel. This name, with the 
five preceding and two succeeding names, has no 
equivalent in the parallel lists of Ezr and Neh. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

APHIAH (°px).—One of Saul’s ancestors (1 S 93). 


APHIK (p’px).—A city of Asher (J¢ 151), the same 
as Aphek 2. 


APHRAH.—See BeEtu-Le-APHRAD. 


APOCALYPSE.—See REVELATION. 
LYPSE OF BARUCH.—See BARUCH. 


APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE.—No attempt to 
study Christianity in its origins can dispense with 
a knowledge of this literature. If we wish to 
reconstruct the world of ideas and aspirations 
which filled the heart of an earnest Jew at the 
beginning of the Christian era, it is to this litera- 
ture that we must have recourse for materials. 
Although in its higher aspects Christianity in- 
finitely transcends the Judaism that preceded it, 
yet in others it is a genuine historical development 
from such Judaism. Christianity came forth from 
the bosom of Pharisaic Judaism, and in Apoca- 
lyptic literature this form of Judaism found its 
essential utterance. The value, thereforc, of such 
literature is obvious. From such writings, further, 
we see how the great Pharisaic movement arose ; 
how it in its turn had been a transformation and a 
development of movements already at work in 
the prophetic period. Thus Jewish Apocalypses 
not only supply a history of religious beliefs in 
the two pre-Christian centuries, but they also fill 
up the otherwise unavoidable gap in the history of 
Jewish thought, and constitute the living link 
between the prophetic teachings and ideals of the 
OT and their fulfilment in Christianity. 

Apocalyptic took the place of Prophecy. The 
Psalinist. exclaims with grief: ‘We see not our 
signs: there is no more any prophet: neither is 
Bh among us any that knoweth how long’ (Ps 

But the immediate successor of Prophecy was not 
Apocalyptic, but Scribism. The task of the 
scribes was to study the law and apply it to the 
altered circumstances of the time. As a result of 
their study and teaching, Israel was firmly estab- 
lished in its adhesion to the law. But Scribism 
could not satisfy the aspirations of the nation. In 
one aspect we might describe it as an unproductive 
age of criticism following a productive age of pro- 
phetic genius. Its chief task was to study, dis- 
criminate, and systematise the products of past 
spiritual genius. For ever engaged in distinguish- 
ing and criticising, it acquired the habits of caution 
and fear as it lost those of courage and love. Its 
maxims were mainly negative. Its highest service 


APOCA- 


was, not to inspire and lead into new paths of duty 
and goodness, but to confine evcry enthusiasm and 
new spiritual force within the narrow limits of a 
traditional routine, and to close every avenue of 
danger with a flaming sword and the unvarying 
prohibition : ‘Thou shalt not.’ 

But Scribism had another side. In times of 
oppression especially, its efforts were directed to 
finding an answer for hearts that were asking in 
their anguish when God would visit and redeem 
His people. By ignoring the fact that the pro- 
phetie accounts of an ideal future for Israel could 
not be literally fulfilled after the fall of the ancient 
State, they easily found materials in the mass of 
unfulfilled prophecy on which to build their hopes 
anew. By symbolising what was literal and 
literalising what was figurative, by various re- 
arrangements and readjustments of the resulting 
products, they were able to depict the future in a 
certain chronological sequence, and arrive at this 
desired consummation. By such means Scribism 
in some measure kept alive the hopes of the nation. 

It was to this side of Scribism that Apocalyptic 
was naturally related, although at the same time 
it was to a certain extent a revolt against the other 
and chief pursuit of Scribism. The higher ideals 
and larger outlook of Apocalyptic failed in due 
course to find room within the narrow linits of 
Scribism ; and whereas the anxious scrupulosities 
of the latter were incompatibie with anything but 
the feeblest inspiration and vigour, the former 
attested beyond doubt the reappearance of spiritual 
genius in the field of thought and action. 

Our conception of Apocalyptic will become 
clearer by observing wherein it agrees with, and 
wherein it differs from, OT prophecy. 

1, Prophecy and Apocalyptic agree in this—(1) 
That they both claim to be a communication 
through the Divine Spirit of the character and 
will and purposes of God, and of the laws and 
nature of His kingdom. This, it is needless to 
add, man could not attain to by himself. 

(2) But Prophecy and Apocalyptic were related, 
not only in their primary postulate, but, at least 
in the case of the later prophets, in similarity of 
materials and method. Thus the eschatological 
element which later attained its full growth in the 
writings of Daniel, Enoch, Noah, ete., had already 
strongly asserted itself in the later prophets, such 
as Ig 24-27, Joel, Zee 12-14. Not only the be- 
ginnings, therefore, but a well-defined type of this 
literature had already established itself in OT 
prophecy. 

2, But Prophecy and Apocalyptic differ in the 
following respects :— 

(1) Prophecy stil believes that this world is God’s 
world, and that in this world His goodness and 
truth will yet be justified. Hence the prophet 
addresses himself chiefly to the present and its 
concerns, and when he addresses himself to the 
future his prophecy springs naturally from the 
present, and the future which he depicts is recarded 
as in organic connexion with it. Zhe Apocalyptie 
writer, on the other hand, almost wholly despairs 
of the present; his main interests are supra- 
mundane. He cherishes no hope of arousing his 
contemporaries to faith and duty by direct and 
personal appeals; for though God spoke in the 
past, ‘there is no more any prophet.’ This 
pessimism and want of faith in the present, alike 
in the leaders and the led, limited and defined the 
form in which the religious ardour of the former 
should manifest itself. They prescribed, in fact, 
as a necessity of the age and as a condition of 
successful eftort, the adoption of pseudonymous 
authorship. And thus it is that the Apocalyptic 
writer approaches his countrymen with a work 
which claims to be the production of some great 
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figure in the past, such as Enoch, Moses, Isaiah, 
Daniel, or Baruch. 

Thus far two characteristics of Apocalyptic have 
emerged—the transference of interest from the 
present to the future, from the mundane to the 
supra-mundane, and the adoption of pseudonymous 
authorship. 

(2) Another feature of Apocalyptic as distin- 
guished from Prophecy was imposed upon it by the 
necessities of the time, 7.e. ts indefinitely wider 
vicw of the world’s history. Thus, whereas ancient 
Prophecy had to deal with temporary reverses at 
the hands of some heathen power, Apocalyptic 
arose at a time when Israel had been subject for 
centuries to the sway of one or another of the 
great world-powers. fence, in order to harmonise 
such difliculties with God’s righteousness, it had to 
take account of the ré/e of such empires in the 
counsels of God; to recount the sway and down- 
fall of each in turn, till, finally, the lordship of the 
world passed into the hands of Israel, or the final 
judgment arrived. The chief part of these events 
belonged, it is true, tothe past; but the Apocalyptic 
writer represented them as still in the future, 
arranged under certain artificial categories of time, 
and as definitely determined from the beginning 
in the counsels of God, and revealed by Him to 
His servants the prophets. Determinism thus 
became a leading characteristic of Jewish Apoca- 
lyptic ; and accordingly its conception of history, 
as distinguished from that of Prophecy, was 
mechanical rather than organic. 

(3) Again, Prophecy and Apocalyptic differ in the 
harsher treatment dealt out to the heathen in the 
final judgments. Israel’s repeated oppressions have 
at last affected the judgment and insight of its 
writers. The iron has entered into their soul. 
No virtue or goodness can belong to their heathen 
oppressors, and nothing but eternal destruction can 
await the enemies of Israel in the time to come. 
The ruthless cruelty they had experienced, inspired 
them with a like ruthlessness towards the faithless 
nation and the faithless individual ; and expressions 
descriptive of the future lot of such, which in pro- 
phetic writings had been limited in their scope to 
the present life, or were merely poetical exageera- 
tions, were accepted by Apocalyptic writers as true 
of the future, and often intensified because in- 
sufficient to satisfy their merciless hatred. Thus 
it was in this period that the doctrine of the 
future and eternal damnation of the wicked was 
definitely formulated, and came to possess an un- 
questioned authority. It is true that in later 
times, as we discover from the Talmud, the severity 
of this dogma was considerably moderated, but 
only in favour of Israelites. No single mitigation 
of the awful horrors foretold as awaiting the 
wicked was extended to the hapless Gentile. 

The foregoing will make the object of Apoca- 
lyptic easy of comprehension. This object, in 
short, was to solve the difficulties connected with 
a belief in God’s righteousness, and the suffering 
condition of His servants on earth. The righteous- 
ness of God postulated the temporal prosperity of 
the righteous, and this postulate was accepted and 
enforced by the law. But the expectations of 
material wellbeing which had thus been authenti- 
cated and fostered, had in the centuries immediately 
preceding been falsified, and thus a grave con- 
tradiction had emerged between the old prophetic 
ideals and the actual experience of the nation, 
between the promises of God and the bondage and 
persecution they had daily to endure at the hands 
of their pagan oppressors. The difficulties thus 
arising from this conflict between promise and 
experience may be shortly resolved into two, which 
concern respectively the position of the righteous 
as a community and the position of the righteous 
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man as an individual. The OT prophets had 
concerned themselves chiefly with the former, and 
pointed in the main to the restoration or ‘resur- 
rection’ of Israel as a nation, and to Israel’s 
ultimate possession of the earth as a reward of 
her righteousness. But, later, with the growing 
claims of the individual, and the acknowledgment 
of these in the religious and intellectual life, the 
latter problem pressed itself irresistibly on the 
notice of religious thinkers, and made it impossible 
for any conception of the divine rule and righteous- 
ness to gain acceptance which did not render 
adequate satisfaction to the clains of the righteous 
individual. Thus, in order to justify the righteous- 
ness of God, there was postulated the resurrection, 
not only of the righteous nation, but also of the 
righteous individual. Apocalyptic, therefore, 
strove to show that, alike in respect of the nation 
and of the individual, the righteousness of God 
would be fully vindicated ; and, in order to justify 
its contention, it sketched in outline the history of 
the world and of mankind, the origin of evil and 
its course, and the consummation of all things. 
Thus, in fact, it presented a Semitic philosophy of 
religion. The righteous as a nation should yet 
possess the earth either in an eternal or in a 
temporary Messianic kingdom, and the destiny of 
the righteous individual should be finally deter- 
mined according to his works. For though amid 
the world’s disorders he might perish untimely, he 
would not fail to attain through the resurrection 
the recompense that was his due, in the Messianic 
kingdom, or in heaven itself. The conceptions as 
to the risen life, its duration and character, vary 
with each writer. 

The chief Apocalyptic writings which will be 
treated of in this Dictionary are— 

1. Apocalypse of Baruch, a composite work 
written 50-90 A.D. in Palestine, if not in Jerus., 
by four Pharisees. Preserved only in Syriac. 

2. Ethiopic Book of Enoch, written originally 
in Heb. by at least five Hasid authors, 200-64 
B.C., in Palestine. Preserved in Ethiopic and 
partly in Greek and Latin. 

3. Slavonic Book of Enoch, or The Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch, written by an Alexandrian Jew 
about the beginning of the Christian era. Pre- 
served only in Slavonic. 

4. Ascension of Isaiah, a composite work written, 
1-100 A.D., by Jewish and Christian authors. Pre- 
served in Ethiopic and partly in Latin. 

5. Book of Jubilees, written originally in Hebrew 
by a Pal. Jew, probably 40-10 B.c. Preserved in 
Ethiopic, and partially in Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, 
and Latin. 

6. Assumption of Moses, written in Palestine, 
mrobably in Heb. or Aram., 14-30 A.D., by a 

harisee. Preserved only in Latin. 

7. Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs, a com- 
posite work written originally in Hebrew by two 

Jewish authors belonging to the legalistic and 
apocalyptic sides of Pharisaism, 130 B.C.-10 A.D., 
and interpolated by a succession of Christian 
writers down to the fourth century A.D. Pre- 
served in the ancient Greek and Armenian ver- 
sions, 

8. Psalms of Solomon, written originally in 
Heb. by a Pharisee (or Pharisees), 70-40 B.c. 

9. Sibylline Oracles, written in Greek hexa- 
meters by Jewish and Christian authors, 180 Β.0.-- 
350 A.D. 


LITERATURE.—Hilgenfeld, Die Jtidische Apokalyptik, 1857; 
Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, 1877 ; Smend, ‘Jewish Apoca- 
lyptic’? in ZAZTW (1885) pp. 222-250; Schirer, HJP τι. iii 
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APOCRYPHA.—The title ‘The Apocrypha,’ or 
‘The Apocrypha of the OT,’ is applied by English- 
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speaking Protestants to the following collection of | these, 1 and 2 


books and parts of books :— 


BOOKS. 
i. 1 Esdras ᾿ 5 : . . . . . 
ii. 2 Esdras ‘ : : . : . . : 
iii. Tobit es Φ Φ * . Φ Φ Φ 
iv. Judith . 
vy. The rest of the chapters of the Book of Esther 
[t.e. 10+1624] . 


. The Wisdoin of Solomon : 
᾿ The Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach, or 
Ecclesiasticus . : ᾿ : 
ii. Baruch ‘ ὃ 4 
[Ch. vi. =The Epistle of Jeremy] : . . 
ix. The Song of the Three Holy Children . 
[t.e. The Prayer of Azarias and the Song of 
the Three. ] 
x, The History of Susanna 3 
. The History of the Destruction ‘of Bel and the 


xi 
Dragon 
[ix. x. and xi. are the Additions to the "Book 
of Daniel] Η 3 : : 
xii. The Prayer of Manasses 5 3 ‘ : 
xiii. 1 Maccabees . : : : . ἢ ° 
xiv. 2 Maccabees . : 3 = 


Both the collection, ἘΠῚ τ use of the word 


Ks are not in Luther’s Bible, and 
2 Ks is not in the LXX. On the other hand, 
3 and 4 Mac are commonly present in the 


vom LXX, but are not found in the Vulg. and A. The 
| 5 Es same is true of Ps 151. Further, the many more or 
To less significant variations of LXX from Heb. OT, 
Jth in text and order, do not appear in this comparison, 
Ad. Est | for, owing to Jerome, the Vulg. follows the Heb. 
Wis in the can. books, the LXX only in the case of 
4 books not extant in Heb. The A., then, can be 
ἘΝ, said only in a general way to represent the 
Ep. Jer | difference between the Heb. and the Gr. OT. The 
Three | books of the A. are treated in this Dictionary 
individually under their titles. Under the heading 
Sus | Apocrypha two matters require consideration : the 
| history of the use of the word ‘ Apocrypha’ ἢ 
Bel | reference to books ; and the history and significance 
Ad. Dn | Of the collection now so called.* With these the 
pe present article will deal in the following order :— 
Lac 
2 Mac i. The word Apocrypha. 


1. The Hidden Books of Judaism. 
2. The words genuzim and hizonim. 
3. The Widden Books of Christianity, and the word 


Apocrypha as its title, are distinctively Protestant, 
though having roots in the history of the oT 
Canon. The collection consists of the excess of the 
Lat. Vulg. over the Heb. OT; and this excess is 
due to the Gr. LXX, from which the old Lat. 
VS wasmade. The difference between the Prot. and 
the Rom. Cath. OT goes back, then, to a difference 
between Pal. and Alex. Jews. The matter is 
complicated, however, Py the fact that the Vulg. 
was revised after the Heb. by Jerome, and that 
the extant MSS of the LXX differ much in contents 
and order. For clearness and for reference in the 
later discussion, the following tables are given. 
They represent the official Vulg. (ed. 1592); the 
two chief MSS of LAX; the Canon of Cynil, as a 
representative of the view of the E. Church ; and the 


Apocrypha. 


ii. The Apocrypha in Judaism. 
1. The Origin of the Collection. 


a. The Work of the Scribes. 
b. The A. in rclation to the Hagiographa. 
6. Palestinian and Hellenistic elements in the A. 


2. Its Use and Relation to the Canon. 


a. In Hellenistic Judaism. 
b. In Palestinian Judaisin. 


Parties of Judaism. 


a. Original Usage. 


ὃ. Scholarly Theory. 


Ὁ: Manuscripts. 
d. Versions. 


3. Its Relation to the Religious Tendencies and 


iii. The Apocrypha in Christianity. 
1. In the New Testament. 
2. In the Eastern Church. 


e. The Later Greek Church. 


3. In the Western Church. 


a. Roman. 
b. Protestant. 


3 Esdr [=1 Es] 
4 Esdr [=2 ἘΠ]. 


jafter 313; 


138- 18” 141-19 
15 1:16 after 417. 161-24 
after 812, 


Hebrew. The books of our A. are printed in italics, 
other uncan. books, not in the A., in capitals. 
VULG. LXX. 
Cod. Vat. (B). Cod. Alex. (A). 
Pent Pent ent 
Jos 708 Jos 
Jg Jg Jg 
Ru Ru Ru 
1-4 K 1-4 K 1-4 K 
12 Ch 1.2Ch 1.2 Oh 
1 Es [=Ezr] 1 Es XII 
2 Es [= Neh] 2 Es [=Ezr-+-Neh] Is 
To Ps [151] Jer [with Bar La Ep, 
Jth ΒΥ Jer 
Est [Ad. 104-164] Ee Ezk 
Job Ca Dun [Ad.] 
Ps [150] Job Est [Ad.*] 
Py Wis Ὁ 
Ec Sir Jth 
Ca Est [Ad.*] 1 Es 
Wis Jth 2 Es [=Ezr+Neh] 
Sir To 1. 2°Mac 
Is ΧΙ 3. 4 Mac 
Jer [La Bar] Is Ps [151 and 14 Canticles, 
Ezk Jer of which oneis Pr. 
Dn [Ad. 324-59 Three Bar Mant] 
13 Sus a Job 
14 Bel] En, Jer Pr 
XII [t.e. Minor Prophets] | Ezk Ec 
1. 2 Mac Dn [Ad.] Ca 
ce ee ee 
After the NT, as an *The Ad. Est are in | Sir 
Appendix, in small type thelr oriminal places) | = —_—— -- 
and with new paging: | viz. 104-11} after 103; After the NT stood 
Pr. Man | 112-126 before 11; 131-7 | originally, 


PSALMS OF SOLOMON. 

+ 9are from OT. The 
others—Magniysicat, 
Nune dimittis, Bene- 


ee and the Morning 


ymn. 


CYRIL. 


4 1 109 
. Job 


. Jer Bar La Ep. Jer 


51. ἘΖΙ 
22. Dn [Ad. 7] 
4.@. 12 historical, 6 


poetical, and 5 prophet- 
ical books. The nuinber 
of the Heb. Can. is 
reduced by joining Ru 
to Jg and La to Jer. 


i. ‘Torah’ (Law}— 
1-5. Pent 


11. ‘Nebiim’(Prophcts)— 


a.‘ Former’ 
6. Jos 


9. K 
ὃ. * Latter’ 
10. Is 
Lier 
12. 1 γὶς 
15: ΧΤ] 
iii. ‘Kethubim’ (Hagio- 


‘Megilloth’ 


Ezr-Neh 
. Ch 


Some deviations from 
this order, which is that 
of the printed edd., are 
found in the case of the 
‘latter’ prophets and 
the Hagiographa in Tal- 
mudic lists, which may 
be more original. But 
the three divisions and 
the contents of each 


| remain fixed, 


It is to be noticed that of our A., 1 and 2 Esand 
Pr. Man are regarded also by Rome as a”, 


*In this article Apocrypha (A.) signifies this collection ; 
Apocrypha (A.) the books originally so called ; apocryphal (asl) 
is used in either sense. 


Of 
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i. THE WORD ‘APOCRYPHA.’—The word 
ἀπόκρυφος, meaning ‘hidden,’ was no doubt at first 
applied to books in quite a literal sense, as the 
designation, whether by those who hid them or by 
those from whom they were hidden, of books kept 
from the public. The hiding of a book was easy 
when copies were few. It might be done upon two 
opposite grounds. An exclusive sect might hide 
its sacred books in order to keep from outsiders 
the secret laws or wisdom which they contained ; 
or the religious authorities of a community might 
hide books judged by them to be useless or harm- 
ful. The two grounds might indeed approach each 
other in the case of books judged unfit for public 
use, not because of the error, but because of the 
depth and difficulty of their contents. Indeed, a 
book judged wholly erroneous and harmful we 
should expect the authorities to destroy rather 
than to hide. A certain value, or at least a certain 
doubt, should naturally be attached to books 
hidden in this sense, while their peculiar value is 
the reason for their being hidden in the former— 
which is, in all probability, the more original sense 
of the Greek word. 

From the place of secret books in Judaism and 
in Christianity we may therefore hope to gain a 
knowledge of the original sense and use of the 
word ; and we shall find its first and proper applica- 
tion to be, not to the books of our A., but to the 
(chiefly apocalyptical) literature commonly desig- 
nated Pseudepigrapha. 

1, THE HIDDEN Books oF JUDAISM.—Esoterie 
doctrines and books do not belong properly to the 
Isr. religion. Their home is in heathenism, from 
which, however, they gained a foothold from time 
to time in Judaism. ‘The occult lore connected 
with sorcery and magic lurked beneath the surface 
of old Israel’s religious life, but was condemned by 
law and prophets (Dt 18, Ly 191, Is 89 19° ete.). 
No priestly religion, indeed, can be without a 
partly esoteric priestly tradition respecting rites, 
their form, and perhaps their meaning. Butit was 
a characteristic of Judaism that it was based upon 
a priestly law made public and openly adopted by 
the people (Neh 8-10). Yet Judaism did not 
escape from the charm which mystery exerts over 
the human mind. It was esp. in the after de- 
velopments of OT wisdom literature under 
Hellenic influence, on the one side, and of OT pro- 
phetic literature, under Pers. and Bab. influence, 
on the other, that the idea of the superior religious 
value of hidden things, mysteriously disclosed to the 
favoured few, took possession of the Jewish mind. 
Even Jesus, son of Sirach, the Palestinian, finds 
it the chief task of the wise man to discover the 
‘apocrypha,’ the hidden things, of wisdom and of God 
(1471 39°”), and thinks that the hidden things of the 
world are greater than the manifest (4352. ‘ Apoc- 
rypha’ was for him a word of honour (yet sce 
371-25 and 24-34), But it was esp. in Hel. circles 
that the love of hidden things was cultivated. 
Philo presents the results of his deepest study and 
reflexion, and of his highest insight, in the form of 
an exposition of the Pent., making of this a hidden 
book, which only the initiated could understand. 

There was, however, another way in which the 
love of hidden things and reverence for antiquity 
could be adjusted. Instead of hidden meanings in 
openly published books, it was possible to think 
of private teachings, by the side of the public, 
committed by patriarch or prophet to the few, and 
handed on to the present in a sceret tradition, or a 
hidden book. This was the procedure of those 
Pal. Jews who were interested in the secrets of 
the future, and in prophecy. The beginnings of 


the production of hidden books along this line ean | 


be easily traced. If a prophet committed the 
record of openly spoken predictions to the keeping 
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of his disciples, to await the time of their fulfilment 
(Is 81°), it would not be strange if he should give 
them fuller knowledge for which the public was 
not prepared. The Bk of Dan. is represented as 
having been ‘shut up and sealed’ by its author, 
until, long after its writing, the time came for its 
publication (Dn 12%), This may well be called 
‘the fundamental passage for the conception of 
apocrypha.’* Daniel appears as the publication 
of a book hitherto hidden. The justification of 
the claim lies in the revelation of the mysteries 
of Israel’s future which it contains, and in the 
mysterious manner in which the revelation is made 
in visions, through angels. It is indeed, in part, 
an interpretation of the hidden sense of Jer 25 
29! (Dn 9), but the interpretation is given by an 
angel. The way was prepared for Daniel by the 
later prophets, in whom the vision of hidden things 
plays an increasingly important part. Ezekiel’s 
vision (ch. 1) became the favourite and fruitful 
study of Jews who loved mysteries. Zee con- 
tains similar material. But the chief development 
of apocalyptical literature followed Daniel. Great 
numbers of books were put forth during the cent. 
before and the cent. after Christ, in the name of 
patriarchs or prophets, as books that had been 
hidden. They contain esp. disclosures of the 
mysteries of the spirit world, of the future of 
Israel, and of the abode and fortunes of the dead. 
In one of these books the tradition is related 
that Ezra was inspired to dictate to his scribes 
the sacred books that had been burned at the 
destruction of Jerus. ‘In forty days they wrote 
ninety-four books. And when the forty days were 
ended, the Most High spoke, saying: The earlier 
books that thou hast written, publish openly, and 
let the worthy and the unworthy read them; but 
the last seventy thou shalt keep, that thou mayest 
deliver them to the wise of thy people ; for in them 
is the spring of understanding and the fountain of 
wisdom and the stream of knowledge’ (2 Es 144-4"), 
In the 70 esoteric books, valued more highly by 
the writer than the 24 books of open scripture, 
we have the original conception of apocrypha. 
The character of these books may be accurately 
known from those that have survived, e.g. Enoch, 
Assumption of Moses (in part), the Apoc. of 
Baruch, and 2 Est itself. Their material is 
largely foreign to Isr. traditions, and was com- 
monly felt to be so. Yet traditional it must, in 
the nature of the case, have been, and only in a 
very limited degree the free invention of the 
writers. That its source is, in an important 
measure, to be found in the Bab. and Pers. re- 
ligions, is highly probable. 

If we ask in what cireles of Judaism these books, 
or the writings or traditions that lie behind them, 
were current, various lines of evidence point to- 
ward the obseure sect of the Essenes. They 
possessed a secret lore and hidden books, and took 
oath to disclose none of their doctrines to others, 
and ‘to preserve equally both the books of their 
sect and the names of the angels’ (Jos. BJ IL. 
vill. 7). In regard to the contents of their secret 
books we are not left wholly in the dark. Jos. 
says that the Essenes derived from the study of 
‘the writings of the ancients’ (can. ?) a knowledge 
of the healing properties of plants and stones (§ 6), 
and that by reading ‘the holy books’ they were 
able to foretell future things (§ 12). He also as- 
cribes to them an elaborate doctrine of the pre- 


* Zahn, Gesch. d. NT Kanons, i. 135, cf. 124f., who, however, 
does not put this ohservation to its natural use. 

t Notice the different applications given to the titles, 1 and 2 Es, 
in LXX, Vulg. and Eng. A. Still other confusions appear in 
certain MSS. Misunderstanding would be avoided by calling 
1 Es [=Vulg. 3 Es; LXX 1 Es] Greek Ezra, and 2 Es [=Vulg. 
4 Se the Apocalypse of Ezra (t.e. properly ch. 3-14), or 
4 Ἐν. 
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existence of souls, and of the lot of good and bad 
souls after death ($11). When, therefore, we find 
in books like Enoch, the Assumptio Mosis, and 
4 Ezr, disclosures of the secrets of nature and of 
history, lists of angels, descriptions of heaven and 
hell, and of the experiences of the soul after death, 
beside other Essenic marks, such as the praise of 
asceticism and the unfavourable estimate of the 
second temple, the opinion seems not unfounded 
that ‘their secret literature was perllaps in no 
small degree made use of in the Pseudepigrapha, 
and has through them been indirectly handed 
down to us’ (Wellhausen). To attribute the 
apocalyptical literature exclusively to Essenism, 
however, as Jewish scholars wish to do, is without 
historical justification. It is true that a rela- 
tionship of Essenism with Zoroastrianism is prob- 
able (Lightfoot, Colossians; Cheyne, Eapository 
Times, 11. 202-8, 248-53 ; Bampton Lect. pp. 417-21, 
445-49); and Zoroastrianism treasured secret 
books, some of which certain Christian Gnostics 
claimed to possess. It is probable also that the 
foreign (heathen) character of these books was felt 
by. many, since Judaism never gave these books 
official sanction ; and no apocalypse after Dn was 
preserved in Hebrew. Nevertheless, the foreign 
elements here dominant reach far back into OT 
hterature ; and, on the other hand, Essenism was 
much more closely related to Pharisaism than to 
Zoroastrianism, being, in the first place, ‘only 
Pharisaism in the superlative’ (Schiirer). If the 
Essenes are to be understood historically as simply 
more consistent protestants against the high- 
riesthood of the Maccabzean princes than the 

harisees,—carrying their protest to the point of 
refusing all participation in the temple service,— 
then in the Hasidzeans of 1 Mac 2% 7126. we have 
the roots of both Pharisaism and Essenism, and 
the Book of Dn would stand near the beginning 
of each. The Messianic hope is the genuinely 
Jewish element in the apocalypses. That this had 
a far larger place in the mind of the Pharisee 
during the two centuries preceding the destruction 
of Jerus. than it had after that event,—and esp. 
after Aliba’s death,—is evident to all but Jewish 
scholars, who are apt to judge of the whole post- 
exilic period by the Talmud. The apocalyptical 
literature in question was, then, in all probability 
valued and cultivated by Pharisees, certainly by 
some circles of Pharisees, as well as by Essenes. 
Indeed, in spite of its rejection by rabbinical 
Judaism, germs of it survived, and afterwards 
came to new life, in the late Jewish Kabbala, or 
secret philosophy (12th cent.). 

It is a striking fact that while official Judaism 
rejected these hidden books, and declared for the 
exclusive recognition of the 24 books of the 
Canon, it yet proceeded to claim for itself the 
possession of an oral law which Moses delivered to 
Joshua when he gave the Pent. openly to Israel, and 
which passed on through the hands of the elders, 
the prophets, the men of the Great Synagogue, to 
an unbroken succession of scribes (Pirke Aboth), 
antil it came to writing in the Mishna, and then 
in the Talmud. By the theory of a secret tradition 
the scribes sought to give their law the authority 
of Moses, and yet account for its late appearance. 

2. THE WORDS ‘GENUZIM’ AND ‘ HIZONIM.’— 
The designation of these hidden books in Heb. 
we do not know. A Heb. synonym for ἀπόκρυφοι 
is O32; but this word and the verb 12 are used 
in the Talm., not of the secret books just described, 
but usually of a hiding, by the authorities, of 
books judged unfit for public use. A _ possible 
exception is the reported ‘hiding’ by Hezekiah of 
a book of medical lore, in order that the sick 
might call rather upon God (Mishna Pesach iv. 9). 
But it was οὐλο φόνον used with reference to some 
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Thus a worn-out roll of a 


book of the Canon. 
sacred scripture was ‘hidden,’ perhaps because, 
though untitted for use in the synagogue, it was 
yet sacred and not to be destroyed (Mishna Sabb. 


ix. 6; Sanh. x. 6). But the word was commonly 
used in reference to the question whether some 
book should be withdrawn from the class of 
sacred Scriptures. Thus there were Rabbis who 
wished to ‘hide’ Pr, because of its contradic- 
tions; Ca, because of its secular character; Ee, 
because of its heresies. But the objections were 
in every instance met. The case of Est was more 
serious, and it is not improbable that it was put in 
the class of genuzim for a time among certain 
circles, though we have only the evidence of some 
Christian lists of the Canon, which claim (or seem) 
to follow the instructions of Jews (esp. Melito. See 
below). 

If there existed at any time a class of books 
called genuzim, the Talmudic use of the word 
would lead us to expect that 1t would contain 
the books nearest to the Canon in authority or 
common esteein: books which once stood within 
the circle of sacred writings, or mace a fair claim 
to stand there; in other words, books like the 
antilegomena of early Christian use. If there were 
such a class, Sir and 1 Mac, if not To and Jth, 
should stand in it; but the word is never applied 
to these books in extant writings. This is not, in- 
deed, a proof that it was not so used ; and the testi- 
mony of Origen suggests that it was. He says 
that the Jews had hidden Sus and other books 
from the people, while Jth and To, they had told 
him, they did not possess even among their hidden 
books, or apocrypha (Ep. ad Afrie.). 

For writings that stood wholly outside of the 
circle of sacred books, esp. for the books of hereties 
such as the Samaritans, the Sadducees, and Chris- 
tians (D3 220), the Rabbis had another name, 
hizonim (D'ssn O79), lit. ‘external’ or ‘outside’ 
books. The danger to Judaism of the reading of 
these books led Akiba, who had himself been 
attracted by them, to prohibit their use. ‘ Who- 
ever reads in the sepharim hizonim has no part 
in the world to come. Books, on the other hand, 
like Sir and other such, which were composed 
after the age of the prophets had been closed, may 
be read just as one reads a letter.’* Sir, then, 
and other such books, are not hizonim in Akiba’s 
view, the correctness of which is evident from the 
free use of Sir by Rabbis in Pal. for a century and 
a half after Akiba, and in Babylon still later. 
But it appears that the maintenance of a middle 
class of books between sacred and profane involved 
dangers, and it was finally decided that ‘he who 
reads a verse which is not out of the 24 
books of sacred scripture, his offence is as if he 
had read in the sepharim hizonim’ (Midr. τ. 
Num. § 14, and at Koheleth 1913, cf. Jer. Sabb. 16). 
It is possible that this practical transfer of books 
like Sir into the class of hizonum may have ob- 
scured the evidence of their having once been in 
the class of genuzim. 

3. THE HIDDEN Books OF CHRISTIANITY AND 
TUE WorpD ‘ APOCRYPHA.’—Christianity was at its 
beginning, even less than Judaism, a religion of 
mysteries, to be hidden by the few from the many. 
Christ’s words in Lk 1071, Mt 11% (‘hidden’ 
from the wise, revealed to babes), were a direct 
contradiction of esoteric religion. If there are 
apocrypha, hidden things, they are to be made 
known (Mk 422, Lk 811, cf. Mt 13"). 

In Christ the hidden wisdom of God had become 
manifest, and the mysteries of the coming of His 


* For this rendering by Graetz of a corrupt text (Sanh. x. 1, 
and the Bab. and Jer. Talm.), see Buhl, Canon and Tezt of OT, 
p. 8; and cf. Hamburger, Real-Encyc. li. 68 fi. The Jer. Talm. 
gives Sirach ag an illustration of the higonim. 
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kingdom were disclosed by its realisation. Yet 
this faith gained a slow and hard victory. In two 
ways the love of mysteries and of the books that 
contained them was fostered. 

(a) The Christian religion made its start in the 
Jewish world in close connexion with the Messianic 
ideas as they had been developed, esp. in the apoca- 
lypses, from Dn onwards. Jewish Christians clung 
to the Jewish apocalyptic literature, modifying 
indeed its references to the person of the Messiah, 
making room for His earthly life and death, but 
feeling the less need of radical changes because the 
proper fulfilment of the Messianic hopes was con- 
nected, not with the first, but with the second 
conling of Christ. ‘This led, naturally, less to the 
production of new Christian revelations than to 
the keeping and Christian editing of the old. 
Jewish patriarchs and prophets were in this way 
inade to testify to the truth, and to forecast the 
future, of Christianity. ‘Thus the Book of Enoch 
and the Apoc. of Ezra were used as authentic 
revelations by many Church Fathers. Jewish 
apocalypses of Abraham, Moses, Elijah, Is, Jer, 
Baruch, and others in great numbers, in part 
extant, but chiefly known to us only by name, 
were treasured by early Christianity. 

Even when apocalypses in the names of Christian 
apostles were put forth, their material was of 
necessity largely traditional and Jewish in origin. 

These books, then, Jewish and Christian, are the 
earliest apocrypha of Christianity (cf. the lists 
below). They are books usually put forth as 
having been hidden (the pseudepigraphic form), 
and always contain accounts of hidden things 
miraculously disclosed. In the latter sense even 
the Apoc. of St. John is called ‘a’ by Gregory of 
Nyssa (Or. de Ordin. ii. 44) and by Epiphanius 
(ων. 51). The cultivation of such ‘hidden’ 
books by no means belonged at first to heretical 
sects, but was characteristic of early Christianity 
in general. It was opposed chiefly by those who 
fell under Gr. influence ; but among them another 
sort of mystery took the place of the Jewish 
apocalyptic, namely, the Gr. gnosis. 

(6) As Jewish Christians made Christianity less 
the fulfilment than the reaffirmation of Jewish 
hopes, so Hel. Christians made it less the solution 
of the mystery of existence than a new, supreme 
mystery. Christ was made the central figure—in 
onc case in Jewish eschatology, in the other in Greek 
cosinology. 

St. Paul’s language in 1 Co 1 and 2 discloses the 
existence in Corinth of those who valued a hidden 
wisdom more than his gospel of the crucified Christ. 
And later, at Colosse, St. Paul urges, against an 
essentially Gnostic tendency, as the word of God, 
‘the mystery which hath been hidden from the 
ages and from the generations, but now hath been 
manifested to his saints’ (1%). The mystery of 
God is ‘Christ, in whom are all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge hidden’ (ἀπόκρυφοι, 2°). The 
special Colossian gnosis, with its worship of angels, 
its asceticism, its visions, and its secret doctrines, 
reminds us of Essenism. The strongest influence 
on the development of a secret Christian gnosis 
came, however, from Alexandria: Gnosticism being 
indeed ‘ nothing but a Christian Hellenism’ (Har- 
nack). 

As the Jewish Apocalypse furnished one way of 
connecting the new faith with the old, Hel. 
allegorical interpretation supplied another ready 
means of finding Christ and Christianity in the 
OT ; thus making of it, as Philo did, a hidden book. 
But the allegorical method was capable of a further 
use. The Gr. Christian was less concerned to find 
Christianity in the OT than to find Gr. philosophy 
in Christianity. It was not an unnatural eflort, 
after St. Paul, and in apparent connexion with him, 
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to set the O'T wholly aside, and to apply allegory 
to the person and history of Christ. Gnosticism, 
indeed, based and pushed its claims on the ground 
of apostolic authority, and, with its rejection of 
the OT, it was even the first to feel the need of 
new authoritative scriptures. But it established 
its position (1) by requiring an allegorical inter- 
pretation of the commonly received apostolic 
writings, making them books of hidden import; 
(2) by claiming to possess, besides the open apos- 
tolic writings, a secret apostolic tradition (Basilides 
and Valentinus claim to derive their secret gnosis 
from pupils of St. Paul; the Ophites, from a pupil 
of St. James, etc.); (3) by the production of great 
numbers of books, chiefly gospels and acts of the 
various apostles ;* (4) by the claim (like that of 
Hel. Judaism) to immediate prophetic inspiration, 
so that prophets and apocalypses played in some 
Gnostic communities an important part, though few 
traces of Gnostic apocalypses remain. 

Hel. Gnosticism stands as the extreme con- 
trast to the Jewish apocalyptic tendency. It re- 
nounced the OT on which the Apocalypse rests, 
and rejected the coming of Christ, the resurrection, 
and the earthly kingdom, in which the Apoc. 
centres. Yet both make of Christianity a mystery, 
and claim for the books that unfold the mystery 
especial sanctity. σοι these two sources came 
multitudes of a* books into Christian use. ‘They 
were called A. by those who valued them, for the 
word contained no necessary disparagement, but 
described the character of the books; and they 
were by no means condemned at the outset as 
heretical. The Book of Enoch is directly cited by 
Jude (vv.'*), who also uses the Assumption of 
Moses (v.*). From such books may have come 
other citations and references which are not found 
in known books (see Origen’s view below). The 
Book of Enoch was used as a genuine and sacred 
book by the Ep. Barnabas, Irenzeus, Tertullian, 
and Clement of Alex. ‘Tertullian says, indeed, 
that it was not received by some Christians. He, 
however, defends its reception (2.6. among the 
books of sacred Scripture) by appealing to Jude; 
and explains its absence from the Ileb. scriptures 
by saying that the Jews rejected it, as they did 
other books, because it spoke of Christ, —an 
explanation not, indeed, ταῦ unhistorical. 

lement of Alex. uses Ass. Mos. and 4 Ezr, and 
also many other prophetic A. unknown to us. 
He was a warm defender of the value of secret 
traditions, and used not only Jewish, and even 
heathen, but Christian secret books. He believed 
in a secret tradition entrusted by Christ to His 
disciples, and valued it highly (Strom. 1. 11. 13. 14; 
v. 60-4). Some of these, traditions were preserved 
in secret books, among which he cites certain a! 
gospels and acts. Though he knows that heretics 
make a bad use of such books (Sérom. 111. 29), yet 
his view of A. as a whole is extremely favourable. 
Origen is more discriminating. He finds a use for 
A. in NT interpretation. In 1 Co 2, 2 Ti 38, 
He 1137, Mt 23*-37 279 he finds references to a! 
books, and says that ‘not all A. current in the 
name of holy men are to be received on account of 
the Jews, since they perhaps invented some for the 
destruction of our true Scriptures and the confirnia- 
tion of false doctrines; but not all are to be re- 
jected, since some pertain to the demonstration of ~ 
our Scriptures’ (Comment. on Mt 9555, Origen 
seeins, however, to have been influenced in his use 
of the word by the Jewish genuzim, for in his Lpist. 


tad Afric. he speaks of Sus as made a* by 


Jewish authorities, though the Christian Church 
did not so regard it. Jth and ‘To, he says, 
the Jews do not possess even among their A. 


* See Lipsius in Smith and Wace, Dict. of Christian Biog., 
arts. ‘Gospels’ and ‘ Acts of Apostles.’ 
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These books are not ‘secret’ in the proper sense, 
and can be called A. only in the sense of being 
withdrawn from publicity, and so from canonieity. 


The defence of A. proper became morc and more a mark of 
heresy. Even Origen in J’rol. tn Cant. argues for their ex- 
clusion, because of the corrupt traditions, contrary to true faith, 
which they contain. They were long current in Gr., but 
found no permanent place in the LXX, though the Oriental 
VSS received some of them, and one becaine current in Lat., 
though Vulg. did not give it recognition (4 Ezr). 

Philaster of Brescia (on Heresies, ὁ. 383-391 A.D.) condemns 
the ‘heresy which accepts only 4.,, ὁ.6, secrets of prophets and 
apostles, not can. scripturcs’; but he would allow A. to be read 
‘for the sake of manners by the perfect,’ not in the church, and 
not by all. 

Priscillianus (tract iii.) argues, from the generally accepted 
account of the restoration of the can. books by Ezra in 4 Ezr 14, 
for the value of the 70 secret books also, including 4 Ezr 
itself. Hpiphanius also justifies by the same reference the 
use of various a*! books, which he thinks were translated by the 
Seventy in addition to the canonical. 

The conviction, however, gradually prevailed that the cultiva- 
tion of secret books was dangerous, both because of the errors 
they contained and because of the sectarianism they fostered. 
There could be no Catholic Church so long as sects could claim 
to possess either new revelations or a secret apostolic tradition. 

Secret doctrines and books were cut off by the two principles, 
that valid inspiration was limited to the apostolic age, and that 
only the books generally received in tlie churches were genuinely 
apostolic. No doubt a sense of the unchristian character of 
the books in question worked, together with the growing con- 
viction that their possession was uncatholic, to bring about 
their condemnation. The gradually prevailing Catholic prin- 
ciple (quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus) would give 
to the very word apocryphus the meanings: false, spurious, 
heretical. 

The principle that only what the churches generally receive 
is apostolic is found in the Muvatorian Fragment (2nd cent.). 
frenceeus stands early in the line of this growing Catholicism. 
He opposes the theory, which Clem. Alex. defends, of the 
existence and value of secret traditions (ii. 27. 2, iii. 2. 1, 3. 1, 
14. 2, 15. 1), and condemns the ‘countless multitude of aal 
and spurious writings’ which the Marcosians, appealing to 
Dn 129, claim to possess, but which they really fabricate for 
themselves. Hegesippus also speaks of ‘the so-called A.’ (ie. 
so called by the heretics themselves), and says that ‘some 
of them were written in his own time by certain heretics’ (Eus. 
HE iv. 22.8). Tertullian charges the heretics with adding to 
Scripture ‘secrets of A., blasphemous fables’ (Resur. Carns 68) ; 
and writes a vigorous polemic against the Gnostic claim to 
possess a secret tradition (preescr. 22-27). He applies the word 
apocryphus to an apoc. which he regards as spurious (Shepherd), 
but not to Enoch, which he (as well as Jrenzus) regards as 
genuine (de pudic. 10, de anima, 2). Cyril of Jerus., in his 
Catechetics (iv. 33-6, ab. 348 a.pD.), uses the word of all 
Jewish books except the 22 which are openly read in the 
churches. Cyril’s insistence that the A., ὁ.6. the books not 
read in the churches, are not to be read even in private, is 
evidently aimed against the distinction of three classes of books 
—those read in church, those read privatcly, and those wholly 
rejected. This distinction is as old as the Muratorian Fragment, 
which puts the Shepherd in such a middle class. It is implied 
by Origen, in his discrimination among A. It is definitely 
formulated by Athanasius, who, in his 39th Easter Letter 
(867 4.D.), gives the name A. only to the third class of books 
written by heretics as pleased their fancy, and put forth as 
old, to lead astray the simple. Athanasius gives no list of 
these A., but later lists teach us the current understanding 
of the word. 

The Chronography of Nicephorus (patriarch of Constantinople 
806-815), in a revised form which originated in Jerus. about 850, 
contains a sticliometric list of Biblical books which has inner 
marks of a much earlier date (Zahn, ‘perhaps before 500’). It 
contains (1) the can. books of OT and of NT; (2) the antile- 
gomena of OT and of NT; (3) A. of OT and of NT. Under 
the last heading the following list is given:—Apocrypha of 
OT: (1) Enoch, (2) Patriarchs, (3) Prayer of Joseph, (4) Testa- 
ment of Moses, (5) Assumption of Moses, (6) Abram, (7) Eldad 
and Modad, (8) Elijah, the prophet, (9) Zephaniah, the prophet, 
(10) Zachariah, father of John, [11] Pseudepigrapha of Baruch, 
Habakkuk, Ezekiel, and Daniel. Apocrypha of NT ;(1) Itinerary 
of Paul, (2) Itin. of Peter, (3) Itin. of John, (4) Itin. of Thomas, 
(5) Gospel according to Thomas, (6) Teaching of the Apostles, 
(7, 8) Clement's [two Epistles], (9) [Epistles] of Ignatius, of 
Polycarp, and of Hermas. 

Of the A. of OT, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5 are, in whole or in part, 
extant; Nos. 3, 7, 8, 9 are cited as genuine ‘by Origen or some 
still older Church Father.’ They are all Jewish apocalypses, 
t.e. A. in the earliest sense, but the word now ¢Carries an 
adverse judgment. This list is repeated in the so-called 
Synopsis of Athanasius. Similar, but in some degree inde- 
pendent, is the summary of A. in the anonymous ‘ List of sixty’ 
can. books, which may represent the views of the Eastern 
Church in the 7th cent. After the can. books follows the 
intermediate class of ‘those outside of the siaty’; and then 
‘apocrypha’ as follows :—{1) Adam, (2) Enoch, (3) Lamech, (4) 
Patriarchs, (5) Prayer of Joseph (6) Eldad and Modad, (7) Testa- 
ment of Moses, (8) Assuniption of Moses, (9) Psalms of Solomon, 
(10) Apoc. of Elijah, (11) Vision of Isaiah, (12) Apoc. of Zeph- 


aniah, (13) Apoc. of Zachariah, (14) Apoc. of Ezra, (15) History of 
James, (16) Apoc. of Peter, (17) Itinerary and Teachings of the 
Apostles, (18) Epistle of Barnabas, (19) Acts of Paul, (20) Apoc. 
of Paul, (21) Didascalia of Cleinent, (22) Didasculia of Ignatius, 
(23) Didascalia of Polycarp, (24) Gospel ace. to Barnabas, (25) 
Gospel ace. to Matthew. 

With refcrence to these lists, it is to be noticed that they 
contain in general just those bvoks, Jewish and Christian, 
which were put forth in the first place as A. in the proper 
sense. Not the application but the interpretation of the word 
is changed, in accordance with a changed estiinate of the books. 
Once valued by some as even super-can., they are now set apart 
not only from the Canon, but from the class of books that are 
good for private reading. Nevertheless, they still stand in a 
recognised class by themselves under the old title Apocrypha, 
and are distinct not only from secular or heathen books, but 
from later heretical literature. The great part they played in 
early Church history has so much recognition. 


The Latin Church was further removed from the 
traditional use of the word, and it is not strange 
that we find there various novelties in its applica- 
tion. The greatest extension of its use is found in 
the Deerctum G'elasi, which presents a list of Bibl. 
books that may be regarded as that of the Rom. 
Synod of 382, under Damasus. After lists of OT 
and N'T, and a list of patristic works approved by 
the Church, follows, under the heading Nodtitia 
librorum apocryphorum qui non recipiuntur, a list 
of some 60 titles. Only NT A. are given, and to 
these are added (perhaps in later revisions of the 
work) a miscellaneous eolleetion of books con- 
demned by the Church, including even the works 
of Eusebius, Tertullian, Clement of Alex., ete., to 
each of which, as to the earlier list, the adjective 
apocryphus is added. 

Almost equally novel in Christian usage is 
Jerome's extension of the word in the opposite 
direetion to cover the books of our A., though 
this rests upon Heb. usage, as we know it from 
Origen. ‘Quidquid extra hos [the 22 books of 
Heb. Can.] est, inter ἀπόκρυφα esse ponendum’ 
(Prologus Galeatus). Jerome, in practice, how- 
ever, gives to our A. an intermediate position (see 
below), in substantial harmony with Aufinus, who 
attempted to introduce the Eastern threefold divi- 
sion into the West, and gave the name apocrypha 
to the third class. 

The Western Church, however, did not adopt 
the threefold division. Against Jerome’s theory, 
it included the second division in the first. Neither 
did it extend the word aepocrypha to heretical books 
in general, but retained practically its original 
application. Another Western novelty, how- 
ever, maintained itself through the middle ages, 
nainely, the interpretation of the word apocryphus 
as meaning obscurity of origin or authorship. 
According to Angustine, the A. were so called 
‘because their obscure origin was not clear to the 
Fathers’ (de Civ. Dei, xv. 23), and he opposes this 
explanation to the idea of heretics, that they ‘are 
to be held in a certain secret authority’ (c. Faust, 
x1. 2). This brought confusion, for the word had 
coine to mean practically non-can., but obscurity of 
origin was not a corresponding conception. So, 
during the middle ages, it was variously modified 
by extending the idea of obseurity or uncertainty 
from the authorship to the truth of a book, or to 
its reception by common consent of the Church. 
Jth, a7! in the sense that its author is un- 
known, was received (can.) because its truth is 
evident (Hugo de St. Caro, 1240). Job, a*!in the 
same sense, is in the Canon because not uncertainly 
confirmed by the authority of the Church (Hugo de 
St. Victore, d. 1141). 

The usage of Protestantism is prepared by 
Carlstadt in his De canonicis scripturis, 1520. He 
reviews the opinions of Angustine and Jerome, and 
sides with the latter in respeet both to the inter- 
pretation of the word and its application to our 
A. Not uncertainty of authorship, but simply 
non-canonicity, is the meaning of the word apocry- 
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phal. He applies the word to the books of our A. 
as an adjective, notasatitle. Through Protestant 
edd. of the Bible, beginning with Luther, the word 
caine, by a natural misunderstanding, to be re- 
garded as the title of this particular collection, 
aud the word ‘ pseudepigrapha’ was used of the 
A. proper, which neither Jerome, Carlstadt, nor 
Luther thought of depriving of their old name. 

On the other hand, the name ‘ Apocrypha,’ to 
which a bad sense adhered, contributed to a gradu- 
ally diminishing regard for the books now so called. 

Conclusions.—(1) The word apocryphal was used 
before the Reformation quite consistently of a 
certain class of books, namely, the Jewish and 
Jewish - Christian Apocalypses, which we call 
Pseudepigrapha, and the Apocrypha of the NT, 
still so called, made up largely of the books of 
Gnostic and other sects. These are properly secret 
or hidden books in their formal claim and in their 
contents, if not originally in their actual use. 

(2) Jewish Rabbis applied a synonymous word, 
genuzim, to books ‘hidden,’ ὁ.6. withdrawn and 
withheld from public (synagogue) use by the 
Jewish authorities, and so made uncanonical. 
This ‘hiding’ (the verb is used more often than 
the adjective) might happen to books in no sense 
of hidden origin or meaning. Through Origen and 
Jerome, the Jewish word seems to have had some 
influence upon the Christian. 

(3) The Catholic Church, however, did not first 
make books a by excluding them from the Canon 
(the verb is not used), but it decided that the 
A, already existing under that name were not to 
be regarded as sacred scriptures, since publicity and 
universality were marks of genuineness and truth. 
The secret books of sects were, as such, spurious 
and false. 

(4) It was therefore easy to forget that A. was 
the original name of these books, and to regard 
it as expressing the judgment of the Church concern- 
ing them. Those books were hidden which belonged 
to sects, which lacked common, open usage by 
the Church. A® meant, not received by the Church. 
But since books which the Church received were 
thereby proved apostolic, a non-apostolic and 
obscure origin was a mark of A. 

(5) Protestantism went over to the Jewish usage, 
applying the word to the books withdrawn by it 
from the commonly accepted Canon, though this 
no longer meant withdrawn from public reading and 
common use, but only from full authority for 
doctrine. Protestants thus came to apply the word 
to books used with the canon in church service, not 
disapproved but recommended as good and useful, 
not secret or hidden in origin, meaning, or use. 
The evil name, however, helped to lower the first 
estimate of the books. 

ii, THE APOCRYPHA IN JUDAISM. —1. 
ORIGIN OF THE COLLECTION.—In order to under- 
stand the origin and historical significance of the 
collection of books which we call the A., it is 
necessary to survey the work of the Jewish scribe, 
for in the scribe the literary history of Judaism 
centres. - 

(a) The Work of the Jewish Scribes.—This can, in 
a general way, be divided into (A) the collecting 
and editing of the sacred books, (1) the production 
of new books. The transition between the two 
was inadc by the tr. or paraphrasing, and the 
interpretation of the sacred books. More particu- 
larly, (A) the scribes collected and edited (1) the 
Law ; (2) the Propliets, ‘former’ and ‘latter’; (3) the 
rest of the religious literature of the nation, the so- 
called Hagiographa. (B 1) In connexion with this 
3rd Canon, which contains some independent work 
of the scribes, the production of other books of 
similar character was encouraged (e.g. the A.); 
(2) with the Maccabzean crisis came a revival of 


prophecy, and the production of books interpreting 
and imitating those of the 2nd Canon (apocalypses, 
or apocrypha proper) ; (3) the interpretation of the 
Ist Canon, the Law, always a chief task of the 
scribes, was especially stimulated after the de- 
struction of Jerus., and resulted in the Mishna 
and Talmud. 

The synagogue was the centre of the scribe’s 
literary activity ; and the centre of the synagogue 
service was the Law. The religious instruction of 
the people in the religion of the law was his aim. 
His collection of other sacred books was for the 
sake of their public reading in the synagogue 
service, in exposition and enforcement of the Law. 
Such public reading was the mark and meaning of 
canonicity. The translations (Targumim) and 
commentaries (Midrashim) that accompanied the 
reading were for the same end, the religious teach- 
ing of the community, and were free and oral 
before they were fixed in writing. 

The order of the independent work of the scribes 
sketched above (B) reverses the order of their work 
as editors (A). This sequence is not to be over- 
pressed. The editing of the scribes involved, especi- 
ally at first, independent work, in the way of com- 
ment as well as selection and arrangement; on the 
other hand, their independent writing was always 
based on tradition. Perhaps in the case of none 
of the books of the scribes have we original works 
in the proper sense. ‘The stories of haggadists and 
the visions of seers are revisions and elaborations 
of traditional material. Further, the three lines 
of independent work outlined existed side by side, 
and the order given is only that of the first preval- 
ence of each kind of work. Gr. influence favoured 
the first, the Maccabeean reaction the second, and 
the fall of the nation the third. Of the products 
of the first kind, some gained admission into the 
3rd Canon (Hagiographa), and so became the com- 
non property of Pal. and Alex. Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. But as they were especially congenial 
to Jews who fell most under Gr. influence, some 
of them were preserved, others contributed, by 
Alex. Jews. So far as they gained a place in the 
Gr. Bible, these, too, passed over to Christianity 
(the A.). Products of the 2nd class we have con- 
sidered under i. 1. Writings of the first and 
second kinds are called by Jews Haggada, while 
the third, the elaboration and definition of the 
Law, is called Halacha. The A., then, are to be 
viewed in close connexion, on the one side, with 
the Hagiographa, and, on the other, with later 
developments of the Jewish Haggada. 

(ὁ) The Apocrypha in relation to the Hagio- 
grapha.—That the three divisions of the Jewish 
Canon (compare the list at the beginning of this 
article) represent three suecessive collections, 
widely separated in time, and that they stood 
originally, in the Jewish view, in a decreasing 
order of authority and importance, are ascertained 
facts in the history of OT Canon. The Hagio- 
erapha is, then, a relatively late collection of 
books on the whole late in origin, and, according 
to the Jewish view, inferior in authority to Law 
and Prophets. The order of books composing it 
is variously given, and the limits of the collection 
were open to dispute long after the Law and 
Prophets were closed. In regard to Ca, Ee, 
and Est, there were still differences of opinion up 
to the time of Akiba (ec. 110-135 A.D.). 

The Bk of Ps owes its place here to the fact that 
its use was in the temple, not in the synagogue. 
Apart from Ps and La, the Hagiographa consists 
of (1) history, in continuation of that told in Kings 
(Ezr-Neh); (2) history retold with a view to 
instruction (Ch)*; (3) stories, based on history 


*In the Midrashic treatment of history, Ch follows still 
older attempts (see 2 Ch 2427 1322), 
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or tradition, told to illustrate religious truth (Ru, 
Est, Ca(?), Dn). In Job the transition is made 
from story to (4) ethical and philosophical books 
(Pr, Ec). 

Under similar headings fall the contents of 
the A. (1) History proper is found in 1 Mac. (2) 
History and story are retold with edifying em- 
bellishments. 1 Es is made up of extracts from 
2 Ch (35. 36), Ezr, and Neh, with an additional 
story of the wisdom of Zorobabel (3-5°). This 
Midrash perhaps preceded the literal tr. of Ch, 
Ezr, Neh, into Greek. Such an Haggadic addition 
to history was Pr. Man (suggested by 2 Ch 33}: 1%). 
Est appears in the LXX only in the form of a 
midrash, in which, among other things, are supplied 
the letter referred to. in 3%, prayers of Mordecai 
and Esther at 417, the decree mentioned in 8”, 
Dn is similarly enlarged by a prayer and song 
at 823, and the new stories of Daniel’s wisdom, Sus 
and Bel. Even the late Maccabsean history is 
treated in the Haggadic way in 2 Mac, an epitome 
of a larger work by Jason of Cyrene, which adorns 
the history with legendary elements to make of it 
a sermon on the Pharisaic religion. 3 and 4 Mac 
are found usually in the LXX, though not in the 
A. 3 Mac is a poor example of moralising under 
the form of history ; and 4 Mac makes an incident 
in the Maceabzean story the text for a philosophical 
treatise on the lordship of the religious reason 
over the passions. (3) Of new stories the A. 
contains two famous examples, To and Jth; 
Tobit teaching the reward for the individual of 
a faithful life of Pharisaic righteousness ; Judith 
connecting a patriotism like Esther’s with regard 
for a ceremonially correct life. (4) Direct moral 
and religious instruction (‘ethical Haggada’) is 
represented by Sir and Wis, the one a Pal. con- 
tinuation, the other a Hel. development of the 
earlier wisdom books. As in the Hagiographa one 
book, Dn, makes the transition from story to 
prophecy, so in the A., Bar and the Ep. of 
Jeremy are prophetic in character. It is not, 
however, with prophecy nor with law, but with 
history and story, that both Hagiographa and A. 
have ehiefly to do (cf. the use made of Dn by 
Hellenists [LX Xj and by later Palestinians [Enoch, 
etc.]. The line between history and story is in 
both an uncertain one, as history, too; is told for 
religious, not for scientific purposes. With stories 
and with proverbial sayings the Jewish Rabbis 
long continued to occupy themselves. The value of 
these forms of religious instruction no one will 
question in view of the gospels. As to the relative 
worth of their use in the Hagiographa and the Α., 
a fair judgment, apart from doctrinal considera- 
tions, will strongly justify the choice of the Pales- 
tinians, taking the two collections as wholes. A 
relation between them is, however, not to be 
denied, and is grounded in their history. 

(c) Palestinian and Hellenistie Klements in the 
Apoerypha.—The a* books of the LXX were in 
part translations of Pal. (Heb.) books, in part 
original writings of Greek Jews; but it is not 
possible to draw the line between the two with 
security. As the LXX was recognised as a tr., one 
would expect that translations would more readily 
find their way into it. Yet the Hel. scribes 
were busy writers, especially in the lines which 
the A. follows (history, story, wisdom). Sir 


ce the LXX 2 Es [Ezr-Neh], may have 
ad a Heb. precursor. Of the Ad. Dn, Sus 
turns on a Gr. play on words. Wis and 2, 3, and 
4 Mac were eertainly Greek. 

2. USE OF THE APOCRYPHA AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE CANON.—(a) Jn Hellenistie Judaism.— 
The δὴ books are found in all MSS of the LXX, 
scattered among the books of the Heb. Canon 
without discrimination. These MSS are, indced, 
all of Christian origin, and some of them even 
contain Christian songs; but, apart from these, they 
undoubtedly represent the OT which was current 
among the Gr. Jews and used in Gr. synagogues 
in the apostolic and early post-apostolic age. 
The additions to the Heb. Canon are not only of 
Jewish origin, but are, as a whole, books which 
would interest Gr. Jews, but would not specially 
interest Christians, since the prophetic element in 
them is conspicuously small. The addition of 
these books by Christians would be inexplicable. 
The prescrvation of this longer OT by Christians 
only, is naturally explained by the fact that 
soon after 70 A.D. Hel. Judaism in the distinct 
sense ceased to exist, giving place either to 
rabbinical Judaism or to Christianity; so that 
the earlier difference regarding the limits of 
sacred Scriptures between Pal. and Alex. Jews 
survived only as a difference between Jews and 
Christians. 

We must not, however, conclude that the A. 
had been in the strict sense canonized by Alex. 
Judaism. Their place among Scriptures is rather 
due, in part, to the supreme dignity of the Law; in 
part to the broad view of inspiration current 
among Hellenists. In a more exclusive way 
than in later Pal. Judaism, the Pent. was to 
Alexandrians the sacred Scripture, the Canon by 
pre-eminence. It was such to Philo. In this 
respect the Alexandrians perhaps remained at the 
standpoint of the earlier Palestinians of the 3rd 
and 2nd centuries B.C. When Alex. Judaism was 
founded, the Law was the Canon of Judaism. 
The work of the 70 concerned it alone (Aristeas). 
The tr. of the other books into Greek in Egypt went 
on, in part, side by side with the formation of the 
2nd and 38rd Canons in Pal. That the suc- 
ceeding translators disregarded the Pal. distince- 
tion of Prophets and Hagiographa, and arranged 
the books, after the Law, topically, though in 
no fixed order, indicates their different view of 
these books. The rclatively freer tr. points in the 
same direction; and this freedom passes over by 
natural degrees into the incorporation of explana- 
tory and illustrative additions of less or greater 
extent. For this procedure the Pal. translators 
of OT into Aram. (Targumim) had perhaps already 
set the example. That, finally, Sir and Wis should 
be put in connexion with the Solomonic books, 
making, with Ps and Job, a volume of poetry, 
or that, in connexion with Est, Jth and To should 
be inserted, cannot seem strange. This was made 
easier by the Hel. view of inspiration. While 
Palestinians inclined to limit inspiration to the 
age of the prophets, long ended, the Alexandrians 
regarded the divine spirit as still active, and viewed 
as inspiration the experience of the thinker and 
writer in moments of special clearness of insight 
and exaltation of feeling. 

Against the evidence that the LXX contained 
Philo’s 


contains its own testimony that it was written in | 8.31 books, Philo’s silence is inconclusive. 
Heb. and tr. by the writer’s grandson into Greek. | text is the Pent. It is true that he cites none of 
1 Mae was undoubtedly a Heb. book, and Jerome | the A., but in the prophetic Canon he passes by 


(if not Origen) knew it in the original. Jth and 
To, Jerome knew in ‘ Chaldee,’ and a Heb. original 
is almost certain. The Ad. Est may be Heb., or 
at least similar additions may have arisen in Pal. 


in connexion with the yearly celebration of Purim. | 
Pr. Man may have been Ifeb., and even 1 Es, if it | long the only Canon, remained supreme. 


Ezk and all the minor prophets except Hos and 
Zec; and of the Hagiographa, except Ps, he makes 
almost no use, citing Pr twice, Job and Ch once, 
and Dn and the five Megilloth not at all. 
(6) In Palestinian Judaism.—Here, too, the ΕΝ 
e 
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Jewish scribes regarded the prophets as those who 
gave an authoritative interpretation of the Law, 
handing on the Mosaic tradition from the elders to 
the scribes. The Law has always had the chief 
place in the synagogue service, the prophets an 
Important secondary place, the Hagiographa a 
place altogether subordinate. Jor a long time 
these different collections could not be written on 
the same roll. As they did not form one volume, 
it was the easier to keep them distinct in use and 
estimation. The books of the 2nd and 3rd Canons 
were, however, according to the Jewish view, 
inspired, and this in the end distinguished them 
from all later books. Jos (6. Ap. 1. 8) says that 
the prophets ‘ learned the earliest and most ancient 
events by inspiration of God, and wrote down the 
events of their own times plainly, as_ they 
occurred.’ ‘But from Artaxerxes [Est] to our 
times all events have indeed been written down ; 
but these late books are not deemed worthy of the 
same credit, because the exact succession of the 
prophets was wanting.’ By the use of the formal 

rinciple that with Malachi prophecy ceased (cf. 

Hal 45:6. Zec 13°, 1 Mac 45 977 14"), though they 
could use the test only uncritically, the scribes 
drew the line between Hagiographa and A., or 
justified the line already drawn by the popular 
religious sense. All the Hagiographa could be 
regarded as meeting this test,* but Sir and 1 Mace, 
which were the most valued books of the A., could 
not. 

It is true that Jesus Sirach himself does not 
share this (later) view of inspiration. He may 
represent the earlier Pal. standpoint, from which 
Alexandrianism took its start. For him the Law 
is supreme. It is the embodied Wisdom of God 
(24°), In some sense his knowledge is all derived 
froin it (391.8 245, On the other hand, between 
the prophets and the high priest of his own time 
he makes no sharp distinction (44-49); and for 
himself he claims an inspiration like that of the 
prophet (cf. 39°* with 4874, and see 110 2491. 82 5] 198.) _ 

The step from Sir to the Hellenistie Wis is 
not great. Here, too, the Law is the supreme 
revelation (e.g. 183,7 and here, too, in answer to 
prayer (cf. Sir 39°), the spirit of wisdom is given to 
men, that spirit which is the life and reason of the 
world, and which ‘generation after generation 
enters into holy souls and makes friends of God 
and prophets’ (737, cf. chs. 1. 6 ff.). 

Apart from 4 Ezr, which, not being in the LXX, 
does not deserve consideration at this point, the 
other books of the A. make no claim to be 
reckoned among saered Scriptures. 

It is not easy to estimate the significance of the 
fact that we have no evidence in Jewish books that 
they were ever so regarded. Disputes are recorded 
regarding the exclusion of books of the Canon, but 
none regarding the admission of a*! books. Yet it 
should be said that the Jewish Rabbis usually 
covered up the tracks of past wanderings from 
the straight path that led to their own position. 
That additions to Dn and Est, and books like To 
and Jth, were once current among the Hagiographa 
in Pal. isnotimpossible. Josephus uses 1 Mac, 1 Ks, 
and Ad, Est, without distinction from can. books 
as historical sources, and even says that he has 
written his whole history ‘as the sacred books 
record it’ (Ant. xx. xi. 2, ef. Pro. §3). Yet he 
counts 22 books, and excludes from the first rank 
all later than Est. In his time, then, the line had 
been drawn. 

In the rabbinical writings there are many 

* Baba bathra 14 ascribes Job to Moses, Ru to Samuel, Ps to 
David, Ca and Ec to Ilezekiah and his friends, Dn and Est to 
the men of the Great Synagogue, Ch to Ezra and Nehemiah. 

+ The identification of Wisdom with the Law is found also in 


Bar 3%ff-4, Judith and Tobit and his son are exaiuoples of the 
glorification of the Law in life. 
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citations from Sir; Zunz* counts 40, among 
them some ‘in a manner usual only of Scripture 
passages,’ and some as late as the 4th cent., 
which speak of it as one of the Kethubhim, Some 
doubt, at least, regarding its canonicity is 
robable. Of Ad. Est some traces exist in Heb. 
iterature. Haggadic stories concerning Dn, 
among them traces of Gel, are found. The Mac- 
cabeean legend of the mother and seven sons 
(2 Mac, 4 Mac) was a favourite theme of rabbinical 
Midrashim. Yet 1 Mac, which Jerome knew in 
Heb., seeins to have left no trace in rabbinical 
books. The legend of Judith is found, though in 
a form very different from the LXX, and Tobit is 
still extant in Heb. Jerome says the Jews had 
Jth and To, and regarded them as _ historical 
but not as canonical; while Origen says they did 
not possess them even among their A. 

3. THE RELATION OF THE APOCRYPHA TO THE 
LELIGIOUS TENDENCIES AND PARTIES OF JUDAISM. 
—Of a theology of the A. it is unhistorical to 
speak. The collection presents the ideas of no one 
man or party, of no one period or place. The 
theology, or the religions ideas of each book, may 
be treated (see separate articles), or a history of 
the religious ideas and movements in Judaism in a 
given period (6... 200 B.c.-100 A.D.) may be under- 
taken, in which these books will be important 
sources; but the historian of theology cannot 
separate the A. from the later can. books on the 
one side, and from Philo and Josephus, the 
Pseudepigrapha and the early rabbinical literature, 
ou the other. 

A few suggestions may, however, be made 
regarding the relation of these books to the chief 
religious tendencies and parties of Judaism. 

The main distinction in the post-exilic Jewish 
religion was that between the priest, whose sphere 
was the temple and its cultus, and the scribe, 
whose activity centred in the synagogue and the 
law. The centre of gravity seems to have shifted 
gradually from the temple to the synagogue, from 
priestly ritual to the legalism of the scribes, whose 
work made it possible for Jews in the Dispersion, 
out of reach of the temple, to live religious lives, 
and prepared Judaisni to survive the loss of its 
temple. The Hagiographa stands, as a whole, at 
the earlier stage, beginning with the Ps, the book 
of temple devotion, and ending with the great 
temple history of Ch, Ezr, Neh. The five Megil- 
loth also came into connexion with the cultus by 
their use at the national feasts, though it is not 
known how early this happened. On the other 
hand, there is no early evidence of the regular use 
of Hagiographa in the synagogue service, and of 
the scribes’ legalism they contain little. Only 
Dn, perlaps the latest book in this collection, can 
be ealled Pharisaic in tendency. 

In the A., on the other hand, the legal pre- 
dominates over the priestly interest. Sir, perhaps 
its oldest book, shows a transition from the priestly 
standpoint of Ch (to which belongs 1 Es) to 
the legal standpoint of the scribes (Zunz). The 
writer delights in the temple and the high priest’s 
impressive ceremony, and dwells npon Aaron inuch 
more at length than upon Moses (ch. 45), and with 
still more enthusiasm upon the Simon whose minis- 
trations he had himself witnessed (ch. 50); while 
Ezra, the patron saint of the Rabbis, is passed by 
in his praise of famous men. Yet he praises also 
the law as the wisdom of God (see above), and 
clorifies the oftice of the scribe (38744 39"). 

But it was especially the Maccabiean crisis that 
sharpened the contrast between the two tendencies. 
The desecration of the temple by Antiochus was 
the occasion of the war. The recovery and recon- 
secration of the temple was the great deed of 

* Gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden, 2 Aufl. 1892, p. 106. 
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Judas. This meant to the scribes the re-observance 
of the law, and with that they were content. It 
meant to Judas the first step toward a recovery of 
political independence. Judaism was organised 
about its temple. Its supreme authority was the 
high priest. So that the Maccabiean princes coveted 
the high priesthood as a political power, and finally 
gained it. But this was a violation of the law, 
and alienated the legalists, who became a party of 
separatists, Pharisees, with the scribes at their 
head and the synagogue as their institution. 
Against them the adherents of the temple and the 
new high priests became an opposing party, the 
Sadducees. The priestly: tendency issued in a 
political party, the scribal in a religious party; 
and in the conflict of these parties the inner his- 
tory of Judaism chiefly consisted until the fall of 
Jerusalem. Since Sadduceisni was bound up with 
the temple and the national life, it ceased to be after 
the destruction of temple and State; and since its 
views were as obnoxious to Christianity as to sur- 
viving Judaism, none of its distinct literary pro- 
ducts could survive. The A., however, owing 
partly to its Alex. selection, partly to its com- 
paratively early date, is not a purely Pharisaic 
pana and stands aside from the controversy 
etween the two parties of which we know (from 
the Pharisaic side) in Ps-Sol, Enoch, etc. Two 
books of the A. are Sadducean in tendency. 
Sirach writes before the Maccabsean wars, so that 
his book can be called Sadducean only by anticipa- 
tion. Sadducean in tone was not only his attach- 
ment to the temple and the priesthood (above), but 
also his reserve in regard to angeis, his sceptical 
attitude as to demons (21%) and the future life (e.g. 
1727-382 1411-19 411-4), perhaps his insistence on the 
entire freedom of man (15!!-?” 1767), and his spirit 
of likerality toward outside sources of knowledge 
and culture (e.g. 39'). There is, indeed, a polemic 
against a Pharisaic spirit of ceremonialism in 
3418-26 2518. 

1 Mac follows the crisis out of which the parties 
arose, but precedes their serious contlicts. ‘The 
writer’s admiration for Judas and his brothers, 
‘through whose hand salvation was given to Israel,’ 
1s unbounded (5°*, cf. 3? 0211. 13° 11> 16* etc.). 
He paints Simon’s reign in thoroughly Messianic 
colours (144-5), and in the decision that ‘until a 
trustworthy prophet should arise .. . Simon should 
be their price and high priest for ever,’ his political 
and religious creed was sumined up. It was the 
creed of Sadduceism. Sadducean also is the 
writer’s attachment to the laws and customs of 
the nation, and his opposition to innovations (21.328 
9221. 29 ρ59 etc.); but laws are for the strengthening and 
safety of the nation, and, when the observance of 
even so sacred a law as the Sabbath exposed the 
nation to danger, its non-observance was decreed 
(232-41), He looks to the valour of the hero to win 
victories (no miracle even in 955: 56 1197-74). as Jos. 
says, ‘The Sadducees take away fate . .. we are 
ourselves the causes of good,’ etc. (Ant. XIII. v. 9). 
His interest is in man more than in God, and in 
the present inore than in the future. 

The essence of Pharisaism was that it gave 
religion (1.6. legalism) the first place. The Sadducee 
attempted to further the welfare of the individual 
and of the nation by direct means (politics, war, 
ete.); the Pharisaic faith was that if the individual 
and the community kept the law, God would by a 
supernatural act secure their welfare. The Saddu- 
cees would set aside the law in smaller things 
(Sabbath), or in greater (high priesthood), when 
circumstances required. ΤῸ the Pharisee the law 
was inviolable, whatever the extremity. This is 
the ae De of Pharisaism. Out of it various 
developments issued. 

That the law might never be broken by inadvert- 


ence, the scribes put about it a ‘hedge’ of addi- 
tional precautionary rules, the [alacha, or oral 
law, which the Sadducees did not recognise. The 
beef that well-being was God’s reward for the 
observance of the law, and iisfortune His punish- 
ment for its transgression, though applied at first 
to the present life and lot of men and nations, 
might casily be referred to the future, and foster 
the thought of a coming national glory for Israel, 
aud of an individual hfe after death. It might 
also stimulate the belief in miracles and in angels 
and demons as agents of God’s blessings and judg- 
ments. Yet these marks of later Pharisaism are 
not uniformly or conspicuously present in the A. 

Fasting is almost the only addition which we 
find to the Mosaie law (To 12°, Jth 86 etc., cf. Dn 
9° 10%), with a further ascetic emphasis upon the 
laws regarding food (Jth 10° 11)? 12)-2, ‘To 14%, Ad. 
Est 141, 2 Mac 557 671). The creed of the Bk of 
Jth is that no enemy can prevail against Israel 
so long as it keeps the ceremonial law, but if it 
breaks it, under whatever stress, it will fall (5!7-?! 
119-19 811-290). NToreover, Judith’s deliverance of the 
nation is conditioned upon her individual] fulfilment 
of the law even amid the greatest difficulties (8*® 
121-39). This is true Pharisaism, and yet the book 
contains neither Messianic hope, nor rewards after 
death (1611 is not to be so understood), nor miracle, 
nor angel. Tobit illustrates the Pharisaic prin- 
ciple in the life of an individual. Legal righteous- 
ness is rewarded by deliverance from evil, long life 
and prosperity ; while sin is always punished by 
evil, and all evils due to sim (5. δ 17-2) 14-2); 
Here angels and demons play a far greater part 
than in any other book of the A. The national hope 
also is expressed (13. 14%”), but there is no resur- 
rection. The Bk of Bar contains the national hope 
(290-85 425-37 51-9), but no individual resurrection. 
2 Mac views the work of Judas as an illustration 
of Pharisaism. It knows of no laxity regarding 
the law (ef. 5% 6 8% 1035. 151), The history is 
helped forward by angels aud miracles and signs 
{3 προ πὸ ο9 105: 115 15:35 | The national hope 
finds frequent expression (177-79 97.1δ ete.); and, 
here only in the A., the resur. of the bodies of the 
richteous is msisted upom (7% 134 1286 1449), 

It is evident that the later marks of Pharisaism 
(cf. Ac 23°°) were not uniformly present. Legalism 
stands as the characteristic mark. ‘This is the 
book of the commandinents of God, and the law 
that endureth for ever. All they that hold it fast 
are destined for life, but such as leave it shall die’ 
(Bar 41), And since the law of life was Israel’s 
law, with legalism went particularism. ‘QO Israel, 
happy are we! for the things that are pleasing to 
God are made known nnto us’ (Bar 4). Of this 
feeling, and the corresponding contempt for other 
peoples, passing over, in times of trouble, into 
jealousy and hatred, there is enough in the A. 
It inspires Ad. Est as it does Est itself. Jth and 
2 Mac are dominated by it. It is a presupposition 
of To (4 ete.). Even Sir shares it, though his ruling 
interest is in the individual, not in the nation 
(esp. 361-17, cf. 24, and in 44-50, 6.0. 47°"). Only 
the Hel. Bk of Wis rises to a broader view. 
In chs. 10-19 the special care of God for Israel 
is shown. ‘In every way thou didst magnify 
thy people, and glorify them, ... standing by 
them in every time and place’ (19°). But while 
Israel is God’s son (1813, cf.4), He also loves a)] men 
(114-26 §7 13), and His judgments are remedial 
(1224), Nor, in spite of the first impression of 37° 
517-28 (ef, 47-19), does the writer hold to a future 
earthly glory for Israel. The consummation 18 
heavenly (immortality of the soul, here first In 
Jewish books), and is morally conditioned. 

The Essenic type of Pharisaism is represented 
only in 4 Ezr, which does not properly belong to 
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the collection. Here only do we find a personal 
Messiah. Hel. Judaism, which stood at one side 
of the conflict between Pharisee and Sadducee, 
is represented by Wis, which, though it sets the 
religious life and faith in contrast to worldliness 
and scepticism, puts no stress on ceremonialisin, 
but interprets the law in a more ethical sense, 
and reviews the history of Israel to illustrate the 
beneficent rule of God’s wisdom, rather than the 
inviolableness of His law. 

But 4 Ezr cannot be treated apart from other 
apocalypses, nor Wis apart from other products 
of Hellenism. 

It is chiefly in these two isolated books that 
foreign clements are prominent. Apart from these, 
and the (Pers.?) angelology of To, the A. stands 
in the main on (later) O'T ground in its views of 
God, of man, and of the world. 

ni. THE APOCRYPHA IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.—1. IN THE NEW TESTAMENT.—The 
writers of NT used almost exclusively the LXX 
OT, and we have no reason to suppose that a” 
additions were wanting at that time. There are 
no direct citations from A.; this, however, is true 
also of the disputed books, Song, Ec, and Est 
as well as of Jos and Ezr-Neh. The Pent., 
the Prophets, and the Pss were, for obvious 
reasons, most frequently cited. The other books 
of the Hagiographa, and the A., offered far fewer 
material points of contact with Christianity, and 
would not be allowed the same value in argument 
by Jews. An acquaintance with 8.5] books is, how- 
ever, generally recognised in the case of some NT 
writers. Thus there are parallelisms between 
Ja and Sir (eg. Ja 1% and Sir 5), between 
He and Wis (eg. He 15 and Wis 725), and _ be- 
tween Paul and Wis (cf. Ro 97 with Wis 15’; 
Ro 12-32 with Wis 11. 18.15; 2 Co 54 with Wis 
9), which reveal familiarity with this literature, 
but wlich do not imply that authority was ascribed 
to it. The question of the relation of the A. to 
the Canon cannot be decided on the ground of NT 
usage. 

2. IN THE EASTERN CnurcH.—There is peculiar 
difficulty in determining the place of the A. in 
relation to the Canon in the EK. Church because 
of the conflict between different lines of evidence. 
We shall consider (a) Original Usage, (6) Scholarly 
Theory, (c) Manuscripts, (d) Versions, (6) The later 
Greek Church. 

(a) Original Usage.*—The Christian Church used 
the LXX as its OT Scripture, and the Church 
Fathers cite all parts of it with similar formulas. 
1 and 2 Clement, Barnabas, Ignatius, and the 
Teaching of the Twelve, contain allusions to a 
by the side of can. books. Irenzus cites Ad. Dn, 


Bar, and Wis; Tertullian—Sir, Wis, Ad. Dn, 
and Bar; Clem. Alex.—Sir, Wis, Bar, To, 
Ad. Dn; Cyprian—Sir, Wis, To, Bar; all 


with the formulas (‘it is written,’ ‘Scripture 
says, etc.) used of can. works. This usage con- 
tinues to be the prevailing one, and Origen can 
Dee to the universal practice of the Church from 
the beginning against the appeal of Africanus to 
the authority of the Heb. Canon. 

(b) Scholarly Theory.—The LXX came to Chris- 
tianity from the synagogue of Hel. Judaism, and 
with it was accepted the theory of the inspiration 
and sacredness of this translation. The story of 
its origin, told by Aristeas of the Pent., was ex- 
tended to the whole, and heightened into absolute 
miracle. (Justin, Dial. 68. 71. 84; Iren. ili. 21. 
2-4; Tertul. Apol. 18; Clem. Strom. i. 38. 148. 
149; Origen, ad Afric. 4; Cyril, Cat. iv. 34; Epi- 
phanius, de mens.). But on the other hand, when- 
ever the books of OT are counted, the number is 
given as 22 (24), and is expressly derived from the 

* See the references in Schirer, J7. JP §§ 82. 33. 


Jewish (Heb.) Canon. That the LXX was a tr. 
of the Heb. was, of course, never lost sight of, 
but it was an inspired tr., sanctified by Christian 
use from the apostles onwards. The discrepancy 
between the two was obvious, and yet could not be 
given its natural weight. The question of the 
status of the A. depended upon the relative im- 
portance given to traditional Christian usage and 
current Jewish usage, summarily expressed in the 
number 22, or to practice and theory, and upon 
new theories devised for their adjustment. 

Five possibilities seemed open: (1) ΤῸ insert the 
A. in OT in such a way as to retain the number 
22. (2) To introduce some of thé most valued 
A. into NT (as distinctively Christian posses- 
sions), or to append them at the end. (3) To make 
a third class of books, between can. and uncan. 
in dignity. (4) To give up the Heb. for the LXX 
Canon, making theory square with practice. (5) To 
give up the LXX for the Heb., making practice 
square with theory. The first three ways are 
followed, with more or less combination, in the 
East, the fourth finally by Rome, the fifth finall 
by Protestantism, though in neither case wit 
entire consistency, since, in the Vulg., the LAX 
has been considerably modified in accordance with 
the Heb., and in the Prot. Bible the order of the 
Vulg. (and LXX) has been retained. 


It is important to set forth the place of the A. in the various 
theoretical Canons of Eastern writers somewhat in detail. 

Melito, Bishop of Sardis (6. 150-170 A.D.) learned from Jews 
or Jewish Christians in Pal. the contents of OT. His list (Euseb. 
iv. 26. 18, 14) contains only the books of the Heb. (omitting Est), 
but the titles and order (?) are from the LXX [Ch after 
K, Proph. after Poet. books; so in general: (1) History, 
(2) Poetry, (8) Prophecy}. It cannot be certainly inferred that 
Jer and Dn were without the a! additions. The Muratorian 
Fragment (175-200 a.D.} contains only NT (whether OT was 
originally given is uncertain); but it inserts Wis between 
2 Jn and Rev (as by Philo?), and gives to the Shepherd the 
position of a book that is to be privately, not publicly, read. Its 
place is not among prophets or apostles, but also not among 
heretical books. The writer makes use of the second solution 
of the problem and suggests the third. 

Origen (c. 185-254) deals with the problem with the fullest 
knowledge. His great Hexapla testifies to the importance of 
the problem presented by the deviating texts of OT Scripture, 
and gave him minute familiarity with the divergence of the 
LXX from the Heb. In his Com. on Psalms (Eus. vi. 25. 1) he 
gives a list of the 22 books of the Heb. Canon, apparently like 
Melito’s, with the addition of Est. But he begins the use of 
the first solution of the problem above suggested by including 
in Jer not only La, but Ep. Jer (Bar?). Moreover, he says 
that 1 and 2 Ezr were counted as one book. This would 
be understood by Gr. readers as referring, not to the Heb. 
Ezr and Neh, but to the LXX 1 Es and 2 Es [= Ear+ 
Neh). He mentions ‘the Maccabean books’ at the end of his 
list as outside of the Canon. But from the Ep. to Africanus we 
learn that this Heb. Canon was not regarded by Origen as of 
final validity for Christians. He criticises the theory of a Heb. 
Canon on the ground of traditional Christian practice (i.e. he sup: 
plements the first by the fourth solution). His view is that the 
present is not the original Heb. Canon, since Jewish rulers and 
elders hid from the people passages that might bring them 
into discredit (§ 9). On this ground Susanna is defended, 
though it is now among the Jewish A. But To and_ Jth, 
which the Jews do not possess even among their ‘hidden’ 
books, are to be retained simply on the ground of Christian 
usage. Providence must have guided the practice of the 
Church, and Judaism is not to dictate to Christianity (the 
Catholic principle). ; 

Cyril, Bishop of Jerus. (Cat. iv. 38-36, c. 348 A.D.), insista 
with equal stress upon the number 22, that of the Heb. Canon, 
and the authority of the usage of the Church. His list of 
22 (12 historical, 5 poetical, and 5 prophetical) he seems to 
regard as that of the LXX in current use. His Jer includes 
Bar, and his Dn (and Est?) the additions. He declares that 
the books not read in the churches are not to be read in private, 
and, after all, himself cites Wis as by Solomon (Cat. ix. 2, 16). 

The Synod of Laodicea (c. 860) affirms Cyril’s list, with 
minor changes of order. The list in Apost. Canon, 85, is also 
Cyril’s, with the addition, at the end of the histories, of 1-3 
Mac. On the other hand, the metrical lists of Gregory of Naz. 
(d. 390) and Amphilochius, though following the same order, 
seem to have omitted the a4! additions as wellas Est. Ὁ 

Epiphanius (6. 315-403) moves in the opposite direction. 
Like Cyril, he regarded the LXX as the inspired tr. of the 22 
books of the Heb. Canon; but besides 1 Es, Bar, Ep. Jer and 
Ad. Dn, he seems to have included, under Est (with Ad. ?) 
To and Jth; and, against Cyril, he introduces an intermediate 
class of writings, not ‘in the ark,’ but yet ‘good and useful.’ 
Ilere belong Wis and Sir, which he puts after NT in his list 
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(Heer. 76, cf. Hoer. 86, de mens. 4). He thus provides for the 
practical recognition of all the A. except Mac and Pr. Man. 
There are still other books, apocrypha proper, some of which 
the Seventy translate, upon which he does not wholly shut 
the door (de mens. 5. 10). . 

Athanasius, in his 39th Easter Letter (867 A.D.), carries 
through more consistently the third solution. His 22 books 
include Bar, Ep. Jer, 1 Es (ὃ, Ad. Dn. But after NT he 
adds, ‘ for greater exactness,’ that there are other books outside 
of these, not canonized, but stamped by the Fathers as books to 
be read by catechumens for their instruction. These are Wis, 
Sir, Est, Jth, To, Asd3. and Shepherd. They are called avay- 
νωσχκόμενα, books to be read, 1.6. by catechumens, _ 

The threefold division is followed by the list in the 
Chron. of Nicephorus, which, after the 22 books of OT and 
the 26 of NT, gives ‘disputed’ books of OT, viz. 1-3 Mac, 
Wis, Sir, Ps-Sol, Est, Jth, Sus, To. There follow the disputed 
books of NT (Apoc. of Jn and of P, Ep. Bar and Gospel of 
Hebrews), and, finally, the ‘apocrypha’ of OT and NT (above). 
Here the A. are books whose canonicity is in dispute, ἀντιλεγό- 
weve. The name and the estimate differ essentially from 
Athanasius, though both are copied in the Synopsis of (Pseudo) 
Athanasius. 

In the ‘ List of 60,’ after the 60 can. books of OT and NT, 
follow, as ‘ outside of the 60,’ Wis, Sir, 1-4 Mac, Est, Jth, To. 
After these come the ‘apocrypha’ (above). 

We find then in the lists of writers of the 
E. Church, from the 2nd to the 6th or 7th cent., 
a practically unanimous adherence to the Heb. 
Canon of 22 books, and efforts to harmonise this 
with the Christian LXX by making the 22 as 
comprehensive of LXX additions as possible, and 
by assigning to other books of the A., so far as 
they were valued, a separate place, usually after 
NT, but distinct from heretical, rejected books. 

(c) Manuscripts.—It is a striking fact that no 
extant MS of the LXX represents even approxi- 
mately the Canon of Cyril or Athanasius. In no 
known Greek text do the A. stand by themselves. 
The codices agree with the usage, not with the 
theory, of the E. Church. 

Of the 9 uncials in which a®! books are found, the Vat. and the 
Alex. are given at the beginning of this article. Next in 
importance (3) stands the Sin., which originally contained the 
whole Bible. Of OT the extant parts are: (Fragments of Gn, 
Nu, 1 Ch, and Ezr), Neh, Est, 7'0, Jth, 1 Mac, 4 Mac, Is, Jer, La 
(part), XII (except Hos, Am, Mic), Ps, Pr, Ec, Ca, Wis, Sir, Job. 
(4) Cod. Ephremi Syri (5th cent.), contains fragments of Job, 
Pr, Ec, Wis, Sir, Ca. (5) Cod. Venetus (8th or 9th cent.) 
contains Job (end), Pr, Ec, Ca, Wis, Sir, XII, Is, Jer, Bar, La, 
Dn {Ad.], 10, Jth, 1-4 Mac. (6) Cod. Basiliano-Vaticanus (9th 
cent.) contains second half of Pent., historical books, including 
1 Es and Ad. Est. (7) Cod. Marchalianus (6th or 7th cent.) 
contains the prophets in the order of B (so Bar, Ep. Jer, Ad. 
Dn). (8) Cod. Cryptoferratensis (7th or 8th cent.) contains the 

rophets. (9) Palimpsest fragments of Wis and Sir, of 6th or 
th cent. Swete does not cite 6 and 9, but adds cursive Cod. 
Chisianus (9th cent. ?), which contains Jer, Bar, La, Ep. Jer 
Dn, according to the LX X {all other MSS have substituted Theo- 
dotion’s Dn}, Ifippolytus on Dn, Dn according to Theod., Ezk, 
Is. Both texts of Dn contain the additions. It is noteworthy 
that several cursives of the poetical books give Ps-Sol in the 
order, Job, Pr, Ec, Ca, Wis, Ps—-Son., Str. [Swete, vol. iii. p. xvi. f.] 

(d) Versions.—The Oriental translations of OT 
were nearly all made from the LXA, and were 
inclined rather to enlarge than to reduce its Canon. 

The old Syr. Peshitta was an exception to 
this rule. Its OT was from the Heb., and so con- 
tained no A. Italso lacked Ch. The influence of 
the LXX was, however, so great that the Pesh. 
was early revised in accordance with it, and the 
a?! books were incorporated with some further 
additions. The chief codex (Anibrosianus) contains 
Wis, Ep. Jer, land2 Ep. Bar, Jth, Apoc. BAR. [here 
only], Apoc. of Ezra (=2 £s), 1-5 Mac. (5 Mac=Jos. 
1}. vi. ). In other MSS are found 1 £s, To, 
Pr. Man. A MS of the 6th cent. has a ‘book of 
women,’ viz. Ru, Est, Sus, Jth, THECLA. 

Wholly exceptional, on the other hand, was the 
critical view of the Nestorian school at Nisibis, 
which put Sir in the class of fully can. books, and 
regarded as of intermediate authority, Ch, Job, 
Ezr, Neh, Jéh, Est, 1 and 2 JZac, TVs, Ca. 

Exceptional also isa Syr. MS at Cambridge, in 
which an attempt is made to arrange OT in clirono- 
iogical order. This naturally throws most of the 
A. at the end. JVis is after Solomon’s books, Bar 
and Ep. Jer after Jer. After the propliets, follow 


Dn [and Bel], Ru, Sus, Est, Jéh, Ezr-Neh, Sir, 
1-4 Mac, 1 Hs, To. 

The Ethiopic version not only adopted the LXX 
Canon without criticism, but added various books 
besides 4 Ezr, several of which survived in no otlier 
collection, eg. Enoch, Jubilees, Ascension of Is, 
etc. 

The Armenian version also draws no line between 
Canon and A. 

(ec) The Later Gr. Church.—The views of tlie 
Fathers of the Eastern Church could not be without 
permanent influence, but their failure to reach 
consistency made it possible for the LX-X to retain 
its currency. At the time of the Reformation 
some Eastern scholars, appealing to Cyril and 
Athanasius, declared the a*! books to be unecan. 
So Metrophanes Critopulos (1625) and Cyril Lucar 
(1629). Against them the Synods of Constanti- 
nople (1638), Jafla (1642), and Jerus. (1672) sus- 
tained the older usage, and declared the full 
canonicity of the A. It appears, however, that 
clearness and consistency have never been reached, 
for Philaret’s Longer Catechism of the Orthodox 
Catholic E. Church (1839, etc.), which has official 
sanction, gives to all books outside of the 22 a 
subordinate place, as meant for the reading of 
those just entering the Church (citing Athanasius) ; 
while the ofiicial Bible of the Gr. Church contains 
(after Ch) Pr. Man; (after Neh) 1 Es, To, Jth; 
(after Ca) Wis, Sir; (after La) Hp. Jer, Bar; 
(after Mal) 1-3 Aflac, 4 Lzr. 

3. IN THE WESTERN CHURCH. —(a) Roman 
Catholic.—In the Lat. Church there was a stronger 
inclination to let Christian usage, rather than 
scholarly theory, determine the place of the A. in 
the Canon ; and this in spite of the fact that Rome 
produced the man of all antiquity who most 
strongly pressed the sole validity of the Heb. Canon 
(Jerome), and committed to this very man the 
revision of its O'T Scriptures. 

The earliest Lat. tr. ([tala) was made from tlie 
LXX, and seems to have contained all the A. of the 
LXX except 3 and 4 Mac, and to have added 2 Es. 

Jerome first revised the Itala after the LXX, 
but then tr. the OT anewfrom Heb. In this tr. the 
A. would fall out. And this Jerome demands, In 
the famous Prol. Galeatus he gives a list of the 22 
books of the Heb. Canon in the Heb. order, and 
adds, ‘ whatever is beyond these is to be put among 
the A.’ So Wis, Sir, Jth, To, and Shepherd ‘are 
not inthe Canon. Of Mac, I have found the first 
book in Heb. ; the second is Greek,’ ete. 

This explicit denial that even an intermediate 
position should be given to the A. would, in con- 
sistency, require their entire removal from the 
Bible. But Jerome elsewhere gives these books 
an intermediate position. for he says (Prol. to 
Bks of Sol), ‘as the Church reads Jth and To 
and the Bks of Mac, but does not receive them 
among can. Seriptures, so also let it read these 
two books [Wis and Sir] for the edification of the 
people, not for confirming the authority of Church 
dogmas.’ Only by such a view can we understand 
Jerome’s revision of Jth and Ὁ, which he under- 
took, indeed, under protest and with careless haste, 
excusing himself by the fact that they were 
extant in Chaldee, and that the Council of Nica 
counted Jth in the number of sacred Scriptures 
(of this there is no other evidence). Jerome also 
inserted the Additions to Dn and L[st, distin- 
cuishing them by marks, and collecting the Ad. 
Est together at the end of the book, where they 
have remained, out of their proper place, ever 
since. 

After these concessions by Jerome himself, it is 
not strauge that the other books of the A. gradually 
found their old place in his version as it gained 
recognition. 
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Of other Lat. Fathers, Hilary of Poitiers (d. 368) reaffirms 
Origen’s Can., but shows some inclination to add 70 and Jth, 
for which Origen’s position gave ground. 

Ruyfinus (ἃ. 410), who studied at Alexandria and Jerus., gives 
the Εἰ, list of 22 books, and puts the A. in an intermediate class, 
which he calls (for tbe first time?) Ecclesiastici, viz. Wis, Sir, 
10, Jth, Bks of Mac, and, in NT, Shepherd and Two Ways 
[also Judgment according to Peter?]. These the Fathers 
wished to be read in thechurches, but not brought forward for 
the confirmation of faith. ‘Other Scriptures they named aal 
which they wished not to be read in the churches.’ The three- 
fold division is E., but the name ‘ecclesiastical’ and the 
explanation (which is practically the view of Jerome also) are 
new. The A. are to be read not privately, but in the churches. 
This would originally have meant full canonicity. But a dis- 
tinction is attempted in degrees of authority for doctrine 
gainong books which, in their text and in their church use, are 
uot distinguished. It is not strange that the theory of an inter- 
mediate class gained no firm footing in the W., and that the 
A. went into the first, not into the third class. 

The early Lat. lists are characterised by the two groups, 
(1) Ps, Pr, Ca, Ec, Wis, Sir; (2) Job, Zo, Est, Jth, 1 and 2 Dlac, 
1 and 2 Es, in which, apart from the additions to the prophets 
Jer and Dn, the books of A. are usually found. They are 
found in the Can. of Mommsen, which perhaps represents the 
average Western Can. of 6. 360 4.D. It includes the A., and still 
counts 24 books (Rev 41°) by the device of reckoning the 5 
Solomonic books as one. The West had not, however, the 
interest in the nuinber 24 that the East had in 22, and generally 
disregarded even this formal agreement with the Jews. 

Cassiodorus (Institutio, etc., chs. xii.—xiv., c. 544 a.D.) gives 
Jerome’s (Heb.) Can., then Augustine’s, and finally the Can. of 
the antigua translatio,which represents Lat.usage beforeJerome, 
viz. Gn-Ch ; Ps, Sol 5 (Pr, Wis, Sir, Ec, Ca); Prophets ; Job, 
fo, Est, Jth, 1. 2 Es, 1. 2 Mac. The two groups are to be 
noted. The divergence of the three lists from each other 
seeins to cause the writer no trouble. 

Similar to this is the list of the Decretum Gelasit, which, if 
it is that of the Synod of 382, is the first official Can. of 
the Roman Church. It puts Wis, Sir with Solomonic books, 
Bar with Jer, and ends with an ‘order of histories,’ which is 
our second group, as follows: Job, 70, 1.2 Es, Est, Jth, 
1. 2 Blac. 

The next official OT Can. was that of the African Councils of 
Hippo (393) and Carthage (897): Gn-Ch, Job, Ps, Sol 5, 12 
prophets, Is, Jer, Dn, Ezk, 10, Jth, Est, 1. 2 Es, 1. 2 Dfac. 
Here Job is separated from the second group and put in its old 
connexion with Ps, Pr. These councils were dominated by 
Augustine, whose weight on the side of Church tradition over- 
bore the influence of Jerome’s learning. Augustine stands for 
the Catholic principle as determining the Can. (de doct. ii. 8, 12), 
even when he feels the objections, e.g. to Wis and Sir, that 
the ancient Churcli has received them is decisive (de civ. xvii. 
20,1). Augustine gives, in de doct. ii. 8,13, a list of 44 books of 
OT—22 historical, made by adding to Gn-Ch, as a secondary 
list, our second group: Job, 70, Est, Jth, 1. 2 Mac, 1.2 Es.; 
and 22 prophetical, made by prefixing to the 16 prophets our 
first group: Ps, Pr, Ca, Ec, Wits, Sir. In his last book, how- 
ever (Speculum), he seems inclined to put the A. at the end 
of OT Can., separating Wis, Sir from group 1, and Job from 
group 2. This may reveal a growing sense of the secondary 
authority or security of the A. 

Innocent 1. of Rome, in a letter to the Bishop of Toulouse 
(405), gives a list in which the two groups still appear: Gn-4 K 
(with Ru); Prophets; Solomon 5, Ps ; ‘of histories,’ Job, ΤΌ, 
Esty ti, 1. 2 Mac, 1. 2 Es, 1. 2 Ch. 


The outcome of the matter in the Lat. Church 
was the Valg., and the leading MS of it (Cod. 
Amiatinus, c. 700) gives, in the name of 
Jerome, a list identical with that sanctioned at 
Trent (see the list at the beginning of this article). 
The order is nearer to that of Augustine in de 
doct. 11. 8 than to that of the Council of Elippo. 
The secondary group of histories follows the primary 
(Gn-Ch), and the group of poetry follows it, preced- 
ing the prophets. Job, however, is put between 
the two, so that it might belong either to history 
or poetry, and 1. 2 Mac are scparated from the 
group and put at the end—a partial compromise 
between the topical place given to this group by 


Augustine, and the more chronological place 
assigned it in the Old Latin, and at ea: The 
result is that the A. are found chie y in the 


middle of O'T, distinguished in no way from other 
books. Until the decree of Trent, however, it was 
still possible to regard the A. as of inferior 


authority, and, when can. was understood to mean 
The | 


authoritative, even as not in the Canon. 
middle ages furnished some followers of Jerome | 
(e.g. Hugo of St. Victor, d. 1140; Peter of 
Clugny, d. 1156; Nicolaus of Lyra, d. 1340) who | 
anticipate the view of Cardinal Ximenes (1437- 


1517), who says in the Preface to the great Com- 
plutensian Polyelott, that the a*! books are outside 
of the Canon, and are received by the Churchas useful 
reading, not as authoritative for doctrine. Erasmus 
(1467-1536) also follows Jerome, though expressing 
himself with his usual reserve and formal sub- 
mission to the judgment of the Church. ‘ Whether 
the Church receives them as possessing the same 
authority as the others, the spirit of the Church 
must know.’ Cardinal Cajetan, Luther’s opponent 
at Augsburg (1518), would interpret the decisions 
of Councils and Fathers by Jerome. 

Though the Vulg. Canon had been reaffirmed by 
Pope Eugenius Iv. and put forth as a decree of the 
Council of Florence (1439), it is not probable that 
the Roman Church would have taken the decisive 
step of 1545, against the views of its own best 
scholars, if it had not been: for Luther. The 
Council of Trent declared the Vulg. to be in all 
parts of equal authority, and definitely rejected 
the efforts of Ximenes and others to put the A. in 
a separate class, ‘ecclesiastical’ or ‘deutero-can.’ 
In the Bibliotheca Sancta of Sixtus Senensis the 
case is correctly stated. The distinction of Proto- 
can, and Deutero-can. or ecclesiastical books is 
given (to the latter class belong, in OT, Est, To, 
Jth, Bar, Ep. Jer, Wis, Sir, Ad. Dn, 1 and 2 Mac; 
in NT, Mk 109-29. Lk 224-4 Jn 758-81 He, Ja, 
2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, Jude, Rev), but the distinction has 
only historical significance. These books, it is 
said, were not known till a late period; were even 
formerly held by the Fathers to be a*! and not can. ; 
were at first permitted to be read only before 
eatechumens (Athanasius), then before all believers 
(Rufinus), but only for edification, not for the con- 
firmation of doctrine; but were at last adopted 
among Scriptures of irrefragable authority. 

This consistent position is deserted by modern 
Catholies for the unhistorical view that the LXX 
Can. was the original one, which was shortened 
by Jews for an anticliristian purpose; so that 
the words proto-can. and deutero-can. reverse the 
true state of the case, and have not even an 
historical justification (Kaulen, in Wetzer ἃ. 
Welte, Hncyk.? art. ‘ Kanon’). 

(6.) Protestant.—Even on the ground of Catholic 
scholarship those who denied the authority of the 
Church must give the A. a secondary place. The 
first Prot. effort to fix the place of the A. was made 
by Andreas Bodenstein von Carlstadt, in his De 
canonicis scripturis, 1520. He discusses the views 
of Augustine and Jerome, and vindicates Jerome’s 
position. He gives the Heb. OT Can., Law, Pro- 
phets, and Hagiographa, thinks these divisions 
indicate a decreasing order of value, and makes 
corresponding discriminations in NT. OT A. he 
divides into two classes: (1) Wis, Sir, Jth, To, 
1 and 2 Mac; ‘Hi sunt apocryphi, 1.6. extra 
canonem hebreorum, tamen agiographi.’ (2) 3 and 
4 Ezr, Bar, Pr. Man, Ad. Dn: ‘Hi libri sunt 
plane apocryphi virgis censoriis animadvertendi.’ 
This significant effort remained almost without 
effect. 

In contrast to this attempt to solve the problem 
by historical means (to return to the original posi- 
tion), Luther wavered between a free criticism of 
the Can. by the Christian consciousness, and, for 
practical purposes, the acceptance of the current 


Bible. He wished 1 Mac had the place of Est in 
the Canon. Of Jth, To, Sir, Wis, he judges 
favourably. Even Ad. Dn and Ad. Est have 


much good in them. Bar and 2 Mac, on the 
other hand, he coudemns. 

In Luther’s Bible (completed 1534) the A. stand 
between OT and NT, with the title: ‘A., that is 
books which are not: held equal to the sacred 
Scriptures, and nevertheless are useful and good to 
read.’ They include our A. with the exception of 
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land 2Es. Luther’s judgment on these two books 
was especially unfavourable, but for their omission 
he had the authority of Jerome, whose view per- 
haps affected their exclusion at ‘Trent. 

‘The Reformed Church took a somewhat less 
favourable view of the A. Jn the Ziirich Bible 
(1529-1530) they stand, in Leo Jud.’s tr., after NT, 
as an appendix to the bible, with the non-committal 
preface : ‘These are the books which by the ancients 
were not written nor numbered among the Biblical 
books, and also are not found among the Hebrews.’ 
Here 1 and 2 Es are included, as well as 3 Mac; 
while Three, Pr. Man, Ad. Est were added only in 
later edd. 

The French Bible of Calvin (1535) puts the A. 
between OT and NT, with the title: ‘‘The volume 
of the a books contained in the Vulg. tr., which we 
have not found in Heb. or Chaldee.’ Here 1 and 2 
Es are included. A preface, doubtless by Calvin, 
reaffirms Jeroine’s view as to the value of these 
books. 

Coverdale was the first to tr. the A. from Gr. into 
Eng. (1536). He put them between OT and NT, 
with the title: ‘Apocripha. The bokes and treatises 
which amonge the fathers of olde are not rekened 
to be of like authorite with the other bokes of the 
byble, nether are they foide in the Canon of the 
Hebrue.’ 

Matthew’s Bible (1537) reproduces Coverdale’s 
A., and translates Calvin’s Preface, stating that 
these books are not to be read publicly in the 
Church, nor used to prove doctrine, but only for 
‘furtherance of the knowledge of the history, and 
for the instruction of godly manners.’ 

Cranmer’s Bible (1540) divides OT into three 
arts: (1) Pent., (2) Hist. books, (3) Remaining 
ooks; and adds, ‘The volume of the bokes called 

Hagiographa,’ so called ‘because they were wont 
to be read not openly and in common, but as it 
were in secret and apart’! But in the reprint of 
1541 they appear as A., and simply as ‘the fourth 
part of the Bible.’ 

The Bishops’ Bible (1568) treats the A. still more 
favourably. The table of contents gives it as 
‘The fourth part called Apocryphus.’ The separate 
title-page reads, ‘The Volume of the bookes called 
Apocrypha.’ But a classified list of ‘the whole 
Scripture of the Bible,’ under the headings Legal, 
Historical, Sapiential, and Prophetical, is given, 
which follows the Vulg., with two changes of order 
due to its scheme (pnts 1 and 2 Mac after Job, and 
Ps before Is), and with the addition of 3 and 4’Ezr, 
with the explanation in the case of these two books 
only that they are apocryphal. 

In the Authorized Version (1611) ‘the bookes 
called Apocrypha’ are marked by the running title 
‘Apocrypha’ at the top of the page, but have no 
preface or separate table of contents; and in the 
table of lessons at the beginning they are included 
under OT. 

The edd. so far seem to indicate a growing rather 
than diminishing regard for the books. Jt was not 
long, however, before edd. of AV began to appear 
in whieh the A. was omitted (1629, etce.). 

The Confessions of Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches agree substantially with Article v1. of the 
Eng. Church (Lat. 1562, Eng. 1571), which, with 
the list of A., explains: ‘And the other books (as 
Jerome saith) the Church doth read for example of 
life and instruction of manners; but yet doth it 
not apply them to establish any doctrine.’ But a 
less favourable judgment, held at first by few, has 
gradually, through much controversy, prevailed in 
Protestantisin. At the Synod of Dort (1618) a 
strong, though unsuccessful, effort was made to re- 


move the A. wholly from the Bible. In England the | 


opposition came especially from the Puritans, and 
took final form in the Westminster Confession 


(1648): ‘The books commonly called A., not being 
of divine inspiration, are no part of the Can. of the 
Scripture ; and therefore are of no authority in the 
Church of God, nor to be in any otherwise approved, 
or made use of, than other human writings.’ This 
means the exclusion of the A. from the Bible and 
from use in Church service, which the Puritans 
demanded in 1689. It was not until 1827, after 
two years’ sharp dispute, that the British and 
Foreign Bible Society decided to exclude the A. 
from all its publications of the Bible. 

Within the Church of England the number of 
readings from the A. has been reduced. Origin- 
ally covering Sept. 27-Nov. 23, in 1867 selections 
from Wis, Sir, and Bar only are assigned for 
Oct. 27~Nov. 17, beside some selections for certain 
holy days. The latter, with readings from To, 
Wis, and Sir for Nov. 2-20, are retained by the 
Amer. Epis. Church, while the Irish removes all. 

Among non-Episcopal Churches the A. has had 
in recent years practically no recognition. 

On the Coutinent the movement toward the ex- 
clusion of the A. from edd. of the Dible has been 
slower. The decision of the british Society in 
1827 met with a storm of disapproval. The con- 
troversy revived in 1850, when numerous works 
appeared for and against the retention of the A. 
in edd. of the Bible. Its ablest champions were, 
among Conservative scholars, Stier and Hengsten- 
berg ; among Liberals, Bleek. In the Revision of 
Luther’s Bible (1892) it still stands, with Luther’s 
title. 

The long eontroversy regarding the canonicity 
of the a* books, in which the power of tradition 
and the weakness of reason in matters of religious 
concern are conspicuously illustrated, may be said 
to have ended for Protestantism. The modern 
historical interest, on the other hand, is putting 
these writings in their true place as significant 
documents of a most important era in religious 
history. 


LITERATURE.—1, Text: Fritzsche, Libri Apocryphi Veteris 
Testamenti Greece (Lipsie 1871); Edd. of the LXX, esp. Swete 
(Camb. 1887-1894). 

2. TRANSLATIONS INTO ENGLISH: Ball, The Variorum A. (ΑΥ̓͂, 
with various renderings and readings), 1892; A Revised tr. by 
Bissell (below); Churton, Unean. and Apoeryphal Scriptures 
(1884) ; The RV of the A. (1895). 

3. INTRODUCTION AND COMMENTARIES: Schurer, HJP, tr. by 
Macpherson, et ai. 1885-1890, §§ 32, 335 Fritzsche and Grimm, 
Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen des 
Alten Testaments (Leipzig, 1851-1860); Bissell, ‘The A. of the 
OT’ (Lange-Schaff, Com. vol. xv. 1880); ‘The Apocrypha,’ 
edited by H. Wace (Speaker’s Cont. 1883). 

4. GENERAL: Art. on the A. in Herzog, RE 2 Aufl. (by 
Schtrer); Smith, DB2 (by Ryle); Wetzer und Welte, Eneyk. 
d. Kathol. Theol.2 (by Kaulen); Hamburger, RE [Jewish]. 

See also articles BIBLE, SEPTUAGINT, CANON, and literature there 
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APOLLONIA (’Aro\\wrla).—Apollonia, in Ac 17', 
a town through which St. Pan] passed, after 
leaving Amphipolis, on his way to Thessalonica. It 
was an inland Greco-Macedonian town in the 
district of Mygdonia, distant from Amphipolis a 
day’s journey (Liv. xlv. 28) or about 30 miles, and 
from Thessalonica about 38 miles. It lay not far 
from the Lake Bolbe, and the Via Egnatia passed 
through it. Little is known of its history. Its 
name (so common as to be represented by 33 
entries in Pauly-Wiss. RE, three in Macedonia 
itself, while the most important was A. in Illyria) 
seems preserved in the modern Pollina (Leake, 
N.G. τι. 458). WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 


APOLLONIUS (Λπολλώνιος). --- Apollonius, ἃ 
personal name of frequent occurrence (under which 
129 entries appear in Pauly-Wiss. ££), is borne 
by several persons mentioned in} and2 Mac. | 

4. The first, in the apparent order of time, 18 


\ described (2 Mac 3°) as son of Thraseus (or 
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Thraseas ;—the RV notes the text as probably 
corrupt, and suggests, as perhaps the true reading, 
‘Apollonius of Tarsus’), and governor (στρατηγός) of 
Ceele-Syria and Phenice under Seleucus Iv. 
Philopator (B.c. 187-175). One Simon, designated 
as governor (RV guardian) of the temple (2 Mae 
3* προστάτης), having had differences with the high- 
priest Onias concerning ‘market-administration’ 
(ἀγορανομίας seems preferable to the common 
reading παρανομίας), took his revenge by suggest- 
ing to Apollonius that the temple at Jerus. con- 
tained untold treasures, which might tempt the 
king’s cupidity. A. conveyed the suggestion to 
Seleucus, and induced him to send Heliodorus his 
chancellor (RV; not ‘treasurer,’ AV), to Jerus. 
to plunder the temple. The devices of Heliodorus, 
the consternation occasioned by his purpose, and 
the apparition by which it was baffled, are narrated 
in2 Mac3. In4 Mac 41:13 the attempt is presented 
as the act of A. himself, and not of Heliodorus. 

2. At 2 Mac 42 an A., son of Menestheus, 
appears, sent by Antiochus Epiphanes as envoy 
to Egypt on oceasion of the ‘enthroning’ (which 
seems the best interpretation of πρωτοκλίσια or 
πρωτοκλήσια, literally the first ‘sitting on,’ or 
formal ‘call to’ the throne) of Ptolemy Philometor 
(in B.c. 173). He may not improbably be the 
same A. whois mentioned by Livy (xl. 6) as having 
headed an embassy sent by Antiochus to Rome. 

3. At 2 Mac 5% we find an A. sent by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (in B.c. 166), with an army of 
22,000 men, to Judéea, under orders to slay all that 
were of age for military service, and to sell the 
women and children. Coming to Jerus. under pre- 
text of peace, he took advantage of the Sabbath, 
when the Jews were keeping their day of rest, to 
massacre ‘ great multitudes.’ Heis characterised 
as ‘that detestable ringleader’ (RV ‘lord of 
pollutions’; μυσάρχην, not occurring elsewhere, 
possibly ‘ruler of the Mysians,’ but probably 
‘leader in foul deeds’), while the use of tlie article 
seems to point to one previously mentioned, and so 
suggests his identity with the ‘ governor of Cele- 
Syria’ (in ch. 3° and 4: No. 1 above). The 
interval of nine years leaves this at least doubtful ; 
but there is less reason to question his identity with 
the person not named but described at 1 Mae 1” 
as ‘chief collector of tribute’ sent by the Hellenizing 
king to carry out his policy of destruction. Jos. 
(Ant. XII. vil. 1) designates him as commandant 
(στρατηγός) of Samaria (apparently = provincial 
governor, μεριδάρχης, XII. v. 5), and records his sub- 
sequent fall, in conflict with Judas Maccabeeus, as 
does also 1 Mac 3?°-!2, 

% At 2 Mac 12? A., ‘son of Genneus,’ appears 
as one of the local commandants who, notwith- 
standing the covenant that the Jews should have 
rest and leave to observe their own laws, continued 
to vex them, and to countenance sueh attacks on 
their liberties as the treacherous massacre at Joppa, 
which Judas hastened to avenge. Nothing more 
is known of him. The patronymic ‘son of 
Genneus’ distinguishes him from (1) the son of 
Thraseeus and (2) the son of Menestheus; and 
the suggestion of Winer (RWB s.v., following 
Luther’s rendering edlen), that Tevvatov might be 
taken as an adjective, ‘ the well-born,’ used ironically 
(presumably of the latter), is highly improbable ; 
for, as Grimm remarks, the irony would be too 
covert, and Gennzeus occurs elsewhere as a proper 
name (Pape, s.v.). 

5. When Demetrius 11. Nikator came forward to 
elaim his father’s crown in rivalry to Alexander 
Balas (about B.c. 148), we learn from 1 Mac. 10®7-8¢ 
that he appointed (κατέστησεν) A., who was over 
Ceele-Syria; who gathered a great force, challenged 
Jonathan the high priest as a supporter of Balas, 
but. after a series of successful manccuvres on the 
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part of Jonathan with the support of his brother 
Simon, was defeated in battle at Azotus (B.C. 147). 
From the mode of expression, he would seem to 
have been previously governor under Balas, and 
won over by Demetrius; which is the more prob- 
able, if he is to be identified with the A. mentioned 
by Polybius (xxxi. 19. 6 and 21. 2) as the σύντροφος 
(foster-brother) and confidant of the _ elder 
Demetrius, who shared in the plot for his escape 
from Rome, and may readily have sympathised 
with the clains of the younger, when he caine to 
assert them. Jos. (ἀπέ. XIII. iv. 3) calls him a 
Daian, 2.6. one of the Dai or Dahe near the 
Caspian Sea, and speaks as though he fought 
against Jonathan in the interest of Balas ; but this, 
as Grimm (in loc.) shows, is much less probable. 
The circumstance that the A. of Polybius had two 
brothers, Meleager and Menestheus (xxxi. 21. 2), is 
a somewhat slender ground for assuming relation- 
ship to the son of Menestheus (No. 3 above). 
WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 
APOLLOPHANES (Απολλοφάνης, 2 Mac 1037), a 
Syrian killed at the taking of Gazara by Judas 
Maecabeus. This Gazara is not the well-known 
town in the Shephelah, near to Nicopolis and 
Ekron; probably it should be identified with 
Jazer on the farther side of Jordan, in the 
Ammonite country (so Rawlinson). See 1 Mac 5%, 
H. A. WHITE. 
APOLLOS (᾿Απολλώ:). —An Alexandrian Jew 
(Ac 18%). Apollonius, of which Apollos is a 
natural abbreviation, is the reading of Cod. D, 
the chief representative of the Western text of 
the Acts, which is here very interesting, and 
peo με. οἱ presents a genuine tradition. He is 
escribed as ‘fervent in spirit’ (see Ro 12"), as 
‘an eloquent man’ (for λόγιος means this rather 
than ‘ learned’), and as ‘mighty in the Seriptures,’ 
i.e. well versed in the Gr. OT. He seems to 
have been connected with Alexandria by early 
residence as well as by race, for D records that 
his religious instruction was received ἐν τῇ πατρίδι. 
He came to Ephesus in the summer of 54, while 
St. Paul was on his third missionary journey, and 
there ‘he spake and taught accurately the things 
concerning Jesus, knowing only the baptism of 
John; and he began to speak boldly in the syna- 
gogue.’ The precise character of his religious 
knowledge is not easily determined from these 
few words. It has been generally held that A.’s 
instruction in ‘the way of the Lord’ (v.”, see 
Is 407, Mt 3%) was such as any well-educated 
Jew night have gathered from teaching like that 
of the Baptist, based on the Messianic prophecies. 
This view is confirmed to some extent by the 
account of what happened when St. Paul returned 
to Ephesus after A.’s departure. He there found 
twelve disciples, who being asked, ‘ Did ye receive 
the Holy Ghost when ye believed?’ returned an 
answer which showed their ignorance of any dis- 
tinetive gift of the Holy Spirit. They explained 
that they had formerly received John’s baptism, 
but willingly accepted the Christian rite at St. 
Paul’s hands. It is probable that these men were 
disciples of A., and that, having been influenced by 
his teaching in the synagogues of Ephesus, their 
knowledge of Christian truth fairly represented his. 
But Blass (in loc.) points out that the words μαθηταί 
and πιστεύσαντες used of them are never used save 
of Christians, and thus some knowledge at the 
least of the Christian story may be supposed to 
have been theirs. Indeed A. is said (v.”) to have 
taught ἀκριβῶς the things concerning Jesus, al- 
though he knew only of the baptism of John. 
And so Blass suggests that, possibly from a 
written Gospel which had reached Alexandria, A. 
had learnt the main facts of the Lord’s life, and 
that his ignorance of Christian baptism may be 
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explained by his not having come in the way of 
Christian teachers. Taking this view, the narra- 
tive proceeds naturally : ‘But when Priscilla and 
Aguila heard hin, they took him unto them, and 
expounded unto him the way of God dxpiBéorepov.’ 
It would seem probable, though the fact is not 
stated, that A. received baptism at their hands, as 
his followers in a like case did at the hands of St. 
Paul. After some stay in Ephesus, A. determined 
to go to Corinth, an invitation to do so having 
come to him, according to the Western text, from 
certain Corinthians who were in Ephesus at the 
time. They gave him letters of commendation, 
and when he arrived in Corinth ‘he helped them 
much which had believed through grace; for he 
powerfully confuted the Jews and that publicly, 
showing by the Scriptures that Jesus was the 
Christ’ (Ac 18%). 

In the spring of 57, A. having returned to 
Ephesus, we learn from 1 Co (see esp. 1" and 3°) 
that there were divisions among the Christians at 
Corinth, the names of Paul and A. (as well as of 
Peter) being used as those of party leaders.* The 
question at issue may have been only as to the 
relative importance of Paul and A. in the founding 
of the Corinthian Church ; but it seems likely that 
there was also a difference in the manner in which 
the gospel was presented by each. Possibly the 
eloquence of A. as contrasted with St. Paul’s 
rugged style (see 1 Co 21:7, 2 Co 11°) appealed to 
a certain cultivated class at Corinth, and it may 
be (though for this there is no proof) that some 
doctrinal differences appeared aiter the lapse of 
years. The teaching of A.’s followers may, ¢.g., 
have degenerated into Antinomian Gnosticism. 
However that may be, the Corinthian Church was 
agitated by bitterly opposed factions as late as the 
time of Clement of Rome. But it is unlikely that 
there was any personal disagreement between St. 
Paul and A. It has indeed been suggested that in 
1 Co 21, St. Paul has the eloquent A. in his mind, 
and again in 2 Co 3!, where he declares that he 
at least needed no commendatory letters; and it 
is curious that A. is not mentioned at all as one of 
the founders of the Cliristian society at Corinth in 
2 Co 113, But however we explain these passages, 
they do not prove anything like serous estrange- 
ment. In 1 Co 16%, St. Paul, probably in answer 
to an invitation for A., says, ‘As touching A., the 
brother, I besought him mucli to come unto you 
with the brethren, and it was not at all Ins will to 
come now [or ‘not God’s will that he should 
come now’}; but he will come when he shall have 
opportunity.’ A. may well have been unwilling to 
return at a time when his presence would inflame 
party spirit. The last mention of A. in the NT is 
in Tit 3%. He was then (A.D. 67) in Crete, or was 
shortly expected there; and St. Paul urges Titus 
to set him forward on his journey with Zenas,—a 
kindly message which, while it does not suggest 
personal intimacy, does not suggest either any 
difference of interest or hostihty of sentiment. 
Jerome (in loc.) thinks that A. retired to Crete 
until he heard that the divisions at Corinth were 
healed, and says that he then returned and became 
bishop of that city. 

It was first suggested by Luther, and the opinion 
is now widely held, that A. was the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. See HEBREWS. 


LITERATURE.—Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul, vol. ii. ch. 
xiv. Neander, Planting, bk. iii. ch. vii. Renan, St. Paul, 
yp. 240, 372 ff. Blass, Com. on Acts, pp. 201-3, and in Epos. 

times, vii. 5643 Wright, ib. ix. 8. J. H. BERNARD. 


* Field, following Chrysostom, on 1 Co 46, suggests that the 
names of the real party leaders are not known to us, and that 
St. Paul substituted for them his own name and that of Apollos. 
But, though his note is interesting, we prefer to follow the 
simpler and more usual interpretation in the text. 


APOLLYON (᾿Απολλύων ‘ Destroyer’).—The tr. of 
the Heb. name ji728, the angel of the Abyss in Rey 
9311, who was king over the destructive locusts. 
In the Talm. tract Shabbath 55° we find reference 
to the angels of destruction (a52n °3s55) who accom- 
plish God’s purpose on the wicked. ‘They are six in 
number: Wrath, Indignation, Anger, Destruction, 
Desolation, and Consumption. Over these are 


laced Abaddon and Maweth (mp Death). See 
Veber, System der Pal. Theol. p. 1661. These 


are obviously later Judaic developments of the 
simpler ideas of OT; for the tendency of Judaism 
after the Exile, and esp. during the Gr. period, 
was to interpolate personal mediating activities 
between the supersensuous and the phenomenal 
world. But though this enormous development of 
angelology was stimulated by Hellenic speculative 
ideas, its ultimate source must be traced to Bab. 
religion (cf. Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode, 
pp. 146 f.). Respecting the plague-demons of Bab. 
exorcism and personifications of evil, see Sayce, 
Hibbert Lect. pp. 306-312 ; cf. also 327-335. 

Another name of like signification to that of A. 
is the Hellenic ᾿Ασμοδαῖος Asmodeus, a name which 
occurs in To 38 as that of the evil spirit which slew 
the seven husbands of Sarah, daughter of Raguel. 
This is the Greecised form of the Heb. "τρῶν, ‘ Des- 
troyer.’ The derivation of this name must obviously 
be sought in the Heb. ποῦ ‘to destroy.’ The 
etymology which connects it with the Pers. Aéshma 
daéva, leader of the devas, adopted by Levy in his 
Chaldee Lex. from Windischmann (Zoroastr. 
Studien), is by no means so probable. This personi- 
fication appears to be the same as ὁ ᾿᾽Ολοθρεύων of 
Wis 18”, In the Targ. on Ee 112 he is called xa5n 
‘yer ‘king of evil spirits.” It is not necessary 
to refer to the Jewish fables which represent 
Asmodzus as the offspring of Tubaleain and his 
sister Noéma. Respecting Paul’s use of ὀλοθρευτής 
(movi of Ex 12%), introduced by him into the 
narrative of Nu 1614, see Heinrici- Meyer on 
1 Co 10°, 

The OT conceptions respecting Abaddon may be 
gathered from a comparison of the passages Job 
266 2822 311%. In the first of these the word 
Abaddon stands in parallelism with Shedél or the 
underworld (Hades), just as we find in Pr 15%, 
Delitzsch in his comment on this last passage 
endeavours to draw a distinction between She6l 
and Abaddon, the latter designating the lowest 
depth of Hades; but I see no warrant for this in 
OT, though in later times we know that such a 
distinction was niade (Schwally, zhid. p. 166, on 
Lk 16%, and Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. p. 169). 
Moreover, in Job 5112 the same conception prevails 
in the mind of the writer as in the previous OT 
passages to which we have referred. So also in 
Ps 8811, where Abaddon and the grave stand in 
parallelism. On the other hand, it is worthy of 
notice that in Job 28% we find the beginnings of 
that personification which in later times was to 
have so extended a development. [or in that 
passage both Abaddon and Death are personified, 
and words are ascribed to them. Cf. the vivid and 
dramatic portrayal of the devouring Sheél in Is 
54, On the use of jim28 in the Wisdom literature 
of OT see art. ABADDON. 

OWEN Ο. WHITEHOUSE. 

APOSTASY.—The Eng. word does not occur. 
The Gr. ἀποστασία is used twice: (1) in defining the 
charge made against St. Paul (Ac 9135) that he 
‘taught all the Jews which are among the Gentiles 
to forsake Moses’ (so AV, RV; Gr. ἀποστασίαν ἀπὸ 
ΔΙωυσέως, lit. ‘a. from Moses’); and (2) as the word 
used for the ‘falling away’ (so AV, RV) which 
precedes or accompanies the revelation of the 
‘Man of Sin’ (2 Th 23). See Comm. in loc. and 
art. MAN OF SIN. J. HASTINGS. 
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APOSTLE.—The proper meaning of ἀπόστολος is 
an ambassador, who not only carries a message 
ike an ἄγγελος, but also represents the sender. So 
Herodotus (i. 21) of Alyattes to Miletus; (v. 38) 
of Miletus to Sparta. The influence of Athens 
diverted it for a time (e.g. Demosth. p. 252) to 
mean a naval squadron ; and in later law ἀπόστολοι 
were the dittera@ dimissorue by which a case was re- 
ferred to a higher court. In Hel. Greek it returns 
to its other meaning. This is not very distinct in 
1 Καὶ 145 (Ahijah ἀπ. σκληρός to Jeroboam’s wife), the 
only place where it is found in LXX, though 
Symmachus has it clear in Is 18?(that sendeth oy 
by the sea). So there seem to have been ἀπόστολοι 
sent from Jerusalem to collect the temple money, 
and ἀπόστολοι sent by the foreign Jews to bring it 
to Jerus. Later on, the patriarch at Tiberias had 
ἀπόστολοι at his disposal (Epiph. Her. 30, p. 129; 
Cod. Theod. xviii. 8. 14, where Honorius, in 398, 
abolishes the whole system of taxation. See 
Gothofred, ad loc.). 

In NT it is found Mt 10? (τῶν δὲ δώδεκα ἀπ.), 
Mk 6° (of da.—those sent forth, ν. 7), Jn 1316 (in the 
general sense), and frequently in Luke and Paul. 
Once (He 3!) of our Lord Himself, which is the 
thought of Jn 1718, 

After the ascension the number of the Lord’s 
apostles was not fixed at twelve, except in the 
figurative language of Rev 21". Setting aside 
envoys of men (2 Co 8” da. ἐκκλησιῶν, Ph 2” 
ὑμῶν δὲ ἀπ.) and false apostles (2 Co 11}8, Rev 2%) 
who needed to be tried (contrast ἐπείρασας with 
1 Jn 4! δοκιμάζετε), we have first Matthias, though 
it is best left an open question whether he was 
permanently numbered with the Eleven. Of Paul 
and Barnabas there can be no doubt (e.g. Ac 144 
οἱ ἀπ. B. καὶ II.), and of James the Lord’s brother 
very little (Gal 1%, 1 Co 15’ and perhaps 9°). 
Andronicus and Junias at Rome seem to be 
‘notable’ apostles (Ro 107 ἐπίσημοι ἐν τοῖς ἀπ.), and 
possibly Silvanus also was an apostle. On the 
other hand, Timothy is shut out by the greetings 
of 2 Co, Col, Ph, and possibly 2 Ti 4° (evayye- 
λιστοῦ), and Apollos (1 Co 45:9 is indecisive) by 
Clement (Zp. 47), who most likely knew the fact of 
the case. 

The first qualification of the apostle was to have 
‘seen the Lord’ (Lk 244, Ac 1® #2, 1 Co 9), for his 
first duty was to bear witness of the Lord’s resur- 
rection (¢.g. also Ac 2%), Matthias, Paul, and 
James (1 Co 15’) had this qualification ; probabl 
Barnabas, Andronicus, and Junias, who were all 
of the earliest disciples ; and very possibly Silvanus 
also. On the other hand, it is unlikely of Apollos, 
hardly possible of Timothy, who were not apostles. 
We have no reason to suppose that this condition 
was ever waived, unless we throw forward the 
Teaching into the 2nd cent. The second qualifica- 
tion was (2 Co 12!*) the ‘signs of an apostle,’ which 
consisted partly in all patience, partly in signs and 
wonders and powers, and partly again (e.g. 1 Co 9?) 
in effective work among his own converts. 

These, however, were only qualifications which 
others also held. <A direct call was also needed, 
for (1 Co 1958 ἔθετο ὁ θεός, Eph 44 αὐτὸς ἔδωκεν) no 
human authority could choose an apostle. In the 
case of Barnabas and Saul (Ac 13°) an outward 
commission from the Church was added; and if 
Matthias remained an apostle, we must for once 
assume that the outward appointment somehow 
included the inward call of the Spirit. 

The work of the apostle was (1 Co 117) to preach, 
or (2 Co 5%, Eph 67°) to be an ambassador on be- 
half of Christ. He was (Lk 24%) to be a witness 
to all nations, and (Mt 28”) to make disciples of 
them, so that the whole world was his mission 
field. There is no authentic trace (legends in 
Eus. HE iii. 1, and apocryphal works) of any local 
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division of the world amongst the apostles, though 
(Gal 2°) it was settled at the Conference that the 
Three were to go to the Jews, Paul and Barnabas 
to the Gentiles. St. Paul’s refusal (Ro 15%) to 
‘build on another man’s foundation’ was due 
rather to courtesy and prudence than to any par- 
ticular assignment of districts to another ἐπε! 

It follows that the apostle belonged to the 
Church in general, and had no local ties. He had 
a right indeed (1 Co 9" 5.12 to eat and drink and 
live off the gospel, and to lead about a Christian 
woman as a wife; but this was all. His life was 
spent in journeyings, in labours, and distresses 
(2 Co 64), standing in the front of danger like 
(1 Co 4°) some doonied bestiarius of the amphi- 
theatre. Certain dwelling-place he had none. 
The Teaching goes so far as to declare him a false 
prophet if he stays a third day in one place. St. 
Paul worked for months together from Corinth and 
Ephesus ; but they were only centres for his work, 
no settled home for him. Only the unique posi- 
tion of Jerus. seemed to call for a stationary 
apostle in James the Lord’s brother, who, more- 
over, was not one of the Twelve. John and Philip, 
and possibly Andrew, only settled down in Asia in 
their old age. 

The apostle’s relation to the Churches he founded 
was naturally indefinite. He would (Ac 14%) 
choose their first local officials, start them in the 
right way, and generally help them with fatherly 
counsel (1 Co 45 15) when he saw occasion. There 
is no sign that he took any share in their ordinary 
administration, St. Paul interferes with it only 
in cases -where the Churches have gone seriously 
wrong. All that he seeins to aim at is (1) to up- 
hold the authority committed to him ; (2) to check 
teachings which made the gospel vain, like the 
duty of circumcision, the denial of the resurrec- 
tion, or the need of asceticism; (3) to stop cor- 
porate misconduct which the Churches themselves 
would not stop, as when the Corinthians saw no 
great harm in fornication, or turned the Lord’s 
Supper into a scene of disorder. Questions referred 
to him he answers as far as possible on general 
principles, giving (1 Co 7) a command of the Lord 
when he can, and in default of it an opinion of his 
own, and sometimes a hint that they need not 
have asked him. In general, the apostle is not a 
regular ruler in the same sense as a modern bishop, 
but an occasional referee like the visitor of a college, 
who acts only in case of special need. 


LITERATURE.—Lichtfoot, Gal., Excursus on The Name and 
Office of an Apostle ; Harnack, Texte τι. Unters. ii. 1, pp. 93-118 ; 
Weizsicker, Apost. Zeitalter2 584-590; Haupt, Zw Verstdnd.- 
niss ἃ. Apostolats im N.T., 1896. 


H. M. GWATKIN, 
APOTHECARY is found Ex 3055: 85 37%, 2 Ch 1614, 
Neh 38, Ec 101, and in every case RV gives per- 
fumer instead. For the ref. 15 not to the selling of 
drugs, but to the making of perfumes (nj) spice, 
perfume ; ΠῚ to mix spice or manufacture perfume; 
npi a perfumer). But in Sir 38° 49! (uvpeyds) RV 
retains a., though from 49! it is evident that the 
perfumer is meant. J. HASTINGS. 


APPAIM (ΟἿΌΝ ‘the nostrils’).—Son of Nadab, a 
man of Judah (1 Ch 2°31), See GENEALOGY. 


APPAREL.—In early Eng. a. is used of house- 
hold furniture, the rigging of a ship, and the like, 
but in AV it is confined to clothing. Although 
the word is now practically obsol., Kh V (following 
older VSS) has introduced it some ten times. In 
1 S 1788. 89. ga. replaces ‘armour’ of AV, very 

roperly, for the reference is to Saul’s military 
eee not hisarmour. 1 P 3? RV ‘the incorrupt- 
ible a. of a meek and quiet spirit’ is the only im- 
stance of a fig. use of the word in the Bible. (Cf. 


APPARENTLY 


Ph 2°, Tindale’s tr., ‘and was found in his a. as a 
man, AV and RV ‘fashion’). Apparelled occurs 
2 Ὁ 138, Lk 7%; to which RV adds Ps 93! 
(both fig.). See DREss. J. HASTINGS. 


APPARENTLY, only Nu 12%, and in the old 
sense of ‘openly,’ ‘evidently,’ not as now, ‘seem- 
ingly’: ‘With him will I speak mouth to mouth, 
even a. (RV ‘manifestly’), and not in dark 
speeches.’ Cf. Shaks. Com. rr. Iv. i. 78— 

‘If he should scorn me so apparently’. 
J. HASTINGS. 

APPARITION.—This word does not occur in AV 
except in the Apocr., Wis 17° (Gr. ἴνδαλμα, RV 
‘spectral form’), 2 Mac 3” (Gr., ἐπιφάνεια, RV 
‘apparition,’ RVm ‘manifestation), and 5+ (Gr. 
ἐπιφάνεια, RV ‘vision, RVm ‘manifestation’). 
The Revisers have introduced a. at Mt 14%, Mk 6” 
as tr. of φάντασμα (AV ‘spirit’). J. HASTINGS. 


APPEAL.—I. IN THE OLD TESTAMENT.—There 
is no provision made in the OT for appeal in the 
proper sense of the word, that is, for the recon- 
sideration by a higher court of a case already tried. 
The distinction made in the Law between the eom- 
petence of higher and lower courts is of a different 
nature. A ‘great matter’ must be reserved for 
the supreme court, while the lower officers are 
competent to decide a small matter. This dis- 
tinction is found in one of the oldest parts of the 
Penta (ix 185 [Π}}}, and m Dt 17*" [D]. And 
the allusion to the delays in legal proceedings of 
which Absalom took advantage, 2 S 15°, also 
points to the antiquity of what is, after all, an 
obvious device inevitable in a growing nation. 
The supreme court for the hardest cases was either 
the king or the priest or the prophet, as the mouth- 
piece of J” Himself. The law of Dt 19'*!8 is 
more like real appeal, for there a ‘controversy’ 
and ‘false witness’ seem to be presupposed before 
‘the judges make diligent inquisition’; but prob- 
ably the first proceedings were rather admini- 
strative than judicial, and it hardly amounts to a 
second hearing of the case on appeal. According 
to 2 Ch 19" Jehoshaphat placed Zebadiah over 
the judges whom he appointed city by city through- 
out Judah; but it does not follow that he was to 
hear appeals from the local courts. 

For the appellate jurisdiction of later times, see 
SANHEDRIN. 

Il. IN THE NEW TESTAMENT.—Ac 25, 26, and 
281%, St. Paul was liable to be tried either by (1) a 
Jewish, or by (2)a Roman court. (1) The Roman 
government at this period allowed the authorities of 
each synagogue to exercise discipline over Jews, 
only they were not allowed to put any one to 
death. The Sanhedrin at Jerusalem appears to 
have had more moral weight and a wider juris- 
diction (Ac 9? 26"), but not larger legal powers 
(Jn 1851); and the incidents of Ac 78 224 26! are 
to be regarded as in the eye of the law cases of 
lynching, at which the Roman government con- 
nived. A Roman citizen was entitled to claim 
exemption from the jurisdiction of the synagogue, 
but nevertheless St. Paul submitted to it five times 
(co 114, Ac 2815). 

(2) He was also liable to be brought before the 
Roman governor in charge of the province or dis- 
trict (Ac 18” etc.). 

When, then, Festus asked him whether he was 
willing to go up to Jerusalem and there be judged 
‘before me’ (Ac 259), it is not clear whether the 
ΕΠ was that he should be tried (1) by the 

anhedrin in the presence of Festus, or (2) more 
probably by Festus himself at Jerusalem rather 
than Ceesarea, on the pretext that the charge could 
be better sifted there; but if so, why is the 
prisoner’s consent necessary (Ac 25%)? In the 
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one case St. Paul ‘appeals’ from the Jewish tribunal! 
to the ltonian, invoking Cesar hinself as supreme 
magistrate, because Festus was about to surrender 
him to the Jewish authorities (see Ac 25°!) In 
the other case he ‘ appeals’ from Mestus the delevate 
(procurator) to the legal governor of the province, 
viz. Cesar himself. It is further not clear whether 
the alternative in Ac 25% was that St. Paul 
should be released at once (Ac 26% 2818), or that 
he should be compelled, in spite of his ‘appeal,’ 
to stand his trial at Jerusalem. This last is not 
impossible, for we learn from other sources (e.g. 
Suetonius, Galba 9) that at this time even a 
Roman citizen could not insist on being sent on to 
the supreme court from thatofa provincial governor, 
who had the power of life and death (gus gladit) ; 
but only it was at his peril that the governor 
refused such an appeal. It was not uncommon for 
the governor in such a case to write to the empcror 
for instructions. The appeal in St. Paul’s case 
has no connexion with either the provocatio ad 
populum, or the appeal to the tribunes of the plebs, 
as they existed under the Roman Republic. (See 
Mommsen, Lémisches Stautsrecht?, ti. 258, 931.) 
W. O. BURROWS. 

APPEASE.—To a. in its mod. use is to pro- 
pitiate an angry person. In this sense is Gn 32” 
‘I will a. him with the present’; 1 Mac 13” 
‘Simon was a! toward them’ (RV ‘reconciled unto 
them’); and Is 57° RV ‘shall I be δὲ for these 
things?’ Everywhere else in AV a. has the obs. 
meaning of to quieten (which is the orig. meaning, 
ad pacem, to ‘ bring to peace’), as Ac 1999 * when the 
town-clerk had a4 (RV ‘quieted’) the people’; 
Pr 15% ‘But he that is slow to anger δ΄ strife’; _ 
Est 2! ‘when the wrath of king Ahasuerus was a*’ 
(RV ‘pacified ’); Sir 43% ‘he a the deep’ (RV 
‘hath stilled’); 2 Mac 4%! ‘Then came the ine in 
all haste to a. matters’ (RV ‘settle matters’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

APPERTAIN.—To ‘a. to’ is (1) to belong to, of 
actual possession: Nu 16% ‘all the men that 
a®t unto Korah’ (mpd “ον oiya-d2); Lv 6° ‘vive it 
unto him to whom it a*+’; Neh 28 ‘the palace 
which a* to the house.’ (2) To belong to, of right 
or privilege: To 6” ‘the right of inheritance doth 
rather a. to thee than to any other’; 2 Ch 26% 
‘It εἰν not unto thee, Uzziah, to burn incense’ 
(1611 ed. ‘ pertaineth not,’ so RV, Heb. ao-%5); Bar 
26 «To the Lord our God a** riehteousness’ (RV 


| ‘belongeth’); 1 Es 8”, 1 Mac 1030. #, 2 Mac 15%. 


(3) To be appropriate: Jer 107 ‘Who would not 
fear thee, O King of nations? for to thee doth 
it a.’ (np! 47); 1 Es 113 ‘they roasted the Passover 
with fire, as act’ (so RV; Gr. ὡς καθήκει, as is 
Jjitting. Cf. Lv 519 usa ‘according to the ordin- 
ance’). See PURTENANCE. J. HASTINGS. 


APPHIA.—A Christian 
member of the household of Philemon, very 
probably his wife. Her memory is honoured in 
the Greek Church on Nov. 22, as having been 
stoned to death at Colosse with Philemon, 
Archippus, and Onesimus in the reign of Nero; 
but the authority for this fact is unknown. The 
name is Phrygian, being frequent in Phrygian 
Inscriptions under the varying forms ’Ar¢ia, ᾿Αφφία, 
᾿Απφίας. In Philem. (v.?) the best attested reading 
is ᾿Απφίᾳ ; but Addig, ᾿Αμφίᾳ, Amaia are also found, 
and the Latin VSS vary between Apphis, Apphiadi, 
Appi. In the latter case it was probably assimi- 
lated to the Latin Appia (Lightfoot, Coloss. p. 372; 
Menzeon, November, pp. 143-147). W. Lock. 


lady of Colosse, a 


APPHUS (’Argois, Sagqovs A, Σαπφούς kV, Apphus 


p 
(Vulg.), τοὺ 5... (Syr.), 1 Mac 2° ᾿Αφφοῦς (Jos. 
Ant. XII. vi. 1)), the surname of Jonathan the Mac- 
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cabee. The name is usually thought to mean | which at all realises all these conditions. The 
‘Dissembler’ (i257); and some suppose that it was | quince has a sour, acerb taste, never sweet. The 


given to Jonathan for his stratagem against the 
tribe of the Jambri, who had killed is brother 
John (1 Mac 9°7-*4). H. A. WHITE. 


APPIUS, MARKET OF (Ἀππίου φόρον, AV Appit 
Forum, Ac 28), was one of the two points on St. 
Paul’s journey to Rome at which he was met by 
Christian brethren from the capital. It was 
situated 43 miles from Rome, on the great Appian 
military highway, which formed the main route 
for intercourse with Greece and the East. As 
a station where travellers halted and changed 
horses, it naturally became a seat of tratlic 
and local jurisdiction. It was, moreover, the 
northern terminus of a canal (fossa) which was 
earried alongside of the road, and was used, as we 
learn from Strabo (v. 233), for the conveyance, 
chiefly by night, of passengers in boats towed by 
nules. Horace has (Saé. i. 5) preserved a vivid 
picture of the place, with its boatmen, innkeepers, 
and wayfarers, cheating, carousing, and quarrelling, 
amidst an accompanying plague of gnats and frogs 
from the Pomptine marshes. 

WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

APPLB (msn tappuah).—The conditions to be 
fulfilled by the tappucah are that it should be a fine 
tree, suitable to sit under (Ca 23): ‘As the apple 
tree ainong the trees of the wood, so is my beloved 
among the sons. I sat down under his shadow 
with great delight.’ It should be of size sufficient 
to overshadow a booth or house (Ca 85): ‘I raised 
thee up under the apple tree; there thy mother 
brought thee forth ; there she brought thee forth 
that bare thee.’ It had a sweet fruit (Ca 23): ‘and 
his fruit was sweet to my taste.’ It also had a 
᾿ τω μὰν smell (Ca 78): ‘and the smell of thy nose 
ike apples.’ It was used to revive a person 
who was languid (Ca 2): ‘Stay me _ with 
raisins, comfort me with apples; for I am sick 
of love.’ 

The apple fulfils all the conditions perfectly. 
It isa frmt tree which often attains a large size, 
is planted in orchards and near houses, and is a 
special favourite of the people of Palestine and 
Syria. It is true that the fruit of the Syrian 
apple is far inferior to that of Europe, and especi- 
ally to that of America. Nevertheless it is a 
favourite with all the people, and in a few places fine 
varieties have been introduced and thriven well. 
Doubtless such an epicure as Solomon would have 
had many of the choicest kinds. Almost all the 
apples of Syria and Palestine are sweet. To 
European and American palates they seem insipid. 
But they have the delicious aroma of the better 
kinds, and it is for this quality that they are most 
prized. [018 very common, when visiting a friend, 
to have an apple handed to you, just tosmell. Sick 
people almost invariably ask the doctor if they 
may have an apple; and if he objects, they urge 
their case with the plea that they only want it to 
smell. If a person feels faint or sea-sick, he likes 
nothing better than to get an apple tosmell. It 
is an everyday sight to see an apple put over the 
mouth of the small earthenware water pitcher 
(called in Arabie abriqg) to give a slight aroma of 
apple to the water. The first thing with which 
the capricious appetite of a convalescent child is 
tempted is an apple, which he fondles and squeezes 
with his fmgers to develop the aroma, but perhaps 
never so much as bites. A very favourite preserve 
is also made of the apple. 

It will be seen by these facts that the apple 
fulfils all the conditions of the tappuah. Add to 
this that the Arabic name ¢/@h is identical, and 
noway ambiguous as to its signification, and the 
evidence is complete. There is no other fruit 


citron was probably introduced later than OT 
times; it has a frwit with a thick rind, eatable 
only after a very elaborate process of preserving 
with sugar. The pulp is never eaten in any form. 
The orange is a fruit introduced from the Spanish 
Peninsula during the Middle Ages. Its name, 
burdekan, is a corruption of the Arabic name for 
Portugal, dartughal. It was probably not known 
to the Hebrews. The apricot is not a fruit with 
any special fragrance, and is never used as the 
apple to refresh the sick. A further confirmation 
of the identity of tappuah with tifféh, the Arabic 
for apple, is the present name Tefah for Leth- 
tappuah (Jos 15°). 

The ‘pictures of silver’ (Pr 25") in which apples 
of gold are said to be placed, may have been filigree 
silver baskets for fruit. The Oriental silversmiths 
excel in the manufacture of such ware. 

G. E@Post: 

APPLE OF THE EYE (lit. ‘child [jiv>x, dim. of 
vx man] of the eye’; sometimes n3 ‘daughter of 
the eye.’ Ps 178, in combination, j1y-n3 pix ‘as 
child, daughter of, the eye.’ Once, Zec 2°, 133 ‘the 
opening, door, of the eye’) is the ‘ eyeball,’ or globe 
of the eye, especially the pupil or centre, the organ 
of vision; composed of exceedingly delicate and 
sensitive structures, carefully shielded from external 
injury. It is enclosed in the bony orbit, supported 
behind and on the sides by a quantity of loose fat, 
protected above by the eyebrows, and in front by 
the eyelashes and eyelids, the lids closing instine- 
tively in presence of danger. ‘The surface is kept 
continually moist by an almost imperceptible flow 
of tears. Hence its preciousness inakes it a fitting 
emblem of God’s unceasing and tender care for His 
people, as in Dt 32”, Ps 178, Zec 28. In Pr 7? the 
same figure represents the preciousness of the 
divine law; and in La 218 continuous weeping is 
enjoined because of the terrible calamities that 
had befallen the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

S. T. GWILLIAM. 

APPOINT.—In earlier Eng. this word had a con- 
siderable range of meaning, and there are many 
seca a in AV of obsol. or archaic uses. To a. is 
literally ‘to bring to a point,’ i.e. fix or settle. 
1. If the point in question is between two or more 
persons, then it means to agree, as Jg 2038. ‘ Now 
there was an a sign between the men of Israel 
and the liers in wait.’ Cf. Job 2" ‘Job’s three 
friends. . . had made an appointinent together to 
come to mourn with him and to comfort him.’ 
2. If it is one’s own mind that is to be brought to 
a point or settled, then a. means to resolve, as 
28 174 ‘The Lord had δ (RV ‘ordained ’) to 
defeat the good counsel of Ahithophel.’ 3. If it 
is other persons or things, then a. means (a) to 
make firm, establish, as Pr 879 ‘ He δὲ (RV ‘ marked 
out’) the foundations of the earth.’ (6) To pre- 
scribe or decree, as Gn 9058 A. me thy wages, and 
I will give it’; 2S 15% ‘ Thy servants are ready to 
do whatsoever my lord the king shall a.’ (RV 
‘choose’); 2 Es 3’ ‘thou a®* death in (RV ‘for’) 
him’; Is 30° RV ‘every stroke of the διὰ staff’ 
(Heb. a10:9 nen ‘staff of foundation,’ AV ‘grounded,’ 
RVm ‘of doom’); 1 Co 4° ‘a% (RV ‘doomed’) to 
death’; 1 Th 5° ‘God hath not a® us to wrath.’ 
(c) To set apart, as Job 75 ‘wearisome nights are 
afl to me’; Ac 1% ‘they a (RV ‘put forward’) 
two, Joseph. ..and Matthias.” Hence (d) to 
assign to some purpose or position, as Lk 10! ‘ the 
Lord a*4 other seventy also.’ In this sense a. is 
used with ‘out’ in Gn 24 ‘the woman whom the 
Lord hath δὰ out (RV ‘a*’) for my master’s son’ ; 
Jos 20? ‘A. out for you (RV ‘assign you’) cities of 
refuge.’ Last of all (e)in Jg 18% ” a. means to 
furnish or eguip: ‘six hundred men δ (ΠΝ “ girt’) 
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with weapons of war.’ With which ef. Shaks. 7%. 
And. IV. li. 16— 


*You may be armed and appointed well’ ; 


and Tindale’s tr. of Lk 178 ‘ Apoynt thy selfe and 
serve me.’ J. HASTINGS. 


APPREHEND is twice used in AV in the 
still customary sense of ‘making prisoner,’ Ac 12?, 
2 Co 1132; but RV turns a. into ‘take’ in both 
passages, in order to make the tr. of the verb 
(πιάζω) uniform. See Jn 7% 3% “4 850 108 115% 
213 Ὁ. Ac 37, Rev 19%, In Ph 3 15. 8, is found 
in the nearly obsol. sense of ‘laying hold of,’ and 
is used fig., ‘If that I may a. that for which 
also I am a of (RV ‘was a by’) Christ Jesus’ 
(Amer. RV ‘laid hold on’). To those, the only 
examples of a. in AV, RV adds Jn 1° ‘And the 
light shineth in the darkness, and the darkness a“4 
it not’ (AV ‘comprehended,’ RVm ‘overcame,’ 
with a ref. to Jn 12% ‘that darkness overtake you 
not,’ where the Gr. verb καταλαμβάνω is the same) ; 
and Eph. 318 ‘that ye... may be strong to a.’ 
(same Gr., AV ‘may be able to comprehend’), ‘a 
minute and over-careful change,’ says Moule. See 
COMPREHEND, . HASTINGS. 


APPROVE.—This word has now settled down 
into the meaning of ‘to think well of’; examples 
are Ps 49%, La 3%, But in other passages we 
see it only approaching this meaning, and that 
from two sides. We may a. of a thing if its worth 
is tested by us, or if it is demonstrated to us. 
Hence (1) to test, or a. after testing (Gr. δοκιμάξω 
or ddxiuos): Ro 16 ‘Salute Apelles, a®4 in Christ,’ 
218 and Ph 1 ‘thou a the things that are excel- 
lent’ (RVm ‘provest the things that differ’), Ro 
1418. Co 1119 168, 2 Co 1018 137, 2 Ti 2)5, and in RV 
Ro 14”, 1 Th 23, Ja 1!*.* And (2) to demonstrate, 
or a. after demonstration : Ac 252 ‘a man a of God 
among you (RV ‘unto you’) by miracles’ (ἀποδεδειγ- 
μένον εἰς ὑμᾶς, ‘a strong word=clearly shown, 
pointed out specially or apart from others; it ex- 
presses clearness, and suggests certainty.’—Page 
and Walpole, Acts, p. 18); 2 Co 64 ‘in all things 
a2 ourselves as tlhe ministers of God?’ (συνίστημι, 
RV ‘commending’); 7 ‘Ye have a*¢ yourselves 
to be clear in this matter’ (συνίστημι, RV as AV). 
Cf. Pref. to AV (1611) ‘ We do seek to a. ourselves 
to every one’s conscience.’ J. HASTINGS. 


APRON (aan, Gn 373 σιμικίνθιον (semicinctium), 
Ac 19).—The OT instance is sufficiently explained 
by the context. That of Ac 1912 was a wrapper of 
coloured cotton, in shape and size resembling a 
bath-towel, worn by fishermen, potters, water- 
carriers, sawyers, etc., as a loin-cloth ; worn also 
by grocers, bakers, carpenters, and craftsmen 
generally, as a protection to their clothes from 
dust and stains, and as something to wipe their 
perspiring and soiled hands upon. St. Paul would 
wear an a. when making tent-cloth. The labori- 
ousness of his life at Ephesus for the support of 
himself and others is referred to in the farewell 
words at Miletus (Ac 20%). Handkerchiefs and 
aprons were chosen (Ac 19!) because they were 
light and portable, and of the same shape for all. 
The incident referred to is in intimate agreement 
with Oriental feeling. Superstition carries it to 

* Craik (English of Shakespeare, p. 147) points out that a. in 


the sense of prove or test is very frequent in Shaks. He quotes 
Two Gent. of Verona, Y. iv. 43— 


“Ὁ, ’tis the curse of love, and still approved, 
When women cannot love where they’re heloved.’ 


And he says: ‘When Don Pedro in Much Ado about Nothing 
(11. i. 394) describes Benedick as “οἵ approved valour,” the 
words cannot he understood as conveying any notion of what 
we now call approval or approhation; the meaning is merely 
that he had proved his valour by his conduct.’ 
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disgusting excesses, as when the foam is taken from 
the lips of one fallen insensible after the Moslem 
religious dance (zikr), or when torches are frantic- 
ally lit from the holy fire at Jerusalem. But the 
underlying thought is that healing power being 
from above must prefer consecrated channels. 
G. M. MAcKIE. 

APT has lost its orig. meaning of ‘ fitted,’ which 
has been taken up by the compound ‘adapted.’ 
This, however, is the nieaning of apt in the Bible: 
2 K 2416 ‘all of them strong and a. for war’ (72970 ‘vy, ) 
1 Ch 7”; ‘a. to teach’ (d:daxrexds), 1 Ti 37, 2 Ti 274, 

J. HASTINGS. 

AQUILA (ΛΑκύλας, ‘an eagle’).—The first mention 
which we have of Aquila in Scripture is in Ac 18?, 
where he is described as ‘a certain Jew... a man 
of Pontus by race.’ It has been conjectured that 
St. Luke here fell into a mistake, and should rather 
have described A. as belonging to the Pontian gens 
at Rome, a distinguished member of which bore 
the name of Pontius Aquila (see Cic. ad Fam. x. 
33; Suet. Jul. Ces. 78). But for this there is no 
warrant beyond the similarity of the names ; while, 
as further confirming A.’s connexion with Pontus, 
we know that the A. who in the 2nd cent. trans- 
lated the OT into Greek was a native of that 
country (compare also Ac 2°,1 Pl). Along with 
Priscilla or Prisca his wife (see PRISCILLA), A. 
had taken up his abode in Rome, but had to flee 
owing to a decree of Claudius, in A.D. 52, expelling 
the Jews (Suet. Claud. 25 says, ‘ Judzeos impulsore 
Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit.’ For 
the meaning to be attached to the passage, see 
Neander, Pianzung, I. p. 332, note 2; Lightfoot on 
Philippians, p. 16, note 1; Plumptre, L7bl. Studies, 
p. 419). That the decree, however, did-not remain 
ong in force, is proved by the mention of a number 
of Jews in Rome shortly afterwards (Ac 9817), and 
by A.’sown return (Ro 1605). From Rome A. sought 
refuge in Corinth, where he received the apostle 
Paul on his second missionary journey. It has 
been debated whether A. had embraced Christianity 
before meeting Paul, or whether he owed his con- 
version to the apostle. Against the former view 
it is urged, that 1f he had been a Christian at the 
time of Ac 18", he would have been described by 
the common name of μαθητής or disciple ; against 
the latter, that if Paul had brought him to the 
truth, the fact would hardly have remained un- 
recorded, and further, that community of occupa- 
tion rather than community of belief is Bete 
mentioned as having brought the two together. 
In the absence of fuller information it is impos- 
sible to decide the question with certainty; but 
the ready weleome which A. evidently accorded to 
one whom the bulk of his fellow-countrymen viewed 
with such disfavour as Paul, inelines us to the 
belief that when he came to Corinth he had at 
least accepted the first principles of the Christian 
faith, though his progress and growth in it he 
doubtless owed to the apostle. If so, he and his 
wife may be ranked as amongst the earliest 
members of the Christian Church at Rome; and it 
would be from them that Panl would learn those 
particulars regarding the state of that Church to 
which he afterwards refers in his Ep. (see Ro 18 
167-9), After about eighteen months’ intercourse 
in Corinth, A. and Priscilla accompanied Paul on 
his way to Syria, as far as Ephesus, where they 
remained behind to carry on the work, amongst 
those coming under their influence being Apollos 
(Ac 18:5, They were evidently still at Ephesus 
when 1 Co was written; and their house had come 
to be regarded as the meeting-place of one of those 
little groups of believers into which, without any 
definite organisation, the Church was then divided 
(1 Co 16%; cf. Ro 16% 36). From Ephesus Aquila 
and Priscilla returned to Rome, partly perhaps on 
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aeecount of some great danger they had run on 
Paul’s behalf, the warmth of the apostle’s greeting 
proving, further, the general esteem in which they 
were held (Ro 16. Eight years later we find 
them again at Ephesus (2 Ti 419). The frequency 
of these changes of abode has caused difhculty, 
but, apart from the faet that an itinerant life 
was strictly in accord with all that we know of 
the Jews of that day, what more natural than 
that A. and Priscilla should again desire to 
revisit the city whence they had been driven, as 
soon as it was safe to do so, even supposing they 
were not specially sent by St. Paul to prepare 
for his own coming? (See Lightfoot, Philippians, 
p. 176; Sanday and Headlam, Romans, Ὁ. xxvii 
and p. 418 ff.). 

After 2 Ti 4" A. is not again mentioned in 
Seripture, and the evidence of tradition regarding 
him is very scanty. G. MILLIGAN. 


AQUILA’S VERSION.—See VERSIONS (GREEK). 


AR (ry Dt 2°, comp. vy ‘eity,’ or ayio-ay Nu 21°, 
Is 151), on the south bank of the river Arnon, on 
the northern border of the Moabite territory, 
situated in a pleasant valley where two branches 
of the river united (Nu 21) 22°6 ‘ the eity of Moab’= 
Ar of Moab). It is possibly the same as Kerioth 
(Am 2?, Jer 48%-41), It is also almost eertainly 
referred to in Dt 2% as ‘the eity that is by the 
river,’ AV, or rather, ‘in the valley,’ RV (Heb. 
bm, LXX φάραγξ). The ruins of Rabbah, though 
often identified with Ar, lie, not on the banks of 
the Arnon, but at least 10 miles farther S., and 
represent a later city built after the old Ar had 
been destroyed by an earthquake in B.C. 342. 


LITERATURE.—Driver, Deut. p 36 (on 29) and p. 45 (on 236); 
Dillmann on Nu 2115; Delitzsch on Is 151; Dietrich in Merx, 
Archiv, i. 320 Εἴ, ; Tristram, Land of Moab, p. 111; and see 
further under ARNON, KERIOTH, RABBAH. 
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ARA (s7x).—A deseendant of Asher (1 Ch 788). 
Sce GENEALOGY. 


ARAB (298 ‘ambusli’ (?)), Jos 1552.—A city of 
Judah in the mountains near Dumah. Perhaps 
the ruin Lr Rabiyah near Domeh. SWP vol. iii. 
sheet xxi. Ο. Rh. CONDER. 


ARABAH (a21y7).—This word occurs only onee 
in the AV (Jos 1818) in the description of the border 
of the lot of Benjamin; but in RV it has a more 
extended meaning, and is applied to at least a 
portion of the great valley (Wady el Arabah) 
which stretches from the Gulf of Akabah into the 
Jordanic basin. 4. In the former sense the name 
applies to the broad plain of allnvial land stretching 
from the N. shore of the Dead Sea along the right 
bank of the Jordan for a distanee of about 50 miles, 
and bounded on the W. by the broken line of stcep 
slopes and precipitous cliffs which close in the valley 
from its junction with the Wady el Jéseleh south- 
wards to the heights of Kuruntfl and the shore of the 
Dead Sea itself. The surface is eomposed of suc- 
cessive terraces of gypseous marl and loam, rising 
by steps from the river’s edge to a height of 600 
ft., and marking the successive levels at which 
the waters stood when they were reeeding to their 
present limits. Nearly all authorities are now 
agreed that the plain we are considering was the 
site of the doomed cities Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and afterwards of the Jericho of Joshua and the 
more modern city in the time of our Lord. The 
climate is tropical and the soil rieh; and being 
abundantly supplied with water froin the Wady el 
‘Aujah, the Kelt, and the Mékuk, with natural 
fountains such as the ‘Ain es Sultéin and ‘Ain Dik, 
it may well have deserved the title bestowed upon | 


it even in the days of Lot, ‘the garden of the 
Lord’ (Gn 13). Near the banks of the Kelt is 
situated the miserable village of Er-Riha, probably 
the aneient Gilgal, surrounded by gardens producing 
lemons, oranges, bananas, figs, mielons, and castor- 
oil trees. The copious spring of Es Sult4n breaks 
out near the base of the limestone escarpment of 
Kuruntfil, and its waters are eaught in a basin of 
solid masonry forming the ancient baths. The 
temperature of the water in the pool, taken on 15th 
January 1884, was 71° Fahr., but that of the spring 
itself is doubtless higher. The loeality is rieh in 
natural history objeets, especially birds, of whieh 
Tristram reeords the bulbul (lzos xanthopygius), 
the hopping-thrush (Crateropus chalybeus), the 
Indian blue kingfisher (Alcyon smyrnensis), the sun- 
bird (Cinnyris osea), Tristram’s grakle (Amydrus 
tristramt), besides innumerable doves, swallows, 
and commoner speeies. 

2. In the latter sense the Wady el-Arabah eorre- 
sponds to the ‘ Wilderness of Zin’ in part (Nu 
34%), where it went up to the border of Edom on the 
E. Its limits are stated above; and from the 
Gulf of Akabah to the Gho6r the distance is about 
105 miles. At its 5. end the Wady el-Arabah rises 
gradually from the shore of the Gulf of Akabah, 
lined by a grove of palms, for a distanee of 50 miles, 
and with an average breadth of 5 miles; and at this 
point, near} opiate Mount Hor, it attains its 
summit level of (approximately) 723 ft. above that 
of the Red Sea, or 2015 ft. above that of the Dead 
Sea. ἢ 

On the E. the Arabah is bounded by the high 
escarpment of Edom (Mount Seir), often broken 
through by deep ravines which descend from the 
table-land of the Arabian desert ; exeept along these 
ravines, the valley is almost destitute of herbage. 
On the W. side the Arabah is bounded by terraced 
eliffs of eretaeeous limestone, along which the great 
waterless plateau of the Badiet et-Tth (Wilderness 
of Paran, Gn 2171, Nu 1916) terminates. The 
floor of the Arabah is generally formed of gravel, 
blown-sand, or mud flats; and these are sometimes 
hidden beneath vast débdcles of shingle brought 
down by torrents from the heights above and spread 
fan-like over the sides of the valley at the entranee 
tothe ravines. The surface of the sandhills is often 
marked with the footprints of gazelles, and, to a 
smaller degree, of hyzenas and leopards; and at 
intervals water can be had at springs or wells, of 
whieh the best known are the ‘Ain el-Ghudy4n and 
the ‘Ayun Ghurundel at the entranee to the valley 
of that name. 

Near the watershed (or saddle) at the limestone 
ridge of Er-Rishy the Arabah is contracted to a 
breadth of half a mile; but to the N. of this 
as it begins to deseend towards the Dead Sea 
basin (the Gho6r) it widens out to a breadth of 10 
miles, and follows the course of the prineipal stream, 
E)-Jeib, which receives numerous branches from the 
Edomite mountains on the E. and the Badiet-et 
Tih on the W. These streams are fed by thunder- 
storms in the winter months; but the Jeib is prob- 
ably perennial; and along its banks, from the ‘Ain 
Abu Werideh for several miles, thickets of young 
palms, tamarisks, willows, and reeds line the course 
of the stream. At this spot, which is 24 miles from 
the banks of the Dead Sea, and at the level of the 
Mediterranean (1292 ft. above the Dead Sea), are 
to be found those remarkable lacustrine terraees of 
marl, sand, and gravel, with numerous semi-fossil 
shells of the genera AZelanopsis and Melania, which 
attest the extent to which the waters of the Dead 
Sea had risen in the Pleistocene period. Other 


* The height of the watershed above the sea-level was deter- 
mined by Major Kitchener and Mr. Armstrong in 1883 to be 660 
ft., and by M. Vignes in 1880 to be 240 métres, or 787 {t., mean 
723 ft.; or 2015 ft. above the surface of the Dead Sea. 
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terraces of marl are to be found at intervals as the 
traveller descends towards the margin of the Ghor ; 
and here the valley breaks off in a semicircular line 
of cliffs formed of sand, gravel, and marl, which 
encloses the Dead Sea shore, and secms to be re- 
ferred to in Jos 153 as the ‘ Ascent of Akrabbim.’ 

Geology.—The Jordan-Arabah depression owes 
its existence mainly to the presence of a line of 
‘fault,’ or fracture of the erust, which may be 
traced at intervals from the G. of Akabah to the 
E. shore of the Dead Sea and onwards towards 
the base of Hermon. This line follows closely the 
base of the Edomite escarpment, and its effect is to 
cause the formations to be relatively elevated on 
the E. and depressed towards the W. Thus 
the cretaccous limestone (corresponding to the 
English chalk formation) which forms the erest of 
the Edomite escarpment and the plateau of the 
Arabian desert above Petra, at an clevation of 3000- 
4000 ft. above the valley, is brought down on 
the W. side of the same valley to its very floor at 
Er-Rishy, and forms (as stated above) that side of 
the valley throughout its whole length, breaking 
off in clifis of nearly horizontal strata. The more 
ancient rocks which lie at the base of the Moabite 
and Edomite escarpment never reach the surface 
along the W. side of the Wady el-Arabah.* These 
consist of red granite and gneiss, various meta- 
morphic schists, seamed by dykes of basalt, diorite, 
and porphyry ; above which the carboniferous and 
cretaceous sandstones are piled in huge masses of 
nearly horizontal courses, the whole surmounted by 
the pale yellow beds of cretaccous limestone reach- 
ing to the summit of the escarpment. The richness 
of the colouring of the crctaccous sandstones, vary- 
ing from orange through red to purple, has been a 
source of admiration to all travellers, particularly 
as it is displayed amongst the ruined temples and 
tombs of the city of Petra.t 

ITistorical.—The Wady 6] Arabah appears to have 
been twice traversed by the Israelites : first on their 
way from Horeb to Kadesh Barnea, and afterwards 
when obliged to retrace their steps owing to the 
refusal of the king of Edom to allow them to pass 
through his land (Nu 20”, Dt 28). No passage for the 
host by which to circumvent Mount Seir was praeti- 
cable till they reached the stony gorge of the Wady 
el Ithem, which enters the Arabah 4 miles N. of 
Akabah. Traversing this rough and glistering 
ravine under the rays of an almost vertical sun, it 
is not surprising that (as we read) ‘the soul of 
the people was much discouraged because of the 
way’ (Nu 219). In later times the Arabah became 
a caravan route from Arabia to Pal. and Syria. 
The fort and harbour of Akabah (zion - geber) 
now eonstitute an outpost for the Egyp. Govern- 
ment, beyond which its authority does not ex- 
tend; the Arabah, as well as the Arabian desert, 
being held by independent Arab chiefs.+ 


LITERATURE. — Burckhardt, Travels in Syria and the Holy 
Land, 1822; De Laborde, Voyage en Orient, 1828; Hull, Mount 
Seir, Sinar, and Western Palestine, 1889; ‘The Physical Geol. 
and Geog. of Arabia Petra,’ etc., in Mem. PEF, 1886; Lartet, 
Voyage d’Exploration de la Mer Morte, t. 3me, 1880; Robinson, 
BRP, 1855; Stanley, Sinai and Pal.5, 1860; Blankenkorn, ‘Ent- 
stehung ἃ. Gesch. des Todten Meeres,’ in ZDPV, 1896. 


Dean Stanley concurs with the view expressed 
above, that it was through the Wady cl Ithem (VW. 
Ithm) that the Israelites passed on their way to 
Moab after their retreat from Edoin (Sinai, p. 85). 

HE. HULL. 


* Except at Ras el-Mlugry, close to W. shore of G. of Akabah. 

{ Stanley spcaks of these colours as ‘gorgeous,’—red passing 
into crimson, streaked with purple, yellow, and blue like a 
Persian carpet. Sinai, p. 87. 

} The head waters of the G. of Akabah are fringed by an 
extensive grove of the date palm (Phenix dactylifera), together 
with some specimens of the rarer doum palm (Hyphene Thebaica), 
which is also found in Upper Egypt and on the banks of the 
Atbara. These trees are probably indigenons, as the old name 
of Akabah was ‘ Elath,* which means a ‘grove of trees’ (Dt 2°). 


ARABIA (a7, ’ApaBia), the name given by the Gr. 
geographers to the whole of the vast peninsula 
which lies between the mainlands of Asia and 
Africa. Of the application of the name in the 
Bible some account is given under ARABIAN; 
this article will contain a brief account of the 
country itself, and of the references to it in the 
sacred books. 

1, GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY.—The shape of A. 
was eompared by Pliny to that of Italy, but the 
breadth of the former is greater in Soo aug with 
its length ; the length of the W. coast-line is about 
1800 miles, while its breadth is about 600 miles 
from the Red Sea to the Pers. Gulf. The Sin. 
peninsula, which divides the Red Sea at its N. end 
into the Gulf of Suez on the W. and the Gulf of 
Akabah on the E., is ordinarily reckoned to A., of 
which the sea forms the boundary on the W.,S., 
and I. sides. On the other hand, the N. limit is 
not so easily fixed. Some writers would draw an 
imaginary linc from the head of the Gulf of Akabah 
to that of the Pers. Gulf; but this would cut the 
S. extremity of the Hamad, or stony plain which 
rises from the level of the Euphrates, and a little 
N. of 29° suddenly alters into the broken dunes of 
red sand called by modern writers Nefud. Itseems 
best, therefore (with the most recent authorities), 
to extend the application of the name A. through- 
out the Hamad, making the Euphrates for the 
greater part of its course the N. boundary ; Syria, 


which separates it from the Mediterranean, 
forming, between about lats. 32-36°, its E. 
neighbour. 


For an incalculable period the sea has been re- 
ceding from the Arabian coast, at a rate reckoned 
at 22 metres yearly. Hence the peninsula is, esp. 
on the W. and S. sides, fringed with lowlands, 
called by the Arabs 'Tihamah ; yet on parts of the 
I. coast the mountains rise directly from the sea. 
Of the long coast-line on the W. side, much is 
fringed with coral reefs, greatly endangering navi- 
gation. Between these and the shore in many 
places a narrow passage allows only ships of small 
burden to pass. The reefs commence in the Gulf of 
Akabah, where alone has their nature as yet been 
made the subject of minute investigation (see 
Valter, ‘Die Korall-riffen der Sinait. Halbinsel,’ 
Abhandl. d. Stichs. Akad., Math. Klasse, vol. xiv.). 
The inlets in the coast form not a few harbours, 
of which, however, owing to the paucity of towns 
in the interior, only a few are of any importance : 
Yanbo, the port of Medina; Jiddah, the port of 
Mecca ; ΕΣ the port of San‘a, on the W. 
coast; Aden on the S.; Mascat on the E. Of 
these, Aden perhaps is the same as the port which 
bears the name Eden in Ezk 27%, called Athene by 
Pliny, and Eudaimon Arabia by the author of the 
Periplus; while Yanbo may be the ᾿ἸἸαμβία of 
τς The rest were not known to the ancients, 
whose ports have for the most part disappeared 
with the advancing coast-line. Of these, the ehief 
port of the incense country, Moscha according to 
the Periplus, Abissa Polis according to Ptolemy, 
has been recently identified by Mr. Theodore Bent 
(Nineteenth Century, Oct. 1895) with a creek two 
miles long and in parts one wide near the village 
of Takha. Others that played an important part 
in ancient times, Leuke Jkome, Charmotas or 
Charmutas, Okelis, Muza, and Canneh (Ezk /.c.), 
have been located with more or less certainty by 
Wellsted, Sprenger, Glaser, and other explorers. 
While the W. and S. coasts are broken by no very 
striking peninsulas, the sea which lies between A. 
and Persia is divided by the peninsula which ends 
in Ras Mesandum into the Pers. Gulf and the Sea 
of Oman, while the Pers. Gulf is again broken by 
the peninsula of Katar, to the W. of which hes the 
island of Bahrain, with the exception of Socotra 
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on the S. side, the most important of the islands 
which lie off Arabia. 

The geological character of A. is thus described by Mr. 
Doughty : ‘The constitution of the Arabian peninsula appears 
to be a central stack of Plutonic rocks which are granited with 
traps and old basalts, whereupon are laid sandstones (continuous 
with those of Petra, and probably ‘‘ cretaceous”), and limestones 
(sometimes with flints) overlie the sandstones. Newer rocks are 
the volcanic, and namely of the vast ‘‘ harrahs”: the flint land 
of gravel (upon limestone with flint veins) that is A. Petra, in 
which were found flint instruments (as those of Abbeville) by 
Mr. Doughty at Ma‘n, 1875; and ancient flood soil, block drift, 
loams or clays in the valleys and low grounds.’ 

The land won from the sea constitutes the low- 
lands (called by the Arabs Tihamah), which fringe 
the peninsula, and beyond which there rise ranges 
of mountains on all three sides. On the N. the 
great Nefud, which succeeds to the stony plain, 
occupies the centre of the peninsula, with a greatest 
breadth of 150 miles, and a greatest length of 400 
miles. Of this wilderness of red sand the most 
accurate description has been given by W. H. 
BJunt (in Lady Blunt’s Pilgrimage to Nejd, vol. 11. 
app. 1). Far greater, however, is the untrodden 
desert (Ahkaf) which cuts off Central A. from the E. 
and 8.E. provinces. The sand of these wastes has 
peculiar properties, which, according to Blunt, render 
them as different from other deserts as a glacier is 
from amass of snow. To theS. of the former Nefud 
rises the Jebel Aja, a red granite range, stretching 
E. by N. and W. by 8. for some 100 miles, with a 
mean breadth of 10-15 miles, and rising to a height 
of 5600 ft. (Blunt, @.¢.). To similar heights do the 
mountains rise which shut in the peninsula on the 
W. and E. sides; Wellsted gives the measurement 
6500 ft. for the peak of Mowilah (5. of the Gulf of 
Akabah), while 9000 ft. is the height of some 
portions of the Jebel Akhdar, or Green Mountains, 
which tower over Oman in the E. (according to the 
latest researches of Mr. Theodore Bent, Contemp. 
Rev. Dec. 1895). To the same height, according to 
W. B. Harris (A Journey through Yemen, 1894), 
do the passes by which Yemen is entered from the 
©. rise in places ; and if the measurements of this 
writer are correct, the plateau of central Yemen, 
in the 8.E., has an average altitude of 8000 ft. 
Farther to the E. this southern range sinks till, 
where it separates the incense country from the 
desert (about 55° long. E. of Greenwich), its eleva- 
tion is not above 3000 ft. 

Between the mountains and the Nefud in North 
A. lies El-Hisma, the great sandstone country, 
described by Doughty as ‘a forest of square- 
built platforni mountains, which rise to 2000 ft. 
above the plain; the heads may be 6000 ft. 
above sea-level.’ Between lat. 26° and 20° vast 
tracts form. what are called harrahs, beds of 
basalt, where the sandstone is covered with lava. 
The most northerly of these volcanic platforms, 
called‘ Uwayrid, stretches for 100 miles aleneae its 
middle point being about 120 miles from the Red 
Sea. It is thickly strewn with the craters of 
extinct volcanoes, so thickly that in places as 
many as thirty can be seen at once. The highest 
of these peaks, called Anaj, is 7600 ft. About lat. 
16° this phenomenon is repeated. We owe descrip- 
tions of it to Doughty and Glaser. 

Of the rivers of A. none are navigable; few are 
perennial, or reach the sea. Some such, however, 
have been marked in South A. by the travellers 
Wellsted and W. B. Harris. Most of them dis- 
appear in the sand at some part of their course. 
Instead of a river system there is a system of 
wadys, great receptacles for the water brought 
down by the mountains, of which the surface for 
large portions of the year is dry, but where water can 
be got by digging. Such in North A. is the Wady 
Sirhan, which bisects the country in a line parallel 
with the Euphrates; in Central A., the Wady el- 
Dawasir and Wady el-Rummah, N. and S. of 


Yemamah respectively, both issuing in the Pers. 
Gulf—with the former of these, or with one great 
tributary of it, Glaser (Skizze, ii. p. 347) would 
identify the Biblical Pishon; and the Wady el- 
Humd, first traced by Doughty, which traverses 
the Hijaz, and issues in the Red Sea. At Saihut 
(long. 51°), on the 8S. coast, there issues the Wady 
of Hadraimaut, once probably an arm of the sea, 
which in its course of 100 miles receives a series of 
wadys that drain the mountains behind it; while 
the mountains of Yemen proper are drained by 
wadys called Maur, Surdud, Siham, Kharid, etc., 
of which the course was traced by Glaser (‘Von 
Hodaida nach San‘a,’ in Petermann’s Jfittheidlungen, 
1886). 

The classical writers divided A. into A. Felix, A. Petrza, and 
A. Deserta. This division was based on the political condition 
of A. in the Ist cent. Α.Ρ., the first being free, the second 
(inclusive of Idumza) subject to Rome, the third subject to 
Persia. In the native divisions different principles, as Sprenger 
(Alt. Geog. Arab. p. 9) has pointed out, have been confused. 
According to a tradition which he quotes, Mohammed, standing 
at Tebuk (about 28° 0’, 37° 40’), said that all to the N. was Sham 
(lit. the left, ordinarily used for Syria), all to the S. Yemen (the 
right). According to this, the name for the province of Mecca, 
Hijaz (lit. ‘the barrier’) would mean the land between Sham 
and Yemen. More probably it meant the ‘middle region’ 
between the lowlands and the Nejd (highlands). These last, 
then, are terms of physical geography ; and as those by whom 
they were applied had no accurate instruments for determining 
heights, it is natural that the limits of these provinces should be 
very inexactly fixed. According to Blunt (/.c. i. 23sqq.), Nejd 
includes all the land that lies within the Nefuds, ‘the only 
doubt being whether it includes the Nefuds or not.’ The treble 
division, Ilijaz, Nejd, and Yemen, would thus include all A. 
within the Tihamas; Nejd itself being subdivided into seven 
provinces, whose names need not be given here. Ordinarily, 
however, it is not customary to extend the application of the 
name Yemen beyond 45° E. of Greenwich. Yet the name 
Hadramaut, applied in European maps to the vast region which 
extends hence to the S.E. of the peninsula, has been shown by 
Wellsted and Bent to be properly applied to a wady about 100 
miles in length. Great discrepancies exist as to the delimitation 
of the province of Oman on the E. side, which, according to 
Palgrave (Travels, ii. 255), ‘touches Hadramaut on the 5., and 
Katar, or at least its immediate vicinity, on the N., forming a 
huge crescent, having the sea in front, and the vast desert of 
South A. for its background’; while the travellers Wellsted and 
Bent give the name a very limited application. 

ii. CLIMATE, FLORA, AND FAUNA.—The fertility 
of portions of Yemen is so great as to have become 
proverbial in antiquity; and the few modern 
travellers who have climbed the mountains which 
tower above the S. coast, and have reached the table- 
lands beyond, speak with enthusiasin of the wealth 
of the soil, and the high degree of skill displayed 
by the natives in cultivating it. The greater part 
ot the peninsula, however, is capable of supportin 
but a small population. ‘Nothing lke one-thir 
of its surface,’ says one of the most capable ex- 
plorers, ‘is cultivated without irrigation, the task 
of extending which beyond the valleys and natural 
oases 15 Soe alee) beyond the power of Turk or 
Arab. ast spaces of unchangeable and un- 
changing barrenness spread themselves over it. 
Joining themselves to these are larger and scarcely 
less dreary regions, occupied by precipitous moun- 
tains accessible only to the goat; by labyrinthine 
sandy ravines or gorges bearing only the hardiest 
shrubs; and by tepid cultivated palm-oases, thick 
with scemi-tropical vegetation’ (T'weedie, Zhe 
Arabian Horse). Jt must be observed that even in 
Yemen, according to Glaser (Petermann’s JZitthed- 
ungen for 1884), cultivation even in this century 
has been steadily diminishing. Thus the plateaus 
between the basalt peaks were once cultivated, but 
are so no longer. Cultivation is indeed confined 
to the oases, which, of varying extent, enliven the 
stony plain, and to the valleys which intersect the 
ponte plateau, ‘some broad, some narrow, some 
long and winding, some of little length, but almost 
all bordered with steep and sometimes precipitous 
banks, and looking as though they had been arti- 
ficially cut out of the limestone mountain’ (Pal-. 
vrave). In some of the more northerly oases 
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not only cereals, but fruits such as the plum, the 

omegranate, the fig, the great citron, sourand sweet 
(ee are cultivated. ‘The palm, which has been 
compared to the camel for its small need of water, 
is widely spread, and its dates fori the staple food 
of the nomad population. No part of the country, 
however, except perhaps the desert called Ahkaf, 
is quite destitute of vegetation; this has been 
proved in the case of the Nefud by Blunt, and 
Doughty assures us that the harrahs form better 
Bedawin country than the sandstone. 

The flora and fauna of A. are still imperfectly 
known. Glaser (Von Hudaida nach San‘a) states 
that he has himself collected out of South A. more 
than a hundred specimens of animals and_ birds 
previously unknown. In the Nefud, Blunt ‘ascer- 
tained the existence of the ostrich, the leopard, the 
wolf, the fox, the hyzna, the hare, the jerboa, the 
white antelope, and the gazelle; and of the ibex 
and the marmot in Jebel Aja; of reptiles the 
Nefud boasts, by all accounts, the horned viper 
and the cobra, besides the harmless grey snake; 
there are also immense numbers of lizards. Birds 
are less numerous... yet in the Nefud most of 
the common desert birds are found.’ Of aniinals 
the most characteristic of A. is undoubtedly 
the camel, the ability of which to go without 
water ‘twenty-five days in winter and five in 
summer, working hard all the time,’ renders it of 
unique service in the desert; the ‘observations on 
the camel’ in Baron Nolde’s feise nach Inner- 
arabicn, 1895, ch. vii., form the latest contribution 
to our knowledge of this creature, with which the 
early Arabian poets are fond of parading their 
acquaintance. No less elaborate are their descrip- 
tions of the Arabian horse, seen at its best in the 
highlands of Nejd, of which special studies have 
been made by many English travellers, and most 
recently by the English officer, Major-General 
Tweedie, who would seem to have proved that the 
home of this animal is elsewhere. The ass is to be 
seen at his best in the province of Hasa, to the 
N.W. of the Pers. Gulf. 

ili. HistorY AND ETIINOLOGY.—Of the history 
of A. during the period covered by ΟἽ, httle is 
known, since the records begin much later. Some 


notices, however, have been collected by Assyri- : : 
Blowiate Shae ihe cuneifor τ: ae | correct, one of a series of attacks continued for a period of 200 
dD m edi 


In | 
$54, Shalmaneser 11. met in battle a confederation | 


paigns in which the ‘ Arabs’ were concerned. 


in which was ‘Gindibu the Arab’ with 1000 camels. 
In the next century Tiglath-pileser 1Π. makes an 
expedition into A., and in the latter half of it we 
find Assyr. influence extending over the N.W. and 
K. of the peninsula; and in the following century 
many tribes which can be identified with more or less 
certainty as occupying localities in inner A. were 
defeated by Esarhaddon at Bazu (Buz). From 
these inscriptions, interesting as they are, we 
learn, however, little more than the names of 
states and occasionally of kings, many of which 
offer easy Arab. etymologies. The peninsula might 
seem to have been occupied by a number of inde- 
pendent tribes, subordinate to no central authority, 
—a state of things to which the difhieulty of com- 
munication has very frequently reduced it. Nor 
is much more light to be obtained from the 
classical authors, who till the beginning of the 3rd 
cent. B.C. had only vague ideas about the penin- 
sula, Great collections of inscriptions have, how- 
ever, been made both in N. and 8. Arabia by Euro- 
pean scholars, esp. Arnaud, Halévy, and Glaser ; 


and although many of the most remarkable of 
these still await publication, the Arabian states, of 
which merely the names had been recorded by 
Pliny and Ptolemy, and of which only a vague 
tradition circulated among the Arabs, have become 
far more familiar than formerly, and something 


has been learnt about their lines of kings, the 
extent of their territory, and their wars and 
alliances. To the Eng. travellers Wellsted and 
Cruttenden belongs the merit of having first called 
attention to the existence of the ruined cities in 
South A., whence the most important of these docu- 
ments have been brought. Of the nations thus 
rescued from oblivion the most important were the 
Minzans (the onyo of the Heb. records) and 
Sabzans, whose dialects differed in certain par- 
ticulars, while both had more in common with 
Heb. than with Arabic. A third monarchy, of 
which the indigenous name was Lihyan, has left 
traces of its existence and its language in North 
A., but far less distinct in their nature than those 
of the former two. 


The chief towns of the Minwans were Main, Karnau, and Yatil, 
all of themin South A. ; yet the presence of Minzan inscriptions 
αὖ El-"Ula in North A. would seem to show that their power 
was not confined to the S. of the peninsula, and some scholars 
would extend it as far N. as Gaza. While D. If. Muller would 
make the Minwan empire simultaneous with the Saban, argu- 
ments are adduced by Glaser and Hommel which make it prob- 
able that the latter State was one of several that sprang 
out of the ruins of the Minzwan empire. Of these arguments, 
besides the greater antiquity of the Minwan character and 
dialect, may be noticed the fact that most of the names occurring 
in the Minzan inscriptions are prehistorical, while those in the 
Sabean inscriptions can frequently be identified; that the 
Minwans are not mentioned in the Assyr. inscriptions, and must 
therefore have been powerful at an epoch prior to the inter- 
vention of the Assyrians in the affairs of A.; that whereas Saba 
is mentioned in some Minzan inscriptions, the Minzans are 
never mentioned in those of Saba. It is urged, on the other 
hand, that the acquaintance with the Minzans shown by Gr. 
writers and in late parts of the Bible (1 Ch 441, Job 211 LXX) is 
inconsistent with the hoary antiquity assigned them; to which 
the answer given by Glaser, that the classical writers are 
acquainted with them as a nation but not as an empire, is per- 
haps insufficient. The Minzan rule of El-Ula is thought to have 
extended over at least nine generations (Hommel, Aufsééze, 
p. 27); and the statement in Jg 1012 (cf. 2 Ch 201), that the 
Israelites before they had kings had been saved from the Minzans, 
implies that their power extended farnorth. Like other Oriental 
States, it is probable that the power of Ma‘in varied greatly 
with the capacity of particular rulers; for, while from the 
Inscr. Halévy 504 it might appear that the Minzan king 
Waqah-il Yatha’ was a vassal of the king of Kataban, his son 
Il-yafa-Yathar was a great conqueror, who extended his rule 
over the whole region S. of Jauf from E.to W. Lastly, we may 
notice as of great historical interest the Inscr. Halévy 535, which 
tells us of their successful resistance of an invasion of Saba and 
Haulan, and how their god Atthar saved them from trouble in 
a war that broke out between the king of the N. and the king 
of the S. This invasion of Saba was, if Glaser’s theory be 


years, during which the princes of Saba were endeavouring to 
undermine the Minwan power,—an end achieved (according to 
the same scholar’s reckoning) about 820 B.c. Both the inscrip- 
tions and the Bihle tell us more of Saba, the tribe whose kings 
were the chief power in the south of A., till about A.p. 300 they 
gave way to the Abyssinians. Their capital was Marib (Mariaba 
of the classics), some 45 miles E. of Sana, famous for the great 
dam, the breaking of which was regarded by the Arab chroni- 
clers as the immediate cause of the decline of the Saban 
empire (Sheba, Saba). The Sahwean empire was, without doubt, 
simultaneous with monarchies of Katahan, Hadramaut (with 
its chief town Sahata), Raidan, and Habashah, all of which are 
mentioned as included in a treaty in an interesting inscrip- 
tion commented on by Glaser (Die Abyssinier in Arabien, 
p. 68 ff.), and assigned by him to the 2nd cent. B.c. Habashah, 
corresponding with the region now known as Mahra, was, 
according to the same author’s calculations, absorbed by 
Hadramaut about A.D. 45; the Katabanian state (with Timna 
for its capital) was ruined at some time in the 2nd cent. B.c. ; 
and from an inscription of extraordinary interest, published on 
p. 118 of the work last quoted, we learn how the prince of Raidan 
and Himyar was defeated by the king of Saba in spite of the 
former’s alliance with Habashah, and from that time (B.c. 115?) 
the kings of Saba style themselves kings of Saha and of Raidan. 
When the Katabanians disappear from the inscriptions, the 
Himyar (the Homeritw of the classical authors) come into 
prominence ; and at the commencement of our era the south of 
A. was shared hy three monarchs, of Himyar, Hadramaut, and 
Saba with Raidan. Aided by the Sassanians, the Himyars 
presently became all-powerful in South A. ; in the middle of the 
4th cent. the monument of Adulis tells us that the Sabean 
power had been overthrown, and the Abyssinians became rulers 
of Yemen; in 378 the Arabs had made head against the 
Abyssinians, and indeed confined them to the Tihamah, but in 
525 the Abyssinians, with the countenance of the Byzantine 
empire, in a victorious campaign killed the king of the Himyars. 


The condition of A., as represented by the 
authors of the inscriptions, is very different from 
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the nomad and patriarchal condition which we 
ordinarily associate with the name Arab, and 
which is certainly associated with it in the Bible. 
The Sabzeans and Minzans are people of fixed 
habitations; they build fortresses, and live in 
walled cities ; they raise massive temples, and con- 
struct works of irrigation on a grand scale. War 
forms only an occasional incident in their lives; 
the main source of their wealth is commerce; and 
besides agriculture, they carry on mining and 
manufactures. Texts containing ‘ ordres de police’ 
give evidence, says M. Halévy, ‘d’une haute per- 
fection d’organization civile, et de Vexistence d’un 
code penal chez les Sabéens.’ Their inscriptions 
are, many of them, specimens of the most finished 
workmanship, and show signs of the cultivation of 
other fine arts; nor can their civilisation be shown 
to have been derived from any other nation. Their 
Pantheon, says the same writer, was marvellously 
rich, and of prodigious variety. ‘The temples of 
both the chief races were built east of the towns, 
which would point to the worship of the sun; yet 
this cannot be shown to have existed among the 
Minzeans; neither do the Minzean documents show 
the worship of Al-Makah, the chief Sabzean deity. 
Common to both was the worship of Attar (the 
male Ashtoreth), who in Minzan texts appears in 
the two forms of jpww and 12}, which, in the opinion 
of D. H. Miiller, mean the rising and setting sun. 
Two female deities, Wadd and Nikrah, interpreted 
by the same writer as ‘Love’ and ‘ Hate,’ also 
occupy an important place inthe Minzan Pantheon. 

Yet from the nature of things civilisation of this 
kind can only have existed in South A. and the 
oases; the life of the dwellers in the ‘ black tents,’ 
as described by Burckhardt and Doughty in this 
century, must have existed from immemorial time 
in the desert. Several writers, indeed, suppose 
the difference between the nomad Arabs and the 
stationary Arabs to be one of race; and, strange 
as it may seem, the purest Arab blood is supposed 
to be found in the latter (ἀγέρα); while the name 
of the former contains the idea of Arab by adoption 
(muta‘arribah). Neither half of the Arab stock 
can be traced with any probability to any other 
country ; and ethnologists are now with something 
like unanimity making A. the home of the whole 
Semitic race; and the emigrations of the Shammar 
and Anezah clans northwards in search of richer 
pasturage than the A™ deserts afford, emigrations 
which have taken place within the last century, 
represent the continuation of a series of similar 
waves of which the commencement is prehistorie, 
all brought about by the same causes, though not 
all following the same direction. The fact that the 
names by which they call their towns and villages, 
as well as the natural features of their country, are 
all Arabic, and bear no trace of the memory of 
another home, is, as Gen. Tweedie has pointed out, 
strikingly in favour of the theory which makes the 
Arabs autocthonous. 

This autocthony naturally does not exclude the 
presence of a certain number of colonists. Four 
Greek colonies are mentioned by Pliny, Ampelone, 
Arethusa, Chalkis, and Larissa, of which the first 
only seems capable of identification ; Glaser (Skizze, 
ii. 154) tries to find it on the coast of Hijaz. Being 
a Milesian colony, it must have been planted not 
later than the 6th cent. B.c. The name Javan, 
mentioned in Ezk 2715 in a context which points to 
A., is possibly to be interpreted of a Gr. colony in 
the peninsula; and the statement of Diodorus 
(111. 43), that a tribe on the W. coast of A. culti- 
vated friendly relations with Greeks of Beeotia and 
the Peloponnesus, may have been rightly connected 
with the existence of these colonies by Glaser (/.c. 
p. 155). Jewish colonies also existed in A. long 
before the time of the Prophet Mohammed ; in the 


3rd and 4th cent. A.D. they would seem to have 
been favoured by the Persians in opposition to the 
Christian communities which had the support of 
the W. empire (Die Abyssinier in Arabien, p. 175). 


The ethnological tables of Gn would seem to take special note 
of the inhabitants of A., who are assigned places in the human 
family in the following passages: Gn 10’ (children of Cush), 
1022.23 (children of Shem), 1025-30 (children of Eber), 251-4 
(children of Abraham and Keturah), 251218 (Ishmaelites). The 
eminent explorer Carsten Niebuhr argued from the number of 
places in Yemen and Hadramaut mentioned by ‘ Moses’ in these 
places that the legislator must himself have travelled in the 
country ; but his attempts at identifying them do little towards 
confirming this proposition. More elaborate attempts have been 
made in more recent times, notably by Glaser in his Skizze, ii. 
314-470, without, however, producing many convincing results. 
The tables are not quite consistent, as the same names are 
assigned different pedigrees ; but this Glaser would account for 
by supposing the tables compiled at different periods between 
the 110 and the 6th cent. B.c. Some of the names, such as 
Sheba and Dedan, are known from other parts of Scripture, and 
are otherwise famous; a few, e.g. Hadramaut (mp sn), can be 


identified with certainty; several, esp. Ophir and Havilah, are 
frequently mentioned in Scripture, but are difficult to localise. 
Most of the names, however, occur in these tables only; and as 
we are quite ignorant of the sources from which their compiler 
drew, endeavours to localise them would seem to have little 
scientific value. They doubtless signified to the compiler tribes 
or nations ; but the ordinary rule for the interpretation of these 
patronymic pedigrees, according to which the fathers stand to 
the sons in the relation of genus to species, cannot be applied to 
them. Thus the great nation of Sheba is called a son of Ra'mah 
(probably the Regma of Ptolemy, a town on the Pers. Gulf, 
Glaser, p. 252), which is co-ordinated with it in Ezk 2722, and 
Ra'mah itself a son of Cush. Still stranger is it that the patri- 
arch of the Arab nations, including Ophir and Hadramaut, 
Joktan, should have left so little trace in A. that Sprenger 
(Geog. p. 50) is fain to identify the name with Bishat Yakzan, a 
station on the incense road. Glaser, perhaps with greater 
probability, connects it with Katan, a town of Hadramaut. It 
is probable, therefore, that these tables, so far from being exact, 
are as vague as might be expected in the case of so vast and un- 
explored a country. Even Saba, which we know to have been a 
powerful empire, is vaguely spoken of by the prophets as a 
distant country (Jer 629, 1] 38), in NT as at the ends of the earth 
(Mt 1242, Lk 1131), 

iv. TRADE AND COMMERCE.—The chief import- 
ance of A. to the ancients lay in its exports, of 
which the most renowned was incense, a gum 
obtained from a certain tree by incisions made in 
the bark. The country where this product is culti- 
vated is a narrow strip of the S. coast from about 
53-55° long. E. of Greenwich, its headquarters being 
the ancient city of Dafar (probably the 150 of Gn 
10°), After doubts had been cast even on the 
possibility of A. producing incense (see the excursus 
on this in Ritter, Lrdkunde von Arabien), this region 
was visited by Mr. Theodore Bent in 1895, who 
described the industry in the Nrnetecnth Century 
for Oct. of that year. It is uncertain whether its 
cultivation ever extended over a much greater area 
than now. 

Sprenger (Geog. p. 299) regards the incense 
country as ‘the heart of the commerce of the 
ancient world,’ owing to the vast amount of it 
required for religious rites, and terms the Arabs, 
or, more nearly, the inhabitants of the incense 
country, ‘the founders of commerce as it existed 
in the ancient world.’ It is perhaps noteworthy 
that the verb ‘ Arab’ and its derivatives are used 
in Heb. to signify ‘commerce.’ The incense traffic 
of A. is alluded to by all the ancient writers who 
speak of that country, and it formed the basis of 
the proverbial wealth of the Sabseans, who regu- 
lated it with the utmost precision and severity (see 
Sprenger, Z.c. pp. 269-303). Reference is made to 
this in the locus classicus for ancient commerce, 
Ezk 27, Other scents and spices are also men- 
tioned as Arabian exports; but we notice as interest- 
ing the observation of Glaser (/.c. p. 426), that the 

articular spices mentioned in Ezk 27! as exported 
rom a place we have grounds for locating in South 
A. donot really grow there. Almost as famous as 
the incense was the Arabian gold. The gold used by 
Solonion for gilding the temple is stated (2 Ch 3°) 
to have come from Parwaim, which is plausibly 
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identified by Glaser (/.c. 347) with Sak-el-Farwain, 
a place mentioned by the Arabian geographer 
Hamdani, who has preserved many notices of gold 
mines at one time worked in Central A. (see 
Sprenger, pp. 49-63, and Glaser, p. 347{f.). And 
since in Gn 10” Ophir, which by the time of the 
composition of the bk of Job has become a synonym 
for gold, is called a son of Joktan, various scholars 
have attempted to localise that famous gold-pro- 
ducing region somewhere in Arabia ; and there are 
still more forcible reasons for placing there the 
land of Havilah, ‘where is mae and the gold of 
that land is good’ (Gn 211), which Glaser has en- 
deavoured to identify with the pig Yemamah. 
Precious stones, as well as gold and spices, were 
brought by the S. Arabian queen to Solomon (1 K 
102); and these are mentioned by Ezk (3723) as the 
merchandise of Saba. The exportation of ivon 
from Uzal, if that be the right reading, and if the 
tradition which identifies Uzal with San‘a be cor- 
rect (Ezk 2715), would agree with the fact that the 
steel of San‘a is still in high repute; moreover, 
Mr. Doughty found places in Central A. where iron 
might be worked with profit. In the same passage 
of Ezk, Kedar and North A. are made to deal 
in cattle, and Dedan in horse-cloths. There is 
further mention in 27%, if the text be correct, of 
embroidered textures ‘in well-secured chests’ from 
Eden (and perhaps other 8. Arabian ports). This 
would correspond with the high state of civilisation 
which from the inscriptions we know theS. Arabians 
at early times to have attained. Sprenger, Z2DMG 
ΧΗΣ, 332, states that before the time of Islam leather 
was the chief export of Arabia. 
D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 

ARABIAN.—This word is used in different senses. 
1, In Is 13° and Jer 3? it stands for ‘an inhabitant 
of the desert or steppe’ (Heb. *a7y, from 737), with- 
out any indication of nationality. 

2. In the pre-exilic authors we read _ occa- 
sionally of a tribe called collectively a7, ren- 
dered in the EV ‘Arabia’ (1 K 10%, Jer 25%, 
Ezk 2771), As the consonants of this word 
are the same as those of the word rendered 
‘mingled people’ (Jer 25° ete.), and also of the 
word rendered ‘evening,’ it is not always certain 
which should be read. Thus in Is 21% the word 
rendered in EV ‘Arabia’ should more probably be 
tr. ‘evening’; while in 2 Ch 913 the punctuation 
which signifies A. is substituted for the ‘mixed 
tribes’ intended by the punctuators of 1 K 10}, 
These ‘ Arabians’ are also mentioned in the Assyr. 
inscriptions (see ARABIA), where the name of one 
of their kings is given. Herodotus (111. 5) also 
speaks ofan Arabian king through whose territories 
the Pers. king Cambyses had to obtain a pass 
before he could cross the desert to Egypt; and the 
same historian gives us the nanie of a port on the 
Mediterranean belonging to the Arabs, of which 
the name (Ienysus) can be easily interpreted from 
the Arabic (ef. anisa), but of the existence of whick 
we possess no other notice. The Arabian territory, 
according to this author, was wedged in between 
lands belonging to the ‘Syrians.’ In the Bible 
this tribe is connected with Dedan and Kedar, and 
is probably therefore to be located in N. Arabia; 
the fact that it had a king makes it probable that 
it possessed some fixed habitations or towns, since 
that word is ordinarily associated with a royal 
residence. The etymology of the name, like most 
names of nations, 1s hidden in obscurity. 

3. In the post-exilie records, where we meet with 
the word, it ordinarily signifies Nabatwan. In 
2 Mac 5° we read of Aretas, the king of the Arabians ; 
now Aretas was the name of several of the Nabatiean 
kings, as we know from their own inscriptions; 
and Procopius speaks of Petra as the capital of the 
Arabs, whereas it was famous as the capital of the 


Nabateeans. The Romans, who from the time of 
the ill-starred expedition of /Elius Gallus (B.c. 24), 
in which the Nabatzans were their allies against 
the Arabs, had good cause to distinguish the two 
races, do not often confuse them; yet both 
Diodorus and Procopius (quoted by Quatremére) 
fall into this mistake. By the term ‘Arabia,’ then, 
St. Paul (Gal 117 4%) probably means the territory 
of the Nabatzans, which in the period of their 
greatest prosperity extended from the Euphrates 
to the Red Sea. One of their kings was the Aretas 
whose ethnarch in Damascus endeavoured to arrest 
St. Paul (2 Co 1132. The misapplication of ethnic 
names is exceedingly common ; and in this context 
it may be noticed that in the Saban inscriptions 
the Sabzeans distinguish themselves from the 
Arabians (jy; see J. Dérenbourg in CJS iv. fasc. 
2, p. 93), with whom classical antiquity identified 
them. Perhaps ‘Nabatzan’ is the sense to be 
attached to the name ‘Arabian’ applied to 
Nehemiah’s opponent Geshem (Neh 9219), or Gashmu 
(Neh 6°), whose name in its Jatter form bears a 
genuinely Nabatzan appearance. The important 
part played by this race was first pointed out by 
Quatremére in his Etude sur les Nabatéens (1835), 
the results of which were condensed by Ritter in 
his Erdkunde von Arabien (1846, i. p. 111 ff.). The 
inscriptions discovered at Madain Sahh by Mr. 
Doughty (Documents épigraph. recueil. dans le 
nord de lArabie, Paris, 1884), and recopied by 
Euting (Nabat. Inschrif. 1885), have thrown con- 
siderable light on their language, institutions, and 
history. Having originally come from Mesopo- 
tamia, this tribe profited by the weakness of 
the last Bab. kings to seize Petra, the ancient 
capital of the Idumzans. The unique position of 
this fortress at the meeting-place of three great 
commercial routes was the source of the wealth 
which enabled them to attain a remarkable degree 
of civilisation and luxury. Their first appear- 
ance in history is in B.c. 312, when, according to 
Diodorus (xix. ch. 95 sqq.), they successfully 
resisted Athenzus, the general sent against their 
fortress by Antigonus, king of Syria; their last in 
A.D. 106, when A. Petrzea was turned into a Rom. 
province by Cornelius Palma. The possession of 
Damascus by Aretas Iv. (‘ Philopatris,’ mentioned 
in several of the Madain Salh inscriptions) is to 
be ascribed to a temporary arrangement of the 
emperor Gaius. The fact that the Nabatean 
empire extended to El-Hijr, called afterwards 
Madain Salih, is certified for the time of Augustus 
by the Rom. records. The notices of the Naba- 
teans in ancient literature are put together by 
von Gutschmidt in the appendix to Euting’s Nabat- 
eische Insehriften. 

4, The employment of the name Arab for an 
inhabitant of any portion of the vast peninsula 
known to us as Arabia, begins somewhere in 
the 3rd cent. B.c., though the only trace of it in 
OT is in 2 Ch 2138 where the ‘ Arabians that are 
near the Ethiopians’ would seem naturally to refer 
to the neighbours of the Habashah, whom there are 
crounds for placing in the extreme 8. of Yemen ; 
it is not, however, clear how these tribes could 
interfere in Jewish politics. In 2 Ch 967 God is 
said to have helped Uzziah against ‘the Arabians 
who dwelt in Gur-Baal,’ and the Minzans ; as this 
notice is not found in 2 K, its accuracy is open to 
suspicion ; moreover, the name Gur-Baal bears no 
trace of Arabian nomenclature, and only vague 
conjectures can be hazarded about its situation. 
Equally uncertain is the use of the name in 2 Ch 
17%, An Arab prince Zabdiel is mentioned in 
1 Mae 1117 as murdering the Syrian king Alexander 
Balas, who had taken refuge in ‘ Arabia’; and 


another Imalkuze, or Iamblichus, as rearing the 


same Alexander’s son (113). The residence of 
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these princes, according to Diodorus (Eacerpt. 32. 
1), was called ’ABat. 1). 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 


ARABIC YERSIONS.—Arab. VSS of the Bible 
have been made from various sources, chiefly Gr., 
Syr., and Coptic. It is, however, most improbable 
that any Christian Arab. literature is as old as the 
time of Mohammed. There were Christians in the 
Arab. kingdom of Ghassfin, E. of Damascus, and 
at Nejrin in 8. Arabia, but, to judge from our very 
scanty historical information about the progress of 
the Church in these regions, the ecclesiastical lan- 
guage was Syriac.* It was not till after the success 
of the Koran had made Arabic into a literary lan- 
guage, and the conquests of Islam had turned 
large portions of Christian Syria and Egypt into 
Arabic-speaking provinces, that the need of trans- 
lations of Scripture in the Arabic vernacular was 
really felt. 

The extant forms of NT in Arabic are best 
divided according to the languages from which 
they are derived. Thus we have—(i.) translations 
from the Syriac; (11.} translations directly from 
the Greek; (111.) translations from the Coptic; 
at a later period we have also (iv.) eclectic com- 
binations of the first three classes. It will be con- 
venient to take the various divisions of NT separ- 
ately. 

THE FOUR GOSPELS.—(i.) Ts. from the Syr.—The 
oldest representative of this class, perhaps the 
oldest monument of Arab. Christianity, is the tr. 
of the Gospels in a MS formerly belonging to the 
Convent of Mar Saba near Jerus., now Cod. Vati- 
canus Arad. 13, called by Tischendorf ar’t (Greg. 
cod. 101), and generally assigned to the 8th 
cent.t From some Gr. lambics at the end of the 
MS we learn that it originally belonged to a certain 
Daniel of Emesa, and contained the Psalter, the 
Gospels, the Acts, and all the Epp. ; of these only 
fragments of the Gospels= and the Pauline Epp. 
now renlain. The style is somewhat paraphrastic, 
but internal evidence conclusively shows that the 
Gospels have been tr. not directly from the Gr., 
but from the Syriac Vulgate (Peshitt4).§ 

This free tr. from the Syr. Vulg. was probably 
made in some locality where Syr. had been the 
ecclesiastical language, and seems to have been 


*Ibn Ishac about the middle of the 8th cent. a.p. (Wiisten- 
feld’s Ibn Hishdm, p. 150) quotes Jn 1523-161 as a prophecy con- 
cerning Mohammed ; but the words are only a rough rendering 
from the ‘ Palestinian’ Syr. version, not a quotation from an 
already existing Arab. tr. See Guidi, Fvv. p. 6. 

t The only accurate description of Vat. Arab. 13 is in Guidi, 
Evv. p. 8. Considerable extracts from the MS are given in 
Scholz, Krit. Reise, pp. 118-124. 

{ Mt 1027-middle of 26, Mk 519-168a, Lk 711-beginning of 10. 

§ H.g. in the account of the Temptation (Lk 41-13), Syr. Vulg. 
and ar. vat exactly agree in the names of the Evil One. 
In vv.1. 8. ὁ and 13 ὁ διάβολος is rendered by Syr. Vulg. ‘the 


Accuser’; ar. vat has εἰν ‘the Slanderer,’ and in ν.] 
stl ἢ Saal | ‘the calumniating Slanderer’ (for the 
rendering of Nell see 2 Ti 33 in all Arab. VSS). But 


in v.5 Syr. Vulg. has ‘Satan,’ so ar. vat. has cy Naas. 
The Arab. VSS not derived from the Syr. have in all these 


passages Ga! (=d:a Boros), but in v.8 they insert 


οὖς υ to render the Gr. σατανᾶ, a word here omitted 


by both Syr. Vulg. and ar. vat. 

It is worth noticing in this connexion that Syr. Vulg. and 
ar. vat alone among critical authorities agree in inserting the 
name ‘ Jesus’ in Lk 417, 

Ar. vat has been wrongly cited (e.g. by Tischendorf) as 
omitting the ‘last twelve verses’ of Mk. It is owing to acci- 
dental toss of leaves that the MS breaks off just before the end 


of Mik 16, thus: WIS Logi} Ln ond δρῶ 


as Prof. Guidi has been kind enough to ascertain for this article. 


soon discarded at Mar Saba for a more literal version 
made directly from the Greek. In other words, the 
Gospel text of ar. vat was already obsolete by the 
9th cent. A.D. No other Arabic version can claim 
such a high antiquity.* 

Another tr. from the Syr. Vulg. is found in cod. 
Tisch. 12 at Leipzig (Greg. cod. 75), a bilingual 
Syr.-Arab. MS of the 10th cent., brought to 
Europe by Tischendorf from the Syrian Convent of 
St. Mary Deipara in the Nitrian desert. A few 
leaves are at the British Museum (addl. 14467). 
This MS has been fully described by Gildemeister. 
The tr. keeps closely to Syr. Vulg., but some 
renderings recall the phraseology of ar. vat, e.g. 


S& 
cab ud Un in Mt 10° for ‘is not worthy 


of me.’ This idiomatic phrase is not used in the 
later Arab. VSS. 

Here may be noticed the Arab. VS of Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, which has been edited in full from 
two MSS at Rome by Ciasca (Eng. tr. by Hamlyn 
Hill). This VS was made, in the early part of 
the llth cent., by the well-known scholar Abw’l 
Faraj ibn et-Tayyib from a form of the Syriac 
Diatessaron in which the text had been almost 
wholly assimilated to Syr. Vulg. It is therefore 
nearly worthless as an authority for the text, 
though most valuable for recovering the arrange- 
ment of Tatian’s Harmony. 

(11.) Trs. from the Gr. i Arab. tr. made directly 
from the Gr. appears in some MSS of the 9th 
cent., such as cod. K. ii. 31, in the Propaganda at 
Rome, and the fragments of Tischendorf’s ‘ Lec- 
tionary’ now at Leipzig (Greg. cod. 76). Both 
MSS come from Mar Saba.+ Very similar to these 
is the Sinai MS Arab. 75.t These MSS have the 
Gr. τίτλοι and liturgical notes. They are perhaps 
ultimately derived from a bilingual Gr.-Arab. 
uncial MS generally quoted as ΘΒ, of which only 
four leaves remain, one in its original home at the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai, and three in 
the collection of Bp. Porphyry.§ 

(ili.) Trs. from the Coptic.—Most MSS of the Copt. 
(Bohairic) NT are accompanied by an Arab. VS. 
Among these cod. Vat. Copt. 9, written in 1202 
A.D. (Greg. cod. Copt. 30) seems to have been used 
as a kind of standard text.|| We shall see later on 
that the text of this MS is the ultimate source of 
all the printed edd. of the Gospels in Arabic. 

(iv.) The two Eclectic Revisions.—None of the 
Arab. texts hitherto considered have been in any 
sense an official VS, and they present all the con- 
fusing variety natural in such independent pro- 
ductions. The need of a more fixed type, and one 
which took account of all three great national 
Vulgates of the E.,—the Gr., the Syr., and the 
Copt.,—was felt by the 13th cent., especially in 
Egypt, where Arabic had quite supplanted the 
native dialect. 

The first revised ed. of this kind was made about 
1250 A.D. at Alexandria by Hibat Alléh ibnel-‘Assal. 
This work, of which several MSS survive, consists 
of a revised text of the Gospels with various read- 
ings from the Gr., the Syr., and the Copt.4] It 
was, however, found too cumbrous for a popular 
VS, and towards the end of the 13th cent. was 


*Some of the missing portions of ar. vat in Mt have been 
supplied in a hand of the 10th cent. From the style and 
vocabulary they seem to have been copied from the original MS 
before the leaves were lost. ΝΜ 

ἐ Guidi, Hvv. pp. 9,10; ZDMGE viii. 685. For later develop- 
ments of this VS, see Guidi, Hvv. pp. 11, 12. | 

t Mrs. Gibson, Cat. of Arab. MSS, frontispiece. 

§ The Arab. text of the Sinai leaf is printed by Dr. Rendel 
Harris in Mrs. Lewis’ Cat. of Syr. JESS, Appx. p. 105. It sceins 
to be the conjugate of one of Bp. Porphyry’s leaves. 

|| Guidi, νυ. pp. 17, 23. " 

{| For details of Ibn el-‘AssAl’s work, see Guidi, νυ. pp, 18-22, 


| and Prof. Macdonald in Hartford Seminary Record, April 1893. 
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superseded by the modern ‘ Alex. Vulgate.’ This 
is little more than the text of Vat. Copt. 9, filled 
out by inserting from the Syr. or the Gr. those 
numerous passages where the ancient Copt. VS 
did not contain words found in Syr. Vulg. and in 
the Gr. text of the Middle Ages. In many MSS 
of this Alex. Vulg. (ar. alex.) these passages are 
indicated by marginal notes.* 

Besides these main types of text there are 
several later MSS of the Gospels in Arabic in 
which the language has been corrected or em- 
bellished. Guidi (vv. p. 29) also mentions some 
late MSS from Spain which appear to present a 
tr. of the Latin Vulgate. 

The printed edd. of the Gospels in Arabic are all 
forms of tlle Alex. Vulg. Of these the chief are the 
Rom. ed. of 1591, the ed. of Erpenius (Leyden, 
1616), and Lagarde’s ed. of the Vienna MS (Greg. 
cod. 80). The last is the only ed. containing the 
marginal notes which belong to ar. alex. Some 
edd. of Syr. Vulg. for nse among the Maronites, of 
which the most accessible is the Paris reprint of 
1824, contain also a Carshfini VS (ar. carsh). This, 
however, is simply ar. alex. slightly modified to 
suit the Peshitta. 

THE PAULINE EPISTLES.—(1.) 775. from the Gr. 
of the fourteen Epp. of St. Paul are found in 
ar. vat (8th or 9th ecent., see above), and in a 
Sinai MS (ar. s¢n.-Paul) of the 9th cent., the 
text of which was published by Mrs. Gibson in 
1894. Ar. vat has the so-called ‘Euthalian’ 
sections, ete. }; ar. sen, which is quite independent 
of ar. vat, is remarkable for having no ‘ Euthalian’ 
matter, but nevertheless it represents the late An- 
tiochian text mixed with a few good readings.+ 

(it.) A 7». from the Syr. is found in a MS now at 
St. Petersburg (Greg. cod. 134), brought by Ti- 
schendorf ‘from the E.’ It is dated 892 A.D., and 
appears to have been rendered from a Nestorian 
copy of the PeshittA,§ but with glosses and addi- 
tions like the Gospel text in ar. vat. From the 
VS found in this MS (ar. pet) is ultimately derived 
that of the printed edd. of Erpenius, and the Car- 
shfini ed. of 1824. The latter agrees very closcly 
with B. M. Harl. 5474 (dated 1288 A.D.). 

THE ACTS AND CATHOLIC EPISTLES.—No direct 
Arab. tr. from the Gr. is known for the Acts and 
major Cath. Epp. The chief edd. (ar. erp and ar. 
earsh) seem to be, as in the Gospels, an eclectic 
mixture of the Copt., the Gr., and the Syr. In the 
disputed Cath. Epp., which had no place in the 


* Guidi, Huv. pp. 22-24. He also points out (p. 35 ff.) the highly 
important fact that the late text from which most MSS of the 
Eth. VS have been corrupted is none other than ar. alex. 

+ For Ro (Scholz, Krit. Reise, p. 122) the numbers are: 
δ sect., 19 capp., 34 (sic) quot. from OT, and 920 stichi. 
Scholz also transcribes the whole of Philem and a few other 
passages. As ar. vat has been wrongly quoted in 1 Tim 316 for 


θεὸς, I give the whole passage (from Scholz): ye o) ie 
τον sal coil wales 92 BY ada 


The fact that the two dots of 5 are never written in this MS 
4G 


seems to have prevented Schol from recognising that &Asdi a 


aly} simply represents εὐσέβεια. Scholz’s text has use 


(for ἘΠῚ 


566, e.g., Ro 165, Gal 615, 

§ See ZDMG viii. 584; Delitzsch, Hebrder. pp. 764-768, who 
quotes the extraordinary rendering of ar. pet in He 29: and 
80 he without God, who had united Himself with him as a 
temple, tasted death for all men. The variant χωρὶς θεοῦ is not 
found in Syr. Vulg. except in Nestorian copies. In ar. erp this 
is emended to express χάριτι θεοῦ, and in ar. carsh we have ‘ God 
by His grace, as Syr. Vulg. See Gildemeister, p. 1 (n.), who 
brings forward He 53 as another instance where ar. erp and ar. 
carsh have a corruption of the text of ar. pet. 


Peshittaé (2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, Jude), the tr. appears 
to have becn made directly from the Greek. 

A tr. from the Syr. of Ac and all seven Cath. 
Epp. (in the Gr. order) is found in a 9th cent. 
vellum MS at Sinai (Mrs. Gibson’s Cat., No. 154). 
In this text, while the other parts are from Syr. 
Vulg., the disputed Cath. Epp. are translated from 
the Pocockian VS (Syr. bodl.), now generally 
printed in edd. of Syr. Vulg., and which is prob- 
ably a fragment of the Philoxenian VS before its 
revision by Thomas of Harkel.* This MS is thus 
perhaps the oldest witness for Syr. bodl., though 
it does not contain the purest text. 

THE APOCALYPSE.—The Apoe. was not a canoni- 
eal book among the E. Churches; the Arab. VSS, 
therefore, vary greatly. Ar. erp is here perhaps 
a combination of the Gr. and the Copt. Ar. carsh 
contains some peculiar double renderings (e.g. 
Rev 1°:°), but their source is not very clear. It is 
not a tr. of the printed Syr. text. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT.—Arab. VSS of OT fall 
under four heads, viz. trs. from the Gr., from the 
Syr., from the Heb., and from the Sam. Of these 
the greater bulk still remains in unexamined MSS, 
only a portion of the various sources having been 
printed. The great Paris Polyglott contains ἃ 
complete Arab. text of the whole OT except the 
Apoer., and this text has been repeated with minor 
variations in Walton’s Polyglott and in the New- 
eastle ed. of 1811, but it presents a singularly 
mixed text. The Pent. is the version of Sa‘adya 
(see below). Jos is also from the Hcb., but it does 
not directly appear that Sa‘adya was the translator. 
Jg,S, K, and Ch are all from the Peshitt4, as is also 
the Book of Job. The Prophets, Psalms, and Pro- 
verbs are from the Greek, the Prophets being a 
tr. made by a priest of Alexandria from a good 
uncial MS resembling cod. A. This curious jumble 
rests upon an Eeyp. MS of the 16th cent. used by 
the editors of the Polyglott(see Cornill’s Zzechiel and 
Slane’s Cat. des. MSS arabes de la Bibl. Nat. p. 1). 

Of the trs. from the Peshitt& there are several 
MSS. The Psalter was printed in Carshini by 
the Maronites in 1610 at a convent in the WAdy 
Qazhayya (‘Psalterium qizhayyensis’), and re- 
printed by Lagarde. Some lacune in the Paris 
Polyglott (Cornill enumerates Ezk 11!2 134 248-27 
2732 4217. 19) are supplied in Walton from an Oxford 
MS of this class. 

There are also MSS containing a tr. from the 
Copt. VS of the LXX. Of this Lagarde has pub- 
lished Job (Psalterium, ete., 1876). An ed. of the 
Psalter and Cant. with critical notes similar to 
the work of [bn-el-‘Ass4l (see above), is to be found 
in Β, M. Arund. Or. 15. 

Several MSS present an Arab. tr. made from 
the Sam. Pent. Specimens (incl. Ex 3, 4) are to be 
found in a Programm by van Vloten, Leyden, 1803. 
The best MS is probably that in the Cambridge 
University Library (addi. 714). 

The Arab. tr. of certain books of O'T made direct 
from the original Heb. have an interest of their 
own for the history of interpretation, though they 
almost invariably conform strictly to the MT. 
Most of these trs. are from the pen of Sa‘adya 
(προ, Ar. Nis.) the Ga’én, a learned Rabbi, born 
in the Fayyim in Upper Egypt (A.p. 892-949), 
His Biblical trs. have been published as follows : 
the Pent. at Constantinople in 1546, and again in 
the Polyglotts (see above) ; Is. by Paulus, 1790-91 ; + 
Cant. by Merx, 1882; Pr. capp. 1-9, by Bondi, 1888 : 
Job, by Cohn, 1889. In addition to these there is 
the tr. of Jos in the Polyglotts mentioned above. 
Other VSS from the Heb., such as that in the 


* Gwynn, Trans. of R. Irish Acad. xxx. pp. 375, 376. 
_t ‘Very faulty... . Solomon Munk made important contribu: 
tions toa more accurate text in vol. ix. of Cohen’s rreat Bible 
(Paris, 1838)’: Cheyne’s Zsaiah, vol. ii. p. 269. 
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17th cent. MS of the Pent., Ps and Dn, in B. 
M. Harl. 5505, seem rather to belong to the era 
of modern trs. 
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as concerns Ezekiel. [De Sacy, Mém. de ? Académie des Inscrip- 
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Erpenius, Leyden, 1616 (=ar. erp); Hd. of the Polyglotts (re- 
peated in the Newcastle ed. of 1811); Hd. Carshunica, Rome, 
1703 (repeated in the Paris ed. of 1824 issued under the super- 
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ARAD (77v).—A Benjamite who helped to put to 
flight the inhabitants of Gath (1 Ch 8»). 


ARAD (7w).—A city of one of the kings of the 
Canaanites, assigned to the tribe of Judah (Jos 
124), on the north-west border of the wilderness 
of Judah, to which place (if the present text be 
correct) a family of Kenites migrated from Jericho 


(Jg 11°), It has been identified with certain ruins 
on the top of a hill, Tell ‘Arad, about 16 miles 
south of Hebron, on the plateau to the south of the 


Dead Sea. Eusebius and Jerome describe Arad as 
20 Roman miles south of Hebron in the wilderness 
of Kadesh. The king of Arad fought against the 
Israelites as they were turning away from the south 
of Palestine, but was defeated at ean (ΝΠ 21? 
33”). In these passages in Nu where the RV, 
agreeably to the Heb. text, reads ‘king of Arad,’ 
the AV less happily renders ‘ king Arad.’ 

LiTERATURE.—Robinson, BRP? ii. 101, 201; SW P iii. 403, 415; 
Budde, Richt. u. Sam. Off.; Moore, Judges, 32ff. 

J. MACPHERSON. 

ARADUS ("Apados), 1 Mac 15*7,—The Greck form 

of the Heb. Arvad (wh. see). 


ARAH (mw ‘traveller’ ?).—1. In the genealogy of 
Asher, 1 Ch 7%. 2. His family returned with 
Zerubbabel, Ezr 25, Neh 618 710. 1 Es δια See 
GENEALOGY. H. A. WHITE. 


ARAM, ARAMAEANS (or, Σύροι, Syri. AV 
‘Syrians’ and ‘Syria’). —In Gn 107+ Aram is 
the son of Shem, and father of Uz, Hul, Gether, 
and Mash, the last of which is Arabia Petraa, the 
Mas of the cuneiform inscriptions (cf. Gn 2514), 
In Gn 222% Aram is the son of Kemuel, the 
son of Nahor, the two elder brothers of [Cemuel 
being Uz(AV Huz) and Buz (Bazu in the Assyr. 
texts). 

In the OT Aram includes the northern part of 
Mesopotamia, Syria as far south as the borders 
of Pal., and the larger part of Arabia Petra. 


The inhabitants of this region were mainly of 
Sem. origin, and spoke a Sem. language, which, 
with its dialects, is known as Aramaic. In some 
parts of it, however, as at Kadesh on the Orontes, 
near the lake of Homs, and at Carchemish (now 
Jerablis or Jerabis) on the Euphrates, the Hittites 
had occupied the country; and on the eastern 
bank of the Euphrates, in the neighbourhood of 
Carchemish, the powerful kingdom of Mitanni was 
established, with a language of a very peculiar type. 
An Aram. dialect was spoken by the Nabatzweans 
of Petra, and it is probable that the Ishmaelite 
tribes must be classed as Aramzeans. 

In the Assyr. inscriptions the name appears as 
Aramu, Arumu, and Arimu, as well as Arma. In 
a text of Tiglath-pileser I. (B.C. 1100) the waters 
on the east side of the Euphrates and westward 
of Harran are termed mami mat Arméd, ‘the 
waters of the land of the Arameans.’ Assur- 
nazir-pal Ill. (B.C. 883-823) states that he restored 
to Assyria certain cities which a former Assyr. king 
had fortified in the land of Nahri, towards the sources 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, and of which the 
‘Arumu’ had taken possession. Among the 
Aramean princes whom he subdued here were 
Ammi-baal and Bur-Hadad, Δ 6. Bar-Hadad or 
Ben-Hadad. There were many Aramzean tribes in 
Babylonia (Pukuduor Pekod, Nabatu or Nabatzeans, 
Ru’ua, ete.) who lived under sheikhs on the banks 
of the Tigris and Euphrates as well as on the coast 
of the Persian Gulf. They were partly traders, 
partly pastoral nomads, and were collectively called 
Arumu. The Assyrians never gave the name to the 
populations westward of the Euphrates, who were 
included under the general titles of Hittites and 
Amorites. 

In the OT, on the contrary, the name is applied 
to the inhabitants of Syria as well as to those of 
Mesopotamia. The different Aramzan districts or 
states are distinguished by special titles. Meso- 
potamia is known as Aram-naharaim, ‘ Aram of 
the two rivers,’ Tigris and Euphrates. It corre- 
sponds in part to the Nahrima of the Egyp. in- 
scriptions, though the latter term denoted the 
district between the Euphrates and Orontes, 
as well as the kingdom of Mitanni on the eastern 
side of the Euphrates. In the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, however, it is confined to Mitanni. 
The Assyr. country of Nahr lay in a different 
direction, in the mountains of 8S. Armenia. 
Cushan - rishathaim, king of Aram-naharaim 
(AV Mesopotamia), who oppressed the Israelites 
for eight years shortly after their entrance into 
Canaan ( 3°"), was a king of Mitanni. We learn 
from the Tel el-Amarna tablets that in the 15th 
cent. B.C. the kings of Mitanni or ‘Nahrima’ 
had already interfered in the affairs of Palestine, 
and had intermarried with the royal family of 
Egypt. The troops of Mitanni accompanied the 
northern hordes who attacked Egypt in the reign 
of Ramses Ill. (6. B.C. 1200); τοὶ as the king of 
Mitanni is not named among the conquered in- 
vaders, it is probable that he did not actually enter 
Egypt, but remained behind in Canaan. This 
would have been just before the Israelitish conquest 
of that country, and would throw hght on the 
presence there of Cushan-rishathain. 

In certain passages of the Pent. assumed to 
belong to P (Gn 2b” 25°" 9115 33" 35% “4 4508 
the name of Aram-naharaim as applied to the 
northern part of Mesopotamia is replaced by 
Pad{dJan-aram, of which S’déh ’Ardm, ‘the 
field of Aram,’ in Hos 1213, is supposed to be a 
translation. Paddan is the same word as the 
Syr. and Arab. padddn, a measure of land which 
can be ‘ploughed’ by oxen in a day, and is found 
in Assyrian under the form of paddnu. Padanu is 
explained in the cuneiform lexical tablets as 
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meaning ‘field’ or ‘garden’ (WAT ii. 62. 383), 
from a root which signifies to ‘cleave’ or ‘plough’ 
the ground. It is also brought into connexion 
with sharrdnu, ‘a high-road,’ whence the name of 
Harran (Gn 11%! 9810 97%), and is the equivalent 
of a Sumerian word signifying ‘foot’ or ‘plain,’ 
which was used to denote ‘the land of the Amor- 
ites’ (WAT ii. 50. 59). An early king of Babylonia, 
Agu-kak-rimi (c. B.c. 1700) calls himself ‘king of 
Padan and Alman.’ 

On the western side of the Euphrates the 
Aramean states and language extended, eastward 
of the Jordan, as far south as Mizpeh in Gilead 
(Gn 31%, where the cairn is described as forniing 
a boundary between the languages of Aram and 
Canaan). In the north was Aram of Zobah (the 
Tsubité of the Assyr. texts, which place it east- 
ward of Hamath). In the time of Saul (15 14%) 
‘the kings of Zobah’ are mentioned, but soon after- 
wards Zobah appears under the sole rule of Hadad- 
ezer, son of Rehob (2 8 85:12. Hadadezer, who 
had ‘had wars’ with Hamath, was defeated by 
David ‘as he went to recover his border at the 
river Euphrates.” Subsequently, in spite of assist- 
ance from the Aramzeans of Damascus (2 8 8°), and 
of Mesopotamia ‘ beyond’ the Euphrates (2 5 1016), 
the army of Hadadezer was again overthrown 
at Helam (perhaps Aleppo, Assyr. Khalman), and 
‘the kings that were servants to Hadadezer’ 
became the vassals of Israel. Josephus transforms 
the place Helam, which he calls Khalaman, into a 
prince of Mesopotamia. Among the citiesof Hadad- 
ezer captured by David were Tibhath (1 Ch 188, 
called Betah in 2 5. 88) and Berothai (Cun in 
1 Ch 188). Tibhath seems to be the Tubikh of 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets and the geographical list 
of Tahutmes IIL. at Karnak, the Tebah of Gn 22%, 
The whole district is probably that which is termed 
Nukhasse in the Tel el-Amarna texts (Anaugas in 
the Egyp. inscriptions). 

Adjoining Araim-Zobah was Aram Beth-rehob 
or Aram-rehob (2 8 10° 8), which may have de- 
rived its name from the father (or ancestor) of 
Hadadezer. Rehob is associated with Ish-tob, 
‘the men of Tob’ (see Jg 11%5); but in 1 Ch 19° 
Aram-naharaim takes the place of both. To the 
south came Aram-maacah or Maacah, which, 
along with the adjoining Geshur, was assigned to 
Manasseh, eastward of the lakes of Merom and 
Gennesaret (Dt 3%, Jos 195 13413, 2 § 33 139%), 
Like Tebah and Tahash, the Takhis of the Egyp. 
monuments, Maacali was a descendant of Nahor 
(Gn 2939. Between Maacal and Zobah was the 
city of Damascus (As. Dimaska) which wasconquered 
by the Egyp. king Tahutmes III. (B.c. 1480), and was 
still subject to Egypt in the age of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets (B.c. 1400). Damaseus is called Aram- 
Dammesek in 2 S 8°, when it sent aid to Hadad- 
ezer. The defeat of Hadadezer made it tributary 
to David, but it recovered its independence carly 
in the reign of Solomon under Rezon the son of 
Ehiadah, who had been a vassal of the king of 
Zobah (1 K 11%). Damascus soon became a 
dangerous neighbour of the northern kingdom of 
Israel, and at one time even exercised a sort of 
suzerainty over Samaria. The other Aramean 
states of Syria were absorbed by it, so that eventu- 
ally the name of Aram was applied to it alone; 
but its power was finally shattered by the Assyrians. 

Foremost among the Aramean deities was 
Hadad or Addu (also Dadu or Dadda), the sun- 
god, identified by the Assyrians with their 
ramman (Rimmon), the air-god, also called 
Amurru, ‘the Amorite.’ We find the combination 
Hadad-Rimmon in Zee 12. By the side of 
Hadad stood his divine son Ben-Hadad, as we learn 
from the cuneiform inscriptions. At Sendschirli 
mention is made, besides 


adad, of Resheph the | 


fire-cod, of El, Shamas, Or, and Rekcb-el or 
Rekub-el, which may possibly denote ‘the chariot 
of El.’ Numerous deities are referred to in the 
Palmyrene inscriptions, such as Baal-samen, Agh- 
bol, and Yarkhi-bol ; but several of them, like Bol, 
or Nebo, or Sin the moon-god of Harran, were 
borrowed from the Babylonian. So also was the 
goddess Atar, the Bab. Istar, who, in combination 
with the Syrian ‘Ati, produced the hybrid Atar- 
atis. In the south the Nabatzans of Tema, 
Petra, and the Sinaitic Peninsula had several 
deities of their own, such as Aumos(?), Katsiu (Kas- 
sios), and Zelem (As. Zalmu); but others, like Du- 
sares and All4t, Mandét, Kais, and Kaisah, they 
shared with the Arabs. The gods of Syria are 
mentioned in Jg 1065, For the Aramaic Language, 
see LANGUAGE OF THE OT. 
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Sammlungen, pt. xi., Ausgrabungen in Senschirli i. (1893); 
Baethgen, Beitrdge zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte (1888). 
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ARAM (o7x).—1. A grandson of Nahor (Gn 227). 
2. An Asherite (1 Ch 75). 3 AV of Mt 1°, Lik 3%, 
See ARNI, RAM. 


ARAMAIC YERSIONS.—See Tarcums. 


ARAMITESS (91x, Zvpa, Syra), a feminine form 
which occurs in both AV and RV of 1 Ch 74, for 
the elsewhere frequent term Syrian. 


AKRAM MAACAH.—1 Ch 196, The more southerly 
part of Syria. See ARAM. 


ARAM-NAHARAIM, ARAM-REHOB, and ARAM- 
ZOBAH.—See ARAM. 


ARAN (778, Sam. j78).—Son of Dishan the Horite 
(Gn 3678, 1 Ch 1%), a descendant of Esau. The 
name denotes ‘a wild goat,’ and Dishan ‘an 
antelope’ or ‘ gazelle’; while Seir the ancestor is 
‘the he-goat.” On the subject of Totem-clans in 
the Bible, see Jacobs’ Biblical Archeology (1894), 
pp. 64-103, and Robertson Smith on ‘ Animal 
Wy erate and Animal Tribes among the Ancient 
Arabs and in OT’ (Journ. of Philology, No. 17, 
vol. ix., 1880). Η. E. RYE. 


ARARAT (Οὐκ, 'Apuevia).—The Biblical A. is the 
Assyrian Urardhu (Urasdhu in the Persian period), 
the name given to the kingdom which had 
its centre on the shores of Lake Van. The 
name seems to be connected with Urdht, which 
a cuneiform lexical tablet (WAT ii. 480, 13) ex- 
plains as ‘ Highlands’ (7id/a),* and which appears 
as Urdhes in an inscription of the native king 
Sar-duris I1., who describes it as in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Erivan. In Herodotus (in. 
94) the word takes the form of Alarodians. The 
cunciform writing of Assyria was borrowed by 
the inhabitants of the country in the 9th cent. 
B.C., and we learn from the inscriptions composed 
in it that the native name of the kingdom was 
Biainas or Bianas, the Byana of Ptolemy, now 
Van. The capital of the kingdom, now repre- 
sented by the modern city of Van, was called 
Dhuspas ; this gave its name to the district terined 
Théspitis in classical geography, now Tosp. [ὦ 
was upon ‘the mountains of A.’ that the ark 
rested (Gn 84), and in Jer 5153 A. is associated 


* This is the explanation hitherto given by Assyriologists. 
But I believe that the true explanation is different. Urdhd or 
Ararat was denoted by an ideograph, which usually represented 
Accad in Babylonian, and signified ‘a mound’ or ‘tel,’ 
in Assyrian tilla, because Tilla happened to be the bame 
of a city in Ararat with which the Assyrians were acquainted 
in early times. It is called Tela by Assur-nazir-pal, and is 
still known as Tilleh at the junction of the Sert and the 
Tigris. 
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with Minni and Ashkenaz. Minni, in faet, ealled 
Manna or Minn in Assyrian, Mana in the Vannic 
texts, adjoined Ararat on the E., being separated 
from it by the Kotur range, and Ashkenaz is 
probably the Asguza of the Assyr. monuments, 
whieh was situated in the same neighbourhood. 

The name of Armenia, written Armina in Old 
Persian, Kharminuya in Amardian, first appears 
in the cuneiform inseriptions of Darius Hystaspis, 
but the origin of it is quite unknown. It may be 
eonneeted with the Vannic word armani-lis, ‘a 
stéle,’ or with Arman (‘the land of the Aram- 
ceans’?), an Aramean distriet south of Lake Van. 
Geographieally, however, Armenia corresponds 
with Ararat. The supreme god of A. was Khaldis, 
who was worshipped under a variety of forms, and 
from whom the inhabitants of the eountry took 
the name of ‘people of Khaldis.’ From this was 
derived the name of Khaldzi or Khaldeans, 
assigned by classieal eeoeianners to the Armenian 
population who bordered on Pontus, and which 
was still preserved as late as the fifteenth century in 
the name of Khaldia applied to Lazistan (Belck in 
Leitschrift fiir Assyriologie, ix. 1, p. 89). 

The kingdom of Biainas or Ararat was originall 
bounded on the north by the Araxes, and althoug 
some of its kings made conquests still further 
north, it never seems to have comprised the Mount 
Ararat of modern times. This is still ealled Massis 
by the Armenians themselves, and the extension to 
it of the name of Ararat is of comparatively modern 
date. Its great height, the larger of its two peaks 
being 17,000 feet above the level of the sea, while 
the smaller peak, 7 miles distant, is 13,000 feet 
above the sea-level, has doubtless had much to do 
with the belief that it was the spot on whieh the 
ark rested. Arghuri, the only village whieh stood 
on its slopes, is even pointed out as the spot on 
whieh Noah planted his vineyard. It was first 
aseended oy Parrot in 1829, and the aseent has 
sinee been achieved by Bryee and others. 

The original site of the resting-plaee of the 
ark lay towards the south of Ararat in the 
Kurdish mountains, whieh divide Armenia from 
Mesopotamia and Kurdistan. Aecording to the 
Bab. aeeount of the Deluge, the ‘ship’ of 
Xisuthros, the Chaldean Noah, rested on the 
peak of ‘the mountain of Nizir,’ which lay 
E. of Assyria, between 35° and 36° N. lat. 
Similarly, Berosus the Chaldean historian fixed 
the spot in ‘the mountain of the Kordyzans’ or 
Kurds (Jos. Ant. I. 111. 6), and the Syriae version 
replaces Ararat by Kardu in Gn 85, Nicolaus 
Damascenus also stated that the ark had rested on 
‘a great mountain in Armenia, beyond Minyas, 
ealled Baris’ (Jos. Ant. IL. 111. 6). Minyas is 
Minni, and Baris is more aeeurately given as 
Lubar in the Book of Jubilees (ch. v.). Lubar 
was the boundary between Armenia and Kurdistan 
(Epiphanius, Adv. Her. i. 5). The Jebel Judi is 
still regarded by the Kurds as the seene of the 
deseent from the ark. It would seem, therefore, 
that the spot has been suecessively shifted from 
the mountain of Nizir (possibly Rowandiz) in the 
east, to Jebel Judi or Lubar, and then to the 
modern Mount Ararat in the far north. 

The great plateau of Armenia, rising to a height 
of from 6000 to 7000 feet above the sea, Was 
naturally a district which appeared to the dwellers 
in the southern plains beyond the reaeh of the 
Deluge. Intensely eold in the winter, it is equally 
hot in the summer. The vine is indigenous there 
(as it is in the Balkans), and the whole distriet is 
marked by the results of voleanie action. It is note- 
worthy that the present Armenian words for ‘gold’ 
and ‘tin’ are identical with the Sumerian or proto- 
Chaldean names of the same objeets (oski, ‘gold,’ 
Sumerian, guski, wuski; anag, ‘tin,’ Sum. nagga). 


The euneiformin eharaeters of Assyria were intro- 
dueed into the kingdom of Ararat in the 9th eent. 
B.c. The syllabary was greatly simplified, eaeh 
charaeter having only a single phonetic value 
attached to it, and the greater number of charae- 
ters expressing closed syllables being rejeeted. 
The vowels were usually denoted by separate 
eharacters, and a good many ideographs were 
borrowed. It is to the use of these ideographs 
that the decipherment of the Vannie inseriptions is 
mainly due. ‘The inseriptions are earved on roeks, 
altar-stones, eolumns, and the like, and are in a 
language which shows little resemblance to any 
other with which we are acquainted, though it may 
be distantly related to modern Georgian. 

The introduetion of the euneiform syllabary was 
artly the result of the campaigns of the Assyr. 
cings Assur-nazir-pal and Shalmaneser I. in the 

north, and it seems to have been eonnected with the 
rise of a new dynasty whieh established itself on the 
shores of Lake Van (about B.c. 840). The founder 
of the dynasty was Sar-duris I. the son of Lutipris, 
who appears to have displaced Araie, the earlier 
antagonist of Shalmaneser IL Sar-duris was suc- 
eeeded by his son Ispuinis (‘the settler’), who, 
towards the end of his reign, assoeiated his son 
Menuas with him on the throne. Menuas was a 
great eonqueror and builder; he earried his arns 
as far as Mount Rowandiz in the east, and beyond 
the Araxes in the north, and he also claims to 
have defeated the Hittites and the king of Mala. 
tiyeh in the west. An inseription eommemorative 
of the event was engraved on the eliff overhanging 
the Euphrates near Palu. Menuas was followe 

by his son Argistis I., who has recorded in a long 
inseription on the rock of Van the campaigns he 
made year by year, and the amount of spoil he 
brought back from them. The kingdoms of the 
Minni and other nations in the neighbourhood 
of Lake Urumiyeh were ravaged, and the Assyr. 
forees are stated to have been overthrown. Sar- 
duris I1., the son of Argistis, continued the eon- 
uests of his father, and extended his empire as 
ar as the borders of Cappadoeia. But his career 
was suddenly eheeked by the revival of Assyria 
under Tiglath-pileser 11. The northern league, 
which the king of Armenia formed against the new 
power, was shattered, and the Assyrians swept thie 
country up to the gates of the eapital, Dhuspas or 
Van. Rusas I., the son and sueeessor of Sar-duris, 
was equally unfortunate in his attempt to eheek 
the progress of Assyria, and after the overthrow of 
his allies by Sargon, and the fall of the eity of 
Muzazir, he killed himself in a fit of despair. His 
suecessor, Argistis II., however, managed to pre- 
serve his independenee, as also did Erimenas, 
against whom Esarhaddon was earrying on war, 
when Sennaeherib was murdered by his two sons, 
It was to the eourt of Erimenas that the murderers 
fled. His son Rusas 11. improved the water-suppl 
of Van, and built a palace, on the site of which 
various objects of Vannie art, such as ornamental 
shields and man-headed bulls of bronze, have 
been discovered. A few years later Sar-duris 11. 
made allianee with the Assyr. king, Assur-bani- 
pal (B.C. 645). Ararat suffered soon afterwards, 
ike the rest of W. Asia, from the invasion of the 
Kimmerians and Seyths, in the wake of whieh it 
is probable came the immigration of the Aryan 
Armenians, and the fall of the old kingdom 
of Ararat. Aeeording to the classical authors, 
these Aryan Armenians were a Phrygian eolony 
(Herod. vii. 73; Eustath. on Dion. v. 694). The 
eonquest of Armenia by Cyrus took place in 
B.C. 546. 

LirERATURE.—Sayce, ‘The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van,‘ 
in the JRAS xiv. 8, 4, xx. 1, xxv 1 (1893), xxvi. 4 (1894). 
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ARATHES ( Ἀριαράθης, x, AV Aviarathes ; ᾿Αράθης, 
A, cursives, incorrectly, 1 Mac 15**), v. PHILOPATOR, 
formerly called Mithridates, was king of Cappadocia 
B.C. 163-130. He was a firm ally of the Romans, 
and, in accordance with their wishes, rejected the 
proposal of a marriage with the sister of Demetrius 
Soter. The latter made war upon him, and expelled 
him from his kingdom, setting up in his stead Holo- 
phernes, a supposititious son of A. tv. Philopator 
fled to Rome about B.c. 158, and by Rom. aid he 
was restored to a share in the government. A few 
years later he again became sole king. In B.c. 139, 
in consequence of an embassy sent by Simon Mac- 
cabeeus, the Romans wrote letters to A. and 
eertain other eastern sovereigns in favour of the 
Jews (1 Mae Z.c.). See Diodor. xxxi. 19. 28. 32; 
Justin xxxv. 1+ Polyb. ii. 5, χχχὶϊ 90. 23; xxxu1. 
12; Appian. Syr. 47. H. A. WHITE. 


ARAUNAH (ams, also arms 2 8 2418. Jog 1 Ch 
21%, 2 Ch 3!).—A Jebusite who owned a thireshing- 
floor on Mount Moriah. When David numbered 
the people, and the pestilence was sent as a punish- 
ment for his sin, this spot was indicated by the 
prophet Gad as the place where an altar should be 
erected to J”, because the plague had been stayed. 
David went to A. and bought the threshing-iloor 
and oxen for 50 shekels of silver. The price paid 
is given in 1 Ch 21 as 600 shekels of gold—a 
discrepancy which we have no means of explain- 
ing. R. M. Boyp. 


ARBA (yaqy) is described as ‘the great man 
among the Anakim’ (Jos 14), ‘the father of 
the Anak’ (1518), ‘the father of the Anok’ (21"), 
This may mean that he was regarded as the 
progenitor of the Anakim, and it certainly implies 
that he was regarded as the great man in 
their traditional. history. Presumably he was 
regarded as the founder of the city that bore his 
name, and as having founded it seven years before 
the Egyp. Zoan (Jos 15", Gn 23? 357’, Nu 1374). See 
ANAKIM, GIANT. Arbah, or Arba, City of. This 
plirase occurs in AV in Gn 35”, Jos 15% 214, It is 
simply a tr. of the name which elsewhere appears 
as Karjath-arba, or Kiriath-arba (which see). This 
city is Hebron. W. J. BEECHER. 


ARBATHITE (‘nawy7 28 23%), Klostermann sug- 
gests ‘nan ma [566 ABI-ALBON] ‘a native of Beth- 
arabah,’ a town in the wilderness of Judah (Jos 
158-61 1822). but ‘nanya occurs without na 1 Ch 11°, 
and Azwa Jos 1838, J. Ε΄ STENNING. 


ARBATTA (ἐν ’ApBdrros, AV Arbattis), 1 Mac 
53%.—A district in Palestine. The situation is 
doubtful. It may be a corruption for Akrabattis 
—the toparchy of Samaria near ’Akrabeh E. of 
Shechem. C. R. CONDER. 


ARBELA.—The Syrian army under Bacchides, 
which came from the N. upon Jerus. B.c. 161, is 
described by the Gr. of 1 Mac 92 as proceeding ‘ by 
the way that leadeth to Gilgal, and encamping 
before Mesaloth, which is in Arbela (ἐν ᾿Αρβήλοι:) ; 
gat possession of it and destroyed much people.’ 
The sites represented by all these names are 
disputed, and there are several alternatives 
for the line of the Syrian march. The most 
natural direction for Bacchides to take was along 
the coast, and up the vale of Aijalon. On this 
route there lay a Gilgal, the present Jiljuliyeh, on 
the plain of Sharon, but no trace is now discover- 
able of Mesa\w0 or of “ApBy\a. Jos. (Ant. XI. 
xl. 1) supposes that they came through Galilee, 
which he reads instead of Gilgal. On this route 
stands the modern Irbid, the identity of which 
name with Irbil or Arbela is proved by the medi- 
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geval Arab geographers (Nasir-i-Khusrau calls it 
Irbil, but Yakut and others Irbid; cf. Reland, 
Pal. 358); and Robinson (LL ii. 398) suggests that 
Μεσαλώθ or Δαισαλώθ stands for προ», a term he 
thinks appropriate to the precipices, honey-combed 
with caves, that always made Arbela a place of 
strategic importance. But this identification is 
doubtful. Again, Bacchides, having passed through 
Galilee, might have approached Jerus. across Es- 
draelon by the trunk road through Samaria, a 
direction which is called in the Bk of Jth (4’) the 
ἀναβάσεις to Judwa. On this route there lay a 
strong fortress, Gilgal, the modern Jiljilia, which 
might well have given its naine to the route; and 
Ewald identifies this with the Gilgal of our 
passage (/7ist. Eng. ed. v. 323). On the same road, 
much farther N. than Gilgal, stands a Meselieh, 
taken by some to be the Bethulia of the Bk of Jth, 
and therefore a fortress that Bacchides, if advan- 
cing by this direction, would certainly have to 
reckon with; while close to Meselieh stands 
Meithalin. These two offer a probable identifica- 
tion for Δεσαλώθ. The latter is said to lie ἐν 
᾿Αρβήλοις, and this form of the phrase suggests that 
Arbela (observe the plural) was the name, not of a 
town, but a district. Now Eus. (Onom. art.” ApBn\a) 
notes the name as existing in his time in Esdraelon, 
94 miles from Lejjun, a position which suits the 
entrances from Lsdraelon upon Meselieh and 
Meithalin. It is just possible, therefore, that 
"Αρβηλα was the name of the whole district. A 
fourth alternative for the route of Bacchides was 
through Gilead, which name is read for Gilgal by 
the Syr. of 1 Mac 9%. In the E. of Gilead there 
lies to-day a point of strategic importance known as 
Irbid ; but there is neither a Mesaloth nor a Gilgal, 
unless the latter be taken to be the Gilgal by 
Jericho, which Bacchides might have passed had he 
come upon Judea through Gilead. The Gilead 
route, however, is much the least probable of 
the four suggested. See BETH-ARBEL and GIL- 
GAL. G. A. SMITH. 


ARBITE ('29y7).—The LXX (2S 23%) apparently 
reads 229 (the Archite), cf. Jos 165 and ‘Hushai the 
Archite,’ 28 1682, but a place ’Arab, in the S. of 
Judah, is mentioned Jos 15°%, In the parallel 
passage 1 Ch 11°? we find ‘the son of Ezbai’ 
(31.113), ἃ reading which is supported by several 
MSS of the LXX 28 7.6. (υἱὸς τοῦ "Ασβι), and which 
is probably correct. J. F. STENNING. 


ARBONAI (‘ApBovds, Jth 2%).—A torrent appar- 
ently near Cilicia. It cannot be represented by the 
modern Nahr Ibrahim, since the ancient name of 
that river was the Adonis; nor does the latter 
answer to the term ‘torrent’ (χείμαῤῥος) applied to 
the Arbonai. C. R. CONDER. 


ARCH.—1. Of the Temple. The word ‘arch’ is 
used in the plural (‘arches’) 14 times in Ezk 40. 
That neither ‘arch’ nor ‘arches’ has any right to 
appear in the Eng. Bible at all, an examination of 
the Heb. word, of the versions, and of the context, 
will make elear. The Heb. word is according to 
the Mass. pointing ρον ’élammim, which is the 
plur. of τὴν ’élam; the word is, however, only 
found with suffixes, and as the text stands it 1s 
sing. not plur.; it is the Keré or corrected 
reading that makes the word plural. Twice 
indeed (401 3°) does the fem. plur. m2>x occur; but 
Smend (Comm. p. 326) suspects an error. (Cornill 
in ν.16 reads 07% sing.; v.*° he rejects, following 
most Heb. MSS.) In all the remaining 12 places 
the written text makes it singular and not plural. 
The word occurs nowhere outside this chapter, and 
it is almost certainly either a synonym of o7:x 
’ulam, porch, or a clerical error for this last word 
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That the translators of the LXX had before them, 
in all the instances where either 07's or 0738 15. now 
found, one and the same Heb. word in the text, 
is suggested by the fact that these translators use 
but one Greek word, and that a mere translit. of 
obs, viz. αἰλάμ. Cornill in his amended text of 
Ezk reads obs, never 00x, and trs. by Vorhalle 
(porch). It should be stated, however, that αἰλάμ 
trs. the Heb. word 4D saph, ‘threshold,’ in Ezk 
406, and dx ’ayil, ‘post,’ in 401% 14. 16, 49. and 411, 
The Vulg. uses one word vestibulum for ’élam and 
lam. The Targ. also uses but one word, this being, 
however, x2 *aéilamma’, not, as the LXX would 
lead us to expect, x>2°sx “élamma’. It is certain 
that ’élam is used in the sense of ’#am in Ezk 
4071. 84.86 prob. also in 4035. 36 where the ’élam is 
said to be toward the outer court. The Douay 
Version, which follows the Vulg. more closely than 
the latter does the LXX, uses in all cases the 
Eng. word porch. In the mod. Gr. version, στοά, 
porch, is the uniform rendering. In addition to 
Cornill, Smend, A. B. Davidson (see their Com- 
mentaries), Fried. Delitzsch (Prolegomena, p. 
139), the Lexicons of Mihlau and Volck, Buhl, 
Oxford, and the majority of recent critics, accept 
the view that both Heb. words have but one 
meaning, viz. porch. What is intended by 
‘porch’ in this connexion see under PORCH and 
TEMPLE. 

2. General. It is a debatable point whetlier the 
Israelites in OT times were acquainted with the 
arch as an architectural device, and whether they 
used it. There is no corresponding word in 
Hebrew; but indeed few architectural terms are 
found in this language. Heb. is the language of 
poetry, of ethics, and of religion, and not of science 
or of art. See ARCHITECTURE. 


T. W. DAVIES. 
ARCHANGEL.—See ANGEL. 
ARCHELAUS.—See under HEROD. 


ARCHERY.—Though bows are mentioned with 
tolerable frequency in the OT, one is tempted to 
think that the Israelites were not distinguished 
above the surrounding nations by their skill in the 
use of this weapon. The battle of Gilboa was 
probably lost through the superiority of the Philis- 
tine archers. David, after the battle, endeavoured 
to encourage archery practice in Judah (2 8 1". 
Reject RV and compare Driver, Notes on Samuel, in 
loco). Elisha on his deathbed (2 K 13 15:19) promised 
Joash victory over Syria by the use of the bow. 
Probably the revival of Israel’s military power 
under Jeroboam, son of Joash, was due to improve- 
ment in archery; Hosea, a contemporary, speaks 
(15) of the bow as the national weapon of Israel. 

The most effective and scientific use of the bow, 
however, was that shown by the Assyrians. The 
terror caused by their arcliery is hinted at in Is δ᾽ 
and 37%. To judge from the Assyr. reliefs, it seems 
to have been the practice of Assyr. armies to over- 
whelm their enemies with the bow, and to use the 
spear and sword only when the foe was already 
in flight. W. E. BARNES. 


ARCHEVITES (x 1mx).—‘ The people of Erech,’ 
a town identified with the Bab. Uruk (modern 
Warka), on the left bank of the Euphrates. 
It is mentioned in Gn 10:0, between Babel and 
Accad, as the second city of importance in Nimrod’s 
kingdom ; and its name occurs, in the inscriptions, 
along with that of Accad, as one of the principal 
towns in Ν. Babylonia. 

Some of the inhabitants of Erech were ‘deported’ 
as colonists to Samaria by king Assurbanipal 
(668-626). Their name is mentioned in Ezr 49 
along with dwellers in Babylon ; and the ‘ deporta- 


Erech sided with Babylon in the revolt of Samas- 
sum-ukin against the Assyr. king (cf. Ryle, Ezra 
and Nehemiah). J) OR οὐδ, 
ARCHIPPUS. — Archippus is mentioned only 
twice in NT. The short τς sent by St. Paul to 
Philemon is addressed not only to Philemon and 
Apphia, but also to ‘ A., our fellow-soldier,’ as well 
as to the church in Philemon’s house (v.?). The 
position here assigned to A., between the mention 
of Philemon and that of the church in his house, 
renders it highly probable that he was, if not a 
near relative (perhaps a son or brother), at any 
rate one belonging to the household circle. ‘ Fellow- 
soldier’ is doubtless applied to him (as to Epa- 
phroditus, Ph 2%; cf. also Ph 4%, 2 Ti 23) as 
enduring conflict in the service of the Cliurch or 
the gospel, probably in some official position ; 
but what that position was, we have no means of 
knowing. Nor is much more light supplied 
by the other passage (Col 41") which speaks of his 
‘ministry (διακονίαν) in the Lord.’ The term 
διακονία need not necessarily be taken in its 
technical sense of the oflice of deacon, or in that of 
bishop or presbyter or evangelist ; it may denote 
any service, but the adjunct ἐν Κυρίῳ defines it as 
specially undertaken for the Church by one 
‘living and acting in the Lord under the sense of 
holy obligation’ (Meyer). The form of the admoni- 
tion has been thought to imply some misgiving or 
doubt or censure, as though A. were still young or 
subordinate, weak or too indulgent, or inclined to 
be remiss, and so in special need of warning or 
stimulus ; but it need not convey more than that 
the ‘service’ was a diffienlt one, in which he 
inight well be strengthened by the encouragement 
of the Church acting on the apostle’s message. 
The suggestion of Lightfoot, among others, 
that A. was a Laodicean teacher, on the ground 
that 4” is joined by καί to the context in 
which the Laodicean Church is spoken of, seems 
improbable ; for, apart from other difficulties, why 
should St. Paul have taken this roundabout way of 
reaching A. (if not himself a Colossian) through a 
strange church, when he was almost simultaneously 
addressing him directly (Philem’)? ‘There seems 
little historical basis for the tradition that A. was 
one of the 70 disciples, who became bishop of 
Laodicea and suffered martyrdom at Chone. 
WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 
ARCHITE (‘22x7).—The native of a town (Erech ?, 
not Archi as in AV of Jos 162) situated on the 
north border of Benjamin, probably the modern 
‘Ain ’Arik, west of Bethel. Hushai, David’s friend 
(2S 1653, belonged to this town. See SIVP vol. iii. 
sheet xvii. C. R. CONDER. 
ARCHITECTURE.—The influences which formed 
the architecture of the Hebrews were very diverse. 
Besides the highly developed structures of Egypt 
and Babylon, there was the native Amorite building, 
and the starting-point of the people themselves 
from a nomadie life. The great tent of the taber- 
nacle, with its chamber of wood, must have been 
the ideal type for a long period to the Hebrews. 
It is, according to Fergusson’s rendering of it (see 
TABERNACLE), strictly in accord with what may 
be seen as the system of development from the 
Bedawi tent at present. A widespread low tent 
is pitched, fencing of reeds or piles of stone is 
built around it to make a shelter from storms ; the 


tion’ of Archevites most probably indicates that 
tent is then carried out over the shelter walls, or 


| else enclosed in a courtyard, and settlements are 


thus formed which are compounded of walling for 
the sides and tent for {116 covering. Sucli seems 
to have been the principle of the tabernacle; and 
long after the entrauce into Pal. the Hebrews, in 
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the south at least, continued to depend on tents 
and skins, instead of building and pottery. The 
closely inhabited region south of Hebron, where at 
every mile or two a name of an OT village is to 
be found, is absolutely bare of any early building, 
and not a fragment of Jewish pottery is to be 
found there. This shows that the people retained 
emails type of life although settled on the 
and. 

The Amorite buildings of brick were massive and 
imposing to a desert people: ‘cities great, and 
fenced up to heaven’ (Dt 1%). The thick walls of 
well-laid brickwork, as seen at Tell Hesy, were 
very strong defences, and quite wide enough to 
have considerable houses built upon the wall (Jos 
2), Woodwork was largely used (Jos 8”); but 
probably for roofing, as no trace of vaulted brick 
roofs has yet been found. This system of mud- 
brick building continued to be used throughout 
the Jewish history, as is seen at Tell Hesy, and 
alluded to by Ezekiel (139-12), and such building 
was probably in type, as well as material, a con- 
tinuation of the Aimorite style. What the external 
appearance of these buildings was, is shown by the 
figures of forts conquered by the Egyptians in 
Syria, and represented on the monuments. High 
blank walls gave no opening or hold for an enemy ; 
pilasters and towers strengthened the faces and 
corners of the forts; and projecting chambers 
overhanging the more important points enabled 
the defenders to prevent any sapping or scaling. 
The gateway was a projecting building in front of 
the entrance, a plan which enabled the defenders 
to make it a death trap to any attacking party ; 
for on forcing the outer gate the besiegers would 
be confined in a narrow space exposed to ceaseless 
attack overhead. Defence at this age seems to 
have been far superior to attack ; and without a 
siege train such forts could be reduced only by 
stratagem (as at Al) or by starvation. 

When stone building was required, it appears to 
have been probably of masonry hewn to fit on the 
spot, or at least of irregular courses; for the Jews 
were astonished at proper construction, with hewn 
stone all cut ΠΝ in advance, and they 
remark when neither hammer nor axe nor any 
tool of iron was heard in the house while it was in 
building (1 K 67). The mechanical Phoenicians 
appear to have planned the temple entirely in 
advance, as the Egyptians did in early tiines, 
marking each stone with its place; Hiram’s 
builders and the Gebalites being responsible for this 
work (1 K 5%). The stone was sawn with saws, 
as in the best Egyp. work (1 K 79). The cause of 
this Phoen. superiority in stonework is probably 
from their occupying a rocky coast where brick is 
less attainable, and a wet coast where stone is the 
more needful. 

Of the architectural forms very little is known 
directly. The only carvings yet seen, which are 
certainly of the period of the monarchy, are the 
slabs of Tell Hesy. There a cavetto cornice, like 
the usual Egyp. form of the nineteenth dynasty, is 
carved on a thin slab, which was placed over a 
doorway as a lintel. From the want of solidity, 
and the curve of the back, manifestly following 
that of the face, it is evident that this was not a 
structural, but only an ornamental member ; like 
the similar thin stone lintels attached by 
(wooden?) pegs to the brick wall behind, in the 
palace of Akhenaten at Tel el-Amarna. What the 
real nature of the door-crown was has not been 
preserved ; it may have been of wood, but looking 
to Egyp. usage it is more likely to have been an 
arch of brickwork, like the walls. 

The sides of the doorways have also been pre- 
served, though reversed in re-use in a later 
building. They are decorated with pilasters, which 
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show the form of the columns in use at that age. 
A rounded low stone base supported the stout and 
clumsy column, which is even represented as equal 
in diameter to the base. At least the ideal was 
very different from that of the Egyp., whose column 
was far narrower than its base. The column 
diminished greatly upward, and was capped at the 
top by a volute of Ionic nature. In the stonework 
this volute seems to imitate a coil of metal; but 
the whole design appears to come from a decorating 
of wooden posts with rams’ horns, a similar idea to 
the bucrania in Gr. use. On Assyr. monuments, 
capitals are represented which have been considered 
to foreshadow the Ionic; but the horn form (if it 
ever existed in these) has been lost, whereas in the 
earlier Jewish example, which is probably Solo- 
monic, the coil is much more isolated and 
pronounced. 

These pilasters show by their shortness that a 
dado existed below them, and was an important 
feature in the building ; but no stonework of a dado 
has been preserved. A peculiar feature of Jewish 
design is the duplication of the doorway. In the 
rock tombs there is a general tendency to a double 
entrance ; sometimes only carried out in the porch, 
where a pillar will stand directly in front of the 
doorway. The same duplication is seen in the 
building at Tell Hesy in which the stone slabs 
were re-used, as above described: the object of the 
building is not known, but on three sides, if not 
four, it had two doors. As these doors required to 
be secured by locks or fastenings, the taste for 
double entrances must have been very strong. 
Such a duplication occurs both in Assyr. and 
Persian buildings, and belongs therefore to an 
established system. 

Of other ornament the drafting of the walls was 
the most prominent, and is likewise known in 
Persia. The edges of the stones were dressed to a 
straight line with flat faces, while the middle of 
each external face was occupied by a projecting 
boss. This boss was sometimes left quite rough— 
like the rusticated work of the Pitti palace; but 
usually it was dressed flat, thus leaving the joint 
lines recessed half an inch to 3 inches from the 
main face of the wall, according to the scale of the 
work. The great stones of the temple substructure 
are the best known example of this work, but they 
are not certainly older than Herod. Ona smaller 
scale this same work was found in the lower 
courses of a door of the fortress at Tell Hesy, 
which takes it back to the middle of the Jewish 
monarchy ; and from the persistence of the type 
to the present day it appears to truly belong to the 
country. 

Of the plans of buildings we know even less than 
of the decoration. The temple, as Fergusson has 
pointed out, was simply a doubling of the 
dimensions of the tabernacle, and we may carry 
the parallel further. The great tent pitched over 
the tabernacle sides extended beyond them, and 
the covered space thus left around the tabernacle 
would doubtless be used for subsidiary purposes. 
This space was reproduced in the temple as a chain 
of chambers all round the sides, a construction 
which was not favourable to any grand treatment 
of the exterior. The plan, therefore, was ruled by 
its development from the previous sacred place. 
In the later temple of Herod the great porch was 
the most striking feature, and accords in taste with 
the enormous porticoes of the Herodian rock- 
tombs at Jerusalem, which are often much larger 
than the tomb inside the rock. Minor buildings 
of the age of the monarchy have been found in the 
only excavations yet made in a city,—those at 
Tell Hesy. One building already mentioned was 
square, with two doors on each side. Another— 
perhaps a barrack—was a long hall with two rows 
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of columns from end to end. Until further 
excavations may reveal more examples, we can 
glean but little about the usual arrangements of 
Jewish architecture. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. . 

ARCTURUS.—A star of the first magnitude in 
the constellation Bodtes or the Herdman. Arcturus 
is the rendering of AV for wy ‘Ash, Job 9°, and 
vey ‘Ayish, Job 38%. : 

The identification of “Ash, ‘Ayish, has formed 
subject for wide conjecture. Versions: LXX 
‘Horepovy in both places (agreeing with Pesh. in 
placing πρῷ, Πλειάδα, before vy in 9°); Pesh. 


eon TET 
{Zor ‘Iyyttha of doubtful meaning, explained 
by Arabic Lexx. as Capella Aurigze, but placed in 
Taurus; Vulg. 9° Arcturum (whence AV), 38% 
Vesperum; Targ. 9° transliterates, 38°" ‘the hen 


~~? ῤ“ 


with her chickens,’2.¢. the Pleiades ; Sa‘adya aly 


uc #F 


Ut t.e. Ursa Major. In the Talm. Berachoth 


586, R. Yehuda explains ‘Ash as xnv γέλα, and 
later Talmudists interpret this as ‘ the tail of the 
Ram,’ 1.6. Pleiades, or ‘the head of the Bull,’ ze. 
Aldebaran with the Hyades. Ibn Ezra, ‘ the Bear.’ 

Among moderns there are two inain explanations. 

1. The great Bear or Wain; Ges., Del., RV, 
etc. With the Arabs the four stars of this group 
which form the quadrilateral are known as Na'‘sh 
‘the bier,’ the three stars of the tail being ‘the 
daughters of the bier,’ a phrase which resembles 
that of Job 3852 ‘‘Ayish with her children.’ It is, 
however, impossible philologically to identify the 
root of Arab. Na‘sh with Heb. ‘Ash, and still more 
so with ‘Ayish. . 

2. The Pleiades ; Stern in Geiger’s Jiid. Zeitschr. 
til. 258 ff.; Hoffmann, Ζ4 ΤΊ. i. 107 f.; Noldeke. 
Stern points out that Job 38?2-*8 deals with weather 
phenomena, and that therefore the constellations 
mentioned vv.3!**? appear to be regarded as 
marking or influencing the changes of the seasons. 
Since the Bear is visible in the N. hemisphere 
throughout the year, it could scarcely be thought 
of as a season prognosticator. Thus Job 383” is 
rendered, ‘ Aleyone with her children,’ 2.6. the 
principal star of the Pleiades group with its 
companions, the other constellations mentioned 
being interpreted as the Hyades, Orion, and Canis 
Major with Sirius. We then have allusion to four 
groups regarded by the Greeks as signs of the 
seasons, and rising in close succession one upon 
another. The form ‘Ayish is thought to be correct 
(so Dillmann) rather than ‘Ash, and Hoffmann 
vocalises “Ayyush, thus connecting: with Pesh. 
‘Tyyttha. C. τ, BURNEY. 


ARD (w).—Benjamin’s son, Gn 46%, but his 
grandson, Nu 26%=1] Ch 8% (Addar). Patronymic 
Ardites (Nu 26%). G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY. 


ARDAT (2 Es 9% AV Ardath), ‘a field’ in an 
unknown situation. 


ARDON (}ms).—A son of Caleb (1 Ch 918), 


ARELI (ΟΝ Ν ‘lion’ or ‘hearth of El’).—A son 
of Gad (Gn 461%, Nu 2617, Patronymic Arelites 
(Nu 9017). G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY. 


AREOPAGITE (’Apeorayirns, Ac 17*4 only), applied 
to Dionysius (wh. see) as member of the Council 
of the Areopagus, 


AREOPAGUS (“Apes Πάγος, AV ‘ Areopagus’ | 
Ac 17, ‘ Mars’ nll’ 177*).—The Hill of Mars is an !| 


eminence nearly due west of the Athenian Akro- 
polis, and separated therefrom by a low, narrow 
declivity. Here sat from the earliest antiquity the 
council of the Areopagus, at first a mainly judicial 
body composed of Eupatridse recruited annually 
from the retiring archons. After the Macedonian 
subjugation of Athens, and under the Roman 
rule, this council probably retained more authority 
within Attica than any other representative body, 
and references to it in later Attic inscriptions are 
numerous. The hill rises gradually from the W., 
but drops abruptly on N. and E. On the summit 
remain the benches cut out of the rock on which 
the Areopagites sat in the open air (ὑπαίθριοι ἐδικά- 
ζοντο, Pollux, viii. 118). Sixteen worn steps cut in 
the rock lead to the summit; and the two stones, 
called the ἀργοὶ λίθοι, the λίθος dvadelas ‘of im- 
placability,’ and ὕβρεως ‘of il-doing,’ still remain, 
on one and the other of which sat the accuser and 
the accused of murder. The council is termed in 
Inser, Attic, iii. 714, ‘the most holy,’ τὸ σεμνότατον 
συνέδριον ; and to us the awful associations, which 
attached to the hill and to the cave of the Furies 
at its foot, made it a fitting background for St. 
Paul’s solemn declaration of a new faith in the 
unknown God. However, there is no reason to 
suppose that the curious idlers who led St. Paul 
thither had any other end in view than to gain a 
quiet spot, far removed from the hum of the busy 
Agora below, where they might hear in peace what 
this newest of enthusiasts had to say. The state- 
ment of St. Luke, that the philosophers took St. 
Paul by the hand (ἐπιλαβόμενοι, Ac 17, cf. Ac 97 
23, also Mt 1431, Mk 87%), is not appropriate to 
accusers bringing to trial a religious innovator. 
Nor, if the meeting which St. Paul addressed had 
been a judicial court, would it have dispersed in 
the way related ; some mocking, while others said, 
‘We will hear thee again of this matter.’ There- 
fore Chrysostom’s view, that St. Paul was formally 
arraigned before the Areopagite council, must be 
dismissed. There is every reason, moreover, for 
believing that in Ac 177?! we have the actual gist 
of what St. Paul said, and in tone it is not the 
defence of a man forcibly apprehended and put on 
his trial for blasphemy.* 

Standing on the Areopagus and facing N., St. 
Paul had at his feet the Theseion, and on his right 
hand the Akropolis, with its splendid temples 
intact. Such surroundings would fill with en- 
thusiasm every cultured Christian of to-day. 
Wherever St. Paul turned, his glance must have 
fallen on the severe and lovely works of art which 
still adorned the decadent city. Thus a table was 
spread before him of which nineteenth century 
humanists are laboriously but thankfully gather- 
ing up the scattered crumbs. To St. Paul’s 
Semitic imagination nothing of all this appealed. 
It was to him just gold or silver ΟΥ̓ stone, 
graven by art and man’s device, the work of a 
period of ignorance at which God had mercifully 
winked. ; 

For a fuller disquisition on this point, and for 
a description of the view of Athens from the Hill 
of Mars, see Conybeare and Howson, Life and Ep. 
of St. Paul, ch. x. Ἐν, C. CONYBEARE. . 


ARES (’Apés), 1 Es 5*.—756 of his descendants 
returned with Zerub. : they correspond to the 775 
(Ezr 25) or 652 (Neh 7) children of Arah (779). 

Η. St. J. THACKERAY. 

ARETAS (Aram. nov, Gr. ’Apéras, more correctly 
’ApéOas, aS in the name of the famous bishop of 
Cresarea Mazaca; the analogy of ἀρετὴ probably 
influenced the commoner spelling).—1. King of | 
the ‘ Arabians,’ 2 Mac 58 (see below). 2. King of — 
the Nabatwean Arabs, whose ‘ethnarch’ or gover- 

* See, however, Ramsay in Expos. 5th Ser. ii. 209f., 261 f. 
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nor, apparently at the instance of the Jews (Ac 
919. 22. 28° his wife may well have becn a proselyte), 
was guarding the city of Damascus to capture 
(πιάσαι, 2 Co 11°) and destroy (Ac 9) St. Paul. He 
escaped the ethnarch’s hands by the aid of the 
disciples, who lowered him in a basket from a 
window in the wall. This was shortly after St. 
Paul’s conversion, which event, rather than his 
escape from Damascus, would seem to be the 
terminus a quo of the μετὰ τρία ἔτη of Gal 178 (see 
Lightf. in Zoc.). Ifso, the escape may have taken 
lace at any point of time during the three years. 
if the escape itself is the point from which they are 


_ reckoned, the conversion can hardly lie far behind. 


How Damascus, a town within the Rom. prov. 
of Syria, came to be guarded by the officer of an 
Arab king, is a much-debated question. ‘The most 
probable solution is the hypothesis of a temporary 
extension of the Arab kingdom to Damascus. The 
facts are as follows :— 

The Nabatzeans (113) are possibly identical with 
the NEBAIOTH (nva3) of OT (so Jos. Ant. 1. xi. 4. 
The main difficulty is the unvarying distinctness 
of the final consonants Ὁ and ἢ). They were prob- 
ably of Arab race, but used the Aram. language 
for writing and inscriptions (N6éldeke in Schenkel, 
BL, 1872, s.v. Nabataer, and in ZDMG xvi. 703 
Sq9q-) XXV. 122 sqq.). We first meet with them as a 
formidable power in connexion with the wars of 
Antigonus, B.C. 312, centred in the former Edomite 
stronghold of SELA (Nabat. ‘Sal,’ Gr. Πέτρα, 
hence the name for their country, 'ApaBla ἡ πρὸς τῇ 
Πέτρᾳ, or ‘ Arabia Petraea’), whence their power 
gradually extended itself N. and 8. Their first 
known ruler is the Aretas of 2 Mac 5°, with 
whom Jason was imprisoned (ἐγκλεισθείς) or, per- 
haps, ‘accused’ (adopting the conjecture ἐγκληθείς), 
B.C. 169. A. is τύραννος, not yet a recognised king. 
A few years later the Nabatzans appear as friendly 
to the Maccabeean party (1 Mac 5” 9%). With the 
decay of the Gr. kingdoms of Syria and Egypt the 
Nabateans increase in power ; about B.C. 105 their 
‘king’ Erotimus ‘nunc Aegyptum nunc Syriam 
infestabat magnumque nomen Arabum viribus 
finitimorum exsanguibus fecerat’ (‘Trog. Pomp. ap. 
Justin, XXXIX. v. 5-6). By B.c. 85 A. 111. is master 
of Damascus; to him belong the coins Βασιλέως 
᾿Αρέτον Φιλέλληνος struck at Damascus (Schiirer, 
HJP I. ii. 3538, n. 11). He took the side of 
Hyrcanus against Aristobulus, B.C. 65-62, and in 
the latter year was attacked by Scaurus whom 
Pompey had left as legate of Syria; Scaurus 
obtained a nominal submission and a payment of 
money (Jos. Ant. XIV. ν. 1; DJ1. viii.1). Damascus 
had already fallen into Rom. hands (Ané. XIV. 11. 3; 
BJ 1. vi. 2), in which it remained, with the excep- 
tion to be noticed below, as part of the prov. of 
Syria, but with certain liberties of its own (for 
proof in detail see Schiirer, n. 14, in part modifying 
Mommsen’s important note, Provinces, Eng. tr. 
vol. 11. p. 148 59.). A. Il. was succeeded by Malchus 
(c. 50-28), Obodas 11. (c. 28-9 B.c.), and ᾿ Tv; (ἐς. 9 
B.C.-A.D. 40), the subject of the present article. 

His original name was Aeneas, but he assumed 
the name of A. on taking the kingdom (Jos. And. 
XVI. 1x. 4). In B.c. 4 he sends some unruly auxili- 
aries to aid the expedition of Varus against the 
Jews (BJ Il. v. 1; Ant. Xvi. x. 9). After A.D. 28 
he attacked and defeated Herod Antipas, partly 
in revenge for the divorce of his daughter by the 
latter (see HERODIAS, and Jos. Ant. XVIII. v. 1, 2: 
the victory was transferred in Christian legend 
to Abgar of Edessa ; Gutschmidt, Kleine Schriften, 
iii. 31). Tiberius ordered Vitellius, propraetor of 
peut to chastise A. for this attack, but the news 
of Tiberius’ death (A.D. 37) put an end to the ex- 
pedition (Jos. ἐδια. 8 3). 

This brings us to the period of St. Paul’s escape, 
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which was within 3 years of his first visit to the 
Church at Jerus., which latter again was within 
14 years of the visit recorded in Gal 2. Taking 
the latter (against Ramsay’s view, St. Paul the 
Traveller, but see Sanday in Lxpositor, Feb. and 
Apr. 1896) as identical with that of Ac 15, and 
working back with the data of the Ac from the 
arrival of FESTUS, A.D. 60, we time Gal 2 about the 
year 51. ‘ Fourteen years’ previous, ζ.6. about 38, 
comes St. Paul’s first visit to the Church of Jerus., 
and the three previous years again, viz. 38, 37, 
and 36, bring us to the time of his conversion, and 
cover the time of his escape from Damascus. 

At some time, then, during the three years in 
question, Damascus had come under A. It cannot 
have bcen long before, as there are coins of Daimas- 
cus with the image and superscription of Tiberius 
down to A.D. 34; but there are none with those 
of Gaius or Claudius. The image of Nero begins 
in 62-63. The inference is natural that the acces- 
sion of Gaius marks the transfer. That A. could 
have seized it by force in the face of Vitellius is 
out of the question. But it is not improbable that 
it was granted to him by the new emperor. Gaius 
was not kindly disposed towards Herod Antipas, 
and would not be unlikely to grant a mark of 
imperial favour to his bitter enemy. I[t is true 
that the deposition and banishment of Herod took 
place only in the summer of 39 (Schiirer, I. ii. 36n.), 
a date scarcely early enough for St. Paul’s escape 
from Damascus. But the grant to Agrippa of the 
tetrarchy of Philip and Lysanias, with the title of 
king, appears to have been one of Caligula’s first 
acts (Ant. XVIII. vi. 10), and in 38 the emperor 
granted an Iturzean principality to Soemus (Dio 
Cass. ix. 12). A similar grant may well have been 
made to Aretas. 

A. must have lived till about A.D. 40, as of the 
20 dated Aretas-inscriptions of el-Hegr, two be- 
long to his 48th year, as also do certain coins. No 
other Nabatzean king has left so rich a legacy of 
coins and inscriptions. On both, his standing 
title is Rahem-ammeh, ‘lover of his people’ (the 
contrast with the φιλέλλην of A. IIL supr. is 
suggestive). Under him the Nabatwan kingdom 
extended from tle Euphrates to the Red Sea (ef. 
Jos. Ant. I. xii. 4). By 62 Damascus had again 
been taken over by the Romans, and belonged to 
the province of Syria when, in 106, the Nabatzean 
kingdom itself was added to the empire as the 
province of Arabia. 

What is greatly wanted is a coin (or coins) of 
Damascus between 37 and 54 A.D. Meanwhile, 
it should be noted that 2 Co 1133 is our solitary 
piece of positive evidence for Damascus having 
formed part of the Nabatean kingdom at any 
time after the Christian era. The fact, as has 
been shown above, has an important bearing on 
Pauline chronology. 

The best collection and discussion of the evidence 
is in Schiirer, H/P 1. ii., esp. his indispensable 
Append. ii. on the Nabatzan kingdom, pp. 345- 
362, to which the above article 15 principally 
indebted. 


LITERATURE.—Schurer gives ample references to the lit. of the 
Nabatwan kingdom. In more special relation to A. IV. see 
Clemen, Chronol.d. Paul. Briefe, § 22; Conybeare and Howson, 
vol. i. ch. iii. appendix ; Euting, Nabatdische Inschriften aus 
Arabien, Berlin, 1885 (containing a reconstructed list of kings 
hy von Gutschmidt); J. G. Heyne, de Ethnarcha Aretae 
Arabum regis (Wittemb. 1755); Anger, de temporum in Act. 
App. ratione, pp. 173-182; Wieseler, Chronologie, pp. 167-175, 
and in PRE, 8.υ. Aretas; Meyer-Wendt on Acts, Find. § 4 n.; 
Rohden, de Palaestina et Arabia Provinctis Romanis (1885). 
Also, in addition to the references in the body of this article, 
see ARABLA, PAUL, DAMASCUS, NEBAIOTH, ETHNARCH. 

A. ROBERTSON. 


ARGOB (2:45s).—Apparently an officer of Peka- 
hiah, king of Israel, assassinated by Pekah 
together with the king his master and one Arieh 
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(2 K 15%); so Ewald, Thenius, Keil, and most. 
Another explanation makes Argob and Arieh 
conspirators with Pekah. Probably the passage 
is corrupt. See Klostermann, who suggests the 
emendation 1.132 ΠΝ y2qs-ny ‘with his 400 warriors’; 
—by a sudden coup Pekah and his 50 surprise 400. 
Cal” BURNEY. 

ARGOB (1s; once, Dt 315, with the art. 2)9N9).— 
A. district mentioned in Dt 3+ 13.15.1 K 4, and de- 
scribed as situated on the E. of Jordan, in Bashan, 
in the kingdom of ‘Og, and as containing three- 
score cities, all strongly fortified, ‘with high 
walls, gates, and bars, besides very many cities of 
the country folk’ (z.e. unwalled cities :see Ezk 38"), 
The particular district intended is uncertain. The 
Targums of Onk. and Jon. represent Argob by xna10 
(Pseud.-Jon. sna), 2.6. the Trachonitis, or ὁ Τράχων, 
of Greek writers (see Schiirer, ΠΡ 1. ii. 10ff.; 
G. A. Smith, Geogr. 543), some 25 miles 8. of 
Damascus, a remarkable volcanic formation, in 
shape resembling roughly a pear, about 25 miles 
from N. to ὥ., and 19 miles from Εἰ. to W., the 
rugged surface of which consists of innumer- 
able rocks or boulders of black basalt, inter- 
sected by fissures and crevices in every direction 
(see TRACHONITIS). This formation, which owes 
its origin to the streams of lava emitted from the 
Jebel Hauran, on the 8.E., rises some 20-30 ft. 
above the surrounding plain; and ‘its border is 
as clearly defined as a rocky coast, which it very 
much resembles.’ It forms a natural fortress, 
which a smal! body of defenders could hold even 
against a determined invader; and hence its 
modern name the Leja (2.e. laja’ah, refuge, retreat). 
Some modern writers have accepted the identifica- 
tion thus suggested by Onk. and Jon., supporting 
it further, partly by the fact that the Leja contains 
the remains of several ancient cities, partly by 
the philological arguments that ΡῈ signifies 
‘stony,’ and that the term >1n(AV ‘ region’), used 
regularly in connexion with it in the OT, is in- 
tended as a designation of its rocky boundary 
spoken of above. The identification is, however, 
extremely doubtful, and has becn abandoned by 
the best recent authorities. To take the latter 
point first, the philological arguments appealed 
to are cxceedingly precarious. Argob can be inter- 
preted stony only upon the questionable assump- 
tion that the root 239 is cognate with 037: to judge, 
however, from 1373 clods of earth (Job 21° 38°8), it 
would denote naturally a rich and earthy soil 
rather than a stony one, and so (Smith, Geogr. 551) 
is ‘probably equivalent to our word ‘‘ glebe.”’ 
And >2n is a cord (Jos 915), or measuring-line (Mic 
95), fig. a measured portion or allotment (Jos 174 
19°), applied to a particular district or ‘region’ 
(RVm), Zeph 25:8. 1 there is consequently no 
sround for supposing it to have been used speci- 
ally on account of the rocky border of the Leja. 
Secondly, the remains of ancient cities in (or 
about) what must have been the biblical Bashan 
are by no means confined to the Leja ; on the con- 
trary, they are mucli more numerous on the sloping 
sides of the Jebel Hauran (Ὁ. Εὖ, of the Leja), which, 
covered by a rich and loamy soil, sinks down gradu- 
ally, especially on the S. and W., to the level of the 
surrounding plain. The whole of this region is 
studded with deserted towns and villages—accord- 
ing to Wetzstein, who has described it most fully 
(Retsebericht ber Hauran u. die Trachonen, 1860, 
p- 42), the E. and 8. slopes of the Jebel Hauran 
alone contain the remains of some 300 such ancient 
sites; they are also numerous on the W. and 
S.W. slopes (ef. Porter, fwve Years in Damascus 3, 

p. 229, 239, 251, 253). The dwellings in these 
Necerted localities are of a remarkable character. 
Wetzstein distinguishes four kinds—(1) some are 
the habitations of Troglodytes, being caverns 


hollowed out in the side of a hill, or of a Wady, 
in the soft voleanic reck, and so arranged as to 
form separate chambers: these are chiefly on 
the E. of Jebel Hauran (Wetzstein, pp. 22, 44 ἔ,, 
who names three, viz) Umm Dubéb, ‘Ajél4, and 
Shibikke).* (2) Others are on a larger scale, 
being subterranean chambers entered by shafts 
invisible from above, and capable of forming a 
secure retreat from an invader ; these are frequent 
on the W. of the Zumleh range (i. p. 46f. ; ef. 
Oliphant, Land of Gilead, pp. 108, 108 f. [about 
Irbid}) ; an extensive underground city of this kind 
at EDRE'I (at the N.E. foot of the same range) 
was explored by Wetzstein (p. 47f.) and Schu-- 
macher (p. 121 ff.). (8) A third kind, of which 
Wetzstein saw but one example, at Hibikke, on the 
EK. of J. Hauran, about 8 miles N.E. of Salehad, 
consists of chambers cut out in an elevated plateau 
of rock, and covered with a solid stone vault, 
producing outside the appearance of a cellar or 
tunnel. Hibikke was originally surrounded with 
a wall, in the manner of a fortress (p. 48 f.). 
(4) The fourth and commonest kind consists of 
dwelling-houses built in the ordinary manner above 
ground, but constructed of massive well-hewn 
blocks of black basalt,—the regular and indeed 
the only building material used in the locality, 
—with heavy doors moving on pivots, outside 
staircases, galleries, and roofs, all of the same 
material : of this kind are the remains described 
by Porter (/.c. chs. x.-xill.) at Burak, on the Ν, 
edge of the Leja, Sauwarah, Hit, Hey4t, Bathani- 
yeh, Shuka, Shuhba, east of it, Kanawat and 
Suweideh on the W. slopes of J. Hauran, Bosra, 
Salchad, and IXureiyeh, on its S. slope (cf. Heber- 
Percy, A Visit to Bashan and Argob, 1895, pp. 40, 
47, 60, 71, ete., with photographs). Many of 
these cities are in such a good state of preserva- 
tion, that, as Wetzstein observes, it is difficult for 
the traveller not to believe that they are inhabited, 
and to expect, as he walks along their streets, to 
see persons moving about the houses. The archi- 
tecture of these remains (which include temples, 
theatres, aqueducts, churches, etc.) is of the 
Graeco-Roman period, and is such as to show that 
between the first and the seventh centuries A.D. 
the cities in question were the home of a thriving 
and wealthy population. Can, now, any of these 
deserted localities be identified with the ‘three- 
score cities, with high walls, gates, and bars,’ of 
the ancient kingdom of ‘Og? The spectacle pre- 
sented by many of them is so singular and impres- 
sive that amongst those who visited and almost 
re-discovered them, in the present century, there 
were some who assigned them confidently to a 
remote antiquity, and who boasted that they had 
themselves traversed the cities ‘ built and occupied 
some forty centuries ago’ by the giant race of the 
Rephaim: so, in particular, J. L. Porter, who 
visited the district in 1853 (ive Years in Damas- 
cus, 1855, ii. 206 f., ed. 2, pp. 257f., 263 f. ; Grant 
Cities of Bashan, 1882, pp. 12, 18, 30, 54, etc.), and 
Cyril C. Graham, who visited it in 1857 (Journal 
of the Royal Geogr. Soc. 1858, p. 256 f., Cambridge 
Essays for 1858, p. 160f.). The emphatic contra- 
diction which Porter’s theory received from 
Douglas Freshfield in The Central Caucasus and 
Bashan, 1869, ch. ii., led to a somewhat heated 
correspondence in the Atheneum for 1870 (June, 
pp. 774, 837; July, pp. 18, 117, 148; cf. also 


* The habit of dwelling in caves in these parts is illustrated 
by an interesting hut unfortunately mutilated inscription 
(Le Bas and Waddington, Inscriptions Grecques et Latines 
recueillies en Grece et en Asie Mincure, iil. 1, No. 2329) from 
Kanatha (Kanawat), on the W. slope of J. Hauran, which seems 
to speak of an attempt made hy king Agrippa (prob. Agrippa 1.) 
to civilize τοὺς ἐνφωλεύσίαντας}, and reclaim them from their 
θηριώδης κατάστασις (ci. Jos. Ant. xIV. xv. 6; also, of the Leja, 
X. Lo χνῖ ᾿χ. 1): 
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Porter, Damascus?, Preface). There can, how- 
ever, be little doubt that Porter and Graham much 
exaggerated the antiquity of these remains. As 
has been stated, the prevalent style of architecture 
is Greco-Roman ; in many of the cities Greek in- 
scriptions, dating from the time of Herod onwards, 
have been found, and, in the opinion of the best 
and most independent judges, the extant remains, 
at least in the great majority of cases, are not of a 
more ancient date than the Ist cent. A.D. De 
Vogné, the principal authority on the architecture 
of the Hauran, in the preface (p. 4) * to his collec- 
tion of 150 plates, called Syrie Centrale, Architec- 
ture Civile et Religreuse du v7 au vue svécle (1867), 
expressly states that he had found no structures of 
an earlier date: Burton and Drake (Unexplored 
Syria, 1872, i. 191-196) declare that even a careful 
examination of foundations disclosed to them no 
specimen of ‘hoar antiquity.’ Wetzstein and 
Waddington express a similar judgment, though 
not quite in the same unqualified terms: the 
former (pp. 103 f., 49) agrees that in the main there 
are no edifices earlier in date than the Christian 
era, but allows that the Troglodyte dwellings, and 
those found at Hibikke (see above), may be of very 
great antiquity, and also that very ancient building 
materials may be preserved in such places as Bosra 
and Salchat; the latter writes (op. cit. p. 534): 
‘“Malgré les recherches prolongées et minutieuses 
ἢ: jal faites pendant un séjour de cing mois 
dans le pays, je n’al pu découvrir aucun monu- 
ment antérieur au régne d’Hérode. I] y a sans 
doute des habitations grossi¢rement construites en 
pierres brutes, des cavernes fermées par une 
devanture en pierres séeches, qui peuvent étre de 
toutes les époques, et dont quelques-unes sont 
peut-étre fort anciennes, mais, je le répéte, il n’y a 
pas trace de civilisation réguliére, de temples, 
d’édifices publics, avant le régne d’Hérode.’ And 
the majority even of such buildings, he adds, 
are later than this, and belong to the period be- 
tween Trajan and Justinian. The caves and 
tunnel-like dwellings, described by Wetzstein, 
however, can hardly be the strongly fortified 
cities mentioned in Dt. Whether the low private 
dwellings, built with ‘ponderous blocks of roughly 
hewn stone,’ on the antiquity of which Porter 
(Damascus *, pp. v, 257) insists, are identical with 
the ‘habitations grossitrement construites en 
pierres brutes,’ which Waddington allows may be 
ancient, can hardly be determined by one who has 
not visited the country.t On the whole, it may be 
safely concluded that the exzsting deserted cities 
are not those of the ancient Argob;} though it does 
not seem improbable that some of the cities built 
in the Greco-Roman period may have stood upon 
the sites of cities belonging to a far earlier age, 
and that in their construction the dwellings of the 
ancient cities of ‘Og may have been, in some cases, 
utilised and preserved. Perhaps future explora- 
tion may prove the substructures to be of earlier 
date than has been hitherto suspected.§ 

The site of Argob cannot be determined with 
certainty. Guthe (ZDPV, 1890, p. 237f.), in- 
ferring from Dt 3 that Argob extended to the W. 
as far as Geshur and Ma’‘acah, places it, though 
not without hesitation, In the country about 
Der‘at (Edre‘i), and northwards as far as Nawa, in 
which he says that there are sufficient ruins of 

* Cited at length in Merrill, Hast of Jordan, p. 63. 

+ Heber-Percy, pp. 92, 95, states that at Roum (E. of Kanawat) 
he found ruins different from any which he had hitherto seen, 
viz. a village consisting of one-storied houses, built almost 
entirely of rourh unhewn stones; he thought that this had 
been a village of peasants. 

¢ So also ἃ. A. Smith, Geogr. p. 624 f. 

δ W. Wright (Palmyra and Zenobia, p. 251) mentions that 
he descended some 16-18 ft. in Burak, and found the walls there 


to consist of enormous undressed stones, unlike those on the 
surface. 


ancient sites to justify the biblical description. 
The inference based on Dt 3" is perhaps doubtful : 
the verse seems to be written with a harmonistic 
motive (see Comm., and JAIR), and hardly says 
distinctly that Argob reached to Geshur and 
Ma‘acah. Dillm. suggested a site more towards 
the E., between Edre‘'i and ‘Ashtaroth, and J. 
Hauran. If there is reason in the supposition that 
the deserted cities referred to above stand upon the 
site of the ancient cities of ‘Og, the part of Bashan 
in which they are most numerous would scem to 
be the W. declivities of J. Hauran, N. of Salchah 
(the S.E. limit of Bashan), the soil of which—a 
disintegrated lava—is rich and fertile (Wetzst. 
Ρ. 40f.), sueh as might be described by a deriva- 
tive of 327. ἢ 


LITERATURE.—On the cities of Hauran, see further (besides the 
works already quoted), Merrill, Hast of Jordan, 1881, chs. ii.-v.; 
and for inscriptions, Wetzstein, Ausgewdhite Griech. und Lat. 
Inschriften gesammelt auf Reisen in den Trachonen und um 
das Haurdngebirge, in the Abhandlungen of the Berlin 
Academy, 1863, pp. 255-368; Waddington, op. cit. Nos. 2071- 
2548; Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil d’Arechéol. Orient, i. (1888) 
pp. 1-23; G. A. Smith, Critical Review, 1892, p. 55ff.; W. 
Ewing in the PHI St, 1895, p. 41ff., 131 ff., 265ff., 346 ff.; de 
Vogué, Syrie Centrale, Inscriptions Sémitiques, 1868, chs. 
ii.-iii. p. 89ff.; the CZS mn. i. fasc. 2, Nos. 162-193 (chiefly 
repeated from de Vogué). The hest map of the district is that 
of Fischer (constructed chiefly on the basis of Stubel’s Survey) 
in the ZDPV, 1890, Heft 4. S. R. DRIVER. 


ARIDAI (ax Est 9°), the ninth of Haman’s 
sons, put to death by the Jews. The name is prob. 
Persian, perhaps haridayas, ‘delight of Hari’ (Ges. 
Thes. add.); but LXX has a different text. 

H. A. WHITE. 

ARIDATHA (snims Est 9%), the sixth son of 
Haman, put to death by the Jews. ‘The name is 
perhaps from the Persian Hariddta, ‘given by 
Hari’; but the LXX has Φαραδάθα, this name 
coming fourth. Η. Α. WHITE. 


ARIEH (πον, with def. article, ‘the lion’).— 
Mentioned with Argob in a very obscure passage 
(2 Κα 15%). See ARGOB. C. F. BURNEY. 


ARIEL (5y-x, ᾿Αριήλ).---ἅ, The name of one of 
Ezra’s ‘chief men,’ Ezr 8, It doubtless signifies 
here ‘lion of God.’ 2. The name, in RV (so LXX 
and most moderns), of a Moabite whose two sons 
were slain by Benaiah, one of David’s mighty men, 
25 23° 7 1 Ch 1127 (LXX, in later passage, has 
τοὺς δύο ἀριήλ) 8. A name, in Is 29!}*7 (four 
times), for Jerusalem. The original meaning is 
quite uncertain. It may be (see RVm) either (1) 
‘lion (or lioness) of God,’ so, among others, Ewald, 
Cheyne (Comm.), Dillm.; or (2) ‘hearth of God,’ 
so the Targum, Del., Orelli, W. R. Smith (O7/C? 
p. 356), Konig (Lehrgeb. d. Heb. Spr. i. 1, p. 416). 
The latter seems the more probable, in view 
of Sx x (God’s hearth =altar, RV ‘altar hearth’), 
Ezk 43%, and δας with the same signification on 
the stele of Mesha (1. 12). Duhm (Comin. ὧν Loc.) 
takes / as a formative letter, and suggests aryal as 
original form (=sacrificial hearth). Cheyne (ln- 
trod. to Is. p. 187, n.) now favours this, and writes 
Arial, A. Τὸ S. KENNEDY. 


ARIMATHAA (‘Apiadala), Mt 27°: ©, — The 
situation of this place is not indicated. In the 
Onomasticon (s.v. Armathem-Sophin) it is identi- 
fied with Ramathaim-zophim (1 8S 1’), and placed 
near Thamna and Lydda. The village Kantieh 


*The Onom. (p. 216) identifies ’Apy¢8 with a village Ἔργα, 
15 miles W. of Gerasa, which may well be er-Rujéb, on the W. 
Rujéb, at just that distance from Gerasa; but this is clearly too 
far south for the Argob in Bashan. 

t AV has ‘two lion-like men of Moab.’ For other suggested 
emendations, see Klostermann’s Comm. tn loc., whose ingenious 
conjecture has heen accepted by Budde (in Haupt’s Bible); 
Sayce, Atheneum, Oct. 9, 1866; and W. R. Smith, AS 469, 
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seems intended, but the various traditions disagree | of Aristobulus.’ 


See SWPP vol. ii. sheet xiv. 
C. R. CONDER. 


and have no value. 
See also ARUMAH. 


ARIOCH (ai7y).—1. ARIOCH was the vassal-king 
of Ellasar, under the Elamite king Chedor-laomer, 
when the latter invaded Canaan in the time of 
Abraham (Gn 14). The name has been found 
in the cuneiform inscriptions of Babylonia.* 
When the country was still divided into more 
than one kingdom, Eri-Aku, ‘the servant of the 
moon-god,’ was king of Larsa (now Senkereh, 
between the Tigris and Euphrates in the south 
of Babylonia, a little east of Erech). Larsa is evi- 
dently the biblical Ellasar. The name of Eri-Aku 
was transformed by his Sem. subjects into Rim- 
Sin (pron. Riv-Sin, whence the 1 of Arioch), and ex- 
plained as a Sem. compound, like the names of 
other Bab. kings of the period. He was the son 
of an Elamite, Kudur-Mabug, who is called ‘the 
father of the land of the Amorites’ or Syria, and 
the son of Simti-silkhak. Inscribed bricks of his 
exist, as well as contracts drawn up during his 
reign. In his inscriptions he calls himself ‘the 
shepherd of the possessions of Nippur, the executor 
of the oracle of the holy tree of Eridu, the shepherd 
of Ur, the king of Larsa, and the king of Sumer 
and Accad,’ and in one of them he mentions his 
conquest of ‘the ancient city of Erech.’? He was 
attacked by Khammurabi, king of Babylon, and in 
spite of the assistance furnished by the Elamites 
was defeated and overthrown. Khammurabi an- 
nexed his kingdom, and from henceforth Babylonia 
became a single monarchy, with Babylon as its 
capital. Mr. Pinches has lately found a tablet, 
belonging, however, to a late period, in which 
mention is made of Eri-Aku, Tudkhula or Tidal, the 
son of Gazza (ni 3), and Kudur-Lagamar, the Chedor- 
laomer of Genesis. 2. The ‘captain of the king’s 
guard’ in the time of Nebuchadrezzar, according 
to Dn 24-2, The name, however, was Sumerian, 
and not used at that period of Bab. history. It 
has been taken from Gn 14. 3. King of ‘the 
Elymeans’ or Elam, ace. to Jth 18, The name 
has been borrowed from Gn 14!, where it stands 
beside that of Chedor-laomer, king of Elam. 

Α. Ἡ. SAYCE: 

ARISAI (‘ony Est 99), the eighth son of Haman, 
put to death by the Jews. The LXX has ᾿Αρσαῖος, 
in the ninth place. H. A. WHITE. 


ARISTARCHUS (Ἀρίσταρχος), the devoted fellow- 
labourer of St. Paul, was a native of Thessalonica 
(Ac 204 277). He is first mentioned as having been 
seized along with Gaius during the great riot at 
Ephesus. He accompanied St. Paul from Troas on 
his last journey to Jerusalem (Ac 204), and thereafter 
on his passage to Rome (Ac 277). He was with St. 
Paul at Rome when he wrote the Epistles to the 
Colossians and to Philemon (Col 410, Philem *4). It 
has been suggested that he shared St. Paul’s im- 
prisonment voluntarily, and that he and Epaphras 
(cf. Col 4%, Philem*) may have participated in 
the apostle’s bonds alternately. The svar used by 
St. Paul in these passages (συναιχμάλωτος) has led 
to the further suggestion that the reference is to 
spiritual captivity, that in common with the 
apostle they were held captive by Christ; but 
that is not likely. Tradition aflirms that Aris- 
tarchus suffered martyrdom in Rome under 
Nero. W. Murr. 


ARISTOBULUS (’Apioré8ovd0s),—1. Amongst the 
list of persons greeted by St. Paul at the end of 
the Epistle to the Romans (1010) are certain called 
τοὺς ἐκ τῶν ᾿Αριστοβούλου, ‘members of the household 


* But see Winckler, Ketlinsch, Bibliot. Bd. iii. 1 Halfte, 92 ff. ; 
Schrader, COT, ii. 301, Crit. Rev. Apr. 1894, p. 126. 


The following is the explanation 
of this phrase given by Bishop Lightfoot. 

A., son of the elder A. and Berenice, grandson 
of Herod and brother of Agrippal. (see HEROD), 
lived and died a private man, was a friend of the 
Empcror Claudius, and apparently a resident in 
Rome. It is suggested that the ‘ household’ of A. 
were his slaves, who after his death, which must 
have taken place before this time, had become the 

roperty of the emperor, probably by legacy. We 
cnow that in other cases members of households 
which became the property of the emperor, 
retained their name. We find Maecenatiani 
(CIEL vi. 4016, 4032), Amyntiani (7b. 4035, cf. 
8738), Agrippiani, Germaniciani. So, too, there 
might be Aristobuliani, and this would be trans- 
lated of ᾿Αριστοβούλου. This household would pre- 
sumably contain many Jews and other Orientals, 
and would therefore be a natural place in which to 
find Christians. The name Herodion following, 
was that of a Jew, and suggests a member of the 
Herod family. See HERODION, NARCISSUS. 

LITERATURE.—Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 172; Sanday and 
Headlam, Romans, p. 425. For later traditions, which have 
little value, see Acta Sanctorum, March, ii. 374. 

2. Ptolemy’s teacher, 2 Mac 1”. 

A. Ο. HEADLAM. 

ARIUS (Ἄρης, 1 Mac 127°), a king of Sparta. 
In v.7 the name appears in the corrupt form of 
Δαρεῖος ; in v.22 many MSS read ’Omdpns or ’Ovecdpys, 
a form produced by the combination of ’Ovig “Apys 
(so v.! in AV Oniares); buts ’Onaapns, Vet. Lat. 
Arius; in Jos. Ant. XIII. v. 8, the reading varies 
between “Apecaos and ’Apevs, the latter being the 
more correct form. The person referred to is 
Areus I., the grandson and successor of Cleo- 
menes II., who was king of Sparta from 309 B.C. 
to 265 B.c., and was contemporary with the high 
pres Onias 1., the successor of Jaddua. The 
spartans were at that time engaged in a struggle 
against Antigonus and his son Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, and they probably hoped to create difficulties 
for their opponent by raising disturbances in the 
East. Friendly letters were interchanged between 
Areus and Onias (probably about 300 B.c.); and 
Jonathan Maccabzeus refers to these communica- 
tions in a letter which he sent by his ambassadors 
to Sparta (about 144 B.c.), 1 Mac 127-198, Cf, 
Schiirer, HJP I. i. 2501. H. A. WHITE, 


ARK OF INFANT MOSES.—A box (A3n ¢ébhah), 
made of bulrushes or papyrus reeds, the stems of a 
succulent water plant, rendered watertight by layers 
of slimeand pitch, in which Moseswhen three months 
old was placed and committed to the river (Ex 2°). 
The a seemingly is of Egyptian origin, primarily 
meaning ‘hollow,’ ‘a concave vessel,’ and tle 
possible source of the obscure Heb. root which 
appears in ’0d, ventriloquist, necromancer, ghost. 
Papyrus reeds were commonly used in Egypt for 
the construction of light boats. A very similar 
story of a remarkable preservation is told on a 
Babylonian tablet from Kouyunjik, about Sargon 1.; 
a monarch who reigned in Agade, one of the cities 
of the Euphrates valley, 6. 3500 B.c. It is said 
(see Smith, Chaldean Genesis, 880, p. 319) that 
his mother placed him in a basket of rushes, 
sealing up his exit with bitumen, and launching 
him ona river which did not drown him, from which 
he was taken and brought up by his preserver. 

J. MACPHERSON. 

ARK OF NOAH.—The vessel built by the patriarch 
at God’s command for saving life upon the earth 
during the great Flood. The period of detention 
within it is said to have lasted over a year (Gn 7" 
81:4 P); hence it was necessary that large accommo- 
dation should be provided for the storage of 
provisions. The ark, in short, is to be conceived 
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of as an immense floating store, fitted to 116 
solidly on the surface of the waters. Its dimensions 
were: 300 cubits long, 50 cubits broad, and 30 
cubits high. The length of the cubit is six hand- 
breadths, and is usually reckoned at 9] inches. In 
our measures, therefore, the ark would be 525 ft. 
long, 874 ft. broad, and 524 ft. high. In 1609, Peter 
Jansen of Horn in Holland built a vessel of the 
same proportions, and found that it would stow 
one-third more cargo than other ships of ordinary 
structure. It has been calculated that it would 
contain a space of 3,600,000 cubic ft., and that after 
9/10 had been set aside for storage of food, there 
would be over 50 cubic ft. each allowed for 7000 
pairs of animals. Such calculations, though in 
earlier times treated with all seriousness, now 
receive little consideration. The measurements 
given in the biblical text are not sufliciently 
detailed, nor is the description of the whole con- 
struction sufficiently explicit, to form the basis of 
such conclusions. (See BABYLONIA, FLOOD.) 

The ark was built of gopher wood, supposed to 
mean pitch wood, and possibly, as Delitzsch 
suggests, the conifer cypress, much used by the 
Pheenicians for shipbuilding on account of its 
lightness and eae It was divided into 
‘rooms’ or ‘nests,’ 03>. The whole structure was 
three storeys in height, and was lighted by windows 
under the roof on each side. The pitch used to render 
the ark watertight was not vegetable, but mineral 
pitch or asphalt. Berosus, writing about B.c. 300, 
asserts that remains of the ark were then found in 
Armenia, which were used in making bracelets and 
amulets. Between the announcement to Noah of 
the coming Flood and the actual fulfilment of the 
judgment, there intervened, acc. to Gn 6° (J), 120 
years, and during that time the ark was building, 
and Noah was, by word and by act, a preacher of 
righteousness to his generation (1 P 3°, 2 P 2°), 

J. MACPHERSON. 

ARK OF THE COYENANT.—i. NamE.—The ark 
(i783) was the most ancient and most sacred of the 
religious symbols of the Heb. nation. Its name 
in the oldest sources is ‘the ark of J”? (m7 yx), or 
‘the ark of God’ (πον “x). In Dt we first * meet 
with the designation ‘ark of the Covenant of J”’ 
(7 na “x), Dt 108 31% 38. 25) shortened elsewhere to 
the familiar ‘ark of the Covenant,’ Jos 3° 8 etc. In 
several passages of the older hist. books (ef. LXX 
text of 1 8 4*-°) which have been edited by writers of 
the Deuteronomic school, the earlier form ‘ark of 
J”’ has been expanded to ‘ark of the Covenant of 
J” (as is clear from such grammatical impossibilities 
as we find in Jos 33.15.17), and the favourite expres- 
sion ‘ark of the Covenant’ intentionally or unin- 
tentionally substituted for the earlier forms. <A 
still later designation, ‘ark of the testimony’ 
(mya “x), occurs only in P, Ex 9522 ete. The 
rest of the names occasionally met with are merely 
variations of these. Throughout all the books 
we find ‘the ark’ as the popular and universally 
intelligible designation. 

11, HISTORY OF THE ARK.—In this article we 
propose to confine ourselves to the history and 
significance of the ark as given in the pre-exilic 
literature. Its place in the scheme of the Priests’ 
Code will be discussed in the article TABERNACLE. 
In the prophetic narrative of the Pent. (JE) the 
ark first appears as an object of peculiar sanctity 
In the important passage Nu 10°".+ Here it is 
expressly recognised as the leader of the host in 
the march through the desert, in virtue of its 
being, in some sense, the dwelling-place of J’. In 
another passage from the same source, Nu 14%, 
the ark is intimately associated with Moses. 


* maa in Nu 1033 (J) 1444(E) (cf. Bacon, Triple Trad. of the 


Exod. pp. 171, 189) is almost certainly an editorial insertion. 
t Prohahly J, see n.* 


δὰ these sources come down to us intact, we 
should have had much earlicr information than 
anything which we now have regarding the origin 
and construction of the ark. No one can read the 
present text of Ex 33 without being struck with 
the abrupt transition from vv.) to v.“, and with 
the sudden introduction of ‘the tent’ (v.") as of 
something already explained. We may therefore 
consider it a matter of certainty that the compiler 
of the Pent. has omitted from the prophetic 
source the accounts of the erection of ‘ the tent 
of meeting’ as inconsistent with the much fuller 
account in P, Another question now emerges. 
Did the excised portion of JE also contain an 
account or accounts of the construction of the ark? 
To this an affirmative answer must be given; for 
if we read carefully the retrospect given in Dt 
10'°5, and bear in mind that the whole of D’s 
historical references are taken from the prophetic 
narratives, we can scarcely have any doubt that in 
JE, as it lay before the author of D, there must 
have been a record of the construction by Moses of 
‘an ark of wood’ (Dt 103) before his ascent to 
the mount. In the absence of the original text 
of these older sources, it is no longer possible to 
speak with certainty as to their mode of conceiving 
J’”s relation to the ark. The most probable 
view seems to be that already referred to as found in 
the antique poetical fragment, Nu 1055: %%, where 
J” is conceived of as personally present in the 
ark, and guiding the march of His chosen people. 
The same representation 1s met with somewhat 
later in the composite narrative (chiefly JE)* of 
the passage of the Jordan, in which the ark, borne 
by the priests, shows the way, while the people 
follow at a considerable distance (Jos 3°"). During 
the subsequent conquest of W. Pal., as related in 
the Books of Jos and Jg 1-2 from materials of 
various dates, the ark and the tent of meeting 
must have had their headquarters in the standing 
camp at Gilgal (Jos 9° 10:9), the former we may 
suppose frequently accompanying the tribes to 
battle. Thus we know the prominence given to the 
ark in the siege of Jericho (Jos6); and the sacrifice 
in the presence of the ark on Mt Ebal (Jos 853 
from D*) may be taken as a typical episode in the 
history of the conquest. From Gilgal the head- 
quarters were moved by divine command to Bethel 
(Ja Quis) + 

The next resting-place of the ark was at Shiloh, 
in the territory of Ephraim. Here, according to 
P (Jos 181), it was deposited by Joshua himself, 
and here it is found at the close of the period of 
the Judges (1 8 3°). The original tent{ is now 
replaced by a temple (158 1° 3°), the guardians of 
which are members of an ancient priestly family 
(1 5. 2°), with Samuel the Ephraimite as attendant. 

The following section (chs. 4!-7!) is a document. 
of the first importance as a record of the popular 
conceptions of the ancient Hebrews with regard te 
the ark. The various incidents in the narrative 
are too familiar to need repetition. The leading 
thought throughout is the conviction that the 
presence of the ark secures the presence of J” 
Himself in the camp of the Hebrews.§ 

The capture of the sacred object by the Philis- 


*See Bennett’s ‘Joshua’ in Haupt’s Bible; Kittel, Hist. i., 
Eng. tr., pp. 282, 283; Driver’s art. ‘ Joshua’ in Smith’s Db, 

t See Moore’s Comm. ad loc.; Kittel, Eng. tr., pp. 270, 275. 
So most moderns, MT Bochim. The tradition that the ark 
once had its home in Bethel may he recognised in Jg 2027 25s, 
a late marginal gloss. 

t The words of 1 8 222b, wanting in LXX, are admittedly a 
very late addition to the original text (Wellh., Driver, Klost., 
Budde). ; 

§ This is clear from the whole tenor of the narrative without 
our requiring to read, with Klost., ‘our God’ 550 Ν) for ‘unto 
us’ (43). It is also more than prohahle, in view of the femin. 
construction in v.17, that we should render, ‘that he may come 
and save us.’ Cf. 620. 
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tines, the effect of the news on the aged Eli, the 
incidents of its sojourn in Phil. territory, and its 
restoration, are graphically told by the narrator.* 
After a short stay at Bethshemesh, the ark is 
removed to Kiriath-jearim and deposited in the 
house of Abinadab ‘in the hill,’ while Eleazar, his 
son, is set apart as its guardian. Here it remained, 
according to a later addition to the text, for twenty 
years, a period admittedly too short by at least a 
generation.t| Why an object of such sanctity was 
not restored to its proper home in the temple of 
Shiloh we can only conjecture. Most probably the 
temple had been destroyed, and Shiloh Φ itself 
occupied by the Philistines. As a result a period 
of spiritual declension followed, lasting well into 
the reign of Saul § (cf. 1 Ch 13’). The centre of 
the purest teaching must have been the home of 
Samuel at Ramah (1 5. 717), the fruit of which we 
may perhaps trace in the higher religious con- 
ceptions that mark the reign of David. 

This sovereign, once securely seated on the 
throne of ‘all Israel,’ took active steps for the 
removal of the ark to his new capital on the ἘΠ 
of Ophel, as related at some length in 258 6 
and lovingly expanded in 1 Ch 13. The text of the 
former passage has suffered greatly, but the general 
sense is clear. From the house of Abinadab at 
Kiriath-jearim [otherwise Baalath (of Judah), Jos 
15°] the ark is brought in state on the way to Jerus. 
The sons of Abinadab, Uzzah and Ahio, are in 
charge of the new cart on which the ark has been 

laced, the former walking || beside the ark, the 
atter guiding the oxen in front. Dismayed bya 
sign of the divine displeasure, David desists from 
his purpose for a time, leaving the ark in the 
custody of Obed-edom the Gittite. After three 
months, however, the removal is _ successfully 
accomplished, and the ark safely deposited ‘in the 
midst of the tent that David had pitched for it’ 
(v.17), After this, in the epigrammatic words of 
the Chronicler, the ark had rest (1 Ch 6%). For 
the last time we meet with the ark as the re- 
presentative of J” on the field of battle in the 
campaign against the children of Ammon (28 1114). 
Somewhat later, on the occasion of Absalom’s 
rebellion, when the priests Zadok and Abiathar ἽΪ 
(2 S 1544), in accordance with ancient custom, 
wished to take the ark as the guarantee of 
J’’s presence with them, the king shows that 
he has attained to a worthier view of the divine 
nature by ordering the restoration of the ark to 
its proper abode in Jerusalem. 

The last chapter in the history of the ark opens 
with its removal by Solomon from its modest 
tent, and its installation in the inner sanctuary of 
the temple, ‘under the wings of the cherubim’ 
(1 K 811), From this point onwards there is no 
mention of the ark in the older historical books. 
Was it, as some think, among ‘the treasures of 
the house of the Lord’ which Shishak carried off 


* It is important to observe that the MT of 619 will not bear 
the rendering put upon it by AV and RV, ‘because they looked 
wnto the ark.’ The text, however, is corrupt. Adopting 
Klostermann’s ‘happy suggestion’ (Budde) we render, ‘But the 
gons of J. did not rejoice among the men of B. when they beheld 
the ark of J’, and he smote,’ ete. ’ 

+ There is no ground in the text for the statement in Smith’s 
DB2 ‘that to Kiriath-jearim ‘‘all the house of Israel” resorted 
to seek J’.’ Whatever may be the meaning of the obscure 
and probably corrupt 373, 72, the verse serves as the introduc- 
tion to the following narrative of Samuel’s prophetic activity. 

{ It is ἃ mistake to base the assertion that ‘in the early part 
of Saul’s reign Ahiah was the Lord’s priest in Shiloh’ (Smith’s 
DB2—Arxk) on 18 143, for the qualifying phrase refers, not to 
Ahiah, but to Eli. Equally groundless is the supposition (op. 
ett.) that the ark may have been at Nob. 

$In 1 8 14184 where the true rendering is clearly ‘the 
ephod’ (LXX; cf. v.3), the retention of ‘the ark’ in RV is 
inexcusable. Ὑ.180 is, of course, an explanatory gloss like 
Jg 2027b, 

f Emend. 35h a7, v.4®, Then., Dr., Kitt., Bud, 

{ The text is again uncertain ; 566 Driver, t7 lve, 
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so early as the reign of Rehoboam? (1 Καὶ 14%). Or 
was it first removed by Manassch to make way for 
his image of Astarte (2 Ch 337), and reinstated 
by Josiah (35%), to perish finally in the destruction 
of city and temple by Nebuchadrezzar? The latter 
seems on the whole the more probable view (ef. 
2 Es 10%), if the single reference, Jer 31%, 
really implies (which is doubtful) the existence of 
the ark in the prophet’s day, although it must be 
confessed that the silence of the rest of the pro- 
phetic literature is difficult to explain (cf. Kuenen, 
“οἷ. of Israel, 1. p. 283). The fable of 2 Mae 93 is 
evidently based on the passage of Jeremiah just 
quoted. There was no ark in the second temple 
(Jos. Wars, Vv. v. 5). 

ili. From the analogy of other objects bearing 
the same name,* as well as from the measurements 
in the scheme of the priestly code (Ex 25"), we 
may best think of the ark as an oblong chest of 
acacia or shittim wood (so Dt 10!3, doubtless 
following the other sources JE ; see § ii. above). In 
the absence of the original text of these sources in 
Ex 33. 34 it is impossible to say with absolute 
certainty whether the ark was represented by 
them as furnished with figures corresponding to 
the cherubim of P (Ex 25:88), They are not 
mentioned in Dt 103, nor in the Books of Sam. 
or Kings —the phrase ‘that sitteth upon the 
cherubim’ (RV) of 1S 44, 2 S 65, if not a late 
gloss (so Kuenen, Smend, Nowack, ete.), being 
capable of another explanation. The language of 
1 K 86 further seems to imply the absence of 
cherubim on the ark itself. This result is con- 
firmed by what we may infer as to the size of the 
sacred chest, for we find it carried by éwo priests 
(2 S 15%, also in corrected text of v.44, 1 5 44). 
An important difference of representation exists 
between the provisions of the Priests’ Code—by 
which the ark had to be carried by Levites (Nu 
351 415), as distinguished from a higher caste of 
Aaronic priests—and those of the older legislation 
of Dt. First, indeed, among the privileges of the 
whole priestly tribe of Levi enumerated in Dt 10 
—privileges assigned to them, we can _ scarcely 
doubt, as the reward of their zeal and fidelity in 
the cause of J” (Ex 3274-)—is that of bearing ‘the 
ark of J”’ (ef. Dt 31%%). And this is in accord 
with the evidence of the older historical books in 
which the priests are the bearers of the ark [see 
reff. above, and ef. Jos 3° (E), δ. (J), 6°12 (EB), 
833, 1 K 250 836+ ete.], As to the precise relation 
of the ark in early times to the ritual of sacrifice, 
we have no contemporary evidence. 

iv. Every student of OT who has realised to 
what extent the pre-exilic literature has been 
worked over by later editors, will appreciate the 
difficulty, if not the impossibility, of gaining an 
accurate estimate of the conceptions entertained 
of the ark in the earliest times. So niuch depends 
also on the opinion we may form of the historical 
value of even our oldest sources. This much, 
however, seems clear. The ark is in these sources 
something more than a mere symbol of the divine 
presence. By the popular mind, at least, J” 
was conceived as actually residing in the ark,—a 
conviction clearly reflected in the ancient fragment, 
Nu 10-36, That the ark was regarded as, in 
some sense, the abode of the Deity, is apparent 
also, as we saw above, from the early narratives in 
the Books of Samuel. Even by David himself, if 
we can trust the reading, the ark is still spoken of 
as God’s habitation (28 1555). 

Only on the basis of this conception can we 

* Viz. the outer coffin of Joseph’s mummy (Gn 60°6), and 
puechesy er up by Jehoiada the priest in the temple (2 Καὶ 129ff. 

tIn 1 K 84 and is a late insertion (see 2 Ch 55), In many 


passages, such as 1 S 615, the original practice has been made 
to conform to the requirements of the priestly legislation. 
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explain the fact that in all the passayes we have 
studied, ‘before the ark of J”’ is identical with, 
or parallel to, ‘before J’’ Klimself (cf. e.g. Jos 6° 
with 6°*). What is done in close proximity to 
the ark is everywhere represented as done in the 
presence of J", as sacrifice (2 8 6%), casting of lots 
(Jos 185. 1°), dancing (28 617), and the like. With the 
spread of more developed views of religion under 
the influence of prophetic teaching, the importance 
of the ark undoubtedly decreased, a fact to which 
we may perhaps ascribe the silence of later 
writings regarding it. The ark in any case must 
be regarded as from the first a national and not 
a merely tribal sanctuary.t Its loss is bewailed 
as a national calamity (1 S 42.322, Nor does the 
writer sce reason (even granted that 1 K 89 may 
be a gloss) for rejecting the ancient tradition 
which the author of Dt found in his sources, 
that the ark contained the tables originally 
deposited there by Moses himself (Dt 1032. The 
view now generally adopted by continental writers, 
that if the ark really contained anything at all, 
it was a stone or stones of fetish origin, involves a 
conception of Moses and his teaching which the 
writer cannot share. On the other hand, the 
statement that the ark contained also the pot of 
manna and Aaron’s rod that budded (He 9*), seems 
based on a late Jewish tradition. 

LITERATURE.—The Comm. of Dillmann on Exodus, Driver on 
Dt, Klostermann on Sam. and Kings; the critical works of 
Wellhausen and Driver on the text of the Books of Sam. ; 
the treatises on Heb. archeology of Benzinger and Nowack 
(vol. ii.); articles in Stade’s Zeitschrift by Kautzsch, 1886; 
Seyring, 1891; and esp. Couard, 1892 (‘ Die religidse nationale 
Bedeutg. der Lade’); also art. ‘Bundeslade’ in Riehm’s Hand- 
wort.2; Kostersin Theol. Tijdschrift, 1893; and R. Kretzschmar, 
Die Bundesvorstellung im A.T. (1896), c. 7, ‘Die Bundeslade.’ 

A. R. 8S. KENNEDY. 

ARKITES (my, Gn 10!”, 1 Ch 1), represented 
as descendants of Canaan, founders of the Pheen. 
city of Arka, in later times Caesarea Libani, birth- 
place of the Roman emperor Alexander Severus, 
about 12 miles N. of Tripolis. Arka is also men- 
tioncd in the inscription of Tiglath-pileser 11. as one 
of the towns reduced by that monarch (Schrader, 
COT? i, 87, 246). Jos. (Ant. I. vi. 2) states that 
Arucas, one of the sons of Canaan, possessed Arce, 
situated at the N.W. base of the Lebanon. It was 
still a place of considerable importance in the 
Middle eee and sustained a severe siege in A.D. 
1138, but was taken by the Crusaders. Its site is 
now marked by the ruins of Tell Arka. See 
schirer, ΠῚ, ii. 201 f. J. MACPHERSON. 


ARM (yi) zerda‘), the outstretched arm ; also the 
straight foreleg of an animal. 1. As a unit of 
measurement arm follows the hand with its digit, 
palm, span, and gives the standard length called 
the ‘ammah (see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, s.v. 
‘cubit’). As this seems to have varied from 17°6 
in. to 25°19, it is possible that besides the reckon- 
ing of the fore-arm, there was another of the 
arm’s-length, the latter corresponding to the 
modern Arab. dhird‘a, 24 in. The kindred Arab. 
word for full-arm (dhard‘a) also means, like the fig. 
use of zeréa’', capacity, influence, power. 2. Fig. 
use of Arm.—Among Orientals the extended arm 
is & familiar sign of animation and action. During 
the excitement of discussion, it is an understood 
prelude to speech, and implies the possession of 
something that ought to be heard. Throughout 
the Bible the a. is an expressive emblem of power 
to direct, control, seize, overcome, and hence also 
describes the purpose, either of punishment or 
protection, towards which the power is employed. 

Thus the Exodus is freq. referred to as the ‘ out- 


* Cf. also Jg 202%a, where for ‘stood before it’ render ‘stood 

fore him’; see Moore, in Joc. 

t Wellh., Stade, and others have suggested that the ark was 
the palladium of the tribe of Joseph. 


| k6nnen unmoglich aus den LXX utbersetzt worden sein 


stretched a.’ of God. Similarly the a. of Pharaoh 
is said to be broken ; and the doom of Eli’s family 
is called the cutting oif of his a., and that of his 
father’s housc. In the same way, the unwelcome 
novelty of the spiritual kingdom and its living 
sacrifice raises the prophetic lament—‘to whom 
hath the a. of the Lord been revealed’? (Is 53}). 
Further, the original meaning of power is some- 
times transcended, and by frequency of special 
association the motive of holiness is transterred 
to the a.—‘The Lord hath made bare his holy 
arm’ (Is 5210), On the other hand, utter powerless- 
ness 1s the a. ‘clean-dried-up’ (Zee 111. Cf. Job’s 
imprecation on the abuse of power (Job 317"). So 
the appeal of the helpless is ‘ Put on strength, O 
arm of the Lord!’ (Is 51%), Hence, finally, the 
contrast between the man who makes flesh his 
arm, and Israel for whose security ‘underneath 
are the Everlasting Arms’ (Dt 33°"). Sce also 
HAND. G. M. MACKIE. 


ARMENIA. 


ARMENIAN VERSION OF THE OT. — The 


following points need discussion as regards the 
Armenian OT, 


i. The text from which it was translated. 
li. [ts value for critical purposes. 
ni. Its date, and where it was made. 
iv. Its contents, and order of books. 


i, The Arm. OT is a version of the Gr., LXX, 
the text of which it everywhere fits closely as a 
glove the hand that wears it. This statement has 
been controverted ;* but its truth is apparent 11 
we anywhere open the Peshitta or Massora and, 
noting their peculiarities, look for them in the 
Armenian. Let us test it then by afew cases where 
the Syriac Peshitta varies from the LAX; but 
where the LAX is exactly rendered by the Arm., 
the sense of which I occasionally add within square 
brackets. 


Gn 11 esse ceeli et esse terre.—? deserta et inculta [invisibilia 
et non preparata).—® et fuit divisitque [et sit dividere]—§ on. 
καὶ ἐγένετο oitws.—? om, ὁ θεός after διεχώρισεν.---90 Om. καὶ εἶδεν ὁ 
θεὸς ors καλόν,---ϑ in locum unum—9 om. καὶ συνήχθη as far us 
ὠφθη ἡ ξηρά. 

Gn 20! Racem et Gedar [Cades et Sur]—alt. Gedar [in Geraris 
and so in v.3}.—4 populum innocentem [ignorantem et iustum]}. 
—) En ipse [nonne ipse]— om. mihi after dixit— om. sed ego 
before in simplicitate.—® cohibui te [peperci tibi].—7 om. vir 
before propheta.—8 om. omues before homines. 

Ex 181 Jethron [Iothor] — Median [Madian] — Deus Mosi 
{Dominus M.J—add. Filios before Isracl.—? add. filiam suam.— 
3 Gerson [Gersam]—quoniam dixerat [dicit]. 

341 om. et ascende ad me in montem.—3 in manu sua [Secum]. 
—  stetit ibi cum eo [stetitque coram eo ibi]—nomen hoc, 
Dominus [in nomen Domiui]. 

Lv 30! add. ad eum—Dicito filiis Israel [loquere ad filios 1. 
dices].—2 et ex iis [vel de iis] —proiecerit ex semine suo in 
alienigenam [dederit semen suum principi, and so in 203]— 
2 add. vir eius modi.—3 dabo furorem [statuam faciem]—sanctu- 
arium [sanctitatem]—sanctitatis mes [sanctificatorum meorum}. 

Nu 36! capita patrum familiw# [principes tribus filiorurn}]— 
Gelaad [Galaad]—de familia Manasse filii Ioseph [de fam. fil. Ios.] 
—magnatibus congregationis, capitibus patrum filiorum [prin- 
cipibus domorum patriarcharum fil.). 

Dt 311 Abiens igitur Moses, locutus est [et consummavit M. 
loquiJ—ad universum Israelem [ad omnes filios Israel]—2 add. 
filius—et Dominus [nain D.). 

Jos 221 Rubil [Ruben]}.—2 vos custodistis [vosmet audistis].— 
3 ecce multis abhine diebus [tot dies] —ad presentem usque 
diem, et custoditis [immo plus usque hodie temporis cust. ].— 
4 add. quandoquidem—Deus [D. noster]—revertimini ergo et 
abite ad civitates vestras [nunc igitur revertentes redite in 
domus vestras]—quam possedistis [possessionis vestre]—add. ab 
oriente. 

2 Ch 333 Secundum opera [de omnibus abominationibus]— 
Israelitarum [filiorum Israel].—? reedificavit enim [et revertit 
et edificavit]—altaria idolis [statuas Baalimew]. Fabricavit tigres 
[fecit lucos]—add@. et adoravit eas—omnes celi copias [omnem 
potentiam ceeli}. ; 

Ps 1102 om. ἐν μέσω.---8 Populus tuus laudabilis [=with thee is 
the beginning]—sanctitatis [sanctorum tuorum]—ab antiquo Le 


See ARARAT. 


* E.g. Dr. Ars’ak Ter Mikelian (Die Armenische Kirche, 
Leipzig, 1892) writes, Ὁ. 85: ‘Die Biicher des Alten Testamentc: 
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filium aie {ante Luciferum genui te].—4 non mentietur [non 
penile it eum)—sicut Melchizedec [=‘ according to the order of 
les implebit cadavera [=‘he maketh many the blows’] 
8 33-—~ 
Syriac Version. 
Vae diripienti: vos ne 
diripiatis, et deceptor nequa-- 


Armenian Version. 
Woe unto those who distress 
you, but yourselves no one can 


quam decipiet vos, cum _ distress: and he that despiseth, 
volueritis diripere, diri- despiseth not you. For they 
piemini. Domine miserere shall be given over unto defeat 


nostri, quoniam in te est 
fiducia nostra: esto adiutor- 
noster in matutino, et salva 
nos in tempore angustiw. 


who despise you, and like the 
moth upon the garment, so 
shall they be given over to de- 
feat. Lord, pity us; for in thee 
have we hoped. The seed of 
the unfaithful hath come to 
destruction ; but our salvation 
is in thee in time of straits. 

In all these cases the Arm. is faithful, as against 
the Syr., to the LXX. In spite of this general con- 
formity, however, there are numerous cases in 
which the Arm. supplies omissions of the LXX ; 
e.g. Is 66% runs thus in the Arm.: ‘But the law- 
less who offers to me an ox as offering [is Just as if 
one should smite the head of a man, and he that 
offers the sheep as offering] is just as if one should 
slaughter a dog.’ Here the words bracketed have 
dropt out of the ordinary LXX text ; but they were 
added to the LXX text by Sym. and Theod. 

In Jeremiah the traces of correction by direct 
or indirect use of the Massoretic or Syr. texts are 
frequent, e.g. ch. 16? the Arm.=et ne gignantur 
tibi filni et filiz. In v.4it=sed in exemplum erunt 
super faciem terre. In gladio cadent ct in fame 
cousummabuntur. Et erunt cadavera eorum in 
cibum volatilibus cel et bestiis terre. In the 
above the plural gignantur .. . {ili et filize in v.?, 
and in v.* exemplum, belong to the LXX; but 
the arrangement of clauses in v.‘, as also the addi- 
tion cadavera eorum, are due to the Syr. or to the 
Massora. It may be noticed that Jerome, who con- 
sulted the Heb. text, combines it with the LXX 
in just the same way, only reading with the Heb. 
sterquilinium for exemplum. In order to demon- 
strate this composite character of the Arm. text, I 
rive a collation with Tischendorf’s text of ch. 23. 

Vherever the variants of the Armenian reflect the 
oe or Syr. texts, or both, 1 δα M or 8S or 


Jer 231 αὐτών] Arm. cou: mew SM—ibid. add. φησὶ Κύριος SM. 
—2 κύριος θεὸς Ἰσραήλ SM—ial τοὺς ποιμένας τοὺς ποιμαίνοντας 
5ΙΜ--ὐὑ μῶν] + λέγει Κύριος SM.—4 στοηθ,}- neque erunt neglecti: 
S+neque aberrent : M+neque deficient.—5 δικαίαν] δικαιοσύνης 8. 
—S ᾿Ιωσεδέ5]- ἡ dixasoovvy ἡμῶν : iustitia nostra (ὖ.6. losedek) SM 
—ibid.+év τοῖς προφήταις, and νν.7 8, which in the LXX come at 
the end of the chapter, are added here by the Arm. as by SM.— 
9 before συνετρίβη Arm, add, tai τοὺς προφήτας.---1ῦ before ὅτι ἀπὸ 
+nam impleta est tellus adulteris as in M; (S adulteris et 
raptoribus)—rovray] ‘of swearing’: M has periuriimrovypés] εἰς 
πονηρίαν.---11 tr. προῷ, x. ἱερεύς M—eidov] εὗ pov.—l2 imix. αὐτῶν]-- 
λέγει Κύριος SM.—13 Σαμαρείας] ‘of Shmrn.’? SM.—15 Képios]+exer- 
cituuin erga prophetas SM—izpov] πικρότητος.---10ὺ srpogntray]+ 
τῶν προφητευόντων SM—parasovosy]-exeivos ὑμῖν and om. ἑαυτοῖς M 
bpag, παρδίας SM.—18 gywcicnro]+uerbum meum: SM uerbum 
eius.—29 om. ἔτι SM—om. αὐτό S—om. ἕως &v—abrd ἀπὸ ἐγχειρή- 
ματος) ἐγχείρημα SM—votjrovciy αὐτὸ]-νοοῦντες Ν.---ῶι om. pr. καί 
Μ--αὐτοὺς)]- ἀπὸ τῶν πονηρῶν ὁδῶν αὐτῶν καὶ SM.—27 ἐπιλαθέσθα!]-1- 
τὸν 'λαόν μου SM.—28 om. πρὸς αὐτὸν 83.---29 om. οὕτως οἱ λόγοι peov 
SM.—30 om. ὁ θεὸς SM.—32 om, διὰ τοῦτο 85] --- ψευδῆ] + λέγει 
Κύριος SM—xei οὐ] καὶ Se τ τ ἐρωτήσῃ σε 8Ν--προ- 
ρήτης]- λέγων 5.Μ.---84 ὁ ἱερεύς Μ.---ῦ ὅτι οὐχ, οὕτως.---36 λόγος αὐτοῦ] 
+‘ but ye will turn back the words of the living God, the Lord 
of powers, our God. But thus say to the prophet (S dic alicut): 
What answer made unto you the Lord, and what spake the 
Lord? If ye say,’ etc. SoSM. 


The arrangement also in the Arm. of verses and 
chapters of Jeremiah follows SM and not the LXX. 
Where αὶ and M differ it is usually M which the 
Arm. follows; but the basis of its text, even where 
it is so copiously supplemented as in this chapter 
of Jeremiah, is clearly the LXX. It is certain, 
then, that in OT the Armenians translated the 
LXX, supplementing it, however, and adjusting it 
to the Massoretic text. The only question remain- 
ing regards the mediuni through which they knew 
the Massora. From their traditional account of 
the making of the version we might infcr that 


they knew the Heb. through the Syr., and in the 
case of some few parts of OT this may have 
been so. But more often, and especially in the 
prophetic books, it is the Heb. rather than the 
Syr. text which directly or indirectly was used. 

This composite character of the Arm. text is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the translators used the 
Hexaplaric textof Origen, whose obeli andasterisks, 
marking additions of the LXX to the Massora, or 
additions to the LXX from Aq. Sym. Theod. Gr. 
VS of the Massora, here and there survive in Arm. 
MSS,* as well as actual marginal references to 
these Gr. VSS. used by Origen. The Armenians, 
then, must have made their version from a Hexa- 
plaric text such as we have in the Gr. Codices 22 
and 88. 

ii. In answering the first question, we have by 
implication answered also the second of those 
which we asked above, viz. as to the value for 
critical purposes of the Arm. version. It needs only 
to be added, that for beauty of diction and accuracy 
of rendering the Arm. cannot be surpassed. The 
genius of the language is such as to admit of a tr. 
of any Gr. document both literal and graceful ; 
true to the order of the Gr., and even reflecting its 
compound words, yet without being slavish, and 
without violence to its own idiom. We are seldom 
in doubt as to what stood in the Armenian’s Gr. 
text; therefore his version has almost the same 
value for us as the Gr. text itself, from which he 
worked, would possess. The same criticism is true 
of the Arm. NT as well. 

111. Three Arm. writers of the 5th cent., 
Koriun, Lazar of Pharpi, and Moses of Chorene, 
record that the Scriptures were translated between 
A.D. 396 and 430 by Mesrop, the elaborator of the 
Arm. alphabet, Sahak the Patriarch, Eznik, and 
others. According to Koriun (p. 10 of Arm. 
edition of Venice, 1833), Mesrop, with the help of a 
Gr. scribe Rufinus, began a version in Edessa about 
397 A.D., commencing with the Proverbsof Solomon. 
The context implies that they used a Gr. Coy 
and they may have taken the second half of a Bible, 
complete in two volumes, of which the second began 
with Proverbs. There ean be no other reason ὙΠ 
they began there. Later on Koriun and Eznik 
fetched back from Constantinople an accurate and 
sure copy of the Scriptures, and the work of trans- 
lation already begun by Sahak was resumed. 

Moses of Chorene says that Sahak’s inchoate 
version was from the Syr., because the Pers. king 
Meroujah had burned, thirty years before, all the 
Gr. books of the Armenians. Lazar, however, who 
is more credible, declares that Sahak’s version of 
the Old and New Testaments was made from Gr. 
Lastly, Moses (iii, 60) declares that Sahak and 
Mesrop, not content with their Byzantine ‘exact’ 
copies, sent himself to Alexandria for the purpose 
of completing their work in ways not clearly speci- 
fied. Moses also states that two of the translators, 
John and Artzan, on their way to Constantinople, 
stayed in Czesarea (ἢ of Cappadocia). The ac- 
counts of these writers then add little to our know- 
ledge. We may only gather that texts from 
Edessa, Byzantium, and Alexandria were used by 
the translators. The translation itself was no 
doubt made in the basin of Ararat, where lay the 
earliest centres of Arm. Christianity, Valarshapat, 
with its convent of Edschmiatzin, and Twin. 

iv. The books of the OT in Arm. MSS follow 
the order given in Tischendorf’s LXX (Lipsiz, 
1880) as far as land 2 Es (except that 2 Es in Arm. 
=the Gr. Ezra); then follow: Neh (called in the 

* E.g. in Ex 334 the Arm.=‘ And the congregation payne 
heard that evil word, lamented lamenting* and the man di 
not take the ornament on his person.’ If the Syr. Hexaplaric 
version of Paul of Tela had not been made nearly 200 years after 


the Arin., the latter might almost have been regarded as a 
translation of it. 
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lower margin 3 Es), Est, Jth, To, 1 to 3 Mac, Ps, 
Pr, Ee, Ca, Wis, Job, Is, the XII Prophets, Jer, 
Bar, La, Death of Jer, Dn, Ezk, Death of Ezk. 
In some codices Job follows 3 Mac and precedes 
Psalms. Various Apocr. books also appear in the 
MSS, viz.: The Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, 
the History of Joseph and his wife Asenath, 
and the Hymn of Asenath. All these are given 
in Lord Zouche’s Bible after Gn and before Ex 
under the general title of ‘Book of Parali- 
pomena,’ as if they were esteemed part of the 
same. In other MSS the Testaments succeed 
Dt. These are not given in printed editions of 
the Arm. Bible, nor are they found in all codices. 
The same is true of the apoer. entitled ‘the Death 
of the Twelve Prophets,’ and ‘the Prayer of 
Manasses.” The Third Book of Ezra or Esdras, 
usually known as the Fourth, follows Nehemiah 
in the MSS which contain it, eg. in the MS 
Bible of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Each book of OT is prefaced by a brief introduc- 
tion of unknown authorship, but coeval with the 
version; and also by a summary of contents. 
Besides the usual preface to the Ps, some MSS 
introduce a passage of David the Philosopher, 
another of Athanasius, and a third of Epiphanius 
of Cyprus. Dn is translated from the text of 
Theodotion. Sir was twice translated, first of 
all in the 5th century, and again, perhaps, in 
the 8th. The former version is printed in the 
Venice Bible of 1860, and is the more complete and 
accurate though it does not comprise the whole of 
the Gr. text, ch. 8, for example, being omitted: the 
latter was printed in Zohrab’s Bible, Venice, 1805. 
Uscan made and published in his Bible a third ver- 
sion in the year 1666. F. C. CONYBEARE, 


ARMENIAN VERSION OF NT.—The old Ar- 
menian writers (mentioned in § 1. ARMENIAN 
VERSION OF OT) give us no special information 
in regard to the date and circumstances of their 
version of NT. Whatever statements they make 
apply to it as to OT. Codices of the four Gospels 
of great age are relatively common, written in 
large uncials for church use.* Codices of the rest 
of NT separate from the Gospels are rare, and 
will generally be found to have formed part of a 
larger MS containing the entire NT. They are 
not common at all before the 13th cent., before 
which epoch also codices of the entire Bible 
are very rare. The OT is never found apart 
from the New, and the extreme rarity of uncial 
OT fragments in the bindings of later MSS 
suggests that the entire Arm. Bible was never 
written out from beginning to end except in a 
small hand, though there were, of course, uncial 
lectionaries for church use, and the Bibliothéque 
Nationale contains such a lectionary written prob- 
ably in the 9th cent. In Edschmiatzin there is 
an entire Bible on parchment of 1151, and two more 
on paper of 1253 and 1270. In Venice, one of 1220. 
The London Bible Society has a choice copy of 
about 1600, Lord Zouche another not so old. 

Separate codices of the Gospels rarely occur ‘in 
which St. John precedes the Synoptists ; but in the 
library of M. Enfédjans in Tiflis there is a very 
vld specimen of such a codex. The order of the 
rest of the NT books in the oldest MS at Venice, 
written A.D. 1220, is as follows: Acts, Catholic 
Epistles, Revelation of John the Apostle, Epistles 
of Paul, at the end of which is added the letter of 
the Corinthians to Paul. The Ep. to the Hebrews 


* At Moscow is an Evangeliar.,dated 887. At Venice in the 
San Lazzaro Library are two, dated 902 and 1006 respectively. At 
Edschiniatzin, two of 989, 1035. In Erzeroum, one of 986. In St. 
Anthony’s convent in Constantinople, one of 960. In the Sevan 
monastery in Russian Armenia, one of 966. In the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, in the British Museum, and in private collections, are 
many more very ancient copies. 


precedes those to Tim. and follows Thess. In a 
13th cent. MS of the Brit. Mus. (Add. 19,730, Saec. 
xill.), the order of books is this: Apocalypse, 
Epistles of Paul, Acts, Cath. Epistles. In this and 
in other codices the apocryphal rest of St. John 
usually follows St. John’s Gospel. 

The Gospels invariably have the Canons of 
Ammonius added in the margin, and are preceded 
by Eusebius’ letter to Carpianus, with the tables 
of the Canons. The Acts and Epistles of St. Paul 
are preceded by the prefaces, summaries, lists of 
Testimonia and Colophons of Euthalius, whose 
marginal chaptering and subdivisions and calcula- 
tions of sticht in the text are also added in the 
older MSS. In these we also find a division of 
Acts and Cath. Epistles each into forty-nine chap- 
ters; and in the case of Acts, this rather artificial 
system presupposes that of Kuthahus. 

A collation of the Arm. text of the OT is given 
in the Septuagint of Holmes and Parson (Oxon. 
1798-1827). A collation of the Arm. NT was 
first published by Tregelles, and the same is given 
in Tischendorf’s later edd. Moses of Chorene 
asserts that the NT, hke the OT, was first 
rendered from Syr., and that this first version was, 
about A.D. 430, revised from more exact Gr. texts 
from Constantinople. This tradition is certainly 
correct, for Prof. Armitage Robinson (Huthaliana, 
Cambridge, 1895) shows that the Arm. N'l' bears 
traces of having been made from an ancient form 
of the Syr. text, such as that which Mrs. Lewis 
recently discovered at Mount Sinai. This earlier 
version from Syr. may be the ‘First translation’ of 
the Gospels to which Theodoros Chrhthenavor 
(Contra Majragoumatzi) refers in the 7th cent. 
as having contained the disputed verses Lk 22%. 44, 


These references are so important that I translate them from 
the Venice ed. p. 148: ‘They (.6. the phantasiastz) say, it 
was not by weakness, but by strength, that He (1.6. Christ) over- 
came the enemy. So do His own words testify. The house of 
the giant is not plundered, unless first the strong man is bound.’ * 
And if this be true, it is plain, they say, that the First transla- 
tion is not to be accepted, which in the (episode of His) praying 
relates the ‘ Bloody Sweat’ of the almighty ‘Word of God, and 
that He was encouraged by the angel.’ 

Ibid. p. 154: ‘The letter of the Gospel spoke of the sweat 
allegorically, as it were of blood; but not (as) a welling-out of 
blood from a wound made with a weapon.’ 

In the same context we read that the heretics in question con- 
tended that the ‘old edition of the Gospel is not to be accepted’ 
because Gregory the Illuminator, in his homiletic exposition of 
all the Gospel oracles which announced the economical passibility 
of the Divine Word, yet made no special mention of the ‘ Bloody 
Sweat’ passage. 

The answer of Theodore to this argument is that neither did 
the Nicene Fathers nor the new recension of the Scriptures recog- 
nise more than fourteen Epistles of Paul; yet that Gregory had 
cited and so testified to the Third Epistle of the Corinthians to 
Paul, which the said Fathers had passed over in silence, and which 
was ‘not added in the new translations.’ The verse cited by 
Gregory is 3 Co 11: ‘The lawless prince when he desired to be 
God bound all men under sin.’ ‘This’ (i.e. 3 Co), says Theo- 
dore, ‘was contained in the ancient text, but not in the new ed. 
(=cvyypeen). If, however, because of its omission from the text 
of the newly issued translations you reject the older Gospel a3 
not true, you, in doing so, calumniate even the great sage 
Gregory, though you make a show of praising him. But if the 
truthful Gregory did not in composing (his work) follow the 
chapters in their order of the entire Gospel, but wrote with 
peculiar simplicity to suit those who were weak in understanding 
what they heard, merely propounding testimonies in a summary 
way to satisfy immediate needs, and confirming (the Gospel 
statements) hy the prophecies, then why do you make a 
stalking horse of him?’ 


The above passages warrant two inferences, one 
certain, the other probable. 

(1) The Armenians had a first or early version of 
NT which contained the verses Lk 23-44 and 
also 3 Corinthians. 


(2) Gregory had this early version. He quoted 


|3 Co from it, and he would have quoted Lk 


228-4 also, only his literary purpose did not re- 
quire him to do so. 

I do not see how else we can interpret the last 
paragraph of Theodore. The same conclusion car 


* This appears to be an extracanonical citation. 
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be reached by another way. For the version of 
3 Co belonged to the first translation of the NT. 
Gregory had this 3 Co, and cited it. Is it likely 
that he would have used an outlying portion of 
NT in a certain edition of it, and not have had 
the Gospels also? We may note that the ‘ First 
translation,’ as it contained Paul’s Epistles, can- 
not have been merely an Arm. Diatessaron, though 
the statement that Gregory did not cite the texts 
in order is suggestive of such a supposition. If 
these inferences are just, the first Arm. version 
of NT was made at the beginning rather than 
towards the end of the 4th cent., although the 
native historians of the 4th cent. are silent about 
1." 

Parts of NT were translated in the 5th cent., 
but were omitted from the later Arm. Canon. 
Thus the Apocalypse was not read in church 
before the 12th cent., when Nerses of Lampron 
issued a much changed recension of the old version. 
Similarly the last twelve verses of Mk were 
rendered in the 5th cent., for Eznik cites them 
about A.D. 485; but they hardly appear in the 
MSS before the 13th cent., and then not 
as an integral part of the second Gospel. In a 
10th cent. codex of the Gospels at Edschmiatzin 
they are headed by the title ‘of Ariston the Pres- 
byter,’ written in small red uncials by the first 
hand. Ariston has been identified with Aristion 
the teacher of Papias. And the knowledge which 
the Armenians had that the verses were his and 
not Mark’s, explains the hostile attitude towards 
them of the Arm. Church. 

The episode of the woman taken in adultery is 
likewise absent from the oldest MSS; though it 
is cited as early as A.D. 950 by Gregory of Narek. 
The Edschmiatzin codex of A.D. 989 is the oldest 
codex which contains it, though not in the form in 
which Gregory and the later codices give it, but as 
follows :— 

‘A certain woman was taken in sins, against whom all bore 
witness that she was deserving of death. They brought her to 
Jesus (to see) what he would command, in order that they 
might malign him. Jesus made answer, and said, ‘‘Come ye, 
who are without sin, cast stones, and stone her to death.” But 
he himself, bowing his head, was writing with his finger on 
the earth, to declare their sins; and they were seeing their 
several sins on the stones. And, filled with shame, they 
departed, and no one remained, but only the woman. Saith 
Jesus, ‘‘Go in peace, and present the offering for sins, a3 in their 
law is written.”’ 

This primitive form of text has the Arm. equiva- 
lent of τὰ τῆς μοιχαλίδος written against it in the 
margin by the first hand. It is probably derived 
from Papias or the Heb. Gospel. 

One other reading of the old Arm. version 
deserves notice. It occurs in the oldest known 
codex, dated A.D. 887, preserved in the Lazareffski 
Institute at Moscow. It is in Mt 29, and as 
follows: ὁ ἀστήρ... ἐστάθη ἐπάνω τοῦ σπηλαίου od 
ἣν τὸ παιδίον. The same text is found in the Prot- 
evangel, ¢. xxl., and accounts for the variant here 
found in the Codex Bezz. 

The Arm. Bible was first printed at Amsterdam 
in 1666, but from a single manuscript, and the 
printed text was in places adjusted to the Latin 
Vulgate. A later edition, issued in 1733 by 
Mechitar in Venice, was mainly a reprint of the 
edition of 1666. The first critical edition was 
issued in 1805 at Venice under the care of Zohrab, 
who used several codices, the best of them one 
written early in the 14th cent. The variants 
of the MSS used are given under the text; but 


*A comparison of the Arm. text of the Paulines with 
Ephrem’s commentary (preserved in Arm.), with the Syr. and 
with the closely allied Georgian Version, demonstrates that the 
Arm. and Geo. versions were originally made from the pre- 
Peshitta Syr. text used by Ephrein, and were afterwards cor- 
rected from Gr. texts. This revision of these two versions was 
probably made about 400 a.p., and was more thorough in the 
case of Arm. than of Georgian. 
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without distinguishing in which codex which 
variant is read. However, one codex of the Arm. 
Bible differs very slightly from another. Other 
edd. have been published in Moscow, Constanti- 
nople, and Venice during this century; those of 
Venice being particularly good and reliable. There 
is not the slightest foundation for the statement 
sometimes made, that the Arm. version was in the 
time of the Crusaders conformed to the Lat. Bible. 
At that time, indeed, the Lat. chaptering began to 
be added in the margin, and the Prologus Galeatus 
of Jerome was translated, and in some codices 
affixed, to the Book of Kings; but no changes were 
made under Lat. influence in the text itself. 
F. C. CONYBEARE. 

ARMHOLE occurs Jer 38! and Ezk 138 (RV 
‘elbows’). The meaning of the Heb. word (5 xx, 
see Oxf. Heb. Lex. and Davidson on Ezk 1318) igs 
doubtful, but the word in AV means the armpit, 
as it is now called. J. HASTINGS. 


ARMLET (ima kimdz, AV tablet, Ex 35%, 
Nu 31°).—A flat open clasp worn on the upper 
arm, mentioned among the votive offerings of gold 
for the tabernacle (see BRACELET). 

G. M. MACKIE. 

ARMONI (*322y).—Son of Saul by Rizpah (2 § 218). 


ARMOUR, ARMS.—I. In OT. The Heb. nearest 
equivalent to ‘armour’ is maddim (271 S 17°), 
rendered ‘clothes’ in 1 8 4% (a fugitive arrives 
from the battle ‘ with his clothes rent’). 

It is a plural word signifying the different parts 
of a soldier’s dress. The coat of mail, shirydn (j\7W), 
would be chiefly meant, but the helmet and shield 
and the loose cloak, simlah (πῦον Is 95), are in- 
cluded. Ehud (Jg 816) wears a dagger under his 
maddim, t.e. between the shiryén and the simlah. 

The Heb. nearest equivalent for ‘arms’ is 
kélim (0°22), a word of general significance, ‘ move- 
able property, instruments of any kind, arms,’ in- 
cluding the quiver (Gn 27%), and probably the 
shield (hence the common phrase, ‘bearer of kélim,’ 
2.6. armour-bearer). 

A third word rendered ‘armour’ is hdlizah (ayn 
25 2%). It describes the equipment of a soldier 
which an adversary would strip off as spoils, and 
is rendered (in the plural) ‘spoil’ in Jg 1419 
(AV and RV), 

II. With regard to armour and arms in use in 
NT times among the Romans, two passages, one 
from Polybius (c. 167 B.c.) the other from Josephus 
(6. 70 A.D.), may be left in an abridged tr. to speak 
for themselves, and to illustrate the language of 
St. Paul (esp. Eph 6151, Polyb. vi. 23: (a) ‘The 
Roman panoply consists iu the first place of a 
shield (@upeds), the breadth of which, measured Ὁ 
the are which it forms, is 24 ft. and the length 
Is 4 ft., while the depth (thickness) reaches 3 
inches . . . And there is fitted to it an iron boss 
which wards off great blows from stones and from 
pikes, and in general from darts though hurled 
with violence. (&) And along with the shield is a 
sword (μάχαιρα); now this a man .wears on his 
right thigh, and it is called the Spanish sword. 
And this has an excellent point; and a powerful 
cut can be delivered with both its edges, because 
the blade is strong and durable. (c) Next come 
two Javelins (z.e. the pila), and (ὦ) a bronze helmet 
(περικεφαλαία), and (6) a greave* (N.B. sing.). And 
in addition to all this they are adorned with « 
crown of feathers and with three upright purple- 
red or black feathers about a cubit in length, se 
that when these are added to the crest the soldier 
in full armour appears to be double his own height. 
. + « (f) Now the majority when they have further 


| put on a bronze plate, measuring a span every way, 


* It was worn on the right leg (Vegetius, bk. i. c. 20). 
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which they wear on their chests and call a heart- 
guard (καρδιοφύλαξ), are completely armed; but those 
citizens who are assessed at more than 10,000 
drachmz wear, together with the other arms 
mentioned, cuirasses made of chain-mail.’ 

Josephus, BJ 1. v. 5 (vol. ii. p. 236 of 
Bekker’s edition): ‘ Now the infantry are armed 
with cuirasses (θώραξ) and helmets (xpdvos), and 
wear swords (μαχαιροφορέω) on both sides. But 
the sword (ξίφος) worn on the left is much the 
longer of them, for that on the right is not more 
than a span in length. And the infantry escort of 
the general carry lance (λόγχη) and buckler (ἀσπίς), 
but the rest of the array a spear (ξυστόν) and a 
shield (@vpeés), and in addition to these a saw and 
a basket, a mattock and an axe, and further a 
thong, and a reaping-hook (δρέπανον), and a chain, 
and threc days’ provisions, so that the infantry are 
little short of beasts of burden. And the cavalry 
have a long sword (μάχαιρα) on the right side, and a 
long lance (κοντός) in the hand, and a shield (@upeds) 
held slantwise by the side of the horse. And froin 
& quiver (κατὰ γωρυτοῦ) hang three or more darts 
(ἄκων) having broad points, and in size little less 
than spears (δόρυ); and all have helmets and 
cuirasses like the infantry.’ 

LITERATURE.—(a@) For OT, Nowack, Heb, Arch. (1894), pp. 362- 
367, and Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, 1894 ([llustrations of 
weapons found at Tell el-Hesy, t.e. Lachish). 

(b) For NT, Polybius, vi. 23; Josephus, BJ iii. δ, and 
Lindenschmit, 7'racht und Bewaffnung des Romischen IHeeres 
wdhrend der Kaiserzeit, Braunschweig, 1882. 

W. E. BARNES. 

ARMOUR-BEARER.—The office is mentioned in 
very early times in connexion with Abimelech 
(ὅν 95 and Saul (1 8 314). An armour-bearer’s 
functions were various; he slew those whom his 
chief struck down (1 5S 1413); he carried the great 
shield (zinnah) in front of a champion to protect 
him from treacherous arrows (1 8 177, and Homer, 
Il. iii. 79, 80); or, again, he collected arrows aimed 
against his chief for his chief to discharge again. 
This last function was executed by Mohammed 
when a lad in attendance upon his uncles (Ibn 
Hishim, p. 119, 1. 1, quoted by W. R. Smith, 
OT JC? p. 431). W. E. BARNES, 


ARMOURY.—There was naturally no store of 
arms nor place for keeping them in Israel before 
the establishment of the nucleus of a standing 
army under Saul. Saul found the nation, or at 
least the southern tribes, almost destitute of arms 
in the true sense (1 8 13"): no doubt he remedied 
the defect as far as possible (1 5S 8:3. A tower 
named after David, perhaps built by him, held 
1000 shields (Ca 43). Solomon kept 200 golden 
shields and 300 golden bucklers in the ‘house of 
the forest of Lebanon’ (1 K 101% 11, This armoury 
was doubtless in Jerusalem (Is 228 ‘The armour 
in the house of the forest’), and lasted till at least 
Hezekiah’s day. Shields and spears were kept 
even in the temple in the days of Jehoiada the 

riest (2 Καὶ 11°), This store was attributed to 

ing David. W. E. BARNES, 


ARMY (x2y zabAd’, ‘service,’ as we say in Eng. 
‘the Service’; bn hayil, ‘force, host’; oy ‘am, 
‘ people,’ a frequent designation ; 4359 mahdneh, 
properly ‘an army encamped’; ΠΡ) ma‘drakhah, 
‘an army in array’). — The history of warfare 
among the Israelites may be divided into two 
periods. During the first of these, which was 
closed by the establishment of the kingdom, Israel 
had fighting men, but no army, 7.¢. [no permanent 
organised force; during the second period, which 
iasted to the fall of the Southern kingdom, there 
always existed the nucleus at least of an army, 
both in the north and in the south, attached to the 
person of the sovereign. There was no doubt a 


partial revival of military organisation at the revival 
of independence under the Hasmonman princes. 

No standing army existed before the time of the 
kings. But the beginnings of the formation of 
a fighting caste appear under Saul, consisting of 
(1) picked ‘regulars’ to form the nucleus of an 
army (1 S 14°“), and (2) ‘regular’ officers to com. 
mand the militia, who formed the bulk of the army 
in the field. 

How, then, in the earlier period was an army 
formed to meet an emcrgency? Under the most 
rudimentary conditions four elements are required 
to make a fighting force, viz. (1) men, (2) ollicers, 
(3) arms, (4) commissariat. 

i. MEN.—It was difficult, before the kingdom was 
established, to collect a sufficient number of men 
even for small border wars. The sons of Israel 
were, indeed, numerous enough to cope in turn with 
such adversaries as Moab, Midian, Ammon, and 
Philistia ; but Israel was a group of tribes rather 
than a nation, and the bond of union was so feeble 
that single tribes, or groups of two or three, were 
left to bear unaided the brunt of imvasion or 
oppression. 

The work of the Judges and of Saul, the earliest 
king, was to unite, as far as was possible, the 
tribes of Israel, and to bring border wars to a 
speedy conclusion by the application of organised 
force. But authority had to be won before it 
could be exercised, and the leader had to assert 
his leadership by some striking deed or sign before 
his countrymen would rally round him. Ephraim 
rallied round Ehud the Benjamite after he had 
assassinated the king of Moab (Jg 3°’). Gideon 
roused N. and E. Israel by destroying the altar of 
Baal, and appearing as the champion of the 
worship of J” (Jg 6°+*4), In the civil war against 
Benjamin the warlike passion of all the remaining 
tribes was stirred by the sight of the remains of the 
murdered concubine (ὅς 19°), Saul gathered his 
first host by the pictured threat to destroy the 
oxen of every man who failed to present himself. 
Even remote Judah on this occasion, we are told, 
sent thirty ‘thousands’ to the relief of Jabesh- 
gilead (15 117%). Against the Amalekites, Judah 
was not so keen (1 § 16), having perhaps family 
relations with them ; in any case Judah sent only 
10,000 (MT), 30,000 (LXCX). 

The difficulty regarding the numbers of the 
Israelite armies must be mentioned here. 

These numbers are often surprisingly high. 
Thus in 1 καὶ 118 it is stated that Saul numbered 
over thrce hundred ‘thousand’ men in Bezek for 
the relief of Jabesh-gilead. If we take ‘thousand’ 
in its literal numcrical sense, we get a number 
equal to more than one-tenth of the whole popula- 
tion of the land—a number improbably large. 
‘Thousand,’ however, is used (Mic 5’) to designate 
the chief towns of Judah, perhaps as each con- 
taining, together with its dependent hamlets, a 
population of about a thousand. The men of such 
a town would probably be called a thousand (45x) 
when they went forth to war, and their headman 
would be called the captain of a thousand. The 
actual number of this tactical unit would vary 
much according to the urgency of the danger. It 
would probably, however, never exceed 300 men, 
and might conceivably fall below 100. According 
to this reckoning, Saul’s army of relief was not 1m 
any case more than 90,000 in number, and it may 
have been but 30,000. 

Side by sidc, however, with this loose reckoning, 
the Israelites may have had a stricter system of 
counting. Thus the number of men of war carried 
into captivity with Jehoiachin, viz. seven thousand 
(2 KK 2438), is quite probable in itself, and consist- 
ent with other indications of number. Similarly 
‘thousand’ is no doubt to be understood in its ordi. 
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nary numerical sense in 2 K 13’, where it 15 said that 
the Israelite army was reduced by Syrian ravages 
to 50 horsemen, 10 chariots, and 10,000 infantry. 

The existence of two reckonings side by side, 
one based on the numerical sense of ‘thousand,’ 
the other on its territorial sense, is not a serious 
difficulty. To an Oriental, numbers are important 
only either when they are sacred numbers of 
mystic meaning, or when it is necessary to indicate 
generally the relative proportions of things. 

The example set by Saul of gathcring picked 
walriors round him was followed by David, who 
on his accession already had a band of some 
600 armed vassals. At the time of Absalom’s 
revolt David’s guard must have grown in number, 
if we rightly read 2 S 15 to mean that the 
Gittites belonging to it amounted by themselves 
to 600, without reckoning the numbers of the 
Cherethites and Pelethites. The strength of the 
whole guard may be guessed from the fact that 
Ahithophel thought it necessary to take 12,000 
chosen nien to ensure success in his proposed pur- 
suit of David (2 8 17'). 

11. OFFICERS. — After the host was collected 
under its commander, some organisation had 
to be given to it. Captains of ‘thousands’ and 
‘hundreds’ had to be appointed. The army ‘was 
numbered,’ or, according to the Heb., ‘appointed 
officers over itself’ (ρθη Jg 20%). Two results 
were gained. Officers were appointed under 
the eye and influence of the commander over 
thousands and hundreds; and, secondly, the com- 
mander learnt the number of these tactical 
units, ‘thousands’ or ‘hundreds,’ under his com- 
mand. Besides these ‘regimental’ officers, one 
or more officers bearing the title of ‘scribe’ were 
attached to the army in the field to aid in its organi- 
sation, to serve as provost-marshals, and to make 
a list of the booty taken (Jg 5' and 1 Mac 5*). 

ili, ARMS.—In the earliest days, no doubt, each 
man brought his own arms, for we hear of no 
store of arms till after the establishment of the 
kingdom (see ARMS). There is nothing to show 
that the Israelites had horses and chariots until 
after Saul’s day. An Israelite army in the time 
of the Judges was probably a crowd of men carry- 
ing bows, slings, and rustic weapons, such as clubs 
and oxgoads (Jg 58, 1 S 13%). Though individu- 
ally equal in valour, they were probably far inferior 
in armament to a people like the Philistines, who 
were sufficiently advanced in the art of war to 
possess chariots, swords, and spears, and perhaps 
an organised corps of archers (18 31°). 

iv. COMMISSARIAT. — Commissariat is twice 
alluded to in the OT. In Jg 20” a tenth of 
the assembled Israelites are sent ‘to fetch victual’ 
(zgédah mx, ‘food taken in hunting’) that the 
people may carry out their expedition against 
Gibeah. Again, in 1 K 2057 the children of Israel 
‘were mustered and were victualled’ (RV) for a 
campaign against the Syrians. 

W. E. BARNES. 


ARNA.—One of the ancestors of Ezra (2 Es 13), 
corresponding apparently to Zerahiah of Ezr 7 
and Zaraias of 1 Es 83, 


ARNAN (j;>x).—A descendant of David (1 Ch 351). 
While MT has jinx 32, LXX reads ’Opva vids αὐτοῦ (sc. 
preceding Ῥαφάλ)-Ξ Ογηπα his son. See GENEALOGY. 


ARNI (WH ᾿Αρνεί, TR ’Apdu, AV Avam).—An 
ancestor of Jesus (Lk 338), called in Mt 15:4 Ram 
(RV). Cf. Ru 4%, 1 Ch 2%, and sce GENEALOGY. 


ARNON (jis). — Two streains unite about 13 
niles E. of the middle of the Dead Sea to form 
the A., now known as Wady el-Mojib. Of these 


the N. one (Wady Waleh) is formed by a number ! 


AROM 
of brooks—often dry—rising near the Haj route, 
N. of 31° 30’ N. The S. branch, which is the more 
important, drains most of the country between the 
[14] route and the Dead Sea, between 31° 30’ and 
31° 10’, and is formed by the streams now known 
as Seil S’aideh, Wady es-Sultan, Seil Lejjun, and 
Wady Bali‘a. These are all united before reaching 
the neighbourhood of ‘Ar‘air, and flow thence 
almost direct W. for about 20 miles, when they 
are joined by the Wady Waleh. The E. half thus 
forms a complete network of streams (the 7)5 °9n)). 
For the greater part of its course the river flows 
through a deep trench some 2 miles in breadth at 
the top and about 40 yards at the bottom. The 
rocky and precipitous banks consist of limestone 
capped with basalt, and rise in places to a height 
of 1700 ft. Their slopes are fringed with oleanders, 
tamarisks, and willows, and near the mouth with 
castor-bean and cane. Like most rivers in Pal. its 
stream varies in width and velocity according to 
the season of the year. Where it issues from its 
steep banks to the flat shore of the Dead Sea it 
ranges from 40 to 100 ft. in width, and from 1 to 4 
ft. in depth, while near ‘Ar‘air, where the old road 
from Heshbon to Kir crosses it, and where the remains 
of an old bridge still exist, it is almost dry in July. 

The A. formed a strong natural boundary, and 
early separated the territories of the Amorites and 
Moab (Nu 21%, ef. Jg 11!**-); later those of Reuben 
and Moab (Dt 3%). Isaiah mentions the ‘fords of 
A.’ (167), and Jeremiah uses ‘A.’ as the name of 
a district (48%). The river is also mentioned on 
the ‘Moabite Stone.’ On the N. edge of the S. 
stream was the town Aroer (see AROER), and 
between the N. and 8. streams Dibon (see DIBON). 


LITERATURE.—Robinson, Phys. Geog. of Pal. 164-166; PEFS% 
(1895), 204, 215. G. W. THATCHER. 


AROD (ai7y).—A son of Gad (Nu 26!")=Arodi 
(iy), Gn 46%, Patronymic Arodites (Nu 26"). 


AROER (qyny).—1. A city in the portion assigned 
to the tribe of Judah (1 S 30%), prob. in what is 
now the Wady Ararah, 20 miles 8. of Hebron and 
12 miles to the S.E. of Beersheba. To the elders 
of this city David sent a share of the spoil taken 
from the Amalekites who had attacked Ziklag. 2. 
A well-known city on the N. bank of the Arnon, 
generally described by its situation in order to dis- 
tinguish it from other cities of the same name (Dt 2° 
312 448, Jos 12? 13°, Jeg 11%, 28 245). It was part of the 
region conquered by the Amorite king Sihon, and 
so, at the time of Israel’s attack, it lay to the N. of 
the Moabite territory. It was assigned to the tribe 
of Reuben, and formed the S. frontier city of that 
tribe. It is this Reubenite city that is named with 
the S. towns as having been built by the children 
of Gad before the definite settlement and distri- 
bution of the land (Nu 32%). When the Syrians 
under Hazael conquered all the trans-Jordanic 
district, Aroer is named as the S. limit (2 K 1033). 
In later times the Moabites, from whom it had 
been taken first by the Amorites, regained possession 
of it from the Israelites (Jer 48"). Eusebius speaks 
of it as still standing in his day. 3. A town in the 
portion assigned to the tribe of Gad, in the valley 
of Gad, originally an Ammonite city (Jg 1158), in 
the district watered by the Jabbok, east of Rabbah 
(Jos 13%). The cities of Aroer, referred to in Is 17%, 
are evidently the two trans-Jordanic cities of the 
Moabites and the Ammonites. Gentilic name 
Aroerite, 1 Ch 11*. J. MACPHERSON. 


AROM (’Apéu), 1 Es 5'*.—His descendants are 
mentioned among those who returned with Zerub- 
babel. The name has no parallel in the lists of 
Ezr and Neh, unless it represents Hashum (B ᾿Ασέμ, 
A 'Ασούμ) in Ezr 239. H. St. J. THACKERAY, 


ARPACHSHAD 
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ARPACHSHAD (ww22>y).—The third son of Shem, 
A. was the father of Shelah, and grandfather of 
Eber, from whom the Hebrews traced their descent 
(Gn 107-24 111-15), Gesenius revards the nameas also 
designating a people or region, and thinks the con- 
jecture of Bochart not improbable, that this is’Appa- 
maxirts, Arrapachitis, a region of Assyria near Ar- 
menia (Ptol. vi. 1), the native land of the Chaldeans, 
Jos. (Ant. 1. vi. 4) says that from him the Chaldxans 
were called Arphaxadeans (Appagadalous). 

Τὸ ΜΙ, BOYD. 

ARPAD (179x).—A city of Syria north-west of 
Aleppo, 2 K 1891: 191, Is 10° 3619 8718, Jer 49°. Now 
the ruin Yell Hrfiid. The city stood a two years’ 
siege by Tiglath-pileser III. C. R. CONDER. 


ARPHAXAD (Apdatdd).—1. A king of the Medes 
(Jth 11), He reigned at Ecbatana, which he 
strongly fortified. Nebuchadrezzar, king of 
Assyria, made war upon him, defeated him, and put 
himto death. Some have identified A. with Deioces, 
the founder of Ecbatana, and others with his son 
Phraortes. But the former of these died in peace, 
and the latter fell while besieging Nineveh. The 
narrative in Judith would accord better with the 
supposition that he was Astyages or Ahasuerus, 
the last king of the Medes according to Herodotus. 
2. The spelling of Arpachshad in AV, and at Lk 
3335 by RV also. See ARPACHSHAD. 

R. M. ΒΟΥ. 

ARRAY (formed by prefixing ar to the subst. 
rot, rat, order, arrangement) is common in AV for 
the arrangement or order of an army in batile, 
always in the phrase ‘set in a.’ or ‘putina.’ (But 
RV gives once ‘order the battle a.’ 1 Ch 1233) 
The subst. is also used once for dress, 2.e. garments 
arranged in order on the person, instead of the 
common word raiment (=arrayment), 1 Ti 2° 
‘not with braided hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
a.’ (ἱματισμός, RV ‘raiment’). And in this sense 
the verb is frequent, as Gn 41 ‘a him in 
vestures of fine linen’ (Heb. wa), as always, except 
Jer 4312 nny) ; Mt 659 ‘Solomon in all his glory was 
not a® like one of these’ (περιβάλλω, so Lk 1953 
234; but ἐνδύω, Ac 12% ‘Herod, a in royal 
apparel’). ‘Array’ does not mean in the Bible, as 
it does now, ‘to dress up with display,’ but simply 
to put on raiment, to dress. J. HASTINGS. 


ARROGANCY.—Arrogance, though quite as old 
as arrogancy (both being forms of arrogantia, the 
assertion of more than one has a right to), is not 
used in AV, but RV gives it at Job 355 (v5, the 
only occurrence of the Heb. word, AV ‘extremity’). 
Arrogancy is found in AV 1§ 9%, Pr 815, Is 134, Jer 
48° ; RV retains these, and adds 2 K 1038, Is 16° 37%, 
Wis 58, giving also arrogant, Ps 5° 73°754 (for ‘ fool- 
ish’ or ‘fool’ of AV), and arrogantly, Ps 754 944, 

τ HASTINGS. 

ARROW (yo).—The arrow of the Hebrews was 
probably like that of other early nations in con- 
sisting of a light shaft with a head of flint or 
metal. Owing to the suddenness with which the 
arrow inflicted wounds, and to the fact that such 
wounds often came from an unseen hand, the arrow 
was used as a symbol of the judgments of God. 
Job, in his sickness, complains that he is struck by 
the poisoned arrows of the Almighty (Job 64). 
God overthrows the mischievous plotters by wound- 
ing them suddenly with an arrow (Ps 64"). 

Again, the secret mischief done by slanderers is 
compared to the wound of an arrow (‘whose 
teeth are spears and arrows, and their tongue a 
sharp sword,’ Ps 57). Children begotten in their 
father’s youth are likened to arrows (Ps 1274). 
Arrows are also a symbol of that which is care- 
fully guarded and highly valued; thus, Israel 
itself is God’s polished arrow, ‘he hath made me a 


polished shaft, in his quiver hath he kept me 
close’ (Is 497 RV). W. E. BARNES. 


ARROWSNAKE (Is 34° RV for AV ‘great owl’). 
—See SERPENT. 


ARSACES (‘Apodxys, connected possibly with the 
Armen. Arschag) was a Scythian (Strabo, xi. 515) 
from the banks of the Ochus, who founded the 
Parthian empire and the dynasty of the Arsacidie 
(Justin, xli. 5; Strabo, xv. 702). The sixth king of 
the name (known also as Mithridates 1.) subdued 
Persia and Media, and when opposed by Demetrius 
Nikator, who thought the people would rise in his 
favour and afterwards assist him against Tryphon, 
deceived him by a pretence of negotiations, and in 
B.c. 138 took him prisoner (1 Mac 14%; Justin, 
xxxvi. 1). Demetrius received in marriage Rhodo- 
eune, daughter of A. (App. Syr. 67), but died 
during his captivity (Jos. Ané. XIII. v. 11; Justin, 
xli. 6; Oros. v. 4). In 1 Mac 15” A. is mentioned 
among the kings to whom was sent an edict (Jos. 
Ant. XIV. viii. 5) from Rome forbidding the per- 
secution of the Jews; but there is a lack of con- 
firmatory evidence of this, though the incident 
would, notwithstanding the independence of 
Parthia, accord with the practice of Rome. 

ΕΠ ὃν. Moss: 

ARSIPHURITH (B ᾿Αρσειφουρείθ, A ᾽Αρσιφρ., AV 
Azephurith), 1 Es 5'*.—112 of his sons returned 
with Zerubbabel (B omits the number). The 
corresponding name in Ezr 218 is Jorah (my, B 
Ovpd, A Ἰωρά); and in Neh 733 Hariph (A>, B 
‘Apeld, A ‘Apelu). It has been conjectured that the 
name in 1 Es is due to a mistaken combination of 
the two forms in Ezr and Neh, the c in the second 
syllable being due to confusion between ¢ and ς. 

H. Sr. J. THACKERAY. 

ART.—The Hebrews, like many other nations, did 
not excel equally in all branches of art. In litera- 
ture and poetry they have shown great ability in all 
ages down to the present time. In music they 
were apparently quite the equal of their neigh- 
bours, judging from the variety of instruments 
named and the frequent references to singing and 
playing, and in modern times they fully sustain 
thischaracter. But, on the contrary, in mechanical 
arts, in form and design, and in representations, they 
showed an inability amounting to positive aversion. 
That this aversion was not on religious grounds 
alone is evident on seeing that, when sculptured 
figures were made for the temple, the chief artist 
in metal was a Tyrian half-breed, and there was 
not among the Jews ‘any that can skill to hew 
timber like the Sidonians’ (1 K 5°). Probably the 
aversion and the prohibition to imitate natural 
forms acted and reacted on each other, so that all 
ability was lost. We find in earlier times that, on 
the contrary, artistic work is attributed entirely to 
Hebrews shortly after the Exodus, when the Egyp. 
training and skill would be still possessed (Ex 35*4). 

There does not appear to be much that can be 
distinctively marked as Jewish or Palestinian in 
the motives of design ; many of the elements that 
we can trace in the scanty remains showing Egyp. 
or Bab. origin. What original style Pal. possessed 
among the Amorites was mostly destroyed by the 
Heb. invasion. This can be traced best in the 
pottery, as, though simple in forms and material, it 
is the most continuous series that we have. The 
Amorite shows good and original forms of a pure 
style ; the Phceenician is entirely different, but also 
well shaped and original ; but the Jewish pottery 
has no original motives, and is merely a degra- 
dation of the Amorite, running down into complete 
ugliness and baseness (see POTTERY). In architec- 
tural forms there appears to be little that is 
distinct from Egyp. sources. The details have 
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been noticed under ARCHITECTURE ; but the 
general impression is that a plain and simple 
masonry with some local features was overlaid by 
foreign designs. The motive of a row of bucklers 
hanging over a parapet is suggested in the modifi- 
cation of Gr. metopes and triglyphs on the so-called 
‘Tomb of Absalom’ ; and it appears to be an early 


feature, as Solomon made two hundred targets and 
three hundred shiclds of beaten gold for the house 
of the forest of Lebanon. The shields were used 
by the guard (1 K 1457), but the targets may have 
been decorative. The tapering form of the Moabite 
Stone is rather akin to Assyr. than Egyp. types. 
And the horns upon the pillars (Ionic volutes) 
belong to the same source. 

In surface decoration some late examples seem 
to reflect a national style, as we do not know of 
any external source for them. The graceful design 
of plant forms decoratively treated over the door 
of the so-called tombs of the Judges (perhaps 
Maccabean), the later and more classical foliage 
work of the so-called tombs of the kings (Herodian), 
and the great golden vine which Herod placed over 
the front of the temple, point to a treatment of 
surfaces which is most nearly akin to some Egyp. 
work that is probably of Mesopotamian motive. 
In the plant decoration of the columns, ete. of 
Akhenaten’s palace at Tel el-Amarna there is the 
same flowing style of foliage covering the surfaces, 
and the motive of this may well have come from 
northern Syria or Mesopotamia, like other influ- 
ences of that reign. In the absence of any details 
about early Syrian art, it seems that we may per- 
haps see in this one of its features, which lasted until 
the Greek period. That surface decoration was 
a main feature of the richer Jewish work is shown 
by the details of the temple: ‘ He carved all the 
walls of the house round about with carved figures 
of cherubim, and palm trees, and openings of flowers, 
within and without’ (1 K 6%), and the doors were 
hkewise decorated (vv.3* 5), On the bronze bases 
of the lavers were ‘lions, oxen, and cherubim’ 
(1 Καὶ 7), and ‘cherubim, lions, and palm trees’ 
(v.*), This frequent decoration with palm trees 
is singularly un-Egyp., and points to a Mesopo- 
tamian influence, as palm trees and winged genii 
are very characteristic of that style. 

Of sculpture in the round the most striking 
examples must have been the great cherubs of 
clive wood, Paes with gold, which stood in the 
most holy place. Their height of ten cubits, or 
fifteen to twenty feet, shows that they were joined 
and built up of many pieces, like the ieee statues 
in Egypt. The wings, stretching out to a width 
equal to the height, were also, of course, joined on. 
The position of these cherubs was not at all like 
that described of the similar figures on the mercy- 
seat of the ark; the latter were face to face, but 
those of the temple stood side by side, both facing one 
way. The most holy place was twenty cubits wide; 
of each cherub ‘from the uttermost part of one 
wing unto the uttermost part of the other were 
ten enbits,’ and they stood ‘so that the wing of 
the one touched the wall, and the wing of the 
other cherub touched the other wall, and their 
wings touched one another in the midst of the 
house’ (1 K 0 They appear to have only 
had two wings each, like those of the mercy-seat, 
and in this resembled Egyp. cherubic figures, while 


| Artaxerxes I. 
'the son of Xerxes, who reigned B.C. 464-425. 


the Assyr. many-winged figures are more akin te 
the four-winged of Ezekiel or the six-winged of 
Revelation. Inactualartistic work only two-winged 
figures appear to have been made. But we must 
not hastily suppose that these were direct copies of 
the winged figures of Egypt; the Heb. figures 
were male, while the Egyp. protective winged 
figures were always female, and often specialised 
as Isis and Nepthys. The symbolic meaning of 
these statues is outside of our scope here ; but the 
strange duality of two equal figures placed side by 
side is parallel to the two great columns before 
the temple, and the curious feature of a double 
entrance to porches with a central pillar, as seen 
in the tombs. 

Ficures of animals were also made, as the brazen 
serpent, which was still treasured and worshipped 
down to the time of Hezekiah ; also the twelve 
oxen of Solomon, which seem to have been done 
away with by Ahaz, as there is no mention of them 
in the plunder (Jer 52) after he had removed the 
brazen sea from thei (2 K 101. This unnatural 
motive of placing a great vessel on the backs of 
animals is unknown in Egypt, unless in some of 
the Asiatic goldsmith’s work; but the same idea 
appears in Syria, where the goddess Kedesh stands 
on a lion’s back. 

In embroidery we see another sign of Asiatic 
rather than Egyp. influence. No embroidered robes 
appear on Egyp. figures, at least until post-Exodic 
times ; whereas in Babylonia and Assyria dresses 
are constantly represented as being embroidered 
with elaborate patterns. The Egyp. system was that 
of appliqué work of leather, which was elaborately 
carried out in complex patterns ; and such a style 
of decoration still snrvives in the usnal tent-lining 
of Egypt, where pieces of various coloured cloths 
are all stitched on to the backing in a pattern, and 
elaborate inscriptions cut out and applied in the 
same way. The mention of large figures upon the 
curtains and vail of the tabernacle appears as if 
they were appliqué; but they are only on the linen 
curtains, so that leather work of this kind is not 
implhed. On the other hand, the making of gold 
wire by cutting up sheet gold is specially described 
for the ephod (Ex 39°), and this shows that dresses 
were certainly embroidered with thread. 


[ssn 


LOTUS AND BUD PATTERN (Egyptian), misnamed in Palestine as 
BELL AND POMEGRANATE. 


Until some extensive and well-directed excava- 
tions may open up for us the remains of Syrian 
and Jewish art, it is hopeless to do more than 
indicate the mere outlines. These scem to show 
a native Syrian style, influenced mainly by 
Mesopotamia, but also in some respects by Egypt. 
A single good slab of stone might teach us far 
more than all we know at present. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

ARTAXERXES (snyvamy, snovnmy).—The name 
is written Artakhshatra in Old Persian, Artaksatsu 
and Artaksassu in Bab. cuneiform, and is derived 
from the Persian arta, ‘ great,’ and _khshatra, 
‘kingdom.’ The meaning of ‘ great warrior,’ there- 
fore, given to it by Herodotus (vi. 98) is incorrect. 
Ardeshir is the later Persian form of the name. 

The only Artaxerxes mentioned in the OT is 
Longimanus (or ‘ Long-handed’), 
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Ewald, Hitzig, and other commentators have 
supposed that in Ezr 47:2 the pseudo-Smerdis (B.C. 
52”) is meant under the name of Artaxerxes. But 
the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions has 
shown that the Persian kings did not bear double 
names of the kind implied by the theory, and the 
difficulty felt by the commentators has been 
occasioned by the insertion of letters which relate 
only to the rebuilding of the city and walls of 
Jerusalem into the narrative of the rebuilding of the 
temple. The 24th verse of the chapter ought im- 
mediately to follow the 5th. (See ZERUBBABEL.) 

It may have been in consequence of the letters 
which passed between the Persian king and his 
representatives in Palestine that in his seventh 
year Ezra was allowed, with other priests and 
temple-servants, and a grant from the imperial ex- 
chequer, to go up from Babylon to Jerusalem and 
there settle the affairs of the community (Ezr 7. 8). 
Thirteen years later (B.c. 444), Nehemiah, the cup- 
bearer of Artaxerxes, was allowed to leave Susa for 
Jerusalem for a similar purpose, the first result of 
his mission being the restoration of the city walls. 

Artaxerxes was the third son of Xerxes, and 
after the assassination of his father made his way 
to the throne by crushing the Bactrians under his 
brother Hystaspes, and murdering another brother, 
Darius. In B.c 460 Egypt revolted; but in spite 
of the assistance rendered by Athens to the rebels, 
the revolt was suppressed in B.C. 455. In B.c. 449 
the war with Greece was ended by a treaty, known 
as that of Kallias, by which Athens gave up Cyprus, 
and Persia renounced her claims to the on cities 
of Asia Minor. Not long afterwards Megabyzos 
the satrap of Syria revolted, and compelled the 
Persian king to agree to his own terms of peace. 
Artaxerxes was succeeded by 1115 son Xerxes II. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

ARTEMAS.—A trusted companion of St. Paul, 
in the later part of his life (Tit 812. According to 
Dorotheus (£261. Maxima, Lugd. 1677, iii. p. 429) 
he had been one of the 70 disciples, and was after- 
wards bishop of Lystra, but there is no extant 
evidence to support either statement. An Artemas 
is honoured in the Greek Mensa for April 28, but 
apparently he is not the same. 

Although Jerome (de nom. Hebraicis) treats the 
name as Hebrew,and explains it as ‘anathematizans 
sive conturbans,’ it is undoubtedly Greek, formed 
from “Apreuts (cf. Ἑρμᾶς, ᾿Ολυμπᾶς, Znvas, Exadpas), 
perhaps by contraction from Artemidorus, a name 
common in Asia Minor. W. Lock. 


ARTILLERY (1 5 20” AV, ‘weapons’ RV).—A 
general word, including in its meaning both bows 
and arrows. The word still survives in the name 
of the Honourable Artillery Company of London, 
which was originally a ἘΠῊΝ or club of archers. 

In 1 Mac 6” ‘ artillery ’ (‘mounds to shoot from,’ 
RV) is the tr. of βελοστάσεις, ‘ranges of warlike 
engines’ set against a besieged city. 

W. E. BARNES, 

ARUBBOTH (nriaw7), 1 K 410 only.—A district, 
apparently in the south of Judah, near Hepher and 
Socoh. The Negeb plains are perhaps intended. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ARUMARH (anny), Jg 9%.—The refuge of Abime- 
lech when driven out of Shechem, supposed to be 
the ruin £7 ’Ormeh, on the hills S.E. of Shechem. 
In the Onomasticon (s.v. uma) it is placed at 
Remphis, in the region of Diospolis (Lydda), which 
was ‘by many called Arimathea.’ The village 
fentis seems to be meant, near Rantiech. See 
SWP vol. ii. sheets xii. and xiv. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ARYAD, ARVADITES (nx, ΣΝ), northernmost 
city of the Canaanites, and race inhabiting it (Gn 
1018). 1 Ch 116. The city was built on an island, 


Arvad or Aradvs, now Ruwéad, off the Syrian 
coast, about 2 miles from the mainland, 3 or 4 miles 
north-east of Tripolis, scarcely a mile in circum- 
ference, on which houses were built close together 
and very high, so as to accommodate a large popu- 
lation in a sinall space. On the mainland opposite, 
at some distance from the coast, lay the town of 
Antarados. According to Strabo, fugitives from 
Sidon settled there and built the city in B.c. 761, 
but these can only have dispossessed or reinforced 
older inhabitants, probably like those of Sidon 
from around the Persian Gulf, under whom it had 
already risen to a position of some importance. 
As far back as about B.c. 1100, we find Tiglath. 
pileser I. speaking of sailing into the great sea in 
ships of A. (Schrader, COZ?1. 173). In Ezk 27% 
the men of A. are mentioned along with those of 
Sidon as supplying mariners and warriors to Tyre 
in the time of her glory. In B.c. 138 the Pheen. 
town Aradus was one of those named in a circular 
from the Roman Senate as containing a large 
Jewish population, towards whom the kings of 
Lvypt, ae etc. (to whom the despatch is 
addressed), are enjoined to show favour (1 Mac 
1516-23, See Schirer, HJP Il. 11. 221). 
J. MACPHERSON. 

ARZA (xys).—Prefect of the palace at Tirzah, 
in whose house king Elah was assassinated by 
Zimri at a carouse (1 Κα 16°). C. F. BURNEY. 


ARZARETH (2 Es 13%).—A region beyond the 
river from which the ten tribes are to return. It 
has been supposed to represent the Heb. nanx ΥῈΝ 
(Dt 1958), and became the subject of many later 
Jewish legends concerning the Sabbatic River 
beyond which the lost tribes were to be found— 
variously identified with the Oxus and the Ganges. 
The true site of the Sabbatic River is, however, 
in Syria, north-east of Tripoli, the present Nahr es 
Scbta. Northern Syria appears to be called the 
Land of Akharrt or ‘westerns’ in cuneiform 
texts. C. R. CONDER. 


AS.—There are some obs. uses of this conj., but 
they are mostly quite intelligible. 4. As concern- 
ing occurs Lv 456,1 Ch 267, Ac 28°, Ro 95 11%, 1 Co 84 
2Co 117, Ph 4% 3 and as concerning that, Ac 13" 
‘as 6. that he raised him up from the dead’ (Gr. 
simply ὅτι) ; as pertaining, Ro 4‘, He 9°; as touch- 
ing, Gn 277, 1 5 20%, 2 K 22, Me 189209), Mik 1956 
Aco 212. Ko ll, 1 008 10: 9 Cod) Phe’, 
1 Th 4°, 2 Es 15%. In these phrases (the Gr. is 
generally a simple prep: ἐπί, κατά, and esp. περί) the 
as 1s now dropped. So in whenas, Sir Prol. i. 
‘whenas therefore the first Jesus died,’ Sir 33’, 
2 Mac 15%; while as, He 98: what time as, 
Bar 1". 1 Mac δ, 2 Mac 1’; like as, Jer 23°9 ‘Is not 
my word like asa fire?’,Wis 18"; as it were, Rev 819 
‘burning as it were a lamp’ (RV ‘as a torch’); ci. 
Ps 148, Pr. Bk. ‘eating up my people as it were 
bread.’ On the other hand as=‘as if’? in Ac 10, 

tev 5° ‘a Lamb as it had been slain’ (ὡς, RV ‘as 
though’), 13°. As stands for ‘that’ in 1 Mac 108 
1215 “so as we are delivered from our enemies.’ 
In Lk 2 it is an adv. ‘as the angels were gone 
away from them into heaven’ (ws, RV ‘ when’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

ASA (xox, perhaps ‘ healer’).—1. King of Judah 
c. B.C. 918-877. The history of his reign as given 
in 1 Κα 15%, when compared with that in 2 Ch 14— 
16, presents an excellent illustration of the different 
view-points of the two writers. For convenience 
we shall keep the two narratives apart. 

(A) Ace. to 1 K 15° A. did what was right in 
the eyes of the Lord, opposing every form Οἵ 
idolatry, putting away the kédeshim or ἱερόδουλοι 
out of the land, and removing the idols which his 
fathers had made. He even degraded the queen. 
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ASARA 


mother because of ‘an abominable image’ (nyb»») 
which she had made for (an) Asherah. Being 
attacked by DBaasha, king of Israel, he used the 
treasures of the temple and the palace to buy the 
alliance of Benhadad, king of Syria, who, by the 
vigour of his attack upon the N. kingdom, speedily 
compelled Baasha to leave Judah in peace. With 
the materials of Baasha’s abandoned works at 
Ramah, A. built Geba of Benjamin and Mizpah. 
(In Jer 415 there is mention of a pit at Mizpah 
which A. had made ‘for fear of Baasha, king of 
Isr.’) In his old age A. suffered from a disease in 
his feet. He died in the 41st year of his reign, 
and was succeeded by his son Jehoshaphat. 

(B) In 2 Ch 14-16 Asa’s reforming zeal is placed 
in a still more favourable light. Cf. 2 Ch 145 (but 
see 151) with 1 Καὶ 154. As a reward for this zeal A. 
enjoyed peace and prosperity in the early years of 
his reign, and during this period he built fortresses 
and made other warlike preparations, assembling 
an army of 580,000 men (145). He was thus 
enabled to meet and conquer Zerah the Ethiopian 
(which see). (The historicity of this campaign 
there is no reason to call in question, although the 
numbers must be excessive). After this victory 
A. was met by the prophet Azariah, the son of 
Oded, who exhorted him to carry out further 
religious reforms (15'°). In obedience to this call, 
a popular assembly, representing not only Judah, 
but certain districts of the N. kingdom, was held 
at Jerus. in the 3rd month of the 15th year of A.’s 
reion. A solemn covenant was entered into to 
seek the Lord with all their heart and all their 
soul (1513. On account of A.’s conduct in this 
matter, another period of peace was enjoyed by the 
land, which continued till the 35th year of his 
reign (1519). In his 36th year (161) war broke out 
with Baasha, king of Israel, and A. hired the help 
of the king of Syria. This action was viewed by 
Hanani the seer as indicating a want of faith in 
God, and he addressed reproaches and threatenings 
to the king, who thereupon cast the faithful pro- 
phet into prison, and at the same time began to 
oppress some of his subjects (1078), As α punish- 
ment for this he was, in his 39th year, attacked by 
a disease in his feet, which led him to seek not to 
the Lord, but to physicians (16%). Upon his death 
in the 4lst year of his reign he was buried -with 
most gorgeous funeral rites (161*). 

The Chronicler’s additions to the earlier narrative 
comprise, then, A.’s building of fortresses and other 
warlike preparations, his victory over the Ethiop. 
king, more detailed specifications of time, his 
severity towards Hanani and others, and the 
details as to his obsequies. The subjectivity of 
the Chronicler is marked throughout, but there is 
no reason to doubt that for the basis at least of 
these additions he had documentary authority, 
although very serious difficulties, which have never 
been satisfactorily explained, attach to the chrono- 
logy of his narrative. These are fully discussed 
in the literature cited below. 

2. A Levite, the father of Berechiah (1 Ch 9%). 
See GENEALOGY. 


LITERATURE.—Graf, Ges. Biich. ἃ. A.T. 137 ff.; W. R. Smith, 
OTJC2 141, 147; Sayce, HCM 363%., 465f.; Wellhausen, Ges. 
Isr. (1878) p. 212 ; Kittel, Hist. of Heb. ii. 248 ff. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ASADIAS (‘Acadlas, prob. =A107, ‘J” is kind,’ cf. 
1 Ch 3”).—An ancestor of Baruch (Bar 1). 
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ASAHEL (bynvy) is the name of four men men- 
tioned in OT. 1. The youngest son of Zeruiah, 
David’s sister, and the brother of Joab and A bishai. 
He was famous for his swiftness of foot, a much 
valued gift in ancient times. He was one of 


David’s thirty heroes, probably the third of the 
second three (2 8 2374). 


He was also commander 


of a division in David’s army (1 Ch 27’). He was 
slain by Abner (2 § 218-23). 2. A Levite, who with 
other ten Levites and priests went throughout all 
the cities of Judah and taught the people in the 
reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 178). 3. A subordinate 
collector of offerings and tithes in the reign of 
Hezekiah (2 Ch 31%). ἃ. Jonathan, son of A., 
opposes Ezra’s action in connexion with the divorce 
of foreign wives (Ezr 10). W. Murr. 


ASAIAH (mvy ‘J” hath made’).—1. One of the 
deputation sent by Josiah to consult Huldah the 
Sr er 2 Καὶ 20"-14 (AV Asahiah), 2 Ch 347, 
2. One of the Simeonite princes who attacked the 
shepherds of Gedor, 1 Ch 438,3. 3. A Merarite who 
took part in bringing the ark to Jerus., 1 Ch 6° 
1551. 4. The first-born of the Shilonites, 1 Ch 9°, 
called in Neh 11° Maaseiah. J. A. SELBIE. 


ASANA (A ’Acavd, B ᾿Ασσ-), 1 Es 5°1.—His de- 
scendants were among the ‘temple servants’ or 
Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel: he is 
called Asnah (πον, ᾿Ασενά), Ezr 25°, Nehemiah 
omits. H. ST. J. THACKERAN 


ASAPH (px ‘gatherer’).—1. The father of 
Joah, the ‘recorder’ or chronicler at the court of 
Hezekiah (2 K 18:8. 51 etc.), 2. The ‘keeper of the 
king’s forest,’ to whom king Artaxerxes addressed 
a letter directing him to supply Nehemiah with 
timber (Neh 98). 8. A Korahite (1 Ch 26'), same 
as Abiasaph (wh. see). 4. The eponym of one of 
the three guilds which conducted the musical 
services of the temple in the time of the Chronicler 
(1 Ch 15'*- etc.). The latter traces this arrange- 
ment to the appointment of David, in whose reign 
Asaph, who is called ‘the seer’ (2 Ch 29%), is 
ΒΕ ον to have lived. We really know practi- 
cally nothing about the worship in the first temple, 
although the probability that the musical service 
was even then to a certain extent organised, is 
witnessed to by the fact that at the return from 
exile ‘the singers, the sons of Asaph’ (Neh 7*, 
Ezr 2"), are mentioned as a class whose functions 
were recognised and well established. At first the 
Asaphites alone seemed to have formed the temple 
choir, and in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah 
(wherever we have the memoirs of the latter in 
their original form) they are not yet reckoned 
among the Levites. At a later period they share 
the musical service with the ‘sons of Korah’ (see 
KORAHITES). When the latter become porters and 
doorkeepers, the guild of Asaph appears supple- 
mented by those of Heman and Ethan; and as, in 
the estimation of the Chronicler (c. 250 B.c.), 
Levitical descent is necessary for the performance 
of such functions, the genealogies of Asaph, 
Heman, and Ethan are traced respectively to 
Gershom, Kohath, and Merari, the sons of Levi 
(1 Ch 6%), τ, R. Smith (O7/C* po 200 ene 
remarks that the ‘oldest attempt to incorporate the 
Asaphites with the Levites seems to be found in the 
priestly part of the Pentateuch, where Abiasaph, 
“the father of Asaph,” or in other words the 
eponym of the Asaphite guild, is made one of the 
three sons of Korah (Ex 05). Pss 50 and 73-83 
have the superscription θὰ, which means in all 

robability that they once belonged to the hymn- 
nat of the Asaphite choir (see PSALMS). 


LITERATURE.—Kuenen, Rel. of Israel, ii. 204, iii. 77; Graf, 
Geschicht. B. des A.T. 223, 239ff.; Wellhausen, Geschichte, 152, 
n.; Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i. 387 f.; Schiirer, 
HJP κι. i. 225f., 271f.3 Cheyne, Origin of Psalter, 101, 111. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ASARA (’Acapdé, AV Azara), 1 Es 5°!.—His sons 
were among the temple servants or Nethinim who 
returned under Zerubbabel : omitted in the parallel 
lists in Ezr and Neh. H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


ASARAMEL ASCENSION 161 
ASARAMEL (Ασαραμέλ καὶ V, Σαραμέλ A, AV | ing,’ as if the process had actually begun. ‘In one 


Saramel). — A name whose meaning is quite 
uncertain (1 Mac 14%). See {{Vim. 


ASAREL (dvs, AV Asareel).— A son of 
Jehallelel, 1 Ch 41% See GENEALOGY. 


ASBASARETH (1 Es 5%).—A king of Assyria, 
probably a corrupt form of the name Esarhaddon, 
which is found in the parallel passage Ezr 4’. 
AV form Azbazareth comes from the Vulg.; LXX 
has ᾿Ασβακαφάθ B, ᾿Ασβασαρέθ A; Syr. Lacks 
(Ashtakphath). H. A. WHITE. 


ASCALON.—Jth 278, 1 Mac 10% 11% 12°, for 
ASHKELON. 


ASCENSION.—Ascension is the name given to 
that final withdrawal of the Risen Christ from His 
disciples which is described in Ac 1%, There is 
no aecount of anything exactly like it in the OT, 
though the same word has been applied to the de- 
parture of Enoch and of Elijah from this life. In 
Sir 4416 as in He 115 Enoch’s removal is called a 
translation (μετετέθη), but in Sir 49" as in Ac 1}} 
it is an assumption (ἀνελήμφθη ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς). This 
last alone seems to’ be employed of Elijah. In 
the LXX of 2 Καὶ 2!! we have ἀνελήμφθη ᾿Ηλιοὺ ἐν 
συσσεισμῷ ws eis τὸν οὐρανόν, and in Sir 48° Elijah is 
ὁ ἀναλημφθεὶς ἐν λαίλαπι πυρός. Cheyne’s Hallowing 
of Criticism treats this last as ‘the grandest prose 
poem in the OT,’ but, even so, it opened the mind 
to the idea that human life might have another 
issue than that which awaits it in the ordinary 
course of nature. 

In the NT the A. does not bulk largely as an 
independent event. In Mt it is not mentioned at 
all. In Mk it is found only in the dubious 
appendix (16), and there it is narrated in OT 
words, a fact which suggests that the writer is 
recording what he believed, not what he had 
geen. The first half of the verse—daveryudbyn els 
τὸν ovpavéy —is from 2 K 2"; and the second— 
ἐκάθισεν ἐκ δεξιῶν τοῦ OGeot—from Ps 110!. The 
explieit reference in Lk 24°! (διέστη ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν καὶ 
ἀνεφέρετο els τὸν οὐρανόν) has the last five words 
doubly braeketed in WH. ‘The A.,’ they say in 
a note, ‘apparently did not lie within the proper 
scope of the Gospels, as seen in their genuine texts ; 
its true place was at the head of the Acts of the 
Apostles, as the preparation for the day of Pente- 
cost, and thus the beginning of the history of the 
Church.’ ‘The insertion of the words, ἀνεφέρετο εἰς 
Tov οὐρανόν, in Lk 24°!, would thus be due to some one 
who assumed that ‘a separation from the disciples 
at the close of a Gospel must be the A.’ But it can 
hardly be doubted that Luke means in these verses 
(24593) to describe the final separation of Jesus 
from His disciples, so that the assumption in ques- 
tion would be justified ; and the difficulty remains 
untouched, that this final separation, whatever its 
eircumstances, seems to take plaee, on the most 
natural construction of the whole passage (νν. 5.59), 
on the evening of the Resurrection day, whereas in 
Ac 1 it is forty days later. In the Fourth Gospel 
there are more explicit references to the A. than 
in any of the rest, but no narrative. ‘What if ye 
shall see the Son of Man ascending (ἀναβαίνοντα) 
where he was before?’ (603. More notable still is 
the language of 20”, where Jesus says to Mary Mag- 
dalene, ‘ Touel me not; for I have not yet ascended 
(ἀναβέβηκα) to the Father: but go to my brethren 
and tell them, I ascend (ἀναβαίνω) tomy Father and 
your Father, and my God and your God.’ The 
present tense in this last clause is not quite clear. 
It might describe what was imminent, an A. close 
at hand ; but Westcott renders it, ‘I am ascend- 
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sense the change symbolised by the visible A. was 
being wrought for the apostles durmg the forty 
days, as they gradually became familiarised with 
the phenomena of Christ’s higher life’ (Com. on 
Jn 20/7). But it is confusing to combine with 
the visible A. the idea of something going on in 
the apostles’ minds for six weeks before. Christ’s 
manifestations of Himself during those weeks to 
His disciples, undoubtedly familiarised them with 
the idea that now He no more belonged to this 
world, but had another and higher mode of being ; 
but the A., as a separate event, is more than this. 
It is the solemn close of even such manifestations, 
and the exaltation of Christ into a life where con- 
tact with Him may be more close and intimate 
than ever (this is the force of ‘Touch me not; for 
I am not yet aseended’), but must be purely 
spiritual. In the Book of Aets (1°) the A. narrative 
is most complete. Jesus had been speaking to the 
disciples about the universal destination of His 
kingdom, and the promised gift of the Spirit, and 
as He finished 116 was taken up (érjpd@y—here only 
in NT applied to the A.) while they looked on, 
and a cloud received Him out of their sight. Two 
men in white raiment assured the apostles that He 
would come in like manner as they had seen Him 
go into heaven. 

The Epistles may be said to look at Christ in 
His exaltation, ‘seated at the right hand of God,’ 
and rather to involve the A. than to refer direetly 
to it. Yet there are passages in several in whieh 
allusion seems to be made to the same event as is 
described in Acts. Eph 48:0 is one. Christ is 
there spoken of as ὁ ἀναβὰς ὑπεράνω πάντων τῶν 
οὐρανῶν. Similarly, though there is perhaps a more 
poetic and less historical flavour in the words, we 
read of Him in He 4! as διεληλυθότα τοὺς οὐρανούς 
and in 725 as ὑψηλότερος τῶν οὐρανῶν γενόμενος. ‘There 
is less dubiety as to the reference in 1 P 3* ὅς 
ἐστιν ἐν δεξιᾷ θεοῦ πορευθεὶς εἰς οὐρανόν, and in the 
hymn cited in 1 Ti 8:6 ἀνελήμφθη ἐν δόξῃ, where 
the same word is used as in Mark and in Aets. 

It is quite true to say that the A. is not separ- 
ately emphasized in the NT as an event distinct 
from the Resurreetion, or from the state of exalta- 
tion to which it was the solenin cntrance. But it 
is quite false to say that it is identified with either, 
or that Resurrection, A., and sitting at God’s right 
hand, are all names for the same thing. Certainly 
each of them might be used in any age, and they 
might be used still as a comprehensive name 
for the glory of Christ, but this does not abolish 
the distinction between them. When Jesus rose 
from the dead, He ‘manifested himself’ to His 
disciples. Already He belonged to another world, 
and it was only when He would that He put Him- 
self in any relation with those who had loved Him 
in this. After each manifestation He parted from 
them; how, we cannot tell; the NT only sug- 
gests that it was not in that way which marked 
the A. When faith in the Resurrection was as- 
sured in the apostles’ hearts; when He had ex- 
pounded to them the Christian significance of the 
OT, and the universal destination of the gospel ; 
when He had again promised the Holy Spirit to 
endue them with power from on high, He parted 
from them for the last time in such a way that 
they knew it was the last; He passed with some- 
thing like kingly state to the right hand of the 
Father. To talk about Copermicanism in this 
connexion, and to object to the whole idea of the 
A. because we cannot put down the heaven into 
which Jesus entered on a star-map, is to miscon- 
ceive the Resurrection and everything connected 
with it. The Lord of glory manifested Himself to 
His own, and at last put a term to these manifesta- 
tions in a mode as gracious as it was sublime; but 
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the whole series of events is one with which as- 
tronomy has nothing to do. 

Neither is there any reason to argue back from 
the phenomena of the Epistles, through those of 
the Gospels, to the Prttusion that the Christian 
belief in the exaltation of Jesus created the beau- 
tiful myth of the A. Westcott and Hort may be 
right in their suggestion that the A. does not 
belong to the idea of a Gospel, though the sugges- 
tion does not of itself seem conclusive ; but even if 
the final parting of Jesus is referred to in Lk 245}, 
and even if the date is not the same as in Ac l, 
it does not follow that the story in Acts is mythi- 
cal. Luke may have learned the details more 
accurately in the interval that el: eee between the 
composition of his two works ; and in any case it is 
highly improbable that a myth-producing spirit, 
which had the same motive to impel it from the 
first hour the Resurrection was preached, should 
have suddenly (as it would be in this case) gener- 
ated an A. myth at the very moment when it 
would dislocate St. Luke’s histories. Neither is 
there any reason to oppose to each other, as many 
do, the A. narrative and what is called the religious 
idea underlying it, as husk is opposed to kernel. 
The Christian faith certainly holds that ‘ Christ, 
as the transfigured One, is absolutely exempt from 
the limitations of earth and nature, and that He, 
the ever-living One, is the head of humanity, 
exalted in glory, in whom humanity is conscious 
of its own exaltation’ (Schenkel, Bibel-Lexicon, 
s.v. Himmelfahrt Jesu). But the A. story is not 
the husk of which this faith is the kernel. Itis the 
record of the last and apparently the most impos- 
ing of those manifestations of the Risen One to 
which this faith owes its origin. No kind of ob- 
jection lies against the A. which does not lie also 
against the Resurrection. Its historicity is of the 
same kind, though the direct attestation of it is 
less; and the manifestation of Christ, at a later 
date, under quite exceptional circumstances, to St. 
Paul at his conversion, while it is in harmony with 
the fact of the A., does not really affect its signifi- 
cance as the formal cessation of this mode of mani- 
festation. 

In itself the A. is no more than a point of 
transition : its theological significance cannot be 
distinguished from that of the Resurrection and 
Exaltation of Christ. If we regard Christ merely 
as ideal man, the A. may be said to complete the 
manifestation of human nature and its destiny: 
this exaltation, and not the corruption of the grave, 
is what God made man for. Man is not revealed in 
mcral character simply ; there is a mode of being 
which answers to idcal goodness, and the A. is our 
clearest look at it. Ii we regard it in relation to 
the work of Christ’s earthly life, it merges in His 
exaltation as God’s acknowledgment of that work, 
and the reward bestowed on him for it (see Ph 
26-1), If we regard it in relation to the future, it 
seems to be, Judged by our Lord’s own words in 
Lk 24%, Ac 158, and Jn 14-16, the condition of His 
sending the Spirit in the power of which the 
apostles were to preach repentance and remission 
of sins everywhere. It enthroned Him, not only 
in their imaginations, but in reality ; He was able 
now to exercise all power in heaven and on earth. 
‘Being therefore exalted, and having received of 
the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, He hath 
poured forth this which ye seeand hear. For David 
ascended not into the heavens’ (οὐκ ἀνέβη. This is 
the aspect of the subject which prevails in the NT. 

LITERATURE.—-The subject is discussed in all the Lives of 
Christ : as typical on opposite sides may be named Neander 
(p. 484 ff. Eng. tr.) and Hase, Geschichte Jesu, § 118. See also 
Swete, The Apostles’ Creed, p. 64ff., the commentators on Ac 


19ff.; Milligan, Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood, Lect. 1. ; 
and Knowling, Witness of the Epistles, p. 397 ff. 


J. DENNEY. 


ASENATH 


ASCENT is the rendering in AV of three Heb. 
words. 1. ποῦ ma‘dlch, used of the ‘ ascent (pass) 
of Akrabbim’ (Nu 344), and the ‘ascent of the Mt. 
of Olives’ (28 15%). Besides these two instances 
(all that occur in AV), RV correctly gives the 
same rendering ‘ascent,’ where AV uses such 
phrases as ‘the going up to,’ in Jos 1019 155. 7 1817, 
Jg 83, 1S 94, 28 15%, 2K 977, 2 Ch 2016 8088. Ts 155, 
Jer 485, in all of which the same Heb. term ayn is 
employed. The plural nidy> of the cognate fem. 
form occurs in the well-known title of several 
Psalms (nibyen vv, AV ‘Song of degrees,’ RV 
‘Song of ascents’). See PSALMS. 2. a2) ‘élah, is 
rendered ‘ascent’ by both AV and RV in 1 K 105, 
‘hus ascent by which he went up into the house of 
the Lord,’ although RVm offers as an alternative 
rendering, ‘ his burnt-offering which he offered in,’ 
ete. This last is certainly the usual meaning of 
ay, and there appears to be no sufficient reason for 
departing from it in the present instance. If 
Solouion offered sacrifices on the eolossal scale 
referred to in 1 K 8®, the admiration of the queen 
of Sheba was natural enough. This is the view of 
the passage taken by Kittel, Reuss, Kamphausen, 
Kautzsch, etc., and it has the support of LXX 
(ὁλοκαύτωσιν), Syriac and Vulg. 3. In the parallel 
passage 2 Ch 94 we find aby ‘altyyah. This word 
signifies elsewhere an ‘upper chamber’ (ὑπερῷον), 
and it is so rendered, or by ‘chamber’ alone, in 
1 K 173% 2 K 41 9 § 18% 1 Ch 28 2 Ch 33, 
Neh 3”, Ps 104: 4, Jer 22": 14 (in Je 33.2% οι 
and RV have ‘ parlour’).¢ If we retain the MT, we 
must understand the reference to be to an upper 
chamber which Solomon was building (observe the 
imperf. aby:) upon the temple. This, however, yields 
an improbable and unsnitable meaning, and in all 
likelihood the text ought to be corrected from in:by 


to υτἱὸδν (LXX ὁλοκαυτώματα) in conformity with 
1 K 105 (see notes on 2 Ch 9' by Kittel in Haupt’s 


Sacred Bks. of OT, and by Kautzsch in Heil. Schr. 
ad. 4.1... J. A. SELBIE. 


ASEAS (‘Acalas), 1 Es 982.—One of the sons of 
Annas who agreed to put away his ‘ strange’ wife, 
called Isshijah (n:%:=* whom J” lends’), Ezr 1031. 


ASEBEBIAS (’AceBn8ias, AV Asebebia). — A 
Levite who accompanied Ezra to Jerus., 1 Es 857 


ASEBIAS (A ᾿Ασεβιά, B omits, AV Asebia).—A 
Levite who returned with Ezra, 1 Es 8*. 


ASENATH (njox).—The daughter of Poti-pherah, 
priest of On, and wife of Joseph. She was the 
mother of Ephraim and Manasseh (Gn 41%: 5° 4679). 
The name may mean ‘belonging to (or favourite 
of) Neith’ (Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v.). She is com- 
memorated by the Greek Church apparently on 
Dec. 18, and by the Ethiopian on the Ist of 
Senne. The story of A. has been made the 
subject of a remarkable novel which exists in 
Greek (the original language), Syriac, Armenian, 
and Latin, as well as in many medizeval European 
versions made from the Latin. The Latin is 
itself not older than the 13th cent., and is the 
work, as is believed, of Robert Grosseteste, 
bishop of Lincoln, or of one of the scholars associ- 
ated with him. The name of the romance is 
either the History of A. or The Book of the Con- 
fession of A. It has been assigned by its last 
editor, P. Batiffol, to the 5th cent. It is certain, 
however, that the Syriac version is as old as the 
6th cent., and the probability is that the original 
is at least as early as the 3rd cent. 

In its present form it is a Christian version of a 
Jewish legend. A full account of the story may be 
seen in Hort’s article in Smith’s Dict. Christ. Biogr. 
Summarised it runs thus: A.is the proud and beauti- 
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ful daughter of Pentephres of Heliopolis. She lives 
in magnificent seclusion and despises all men. Her 
father and mother propose that she shall marry 
Joseph, now prime minister to Pharaoh. She rejects 
the thought with scorn. However, Joseph soon 
arrives at the house on one of his journeys through 
Egypt to collect corn. Asenath sees him and at once 
falls in love. But Joseph, who has a horror of all 
women, will have nothing to say to her, and can- 
not even kiss her, since she worships idols. He 
blesses her, and then she retires to her room. 
Here she shuts herself up for seven days in sack- 
cloth and ashes, throws her idols out of the window, 
and does strict penance. On the 8th day she 
utters a long prayer. Thereafter an angel comes 
to her in the form of Joseph and blesses her, and 
gives her to eat of a mystic honeycomb, on which 
the sign of the cross is made. A., then accepted 
of God, arrays herself in beautiful garments, and 
goes forth to meet Joseph, who now returns to 
the house. The parents are away, but the be- 
trothal takes place in their absence ; and then the 
wedding in Pharaoh’s presence. At this point the 
Armenian version makes a break, and ends the first 
part; here also in Syr., Arm., and Lat., but not 
in any known Greek MS, occurs a lamentation of 
Asenath for her former pride. 

The second part of the book contains the story 
first of A.’s introduction to Jacob when he came to 
Egypt, and then, at great length, of an attempt on 
the part of Pharaoh’s firstborn son to abduct A.,— 
an attempt in which he enlists the services of Dan 
aud Gad, and in which he is baffled by Benjainin, 
Simcon, and Levi, and loses his life. This part of 
the story, which is very well told, has hardly any 
religious interest, save in the forgiveness of Dan 
and Gad by A. But in the first part of the book 
the religious element is far more prominent. 
Stress is laid on purity and on repentance. 

The raison αἰ δέγε of the book, or rather, of the 
Jewish legend which lies behind it, is to evade the 
difficulty of Joseph’s marriage with a heathen 
wife: and, as Batiffol and Oppenheim (see Lit.) 
have shown, the original legend made A. a Jewess 
by birth. It identified her with the daughter of 
Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, and of Shechem. This 
has been slurred over in the Greek novel; but it 
is implied by certain words in the Syriac, where 
A.’s visit to Jacob is described. 

The romance is altogether one of the most 
successful, from a literary point of view, that the 
apocryphal literature affords. It was widely 
known in Kurope by means of the extracts from 
it which Frater Vincentius (Vincent of Beauvais) 
included in his Speculum Historiale in the 13th 
century. 


LITERATURE.—Vincent’s Lat. version and a fragment of the 
Gr. in Fabricius’ Cod. Pseud. V. T. ; Syriac in Land’s Anecdota 
Syriaca, iii. 1870; Lat. tr. of Syriac by Oppenheim, Fabula 
Josephi et Asenethee, 1886; Gr. by P. Batiffol from four MSS in 
Studia Patristica, 1889 ; Lat. (complete version) from two Cam- 
bridge MSS communicated by the present writer to M. Batiffol, 
and published by him op, cit.; Armenian recently published at 
Venice by P. Basile. M. R. JAMES. 


ASH (nk, ’oren, πίτυς, pinus) (Is 444, AV. RV 
has fir, with ash in m.).—The conditions to be 
fulfilled by this trec are that its wood should 
be suitable to be carved into an image, and 
used for fuel; that it should be a familiar tree, 
planted, as distinguished from the forest trees 
mentioned in the former part of the verse; and 
that it should be nourished by rain, and not by 
artificial irrigation, as in the case of almost all 
the cultivated trees of Syria and Palestine. These 
conditions exclude several of the candidates. They 
make it improbable that the unknown tree ’aran, 
described by Abu Fadli as growing in Arabia 
Petrea, is intended. Such a tree would not be 
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likely to be planted, nor to thrive out of the 
stations where it is indigenous. Salvadora Ver- 
sica, proposed by Royle, is a desert shrub, with a 
trunk out of which it would be impossible to find 
a piece large enough to carve into a graven unage, 
and in every other way quite unsuitable. Luther’s 
surmise, that the final 3 of the Heb. original is a 1, 
and that the tree is a cedar, is forbidden by the 
previous mention of the cedar in the same passage. 
The interpretation ash of AV has no support 
from philology. It is wholly improbable that ’oren 
has any connexion with ornus. There are three 
species of ash in Syria—Fraxinus Ornus, L., which 
grows in the mountains from Lebanon to Amanus ; 
fF. excelsior, L., Amanus and northward; and 77. 
oxycarpa, Willd., var. oligophylla, Goiss., Tel-el- 
Kadi (Dan) to Antilebanon, Lebanon, and Aleppo. 
The modern Arab. name for the last is darddr (also 
the elm). It is a fine tree, with a hemispherical 
comus, 15 to 45 feet high, and has a trunk which 
would furnish wood suitable for the requirements 
of the text. But it grows wild, usually near or by 
water, and therefore would not likely have been 
selected as a tree which the ‘rain doth nourish.’ 
Fir is an unfortunate guess, as there are other 
words which correspond to the different sorts of 
fir. Pine has the authority of the LXX. There 
are three species of pine growing in the Holy 
Land—Pinus Haleppensis, Mill, the Aleppo Pine ; 
P. Brutia, Ten.; and P. Pinea, L., the maritime or 
stone pine. The latter tree fulfils best the condi- 
tions of the ’oren. 

It is a tree well known by the Arabic name 
snowbar, with a resinous, hard wood, capable of 
being carved, and much used for fuel, especially in 
the pubhe ovens. It produces large cones, and an 
edible seed, for which it is eultivated, and the 
taste of which when roasted rescmbles that of a 
roasted peanut. Moreover, it is a tree which is 
very extensively planted, and always in sandy 
places or on dry hillsides, where it receives only 
the rain. Itis one of the few cultivated (planted) 
trees in this land which are never watered except 
by the rain. It is never planted in irrigated 
ground. The seed is sown in low-lying districts 
alone the coast after the first rains, when the 
ground is softened, and in the mountains in the 
latter days of February, when all danger of the 
tender sprout being nipped by frost has passed 
away, but when there is prospect of rain sufficient 
to ‘nourish’ the seedling for its exposure to the 
blazing sunshine during the eight long rainless 
months that are to follow. The explanatory clause 
of our passage has very peculiar force with refer- 
ence to this tree. The objection of Celsius, that 
the pine does not bear transplanting, is futile, as it 
is only said that they were planted. The same 
word is used for the hgn-aloes (Nu 24°), and the 
cedars (Ps 104!*), both of which it is said the 
‘Lord planted,’ 1.6. sowed, for they were certainly 
not transplanted. Also God is represented as 
planting the desolate places (Ezk 303, Vast 
groves of snowbar have been planted at points 
along the coast to arrest the movement of the 
sand dunes. Such a grove was planted by Ibrahim 
Pasha in 1840 near Beirfit, and is one of the 
most picturesque features of the beautiful plain 
between the city and Lebanon. Large numbers of 
these groves are planted on the red sandstone of 
Lebanon, and in parts of Palestine. As the tree 
crows, the lower branches are lopped off, and only 
a mushroom-shaped top is left. The trees grow 
near together and very uniformly, so that the top of 
a laree grove such as that near Beirit, when looked 
upon from the mountain, presents a flat green 
surface, which constitutes a very marked and 
attractive feature of the landscape. When planted 
on steep mountain sides, as in Lebanon and on 
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the Apulian coast of Italy, the tall trunks, sur- 
mounted by their dense crown of evergreen leaves, 
fringe the tops and dot the sides of the rugged grey 
peaks witha beauty hardly rivalled by any other tree. 
Go EB. Post, 
ASHAN (jvy), Jos 15% 197, 1 Ch 4% 659.—Per- 
haps the same as Cor-ashan, which see. It was 
a town of Judah, near Libnah and Rimmon, 
belonging to Simeon, and not far from Debir. It 
must have been on the slopes of the hills east of 
Gaza, but the site is doubtful. C. R. CONDER. 


ASHARELAH (abyws, AV Asarclah). — An 
Asaphite (1 Ch 257), called in v.14 Jesharelah (see 
Kittel’s notes on 1 Ch 410 955 4), 


ASHBEA (y32x) occurs in an obscure passage 
(1 Ch 47 ‘house of A.’) where it is uncertain 
whether it is the name of a place or of a man. See 
GENEALOGY. 


ASHBEL (dav, perh. corrupted from Sysvx ‘man 
of Baal’).—The second son of Benjamin (1 Ch 8'; 
ef. Gn 4671, Nu 26%). In Nu 26° Ashbelite, in- 
habitant of Ashbel, occurs. 


ASHDOD (xx ‘fortress’?).—One of the five 
great Philistine cities. Jos 11% 138 154 47,1 § 51-7, 
2 Ch 268, Neh 47 13%, Jer 25% 475, Am 18, Zeph 24 
Zec 9°, Azotus, 1 Mac 5818 10%, Ac 8®. It is now 
the mud village Hsdid, on the edge of the plain, 
close to a large hillock of red sand, backed by 
dunes of drifted sand which extend to the shore 
chifis. A few palms grow near, and water is supplied 
by a pond. The sand probably covers the site of 
the ancient city. The inhabitants, in type and 
dress, resemble the Egyp. rather than the Pal. 
peasantry. A small gem was found here in 1875, 
representing Dagon as a fish-man; but this may 
be comparatively recent, resembling Gnostic gems 
of the 2nd cent. A.D. A. was not taken by the 
Hebrews, and was the refuge of the Anakim (Jos 
11). The villages near it belonged to Judah 
(Jos 15"), The inhabitants were still independ- 
ent in the time of Samuel (1 S 51), but A. was 
attacked by Uzziah (2 Ch 966). Its inhabitants were 
enemies of the Jews after the Captivity (Neh 47), 
and itis mentioned as a reproach that the children of 
the mixed marriages spoke ‘ half in the speech of 
A.’ (Neh 13%). The city is said in the 7th cent. B.C. 
to have sustained a 29 years’ siege by Psammitichus 
(Herod. 11. 157). In B.c. 711 A. was besieged by 
Sargon after the capture of Samaria. Its king, 
Yavan or Yamanu, had been set up in place of 
the Assyrian nominee Akhimiti, whom Sargon 
placed on the throne instead of a certain Azuri 
who had refused tribute. The Philistines, Jews 
(Ja’udu), Edomites, and Moabites were allied, and 
had sent for aid to Pir’u (Pharaoh ἢ); yet A. was 
obliged to submit to the Assyrians. In B.c. 702 
Sennacherib, according to his own record, freed 
Mitinti (who seems to have been also king of 
Ashkelon about thirty-four years later) from 
Hezekiah, and he became tributary for a time to 
Assyria. In B.c. 668 the name of the king of A., 
tributary to Assurbanipal, was Ahimilhi or 
Ahimelech. The city was taken by Judas Mac- 
cabseus (c. 165), and again (c. 148) by Jonathan 
(1 Mac 5 10°), It became a bishopric in the 4th 
cent. A.D., but its importance gradually decreased, 
and the site was not generally known in the Middle 
Ages. See SWP vol. iii. sheet xvi. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ASHER (ws ‘happy ’).—This was the name of 
Jacob’s eighth son, the second born to him by 
Ziipah, Leah’s handmaid ; her elder son being Gad 
(Gn 3532, Asher had four sons and one daughter 
(Gn 46" ΗΕ). A ‘happy’ lot was predicted for him in 
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Jacob’s blessing, ‘his bread shall be fat, and he 
shall yield royal dainties’ (Gn 49” J). His good 
fortune is also foreshadowed in the biessing of 
Moses, ‘ Blessed be Asher with children; let 
him be acceptable unto his brethren, and let him 
dip his foot in oil’ (Dt 33%). When Israel left 
Egypt the adult males of the tribe numbered 
41,500; more than either Ephraim, Manasseh, or 
Benjamin. Before the invasion of Western Pal. 
the numbers had grown to 53,400 (Nu 14! 2647 P), 
The tribe appears in the name-lists with the 
others throughout the earHer books. The posi- 
tion of Asher in the desert march was between 
Dan and Naphtah on the N. of the tabernacle 
(Nu 955-99 P), Sethur, the chief, went with the head 
men of the other tribes from the wilderness of 
Paran to spy out the land (Nu 13%). Of Asher in 
future days little is deemed worthy of record save 
his inglorious failures. As his rich territory lay 
close to the Pheenician cities with their open 
markets and prosperous commerce, he seems very 
soon to have identified his interests with theirs. 
This may account for his failure to take posses- 
sion of many of the cities that had been allotted 
to him (Jg 151), and also for his inactivity when, 
in opposition to Siscra and his host, Zebulun 
‘ jeoparded their lives unto the death, and Naphtali 
upon the high places of the field,’ while he ‘sat 
still at the haven of the sea, and abode by his 
creeks’ (Jg 5!7 18), The decline of Asher was so 
rapid that the name does not appear in the list of 
chief rulers in the days of David (1 Ch 276-23), He 
shares with Simeon the reproach of having given 
no hero, judge, or ruler to Israel. Not wholly 
lost, a few from Asher with others from Manasseh 
and Zebulun ‘humbled themselves and came to 
Jerusalem’ in response to the call of Hezekiah 
(2 Ch 30"), Of this tribe was the saintly Anna, 
whose lofty piety sheds a ray of glory upon the 
family in the gathering evening of the nation’s 
lite (ik 2385); 

We cannot accurately trace the boundaries of 
the territory of Asher. Even if the towns appor- 
tioned to it (Jos 197*3!, Jg 151. 82; see also Jos 
1710. 11) were all identified, which they are not, 
the difficulty would remain. Each town carried 
with it the land belonging to its citizens, the 
limits of which it is impossible to determine. 
Dor, the modern Yanturah, on the seacoast ὃ. of 
Carmel, although inhabited by Manasseh, was in 
the lot of Asher (Jos 17/1). Nahr ez-Zerka, 
known also as the ‘ Crocodile River,’ would there- 
fore form a natural boundary to the south. The 
border may then have passed over the S8.E. 
shoulder of Carmel. Touching the western point 
of Esdraelon, the territory of Issachar, it pro- 
ceeded northward in an irregular hine, at a 
distance of eight to ten miles from the sea, 
skirting the western edge of Zebulun and Naph- 
tali. ‘Nearly opposite Tyre, probably, it bent 
eastward, taking in a large part of what is now 
ealled Beldd Beshdrah and Beldd esh-Shukif, 
turning seaward again in the direction of Sidon. 
This agrees with the account of Josephus (Ané. 
v. i. 22), ‘The tribe of Aser had that part which 
is called the Valley [by which he evidently means 
the low land along the seaboard], even all that 
part which lay over against Sidon.’ This includes 
much of the finest and most fruitful land in 
Palestine. Grain, excellent in quantity and 
quality, is grown on the Phenician plains. The 
orchards of Acre and the orange groves of Sidon 
are justly held in high repute. Even in the decay 
of the country it continues to yield ‘ royal dainties,’ 
many tons of oil being sent annually to the palaces 
in Constantinople, the produce of these deep, rich 
valleys in Upper Galilee, where the hardy peasants 
cultivate the olive as of old. W. EWING. 
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ASHERAH (awy).—1. A Phenician and Canaan- 
ite goddess (Ex 344% RVm) (a) the same as or (ὁ) 
distinct from ‘Ashtéreth. The name occurs (1) in 
two Phoen. inscriptions, one from Kition, ZDIG 


_ xxxy. 424, the other from Ma‘sub, Rev. Archéo- 


logique (1885), v. 380. In the first, as read by 
Schréder, one ‘Abdosir dedicates a statue to ‘the 
Mother ’Ashérah.’ The second speaks of ‘‘Ash- 
toreth in the ’Ashérah’; (2) in the Tel el-Amarna 
Inecriptions (#.P 2nd Ser. 11. 6/7, 1]. 71, y. 97, vi. 
50). In these mention is made of one ‘Abad- 
’Ashrat, ¢.e. Servant of ’Ashrat, and the latter word 
is said to be emphasized as a divine name (Schrader, 
Leitsch. fiir Assyr. iii. [1888] 364); (3) in the OT, 
Jg 37 ‘the children of Israel ... served the 
Baalim and the Asheroth’; 1 Καὶ 154%=2 Ch 1516 
‘Maacah...made an abominable image for an 
Asherah’; 1 K 18% ‘the prophets of the 
Asherah’; 2 Καὶ 217 Mamnasseh ‘set the graven 
image of Asherah’ in the temple; 23* ‘vessels 
that were made for Baal and for the Asherah’; 
238 Josiah ‘brought out the Asherah from the 
house of the Lord’; 237 ‘the women wove hang- 
ings for the Asherah.’ (For’Ashérah as a goddess, 
see Kuenen, Rel. of Israel, ii. 88; Movers, Die 
Phéonzier, i. 560; Sayce, ΠΟΙ͂ 81.) 

But the existence of this goddess is a disputed 
oint. The evidence, it must be admitted, is very 
imited, and not decisive. With regard to the 
Pheen. sources, the word on the Kition inscription 
supposed to represent ’Ashérah is differently read 
by Stade, ΖΑ͂ W (1881) 344f., andinthe CJS i. 1.13; 
whilst the phrase in the Masub inscription is 
obscure, and can be explained in different ways 
(Halévy, Rev. des Etudes Juives, xii. 110; Hoffmann, 
Ueber einige Phon. Inschr. 26 ff.). Again, the value 
of the evidence of the Tel el-Amarna inscriptions 
upon this point is as yet uncertain (Nowack, Heb. 
Arch, ii. 307, n. 2; W.R. Smith, Hel. Sem. 173 n). 
And, lastly, the OT passages are perhaps best ex- 
peace by supposing that the compilers of the hist. 
ooks misunderstood the term ’Ashérah, and con- 
fused it with ‘Ashtoreth (Stade, Gesch. des Volkes 
Isr, i. 460; Nowack, p. 19; W. R. Smith, p. 173; 
Montefiore, Hibbert Lect. 89). 

2. A sacred tree or pole. The ordinary furni- 
ture of a Can. high-place or shrine consisted of the 
altar, near to which stood a stone pillar or Mazzé- 
bah, and a sacred tree or ‘Ashérah, Καὶ 14%, 2 K 
184. For an altar and an ’Ashérah of Baal, οἵ. 
Jg 6% 30, When the Israelite invaders appro- 
priated for their own religious worship the 
high-plaees of the Canaanites, they adopted also 
the Mazzébahs and ’Ashérahs, Mic 5414, Is 178 

aye. Jer Wi, 1 Ko 144, 20K 170 5 Not until the 
centralisation of the cultus at Jerus., carried out 
by Josiah, did the high-places, and with them the 
pullars and sacred trees, become illegal, Dt 167). 

An idea of the appearance and nature of an 
"Ashérah may be obtained from a comparison of 
some of the passages in which the word occurs. 
Jt was a tree, or stump of a tree, planted in the 
earth, Dt 1671; it could be artificially made, Is 
178, 1 K 14% 16; it was made of wood, Jg 67; 
it might receive an image-like form, 1 Καὶ 15*; it 
could be ‘cut down,’ Ex 34, ‘plucked up,’ Mie 
514, ‘burnt,’ Dt 123, or ‘broken in pieces,’ 2 Ch 
34*. What are supposed to be representations of 
such sacred trees may be seen in Rawlinson’s 
Ancient Monarchies, ii. 37, or in Nowack, 11. 19. 

The original signification of the ‘Ashéralis 
is not clear. Some have held that they were 
symbols either of a supposed goddess ’Ashérah 
(Kuenen, Rel. Isr. ii. 75, 88, 247), or of ‘Ashtoreth 
(Baethgen, Bettrdge, 218f.; Oettli on Jg 37 in 
Strack and Zéckler’s Kurzgefasster Komm.). 
Others believe them to have been connected with 
Phallic worship (Movers, Collins, PSBA, June 


4, 1889, 291; M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Cyprus, the 
Lible, and Homer, 146, 170); but against this, 
see W. R. Smith, p. 437. Perhaps the most probable 
view is that which sees in the ’Ashérahs a survival 
of tree-worship, whilst the Mazzébahs represent a 
survival of stone-worship (W. RK. Smith, p. 169; 
Stade, Gesch. i. 460 ff; Pietschmann, Gesch. der 
Phénizier, 213; Nowack, ii. 19). 

The rendering ‘grove’ (plu. ‘groves, RV 
Asherim) of AV comes from LXX ἄλσος, a trans. 
which, though possible in some cases, is obviously 
Inappropriate in others, e.g. 1 K 14% 15 2 K 238, 

LitzRATURE.—Driver on Dt. 1621; Moore on Jg 37 625; and 
the reff. above. Fora fresh attempt to connect tree and pillar 


veneration with Phallic worship, see Trumbull, The Threshold 
Covenant (1896), p. 228 ff, W. C. ALLEN. 


ASHES.—1. ‘Sackcloth and ashes’ are, in OT, 
Apocr., and NT alike, the familiar tokens of humi- 
liation and penitence, generally accompanied b 
fasting (Job 42°, Is 585, Dn 93, Jon 3% Est 41, Jth 
411 1 Mae 3”, Mt 117, Lk 1018 ete.). Ashes were 
also, with earth and dust, the usual signs of mourn- 
ing, 28 1%, Job 28-32, Jer 67, Is 61%. In both cases 
the penitent or mourner took the ashes and cast 
them with expressive gesture ‘toward heaven,’ se 
that they fell on his person, and especially on his 
head, a custom not confined to the Hebrews (cf. 
Iliad, xviii. 23 ff.). In extreme cases the mourner 
sat upon a heap of ashes (Job 28). References to the 
custom are freq. in Scripture (see, in addition to 
passages already quoted, Job 2! 495, Jer 676, Ezk 
27°, Est 45, Jth 411 91,1 Mac 347 49°), The priests 
in times of great affliction seem to have put ashes 
on their ‘mitres,’ Jth 4%. Ashes upon the head 
were also a sign of physical humiliation and dis- 
grace (2 8 13%, Ezk 2818, Mal 4%). Ashes are used 
in OT, alone or with ‘dust,’ * as a natural synonym 
of worthlessness and insignificance, Gn 182", Is 442°, 
Job 1813 (proverbs of ashes=worthless, trashy pro- 
verbs) 30%, Sir 109, 2. The same term (15x, σποδός) 
is employed in Nu 19% 19 (P) to denote the mixture 
composed of the ashes proper of the red heifer and 
those of ‘cedar wood, hyssop and scarlet,’ and 
used for the preparation of the so-called ‘ water 
of separation.’ See PURIFICATION, RED HEIFER. 
3. The priestly ¢erm. tech. for the ashes af the 
animals burnt in sacrifice is }3 (lit. fatness, LXX 
πιότη5), Li 11° 412 6111 (P) ; the corresponding verb 
denotes the clearing away of the accumulated fat 
ashes, Ex 27%, Nu 4%. See TABERNACLE. 4. The 
word rendered ‘ashes’ in Ex 9°19 (m2 of uncertain 
origin, and only found here) more probably signifies 
‘soot,’ as in the m. of RV. See Commentaries. 
5. In 1 K 20° 4! ‘ashes’ in AV is ἃ mistranslation, 
from a confusion of 15x, a bandage, with 75s ashes; 
RV correctly, ‘with his head-band over his eyes.’ 
For the use of ashes in the preparation of bread, 
see BREAD. A. R. 5. KENNEDY. 


ASHHUR (1nvx, AV Ashur).—The ‘father’ of 
Tekoa (1 Ch 2% 45), See GENEALOGY, 


ASHIMA (xpvx, 2 K 179).—A deity of the 
Hamathites, who introduced its worship into 
Samaria, when settied there by Sargon in place 
of the exiled Israelites. Many conjectures have 
been made as to its identity, but none has been 
generally accepted. Jewish tradition has repre- 
sented it as a hairless goat, or, again, as a cat 
to which the ram of the guilt-offering was sacri- 
ficed. Similarity of sound has led to comparison 
with the Pers. asmdan, Zend. azmano, heaven, with 
Eshmun, the eighth of the Phen. Kabirim, and 
with the Bab. Tashmetu, goddess of revelation, 

*Ges. Lex. (12th ed.), following Barth’s suggested connexion 
(Etym. Stud. 20) of 158 with Arab. ghibdr ‘dust,’ would render 
by ‘dust’ in all the passages above, by ‘a.’ only in Nu 199. 10, 
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wife of Nebo. As Hamath was occupied by the | far as the biblical data go, ‘Ashtaroth might be 


Hittites, the name very possibly is of Hittite origin. 
J. MILLAR. 
ASHKELON (j\7pyx, in AV Eshkalon, Jos 13°; 
Askelon, Jg 1,18 617,28 17%; Ashkelon, Jer 25” 
477, Am 18, Zeph 24, Zec 9°; in Apocr. Ascalon both 
AV and RV).—One of the five chief cities of Phil- 
istia, between Joppa and Gaza, standing on low cliffs 
close to the shore, and without a harbour. It con- 
tinued to be under the rule of native chiefs or 
kings down to the Greek period. It is first noticed 
monumentally in the Tel el-Amarna tablets, about 
B.C. 1480-1450, the inhabitants being said to have 
offered tribute to the Khabiri. Letters in this 
collection from Yamir-Dagan and Dagan-takala, 
chiefs of Ashkelon, subject to the Pharaoh, show 
the early worship of Dagon among its inhabitants. 
A. was reconquered in the 14th cent. B.c. by 
Ramses 11. Inthe 7th cent. B.c. its king is noticed 
as a tributary of Esarhaddon, and of Assurbani- 
pal, and was named Mvtinti. It was captured by 
Jonathan, brother of Judas Maccabzeus (1 Mae 
1056 11°), Herod the Great was born at A., and 
beautified it with new buildings (Jos. Wars, I. xxi. 
11). In the 4th cent. A.D. it became a bishopric, 
and was conquered by the Moslems in the 7th cent. 
The Crusaders took it in 1153, and it submitted 
to Saladin in 1187. The latter demolished its 
walls in 1191, but they were rebuilt by Richard 
‘Lion-Heart’ next year, and subsequently again 
destroyed by agreement with Saladin. At the 
present day the ruins of these later walls enclose 
only gardens supplied by wells and half-covered 
with sand. The modern name is ‘Askelan. A 
curious bas-relief, representing Ashtoreth with two 
attendants, has been excavated in the ruins, and a 
gigantie statue (probably Roman) was found and 
destroyed by Lady Hester Stanhope. Until the 
13th cent. A.D. A. was an important fortress in all 
ages, and a depot on the trade route to Egypt. 
See SIP vol. 111. sheet xvi. C. R. CONDER. 


ASHKENAZ (133%, Gn 108, 1 Ch 18).—The eldest 
son of Gomer, giving name to a Japhethite people, 
referred to along with Ararat and Minni in Jer 
5127, and therefore apparently in or near Armenia, 
somewhere between the Black and the Caspian 
Seas. Ashken is an Armenian proper name, and 
az is an Armenian name ending. Ascanios, the 
Homeric hero, was a Phrygian, while there is an 
Ascanian lake in Phrygia as well as in Bithynia. 
Later tradition associates the name of Scandinavia 
with that of this race. See F. W. Schultz in 
Herzog, art. ‘Gomer,’ vol. v. 271f., and comm. on 
Gn 10° by Delitzsch and Dillmann. 

J. MACPHERSON. 

ASHNAH (π᾿ δ). The name of two towns of 
Judah. 41. Jos 1555, near Zorah; the site is 
unknown. 2. Jos 1543, near Nezib, farther south 
than the preceding, also unknown. In the Ono- 
masticon a village, Asan, is noticed, 15 (or, in the 
Greck, 16) miles from Jerusalem. The direction 
is not stated, and it may be the Heb. Jeshanah, 
though identified with Ashan. C. R. CONDER. 


ASHPENAZ (τῶν, etym. uncertain).—The chief 
of Nebuchadrezzar’s eunuchs (Dn 13). 


ASHTAROTH (nispyy, in form the plural of 
Ashtércth; ci. ‘Andthoth from ‘Andth: the name 
is no doubt an indication that the place was once 
a notable seat of the worship of ‘Ashtéreth).—A 
place mentioned in OT as (with Edre‘i) one of 
the two royal citics of ‘Og, the king of Bashan (Dt 
14, Jos 910 124 1315. 81) and as a Levitical city (1 Ch 
671 (66) ; the parallel text Jos 21” has BE'ESHTERAH, 
z.€. probably House, or Temple, of ‘Ashtoreth) 
assigned (according to P) to the Gershonites. So 


identical with “Ashteroth-Karnaim (the name being 
merely abbreviated from it); if, however, the 
statements of Euseb. (in the Onom.) be correct, the 
two places were distinct. In the Onom., namely, 
we read: ‘(1) Ashtaroth Karnaim: there are still 
two villages [of this name] in Bashan, 9 miles 
distant from each other, between Adara (Edre'i) 
and Abila (p. 209, Lag.). (2) Ashtaroth: an 
ancient city of Og, in Bashan, 6 miles from Adara 
(p. 213). (3) Karnaim Ashtaroth: now a large 
village in the corner [see Jerome, p. 108, 18] of 
Bashan, where the traditional dwelling of Job is 
shown (p. 208). Now, an ancient tradition (see 
Wetzstein in the App. to Delitzsch’s τοῦ (E. tr. ii. 
397 ff.; ed. 2, p. 552 tf.) places‘Uz, the fatherland of 
Job, in this region: at the top of a long, low hill, 16 
miles N.N.W. of Edre'i, on which stands the 
village of Sa‘diye (also called Sheikh Sa‘d), is a 
mosque, containing the Sakhret Ayyub, or Job’s 
Stone, a monolith of basalt, against which, 
according to the legend reported by Arab. writers, 
the patriarch leaned as he sat on the ground and 
received his friends (see Wetzst. p. 563, and 
Schumacher, Across the Jordan, pp. 189-191, with 
plans and cuts); at the foot of the hill, from what 
is supposed to be the spot where, at the close of his 
sufferings, Job stamped his foot (cf. Kor. 38%), 
gushes forth the beautiful ‘Job’s Spring,’ the 
waters of which, after flowing a short distance, are 
conducted to the Hammam Ayyub, or Job’s Bath, 
reputed to possess healing virtues (Wetzst. p. 
562; Schum. p. 193 f. ; also PHF'S¢, 1895, p. 180); 
slightly to the 8. of this, Wetzstein (p. 561 1.) 
saw the Makdm Ayyub, or Tomb of Job; a 
little farther 8., about # of a mile from Sheikh 
Sad, at a government settlement now called 
El-Merkez, there was, until recently (for its 
place is now occupied by barracks), a Dér Ayyub, 
or Monastery of Job, the foundation of which is 
assigned by Abulfeda (Hist. anteisl., ed. Fleischer, 
p. 128) to the Ghassinide prince ‘Amr I. in the 
3rd cent. A.D. (Wetzst. pp. 564-566; Schum. p. 
196 ; Socin in Bad. Pal.? 303: Schum. p. 197 also 
describes here a Makdm Ayyub, or Tomb of Job, 
which is not mentioned by Wetzst.; but van 
Kasteren, ZDPV, 1893, pp. 200-204, declares this 
building to be not 30 years old, and argues that 
the site of the Makim must have been changed 
since Wetzstein saw it in 1858). All these Job- 
antiquities are frequently mentioned by Arab. 
writers (see Wetzst., and v. Kast. J.c.). The 
‘angulus’ of Jerome may be the angle formed 
by the two deep gorges of the Nahr er-Rukkad 
and the Shari'at el-Men&direh, still called ‘the 
Eastern Angle’ (Schum. pp. 3, 342): cf. Onom. 
282, 90 (where Νινευή is Nawd). ‘Job’s Stone’ is 
described more fully by Schumacher in the ZDPV, 
1892, 142 ff. (with photographs): the representa- 
tion of an Egyp. king worshipping before a deity 
can be traced upon it, together with characters, 
which Erman (2b. 1893, 205 tf.) reads as Wesr-ma’- 
Re’, ‘chosen of Re’,’ the official title of Ramses 11. 
(19th dynasty); it is consequently in reality 
a monument of the age when the Egyp. kings 
held rule over Syria. Further, only 24 miles 
S.S.W. of Sheikh Sa‘d there is a hill, Zell ‘Ashtera 


({ dA.¢), rising about 80 ft. above the surrounding 
a 


plain, and watered at its foot by the same copious 
stream spoken of above as having its source in 
‘Job’s Spring,’ and here called dJfoyct ee 
Ayyub (‘stream of the prophet Job’). Tell 
‘Ashtera was a military centre in the Middle Ages 
(Néldeke, ‘Zur Topogr. ἃ. Gesch. der Hauran- 
gegend,’ ZDMG, 1875, p. 431, with the references) ; 
and there are remains of fortifications around the 
summit, together with massive blocks of stone at 
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its 5. and S.W. base, running up the hill to meet 
the wall at the top, all of a character betokening 
an early age (Merrill, Last of Jordan, 329 f. ; cf. 
Schum. Across the Jordan, p. 209). There is a 
strong presumption that the ‘ Karnaim Ashtaroth’ 
of Euseb. was one of these localities ; and Wetzst. 
(p. 575; Eng. tr. p. 427), Guthe (2DPV, 1890, p. 235), 
and v. Kasteren (26. 1891, p. 213), all identify the 
biblical ‘Ashteroth-Karnaim with Tell ‘Ashtera,— 
the last named scholar, who interprets (after W etzst. ) 
the name as signifying ‘Ashtaroth near Karnaim (cf. 
Moresheth-Gath, etc.), supposing, further, that 
Karnaim (which Euseb. connects closely with Job’s 
home) was at Sheikh Sa‘d, though owning (28. 1893, 
Ρ. 197 f.) that this site is hardly so inaccessible as 
‘Karnaim’ is described as being, in 2 Mac 1271). 

If, however, this was the ‘ Karnaim Ashtaroth’ 
of Euseb., where was his ‘ Ashtaroth’? Just 9} 
miles south of Sheikh Sa‘d, and 64 (Schum.) — 
or 8 (Stiibel’s map, ZDPV, 1890, Heft 4) — 
miles N.W. of Edrei,—almost exactly, therefore, 
at the distances assigned by Euseb.,— is the 
village of L£l-Mezeirib—situated on the great 
pilgrim-track (the Derb el-Haj) between Damas- 
cus and Mecca, and the first halting-place of the 
pilgrims after leaving Damascus. <A plan, descrip- 
tion, and view will be found in Schumacher, pp. 
157-166. The situation of El-Mezeirib gives it 
importance: an annual fair is held there at the 
time of the Mecca-pilgrimage: the ancient city 
(which lies in the centre of a small lake) ‘must 
have been once a pone fortified place,’ and the 
ruins and huge basaltic blocks, scattered about the 
shores of the lake, ‘seem to be the remains of pre- 
Mohammedan buildings’ (Schum. p. 165). This 
may well be the ‘ Ashtaroth’ of Euseb. (so Buhl, 
Topogr. des Nordl. Ostjordantandes, 1894, p. 16). 
Whether, however, it is the biblical ‘Ashtaroth, 
the residence of ‘Og, is less certain. There is a 
site, 44 miles S. of Tell ‘Ashtera, and 11 miles 
N.W. of Edre'i, called Zell el-’Ash‘ari, which, 
though no argument in favour of the identi- 
fication can be drawn from the Arab. name 
(which is radically different from ‘Ashterd), is 
preferred by others (6.9. v. Kasteren, ZDPYV, 
1891, p. 213), and which is adapted, by its 
situation (see the description under ASHTEROTH- 
KARNAIM; and for a view, Oliphant, Land of 
Gilead, 87 f., where the name is wrongly spelt 
Asherah), fora royal stronghold. On the whole, 
there is a reasonable probability that Tell ‘Ashtera 
is one of the two ‘Ashtaroths (if there were two), 
and that either El-Mezeirib or Tell el-’Ash‘ari was 
the other. And if Euseb. distinguishes the two 
laces correctly (though in calling both Ashtaroth 
Carnaim he shows confusion), the former was ‘Ash- 
teroth-Karnaim, and one of the latter ‘Ashtaroth. 
Others identify Tell ‘Ashter& with ‘Ashtaroth, and 
either Tell el-’Ash‘ari (OHphant, Schum. pp. 207 f., 
209) or Mezeiritb (Buhl) with ‘Ashteroth-arnaim : 
this is opposed to Euseb., and we do not know, as 
Schum. tacitly assumes, that ‘Ashteroth-Karnaim 
was a more considerable place than ‘Og’s capital, 
‘Ashtaroth ; but it seems to have the advantage of 
providing for Karnaim a site more nearly agreeing 
with the description in 2 Mac 193, 

The suey of ‘Ashtaroth (if the name be read 
and identified correctly) is attested independently 


by Egyp. and Assyr. inscriptions: an Astertu 
occurs in the list of places in Southern 
Syria conquered by Tahutmes 11|.,) of the 18th 
dynasty, in his twenty-second year (Tomkins, 
SBA ix. 262, and in RP? v. 45, No. 28; W. Max 
Miiller, Asien u. Hur. nach altig. Denkm. p. 162; 
of. Wiedemann, Ag. Gesch. 348 f., 371); and an 
Ashtarti is mentioned in the correspondence, from 
Pal., with Amendéphis Iv. (15th cent. B.C.) as 
having been in the possession of the Egyptians, 
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and being seized by rebels (Bezold and Budge, The 
Tel el-Amarna Tablets in the Brit. Mus., Nos. 43, 
64; cf. Sayce, Patriarchal Age, 1895, pp. 133, 153). 
The writers named identify these places with 
‘Ashteroth-Karnaim ; but they may equally well 
have been the later capital of ‘Og, ‘Ashtaroth 
(supposing this to have been distinct). 
S. It. DRIVER. 

ASHTEROTH-KARNAIM (ota nivavy Ashtaroth* 
of the two horns).—This is given in the Sam. Targ. 
as op mray t ‘‘Aphinith Iarnaim,’ and in the 
Arab, vs of Saadya as ‘Es-Sanamain.’ It is a site 
of hoary age. The Rephaim were there smitten 
by Chedorlaomer (Gn 145). Under this name it is 
seen no more in canon. Scrip. ; but it appears as 
‘Carnaim’ or ‘Carnion’ in the Books of Mac. It 
is a city ‘ great and strong’ (1 Mac 5%), It is ‘hard 
to besiege, and difficult of access, by reason of the 
narrowness of the approaches on all sides’ (RV 
2 Mac 127). Judas Maccabzeus took the city by 
assault. The inhabitants took refuge in the great 
temple of Atargatis, an idol resembling Dagon of 
the Philistines ; by some also identified with the 
Gr. Astarte. There some five and twenty thousand 
were slain, and the temple itsclf was destroyed. 

The distinction between Ashtarothand Ashteroth- 
Karnaim, indicated in the Onomasticon, is con- 
firmed by the existence of two sites bearin 
similar names, Tell ‘Ashteré and Tell ’Ash‘ari. 
Eusebius and Jerome describe Ashteroth-Karnaim 
as vicus grandis in angulo Bataneew, distin- 
guishing two villages of the same name, 9 miles 
apart, which lay inter Adaram et Abilam civitates. 
From Tell ’Ash‘ari, Der‘ah (Adara) is distant 11 
miles to the S.E., and Adil (Abila) 14 miles 
to the S.W., while Yell ‘Ashterd is about 5 
miles N. Tell ’Ash‘ari is a position of great 
strength. On one side is the deep gorge of the 
Yarmuk, on the other extends a great chasm at 
the head of which is a waterfall. Built on this 
projecting headland the city was protected on the 
only side open to attack by a triple wall, traces of 
which still remain. There are ruins of a temple 
beside a bridge which spans the Yarmuk lower down, 
possibly that destroyed by Judas. Tell ‘Ashtcrd, 
standing in the plain, although once girt by 
mighty walls, ὅπ never have been a place of such 
strength as this. The question of identification 
can be settled only by excavation. The Sam. 
Aphinith, which may be ‘Afineh on Jebel Haurdn, 
not far from bosrah (Waddington, No. 2296-7), 
and the Arab. Es-Sanamain on the Haj road, 
south of Damascus, 20 τὰ. N.N.E. of Tell ‘Ashtera, 
are palpably impossible. W. EwINa. 


ASHTORETH (nvnzy, plur. mayy “Ashtdrdth).— 
The principal goddess of the Sidonians (1 K 11%, 
2 Καὶ 28:8), and a prominent goddess among the 
Pheenicians ἐπ τε τ in whose honour Solomon 
built a high-place on the hills opposite the temple 
(td.cc.), who 15 stated (by different Deut. writers) 


to have been worshipped previously by the un- 
spiritual Israelites, Jg 913 106, 7 S 734 12!,—all 


plur., ‘Baal (or the Baals) and the ‘Ashtoreths,’ 
1.6. ‘Ashtoreths distinguished by the places at 
which they were worshipped, or by special attri- 
butes,—and in whose temple at Ashkelon (1 5 
31”)t the Philistines deposited the armour of 
Saul. The true pronunciation of the word was 
probably ‘Ashtart (cf. LXX and other Gr. writers, 
"Aordprn): ‘Ashtoreth (ci. Mélech for 1211) perhaps 
arose by malicious substitution of the vowels of 


* As pointed by the Massoretes, Ashttroth is the construct 
state of Ashtaroth, the plural of Ashtoreth. 

+ So Petermann’s MS A: Petermann’s text, however, has 
Ὁ ῚΡ manwy; and Walton’s Polyglott reads Δ NIDY, 

t Read ‘house (i.e. temple) of ‘dshktdreth’: οἵ, LAX εἰς τὸ 


᾿Ασταρτειον. 
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bésheth, ‘shame.’ ‘Ashtart is frequently mentioned 
in Phoen. inscriptions, and is an element in numer- 
ous Phoeen. proper names. Tabnith, king of Sidon, 
styles both himself and his father Eshmun‘azar L., 
priest of ‘“Ashtart ; and in his sepulchral inscription 
places his tomb under her protection, declaring 
that its violation would be an ‘abomination to 
‘Ashtart’ (see the Inscr. in full in Driver, Notes on 
Samuel, p.xxvi). Eshmun‘azar, son of the Tabnith 
just mentioned, and his mother Ami‘ashtart, 
‘priestess of ‘Ashtart, our lady (jn15),’ state that 
they have built a house (temple) for “Ashtart in 
Sidon (CZS 1. i. 3116), This was probably the 
great temple of ᾿Αστάρτη in Sidon, which Lucian 
visited (de Dea Syria, ὃ 4. Besides, however, 
this temple which was dedicated to ‘Ashtart, as 
patron-goddess of Sidon, Eshmun'‘azar and _ his 
mother built another in honour of a second 
‘Ashtart, bearing the title of 5y2 ow ‘name of 
Ba‘al’ (2b. 1. 18). So again Bod'‘ashtart, another 
king of Sidon, builds a temple ninvyd »Sx> ‘to his 
god ‘Ashtart’ (zd. 4°). It is in accordance with the 
leading position thus accorded to ‘Ashtart at Sidon 
that on Sidonian coins the goddess is often figured 
standing on the prow of a galley, with her right 
hand, holding a crown, stretched forward, as though 
pointing the vessel on its way.t 

According to Menander, as reported by Jos. (Ant. 
VII. v. 33; 6, Ap. 1. 18), Hiram built in Tyre a 
temple to Herakles (Melkart), and afterwards one 
to ‘Ashtart, whose priest was Ithobal, Jezebel’s 
father: in Tyre, however, Melkart was the principal 
god, and ‘Ashtart took the second place. The 
worship of ‘Ashtart is also widely attested in the 
Phen. colonies on the coasts and islands of the 
Mediterranean, esp. in Cyprus, Sicily, and Car- 
thage. At Kiti (ition) in Cyprus we read of an 
image erected by a worshipper nanvys -nand ‘to his 
lady, to ‘Ashtart’ (CZS 26. 11°); from the same 
locality we have an Inscription (26. 86) giving par- 
ticulars of the provision made for the service of her 
temple, including builders, door-keepers, barbers, 
scribes, and other attendants. In Gul (Gaulus, 
near Malta) we hear of a minvy na wipn, or ‘sanctu- 
ary of the temple of “Ashtart’ (CZS 7b. 132); and 
her worship at Eryx, in Sicily, is attested by two 
Inscriptions, one found in Eryx itself, the other 
from Sardinia, beginning with the words, ‘To the 
lady, to ‘Ashtart,’tand ‘To ‘Ashtart of Erekh,’ 
respectively. At Carthage, one‘ Abdmelkart styles 
himself (2b. 255) ‘servant of ‘Ashtart, the glorious 
(nuixn)’; and we read (2b. 263) of Am‘ashtart wx 
minvy wx noya ‘who is of the people of the men of 
‘Ashtart,’ ὁ.6. who belonged to the people attached 
toher temple. Of names compounded with ‘Ashtart 
we find Am‘ashtart (26. 315 al.), and Ammath‘ashtart 
(46% al.), ‘handmaid of ‘A.’; Ger‘ashtart, ‘client 
[Cheyne on Ps 151] of ‘A.’ (138? and often); 
‘Abdashtart, ‘servant of ‘A.’ (1151),§ usually con- 
tracted to Bod'ashtart (4%? 35° and very often) ; 
‘Ashtartyathan, ‘A. has given’ (72!?); see further 
references in Bloch, Phen. Glossar (1891).|| 


* Name=manifestation (cf. Ex 2321, Dt 124, etc.). Others, 
however (as Halévy, E. Meyer, Dillm., Nowack, Heb. Arch. ii. 
307), render ‘ Ba‘al’s Celestial ‘Ashtart’ (cf. below), pronouncing 
nv; and in 1.16 group the letters into OO18 Dow minwy ‘‘Ashtart 
of the glorious heavens.’ 

t Cf. B. V. Head, Hist. Numorum, Ὁ. 673; Babelon, Les Rois 
de Syrie, p. cxliii, 152, 162, with the two spirited representa- 
tions, Plate xxii. 6 and 22. The goddess is also represented on 
the coins of other Phen. cities, as Aradus, Berytus, Botrys, 
Byblus, Tyre, etc. (Head, Jc. pp. 668, 009, 674, 676). 

t Followed by the words on 41K, @.¢e. (probably) ‘of long 
life,’ an epithet of the goddess, whence it has been plausibly 
conjectured that the city Eryx—on inscriptions and coins (CIS 
1. i. p. 1788) JIX—received its name. 


§ The name also of Hiram’s grandson (Jos. σ. Ap. i. 18,— | 


᾿Αβδάστρατος). 
{| With the ΓΡΟΈΘΙΣΕ paragraph cf. Pathgen, Sen. Rel.-Gesch. 
1888, pp. 31-3 . 


| p. 221 ff. ; 


Although, however, ‘Ashtart was thus a dis- 
tinctively Phen. goddess, Pheenicia was not her 
original home. The prototype of ‘Ashtart was 
Ishtar, a deity who had for long held a conspicuous 
Ea in the Pantheon of Assyria, and who was 
ocalised, with special attributes, in many different 
cities of Assyria and Babylonia.* Ina prayer of 
Asshurnazirpal, purporting to date c. 1800 B.c., 
Ishtar of Nineveh is addressed by him as ‘ queen of 
the gods, into whose hands are delivered the com- 
mands of the great gods, lady (bi/2¢) of Nineveh... 
daughter of Sin (the moon-god), sister of Shamash 
(the sun-god), who rules all kingdoms, who de- 
termines decrees, the goddess of the universe, lady 
of heaven and earth, who hears petitions, heeds 
sighs, the merciful goddess who loves justice’ ; he, 
her ‘ priest-king,’ protests that she had called him 
to his throne, he had restored and beautified her 
temple ; and he calls upon her now to hear his cry, 
and to heal him in his sickness. Other monarchs 
(Shalmaneser 11., Sennacherib, etc.) place Ishtar 
next to Asshur, and speak of both together as 
marching at their side, directing them in their 
wars, and giving them victory over their foes. 
Esarhaddon, for instance, says,t ‘Ishtar, the lady 
of onslaught and battle, who loves my priest- 
hood, stood at my side and brake their bows.’ 
Shalmaneser II. also styles her ‘ princess (rishtt) of 
heaven and earth’;t and Esarhaddon calls her 
‘queen (sharrat) of all.2§ Another aspect of 
Ishtar’s character is brought before us in the 
curious mythological poem, which recounts her 
descent into the Underworld in search of the heal- 
ing waters which should restore to life her bride- 
groom Tammuz, the young and beautiful Sun-god, 
slain by the cruel hand of winter. Here it is 
related how, as she journeys towards the realm of 
Allat, queen of the dead, ‘the land without return, 
the house of darkness,’ she is stripped in succession, 
as she passes its seven gates, of all her attire, her 
crown, her earrings, her necklace, her mantle, her 
girdle, her bracelets, and her tunic: while she 
is there all intercourse between male and 
female ceases in the animal creation; at last, 
at Ea’s command, she is released, her adorn- 
ments are restored to her, and she returns to 
earth. Here Ishtar, who is evidently conceived 
as the goddess of fertility and productiveness, 
symbolises, it seems, the lifegiving earth, which 
loses, one by one, its adornments as it passes - 
into the dark prison-house of winter, to have 
them rcstored to it at springtime, as nature 
awakens with the returning love of the youthful 
sun-god. || 

Another Ishtar is Ishtar of Arbela, daughter of 
Asshur, and sister of Marduk, styled by Esar- 
haddon ‘lady of ladies, terrible in onslaught, lady 
of battle, queen of the gods,’ a martial goddess, 
who appears to Asshurbanipal in a vision, armed 
with quivers and a bow, and brandishing a sword, 
and promises him victory against his foes. Ishtar 
of Uruk (Erekh) plays an important part in the 
legend of Izdubar (Gilgamish): when the hero has 
delivered Uruk from the Elamites, who have been 
besieging it, and won for himself the crown, Ishtar 
offers him her hand: he refuses it, reproaching her 
with the levity with which she had chosen and 


* The following quotations fronr Assyr. sources are taken from 
G. A. Barton’s study, ‘The Semitic Ishtar Cult,’ in Hebratca, 
April-July, 1893, and Oct. 1893-Jan. 1894, where the Inscriptions 
in which they occur are translated at length. Cf. also Tiele, 
Bab.-Ass. Gesch. 626-528. Nana is also identified with Ishtar ; 
but it has not seemed necessary, for the purpose of the present 
article, to pursue this subject. 

t Jb. p. 132; 

t Schrader, KAT? p. 117 (on Jg 218), 

§ KAT? 33317, 

|| The poem may he read also in Sayce’s Hibbert Leotures, 
or in A. Jeremias, Die Bab.-Ass. Vorstellungen vom 
Leben nach dem Tode (1887), p. 10 ff. 
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discarded her former husbands.* Here Ishtar is 
not only lavish with her love, but appears almost 
as a polyandrous goddess.t In other respects the 
‘lady of Uruk’ resembles Ishtar of Nineveh. 
Ishtar of Babylon is addressed in a hymn as 
‘mother of the gods, fulfiller of the commands of 
Bil, producer of verdure, lady of mankind, be- 
gettress of all, mother Ishtar, whose might no god 
approaches,’ and whose aid andsympathy asuppliant 
may expect to receive.t This was the goddess 
under whose protection, in virtue of a singular 
custom—reported independently by Herodotus (i. 
199),§ the author of Bar 6**-, and Strabo (xvi. 1. 20), 
—the women of Babylon placed themselves by the 
sacrifice of their chastity. 

Lastly, Ishtar is identified with the planet 
Venus: on this aspect of her nature it will be 
sufficient, however, to refer to the passages trans- 
lated in Schrader, KAT? on Je 919, or in Sayce, 
Hibb. Lect. p. 253. (cf. p. 269=Jeremias, /zdubar- 
Nimrod, Ὁ. 62). 

Though Ishtar was thus variously localised, her 
general attributes remained the same. She occupied 
a place in the Assyr. Pantheon next to Asshur 
himself :|| in particular, she was (1) the lady (or 
mistress) of the locality in which she was wor- 
shipped ; (2) queen of the gods, and princess of 
heaven and earth; (3) a warrior goddess; (4) the 
goddess of generation and productivity; (5) she 
was identified with the planet Venus. These 
aspects of her nature are retained as her cult 
travels westwards, sometimes one being more 
prominent than the other, sometimes several being 
combined. 7 

From the notices contained in OT itself, it would 
not be possible to determine the ideas associated 
with the Pheen. ‘Ashtart, or the character of her 
rites ; but there are many independent indications 
which make these clear. She must have been pre- 
eminently the goddess of sexual passion. By 
Greeks and Pheenicians alike she 15 habitually 
identified with ᾿Αφροδίτη ; and there are sufficiently 
definite allusions to the unchaste character of the 
rites with which she was worshipped.** Lucian 
(De dea Syria, § 4) visited a great temple of Aphro- 
dite in Byblus (Gebal), in which the rites of Adonis 
(who corresponded to TAMMUZ, g.v.) were per- 
formed: here such women as would not shave 
their hair in commemoration of his burial, were 
obliged to sell themselves to a stranger, the money 
received being expended on a sacrifice to Aphrodite 
(cf. the Bab. custom referred to above). At 
Aphaka in the Lebanon therc was a temple of 
Aphrodite,tt the rites practised at which were of 
such a character that they were suppressed by 
Constantine (Euseb. Vit. Const. iii. 55). 

Again, as we saw, Ishtar was ‘queen of the 
gods, and princess of heaven and earth’; and it 
scarcely admits of doubt that the ‘Queen of 


* Barton, Hebraica, Oct. 1893-Jan. 1894, p. 1 ff.; Sayce, Z.¢. p. 
246 ff.; Jeremias, Jzdubar-Nimrod (1891), p. 24 f. 

+ W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.? p. 56. 

1 Barton, pp. 15-17; Jeremias, ζ.6. p. 58f.; Zimmern, Bab. 
Busspsalmen, Ὁ. 33 ff. 

δ Μύλιττα, as Hdt. calls the goddess (whom he identifies with 
Aphrodite), is probably Belit,—the word rendered ‘lady’ in the 
extracts cited above, and the fem. of Bel (Ba‘al), lord. 

|| How fully, in the popular creed, Ishtar became the goddess 
κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν, may be inferred from the fact that the plur. 
tshtardt was used to express the idea of female divinities in 
general (KAT? 180). 

J] The etymology of Jshtar, as of ‘Ashtart, is obscure: there 
is no apparent Sem. derivation, and the conjectures that have 
been offered are not satisfactory ; the Arab. 'athara (Barton, 
p. 71) is not to fall simply, but to stumble or trip. It is, perhaps, 
of non-Sem. origin (KA7T2179; Sayce, Hibb. Lect. 252f.). The 
gender of the deity, after it was adopted by the Phenicians, 
Hie marked externally by the addition of the fem. termina- 

lone 

** Hence her worship may be alluded to in passages such as 
Hos 413.14, Jer 220 etc. 

tt Sozom. Eccl. His*. ii. 5; Zosimus, i. 58,—cited by Barton, 
Dp. 32. 


Heaven,’ to whom, in Jeremiah’s day, the women 
of Judah offered cakes (0 23, a peculiar term) 
and other sacrifices (Jer 718. 44!7) was either 
the Assyr. Ishtar,* or her Phen. counterpart 
‘Ashtart. ‘Celestial,’ now, is an epithet applied 
to ‘Ashtart elsewherc. Sanchoniathon (p. 30) 
speaks of Astarte as daughtcr of Οὐρανός; and 
Sozomen remarks that the Aphrodite mentioned 
above as worshipped at Aphaka, was called there 
Οὐρανία. The temple of Οὐρανία ᾿Αφροδίτη, also, in 
Ashkelon, mentioned by Herodotus (i. 105), and 
stated by him to be the oldest of that goddess of 
which he could learn, can hardly be any other than 
the temple of ‘Ashtart, referred toin 18317 All 
this becomes clearer if we supplement the some- 
what scanty notices which we possess of ‘Ashtart 
herself by the more abundant materials relating to 
Aphrodite. For not only did Aphrodite correspond 
in general character to ‘Ashtart, but nothing is 
more certain than that her attributes were largely 
moulded upon those of ‘Ashtart, and that many 
elements in her cult were of Pheen. origin. Already 
Homer frequently speaks of Aphrodite as Κύπρις 
(Jd. v. 330, etc.) and Κυθέρεια (Od. viii. 288, ete.), and 
alludes to her temple at Paphos,t+ which, then and 
afterwards, was so celebrated that no term is 
more frequently applied to Venus by classical 
writers than Paphia or Cypria. Cyprus, however, 
is known independently to have been not only 
colonised from Pheenicia, but also (see above) to 
have been devoted to the worship of ‘Ashtart ; and 
according to Herodotus (/.c.), the Cyprians them- 
selves declared their temple (at Paphos) to have 
been founded from that of Οὐρανία ᾿Αφροδίτη at 
Ashkelon ; while the temple of the same deity in 
Cythera, the island off the 8. coast of Lacedemon, 
reputed to be the oldest and most sacred of Aphro- 
dite in Greece (Pausan. 111. 23. 1), is stated likewise 
by Herodotus (¢b.) to have been a Phcen. founda- 
tion. Cicero also speaks (N. 1). 111. 8 59) of four 
distinct Venuses, one being ‘ Syria Cyproque con- 
cepta, que Astarte vocatur, quam Adonidi nupsisse 
proditum est.” That Aphrodite was the goddess of 
sexual passion, needs, of course, no proof; and 
Cyprus was the chief centre, whence her worship 
was diffused through the Gr. world. But, secondly, 
she often bore in Greece also the title Ovpavia ; 
temples of ᾿Αφροδίτη Οὐρανία are thus mentioned, 
not only at Cythera, but also at Athens, Argos, 
Corinth, Thebes, and elsewhere ;§ and speaking of 
the one at Athens, Pausanias expressly remarks 
(i. 14. 7) that Οὐρανία was reverenced first by the 
Assyrians, then by the Paphians of Cyprus, and 
the Pheenicians dwelling in Ashkelon, from whom 

* See the essays on the ‘Queen of Heaven’ by Schrader in the 
Berichte of the Berlin Academy, 1886, p. 489 f., andin the Z. fiir 
Assyr. 1888, pp. 356-360 ; and by Kuenen in his Abhandlungen, 
1894, p. 206. These scholars point to an inscription in which 
among 20 titles of ‘the lady (bilit) of countries, the queen 
(matkatu), Ishtar,’ there actually occurs that of ‘queen 
(malkatw) of heaven.’ Schrader further remarks that there is 
independent evidence of an ‘Ashtar, conceived specially as a 
celestial goddess, being prominent at the same time in the name 
‘‘Athar of Heaven,’ mentioned in the inscriptions of Asshur- 
banipal, as the goddess of a N. Arabian tribe (KAZ? on Jer 718; 
on ‘Athar=‘Ashtar, see below). Cf. also Sayce, Hibb. L. pp. 
261, 269f. (=Jeremias, U.c. 62f.). 

+ Cf. how, on a bilingual votive tablet found at Athens (CJS 
1. i, 115), an Ascalonite ‘Abd‘ashtart οὗρῦκ ΠΊΠΦΨΨἽΣ}) is 


called in the Gr. text ᾿Αφροδίσιος. Certain types of the coins of 
Ashkelon also exhibit the head of Astarte: B. V. Head, Hist. 
Numorum, 1887, Ὁ. 679f.; De Sauley, Numismatique de la Terre 
Sainte, 1874, pp. 179f., 202 (No. 13), 206 (No. 2). The dove, 
which (see below) was sacred to ‘Ashtart, is also a standing 
feature on the imperial coins of Ashkelon; see De Saulcy, é.c. 
p. 179, Nos. 9 and 10 (both with head of the goddess), 189-191 
(Augustus), Nos. 8, 10, 11, 13, etc., and Plate ix. 5, 6. 

t Od. 8, 362: ἡ 3° ἄρα Kixpey ἵκανε φιλομμειδὴς ᾿Αφροδίτη *Es 
Tlagov, ἔνθα δὲ of τέμενος βωμός τε θυηείς ; cf. din. i, 415-41. | 

8 ῬΑΙΞΙ i, 14:7, 19:2... 11 ὃ59. 8: va. 90. 6. 25. 1.1 Vill. 8. 2. τχ- 
16. 8. The Greeks often understood Οὐρανία to be the goddess 
of loftier, purer love, as opposed to ᾿αφροδίτη πάνδημος, who 
represented the merely sensual passion (Xen. Symp. viii. 9; 
Paus. ix. 16. 4, Bekk.). 
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her cult was introduced mto Cythera. Then, 
thirdly, Ishtar, as shown above, was also a martial 
goddess. From the mere fact that Saul’s armour 
was deposited by the Philistines in the temple of 
‘Ashtart at Ashkelon, it could hardly be inferred 
that ‘Ashtart bore there a martial character (for 
trophies of a victory might be dedicated to any 
deity); but there are some other indications which 
support this supposition. In the temple of Cythera, 
which, as we have seen, was founded from 
Pheenicia, if not from Ashkelon, the statue of 
the goddess was ἃ ξόανον ὡπλισμένον (Paus, 111. 23. 1). 
At Corinth and Sparta also there was an ᾿Αφροδίτη 
ὡπλισμένη (1b. li. 5. 1; 111. 15. 10, Bekk.); several 
epigrams in the anthology (Jacobs, ii. 677-679) 
describe Aphrodite as armed with helmet and 
spear ; she also receives the epithet νικηφόρος, and 
is represented with the weapons of Ares (as in the 
well-known statue called the Venus of Capua).* 
Nor was the influence of the Pheen. ‘Ashtart con- 
fined to the Gr. world. The worship of the Rom. 
Venus, originally a goddess of springtime, of 
gardens, of blossoming vegetation, assimilated 
many elements from her cult. Mention has been 
made already of the great Phen. temple of ‘Ashtart 
at Eryx in Sicily ; and this seems to have formed 
a centre as influential for the diffusion of her rites 
in Italy as Paphos or Cythera had been for their 
diffusion in Greece. That the goddess worshipped 
at Eryx was identified by the Romans with Venus, 
can be readily shown: who does not recollect 
Horace’s ‘ Erycina ridens, Quam Jocus circumvolat 
et Cupido’ (Carm. i. 2. 33f.), or the passage in 
which Virgil connects her with the Venus of 
Cyprus, ‘Tum vicina astris Erycino in vertice 
sedes Fundatur Veneri Idahwe’ (4/n. v. 759f.)? t+ 
Venus Victrix and Venus Genetrix, also, just 
develop ideas which we have already seen com- 
bined in ᾿Αφροδίτη Οὐρανία, viz. that of the martial 
goddess of victory, and that of the fertile mother 
of all.t 

Some account of the temple and rites of the 
Paphian Aphrodite is given by Tacitus (Hist. ii. 
2.3).§ Κινύρας, a personage who plays a consider- 
able part in Cyprian mythology (cf. Jd. xi. 19-23), 
was its reputed founder; the priests of the goddess, 
who were also kings, were styled Κινυραδαί, Only 
male victims were offered in sacrifice to her, kids 
being accounted the best for purposes of ezti- 
spicium, for their skill in which her priests were 
famed. No blood, however, was shed upon the 
altar, which, though standing in the open air, was 
supposed never to be rained upon. ‘The goddess 
herself was symbolised by a cone.|| Her devotees 
were initiated with impure rites.§] Doves were 

* Preller, Griech. Mythol.3 i. pp. 2792. 8, 280%, 2811, 

t Votive tablets found at Eryx bear also the inscription 
VENEREI Ervoinal (CLL 7253-5, 7257). 

t See further, Preller, Rom. Mythol.3 i. pp. 435, 437, 442 f., 445. 

§ On the site, dimensions, etc. of the ancient temple, in so 
far as they can be recovered by excavation, the report of the 
Cyprus Exploration Fund in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
1588, pp. 149-224, supersedes everything that had been previously 
written. (The statements of Di Cesnola in his work on Cyprus 
are highly untrustworthy; see ἐδ. p. 204f.; Gardner, New 
Chapters in Greek History, p. 176.) The priucipal ancient 
notices respecting the temple are collected by M. R. James, 
ab. p. 175-192. 

ἢ Simulacrum dea non effigie humana, continuus orbis latiore 
initio tenuem in ambitum meta moda exsurgens, et ratio in 
obscuro. Upon the coins of Cyprus, struck under the Rom. 
emperors, in the name of the κοινὸν Kuzpiwy, this sacred cone, 
standing in its temple, with a dove, or doves, on the roof, is a 
constant feature ; see Perrot et Chipiez, Hist. of Art in Cyprus 
and Phen. figs. 58, 199, 202 (Eng. tr. i. pp. 123, 276, 281); Rawlin- 
son, Hist. of Pheen. p. 145; or Head, p. 628. Stone cones about 
a yard in height, also, no doubt, symbolising the goddess, have 
been found at Athiénau (Golgi), and in Gozzo (Gaulus) and 
Malta (Perrot et Chip. figs. 205, 223); and a cone is often 
firured on gems, etc. (ὃ. figs. 29, 232, ch. iv. end). 

“| Clem, Alex. Protrep. pp. 12, 13; Aruob. adv. Gentes, v. 19; 
Justin, xviii. δ. Cf. the close of the passage of Hdt. (i. 199) 
referred to above, ἐνιαχῇ δὲ καὶ τῆς Κύπρου ἰστὶ παραπλήσιος 
τούτῳ vb ues. 


sacred to her.* A large number of inscriptions 
have been found at Paphos, headed Παφίᾳ ᾿Αφρο- 
δίτῃ : in many of these parents dedicate their 
children to the goddess. t 

‘Ashtart appears to have been generally repre- 
sented as a female figure, somewhat short in stature, 
usually naked, with rounded limbs, but sometimes 
draped, the handssupporting the breasts, or some- 
times with one holding a dove in her bosom ;§ 
terra-cotta statuettes of this description are found 
not only in Cyprus, but also upon most of the 
isles and coasts of the AWgean Sea. Figs. 381, 
382 in Perrot and Chipiez’ work are particularly 
interesting. The right hand here supports the 
breast, while the left hand is extended downwards 
in front: may figures of this kind, one is tempted 
to ask, have formed the type out of which the 
Venus of Medici was ultimately developed?|| Clay 
figures, of the same general type, usually con- 
sidered to represent Ishtar, are also found in 
large numbers in the ruins of Mesopotamia, and at 
Susa. J 

In some localities ‘Ashtart seems further to have 
been regarded as a moon-goddess. Thus Lucian 
(De dea Syria, § 4), speaking of the temple at 
Sidon, mentioned above, says, ws μὲν αὐτοὶ λέγουσιν, 
᾿Αστάρτης ἐστίν: ᾿Αστάρτην δ᾽ ἐγὼ δοκέω Σεληναίην 
ἔμμεναι; and Herodian declares (v. 6. 10) that 
Οὐρανίαν Φοίνικες ᾿Αστροάρχην ὀνομάζουσι, σελήνην εἶναι 
θέλοντες. ** 

How this transformation of the character οἱ 
Ishtar ΤΊ took place is not perfectly certain. It is 
conceivable that Ba‘al, as Ba‘al Shamaim (Ba‘al of 
heaven), was identified with the sun; and hence 
his consort ‘Ashtart might not unnaturally be 
regarded as the moon. Another explanation is, 
however, possible. There was great intercourse in 
antiquity between Pheenicia and Egypt; and the 
influence of Egypt is papal impressed upon 
Phen. art. The Egyp. goddesses Isis and Hathor, 
now, are habitually represented as supporting upon 


* Cf. Antiphanes, ap. Athen. vi. 71, p. 257, xiv. 70, p. 655 3 and 
the Paphize columbs of Martial (viii. 28), etc. Many representa. 
tions of doves in marble and terra-cotta have been found in 
and about the site of the temple. The dove is also often figured 
on the coins of Paphos, sometimes with the head of Aphrodite 
on the obverse: see J. P. Six’s Essay on the Coins of Cyprus in 
the Revue Numismatique, 1883 (p. 269ff.), pp. 355-357, 364 
(where No, 36 =Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, x. 47), and Pl 
vii. 18. 

+ Le Bas and Waddington, Inscriptions recueillies en Grece, 
etc., 2794, 2798 (here ὁ ἀρχὸς τῶν Κινυραδῶν dedicates his grand- 
son), 2801: Journ. of Hell. Studies, l.c. p. 225 ff. Nos. 8, 33, 
35, 39, 41, 42, etc.; p. 259. 

t Perrot et Chipiez, fig. 291, from Tharros in Sardinia; fig. 
321, from Cyprus; figs. 374, 375, with strange heads, and huge 
ears and earrings; figs, 379, 380; fig. 417=Rawl. p. 204 (four 
well-modelled figures, ona sarcophagus, from Amathus); fig. 550 
(two figures, on a decorated patera, now at Athens, with an 
Aram. inscription, yop 33 7337: Euting, Punische Steine, Ὁ. 
33f.). In fig. 150, from Cyprus, the hands are on the waist; 
similarly in a bas-relief from Ashkelon, fig. 314 (Eng. tr. ii. fig. 
38 (fig. 277 of the orig. =fig. 1, vol. ii. of tr.)). 

8 Fig. 20; fig. 142=Rawl. Phen. p. 327; fig. 323, from Sardinia. 
The figures, similar in general appearance, but holding a disc 
on the breast, may represent the same goddess (δ. fig. 193; fig. 
233, from Sardinia (these two also in Rawl. p. 142); fig. 290, from 
Tharros ; fig. 324; likewise the seated figures, with the hands on 
the knees (fig. 299, fig. 322). Whether figures of the type repre- 
sented in fig. 345, draped, with the hands straight down the 
sides, also represent her, is uncertain. 

|| E. Curtius, ‘Das Phén. Urbild der Mediceischen Venus,’ 
in the Archdol. Zeit. 1869, p. 63; cf. Perrot et Chip. pp. 556f., 
627 [Eng. tr. ii. 155, 225]. 

4“ See Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 477; Loftus, Chaldea 
and Susiana, p. 379f. (of the Persian age); Perrot and Chip. 
Hist. of Artin Chald. and 4.48. i. 80, 83 (fig. 16); Rawl. Ane. 
Mon.4 i. 140; Heuzey, Les figurines antiques de terre cuite du 
Musée du Louvre (1883), Plate ii. 3, 4; iii. (cf. those from Cyprus, 
iv., ix. 4, δ, x. 7, xi. 5; and Rhodes, xii. 5); and in the Rev. 
Arch. xxxix. (1885), pp. 1-10. 

** Whether the naine ASHTEROTH-KARNAIM contains an allusion 
to this aspect of ‘Ashtart (‘the ‘Ashtarts of the two horns’) is 
uncertain ; Karnaim may be the naine of a locality (‘‘Ashtaroth 
of—i.e. near—Karnaim’). 

tt For Ishtar, though sister of Shamash (the sun-god), is 
daughter of Sin (the moon-god), not the moon-goddess herself. 
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their head, between two cow-horns, the solar disc.* 
Isis, further, is stated by Plutarch to have jour- 
neyed to Byblus (Gebal), where she was called by 
some’ Acrdpry ;t and in the famous Stele of Yehaw- 
melek, king of Gebal, the king is represented as 
making his offerings before a horned goddess, 
closely resembling the Egyp. Isis, while the accom- 
panying inscription is a Peer addressed by him 
to his ‘mistress, the lady of Gebal.’+ Philo of 
Byblus says also that ’Acrdpry ἡ μεγίστη . . . ἐπέθηκε 
τῇ ἰδίᾳ κεφαλῇ βασιλείας παράσημον κεφαλὴν Tavpou 
(Sanchoniathon, ed. Orelli, P. 34). In the light of 
these facts it is not impossible, as Meyer suggests, 
that the disc and horns with which ‘Ashtart was 
represented may have been misunderstood, and 
ΑἸ to be the symbols of the full and crescent 
moon respectively. 

‘Ashtart, then, if what has been said above be 
correct, was the link connecting Ishtar with Aphro- 
dite and with Venus. Born originally in the far 
E., the goddess was born again, for the Greeks, 
from the foam (ἀφρός) by Cyprus; and once brought 
under touch of the creative genius of Greece, her 
character was transformed ; particular aspects of it 
were made more prominent; if in one direction she 
was identified more and more with the sensuous 
side of human nature, in other directions her attri- 
butes were idealised; she furnished art with its 
most attractive ideals of female grace and beauty 
(see already 11. xiv. 214-217—her κεστὸν ἱμάντα) ; 
she became even the personification of the all- 
pervading, living force of nature. ‘Comme la 
nature méme dont se résumaient et se personni- 
fiaicnt sous ce nom toutes les énergies, Astarté, 
yraie souveraine du monde, dans son activité sans 
repos, ne cessait de détruire et de créer, de créer et 
de détruire. Par la guerre et par les fléaux de 
tout genre, elle éliminait les étres inutiles et 
vieillis ; en méme temps, par l’amour et la généra- 
tion, elle présidait au perpétuel renouvellement de 
la vie.’§ This far-reaching conception of the 
range of her activity is exhibited strikingly in a 
passage placed by Plautus in the mouth of an 
Athenian woman,|| and in the fine exordium, 
addressed to the ‘Aineadum genetrix,’ with which 
Lucretius opens his great poem, De rerum natura.4 

Traces of a corresponding Sem. deity elsewhere.— 
There was a 8S, Sem. male deity, ‘Athtar (which 


agrees phonetically with Ishtar; cf. vow, oll}, 


ete.), mentioned in the Saban inscriptions (from 
San‘4, the capital of Yemen); but little definite 
is at present known about him, except that the 
gazelle or antelope was sacred to him,** 

There are also some compound names of deities, 
in which ‘Ashtar (or ‘Ashtart) forms part. Mesha‘ 
relates (Stone, /.c.) that he ‘devoted’ 7000 Isr. 
captives to worinyy, 1.6. ‘Ashtar-chemosh, or‘ Ashtar 
of Chémésh. Among the Pheenicians, also, we find 
Milk'ashtaré, a deity formed by combination of the 


* See representations in Rawlinson, Hist. of Anc. Eg. i. 365, 
868 ; or Maspero, The Dawn of Civilisation, pp. 132, 175, 177, 187. 

¢ De Osir. et Iside, ὃ 15. 

1 007 1. 1. 1. See representations in Rawlinson, Hist. of 
Phen. p. 340; or Perrot et Chipiez, i. p. 69; cf. also the impos- 
ing bronze figure in the last-nained work, p. 78 (fig. 26). The 
name of this goddess is not given; but it is highly probable that 
it was ‘Ashtart; coins of Byblus exhibit habitually a cone 
(which, as has been shown, was her symbol), standing in the 
court of a temple (see the excellent representation in Perrot et 
Chip. fig. 19 (p. 61), or Rawl. Phen. p. 146). 

§ Perrot et Chipiez, p. 69; cf. 321, and esp. 626-628 [Eng. 
tr. i. 69f., 331 f., il. 224-226). 

{ ‘Diva Astarte, hominum deorumque vis, vita, salus: rursus 
eadem qu est Pernicies, mors, interitus. Mare, tellus, celum, 
sidera, Jovis quecumque templa colimus, eius ducuntur nutu, 
illi obtemperant, Eam spectant’ (Mercator, LV. vi. 825 ff.). 

“ See parallels from earlier Gr. poets in Munro’s notes ad loc. 

** Mordtmann and Miller, Sab. Denkmdler, 1883, p. 66; W. R. 
Smith, &#S2 p. 466. Cf. Barton, ζ.6. p. 53ff.; Bathgen, pp. 117- 
121. The epithet jprw seems to indicate that he was viewed as 
the rising (morning) star; cf. Hommel, Sud-Arab. Chrestom.., 
1898, p. 83. 


attributes of Milk (Molech) * and ‘Ashtart (CIS 
I, i, 81 250°; and in the Inscr. of Ma'subt), and 
Eshmunashtart (ib. 245). Among Aram.-speak- 
ing peoples 1Avy became rAny (ef. δ, sadn, ete), 
which was soon written sny,~ whence ᾿Αταργάτις 


(Palmyrene anynny,§ Syr. VAs32, also represented 


by Δερκετώ), t.e. “Athtar of ‘Ati,|| the name of a 
deity much worshipped in parts of Syria, esp. at 
Hierapolis (between Antioch and Edessa), and also 
(2 Mac 1276) at Karnion (probably either near 
to, or identical with, ‘Ashteroth-Kamaim: see 
ASHTAROTH). 


See, further, Roscher’s Ausf. Lexicon der Griech. u. Rom. 
Blythol. (1884-1890), arts. ASTARTE (by E. Meyer), and APHRO- 
DITE (by Roscher and Furtwangler), pp. 396 ff., 400 ff. ; Farnell, 
Cults of the Greek States, chs. xxi.-xxili. (which appeared since 
the above article was written). S. R. DRIVER. 


ASHURITES (πῃ, B Oacepel, A Θασούρ, Luc. 
’"E¢pt).—One of the tribes over whom Ishbosheth 
ruled (2 8 2°). The name is clearly corrupt, for 
neither the Assyrians (wx), nor the Arabian tribe 
(ovmsixy Gn 25%) can be intended. Ewald, Thenius, 
Wellh. follow the Pesh. and Vulg. in reading ‘ the 
Geshurites’ (3), whose territory bordered on 
that of Gilead (Jos 125 13"), and who might there- 
fore be suitably included here. It has been urged, 
however, against this view, that Geshur was an 
independent kingdom at this time (cf. 2 Κ 33 13%), so 
that Ishbosheth could not have exercised control 
over it. We must therefore read, with Kohler, 
Klost., Kirkp., and Budde δῇ ‘the Asherites,’ 
1.6. the tribe of Asher (cf. Jg 152); this reading is 
supported by the Targ. of Jonathan (we π'31 $y), 
and agrees well with the context ; according to the 
latter, the dominions of Ishbosheth extended from 
Asher to Benjamin on the W. of Jordan, and 
further included the large tract of Gilead on the E. 

J. F. STENNING. 

ASHYATH (mvy).—An Asherite (1 Ch 733), 


ASIA (’Acla) was the Roman province which 
embraced the W. parts of the great peninsula 
now called Asia Minor, including the countries 
Mysia, Lydia, Caria, and great part of Phrygia, 
with the Dorian, Ionian, and Afolian coast-cities, 
the Troad, and the islands off the coast (Lesbos, 
Chios, Samos, Patmos, Cos, etc.). The name, as 
thus used, was created by the Rom. administra- 
tion. The Gr. geographers generally employed 
the name Asia to denote the whole continent; but 
the Romans during the 2nd cent. B.C. were 
accustomed to term the Pergamenian sovereigns 
(with whom they were in close political relations) 
‘kings of Asia’; and when Attalus III. bequeathed 
his kingdom to Rome in 133, it was formed into 
a province, and named Asia. With rare excep- 
tions, historians and geographers under the earlicr 
Roman Empire use the name Asia only in 
two senses,—either the Roman province or the 
entire continent. About A.D. 285, Asia was 
greatly reduced in size, Caria, Phrygia, Lydia, 
and Mysia (Hellespontus) being separated from it ; 
and the name Asia was then restricted to the 
coast-cities and the lower valleys of the Meander, 
Cayster, Hermus, and Caicus. In the NT, 
as is generally agreed, ‘Asia’ means the Rom. 
province (Ac 2° being a possible exception). At 
hirst Pergamos was the capital of the province ; 

* See the writer’s note on Dt 1819, 

+ Clermont-Ganneau, Recuetl d'Archéol. Orientale, i. (1888) 


| p. 81. 


t Cf. Strabo, p. 785, ᾿Αταργάτιν δὲ τὴν ᾿Αθώραν [καλοῦσι]; and 
see Noldeke in the ZDMG, 1870, pp. 92, 109; E. Meyer, τὸ. 1877, 
pp. 730-734. The N. Arabian ‘‘Athar of Heaven’ has been 
already mentioned above. 

δ De Vogtié, Syrie Centrale, No. 3, p. 8. 
Bathgen, pp. 63-75. 

| On the deity called ‘Ati, cf. Bathgen, p. τὸ ἢ. 


See further 
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but after a time the superior advantages of Ephesus 
gave it the pre-eminence, and the rule was that 
the governors must land there. Under Augustus, 
and even earlier, Ephesus was the supreme ad- 
ministrative centre of Asia, and the headquarters 
of the great provincial officials; but the title 
‘First of Asia’ (rparn’Aclas) was keenly contested 
also by Pcrgamos and Smyrna. The governor, 
who bore the title proconsul, was appointed by the 
Senate by lot from among the senior ex-consuls ; 
not less than five years must have elapsed between 
consulship and proconsulship; and, owing to the 
number of ex-consuls, the usual interval became 
longer as time passed (being twelve or more 
years in the 2nd ceut.). As a rule, the office was 
annual ; but in exceptional cases a second year, 
and still more rarely even a third year, of office 
was permitted. Asia was one of the most wealthy 
and populous and intellectually active of the 
Rom. provinces ; hence the natural sequence of 
the work done by Paul and Barnabas on their first 
journey was to preach in the great cities of Asia; 
and this was evidently St. Paul’s intention on his 
second journey, until he found himself prevented 
from speaking the word in Asia (Ac 16°). The 
evangelisation of Asia was reserved for the third 
journey, when, during St. Paul’s residence of two 
years and three months in Ephesus, ‘the entire 
population of Asia heard the word’ (Ae 19); 
partly on account of the frequency with which the 
provincials came to Ephesus for trade, religion, 
law, or festivals; partly through missions of St. 
Paul’s coadjutors to the leading cities of the 
province. In OT Apocr., dating before the forma- 
tion of the Rom. province, the term Asia denotes 
the continent. On the Asian Jews, see the cities 
Cos, ErHEsus, LAODICEA, ete. 


LiITERATURE.—The hest article on Asia is in Ruggiero, Dizio- 
nario Hpigrajico dt Antichita Romane: see also Marquardt, 
Rom. Staatsverwaltung, i. ΠΡ 333-349 ; Mommsen, Provinces of 
the Rom. Emp. (Rom. Gesch. v.) ch. viii.; and Ramsay, His- 
torical Geography of Asia Minor, chs. A-E: the account of the 
proconsuls of Asia given by Waddington, Jastes de la Province 
d’ Asie, requires to be supplemented by the list of governors in 
the Dizionario. ὟΝ, Μ. RAMSAY. 


ASIARCH (ἰΑσιάρχης) was the title of certain 
officials of the Rom. province Asia, whose num- 
ber, tenure of office, and mode of appointment are 
most obscure. Such widely divergent views are 
still held about the Asiarchate that it is hardly 
possible to give any adequate account of it in our 
limited space. The Asiarchs (like the analogous 
officials, Galatarch, Syriarch, Lykiarch, Pam- 
phyharch, etc.) were provincial, not municipal 
officials; and they exercised certain powers in 
the Association in which the whole province of 
Asia united for the worship of Rome and the 
Emperors, called Commune Asie (Κοινὸν ᾿Ασίας). 
That the Asiarchs were the high priests of the 
temples of the Imperial worship erected by the 
Commune Asie in Pergamos, Smyrna, Ephesus, 
Cyzicus, Sardis, and perhaps other cities (ἀρχιερεὺς 
τῆς ᾿Ασίας ναῶν τῶν, or ναοῦ τοῦ, ἐν Περγάμῳ, κ.τ.λ.), 15 
denied by some good authorities, but seems to us 
highly probable: we take the term A. as a popular 
conversational name, which gradually established 
itself even in official usage, for these ‘high priests 
of the temples of Asia.” We also regard it as 
probable (though it cannot be definitely proved) 
that, beyond the high priests of the temples in 
the individual cities, there was a supreme high 
priest as head of the entire provincial cult. These 
high priests seem, along with probably some other 
officials, to have formed a sort of Council, which 
managed the business of the Commune Asia, and 
had the disposal of certain funds intended for the 
maintenance of the Imperial temples and ecere- 
monial. The Commune Asie celebrated in the 


great cities of the province festivals with games, 
called Kowa ᾿Ασίας ἐν Σμύρνῃ, Λαοδικείᾳ, x.7.A. 3 and 
the games were presided over by an A., perhaps 
the supreme A., 1f we are right in supposing his 
existence. Itisnotimprob. that the Council of the 
Asiarchs sat at stated periods in the great cities 
alternately ; and that they assembled at the city 
where the Kowa ᾿Ασίας were being held. In that 
case the Asiarchs were prob. assembled at Ephesus 
for such a purpose when they sent advice to St. 
Paul to consult his safety (Ac 19%!) ; and perhaps 
the festival had both brought together a vast 
crowd of the Asian populace, and shown clearly to 
the artisans that their trade in selling small shrines 
to the pilgrims and devotees who had flocked to 
the festival was dwindling. The tenure of office of 
the Asiarchs, ace. to our view, was four years (a 
term which was very common for such offices in 
the E. provinces); but some high authorities hold 
that the Asiarchs were appointed annually. It is 
certain that the proconsul governing Asia (which 
see) took some part in the appointment; but the 
details are doubtful and disputed. An A. enjoyed 
great dignity in his native city, and coins or in- 
scriptions of very many eities in the province com- 
memorate the names of Asiarchssprung from thence. 
They acted, doubtless, as presidents in local 
festivals as well as in the provincial games (Kowa 
᾿Ασίας), and, of course, incurred in such cases con- 
siderable expense, part of which was compulsory, 
but most was voluntary (from ambition, or gener- 
osity, or ostentation). 


LITERATURE.—Brandis in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopedte, 
arts. ‘Archiereus’ and ‘ Asiarches’; Monceaux, De Communit 
Asie; Biichner, De Neocoria ; Mommsen, Provinces of the Rom. 
Emp. (Rémische Geschichte, vol. v.) ch. viii.; Lightfoot, Θέ. 
Ignatius and St. Polycarp, ii. Ὁ. 987 ff.; Beurlier, Le Cutte 
Imperial; Guiraud, Les assemblées provinciales de ? Empire 
Romain; Hicks, Ancient Gr. Inscrip. in the Brit. Mus. iii. Ὁ. 
87; Ramsay, Classical Rev. iii. Ὁ. 174 ff., Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia, i. pp. 55-58, and ii. ch. xi. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

ASIBIAS (A ‘Ao: Bias, B‘AceBelas), 1 Es 97°6,—One 
of the sons of Phoros or Parosh who agreed to put 
away his ‘ strange’ wife; answering to Malchijah 
(2) in Ezr 1025 (a:2)9, but A ᾿Ασαβιά, 8 Σαβ-, B om.). 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

ASIDE, that is, on (or to) one side, has a moral 
sense=astray, in Ps 14° ‘They are all gone a., 
they are all together become filthy’; Sir 2’ ‘go 
not a., lest ye fall.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ASIEL (sywy).—4. Grandfather of Jehu a 
Simeonite ‘prince’ (1 Ch 4%). 2. (Asihel) One of 
tive writers employed by Ezra to transcribe the law 
(2 Es 14%). 3. (ἀσιήλ; Heb. bxvwy; AV Asael) A 
forefather of Tobit (To 1). Probably a corrupt 
form of the name Jahzeel (Sysm: Gn 4053), a son of 
Naphtali; A. is said to belong to this tribe. 

J. Τί MARSHALL. 

ASIPHA (A ’Acedd, B Ἰασειφά), 1 Es 5°.—His 
sons were among the temple servants who returned 
with Zerubbabel. Called Hasupha (sxp%vn) Ezr 2%, 
Neh 7%. H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


ASMODEUS (13% To 38:17) is probably identi- 
cal with the evil demon of the ancient Persian 
religion, Aishma deeva=the ‘ covetous’ or ‘lustful 
demon.’ When the Hebrews borrowed the name, 
they connected it with πον, to destroy. Hence this 
is the being called ὁ ὀλεθρεύων in Wis 18%, and i738 
=6 ἀπολλύων in Rev 94. In the latter passage 
he is styled ‘angel of the abyss’ and ‘ king’ of the 
destructive creatures shaped like locusts, but with 
men’s faces and flowing hair. ‘The only mention 
of Asmodeeus in the Gr. Bible is in Tobit, where he 
is described as τὸ πονηρὸν δαιμόνιον ; Vulg. damonium 
nequissimum ; but in the Aram. and Heb. VSS 
‘King of the Shedhim.’ By this name he is known 


—E 


ASNAH 


in the Bab. Talmud (Pesachim 110a), and in the 
Tare. of Ec 115, In To 6 (159, Syr. Itala) we 
are told that he ‘loved’ Sarah, the daughter of 
Raguel, and that he slew seven men to whom she 
was married as soon as they entered the nuptial 
chamber (38). When Tobias visited Ragucl, he also 
at once loved Sarah, and yet naturally was afraid to 
marry her; but his companion, Raphael in disguise, 
taught him how to exorcise the demon by a fumiga- 
tion of the heart and liver of a fish. The demon fled 
to Upper Egypt, where he was pursued by Raphael 
and bound (‘To 8%), after which the pious couple 
lived in peace. The Shedhim are the δαιμόνια of the 
Gospel narrative. They were conceived by the 
Jews as distinct from the fallen angels of the Book 
of Enoch, in being mortal, of both sexes, and, 
according to some, the offspring of those angels 
and human mothers (Chagigah 16a; Edersheim, 
Life and Times of Jesus, ii. 759-763). As Sammael 
was head of all the Satans, so Asmodzeus was king 
of the demons, and the long-haired Lilith was 
their queen (Hrubin 1006). In Talmudic legends, 
Asmodzeus was implicated in Noah’s drunkenness ; 
and after revealing to Solomon the whereabouts of 
the worm Samir, which noiselessly shaped the 
stones of the temple, he dethroned that monarch 
for a while, assumed his appearance, and was the 
real author of the offences which history ascribes to 
Solomon. 


LITERATURE.—Girorer, Urchristenthum, i. 378-424; Kohut, 
Jiidische Angelologie und Déadmonologie, Ὁ. 72; Eisenmenger, 
Entdecktes Judenthum, 1898 edition, ch. xvi. 

J.T. MARSHALL. 

ASNAH (a3os=Aram. sins ‘thorn bush,’ ’Acevd). 
—The head of a family of Nethinim which returned 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2°°, 1 Es 55!™), 


ASOM (‘Acéu), 1 Es 9%,.—His sons were among 
those who put away their ‘strange’ wives. Called 
Hashum {πῦπ), Ezr 1033, 


ASP.—See SERPENT. 


ASPALATHUS (ἀσπάλαθος, balsamum, Sir 2415), 
—The name of an aromatic associated with 
cinnamon in the passage cited, but impossible to 
identify. Pliny (Nat. Hist. xii. 52, and xxiv. 68, 
69) speaks of a thorny plant known by this name, 
and which in the first passage he identifies with 
the Erysisceptrum, and in the second seems to 
distinguish from it. The same plant is alluded to 
by other ancient authors, but with such indefinite- 
ness that we are unable to identify it with any 
known plant. It is probable that there were two 
or more plants, and more than one vegetable 
product, known by this name. G. E. Post. 


ASPATHA (xnsox, Est 97).—The third son of 
Haman, put to death by the Jews. The name is 
perhaps from the Persian aspaddta, ‘given by the 
(sacred) horse’ (so Ges. Thesaurus, add.). 


H. A. WHITE. 
ASPHALT.—See BITUMEN. 


ASPHAR Pool (λάκκος ᾿Ασφάρ), 1 Mac 9.—A 
pool in the desert of Tekoa, or Jeshimon, where 
Jonathan and Simon the Maccabees encamped. 
The site is doubtful. C. R. CONDER. 


ASPHARASUS (’Acddpacos), 1 Es 58.—One of the 
leaders of the return under Zerubbabel. Called 
Mispar (1802), Ezr 22, and Mispereth (nq20>), Neh 77, 


ASRIEL (5y-wx, in AV of 1 Ch 7 Ashriel).—A 
Manassite (Jos 177, Nu 9051, in the latter the 
patron. Asrielite occurs). Acc. to the LXX of 
1 Ch 744 A.’s mother was an Aramitess, a concubine 
of Manasseh. J. A. SELBIE. 
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ASS.—4. (hon, 160 hdmdr ; ὄνος, ὑποζύγιον, asinus). 
Hamér is the gencriec name for the ass, and the 
specific designation of the he-ass (Arab. himdr). 

Few animals are mentioned more frequently in 
the Scriptures than the ass. It was used for a 
variety of purposes. 

(1) For riding. For this purpose it was used 
by both rich and poor. Moses took his wife and 
two sons on an ass to Egypt, passing through the 
Sinaitic desert (Ex 49°); Balaam rode a she-ass 
(Nu 2221-33); the unnamed prophet rode an ass 
(1 K_ 193% 23. 24. 27-29). sq did Achsah (Jos 15%, Jg 
114), the thirty sons of Jair (Jg 109), the sons of 
Abdon (Ja 1919, sAbivail (15.25%), Abitho- 
phel (2 S 17%), and Mephibosheth (2 8 19%), 
When it is said that Christ is ‘lowly,’ because He 
should ride on an ass (Zee 9°; comp. Mt 21"), 
the reference is not to any degradation in the 
riding of an ass, but to the peaceful nature of His 
advent. The horse was used in war, and a king 
coming on a horse would be surrounded by military 
circumstance and pomp. Asses are yet ridden by 
persons of rank in State and Church. There are 
many fine breeds of them, and every large city of 
the interior boasts its special strain. Many of 
these are sold at very high prices. They have a 
rapid walk, and an easy shufiling pace or short 
canter. They are exceedingly sure-footed. Some 
of thein are breast high, and weigh as much as a 
small horse. White asses (Jg 610) fetch specially 
high prices, and are very handsome beasts, while 
their caparisons are often quite magnificent. 
These consist of a thick stuffed saddle, often covered 
with crimson, or dark green, or other rich coloured 
cloth, bound with braids of brighter colours, and 
with silver ornaments and dangling tassels of 
woollen twist. The headstall and bridle are like- 
wise decorated with shells, silver studs, and plates, 
and not infrequently composed in part of silver 
chains. A collar of silver links, with a breastplate 
of the same metal, completes the adornment. 

(2) For burdens. Abraham probably loaded his 
ass with wood (Gn 22°); the sons of Jacob loaded 
their asses with corn (Gn 42727); Joseph sent 
twenty asses bearing the good things of Egypt to 
his father (Gn 45%); Jesse sent an ass-load of 

rovisions by David to Saul (1 8 16%); Abigail 
oaded her present to David on asses (1 S 2518), as 
also Ziba (28 161); the provisions for the feast at 
David’s coronation at Hebron were brought on asses 
(1 Ch 12%); asses were used in harvesting (Neh 
18:5. The ass is still the most universal of all 
beasts of burden in Bible lands. Small ones can 
be bought for a pound or two. There is a great 
variety in the breeds of pack-asses. Some are no 
larger than a Shetland pony, while others are as 
large as a small mule, and carry very heavy loads. 
They are very economical to keep, living on straw, 
thistles, stubble, and a very small quantity of 
grain, and standing any amount of exposure and 
harsh treatment. 

(3) For ploughing. The expression ear (Is 3074) 
means to plough (comp. 32%). It was net allowed 
to plough with an ox and an ass together (Dt 2910), 
The writer has seen a camel and an ass yoked 
together to a plough. The equation of force was 
made by tethering the ass at the long end of a cross- 
bar, which was fastened to the front of the plough. 
Doubtless the reason of this prohibition was the 
principle of the Mosaic law, that there should be 
no intermixtures. Thus priests could not have 
patched or parti-coloured garments. Piebald cattle 
could not be offered in sacrifice. Cattle could not 
gender with a diverse kind. A field might not be 
sown with mingled seed. A garment could not be 
made of two different sorts of stuffs, as linen and 
woollen. <A person with patches of leprosy, mixed 
with patches of clean skin, was unclean, while one 
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covered all over with leprosy was clean. This 
principle enters into the whole symbolic economy. 
t is intended to illustrate simplicity and purity. 
Asses’ milk is used as food by the Arabs, and 
is recommended for persons of scrofulous and 
tubercular tendencics. The flesh of the ass was 
not allowed to the Hebrews as food, because the 
animal does not divide the hoof and chew the cud. 
In the famine at the siege of Samaria, however, 
‘an ass’s head was sold for eighty picces of silver’ 
(2 K 6%) In Jg 15'° Samson says, ‘with the 
jawbone of an ass, heaps upon heaps.’ In the 
Heb. there is a fine alliteration, omdn Won Won 73 
‘with the Jawbone of an ass a heap, two heaps,’ 
the word for ass and heap being the same. 

2. The she-ass (jing dthén; ἡ ὄνος, ὄνος θήλεια ; 
asina, Arab. ’atan) was Balaam’s mount (Nu 
2971-33), Saul went to search for the stray she- 
asses of his father Kish (1 8 9°). The Shunammite 
rode one (2 K 4%*%), It has always been custom- 
ary to separate the females of the flocks and herds 
at times. David had an officer charged with the 
care of the she-asses at such times (1 Ch 27%), 
It is said that the vigour of the stock of the Egyp. 
ass is maintained by tying the she-asses at the 
border of the deserts on either side of the Nile 
Valley, so that they may receive the visits of the 
Asinus Onager, Pall., the original of the domestic 
ass of the East. 

3. The Heb. term ἽΝ, ‘ayir; πῶλος ; pullus asine ; 
Arab. jahsh, corresponds to four Eng. equivalents 
in the AV.—(1) Foal (Gn 32" 49"); (2) ass colt (Gn 
49), Jeg 106 12); (3) young ass (Is 8053); (4) 
colt (Job 1112, Zec 9°). The Arab. equivalent of 
the Heb. ‘ayir is, as before said, jahsh, 1.6. young 
ass, and not ‘ayir, which means the ass in general. 
The stupidity of the ass is proverbial in the East 
as well asin the West. The allusions to this quality 
in the Bible are not, however, unequivocal (Is 1°, 
Pr 263). 

4, Two words are used in the Heb. for the wild 
ass—(1) x28, pere’ (Gn 16", where Ishmael is called 
a wild ass man, Job 6 1112 24° 395, Is 3219. Jer 259, 
Hos 8°); (2) tity, ‘drédh (Job 39°, Dn 521, Chald. δ᾽ πη»). 
We have no philological grounds for determining 
the species referred to, nor any certainty that the 
terms are more specific than their Eng. equivalents. 
The parallelism in Job 39° does not necessarily 
imply two species. The Arabs have a large 
number of names for the lion, the camel, the 
horse, the ass, and other familiar animals. Tris- 
tram gives two species of wild asses as found in 
the deserts contiguous to Palestine, Asinus Onager, 
Pall., which he considers to be ‘@rédh, and Asinus 
hemippus, St. Hil., which he regards as pere’. For 
neither of these specifications does he give any 
philological authority. It is safe to believe that 
the scriptural writers had no particular species in 
view, but the general characteristics of all known 
wild asses. τ. Nabosn: 


ASSAMIAS(B‘Accaplas, A‘Acaulas, AV Assanias). 
—One of twelve priests entrusted with the holy 
vessels on the return to Jerus., 1 Es 859, 


ASSAPHIOTH (B ᾿Ασσαφείωθ, A ᾿Ασαφφιώθ, AV 
Azaphion), 1 Es 5°%.—His descendants returned 
with Zerubbabel among the sons of Solomon’s 
servants. Called Hassophereth (B ᾿Ασεφῆραθ, A 
᾿Ασεφόραθ), Ezr 25; Sophereth, Neh 7° (BA 
Σαφάραθ, καὶ -). H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


ASSASSIN.—Used in RV of Ac 21* as a transla- 
tion of the Greek σικάριος (AV ‘murderer’). St. 
Paul is said to have been mistaken by Lysias, the 
chief captain, for the EGYPTIAN who had ‘led into 
the wilderness the 4000 men of the Assassins.’ 

According to Jos. there arose in Judea during 


the procuratorslup of Felix a body of men called 
σικάριοι. ‘They were robbers, who carried under 
their garments a short sword, about the size of a 
Persian selmitar (ἀκινάκης), curved like a Roman 
δῖα, whence their name, which was of Latin 
origin. They used to commit their murders openly, 
and by day, mingling in the crowd at feasts. Their 
first conspicuous exploit was the murder—accord- 
ing to Josephus at the instigation of Felix—of 
Jonathan, son of Annas, who had been high priest 
(prob. in 55 or 56 A.D.). After this, men lived in 
constant dread of them. They were conspicuous 
under Felix, who sent troops against them, and 
at a later date they took a leading part in the 
Jewish War, and in the disturbances which led to 
it, being always amongst the most violent of the 
combatants. They held Masada, and from thence 
tee the country. Eventually some of them 

ispersed to Egypt and Cyrene, where, under the 
combined influence of want and fanaticism, they 
introduced a reign of terror. 

Josephus never definitely connects them with the 
EGYPTIAN (wh. see), as does St. Luke. 

Apart from the illustration afforded to the 
narrative of the Acts, the robbers and impostors 
who were so numerous at this time, iUlustrate the 
fanaticism, both religious and political, which 
culminated in the fall of Jerusalem. 


LITERATURE.—Jos. Ant. xx. viii. 6, 10, ix. 3; BJ τι. xiii. 8, 
xvii. 6, 1v. vil. 2, ix. 6, vu. viii. 1, 2, 4, 6, x. 1, 229Schiirem 
POP ih 1758. A. C. HEADLAM. 


ASSAULT.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


ASSAY is not found as subst. As verb it has 
two general meanings: 1. Test, prove, of which the 
only example is in the Preface, 1611, “ΤῸ ἃ. whether 
my talent... may be profitable in any measure 
to God’s Church.’ 2. Set oneself to do (more than 
merely attempt); so all the occurrences in AV: 
Dt 433 ‘ Hath God a* to go and take him a nation?’ 
Job 4? ‘If we a. to commune with thee’ (both 793) ; 
18 178 ‘David girded his sword upon his armour 
(RV apparel), and he a® to go’ (ὍΝ); Ac 936 ‘he 
a®¢ to join himself to the disciples,’ 167 ‘ they a* to 
go into Bithynia,’ 2 Mae 2* (all πειράζω) ; He 11° 
‘which the Egyptians ai to do’ (πεῖραν AaBovres). 
RV retains all these, and adds Ac 24° ‘ who, more- 
over, δι to profane the temple’ (reipatw, AV ‘who 
also hath gone about to’); 267! ‘the Jews... ae 
to kill me’ ᾽(πειράομαι, AV ‘ went about to kill me’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

ASSEMBLE, now almost entirely intrans., is 
trans., intrans., and reflex. in AV, as Mic 45 ‘In 
that day, saith the LonrD, will I a. her that halteth, 
and I will gather her that is driven away’; Dn 64 
‘Then these men δ (RV ‘a together’), and found 
Daniel’; Nu 10% ‘all the assembly shall a. them- 
selves to thee’ (RV ‘gather themselves unto 
thee’). ‘A. together’ occurs as tr. of the same 
verbs without change of meaning; and even ‘a. 
together with,’ Ac 1‘ ‘and [Jesus] being 85 to- 
vether with them’ (συναλιζόμενος, with αὐτοῖς under- 
stood; AVm and RVm ‘eating with them’ after 
Vule. conveseens. The reference would then be 
to Lk 244, Jn 9115, where Jesus is spoken of as 
‘eating with’ the disciples. But this meaning of 
συναλίζω, as if derived from 4s, ‘salt,’ instead of 
ἁλής, ‘crowded,’ is scarcely made out). In He 10° 
‘not forsaking the a!’ of yourselves together,’ the 
Gr. is a noun (ἐπισυναγωγή). ‘A. into’ is found 
Jer 214 ‘I will a. (RV ‘gather ἢ them into the 
midst of the city.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ASSEMBLY.—A. is employed in AV as the 
rendering of several Heb. words, the two most 
important of which are 77y and 997. The Revisers, 
however, have endeavoured (as they have them- 
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selves explained in their Preface) ‘to preserve ἃ 
consistent distinction’ between the words ‘assembly’ 
and ‘congregation,’ ‘without aiming at absolute 
uniformity.’ This they have done by rendering 
Sap and its cognate verb by ‘assembly’ and 
‘assemble,’ retaining ‘congregation’ for my. This 
last is the older word of the two, denoting a 
gathering or assembly of any kind, whether for 
deliberative (as Gn 49°) or other purposes. Gradu- 
ally, however—mainly through the iniluence of 
Dt—?np assumed a more technical signification as 
denoting the Israelitish community, in whole or in 
part. Thus ma ap, Dt 23%, denotes the theo- 
cratie community. ‘The assembly’ par excellence 
is frequent in P in the sense just given, although 
not so characteristic of this document as the 
synonymous term ΠῚ"), which occurs over a hundred 
times in the technical sense of the theocratic 
community or congregation of the Exodus. It 18 
doubtful if s7y occurs in any genuine pre-exilic 
text in this sense. See CONGREGATION. 


LITERATURE.—Moore, Judges, 201, crit. note; Giesebrecht in 
Stade’s Zeitschrift, i.243f. On Sap read Holzinger, ibid. ix. 105f. 
On ivvopeos ἐκκλησία (Ac 1939), Ramsay in Hapos, 5th Ser. iii, 137 ff. 

A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 

ASSENT, the subst., in the archaic sense of 
accord or consent, occurs 2 Ch 18)" ‘the words of 
the prophets declare good to the king with one a.’ 
(as, RV ‘mouth’). Cf. Carlyle, Past and Present, 
‘Travelling with one a. on the broad way.’ The 
verb is found Ac 24° ‘the Jews also a4’ (TR συν- 
έθεντο, edd. συνεπέθεντο, RV ‘joined in the charge’). 

J. HASTINGS. 
ASSESSOR.—An a. is one who sits beside a 
magistrate to act as his adviser. The word occurs 
only 1 Es 944 RV, ‘Mosollamus and Levis and 
Sabbateus were a® to them’ (συνεβράβευσαν αὐτοῖς, 
lit. ‘judged alongside of them’). The simple verb 
βραβεύω, ‘to act as umpire, arbitrate,’ occurs Col 3! 
‘Let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts,’ RVm 
‘arbitrate’; see Meyer and Lightfoot, im loc. The 
compound καταβραβεύω is found Col 28‘ Let no man 
beguile (RV ‘rob’) you Of your reward + x.= “to 
decide against one,’ and ‘to decide against one 

unjustly,’ hence ‘to rob.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ASSHUR.—See ASSYRIA. 


ASSHURIM (onwx).—An Arab tribe, descended 
from Abraham and Keturah (Gn 25%), whose 
identity cannot be traced. (Cf. Dillmann and 
Dehitzsch ἐ.6.). J. A. SELBIE. 


ASSIDUOUS, only Wis 818 RV ‘in a. commun- 
ing with her is understanding’ (ἐν συγγυμνασίᾳ 
ὁμιλίας, %€. ‘in constant exercise of fellowship.’ 
The simple γυμνασία is used 1 Ti 48 σωματικὴ γ., 
“bodily exercise’). J. HASTINGS. 


ASSIR (vox).—1. A son of Korah (Ex 6%, 1 Ch 
5322. 2. A son of Ebiasaph (1 Ch 6:87), 3. A son 
of Jeceniah (AV and RVm of 1 Ch 3"). It is 
prob., however, that RV correctly renders ‘Jeconiah 
the captive’ (12x). See Oxf. Heb. Lez. s.v. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ASSOCIATE.—Only Is 8°, and there reflex., ‘A. 

ourselves, O ye people.’ Heb. 3y4, not from ayn ‘to 

e friendly,’ ‘combine together,’ as Targ., Vulg., 
AV, etc.; but from y37 ‘to make a noise,’ RV 
‘Make an uproar’; though Del. prefers yy7 ‘to be 
evil’; while Cheyne follows LXX, γνῶτε (i.e. 33), 
‘take knowledge.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ASSOS (“Aooos), in the Roman province of Asia, 
was an ancient city on the 8. coast of the 
Troad, some miles E. of Cape Lectum ; the Aolic 
dialect was spoken in it ; and it was said to be an 
AZolic colony. It was planted on a hill that rises 


with a long steep ascent from the water’s edge ; 
and the natural strength was imcreased by walls, 
which still stand in wonderfully good preservation. 
The sculptures of the temple of Athena on the 
summit of the hill (most of which are now in Paris, 
the rest being in Constantinople and Boston, 
U.S.A.) are among the most important remains of 
archaie Gr. art. ‘The harbour of A., formed by an 
artificial mole, was situated at the foot of the hill 
on which the city stood ; and beside it now cluster 
the houses of the modern village Behram. This 
harbour gave the city considerable importance in 
the coasting trade of ancient times (Ac 20%), as is 
attested by its coinage, which begins early in the 
5th cent. (when the city was released from the 
Persian domination), and continues as late as A.D. 
235. The importance of A. under the Pergamenian 
kings is shown by its re-foundation with the name 
Apollonia, a favourite Pergamenian name (Pliny, 
NH v. 123). The trade of great part of the 8. 
Troad has passed through the harbour of A. 
at all periods of history. It was connected by 
a Roman road with Troas and the coast of the 
Troad generally, and the road from Troas to A. re- 
quired less time than the voyage round the long 
projection of Cape Lectum (Ac 20%), Wheat was 
extensively grown in the district, according to 
Strabo, p. 735; but valonia is the chief modern 
export. 


LITERATURE.—The best account of A. is by J, T. Clarke, Report 
on the Investigations at Assos, Boston 1882. Many inscriptions 
are published by Sterrett in Papers of American School at 


Athens, i. pp. 1-90. W. M. RAMSAY. 
ASSUR (2 Es 28)= ASSHUR, ASSYRIA. 


ASSURE, ASSURANCE.—Assure in the sense of 
‘ive confidence to,’ ‘confirm,’ is used in 1 Jn 3” 
‘hereby we know that we are of the truth, and 
shall a. our hearts before him?’ (πείθω, lit. ‘ per- 
suade’). Cf. 2 Ti 34 ‘Abide thou in the things 
which thou. . . hast been a of?’ (miordw), and 
Ae 17%! ‘He hath given assurance (πίστις) unto all 
men.’ Assurance is RV tr. of ὑπόστασις (AV ‘sub- 
stance’), He 11], ἃ word of great importance in Gr. 
par ΒΗ and Chr. theology, and which occurs in 
NT 9 ὁ 9, RV ‘confidence’; 11!* RV ‘contidence’ ; 
He 1? RV ‘substance’; 34 RV ‘ confidence.’ ‘Full 
a.’ is the tr. of πληροφορία, Col 27, He 64 (RV 
‘fulness’), 102 (RV ‘ fulness’); but the same word 
is tr. ‘much a.’ in 1 Th 1 Α. is found also 
Wis 618 ‘ thea. of incorruption’ (BeBalwois dpOapolus). 
Ci. Ae 16” ‘assuredly gathering’ (συμβίβαζοντες, 
RV ‘ concluding’). J. HASTINGS. 


ASSURANCE.—The religious and moral value 
of firm conviction is fully recognised in Scripture. 
It is the very aim and object of the divine message 
in whatever form it eomes to produce it. Without 
it there cannot be that peace and joy in the soul 
which constitute the highest blessing of religion, 
nor that inward strength which alone can fit man 
for moral conquest. The want of it makes the 
‘double-minded man,’ who is compared to the 
‘surge of the sea, driven by the wind and tossed’ 
(Ja 1‘). Even in OT times it was realised, as shown 
in the beautiful description of Isaiah (3917), where 
for AV ‘quietness and assurance’ RV reads ‘ quict- 
ness and confidence,’ the original word denoting 
‘to hang upon something,’ hence fig. ‘to trust.’ 
A word by which St. Paul expresses this state of 
mind is πέπεισμαι, ‘I am persuaded,’ whether he 
refers to the certainty of God’s love in Christ 
(Ro 8%), or to that which he had committed to his 
Lord (2 Ti 113. The term, however, most fre- 
quently used for A. in NT and also in patristic 
writers is wAnpogopla. From the fact that the 
cognate verb appears probably for the first time in 
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the LXX of Ec 8", where it is a tr® of the Heb. 
xdo, Cremer (Bib. Theol. Lex.) infers that it was 
of Alex. origin. It means ‘to be fully persuaded, 
to be fixed and firm’ (Ro 14°, Col 4"). The noun 
occurs in Col 27, wr. τῆς συνέσεως, ‘full a. of 
understanding’; 1 Th 15 é wd. πολλῇ; He 6" πλ. 
τῆς ἐλπίδος ; He 1072 rr. πίστεως. In the last two 
passages RV (also Westcott 7m Joc.) renders 7d. by 
the simpler word fulness rather than full assurance 
(as AV), ‘the full measure or development of hope,’ 
‘faith which has reached its mature vigour.’ 
A. STEWART. 


ASSURBANIPAL.—Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, 
died in B.c. 668, while,on his way to suppress a re- 
bellion in Egypt. Samas-sum-ukin (Σαοσδούχινος 
of Ptolemy), an illegitimate son, had been set over 
the province of Babylon. AsSurb4nipal was heir 
to the throne at Nineveh. A Heb. writing of the 
name is probably found in [zr 4° 15ipx (Schrader, 
COT ii. 65; Delitzsch, Paradies, 329; contvra, 
Halévy, Revue Etudes Juwes, ix. 12), His own 
¢uneiform annals and letters give us an abundance 
of information regarding his long reign. His first 
expedition was the prosecution of the unfinished 
campaign of his father against the Ethiopian 
Tirhakah. This rebellious leader fled to Ethiopia 
only to await the withdrawal of the Assyr. forces. 
The native governors of the provinces, as Necho and 


Sarludari, were aroused by Tirhakah to form a 
coalition against foreign authority. But Assyria 
pounced down upon them, carried off prisoners, 
and drove Tirhakah back to his lair, where he 
died about B.c. 664. Egypt was again tranquil, 
though hiding a voleano. An invasion of Egypt 
by Tanfitamon (Assyr. Urdamant) precipitated the 
last and decisive campaign of A. In B.c. 662 the 
Assyr. army fell upon Egypt, and drove Tanft- 
amon out of its bounds, captured and plundered 
Thebes, and carried off to i ineveh great booty. 
This concluded the sway of Ethiopia over the land 
of the thrifty Egyptian. 

A.’s next expedition enveloped the E. coast of 
the Mediter. Sea, which rendered him submission. 
The king of Lydia, Janus-like, gave presents 
to A., and made a league with TuSamilki of Egypt. 
This combination succeeded finally in throwing 
Assyria out of Egypt. The country of Van next 
fell before the arms of A. Elam, which had for 
centuries stood as a pecr of its neighbours, fell at 
last, after several bloody battles continuing through 
a course of years, at the feet of the conqueror from 
Nineveh. His half-brother at Babylon, elated with 
flatteries and thirsting for independence, threw off 
the yoke of Nineveh. A. swept down upon Bab., 
overthrew the opposition, and captured the city. 
The seceding ruler, fearing the wrath of A., took 
refuge in his palace, and burned it over his head (B.C. 
648). The secession of Samas-Sum-ukin is probably 
(Schrader COT ii. 53-59) but a hint at a general 
uprising against Assyria throughout the S.W., in 
which Manasseh of Judah was involved (2 Ch 
33"), The Arabians likewise were forced to sub- 
mission, and A. was again lord of his empire. 

This great warrior was also an enthusiast in 
other occupations. With the help of Assur and 
Istar he was able to cope with and slay lions. 
One of his chief sports seems to have been fighting 
lions, either those which were wild in the forests or 
those which were loosed from cages for the purpose. 

But the most important feature of his career for 
us was his interest in literature. His library in 
Nineveh, which was uncovered by G. Smith, has 
preserved for us thousands of clay tablets, which 
were copied from older tablets in other libraries of 
his land. The topics treated are historical, ethical, 
linguistic, religious, and many others—all pertain- 
ing to Assyria and Babylonia. 


As a builder, he was equal to his predecessors. 
The remains of his palace at Kouyunjik testify 
to the architectural ingenuity and taste of the 
monarch. In many cities of his empire he built 
beautiful temples to the gods, and adorned all with 
exquisite pieces of art. He laid every available 
source under tribute to his royal enterprises. 

As a ruler and warrior, as a builder, as a littera- 
teur, he is well deserving the title given him in 
Ezr 4, The last years of his reign are compara- 
tively wrapped in obscurity. 

LITERATURE.—In the original, G. Smith, Hist. of Assurd., 
original and interlinear tr. 1871 ; As. Disc. p. 317 ff.; Rawlinson, 
West. Astatic Imscrip. iii. 17-27, 30~34, v. 1-10, iii. 28, 35-38, iv.2 
45-47; S. A. Smith, Keitlschrifttexte Asurb. Heften ii. und iil. 
In tr. RP vol. i. 1st series, Ὁ. 55f.; Ketlinsch. Bibliot. ii. pp. 
152-269; S. A. Smith, Ketlschrifttexte Asurb. Heft. 1. 

IRA M. PRICE. - 


ASSWAGE (so AV, after the common, though 
not invariable, spelling of the 16th to 18th cent., 
RV ‘assuage’) is used trans. Job 16°*°, Sir 181 
‘shall not the dew a. the heat?’; and intrans. 
Gn 8! ‘the waters a.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ASSYRIA (7#x).— 

i, Natural Features and Civilization. 
ii. History. 

1. Sources. 

2. Chronology. 

3. Annals of the Kings. 
ili. Literature. 

A. is the country, famed in antiquity, on the east 
of the middle Tigris between 35° and 37° N. lat. 
The only town on the west of the Tigris, on the 
Mesopotamian tableland, was the old capital of 
the kingdom, Assur, from which the whole land 
takes its name. Its northern boundary is formed 
by the wilds of the Armenian-Kurdish mountains, 
in which the Tigris rises, and through which it 
flows till it enters the plain near Nineveh, over 
against the town which is now called Mosul. 
On the east it is bounded by the ranges of 
Zagros, which derive their name from the Assyrian 
zakru, ‘pointed, high.’ These ranges form a 
continuation of the Armenian mountains, and 
reach as faras Elam. They are the source of the 
ereat and little Zab, which flow into the valley 
of the Tigris. Of the other tributaries of the 
Tigris the Khusur may be mentioned (the Khéser, 
Khosr-Su of to-day), which empties itself into the 
Tigris between the ruin-mounds of Kouyunjik and 
Nebi-yunus, and thus flows right through the 
midst of ancient Nineveh. Ancient Assyria ex- 
tended in latcr times beyond these narrow 
boundarics ; on the north-west to the left source of 
the Tigris, the Subnat (now Sebbeneh-Su) ; on the 
west to Khabur and Belikh, two well-known 
tributaries of the Euphrates in Mesopotamia ; 
and on the south to the Rad4nu and Turnat, 
tributaries of the Tigris—one of which is to be 
identified with the modern Diyala. ‘ 

The Climate of Assyria—as we might imagine 
from its comparatively northern situation—may be 
said to be really very temperate. The general 
nature of the country is prepea ΟΕ moun- 
tainous. Only the capitals were situated on the 
Tigris in the valley, e.g. ancient Assur, Nineveh, 
and Kalakh (Calah Gn 1013. The new royal 
residence built by Sargon, Dur-Sarrukin (Sargon’s 
castle), the modern Khorsabad, was situated to 
the north of Nineveh, just at the foot of the 
mountains; while the well-known city of Istar, the 
market-town Arbela (Arbailu, 2.6. Town of the 
Four Gods—now called Erbil), together with the 
great military place to the south-west of it, Kakz 
(modern Schemamek), ete., were situated in the 
higher parts of Assyria. 

With regard to the Flora of Assyria, the slopes 
of the last-mentioned mountain districts were 
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covered with oak, plane, and wild pine trees ; while 
on the plain proper, besides abundance of nuts, fig 
and olive trees flourished, together with the vine 

lant. These last were originally unknown to the 
Meet somite districts, and were first imported by 
the Assyrian kings from Syria. Agriculture was 
eonfined mainly to the cultivation of wheat, barley, 
hemp, and millet. 

The Fauna was formerly far more varied than 
it is to-day, as the pictures on the monuments 
and the statements in the imscriptions prove 
beyond the possibility of doubt. In addition to 
hares, roes, stags, and mountain goats, lions and 
wild oxen (rimu, Heb. ré’ém) were found in great 
numbers—the former in the tall reed plantations on 
the banks of the Tigris, the latter in the mountain 
districts, the happy hunting - grounds of the 
Assyrians. Magnificent horses — the famous 
Assyrian chargers, which were probably of the 
Medo-Elamite type—and cattle, goats, and sheep 
pastured on the slopes; while wild asses and camels 
are known only in later times, through the 
Assyrian incursions into the Syro-Arabian desert. 
The culture of bees was also actively carried on. 
Of domestic animals, the dog may be mentioned ; 
of wild beasts, the panther, the wolf, the bear, and 
some others. 

With regard to kinds of stone—alabaster (pili), 
which was employed for the Assyrian bas-reliefs, 
was found on the left bank of the Tigrisin abundance. 
Of metals—iron, copper, and lead were found in any 
quantity in the Tiyari mountains near Nineveh. 

Not only is Assyria far more rugged by 
nature than Babylonia, which is much more 
southerly and lies nearer the sea, but the in- 
habitants of the two countries differed in character, 
the Assyrians being of a much more powerful and 
rugged type than their Babylonian brothers, in 
spite of the fact of their common Semitic origin 
and speech. The Babylonians have been very 
appropriately called the Greeks, and the Assyrians 
the Romans of the ancient East. Especially 
striking is the resemblance between the Assyrian 
type of face, as it appears in pictorial representa- 
tions on the monuments, and the features which 
we meet with to-day in the majority of Jews; 
while the pictures of the Babylonian kings suggest 
no such associations to our minds. The ancient 
Assyrians had purer Semitic blood in their veins 
than the Babylonians, for the latter in very 
early times show traces of an admixture of other 
races. The best authorities advocate the view 
implied in the table of races in Gn 10, which 
reekons only Assur and Aram (not Babel or 
Shinar) among the sons of Shem. In proof of this, 
v.41 may be cited (‘out of that land,’ viz. Shinar or 
Babylonia, ‘he [z.e. Nimrod] went forth into 
Assyria and builded Nineveh,’ ete.), a statement 
which is confirmed by the monuments. As Assyria 
was originally only an offshoot from Babylonia, its 
language—at any rate the language of its litera- 
ture, which is the only one known to us—is also 
Babylonian. The writings themselves, as well as 
the art and science, bear the clearest witness that 
they are equally dependent upon the motherland of 
Babylonia. It is noteworthy that while the oldest 
Assyrian inscriptions exhibit most clearly the old 
Babylonian cuneiform characters, after the time of 
Tiglath-pileser I. (6. B.c. 1100) they evolved a style 
of writing which fell back upon what can be proved 
to be a debased form of Babylonian writing, 
which previously existed only in North Mesopo- 
tamia. Hence there arose, in distinetion from the 
new Bab. writing, a special form of new Assyr., 
in which were written most of the Assyr. royal 
inscriptions, and, above all, the many clay tablets 
of the Assyr. court libraries, up to the time of 
Assurbanipal. 
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The Assyrian Religion, too, is essentially the 
same as the Babylonian, with some inodilications. 
When, for instance, on the so-called Black Obelisk 
of Shalinaneser 1, (B.C. 859-825) mention is made 
of the following gods: Asur, Anu, Bel, Ea, Sin, 
Ramman, Samas, Merodach, Nindar (or Ninib), 
Nergal, Nusku, Belit, and Istar, this list is 
identical with the Babylonian Pantheon (sec DABy- 
LONIA), with the exception of the god Asur, who 
heads the Hist, but is entirely wanting to the 
Babylonians. This Asur, the chief god of Assyria, 
was originally only a differentiation of Anu, or the 
god of heaven. His name An-sar, which after- 
wards became Assar, Assur, Asur, ‘Host of 
Heaven,’ appears in the Bab. cosmogony, but plays 
in the Bab. religion a far less important part. 
Probably on aceount of the similarity of sound 
between the name of the god and the name of the 
country Assur (originally Asur, from the Sumerian 
A-usar ‘ water plain’), the originally more abstract 
god of heaven, Asur, was exalted to the highest 
place and became king of the gods. Special revcrence 
was also paid to the storm god Lamman, who in 
the most ancient times cannot be very clearly dis- 
tinguished from the god of the air, In-lilla or Bel. 
Assur and Ramman, therefore, held a similar place 
in Assyria to Anu and Bel, who were the two chief 
divinities of the old Babylonians. Further, we 
find an Istar of Nineveh, an Istar of Arbela, and 
an Istar of Kitmur, the two former being goddesses 
of war, while the latter appears to be a goddess of 
love; and finally, two masculine divinities of hunting 
and war, Nindar (Nin-ib) and Nergal. Proper 
hames, especially those of the kings, always serve 
as a test which enables us to determine the 
amount of favour meted out to the different 
divinities. Here we meet niost frequently with 
Assur and Ramman (=Bel, ef. RammAén-nirfri, 
‘Ramman is my help,’ with Bel-nirar‘). 

In the case of the word Shalman-asarid (Shal- 
maneser), the name Shalmfn appears to be a 
cognomen of the god Nindar. The latter the 
Assyrians preferred to call Asharid Ildni, ‘ Prince 
of the gods.’ The pronunciation Adar instead of 
Nindar (written Nin-ib) has no foundation to rest on. 

While in Babylonia, the mother country of 
Assyria, the priests were always more powerful 
than the kings, in Assyria the king himself was 
also chief priest, and upon him the priesthood was 
completely dependent. Primarily, however, the 
king of Assyria was a general. The army always 
played the chief réle in Assyria. The king was 
also the chief judge. ΑἹ] his subjects might come 
direct to him with their petitions and suits, which 
were always decided with the strictest impartiality 
and in accordance with the provisions of the 
laws, to which the king himself always bowed. 
Hence disobedience and rebellion were severely 
punished, as all the enemies of the king were 
regarded as rebels against Assyria as well. In the 
treatment of captives and prisoners the Assyrians 
displayed an inhumanity which we rightly regard 
as revolting. The court, as the political power of 
the nation increased, became ever more and more 
magnificent. 

In Architecture, again, the Assyrians seem, in 
course of time, to have surpassed their original 
teachers, the Babylonians. It is characteristic of 
the Assyrians, that far more magnificence and 
wealth were expended on the palaces than on the 
temples. For although the kings in their inserip- 
tions never omit to lay due emphasis on the 
temples which they built, yet, as a matter of fact, 
tle excavations (see below) have brought to hght 
the remains of far more palaces than temples. The 
statues of the kings, like those of the gods, were 
made with great skill and eare, but pre-eminence was 
reached by the Assyrian artists in bas-relief, with 
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which the walls of the palaces were adorned. The 
older specimens are rather stiffand clumsy; but the 
productions of the age of Sargon and Sennacherib 
show a very marked improvement, and the 
highest perfection was reached in the reign of 
Assurbanipal. The British Museum affords the 
best opportunity for admiring the war scenes, the 
triumphal processions, the pictures of private life, 
and especially the realistic hunting pictures, 
which form the masterpieces of the Assyrian 
artist. But the impulse to this development of 
Assyrian art will probably have come from with- 
out. With the increasing growth of the Assyrian 
empire, immense treasures of merchandise and art 
poured into Nineveh and Kalakh (cf. Nah 2°) from 
the newly-conquered provinces; and these import- 
ations stand in direct relation to the refinement 
that took place in the taste for art. 

In Literature the Assyrians entirely followed 
Bab. models, as, to take a single illustration, the 
prayer of Assur-nazir-pal 11. (6. B.c. 1050) to the 
goddess Istar proves. In most cases they con- 
tented themselves with simply copying out Baby- 
lonian literature. But in this way they did us a 
greater service than if they had composed 100 or 
1000 poetical imitations of a second-rate char- 
acter. For it is owing entirely to the activity of 

| the Assyrians as collectors of books, and espeeially 
of Assurbanipal, the Meecenas of literature, that 
the bulk of Bab. literature has been preserved for 
us. In scientific literature too—astronomy, mathe- 
maties, medicine, grammar, lexicography—all alike 
were simply copies of Bab. originals. It was only 
in practical mechanies that the Assyrians advanced 
beyond their Bab. masters, as can be proved from 
the process they adopted for transporting the 
colossal images of bulls, as it is depicted on the 
bas-reliefs. In this connexion brief reference may 
also be made to the convex lenses found in 
Nimroud, used perhaps for the purpose of magni- 
fying the writing on the clay tablets, whieh was 
often very minute. 

As far as Agriculture is concerned, Assyria was 
not, owing to its more northern aspect, the rich 
corn-bearing land that Babylonia was ; but all the 
more on this account efforts were made on the part 
of the kings, by the construction of canals and 
weirs, to increase the fertility of the soil. The 
water needed for the land, which was supplied in 
such abundance by the mountain streams, was in 
this way properly regulated and distributed. 

History OF AssSYRIA.—Thanks entirely to the 
excavations of the ruins of the old cities, especially 
Nineveh and Kalakh, the history of Assyria from 
its earliest beginnings, c. 2000 B.c., to the fall of 
Nineveh, can be set forth with great detail and 
exactness. The great number of inscriptions * 
which have been brought to light puts us in the 
heaton of being able to write an uninterrupted 
ustory of the Assyr. empire for many centuries. 
In these Discoveries the palm belongs without 
doubt to Englishmen—especially to Sir Austin 
Henry Layard (d. 1894) and Hormuzd Rassam. 

It was Claudius James Rich who first discovered 
the ruins of Nineveh, and drew the attention of 
investigators to this city, which is of such import- 
ance to antiquarians. After visiting Mosul three 
times (the first visit being paid in 1811), and super- 
ficially examining the rubbisl-mound which is to 
be found on the opposite bank of the Tigris, he 
resolved in the year 1820 to make a thorough 
examination of it, the results of which were 
published sixteen years later (1836), in accordance 
with the terms of his will. The scanty remains of 


*With regard to the decipherment of these inscriptions, 
without which they would remain a dead mass, see the article 
on the subject in Hommel, Geschichte Bab. u. Assyr. Cf. the 
\iterature of the subject at the end of this article. 


sculptures and inscribed stones brought by him to 
Europe formed the basis of the Assyrian collection 
in the British Museum, which has since become so 
splendid, and confirmed the conjecture made by 
Joseph Hager in 1801, that the same cuneiform 
writing which had been found in Babylon at the 
end of the previous century was the foundation of 
the culture of the Assyrian world-empire. New 
paths of rich promise were thus pointed out to 
Oriental archeology. 

The excavations of the Frenchman P. 1. Botta, 
1843-45, at Khorsabad, a village five miles to the 
north of Nineveh, and, above all, of the English- 
man Austin Henry Layard at Nimroud, the site 
of aneient Kalakh (end of 1845 to middle of 1847), 
and at Kouyunjik, ancient Nineveh (1849-51), 
brought to light a whole series of Assyr. palaees 
and a multitude of sculptures and inscriptions, 
after a slumber of 2500 years. It was Layard whe 
urged Botta to persevere with his excavations, 
which at first were fruitless; and some years 
afterwards, when Layard himself commenced to 
exeavate, he found in the consul, Hormuzd Kassam, 
an indefatigable helper—a fact which was first 
clearly recognised and duly acknowledged some 
ten years later. At Khorsabad, Botta had the 
good fortune to lay bare the first Assyr. palace, 
whieh had been built by king Sargon (Is 20}, 
Dur-Sarrukin (castle of Sargon), the bas-reliefs and 
inscriptions of which now embellish the Louvre in 
Paris ; while Layard, in Nimroud and Kouyunjik, 
excavated no fewer than five great palaces, of 
which the antiquities were brought to the British 
Museum. By this stroke of good fortune the 
greater part of the famous clay tablets of the 
library of king Sardanapalus (Assurbanipal) now 
came to light. 

Additions were made in the following years to 
these discoveries of Botta and Layard by the 
after-gleanines of Rassam, from 1851-54, in Kou- 

unjik, and of the French architect Victor Place in 
{horsabad. In 1854 Rassain excavated the North 
Palace of Assurbanipal, and by this stroke of 
fortune discovered a fresh portion of the library 
mentioned above. 

During the next decades Assyr. excavation was 
at a standstill; but, to make up for this, the first 
three volumes of the great work on Assyr. inscrip- 
tions, The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia 


/ (1861, 1866, 1870), were published during that 


period by Henry Rawlinson, Edwin Norris, and 
George Smith. This book was preceded by a 
volume of Assyr. inscriptions, edited by Layard, 
1861, a work which, it must be admitted, was 
not nearly so accurate as that of Rawlinson. 
To this period also belongs the preliminary settle- 
ment of the grand problem of decipherment inaugu- 
rated by Rawlinson, Hincks, and Oppert. 

In the years 1873 and 1874 the excavations 
in Nineveh were resumed, the unfortunate 
George Smith, who died of fever in Aleppo on 
Aug. 19, 1875, making two journeys of investiga- 
tion, which produced rich results. Amongst many 
other finds, this enthusiastic and gifted young 
investigator discovered a number of clay tablets 
belonging to the library of Assurbanipal, amongst 
them being the Bab. account of the Flood and 
other allied mythological texts (see BABYLONIA). 
These discoveries won for him a celebrity and 
popularity such as few others have attained. 

The work which had been resumed by Smith, 
and which was unfortunately cut short by his pre- 
mature death, was continued by the veteran 
Hormuzd Rassam in a further expedition in the 
years 1877-78, from which he came back with 
far richer spoil than even G. Smith’s. Mention 
must here be made of the discoveries of a temple 


' in Nimroud, the famous bronze gateway of Bala- 
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wat, with its sculptures dating from the 9th cent. 
B.C. (see below, under Shalmaneser II.), and 1400 
more tablets from the library of Assurbanipal, not 
to speak of the ‘finds’ on Bab. ground made in 
1878-79 and 1880-81. Since then no further 
systematic excavations have bcen organised in 
Assyria, but every year some fresh Assyr. relics 
are brought to England through the agents of the 
British Museum. 

Several Assyr. monuments and inscriptions have 
also come to light outside Assyria. To this 
class belong, first of all, the statues of the Assyr. 
kings found at Nahr el-Kelb, or Dog River, two 
leagues north of Beirut; next, some inscriptions 
of the kings found in the district at the source 
of the Tigris, and in the ruins of Kurkh, 20 
miles beyond Diarbekr ; and, above all, the tablets, 
dating from B.C. 1500, discovered about the end of 
1887 at Tel el-Amarna in Upper Egypt. Among 
these were the letters written in cuneiform charac- 
ters and directed to the Pharaohs Amenhotep III. 
and Iv., the greater number of which are now in 
the Berlin Museum, though a good many are in 
the British Museum, and a few in Cairo. The 
last included a letter written by the Assyr. king 
Assur-uballit to Amenhotep Iv. It may be here 
remarked that the letters of the kings of Mitanni 
(on the middle Euphrates), which belong to the 
Tel el-Amarna find, are also written in Assyr. 
cuneiform characters, as is the case with the so- 
called Van inscriptions of the Armenian kings, 
which belong to a later time, B.c. 800. Assyr. 
inscriptions have also been found in Cappadocia, 
which probably date about B.c. 2000, but unfor- 
tunately they do not contain the names of any 
kings. 

Finally, a short account must be given of the 
valuable find some years ago—also made outside 
Assyria—in Zinjirli near Mar‘ash, on the borders 
of Cilicia and Syria, by the Oriental ethnologist 
Felix von Luschan. After the discovery by L. Ross 
in 1845 of a stele of Sargon in Cyprus, Luschan 
found in the neighbourhood of Zinjirli (the Assyr. 
vassal state of Sam’al) a monument of the Assyr. 
king Esarhaddon, with a full inscription, besides 
eighteen Hittite sculptures and three old Aramaic 
inscriptions. Both the monument of Sargon and 
that of Esarhaddon are in the Royal Museum at 
Berlin, which also contains the many relics dug 
up in Zinjirli. 

The excavations just described have brought to 
light Assyr. inscriptions which constitute our 
primary sources for Assyr. history. These sources 
are most copious, being composed not only of annals 
and the so-called votive inscriptions which form the 
most important element, but also of decrees, letters, 
reports, sale-contracts, ete. Chronicles too, which 
form the first beginnings of real historiography, 
were discovered. While the inscriptions of the 
kings were written either on the walls of the palaces 
or on obelisks and monoliths, or even on the sides 
of rocks, the chronicles were found in the Assyr. 
libraries. The two most complete works that 
have come down to us are: (1) the so-called Syn- 
ehronistic History of Babylonia and Assyria, from 
c. B.C. 1400-800, in which there is unfortunately a 
great gap between B.c. 1050-900; and (2) the 
Babylonian Chronicle, which covers the time from 
Nabonassar to Assurbanipal (744-668). Since 

sabylonia all through this period was subject to 
the supremacy of Assyria, the last-mentioned 
document, which is of paramount importance, 
affords far more valuable contributions towards 
Assyrian than towards Babylonian history. Most 
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nidus, dealing with the invasions of Assyria by 
the Medes. 

Second in importance as sources for the history 
of Assyria come the books of the Kings of Israel, 
which form a most valuable compleinent to the 
official account of the Assyr. kings, the latter 
being sometimes a little coloured and not always 
absolutely true to fact. Furthermore, we have the 
Prophetic Literature of the OT, which is in many 
respects more important for our subject than the 
historical records. Last of all may be mentioned 
the records of the Classical Historians, which, how- 
ever, with the single exception of the famous Canon 
of Ptolemy, as it is called, are of very little use. 

This table of rulers, which begins with Nabon- 
assar, B.C. 747, brings us to the question of Chron- 
ology. It contains the lst of Bab. kings (ineluding 
also the Assyrians Poros [Puru, Tiglath-pileser], 
Sargon,and Esarhaddon), with accurate particulars 
of the dates of their reigns, down to Nabonidus. 
Then it gives their Achzemenideean successors down 
to Alexander the Great, and ends with the rulers 
of Egypt (the Ptolemies and the Romans). The 
Canon of Ptolemy was appended to the well-known 
astronomical work of Claudius Ptolemzus, as a 
commentary (based on Bab. and Alex. computa- 
tions) upon the eclipses of the sun and moon 
alleged to have been seen; and consequently 
it bears within itself the guarantee of its trust- 
worthiness. The statements of the Bab. Chronicle 
and the many chronological notes on Assyr. and 
Bab. inscriptions were confirmed by it, and, con- 
versely, confirmeditsaccuracy. Italsofurnished the 
key for determining the chronology of the most im- 
portant Assyr.chronological document, the Hponym 
Canon, found in the library of Assurbanipal. 

From B.c. 900 to 667 (that is, to the time of 
Assurbanipal) these incomparable and invaluable 
lists give year by year the chief officers of state, 
and always make a special point of noting the 
accession of every new king to the throne. After 
the time of Samsi-Ramman IV. (B.C. 824-812) this 
hist is further supplemented by the contents of 
the so-called ‘ List of Expeditions’ (extending to 
B.C. 700), in which, opposite to every name, there is 
a short notice of the different campaigns carried 
out in each year. But it was by the help of the 
Canon of Ptolemy that we were first able to bind 
the Eponym Canon together in chronological order 
from beginning to end, and thus establish the 
fact that the first officer mentioned in it, Assur- 
dan, belongs to the year B.C. 902, the last, Gabbaru, 
to b.c. 667. It is therefore possible to fix the 
exact dates of the reigns of all the Assyr. kings 
who fall within this period, from Rammén-nirari 
II. to the accession of Assurbanipal. 

The earlicr epochs, also, can be dated from these 
fixed points, at any rate partially and approxi- 
mately. The rulers of Assyria have left us some 
special chronological notes in their inscriptions 
which refer to kings who lived long before them. 

(a) Sennacherib relates that the Bab. king 
Marduk -nadin -akhi carried off to Babylon, at 
the time when Tiglath- pileser 1. was king of 
Assyria, two images of gods, which he himseif, 
418 years later, had brought back. It is clear, 
therefore, since this statement belongs to the 
year of the destruction of Babylon by Sennacherib, 
viz. B.C. 689, that the year B.c. 1107 may be 
definitely fixed as a certain date in the reign 
of 'Tiglath-pileser I. (c. B.c. 1120-1100 Ὁ). 

(6) The same Sennacherib remarks, on another 
occasion, that he recognised amongst the Bab. 
a seal of Tuklat-Nindar, the son of 


welcome light is also thrown on Assyrian history | Shalmaneser 1., which had been taken to Babylon 


by other Babylonian documents, of which we may | 600 years before. 
-Nindar somewhere about B.c. 1300 (more exactly 


mention a long inscription, which has been brought 
to Constantinople, of the Babylonian king Nabo- 


This fixes the reign of Tuklat- 


1289). We must take into consideration, how- 
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ever, the fact that the round number 600 may, 
if necessary, stand for 560, or even 550; in this 
latter case, we should have the average date of 
B.C. 1250. 

(c) Finally, Tiglath-pileser 1., whose date is 
approximately fixed by consideration (a), says 
that, 60 years before, his great-grandfather, the 
Gee ited Assur-dan, pulled down a temple which 
had fallen into ruins, and evidently had not 
finished rebuilding it when death overtook him. 
Thus Assur-dan died somewhere about B.c. 1175. 

(qd) The same Tiglath-pileser, in the same 
passage, had previously remarked that the temple 
in question was built by the old high- priest 
Samsi-Ramman, son of Ismi-Dagan, 641 years 
before. The date of Samsi-Ramman is therefore 
fixed about B.c. 1815. 

A series of specially important dates for Bab. 
chronology is to be found in the inscriptions of 
the Bab. king Nabonidus (B.C. 555-539). (See 
BABYLONIA.) We possess also a list of the 
kings of Babylon, which unfortunately is not 
quite complete, beginning 6. 2000 B.C., as well 
as the so-called ‘Synchronistic History’ (see above), 
which gives side by side a complete enumeration 
of the kings of Babylon and their Assyr. con- 
temporaries. From these sources we _ secure, 
although indirectly, some fresh basal points for 
Assyr. chronology. 

Finally, we conclude, from some astronomical 
notices in Egyp. inscriptions, that Tahutmes II. 
reigned from 1503-1449, and further obtain B.c. 
1400 as the date of the death of Amenhotep I11. 
and the accession of Amenhotep Iv. Thus the 
date of both these kings, with their Bab. and Assyr. 
contemporaries, is approximately fixed (see above, 
on the discoveries at Tel el-Amarna). 

The first beginnings of Assyrian History will 
probably always remain veiled in darkness. That 
the Assyrian state was originally an offshoot from 
Babylonia may be regarded as certain from its 
writing, language, and religion, as well as from 
the witness, by no means to be despised, of Heb. 
tradition (Gn 1014), which confirms this inference, 
and which is itself of Bab. origin. It is certain, 
too, that the oldest rulers of Assyria known to us 
styled themselves ‘ priests (Sumerian, pa - te - sv; 
Assyr. SSaku) of the god Assur.’ Besides the 
two priest-kings mentioned in the chronology, 
viz. Samsi-Ramman * and his father Ismi-Dagan,*+ 
we know of others whose tablets have come down 
to us, viz. a certain /risu and his father halla, 
as well as of a second Samsi-Lammdn and his 
father Jgur- (or Bel-) kapkapu. Ἐ 

It is noticeable that the title ‘ Patesi’ is not 
bestowed on the last-named, so that it looks as if 
he or his son Samsi-Rammén was the first founder 
of the Assyr. state. In that case we must, of 
course, place this Samsi-Ramm4n before B.c. 1816, 
probably about B.c. 1850 or even B.c. 1900. On 
the other hand, the later king, Rammén-nirari 
11. (c. B.C. 800) calls himself ‘the descendant of 
the old king Bel-kapkapu, who ruled even before 
the primitive period of the reign of the Sulili.’ 
Finally, Esarhaddon, grandson of the usurper 
Sargon, claims to be ‘the perpetual descendant 
of Bel-bani, son of Adasi, king of Assyria,’ By 
this Bel-bani is probably meant one of the kings 
who sat on the Assyr. throne during the period 
between B.c. 1800 and 1500. It was during this 
period that the rulers of Assyria assumed the 
official title ‘ King of Assur,’ instead of the old 
title ‘ Patesi.? About B.c. 1800 we find in Assyria 


* 7.6. “my sun is Ramman’ (Bel). 

t I.e. ‘Dagan heard.’ Dagan is another name for Bel. 
old Bab. king of Nisin bore the same name. 

{ Ie. ‘Bel is mighty.’ IRgur (Ocean of Heaven) is another 
name for the god Bel. 
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the arrangement by which the year (dimmu) was 
called after the chief officer of state ; and even at 
that time Assyria, which, owing to the position of 
its old capital Assur on the west bank of the 
Tigris, had begun to gravitate unduly towards 
the north-west, must have cultivated commercial 
relations with Cappadocia. Only on this supposi- 
tion can we account for the fact that a considerable 
number of Assyr. contract-tablets, containing lists 
of contracts in ancient writing, which belong to 
this period, have been discovered in Cappadocia. 
We may also infer that the intermediate territory, 
especially Mesopotamia and Harran, was probably 
at times under Assyr. rule, or, at any rate, Assyr. 
influence. 

To the period when the Assyrian rulers bore 
the title ‘ Patesi’ probably belong most of the 
half - mythological, half - historical narratives 
which have been preserved for us in the Assyrian 
libraries. In one of these a description of the 
building of temples in Sirgulla, Nippur, and 
Nisin is followed by an account ‘of terrible 
wars, and a famine so fearful that brothers ate 
one another, and parents sold their children for 
gold, and the treasures of Babylon were carried 
to the land of Su, the king of Babylon 
allowing the treasures of his own palace to be 
handed over to the prince of Assur.’ It is of 
some importance that in this text the ruler is 
called, not ‘king,’ but ‘ prince’ (rzbé) of Assur 
at that time. The so-called ‘Legends of the 
Plague-Demon’ (see BABYLONIA) seem to refer to 
the same events. The inhabitants of Su, the 
wild Suteans, who at that time possessed the 
greater part of Assyria, and a part of Mesopotamia 
as well, are proved to have been the originators 
of the fearful devastations in Babylonia; and it 
appears from the same text, that not the Suteans, 
but the Elamites, those old foes of Babylon and 
Assur, were the instigators. Finally, the dis- 
astrous wars were diverted from the territories of 
the Euphrates and Tigris to the west, from which 
we may surmise that the predatory Sutzans poured 
also over a part of Syria and Palestine. As a 
matter of fact, some centuries later, in the Tel el- 
Amarna letters, the Sutzans are mentioned as the 
enemies of the Phcen. town Gebal (Byblos), In 
the Egyp. inscriptions of the New Kingdom 
(somewhere about B.c. 1600) a similar name (Seéef¢) 
proves that the Asiatics in general, and more 
particularly the Asiatic hunting tribes, as well as 
the Bedawin of the Syro-Arabian desert, ex- 
tended their marauding expeditions at that time, 
just as they do to-day, to Palestine and Pheenicia, 
on the one side, and beyond Mesopotamia and the 
territory to the east of the Tigris, on the other. 

Accurate and uninterrupted knowledge of Assyr. 
history begins about the year B.C. 1500. Possibly, 
however, the two kings Assur-nirdri and Nabu- 
dan belong to the previous centuries, which as far 
as our knowledge is concerned are complete blanks. 
All that we know about these kings is that they 
were contemporaries of a king—-about whom also 
we know nothing—Ramman -musheshir of Kar- 
dunias (2.e. of Babylon, at the time of the Kassite 
rulers). From B.c. 1500 to B.c. 1480 Asur-bel- 
nishé-shu, who was contemporaneous with the Bab. 
Kara-indash, and Puzur-Assur, the contemporary 
of Burnaburias 1., ruled over Assyria. The Syn- 
chronistic History relates that they settled the 
boundaries between Babylonia and Assyria. Wedo 
not know whether Puzur-Assur (‘ security of the 
god Assur’) was the direct successor, or, as is 
possible, the grandson of Asur - bel - nishé - shu 
(‘ Assur is lord of his people’). It must have been 
one of these kings, however, who sent presents to 
the powerful Pharaoh Tahutmes 11. (B.C. 1504- 
1450) in token of his allegiance, as was also done by 
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the kings of Mitannt and Sangar (West and East 
Mesopotamia) and the king of Arrapach (east of 
Assyria, in the mountainous district, at the source 
of the lower Zab). The presents of the king of 
Assyria and those of his nearest neighbours stand 
out pre-eminently on the Bab. Blue Stone (lapis- 
lazuli, Assyr. τ γι) which has been brought from 
Mt. Bikni in Media. 

From Asur-nadin-akhi (6, B.c. 1430) to the year 
B.C. 1050 we possess an absolutely complete series 
of the kings—the son as a rule succeeding his 
father. Almost all these rulers are to be found 
mentioned on the inscriptions, and the ‘ Synchron- 
istic History’ gives us further information about 
most of them. We can with perfect certainty, 
therefore, draw out the following list :— 


Assyria. Babylon. 


Assur-nidin-akhi. Kurigalzu 7. (2) 
Asur-uballit, son ofabove Burnaburias 1]. 
(c. B.C. 1400). Karakhardas., 
Kadashman-kharbi. 
Bel-nwrari, son of above. Kurigalzu IT. 
Pudu-ilu, son of above. 5 
Kamman-nirdri 1., son Nazi-maraddash. 
of above. 
Shalmaneser I., son of Kadashman-turgu. 
above. 
Kadashman-burias. 
(probably also) Shagarakti-shurvash. 


Tuklati-Nindar, son of io 
gee Ramman-shum-uzur. 


Assur-nazir-pal I., son Ramman-shum-uzur. 
of above. 
Bel-kudur-uzur. 
Nindar-pal-isharra (prob- 
ably son of above). 
Assur-dan, son of above Zamdima-shum-idina, ce. 
(ΠΡ 1170} B.c. 1180. 
Mutakkiul-Nusku, son of 
above (reigned till e. 


1150). 
Assur-rish-ishi, son of Nabu-kudur-uzur I., 6. 
above. B.C. 1145-1122. 


Tuklat-pal-isharra I, Marduk-nddin-akhi. 


(Tiglath - pileser), son 


of above. 
Assur-bel-kala, son of Marduk-shapik-zirim. 
above. Lamman-pal-idina., 
Samsi-Rammdan, brother 
of above. 


Assur-nazir-pat II., son 
cf above (c. B.C. 1050). 


While at the beginning of this period (6. B.c. 
1400) Babylonia had still the supremacy in the 
Euphrates and Tigris districts, and aspiring Assyria 
possessed in Jitannt a powerful and dangerous 
rival, in a few centuries the picture was totally 
changed. As early as the reign of Jtamman- 
niriri I, who has given us the first long royal 
inscription that we possess, Assyria commenced the 
upward march which was afterwards so steadily 
maintained, and the campaigns of Tiglath- 
pileser 1. laid the foundation of the great world- 
empire which Assyria became in later times. 

Assur-ubaliit* 1. is well known to us from 
a letter which he wrote to the Pharaoh Amen- 
hotep (Amenophis) Iv. expressing his allegiance 
to him, in which he describes himself as the son 
of Assur-nadin-akhi. He is also distinguished for 
his energetic attempt to secure, by fainily relation- 


ships, the right of interference in the affairs of | 


* Or Asur-uballit, or Ashur-uballit. The Assyrians somctimes 
spell the name of their national god Assur, and sometimes Asur. 
The sibilant is properly pronounced sh, but was very early pro- 
aounced 5 in Assyria, in contradistinction to Babylonia. 


Babylon. The Bab. crown prinee Kara-khardas 
had beeome his son-in-law. Assur-uballit lived to 
see not only his accession to the throne, but also 
the accession of his grandson Kadashman-kharot. 

The last-named, however, was overthrown by the 
Kassites, who were then predominant in Babylon, 
because the interference of his royal Assyr. mother 
Mubatlitat-shertia and of his grandfather proved 
dangcrous to them. The murderers of Kadashman- 
kharbi placed a certain Suzigas (or, aecording to 
another tradition, Nazibugas) upon the throne in 
is stead. But the agcd Assur-uballit did not 
allow him to be unavenged. He got Suzigas put 
to death, and placed his own great-grandson, 
Kurigalzu, who was still a minor, upon the throne. 
The last-named king, who reigned 6. 50 years, 
came into conflict with two Assyr. kings, Bel-nirdrt 
and his grandson tamman-nirari, about the posses- 
sion of a portion of Mesopotamia. 

Under Assur-wballié and his grandson Pudu-twu, 
the Assyrians succeeded in frceing themselves from 
the suzerainty of the kings of Mitanni. Tushratia,* 
the powerful king of Mitanni, who was the eon- 
temporary of Assur-nadin-akhi (the father of Assur- 
uballit), as well as of Assur-uballit himself, lent 
the image of [star of Nineveh to Egypt, obviously 
in order that his daughter, who was married 
to the Pharaoh, might be able by its help to 
practise her native eultus. The natural infer- 
enee is that Assyria was then a mere vassal state 
of Mitanni, and that Nineveh had become, to 
say the very least, the common Istar sanctuary 
for both Mitanni and Assyria. In the language of 
Mitanni, which is a Hittite and not a Seinitie 
dialeet, Istar of Nineveh is called Sha’wspi; and 
Sargon, 700 years later, lifted up his hands to 
‘Sha’uspi, the ruler of Nineveh ’ (Cylinder Inscrip. 
], 54), thus calling istar by a name which reminds 
us of the times of Tushratta. Now it is expressly 
stated that Asswr-uballit destroyed the military 
forces of the extensive region of Shubari (2.e. 
Mesopotamia), and that Pudu-ilu not only subju- 
gated the mountaineers of Guti (Arrapacliitis), 
but also defeated the Akhlami and Sutzans, the pre- 
datory nomads of Mesopotamia. These territories, 
however, in the days of Tahutmes III. were under 
the absolute and uncontrolled rule of the inde- 
pendent kings of Arrapach and Mitanni. We 
may regard it as almost certain, that even in the 
days of Bel-niraéri the once powerful Mitanni was 
overthrown by the sudden attacks of these Sutzans, 
a result which was heartily welcomed by the 
aspiring Assur. 

Ramman-nirdri 7., in the inscription mentioned 
above, briefly recounts all these events in the reigns 
of his three immediate predecessors, in order to 
relate how he rebuilt the towns which had been 
destroyed in the previous wars which devastated 
the territories on the east and west of Assyria. 
Owing to the fact that the land of the Guti (Goiim, 
Gn 14) had been overthrown by his predecessors, 
some boundary disputes arose with Babylonia, since 
the territory in question had formerly been within 
the Bab. sphere of influence.t The Bab. king 
Nazi-maraddash, however, was conquered by Kam- 
man-nirari, and compelled to consent to a fresh 
delimitation of the boundaries, more favourable 
to Assyria. 

Under the rule of his son Shalman-asharid 
(Shalmaneser) J., 6. B.C. 1300, Assyria made an 1m- 
portantadvance. This king undertook a whole scries 
of campaigns against the mountainous regions to 

*Son of Sutarna, who was the son of Artatama, a contempor- 
ary of the Pharaoh Tahutmesiy. Tahutmes 1v. was related by 
marriage to the kings of Mitanni. An elder brother of 
Tushratta, who died early, was called Arta-shiimara. 

t There exists an inscription of a king of Guti, written in old 
Bab. cuneiform characters, which vividly calls to mind the era 
of old Sargon of Agade, 6. 8.0. 3700. 
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the nerth of Mesopotamia, between the modern 
Diarbekr and Malattyeh, advancing into the in- 
terior of Western Armenia as far as the country 
which 15 often called in the cuneiform inscriptions 
Musri (Musur-dagh on the Upper Euphrates). It is 
interesting to note that North Mesopotamia, near 
the mountains of Masius (Assyrian, mts. of 
Kasyar), is always called the land of Arzmi or the 
Arameans, not only in the inscriptions of Shalman- 
eser I. himself, but also in a later accouut of the 
campaign, which dates from the time of Assur- 
nazir-pal u. We naturally compare with this the 
biblical derivation of the four peoples, Uz, Hul, 
Gether, and Mash (this latter=Mt. Masius), from 
Aram (Gn 10”). Asa matter of fact, shortly before 
the reign of Shalmaneser, the Aramzan nomads 
must have been driven away from the Bab.-Elamite 
frontier (the biblical Kir, Ain 97, cf. Is 22°, Kir near 
Elam), their original home, into Mesopotamia. The 
Akhlami too (after whom a stone in the breast- 
plate of the Heb. priests was called AkAlamah, ix 
281°), who were conquered by Pudu-ilu, are expressly 
stated by Tiglath-pileser 1. to have been Aramzans. 
Shalmaneser I. took from the Bab. king Aadash- 
man-buriash several towns in the district of 


Dar-Kurigalzu (near the modern Baghdad). He 
wished, too, to be regarded as a builder. He 


laid the foundation of a new residence Kalakh (Gn 
1012), Assur having up to this time been the capital 
town, and built afresh the sanctuary of Istar in 
Nineveh, which Assur-uballit had only very roughly 
restored. And, finally, it is worth remarking that 
he was the first Assyr. king who assumed the title 
‘King of the World’ (sar kis3aéz) on his mscrip- 
tions, a circumstance which obviously stands in 
special relation to the conquest of Mesopotamia, 
and more particularly to the acquisition of the 
primitive sanctuary-town Harran. 

Shalmaneser’s son Tuklat-Nindar I.* was prob- 
ably still a contemporary of the Babylonian king 
Shagarakti-shuriash (c. B.C. 1269-1257(?)), certainly 
of his successors Bibéiash (B.C. 1256-1249(2)), Bed- 
nadin-shumi (B.C. 1248), Kadashman-kharbi (B.C. 
1217-6), and Rammédn-shum-idina (B.c. 1246- 
1240 (?)). The last-mentioned was king only in 
name, for after Babylon had been cnfecbled by the 
invasion of the Elamite king Kidin-khutrutash, 
Tuklat-Nindar seized the Gab. empire for himself 
for seven years, calling himself king of Sumer and 
Akkad. Finally, however, he was overthrown by 
his own son Assur-ndzir-pal I., while the throne of 
Babylon was successfully occupied by Rammdn- 
shum-uzur,t son of Ramman-shum-idina. A seal 
with the inscription ‘overthrow of Kardunias,’ 
which was struck at Babylon in the time of Tuklat- 
Nindar, was brought to Assyria 600 years later by 
Sennacherib. Of course 600 is a round number, 
and the event may reasonably be connected with 
the year 1246 of the Chronicle of the Ixings of 
Babylonia (comp. above, p. 179°). 

e do not know whether the next Assyr. king, 
Bel-kudur-uzur, was a son, or, as is possible, a 
brother of Assur-nazir-pal 1. The Synchronistic 
History informs us that he was conquered by the 
powerful Babylonian king Ramman-shum-uzur 
(B.c. 1239-1209 (2) and lost his life in the battle. 
His successor Nindar-pal-isharra had great difh- 
culty in repulsing Ramman-shum-uzur’s attack 
on the town of Assur. It appears, however, that 
he was successful at last in victoriously driving 
back the Bab. army. He was succeeded by his 
son Assur-dan I., who lived to an advanced age, 
and towards the end of his reign (B.C. 1181) con- 


* Or Tukulti-Nindar (7.6. ‘Nindar is my help’). The Hebrews 
write a similarly formed name, 7'uskultz-pal-isharra as Tiglath- 
pileser. They seem therefore to have written Tuklat-p- instead 
of Tukulti-p-. 

{ The name ideographically written is Ramman-HU-SIS, 
Possibly Ramwm4én-nadin-akhi could also be read. 
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quered Zamdma-shum-idina of Babylon, and by 
this means extended the Assyr. frontier beyond 
the lower Zab. 

In the reign of Assur-dan’s son Mutakkil-Nusku, 
the Mosks (the biblical 32), a people from Asia 
Minor, made an incursion into North Syria and 
the contiguous district of North-West Mesopo- 
tamia. ‘This incursion seems to have set in motion 
other waves. The Akhlami (who had _ been 
formerly subdued by the Assyrians) on the Middle 
Euphrates, the Lullumi * and the Guti to the north 
and east of Assyria, lifted up their heads again ; 
and so Mutakkil-Nusku’s son, the energetic Assur- 
rish-ishi (‘ Assur lifted up his head’), had to under- 
take the great task of reconquering these old 
enemies before he could think of subduing the 
Mosks. His Bab. contemporary Nabu-kudur-uzur 
1. (c. 1145-1122) had the glory of conquering the 
same Lullubi (as the Babylonians call them, instead 
of Lullumi), who had extended their settlements 
into the mountains between Armenia and Media, 
some distance within the frontiers of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Probably it came at last to a struggle 
between the two kingdoms, which was settled by 
the Assyr. king obtaining a victory over Nebu- 
chadrezzar 1., who was, notwithstanding, a dis- 
tinguished and powerful prince. 

The first really great Assyr. conqueror, however, 
was Assur-rish-ishi’s son Tuklat-pal-isharra (Tig- 
lath-pileser) /., whose name means ‘ Help of the son 
of Isharra’ (2.e. the god Nindar). While, in former 
times, only the Babylonian kings—and last of these 
Kadashman-kharbi and Nebuchadrezzar — had 
pene raed as far as the so-called ‘ Westland’ or 

Tartu, he was the first Assyrian king to undertake 
campaigns in this direction, reaching even the 
frontiers of Palestine. He journeyed on ships of 
Arvad in the north of Phenicia, to the Mediter. 
Sea, and killed a great sea monster called a naékhir 
(‘snorting’), probably somewhere between Arvad 
and the Gulf of Issus. He also hunted wild oxen 
(rimu, Heb. re’em) at the foot of Lebanon. 1115 
renown reached even to Egypt, and the Pharaoh of 
the day sent to Assyria a female pagd (probably an 
ape), a crocodile, and a hippopotamus for his 
zoological gardens. 

In his annals, which contain about 800 lines, 
there is a detailed account of his first six cam- 
paigns (B.c. 1120-1115), the results of which are 
summed up in the following words: ‘ Altogether 
42 countries with their rulers, reaching from 
beyond the lower Zab—the districts of the moun- 
tain forests on the other side of the [Euphra- 
tes—to the land of the Khatti and the Upper 
Western Sea (Gulf of Issus), from the beginning of 
my reign to the end of the fifth year, have been 
conquered by my hand, and 1 have received tribute 
and taxes from them.’ A further campaign, which 
carried him to Lebanon, is not included, as it 
was undertaken ina later year. Unfortunately, 
up to the present we know of this last-named 
campaign only incidentally through auother in- 
scription which describes his hunting expeditions. 
ΤΡ τπῖ was also the first Assyr. king who, 
besides the title ‘ King of the World’ (Sar kigsaiét) 
which his predecessors had borne before him, 
assumed another title known to old Babylonian 
history, viz. ‘King of the Four Quarters of the 
World,’ and rightly, for he was the first to reach 
the Mediterranean Sea. With regard to his special 
campaigns, by far the most important was the war 
against the Mosks of Asia Minor (Meshech, Gn 10, 
Ezk 27% 382), who, 60 years before, had made ar 


* Lulimtu means ‘ring.’ Probably by the Lullumi are meant 
the mountain races in general which were scattered round 
about, and formed, as it were, a ring from the Upper Euphrates 
to the little Zab, reaching to Mesopotamia and Assyria and even 
the frontiers of Babylonia. 
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incursion into North Mesopotamia and conquered 
the land of Kummukh (Commagene, on the farther 
bank of the Euphrates). The Kurkhi (Kurdi 2), 
who lived in the mountainous districts towards 
Armenia, had also joined the Mosks as allies. 
The scene of the war lay between Commagene 
on the Euphrates and the Gordyan mountains on 
the Upper Tigris. We may conclude from their 
names that the tribes of these districts were all 
of Hittite and non-Semitie nationality. The 
names of two of the hostile kings conquered by 
Tiglath-pileser are of special interest, Kili-Tishup 
son of Kali-Tishup, and Sadi-Tishup son of Khatu- 
shar. ‘Tishup was the name of one of the Hittite 
gods. In the time of Ramses IL. we hear of a Hittite 
named ‘Tar-Tishbu. Moreover, the old storm god 
of Armenia and Mitanni was called Tishupash ; 
and, finally, the same name for a god turns up again 
in Susa as Tishpak. hatu-shar, too, is identical 
with Kheta-sar, by which name a Hittite foe of 
Ramses Il. is called. Now Khatu was a divinity of 
the Hittite population scattered about from the 
west of Asia Minor to Elam. The names of the 
Lydian kings, Aly-attes and Sady-attes, which were 
formed like Kali-Tishup and gadi-Tishup, prove 
this, for the god Attes, spelt in Aramaic in- 
scriptions ghaté (ny, -yaris in ᾿Αταρ-γατις ; -xerw in 
Aepxerw), cannot be any other than the one which 
appears in Khatu-shar. 

North of Kummukh, Tiglath-pileser made tri- 
butary the land of Khani-rabbat, so often men- 
tioned in the cuneiform inscriptions (the great 
KKheta-land of the Egyp. inscriptions), near Milid 
(Malattyeh). This country (erroneously transcribed 
Khani-galbat by some Assyriologists) was the old 
mother-land of the Hittites. There was no longer, 
however, a great Hittite empire at the time of 
Tiglath-pileser, but the Aramzeans had attempted 
to establish themselves in several places in the 
north of Syria and Mesopotamia. Tiglath-pileser 
expelled them from the region between the 
Euphrates and Belikh, the original country of the 
Mitanni, and plundered their pasture- grounds 
which were situated along the farther bank of the 
Euphrates, the land of Sukhi (Shuah, Gn 257; Job 
20, ‘Bildad the Shuhite’). He also conquered by 
force of arms the land of Musri in West Armenia, 
against which Shalmaneser I. had formerly waged 
war, and the Cappadocian district of Kumanu, 
which was in alliance with it. Thus he not only 
restored his kingdom to the size it had attained 
in the time of Shalmaneser I., but expanded it 
still farther, especially in the direction of Armenia: 
and b eae forward towards North Syria and 
the Mediterranean, mapped out the path for Assyr. 
expeditions in the future. The Bab. king Marduk- 
nadin-akhi (cf. above, p. 1795) succeeded in robbing 
the Assyrians of the images of Ramman and his 
consort Shala which belonged to the (Mesopo- 
tamian?) town Ikallati, but Tiglath-pileser in- 
flicted a signal defeat upon him in his own 
country. Amidst all these expeditions, architecture 
and the material welfare of the country were 
not neglected by Tiglath-pileser, who bestowed 
special attention upon the restoration of the old 
temple of the gods Anu and Rammian in the ancient 
capital Assur (cf. above, p. 180*). 

Tiglath-puleser was succeeded by his son Ashur- 
bel-kala (‘ Assur is Lord of All’), who removed the 
royal residence from Kalakh to Nineveh. He 
marnied the daughter of the Bab. king RammAn- 
pal-idina, but evidently died without children, since 
his brother Samsi-Ranundn IIT, succeeded him on 
the throne. We possess an earnest petition of the 
son of the latter, Assur-nazir-pal 11., to the 
goddess Istar of Nineveh, in which he prays that 
he may be curcd of an illness. After this (c. 
1050) Assyria underwent a period of decline, 


during which not even the names of the kings 
have been preserved. We only know of one of 
them, Asswr-irbi (c. 9902), who set up an image 
of himself at the Gulf of Issus, and from whom 
the Aramzans took away the two fortresses on 
the Euphrates, Pitru (Pethor, Nu 225, Dt 23") and 
Mutkinu, which had been conquered in the time 
of Tiglath-pileser 1. 

The powerful development of the Aramzans at 
this time is also clearly reflected in OT, in the 
history of David (see 2 8 10%, where Hadadezer 
brings Aramzeans from the other side of the 
Euphrates). The growth of the power of Israel 
under Saul, David, and Solomon forms a striking 
contrast to the decline of Assyria about B.c. 1000. 

Probably the immediate successor of this Assur- 
irbi was Tuklat-pal-isarra (‘Tiglath-pileser) 1]. 
After him we have an accurate and genealogical 
list of kings, without any gaps at all. 

Tiglath-pileser 11. c. 970. 

Assur-dan II. (son of above) c. B.c. 930-913. 
(Here the Eponym Canon begins). 

Ramman-nirArt II. (son of above) B.c. 912-891. 

Tuklat-Nindar 11. (son of above) B.c. 890-888. 

Assur-nazir-pal 111. (son of above) B.C. 884-860. 

Under the last-named king a new period of 
development commenced for Assyria. Of the 
four predecessors cf Assur-nazir-pal, we only 
know that Ramman-nirari Il. waged some wars 
against his Bab. contemporaries Samas-mudammik 
and the latter’s successor Nabu-sum-iskun ; and 
that Tuklat-Nindar advanced to the sources of the 
Tigris, and threw his heart into the task of again 
reducing to subjection the mountainous districts 
in the north, a work which was continued by 
Assur-nazir-pal and Shalmaneser II. For the con- 
quests made by Tiglath-pileser I., after so much 
effort, had been lost again long ago. ; 

Assur-nazir-pal rebuilt Kalakh, and selected it 
for his royal residence in memory of his great 
predecessor Shalinaneser 1., after whom he also 
named his son (Shalmaneser II.). His main ambi- 
tion was to annex the whole of Mesopotamia to 
Assyria, which he succeeded at any rate partially 
in accomplishing. The little Aramzean principality 
Bit-A dint (which is called Bené-Hden 2 K 19:5, and 
is situated between the Euphrates and Belikh) 
offered strong resistance to the Assyrians, and 
Assyria only succeeded in getting the payment of 
a temporary tribute from it. Greater results, 
however, were achieved among the mountain 
tribes on the east, between the lakes Van and 
Urmia, in the countries of Mannai (Minnf, Jer 517", 
which certainly ought to be vocalised 32, near 
Ararat), Kirrur, and Zamua, the last-mentioned 
being situated to the south of the lake of Urmia. 
In North Syria further opposition was experienced 
from the little states that had sprung up on the 
wrecks of the Hittite empire, whose princes still 
bore Hittite names, though the populations were 
Canaanite. The most noteworthy of these was 
Karkhemis, where king Sangar reigned ; and next 
to that the land of Unki (‘Aink) or Khattin* on 
the Orontes, the capital of which was called 


Kunulua, and the king Lubarna, Loth these 
territories were traversed by the Assyrians. The 


Assyrians advanced right up to Lebanon and the 
coast of Pheenicia, so that the towns of Tyre, 
Sidon, Gebal, Arvad, etc., were compelled to send 
valuable presents in order to induce the hostile 
forces to march away. ‘The Bab. contemporary of 
Assur-ndzir-pal was Nabu-pal-idind. (See RABY- 
LONIA.) : 

The reign of Assur-n4zir-pal’s son Shelmanu- 
asharid (Shalmaneser IL), B.C. 859-825, marks a 
turning-point in Assyr. history in several diree- 

* Written Pa-ti-in, but probably Khattin (the Hittite) is the 
right reading. 
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tions. Instead of being satisficd with merely 
sending threatening expeditions to exact a fresh 
payment of tribute, he introduced a systematic 
plan — afterwards always adopted —of placing 
governors over conquered territories, and thus 
making them actual provinces and putting them 
under direct Assyr. control. Moreover, it was in 
his reign that the first contact between Assyria 
and the kings of Israc]l (Ahab and Jehu) took 

lace. Lastly, it was his reign that saw the first 

ecginnings of the Armenian empire under the 
kings Arimi and Sarduri (Siduri, or, more accur- 
ately, Sardu’arri), whose successors gave Assyria 
so much trouble, till they brought it to the brink 
of rmn. ‘Tiglath-pileser 111. and Sargon were the 
first to succeed in breaking its power, and in 
helping Assyria forward to new development. 
The oldest Armenian inscriptions, which date 
from Sarduri I., are written in Assyr. cuneiform 
characters and Semitic-Assyrian, while his suc- 
cessors employ their own Armenian dialect (related 
to the Georgian), though they use the Assyr. 
method of writing as well. 

We are very fortunate in possessing pictorial 
representations of several events in the reign of 
Shalmaneser. These are to be found chiefly in 
the magnificent reliefs on the bronze doors of 
Balawat (Imgur-Bel), and also in the remarkable 
pictures on the ‘Black Obelisk,’ as it is called. 
In five series and on four panels are to be scen 
ambassadors from Gurzan (on Lake Urmia), from 
king Jahua (Jehu) of Israel, from the land of 
Musriin West Armenia, from Marduk-pal-uzur of 
Suchi, and from Karparunda of Khattm. Both 
monuments are in the British Museum. The in- 
scription on the series devoted to the land of 
Musri says: ‘Tribute from Musri. Camels with 
double humps, oxen from the river Sakiya (or 
Irkia ?), a sdisu (kind of antelope), female elephants, 
and apes.’ The words of the inseription are con- 
firmed by the pictures, which actually contain 
double-humped camels, wild stecrs, an antelope, 
an elephant, and four apes. This land of Musri, 
which must be looked for neither in Afghanistan 
nor in India, but to the north-east of Cilicia, is 
mentioned in the Bible, 1 Καὶ 1055, according to 
which Solomon brought his horses from Muzrim 
and from Kw’i (Cilicia), as the emended reading 
runs. Double-humped camels (Assyr. udrdti, from 
the Arm. widu, Sansk. ustra) were to be found in 
different parts of Armenia, and Assur-nfzir-pal 
boasted, as did also Tiglath-pileser 1. and Tahut- 
mes III., that he had killed elephants in Mesopo- 
tamia. Shalmaneser made his way into the land 
of Tabal (the biblical Tubal), which lies to the 
west of Malatiyeh, where he took possession of the 
silver, salt, and alabaster works which he found 
on the mountains, and took the opportunity of 
exacting tribute from the ncighbouring Musri; 
then he invaded the land of Καῖ (on the Cilician 
coast), reaching the city of Tarzi, the well-known 
Tarsus, the birthplace of the apostle Paul. He 
advanced into Armenia as far as the sources of 
the Euphrates; then he proceeded eastward to 
Parsua, the motherland of the Persians, lying to 
the east of Lake Urmia, and southwards to 
Namar, which was formerly a Protectorate of 
Babylon, lying to the south of Lake Urmiia. 
His journeys were thus more extensive than those 
of any of his predecessors. In Babylonia, in the 
year B.C. 853, Nabu-pal-idinaé was overthrown by 
hisson Marduk-shum-idin4, whose brother Marduk- 
bel-usfti, however, raised a revolt against him. 
Thereupon Marduk-shum-idiné relinquished to his 
brother the southern part of Babylonia, formerly 
known as the land of Kaldu* (or Imgi), at the same 


* The name existed at an earlier date in an older form, Kardu 
(whence Kardunias). The form Kasdu (Heb. Kasdim) is only ! 


time calling upon the king of Assyria for assist- 
ance. Shalmaneser attacked and killed the re- 
bellious brother of the Babylonian king, and 
naturally claimed an extension of frontier in 
return for his services. 

Of far greater interest for biblical history is 
the campaign of Shalmaneser against the town of 
Hamath (Amattu or Am&tu) on the Orontes, and 
its allies, in B.c. 854, the sixth year of his reign. 
Shalmaneser had scarcely conquered (B.C. 856) 
and imprisoned one of his most stubborn op- 
ponents, king Akhuni of Bit-Adini (see above), 
when a powerful army came out to meet him near 
Karkar (on the line of march from Aleppo to 
Hamath) : 


Chariots. IJorsemen. Foot. 

Bir-idri of Damascus . 1200 1200 20,000 

Irkhulini of Hamath 700 700 10,000 

Akhabbu of Sir'il . 2000 10,000 

Gui . ae 500 

Musri we 1,000 

Irkanat . 10 10,000 

Matin-ba‘al of Arvad ae 200 

Usanat . : 200 

Adunu-ba‘al of Shiana 4 10,000 
LBa’sa (son of Rukhub) of 

Ammon , : : ἘΠ a 1,000 

Camels. 

Gindibu the Arab 1,000 


A mere glance at this table shows that the three 
most important princes of this league were Bir- 
idrt (Benhadad) of Damascus, Jrkhulini of Tamath, 
and Akhabbu of Siril. Besides these, two Pheen. 
cities were prominent in supplying troops, Irkanat 
(probably ="Arka, pw Gn 1017 and Shiana (or 
Siana, yp of Gn 107, which must be corrected to 
35). Akhabbu of Sir’il is no other than king Ahab 
of Israel, who chose Jezreel (the modern Zer’in) 
for his royal residence ; and who, in his last year 
(B.C. 854), before he went to the war against the 
Syrians, in which he lost his life, had undertaken 
the obligation of leading an army against the 
Assyrians. Shalmaneser’s victory over Damascus 
and Hamath docs not seem to have been very 
permanent, since on two occasions, in B.C. 849 and 
846, his annals give an account of the repulse of 
the Syrians and their twelve allies. On the first 
occasion (B.C. 849), in all probability, the Israclites 
were present in the battle under the leadership, 
not of Ahab, but of his son Joram. Joram, how: 
ever, soon after was attacked by Benhadad, and 
Samaria was in a state of siege. The Syrians 
withdrew only upon receiving information that a 
hostile foree was marching against Damascus, 
The foes, however, were not Hittites and Musrites 
(2 K 76, ἐπ6. from the land of Musri in West 
Armenia), as the Syrians in their panic at first 
believed, but there is the highest probability that 
they were the Assyrians who, in the year 846, 
made a new expedition against Damascus. Finally, 
in the year 842 Shalmaneser made a fresh attack 
on Syria, this time against Bir-idri’s (Benhadad’s) 
successor Khaza-ilu (Hazael), whom he defeated, 
and ultimately besieged in Damascus. The sur- 
rounding country was devastated, and Shalmaneser 
took the ep pony of exacting tribute from 
Tyre, Sidon, and ‘ Jahua of the house of Omri.’ On 
the black obelisk already mentioned there are 
pictures of the ambassadors of this same Jahua, 
bringing gifts, with the following inscription : 
‘Tribute of Jahua, son of Khuwuri: silver, gold, a 
vessel of gold, a ladle of gold, golden drinking cups, 
golden buckets, tin (or lead), a staff for the king’s 
hand, and spear-shafts (budikhdiz) I recerved.’ 
That this Jahua, in spite of the inaccuracy of the 
expression ‘son (¢.c. according to the Assyr. use of 
the word, ‘of the dynasty’) of Omri,’ must be 
identified with Jehu of Israel, is a fact which does 
a dialectic variant. By this we see, at the same time, that the 


Heb. expression Ur-Kasdim had its origin long before the 
time of Shalm. 11. 
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not admit of the least doubt. Although at first a 
good deal of difficulty was felt on account of the 
dates (Ahab B.c. 854, Jehu 842), the identification 
of Ahab with Akhabbu of Sir’il, and of Jahua 
with Jelu, must now be regarded as settled. The 
chronology of the period of the kings of Israel, as 
1s wenerally admitted, has been confused by later 
redactors, a fact which is clearly proved from the 
summary of the length of the reigns* alone. Now 
that the dates 854 and 842 have been absolutely 
fixed, we have obtained data of the highest value 
for restoring the original numbers in the text of 
the Bible (see below, under Tiglath-pileser III. ). 

The great Shalmaneser 11., who lost his life in 
a rebellion, was succeeded by his son Samsv- 
Ranman IV. B.C. 824-812, who led expeditions 
against the Bab. kings Ba’u-akhi-idina and 
Marduk-balat-su-ikbi, and also against the land 
of Kaldu. Advancing into Media as far as the so- 
called ‘ White Mountain,’ Elwend, near Ecbatana 
(Hamadan), he sought to make the lands of 
Mannai and Parsua, to the north and east of 
Lake Urmia, secure against the ambition of the 
Armenian king Ispuinis, son of Sardu’arri I., who 
was eager to conquer them. 

His son Ramman-nirdri 111]. (B.C. 811-783) sue- 
ceeded in advancing still farther into the heart 
of Media—right up to the Caspian Sea. He was 
very young when he came to the throne. In all 
probability his mother, the Bab. princess Sammz- 
ramat (the Semiramis of Greek legend), held the 
regency for him at first. In Armenia, his powerful 
rival Menuas, who lived at Turuspa (Thosp) on 
the Lake of Van, caused him much trouble, wrest- 
ing from the Assyrians several powerful vassal 
states, ¢.g. Khani-rabbat (Melitene) and Dayaini. 
It is to be regretted that the account of Ramman- 
nirari’s eampaigus against Syria and Palestine are 
so very scanty: ‘From the upper part of the 
Kuphrates to the land of Khatti (North Syria), 
Aniurri (Coelesyria) to its farthest borders, 
Tyre, Sidon, the land of Omri (Israel), Udumu 
(Iidom), and Palastu (Phihstia), right up to 
the great western sea, I reduced to subjection 
and exacted tribute and imposts: I marched 
against the ‘land of asses” (Damaseus), and 
shut up Marva, king of the land of asses (mdt 
wniri-su), in his ehief town Damaseus. Dread of 
renowned Assur struck him to the earth: he 
clasped my fcet and gave himself up... . His 
eountless wealth and goods 1 seized in Damascus ; 
his residence in the midst of his royal palace.’ 
The Assyr. list of ofliccrs for the year 804 mentions 
an expedition to the town of Ba’ali (=719ya2 at 
the foot of Hermon ?), and for the year 797 one to 
Manzw ti (may2??), whieh is evidently a town of 
the Israelites. In one of these years Ramman- 
nirari’s expedition against Damascus, Edom, and 
Philistia must have taken place. It happened 
either at the end of the reign of the Isr. king 
Jchoahaz, or at the commencement of the reign of 
his successor Joash. Aecording to the Bible, 
Benhadad son of Hazael was king of Damascus 
at the time. If this be so, Maria is only a title, 
like the Aramaic Mary’, ‘ Lord,’ unless we see in 
Maria a brother of Hazael of whom nothing else 
is known. 

Under the suecessors of Ramman-nirari, Shal- 
maneser 111. (B.C. 782-773), Assur-dan 111. (B.C. 
772-755), and Assur-nirdrt 1]. (B.C. 754-745), 
Assyria) was always losing more territory to the 
Armenians. Armenia was ruled at this time by 


* From Rehoboam to the sixth year of Ilezekiah there are 
260 years, while from Jeroboam 1. to Lloshea (conquest of Samaria) 
there are only 241. As a inatter of fact, from the death of 
Solomon to B.c, 722 there are only 218 years. The mistake 
arises with regard,to Pekah. Instead of Pekahiah 2 years, Pekah 
20 years, we ought simply to read Pekah 2 years. Vekahiah is 
only the fuller form of the name Pekah. 


the mighty kings Argistis (e. B.c. 780~760) and 
sardu’arri Il. (B.c. 760-730), and ultimately all ‘ the 
lands of Na iri’ to the north of the Tigris, from 
Melitene to Lake Urmia, came into its possession. 

This period of deepest eclipse (whilst Israel 
flourished at the same time under Jeroboam I.) 
was followed by an era of prosperity, whieh lasted 
for a long time without a ἘΠῚ: under the usurper 
Palu or (to give him his official title) Tuklat-pal- 
isharra 11Π., called in the Bible Ziglath-pileser 
(B.C. 745-727), who raised Assyria to a height 
unreached before, and may therefore be called, 
and with much reason, the real founder of the 
great Assyrian monarchy (in its largest sense). 
For the first time in history Tiglath - pileser 
brought Babylonia, where Nabu-nézir (Nabo- 
nassar) reigned from B.¢C. 747-732 and Nabu-nadin- 
zir from B.C. 733-752, directly under the sway 
of the Assyr. sceptre. He also reeonquered the 
territories that had been lost to Armenia, and 
annexed to the Assyr. empire a great part of Syria, 
where before there had only been at the best of 
times some vassal states—never any properly 
constituted provinees. In Labylonia, ‘Yiglath- 
pileser had next to deal with the Araman tribes 
on the frontiers of Babylon and Elam, among 
whom the Pukfidu (Pekéd, Ezk 23%, Jer 507) and 
Gambulu played the chief part, and to whom also 
belonged the Nabatu,* who at later times 
emigrated to the north-west of Arabia. The in- 
stigators of this rebellion were probably the small 
states of the Kaldi, or Chaldwans, in the south 
and middle of Babylonia. The prime mover was 
a certain Ukinzir (Chinzeros) from Bit-Amukkan, 
who ultimately, in B.c. 731, succeeded in seizing 
the Bab. throne. Already after the defeat of the 
Arameeans in 745, Tiglath-pileser had assumed the 
title ‘ King of Sumer and Akkad,’ but now, after 
his victory over Ukin-zir, he got himself crowned 
‘King of Babylon’ with great solemnity at the 
new-year festival of B.C. 728. 

In the year B.c. 744 Tiglath-pileser marehed 
through the land of Namri (see above) right into 
the interior of Afedia to the Bikni mountains, to 
Demavend, that lies to the south of the Caspian 
Sea, in order to reassert Assyr. influence, which 
had been destroyed by the Armenians. He re- 
conquered also (B.C. 737) the provinces of Parsua 
and Bustus, that lie between Armenia and Media. 
In the North of Syria the Armenians had been 
driven out by Mati-el of Jakhan (also written 
Akhan), who was called, in aeeordance with his 
descent, Prinee of Bit-Agdsi. Tiglath - pileser 
besieged him in his royal residence at Arpad 
(Tell Exffid, north of Aleppo, the biblieal Arpad), 
which, after three years’ resistance, fell into his 
hands in B.c. 740. He had previously (B.c. 743) 
repelled the Armenian army which tried to impede 
the siege of Arpad, and had defeated it in a de- 
cisive battle on the Upper Euphrates. 

Tiglath-pileser was now able for the first time to 
advance into the interior of Syria. In the year 
B.C. 738 he conquered the town of IJ¢udlané 
(Calno, Is 10°), which lies to the north of Hamath, 
and overpowered ‘ Asriya’u of Ja’udi.’ + Nineteen 
districts of Hamath fell before him and were 
captured, while Kullani, which was evidently the 
residence of Asriya’u, became the seat of an Assyr. 
governor. Thereupon all the independent kings 
of Syria who lived in the neighbouring regions 
(KKustaspi of Kuminukh, Ζιφ of Damascus, 


* The Arabian Nabaydti mentioned in Assurbanipal’s inscrip- 
tion are a totally different people. They are the Nebatoth of 
the OT. The Nabatu (Arab. 013), on the other hand, are the 
well-known Nabatieans. They were of Aramzan origin, as the 
Nabatwan inscriptions inform us, 

t Not Judah 737), but a country in the north of Syria 
("1s"), as the inscription of king Pananmu of Sam’al maker 


! obvious. 
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Minikhimmi of Samirina, Hiram of Tyre, Sibitti- 
biil of Gebal, Urik of Kw’i, Pisiris of Carchemish, 
Ini-el of Hamath, Panammu of Sam/’al, Tarkhulara 
of Gurgum), and some also who lived in more re- 
mote districts, viz. the princes of Milid (Malatiyeh) 
and Tabal (Tubal), and a North-Arabian queen, 
Zabibi,* came to do homage to the great king. 
Another expedition to the West followed in the 
‘hee B.C. 734, which was specially directed against 

hilistia, where king Khanunu (Hanno) of Gaza 
was defeated. 

The main campaign against Damascus and 
Israel, however, belongs to the years B.C. 733 and 
732. In Israel, Pekah (Assyr. Pakakhu) had just 
succeeded Menahem on the tlirone. Rezin (Ra- 
gunnu), king of Syria, was defeated. Damascus 
was besieged (B.C. 733) and captured (B.C. 732). In 
Israel, Tiglath-pileser took a series of towns, 1n- 
cluding the whole land of Naphtali (2 K 15%), and 
Pekah was compelled to pay a very considerable 
tribute. In the year B.c. 731 he was murdered, and 
Hoshea (Assyr. «πο Ὁ) was confirmed by Tiglath- 
pileser as king of Israel. After the fall of Damascus 
(8.6. 732), which forthwith became the seat of an 
Assyr. governor, the following princes, Sanib of 
Ammon, Salamdn of Jfoab, Mitinti of Ashkelon, 
J@ukhaz (i.e. Joahaz=fuller form of Ahaz) of 
Judah, and Kaus-malak of Hdom, were compelled 
to pay tribute. Ahaz had some time previously 
called in Tiglath-pileser to protect him against 
Pekah and Rezin, who had robbed him of the 
harbour of Elath. The Arabian queen Samsi 
was also conquered by the Assyrians, who took the 
opportunity of advancing into the north of Arabia 
for the first time. ‘Thereupon certain Arab tribes, 
even the remote Sabzeans, sent him rich presents. 

The following synchronisms in Tiglath-pileser’s 
aunals, which may be safely trusted, are of 
supreme importance for the chronology of Israel 
and Judah :— 


738 3B.c., Menahem of Israel. 
7338-2 ,, Pekah of Israel. 

7 ae », Ahaz of Judah. 

791 (2) ,, Hoshea of Israel. 


To this it may be added that Rezin of Damascus, 
as is stated both in the Bible and in the inscriptions, 
was the contemporary of all these kings. 

If we accept B.C. 854 as the last year of Ahab, 
B.C. 842 as the first year of Jehu, and B.c. 722 as 
the date of the destruction of Samaria, we may 
construct the chronology of Israel as follows :— 

842 B.c., lst year of Jehu, who reigned 28 years. 


814 ,, Ist year of Joahaz, i Ae 
797 ,, Ist year of Joash, eG ee 
782 ,, 16th year of Joash and 


Ist year of Jeroboanl ll. ,, 41 ,, 
4lst year of τ 
Zechariah reigned 6 months. 


1412, 


741 ,, Shallum one month. 
Ist year of Menahem, a 0,, 
732 ,,10th ,, ,, , 


3 
Ist year of Pekah. 
2nd year of Pekah. 
lst year of Hoshea, 
9th year of Hoshea and 
conquest of Samaria. 
There is room in this arrangement for only a two- 
years’ reign of Pekah. Exactly the same things 
are related of Pekahiah as of Pekah, and the two 
names are virtually the same (see above). It is 
clear that the original text of the Bk. of Kings 
had only one Pekah (or Pekahiah), who reigned 
* Probably she was the princess of the Bir’xans (for which 
we may, however, substitute Sab’xans, N20, not to be con- 
founded with the Sab’zans, x2), an Arabian tribe which is 
always mentioned first in the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser 
that speak of the tribute of the Arabians. (Mas’xans=XwD, 
Temmans=xn’n, Sabeang= xiv, Khayappxans="15'Y, etc.) 


73 les 
Oy 
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two years, between Menahem and Hoshea. The 
addition of Pekah’s twenty years to Pekahiah’s two 
was the work of a later editor, and, as a result, 
all the synchronisms of Israel and Judah for this 
period naturally fell into disorder. Instead of 
there being an irreconcilable antagonism between 
the Bible and the inscriptions in relation to 
chronology, the latter rather help us to cor1ect 
an old error in the fexé of the Bible (not in the 
Bible itself as the word of God—only in the text), 
while they have essentially confirmed the truth of 
the biblical narrative throughout. 

We have still to speak of a policy which Tiglath- 
piuleser was the first to introduce, and which 
essentially contributed to the strengthening of the 
Assyrian empire. In forming new provinces, he 
and his successors adopted the following plan. 
As the cuneiforni inscriptions and the Books of 
KXings (e.g. 2 K 15° 17°) relate, all sections of the 
population were transplanted into distant pro- 
vinces, and, conversely, the territories thus left 
empty were scttled with other prisoners of war. 

Finally, with regard to king Panammu of 
Samal, mentioned above in connexion with the 
year B.c. 738, the Berlin Museum now possesses 
several inscriptions from Zinjirli (south of 
Mar‘ash, Assyr. A/arkasz) belonging to Panam- 
mu’s son JSir-Rokeb (2272), which are written 
in old Phen. characters, and composed in a 
dialect which is a mixture of Can. and Aramaic. 
These inscriptions mention Tiglath-pileser,—the 
word being spelt in the same way as in the OT, 
npvanzin (it is also on one occasion spelt »>sn>an) 
—calling him wx 35, and on one occasion 
‘Lord of the four quarters of the earth’ x1 
xpix oyna (Assyr. shar-kibrat-irbitti, king of the 
four quarters of the world). Panammu, son of 
Bir-zur, died in the camp of Tiglath-pileser at 
Damascus B.C. 733 or 732, whereupon bir-Rokeb 
was appointed king of Sam’al by the Assyr. king. 
The inscriptions of Zinjirli relate that DBir-ztr, 
the grandfather of Bir-Rokeb, was murdered by a 
usurper (probably the Asriya’u mentioned in the 
annals of Tiglath-pileser) from the neighbouring 
country of Ja’udi (7%), whereupon Panammu 
turned to Tiglath-pileser for protection. It seems 
that in previous times another Panammu, son of 
Karal, had ruled over Ja’udi (s’), one of whose 
inscriptions (in somewhat ancient writing) has 
lately been found. Both these Panammu belonged 
to the dynasty of Gabbar, which in the time of Shal- 
maneser II. was in possession of Sam/’al, and whose 
kings were called 123 ‘259 (kings of Kabbar). The 
gods of Sam’al and Ja’udi are Hadad-El, Rokeb- 
E} (who was also called na S5y2=Lord of the 
House), Shemesh, and Reshep — the last-named 
being a special god of Ja’udi. The name of the 
usurper Asriya’u (most probably=a1y) points to 
an Israelitish descent. A usurper of Hamath in 
the time of Sargon was called sometimes J/i- 
δὲ αὐ, sometimes Ja’u-bi'di, which also points to his 
Isr. origin. The redactors of the Books of Kings 
appear to have possessed information about this 
Asriya’u of Ja’udi, since they evidently identified 
him with king Uzziah* of Judah, and in many 
places the name ay has been substituted in the 
text for my. Sam/’al, too (=Northland), was not 
unknown to the Bible, for Nu 24% evidently ought 
to read: ‘A vessel (2) shall come from Sam/al 
(ΝΟ) and boats from Kittim (Cyprus) which 
shall afflict Asshfr (not Assyria, but=Asshurim, 
Gn 25%, 2 S 2°), and shall afflict Eber ; moreover, he 
himself also (=Og of Bashan, cf. LXX) shall come 
to destruction.’ The whole passage refers to the 
attacks made by the populations of the Mediter. 


* Prophetic literature clearly shows that Uzziah was his only 
name, ag also does the well-known old Heb. seal ‘of Shebanyé, 


| servant of Uzziyé, Vy Tay 122, 
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(Europe and Asia Minor) upon Syria and Egypt in 
the days of Ramses 111. 

Tiglath-pileser was followed by Shalman-asharid 
Iv., the Shalmaneser of the Bible (B.c. 726-722), who 
was probably his son. As king of Babylon he was 
ealled Ululai (Eluleeus), 2.6. ‘he who was born in 
the month Elul.’ Immediately after his accession 
to the throne, before the year B.C. 727 was over 
(726 was the first official year of his reign), he 
conquered the Assyr. town Shabarain (Sepharvaim, 
2 Ια 17% ?). In the year B.c. 724 he began to invest 
Samaria, which fell at the end of a three years’ 
siege, in the first month of the reign of his suc- 
eessor Sargon, who took all the credit for this 
achievement, as well as for the transportation of 
the ten tribes, without thinking of his predecessor. 
The Bible account, liowever, very justly connects 
the name of Shalmaneser witli the fall of the 
Northern Kingdom (B.c. 722). 

Israel now, like the kingdom of Damascus 
before, became an Assyr. province, Samaria being 
the seat of the governor. 

The zenith of Assyr. power was reached in the 
reign of the usurper Sargon * (Assyr. Sharru-ukin 
=‘ the king has restored order’), B.c. 721-705, who 
is only once mentioned in the Bible (Is 201), in 
connexion with the taking of Ashdod. In the very 
vey that he entered upon his reign (‘at the 

eginning of his reign,’ as the official expression 
runs), B.c. 722, he carried off the inhabitants of 
Samaria, 27,290 men, to the rivers Belikh and 
Khabor, the river of Gozan, and the cities of Media 
(2 K 17°), scttling Babylonian (Cuthiites) and 
other colonists in the territories of the conquered 
city. 

Sargon’s main political ambition was the con- 
solidation of Babylonia, as well as the provinces of 
Assyria which bordered upon Armenia, and finally 
Syria. This ambition was realised by the final 
reduction of Armenia, whose king at that time 
was Rusa (or Ursa), the son of Irimenas, and also 
by the humiliation of the Mannzans +t (39 Jer 51%), 
who were the most powerful allies Arnienia 
possessed, and of the Sagartzans (Assyr. 
Zikirtu), an Eranian nomadic tribe which lived 
to the east of the Mannzeans ; and finally by the 
war against Elam. The last-named state was 
henceforth the most dangerous foe the power of 
Assyria possessed, and was always in firm alliance 
with the small states of South Babylonia (the so- 
called Chaldseans), and above all with Bit-yakin. 
The prince of Bit-yakin, Marduk-pal-idina, im- 
mediately after the death of Shalmaneser, had 
seized the throne of Babylonia for himself. In 1.6. 
721 Sargon, who had till then been occupied 
with other duties, marched against him and his 
ally Khuimbanigas of Elam. The battle was inde- 
cisive; and Sargon had to march against the 
Armenians ; so that it was not till B.c. 710 that he 
was successful in defeating Marduk-pal-idina, 
and getting hiniself crowned king of Babylon (B.c. 
709-705). This Marduk-pal-idina is the Merodach- 
baladan of the Bible, whose embassy to Hezekiah, 
which is related in 2 K 20!*4 as a supplement to 
Sennacherib’s campaign, belongs either to B.c. 715 
(first year of Ilezekiah’s reign) or to 703, in which 
year Merodach-baladan was king of Babylon a 
second time. 

Of Sargon’s other campaigns, those against 

* The Hebrew [110 is based upon a similar word in popular 
uae, Sarginu (=‘ mighty’). 

| In the year B.c. 45 a Mannxan governor Datukktu is men- 
tioned in the annals of Sargon, and in B.c. 713 a land of Bite 
Daiukku between Man and Illip (in the west of Media). In 
Assyrian it is called Afaét Bit-Daiukku, ‘Land of the Dynasty 
(louse of the Prince) of Daiukku.’ This Daiukku is evidently 
the Dejokes (Dcioces) of Greek tradition, who, according to the 
later story, was the first king of Media. Gamir also (Gomer, Gn 


102) is mentioned as having broken into Armenia even in the 
time of Sargon. 


Syria, Palestine, and Arabia have special interest 
for the OT student. The first, B.c. 720, was an 
expedition to suppress an insurrection which a 
certain Ilft-bi‘di,* who is also called Ia’u-bi'di, had 
raised in Hamath. This [lt-bi‘di had not only 
induced the Assyr. provinces of Arpad, Simyra, 
Damascus, and Samaria to revolt, but had also 
formed an alliance with Khaninu (Hanno) of 
Gaza and Sib’ (so 2 K 174, 4.2. Seve) of Hgypt. 
Probably Judah, where Ahaz was still on the 
throne, was also included in the alliance, since 
Sargon once calls himself (indeed before he speaks 
of Hamath at all) the ‘Conqueror of the remote 
land of Judah.’ The Egyp. army was, however, 
defeated at Rapikhu (Raphia, south of Gaza), and 
Hanno found himself in an Assyr. prison, while 
Ila-bi’di and his other allies were defeated and 
destroyed at Karkar (in the neighbourhood of 
Hamath). 

In the year 715 Sargon undertook a campaign 
into the interior of North Arabia ‘against the 
remote Arabians of the Desert, of whom the wise 
and learned knew nothing.’ The tribes of Thamid, 
IbAdid, Marsiman (Gn 25" owsn, according to 
LXX Μασσαμ, 1 Ch 4% Μασεμαμ 3), and Khayappa 
(nay, LXX ΤΓαίφα) were conquered, and partially 
settled in Samaria. Thereupon Pir’n (ef. ox73 Jos 
108, scarcely equivalent to Pharaoh) of Musur (the 
territory called Main-Muzran of the South Arabian 
inscriptions, in the north of the peninsula of 
Sinai’), queen Samsi of Aribi (a part of North 
Arabia), and the Sabzean Ita’amar (7oxyn* of the 
South Arabian inscriptions), ‘the kings of the sea- 
coast and the desert,’ brought rich presents, among 
which were ‘sweet-smelling spices of the moun- 
tains’ (frankincense), gold, precious stones, liorses, 
and camels. 

In the year B.C. 711, the same year in which the 
North Syrian state Gurgum (capital town Markasi, 
modern Mar‘ash) became an Assyr. province,t ἃ 
certain Yamani, who is also called Yatna,t over- 
threw king Akhimiti of Ashdod. When the 
Assyrians despatched an expedition against Ash- 
dod (cf. Is 20), Philistia (Pilistu), Judah (Ja’tdu), 
Edom (Udumu), and Moab (M4’ab), instead of 
selding their presents to Assur, sent them to king 
Piru of Musur, who has been already mentioned, 
because they trusted to him and to Arabia (Cush, 
Is 903 and often in the OT). Ashdod and Gath 
(Gimtu) were conquered and made into an Assyr. 
province, but Yamani fled to the ‘king of Milukh’ 
(north-west of Arabia, cf. Job 396 7999, parallel to 
naw). It is evidently the same Pu’u of Musur 
who is alluded to in a parallel passage which runs, 
‘He (Yamani) tled to the territory of Musur which 
belongs to the district of Milukh,’ the last phrase 
being added to distinguish this Musur from the 
Musur which is the equivalent of Egypt. 

Besides these campaigns of Sargon’s, which are 
of great importance for the study of the Bible, 
we may further mention that in B.c. 709 he 
received presents from seven Cyprian kings. An 
image of him, which is now in Berlin, was dls- 
covered on the island of Cyprus (see above, p. 178*). 

The new residence which Sargon built for him- 
self in KXhorsabad (see above, p. 178) was conse- 
crated in the year B.c. 707. In the year B.c. 705, 
however, he fell by the hand of an assassin, who 
was probably instigated by hisown son Sennacherib. 
The latter, strangely enough, never mentions his 
father in his inseriptions. As far as the characte1 
of Sargon is concerned, it is sufliciently clear from 

* On this name, see above. Others read Ilu-ubi'diand Ja-ubidi 
(or Ilia-ubi'di) with much less probability. 

¢ Already, in n.c. 717, a similar fate had befallen the powerful 
town of Carchemish (cf. Is 109). Kummukh (Commagene), too, 
came under the power of Assyria in B.c. 708. 


t Compare the Assyrian name for Cyprus, Jatnana, of which 
perhaps Jaman, Javan (Jonia) is a parallel (dialectical) form, 
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his inscriptions that as ‘ Father of his country’ he 
deserves the praise of being called a ‘ righteous and 
noble prince’ (cf. especially on this point the very 
instructive cylinder inscription which has been 
translated by Lyon). 

Sin-akhi-irba (‘Sin multiply the brothers’), the 
biblical Sernacherib, reigned from B.C. 704-681. He 
it was who removed the royal residence from 
Kalakh back again to Nineveh, which, by exten- 
sive building operations, and at the expense of 
Babylon, which he destroyed in a very barbarous 
fashion, he elevated into the capital of the united 
einpire of Assyria and Babylonia. The great 
palace, too, in the south-west of Kouyunjik deserves 
to be specially mentioned—the ‘ peerless palace,’ 
which in later times the grandson of Sennacherib, 
Assurbanipal, surrounded with buildings. Nor 
must we forget the great arsenal (bit kutallr) at 
Nebi-yunus, which Esarhaddon extended, and the 
magnificent waterworks in the neighbourhood of 
Nineveh. 

The most important political undertakings of 
Sennacherib were his wars against Elam and Baby- 
lonia on the one side, and his expeditions to the 
West on the other. The only other campaign worth 
mentioning was one against Cilicia (properly 
Khilakku, the mountainous district in the interior* 
of Cilicia) and Tabal (the biblical Tubal), which 
probably belongs to the year B.c. 695. Probably 
it is this expedition that is referred to in the re- 
mark of Berosus, that Sennacherib, ‘after a severe 
struggle conquered the Jonians who dwelt on the 
Cilician coast, and then [re]founded Tarsus.’ The 
Assyrians had also to deal with this district a 
second time in the days of Sennacherib, in the year 
B.C. 681 ; for at the moment when Sennacherib was 
murdered, the crown prince Esarhaddon was in 
Khani-rabbat (east of Tabal) with his troops. 

In Babylonia, Merodach-baladan the Chaldee, 
who isso well known from the inscriptionsof Sargon, 
had established himself once more upon the throne, 
having allied himself for this purpose with Kudur- 
nankhundi of Elam and the Aramean nomad 
tribes. Sennacherib conquered Merodach-baladan 
and his allies, and placed a certain Bel-ibni on the 
throne of Babylon. After several vicissitudes, when 
the Elamites, as allies of Babylonia, always had a 
hand in the game (Merodach-baladan himself on 
one occasion taking part in the struggle again), in 
B.C. 691 the bloody battle of Ahalélin, which 
ended unsuccessfully, or at any rate indecisively, for 
Sennacherib, was fought against the united armies 
of the Elamites, Babylonians, Araneans, Chal- 
deans, and certain districtsof Media. The Median 
districts Anzan (also written Anshan), where the 
dynasty of Cyrus originated, and Hip, were now, 
as allies of Elam, for the first time called after 
Parsua, the motherland of the later Persians. At 
last, in the year B.C. 689, Sennacherib succeeded in 
taking possession of Babylon, and in wreaking 
fearful vengeance upon it. It was levelled to the 
ground, and only rebuilt again in later times under 
Sennacherib’s gentler and nobler-hearted son Esar- 
haddon. 

Sennacherib’s great expedition to the West, 
which was undertaken in the year 701, began with 
the punishment of king Luli (Elulzeus) of Sidon, 
who fled ‘into the sea,’ possibly to Cyprus or else 
to the island of Tyre, which, if we are to trust our 
Greek sources of information, was besieged by the 
Assyr. king in vain. 

In Sidon a new king, Tuba’al (Ethobaal), was 
appointed, to whom Sarepta, Akko, and other 
Phen. states were given. Arvad and Gebal 


* Ku’i (Mp 1 K 1025), on the other hand, is the Cilician coast- 
land. Khilakku probably occurs in the Bible, Ezk 2711 som My, 
Arvad and Khelak. Thus both names for Cilicia are found in 
the OT. 


(Byblus), however, like Ashdod of Philistia and 
the states bordering on Juda, Ammon, Moab, and 
Edom, offered a voluntary tribute. The town of 
Ashkelon in Philistia, whose king Sidk4 (Zedekiah) 
refused to pay tribute, together with Joppa 
(Yappt) and other towns, were conquered and 
plundered. The town of Ekron (Amkarrfna) 
handed its king Padi, who had submitted to the 
Assyrians, over to Hezekiah (Khazakiya’u) of 
Judah. Ekron and Judah called in to their assist- 
ance the king of Musur (see above) and the 
archers of the king of Milukh, but were defeated 
by Sennacherib at Eltekeh (Altaku). Sennacherib 
next besieged and conquered 46 fenced cities and 
villages of Judah, and carried off 200,150 of their 
inhabitants as prisoners, until at last he pitched 
his camp in Lachish (Assyr. Lakishu), the extreme 
south-western corner of Judah. Up to this 
point the passage in 2 K 18" agrees with the 
Assyr. narrative: ‘In the fourteenth year of king 
Hezekiah (B.c. 701) did Sennacherib, king of 
Assyria, come up against all the fenced cities of 
Judah, and took them.’ Then the Bible account 
goes on to say that Hezekiah sent a message of 
peace to Sennacherib at Lachish, and that Senna- 
cherib promised to abstain from further hostilities 
on the payment of 300 talents of silver and 30 
talents of gold (2 Καὶ 181*'6), In spite of this, as 
the biblical narrative continues (2 Καὶ 18! to 1958), 
Sennacherib sent his chief oflicer with an army to 
invest Jerusalem, but was obliged to return to 
Assyria again without having effected his purpose. 
The main points of this record agree with Senna- 
cherib’sown account: ‘and Hezekiah himself I shut 
up like a bird in a cage in Jerusalem (Ur-Salimmu), 
his royal city. I threw up entrenchments against 
him, and when any one came out of the gate of the 
city, 1 punished him. The cities that had been 
taken away from him I cut off from his land and 
gave them to the kings of Ashdod, Ekron (Padi), 
and Gaza. In addition to his former assessment 
(see above, ‘the 300 talents of silver and the 30 
talents of gold’), I added other tribute, and exacted 
it from him. Dread of the greatness of my 
majesty overwhelmed Hezekiah; while the De- 
dawin (? Assyr. amcl Urbi) and his own special 
warriors, whom he had collected together to 
defend Jerusalem, rendered him no assistance (¢réu 
batlatr). In addition to the 30 talents of gold and 
800 * talents of silver, precious stones, antimony t 
..- his daughters and women from his harem, 
male and female slaves, he sent his ambassadors 
after me, to bring to Nineveh an extra gift of 
tribute and an expression of his fealty.’ 

To a later period (this we must infer from 
the fact that mention is made of the Ethiopian 
king Tirhakah, called TarkQ by Esarhaddon and 
Assurbanipal), belongs the account given in the 
Bible (2 K 199-81), It really appears as if Sennacherib 
had undertaken, shortly before his death, an ex- 
pedition against the Arabians (cf. the inscriptions 
of Esarhaddon, and Herodotus 11. 141), and had 
made use of the opportunity to march a second 
time against Hezekiah as well. 

Shortly after this, on the 20th of Tebet 08] B.c., 
he was murdered by his own son, or, according to 
the account in 2 K 1057, by histwosons,/Adrammelech 
aud Sharezer. The rebellion lasted till the 2nd of 
Adar, about a month and a half, because Esar- 
haddon, who had been appointed by Sennacherib 
to succeed him, was at that time absent in Armenia, 
whither the conspirators marched against him, 
only, however, to be defeated. 

Esarhaddon thereupon ascended the throne 


* The annual tribute of 300 talents of silver imposed on 
Hezekiah was thus increased by 500 talents. 

+ Here follows an enumeration of a series of other special 
presents. 
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amidst general rejoicing, on 18th of Adar 681 B.c., 
and set himself to the task of rebuilding the town 
of Babylon, towards which he had always shown 
special favour. 

Ashur-akhi-idina (1.e.‘Asur give still a brother’), 
the Hsarhaddon of the Bible, reigned from B.C. 
680-669. During his reign a great danger 
threatened Assyria, on account of an invasion of 
the Cimmerians (Gimirrai; their land was called 
Gamir ; see above, p. 1875, note), who joined with 
the Medes and burst like astorm upon the country. 
These Cimmerians were Eranian nomads, who, 
according to classical tradition, had originally 
come from the north coast of the Black Sea, and 
who had threatened even in the time of Sargon to 
cross the Caucasus into Armenia. There was a 
certain Dusanni of Saparda (1150, Ob v.”), an 
Ispakai of Ishktiza (33x), a Median chief 
Mamitiarsu, and a Kdstarit of Karkassi (the 
Karkasia of the inscriptions of Sargon) in Media, 
who, in conjunction with the Mannzans, and with 
Tiuspa, \eader of the Gimirrai, threatened the east 
frontier of Assyria, and more especially Kishassu, 
which, since the time of Sargon, had been an 
Assyr. town, and which probably they were success- 
ful in taking. Ashur-akhi-idina, however, ad- 
vanced into Media as far as Patus’arra (Πατεισ- 
χορεις, Strabo xv. 3), ‘to the borders of the salt 
desert at the verge of the Bikni mountains’ (or 
Demavend). In the north-west he conquered the 
Cilicians, who had allied themselves with Ishkallu 
of Tabal, Muggallu of Milida, and the Kuzzurakai, 
enlisting Greek soldiers against them, as Berosus 
narrates. 

Ashur-akhi-idina’s chief successes, however, were 
inthe West. After he had conquered and beheaded 
(676) the king of Sidon, Abdi-Milkut, he besicged 
king Ba‘al in Tyre, and brought to a successful 
issue a very hazardous expedition to the remote 
land of δῶσιν (Δ of Job 327), in the interior of 
Arabia. He also Jed on two occasions (B.C. 
674 and 671) expeditions to Egypt against the 
Pharaoh Tirhakah. He conquered Memphis (B.c. 
671), and established over it an Assyr. vassal-king, 
Necho by name. The Assyr. troops advanced as 
far as Thebes (N71, 83), so that Tirhakah was com- 
pelled to flee into his Ethiopian motherland. 
Ashur-akhi-idina was the first Assyr. king able to 
assume the proud title ‘King of Assyria, Egypt, 
Paturisi (=Upper Egypt, oinns), and Kfs (Nubia 
or Ethiopia).’ He boasted of the palaces he built, 
and especially of the great arsenal in Nebi-yunus, 
for the rebuilding of which, he tells us, 22 
kings (of whom 10 were princes of towns in 
Cyprus) were compelled to send materials: Baval of 
Tyre, Manasseh (Minasi) of Judah, Kausgabri of 
Edom, Musur of Moab, and the kings of Ammon, 
Gaza, Ashkelon, Ekron, Ashdod, Gebal, and Arvad. 

Manasseh is also mentioned in the time of 
Assurbanipal, though only briefly, at the commence- 
inent of his reign (B.C. 668); and as the Bible 
account says that he reigned till 642, lis trans- 
portation to Babylon, mentioned in the Books of 
Chronicles, must have taken place under Assur- 
banipal, and not under Esarhaddon. 

Esarhaddon was about to invade Egypt a third 
time, in B.C. 669, when he was taken ill on the 
journey. He died on the 10th of Arahsamna 
(Marcheshvan) in the same year. 

His son and successor, Assur-bani-pal (the Sarda- 
napalus of the Greeks, the Osnappar of the Bible, 
Ezr 419), p.c. 668-626, was marked out by Esar- 
haddon as heir to the throne with great ἌΣ ον 
on the 12th οὗ [yyar Β.6. 669. After coming to the 
throne, he allowed his brother Samas-sum-ukin 
(Sammughes, or Saosduchinos), in accordance with 
Esarhaddon’s wishes, to be crowned king of Babylon 
(in Lyyar B.C. 668). 


He was the last great king of 


Assyria. In his reign we clearly see the downfall 
of the Assyr. world-empire approaching. Assur- 
bani-pal had been educated from early yonth in 
the arts and sciences of the Babylonians, and it 
is entirely owing to his literary tastes that we 
possess So many remains of old Bab. literature in 
new Assyr. copies (see above, p. 178"). He was a 
real Oriental despot, keeping his generals and 
armies busy in the provinces and along the 
frontiers, while he himself lived at home, with his 
wives, his sciences, and the service of his gods. 

One of the first of Assur-bani-pal’s under- 
takings was directed against Egypt. Tirhakah had 
regained possession of Memphis. The expedition, 
which had been broken off owing to the death of 
Esarhaddon, was resumed. Tuirhakah was de- 
feated and pursued to Thebes, whence, however, 
as before, he escaped to Ethiopia. The smaller 
princes of the delta were enrolled as Assyr. 
vassal-kings. Some of them (such as Necho of 
Sais) who tried to throw off the Assyr. yoke, and 
called in Tirhakah to help them, were compelled to 
go in chains to Nineveh. Necho obtained favour 
with Assurbanipal again, and was reinvested with 
the rule of Sais.* Meanwhile Tirhakah had died, 
and his nephew Tandamani (Tanut-Amon), son of 
Sabako, conquered Thebes and On (Heliopolis). 
Assurbanipal marched against Egypt a second 
time, drove out the king of Ethiopia, and made 
Necho’s son Psamtik (Assyr. Pisamilku) Pharaoh 
B.c. 663. Afterwards Psamtik, by the help of the 
Yonian and Carian troops which Gyges, king of the 
Lydians, had sent to him, succeeded in freeing 
himself from the control of Assyria. The Gyges, 
just mentioned (Assyr. Gfigu), requested help 
from Assurbanipal, when the Cimmerians (see 
above) invaded Lydia in B.c. 657. His son Ardys 
drove out the Cimmerians from Lydia, and after- 
wards conquered the whole of Asia Minor up to 
the river Halys. 

The might of Assyria spent itself, in the time of 
Assurbanipal, in the contlict with Babylonia and 
Elam. It was only after a furious struggle that 
Assurbanipal succeeded in defeating his insurrec- 
tionary brother Samas-swum-ukin (who in B.C. 648 
threw himself, in despair on account of his defeat, 
into the flames of burning Babylon), and his allies 
the Elamites, and in conquering Susa B.C. 640, thus 
putting an end to the kingdom of Elam. Samas- 
sum-ukin’s other allies, the Chaldzans, the Baby- 
lonian Aramzeans, the kings of the West (probably 
Manasseh was amongst them) and of Arabia 
(specially of Kidru, ὁ.6. 932, and Nabayati, ¢.¢. ni33) 
were also subdued. These contests, however, so 
weakened the resources of Assyria, that revolt 
following on revolt was the order of the day, especi- 
ally in the Mannzan and Median districts (between 
Armenia and Elam). Some expeditions against 
Akhsir, king of the Manneans, against Biris- 
khadri, a Median, and against the sons of Gd&gi 
(ef. Ezk 38 and 39, Gog and Magog, z.e. the land of 
Gog) and of Sakhi (the Sakes 3), could not keep back 
for many decades the storm that was even now 
beginning to rage. With regard to the attacks 
instigated by Tugdammi (cf. Lygdamis, captain of 
the Cimmerians, Strabo i. 3. 21?) and his son 
Sanda-kshatra against Assyria, our information is 
based on dark hints contained in a prayer of 
Assurbanipal to Merodach, the god of the city of 
Babylon. Whether Assurbanipal reigned from 
B.C. 648-625 over Babylonia, under the name 
Kandalinu, known to us from contract-tablets 
and through Ptolemy, or whether this was the 


*The same thing also probably happened in the case of 
Manasseh, only at a later time, when Assur-bani-pal was staying 
in Babylon (instead of Nineveh), probably shortly after the death 
of his rebellious brother Samas-sum-ukin (8.0. 648), whose ally 
Manasseh had been. 
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name of a rival king, cannot be defimitely deter- 
mined. We only know that after the death of 
Assurbanipal, the Chaldzean Nabopolassar (Nabt- 
pal-uzur), who was originally one of Assurbanipal’s 
generals, obtained for himself the Bab. throne 
(B.C. 625-605). In Assyria itself Assurbanipal was 
succeeded by his son A sur-2til-ildnz (the fuller form 
of which was Assur-itil-ilAni-ukin), who ruled at 
least four years, and by his other son Sin-shar-ishkun 
(at least seven years), who was probably the Sarakus 
of Berosus, and hence the last king Assyria ever 
had. It was in his day that the swamping of 
anterior Asia, by the Sakean Scythians (men- 
tioned in OT), the Umman-manda (or hordes of 
the Manda) of the Assyr. inscriptions, took place. 
This was only the prelude to the end. As anewly- 
discovered cylinder of the Bab. king Nabonidus 
relates, fifty-four years before the consccration of 
the temple of Sin in Harran, which had been 
destroyed by the Manda heraes, a Manda king, 
who was probably called Arba.k,* working in con- 
junction, as the cylinder just mentioned clearly 
proves, with Nabopolassar (Belesys), razed_to the 
sround the famous Assyrian capital. Nineveh 
probably fell into the hands of the Medes in 
607, after a two years’ siege, since the comple- 
tion of the temple of Sin seems to belong to some- 
where about the third year of Nabonidus (553). 

Nahnm’s prophecy was literally fulfilled, and the 
whole of Western Asia breathed freely again when 
the stronghold of their tyrants was demolished. 
The small remaining territory (since the Pharaoh 
Necho I. had taken away Palestine and Syria) was 
divided between the Seythians, to whom the Medes 
of classical tradition (Cyaxares) belonged, and the 
Babylonians, Mesopotamia falling to the latter. 
The names Assur and Nineveh survived, to a large 
extent, because of the lasting effects of the influence 
of the Assyr. empire in polities and culture alike. 
Even down to the Christian era this is proved by 
(among other reasons) the fact that the whole 
district of the Euphrates and Tigris (including 
Babylonia) was called Assyria by the Greeks and 
Romans, and even to-day we call the science 
which has to do with the antiquities of both 
Assyria and Babyloma, and which has thrown 
new light on many important passages in Holy 
Writ—Assyriology. 
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ASTAD (A ’Aorad, B’Apyal, AV Sadas).—1322 or 
3622 of his descendants are mentioned as returning 
with Zerubbabel (1 Es 5). He is called Azgad 
(1212) in the can. books; and 1222 descendants are 
mentioned in the parallel list in Ezr 212 (B ’Acy4é, 
A ᾿Αβγάδ), 2322 in Neh 717 (B ᾿Ασγάδ, καὶ ’Aordd, A 
Αγετάδ) He appears as Astath (’Acrd@), 1 Es 888, 
when a second detachment of 111 return under 
Ezra (=Ezr 812, B’Aordd, Α ᾿Αξγάθ). Azgad appears 
among the leaders who sealed the covenant with 
Neh. (Neh 10" B’Aoydd, A ’Agyds). 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

ASTATH.—See ASTAD. 


ASTONIED, the past part. of the old verb 
astony, of which astonish 1s a later corruption,* is 
found only in OT, but there ten times, Ezr 9*4, 
Job 178 18”, Is 5214,¢ Jer 149, Ezk 417, Dn 374 410 59, 
RV retains ‘astonied’ (and even changes ‘ aston- 
ished’ into ‘astonied’ at Ezk 315); but Amer. 
RV prefers ‘astonished,’ except Dn 5° where RV 
and Amer. RV give ‘perplexed’ (way, the only 
occurrence). See ASTONISHED. J. HASTINGS. 


ASTONISHED.—This part. (the finite verb does 
not occur) had undoubtedly more force when AV 
was made than it has now. Perhaps the verb 
astound, which started off later from the orig. 
astonien or astunien, has carried away some of its 
strength. The orig. idea was to stun or stupefy 
as with a thunderbolt (Lat. extonare ‘to thunder’: 
ef. Milton, Hist. of Britain, ‘Astonished and 
struck with superstition as with a planet’; and 
the Argument to Par. Lost, Bk.1i., ‘Satan with his 
Angels lying on the burning lake, thunderstruck 
and astonished’); then toshock mentally, bewilder. 
The earliest occurrence of the part. seems to be in 
Coverdale’s Bible (1535) at Jer 212, which was re- 
tained in AV, ‘Be a., O ye heavens, at this, and 
be horribly afraid.’ It is used 14 times in OT 
as tr. of ony, once (Job 26") of ana. In NT itis tr® 
of ἐκπλήσσω 10 times (9 timesin Gosp., and always 
in ref. to Christ’s words, except Mk 7* of His 
works; once in Ac 1313 ‘ being ἃ, at the teaching of 
the Lord’); of ἐξίστημι 6 times, of θαμβέω and θάμβος 


* ‘Tbe suffix isk is, in most other words, only added where 
the derivation is from a Frencb verb ending in «7, and forming 
its pres. part. in -issant; so that the addition of it in the 
present case is unauthorized and incorrect. It was probably 
added merely to give the word a fuller sound, and from some 
dislike to the form astony, whicb was tbe form into which the 
M.E. astonien had passed.’—Skeat, Etymol. Dict.2 s.v. 

+ In this great passage (Is 5214) tbe edd. of AVsubsequent te 
1638 have generally changed wbat Scrivener calle ‘ the pathetic 
astonied’ into ‘ tne more commonplace astonished.’ The Cask 
Bible restores ἔν, 
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περιέχει once each.* RV retains ‘a.’ throughout 
OT, but in NT changes it into ‘amazed,’ when the 
Gr. is other than éxrd\joow. Astonishment is 
found only once in NT, Mk 5* ‘they were a“ 
with a great a.’ (RV ‘amazed with a great amaze- 
ment,’ Gr. ἔκστασις) in ref. to the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter. But RV adds Mk 16° ‘trembling and 
a. had come upon them’ (Gr. ἔκστασις, AV ‘they 
trembled and were amazed’). In OT a. is more 
frequent. In Ps 60? ‘thou hast made us to drink 
the wine of a.’ (αὐ, RV ‘staggering’), the obs. 
hysical sense of stupefaction is conveyed. (Cf. 
Ts 5117 «thou hast drunken the bowl of the cup of 
staggering [same Heb.], and drained 1t.’) As tr®™ 
of az ‘a.’ freq. means an object of a., and always 
in a strong sense; esp. in Jer., as 25 ‘to make 
them a desolation, an a., an hissing, and a curse.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
ASTROLOGIAN is the more accurate form, 
having the classical termin. -anws added to a class. 
root. But while the analogous form theologian 
held its ground, astrologer with the Eng. term. -er 
drove this out. It is found in Dn 2”, AV 1611, 
and Camb. Bible, but is replaced by astrologer in 
nearly all mod. editions. J. HASTINGS. 


ASTRONOMY AND ASTROLOGY. — Heavenly 
bodies, in Genesis, are called ‘lights’ or ‘ bodies 
giving light’ (inn, pl. nko ma’ér, me oroth). Dill- 
mann (Genesis) remarks that in no other work (of 
creation) is the object of their creation so fully 
indicated, and asks whether a silent contrast to 
heathen superstition, which was attached to the 
stars, may not lie therein. The object of the 
heavenly bodies is stated to be ‘to divide between 
the day and the night,’ and ‘ for signs, for seasons, 
and for days and years,’ and it is for this purpose 
that they are fixed (lit. ‘ given,’ ops jan, ‘and he 
[God] gave them’) in the firmament. The whole 
account of the creation and placing of the heavenly 
bodies is, in fact, based on the old geocentric view 
of the ancient astronomers, which mainly prevailed 
until the birth of modern astronomy. The account 
as given in Gn, liowever, is correct for the time 
at which it was written, and suited the needs of 
the people to whom it was addressed. The 
heavenly bodies were among the great marvels of 
the creative power of God, and they are taken 
purely and simply from the point of view of what 
they are for us, and the effect they have upon our 
minds, regardless of any preconceived or acquired 
scientific idcas and theories that we may possess. 

Not less than the Hebrews did the Babylonians 
and Assyrians regard the heavenly bodies as for 
signs and seasons, days and years; and this view 
was associated with their usual heathen ideas that 
the heavenly bodies were divinities. The following 
translation of the portion of the Bab. creation 
story, corresponding with Gn 1, will form a basis 
of comparison with the two accounts :— 

“He (Merodach) formed the stations of the great gods— 

stars were their likencss; he caused the /umasi ¢ to be set: 

he ee ΝΥΝ the year; he outlined the forms (of the constella- 
ons?); 

he caused three stars ft to be assigned to each of the 12 months; 

from the day of the year § he formed the figures ; 

he caused the station of Jupiter || to be founded to make known 


their limits, 

that an error might not be made, that none might sin. 
* Besides ἐξίστημει (Jth 1116 1317 151, Sir 4318, 1 Mac 1622) and 
θαμβέω (Wis 173, 1 Mac 68), the Apocr. gives ‘a.’ as tra of ταράσσω 
(Jth 147), xroém (Jth 1611), ἐκπλήσσω (Wis 134), and καταπλήσσω 
(2 Mac 3%), thereby showing more clearly the force of the 
Eng. word. |. 

{ The /umasi were seven in number, and seem to have been 
constellations, among them being Arcitenens. 

t Or, possibly, constellations. 

§ Apparently =new year’s day. 

| So Jensen. The original word is Nibiru, regarded by Fried. 
Delitzsch in 1885 as being=Heb. 12 ma’abhar, ‘place of 
passing,’ here = ‘ zodiac.’ 


He set with him the station of Bel and Fa; 

he opened then great gates on both sides, 

the bolt he made strong on the left and the right— 

in its middle-point the zenith. 

He caused Nannaru (the moon) to shine, (and) he ruled the 
nicht, 

he designated him also as the thing of the night, to make known 
the time. 

Monthly, without failing, he enclosed (him) in a ring, 

at the beginning of the month to shine in the evening, 

the horns proclaiming to make known the division (of time)— 

on the seventh day with a (half)-ring.’ 


At this point the text is mutilated ; but after the 
placing of the moon, the chief god of the Babylonians 
is represented as turning his attention to the sun, 
and ‘when the sun arrived on the horizon of 
heaven,’ he seems to have addressed and directed 
him as to his course. Imperfect as the Bab. text 
here is, it is nevertheless easy to see that it is the 
account of a nation who knew much more of 
astronomy, on the whole, than the Hebrews. This 
is, in fact, indicated by the large number of tablets 
from Babylonia and Assyria referring to astrology 
that have been found, as well as those referring to 
astronomy proper, in which the stars and planets 
are enumerated and classified, and their positions 
sometimes described. Catalogues of these works 
were made, and explanations how to use them were 
given. References, not only to stars, but also to 
comets, are found, but they are comparatively rare. 


The Hebrews, in OT, do not seem to have looked on the stars 
from an astronomical or astrological point of view, but rather as 
Signs placed in the heavens, one of their most important func- 
tions being to show the power of the Almighty. Thus we are 
told that He created them (Gn 116, Job 99, Ps 83 etc.), 
counts them, names them (Ps 1474), and has the whole of them 
in His power (Job 97), To the horrors of His judgment-day it 
belongs that the stars lose their brightness (Is 1310, Ezk 327, 
Lk 2125, Jn 320, Rev 812), fall from heaven like withered leaves 
(Is 344 the stars are here called ‘all the host of heaven’),—a 
simile in all probability derived from the observation of falling 
or ‘shooting’ stars, just as the reference, in Jude v.15, to 
‘wandering stars’ possibly derived its origin from the comets 
which came to excite the wonder and terror of the world. In 
the expression ‘courses’ of the stars (Jg 52%) it is the planets 
that are referred to. The distance of the stars from the earth 
seems to have struck the nations of the ancient world, bence 
the mention of the stars in Job 2212, οἷ, also Is 14138. The com- 
parison of their brightness is made in 1 Co 1641, and their 
great number referred to in He 1112, 


The stars are, as a rule, indicated by the usual 
word 13:3 kékab, Arab. kawkab, Syr. kawkcbd, 
Eth. kawkab and kékab, Assyr. kakkabu. One of 
the poetic expressions for ‘stars’ is 732 "333 ‘ stars 
of the morning,’ an expression applied apparently 
to the angels (Job 38’); and the words ‘morning 
star’ could also be applied to a man who was con- 
sidered to be great, like the high priest Simon 
(Sir 50°); to a thing greatly to be desired, as 
‘salvation’ (2 P 119) and ‘heavenly glory’ (Rev 2”8) ; 
and, finally, to Christ Himself (Rev 22'%), 

The date at which the stars were divided into 
constellations is very remote, and there is consider- 
able uncertainty as to the approximate period and 
the people with whom this division had its origin. 
In all probability, however, it is due to the Chal- 
deans, who seem to have had it from the Ak- 
kadians, most of the names of the signs of the 
zodiac and constellations being written in the non- 
Sem. dialect of ancient Babylon. The Hebrews, in 
their turn, may have obtained their knowledge of 
the constellations from the Chaldeans, but we have 
no real evidence of the fact. 

The well-known constellation of the Great Bear, 
vy ‘ash (Job 9°) or wy ‘ayish (fem. Job 38%),* is 
said to be connected with 2a'sh ‘a bier,’ the name 
of that constellation in Arabic. The ‘sons’ of 
‘Ayish (wy) are spoken of in Job 3852, and are 
regarded as the three stars in the tail of the bear, 
a parallel to the Arab. expression dandt na'sh 
‘the daughters of the bier,’ which means the 


* For ‘the bear’ of the RV the AV has ‘ Arcturus,’ 
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same thing. The Arab. legend connected with the 
constellation of the Great Bear is as follows :— 

Na‘sh having been killed by Gedi (the pole star), 
the children of Na‘sh (the sons in front with the body 
of their father, the daugliter behind with the nurse, 
who carries a child in her arms) go round nightly 
seeking the murderer, with the hope of avenging 
their father’s death. Canopus (Arab. Suhél), how- 
ever, wishes to go to the help of Gedi, but, having 
set out too late, finds himself always foiled, not 
being able to reach his point in time to prevent the 
approaching catastrophe. Whether some legend 
similar to this was attached to the constellation 
by the ancient Hebrews is uncertain, and, whilst 
admitting a likeness in the Heb. and Arab. names, 
the differences in their forms must, nevertheless, 
not be forgotten. Fried. Delitzsch points out that 
the Heb. wy elsewhere (Job 4% etc.) means ‘a 
moth,’ and that a star bearing that name (sdsu 
‘moth ’) seems to have been known to the Assyro- 
Babylonians (JV-AJ ii. 49,64). M. A. Stern (in the 
Jud. Zeitschr. 1866) regards this constellation as 
the Pleiades. 

Another constellation mentioned is Orion,in Heb. 
boa (Job 99 381, Am 58), pl. obpa (Is 1310).} The 
word means, literally, ‘the fool,’ or ‘impious one,’ 
corresponding with Arab. jabbdr, Syr. gabbara,t 
Chald. niphla ‘the giant,’ the name given to this 
constellation by the Semites of old because regarded 
as the figure of a man—probably one of the larger 
male figures seen on those Bab. boundary-stones 
which show figures of the constellations. Gesenius 
suggests that they (the Hebrews, etc.) scem to 
have looked on this constellation as the figure of 
an impious giant bound in the sky, whence Job 
981 ‘Canst thou loose the bands of Orion?’ The 
plural in Is 1810 ‘ constellations,’ means, literally, 
‘the Orions ’"—the giant constellations of the sky, 
prominent by their brightness. A very ingenious 
suggestion 15 that quoted in the Chronicon Pas- 
chale, Cedrenus, John of Antioch, and others, 
from Pers. sourees, that Chesil or Orion is the 
impious giant Nimrod chained to the heavéns. 
This, however, is late, and probably has no solid 
basis as its origin. 

The well-known passage in Job (9°) supplies us 
also with the word for the Pleiades, «9° kimah, 
Syr. Akuma, Arab. thurayyd, words meaning ‘ heap,’ 
‘cluster,’ ‘plenty,’ ‘multitude,’ from the seven 
larger stars and the smaller ones closely grouped 
therewith. The Arabs also call the Pleiades 
an-najm ‘the star,’ or ‘cluster’ par excellence, 
said to be so named on account of their monthly 
conjunction with the moon, by which they served 
to measure time, and thus rule the calendar. 
In Job 38%, apa niqyo, ‘the cluster (AV ‘sweet 
influences’) of the Pleiades’ is mentioned, corre- 
sponding with the Arab. ‘akd ath-thurayya. The 
Rabbis (see R. David Kimchi in his Lexicon) 
thought that the ‘ bands of the Pleiades’ referred 
to their influence upon vegetation, kimdh having 
great cold, and binding up the fruit, though R. 
Isaac described the influence of the Pleiades as 
being the reverse of this, ripening the fruits. In 
the Pers. poets (Sadi, Hafiz, ete.) these stars 
are regarded as a brilliant rosette with a central 
star, ete. 

The popular name used by Luther, ‘ die Glucke,’ 
t.¢. ‘the clucking hen,’ reminds one of the English 
name ‘hen and chickens,’ and the French poussi- 
niére, O.F. pulsiniére. The appearance of the 
constellation of the Pleiades being conventionally 


that of a large star surrounded by several smaller | 


* The LXX has Ἕσπερος in Job 99; ᾿Ωρίων in Job 3831, The 
LXX of Amos 58 differs entirely from the received text of 
the Heb. 

t Also called in Syr. ‘iyftha, a word which is said also to mean 
Aldebaran, Capella, and the Pleiades. 


ones, was likened to a brood-hen with her chickens 
under her wings, hence this naine; and for this 
reason the Pleiades were also supposed to be the 
same as Succoth-benoth, which is rendered by KR. 
David Kimehi ‘hen (with) chickens.’ This name 
for the Pleiades, which occurs in the Targ. to Job, 
is said also to be usual with the Arabs. Whether 
tlhe Hebrews of ancient times had also this idea, is 
uncertain, and seems to be improbable. It is to be 
noted that Fried. Delitzsch denies the meaning 
‘star-cluster’ for this constellation, and connects 
naa kimah with the Assyr. kimtu ‘family,’ ex- 
plaining it as the ‘ family of stars,’—au etymology 
which does not invalidate, as will be seen, the 
popular legends concerning it. 

nqa wa; ‘the fleeing serpent,’ or ‘swift serpent’ 
(Job 2013), has been regarded as the sign of the 
dragon, between the Great and the Little Bear; 
but this identification is very uncertain. It would 
seem, however, to be something connected with 
the sky, as is indicated by the first part of the 
verse: ‘By his spirit are the heavens garnished’ 
(RV), or, ‘ beauty’ (m). 

The sign of the Twins (Castor and Pollux, AV; 
The Twin Brothers, RV; Gr. Διόσκουροι) is men- 
tioned as the name of a ship in Ac 981,5} 

The word ni mazzdréth (a plural form, Job 
3852), is, with common consent, regarded as signi- 
fying ‘the signs’ of the zodiac, which come forth 
‘in their season,’ and, as is implied, could not be 
led forth by aman. In 2 Καὶ 23° occurs the word 
mo mazzaléth, translated ‘planets’ in the AV 
and RV, with the marginal reading ‘ twelve signs’ 
of the zodiac. This word is compared by Jensen 
and others with the Assyr. manzalti, WAI 
ili, 59. 35, a comparison which is not without its 
difficulties, as, if correct, it would imply complete 
ignorance of the root of the Assyr. word on the part 
of the Heb. scribes, manzalti being for manzazti,t 
by a common law of interchange between z and /— 
ignorance which would not, however, be altogether 
inexcusable, as the Chaldee form is δ] mazza- 
layd, and, though unprovided with the feminine 
ending, would present the same root, the individual 
signs being $39, mazzal. The Chaldee forms them- 
selves, however, seem rather to increase the difli- 
culty of connecting nidy> with the Assyr. manzalti. 

That expression in Job 95 which accompanies the 
names of the constellations, namely, j2n °*t0 
hadré témdn, ‘the chambers of the south’ 
(=Arab. akhddir alyjanib or mukhadi' al-janud), 
is one of peculiar interest. Gesenius would render 
it ‘the most remote southern regions’; but it seems 
better to regard it as meaning ‘the southern con- 
stellations,’ some of which, in all probability, re- 
presented pictorially ‘chambers,’ from which 
heathen (divine) creatures looked out, similar to 
the reliefs representing the constellations on the 
Bab. boundary-stones. Should this explanation 
be correct, ‘ the chambers of the south’ would be 
in contradistinection to mazzaroth or mazzaloth 
‘the constellations’ (of the north), but the un- 
certainty of the exact signification of the two 
expressions makes every attempt at explanation 
unsatisfactory. A point to be noted is that an 
Arab. translation of Job 99 mentions ‘ the heart of 
the south,’ a name of Suhel or Canopus, the princi- 
pal star in the constellation of the Ship (Delitzsch, 
Job, 2nd ed. p. 128 n.), which marks, by its rising, 


*The Bab. names of the signs of the zodiac were (about 
B.0. 500) as follows: The Workman=the Ram; Mudu and the 
Bull of Heaven=Taurus; Sib-zi-anna, and the Great Twins= 
Gemini ; Allul= Cancer ; the Great Dog=Leo; the Ear of Corn= 
Virgo; Zibanit = Libra; the Scorpion = Scorpius; Papilsag= 
Arcitenens ; the Fish-goat=Caper ; Gula= Amphora ; the Water- 
channel and the Tails=Pisces, There were also many other 
constellations, the number of which is uncertain, 

: The changes would be manzazti, manzarti, manzalti, maz- 
zalti. 
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the season in which the fruit becomes ripe through 
the increase of the heat. The ‘ heart of the south’ 
would seem to go with and explain the ‘chambers 
of the south.’ 

Venus is apparently mentioned (Is 1.423) under 
the uname 55a hélél, ‘the shining one,’ with the 
addition 70y-ja ‘son of the morning,’ 7.e. Lucifer, 
the day-star, a name of Venus as the morning 
star, to which the king of Babylon is, in this 
passage, compared. ‘This Heb. word agrees in 
meaning with that used for Venus in Arab., 
namely, zuharah ‘splendid (star),’ and is from the 
same root as the Assyr. é/élu ‘to be bright.’ Strange 
to say, however, no Assyr. name for Venus from this 
root has been as yet found, the word generally 
quoted, mustililu, being a ghost-word, due to a 
faulty copy.* As the Assyrians knew, from the 
earliest times, that Venus as a morning and as an 
evening star was the same, it is probable that the 
Hebrews were aware of the fact also.t 

In Am 5*5, where it is said, ‘Yea, ye have 
borne Siccuth your king, and Chiun your images, 
the star of your god, which ye made to yourselves’ 
(RV), there is hardly any doubt that Chiun (jv 
kiyytn) is the Assyr. kdawanu (or, as read by some, 
kaiwanu), the planet Saturn, which was known to 
the Bab. and Assyr. under that name, preserved in 
Arab. under the torm kaiwdn, and in the Peshitta 
as kawwdnd, and of which the ‘Paddy of the LXX 
is supposed to be a corruption. The pointing of 
the Heb. form is regarded by Schrader as incorrect, 
and he therefore writes, upon the model of the 
Arab., etc., 2 kéwdn.t Chiun or Kéwan does not 
properly belong to {16}. astronomy, but it probably 
gives us the name of the planet Saturn among the 
Hebrews, who seem to have worshipped him under 
the form of the star which represented him. 

Mention of the sun is common, but the passages 
in which it is referred to are rather general than 
truly astronomical. It is used to indicate the time 
of the day, as ‘when the sun went down’ (Gn 
151”), ‘ till the sun be hot’ (Neh 7%); comparison, as 
‘clear as the sun’ (Ca 610), etc. etc. In the 
account of the Creation it is called the ‘ greater’ of 
the ‘two great lights’ (Gn 116), made ‘to rule the 
day,’ and set in the firmament of the heaven ‘ to 
give light upon the earth,’ and, with the lesser 
light, ‘to divide the light from the darkness’ 
(vv.1619), The sun would also be included among 
the lights in the firmament of the heaven in v.™, 
which were ‘for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days and years.’ It will be seen from this that the 
astronomical ideas of the Hebrews with regard to 
the sun were strictly those of an observer on the 
surface of the earth, and were based upon the 
strictly practical view of its value in the matters 
of everyday life—in fact, they were the ideas 
cenerally held by the people of that and succeeding 
ages until the birth of modern astronomy. If we 
had the Bab. account of the Creation complete, we 
should in all probability find therein views em- 
bodying those in the first chap. of Genesis. What 
may be regarded as a poetical astronomical view 
of the sun in his course is that contained in Ps 
19+ 5, where the ‘tabernacle of the sun’ is men- 
tioned, and he is compared to ‘a bridegroom coming 
out of his chamber,’ and ‘rejoicing as a strong 


* The Assyr. word for the planet Venus is generally read Dilbat, 
more correctly Delebat (Δελέφατ), explained as Nabat kakkabu 
‘the star Nabat,’ or ‘(she who) vroclaims.’ 

+ It is to be noted that the Heb. word hélél is masc., and in 
this resembles Heosphoros (Hesperus); but the name in Assyr., 
Arab., etc., is fem. The name Lucifer, applied to Satan, is due | 
to Hieronymus and the Fathers of the Church, and apparently | 
had its origin in the legend of the fall of the angels, introduced | 
into the works of Bishop Avitus, the poet Cedmon, and Milton | 
in Par, Lost (cf. Lk 1018, Rev 127ff-), 


man to run his course.’ This poetical description 
of the sun, however, reminds one of those Bab. 
cylinder-seals on which the sun-god is represented 
as a man, from whoin rays of light stream forth so 
dazzling that the divine attendants who open the 
doors which enclose him are obliged to look the 
other way whilst performing this duty.* The 
going forth of the sun ‘from the end of heaven,’ 
and the ‘circuit unto the ends of it’ (v.°), refer, 
naturally, to the daily journey of the sun, which, 
as it would seem froin this passage, had been 
noticed to be a curved course in the heavens. As 
with the Babylonians and Assyrians, the sun was 
used to mark the points of the conipass, east being 
‘the rising sun,’ west ‘ the setting sun,’ etc. The 
indication of the different parts of the day from 
the position of the sun was, no doubt, from actual 
observation, the use of sun-dials (see below) not 
being by any means common in the ancicnt East. 
For further information see SUN. 

There is no express mention of eclipses in the 
Bible, but certain expressions, such as ‘ I will cause 
the sun to go down at noon, and I will darken the 
earth in the clear day’ (Am 8%), have been 
regarded as referring to something of the kind. In 
the case of the above quotation, the fact that noon 
is mentioned in connexion with the sun going 
down might well refer to an eclipse; but in the 
case of Mic 3°, Zec 14°, Joel 2) 3! 345, which were 
formerly taken to refer to eclipses, this can hardly 
be the reference, as the phenomena accompanying 
the obscuration of the sun and the moon do not 
favour that view. So also the passing reference in 
Jer 15° ‘her sun is gone down while it was yet 
day,’ can only mean that ‘ good fortune has ceased 
for her.’ Reference to an eclipse has been seen 
also in 2 K 204, Is 388, where the shadow going 
back ten degrees on the dial of Ahaz is spoken οἵ; 
but real observation under natural conditions 
would be necessary before accepting this as being 
conclusive or even probable. This supposed eclipse 
has been identified with an annular eclipse of the 
sun in 689 B.c. (Bosanquet in the Trans. Soc. Bibl, 
Archeology, vol. 111. p. 31 ff., vol. v. p. 261, etc.) 
The same writer also understands Ezk 30! 527. 8 to 
refer to the total eclipse of the sun in B.C. 556; 
but there is the same objection to this as to the 
supposed references in Micah, Zech., and Joel. 

The Hebrews had more than one word for the 
moon (see Moon), serving to designate the luminary 
in a general sense, when full, and when new. ‘The 
apparent motions of the noon were well known to 
the Hebrews, as it was by that heavenly body that 
their festivals were fixed; and it has a special 
importance, because the Heb. year, like that of the 
Babylonians, was lunar, and was used to fix ‘ signs 
and seasons’ more, probably, than any other 
heavenly body. The moon played a part just as 
important in Bab. astronomy, for there was not 
only a large series of forecasts connected with its 
inovements, but it was also used, as with the 
Hebrews, to dctermine the beginning of the month, 
and thus to fix the dates of the various festivals, 
ete. (FESTIVALS). The Heb. idea of the moon as 
‘the lesser light to rule the night,’ finds its ccho in 
the Bab. account of the creation of the heavenly 
bodies (translated above), in which she is deseribed 
as the ruler of the night, the indicator of the 
beginning of the month, and apparently (by her 
changes) the divider of the month into weeks. It 
is not unlikely that the Hebrews learned these 
astronomical uses of our satcllite from the Baby- 
lonians, probably at some early period, and also 
during the Captivity, by which time Bab. 


* A very poctical hymn to the sun-god, from Borsippa, 


t Schrader reads in the same passage Sakkath for Siccuth, and | describes him when going to rest, and speaks of the greetings of 


compares this word with the cuneiform Sak-kut, one of the 
names of the god Ninip, worshipped of old in Babylonia. 
VOL. 1.—I3 


the bolts and the satisfaction of the door of heaven on his arrival 
at the end of his daily journey. 
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astronomy had made great progress. Eclipses of 
the moon seem not to be referred to in the bible. 
In all probability most of the nations of the 
ancient East had, like the Babylonians and 
Assyriaus, professional astrologers, by whom the 
stars were consulted, horoscopes drawn, and lucky 
days predicted, for such as wished to know what 
the future had in store for them, so that they 
might ‘know the ordinances of heaven,’ and their 
‘dominion in the earth’ (Job 38). The Hebrews, 
however, seem to have been less of astrologers than 
the nations around, for the prophet Jeremiah (10?) 
exhorts them not to learn the way of the nations, 
and not to be dismayed at the signs of heaven, for 
the nations were dismayed at them, implying that 
the Hebrews, at least at that time, did not imitate 
‘the nations’ in the matter of astrology to any 
great extent, though there was, in truth, a tendency 
todo so. The antiquity and reality of the belief 
in the influences of the stars in the ancient East is 
well brought home to us in Deborah’s triumphal 
song, where she says ‘the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera’ (Jg 5*°), which, though only 
a poetical figure, is sufliciently characteristic. 
Older, however, than the above, are the many 
tablets of the Babylonians and Assyrians referring 
to forecasts. Through a long series of years, prob- 
ably extending into four millenniums, these nations 
seem to have carried on observations, which they 
quoted, with the omens derived from current 
events, for future reference. Again and again, 
moreover, we meet with communications which 
passed between the Assyr. kings and the astrologers, 
in which the former inquired what the stars indi- 
cated with regard to Assyria and the nations around. 
Thus we meet with such predictions as, ‘If, upon 
the 16th day (of the month Ab), an eclipse happen, 
the king of Akkad will die, Nergal (2.6. pestilence) 
will destroy the land.’ ‘If, on the 16th day (of the 
month Elul), an eclipse happen, the king of a 
foreign land or the king of Hatte will come and take 
the throne. tain from heaven and flood from the 
channel will overflow.’ The planets and the sun 
and moon also furnished omens of a similar nature, 
for it was supposed that what had happened before 
would, under similar astral influences, happen again. 
When, accordingly, the Hebrews came into 
close contact and relationship with the Assyrians 
and Babylonians, they found them to be nations 
among whom astrology, far from being forbidden 
and in disfavour, was a recognised institution, 
resorted to by all, from the king downwards—a 
vencrable ‘science.’ The desire to know the future 
was, no doubt, as strong in the breasts of the 
Hebrews as in those of their conquerors, and they 
must often have resorted to those ‘astrologers,’ 
‘stargazers,’ and ‘monthly prognosticators’ (Is 
4718) of whom the prophet speaks so contemptuously. 
The astrologers are called mony 3h (Keré), 
generally rendered ‘dividers of the heavens’; the 
stargazers 0°3\22 ong, lit. ‘those who gaze on 
the stars’; the monthly prognosticators oy io 
oviny, AVm ‘that give knowledge concerning 
the months’ — probably those who predicted at 
every new moon what was likely to happen 
during the coming month. In Dn 1” 2? ete., the 
RV has rightly ‘enchanters’ for the ‘astrologers’ 
(ΟΣ ΦΝ) of the AV, and the same remark holds 
rood for the Aramaic form ]’5¥x in ν. ete. These 
biblical expressions for the various kinds of 
astrologers, it must be noted, are, to all appearance, 
true Hebrew words, not borrowings from the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, showing, in all pro- 


bability, that celestial forecasts were far from 


hibition against the use of divination and the 
practice of augury (Dt 184, 2 K 215), partly 
because such of the people as were rigid 
monotheists (and among these we must class all 
OT writers) looked upon the heavenly bodies as 
the objects of adoration by the heathen nations 
around, and mentioned them therefore but seldom 
—partly because they had but little nced to speak 
of them, but also because they wished to avoid 
reference to those things likely to call up in the 
mind of the reader heathen practices. 
T. G. PINCHES. 

ASTYAGES (Acrudyys, so Herodotus, Xenophon; 
Assyr. Istuvigu) was the son of Cyaxares, king of 
the Medes, and succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his father, B.c. 584. His wife was the 
daughter of Alyattes, king of Lydia, his sister was 
the queen of Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon, and 
Cyrus was his daughter’s son by a Persian father. 
According to Bel and the Dragon (v.1), when A. 
was gathered to his fathers, ‘Cyrus of Persia re- 
ceived his kingdom.’ Not, however, in the way of 
ordinary succession. Herodotus (i. 127-130), con- 
firmed by the Annalistic Tablet of Cyrus (RP 2nd 
Ser. v. 159) records that when A. marched against 
the disaffected Persians under Cyrus, his own troops 
deserted him or would not fight, and he was de- 
feated and taken prisoner, thus losing his crown 
in B.C. 549, after a reign of 35 years. He was the 
last of the line of Median kings (known on the 
monuments as kings of the Manda), who had 
reigned 150 years—the lst being as follows :— 
Deioces (Daiukku), B.c. 699-646 ; Phraortes (}ra- 
vartis), B.C. 646-624; Cyaxares (Kastariti), B.C. 
624-584 ; Astyages (Istuvigu), B.c. 584-549. 


LitERaTURE.—Herodotus, i. 123-130 ; RP v. 144 ff. (cf. vol. iii. 
p. xiii ff.); Story of the Nations, Media, chs. viii., Ix. ; Sayce, 
HCM p. 499 ff.; Tiele, Bab.-Assyr. Geschichte, pp. 463, 468. 

T. NICOL. 

ASUR (‘Acovp, AV Assur), 1 Es 5*!,—His sons 
returned among the temple servants under Zerub- 
babel. Called Harhur (7070, ‘Apovp), Ezr 251, Neh 753, 


ASYLUM.—See REFUGE. 


ASYNCRITUS (᾿Ασύγκριτος, "Acuv-, Asyncritus), 
Ro 164,—A Christian greeted by St. Paul with 
four others ‘and the brethren that are with them,’ 
perhaps members of the same small community. 
The name occurs in Rom. Ins. CIL vi. 12,565, of 
afreedman of Augustus. See Sanday and Headlam, 
Romans, p. 427. For later traditions, which may be 
neglected, see Acta Sanct., April, i. 741; June, 1v. 6. 

A. C. TTEADLAM. 

ATAD (9x7 753, ‘thorn’), Gn 50!°"!.—Appcars 
to have been ‘ over Jordan’ (see ABEL-MIZRAIM), ἃ 
threshing-floor on the road to Hebron. The site 
is unknown. 


ATAR (A ’Ardp, B omits, AV Jatal), 1 Es 5%,— 
His sons were among the porters or door-keepers 
who returned with Zerubbabel. Called Ater, Ezr 
Ze Neh. “τ 


ATARAH (my), wife of Jerahmeel and mother 
of Onam (1 Ch 238). 


ATARGATIS.—The worship of this Syrian 
goddess is nowhere named in the canonical books, 
but in 2 Mac 12° mention is made of a ae of 
Atargatis (RV Atergatis) at Carnion in Gilead 
(Arapyaretov,’ Arepyaretor, A, the foriner being shown 
by inscriptions to be the more correct form of the 
name). In inscriptions discovered at Delos this 


being altogether novelties with the Ilebrews. | goddess is generally joined with Adad, and once 
Nevertheless, as has been already remarked, they | she is styled ᾿Αφροδίτη ’Ardpyaris. In Palestine the 


seem to have been generally averse to divination of 


principal seat of her worship wasat Ashkelon, where 


this kind, partly on account of the general pro- | she was probably identified with the Heavenly 
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Aphrodite (whose temple is named by Herodotus, 
i. 105). Another famous shrine of Atargatis was 
at Hierapolis, or Bambyce (Mabug), on the 
Euphrates (Lucian, De Syria Dea, 14; Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. v. 23). At both these shrines sacred fish 
were kept, and at Ashkelon the goddess herself was 
represented as a woman with a fish’s tail (Lucian, 
l.c.; comp. Ovid, Afetam. iv. 44-46). According to 
the Gr. version of the legend, Atargatis, or Derceto 
(to use the shorter form of the name, more 
commonly found in Gr.), was a maiden, inspired 
by Aphrodite with love for a youth who was 
worslipping at her shrine. By him Derceto 
became the mother of a daughter; but, filled with 
shame, she threw herself into the water at Ash- 
kelon, or at Ilicrapolis, whereupon she was changed 
into a fish (Diod. Sic. 11. 4). According to Hyginus, 
Astron, ii. 30, she was saved by a fish. The child, 
who had been exposed, was brought up at the 
temple of Aphrodite, and became the famous 
Assyrian queen Semiramis. 

‘Older derivations of the name have becoine 
obsolete since the discovery on coins and Pal- 
myrene inscriptions of the truce Sem. form of the 
name Anysny or nyany. In the first part of this 
word we may recognise the Aram. form of the nante 
which appears in Assyr. as Ishtar, in Heb. as 
Ashtoreth (nvavy), and in Phoenician as Astarte 
(Magy). Comp. also ’A@dpa in Strabo, xvi. 27. 
The second portion of the name is usually under- 
stood to be the title of another deity, Ati or 
Attah, whose name is found in Melito, Apology 
(Migne, Patr. Gr. v. 1228), on inscriptions from 
Phenicia and (in proper names) from Palmyra, 
and perhaps also in such personal names as 
Alyattes, Sadyattes, ctc. For the compound naine 
we might then compare Astar-Chemosh of the 
Moabite Stone. Lagarde, however, shows 
(Mittheilungen, i. 77) that this explanation is not 
free from dithculties. The Gr. legend, the sacred 
fish at Ashkelon and Iierapolis, and the representa- 
tions of Atargatis as half woman, half fish, all 
point to an original connexion betwecn this 
goddess and the water; and she is probably a 
personification of the fertihsing power of water. 

Carnion, a town which may probably be identified 
with Ashteroth-karnaim (Gn 145), was taken and 
destroyed by Judas Maccabeeus during an 
expedition imto Gilead about B.c. 163, and the 
inhabitants who fled to the temple of Atargatis 
were put to death (2 Mac 124°, cf. 1 Mac δ, 
Jos. Ant. XII. viii. 4). 


LiTerRATURE.—On Atargatis, see, further, Baudissin in 
Herzog’s Real-Encyel.? i. 736-740; Vigouroux, Dict. de la Bible, 
Ῥ. 1199; Schtirer, WJP u. i. 13 f., Index, p. 91 f.; W. R. Smith, 
RS p. 159 f. H. A. WHITE. 


ATAROTH (πον, novy, ‘crowns’), the name of 
several towns east and west of Jordan.—1. Ataroth, 
Nu 32%, is in both places named next Dibon, 
which is identified with the present Dhibdn (see 
Dizon), and Ataroth is doubtless Ahiirbet ‘Ataris 
on Jebel ‘Attarts, which latter may be the Atroth- 
shophan of v.%, It is 3 or 4 miles east of Ma- 
cherus, where the Baptist was imprisoned and 
wmurdercd. The objection that it is said to have 
been built by the children of Gad, while this site 
is in the territory of Reuben, would apply also to 
Dibon and Arocr; it only proves that the tribes 
were greatly intermingled, or at first aided one 
another (as Jg 15) in conquering and posscssing 
their territories. 2. Jos 16%, a town on the border 
of Benjainin and Ephraim, towards its western ex- 
tremity. Conder recognises it in the modern 
Kd-Ddrich, on the W. slope of the hill which lies 
south of Bethhoron-the-ncther. 3. Ataroth-addar, 
Jos 16518", apparcntly the same as‘the preceding. 


4, Jos 16’, a town on the same boundary of Ephraim | 


and Manasseh, but towards its eastern extremity, 
next Naarath (which see). Conder suggests Tell 
et-Trany in the Jordan Valley, or Khirbet Kaswal, 
also ealled Kh. et-Taiyireh. The name is lost. 
Dodmeh, the Edumia of the Onomasticon, with its 
ancient rock-cut tombs, is about the place one 
would look for it. Three places, one 4 miles north 
of Samaria, a second, 6 miles north of Bethel, a 
third, 7 miles north of Jerusalem, now bear the 
name Atdra, but are unnamed in Scripture. 8, 
Atroth-beth-Joab, 1 Ch 2°4, possibly = Atarites. 
A family is more probably meant than a place. 

A. HENDERSON. 
ATER.—1. (rox ‘ binder ’?) The ancestor of certain 
temple porters who returned with Zerubbabel, 
Perea Nek J 2a (A Sri, Β΄ Ati, ΑΝ 
Aterezias, reading ᾿Ατὴρ ’Efexlov as one word) 
1 Es 5%; ef. Ezr 916 His sons returned with 
Zerubbabel. The title ‘(son of) Hezekiah’ was 

probably given to distinguish him from Ater (1). 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

ATERGATIS.—See ATARGATIS. 


ATETA (A ’Aryrd, Β om.: AV Teta, from the 
Aldine Tyrd), 1 Es 5%=Hatita, Ezr 955, Neh 7, 


ATHACH (any), 5 308... ΑἹ unknown town in 
the south of Judah. 


ATHAIAH (a‘py).—A man of Judah dwelling in 
Jerus. (Neh 114). See GENEALOGY. 


ATHALIAH (πότον ‘whom J” has dragged 
roughly ’),* daughter of Ahab and Jezcbel (2 Kk 8.8), 
called danghter of Omri, 2 K 8%, 2 Ch 227. ‘She 
married Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah (2 Καὶ 818, 2 Ch 18! 21%); and as she inherited 
her mother’s strong character, her influence for evil 
was predominant over both her husband and her son 
(2 Ik 8'8-27, 9 Ch 223-4), Undcr her influence the 
cult of the Zidonian Baal prevailed in Judah to 
such a degree that the temple of J” was ‘broken 
up’ (2 Ch 247),—the materials being probabl 
used for the temple of Baal,—so that a eal 
restoration was needed in the following reign. 
On the death of Ahaziah, Athahah, who enjoyed 
alrcady much authority as queen mother, and 
probably had a considerable following among 
the people, procured the massacre of all her grand- 
children, Joash alone escaping, and Athaliah was 
queen of Israel for six years. No particulars are 
recorded of her reign, but the eircumstances of 
her deposition are related pune According to 
2 11, the high priest Jehoiada, having won over 
‘the captains over hundreds, of the Carites and of 
the guard,’ arranged that the portion of them who 
formed the tcmple guard on the Sabbath day 
should be posted in three equal divisions at the 
three main approaches to the temple, ze. (a) the 
entry from the palace (Jos.; cf. 1 Ix 10°, 2 K 1618); 
(6) ‘the gate Sur’; (6) ‘the gate behind the 
guard’ (Ewald’s idea [1711 iv. p. 135], that ‘the 
watch of the king’s house’ means the usual palace 
cuard, seems inconsistent with J echoiada’s words in 
v.°); while the other twocompanies should not go 
off guard as usual, but ‘compass the king round 
about’ wherever he went. Additional solemnity 
was given to the proceedings by the use made of 
David’s dedicatcd armour. See JEHOASH. Roused 
by the unusual noise caused by the acclamations 
which greeted the coronation of Joash, Athahah 
came into the temple alone, her gnard having been 
prevented from following her (Jos. Ant. IX. vil. 3). 
‘The truth flashed upon her at once; ‘she rent her 
clothes, and cricd, Treason, treason!’ Any 

* Oheyne suggests the Assyr. root bny “to be or become great’ 


(as in etellitu, ‘lady,’ ‘queen’); then AthaJiah =‘ J” is exalted.’ 
(See Expos. Times, vii. 484, 568, viii. 48.) 
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sympathy that might have been evoked was 
cowed by the overwhelming display of force. The 
sacred precincts might not be polluted with her 
blood, ‘so they made way for her,’ and she passed 
out, and was struck down ‘by the way of the 
horses’ entry to the king’s house.’ The variations 
of the Chronicler (2 Ch 23) from this account are 
characteristic. Under the second teinple, uncir- 
cumcised foreigners were not permitted to approach 
holy things; he therefore substitutes for ‘the 
Carites and the guard’ the courses of priests and 
Levites whose weeks of service began and ended 
respectively on that Sabbath. They are posted at 
(a) ‘the king’s house,’ (6) ‘the gate of the 
foundation’ (1\o%0 for 30), (6) ‘the doors.’ The 
captains—five in number, whose names are given— 
having been thus deprived of their men, are re- 
presented as ‘set over the host’ (v.4), 1.6. the 
whole population capable of bearing arms, and are 
obliged to ‘go about in Judah, and gather the 
Levites out of all the cities of Judah, and the 
heads of fathers’ houses,’ to Jerusalem. The 
young king is publicly presented to ‘all the 
congregation,’ not, as in Kings, secretly to the 
captains alone. The people, who take a very 
subordinate part in Kings, fill, with the Levites 
not on duty (cf. 2 Ch 5"), the temple courts. Thus, 
while in Kings the deposition of Athaliah is 
effected by a sudden coup d’état carried out by the 
high priest and foreign mercenaries, and every 
precaution is taken against a popular rising in 
Athaliah’s favour; in Chron. it is the act of the 
whole nation, constitutionally represented by the 
ecclesiastical and civil authorities, and it is exe- 
cuted in the most deliberate and orderly fashion. 
‘The sons of Athaliah,’ 2 Ch 24’, has been 
explained to mean (a) Ahaziah and his brethren 
before they were carried away, 2 Ch 21!” (Jos. 
Ant, IX. vill. 2); or (Ὁ) the priests of Baal (Jerome, 
Qu. Heb., in loc.); or (c) her illegitimate children. 
2. 1 Ch 8”, a Benjamite dwelling in Jerus. 3. 
Ezr 8’, father of Jeshaiah, who was one of Ezra’s 
companions. N. J. Ὁ. W8ITE. 


ATHARIM (o-px2 372), Nu 21).—Either, a proper 
name of a place from which the route was named ; 
so RV ‘the way of Atharim,’ as LXX,—or, ‘the 
way of tracks,’ 2.6. a regular caravan road (cf. 
Arab. ’Ithr, a trace). The rendering of AV, ‘ way 
of the spies,’ follows Targ. and Syr. ; ons may then 
be a plur. of tnx in a sense slightly different from 
that given above, or=o 1% ‘spies.’ The ‘ way of 
Atharim’ will then be that described in Nu 13?!-?5, 
See HORMAH. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


ATHENIANS (Αθηναῖοι, Ac 177); “Avdpes ᾿Αθηναῖοι, 
172 AV, RV ‘men of Athens’).—Inhabitants of 
ATHENS. 


ATHENOBIUS (Αθηνόβιος, 1 Mac 1578-86), a friend 
of Antiochus vil. Sidetes. When Antiochus had 
gained some successes against Tryphon, he sent 
Athenobius to Jerusalem to remonstrate with 
Simon Maccabeus for the occupation of Joppa, 
Gazara, the citadel of Jerusalem, and certain 
places outside Judea. Simon was ordered to sur- 
render his conquests or to pay an indemnity of 
1000 talents of silver; but he refused to promise 
more than 100 talents, and with this answer A. 
was obliged to return in indignation to the king. 

ΠΑ ΗΠ. 

ATHENS (’A@jvat).—St. Paul having sent Timo- 
theus away, ‘ thought it good to be left at Athens 
alone’ (1 Th 31). From Ac 17 we learn what he did 
and said during his solitary stay. Leaving aside 
the history of A., I shall describe the aspect of this 
famous city in St. Paul’s epoch. St. Paul, like 
Apollonius of Tyana, landed at the Pirzus, and, 


like him, would have walked to A. by the new 
road, called Hamaxitos, which ran north of the 
ancient roadway, already encumbered with the 
ruins of the great wall of Pericles. 

Pausanias, in his description of A. (i. 1. 4), and 
Philostratus,* relate that along this road were 
raised at intervals altars to the unknown gods. 
St. Paul marked these, and worked them into his 
argument against polytheism, addressed upon the 
Areopagus to the Stoics and Epicureans. On his 
left hand, as he entered the Pirzus gate of the 
city, St. Paul skirted the Ceramicus or ancient 
burial-ground, where we _ still see, bared by 
recent excavations, some of the old sculptured 
tombstones ; to look upon which is a revelation to 
us of the noble and, in its calm self-restraint, almost 
divine regret with which, in the fourth century B.C., 
Athenian workmen could depict death and the last 
farewells of mortals. 

Innumerable booths of olive, fruit, and fish 
sellers were no doubt set up then as now round the 
entrances to the city. St. Paul would push his 
way past these, and, leaving to his left the noble 
temple of Theseus, which remains intact in its 
grandeur, he would enter the Agora. Here his 
eye fell on portico after portico, painted by the 
brush of famous artists, and adorned with the 
noblest statues. But St. Paul would not have 
admired these so much as the tower and water- 
clock of Andronicus, telling out to him the hours 
of his solitary waiting. This still stands to-day, 
along with a few ruinous arcades, the sole remnant 
of an architectural splendour which eclipsed that 
of the Piazza del Duomo of Pisa, or of the Piazza 
di San Marco of Venice. The impression which 
the latter makes on one of us to-day might be 
compared with that of which St. Paul would have 
becn sensible as he entered the Athenian Agora ; 
if at least he could, in spite of his Semitism, have 
felt the charm of the highest plastic art. 

The Agora was dominated on its south side 
by the abrupt hill of Mars and the still more 
impressive heights of the Acropolis, and it was 
such a place of resort as is to-day the Piazza 
San Marco at Venice. There St. Paul found 
himself amidst the throng of ‘all the Athenians 
and strangers who spent their time in nothing else 
but either to tell or to hear some new thing.’ 
In the Stoa Poecilé he met with the successors 
of Zeno, the Stoics, with whom, as with the 
Epicureans, he, like a second Socrates, ‘ disputed 
daily.’ And perhaps when he wearied of these 
discussions, and of the noise of the rich men’s 
slaves chaffering over their purchases, or of the 
porters thronging round, of the quack doctors 
and barbers, he may have passed on by the 
Via Tripodum and have gained the theatre of 
Dionysus on the south side of the Acropolis, there 
to witness, perhaps, the performance of a play of 
Euripides or Menander ; or he may, from the other 
end of the Agora, have gone up by the temple of 
the Furies to the Acropolis, and have mounted the 
steps of the Propyliwa of Mnesicles, whose columns 
still remain to awe us with their sublime harmony. 
Having thus gained the platform of the Acropolis, 
he would wander through a forest of the most 
perfect statues, pacing round that most glorious 
shrine and inonument of all, the temple of the 
virgin goddess Athene, whose power and _attri- 
butes were destined with the triumph of St. Paul’s 
new gospel, and, after an epoch briefer than that 
which had already elapsed since its erection, to 
pass on by seeming inheritance to the Blessed 
Virgin of the orthodox Greek Church. 


. f ‘ ‘ ‘ 
* Philostratus, Vit. Apollon, 6. 2: σωφρόνεστερον yap τὸ περὶ 
πάντων θεῶν εὖ λέγειν χαὶ ταῦτα ᾿Αθήνησιν, ov καὶ ἀγνώστων 


δαιμόνων βωμοὶ ἵδρυνται. This, of course, refers to St. Paul's own 
day. 
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St. Paul ‘disputed in the synagogue with the 
Jews, and with the devout persons’ (Ac 1717. It 
has been thought that the site of this synagogue 
may be fixed by a slab found in the ancient district 
of Koropus at the foot of Hymettus, bearing the 
legend : αὕτη ἡ πύλη τοῦ κυρίου, δίκαιοι εἰσελεύσονται 
ἐν αὐτῃ (Ps 118”).* But this is a monument only 
of the third or fourth century, and is of Christian 
origin. Other slabs, however, have been recovered 
in A. bearing Jewish inscriptions, and marking 
the burial-places of Greek Jews. And we have 
in the writings of the Jew Philo, by a single 
generation earlier than St. Paul, and, like him, an 
ardent apostle of monotheism, some graphic 
allusions to A., whither, no doubt, he went, ΚΘ 
Horace, as to the chief centre of art and philosophy. 
For A. was the university city of the Roman world, 
as it was also the focus from which the sacred rays 
of learning radiated to Tarsus, Antioch, and 
Alexandria. In his youthful eee on the theme 
that every good man is free, Philo declares the 
Athenians to be the keenest-sighted mentally of 
the Greeks (Ἑλλήνων ὀξυδερκέστατοι διάνοιαν), and 
says that A. is to Greece what the pupil is to the 
eye, or the reason to the soul.t And in these 
words, which follow in the same context, he 
doubtless describes a scene which he had actually 
witnessed— 

‘It was only yesterday that the actors were exhibiting 
tragedy, and were reciting those famous lines of Euripides— 

‘For Freedom is a name all precious, 


Even if a man hath little thereof, 
Let him esteem himself to have great riches.” 


‘Then I beheld that all the spectators stood up on tiptoe with 
excitement, and with loud cheers and sustained cries prolonged 
their applause of the sentiment no less than their applause of a 
poet, that not only glorified Freedom in deed, but glorified its 
very name.’ 

Such was the impression which A. made on a 
cultured Jew, who yet reprobated not less keenly 
than St. Paul the worship by man of the works of 
his own hands ; and we may well believe that St. 
Paul’s heart also beat high as he entered so famous 
a city. 

Contemporary writers give the Athenians the 
same characteristics of over-religiousness and 
versatile curiosity as does St. Paul. One of these 
witnesses is himself a Jew, namely Josephns the 
historian, who declares (Contra Ap. ii. 12) the 
Athenians to be the most pious of the Greeks (τοὺς 
εὐσεβεστάτους τῶν ‘ENAjvwv). Testimony of like 
effect is rendered by Livy, xlv. 27: Athenas inde 
plenas quidem et ipsas uetustate fame, multa 
tamen uisenda habentes; arcem, portus, muros 
Pirzeeum urbi iungentes. . . . Simulacra Deorum 
hominumque, omni genere et materie et artium 
insignia. Petronius Arbiter, Sat. c. 17, unkindly 
hints that it was easier to find gods in A. than 
men: Utique nostra regio tam priesentibus plena 
est Numinibus, ut facilius possis Deum, quam 
hominem inuenire.+ 

Nor was the desire of the Athenians to hear 
something new unnatural. For theirs was a city 
without commerce, but whose traditions and 
memories led many who had Icisnre and liked 
discussion to resort thither. Among Alciphron’s 
Letters (11. 3) is one by Menander the poet, relating 
how he had declined the invitation of Ptolemy to 
leave A. and settle in Alexandria. In _ this 
charming jeu d’esprit we get a picture of A. in its 
decadence, which shows how ΤΊ μὰ a place it 
was to live in for religious persons of leisure and 
cultivation, 

* See Inscr. Attic. et. Romane, 404 and 3545-3547. 


tCf. Milton, Paradise Regained, iv. 240: ‘ Athens the eye of 
Greece, mother of arts.’ 


} Philostr. Vit. Apollonit Tyane, iv. 19, says of his prophet | 
that he τὴν μὲν δὴ πρώτην διάλεξιν, ἐπειδὴ φιλοθύτοως τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους | 


εἶδεν, ὑπὲρ ἱερῶν διελέξατο. The experiences of Apollonius—a 
more spiritual teacher than most—in Athens were curiously 
similar to those of his contemporary St. Paul. 


LITERATURE.—Conybeare and Howson, ch. x. ; Wordsworth’s 
Athens and Attica; and the classical works of Leake, Grote, 
Thirlwall, Curtius, Wachsmuth, Gregorovius, Stadt Athen im 
Mittelalter ; A. Mommsen, Athenee Christiane. 


F. C. CONYBEARE. 
ATHLAI (ὗν, perhaps for mny).—A Jew who 
married a foreign wife (Ezr 1078, 1 Es 9¥™). See 
GENEALOGY. 


ATIPHA ((Ατεφά), 1 Es 5°2.—See HATIPHA. 


ATONEMENT.—By its derivation this word de- 
scribes the setting ‘at one’ or reconciliation of two 
parties who have been estranged. It is used in 
the English bible as the equivalent for various 
forms of the root 153 in OT, and for καταλλαγή in 
NT. The verb 152 (to cover) is used to describe 
the effect of the sacrifices at the original conse- 
cration of the high priest and the altar (Ex 29%, 
Lv 815, Ezk 43° ete.), and of the annual sacrifices 
for the renewal of the consecration of the high 
priest and his household, of the people, and of the 
tabernacle (Lv 16” etc.), on the day called expressly 
‘the Day of Atonement.’ 

It is used also to describe the effect of the 
sacrifices offered on behalf of the nation and of 
individual Israelites, occasionally in connexion 
with the ‘ whole burnt-offering’ (Lv 15), but more 
frequently in connexion with the various forms of 
‘sin’ and ‘ trespass’ offerings (Lv 4” etc., Nu 5°), 
the prescribed acknowledgment of guilt or de- 
filement incurred accidentally or in ignorance. 

It is used, besides, to describe the effect of the 
intercession of Moses at Sinai (Ex 32°), of the 
incense offered by Aaron (Nu 16%), and of Phinehas’ 
summary judgment on Zimri (Nu 251), The 
offences for which atonement is accepted in these 
cases go far beyond anything with which the 
Levitical sacrifices were appointed to deal, and so 
the way is prepared for the hope of atonement for 
‘moral offences as such’ expressed in Ps 65% 788 
70", οἵ, Pr ie’, Dn 9: 

The same verb when it describes the direct 
action of God is translated ‘to pardon’ (2 Ch 30%, 
οἵ, Ezk 1668), 

The subst. 155 (LXX λύτρον Ξε " ransom,’ cf. Mk 
10") is used of ‘ blood money’ (Ex 21, Nu 35%), 
sanctioned on behalf of a man gored by an ox, but 
not in a case of homicide; and of the half-shekel 
paid at a census (Ex 8012), 

n7 752 (LXX τὸ ἱλαστήριον) =the mercy-seat. 

Two points in regard to the provision for atone- 
ment under the old covenant deserve especial 
attention. First, this provision is ascribed directly 
to divine appointment. The sacrifices, therefore, 
while bearing witness to the existence of an 
obstacle in the way of man’s communion with God, 
were guarded against the gross misinterpretation 
which would represent thei as human devices for 
overcoming God’s reluctance to forgive. Second, 
the power of atonement resided in the blood, as 
containing the life of the sacrificial victim (Lv 
171). Under cover of the blood of a victim slain 
by his own hand in acknowledgment of the 
righteousness of the divine judgment on his sin, 
and in virtue of the life still quick within it, 
liberated rather than destroyed by death, and 
brought by consecrated hands into direct contact 
with the symbols of the divine presence, the wor- 
shipper, in spite of his defilement, might himself 
draw nigh to God. 

In NT, though the thought is fundamental, and 
finds expression in a variety of forms, 6.5. Forgive- 
ness, Propitiation, Redemption, the word Atone- 
ment or its equivalent Reconciliation (καταλλαγῆ, In 
LXX practically confined to 2 Mac 5%) is found 
only in 2 Co 51", Ro. 5! 1175, cf. Col 1”. Here, as 
in OT, the use of the word presupposes an estrange- 
ment between God and man. On man’s side this 
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estrangement is the direct consequence of his sin. 
On God’s side it is the direct consequence of His 
holiness and His love. Because He is holy and 
loving, He cannot be indifferent to sin. His wrath 
must rest upon the disobedient (Jn 3°, cf. Ro 118). 
Now in human wrath there mingles almost 
inevitably a feeling of personal irritation, pique, or 
resentment. The language of the NT is carefully 
chosen to guard against the supposition that any 
such shadow mars the purity of the divine indig- 
nation. Men are spoken of as God’s enemies 
(ἐχθροί, Ro 519, ef. 87), but God is never spoken of as 
the enemy of man. Men are invited to accept the 
offered reconciliation; God isnever brought beforeus 
as Himself needing to be appeased or reconciled. On 
the contrary, the atonement originates with Him. 
See esp. 2 Co 515 ‘God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself,’ Ro 37° ‘whom God set 
forth to be a propitiation.’” The atonement, there- 
fore, of which the gospel speaks, cannot, any more 
than the means of atonement provided under the 
law, be regarded as a device for overcoming any 
reluctance on God’s part to forgive. It is the 
provision which He Himself has made for the 
removal of the obstacle to communion which sin 
has introduced. 

Let us consider a little more closely what this 
obstacle is. 

Sin is lawlessness (1 Jn 3). It is the refusal on 
man’s part, a refusal now as it were ingrained in 
his very nature, to remain in subjection to the law 
of God (Ro 87. Each act of sin, therefore, is the 
outward sign of a spiritual alienation from God. 
But yet more. Each act of sin reacts upon the 
sinner, and increases his alienation. It not only 
weakens his power of moral self-determination, 
and so makes him more than ever a slave to his 
sin (Ro 714); it incurs fresh guilt, and so adds new 
terror to the curse of the law (Gal 31); it deepens 
his defilement, and so makes him shrink more than 
ever from the presence of God. And the wages of 
sin, which from another point of view express 
the judgment of God upon it, is death (Ro 67%). 

The power by which this obstacle has been over- 
come springs from the person of Christ. He Himself 
is our peace (Eph 24). He, the Eternal Son of the 
Eternal Father, is the Lamb ‘foreknown before the 
foundation of the world’ (1 P 129), and the restora- 
tion of the broken harmony of the universe (Col 1”, 
ef. Eph 110) springs from His eternal surrender of 
Himself to do the Father’s will (He 10%). This 
eternal sacrifice, which is thus seen to have its 
roots deep in the inmost mystery of the divine 
nature, was manifested in time, and became 
effectual for our redemption, when the Word was 
made flesh and revealed at once the relation in 
whieh mankind stands to Him and His own 
eternal relation to the Father, through a hfe on 
earth of perfect obedience to the Father’s will. 
This obedience reached its final consummation 
when Ise shed His blood upon the cross, and His 
life, even as the life of the sacrificial victims in the 
OT, was set free by death for the work of our recon- 
ciliation. The atonement, therefore, is ascribed 
specilically to His death (Ro 5"), His cross (Eph 
916), and His blood (Col 1°). 

The cost of the atonement is represented from 
two sides,—as it affected the Father, who ‘spared 
not His own Son, but freely gave Him up for us 
all’ (Ro 8%); and as it affected the Son, who 
‘ suffered for us’ (1 P 221), and by ‘ whose stripes we 
are healed’ (1 P 2*4, cf. Is 53°). The cost to the 
Father we clearly have no power to conceive, and the 
Bible makes no effort to define it. The sufferings 


of the Son in our flesh were human sufferings. We | 


are able therefore in some measure to conceive of 


presence of sin in the world entails upon us. They 
culminate on the one side in an agonising and 
shameful death ; on the other in an unfathomable 
depth of spiritual suffering, when for a moment it 
seemed as 11 even God had forsaken Him (Mt 274, 
cf. Mt 26°°-“4 and parallels, He δ᾽). 

Such light as we can receive on the relation of 
these sufferings to the work of our atonement is 
derived chiefly from the typical ritual of OT 
sacrifices. ‘This included, as we have seen, (1) the 
presentation of an offering with an acknowledg- 
ment of guilt, (2) the slaughter of the victim, (3) 
the symbolic use of the blood so shed. Each of 
these elements found a place in the sacrifice on the 
cross. 

(1) Christ Himself, as the Head of our race, 
presented Himself as an offering on our behalf. 
The laying down of His life is represented as 
His own deliberate voluntary act (Jn 10%), He 
made His soul an offering for sin (Is 53”, ef. Mt 
26%). He gave His life (yvx7) a ransom for many 
(λύτρον ἀντὶ πολλῶν, Mt 20%). This presentation 
involved, according to OT analogy, the surrender to 
death of an appointed victim, together with a con- 
fession of our guilt, and the acceptance, with a full 
acknowledgment of its justice, of the sentence of 
death which has been pronounced upon us for our 
sin. 

(2) He was at the same time not only the Offerer 
but the Victim. His whole life was (as we have 
seen already) a life of perfect self-surrender to the 
loving service of His brethren in trustful obedience 
to His Father’s will. His voluntary submission to 
the death of the cross for the redemption of His 
murderers, was the ultimate expression at once of 
His obedience and of His love. It is therefore 
the culminating point in His offering, and the final 
test of its completeness. 

(3) The blood of the offering, which, again 
according to OT analogy, is regarded as the special} 
seat of the atoning power, is represented as being 
sprinkled on those who enter the new covenant 
(He 127, 1 P 12. It is brought into the most 
intimate and impressive relation with each one of 
them when he takes unto his hands the Cup of the 
covenant (Mt 26” ete., ef. Ex 248) and drinks of it 
according to the commandment. 

In the power of the same blood, our Lord, as the 
ereat High Priest, has entered into the inmost 
heaven, and there without ceasing offers inter- 
cession (He 7°) on our behalf. The blood thus 
becomes a living bond reuniting man to man and 
the whole race of man to God. 

The effect of the atonement is therefore to re- 
move altogether the obstacle introduced by sin, to 
undo the work of the devil (1 Jn 3°), and to open 
anew the way by which sinful men can return into 
communion with their Father in heaven (He 10”). 
The blood of Christ, understood in the full measure 
of its spiritual reality, reveals the true law of man’s 
being, and brings home to him the extent of his 
degradation. By its revelation of the love of God 
triumphant over sin, it wins men back from their 
spiritual alienation, making them ready to return to 
their allegiance, and willing to give up their sin. It 
cleanses their consciences from the stain of sin, and 
sets them free from the curse of the law, by the 
assurance that a perfect satisfaction has been 
olfered to the righteous claims of the divine 
justice, and by enabling them to make their own 
the perfect confession of their sins that has already 
been offered in their name. It is the wellspring of 
a new power of moral self-determination by which 
they may be enabled, in spite of the tyrannous 
domination of past habits acquired and inherited 
(1 P 18), and in the midst of an atmosphere of 


them. They were the direct result of His perfect | temptation, to live henceforward in obedience to 


acceptance of all the consequences 


that the | God’s will, submitting in patience and in hope to 
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all the suffering that He may require from them, 
whether by way of discipline or of service. It 
thus robs even death itself of its sting. 

It is true that we can but dimly see why sueh a 
sacrifice as the death of Christ should have been 
necessary, and guess in the light of partial 
human analogies at the secret of its power. But 
it is enough for our present guidance to know that 
the sacrifice itself has been offered, and that there 
have been men in evcry age who, froin their own 
expericnce, have borne witness that it is effectual. 
See also FORGIVENESS and PROPITIATION. 


LITERATURE.—Among English treatises on the Atonement it 
will be enough to inention M‘Leod Campbell, On the Nature of 
the Atonement; R. W. Dale, The Doctrine of the Atonement ; 
F. Ὁ. Maurice, The Doctrine of Sacrifiee; H. N. Oxenham, 7he 
Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement; B. F. Westcott, The 
Victory of the Cross. See also Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, 
317-400; Fairbairn, Christ in Modern Theology, 479-487 ; Simon, 
Redemption of Man, Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine, iv. 
1-124 et passtm (see Index); Weiss, Bib. Theol. of NT, i. 419- 
452, ii. 202-216; Ritschl, Christ. Lehre von ἃ. Rechtfert. u. 
Versohn, (Eng. tr. under title, History of the Christian Doctrine 
of Justification and Reconciliation); Baur, Lehre von d. 
Versohn. in ihrer gesch. Entwickelung ; Thomasius, Lehre von 
Christi Person u. Werk; Harnack, Luther's Theologie mit bes. 
Bezich. auf seine Versohn.-u. LHrlos.-lehre. 


J. Ὁ. F. MuRRAY. 
ATONEMENT, DAY OF (o7=27 oF Lv 2377 259, 
ἡμέρα (ἐξγιλασμοῦ, dics expiationum, or (Lv 9328) pro- 
pitvationis).*—The principal passages relating to 
this great annual fast of the Jews are Lv 16 and 
2376-32; but some additional particulars are to be 
found in Nu 297), Ex 30; ef. Lv 259, All these 
assages, though probably belonging to different 
ates, are connected with the priestly code. The 
Day of Atonement, which was a day for the 
assembling of the people for divine worship (a 
‘holy convocation’ Ly 2377), was kept in the 
autumn, on the 10th day +t of the 7th month, or, 
according to our reckoning, from the evening of 
the 9th till the evening of the 10th. The people 
Mere charged (Ly 955 585. cf. 16731), under pain of 
extermination from the community, to rest from 
every kind of work, and to ‘afflict their souls,’ 
the last phrase denoting the strict abstinence from 
food and drink which marked a day of fasting 
and self-humiliation. The special offerings for the 
day (in addition to the regular burnt-, meal-, and 
drink- offering), are prescribed in Nu 297-2; they 
consisted of a young bullock, a ram, and seven 
lambs of the first year, as burnt-offerings, with 
their appropriate meal-offcrings, viz. three-tenths 
of an ephah for each bullock, two-tenths for the 
rain, and one-tenth for each lamb, also of ἃ he- 
goat for a sin-offering. These additional offerings 
are sintilar to those for the Ist day of the month, 
and the 8th of the Feast of Booths (vv.2-6& 35-38), 
The distinctive ceremonial of the Day of Atone- 
ment is described at length in Lv 16. The high 
priest first selected for himself a young bullock for 
a sin-offering, and a ram for a burnt-offering ; 
then, having bathed, he discarded his distinctive 
golden vestments, and arrayed himself in gar- 
ments of white linen. After this he took from 
the people a ram for a burnt-offering, and two 
goats for a sin-oflering, and proceeded to choose 
by lot from the two goats one for J” and one for 
AZAZELt (Lv 167), This done, he offered the 


* Called by the later Jews ypy the day, ΠΣ wp) (cf. Is 118 
LXX) the great day, ow ov the fast-day, Menaehoth, xi., 
end, ΝΜ ND the great fast; οἵ. ἡ νηστεία, Acts 279, Ep. Bar- 


nab, 73. 4, Jos, Ant. XVH. vi. 45 ἡ τῆς ¥. ἡμεέρα, XIV. iv. 3 (on XIV. 
ΧΥῚ, 4, Cf. Schtirer, HJP τ, i. 398 n.); ἡ λεγομένη »., Philo, ii, 188, 
69] ; νηστείως ἑορτή, li, 296, 


t Apparently the 10th day of this month was at one time | 


regarded as New Year’s Day; see Ezk 401 and cf. Lv 259. 

117 1937, to make atonement for it, because, probably, by 
standing before J” during the ceremonial which follows, it shares 
In the atonement made thereby for the sanctuary, and so 


becomes fitted to bear away the sins of the people. So fengst 
Riehm, Keil, Nowack (feb. Archdol. ii. 192), al, δὰ 
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bullock, which he had selected previously, for him. 
self and his family; and having filled a censer 
with coals from the altar of burnt-oltfering, and 
taking with him a handful of incense, he entered 
the Most Holy Place, where he threw the incense 
upon the burning coals, causing thereby a cloud of 
smoke to envelop the ark and the mercy seat ; 
after this he dipped his finger in the blood of the 
bullock, and sprinkled the blood once on the front 
(or east) side of the mercy seat, and seven times in 
the vacant space in front of the mercy seat (νν. 1.10, 
{laving thus completed the atonement for himself 
and his house, the high priest returned to the court ; 
and after killing the goat of the people which had 
been allotted to J’, he again entered the Most 
Holy Place, and sprinkled its blood, in the same 
manner as that of the bullock, on the front of the 
mercy seat and before the inercy seat. The puri- 
fication of the Most Holy Place being thus accom- 
plished, the high priest went out into the Holy 
Place (called the ‘tent of meeting’ v.!"), and there 
performed a similar atoning ceremony. ‘The de- 
tails of this ceremony are not described in Lv 16; 
but in Ex 30", which seems to be a later addition 
to P, we learn that the blood of the sin-offering of 
atonement was to be placed on the golden altar of 
incense, which is nowhere mentioned in Lv 16. 
During this time no one except the high priest 
was allowed to be present in the tabernacle. 
When the high priest again came out imto the 
court, he completed the atonement of the sanc- 
tuary by placing on the horns of the altar of 
burnt-offering * some of the blood both of the 
bullock and of the goat, and with his fingers 
sprinkling the blood seven times on the altar 
(v.15-19)) The living goat was then brought near ; 
and the high priest, having placed both hands 
upon its head, confessed over it all the sins and 
offences of the Israelites ; after which the goat was 
led away, by a man standing in readiness, into the 
wilderness for Azazel, that it might bear the 
iniquities to a land ‘cut off,’ i.e. to one remote 
from human habitations, fron: which there was no 
chance of its bringing back again its burden of 
euilt (vv.722), The high priest then returned to 
the Holy Place, and after bathing, and putting on 
his usual priestly garments, came out and offered 
the two burnt-ollcrings (vv.* 5) for himself and for 
the people (vv.2% 3), Finally, the fat of the sin- 
offerings having been cousuined In sweet smoke 
upon the altar,} the rest of their flesh (in accord- 
ance with the general rule, Lv 4}. 21 ete.) was 
carried outside the camp and destroyed by fire; 
those to whom this service was intrusted, and 
also the man who had led away the goat for 
Azazel, being uot permitted to return to the con- 
gregation till they had bathed, and washed their 
clothes (vv.75°8), 

Two main questions arise in connexion with the 
Day of Atonement, which, as we shall see, are in 
some measure connected with cach other: (1) to 
what date is the ceremonial enjomed in ch. 16 to 
be ascribed? (2) is the chapter deseribing it homo- 
geneous in structure ὃ 

(1) We hear nothing of the observance of the 
Day of Atonement in pre-cxilic times, nor 15 any 
mention made of this day in the earher legal 
codes (‘Book of the Covenant,’ Dt, H). Ou the 
other hand, there are several points in the law 
regulating its observance which seen to connect 
it with the period after the exile, when the 
ceremonial aspects of sin and atonement at lcast 
occupied a more prominent place in the life and 

* The altar of v.18 cannot be the altar of incense. The purifi- 
cation of the Holy Place has been described in v.16— For 
‘before J”? (v.18), cf. Ly 15: J” dwells in the tabernacle (Ex 
258. 22), and the great altar stands in front of this. 


+ V.25 seems to be misplaced. Its natural position would be 
immediately after v.19 (cf. 45-10. 19. 26 etc.). 
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thought of the people than was the case pre- 
viously. The phrase ‘to afflict the soul’ (v53 aay, 
see Lv 167% 31 2327. 29. 32, Nu 297) occurs elsewhere 
only Is 58*% 5 10 (exilic) and Ps 3613 (influenced by 
Jer). Fasting as a religious observance was prac- 
tised among the Hebrews in ancient times; but 
we first hear of annual fasts on stated days in 
connexion with the fall of Jerusalem (Zec 73° 81), 
The elaborate ritual of the blood probably points 
to a comparatively late date (cf. Lv 41:3, one of 
the later portions of P; and contrast 9°-!"); while 
the nearest analogies to the public confession of 
sins (167!) are to be found in post-exilic writings 
(Ezr 9, Neh 1*" 93, Dn 9%”). Moreover, the priestly 
prophet Ezekiel, in his legislation for the restored 
people (ch. 40-48), prescribes a ceremonial, which, 
while its general aim is similar to that of the Day 
of Atonement, is much simpler in character; he 
enjoins, viz. (45'**°), two solemn purifications of 
the sanctuary on the Ist day of the first month, 
and on the Ist of the seventh month (so LXX ; see 
RVm), when a young bullock was to be slain for 
a sin-offering on behalf of all who might err 
through inadvertence or natural slowness (72%) wn 
51), and the blood of the victim was to be placed 
on the doorposts of the temple, on the corners of 
the ledge of the altar, and on the gateposts of the 
inner court. The prophet, in his legislation for 
the future, attaches himself largely to existing 
usage ; if, therefore, the law of Lv 16 had been in 
his day a time-honoured institution, would he 
have either disregarded it or stripped it of so 
many of its significant rites? Does it not seem 
more probable that the law of Lv 16 is a develop- 
ment of the simpler ceremonial prescribed by 
Eizckiel? Indeed, there are reasons for supposing 
that its introduction was decidedly later than 
Ezekiel’s time. In Neh 8-10 we possess a fairly cir- 
cumstantial account of the events of the 7th month 
of B.c. 444, ineluding, for instance (8? 5-15), notices 
of what happened on the Ist and 2nd days of the 
month, and the observance, in accordance with 
Ly 23°°-42, of the Feast of Booths from the 15th to 
the 23rd days; that being so, it is remarkable, if 
the fast of the 10th day had been an established 
institution, that no mention should be made of its 
observance, especially when we are expressly told 
(915.) that the 24th dae was observed as a day of 
fasting and of confession of sins. Reuss, indeed, 
on the ground that the fast of the 24th would 
have been Pease if the fast of the 10th had 
just preceded, argued (/7ist. sainte et la loi, i. 260) 
that Lv 16 did not even form part of the law-book 
read by Ezra; but, as Kuenen (Hex. § 15. 32; ef. 
Dilm. NDJ p. 673; Stade, Gesch. ii. 182) points 
out, this argument is hardly decisive; the fast of 
the 24th is manifestly intended as a special token 
of humiliation for national shortcomings, prepara- 
tory to the conclusion of the covenant (9%) ; it 
has thus httle or nothing in common with the 
annually-recurring Day of Atonement, and it might 
have been appointed whether Lv 16 was contained 
in Ezra’s law-book or not. But Kuenen agrees 
that the non-mention of the day on the part of 
the well-informed narrator of Neh 8-10 is ‘very 
strange,’ if it were an established institution, and 
considers it to be an indication that it was intro- 
duced for the first time in the law-book of Ezra, 
though not observed at once, on account of its 
forming part of a new system, which had not yet 
been formally accepted by the people. Whether 
this argument be satisfactory or not, it is import- 
ant to recollect that the argument against the 
antiquity of the Day of Atonement is not, as it is 
often represented as being (e.g. by Delitzsch, in 
his study on the subject, ΖΚ WL, 1880, Ῥ- 1173 Ih) 
solely an argumentum 6 silentio: that, as Kuenen 
observes (Th. Tijdschr. 1883, pp. 207-212), is but one 


argument out of many; the Day of Atonement is 
part of a system, the ceremonial system of the 
Priest’s Code; when, therefore, the question of its 
antiquity is raised, 1t cannot be treated by itself, 
but forms part of a larger question, viz. the 
antiquity of that system as a whole, and must be 
answered in the same sense as that in which the 
wider question is answered. 

(2) The second question is whether Lv 16 forms 
a homogeneous whole. The chapter is connected 
with the narrative of the death of Aaron’s sons for 
offering strange fire (ch. 10; cf. 16) ** ‘that he die 
not,’ and 12. 15. and contrast ‘ fire from the altar,’ 
v./2, with ‘strange fire,’ 10'); but it treats of two 
distinct subjects, without clearly indicating the 
transition from one to the other. It opens with a 
warning addressed to Aaron against rashly enter- 
ing the Most Holy Place, and prescribes the pre- 
liminary rites to be performed, whenever he 
may have occasion to do so.* It passes on to 
describe a solemn atoning ceremony to be per- 
formed for the tabernacle itself, and for the 
worshippers; and it concludes with the institution 
of an annual fast on the day of the atoning cere- 
mony. ‘This change of subject suggests a doubt 
whether the chapter in its present form can be 
wholly the work of one writer. Dillmann explains 
the change of subject, and the connexion with 
ch. 10, by the supposition that originally the 
chapter contained the description of a ceremony of 
purification, to be performed in consequence of the 
defilement brought upon the tabernacle by the sin 
of Nadab and Abihu. He supposes that directions 
were given for the repetition of the rite after any 
subsequent desecration ; that in later times it had 
become the practice to perform this service once, 
and once only, in every year; and that the chapter 
was altered to suit the later practice. This ex- 
planation, however, requires us to supply a good 
deal which is not stated, and only indirectly 
suggested, by the present text. 

A different solution of the difficulty is proposed 
by Benzinger. In an interesting and suggestive 
study on Lv 16 (ZATIV, 1889, p. 6511), Benzinger 
points out that the literary form of the chapter is 
imperfect. Thus v.6and v."* are really doublets, 
suggesting that vv.7" are derived from another 
source; there is a sharp break between v.” and 
v.2; yv.29-344 are not really a summary of the fore- 
going verses, for they introduce some new points 
(fasting and the date), and, while mentioning the 
white garments of thehigh priest, say nothing about 
the more important ceremonies connected with the 
sprinkling of the blood, and the goat for Azazel ; 
finally, v.34 suggests the immediate carrying out 
of some definite command given to Moses. Ac- 
cordingly, Benzinger, who is followed by Nowack 
(Hebr. Arch. ii. 182-194), distinguishes between 
earlier and later portions of the chapter, and con- 
siders that the older sections are vv.)* S18 
(omitting ‘which is for himself’) 32. 18. 840 (regula- 
tions defining the conditions under which Aaron, 
when occasion required, was to enter the Holy of 
Holies), and vv.?9-## (a, law prescribing a relatively 
simple rite of atonement—substantially identical 
with the inaugural ceremony of 9’—to be re- 
peated annually on behalf of the people and sanc- 
tuary, and specifying the manner in which the 
day was to be observed publicly). In this form, 
he points out, the law for the Day of Atonement 
would agree closely with Lv 23°°%, where also 
stress is laid on the necessity of fasting and ab- 
stention from work, but no allusion is made to 
the special ceremonies prescribed in the central 
portion of ch. 16. The ‘offering by fire’ of 23%, 


* With vv.2 13 (‘that he die not’), comp. Ex 2885 (the con- 
ditions under which Aaron may enter the Holy Place); also 
Ex 3020. 21, Nu 419, 
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and the ‘sin-offering of atonement’ of Nu 29", 
would both be explained by the sacrifices alluded 
to in Lv 16:33 (or Nu 1574-25) and described more 
fully in Lv 9. The more elaborate ritual pre- 
Pied in the rest of the chapter (vv.® 7.10. 14-28)* is, 
upon Benzinger’s view, a subsequent development 
of that enjoined in vv.*: 33, which, as it now stands, 
is interwoven with directions relating to Aaron 
alone, on account of its having become the custom 
for the high priest to enter the Holy of Holies on 
the Day of Atonement only. 

That the ritual prescribed in this chapter was of 
gradual growth is indeed highly probable; but it 
may be doubted whether a merely literary analysis 
can adequately indicate its snecessive stages. The 
words not at all times in v.? suggest that even 
when the supposed earlier law was formulated, 
there were restrictions on the occasion as well as 
on the manner of the high priest’s entering the 
Holy of Holies, and the terms of vv.”*** appear to 
presuppose some preceding regulations, defining 
more particularly the character of the atoning 
ceremonies there alluded to.t It is true, 23763 
is parallel to 16%", in the stress which it lays 
upon the manner in which the Day is to be ob- 
served by the people; but it also presupposes in 
v.23 some special atoning rites, the nature of which 
it does not itself more closely define.f Hence it 
seems that to limit the original regulations of the 
Day of Atonement to ν. 39:88 would leave them less 
systematic and pale than is probable. The 
more elaborate ritual prescribed for the blood, as 
compared with 97% 15, and even with 4% 717-38, is 
not necessarily due to its being a later develop- 
ment: it may be due to the special solemnity of 
the occasion, a ceremonial enacted once a year 
only on behalf of the entire nation. The chapter 
undoubtedly deals with two distinct subjects (the 
conditions under which the high priest might enter 
the Most Holy Place, and the annual Day of 
Atonement for the sins of the nation), which it 
imperfectly connects together. We may conjec- 
ture that the association of these two subjects is 
due to the fact that the occasions of the high 
priest’s entry into the Most Holy Place came 
gradually to be limited to the single annual Day 
of Atonement: it is also highly probable (esp. in 
view of Ezk 451%-°°) that the ritual of this day was 
originally simpler than that now prescribed in Lv 
16; but 1t may be doubted whether the successive 
stages in the amalgamation and development of 
the two ceremonials can be distinguished by 
means of a literary analysis. 

The Mishnic treatise Yémd (1.e. the Day) gives 
several fresh details respecting the ceremonies 
observed on the Day of Atonement in the time of 
the Second Temple.§ Minute directions were given 
to ensure the ceremonial purity of the high priest 
on that day. For the seven days preceding he 
dwelt in a special chamber, and not in his own 
house. It is δον stated that he entered four 
times into the Most Holy Place, viz. on the three 
occasions suggested by Lv 16!2345, and again 
after the evening sacrilice, to bring out the eenser, 
and the plate which had held the incense. It is 
said that a stone three fingers high steed in the 


* Except v.17b and ν. 28» (from and make), which Benzinger 
treats as later harmonistic glosses. 

t The circumstantial enumeration of v.33 must surcly pre- 
Suppose something more than either the ordinary sin-offering 
of the community (Nu 1522-26), or even Lv 99-15; moreover, it 
exactly summarises the principal present contents of vv.14-23, 

1 The ‘offering made by fire’ of 2327 will not be the special 
atoning sacrifice intended ; for that offering is common to most 
of the sacred seasons mentioned in ch. 23 (v.8.18b. 25.36), Nu 
297-11 also alludes (v.11) to the ‘ sin-offering of atonement’; but 
the calendar of sacred seasons, contained in Nu 28-29, may be 
of later date than the present form of Lv 16. 

§ Cf. Ep. Barnab. c. 7 (with Gebhardt and Harnack’s notes), 
where some of the same dctails are alluded to. 


Holy of Holies in the place of the ark (v. 9). Im- 
mediately before slaying the sin-offering for him- 
self, the high priest, laying his hands upon it, 
niade the following confession: “1 beseech Thee, 
OQ Lorp, I have done iniquitously, I have trans- 
gressed, I have sinned before Thee, I, and my 
house, and the sons of Aaron, Thy holy people. [ 
beseech Thee, O Lord, forgive (753), now, the 
iniquities, and the transgressions, and the sins, 
wherein I have done iniquitously, and trans- 
gressed, and sinned before Thee, I, and my house, 
and the sons of Aaron, Thy holy people’ (iv. 2). 
The blood of each of the sin-offerings was sprinkled 
by the high priest, once upwards and seven times 
downwards, first on the Holy of Holies, and after- 
wards upon the veil in the Holy Place: lastly, 
mixing the blood of the two victims, he put some of 
the mixture on the altar of incense, and poured out 
the remainder at the foot of the altar of burnt- 
ollering (vi. 1,2). With regard to the two goats, we 
are told that they were to resemble one another as 
closely as possible (vi. 1; οἵ. Barnab. 78 ὁμοίους). The 
lots were made of boxwood, and afterwards of 
gold ; the high priest drew out one lot in each 
hand, and then tied a ‘tongue’ of scarlet cloth * 
upon the neck of the goat destined for Azazel. 
The words of the high priest’s confession were, 
‘We beseech thee, Ὁ Lorpb, Thy people, the 
house of Israel, have done iniquitously, trans- 
gressed, and sinned before Thee. We beseech 
Thee, O Lorn, forgive, now, the iniquities, the 
transgressions, and the sins, wherein Thy people, 
the house of Israel, have done iniquitously, trans- 
gressed, and sinned before Thee’ (vi. 2). The goat 
was led away, accompanied by some of the nobles 
of Jerusalem ; and its arrival at a place which was 
regarded as the edge of the wilderness was sig- 
nalled back to the high priest in the temple. 
Finally, the goat was conducted by a single man 
to a steep place called Suk, where it was thrown 
backwards over the edge of the cliff, and dashed 
to pieces among the rocks (vi. 6-8). The site has 
been identified by Schick (Z7ZDPV iii. 214 ff.) with 
a crag near the village of Bét-hudédtan, on the 
road running through Bethany into the wilder- 
ness, 12 miles east of Jerusalem (see AZAZEL). 

The Day of Atonement represents the cnlminat- 
ing institution of the Levitical system. Not only, 
from a merely formal point of view, does Lv 16 
form the climax of the sacrificial and purificatory 
ordinances contained in Lv 1-15, but the cere- 
monial itself is of a peculiarly comprehensive and 
representative character. It was a yearly atone- 
ment for the nation as a whole (including the 
priests); and not only for the nation, but also for 
the sanctuary, in its various parts, in so far as 
this had been defiled during the past year by the 
sins of the people, in whose midst it stood. The 
sins thus atoned for must not, however, be sup- 
posed to be those committed ‘with a high hand’ 
(Nu 15%), 2.¢. defiantly and wilfully; but sins of 
ignorance and frailty (ἀγνοήματα, He 97), such as 
human nature, even when striving after God, is 
ever liable to.+ 


* nena by nw): Barnab. 78 τὸ ἔριον τὸ κόκκινον. 

t The Jews, as Danz [see ad fin.], pp. 1010-1012, shows from 
the Mishna (Shebw'oth 16), Maimonides (Comment. on Y6mé 42), 
and Abarbanel (3707 wid, Venice, 1584, fol. 251, col. 3, 1. 14 ff.), 
in view of the comprehensive terms of Lv 1616.21.30, held that 
the sacrifices of this day made atonement for all sins of every 
kind, whether done involuntarily or deliberately ; but this is an 
exaggeration which is in conflict with the general theory of the 
Jewish sacrifices. The sin-offering made atonement only for 
sings committed ‘in error,’ 1.6. accidentally and involuntarily 
(Lv 42. 13.22.27, Nu 1524-29), not for those committed ‘ with a high 
hand’ (Nu 1599f), 7.e. defiantly and deliberately ; and it is in- 
credible, in spite of the terms of Lv 1616.21, that the sacrifices 
of this day can have so far deviated in principle from the general 
theory of the priestly legislation as to have been supposed to 
atone, e.g., for the sin of an impenitent murderer. The cere- 
monial of the Day of Atonement was designed in fact to effect 
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The ceremonial was enacted at the central 
sanctuary ; but the individual Israelites, by their 
abstention from labour and fasting, not only ex- 
pressed at the same time their humiliation for sin, 
but also signified their co-operation in the offices 
of the day; provision was thus made for the 
ceremonial being more than a mere opus operatum. 
As it was the highest atoning ceremony of the 
year, the blood was not merely applied, as in 
other cases (Lv 4), to the altar of burnt-offering, 
or even to the altar of incense; it was taken into 
the Holy of Holies, and sprinkled, not once only, 
but seven times, as close as possible to the place 
immediately associated with the presence of J” 
(Ex 2572, Nu 783. Once a year the sins of the 
people were thus solemnly atoned for, and the 
nation’s lost holiness was restored (v.*° ‘to cleanse 

ou: from all your sins shall ye be clean before J”’). 
The slain goat made atonement for the people’s 
sins, and restored their peace and fellowship with 
God ; the goat over which the people’s sins were 
confessed, and which was afterwards sent away to 
Azazel in the wilderness, symbolised visibly their 
complete removal from the nation’s midst (Ps 103?, 
Mic 713): ‘a life was given up for the altar, and 
yet a living being survived to carry away all sin 
and uncleanness’: the entire ceremonial thus 
symbolised as completely as possible both the 
atonement for sin, and the entire removal of the 
cause of God’s alienation. 

As regards the part taken in the office by the 
high priest, it is to be observed especially that 
the ceremonial of the Day of Atonement was the 
highest exercise of his mediatorial office: he per- 
formed an atoning rite on behalf of the entire 
people ; and, represented by him, the entire people 
had access on that day to the presence of J”. <As 
the representative of a sinful people, he natur- 
ally discarded his gorgeous high-priestly dress,* 
and assumed an attire, which, being plain and 
destitute of ornament, was such as became a 
supphant suing for forgiveness; while, being 
white, it symbolised the purity and innocence 
required in those who appear in the immediate 
presence of the Holy One (cf. the angels in Ezk 9": 
- 11 10267, Dn 10° 12% 7), Nor can he, even then, 
complete the atonement for the people, until he 
has first offered atonement for his own sins; and 
when he enters the Holy of Holies, the incense 
burnt by him there forms, further, a protecting 
cloud, coming as a veil between himself andthe 
holiness of J”, and at the same time possessing a 
propitiatory efficacy (Nu 16%), 

Jos. (Ané. UI. x. 3) gives a short account of 
the ceremonies of the Day of Atonement; and 
Philo, in his treatise περὶ τῆς ἑβδομῆς, § 23 (IT. 296, 
Mangey), draws out the ethical teaching which he 
understands them to imply. Allusions to the holy 
day are also found in Sir 50°, Ac 279, He 97. "5, 

The later Jews were not unconscious of the 
deeper spiritual truths of which the ceremonial of 
the Day of Atonement was the expression. Philo, 
for instance (é.¢c.), speaks of it as an occasion for 
the discipline of self-restraint in regard to bodily 
indulgences: the more effective, as it came at a 
season of the year when the fruits of the earth 
had just been gathered in, and the temptation to 


an ideal atonement and reconciliation on behalf of the nation, 
as such; its benefits extending to individuals, only in so far 
as they had sinned involuntarily, or were truly penitent. Comp. 
Oebler, § 140 (Eng. tr. ii. 43 ff.); Riehm, AZ’ Theol. ὃ 37.2; v. 
Orelli, in Herzog?, xvi. 414; Τὸ. W. Dale, The Atonement, pp. 85, 
466-470; C. G. Montefiore, The Lible for Home Reading, 1896, 
p. 144 ff. (where the ancient significance of this annual rite is 
wel! pointed out). 

* His dress became, in fact, almost tbat of the ordinary 
priests, except that he had still a ‘turban’ (n53s )—though 
only one of white linen, not his usual decorated one (Ex 2886f.)— 
instead of a ‘cap’ (7310, Ex 28:0), and a plain linen ‘sash’ 


(328), instead of a coloured one (Ex 2840), 


indulgence would be naturally the stronger; ab- 
stinence at such a season would raise men’s 
thoughts from the gifts to the Giver, who could 
sustain life καὶ διὰ τούτων καὶ ἄνευ τούτων. Those 
who took part in the prayers for the day asked 
for forgiveness, not in dependence upon their own 
merits, ἀλλὰ διὰ τὴν ἵλεων φύσιν τοῦ σνγγνώμην πρὸ 
κολάσεως ὁρίζοντος (cf. Vit. Jos. il. 4,11. 188; Leg. 
Car. 39, 11. 591). The Mishna also is careful to 
teach that the ceremonies of the Day of Atone- 
ment are ineffectual unless accompanied by re- 
pentance. ‘Death and the Day of Atonement 
work atonement, where there is repentance ("2wna), 
tepentance makes atonement for slight trans- 
gressions, both of omission and of comniission ; 
and in the case of grave ones, it suspends punish- 
ment till the Day of Atonement comes, and brings 
atonement. If aman says, “1 will sin, and (then) 
repent, I will sin, and (then) repent,” Heaven does 
not give him the means of practising repentance ; 
and if he says, ‘‘ I will sin, and the Day of Atone- 
ment will bring atonement,” the Day of Atone- 
ment will bring him no atonement’ (Yém4, viii. 
8-9). 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews con- 
trasts (9%) the work of the high priest on the 
Day of Atonement with the superior atoning 
efficacy of the work of Christ. The Jewish high 
priest entered once yearly * into the Lloly of 
Holies, with the blood of appointed victims: Christ 
centered once for all into the true sanctuary, the 
actual presence of God, through His own blood; 
Ile obtained not a temporary, but an eternal de- 
liverance (911-12), His blood is far more eflicacious 
for the cleansing and renovation of human nature 
(911-14. 23-8) than that which was offered under the 
Jewish law. And whereas, under the Law, full 
access to God was limited to the high priest, and to 
him, moreover, under many restrictions of time and 
mode, Christ has opened a new and living way, 
by which those whose hearts are properly purged 
from an evil conscience may at all times have free 
access to the Father (96:10 1019-22), 

LITERATURE.—(a@) The treatise of tbe Mishna, Yémd, with 
Lat. tr. and notes in Surenhusius’ ed. of the Mishna, 1699, ii. 
p. 206 ff. ; also ed. by Sheringham, 1648, ed. 2 (with an elabor- 
ate comparison [p. 105ff.] of the work of the high priest with 
that of Christ, by J. Rbenferd), 1696; and (with Heb. text 
pointed, and short notes, and glossary) by H. L. Strack (Berlin, 
1888): many passages of the Gemava on the same treatise are 
also translated by Wtinsche, in Der Babyl. Talmud in seinen 
aggadischen Bestandtheilen, i. (1886), pp. 340-389 ; see further, 
on the Jewish ritual of the day, Otho, Lex. Rabb. 1675,2 1757 
(8.ν. Expiationis Festum); J. Lightfoot, The Temple Service, c. 
15 (Works, 1684, ii. 961-4); J. A. Danz, ‘Functio Pontif. M. 
anniversaria,’ in Meuschen, VT ex Talm. illustr. 1736, pp. 912- 
1012 (with copious extracts from Jewish sources), followed, pp. 
1013-89, by Rhenferd’s ‘Comparatio’ (supr.); Maimonides, 
Hilchoth yom hak-kippurim, etc., at the end of Delitzsch’s 
Comm. on the Hebrews, Edersheim, The Temple: tts Ministry 
and Services, pp. 263-288, (b) J. Spencer, de Legg. Hebr.2 (1686), 
11. viii. ; Bahr, Symnb. des Mos, Cultus, 1839, 11. 664 ff. ; Oehler, 
OT Theol. §§ 140, 141; Schultz, OZ’ Theol. i. 367 £., 402-6; Dill- 
mann on Lv 16; Nowack, Jlebr. Arch. ji. 183-194; Delitzsch, 
ZKWE, 1880, pp. 173-183 ; Kuenen, ΤΆ. 7. 1888, pp. 207-212, and 
lew. § 15. 32; Wellh. Ifist. 110-112; Stade, Gesch. ii. 182, 258- 
260; Benzingcr, ZATW, 1889, pp. 65-83. 

S. Rt. DRIVER and IT. A. WHITE. 

ATROTH-BETH-JOAB.—See ATAROTH. 


ATROTH-SHOPHAN (γο πῖον. LXX has Σωφάρ 
and γὴν Σωφάρ, as wellas Xwddv [Swete’s notcs]).— 
A town of Gad (Nu 32%). The identification is 
doubtful, as the tribes of Gad and Reuben scem 
confused, Dibon, Ataroth, and Aroer being given 


* erat τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ (97), Exactly the same expression is used 
by Philo (Leg. Gat. l.c.3 cf. De Mon. ii. 2, τι. 223; and ἅπαξ κατ’ 
ἐνιαυτόν, Jos. BJ vy. v.7 end, 3 Mac 111), The meaning is, of 
course, on one day in the year, not on one occasion: Ly 1613-15 
implies more than one entrance on the day; according to the 
Mishna, the high priest entered four times, viz. with the incense 
(Yéma, v. 1), with the blood of the bullock (v. 3), with the 
blood of the goat (v. 4), and at the close of the day, after the 
ordinary evening burnt-offering, to fetch out tbe censer and 
incense-dish, which he had left there (vii. 4), 
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(v.34) as cities of Gad, while they certainly were in 
Reuben’s territory. If Atroth-shophan lay near 
Ataroth, it may be, as Tristram suggests (Land of 
Moab, p. 276), that the cone-shaped Jebel ‘Attaris 
represents the former and Khirbet ‘Attaris the 
latter. If it lay near Jazer and Jogbehah (which 
see), named immed. after it, it must be sought 
farther N.—possibly at Saffit beside the latter. 
A. HENDERSON. 

ATTAI (‘ny).—i1. A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch 235. %), 
2. A Gadite warrior who joined David at Ziklag 
(1 Ch 12"), 3. One of Rchoboam’s sons (2 Ch 11:9. 


ATTAIN has now lost its literal meaning ‘to 
reach ὦ place,’ which occurs in Ac 27! ‘if by any 
means they might attain to Phenice’ (RV ‘reach 
Phenix’). Elsewhere in AV the meaning is fig., 
asnow. In Ph 3" the same Gr. verb (xaravrdw) is 
used as in Ac 27} just quoted, ‘if by any means I 
might a. unto the resurrection from the dead.’ 
But in the next verse (‘not as though I had already 
a’) the verb is different (λαμβάνω, RV ‘ obtained’), 
being connected rather with the verb (καταλαμβάνω) 
tr’ ‘apprehend’ in the same verse. See APPRE- 
HEND. In Ph 3!6 ‘whereto we have already δ, 
there is no word corresp. to ‘already’ in Gr., 
‘already a°*’ is an attempt to tr. φθάνω, which, in 
Ro 97 is ἐγ ‘attain’ simply. But in Ph 3” an 
adv. (ἤδη) is used. In 1 Ti 46 AV gives a wrong 
direction to the thought: ‘ good doctrine, where- 
unto thou hast attained’ (Gr. παρακολουθέω, RV cor- 
rectly, ‘which thou hast followed,’ adding unéul 
now to complete the sense). J. HASTINGS. 


ATTALIA (’ArraXia) was a city on the coast of 
Pamphylia, founded by Attalus 11. Philadelphus 
(B.C. 159-138), as the harbour (Ac 14%) through 
which the S. parts of the great Pergamenian 
kingdom might communicate with the S. sea, 
with Syria, and with Egypt; and throughout 
subsequent history it has retained its name and its 
importance as a seaport. It is now (or at least was 
until steamships revived some other harbours like 
Mersina) the chief harbour of the S. coast of 
Asia Minor, bearing the name Adaha. In the 
Byzantine ecclesiastical system A. was originally 
subject to Perga, the metropolis of Pamphyha 
Secunda, but in 1084 it was made a metropolis ; 
there can be no doubt that this elevation in rank 
was due to the fact that Perga had completely 
decayed, and was a mere name, giving a title tothe 
metropolitan bishop. The small harbour of A. is 
still used by boats, though steamships anchor out- 
side, and it was in use in the end of the 12th 
cent. (Anna Commena, ii. p. 113). The river 
Catarrhactes flowed into the sea near A., though 
it las now been diverted into so many channels for 
irrigation and other purposes that it hardly de- 
serves to be called a river. The cults mentioned 
at A. seem all to spring from its Pergamenian 
origin, as Zeus Soter, Athena, Apollo Archegetes. 

LITERATURE.—The best account of A. is in Lanckoronski, 
Staédte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens, i. pp. 6-32 and 153-163 : see 
also Beaufort, Karamanita; Spratt and Forbes, Lycia. 

W. M. RAMSAY. 

ATTALUS ("Arrados, 1 Mac 15”).—Attalus 11. 
Philadelphus was king of Pergamum 159-138 B.c. 
He promoted the imposture of Alexander Balas, 
who claimed to be a son of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(Justin, xxxv. 1), and sent a body of troops to Syria 
to support the pretender. When the embassy 
sent by Simon Maccabieus came to Rome (B.C. 139), 
the Senate passed a decree in favour of the Jews, 
and wrote to the kings of Pergamum, Egypt, 
Syria, Cappadocia, and Parthia, and to several 
small autonomous States, instructing them to 
respect the independence of the Jewish territory. 


Josephus (Ant. XIV. vili. 5) records a decree of the | to supreme power. 


Senate in favour of the Jews, which he assigns to 
the time of Hyreanus 11. But the terms and cir- 
cumstances of this decree resemble so closely those 
of the decree referred to in 1 Mac 15'%*4 that 
many modern scholars consider that the Senatus- 
consultum preserved by Josephus is really to be 
connected with the embassy of Simon. Cf. esp. 
Schiirer, AJP I. 1. 266 ff. Ti, A. WHITE. 


ATTENDANCE in the obs. meaning of attention 
is found 1 Ti 413 ‘Till I come give a. (RV ‘heed ἢ 
to reading.’ Cf. Barrow, ]Vorks, vol. iii. sec. 22, 
‘What is learning but diligent attendance to in- 
struction of masters?’ Thesame Gr. verb (προσέχω) 
is used He 713 ‘no man gave a. at the altar’; 
but it is generally tr4 ‘ give heed to,’ as Ac 8&1, 
in 1 Ti 3° it is used in a bad sense ‘given to mucli 
wine.’ In 1 Mac 15* attendance= retinue. 

J. ILASTINGS. 

ATTENT and ‘attentive’ were both in use, and 
both are found in AV without difference of mean- 
ing, the former in 2 Cli 6” ‘let thine ears be attent 
unto the prayer,’ and 7%, J. HASTINGS. 


ATTHARATES (A ’Ar@aparns, B’Arrapary), 1 Es 
9*°,—A corruption of the title ‘the Tirshatha,’ cf. 
Neh 8°, and see Attharias. 


ATTHARIAS (‘Ar@apias, AV Atharias).—A cor- 
ruption of xnyrag ‘the Tirshatha,’ which appears 
as a proper name in 1] Es 5%”, οἵ, Ezr 2° ᾿Αθερσαθά, 
A ((Αθερσαά, BG). The mention of ‘ Nehemias and 
Atharias’ in 1 Es is doubly a mistake ; Zerubbabel 
the Tirshatha is referred to. 

Η. ST. J. THACKERAY. 

ATTIRE.—See DREss. 


ATTUS (A ’Arrod’s, B om., Tisch.? Λαττούς, AV 
Lettus), 1 Es 8” called son of Sechenias.—He was 
grandson of Shechaniah (1 Ch 3%"). The same as 
Ilattush, Ezr 82, where ‘of the sons of Shecaniah’ 
has been wrongly attached to the next clause. The 
form in AV and Tisch. is due to confusion of A 
and A. H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


AUDIENCE.—Now ‘the people gathered tohear,’ 
sienifies always in AV after Lat. audientia, the act 
of hearing or attention to what is spoken. In OT 
the word is simply ‘ears’ (o:nx), as Gn 23” ‘in the 
a. of the children of Heth.’ In NT ‘give a.’ occurs 
Ac 1316 15% 2973, where the Gr. is simply ἀκούω, 
hear ; so Lk 20* ‘in the a. of all the people’; but 
Lk 7} ‘when he had ended all his sayings in the 
a. of the people,’ the Gr. is εἰς ras ἀκοάς, ‘in the 
ears.’ J. ILASTINGS. 


AUGIA (Αὐγία), 1 Es 5°*,—A daughter of Zorzelleus 
or Barzillai. er descendants by Jaddus were 
among the priests who could not trace their gene- 
alogy after the rcturn under Zerubbabel, and were 
removed from the priesthood. [ler name is not 
given in the lists of Ezr aud Neh, anid is omitted 
here by the Vulg.; perhaps it has arisen out of 
‘the Gileadite,’ which follows DBarzillai in those 
lists. I. 51. J. THACKERAY. 


AUGURY.— Lv 19*6, Dt 18! 14, Ὁ IX 215, 2 Ch 338, 
all RV, for AV ‘times.’ Sce DIVINATION. 


AUGUSTUS (Atyousros, Lk 2!; Σεβαστός, Ac 257%), 
--1, The first Roman emperor. His original 
name was that of his father, Caius Octavius; 
as the heir of Czsar, who was his grand- 
uncle, he received the names Julius Czesar; in 
his subsequent career he was designated Caius 
Julius Cresar Octavianus. The title Augustus was 
eiven him by the Senate after he had attained 
Augustus was born B.C. 63. 
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After spending a studious youth, he came suddenly 
to the front at the death of Cesar (B.C. 44), when 
he began to manifest the singular adroitness of 
character by which he made and maintained his 
position. Marching against Antony ostensibly in 
defence of the republic, he came to terms with the 
usurper. At first he had the chief place in a 
triumvirate. But one after another his rivals were 
removed out of his way, till the defeat of Antony 
at Actium (B.C. 31) left him undisputed master of 
the Roman world. InB.c. 29 he returned to Rome, 
and thenceforth ruled autocratically under the 
forms of republicanism, establishing and preserving 
order throughout his wide dominions, till he died 
in old age, saddened by family trouble, morose and 
suspicious, leaving Tiberius, whom he had already 
associated with himself in the government, as his 
successor (A.D. 14). As the Jews were subject to 
Rome, Augustus became their supreme ruler. 
After the battle of Actium, Herod, previously a 
supporter of Antony, passed over to the victorious 
side, and was confirmed in his kingdom by 
Augustus, who added to his territory on the 
occasion of a subsequent visit to Syria (B.c. 20, 
Jos. Ant. xV. x. 3). In honour of the emperor, 
Herod erected a marble temple at Panias, built the 
capital, Caesarea (B.C. 10), and rebuilt Samaria, 
calling it Sebaste. After Herod’s death Augustns 
carried out his wishes in the division of his king- 
dom among his sons (Jos. Ant. XVII. xi. 4), but 
subsequently joined Judea and Samaria to the 
province of Syria, exiling their ruler Archelaus 
(Jos. Ant, XVII. xiii. 2). Jesus Christ was born in 
the time of Augustus, and was about eighteen years 
old when the emperor died. Augustus ordered a 
more or less complete census to be taken on four 
occasions, viz. in B.C. 26 and 6, A.D. 4 and 14 (Lk 91}. 

2. The title of subsequent Roman emperors. 
The Augustus (Σεβαστός) mentioned in Ac 2571+ 
(AV) is Nero. In RV the word is translated ‘the 
emperor.’ 

LITERATURE.—Dion Cassius ; Suetonius; Tacitus; Josephus ; 
Merivale, History of the Romans under the Empire; Duruy, His- 
tory of Rome (edited by Mabaffy); Gardthausen, Augustus wnd 


Seine Zeit; H. Schiller, Geschichte der roémischen Kaiserzeit ; 
Hertzberg, Geschichte des rOmischen Kaiserreiches. 


W. F. ADENEY. 


AUGUSTUS’ BAND (Ac 27! σπεῖρα Σεβαστή, 
RV ‘the Augustan Band’).—A similar name is 
the Italian Band (Ac 10! σπεῖρα ᾿Ιταλική). In 
each case RVm has ‘cohort’ for * band.’ 

The two designations have been fully discussed 
by E. Egli (to whom I am chiefly indebted in the fol- 
lowing article) in ZWTZh. xxvii. (1884) p. 10 ff. In 
both cases it may be said that there is no reference 
to Roman legionaries. Judea from 6 A.D. to shortly 
before 70 A.D. was in the position of the ‘inermes 
provincie,’ and was garrisoned only by auxillary 
troops. The bulk of these auxiliaries were pro- 
vincials ; thus, in the case of Ceesarea, Josephus 
[8113 π8 (GJ 11. xiti. 7; οἵ. Ant, XIX) ΙΧ. 2) 
that the larger part of the garrison consisted of 
Syrians. 

The Augustan and Italian bands (cohorts), there- 
fore, were not in any case legionary. The latter, 
no doubt, was one of the many ‘ cohortes civium 
Romanorum,’ ‘ cohortes [talicorum voluntariorum,’ 
which consisted of volunteers recruited in Italy, 
z.e. for the most part of Italians who had been 
unable to find service in the Preetorian Guard. 

The Augustan band (which may or may not be 
identical with the Italian band) had the name 
‘Augustan’ as a title of honour. We read on an 
inscription: ‘Ala Aug(usta) ob virtutem appel- 
lata’ (Orelli’s Corpus, No. 3412). Egh, following 


Schiirer, is inclined to accept as proved that this 
title of honour was sometimes borne by auxiliary 
as well as by legionary troops. 


We kave, how- 


ever, no monumental evidence to prove that any 
Cesarean cohort was called ‘ augusta.’ 

As regards strength, a cohort sometimes num- 
bered 1000, sometimes 500 men. As regards com- 
position, a cohort was sometimes made up of 760 
infantry and 240 cavalry. Such a cohort was 
called a ‘militaria equitata.’ See BAND, CAPTAIN. 

W. E. BARNES. 

AUL is the spelling in mod. edd. of AV. The 
spelling of 1611 was “8116. Wryclif (1382) has 
‘alle,’ Ex 216 ‘he shal thril his car with an alle’ 
(ed. 1388 ‘a nal,’ a mistake arising from joining 
the n of ‘an’ to ‘awl,’ the forms nal, nall, nalle, 
and nawl being found. Cf. Topsell (1607), ‘The 
worm ... must be pulled out by some naul or 
needle’). Geneva Bible has ‘awle,’ (Coverdale, 
‘botkin’), RV ‘awl.’ See AWL. 

J. HASTINGS. 

AUTEAS (Αὑταίας, Hodiah RVm, Hodijah A Vm). 
—A Levite who taught the law under Ezra (1 Es 
9%). Called Hodiah, Neh 87, 


AUTHORIZED YERSION.—See VERSIONS. 


ὃ γ 

AVYARAN (Avapév, Vulg. Abaron, Syr. ὅσου 
(Hauran), 1 Mac 2°, but in 6% Σαναράν A, Αὐραν 8 V, 
Vulg. Saura, Syr.as before), surname of Eleazar, the 
brother of Judas Maccaboeus. The name probably 
signifies ‘ pale’ (jq0, from wn, to be white, or pale). 

H. A. WIIITE. 

AYEN ())8).—A place-name occurring in this form 
in Ezk 30", The LXX gives Ἡλίου πόλις, the usual 
Gr. name of On, and it is evident that the name 
was intentionally distorted from On to Aven, 
‘idolatry’ (see Oxf. Heb. Lex.), by a punning change 
of vocalisation quite permissible in Heb. The slight 
was the more contemptuous, as On was sacerdotally 
the most important city in Egypt. With regard 
to the context it should be remembered that On, 
lying on the main road between the heart of Egypt 
(at Memphis) and Syria, has been a notable battle- 
field on many occasions, even since the ruin of the 
city. See BETH-SHEMESH and ON. 

The Plain (aypa btkah) of Aven (Am 15, RV ‘the 
valley of Aven’) is probably the Plain of Ccele- 
Syria, so called from the idolatrous worship of the 
Sun in the great temple of Baalbek. 

_ EF, Lu. GRIFFITH. 

AYENGE is found in AV both as trans. and 
intrans. verb. 1, Asa trans. verb the object may 
be (1) a person, and then the meaning is ‘ to vindi- 
cate’ by punishing the offender. Thus (a) actively, 
Lk 18% ‘A. me of mine adversary,’ Nu 3138 ‘a. the 
LORD of Midian’ (RV ‘execute the Lorp’s ven- 
geance on M.’); (δ) pass., 1 S 14%4 ‘that I may be 
a? on mine enemies’; (c) reflex., 2 S 18! ‘the 
LorpD hath a? him of his enemies.’ The prep. that 
governs the offender is indifferently on or of. (2) 
The object may be a thing, and the meaning ‘ to 
take satisfaction for,’ as Dt 328 ‘he will a. the 
blood of his servants.’* 2, As an intrans. vb. 
it is rare, and occurs in AV once only, Lv 19% 
‘Thou shalt not a. nor bear any grudge against 


* Once the person on whom the vengeance falls is made the 
subject of tbe verb, Gn 4% ‘If Cain shall be avenged seven- 
fold, truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold.’ This is the sense 
in which the passage is taken by the Douay Bible, which 
translates, ‘Sevenfould vengeance shall be taken of Cain,’ and 
adds the comment, ‘by prolongation of his miserable life 
til his seventh generation, when one of his own issue slew 
him.’ AV follows the Geneva, which has the marg. note, ‘He 
mocked at God’s sufferance in Kain, jesting as though God 
would suffer none to punish him, and yet give him licence to 
murther otbers.’ But tbe Heb. means, ‘if Cain shall take 
vengeance for any wrong done him, Lamech (perhaps with the 
use of the new weapons) much more.’ So Del.: ‘Denn sieben- 
fach wird Kain geracht,’ Dillm., ete. Cf. G. W. Wade, The Book 
of Genesis (1896), p. 214, ‘The Song of Lamech celebrates the 
invention of weapons, and implies that the possession of them 
confers the power of exacting greater vengeance than that 
demanded by God against anyone who might slay Kain.’ 


AVITH 


the children of thy people. In mod. usage 
‘a.’ is retained for the sense of just vengeance, 
while ‘revenge’ is used for the gratification of 
resentment. ‘This distinction does not obtain in 
AV, but RV has endeavoured to introduce it. 
Thus Jer 15% ‘a. me of my persecutors’ (for AV 
‘revenge ine’), Nali 1? ‘The LORD is a jealous God 
and a® (AV ‘revengeth’), and 2 Co 108 ‘ being in 
readiness to a. all disobedience’ (AV ‘ revenge’). 
Cf. also ‘avenger’ for ‘revenger’ in Nu 3559. 31. 34. 
5.27 98$ 14", Ro 134, and ‘avenging’ (subst.) for 
‘revenge,’ 2 Co 74%. Again, Lv 198 ‘thou shalt 
not a.’ (RV ‘ take vengeance’); in Ro 12 ‘ Avenge 
not yourselves, beloved,’ is retained, beeause the 
ref, is to righteous vengeance. Avenger of blood. 
See GOEL. Avengement is found 28 22™, and 
avengements Ps 184 for ‘vengeanee.’ Cf. Edward 
Irving, Babylon, ii. 319, ‘The Lord, in all His 
avengements, hath...aneye... tothe reforma- 
tion of the wieked.’ J. HASTINGS. 


AVITH (ny), Gn 36%.—A Moabite eity. The 
site is unknown. 


AYOID.—This verb is used thirteen times in AV 
(eounting Wis 16. 16. one), yet it does not twice 
translate the same word. In 18 18! there is an 
instance of the intrans. use, ‘ David a out of his 
presence twice.’ Cf. North, Plutarch, ‘they made 
proclamation ... that all the Volsces should avoid 
out of Rome before sunset.’ In this sense ‘avoid’ 
is most frequently used in the imperative. Thus 
Coverdale’s tr. of Mt 1053 is ‘Auoyde fro me, 
Sathan.’ Cf. Shaks. Comedy of Errors, tv. iii. 48— 

‘ Satan, avoid! I charge thee, tempt me not!’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

AYOUCH.—Dt 2617-'5 only, ‘Thou hast a the 
LorD this day to be thy God ... and the Lorp 
hath a thee this day to be his peculiar people.’ 
Advocare became in French first avouer, whence 
Eng. ‘ avow,’ and then avochier, whence ‘ avouch,’ 
the latter with a more technical meaning, ‘to call 
on one in law as defender, guarantor,’ etc. In AV 
avouch is scarcely to be distinguished from the use 
of ‘avow’ with a person as obj. ‘to aeknowledge, 
deelare to be one’s own.’ J. HASTINGS. 


AVVA, AYYVIM, AYVITES (ow7, of Evato.).—The 
spelling Avim, Avites is incorrect. 4. A people 
which lived in villages near Gaza, and was super- 
seded by the Caphtorite Philistines (Dt 233. In 
the Sept. their name is confounded with that of 
the Hivvites, and some scholars have regarded 
them as a branch of the Hivvites. That they 
were not so, but were of the giant peoples of Pal., 
is rendered probable by two considerations: (1) 
they are πο "ἢ of in Dt 2 precisely as are the 
other giant peoples, except that they are not ex- 
pressly said to be rephatm; (2) the name is 
uniformly used in the plural (‘the Avvim,’ that 
is, the Avvites, not the Avvite), a usage by which 
the Philistines as a whole, and the several giant 
peoples: are distinguished from the Can. peoples. 

hat they once had possessions in the mountain 
country, as well as near Gaza, nay be probably 
inferred from the fact that one of the towns of 
Benjainin was called ‘the Avviin’ (Jos 183). The 
statement that the Caphtorim destroyed them does 
not necessarily imply that they were then exter- 
ininated ; and we find them mentioned among the 
peoples that Joshua failed to eonquer, along with 
the Philistines but not of them, the Avvites going 
along with the Gazite, the Gittite, the Ekronite, 
etc. (Jos 13), Presumably, these Avvim are to be 
identified with the Anakin who were left over in 
Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod (Jos 1172), and were the 
ancestors of the giants of David’s time. See 
GIANT, REPHAIM. 
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2. People from Avva (ef. Ivvah, 2 K 18% 1933, Is 
8713), whom the king of Assyria settled in N. Israel 
after the capture of Samaria, and who set up idol- 
atrous worship there (2 Ix 17234), 

W. J. BEECHER. 

AYVVIM (oxy), Jos 18%.—A town of Benjamin, 
unknown. See preceding art. 


AWAIT.—Only Ac 95’ ‘their laying await (Gr. 
ἡ ἐπιβουλὴ αὐτῶν, RV ‘their plot’) was known of 
Saul.’ Await is often read as if it were an adv.; 
it is, however, a subst. Tindale has simply ‘ There 
awayte wer knowen of Saul.’ Blount, Law Dict. 
(1691), says, ‘ Await seems to signify what we now 
call waylaying or lying in wait, to execute some 
mischief,’ J. HASTINGS. 


AWAY WITH.—41. Is 1" ‘the calling of assem- 
blies, I cannot away with.’ Although with the 
force of a verb, it is really an adv. with the verb 
elided, get away with, 1.6. get on with, tolerate. 
Cf. More, Utopia, p. 165 (Arber ed.), ‘He could 
not away with the fashions of his country folk’; 
and Sanderson, Serm. (1621), ‘ He being the Father 
of lyes ... cannot away with the Truth.’ The 
Heb. has a still greater ellipsis than the Eng., 
being simply 28> I cannot. Sueh verbs, how- 
ever, as 53: to be able, }xp to refuse, are really trans. 
in Heb. See Davidson, Syntax, p. 129, 2. Other 
elliptical expressions, as Ex 19% ‘ Away, get thee 
down’ (RV ‘Go, get thee down’), Ae 29? ‘ Away 
with such a fellow from the earth,’ are easily ex- 
plained and still in use. 3. ‘Make him away’ 
in 1 Mac 16%=‘make away with him’ (RV 
‘destroy him’; cf. Wis 12° AV ‘to destroy 
them at onee,’ RV ‘to make away with them at 
once’), J. HASTINGS. 


AWE.—Besides He 12% RV (for AV ‘ reverence,’ 
Gr. δέος), only in the phrase ‘stand in awe.’ AV 
gives Ps 4? (139), 339 (1), and 119! (305). RV re- 
tains these, changing also ‘fear’ into ‘stand in 
awe in Ps 22% (87:), Is 29% (γ1)};} and “was afraid 7 
into ‘stood in awe of’ in 1 S 18% (73), Mal 25 
(nog). Ruskin (Mod. Painters, If. 11. 1. 14, 8 26) 
says that awe is the contemplation of dreadfulness 
from a position of safety, as a stormy sea from 
the shore; while fear is the contemplation of 
dreadfulness when one is obnoxious to danger from 
it. Perhaps it was with a feeling for some dis- 
tinction of this kind that KV made those changes ; 
but in old Eng. awe stood for fear or dread even 
of an acute kind, and no such distinction can be 
discovered in AV either from the Heb. or the 
English words. Cf. Shaks. J. C. 1. ii. 95— 

1 had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself, ’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

AW (vy72).—An instrument mentioned in Ex 
21° and Dt 15” in eonnexion with the boring of the 
ear of aslave. In Syria the awl is used only by 
shoemakers and other workers in leather. It is 
straight, and tapers to a sharp point. 

W. CARSLAW. 

AX, AXE (in most modern editions of AV spelt 
ax, although the edition of 1611 had axe through- 
out) is EV tr. of seven Heb. words, the distinction 
between which cannot always be discovered, 1. "18 
(probably ‘pick-axe’) Dt 195 20, 1 K 67, Is 10», 
2. 297 (properly ‘sword’) Ezk 26%, 3. busy (RV 
‘hatchet’) Ps 74%, 4 mip 258 123. The same 
word should be read in the parallel passage 
1 Ch 20° for 6 mp, which means ‘saw’ (cf. 3? 
and 2S 1951.) 6, ayy0 Is 4412 (AV ‘tongs’), Jer 103, 


7. omrp Je 033,1 Κ 13 % 1, Ps 745, Jer 4633, 
In NT aze occurs twice (Mt 310, Lk 3°) as tr. of 
See also the following article. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
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AXE.—Two types of axe were known in both 
Egypt and Palestine. One was developed from the 
stone axe, and is longer from back to edge than it 
is across. 


BRONZE AXE. 
(From Tell el Hesy.)* 


The other type was purely metallic, and was 
developed from a sharp edge of metal inserted 
into a stick, as seen in early Egyp. forms. 


COPPER AXE (BATTLE AXE?), 
(From Tell el Hesy.)* 


Vrobably the first type was used as a tool, the 
second as a weapon. 

In Egypt the axe was attached to the handle, 
but neither passed through the other. In Assyria 
the axe appears to have passed through the handle 
(Bonomi, Nineveh, fig. 69) But the handle 
passing through the axe, as in modern usage, is 
unknown until the Roman age. 

The material of axes as tools was first stone, 
then copper, bronze, and, lastly, iron. The latter 
metal was unknown for tools in Egypt, and still 
rare in Assyria at 700 B.c. Hence the use of 
the word ‘iron’ for axe-head among a party of 
peasants in Pal. two centuries earlier (2 Kk 65), 
secms as if it were a variation due to a later copyist. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

AXLE, AXLETREE.—See WHEEL. 


AZAEL (’Afédy\o0s).—Father of the Jonathan who 
with Ezekias undertook the investigation of the 
matter of the foreign marriages (1 Es 9", ef. Ezr 10 
Asahel). 


AZAELUS (B’Afdndos, A ᾿Αξαήλ), 1 Es 994.—One 
of those who put away their ‘strange’ wives after 
the return under Ezra. There is no corresponding 
name in Ezr 10%. 


AZALIAH Gadyx ‘whom J” hath set apart’; 2 Καὶ 
228, 2 Ch 34°).—Father of Shaphan, the scribe 


“ 


under Josiah. 


AZANIAH (7:28 ‘J” hath heard’).—A Levite 
(Neh 10°). See GENEALOGY. 


AZARAIAS (B ’Afapaias, A Σαραίας, AV Saraias), 

1 Es 8!,—Seraiah, the father, or more prob. a more 

remote ancestor, of Ezra (Speaker’s Com. on 2 Es 11). 
Hi. St. J. THACKERAY. 


* By kind permission of the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 


| ‘Captain of the temple’ (Ac 4! 57+ 26), 


AZAREL (5y21y,).—1. A Korhite follower of David 
at Ziklag (1 Ch 12%). 2. A son of Heman (1 Ch 
9518), called in v.4 Uzziel. 3. Son of Jeroham, 
prince of the tribe of Dan when David numbered 
the people (1 Ch 273). 4. A son of Bani, who had 
married a foreign wife (Ezr 10%). 5. A priest, the 
son of Ahzai (Neh 11). 6. One of the Levite 
musiclans who marched upon the right at the 
dedication of the walls (Neh 12°), (AV has in the 
first five instances Azareel, and in No. 6 Azarael.) 

J. A. SELBIE. 

AZARIAH (ary, aay ‘Whom J” aids’).—4. 
King of Judah; see UZZIAH. 2. 2 Ch 22° for 
Ahaziah. 3. 2 Ch 15'8 a prophet, son of Oded, 
who met Asa’s victorious army, on their return 
from defeating Zerah the Ethiopian, at Mareshah, 
and urged them to begin and persevere ina religious 
reform. His speech is a general illustration, from 
the experience of the past, of his opcning words: 
‘The Lord is with you while ye be with him; and 
if ye seek him, he will be found of you; butif ye 
forsake him, le will forsake you.’ It is conceived 
in the same spirit as the historical retrospects in 
Jg 243 and Nch 9. ‘Now, for long seasons’ (Υ.5), 
‘in those times’ (v.°), refer to periods of national 
defection; ‘the inhabitants of the lands,’ ‘nation 
against nation’ (vv.>°), are magniloqucnt indi- 
cations of the foreign oppressions, or the civil wars 
between the various tribes of Israel (cf. Gn 25%), 
Kamphausen renders the whole passage in the 
future; but a prediction seems irrelevant here. 
In v.® ‘ Azariah’ should be read for ‘ Oded,’ with 
Pesh. Vulg. A; B has ’Adad, but ’Q576 in v.}, 
where A has ᾿Αδάδ (in 289 both have ’0675). 4. 
High priest in the reign of Solomon, 1 Καὶ 4%, 
where he is called son of Zadok, though really of 
Ahimaaz (1 Ch 6%). The note in 1 Ch 6” ‘he it is 
that executed the priest’s oflice in the house that 
Solomon built in Jerusalem,’ is misplaced, and 
must refer to this man, and not to his grandson of 
the same name. 8. 1 Ch 6, Ezr 7°, father of 
Amariah, who was high priest under Jehoshaphat. 
This man, therefore, must have held the oflice in 
the reign of Asa; on this list see AMARIAH, 
Nos. 2, 3. 6. High priest in the reign of Uzziah 
(2 Ch 26'6-°), who with his attendant priests with- 
stood and denounced the king when he pre- 
sumptuously attempted to usurp the priests’ office 
of burning incense upon the altar. The wrath of 
Uzziah at being thus resisted, and his persistence, 
were at once divinely punished. An earthquake 
took place (Jos. Ant. 1X. x. 4; cf. Am 1}, Zec 145); 
‘the leprosy brake forth in his forehead’; the 
μς ‘looked upon him’ (cf. Lv 13%), and thrust 
iim out of the temple. In 2 K 15° we only read 
that ‘the Lord smote the king, so that he was a 
leper.’ The conclusion is almost inevitable, that 
here, as often elsewhere, the Chronicler has 
supplied a justification for the afflictions of a good 
man. ‘The narrative acquires additional signif- 
cance when we note that in expanding 1 K 995, he 
omits the statement that Solomon ‘burnt incense 
upon the altar that was before the Lord.’ 7. 
2 Ch 31°, high priest in the reign of Hezekiah, 
described as ‘chief priest, of the house of Zadok,’ 
and ‘the ruler of the house of God’ (v.¥). This 
last phrase is also found in 1 Ch 91}, Neh 11", where 
it is uncertain whether it refers to Ahitub 11. or to 
Azariah (Seraiah), z.e. Eliashib, as representative 
of that house (Rawlinson). A very similar title is 
applied in Jer 20! to Pashhur, who was not high 
priest. Perhaps the office indicated is that of the 
To this 
high priest and to Hezekiah the Chronicler ascribes 
the building of store chambers in the temple to 
receive the oblations of the people. 8. In the 
genealogy of Jehozadak, 1 Ch 6! '4, and in that 
of Ezra, Ezr 71, Azariah (Ezerias, 1 Es 81; Azarias, 
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i 
2 Es 1) is son of Hilkiah, high priest under 


Josiah, and father of Seraiah, who was killed by 
Nebuehadrezzar. There is room in the history 
for sueh a high priest; but in 1 Ch 9", Neh 11", 
in a list of those priests who dwelt in Jerusalem in 
the time of Nehemiah, is found an Azariah or 
Seraiah, whose genealogy is traeed up to the 
seeond Ahitub, and is all but identieal with that of 
Jehozadak and Ezra. This Azariah must be the 
priest clan, second in the list, Neh 102; called 
Ezra (sty) in the lists, Neh 12), where it eomes 
third. In Neh 123, where both Azariah and Ezra 
are mentioned, perhaps the former is the same as 
Seraiah ; see No. 7. 9.1 1X 4°, a son of Nathan, 
who ‘was over the offieers,’ i.e. the twelve eom- 
missariat oflieers (v.7). 10. 1 Ch 2°, son of the 
Ethan whose wisdom was surpassed by that of 
Solomon (1 K 4%). 44. 1 Ch 2°, a man of Judah 
who had Egyptian blood in his veins (v.*4). 12, 
1 Ch 6%, a Kohathite Levite (ealled Uzziah in 
1 Ch 6%), an aneestor of the prophet Samuel. 
13, 14. 2 Ch 2132, Azariah and Azariahu, two of the 
six sons of Jehoshaphat, to whom their father gave 
‘creat gifts’ and ‘feneed eities,’ and who were 
slain by their elder brother Jehoram on his aeees- 
sion (B om. both, but A has them). 15,16. 2 Ch 
231, Azariah and Azariahu, two of the five ‘ eaptains 
of hundreds’ who assisted Jehoiada in the restora- 
tion of Joash. Itis just possible that the seeond 
of these, ‘the son of Obed,’ may be the same as 
No. 11, who was the grandson of Obed. 417. 
2 Ch 2812, one of the four ‘heads of the ehildren 
of Epliraim,’ in the reign of Pekah, who supported 
the prophet Oded when he rebuked the army of 
Israel for purposing to enslave the eaptives of 
Judah. He and his fellows treated the captives 
kindly, and eonducted them baek to Jerieho. 
18, 19. 2 Ch 29", two Levites, a Kohathite and a 
Merarite. The son of the former, Joel, and the 
latter, were among those who took a leading part 
in eleansing the temple in the reign of Hezekiah. 
20. Neh 3%, one of those who repaired the wall of 
Jerusalem, probably a priest. 21. Neh 7’, ealled 
Seraiah, Ezr 2%; Zacharias, 1 Es 58; one of the 
twelve leaders of Israel who returned with 
Zerubbabel. 22. Neh 87 (LAX om.); Azarias, 
1 Es 9%, one of those who helped the Levites to 
‘eause the people to understand the law.’ 283. 
Jer 437, son of Hoshaiah (the Maaeathite, 408), 
also called Jezaniah (408, 421), Jaazaniah (2 IX 2573), 
ete. He was one of the ‘eaptains of the forees’ 
who joined Gedaliah at Mizpah. They warned 
him of his danger (Jer 40:5), and endeavoured 
to avenge his murder (41). Dut, the assassin 
eseaping, they feared lest they should be implieated 
in the affair, and prepared to flee into Egypt. 
They then went through the form of eonsulting 
Jeremiah ; but when he advised them to stay in 
Judea, ‘all the proud men’ refused, and carried 
off the prophet to Egypt. 24. The Heb. name of 
Abednego, Dn 1° 7-41-28 217 (see HANANIAS). 
Ned DW HITE. 

AZARIAS (Agapias).—1. 1 Es 9521, ealled Uzziah, 
Fz 10%, 2. 1 Es 9%, one of those who stood beside 
Ezra at the reading of the law: the name is 
omitted in Neh 84. 3.1 Es 9%, ealled Azariah, 
Neh 857, 4 Name assumed by the angel Raphael 
(To 51? 65:18 78 97). 5, A captain in the army of 
Judas Maccabeus (1 Mac 5! 5 6). 


AZARU (B “Agapos, A” Afovpos, AV Azuran), 1 Es 
54.—The progenitor of a family of 432 who re- 
turned with Zerubbabel. There is no eorresp. name 
in the lists of Ezr and Nch. He is perhaps identical! 
with Azzur (B’Adovp; x A ‘Afovp) in Neh 1017, 


AZAZ (ny), a Reubenite, the father of Bela 
(1 Ch 5’). See GENEALOGY. 


AZAZEL (>:x77).—The name of the spirit (Lv 
1608: 1% 26), supposed to have its abode in the wilder- 
ness, to whom, on the Day of Atonement, the goat 
laden with the sins of the people was sent (20. 
y, 20-22), ‘Azazel is not mentioned elsewhere in OT; 
but the name oeeurs in the Book of Enoeh (2nd 
eent. B.C.) as that of the leader of the evil angels 
who (Gn 6* 4) formed unions with the daughters of 
men, and (as the legend is developed in the Book 
of Enoeh) taught them various arts, and whose 
offspring, the giants, filled the earth with unright- 
eousness and blood. On aeeount of the wicked- 
ness wrought by ‘Azazel upon earth, the four 
archangels, Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael 
(9! Gr.), are represented as impeaching him before 
the Almighty, who thereupon (ch. 10) bids Raphael 
bind him hand and foot, and seeure him, under 
‘rough and jagged rocks,’ at a place in the desert 
ealled ‘Dudael,’ until on ‘the great day of judgment’ 
he is east into the fire.* Whether this legend is 
developed from the notiee of ‘Azazel in Ly, taken 
in eonnexion with the faet that the goat was 
aetually, in the time of the Seeond Temple, led 
away to perish at the spot referred to, or whether 
the belief in the existenee of sueh a spirit, bound 
in the wilderness, had already arisen at the time 
when the eeremonial of Ly 16 was framed, we do 
not know: the latter alternative is supported by 
Cheyne (ZATIV 1895, pp. 158-156), who supposes 
that the aim of this part of the ritual of the Day 
of Atonement was partly to provide the ignorant 
people with a visible token of the removal of the 
sins of the year, partly to abolish the eultus of the 
se'trim (Lv 177, 2 Ch 115, 2 Ix 238 [reading ory he- 
goats, for oye gates]; ef. Is 13" 8414), by substitut- 
ing a single personal angel, ‘Azazel (evil no doubt 
by nature, but rendered harmless by being bound), 
for the crowd of impersonal and dangerous seirim. 
But whatever the precise attributes with which 
‘Azazel was invested at the time when the ritual 
of Lv 16 was framed, there ean be little doubt that 
tle eeremonial was intended as a symbolieal 
declaration that the land and people are now 
purged from guilt, their sins being handed over to 
the evil spirit to whom they are held to belong, 
and whose home is in the desolate wilderness, 
remote from human habitations (v.?* ‘into a land 
eut off’). No doubt the rite is a survival from an 
older stage of popular belief, engrafted on, and 
accommodated to, the saerifieial system of the 
Hebrews. or the expulsion of evils, whether 
inaladies or sins, from a eommunity, by their being 
laid symbolically upon a material medium, there 
are many analogies in other eountries (see J. G. 
Frazer, The Golden Bough, ii. 182 ff.).+ The belief 
in goblins, or demons (yinn), haunting the wilder- 
ness and vexing the traveller, is partieularly 
common in Arabia (see Wellhausen, Leste Arab. 
Heidentums, pp. 135-140) : in OT it is found in 
Ly 17’, Is 132 344 (‘satyrs,’ ht. he-goats, and 
Lilith, the night-monster). ‘Azazel must have 


* Cf. 6457554. 67 and 81, which also mention ‘Azazel, but treat 

him not as first but as tenth in eommand, are considered by 
Dillm. and Charles (J/noeh, p. 61) to belong toa later stratum of the 
work. The first part of the name Duda-el has been ingeniously 
explained by Geiger τα. Zitschr. 1864-1865, p. 201) as a eor- 
ruption of HZadudé in ‘ Béth Hadido’ (‘plaee of sharp rocks’), 
the place 12 miles from Jerus., to which, aeeording to the 
Mishna (J’oma 646.8), the Targ. of Ps.-Jon. (on Ly 1619-22), and 
other authorities, the goat was led on the Day of Atonement, 
and preeipitated over the rocks that it might perish. Béth 
Hadud6é has been identified, with great probability, with a 
ruined site now ealled Bét-hudédin, on the edge of a chalk 
range, overhanging a steep and roeky ehasm, nearly due E. of 
Jerus., and at the required distanee (Schiek, ZDPV, 1880, 
9, 218). 
; { ae OT the aim of the rite deseribed in Lv 146f 61-53 (the 
living bird let loose in the ritual of purifieation after leprosy) is 
probably similar (Dillm. p. 582; Nowack, Arch. iil. 2917.; W. R. 
Smith, Mel. Sem.2 p. 422). ° 

t The ghil (‘surpriser’; plur. ’aghwal) was one of them 


| (Lane, Arab. Lex. p. 2911). See also Smith, Le. Sem.? p. 126 δ, 


--- 
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been such a spirit, sufficiently distinguished from 
the rest, in popular imagination, to receive a 
special name, and no doubt invested with attributes 
which, though unknown to us, were perfectly 
familiar to those for whom the ceremonial of Lv 16 
was first designed. 

The meaning of the name is very uncertain. 
No root Sy is known in Hebrew; but ‘azala in 
Arab. means to remove, place far apart; hence 
it has been conjectured that the name may have 
signified the averter of evil (Ges.),* or have denoted 
a spirit, supposed to separate travellers in the desert 
from their companions, or diwert them from their 
way (Steiner, and, with some reserve, Dillm.).t 
Cheyne considers that the name was originally 
oxy ‘God is strong’ (cf. ΠῚ} 1 Ch 15%), but 
that it was aftcrwards deliberately altered, to 
conceal the true derivation of the fallen angel’s 
name. ὃ 


LITERATURE.—Ges. Thes. 8.0. (p. 1012f.); Dillm. on Lv 168; 
Nowack, A7ch. ii. 186f. (where further references are given); 
also Ewald, Alt. Ὁ. 479f.; ZLehre von Gott, ii. 291f.; Oehler, 
OT Theol. § 140; Schultz, OZ Theol. i. 403-406. 

S. R. DRIVER. 


AZAZIAH (πὴ... A Levite musician who 
took part in the proceedings when David brought 
up the ark to Jerus. (1 Ch 15%). 2. The father 
of Hoshea the prince of Ephraim when David 
numbered the people (1 Ch 27”). 8, An overseer 
of the temple in Hezekiah’s reign (2 Ch 31%), 


AZBUK (p2y Neh 3!*),—Nchemiah, the son of 
A., took part in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem. 


AZEKAH (apiy ‘a place hoed over’).—A city of 
Judah, named Jos 10!°", 18 17!, 2 Ch 119, Neh 1139, 
It was evidently near the valley of Elah and near 
Gath, and was a frontier fortress of Rehoboam. 
The Jews inhabited it ‘and the villages thereof’ 
after the Captivity. The later notices would agree 
with a site in the south, where the name might be 
traced at Tell el ‘Azek; but this would not suit the 
earher notices. The name El ‘Azek is stated to 
occur in the hills north of the valley of Elah, but 


* Averruncus. So Olsh. § 1884, Stade, § 1248, treating ‘azda’zél 
as (anomalously) softened from the intensive form ‘azaizél. 

t The form of the word is peculiar, and resembles one of the 
types of Arab. ‘broken,’ or collective, plurals. This was re- 
marked long ago by Bochart (Hieroz. i. 750,— with many 
examples), though he assigned to it an improbable meaning: 
Steiner (Schenkel, bibeliex. v. 599), adopting the same sug- 
gestion, but interpreting more probably, conjectures that 
originally ‘aza@zél was a Collective designation of such spirits of 
the desert (from asing. ‘azzal: Wright, Ar. Gramm. i. § 305, II.), 
and that it only gradually became the name of a single spirit. 

{ Not only Gabriel and Michael in Dn, but also many of the 
other names of angels iu the Book of Enoch, are compounded 
with Εἰ ‘God’ (Ariel, Raphael, Kokabiel, Tamiel, etc.: see vi. 7). 

§ The rendering of AV scape-goat, inherited from the ‘Great 
Bible’ of 1539, may be traced back through Seb. Munster 
(‘caper abiturus’), Coverdale (‘the free goat’), Luther (‘der 
ledige Bock’), and Jerome (‘caper emissarius’) to the τράγος 
ἀπερχόμενος (V.10 ἀφιέμενος) of Symmachus(2nd cent.) ; but implies 
a derivation τ sry = ἢ ly ‘the going goat’) opposed to the 
genius of the Heb. language (which does not form such com- 
pounds), besides being inconsistent with the marked antithesis 
between for ‘Azazel and for Jehovah, which does not leave it 
open to douht that the former is conceived as a personal being, 
to whom (cf. v.25) the goat issent. The Targ. of Ps.-Jon. (on v.19) 
and other Jewish authorities interpret ‘Azazel as the name of 
the ‘strong and difficult place’ (wp) ΡΠ sn&,—implying the 
view that the first part of the word was in some way connected 
with 1Y strong) in the wilderness to which the goat was sent: 
the LXX (v.8 τῷ ἀποπομπσαίῳ, V.10 εἷς τὴν ἀτοτομπήν, V.26 εἰς 
ἄφεσιν) seems to have rendered freely, treating the word in v.8 
as meaning the one sent away (see Field, Hexapla, Auctarium, 
p. 60), and in v.19. 26 as meaning dismissal ; the latter rendering 
has also been adopted by some moderns. But these explana- 
tions are equally open to philological or other objections, which 
place them out of the question. All the principal modern 
authorities agree in explaining ‘Azazel as a personal name. 
Scape-goat is, however, a felicitous expression ; it has become 
classical in English; and there is no reason why it should not 
be retained as a term descriptive of the goat sent into the 
wilderness, provided it be clearly understood that it is in no 
way a rendering of the Heb. bint. 


the repcated investigations of the Survey parties 
failed to establish its existence. C. R. CONDER. 


AZEL (>xyx perh. ‘noble’).—1. A descendant of 
Jonathan (1 Ch 8%7-38—9.44)) See GENEALOGY. 
2. (AV Azal) The name of an unidentified site in 
the neighbourhood of Jerus. (Zec 14°), possibly the 
same as Beth-ezel of Mic 1). J. A. SELBIE. 


AZETAS (Afnrds), 1 Es 5%—The head of a 
family which returned with Zerubbabel. There is 
no corresponding name in the hsts of Ezr and Neh. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

AZGAD.—See ASTAD. 


AZIEI.—One of the ancestors of Ezra (2 Es 13), 
a Ee a Ezr 7°, and Ozias (AV Ezias), 
1 Hs 8“, 


AZIEL (yy, B’Ofgecid, A -t-).—A Levite skilled 
in the use of the psaltery (1 Ch 15”). A shortened 
form of Jaaziel (0 5), as he is called 1 Ch 1538, 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

AZIZA (sry, cf. Palmyr. wiy).—One of the Jews 
who had taken strange wives (Ezr 107). Called 
ZARDEUS (wh. see) 1 Es 958, H, A. WHItEt 


AZMAVETH (nmpiy).—1. A descendant of Saul 
(1 Ch 8886), 2. One of David’s mighty men (2 23%, 
1 Ch 1158), prob. identical with A. of 1 Ch 123, 
whose sons joined David at Ziklag, and A. of 1 Ch 
27, who was ‘over the king’s treasuries.’ 

J. A. SELBIE. 

AZMAVETH (mpiy, given in 2S 23%, 1 Ch 886, 
as a personal name), 1 Ch 123, Ez 24%, Neh 7%.—A 
town of Benjamin, the same as Beth-azmaveth in 
the last-cited passage, inhabited by the Jews after 
the Captivity. Now Hizmeh, a small place on the 
hills S.E. of Gibeah. See SIVP vol. 111. sheet xvii. 

C. RK. CONDER. 

AZMON (joy), Nu 344, Jos 15%. Ezem, Jos 
1539 193,—A place on the border of Judah, some- 
where south of Beersheba, afterwards given to 
Simeon. The site is unknown. 


AZNOTH-TAEOR (122 nisix ‘the ears of Tabor’) 
Jos 19%,—This marked the S.W. corner of the 
lot of Naphtali. The lower slopes of Mt. 'Tabor. 


AZOR (’Af#p).—An ancestor of Jesus (Mt 11% 44), 
See GENEALOGY. 


AZOTUS (“Afwros).—4. Ashdod (wh. see), Jth 2%, 
1 Mac 4) 508 1077 18, 83. 84 114 1434 1610 Ac 8%, 2, The 
hill on which Ashdod stands (1 Mae 9"). 

C. R. CONDER. 

AZRIEL (κυ ‘help of God’).—1. The head of 
a ‘father’s house’ in the half tribe of Manasseh 
E. of Jordan (1 Ch 5%). 2. A man of Naphtali 
(1 Ch 2719. 3. The father of Seraiah (Jer 36°). 


AZRIKAM (op-yy).—1. A son of Neariah (1 Ch 
373), 2. A descendant of Jonathan (1 Ch 888 94%), 
3. A Levite (1 Ch 914, Neh 11%). 4. The ‘ruler 
of the house’ under Ahaz, slain by Zichri the 
Ephraimite (2 Ch 287), 


AZUBAH (nany).—1. Wife of Caleb (1 Ch 918. 19), 
2. Mother of Jehoshaphat (1 K 22"=2 Ch 20%). 


AZZAN (j:v).—Father of Paltiel (Nu 34”). 


AZZUR (wy ‘helper’).—1. One of those who 
sealed the covenant (Neh 101. 2, Father of 
Hananiah the false prophet (Jer 281). 8, Father 
of Jaazaniah, one of the princes of the people (Ezk 
11, Nos. 2 and 3 are spelt in AV Azur. 

J. A. SELBIE, 
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B.—This letter is used in critical notes in the 
OT and NT (except in Rev) to denote the readings 
of ‘the Vatican MS’ (Codex Vaticanus 1209). It 
is a quarto volume, consisting at present of 759 
leaves of fine vellum, written (except the poetical 
books of OT) in three columns to a page. It has 
lost 31 leaves at the beginning (Gn 1-46”), part of 
a leaf at f. 178 (2 K 95:7 19-15), 10 leaves after f. 348 
(Ps 105°"-137°) [Eng. 106. 138]. The NT begins on f. 
618, and breaks off at f. 759 in the middle of He 914. 
The books are arranged in the following order: Gn 
to2Ch, Es land 2, Ps, Pr, Ec, Ca, Job, Wis, Sir, Est, 
Jth, To, 12 Proph, Is, Jer, Bar, La, Ep. Jer, Ezk, Dn 
(Theodotion’s version), Gospels, Ac, Cath. Epp., Ro, 
land 2 Co, Gal, Eph, Ph, Col, 1 and2 Th, He. The 
codex never contained the Prayer of Manasses or 
the Books of the Maccabees. ‘The loss of leaves at 
the end makes it impossible to speak definitely of 
the contents of its NT canon. Of the books now 
recognised it lacks 1 and 2 Ti, Tit, Philem, Rev. The 
missing chapters in He and the Rev were added in 
15th cent., perhaps, as Tregelles conjectures, in pre- 
paration for its presentation to the Library. This 
part of the MS is quoted as ‘ 263’ (Greg. ‘ 293’) in He, 
as £91’ in Rev. The orig. MS was written at some 
time in 4th cent., and is the work, according to 
Tischendorf (the Roman editors reserve their judg- 
ment), of three scribes, one of whom, the scribe who 
wrote NT, is identified (also by Tischendorf) with 
the scribe who wrote part of OT and a few leaves 
of NT in δὶ (which see). On this identification it 
seems impossible as yet to pronounce a final verdict. 
Arnitage Robinson, however, has pointed out that 
there is other evidence to show that the two great 
Bibles once stood side by side in the same library 
(Kuthaliana, p. 37). This evidence is supplied by 
the presence in the margin both of δὲ and B (in each, 
apparently, as the result of an early insertion) of 
a remarkable system of chapter-numbering in the 
Acts, derived ultimately from the work of Eu- 
thalius, and found besides in two important MSS 
of the Latin Vulg. (am and 7). 

In the Gospels B lacks the Ammonian sections 
and Eusebian canons, and presents a division into 
scctions which appears besides only in Ξ (Codex 
Zacynthius) an 8th cent. MS of St. Luke. In 
Acts, besides the system already referred to, there 
is an earlier (?) one, making 36 chapters. The 
Cath. Epp. also show an earlier and a later system 
of division into chapters. From the earlier system 
2 P was apparently excluded. The system in the 
Pauline Epp. is remarkable. They are treated as 
a single book, and the sections numbered continu- 
ously throughout, the sequence of the numbers 
showing that in the source from which this system 
of division was derived, Hebrews stood between 
Galatians and Hphesians. 

The birthplace of the MS is still obscure. Hort 
suggested Rome; Armitage Robinson’s work on 
Euthalius gives some plausibility to Rendel Harris’ 
suggestion of Cesarea. The Text of the MS was 
revised soon after it had been written, with the 
help of a fresh MS, by a corrector who is quoted 
as B? in the NT and b* by Swete in the OT. Six 
centuries later another scribe (B>= B?) retraced the 
faded original writing throughout. In consequence, 
the work of the original scribe is almost entirely 
hidden from sight except in the case of isolated 
words or letters which the restorer, for one reason 
or another, omitted to retrace. 

The text of the OT section of this MS has been 
generally accessible since it was taken as the basis 

VOL, I.—14 


of the Roman edition of the LXX in 1587. Its 
NT text, on the other hand, during the first half 
of the present century, was to be ascertained only 
by a comparison of three more or less imperfect 
collations,—one made by Bartolocci in 1669, pre- 


‘served in Paris ; one made for Bentley by Mico about 


1720 (supplemented by Rulotta 1730), preserved 
in Trin. Coll., Cambridge ; and one by Birch, pub- 
lished in 1788, 1798, and 1801. The MS was taken 
to Paris by Napoleon, and there carefully exam- 
ined, though not collated, by Hug in 1809. After 
its restoration to the Vatican it was inspected at 
various times by ‘Tischendorf, Tregelles, and 
Alford, but under conditions that precluded 
thorough collation. Since 1850 three editions, 
purporting to give the text of the MS, have been 
published at Rome. The first, under the names of 
Mai and Vercellone, in 1857; the second, under 
the same names, in 1859; the third, under the 
names of Vercellone and Cozza, at various dates 
between 1868 and 1881. These editions are now 
superseded by a magnificent reproduction in photo- 
graphic facsimile of the entire MS. Its readings 
in the OT are most readily accessible in Swete’s 
Camb. edition, 1887-1889. They are recorded in 
the NT in the critical editions of Tregelles and 
Tischendorf. 

Notr.—The same symbol, in critical notes on Rev, denotes an 
8th cent. MS of Rev, also preserved in the Vatican. it is to 


be carefully distinguished from the MS described above, and it 
would prevent confusion if this latter MS were referred toas B,. 


J. Ὁ. F. MURRAY. 


B.—A symbol used in criticism of Hex. by 
Dillmann to signify the work of the Elohist 
(1); by Schultz for that of the Jahwist (J). See 
HEXATEUCH. Ἐς, H. Woops. 


BAAL (°y2, Βάαλ or Bad\).—The word means 
owner or lord, and is uscd both of men and gods. 
When used of men it implies possession, so owner 
of house, land, cattle, etc. ; then it comes to mean 
husband. When applied to gods it also means 
owner, not sovereign, possessor of the land rather 
than ruler of men. Thus we have the B. of Tyre, the 
Lb. of Peor, ete., and, by an cxtension, B. of other 
objects, e.g. B.-berith ; sometimes Bb. is prefixed to 
the name of a god, so possibly in the case of Baal- 
gad. The name was so obnoxious to the Jews in 
later times that nya (bésheth, shame) was freq. 
substituted for it (see ISHBOSHETH). Thus we get 
Ishbosheth, Mephibosheth for Ishbaal, Meribbaal ; 
and Dillmann has shown that this is the origin of 
the fem, ἡ Βάαλ (ἡ αἰσχύνη being the 676) that we 
find in the prophetic books (LX-X) and Ro 114. 

The original conception is a problem of great 
difficulty and obscurity, the more so on account of 
the misconceptions that have gathered about it. 
It is commonly held that there was a supreme 
deity known as Baal, who is frequently identified 
with the sun. It will be convenient to examine 
first the alleged solar character of Baal. The 
evidence may be thus summarised. We find on 
inscriptions Baal Hammon, and on a Carthaginian 
monument Baal Hammon is represented with a 
crown of rays. The Hammanim are sun-pillars, 
and used in idolatrous worship. The root means 
‘to be hot.’ Further, Baalbek was called by the 
Greeks Heliopolis (sun-city), At Beth-shemesh 
(house of the sun) there was a temple to B. But 
this evidence is far from cogent, and much too 
slender to bear the identification of B. with the 
sun ; at the most it will show only that the sun was 
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sometimes regarded as a B. This is all that can 
be inferred from the temple of B. at Beth-shemesh ; 
and the Gr. name of Baalbek is even less weighty, 
since evidence of that kind is necessarily somewhat 


late. And, on the other hand, B. and the sun are 
distinguished, 2 K 235, 10 was perfectly natural 
for sun-worshippers to speak of the sun as a B., 
but it does not follow that the converse is truc, 
and that B.-worshippers identified the object 
of their worship witu the sun. It is not probable 
that B. was even a sky-god. It is true that the 
Baalim were regarded as the producers of fertility, 
and to them were ascribed the corn and wine and 
oil (Hos 25:8), We think of the sun and rain as 
givers of fertility. But much of the district where 
B. worship prevailed was not fertilised by rain, 
but by natural and artificial irrigation. The land 
that was thus naturally watered and made fruitful 
was said in Arabia to be ‘ watered by the Bal’; and 
in the phrase ‘what the sky waters and what the 
Ba'l waters,’ the latter is expressly distinguished 
from the former. So the Mishna and Talmud draw 
a distinction between land artificially irrigated 
and land naturally moist, calling the latter the 
‘house of B.’ or ‘field of the house of B’ (W. R. 
Smith, 153 97). Itis true that in Pal. the cultiva- 
tion of corn depended on rain, and corn was cer- 
tainly regarded as a gift of the Baalim. But 
analogy would make the transition possible from 
the idea of the Baalim as givers of fertility through 
the springs of the oasis to the idea that they gave 
it through the rains of heaven. It is true that 
analogy may have worked the other way, and that 
they may first have been conceived as givers of 
rain, and then as givers of the fertilising streams 
and underground waters. If, as Ndéldeke and 
Wellhausen think, B.-worship originated in Arabia, 
the former view would be more probable. W. R. 
Sinith, however, argues that ‘cults of the B. type 
and the name of Bb. itself’? were borrowed along 
with agriculture from the Northern Semites, and 
entered Arabia with the date-palin. At the same 
time, he argues forcibly that B.’s land is not origin- 
ally land watered by the sky, but by ‘springs, 
streams, and underground flow,’ although later the 
Baalim were regarded as fertilising the land 
watered by rain. 

We may now pass to the question whether the 
common view is correct, that B. was the name for 
the supreme deity of the Canaanites. It is a 
serious objection to this view, that, except in 
names, neither on the monuments nor in the OT 
can we find B. as a proper name standing by itself. 
We frequently have B. with the article, the B., or 
Bb. followed by the name of a place, quality, ete. 
In the former case the use of the article precludes 
us from treating B. as a proper name: it means the 
divine owner or landlord of the district in question. 
Similarly in the latter case the particular B. in- 
tended is distinguished from other Baals by the 
addition of the qualifying words. It is said by 
some that B. was originally one and the same deity, 
but for the consciousness of the people, the B. of 
one place was a different god from the B. of 
another (cf. Baethgen, Beitrage, Ὁ. 19). But if 
that had been so, we should have expected to find 
traces of this original deity, whereas all we find is 
the Baals into which he has been differentiated. 
Nor is it easy on this view to account for the use 
of the plural ‘the Baalim.’ This has been inter- 
preted as an emphatic plural ‘ereat B.,’ or as 
images of b., or B. under his various manifesta- 
tions. But, taken with the facts already men- 
tioned, by far the most natural explanation is that 
the word is a collective plural, and means the local 
Baals. And if this be so, it follows that B. can 
hardly be the sun, for it is the same everywhere, 
while the Baalim were distinct from each other, 


and thus our previous conclusion is confirmed by 
an independent line of argument. 

The evidence seems to warrant the following 
statement. There was originally no supreme deity 
called B., nor is B. to be identified with the sun. 
There was only the Baal (or Baals) of particular 
places distinct from each other. The worship 
probably arose in connexion with agriculture. 
The local Baals fertilised each his own district by 
his streams and springs, and hence they were the 
owners of these naturally fertile spots. Tribute 
was therefore due to then, whether for the crops 
raised on the fertile ground, or for the water used 
in making land fertile by irrigation. By a natural 
extension the fertility of land watered by rain was 
also ascribed to the Baals. But by a process, to 
which we have abundant parallels in the cults of the 
powers of fertility, the giving of animal fruitfulness 
was attributed to them, and their worship was thus 
debased by repulsive immorality. These Baalim 
seem from Hos 2” to have had their individual 
names. Itisadmitted by W. R. Sinith that ‘in later 
times B. or Bel became a proper name, esp. in con- 
nexion with the cult of the Bab. Bel’ (RS? 95). 

When Israel entered Canaan the worship of the 
Baaliin was everywhere present. As it was esp. 
associated with agriculture, which the Israelites 
learnt from the Canaanites, there was danger lest 
they should take over also the religious festivals 
connected with the various agricultural seasons, 
and thus succumb to the deadly fascination of the 
sensual nature-worship of the older inhabitants. 
That this actually happened we learn from the 
history. Matters were made worse by the custom, 
which we find among the Israelites, of speaking 
of J” as Baal. Since B. was not a proper name, 
but only an appellative, this custom was perfectly 
innocent, and all that was meant was that J” was 
the divine owner of His people, or the husband 
of Israel. But this double use of the term Baal 
for the local deity and for J” tended to produce 
confusion between them, and by this syncretism 
the conception of J” was debased by elements 
borrowed from nature-worship, and the lapse into 
idolatry was nade much easier. The fact referred 
to, that the Israelites spoke of J” as Baal, has 
been disputed, but rests on very strong evidence. 
We have names such as Ishbaal and Meribbaal, 
and even such a name as Bealiah (1 Ch 12°), 
‘J” is Baal.’ Further, we learn from Hosea that 
the Israelites called J” Baali, ὁ.6. my Baal (Hos 21; 
see Driver, Sam. 186, 195f., 279; Gray, Heb. Prop. 
Names, 141 ff. ). 

With Ahab a new phase emerges. The b. whose 
worship he established was Melkart, the B. of 
Tyre, his wife’s home (1 Καὶ 16”). We have here an 
instance of a local B. worshipped in a foreign 
country. The worship of Melkart was not in- 
tended to supersede the worship of J”, but to exist 
side by side with it. Elijah forced on the popular 
mind the conviction that J” and Melkart were 
mutually exclusive. The worship was discontinued 
by Jehoram, the son of Ahab (2 Κα 83), but stamped 
out by Jehu’s treacherous slaughter of its adherents 
(2 Κα 10'8-27), In Judah it seems to have been estab- 
lished by Jehoram, the son of Jehoshaphat, and 
continued by Ahaziah (2 Καὶ 818 *’). We find it in the 
reign of Athaliah, and it was suppressed at her death 
(2 Καὶ 1118), The later B.-worship, to which we find 
several references in the prophets (Hosea, Jeremiah, 
Zephaniah), seems to have been the worship of the 
local Baalim rather than of Melkart. 

The Baalim were chiefly worshipped at the 
high-places, but also on housetops. Obelisks stood 
beside their altars, and sometimes an Asherah or 
sacred pole. Children were offered as burnt- 
offerings in the valley of Hinnom (Jer 19°; 
but ef. 2S?372n.). We often read of incense being 


BAAL 


BAAL-ZEPHON 21} 


offered to them. Melkart was worshipped with 
animal sacrifices, and homage was done to him by 
bowing the knee and kissing his image. He had 
not only priests, but prophets. These are numbered 
at 450 in the time of Ahab, and a very graphic 
picture of their frenzied prayers and cutting of 
themselves to gain the attention of their god is 
given in 1 K 18:5, 

LITERATURE.—By far the most important discussion is that of 
W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites,2 pp. 93-113. The follow- 
ing may also be consulted :—Oort, The Worship of Baalim in 
[sr.; Baudissin, Jahve εἰ Moloch, and in Herzog, LE 8.v.; 
Nowack, Heb. Archdol. ii. 301-305; Baethgen, Beitrage zur 
Sem. Religionsgesch.; Konig, Die Hauptprobleme, pp. 35-33; 
Dillmann, Monatsberichte der Akad. der Wissensch. zu Berlin, 
1881, p. 601 &. A. 5. PEAKE, 


BAAL (5yz).—1. A Reubenite, the tather of 
Beerah, who was carried captive by Tiglath-pileser 
(1 Ch 5°) 2 A Gibeonite, granduncle of Saul 
ech 8=9). 


BAAL, BAALAH, BAALATH (0:3, ndyz, ndy2).— 
4. Baalah (1 Ch 13°, Jos 15% 10), a name for Kiriath- 
jearim. 2. Baalah Mount (Jos 15"), the ridge 
which runs west from Ekron to Jabneel. 3. Baalah 
(Jos 15”), a city in the extreme south of Judah, 
prob. the same as Balah, Jos 19° (= Bilhah, 1 Ch 429) 
and Bealoth, Jos 15%. 4. Baalath (Jos 19%), a town 
of Dan. The site is uncertain. 5. Baalath (1 K 
9'8—2 Ch 8°): the town is noticed with Tadmor, but 
also in the second passage with Beth-horon. The 
site is uncertain. It might be No. 4. 6. Baalath- 
beer (Jos 19°; Baal, 1 Ch 49%). This seems to have 
been perhaps the same as Ramah of the Negeb, 
according to the first passage. Evidently a hill in 
the Tih plateau, 8. or S.E. of Beersheba. A con- 
spicuous object in this part of the desert is the white 
dome of the small shrine called Kubbet ef Baul, 
which may retain the name, 8. of Tell el Milh. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BAAL-BERITH (n2 5y3= ‘lord of the covenant’), 
the god of Shechem, where he had a temple, Jg 8% 
9; also called El-berith, Jg 9°. The name may 
mean the god who presides over covenants, cf. Ζεὺς 
“Ὅρκιος ; or the god of the Can. league which centred 
at Shechem ; or the god of the covenant between 
Canaanites and Israelites, ef. Gn 34. 

G. A. COOKE, 

BAALE-JUDAH (arm ὧν 5 2 S 6?).—The same as 
Baalah (Jos 15°, 1 Ch 1356), the old name of 
KXIRIATH-JEARIM, which see. The name is no 
doubt an error for ‘ Baal of Judah’ (cf. parall. 1 Ch 
13° ‘to Baalah,’ and Jos 15® 184, where it is called 
Kiriath-baal, ὁ.6. ‘city of Baal’). It must have 
been noted once as a seat of Baal-worship. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BAAL-GAD (13 5y2 ‘Baal of fortune’?), Jos 11} 
12? 13°.—Close to Hermon, but in the valley of the 
Lebanon. It must have been, therefore, on the 
north-west slopes of Hermon. ‘The most probable 
site is at ‘Ain Jedeideh, ‘the strong spring,’ in this 
direction, near the road to Damascus. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BAAL-HAMON (j\on 5y2), Ca 8".—Perhaps for 
Baal-Hermon, or the Amanus. 


BAAL-HANAN (jn Sy ‘ Baal is gracious ’).—1. A 
king of Edom (Gn 36°8-%, 1 Ch 145), 2. A 
Gederite who had charge of David’s olive and 
sycomore trees (1 Ch 27%). 


BAAL-HAZOR ("isn 5y2), 2S 13%, near Ephraim, 


appears .to be the high mountain cast of the 


road to Shechem, called Yell'Asir. It is very 
rugged, with grey limestone slopes, and with a 
small group of oaks at the top beside a shrine, and 
ruins of a town. SWP vol. ii. sheet xiv. See 
PALESTINE. C. RK. CONDER. 


BAAL-HERMON (jioqn 5.3), Jg 3, 1 Ch 5%, See 
HERMON. 


BAALI and BAALIM.—See BAAL. 


BAALIS (οὖν 3, Βελεισά), the king of the children 
of Ammon at the time of the murder of Gedaliah 
(Jer 40 (Gr. 47] ¥). 


BAAL-MEON (jiyp 5y2), Nu 32°8, 1 Ch 58, Ezk 25°, 
Beth-baal-meon, Jos 13, Beth-meon, Jer 48”; 
robably Beon, Nu 32°.—A town of Reuben near 
ΠΣ: It is named on the Moabite Stone, 1. 9, as 
built by Mesha. The present ruin, J/a‘in, a large 
mound at the edge of the plateau west of Medeba. 
The ruins are those of a Roman town. See Jem. 
East Pal. Survey, vol. i. s.v. The valley beneath 
to the south is well watered. In the Onomasticon 
(s.v. Baalmeon) this site is noticed as still a large 
village near Baaru (Macherus; see Reland, Pal. 
pp. 487, 611, 881), and 9 Roman miles from Heshbon, 
where were natural hot springs. The springs are 
those of Callirrhoé, in the great ravine of the 
Zerka Ma‘tn to the south. C. R. CONDER. 


BAAL-PEOR (ἦνθ Sys, Βεελφεγώρ, Dt 45, Nu 25°, 
Ps 10678) was the local deity of Mt. Peor. In Dt 
432, Hos 910 it is perhaps the name of a place. The 
Israelites are said (Nu 25*) to have worshipped him 
during their stay in Shittim. It is frequently sup- 
posed that his worship was especially licentious, 
since in the same context mention is made of the 
unchastity of the Israelites with the women of 
Moab and Midian. But the two facts are not 
definitely connected, so that we have no evidence 
for this opinion (ef. Driver on Dt 4°). 

A. 5. PEAKE. 

BAAL-PERAZIM (o'y79 5y2), 2 S 5”, 1 Ch 14%, 
It was near Jerusalem, but the situation is un- 
certain. See Driver on 28 5”. 


BAALSAMUS (Βαάλσαμος, AV Balasamus), 1 Es 
9%; in Neh 8’, MAASEIAH. 


BAAL-SHALISHAH (nvyby 5ya), 2 K 4% Com- 
pare Shalisha. The situation is uncertain, but it 
seems to have been in Mount Ephraim. The 
village Kefr Thilth preserves the name of Shal- 
isha. See SWP vol. 11. sheet xiv. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BAAL-TAMAR (npn ὃν ‘Baal of the palm’), 
Jg 20°,—It was near Bethel and Gibeah,—pcrhaps 
connected with the palm of Deborah (Jg 4°), which 
was between Bethel and Ramah,—a position which 
might suit the notice of Baal-tamar, whence 
Gibeah was attacked. C. R. CONDER. 


BAALZEBUB (2:2) bya, Βάαλ μυῖαν, 2 K 15. 8. 6.16), 
—A Baal of flies, worshipped in Ekron, and 
consulted by Ahaziah, the son of Ahab and king 
of Israel. Why he was called Baal of flies is 
not clear. Probably he was regarded as the lord 
of flies, and worshipped by those who did not wish 
to be troubled by them. lf Baal were the sun, the 
name would probably be connected with the fact 
that the heat of the summer sun calls out the flies 
in such numbers that in hot countries they become 
a plague. But this is probably not so (see BAAL). 
We see from the narrative in Kings that he was 
specially famous as a giver of oracles. Probably the 
busy flies, who swarm everywhere, were regarded 
as his messengers. In NT (Mt 1055 12% ”, Mk 3+. 


Lk 1) 38. 19) the name is changed to Beelzebul 
(Βεελξεβούλ, WH Βεεζεβούλ, AV and RV Beelzebub, 
RVm Beelzebul; ef. Beliar for Belial), and has 
become a name for the prince of the devils. 
A. §.- PEAKE. 
BAAL-ZEPHON (j5s 2.3) is mentioned Ex 14*%, 
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BABEL, CITY AND TOWER OF 


Nu 337 only, as one of three places near ‘the sea’ 
crossed by the Israelites. It was the seat of some 
form of Baal-worship, the character of which, as 
indicated by Zephon, is uncertain. Gesenius (1165. 
p. 225b) translates bB-Z. by locus Typhonis vel 
Typhont sacer, and others are disposed to regard 
Typhon as a variant of Zephon. But Typhon 
seems to be pure Greek, with a suitable Gr. deri- 
vation, and no good reason has been adduced for 
attributing an Egypt. origin to the word. ‘l'yphon 
was called by various names, the most common 
being Set. Set appears to have been regarded as 
a god of foreigners, and was combined, or perhaps 
confused, with Baal. Other explanations of Zephon 
are, (1) the north, or the north wind, making it 
equivalent to }is¥; (2) a watch-tower, from the 
root max. The word ἢν occurs as a proper name 
Nu 264, and in the parallel passage (Gn 4616) jivpy 
occurs, which seems to be derived from aps. 

The situation is as uncertain as the etymology. 
It has been placed on the N. shore of Egypt by 
Brugsch, who identifies it with Mt. Casins ; about 
the middle of the present Isthmus, on some hill like 
Shekh Ennedek (Naville) ; at Jebel ‘Atakah, or a 
spot on the E. side of the modern canal nearly 
opposite fort Ajrud. The conjecture of Ebers 
(Durch Gosen zum Sinar, p. 570) that Pheenician 
sailors propitiated the god of the north wind when 
starting southwards on a voyage down the Gulf of 
Suez is a plausible one. The much quoted tract of 
Plutarch, de Jside et Ostride, may be referred to for 
further information about Typhon; and in Bau- 
meister, Denkmaler des class. Alter. p.2135b, there 
is a picture, Egyptian in style (No. 2393). 

A. T, CHAPMAN. 

BAANA (siy2, possibly for m3yja ‘son of dis- 
tress’? ; but this and similar contractions are highly 
uncertain).—1. (1 K 4312) and 2. (1 K 41:6) Two of 
Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers. 3. (Neh 3%) 
Father of Zadok, one of the builders of Jerusalem 
under Nehemiah. 4. (1 Es δ8 Βαανά A B) One of the 
leaders of the people who returned from the Capti- 
vity with Zerubbabel. Possibly the same as (3) and 
BAANAH (3). C. F. BURNEY. 


BAANAH (A3y3).—1. Son of Rimmon, a Benjamite 
from Beeroth, who, with his brother Rechab, mur- 
dered Ishbosheth and brought his head to David 
at Hebron. They were slain at David’s command, 
and their hands and feet hung up over the pool 
in Hebron (2 § 45:13), Possibly the brothers had fled 
from Beeroth, a Gibeonite city, when Saul slew the 
Gibeonites (2 8 21}. 2. A Netophathite, father 
of Heled (Heleb), 2S 23°, 1 Ch 11°, 3. One of those 
who returned from the Exile with Zerubbabel (Ezr 
23, Neh 7’, and probably 10”). See also BAANA(= 
133). J. F. STENNING. 


BAANI (A Baavi, B -vel, AV Maani from the 
Aldine text), 1 Es 951: Bani, Ezr 10%. 


BAARA (s7y2).— Wife of a Benjamite (1 Ch 88). 


BAASEIAH (*¥y> probably by error for "yd, 
Maacal, B).—A Kohathite (1 Ch 6"). 


BAASHA (xvy3), son of Ahijah, of the tribe of 
Issachar. He seems to have been of lowly origin, 
as the prophet Jehu describes him as having been 
‘exalted out of the dust’ (1 Καὶ 162. When Nadab, 
son of Jeroboam I., was besieging the Philistine 
town of Gibbethon, Baasha conspired against him 


long war with Asa, king of Judah. Unable to 
withstand him, Asa purchased the help of Ben- 
hadad, king of Syria, who invaded the northern 
frontiers of Israel, and captured several towns. 
This drew Baasha away from the work in which 
he had been engaged, the building of a fort called 
Ramah, to blockade the north of Judah. Asa led 
his forces against Ramah and destroyed it, using 
the materials to build the towns of Geba and 
Mizpah (1 K 15'*°1, 2 Ch 16:8, (See ASAQjaain 
matters of religion Baasha did not profit by the 
warning given in the destruction of Jeroboain and 
his house, but followed his evil example in main- 
taining the calf-worship. On this account the 
same fate was denounced against his house by the 
prophet Jehu, son of Hanani(1 KC 16). He himself, 
however, died a natural death, and was buried 
in 'Tirzah, his capital. Elah, his son, succeeded 
him on the throne (16°). R. M. Boyp. 


BABBLER.—To ‘babble’ (a word supposed to 
be formed from the childish sound ba ba, with 
freq. term. Ze) is to talk incoherently, hence fool- 
ishly or unseasonably. ‘Babbler’ is given in AV 
as tr. of ba‘al hallashén (jen 5.5), lit. ‘the lord of 
the tongue’ (RV ‘the charmer’), Ec 10"; λαπιστής 
(RV ‘braggart’), Sir 207; and σπερμολόγος, Ac 178, 

In the last word there is a touch of something worse than 
babbling. It was applied first to the crow, as the hird that picks 
up scattered grain (σπέρμα ‘aseed,’ and λέγειν ‘to gather’); then 
to any ‘parasite’ or ‘hanger on,’ who picks up what he can in 
the market or harbour by his wits. Such an one is indifferent 
as to the obligation of his words, and so any mere prater may 
have been called a spermologos.* See Trench, On the AV, p. 156f. 

Babbling as a subst. is found in Pr 23” ‘who 
hath b.?’ (av, RV ‘complaining’); Sir 19° 20° 
(λαλιά); 1 Ti 6”, 2 Ti 216 ‘profane and ὑ81π 
(κενοφωνίαι, lit. ‘empty talkings’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BABE.—Two distinct words have been tr? ‘ babe’ 
in NT. 14. Bréphos (βρέφος), either an unborn 
(Lk 14: #4) or recently born child, Lk 2”: 16, ] P 2? 
(with adj. ἀρτιγέννητος ‘newborn’); Lk 18% RV 
‘they brought unto him also their bs’ (AV 
‘infants’)j; Ac 7 RV (AV ‘young children’); 
2 ΤΊ 3% RV ‘froma ἢ. (AV ‘child’) thouhast known 
the sacred writings.’ 2. Népios (νήπιος), a child 
that cannot yet speak (v7=< not,’ ἔπος Ξε “ἃ word’), 
Mt 1155 9116. Lk 107, Ro 2”, 1 Co 3!, He 5%. It is 
a pity that RV has not kept these words distinct. 
‘Infant’ (in ‘not,’ fans ‘speaking’) is so evident 
a tr® of népios that it might have been used 
throughout for that word, and for that word only, 
leaving ‘babe’ for bréphos. Then the point of 
Mt 9118 would have been seen at once, ‘Out of the 
mouth of infants (children not old enough to 
speak) thou hast perfected praise’; and of Ro 2” 
‘a teacher of infants.’ Besides, népros carries the 
suggestion of contrast between infancy and man- 
are (τέλειος, adult, as He 5% 4, 1 Co 14°, or 
ἀνήρ, man, as 1 Co 134, EV ‘child,’ Eph 4% 4, EV 
“children’). And the further use of ‘infant’ to 
signify a legal minor would very well express the 
apostle’s point in Gal 4? ‘as long as the heir is 
an infant,’ ete. (EV ‘ child’). 

In OT ‘babe’ is given as tr® of na‘ar (3) Ex 2°, 
the usual word for a boy of puberty=mats, puer ; 
of ‘6lél (ον) Ps 8? 174, a suckling ; and of ta‘aldl 
(‘byn) from the same root, Is 34. J. HASTINGS. 


BABEL, CITY AND TOWER OF.—The city of 
Babel or Babylon was, from the time of Kham- 
murabi downwards, the capital of the Babylonian 


and slew him. He also exterminated all the seed of 
Jeroboam, thus fulfilling the sentence pronounced | 
by Ahijah the Shilonite. Ascending the throne of 
the ten northern tribes about B.c. 914, he reigned | 
for twenty-four years. His reign was that of a 
restless and warlike adventurer. He carried on a 


empire. It was especially famous for its temple 


* Ramsay, in a full and interesting discussion of this word in 
the Expositor (5th ser. vol. ii. pp. 220f., 262f.), denies all 
reference to speaking. The Athenians, he thinks, applied this 
slang term of contempt to St. Paul simply as one who did not 
' belong to their learned and exclusive society. 
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Sag-illa (‘of the exalted [lit. ‘reaching to the 
clouds’] head’), situated upon the east bank of the 
Euphrates. At Borsippa (Birs- Nimroud), the 
neighbouring town to Babylon, there may be seen 
at the present day a ruined temple of Nebo which 
was called by the Babylonians 4-Zidda (‘house of 
eternity’). Like the latter, the temple E-sag-illa, 
dedicated to Bel-Merodach, had seven storeys, 
following in this the fashion of all the larger 
Babylonian temples (see BABYLONIA, p. 9205. A 
detailed account of Babylon, unquestionably based 
on personal observation, is given by Herodotus 
(i. 178 ff). {tis now generally admitted that the 
sanctuary of Zeus-Belos mentioned by him must 
be identified, not with the still partially preserved 
temple of Nebo at Borsippa, but with the temple 
Sag-illa, which was then standing, although it has 
long since disappeared. ‘The latter temple, more- 
over, not only consisted of the so-called zkkurat 
or storied tower just mentioned, which bore the 
special name of L/-timin-an-ki (Shouse of the foun- 
dation-stone of heaven and earth’); it was a whole 
complex of sanctuaries. In one of these stood the 
famous image of Bel-Merodach, theannual touching 
of which by the kings of Babylon at the New Year’s 
festival served to confirm airesh their title and to 
establish their dominion. On this account Xerxes 
had it removed (cf. C. F. Lehmann, Samas-sum- 
ukin, p. 49), while he spared (Her. i. 183) the other 
image of Zeus (no doubt the statue of Nebo, which 
also had a place in Sag-illa). His removal of the 
first occasioned the mistake into which later his- 
torians (e.g. Arrian and Strabo) fell, of supposing 
that Xerxes completely destroyed Sag-illa. 

With regard to the site of Babylon, the ruinous 
heaps running from N. to S. and all on the E. 
bank of the Euphrates, represent the following 
ancient structures: Jumjuna=the great banking- 
house; Tell ‘Amran=<Sag-illa; Kassr=one of the 
palaces of Nebuchadrezzar (the royal palace 
mentioned by Herodotus was on the W. bank); 
Babil = the famous terraced gardens. The two 
vreat walls described by Herodotus (i. 181) were 
built by Nebuch. I1., who, in a special sense, was the 
refounder of Babylon. The outer wall was named 
Nimittc-Bel (‘dwelling of Bel’), the inner /mgur- 
Bel (‘ Bel was gracious’), probably in imitation of 
the names of the walls of Nippur, the ancient city 
of Bel (Nimitti-Marduk and Imgur-Marduk). 

In the biblical story of the Tower of Babel (Gn 
11)*), v.? is probably a later addition, for Babel 
‘was certainly not amongst the oldest sanctuaries 
of the land of Shinar (Chaldza). In this con- 
nexion a tradition preserved by the LXX of Is 10° 
is of the highest interest. We read there, τὴν 
χώραν τὴν ἐπάνω Ῥαβυλῶνος καὶ Χαλαννὴ (according to 
Talm. tradition Calneh is the ancient Nippur) οὗ ὁ 
πύργος φὠκοδομήθη, ‘the country above Babylon and 
Calneh where the tower was built.’ Kis, to whose 
situation these words may perhaps refer, contained 
the famous temple Aharsag-kalamma (‘mountain 
of the world,’ cf. Is 1438), and in the same city 
Khammurabi built the temple Miti-ursagga, whose 
‘top (sag) he carried up (td/u) as high as heaven’ 
(annd-gum). The same Khammurabi would then 
have built also Sag-illa at Babel. See also 
TONGUES, CONFUSION OF. F. HOMMEL. 


BABI (A Bafi, B Barjp), the head of a family 
which returned with Ezra (1 Es 897), called in Ezr 
8" Bebai (wh. see). 


BABYLON IN OT.—See BABEL, BABYLONIA. 


BABYLON IN NT.—1. In Mt 12227) Ac 748 
(adapted from Am 5%’) the name certainly denotes 
the ancient city. 


2. The name occurs in Rev 148 16 175 18 14 22, 


simply φρούριον ἐρυμνόν. 


In 175 it is described as μυστήριον, i.e. ἃ name to be 
allegorically interpreted (cf. Rev 118 1613 24-7), A 
full discussiou would require an investivation of 
the apocalyptic imagery generally. The chief 
conditions, however, of the probleni are these: B. 
is described (1) as ‘the harlot,’ the supreme anti- 
thesis of ‘the bride,’ ‘the holy city,’ ‘the new 
Jerus.’; (2) as the centre and ruler of the nations, 
148 17-15-18. (3) as seated on ‘seven mountains,’ 
179 (see Wetstein’s note); (4) as the source of 
ldelatry-and: inpurity,. 1753. 185 192 (01, ho 1.55 
Eph 4) 1] P 434); (5) as a great trading centre, 
137); (6) as enervated by luxury, 15712: τὲς 
(7) as the arch-persecutor of the saints and of ‘the 
witnesses of Jesus,’ 17° 19%. These considerations, 
taken together, are decisive (a) against the view of 
a few interpreters, that by B. is meant Jerus. ; 
(6) im favour of the almost universal view that 
Rome issymbolised by b. This use of the name in 
an early Judeo-Christian book is in harmony with 
(1) the many analogies between ancient b. and 
Rome, both being capitals of great empires, homes 
of idolatry and impure luxury, oppressors of ‘the 
Israel of God’; (2) the Jewish love for mystic 
names, Rome and the Rom. Empire being often 
designated among the Jews as Edom (see, 6.9.» 
Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. p. 291f.); (3) the Jewish con- 
ception of the antagonism of the Rom. Empire to, 
and its destruction by, the Messianic kingdom (see 
Weber, Die Lehren des Talmud, p. 364f.; Edersheim, 
Jesus the Messiah, i. p. 439); (4) the fact that 
Rome is called B. in what may well be an early 
Jewish portion of the Sibylline Oraeles, viz. v. 143, 
158 (for the different views on Bk. v. see Schiirer, 
HJP i. iii. 286f.). The comparison of Ronie to 
Lb. underlies much of Jewish apocalyptic litera- 
ture (2 Es, Apoc. Baruch; cf. Ryle and James’ 
note on Psalms of Solomon, ii. 29). The only 
passage from Talmudic literature commonly cited 
for this mystic use of B. is the Midrash SAir 
hashirim Iabba, i. 6 (quoted by Wetstein on Apoc. 
178; see also Levy, Newh. τ. Chald. Worterb. 
1906). Zunz (Lit. der Synag. Poesie, p. 100 f.)* 
refers also to “νῶν. Ps. 121 and Bamidbar rabba, 
c. 7 (end), noting that the name Babylonians was 
given by Jews to the Christians (Gen. Haggada, 
c. 27, in Jellinck’s Beth ha Midrash, iv. Ὁ. 41). The 
interpretation of B. in the Apoc. as Rome dates 
from the earliest times; it is imphied in Iren. v. 26. 1, 
distinctly stated in Tert. adv. Mare. 111. 13=adv. 
Judcos, 9). So Jerome and Augustine, quoted by 
Wetstein on Apoc. 1718, Andreas (Cramer, Catena, 
p- 560) speaks of it as derived ‘from ancient teachers 
of the Church.’ Such opinions as that by B. is 
meant (a) ‘New Rome’ (= Constantinople), ‘because 
in it, in the times of the Arians, much blood of the 
orthodox was shed’ (Cramer, Catena, p. 429); (6) the 
Papacy, either at Avignon or at Rome (see Speaker's 
Com. iv. 754), scarcely belong to historical inter- 
pretation. 

3. The name B. is found in 1 P 5%, ἀσπάζεται 
ὑμᾶς ἡ ἐν Βαβυλῶνι συνεκλεκτή. δὶ and some other 
authorities add ἐκκλησία. Two cursives read ἐν 
Ῥώμῃ. Three interpretations of B. in this passage 
have been suggested: (1) The Egyp. B., which, 
however, is described by Strabo (xvii. p. 807) as 
(2) The Assyr. B. But 
(a) there is apparently no evidence either that St. 
Peter was ever at B. or that a Christian church 
existed there iu early times; (6) in Jos. Ant. XVIII. 
ix. 5-9 we have positive evidence as to the desola- 
tion which befell the Bab. Jews about A.D. 40, and 
the consequent improbability that an Apostohec 
Church would have been planted among them (cf. 
Neubauer, Céogr. du Tain. p. 844). (3) Roine. 
The cvidence in its favour is both internal and 
external: (a) Internal evidence. It harmoniscs 
* [have to thank the Rev. A. Lukyn Williams for this reference. 
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with (i.) The context. The language is allegorical, 
the Church being spoken of as a lady (cf. 2 «[π 1" 13), 
Moreover, St. Mark is mentioned as being with St. 
Peter. Now, St. Mark was summoned to Rome by 
mee Paul (2 Ti 4"), aie towards the close of 
A.D. 67, and very early tradition describes St. Mark 
as St. Peter’s companion and interpreter (Papias 
ap. Eus. ΠΗ iii. 39) at Rome (Iren. ili. 1, Clem. 
Alex. ap. Eus. HF ii. 15, vi. 14). (11.) The figurative 
application elsewhere in the epistle (1'2*1°) of 
language primarily used of ancient Israel. (111.) The 
general tone of the epistle, especially in regard 
to persecution, duty towards the state, and ‘the 
universality of [St. Peter’s] teaching’ (Hort, 
Judaristie Christianity, p. 155). (iv.) The order 
of the Provinces in 1}, Silvanus coming from 
the West and landing in Pontus. (ὦ) Katernal 
evidence. (i.) The Apoc. (see above) shows that 
Asiatic Christians at this time would so understand 
the name b. (ii.) Such was the ancient interpre- 
tation. Eus. HE i. 15 introduces it by the 
significantly indefinite φασί (see the φασίν just 
above; it may, however, refer to Papias and 
Clement Alex. just mentioned), It seems, indeed, 
to have been universally accepted, till Calvin (in 
loc.), for controversial reasons, urged the literal 
interpretation. (111.) Ancient testimony is unani- 
mous, and from its range seems decisive, for a visit 
of St. Peter to Rome. The evidence for this visit 
is collected and discussed by Bishop Lightfoot, 
Clement, ii. p. 493 ff. See also art. on ST. PETER. 
Ε, H. CHASE. 

BABYLONIA, the cradle of the civilisation of 
the whole of anterior Asia and the West, and prob- 
ably also of that of ancient Egypt, is the territory 
enclosed by the lower Euphrates and Tigris, ex- 
tending from the neighbourhood of the modern 
Baghdad to ‘the mouth of the rivers.’ The latter, 
however, in ancient times flowed separately into 
the Persian Gulf, a little above Basra. The extra- 
ordinary fertility of the soil here, as in the case of 
the Delta of the Nile, was due to the extensive and 
careful canal system of the early colonists. As 
soon as these canals fall into disrepair, the same 
cheerless waste of waters presents itself again to 
view, as in primitive times. 

The country of Babylonia, which extends from 
about 30°-33° N. lat., is bounded on the W. by 
the Arabian desert, from which it is separated onl; 
by avery narrow strip of cultivated land ; onthe N. 
by Mesopotamia proper; on the E. by the plain at 
the foot of the Elamite Mountains, over which in 
ancient times nomadic Aramean tribes used to 
wander (the land of Kir [vp] of Is 228, Am 97%); 
and on the 8. by the Persian Gulf. 

The Climate, especially in South Babylonia, is 
extraordinarily warm. The months during which 
rain prevails are from November to February. 
At the present day, according to the accounts of 
travellers, the heaviest rains occur in November 
and December ; but in ancient times, as the names 
of the months prove, the rainy season would 
appear to have been in Tebet (nay Est 916) and 
shebat (vay Zec 1"), 7.e. from the end of December 
to the end of February. Not only the Suwnerian 
names for these months (ab-ba-ud-du ‘coming from 
the sea,’ and ash-a-an ‘curse of the rain’), but also 
the Semitic (ébétu ‘submersion,’ and shabdtu 
‘ destruction ’), refer to rain-storms. 

The fertility of the soil, already mentioned, 
went hand in hand with the mildness of the 
climate. There were two sowings every year (in 
Tebet and in Nisan), and two harvests (the first in 
Adar and the second in Sivan, z.e. May-June). 
The Chief Productions were wheat (Sumerian zg, 
zid, whence σῖτος, Semitic she’u), which gave from 
fifty to a hundred fold return; sesame, which 
yielded oil ; and the date-palm, introduced at a very 
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early period from Arabia (Magan). This treesatis- 
fiedall the remaining wants of the people, since from 
it they obtained wine, vinegar, honey, flour, and 
material for all kinds of wickerwork. The stones 
were used by smiths as a substitute for char- 
coal, and when steeped served for fattening oxen 
and sheep. The reed which grew by the numer- 
ous canals attained a height of 15 feet, and was 
used for building huts and for the construction of 
mats, and even boats. In the latter case asphalt 
was employed for pitching purposes. Gn 6 oxy 
ἼΣ (AV ‘an ark of gopher wood’) must probably 
be explained in this way, since gipdéru means 
originally a ‘reed-stand.’ On the other hand, 
there were none of the trees characteristic of the 
lands adjoining the Mediterranean Sea (the vine, 
the olive, and the fig). For these only the Western 
Semites have common names, although the vine 
(Sumer. gishtin ‘tree of life,’ Semitic-Babylonian 
kardnu), and the fig tree (Sum. did, Sem. tantu, trttu) 
were in course of time introduced from abroad. 
Stone and minerals were almost unknown in 
the alluvial soil. The absence of these was, how- 
ever, atoned for by the excellent building materia] 
that lay to hand in the clay, while the best 
possible mortar was obtained from the asphalt con- 
tained in the numerous naphtha wells. All the 
buildings in ancient Babylonia were accordingly 
constructed of brick. When sandstone, or still 
harder kinds of stone, such as basalt or diorite, 
were used (e.g. for statues), they were brought by 
ship—even in the earliest times—from the tern- 
tories along the frontier (Mesopotamia, Elam, 
Arabia). The same is true of alabaster, marble, 
gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, and lead ; all of which 
are mentioned as early as the Sumer. inscriptions. 
With regard to the Fauna, the lion (niu, labbu) 
was a very common tenant of the reed-beds between 
Arabia and Babylonia; and not only the panther 
(numru), the jackal (akhi, barbaru), the fox 
(sclibu), and the wild boar (shakhi, dabi), but 
especially the wild ox (rimu, Heb. 083), frequently 
figure in the literature and the pictorial repre- 
sentations (6.9. on the oldest cylinder-seals). 
Many species of gazelles, antelopes, and wild goats 
were found along the frontiers of the country. 
The horse (sist, Heb. 010, but Syr. δ 010) was 
unknown to the earliest settlers. The Sumerians 
called it ‘ass of the East’ or ‘the mountain’ 
(anshu kurra), just as by circumlocution they 
called the lion leqg-magh ‘big dog.’ The strictly 
domestic animals were the cow (alpu), the sheep 
(sénu, lahru, and other words), the goat (znzu), the 
ass (tméru, an incorrectly written form of huméru, 
Sumerian anshu), and the dog (kalbu). The 
elephant (piru) of Mesopotamia, the camel (gam- 
malu) and the wild ass (burimu) of Arabia, were 
also known to the Babylonians. Such a word as 
gammalu shows by its very form (if it were a 
genuine Babylonian word it would be written 
gamlu) that it has been borrowed from Arabia. 
Of tame birds, we may mention the raven (dribu), 
the swallow (sinuntu), and the dove (summatu) 
(cf. Gn 87 and the Babylonian account of the 
Flood) ; of half-wild birds, geese and waterhens 
(the late Heb. Siann ‘cock,’ comes from the 
Sumerian dar-nugalla ‘king’s fowl’), falcons 
(surdi#) which were tamed cven at this early period 
by the Babylonians for the purpose of hunting. 
Of birds of prey, the eagle (αὐ and ert, also 
nashru) holds the first place, then come the owl 
(‘ssipu, Heb. 7%») and the horn-owl (Ladi), ete. | 
In the sphere of Ethnology and Language, 1t 
can be shown that a dualism existed in Babylonia 
from the earliest period. The Sumerians, who in 
all probability came from Central Asia, and whose 
language is related to the Turanian, as_ the 
Babylonian method of writing proves, were the 
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founders of all the civilisation of anterior Asia. 
Besides these, we find as early as B.c. 5000 or 6000 
distinct traces of a Semitic population, which came 
from the North-West (Mesopotamia) and took 
possession of the civilised settlements founded by 
the Sumerians, until, by their gradual incorpora- 
tion with the original inhabitants of the country, 
there arose a single new race. 

The Semitic Babylonians have the closest re- 
lationship with the other Semites (Hebrews, 
Arabs, and Aramzeans), and yet, in opposition to 
these, they form a special group, as the grammar 
and lexicon clearly prove. If the Syro-Arabian 
Semites may be properly designated west Semites, 
the ancient Egyptian speech, on the other hand, 
belongs to the east Semitic, or the Bab.-Assyrian 
branch of Semitic languages. The Egyptians must 
in the remotest antiquity have emigrated from 
Mesopotamia to Africa. Apart from eonsiderations 
of grammar and the great nnmber of Sumerian 
loan-words contained in their language (which is 
otherwise Semitic), this is proved by extensive 
coincidences between the Egyptian and Babylonian 
systems of writing, their religion, and other 
branches of culture. 

The Religion of the Babylonians meets us even 
in the oldest inscriptions as a tolerably finished 
system. Although most of the names of the gods 
are Sumerian, the Semites must have had amore 


or less important share in the development of this | 


system. Many gods have two names, one Semitic 
and one Sumerian, ¢.g. Bélu ‘ Lord’ (West Semitic 
Ba‘al), Sumerian Ln-lilla, ‘Lord of the air,’ and 
we cannot always be certain that the Sumerian 
name is the older and more original. As kings who 
are without doubt Semitic (e.g. the kings of Nisin) 
set up Sumerian inscriptions, so may Semitic 
gods in primitive times have received Sumerian 
names even from Semitic Babylonians, especially 
since Sumerian continned for long to be the sacred 
tongue. The beginnings of Babylonian culture go 
farther baek than any inscriptions, and we cannot 
therefore answer questions such as this with any- 
thing like certainty. We get, however, the general 
impression that the baser elements of the Baby- 
lonian religion originally belonged to the Sumer- 
ians, while the purer and nobler ideas in it came 
from the Semites. The sovereign position occu- 
pied by Bel (in spite of his secondary rank in the 
genealogical system) points to this conclusion. 
_ Even the Star-worship (Sun, Moon, and Planets) 
which the Semites at an early date conjoined with 
the cult of Bel, isa far purer and nobler type of 
Polytheism than the crude idolatry of so many 
other heathen peoples. 

If the Sumerians in their old incantations 
always invoke Heaven and Earth as the two 
highest powers of nature, regarding the earth-god 
as the ‘ good’ spirit and offering him the greater 
devotion, it seems to have been the Semites who 
expanded this dualism into a genealogical system : 
first by inserting their Bel between the original two, 
and then by adding the snn and planet-gods, which 
were all regarded as children of the earth-god. It 
seems to have been the Semites, too, who converted 
the more general conception of ‘ Heaven’ into the 
more special one of an ‘ocean of heaven,’ which 
extended over the Firmament (‘ the waters above 
the Firmament,’ Gn 17). To this they gave the 
Sumerian title »un (with a dialectical variant 
dun), and regarded it also as continuing behind 
the horizon and under the earth. This ‘Ocean 
of Heaven,’ Anun or Anwm (as the Sumerians pre- 
ferred to write it), was placed at the top of the 
genealogical tree. Then came Bel, ‘Lord of the 
air’ (Lin-lilla, Sem. Bel-zakikc), as his son, and Ea 
or En-ki (‘Lord of the earth’) as his grandson. 
An aneient title for Bel, as god of the air and 
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the storm, was Lamman (Sumer. JlZartu and Imir), 
who in course of time became a separate god, 
worshipped alongside of Bel. In primitive times 
the Moon-god (817) and Ea had likewise common 
titles (e.g. H’n-zu, ‘Lord of wisdom,’ Semitic Bel- 
niméki), the Moon-god being hence called the first- 
born son of the god Bel. 

Anum (shortened, Ann) was onginally thought 
of as without a consort, for the goddess Anat or 
Antu is only a later philosophical abstraction, aud 
has nothing whatever to do with the West Semitic 
ny. On the other hand, both the consort of Bel, 
Nin-lilla (‘mistress of the air,’ in Semitic abso- 
lutely Béltu ‘ mistress’) or Bau, and the consort 
of Ea, Dam-gal-nunna or Damkina, were female 
personifications of the Ocean of Heaven. The four 
children of the Earth-god (who was represented 
as a Ram) and his consort Damkina, the goddess 
of Heaven, were J/lerodach (Amar-uduk, Mar- 
uduk, and simply Marduk, as he was specially 
called in Babylon), the god of the morning-and- 
spring sun, his sister and consort /star, his hostile 
brother Nergal, and the latter's consort Ghanna 
(ny) or Gula, whose name was written with the 
same ideogram as the town of Nineveh (Nid). 
A very ancient designation of Merodach was 
Gur-alimma (same ideogram as ‘domicile’ and 
‘eye’). A god originally identified with Nergal 
(god of agriculture and of the kingdom of the 
dead), but afterwards differentiated from him, was 
The god Dumu-zi 
or Tammiz, of whom the same myth is related as 
of the Egyptian Osiris, was only another mani- 
festation of Merodach. Finally, mention must be 
made of the son of Merodach, Nadu or Nusku, the 


messenger of the gods, the god of the art of writing, 


who also appears as the god of fire, and bears other 
titles besides (e.g. Nin-gish-zidda). His consort 
was Tashmétu (‘hearing prayer’). 

In very early times Merodach, Istar, Nergal, 
Nindar, and Nabfi(Nedo) became Planet-gods, and, 
corresponding to their relative distance from the 
earth, the following was the primitive arrange- 
ment: Sin (Moon), Nabi or Duin-pa-uddu (Mer- 
eury), /star or Dilbat (Venus), Samas (Sun), Nin-ib 
or Kdivdnu (Mars), Marduk or Gud-bir (Jupiter), 
and Nergal (Saturn). Afterwards Nin-ib and Nergal 
changed places, Kaivanu becoming Saturn. Simi- 
larly, the title Gud-bir was at a later period given 
to Nab (Merodach’s son), and the new name 
Mulu-babbar (written Te-ud) assigned to Jupiter. 
The conjunction of Sakkut (read m39) and Kévan 
in Am 555 may be compared with the conjunction 
of the gods Tidal (Earth? ban), Sakhué (title of 
Nindar, originally Sa-kud, ‘ judge,’ 86. of the dead 
in the under-world), and Aaivdnu in a Semitic 
exorcism (JV AT iv. 59, 8). 

The oldest sanctuary of the gods, whosenames and 
senealogical connexions have just been enumerated, 
and the special home of the gods in Babylonia, was 
the ancient town of Nin-ki (‘place of heaven’) or 
Eridu (Uru-Dugga, ‘good town’ or ‘town of the 
cood god,’ i.e. Ka). There too, ‘at the month of 
the rivers,’ stood the holy palm (Gis-kin, Semitic 
Kiskan), the famous oracle-tree of Eridu, to 
which the ancient Babylonian ideas of Paradise 
attach themselves, since here is to be found ‘the 
pure abode, which stretches out its shade like a 
grove, but within it no one treads’ (17.4.1 iv. 15, 
52 ἡ. Besides this, the Babylonians had also 
another conception of a land of the gods to the 
south of the mouth of the Euphrates, and of a 
river of death and an Island of the Blessed far out 
in the ocean. In the epic of Gisdubar, the hero, 
the biblical Nimrod, sets out from Erech by land 
through Arabia, to scek for his great-grandifather 
Sit-napisti (the biblical Noah), who has been 
translated to Paradise. Between Aga and Salma, 
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the mountains of the land of Mashu, dwell the 
yee scorplon-men, who guard the gold of 
Mount Arallu. After a long journey ‘through 
the land of darkness,’ Gisdubar at last reaches the 
sea-coast and the palace of the virgin goddess 
Sabitu (z.e. the Sabsean), thence he travels to the 
‘waters of death,’ and crossing over arrives at the 
residence of Sit-napisti. It looks as if the 
incense-island Sokotra, to the south of Arabia, 
had furnished the material for this conception. 

The conception of Hades or ‘the land without 
return’ (Bab. Shélu, from shwdlu ‘place of judg- 
ment,’ al irsitt ‘town of the under-world,’ and 
other similar names) is also found aniongst the 
Babylonians, who place it in the farther south, 
where the waters of the ocean extend below the 
earth and connect themselves with the under part 
of the Ocean of Heaven. Here the different gods of 
the under-world, especially the night-and-winter 
sun (also called the South sun, Nin-ib, Nergal) 
but also the fire-demon Nebo-Nusku, and the 
Moon-god, acted as judges of the dead. All this 
clearly implies the notion of a retribution beyond 
the grave. Besides the Eden, which is conceived 
of as situated on the coast of the Persian Gulf 
(77y from Sumerian Hdin, ‘desert,’* ‘low ground’), 
there is also a Paradise above in Heaven with the 
names L-garsag-kur-kurra (‘Mountain-house of 
the lands’) L£-garsag-kalamma (‘House of the 
Mt. of the World’), Hkur (‘Mountain-house,’ 
properly -gur ‘ House of the Ocean of Heaven’), 
#-sharra (‘House of assembly,’ ayio Ἢ Is 143%), 
Since the Babylonians thought of the north as 
above, and of the south as below, it is evident why 
this mountain of the gods is, in Is 14%, placed to 
the north (its opposite is Sheol, 142), and we are not 
to think of any earthly mountain, such as Ararat. 

The Babylonians also connect the serpent with 
Paradise. In the epic of Nimrod it is the serpent 
which snatches the plant of rejuvenescence from 
Gisdubar as he returns home. In a well-known 
picture on an old cylinder-seal, a serpent is twining 
itself behind a seated female (?) figure. In front 
of the figure stands a palm, and on the other side 
of the palm sits a personage whose ox-horns mark 
him out as a divinity. Both figures, however, are 
stretching out their hands to the fruit of the tree 
that stands between them. The Babylonian 
dragon of the primeval world is represented as 
a monster with the head of a lion and the feet of 
an eagle ; but after his defeat by Merodach he is 
transported to Heaven in the form of a serpent. 
In connexion with this we may remember that 
the ‘serpent-god,’ who is regarded as masculine, 
is called the ‘watcher (rébisu) of the house of 
heaven.’ Finally, Nebuchadrezzar set up, both at 
the gates of Babylon and on the threshold of the 
temple of Bel, colossal bulls and enormous serpents 
of metal as guardians. 

Unfortunately, no direct parallel to the biblical 
account of the /al/ and the expulsion of man from 
Paradise has been as yet found in Babylonian 
literature. Nevertheless, apart from the pictorial 
representation mentioned above, the legend of 
Adapa presents a parallel. Adapa, whois called the 
‘seed of mankind,’ forfeits for ever the immortality 
offered to him by the god of heaven by his refusal 
to take the bread and water of life. If, in addition 
to this, we note the prominent place occupied by the 
knowledge of sin and the yearning after forgive- 
ness amongst the Babylonian Semites, the exist- 
ence of anarrative of the Fall, standing in intimate 
relation to Paradise, can scarcely any longer be 
doubted. The same remark applies to the con- 
fusion of tongues at the building of the Tower. 
The Tower of Babel (Gn 11) is indeed a tower of 


* Observe the wording of Gn 28 ‘and God planted a garden in 
Eden,’ ?t.e., according to the above explanation, ‘out in the waste.’ 
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steps, and, as such, a temple; and, according to 
the Babylonian conception, men were created by 
God to build temples for the gods. At the same 
time the presumption of wishing to climb up to 
heaven comes out clearly in the Etana legend, 
where it is punished by a downfall. 

Sacrifices and prayers played an important part 
among the Babylonians at all times. Besides the 
priests, there were also the magicians and sooth- 
sayers with their exorcisms. The laws and or- 
dinances (teriti niin) of the gods are often men- 
tioned ; and we can see clearly, from the hymns and 
litanies that have come down to ns, that the ritual 
of sacrifice and worship was a rich one. Liturgical 
forms, like so much else, had their home in Baby- 
lonia, as can be proved down even to the minutest 
details of expression. There are two chief kinds of 
sacrifices mentioned in the oldest inscriptions: the 
prescribed daily sacrifice σύρε or sattukku (Sumer. 
sa-dug, probably a word originally borrowed from 
the Arabian sadakat ‘right’), and the freewill 
sacrifice nindabd (7273), which originally consisted 
of a gift of corn (Sumer. nidad) to the goddess [star. 
Other expressions for sacrifice are: kurbannu 
(]292), properly ‘ presentation,’ nzkv (properly ‘liba- 
tion,’ but used for sacrifice in general, since 
libations were always used at the sacrifice of 
beasts), kutrinnu ‘incense-offering,’ zibu (from 21b’u 
=n), sirkw (‘drink-offering’), and surkinw. It is 
worth remarking that the same word which is used 
in Hebrew of pardon and forgiveness, M20, is used in 
Babylonian of sprinkling sick or unclean men, 
Sickness, however, is always treated by the Baby- 
lonians as a result of sin, and hence sacrifice is 
always regarded as a propitiation for sin. Human 
sacrifice, up to the present, has been fonnd por- 
trayed only upon ancient seal-cylinders,* and it is 
still open to question whether the victim does not 
represent a god rather than a man. In that ease 
there would be an allusion toa myth unknown to us. 
Of the many expressions for ‘prayer’ and ‘petition’ 
in use, suppv%, a denominative from sippu, a thresh- 
old, has a special interest, because the threshold 
of the house or the temple was the place at which 
prayer and sacrifice were offered in ancient times. 

From the earliest times the temples were re- 
garded in Babylonia as the earthly dwelling- 

laces of the gods (Bab. bitu, iwirtu, and ekallu 

an, which usually, however, means palace). 
They were generally in the form of a tower of 
steps (zikkuratu), and were three storeys and 
sometimes seven storeys high, the latter being 
an earthly copy of the seven heavenly spheres, or 
circles, of the planets. Occasionally these temples 
contained also the graves of the kings (giqunu), as 
in the case of a temple of Gudea. In the ‘ Holy of 
Holies’ there were special divisions, which were 
called by several names, parakku, papahu, 
panpanu, αἴ, usukku, and sukkw (cf. 420, also used 
in a religious sense). It is remarkable that the 
oldest form of the ideogram for parakku clearly 
represents tapestry or a curtain (cf. 1378). 

The functions of the priests, seers or prophets, 
magicians and soothsayers, often overlap one 
another in the texts, though they were in reality 
always very carefully differentiated. The most 
common expressions for priest are kali and sanga 
(Sumerian sag), the high priest being hence called 
Sangu-mahhu (from sag ‘priest’ and mah ‘high ἢ, 
for seer and prophet mahhd, from which the word 
magician is derived, as (which also means 
‘physician,’ Sumer. azz, originally signifying ‘he 
who knows’), and ῥᾶγε (‘the seer,’ exactly=the 
Heb. πε). The Heb. word x°23 is also found, at 
any rate in the name of the god Nabi’u, Nabi, 
Nebo (‘ proclaimer,’ ‘ herald,’ as a planet, Hermes). 


* Ménant, Collection de Clercq, No. 176-182 ; pierres gravées, 
1. figs. 94, 95, 97. 
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The Heb. 719 also has its equivalent in the Bab. 
muskinu (from muskahinu), ‘one who pays homage 
or worships.’ The rich cultus of the Babylonians, 
in addition to its numerous sacrifices, prayers, and 
litanies, included from an early period also sacred 
water (agubbé), censers (adaguru), processions 
(masdahu), barges of the gods (asin Egypt). All 
these naturally had their chief place at the 
numerous festivals. 

Not only were there Festivals which were re- 
peated on certain fixed days every month (as the 
nubattu or festival specially connected with the 
worship of Merodach and his eonsort Zarpanit on 
the 3rd, 7th, and 16th days of the month, or 
the so-called ‘unlucky-day,’ ému limnw [corre- 
sponding tothe HebrewSabbath], which was held on 
the 7th, 14th, 19th, 21st, and 28th of the month, and 
had to be observed as a day of fasting and repent- 
ance even by the king), but there was also a series 
of annual festivals, of which the Festival of the 
New Year (zagmukku, akitu) was regarded as the 
niost sacred. At this festival Bel (in Babylon 
Bel-Merodach, in Sirgulla Ningirsu, as the consort 
of Ba’u) entered the holy assembly-room (whsuginna) 
in order to fix the fates of men, especially that of 
the king, for the coming year. This Festival of 
the New Year and the Spring was also held in re- 
membrance of the day of Creation. After Bel 
had conquered the dragon and made the world, on 
the 8th and 110} days of the new year he entered 
Dulazagga, the ane of holies’ of Ubsuginna, for 
the purpose mentioned above (Epic of the Creation, 
Table ii. 1. 61, Nebuk. ii. 54-65). 

In this connexion the ancient names of the 
Babylonian Months, as they are given from about 
B.C. 2000 both in Sumerian and Semitic, are as 
follows :— 

1. Barag-zag-gar (‘the Holy of Holies of the 
Temple’). Nisannu, also named Arah— 
rabuti (month of the great gods, te. Anu 
and Bel): begins on 21st of March. March- 


April. 

2. Gud-si-di (‘ox of right guidance’ (ἢ). Zyuru. 
April-May. 

3. Shigga (month of bricks). Sivdnu, likewise 
called Ausallu and Sitin. May-June. 

4, Shu-gunna (sowing) Dwizu (Tammuz), also 
Pit-babi (‘opening of door’). June-July. 

5. Bil-bit-gar (fire month). Abu, also month 
of the star of the bow (or Sirius). July— 
August. 

6. Gur-Ninni (harvest of Istar). Ululu (Elul). 
August-September. 


7. Dul-azagga (see above). Tashritw (=begin- 
ning). September—October. 

8. Apin-dua (the lifting of the watcring-can ?). 
Arah-samna (the eighth month, Marches- 
van). October-November. 

9. Gan-gan-na-ud-du (month of clouds). Kisilivi. 
Novem ber—December. 

10. Ab-bLa-ud-du (month of the sea) TZibitu, also 
Tamtiru (rain). December—January. 

11, Ash-a-an (curse of rain). Shabatu, also 
Isin-Lamman (festival of the storm-god). 
January-F cbruary. 

12. She-qgur-kud (gvain-harvest). Adaru, also 
Arah-sibiti (month of the seven evil gods). 
February-March. 

The names of months in use amongst the Hebrews 

after the Exile are well known to have been 

derived from the Semitic names which are always 
mentioned second in the foregoing list. As the 
names Dul-azagga, which is used in connexion 
with the New Year, and Zisri, which signifies 

‘beginning,’ show, the New Year Festival must, 

at some early date, have becn held in harvest 

instead of in spring. This also explains why 
the god of the seventh month is Samas (the sun, 
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who rules the year), and why the Babylonians, 
even in later times, instead of a second Adar, 
intercalated occasionally a second Elul (very 
rarely a second Nisan) as the last month of 
the year. In the time of Abraham the month 
in Babylonia had 30 days, as is clear from the 
contract-tablets. The year thus consisting of 360 
days, 1t was necessary every six years to inter- 
calate a thirteenth month— generally a second 
Adar. The Babylonians also recognised a lunar 
year of 324 days, whose months each contained 
27 days. From this they fixed the ratio of silver 
(moon) to gold (sun) as 27 : 360 (lunar month : 
solar year)=3 : 40=1 : 134. A lunar month 
had three weeks of 9 days or 60 uddu (the uddu 
was reckoned as 6X6xX6=216 minutes). The 
Babylonians divided the day into twelve double 
hours, and the double-hour into 60 minutes, 
their unit of time being thus equal to about two 
minutes of our reckoning, corresponding to the 
time taken by the sun to traverse a space in the 
heavens equal to his apparent diameter. 

In the contract-tablets of the later kings of Uz 
(about B.C. 2300), some centuries therefore before 
Abraham, we find a list of Sumerian names for 
the months, only three of which correspond with 
those mentioned above, viz. the 4th (Shu-gunna), the 
5th (Festival of the Fire-god), and the 12th (She- 
eur-kud). The first month in this old list is called 
She-illa (‘when the grain grows tall’), the 7th 
‘Feast of Tammuz,’ the 8th ‘Feast of king 
Dungi’ (who was worshipped as a god), and the 
9th ‘Feast of Ba’u.’ Even at this date there is 
already evidence of the intercalation of a second 
Adar (dir she-gur-kud). 

It is much to be regretted that no special 
calendar of festivals has been discovered up to the 
present. We only know that Bel was the patron 
god of Nisan, Ea of Iyyar, Sin of Sivan, Nin-ib 
of Tammuz, Nin-gis-zidda (Nebo, as Fire-god) of 
Ab, Istar of Elul, Samas of Tisri, Merodach of 
Arahsamna, Nergal of Kislev, and Ramnian of 
Shebat, and that probably the chief festival of the 
gods mentioned was held in the months that 
corresponded to them. It is most likely, however, 
that not only different epochs, but also different 
plaees of worship, had their own special festivals. 
At Sippar, for instance, the City of the Sun in 
N. Babylonia, Samas had special feast-days not 
only on 7th Nisan and 7th Tisri, but also on 10th 
Iyyar, 3rd Elul, 15th Marcheshvan, and 15th Adar. 
In this connexion it may be noted that, judging 
from the Heb. Feast of Purim (14th and 15th 
Adar), there was probably in Babylonia a feast 
observed in honour of Istar the sister of Samas. 

The circumstance that each month δα its 
patron deity, has a partial connexion also with 
the Division of the Zodiac, which originated in 
Babylonia before B.c. 3000. At that early date 
the principal constellations, and especially those 
that are traversed by the sun, moon, and planets, 
were already known by nearly the same names as 
they bear to-day. They forined twelve ‘ stations’ 
(manzaztu, hence mazzartu and mazzaltu, from 
which are borrowed Heb. nny, πῦρ} [Job 38%, 2 IK 
23°] and Arab. manzat). From B.c. 2000 onwards 
it can be demonstrated that the order of the 
months was Nisan, Iyyar, ete. This reekoning 
starts with the Ram (Aries) as the vernal point, 
but there was an older order which began with the 
Bull (Taurus, the symbol of the god Merodach). 
The latter system, which finds the vernal point in 
the Pleiades, carries us back at least to somewhere 
about B.c. 4000. The Zodiac was also divided into 
aregion of Anu (Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo), a 
region of Bel (Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius), 
and a region of the earth-and-water god Ka (Capri. 
cornus, Aquarius, Pisces, Aries). These last four 
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constellations, lying between Sagittarius and the 
Pleiades (323, οἱ. Bab. kimtu, ‘family ’), and form- 
ing the path of Ea, are what are called in Job 9° 
‘the chambers of the south’ (j2n 770). Along this 
path of Ea (Sumer. sid sigga, written with the signs 
tar and pa), lay, according to Bab. notions, the 
entrance to the under-world ; hence the constella- 
tion Sagittarius was called ka-sil ‘ opening of the 
path,’ and the corresponding month Aisi 
(Kislev), But as the Babylonians were fond of 
applying one and the same designation to stars in 
opposite quarters of the heavens, Orion was also 
named ka-sil (Heb. 03) and the month Sivan, 
which belonged to Gemini, was called Kusallu. It 
is certainly no fortuitous circumstance that pre- 
cisely at the point where the path of Ea begins 
(between Sagittarius and Caprieornus), another 
path, the Milky Way, intersects the ecliptic, and 
that the ecliptic is again crossed by the Milky 
Way at the point where the path cnds, exactly 
between Gemini (month Sivan) and Orion (Bab. 
shu-gi or shibu, also ka-sil, Heb. 5°03). The Great 
Bear was called by the Babylonians ‘ Wagon-star ’ 
(more precisely kakkab sumbi, ‘star of the baggage- 
wagon’), by the W. Semites ‘ Lion-star’ (Heb. vy, 
ef. Syr. sxnry, Arab. ‘aydth), for the Arab. na‘sh 
(Bab. néshi) also meant originally ‘lion.’ The 
underlying explanation is probably that the Lion 
of the Zodiac (Bab. ‘dog-star’), on account of his 
nearness to the sign of the Great Bear, was thought 
of as harnessed to the latter as his wagon. At a 
later period the Babylonians designated the Dog 
(our Leo) ard (‘ion’); in Sumer. /2g means ‘ dog,’ 
and lig-magh ‘lion’ (literally ‘ big dog’). 

The oldest reliable evidence for the Bab. origin 
of the zodiacal signs is derived from the ancient 
Bab. boundary-stones with their pictorial repre- 
sentations. These date from the 12th cent. B.c., 
and from them we obtain the following series :— 
Ram, Bull, two dragons =Gemini, Hydra (south of 
Caneer) with a spindle, Dog, Ear of corn with a 
cow (the symbol of the virgin Istar), Balance 
(Yoke), Scorpion, Scorpion - man with a bow 
(Sagittarius), Goat-fish (a goat with the body and 
tail of a fish) or Tortoise, Pitcher, and Water-hen 
(Horse), to which the Raven, as symbol of the 
intercalary month (originally a second Elul), is 
added as a thirteenth sign (hence the raven is 
viewed as a bird of evil omen). That the real 
origin of this system goes back, however, to a far 
remoter antiquity, is proved not only by the star- 
names found in the so-called astrological work 
(c. B.C. 2000), but by the circumstance that 
throughout the latter the Pleiades (Taurus) 
appear as the first of the zodiacal signs. The 
exact astronomical proof was rendered possible by 
the Planet-tables of the Arsacid period (2nd cent. 
B.C.), and the laborious task was undertaken by 
the Jesuit fathers Epping and Strassmaier. It 
turned out,* moreover, that the Babylonians were 
acquainted not only with the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, but (quite in accord with the testimony of 
Diodorus, 11. 30) also with 24 (afterwards 27) 
stations of the moont and 36 stations of the 
planets (the so-called decani). That is to say, they 
divided the ecliptic as the path of the sun into 12, 
as that of the moon into 27, and as that of the 
planets into 36 parts, and distinguished each part 
by certain stars. The same investigation makes 
it probable that the 24 ‘hour-stars’ and the 36 
‘decani-stars’ of the ancient Egyptians were 
borrowed in the remotest antiquity from Baby- 
lonia. (We shall presently describe [p. 220 f.] how 
the Babylonians wove the signs of the Zodiac into 


the composition of both their great epic poems, the 
one concerning the Creation, the other concerning 
Nimrod.) Of remaining stars we have yet to men- 
tion Sirius, ‘bow-star’ (kakkab kashti); Procyon 
(kakkab mishri, lit. ‘north star’ or ‘northern 
weapon,’ in contradistinction to the ‘southern 
weapon,’ viz. Sirius) ; ashkar or iki (Arab. ‘ayyuk) 
== Capella; ‘king-star’= Regulus in Leo; ‘ jackal- 
star’=Antares in Scorpio; sig-bil-sagga=Myra 
Ceti, south of Aries, the ‘ fire-star’ (or star of 
Nimrod or Gisdubar); ete. etc. In the whole lst 
there are only a few names which cannot now be 
identified. 

Babylonia was the home not only of Mathe- 
matics (see below) and Astronomy, but of 
Astrology. This is eloquently witnessed to by 
the so-called astrological work mentioned above, 
which bears the special title, γῶν Bel, ‘illumina- 
tion of Bel.’ The seers (6@ré) and magicians 
(mahhu), who are so often mentioned along with 
the priests, were, above all, ‘star-gazers’ and 
‘ prognosticators’; ef. Dn 2%, where already the 
name Kasdim (Chaldeans) appears as synonymous 
with magicians. That the μάγοι of Mt 2! were 
likewise Chaldzeans, is plain from various passages 
of the astrological work, where we read, ‘ Under 
such and such a constellation a great king shall 
arise in the land of Martw (Palestine), and peace 
and joy shall prevail in the land.’ 

If Bab. Medicine did not reach a level much 
higher than that of magical formule,* the ac- 
 beepaiesae of the Babylonians with Mathematics 

eserves all the fuller recognition. The subject 
will be best elucidated by a brief survey of the 
Bab. Metrology, from which admittedly all the 
ancient metrological systems (that of ancient 
Egypt included) were derived. “The latter cireum- 
stance proves indirectly how remote is the anti- 
quity to which the beginnings of the system 
must be carried back. Metrology, moreover, lays 
the foundation for the material civilisation of a 
people, as religion does for their spiritual develop- 
ment. For the Babylonians the connecting link 
between the two was Astronomy. 

First, as regards linear measure, we now know 
from the scale of Gudea (c. B.C. 2500), published in 
de Sarzec’s Découvertes, that the half-cubit (4 great 
cubit) was divided into 15 finger-breadths of 16°6 
mni.each. The ecubit thus contained 498 mm., and 
the great cubit (ammatu rabitu) 996 mm. These 
again were divided respectively into 30 and 60 
finger-breadths. Both the small and the great cubit 
were also divided into six equal parts, the former 
containing 6 x 5, the latter 6 x 10 finger-breadths. 
The latter system of division appears, for instance, 
in the tablet of Senkereh (17.44.1 iv.? 37), on the 
reverse of which are given the squares and cubes 
of the cubit from the number 1 up to 60, and on 
the obverse the fraetions and multiples of the 
eubit. We learn that a ‘reed’ (σὲ or kant) was 6 
ereat cubits ; a gar (written with the sign sha) 12 
στοῦ cubits; an wsh (stadium) 60 gar or 720 
ereat cubits; a kasbu (parasang) 30 wsh (6. 21 
kilomet.); and a douwble-kasbu 60 ush. In all pro- 
bability there was also a small kasbu, answering 
to the small cubit, and containing 10,800 cubits 
(c. 102 kilomet.). 

Besides its division into sixths, the cubit was 
divided also into 10 (5) hand-breadths (each of 6 
finger-breadths). Further, as we learn from the 


* Important conclusions can be deduced, however, from the 
Bab. literature, notably from the bilingual magical formule 
and from the Epic of Nimrod, regarding the nature of certain 
diseases. For instance, the ‘head-disease’ so frequently men- 
tioned, which is accompanied with violent fever, is erysipelas ; the 


* The proof of this will be found in Hommel’s art. ‘Ursprung | symptoms of GiSdubar’s illness are those of lues venerea ; while 


u. Alter ἃ. arab. Sternnamen’ in ZDMG, Bd. 45, pp. 592-619. 
+ The names of these passed in course of time from the Baby- 
lonians to the Arabs, Persians, Hindus, and Chinese. 


the disease of Ea-bani appears to have been leprosy. There 
is also frequent mention in the religious texts of fever and 
plague. 
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scale of Gudea, the finger-breadth (16°6 mm.) was 
divided into 180 parts, of which, however, the only 
ones in actual use were the τς (4%), a: (aos), 4 
(1755), ὁ (6) & (τ) ὁ (35), and ὁ (4%). The 
hand-breadth, whose minimum was taken at 99, and 
maximum at 99°6 mm., served, moreover, as the side 
of a cube which contained exactly a ka (nearly a 
litre), and which, when filled with water, weighed 
a great mina (c. 990 grammes). In the same way, 
as is well known, a cubical decimetre (7.e. a litre) 
of water weighs a kilogramme. In this most 
ingenious fashion did the Babylonians in that 
remote antiquity derive not only their superficial 
measures and their measures of capacity, but even 
their weights from a common standard, the hand- 
breadth. It is further to be noted that in the 
latitude of Babylon (31° N. lat.) the length of the 
seconds’ pendulum is 992°35 mm., which is almost 
exactly equal to the length of the Bab. double- 
cubit (990-996 mm.). 

From their linear measure the Babylonians de- 
rived also their reckoning of time. <A distance of 
360 double-cubits is covered by an average walker 
in 4 minutes (34, of the whole day), a great kasbu 
(21,600 cubits) in four hours or a night-wateh. 
Thus the kasbw was used to mark the periods of 
the day ; τὖς of a day (2 ho.) being a small, and 4 
a great kasbu. The reckoning was controlled by 
the observation that the sun requires exactly 
2 minutes (εἶσ of the double-hour) to traverse a 
space equal to his apparent diameter. Thus dis- 
covered, the system of reckoning by 60 (sussz, 
originally sudsu, z.e. 4 of 360) was adopted by the 
Babylonians as the fundamental principle of their 
whole metrological system. It was astronomy * 
then, in conjunction with the linear measures 
derived from the cubit and the hand-breadth, that 
gave birth to the famed sexagcsimal system, which 
spread from Babylon over almost the whole world. 
With this goes naturally the division of the circle 
into 720 (860) degrees; and the observation that 
the sixth part of the circumference of a circle is 
equal to the radius, stands also in the closest 
relation to the same system. Both the principles 
referred to were known to the Babylonians from 
the earliest times. 

By squaring the various linear measures, we 
obtain the corresponding superficial measure. As 
early as the time of the kings of Ur we meet 
with the ‘field’ (gan)=1800 ‘gardens’ (sar); and 


the ‘garden’ (60 sq. cubits ?)=60 gin.t Then the gin 


(1sq. cubit ?) was divided into 180 she. Besides the 
great gan of 1800 sar, there was originally a small 
gan of 180 sar; hence the great gan bears the 
name also of bur-gan (‘ten gardens’). The Baby- 
lonians, moreover, gave designations to pieces of 
land according to the amount of seed-corn required 
to sow them. Thus, e.g., they would speak of a 5 
gur corntield. This introduces us to— 

Measures of capacity. In Abraham’s time there 
were already three systems simultaneously in 
use: the gur of 360 ka, the gur of 300 ka (ἢ 
less than the first, and standing to it in the 
same relation as the gold mina of 50 shekels 
to the silver mina of 60 shekels), and the gur 
of 180 ka. The last-named system of reekon- 
ing, acc. to which the ka contained about 2 
litres, was the only one in use in the New Bab. 
period. Now, since the Heb. kor (13) contained 
180 kab (22), just as the Bab. gur contained 180 


* Especially through the ohservation that in the course of the 
apparent revolution of the celestial sphere, τς of the ecliptic (1.6. 
1 sign of the Zodiac) takes exactly two hours (7, of a sidereal 
day) to pass before the eye of one watching the starry heavens 
by night. 

t It is possible, however, that the length of side of the sar was 
60 great cubits, in which case its area would be 3600 sq. cubits, 
while that of the gin would be 60 sq. cubits, and of the she 4 of 
8, Βα. cubit. 
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ka, it is clear that the Hebrews borrowed both 
the names and the divisions from the Baby- 
lonians. The Heb. has even preserved the original 
and fuller form of the name /a, namely sad. 
Besides the ka (see above for its origin) there 
were also larger sub-divisions of the gur or kor, 
such as the pz or ‘ass’s burden’ (tmirw Heb. 27h) = 
1 gur; the ag (Heb. Bath or Ephah)=75 gur; the 
bar (Heb. Se’ah)=3, gur, ete. In addition to 
this, the ka (originally about a litre) was divided 
into 60 parts, which, as in the case of the mina 
and the sar, were called gin. Since among the 
Hebrews the Azn (77) was the 60th part of the kor, 
as amongst the Babylonians the gin was the 60th 
part of the ka, 77 must also be a Bab. loan-word. 
It found its way into Heb. through the medium 
of Egypt, where the Ain was the fundamental 
measure ; and the name ephah also comes from 
Egypt.* Besides this division of the ka into 60 gin, 
we meet with another into 10 gar (written sha). 

Finally, in regard to weights, the talent (gun, 
Semit. perhaps guggaru) contained 60 mine (mana, 
Semit. mani); the mina 60 shckels (gin with the 
sign ¢u, Semit. siklu ‘ weight,’ and, as the original 
measure, kuddu ‘ecup’); the shekel 360 (180) she 
(or grains of corn). But, as happened so often 
in the Bab. metrology, there were several systems 
of weight in use simultaneously: [1] The heavy 
mina of about 990 gr. (the weight of the ka filled 
with water, see above). [2] The light mina, which 
weighed 4 of the heavy, z.e. 6. 495 gr. (491-492 gr. 
in the case of the weights still extant). [3] A 
weight=% of the light mina (50 instead of 60 
shekels) used specially for gold, the so-called 
gold mina, usually =409-410 gr. Even ¢. B.c. 2000, 
however, there had come into use a gold mina of a 
higher (so-called royal) standard = 427% gr., as can 
be proved from a weight recently found at Nippur. 
[4] A weight about 4 more than the light mina, 
the Bab. suver mina=546 gr. Although the last- 
named is a derived and secondary weight, it is 
still very ancient, for its 60th part, the silver 
shekel of 91 gr., answers exactly to tle ancient 
Egyp. ked, which is likewise=9°1 gr. The Bab. 
ideogram for shekel has not only the pronuncia- 
tion Sila (dav), but also kuddu (Arab. kadah ‘cup’), 
and this kuddu is naturally the prototype of the 
Egyp. ked, which weighs exactly the same. Ten 
of these ked made up the Egyp. pound (deden, not 
uten) of 10 shekels (91 gr.), and in point of fact 
there was also a Bab. weight of 10 shekels, whose 
name was in Sumer. garasht and in Semit. tibni, 
but which was also designated absolutely abn 
‘stone’ (cf. 2 S 14% τῦρῃῃ! jay, and Pr 16" o> ‘aan, 
Bab. aban kisi). Three of these made up a half- 
mina, and six a mina. 

In regard to Bab. Art (architecture, sculpture, 
engraving, etc.), our former conceptions have been 


1 fundamentally changed by the excavations at 


Telloh and Niffer (in South and Central Baby- 
lonia). From these we see that as early as B.C. 
4000-8000 the bloom of art in Babylon was such as 
was In some respects never attained in later days, 
—a case quite analogous to that of Egypt in the 
era of the Pyramids. Under the older kings of 
Sirgulla the style of art is of course still some- 
what awkward and crude, but under the older 
Patesi it shows a high finish, 6.0. in the carving of 
the beautiful silver vases of En-timena (c. B.C. 3800) ; 
and the cylinder-seals and reliefs of the old kings 
of Agade (Akkad), ὁ. B.c. 3500, are still more finely 
executed. At Nippur, prior to B.c. 4000, architects 
already used the arch of burned brick, which 
formerly was supposed to have originated at a 


*The Egyp. word ephah (ipt) is, however, itself originally 
derived from the Bab. pitu. 

t This garash is the Perso-Indian karasha, which is also a 
weight of 10 shekels. 
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much later period. The Bab. temples, formed of 
brick lke Bab. buildings in general, were in 
‘stage’ form, and had either three or seven storeys, 
the latter number in imitation of the seven planet- 
spheres (see p. 216"). The oldest kings already refer, 
in their inscriptions, to palaces, and on a statue 
of Gudea (c. 2900) we find even the plan of such 
a building. The surface of each brick was stamped 
with an inscription of six to ten lines, and formed 
a square with a side of 330 mm. (z.e. ἃ of a cubit= 
1 Bab. foot). The science of hydraulics was also 
highly developed (dams, canals, sluices, cisterns, 
etc.). From the fragments of vases which still 
exist (beautifully ornamented, and in some cases 
with lengthy imscriptions), formed either of 
alabaster or of clay, we see that pottery had made 
great advances in the very earliest times. ‘The 
same is true of weaving. Long before the time of 
Abraham, the magnificent Bab. carpets and 
mantles were in high repute (cf. Jos 77). Music 
and poetry (on the latter see the remarks on Bab. 
hterature, below) were sedulously cultivated. As 
early as the time of Gudea we find a twelve- 
stringed harp portrayed. Tothe forms of poetry 
belonged, as we lave now learned, a_ highly- 
complicated strophic system, as well as the regular 
succession of a certain number of cadences, and 
finally the so-called parallelismus membrorum. 
The diorite statues of the Patesi of Sirgulla 
may confidently be matched against the famous 
statues of wood and diorite which belong to the 
Egyp. art of the so-called ancient empire. Special 
skill was displayed, however, by the Babylonians 
at all periods, in engraving; and their cylinder- 
seals, which date as far back as 6. B.c. 4000, show a 
fineness of execution which cannot but arouse our 
admiration. Mythological scenes are the favourite 
subject ; particularly common is the portrayal of 
such as belong to the circle of legends which 
formed itself around GiSdubar (Nimrod). The in- 
scriptions appended give, as a rule, simply the 
name and title of the owner of the seal and his 
father; but as these are frequently kings, such 
cylinder-seals not infrequently serve as important 
sources for the tracing of history. Metallurgy, 
finally, was also in an advanced stage in ey 
days. ‘The relation of silver to gold was in point 
of value 3 : 40, or 1 : 134, the same ratio as that of 
the ancient lunar month of 27 days to the 
solar year of 360 days. From the first we find the 
Babylonians acquainted also with the smelting of 
iron. The latter was originally obtained from 
meteoric stones, hence the Sumer. name an-bar, 
‘heavenly metal.? They had also learned the 
composition of bronze (Sumer. zabar, Semit. 
siparru) from copper and tin. They were ac- 
quainted even with the manufacture of glass. As 
early as c. B.C. 1500 we meet with cobalt-coloured 
glass as an artificial substitute for the costly lapis- 
lazuli imported from Media. 

The Literature of Babylon, as was to be ex- 
pected from a people so highly civilised, was of the 
most varied character and greatest extent. Un- 
fortunately, in spite of the numerous discoveries 
made by excavation (esp. the remains of actual 
libraries, inscribed on clay tablets), only the ruins 
of this literature have been preserved ; but in this 
form we have specimens of at least all the more 
important branches. 

First, as regards literature in the narrower 
sense, the poetry of Babylon, even the so-called 
secular cpic, e.g. the Nimrod-epos, bore an essen- 
tially religiouscharacter. ‘othe poetical fragments 
which have come down to us either in Sumerian 
alone, or (as is generally the case) with a Semitic 
interlinear translation as well, belong above all 
the numerous magical formule (with the title 
enna or shipéu, ‘incantation’), as well as a great 


number of hymns to the gods, and penitential 
psahns. While the first-named are composed in 
relatively old and pure Sumerian and generally 
written ideographically, the last two show an 
admixture of numerous later forms of speech: 
they contain Semit. loan-words and frequent in- 
stances of phonetie writing (the so-called wmi-sal 
forms or ‘women’s speech’ in opposition to the 
‘priests’ speech’ of the earliest period). From all 
this, the N. Babylonian and Semit. origin of the 
ρα τ psalms, and of a large number of the 

ymns to the gods, may be certainly inferred. 
Moreover, the line of thought in the penitential 
psalms, notwithstanding their being composed in 
Sumerian, is far more Semitic than Sumerian. In 
particular, there appear in them with tolerable 
clearness purer religious conceptions, approaching 
monotheism. While the magical formule cer- 
tainly go back to a very remote antiquity, the 
penitential psalms may possibly have taken their 
rise somewhere between B.C. 3000 and 2000, ὁ.6. in 
the last centuries before Abraham. In any case, 
they are essentially more recent than the formule. 

By far the greater half of the Bab. hterature 
was composed, however, only in the Semit. idiom 
of the country. This is true of certain magical 
formule (e.g. the so-called ‘burning series’ or 
makla, i.e. burning of wax figures of evil spirits or 
of witches) and many hymns to the gods. To the 
same class belong, above all, the epic poems, of 
which, fortunately, a whole series have come 
down to us, more or less. pertemy preserved. 
These poems might with equal propriety be called 
mythological texts, for the purely epic and narra- 
tive element in them is constantly mingled and 
combined with the mythological. The most im- 
portant and (as is proved by the order adopted for 
the zodiacal signs, the Ram, kusarikku, beiug last) 
the oldest poem is— 

(a) The Creation-epos. ‘When heaven above 
had not yet been named and earth below yet bore 
no name—but the ocean (apsi, ox), the primeval, 
their progenitor, and chaos (7ihdmat or mummu T.) 
the bearer of them all, yet mingled their waters 
together, when as yet no cornfield was cultivated, 
and no reed seen — when as yet none of the gods 
existed, no name they bore, destinies were not yet 
assigned, then were born the gods [of mum or 
chaos]; Lukhmu and Lakh4mu caine forth [first], 
ons grew up (=elapsed ἢ) Anshar and 
Kishar were born, long days passed by till at 
length Anu, Bel, and Ea were produced ; [but the 
son of Ea and Damkina was Marduk the creator 
of the world].’ So begins, in remarkable accord 
with Gn 1), this poem, whose comimenceinent 
has also come down to us in Greek in Damascius’ 
Quest. de primis principiis. The further course of 
events described is briefly as follows: ‘After the 
above-named gods originated from chaos, a strife 
arose between Tihimat(oi7n), the female personifica- 
tion of the primeval ocean, and the rest of the 
cods. Anu claims the right to decide the dispute ; 
Tihamat, however, declares war, and binds the 
tablets of destiny (cf. the Urim and Thummim of 
OT) to the breast of her consort Kingu. Anshar,* 
after fruitless attempts, through the medium of 
Anu, Ea, and Marduk, to conciliate Tihamat, 
sends to inform Lukhmu and Lakhamu_ that 
Marduk is prepared to undertake the conflict with 
Tihimat. ‘The detailed account of this conflict 
between the god of light, Marduk, and the dark 
primeval ocean, + makes up the 4th canto of the epos, 
which fortunately we possess complete. Marduk 

* Originally identical with Anu, An-Sar being=heaven’s host, 
but afterwards differentiated from him, and at a later period 
assimilated to AgSur (Damascius ’Accwpos). 

t In pictorial representations Tihamat appears as a dragon 
(hence the serpent of the Bab. boundary-stones) with ἃ lion’s 
head, hence she is called also dabbu, ‘liou.’ 
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conquers the dragon and his eleven helpers (ef. 
Job 913), eleaves Tihamat, and out of the one-half 
fashions the firmament of heaven, in whieh he 
assigns their plaees to the gods Anu, Bel, Ea, and 
to the moon and the stars, while out of the other 
half he fashions the earth. The eleven helpers were 

laced in the sky as the zodiacal signs, Merodach 
himself being the twelfth. The conneeted frag- 
ments still extant make it plain that thereafter 
followed a description of how plants and animals, 
and finally man, were all formed by Bel-Merodach. 
Beside this there was another Bab. myth, according 
to which it was the god Ea who formed man of elay. 
Moreover, in the epos, Bel the god of the air and 
of storm, whom the Babylonians portrayed with 
thunderbolts in his hand, is confounded with 
Merodach, a eircumstance which points to Babylon, 
whose tutelary deity, Merodach, was called the 
δες τα Bel. The original notion that the elder 

el (Semit. Bélw ‘lord’ κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν) was the 
creator, finds its eeho in Genesis (ef. the ‘spirit of 
God’ of Gn 13 with the Sumerian name of Bel, 
En-lilla, ‘lord of the air’ or ‘the wind’). 

(6) The so-called Nimrod-epos (cf. Gn 10%?*). 
The 12 cantos of this magnificent poem stand in 
evident relation to the 12 signs of the Zodiac, of 
which, however, it is no longer the Bull but the 
Ram that comes first. The hero Gisdubar, also 
called Narfidu (for Namridu), Namrasit, and 
Gibil-gamis, sprang from a city which afterwards 
eompletely disappeared, Surippak (on the river 
Surappu?). He becomes king of Ereeh, where he 
rules as a tyrant, until the gods create Ea-bani, a 
kind of Priapus, to destroy him. The two, however, 
strike up a friendship after Gisdubar has overcome 
a mighty lion. (This last scene is often depicted 
on cylinder-seals and reliefs.) Together they next 
deliver the city of Erech from the Elamite 
oppressor Khumbaba (Combabos). Istar, the 
goddess of love, now offers to Gisdubar her hand, 
which, however, is refused by the hero (Canto 6). 
Out of revenge Istar sends a scorpion, whose sting 
proves fatal to Ea-baini; Gisdubar himself she 
smites with an incurable disease. In consequence 
of this he sets out, in quest of relief, for the 
dwelling-place of his great-grandfather Sit-napisti 
(=rescue of life), the Bab. Noah (‘ Rest’ z.e. of the 
soul), far away on the ocean in the Isles of the 
Blessed. With this aim he first traverses, amidst 
great dangers, the land of MAshu (Central Arabia, 
avo or xp of the OT), and then crosses the 
waters of death to Sit-napisti, who (Canto 11) gives 
him a detailed account of his escape from the 
Deluge (see below), heals him of his disease, and 
ae him with the plant of life. The latter, 
10wever, is snatched from him on his way home 
by an earth-lion (1.6. a serpent). On his arrival at 
Erech, he bewails, in the temple of the goddess 
Ninsunna, the death of his friend Ea-bini, and 
wrays the god Nergal to restore the spirit of 
Ea-bant to him. With the granting of this re- 
quest, and a graphic deseription by Ea-b4ni of the 
under-world, the epos closes. 

(c) The Bab. Story of the Deluge. This is con- 
tained in the 11th canto of the Nimrod-epos (see 
previous section). When the great gods, with Bel 
in his quality of storm-god (Bel-Ramman) at their 
head, determined to send a flood,* Ea revealed to 
Sit-napisti in a dream how he might save himself 
by constructing aship. Ten gear (120 cubits) was to 
be the height of its sides, and the same was to be 
the width of its deck ; it was to have six storeys, 
each of which was to have seven divisions, while 

* As a judgment on the sins of the inhabitants of Surippak. 
This ig clear from the close of the Deluge-story, ¢.g. lines 184-5 
(or, acc. to another reckoning, 1. 170), whcre we read, ‘ Upon 
the sinner let his sin lie, and upon the transgressor his trans- 


gression, but let no flood come any more as a punishment upon 
man' (cf, the parallel in Gn 821), 


the area was divided into 9 parts (3 on each side of 
a square ἢ). Since the length is not specified, we 
are probably to think of the Bab. ark as square- 
shaped, thus forming a cube. On the 7th day the 
vessel was ready ; then for 6 days on end the rain 
fell in torrents, till on the 7th day again the 
storm abated. After other 7 days, during the 
whole of which the ark had been in sight of Mt. 
Nisir (‘rescue’), Sit-napisti sent forth a dove. 
‘The dove flew hither and thither, but since it 
found no resting-place, it returned. Then I sent 
forth a swallow,’ so proceeds the story, ‘and let 
it go; the swallow flew hither and thither, but 
since there was no resting-place, it returned. 
Then [ sent forth a raven, and let it go; the raven 
flew away, saw the abating of the waters, 
approached wading and croaking, but returned 
not.’ On the top of Mt. Nisir, S. of Lake_Ur- 
mia and KH. of Assyria,* and thus between Media 
and Armenia (Ararat), the ark stranded. The 
gods smelt with pleasure the odour of the seven 
vessels of incense offered by Sit-napisti; especially 
cratified was Istar, the goddess of the bow; and 
Ea besought Bel never more to send a flood upon 
the earth. Bel suffered himself to be persuaded,t 
took Sit-napisti and his wife by the hand, blessed 
them (cf. Gn 91), and translated them to Paradise. 

We have to note finally that here, as in the case 
of the Creation-epos, both the OT writers, the 
Jahwist (J) and the Elohist (P), have a surprising 
nuinber of points of contact with the details of the 
Bab. text, from which it is evident that these 
eoincidences carry us back to a very early date. 

(«ἡ Istar’s descent to Hades. Istar determines 
to descend to Hades to free the dead who dwell 
there. As she passes through the seven gates of 
the under-world, all her garments and ornaments 
are taken from her, and Nin-ki-gal or Allatu (for 
Aralatu), the goddess of Hades, orders her servant 
Namtar the plague-demon, to smite Istar with 
disease. Meanwhile in the upper - world all 
procreation ceases, owing to the absence of the 
goddess of love, until the gods send Uddusu- 
namir (‘his brightness is fair,’ a transposition of 
the name Namra-uddu or Nimrod) to Allat with 
the request that she would allow Istar to return 
to earth. 

(ὁ) The Namtar-legend. The gods are holding a 
banquet, and send to their sister Nin-ki-gal (Α]- 
latu), who had been carried off by Nergal, a message 
desiring that she would send for the portion of 
food meant for her. Thereupon she sends her 
herald Namtar to heaven. Nergal’s distrust is 
awakened by this intercourse between his wife and 
the heavenly powers, and he imagines that she is 
planning flight. Accordingly, although he loves 
her dearly, yet, tortured by jealousy, he resolves 
to have her put to death. He stations the four- 
teen watchers of the under-world as sentinels at 
the gates, and orders Namtar to strike off the head 
of Nin-ki-gal. The latter pleads with her husband 
to spare her life, and she will submit to any con- 
ditions, nay, will give to him the sovereignty over 
the earth. N ergal weeps for joy, kisses his wife, 
and wipes away her tears. Unfortunately, the 
other. parts of this legend, which has come down to 
us in a copy written in Egypt amongst the Tel el- 
Amarna correspondence, are of so fragmentary a 
character that it is impossible to extract from them 
a connected story. 

(f) The Adapa-legend (also derived from Tel el- 
Amarna). Merodach, the son of Ea, appears here 

* The Assyr. king Assur-nazir-pal mentions this mountain in 
connexion with an expedition to the land of Zamua. See 
ASSYRIA (p. 183»), 

+ It is worth noting that Bel, upon a similar occasion, 
namely, after his conquest of Tihimat, gives up his bow to 


Anu, who solemnly, in presence of all the gods, hangs it up in 
heaven (cf. the bow of Gn 913 which God sets ‘in the cloud’). 
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under the name of Adapa as the progenitor of man.* 
Adapa, who had broken the wings of the south 
wind, is cited before the god of heaven to justify 
himself. His father, Ea, counsels him not to 
accept of the food offered him there, as it will 
cause death. Adapa follows this advice, but finds 
that by his refusal he has forfeited immortality, 
since it was really the ‘food of life’ which Anu 
offered him. 

(g) The Etana-legend. Etana (jx 1 Καὶ 512) 
apphes to the sun-god for something to mitigate 
the pains of parturition for his wife. He is referred 
to the Eagle, which can furnish him with the 
requisite ‘birth-plant.? As Etana relates to the 
Eagle how in a dream (?) he had seen the gate of 
Anu and that of Istar, the Eagle offers to carry 
him up to heaven. The enterprise succeeds in the 
first instance, and the two arrive at the gate of 
Anu, but in flying to the gate of Istar the strength 
of the Eagle gives way, he falls headlong, and 
Etana atones for his presumption by his death. 
He is transferred as a demi-god to the under-world. 
Shortly afterwards the Eagle also loses his life 
through the cunning of a serpent whose young he 
had devoured. 

(hk) The legends of the god Zi (Sumer. Jm-dugud, 
the ‘storm-bird god’). Acc. to one form of the 
story, Ζῇ steals the tablets of destiny from Bel- 
Merodach, and Rammén and various other gods 
decline, from fear, to take them back from him. 
Ace. to another text, the god Lugal-banda (the 
moon-god) sets out for the distant mountain of 
δῶρα (in Central Arabia) to overreach Za by 
cunning. In the heavens the god Zf is represented 
by the constellation Pegasus, and Taurus (Mero- 
dach) is his son. 

(ἢ The legend of the god Girra (Nergal as god of 
war). A devastating imroad of the Sutzi (the 
Semitic nomad tribes of Mesopotamia) directed 
against Babel, Sippar, and Erech, is in dramatic 
fashion connected with the conflict of Nergal and 
his herald, the fire-god (or Nebo), with Merodach, 
the tutelary god of Babylon. The mention of the 
Assyrians and the Kassites plainly indicates that 
this poem did not originate prior to the so-called 
Kassite period. 

Special mention is due also to the second tablet 
(written entirely in Semit.) of the exorcism-series 
shurpu, in which the priest in the form of a long 
litany inquires what may have been the trans- 
gressions that have brought the punishment of the 
gods on the man who is possessed or sick. ‘Has 
he perchance set his parents or relations at variance, 
sinned against God, despised father or mother, lied, 
cheated, dishonoured his neighbour’s wife, shed his 
neighbour’s blood?’ ete. ‘The coincidences with 
the Heb. Decalogue, and with the Egyp. Ptah- 
hotep sentences or the Trial of the Dead before 
the 42 judges of the dead, are unmistakable. 

That the Babylonians, as well as the ancient 
Egyptians, possessed also historical narratives in 
romance-form, is proved by the stories of Sargon 
of Agade and Kudur-Dugmal. The former of 
these has also come down to us in Greek from the 
pen of Atlian, only that the Gr. writer has con- 
founded the name of Sargon with that of Gilgames. 
Sargon is the illegitimate son of a princess, who 
gives birth to him in secret and exposes him to 
perish. The child, however, is brought up by a 
cardener, and in the end comes to the throne. 
The only new element ‘lian introduces into the 
story is that the boy was rescued by an eagle. 
(This is prob. due to a mistaken combination with 
the Etana-legend.) ‘The legend (in metrical form) 


* In Berosus’ list of the patriarchs, Adapa (Alaparos is a con- 
fusion with Ilaprat, the name of the messenger of Anu) is the 
son of Aloros (2.6. the goddess Aruru, the wife of Ea) and father 
of Amelon (aimélu=man). 


of the invasion of Babylonia by the Elamite king 
Kudur-Dugmal (a later form of Kudur-Lagamar) 
furnishes at the same time the best proof of the 
historicity of Gn 14. For the Heb. narrative is in 
accord with the original inscriptions dating from 
the time of Khammurabi (Amraphel), and not with 
the later Bab. legend. Yet the latter is what we 
should have expected if the Hebrews had first made 
acquaintance with the matter of Gn 14 during the 
Exule. The history knows of only the father of 
Iriaku (Arioch) of Larsa, who was king of Iamutbal, 
and resided at Dfr-ilu on the Elam.-Bab. frontier ; 
the legend, on the other hand, makes of the city 
Dar-ilu a son of Iriaku, viz. Dir-makh-ili, of whom 
neither the Bible nor the inscriptions contain any 
notice. 

Of great variety, although not belonging in the 
stricter sense to literature, are the other com- 
ΠΆΘΗ: of Bab. writing. Tables of paradigms and 
exical-lists served to facilitate the learning and 
practice of the Sumer. speech. But along with 
these there were also lists containing only Semitic 
words (the so-called synonym-lists) and forms (e.g. 
the word-table, WAZ v. pl. 45). As an intro- 
duction to the complicated wring, there were 
syllabaries and collections of signs. Very numerous 
also are the commentaries which the Babylonians 
have left to us. These deal partly with the 
poetical literature, especially with the rare words 
that oceur in it, and partly with the explana- 
tion of legal and agricultural terms in the old 
Bab. contract-tablets (the so-called ana-ctti-su 
series), In such instances whole laws are some- 
times quoted verbatim, so that we thus get a 
climpse of the most ancient codes of the Baby- 
lonians. The contract-tablets themselves, which 
have come down to us in great abundance from all 
epochs of Bab. history, do not indeed belong to 
literature, but deserve special mention here because 
they supply us with the most interesting informa- 
tion not only about business but about all the 
possible details of private life. 

A sort of counterpart to the lexical-lists is pre- 
sented by the lists of names of places, countries, 
temples, officials, and stars, as well as the numerous 
lists of gods. We must mention also the numerous 
omen-texts, medical prescriptions, astronomical 
and mathematical tables, and finally some lists 
connected with the history of literature (e.g. a list 
of epic poems with the names of the authors or 
collectors). The historical literature will be dealt 
with below, when we come to speak of the sources 
of Bab. history. How the most important of the 
latter, namely, the inscriptions, were brought to 
light, we learn from the intensely interesting 

History of Excavations. As early as 1802 the 
first considerable Bab. inscription, on the so-called 
Caillou de Michaux, a boundary-stone of the 12th 
cent. B.C., was brought to Europe, and soon after- 
wards, through the efforts of the East India 
Company, a whole collection of Bab. antiquities 
(among them considerable inscriptions of Nebuch- 
adrezzar) was brought from Bassorah to the 
British Museum and the East India House. But 
it was not till 1811 that Mr. C. J. Rich, the re- 
discoverer of Nineveh, was able to explore more 
thoroughly Hillah, the ruins of ancient Babylon. 
In the fifties archeological research was resumed 
in Babylonia by the Englishmen, W. K. Loftus, 
J. E. Taylor, and A. H. Layard, who discovered 
the ruined sites of Niffer (Nippur), Warka (Uruk or 
Erech), Senkereh (Larsa), Mukayyar (Ur), and Abu 
Shahrein (Eridu); and by the Frenchmen, Fresnel 
and Oppert, who instituted further excavations at 
Hillah (Babel and Borsippa). In these ruins Just 
named, in 5. Babylonia, the inscriptions discovered 
were all brief, but on account of their antiquity 
they were proportionately important. These con- 
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sisted for the most part of so-called brick stamps,* 
although in Babel more considerable inscriptions 
were found, dating especially from the period of 
the New Bab. empire. Meanwhile Henry Rawlin- 
son had deciphered the Bab. version (the so-called 
third form) of the trilingual Achzemenideean in- 
scription of Persepolis. The key was found in the 
old Pers. version (the so-called first form), which 
had already been interpreted by G. F. Grotefend 
(1802), Rawlinson, and Burnout, and which had 
been proved, by the two last named in particular, 
to be in an Indo-Germanic language. The work of 
deciphering the third form (whereby also the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Ninevite monuments 
became readable and intelligible) was continued 
and perfected in the sixties by the talented 
Hincks, the Englishman E. Norris, and the Parisian 
scholar Julius Oppert. Later on, in the seventies, 
the excavations in Babylonia, notably at Babel 
and in the surrounding country, were continued, 
especially by George Smith and Hormuzd Rassam. 
In the course of his last expedition (1880-1881) 
Rassam discovered the ruins of Sippar-Agade at 
the modern Abu-Habba, along with the archives 
of the ancient temple of the sun. Moreover, by 
digging in Tell Ibrahim, 10 Eng. miles E. of Babel, 
he was able to prove once for all that this was the 
site of the ancient Kutha, as Rawlinson had already 
conjectured. 

The work of bringing to light the oldest civilisa- 
tion of Babylonia (Sumer. as well as Semit. ), leaving 
out of account the small beginnings of Loftus and 
Taylor, has been due especially to the Frenchman de 
Sarzec, and to the American University of Penn- 
sylvania (Peters and others, and at a later period, 
above all, J. H. Haynes and the scientific director 
of the fund, Prof. H. V. Hilprecht). Through 
their excavations at Telloh (1876-1881) and at 
Niffer (1888-1896), the history and archeology of 
Babylonia have been enriched asthey had never been 
before ; from c. B.C. 5000 we can trace continuously 
the civilisation of Babylonia by aid of monuments 
and inscriptions. Instead of the cuneiform proper, 
the oldest inscriptions still use linear signs, in 
which it is often quite possible to trace clearly the 
figures that form the basis of the system. The 
Americans also discovered at Niffer nearly 1000 
contract-tablets of the so-called Kassite period, 
whose dates now enable us to fix with certainty 
the exact succession of the then reigning monarchs. 

Of ‘finds’ outside Babylonia, we must men- 
tion above all the clay tablets which were dis- 
covered at Tel el-Amarna in Upper Egypt (see 
AssyriA). Among these there are letters to the 
Pharaohs not only from Bab. kings, but also from 
a great many Phen. and Pal. governors. The 
Bab. writing and language were then (c. 1400 B.c.) 
employed for diplomatic communications over 
almost the whole of W. Asia. The Elamites too 
borrowed their mode of writing from the Baby- 
lonians, as at a later period the Armenians did 
from the Assyrians. Further, it is becoming ever 
more probable that even the so-called Can. or 
Phen. form of writing, to which the 8. Arabian is 
most nearly allied, was derived not from the 
Egyptians, but from the Babylonians, and as early 
indeed as 6. B.c. 2000. It 15 ἃ transformation into 
cursive of a number of old Bab. signs, and may 
have originated in E. Arabia about the time of the 
first N. Bab. dynasty, which was of Arabian 
descent. 

Sources for Bab. History. These are, first 
and foremost, the inscriptions discovered in course 
of the excavations we have described; but the 


* The only exceptions were Senkereh (Larsa) and the adjacent 
Tel Sifr; for there Loftus found a great number of old Bab. 
contract-tablets dating from the time of Kbammurabi and 
Iriaku (or the epoch of Abraham). 


Assyr. libraries brought to light in the palaces of 
Nineveh have also supplied us with a number of 
copies not only of the Bab. religious writings, 
but also of historical records. In the art. ASSYRIA 
we have already spoken of the so-called ‘synchron- 
istic history’ and of the ‘ Bab. chronicle.’ During 
the last two decades there have been recovered 
also numerous remains of Bab. libraries, esp. from 
the time of Nebuch. downwards, reaching as far 
as the Seleucid period. ‘To these we are indebted 
not only for the many Lab. dupliwates of the 
remains of Bab. literature hitherto known only 
from the library of Assurbanipal, but also for not 
a few passages that are entirely new. Even at 
Tel el-Amarna, as was already remarked (p. 221°), 
the fragments of two ancient Bab. legends about 
the gods were found. 

Apart from the innumerable contemporancous 
and original monuments of Bab. kings, and the 
contract-tablets so important for a knowledge of 
chronology and of private life, not to speak of 
other records of a more private character, we have 
to mention as a historical source of the very first 
rank the great Bab. List of Kings. This contains 
the names of the kings of Babel from the Arab 
dynasty down to the last native king Nabonidus 
(Nabu-na’id), with note of the length of the reign 
of each. We have already (p. 222) referred to 
some poetically embellished traditions. On the 
omen-lists, as they are called, and on the great astro- 
logical work, as important historical sources for the 
old Bab. era, we shall speak afterwards, when we 
come to deal with the history of Sargon and the so- 
called younger kings of Ur. Amongst extra-Bab. 
sources, the first rank must be assigned to the 
OT writings (Gn, esp. chap. 14, the Bks of Kings, 
the Prophets, esp. Jer, Ezk, Is 40-66, and finally 
Ezr-Neh). Only a secondary place belongs to the 
scanty notices of classical writers, whose import- 
ance is specially due to the fact that they have 
preserved for us some valuable citations from the 
work (unhappily lost) of the Bab. priest Berosus. 
For the New Bab. period, and esp. for the topo- 
graphy of Babel, a valuable authority on many 
points is Herodotus, who himself visited Babel 
in the course of his travels. Also in Strabo’s 
geography we find several interesting details 
regarding Babylonia. On the other hand, the 
information must be pronounced rather untrust- 
worthy and inexact which the extant fragments of 
Ctesias give us concerning Bab. history. We have 
already (see ASSYRIA) said all that is most essential 
about the value of the so-called Canon of Ptolemy 
(2nd cent. A.D.) for Bab. chronology. In con- 
junction with the so-called Bab, Chronicle, which 
runs parallel to it, and the list of kings (which 
unhappily is not free from gaps), whose starting- 
point was first accurately fixed by aid of the Canon, 
the latter forms the most important source for the 

Chronology. Besides the Canon of Ptolemy 
and the Assyr. and Egyp. synchronisms already 
described iu art. ASSYRIA, important chronological 
data are supplied by the later historical inscrip- 
tions, esp. those of Nabonidus, and by some 
earlier monuments. In using these data, however, 
it must always be borne in mind that in all pro- 
bability, as early as the time of Assurbanipal, the 
Bab. chronographers had already fallen into the 
error of making the first two dynasties in the list 
of kings successive instead of contemporaneous. 
Consequently, a number of the following dates 
must be reduced by 368 years, the duration of the 
second dynasty. 

a. A boundary-stone, dated the 4th year of king 
Bel-nadin-apli (Hilprecht, Old Bab. Inserip, i. pl. 
30), informs us that from Gulkishar, king of 
the sea-land (ὖ.6. Gulkisar, the sixth king of 
the second dynasty), to Nebuch. 1., there were 
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696 years. Now, since Bel-nadin-apli was the 
immediate sueecessor of Nebuch. 1., the first four 
years of his own reign must be added to the 
above number, giving us the round number of 
700 years between the death of Gulkisar and the 
time when the boundary-stone was set up. As 
the latter date is c. B.C. 1118, the death of Gul- 
kisar would have to be dated B.c. 1818, or a few 
decades later, for the round number 700 may, if 
need be, stand also for 650 or 660. 

b. Sennacherib relates that 418 years before the 
destruction of Babylon (B.c. 689), Marduk-nadin- 
akhi, the contemporary of Tiglath-pileser 1. of 
Assyria, carried away two images of gods from 
the Assyr. city of [kall&ti to Babylon. This im- 
plies that in B.c. 1107, and during the reign of 
Marduk-nadin-akhi, Babylonia had the upper 
hand of Assyria. Now it so happens that a 
boundary-stone, dated the 10th year of Marduk- 
nadin-akhi, records a great victory gained that 
year over Assyria, so that this 10th year will be 
B.C. 1107, or, in other words, the first year of M.’s 
reign must be dated B.c. 1117. 

6. Assurbanipal, in connexion with the conquest 
of Elam (c. 640 or later), mentions that the image 
of a god brought back by him from Elam to Erech 
had been carried away from the latter city 1635 
years before, by Kudur-nankhundi. This invasion 
of Babylonia by the Elamites must accordingly 
have taken place c. B.c. 2275. It is quite possible, 
however, that, for the reason stated above, this 
last number ought to be reduced by 368 years, and 
that the date should be B.c. 1907. 

ἃ. Nabonidus relates that he restored the temple 
E-ulmash at Sippar-Anunit (2.6. Agade), which 
had not been restored since the reign of Shaga- 
raktiburiash 800 years before. This gives us as 
the year of the death of the latter (which took 
place 750-800 years before Nabonidus, who himself 
reigned B.C. 555-539) a date somewhere between 
B.C. 1300 and 1350. (See further below, under 
Kurigalzu 11.). 

e. In the same inscription (WAJ, v. pl. 64) 
Nabonidus states that 3200 years before himself, 
the old king Narfm-Sin, son of Sargon (now known 
to us from the inscriptions as Sargaéni-shar-ali, 
king of Agade), founded the temple of Samas at 
Sippar. This carries us to the high antiquity of 
B.C. 3750 for the reign of Narim-Sin. This figure, 
however, for the above reason, should certainly be 
reduced to c. B.c. 3400. 

f. Nabonidus further mentions, in an inscription 
which found its way to the Brit. Museum in 1885, 
that Burnaburias restored the temple of the sun 
at Larsa 700 years after Khammurabi. Since 
this undoubtedly refers to the more celebrated 
monareh of that name, Burnaburias 11. (c. 1400~ 
1375),* we are enabled thus to fix the date of 
Khammurabi’s reign at c. B.c. 2100. And, as a 
matter of fact, we obtain c. 2139-2084 as the date 
of his reign, if we follow the later custom of 
adding together the years of dynasties A and B 
as if they had been successive instead of con- 
temporaneous, and if we assume (with Dr. Peiser, 
Zettsch. f. Assyr. vi. 264-271) as the probable 
duration of dynasty C only 399 instead of the 
traditional 576 years (6 sosses and 39 years, instead 
of 9 sosses and 36 years). In reality, however, 
Khammurabi, the contemporary of Abraham, must 
have reigned B.C. 1772-1717 or 1949-1894. 

History of Babylonia. As far back as we 
can go, and thus in any ease considerably earlier 
than B.c. 4000, we find Sumerians and Semites side 
by side in Babylonia. Yet we can see clearly 


enough—(1) that the Semites in the earliest period 
were settled for the most part in the N.W., and 
that they penetrated into Babylonia from Meso- 


* In any case, Burnaburias τ. reigned only 40 years earlier. 


potamia (Harran), while the Sumerians, at a very 
early date, were confined to the extreme S.E. of 
the Euphrates region; (2) that the Sumerians 
were the founders of Bab. civilisation, and that in 
the remotest antiquity they certainly at one time 
occupied the whole of Babylonia. The Semites 
not only employed at all times the Sumerian 
writing, Which they accommodated as they best 
could to their purposes, but for a long time (at 
least for official records, such as dedieatory inserip- 
tions) they used the Sumer. language as well. It 
was not till shortly before Sargon of Agade (e. 
B.C. 3500) that in N. Babylonia inscriptions began 
to be composed also in Semitie. 

At the period to which the oldest hitherto dis- 
covered inscriptions belong, the canal running 
from N. to S. (the modern Shatt-el-Hai), and 
uniting the Tigris with the Euphrates, formed the 
boundary between two very ancient kingdoms— 
the Sumer. kingdom of Sirgulla (Lagash) or Girsu, 
lying to the E. of the above-named canal, and the 
Semit. kingdom of Uruk (Erech) and Ur to the W. 
of the same canal. A part of the latter kingdom, 
probably the region between Ur, Arabia, and the 
Persian Gulf, on the right bank of the Euphrates, 
was already known as Ki-Ingi, z.e. region of Ingi, 
a name which soon came to be applied to the 
whole kingdom of Erech, but more especially to 
that part of it which lay in S. Babylonia, to the 
W. of Sirgulla. The oldest form of this name 
appears to have been Imgur or Imgir. From ΜΝ - 
Imgir arose in course of time, through dialectical 
pronunciation, Shimir, Shumir (from the time of 
Khammurabi onwards the name for S. Babylonia) ; 
while the intermediate form Shingar has been 
preserved in the Heb. “ρὸν, Shinar, properly Shing- 
har (Gn 10" 11). The oldest religious centre of 
the kingdom of Sirgulla was Nun-ki or Uru-dugga 
(Eridu, see above, p. 215°), while that of Erech and 
of the Bab. Semites in general was Nippur, with 
its sanctuary of Bel of ancient fame. Ace. to 
Talmudic tradition, the biblical Calneh (Gn 10%, 
ef. Is 10° LXX, τὴν χώραν τὴν ἐπάνω Βαβυλῶνος καὶ 
Χαλαννή, οὗ ὁ πύργος ὠκοδομήθη) was only another 
name for Nippur, and, in point of fact, in an 
enumeration of the most important cities of Nim- 
rod’s kingdom (Babel, Erech, Acead, Calneh), 
a dies could seareely be omitted. 

third kingdom which meets us even in the 
oldest inscriptions (e.g. in those of king En-shag- 
sag-anna [Bel-shar-shime?]) as a rival of Erech, 
is that of Kis (written Kis-ki). This name was 
also borne at a later period by a city that lay 
some three leagues N.E. of Babel. A close con- 
nexion subsisted between this Kis, whose popula- 
tion was also undoubtedly Semitic, and a city on 
the Tigris called Sabban (written Ud-ban-ki, ‘ city 
of the hordes of the bow’), probably the later 
Opis. In the oldest dedicatory inscriptions found 
at Nippur, we find mention not only of priest- 
prince (Patesi, e.g. a certain Utuk), but also of 
‘ings of Kis (e.g. En-bil-ugun and Ur-Dun-pa- 
uddu or Amil-Nabu). 

One of the most remarkable of the above- 
named kings of Erech was Lugal-zag-gi-si (Semit. 
perhaps Sharru-mali-im&kki-kini, ‘the king is full 
of eternal strength’). He calls himself ‘ king of 
Erech, king of the world (kalamma),’ while to his 
father Ukush he gives only the title ‘patesi of 
Gishban’ (‘ bow-city,’ 7.e. Harran in Mesopotamia). 
Besides Erech, he possessed also Ur, Larsa, Nippur, 
and Gishban (Harran); Sippar-Agade and Babel 
appear as yet to have played no part in history, 
while both in Kis and in Sirgulla their own kings 
held sway. The date of these old kings of Erech 
must be fixed at the latest at somewhere before 
B.c. 4000. Judging from the type of writing, this 
period included also a certain Lugal-ki-gub-ni-gul- 
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gul (Sem. perhaps Sharru-mushaklil-manzazi) and 
his son Lugal-si-kisal, both of whom style them- 
selves ‘king of Erech, king of Ur.’ The kings of 
Sirgulla, En-ghigalla, and Uru-kaginna must also 
be assigned to the same era. While the two last- 
named very ancient monarchs have left us only a 
few inscriptions, we have all the more monuments 
of Ur-ghanna (acc. to others to be read Ur-Nin4), 
and of his grandson E-dingirrana-du.* The latter 
in particular, who by preference styles himself 
‘natest,’ instead of ‘king,’ of Sirgulla, must have 
been a great warrior. The so-called ‘ Vulture- 
Stele’ (now in Paris), the earliest monument of 
old Bab. sculpture, and other recently-discovered 
stones, give us both by word and by picture a 
detailed account of his great victory over the cities 
of Gishban (Harran), Kis, Sabban, and Az, and 
the consequent deliverance of Erech, Ur, and 
Larsa from the hands of the N. Bab. Semites. It 
is an interesting circumstance that already at this 
date there is mention also of a city A-idinna 
(Semit. Naidu), in which we may recognise with 
certainty the ‘Nod in front of Eden’ of Gn 435, 
It is, perhaps, the same city which meets us some 
centuries later under the name Agade (Akkad) or 
Sippar-Anunit. To the nephew of E-dingirréna- 
du, the patest En-timinna, we owe a silver vase, 
remarkable for the fineness of its execution, with 
the figures of animals portrayed upon it. As 
dedicatory inscriptions of this patest have been 
found also at Nippur, he must certainly, hike his 
uncle, have had possession also of N. Babylonia. 

This hegemony of Sirgulla over Erech and Nippur 
may have existed about and after B.c. 4000. 

During the following centuries, however, we 
find Nippur again in the hands of Semit. kings, 
who arrogate to themselves the proud title dugal 
kish, t.e. ‘king of the world.’ + To these monarchs 
(Ma-ishtu-su and Alu-musharshid) we owe the 
earliest known of Bab. inscriptions composed in 
Semitic. They resided either at Kis or at Agade. 
Shortly thereafter (c. B.c. 3500) we meet with the 
first real kings of Agade (see above, p. 224%), Sar- 
géni-shar-ali (later curtailed to Sarg4ni) or Sargon, 
and his son Naram-Sin, the latter of whom, how- 
ever, no longer styles himself ‘king of Agade,’ 
but ‘king of the four quarters of the world’ (shar 
kibrati arba‘i). An omen-tablet, dating from a 
later period, tells us of great expeditions of Sargon, 
reaching as far as the coast of the Mediter., which 
is perfectly credible, for it was the conquest of 
Syria that led to the introduction of the title 
‘king of the four quarters of the world,’ which 
was actually assumed by Sargon’s son. And the 
evidence that Narim-Sin extended his sway far 
beyond the limits of Babylonia is furnished by 
the inscription, coupled with a portrait of him, 
which was found at Diarbekr in N. Mesopotamia, 
and by the alabaster vase which is entitled ‘a 
piece of booty from the land of Magan,’ 1.6. Arabia. 
That at this period the Bab. sway extended over 
N. Syria, Mesopotamia, Elam, and N. Arabia, 
may be regarded as certain, and one of the most 
recent ‘finds’ of de Sarzec has proved also that 
amongst the vassals of Narim-Sin was a patesi 
of Sirgulla, named Lugal-ushumgal. 

Whether the rule of these kings of Agade en- 
dured yet longer we know not. On the other 
hand, the pates: of Sirgulla must have for many 
centuries maintained their supremacy over S.E. 
Babylonia. One of these, the famous Gudea, prob- 
ably extended his sway over even the whole of 
Babylonia. In his numerous and lengthy inscrip- 


* Or E-dingirrana-ginna, The name=‘ bringing (going) into 
the house of his god.’ 

t The determinative of place being omitted. ‘King of Kis’ 
would be dugal Kish-kv; but, at the same time, the title lugal 
kish contains a play upon the name of the city Kis. 
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tions, all composed entirely in Sumerian, he boasts 
of having brought the stones and timber for his 
buildings from the most diverse regions and moun- 
tains of the west country (Martu) and Arabia. 
Moreover, he conquered Elam, especially the part 
of it known as Anshan (‘asses’ Vanes Special 
interest is awakened by the mention of the cedar 
mountain Amanu, the mountain Ibla (for Libla, 
2.@. Lebanon?), the mountain Tidanu of Martu 
(Dedan in the E. Jordan district), and the name 
Martu itself (for Amartu, 1.6. land of the Amor- 
ites). Of Arabian districts, we find named not 
only Magan (originally Ma‘an?) or E. Arabia, but 
also Milukh (N.W. Arabia, probably including the 
Sin. peninsula), Kh&kh (near Medina), and Ki- 
mash (‘district of Mash,’ the modern Gebel Sham- 
mar). Khakh yielded gold dust, Milukh gold 
dust and precious stones, Magan and Ki-mash 
copper. Notwithstanding all this, Gudea no- 
where styles himself ‘ king of the four quarters of 
the world,’ whence it appears plain that he did not 
actually possess these regions outside Babylonia, but 
simply ensured by treaties the passage of his cara- 
vans through them. Of his predecessors (Ur-Ba’u, 
Nam-maghani, Ur-Ninsun, etc.) we know nothing 
of this kind; their sphere of activity was probably 
restricted to Sirgulla. Gudea’s son, Ur-Ningirsu, 
was still patest of Sirgulla, but shortly thereafter 
a king of Ur named Ur-gur, who was probably of 
Semit. origin, succeeded in subjugating the greater 
pare of Babylonia. In almost all the cities of 

abylonia (Ur, Erech, Larsa, Nippur) we encounter 
temples built by him, and he was, at the same 
time, the first to assume the title ‘king of Ki- 
Ingi and Ki-bur-bur (Akkad),’ which, at a later 
period, was rendered ‘ king of Sumer and Akkad.’ 
But it was his son Dungi who succeeded in de- 
throning the last patest of Sirgulla, one Idimméni 
(written Gullu-ka-ni). Dungi also built a temple 
for Nin-Shu-anna (2.¢e. ‘lady of Babel,’ to be identi- 
fied with Zarpanit the wife of Merodach), and for 
Nergal πὸ πὸ ΚΕ πρὶ the temple of Shit- 
lam at Kutha, as well as various temples at Sir- 
gulla and Girsu (Telloh). To what period Ur-gur 
and Dungi are to be assigned cannot unfortunately 
be determined with certainty, since we do not 
know whether the space of time that intervened 
between them and the kings of Nisin was a long 
ora short one. Thevery latest date we can assign 
to Gudea is c. B.c. 2500, to Ur-gur and Dungi of 
Ur c. 2400, and to the kings of Nisin c. 2300-2100 ; 
but it is quite conceivable that Ur-gur and Dungi 
reigned as early as c. 2700-2600, and Gudea ec. 
2800. It must further be mentioned that there 
are Semit. as well as Sumer. inscriptions, in which 
Dungi styles himself not ‘king of Ki-Ingi and 
Akkad,’ but ‘king of the four quarters of the 
world,’ a circumstance which points to the fact 
that he must have held possession of part of Syria 
and Elam, and thus, as a matter of course, of 
Mesopotamia. 

About the same period we have to place a 
certain Mutabil, governor of Ddr-ilu, who calls 
himself ‘breaker of the heads of the people of 
Anshan (Elam), uprooter of Barakhsi.’ Since his 
special god is Gudi (=Nabfi?), and his capital 
Dar-ilu, it is certain that the Elamite district of 
Tamutbal, whose capital was also Dar-ilu, derived 
its name from him (Elam. ta=land, and Mutha! 
=Mutabil). The land of Barakhsi is already 
mentioned, in conjunction with Elam, by Alu- 
musarsid of Kis, as a conqucred region; the name 
reminds one both of Barkhazia (a Median province 
in time of Tiglath-pileser 11.) and of the well- 
known Barsua (for Barakhsi may be read Bara’si). 

Of the same date, in all probability, are the 
bricks, found by ΔΊ. Pognon, of the three patesi 


of Ashnunna (or Umliash), viz. [baltpil, Ur-Niigis- 
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zidda (or Amil-Nusku), and Kullaku. It is differ- 
ent with the inscription of king Anu-banini of 
Lulub, found in the mountains of Batir (the 
modern Ser-i-pul near Holvan), and esp. with that 
of king Lasirab of Guti. The character of the 
signs used justifies us in assigning these to a 
much earlier date, about the time of Narfim-Sin 
of Agade, or shortly thereafter. 

The kings of Nisin, of whom we now know a 
whole series (Ishbi-Nergal, Amil-Nindar [Ur-Nin- 
ib], Libit-Istar, Bur-Sin, Idin-Dagan, and Ishmi- 
Dagan), were, as their names show, Semites. They 
held Nippur (which is always named first in their 
inscriptions), Ur, Eridu, Erech, and Nisin; and, 
like the middle kings of Ur (Ur-gur and Dungi), 
they style themselves ‘king of Ki-Ingi and Ki- 
bur-bur (Sumer and Akkad).’ The site of Nisin 
has not yet been accurately determined ; αὖ ἃ later 
period it was pronounced Isin, and in the time of 
the so-called Pashi-dynasty (12th cent. B.C.) was 
the seat of a Bab. governor, on the same footing 
as Babel itself, Khalvan, Namar, and Ushti. 

The last of these monarchs, Ishmi-Dagan, was 
followed by the so-called younger kings of Ur. 
The first of these was one Gungunu, probably, as 
his name suggests, a usurper. Besides him we 
know of thrce successive kings, Ini-Sin, Bur-Sin 
(written differently from the king of Nisin of the 
same name), and Gimil-Sin. In addition to Ur, 
they held in Babylonia certainly Nippur and 
Eridu, and styled themselves not ‘king of Ki- 
Ingi and Akkad,’ but uniformly ‘king of the four 
quarters of the world.’ Numerous contracts of 
sale, dating from this period, testify not only to 
the flourishing condition of trade, cattle-breeding, 
and agriculture, but also to the political import- 
ance of the kingdom. These kings of Ur waged 
successful wars against Zapshali (on the borders of 
Cilicia and Syria), Elam (Anshan), Lulub (in N.E. 
of Babylonia), Sabu, and Ki-mash (in N. Arabia), 
and other territories. Several of these countries 
became Babylonian vassal-kingdoms, whose princes 
married Babylonian princesses. This was the case, 
e.g., With Zapshah, Anshan, and Markhasi. 

Nevertheless, these kings of Ur do not appear to 
have had possession of the whole of Babylonia ; for 
the great astrological work, ‘ Illumination of Bel,’ 
which originated at this epoch, and which once 
names even king Ini-Sin, makes it plain that be- 
sides the kings of Ur there were kings of Kisharra 
(Sumer. Av-sharra, synonym. with kish, ‘world’) 
and Akkad. These are mentioned even as rivals 
of the Ur monarchs. We hear also of kings of 
Imgi (cf. Ingi in the name Ki-Ingi). Since Imgi 
became afterwards the ideogram for Kaldu, 
‘Chaldees,’ this will, at the time of the kings of 
Ur, have been the designation of the extreme south 
of Babylonia, the so-called ‘sea-land.’ The astro- 
logical work mentions also foreign enemies, such 
as Elam and Anshan, Guti, the Sutzan nomads, 
Ishnunna, the island of Bahrein, Nituk or Dilmun, 
the land of Khattu, and very frequently the land 
of Martu. If this first mention of the Hittites is 
highly interesting, still more worthy of our atten- 
tion 15 the connexion in which Martu (the west 
Jand) is introduced. This implies that at that 
period Ur exercised supremacy over tle whole of 
Palestine (inchiding the eastern Jordanic territor 
and Ceele-Syria). For, when the king of K1- 
sharra (N. Babylonia) in passing snatches the 
sceptre of Ur, Martu at the same time falls into 
his hands. The name Sab Manda (or Umman 
Manda, a designation at a later period of the Scy- 
thians and Medes) also occursin the astrological 
work, where it is apphed to the Elamite mountain- 
cers, Who carried off the image of Bel (the god of 
Nippur). 

To the same period (c. B.C. 2100-1900 at the 
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latest) ought to be assigned, in all probability, 
certain kings of Erech, who have left us inscrip- 
tions, viz. Sin-gashit (who, hike Gisdubar, styles 
himself son of the moon-goddess Nin-sun, and 
whose possessions, besides Erech, included the 
Elamite border-land of Amnanu) and Sin-gamil. 
A vassal of the latter, named IQ-ma-ilu (properly 
Ili-ma-Gisdubba, but generally called simply 
Tla-ma), the son of Nab-shimia, was the founder 
of the so-called 2nd dynasty in the Bab. list of 
kings (B.C. 1948-1580). Within the last decades 
of the younger kings of Ur falls also the attack 
upon Erech by the Elamite monarch Kudur- 
nankhundi (see above, p. 224*). 

The younger kings of Ur were followed by the 
kings of Larsa (c. B.c. 1900-1750 at the latest). 
One of the first of these was Nuér-Rammdn, who 
takes the title ‘shepherd of Ur, king of Larsa.’ 
His son Sin-idinna first arrogated to himself the 
additional title, ‘king of Ki-Ingi and Ki-bur-bur 
(Sumer and Akkad),’ which implies that he must 
have extended his sway from the region of Ur and 
Larsa as far as N. Babylonia. is successors 
bore the same title; we know two of them— 
one whose name also began with Sin, and another 
the Elamite king’s son Jri-Aku, who as king 
of Larsa took the names also of Rim-Sin and 
Arad-Sin. (All three forms of the name mean 
‘servant of the moon-god.’) 

About the same time as Sin-idinna assumed the 
title ‘king of Sumer and Akkad,’ an Arabian 
dynasty established itself in Babylon, which now 
for the first time becomes of political importance. 
This is dynasty A of the Bab. Hst of kings. Ace. 
to the most probable reckoning, it lasted from 1884- 
1580 B.c.,* and its kings were the following :— 


years ears 
Sumu-abi. . 15 Samsu-ilina 36(son of former) 
Sumu-la-ilu . 35 Abishu’a . . 25 Ξ 
ΖΑ ἢ - . . 14(sonof former) |) Ammi-satana 25 ἐν 
Apil-Sin . . 18 τὸ Ammi-zaduga 22 Pe 
Sin-muballit 30 Pe Samsu-satana 31 ~ 


Khainmu-rabi 55 ἜΣ | 
As we mentioned already, Iri-Aku, the contem- 
orary of Khammurabi, was of Elamite origin. 
His father Kudur-Mabuk was king of the border- 
land of Iamutbal (see above, p. 225°). It was the 
latter who, under the protection of the Elamite 
king Kudur-Lagamar (see above, p. 222”), dethroned 
the Semite kings of Larsa, and installed his son 
Iriaku in their place. In an inscription Kudur- 
Mabuk even calls himself adda (i.e. in W. Scmit. 
malik, ‘king’) of Martu. This renders perfectly 
intelligible the account given in Gn 14 of Kudur- 
Lagamar’s (Chedorlaomer’s) attack upon tle terri- 
tory extending from Sodom to Elath. King Tud- 
ghul (Tidal) of Guti (Goiim), and Khammu-rabi 
(semiticised Kimtu-rapaltu, hence Amarpal, the 
Amraphel of Gn 14!) of Babylon, were vassals of 
the Elamites. As early as the reign of Sin- 
muballit, Iriaku had captured the city of Nisin, as 
we learn from dates in contract-tablets. An in- 
scription of Iriaku’s further mentions the capture 
of Erech. The later Bab. legend (see above, p. 
229) could even tell of a plundering of Babylon by 
Kudur-Lagamar. Theenergetic Khammurali(prob. 
B.C. 1772-1717) succeeded, however, in shaking off 
the Elamite yoke, and in driving not only Iriaku of 
Larsa, but also his father Kudur-Mabuk, out of 
Babylonia. In this way the supremacy over the 
west land (Martu) came into Khammurabi’s hands, 
as is perfectly established by recently discovered 
inscriptions, in which not only Khammurabi, but 
his third successor Ammi-satana, take the title 
‘king of Martu,’ in addition to such Bab. titles as 
‘king of Babel,’ or ‘ king of Sumer and Akkad.’ 


*It is certainly no fortuitous circumstance that in Egypt, 
about the same period, an Arabian dynasty, the so-called Hyksos, 
held rule. 
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From the time of Khammurabi onwards, the 
city of Babel (Bab-ili, ‘gate of God,’ Sumer, Ka- 
dingirra and Tin-tir, the latter =‘ seat of life’) con- 
tinued to be the residence of the Bab. monarchs. 
Although the above-named king was of Arabian 
descent, yet the Babylonians, down to the latest 
generations, considered him, on account of his ex- 
pulsion of the Elamites and his eanal works, to be 
the real founder of the Bab. kingdom, which from 
lis time onwards was inseparably assoeiated in 
men’s minds with the metropolis Babel. The pros- 
perity of the country under his rule and that of his 
successors 15 witnessed to by a number of contract- 
tablets. In one of the latter, dating from the 
relgon of Apil-Sin, we encounter Abi-ramu as a per- 
sonal name, as the father indeed of one Sha-martu ; 
showing that the biblical name Abraham was 
current in Babylonia even two generations earlier 
than Khammurabi. Nearly about the same date 
falls also the founding of the Assyrian empire (see 
ASSYRIA). This took its rise probably from Nisin, 
for Resen of Gn 10/7 is the same name as Nisin (cf. 
Unuk with Uruk, Erech), and the royal name, 
Ishmi-Dagan, meets us both at Nisin and at Assur, 
and that too at the earliest period, c. B.c. 1800. 

The Arabian dynasty (A in kings’ list) was in all 
probability succeeded immediately by the so-called 
Kassite dynasty (Ὁ of list, c. B.c. 1580-1180), which 
derives its name from the ancient designation 
Kash for Elam. This explanation is to be pre- 
ferred to that which derives the epithet from 
Ἰζοσσαῖοι, the wild mountaineers who were subdued 
by Sennacherib, and who by him are eertainly 
called Kassi. The founders of the Kassite dynasty 
were natives rather of the extreme south of Baby- 
lonia, bordering upon Elam, the region which was 
ealled Kardunias, t.e. land of the Kardu (dialeeti- 
eally Kasdu) or Kaldu. In the time of the Kassite 
dynasty this name was extended to designate the 
whole of Babylonia. 

The first king of this dynasty was Gaddash (in 
kings’ list Gandish), who styles himself ‘king of 
the four quarters of the world, king of Sumer and 
Akkad, king of Babalam.” We have no very 
exact details till we come to the seventh king, 
Agu-kak-rimi (also called simply Agu), the son of 
Ur-Ziguruvash. Ile calls himself ‘king of the 
Kassites and Akkadians, king of the wide land of 
Babel, who eauses numerous peoples to settlein the 
land of Ashnunnak, king of Padan (Mesopotamia, 
ef. the OT ‘ Paddan-arani’) and Alman (the distriet 
E of Mesopotamia and 5. of Assyria), king of the 
land of Guti, widely extended peoples, the king 
who rules the four quarters of the world.’ He 
records how he brought back from the land of 
Khani (N. Syria) the images of Merodach and 
Zarpanit, which had formerly been carried off. 
Khani (also called Akhfanu, Iakh4nu, and Khiana) 
is the region between Carchemish and ‘Azaz, hav- 
ing Arpad for its capital. The proper home of the 
Hittites was Khani-rabbat, the ‘great Kheta-land’ 
of the Egyp. inscriptions, to the N. of the above 
region, between Mar‘ash and Malatiyeh. As the 
territorial name Khattu was probably originally 
Khantu, an invasion of Babylonia by the Hittites 
must have taken place shortly before the reign of 
Agu-kak-rimi. Now the accession of the latter 
must be dated c. B.c. 1500, and this mention of 
predatory ineursions of the Hittites into Babylonia 
thus tallies pretty well with the first mention of 
the Hittites in the Egyp. inscriptions under 
Tahutmes III. (B.C. 1503-1449). 

With the third or fourth successor of Agu-kak- 
rimi begin the relations of Babylonia with the 
aspiring empire of Assyria. (The details have 
already been fully given in article AssyRIA, hence 
in what follows we shall notice only what has no 
connexion with Assyr. history). The first kings 
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about whom we again possess detailed information 
are those who had diplomatic relations with the 
Pharaohs Amenhotep II. and Iv., and whose 
letters have been recovered through the famous 
‘find’ of clay tablets at Tel el-Amarna (see above, 
p. 2234). The eircumstance that at that period 
(shortly before and after B.c. 1400) Babylonian was 
the language used for official communications all 
over W. Asia, is now readily explained as the con- 
sequence of the hegemony of Babylon over the 
western land, whicli endured for centuries (from 
the time of the younger kings of Ur till ec. 
B.C. 1600). 

From the correspondence between Kallimma- 
Sin of Kardunias and Nimmuria (Amenhotep III.) 
of Egypt, we gather that the father of Kallimma- 
Sin (probably Kurigalzu 1.) had formerly given his 
daughter in marriage to Amenhotep III., and that 
a daughter of Kallimma-Sin’s is now to be sent to 
the harem of Amenhotep. The same subjeet, that 
of marriage and gifts, is discussed in the letters of 
king Burnaburias 11. (B.c. 1410-1380?) to Nap- 
khuraria (Amenhotep Iv.) the son of Nimmuria. 
Burnaburias speaks of himself as the son of Kuri- 
galzu, and of the latter as the contemporary and 
friend of Amenhotep III.; presumably, therefore, 
LB. was a younger brother of Kallimma-Sin, who 
must havedied young. Of the Assyrians B. speaks 
as his own subjects, but of the land of Kinahhu 
Canaan) as an Egyp. province through which his 
ambassadors have to pass. Itis also mentioned that 
the friendly relations between Egypt and Babylonia 
date from the time of the Bab. king Kara-indas, 
i.e. the fourth or fifth predecessor of Burnaburias 
11. Burnaburias 11. was eee succeeded by 
Kudur-Bel (who reigned at least eight years) ; then 
eame Kara-khardas, the son-in-law of the Assyr. 
king Assur-uballit, who reigned but a short time, 
and was sueeeeded by his son Kadashman-kharbv I. 
The latter conquered the Sutaan nomads, and 
constructed fortresses for defence against them in 
the land of Amurri (Ceele-Syria). On account of 
his relationship, however, to the Assyr. king, he 
was not regarded as a genuine Kassite, and was 
assassinated. Shuzigas (or, acc. to another account, 
Nazibugas) was placed upon the throne, but was 
immediately deposed by the Assyrians, who in- 
stalled in his place Assur-uballit’s grandson, AKuri- 
galzu 11. (1364-1320?) who was still in his minor- 
ity. It is impossible to say for certain whether the 
previously mentioned (p. 224*) Shagaraktiburias, 
the son of Kudur-Bel, was a rival king (perhaps 
during the minority of Kurigalzu 11.}, or whether 
he directly followed Kudur-Bel. The first, how- 
ever, appears the more likely. In a recently-dis- 
covered passage of the synchronistic history (ZP, 
new series, v. 108) there is reference to internal 
complieations during part of the reign of Kuri- 
galzu ll. The latter, the ‘king without an equal,’ 
was a powerful monarch; he conquered the city of 
Shasha in Elam, 1.6. tle well-known Susa, and 
assumed the title of ‘king of Sumer and Akkad, 
king of the four quarters of the world.’ The name 
of the Elamite king whom he conquered was 
Khurba-tila. Kurigalzu 11. was succeeded by 
Nazi-maruddas (1320-1295), Kadasman -turgu 
(1294-1278), Kadasman-burias (1277-1276), an un- 
named king (1275-1270), Shagarakti-survas (1269- 
1257), Bibétas (1256-1249), Bel-Sum-idind (1248- 
1247), Kadashman-kharbi IT, (1247-1246), and Lvam- 
man-sum-idina (1246-1240). See AssyriA. Under 
the last three Babylonia had much to suffer from 
the inroads of the Elamite king [Kidin-khutrutas. 
An upward movement, however, again took place 
during the 30 years’ reign of Ltammdn-sum-ugur 
(1239-1209) and the reigns of his son Jeli-sipar 
(1208-1194) and his grandson Marduk-pal-idina 
(1193-1181). Yo the time of these three kings 
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belong the oldest known boundary-stones with the 
zodiacal signs portrayed upon them.* (These are 
fully desea Berl by 'T. G. Pinches, in his Guide to 
the Nimroud Central Saloon, London, 1886, pp. 
44-55). After the last of these Kassite kings 
Zamama-sum-idina (B.C. 1180) and Bel-sum-idina 
(1180-1177) there followed a Semitic reaction, 
which connects itself with the 

Dynasty of Pashi (1177-1048). Unfortunately, 
the name of the founder of this new dynasty is un- 
known. The fourth, in all probability, of its kings 
was Nabi-kudurri-uzur (Nebuchadrezzar) J., the 
son of Nindar-nadin-sumi (written Nin-ib-sum-mu). 
He waged war on the mountaineers of E. Babylonia 
(including Elam), and also on the land of Martu. 
Unfortunately, his inscriptions do not make it 
perfectly clear with what part of Syria he engaged 
in hostilities, but it appears to have been the 
district of Antilibanus, for in an inscription which 
ought probably to be ascribed to him there is 
mention of a war against the peoples of the land 
of Khattu and against Ammananu (οἷ. Lamanan 
of the Egyp. inscriptions). From an elegiac poem 
we learn that the statue of Bel had been captured 
by the enemy, but was then recovered by Nebu- 
chadrezzar. On this occasion the king consulted 
the ancient oracles of the astrological work 
‘Ijlumination of Bel,’ where in point of fact there 
is mention of the return of the statue of Bel from 
Elam to Nippur in the time of the younger kings of 
Ur. From all this it is quite plain that when 
Nebuchadrezzar received the kingdom it was in a 
dilapidated condition. 

Nebachadrezzar was succeeded by Bel-nadin- 
apli. Then came Marduk-nadin-akhi (see above, p. 
224*), who reigned B.C. 1117-c. 1100, Marduk-sapik- 
zirvm, and Rammdn-pal-idina (see ASSYRIA). The 
next to the last of the eleven Pashi kings was 
Marduk-akhé-irba (B.C. 1064-1052). To his reign 
belongs a boundary-stone, on which we read the 
name of a Khabirite, Kudurra the son of Basish, 
along with a certain Kassa and one Khirbi-Bel. 
We know also of a Khabirite, Kharbi-shipak, from 
another text which treats of campaigns of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians in Pheenicia (WAZ, 
pl. 34, No. 2). This shows that the Khabiri, who 
play an important réle in the Tel el-Amarna corre- 
spondence as enemies of Jerusalem, cannot possibly 
be the Hebrews, but must have been Kassite 
Babylonians. 

The Pashi dynasty was followed by the kings of 
the Sea-land, 1.6. the district in the extreme south 
of Babylonia. The Kassite nationality of this 
dynasty, which lasted from B.c. 1043-1022, is 
evident from the names of its kings—Simmas- 
shipak, Ea-mukin-ziri, and Kaéssi-nadin-akhi. 

The next dynasty was that of Bazi, which in- 
cluded three kings who reigned from 1021-1002, viz. 
L-ulmash-shakin-shumi, Nindar-kudurri-uzur, and 
Amil-Shukamuna. These were followed by a single 
Elamite king, whose name has not been preserved 
(1002-996). ‘This whole period, from the end of the 
Pashi dynasty, was a stormy one. Shortly before, 
the temple of Samas at Sippar had been destroyed 
Py the Sutzan nomads; then during the reign of 
Kassf-nadin-akhi there was a great famine—so 
that the land had no rest. It was not until the 
next, once more a Babylonian dynasty, that better 
conditions were again inaugurated (B.C. 995-732). 
The first king, Nabd-mukin-apli, to whose reign 
an extant boundary-record must be assigned, 
reigned 36 years (B.C. 995-960), and Nabd-nal- 
idina, who is known from Assyrian history as 
a contemporary of Assur-nazir-pal, also had a 
reign of more than 30 years (c. B.C. 885-853). Be- 

* For the proof that it is really the twelve-fold division of the 


Zodiac that is represented here, see F. Hommel’s ‘ Astronomie 
der alten Chaldaer’ in Ausland, 1891-1892. 


tween these two reigns there is an unfortunate 
gap, which as yet is represented by only a few 
names. Only the last four kings of this dynasty 
are included in the kings’ list. 

To Nabf-pal-idina we owe the beautiful Cultus- 
tablet of Sippar, which is adorned with a relief of 
the sun-god. It was this king that restored the 
temple of the sun which had lain in ruins since 
the ravages of the Suteans, and re-established his 
worship in Sippar. From the reign of his son 
and successor Marduk-§um-idina down to the rise 
of the New [Babylonian empire under Nabo- 

olassar, the history of Babylon, so far at least as 
known to us, is connected in the closest fashion 
with that of ASSYRIA (to which article the reader 
is referred for details), During this period Baby- 
lonia was in complete political dependence upon 
Assyria. When independent movements show 
themselves, they proceed almost invariably from 
the Kaldi (Chaldeans) in 8. Babylonia, who were 
the Semitic successors of the Kassites, and from 
the nomadic Aramzean tribes between Elam and 
Babylonia. The best type of these Kaldi princes 
is Marduk-pal-idina IT., the Merodach-baladan of 
OT, and contemporary of Sargon and Sennacherib 
(see ASSYRIA). A votive inscription of his (in the 
Berlin Museum) contains a grandiloquent descrip- 
tion of the prosperity of the land under his sway 
as compared with the misery of the ‘rulerless 
time’ that preceded his reign. 

Of Chaldean origin were also the founders of 
the New Babylonian empire, Nabopolassar and 
his son Nebuchadrezzar 11. 

Nabi-pal-uzur (B.C. 625-605) wrested his inde- 
pendence from Assyria, and caused himself to be 
proclaimed king of Babylon. We have inscriptions 
of his, in which he speaks of building temples at 
Babel and Sippar, and of constructing a canal at 
the latter city. Some Bab. cities, however, such 
as Erech, still belonged to the Assyr. king Sin- 
Sar-iskun. With the view of conquering and 
dethroning the latter, Nabopolassar allied himself 
with the Manda king (Arbaces? See ASSYRIA), 
z.e. With the leader of the Medo-Scythian hordes. 
While Nabopol. advanced in person with his army 
against N. Mesopotamia, the Manda hordes burst 
into Babylonia, where they plundered the cities 
that still owned the Assyr. sway, and into Assyria 
itself, where, 6. B.C. 607, Nineveh fell into their 
hands, and was utterly destroyed. In order to 
help Nabopolassar, who was hard pressed by the 
Assyrians, the Manda invaded also the territory 
of Harran. It was upon this oceasion that the 
very ancient temple of the moon, which existed 
there, was destroyed. Thus, by the aid of the 
Medes, the Babylonians came once more into 
possession of Mesopotamia, and so paved the 
way towards Syria. There, in B.c. 605, at Car- 
chemish, the crown-prince Nebuchadrezzar defeated 
Necho of Egypt, and in consequence of his victory 
was acknowledged as sovereign lord by the whole 
country as far as the 5. border of Palestine. 
Amongst others, homage was done to him by 
Judah in the person of its king Jehoiakim. The 
news of his father’s death recalled Nebuchadrezzar 
to Babylon. 

Nabi-kudurri-uzur II. (the Nebuchadrezzar of 
OT), during his long reign of 44 years (B.C. 604- 
561), contrived to make Babylonia in the fullest 
sense the heir of the shattered Assyr. empire. At 
the same time, by his building activity, he con- 
verted his capital Babylon into one of the most 
magnificent and most beautiful cities of antiquity. 
His chief attention was directed to the Bel-temple 
Sag-illa at Babylon, and the Nebo-temple Zidda 
at Borsippa, but he by no means neglected the 
temples at Sippar, Kutha, Erech, Larsa, and Ur. 
In addition he constructed in Babylon new streets, 
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embankments, and palaces (cf. the Greek legend 
of the ‘hanging gardens’ of Semiramis), and forti- 
fied the city by double walls, so strong that it 
might be deemed impregnable. 

As the inscriptions of Nebuch. speak of almost 
nothing but his buildings, we have to gain in- 
formation about his numerous wars from various 
extra-Babylonian sources, such as the OT and the 
classical writers. We know the course of events 
in Judah, where, at the instigation of the warlike 
Pharaoh Hophra (Apries), Zedekiah, a Babylonian 
vassal, renounced his allegiance, an act to which 
Nebuch. replied by laying siege to Jerusalem 
(2 K 25), The fall of Jerusalem in B.c. 587 led 
to the exile of the Jews in Babylon (B.c. 586-537), 
and made of Judah a Bab. province. A similar 
fate befell the other states which, in reliance upon 
Egypt, had withheld their tribute from Babylon, 
viz. Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Sidon. ‘Tyre, 
liowever, in spite of a 13 years’ siege, could not be 
taken, but had to resume payment of the former 
tribute. Hophra, after the defeat of his army by 
Nebuch. (B.c. 587), ventured on no further attack, 
and it was not till 568 that Nebuch. again took 
the field against Egypt (where meanwhile Amasis 
had dethroned Hophra), and occupied some parts 
of the Delta. Of a war carried on by Nebuch. 
against the Arabs of Kedar we know from Jer 
498-33, In the course of the war which the Median 
king Cyaxares waged with Lydia, Nebuch. used 
his influence, after the battle on the Halys, B.c. 
585, to bring about peace between Lydia and 
Media. By this politic step he prevented his 
dangerous rival from becoming too strong. Within 
the reign of Nebuch. also falls an event, which at 
a later period under his successors proved to have 
been charged with fateful issues for the New Bab. 
empire,—the occupation of Elam by the newly- 
arisen kings of Ansan in N. Elam. As late as 
the beginning of Nebuch.’s reign Jeremiah knows 
of reigning kings of Elam (Jer 25%), whereas in 
585 Ezekiel already speaks of the Elamites as dead 
and gone (Ezk 32%). We know that an Indo- 
Germanic prince of Pers.-Achemenidean origin, 
named Teispis (Tsheispis), proclaimed himself king 
of Ansan 6. B.C. 600. He was the great-grand- 
father of the famous Kuras (Cyrus), and he left 
behind him two sons. The elder, Kuras by name 
(grandfather of Cyrus), fell heir to the kingdom 
of Ansan, which he probably enlarged by conquer- 
ing the rest of Elam; the younger, Ariaramna, 
founded for himself a kingdom in E. Iran. He 
was the grcat-grandfather of ‘Darius the Mede,’ 
the future king of Persia. What share Nebuch. 
had in this conquest of Elam we know not, but 
some share in it is suggested by a recently-dis- 
covered inscription, according to which Nebuch. 
brought back an image of Istar from Susa to 
Erech. 

The son and successor of Nebuch. was Amautl- 
marduk (the Evil-inerodach of OT), who reigned 
from 561-560. It was he who released the unfor- 
tunateJehoiachin of Judah from his prison (2 Κα 25°’), 
Failing to establish himself on a right footing with 
the priests, he was murdered by his own brother-in- 
law, Nergal-shar-uzur (the Neri-glissar of classical 
writers), who had the priests upon his side. 

Neriglissar (B.C. 559-556) was married to a 
daughter of Nebuch., and even during the reign of 
the latter enjoyed the greatest consideration, as is 
prove by various contract-tablets. Like his father, 

el-Sum-iskun, he bore the title rub imga (‘the 
exalted sage’), a circumstance which proves at 
the same time that Neriglissar is to be identified 
with the Rab-mag (=rubié imga) Nergal-sharezer 
of Jer 393, Nerigl.’s inscriptions tell us of his 
building of temples and of the completion of his 
palace in Babylon. The passage which runs, ‘ the 


rival and adversary I destroyed, the foes 1 exter- 
minated, the insubordinate opposers I consumed,’ 
refers not only to the murder of Amil-Marduk, but 
also to foreign enemies, in whom we should probably 
recognise the same Manda hordes whom Nabonidus 
shortly afterwards drove back from Mesopotamia. 
Neriglissar died in 556, leaving a son scarcely 
come of age, Libashi-Marduk, who, according to 
the judgment of the priests, was not fit to rule on 
account of ‘bad character’; and was consequently 
deposed the same year. A Babylonian, not a 
Chaldee, was called to the throne in his room, 
Nabu-naid (‘the god Nebo is exalted’), the 
Nabonidus of the classical writers, who reigned 
from B.C. 555-539. He was more a lover of anti- 
quarian research than an energetic ruler. He 
rebuilt a whole series of the oldest Bab. temples, 
e.g. at Sippar, Larsa, and Ur, and at the same 
time instituted elaborate inquiries into the history 
of the building (cf. the dates that have been thus 
recovered, above, p. 2943), On the other hand, with 
the most painful shyness he avoided Babylon, even 
when its situation was one of extreme peril; it 
was his son Bel-shar-uzur, the Belshazzar of 
Daniel, who, in the capital, carned on the work of 
government, without, however, bearing the title 
of king. Nabonidus’ first concern was to rebuild 
the ancient temple of Sin in Harran. The Manda 
king Istuvigu (1.6. the Median prince Astyages) 
had, however, invaded Mesopotamia, and it was 
only when he had been repelled through the assist- 
ance of king Kuras of Ansan (1.6. the well-known 
Cyrus king of Persia, B.C. 558-530) that Nabonidus 
was able to prosecute his building design. This 
repulse of the Manda took place 6. B.C. 554 or 553. 
Through his decisive victory over Astyages (B.C. 
550), Cyrus became at the same time king of the 
Median empire; consequently the Bab. Chronicle 
now calls him ‘king of Parsu,’ instead of giving 
him his official title, ‘king of Ansan.’ In the year 
547 took place the successful campaign of Cyrus 
against Creesus of Lydia, during which Nabonidus 
and the king of Egypt had joined the league 
formed against Cyrus. The latter was now 
master of the whole of Asia Minor. The punish- 
ment of Egypt was deferred till the time of Cyrus’ 
successor Cambyses (B.C. 525), but that of Baby- 
lonia came in 539, in which year (16th Tammuz, 
i.c. about the beginning of July) Cyrus got posses- 
sion of Babylon, through the treachery of its 
priests, without drawing a sword. Three and a 
half months later he made his triumphal entry 
into the city, and eight days afterwards his 
general Gubaru (Gobryas) caused the king’s son, 
i.e. Belshazzar, to be put to death (cf. also Dn 5). 
Nabonidus was spared, and banished to Karmania. 
This was the end of the independence of Babylonia, 
and the beginning of the great Persian world- 
empire. Nevertheless, the kings of Persia did every- 
thing possible to mitigate the lot of the Baby- 
lonians: they allowed the native form of worship 
to continue ; exalted Babylonian to the rank of one 
of the three languages of the empire (Persian, 
Elamite, Babylonian; see above, p. 223"); and 
called themselves upon Bab. inscriptions ‘king of 
Babel, king of the countries.’ Under the mild 
rule of Cyrus, the day of return also drew nigh for 
the Jews who had remained true to the old home. 
Thus the end of the Bab. empire means at the 
saine time the beginning of the Jewish community, 
whose real commencement coincides with the re- 
building of the temple predicted in Is 44%. When 
in the latter passage Cyrus (Koresh) is called by 
J” ‘my shepherd,’ there is here an allusion to the 
Elamite etymology of the name Kuras (‘shepherd’). 
According to Strabo, the Aryan name of Cyrus 
was Agradates. [ 
The later history of Babylon is bound up with 
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that of Persia, and afterwards of Alexander the 
Great and his successors, the Seleucid and Arsacid 
kings. The names of all these rulers occur in 
connexion with the dating of Bab. contract-tablets 
and in other inscriptions. There is extant, for 
instance, a cylinder-inseription of Antiochus ‘Soter 
from Birs Nimroud, in which also the queen 
Stratonike (Astartanikku) is commended to the 

rotection of the Bab. gods. Not only so, but the 

ab. literature, even bilingual (Sumer.-Semit.) 
hymns not excepted, was still copied out and 
cherished as late as the Parthian era. The agri- 
cultural impoverishment of the country under the 
Parthians led, however, to the gradual dying out 
of the tradition of the priests which had been so 
long preserved. The knowledge of the ancient 
writing and speech was utterly lost until in our 
own century it was recovered through the acute- 
ness and enthusiasm of European scholars, and is 
now in ever-increasing measure shedding light upon 
the history of the most ancient civilisation, but 
above all upon biblical history. 
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A. H. Sayce, On an Accadian Seal, London, 1871 (Journ. of 
Philology); Accadian Phonology, Trans. of Philol. Soc., London, 
1877; Fr. Lenormant, La langue primitive de la Chaldée et les 
idiomes Touraniens, Paris, 1875, Etudes Accadiennes, 3 vols. 
Paris, 1873-1879 ; F. Hommel, Die sumero-akkad. Sprache, Leipzig, 
1884 (Zeitsch. f. Keilschriftf.), The Sumer. Language and its 
A finities, London, 1886 (JRAS), Sumer, Lesestiicke, Miinchen, 
1894, Der bab. Ursprung d. egypt. Kultur, Munchen, 1892; 
P. Haupt, Akkad. u. sumer. Keilschrifttexte, Leipzig, 1881-1882, 
Die than) Sprache, Berlin, 1883; R. E. Briinnow, 4 Classified 
LTist of Cun. Ideographs, Leyden, 1889; A. Amiaud et L. 
Méchinaux, Tableau comparé des écritures Bab. et Assyr., 
Paris, 1887; C. F. Lebmann, Die Existenz ἃ. sumer. Sprache 
(against Halévy’s Recherches critiques sur Vorigine de la 
civilisation Bab., Paris, 1876, and other pamphlets by the same 
author), Leipzig, 1892 (ch. 4 on Samas-sum-ukin making up more 
than a third of the whole book). 

(C) TRANSLATIONS, COMMENTARIES, ETC.—E. Schrader, Ketlin- 
schriftl. Bibliot. vol. 111. (Bab. historical inscriptions), Berlin, 
1890-1892, vol. iv. (juridical texts by F. Peiser), Berlin, 1896, 
vol. v. (the Tel el-Amarna letters by H. Winckler), Berlin, 1896 ; 
C. Bezold, Die Achemenid. Inschr., Leipzig, 1882 ; H. Zimmern, 
Bab. Busspsalmen, Leipzig, 1885; CO. F. Lehmann, Samas-sum- 
ukin, Konig von Bab., Leipzig, 1892 (see also above, under (B)); 
B. Meissner, Bettruge z. altbab. Privatrecht (contract-tablets of 
the time of Khammurabi), Leipzig, 1893; H. Zimmern, Bettrtige 
z. Kenntniss ἃ. bab. Religion (1. die Beschwérungstafeln 
‘Surpwu’), Leipzig, 1896; K. L. Tallqvist, Die assyr. Besch- 
worungsserie ‘Makia,’ Helsingfors, 1891, 1894 (Acta Soc. 
Fennicw); L. W. King, Bab. Magic and Sorcery, being the 
prayers of the lifting of the hand, London, 1896; P. Haupt, Die 
sumer. Familiengesetze, Leipzig, 1879; H. Pognon, Inscrip. 
Bab, du Wadi Brissa, Paris, 1887; Fried. Delitzsch, Bab. Weilt- 
schopf.-epos, Leipzig, 1896. 

(D) CIvVILIsaTION, ASTRONOMY, RELIGION, Erc.—F. Hommel, Die 
semit. Volker u. Sprachen, vol. 1., Die Vorsemit. Kulturen in 
Aigyp. u. Bab., Leipzig, 1883, Die Astronomie ἃ. alten Chaldéer, 
Stuttgart (in tbe weekly journal ‘Ausland’), 1891, 1892; P. Jensen, 
Kosmologie ἃ. Bab., Strassburg, 1890; A. H. Sayce, Hibbert 
Lectures (Religion of the ancient Babylonians), London, 1887, 
ΠΟΗ͂, 1st ed. 1893, 5th ed. 1895; Ed. Stucken, Astralmythen ἃ. 
Hebr., Bab., u. Aigyp., Leipzig, 1896; A. Jeremias, Bab.-Assyr. 
Vorstell. v. Leben n. ἃ. Tode, ans 1887; Fr. Lenormant, La 
magie chez les Chaldéens, Paris, 1874 (Eng. tr., London, 1877), 
La divination et la science des présages chez les Chaldéens, Paris, 


1875; C. P. Tiele, Gesch. ἃ. Relig. tm Altertum, i., Gesch. ἃ. 
egyp. u. ὦ. bab.-assyr. Relig., Gotha, 1895; Fr. Lenormant, 
Les origines de (histoire, 2 vols. Paris, 1880, 1882; H. Gunkel, 
Schopfung u. Chaos, Gottingen, 1895; De Clercq et J. Ménant, 
Catalogue method, et raisonné de la collection de Clercq, vol. i. 
(seal-cylinders) Paris, 1885ff.; C. F. Lehmann, Das altbab. 
Mass- u. Gewichtssystem, Leiden, 1893. 

(#) History.—G. Smith, Hist. of Babylonia, ed. by A. H. 
Sayce, London, 1877; G. Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization? 
ed. by A. H. Sayce, London, 1896; The Struggle of the 
Nations, ed, by A. H. Sayce, London, 1896; J. F. McCurdy, 
History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, vol. i. New York and 
London, 1894, vol. ii. New York and London, 1896. 


F. HOMMEL. 


BABYLONISH GARMENT (ον nay, ψιλὴ ποικίλη, 
RV Bab. mantle). — The Heb. means, literally, 
‘mantle of Shinar’ (Jos 77), the name by which 
Bab. was known to the ancient Hebrews. Natur- 
ally, it is not an easy matter to decide, even 
approximately, what kind of garment this can 
have been. Jos (Ant. Vv. i. 10) gives rein to 
his imagination, and describes it as ‘a royal 
garment woven entirely of gold,’ or ‘all woven 
with gold.’ There is no doubt that a dress of this 
description would be ‘goodly’ in the extreme. 
The probability is that it was a garment of 
embroidered stuff, such as Babylon was famed for 
(cf. Pliny, viii. 74, and Martial, Ep. viii. 28); and 
the statement in the Bereshith Rabba (§ 85, fol. 75. 
2), that it was a robe of purple (an opinion which 
R. Chanina bar R. Isaac also shared ; ef. Kimchi on 
Jos 71), is just as likely to be correct as any other. 
There were probably many centres of the weaving 
industry in ancient Babylon, that of Sippar being 
most likely the chief. Many tablets reise to 
woven stuffs have been found on the site of that 
city, and testify to the extent of the industry ; and 
long lists of dress material and garments bear 
testimony to the diversity of the work and the 
patterns used. The common expression lubulti 
durme is generally taken to mean stuffs woven in 
patterns of various designs, like embroidery, the 
weaver of such cloth being called ispar (or usbar) 
birmi. T. G. PINCHES, 


BACA, THE VALUEY OF (xoa7 poy).—A valley 
through which pilgrims pass to Zion (Ps 846 AV; 
RV has ‘weeping,’ m. ‘balsam-trees’). Ancient 
versions, including LXX and Vulg., render valley 
of weeping, possibly from confusion between "53 
(‘weeping’) and x22, whose plural (2 S 5%, 1 Ch 
1414. 10) designates a tree, variously identified with 
the mulberry (AV and RV), the pear tree (LXX 
1 Ch 14), the balsam (Gesenius), and the poplar or 
aspen (Tristram, Nat. Hist.). 

If an actual valley (the article is not quite con- 
clusive; see Ee 316, where two undoubtedly ideal 
places have the article), it may be identified either 
with ‘the valley of Achor, ὁ.6. trouble’ (Jos 774 36 
ete.); ‘the valley of Rephaim’ (2 S 51-22, 15 175); 
a Sinaitic valley with a similar name (Burekhardt) ; 
or the last station of the caravan route from the 
north to Jerusalem (Renan, Vie de Jésus, ο. iv.). 

Perseverance and trust not only overcome difli- 
culties, but turn them into blessings; this is the 
lesson, whether the valley be real or only (as the 
Vulg. vallis lacrymarum has become) an emblem 
of life. A. S. AGLEN. 


BACCHIDES (Βακχίδης) is first mentioned as a 
friend of Antiochus Epiphanes (Jos. Ant. XII. x. 
2). Under Demetrius Soter he held the gover- 
norship of Mesopotamia, and was sent to establish 
Alecimus in the high priesthood (see ALCIMUS). 
Upon the death of Judas he drove Jonathan across 
the Jordan, garrisoned a number of positions in 
Judea, and, having thus pacified the country, 
returned to Demetrius (B.C. 160), or more probate 
was recalled by direction of the Romans. Two 
years later he was sent back in response to an 


BACCHURUS 


BAG 231 


appeal froin the Syrian faction, who linagined that 
Jonathan in his fancied security might be taken 
unawares. Jonathan, however, threw himself into 
the fortress of Bethbasi, not far froin Jericho. ‘To 
this B. laid siege; but, when his own peril in- 
creased through the success of the sallies against 
him and the rising of the country in his rear, he 
accepted Jonathan’s proposal for a treaty of peace. 
Jonathan was invested (B.C. 158) with the governor- 
ship of Judea, and B. covenanted to withdraw the 
Syrian forces (but not completely, see 1 Mac 10}2), 
and he himself finally left the country (1 Mac 75: 
91-72, Jos. Ant. ΧΙ. X.—XIIL 1.). kh. W. Moss, 


BACCHURUS (Βάκχουρος), 1 Es 9%.—One of the 
‘holy singers’ (ἱεροψάλται), who put away his 
‘strange’ wife. There is no corresponding name 
in the list of Ezr 1074, where there are three porters 
and one singer to answer to two porters and two 
singers of 1 Es. The name here may be a cor- 
ruption of Uri (ΠΝ) in Ezra. . 

H. 51. J. THACKERAY. 

BACCHUS.—See DIONYSUS. 


BACENOR (Baxjvwp, 2 Mac 12%), a Jewish 
officer, apparently a captain of horse, in the ariny 
of Judas Maccabeus which went to attack 
Gorgias, the commandant of [dwaiea (or Jamuia, 
1 Mac 58, Jos. Ant. XI. vill. 6). 


BACKBITE.—To bite bchind the back. Ps 15% 
only, ‘He that be not with his tongue’ (5, RV 
‘slandereth’). Backbiter, No 159 only (xardXanos) ; 
ef. (in Rushw. Hist. Cold. 1659, i. 492) ‘ Diogenes 
being asked what beast bit sorest, answered, Of 
wilde beasts, the Back-biter; of tame, the Flatterer.’ 
Backbiting is found as an adj. Pr 25% ‘The north 
wind bringeth forth rain: so doth a Ὁ. tongue an 
angry countenance’ (779 ἡ ‘a tongue of secrecy’), 
Sir 284-15. and as a subst., Wis 1%, 2 Co 12” 
(καταλαλία, ὑχ ἴῃ 1 P 2! ‘evil speakings’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BACKSIDE is used in AV as tr. of three words: 
—1. wx ’uhar, Ex 3! ‘he led the flock to the b. of 
the desert’; RV ‘back’; but the Heb. is a prep. 
here, ‘ beliind the desert’ (cf. 11° § the maidservant 
that is behind the mill’), that is, to the pasture- 
lands on the other side of the desert from the 
Midianite encampments. 2. r“inx “dhér, Ex 26” 
‘the b. of the tabernacle,’ RV ‘back’; the Heb. 
is a subst. in the plu., ‘hinder parts,’ as in 33% 
‘thou shalt see my back parts,’ 1 Κα 7% (=2 Ch 42) 
‘hinder parts,’ Ezk 816 ‘ backs.’ 3. ὄπισθεν, Rev δ) 
‘a book written within and on the b.’ ; RV ‘back’: 
but the back of a book is not the same as the re- 
verse side of aroll. St. John was struck, not only 
with the fact that the roll was sealed, but also 
with the amount of writing it contained. Like 
Ezekiel’s (210) ‘roll of a book ... written within 
and without,’ it had writing on both sides, which 
Was as unusual with an ancient roll as with modern 
printer’s manuscript. J. HASTINGS. 


BADGER, BADGERS’ SKINS (wna tahash, τὴν 
ownn ‘Groth tchdshim). —LXX. tr. téhdshim by 
ὑακίνθινα and ὑάνθινα, and Vulg. by tanthine, which 
signifies sky-blue. Some ancient VSS translate 
the word black. There is, however, no etynio- 
logical reason for this. 

The badger, J/eles taxus, L., is found in moderate 
numbers throughout Syria and Pal., and possibly 
in the Sin. desert. But it is not found in sufficient 
nurabers to make it probable that it could furnish 
material enough for the upper covering of the 
tabernacle (Ex 25° 264 35723 ete.). Such skins 
would be too light for the purpose, still more so for 
sandals (Kzk 1019, In this passage the Heb. has 
tahdsh alone, without ‘6réth. 


| be similarly used. 


The AV has added | 
a a 6 -- Ἑ δ σὸο Ξ--,,..- Ὁ ὃ Λ ἔ ἅ΄'ὦὃὁὃὕὃἣἝ ὀ ἈἈὰ 


‘skins’ without italics. The RV has ‘seulskins’ [im. 
‘porpoise-skins’] in all the passages). ‘There is, 
moreover, no philological warrant in Heb. or cog- 
nate languages for the translation of the A V budgers’ 
skins. The Arab. for badger is ghurcir, andk-el- 
ard, and fanjal. None of these names has any 
connexion with ¢éhdshim. ‘The Arab. word tuhas 
signifies the dolphin. The Arabs of the Sin. desert 
use the skin of the Halicore Hemprichiit, Ehr., a 
cetacean found in the Red Sea, for making sandals. 
This is called ἐδ), and the flesh of it is eaten. It 
is quite likely that the skin of the dolphin would 
{tis no objection to the use of 
this hide for making ladies’ sandals that it was 
coarse. Its firm texture would fit it for the use 
intended, and the currier’s art would adorn it suit- 
ably for the high-born wearers. Such durable and 
waterproof skins as those of the dolphin and 
halicore would be eminently appropriate for cover- 
ings of the tabernacle. Another species of the 
same genus, Halicore Tubernaculi, Iuss., is also 
inet with in the Red Sea, and could have furnished 
its quota of skins. 

It is clear that the ‘éréth téhdshim, whatever 
their colour, were procurable in Sinai in quantities 
sufficient for making coverings to the tabernacle, 
and were at the same time suitable for sandals. 
{t is unlikely that seal skins (so the RV) were 
found in sufhcient quantities, if indeed the word 
tchdshim weaus that animal. It may be, how- 
ever, that it covers not only the dolphin, but the 
halicore, porpoise, scal, and other marine animals 
having a general resemblance to the dolphin 
type. In any case we may safely reject the budyer. 
(See Davidson on Ezk 1019 and Dillm. ou Ex 25°.) 

G. E. Post. 

BEAN (υἱοὶ Baidv).—The name of a tribe other- 
wise unknown, which on account of its hostility to 
the Jews was utterly destroyed by Judas Mac- 
cabzeus (1 Mac δὴ. 


BAG.—-4. mip, ayia ὗϑ; πήρα ; bag for food, shep- 
herd’s wallet, or scrip for a journey, made of a kid’s 
skin with ἃ strap fastened to each end so as to hang 
from the shoulder, aud holding one or two days’ 
allowance of bread, raisins, olives, cheese, ete. ; 
one of the emblems of the pastoral and pilgrim 
life; parent of the hunting-bay and portfolios of 
higher office. Into it David put the pebbles when 
going to meet Goliath (1S 17). The command to 
dispense with it (Mt 10, Mik 68, Lk 9%) ineant for 
the disciples complete trust in those visited, in 
their message, and in their Master. 

2. Ὁ3 (Arab. xis), bag for merchant’s weights, 
made of stout cotton, leather, or in the form of a 
flexible rush-basket. This bag is still a necessity 
with the Syrian peasant or trader when selling 
from house to house his olive-oil, figs, grape-syrup, 
cheese, etc. The special warning against false 
weights (Dt 2518, Pr 20%) was due to the fact that 
pebbles and odd pieces of metal were doubtless, 
then as now, used thus as weights, putting the 
purchaser at the mercy of the seller. Hence the 
Arab. proverb, ‘The hand of an honourable man is 
a balance.’ 

3. B. for money, purse. 
have— 

(a) va kis. Pr 14, Is 466, where the use of the 
commonest word for bag seems suggestive of waste. 

(Ὁ) on hart (Arab. haritat), 2 Καὶ 5%, into which 
Naaman’s gift was put. The occurrence of the 
same word in Is 3% (AV ‘crisping pins,’ KV 
‘satchels’) would suggest that some kind of 
ornainentally-woven pouch or satchel was used. 

(c) ws zgérér (Arab. surrat), something ἐϊθαΐ, 
eitner round about like a parcel, or at the neck 
like a pouch. The purse of the mod. Syrian 
peasant is a little bag, sometimes of woven silk 


In this connexion we 
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thread, but usually of yellow cotton. The open 
mouth is not drawn close by a string, but is 


gathered up by one hand, and then by the other | Called BIGVAI (133), Ezr 2™ (2056 


the neck of the bag is carefully whipped round. 


BAG, PURSE, “Ἵν. 


The ceremony of tying and untying is still a 
quaintly arresting feature in its use. It was such 
a purse that was found in the sacks of Joseph’s 
brothers, Gu 42%, Job compares the irrevocable 
past to the purse with a seal on its string, Job 1477, 
Unblessed prosperity is money in a bag with 
holes, Hag 1% Similar to this gérér or tied-bag 
was the βαλλάντιον in Lk 12% 2235, and in Jn 12° the 


mouth-piece of a musical instrumeirit. 

(d) In the NT this bag or purse is also expressed 
by ζώνη (Mt 33 10°, Ae 214, Rev 113 15°). A modern 
illustration of this is found in the waist-belt of 


ς.., 
BAG, GIRDLE-PURSE, ζώνης 


the Syrian peasant, which is double for a foot and 
a half from the buckle, thus making a safe and 
well-guarded purse. G. M. MACKIE. 


BAGGAGE.—In AV Jth 7%, 2 Mac 127! ‘the 
women and children and the other b.’ (ἀποσκευή). 
RV gives Ὁ. for ‘carriage’ at 1 8 177%, and for 
‘carriages’ at Is 1038, Ac 21%; and Amer. RV 
gives b. for ‘stuff’ at 1 S 25% 803, See CARRIAGE 
and STUFF. J. HASTINGS. 


BAGO (A Bayé, B Baval), 1 Es 8%.—The head of 
a family who returned with Ezra from Babylon, 
ealled BAGo!, 1 Es 5%; BIGVAI, Ezr 24, 


BAGOAS (Baywas).—A eunuch in the service of 
Holofernes (Jth 121) 151331414), The same name 
appears in Persian history as that of the eunuch 
who poisoned Artaxerxes Ochus, and according to 
Pliny (HN xii. iv. 9) it is the Persian equivalent 
of the Gr. etvotyos. J. A. SELBIE. 


BAGOI (A Bayol, B Booal), 1 Es 514.—2066 of his 
descendants returned from captivity with Zerub. 
656.) Neh 7:8 
(2067); BAGo, 1 Es 8%, 


BAGPIPE.—See Music. 


BAHURIM (o%n2).—The place where Michal is 
parted from her husband Phaltiel, as she is being 
taken back to David at Hebron (2 8S 3%). The 
village also where Shimei lived ; he came out thenee 
to curse David when fleeing from Jerus. towards: 
Jordan (2 8 16°). In this village Jonathan and 
Ahimaaz took refuge when carrying news to 
David from Jerus.; they concealed themselves in 


| the well of a house, and so managed to elude the 


servants of Absalom, who had been sent to capture 
them (2 S 173). According to the aecount of 
David’s fhght from Jerus. (ch. 15 ff.), it seems that 
he did not take the southern and more usual road 
to Jericho, whieh passes through Bethany, but 
adopted the shorter and more dificult route, which 
runs in a N.E. direction over the Mt. of Olives. 
The Targ. preserves a tradition which identifies B. 
with Almon (Jos 2138), the modern Almit, about 4 
miles N.E. of Jerus. and 1 mile beyond Anathoth 


(Anata), near the 8. boundary of Benjamin. This 
'view, which is accepted by most moderns, agrees 
γλωσσόκομον, a term derived from the pouch for the | 


with the local details supphed by the narrative of 
David’s flight. After leaving the summit of the 
Mt. of Olives (15* 161), David made his way down 
the E. slopes of the range towards Jordan. A ‘rib’ 
or ridge of hill apparently ran parallel to this N. 
route, from which it was separated by a 
ravine or gully (16° ‘let me go over now), 
so that Shimei, running along the top of 
the hill, could cast stones and dirt at the 
king with impunity. Barhumite (2 § 233! 
ΠῚ) is clearly a mistake for Baharumite 
=a native of Baburim, which is more 
correctly given by the Chronicler (1 Ch 
1138 »p19030 ; point 91720 the Bahurimmite). 
J. F. STENNING. 

BAITERUS (Ba:rnpods, AV Meterus), 1 
Es 5'7,—The sons of B. returmed with 
Zerub., to the number of 3005. It probably 
represents a Heb. place-name beginning 
with Beth-: but there is no corresponding 
name in the lists of Ezr 2 and Neh 7. 

Η. St. J. THACKERAY. 

BAKBAKKAR (7)273).—A Levite (1 Ch 

915), See GENEALOGY. 


BAKBUK (p:2p2).—The aneestor of cer- 
tain Nethinim who returned with Zerub. 
(Ezr 251, Neh 758). Called ACUB (1 Es 5*). 


BAKBUKIAH (7°p2722).—1. A Levite who ‘ dwelt 
at Jerusalem’ (Neh 1117. 2. One of the porters 
who ‘kept the ward at the storehouses of the gates’ 
(Neh 12%), See GENEALOGY. 


BAKEMEATS.—Gn 40” only, ‘all manner of 
b. for Pharaoh’ (Heb. lit. ‘all kinds of food of 
Pharaoh’s bakers’ work’). Dr. Murray (θα. Enq. 
Dict.) gives the nicaning of b. as simply ‘ pastry, 
a pie.’ It is any kind of meat baked or cooked : 
ef. Chaucer, Prologue to Cant. Tales, 345— 


* Withoute bake mete was never his hous 
Of fleissch and fissch.’ 


And Shakespeare, Hamlet, 1. 11. 180— 


‘The funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 


BAKING. 


BALAAM (oydz).—Nu 22-24. 31&16, Dt 234 (Neh 
132), Jos 1322 24% 1, Mie 65, 2 P 25, Jude v.11, Rev 2%, 


See BREAD. 


BALAAM 
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The subject of a very remarkable story in con- 
nexion with the wanderings of the Israelites in the 
wilderness. The present narrative has arisen from 
the combination of several more or less ancient 
traditions. According to the latest, embodied in 
the Priestly Code (P), and contained in Nu 31% 16 
(comp. Rev 24), Balaam was a Midianitish coun- 
sellor, who persuaded his people to seduce the 
Israelites by means of certain immoral rites. This 
is probably to be connected with the great sin of 
Baal-peor (Nu 25), or, to be more accurate, with 
the affair of Cozbi (25%), which has been combined 
with the story of Baal-peor (251°), the former being 
connected with the Midianites, the latter with the 
Moabites. In revenge for this, Balaam was after- 
wards slain with the princes of Midian (Nu 318, Jos 
13”). It has been conjectured that this story arose 
partly out of a difficulty on the part of the priestly 
narrator in conceiving of a heathen being an inspired 
prophet of God, partly from the need of accounting 
for the great sin of the Israelites. It is, however, 
ah doubtful whether this story belongs to the 
earliest form of P, and it is by Kuenen assigned 
to the very latest redactor. It is significant that 
Rev 2" definitely connects the immorality with 
sacrificial rites to heathen gods,—a fact implied, but 
not distinctly stated by P. 

The more ancient and far more picturesque story 
is that contained in Nu 227-24. According to 
this, Balaam is a prophet from Pethor, which is by 
the Euphrates, a place otherwise unknown, who 
is bribed by Balak, king of Moab, to come and 
pronounce a curse on the Israelites. Balaam 
earnestly endeavours to carry out Balak’s wishes, 
but by divine inspiration pronounces a blessing 
instead of a curse. He is dismissed by Balak, and 
returns to his home, and is heard of no more. It 
is obvious that this story has no point of contact 
with that of P, and can be reconciled with it only 
by modifying or eliminating 245 If Balaam had 
returned to his home he could not be in the 
Midianitish camp immediately afterwards. It is 
generally admitted that Nu 22?-24 belongs to the 
composite narrative known as JE. But there is 
some difference of opinion as regards the critical 
analysis of the passage. Some, having regard to 
its general unity of purpose and sentiment, have 
assigned it in its totality to J; others refer only 
the episode of Balaam’s journey to J and the 
rest to E. It is probable, however, that here, as 
elsewhere, there has been a more continuous 
interweaving of the two sources. The sacrificial 
rites of 22-23% seem to point to E, and the 
symmetry of that section seems to require that it 
should be referred in the main to one source. On 
the other hand, the episode of Balaam’s journey, 
with little doubt, belongs to J. There are also 
signs of composite authorship in other parts. Thus 
22° and 22° are evidently duplicates, so are vv.? and 
%>, A helpful criterion is the distinction of divine 
names in certain verses of ch. 22, esp. ὃ and 3: 
where, as 1n 23*, an anthropomorphic character is 
assigned to God Himself as contrasted with the 
angel of J” of v. etc. It seems therefore right to 
assign vv.*: 1% 12 and * to E, but these pretty clearly 
carry with them vv.® #16, Jt matters little how 
we assign the remaining verses, as both accounts 
must have contained statements of the same kind. 
But if J is the fundamental account, vv.47 will 
belong to it. Ch. 24 involves a further question. 
If the prophecies of ch. 23 belong to E, it is 
probable that these belong to J. But they are 
believed to have undergone a very considerable 
revision and expansion by a later reviser, either 
before or after the union of Jand E. The passage 
esp. assigned to a late date is vv.29-4, which refers 
to the period of Assyr. ascendency. The insertion 
of ‘the elders of Midian’ in 225. 7 is probably the 


work of a much later reviser, who thereby thought 
to connect the story more closely with that of P. 

If this analysis is in the main correct, there will 
be found a considerable difference of character in 
the stories of J and EK. According to the first, 
Balaam makes no difficulty about going, nor does 
he receive any revelation forbidding it, but of his 
own accord he intimates to Balak that asa prophet 
he is entirely under the control of J’. Balaam dis- 
covers his sin in going, only by the intervention of 
‘the angel of J”,’ and at once proposes to return. 
For the first time he is permitted to go, but only 
on the condition that he does not attempt to resist 
the inspiration of God. 22% is indeed referred by 
some to the reviser of JE, but some such limited 
permission is at any rate implied in v.%, When 
Balaam arrives at Kiriath-huzoth, he is shown the 
whole company of the Israelites dwelling according 
to their tribes. The spirit of God comes upon him, 
and he bursts into a rhapsody of praise, suggested 
in its form by the sight before him. The chief 
thought is the splendour of the huge encampment 
in its ordered array— 


‘As gardens by the river side, 
As lign-aloes which J” bath planted, 
As cedar trees beside the waters.’ 


What Balaam, according to the story, foretells, is 
the increase in the multitude of the people and the 
power of their king. This provokes Balak’s anger; 
he smites his hands together, and would have dis- 
missed Balaam at once ; but with great dignity the 
latter justifies himself, and, regardless of Balak’s 
wrath, he proceeds to predict the destruction, first 
of Moab, then of Edom, at the hand of the king of 
Israel. Balak himself seems overawed by the torrent 
of inspired rhetoric, and he has nothing more to 
say to the prophet, who immediately retires. J’s 
narrative is terse and vigorous throughout, full of 
quaintness, yet always dignified and picturesque 
without grandiloquence. What remains of E’s 
narrative falls distinctly below it in point of 
literary merit. It is more ornate, but less really 
beautiful. There is a tendency to what appears 
like an artificial repetition of similar incidents. 
Balak twice appeals to Balaam, who twice in his 
turn appeals to God, and twice receives an answer 
from Him. Thrice Balak builds for Balaam seven 
altars, and offers a bullock and a ram on every 
altar, and the language in which Balak’s command 
is given and carried out is repeated each time. We 
might add that thrice Balaam pronounces a 
blessing instead of a curse, only that the third 
blessing of E has disappeared in ch. 24 to make 
way for the blessing of J. There is, moreover, 
besides its anthropomorphism, a want of spontaneity 
and naturalness about the story. We feel this in 
the way that Balaam parleys with God (234). He 
tells Him that he has prepared the seven altars, and 
offered a bullock and a ram on every altar, and 
implies therefrom a hope that He will grant his 
wish; and there is an almost mechanical view of 
inspiration in the thought of the word put in 
Balaam’s mouth (23°). What a difference between 
this and the thought of J (24*), that the Spirit so 
takes possession of him that his whole nature is 
aglow! Then again, how unnatural comparatively 
Balak’s conduct is! How strange that he should 
have put up with Balaam’s utterances so com- 
placently, and contented himself with a mild 
remonstrance. (See HEXATEUCH, NUMBERS.) 

But the most important difference in the 
stories is the contrast which they present in 
the character of Balaam. In J there is nothing 
reproachful in his conduct. He acts up to his light 
with perfect consistency. But the Balaam of Εἰ 
is of a much lower order. He has indeed a 
higher perception of the moral beauty of righteous- 
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ness. He can say with all sincerity, ‘Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his’ (2319), This can hardly at so early a date 
mean, ‘May I in some future state have the 
rewards, even without the reality, of a righteous 
life here,’ but, ‘May I in my last moments have 
the satisfaction of feeling that I have lived a 
righteous life to the very end.’ But, in spite of 
such noble sentiments, the Balaam of E is a 
selfish, grasping man. He covets the rewards of 
Balak, and is restrained from taking them only by 
a sordid fear of God, who could make the conse- 
quence of so doing worse than losing them. He is 
not content to know God’s will, but tries by every 
means in his power to cajole God into changing 
His mind, or, in other words, making wrong right. 
Five times he attempts to obtain God’s consent, 
and always fails. It may be thought that this 
estimate of Balaam’s character as portrayed in E 
assumes a higher view of God and morality than 
E may be supposed to have had. The God of 
18 1559 was not ‘a man, that he should repent.’ 
But could this be said of the God of E? Probably 
not; but, at any rate, Balaam’s persistence is 
evidently due to selfishness and greed. 

Some regret may be felt on the ground that such 
a critical analysis of Balaam’s story destroys its 
value as the study of an instructively composite 
character. But this is not so much so as appears 
at first sight. The great sermon of Bp. butler, 
for example, depends almost entirely on the nar- 
rative of EK. His allusion to P’s story as part of 
Balaam’s career does not affect his main argument 
much more than the words of Micah (6°) erro- 
neously put by him into Balaam’s mouth. The 
real value of his sermon arises out of his insight 
into human nature and motive. Ou the other side, 
it is only fair to state that the critical process 
removes at least one very serious moral aaeicaley: 
that, as the narrative now stands, God allows 
Balaam to go on certain conditions, and before the 
conditions have been violated is angry, and punishes 
him for acting on this permission. 

The date and origin of the Balaam story cannot 
be determined with certainty. The reference to 
the subjugation of Moab (24!"), if we suppose that 
these are prophecies only in a literary sense, seems 
to point, for the Jahwistic narrative, to a date 
posterior to David’s Moabitish war (2 8 8); and 
it is hardly likely to be much later—indeed it 
is highly probable that the story is based on a much 
earher legend. ‘The speaking of animals is a 
common feature of the early folk-lore of many 
nations, and this incident has its obvious parallel 
in the Jahwistic story of Paradise. Among some 
of the Norwegian peasantry the belief that bears 
could speak, and refrained from doing so only 
from fear of man, continued down to comparatively 
recent times. 

LITERATURE.—The story and character of Balaam have been 
tbe subject of a large number of treatises and sermons. By far 
the best known, and generally acknowledged to be the most 
valuable, is tbe great sermon of Bp. Butler upon tbe character of 


Balaam. Among tbose of more recent date may be mentioned 
tbe sermons of F. D. Maurice and Isaac Williams. 


IF. H. Woops. 
BALAH (n>3), Jos 19°.—A town of Simeon, 
erhaps the same as Bealoth, and apparently the 
3ilhah of a parallel passage 1 Ch 43, None of 
these is known. C. R. CONDER. 


BALAK (p22 ‘making empty or waste’),— 
A king of Moab who, according to a story pre- 
served in Nu 22-24, hired the prophet Balaam 
to curse the Israelites before their entry into 
Canaan. See BALAAM. F, H. Woops. 


BALAMON (Βαλαμών, AV Balamo).—A town near 
Dothaim (Jth 89, cf. Ca 8"). 


BALANCE (nxn, a3p, fvydv). Weighing was per- 
formed from early times in Egypt, and was probably 
thence borrowed by the Hebrews. All Oriental 
balances were equal-armed, the principle of lever- 
age in the steelyard having been apparently an 
Italian invention, carried into the East under Roman 
influence. In Egypt before the Exodus, balances 
of all sizes were employed ; the larger ones having 
a fixed pole for support, a beam of several feet in 
length, and large scale pans hung by cords. To 
test the evenness of the balance a tongue was 
attached to it, but instead of observing the tongue 
against a lone vertical sling of the balance, as in 
modern times, the ancient tongue was below the 
beam, and the verticality of it (and evenness of the 
beam) was observed against a plummet. As the 
plummet was easily set swinging by a lurch of the 
stand, the characteristic action shown in weighing is 
for the man to steady the plummet with his hand 
in order to read its position. Smaller balances were 
held in the hand, hung by a cord. The beam was 


BALANCE BEAM, WOOD. 


a circular bar, tapering to the ends; the suspension 
was by a hole through it, or sometimes merely by a 
string tied around it, which would give great 
opening for fraud; the pans were hung by cords, 
which passed through slanting holes cut in the 
beam, emerging in the width of the ends. ; 

In OT the balance appears as a regular article 
of daily use. Abraham weighs four hundred 
shekels of silver for the field of Ephron (Gn 29:6) ; 
and soon after Eliezer gives weighed jewellery, an 
earring of half a shekel and two bracelets of ten 
shekels, to Rebekah. The total weight of the gold, 
silver, and bronze used for the tabernacle is all 
stated (Ex 38-9) ; and the weight of the offerings 
made at the dedication (Nu 7° etc.). And this 
is quite in accord with the style of the elaborate 
summaries of weights which the Egyptian scribes 
used to reckon up at this period. This preciseness 
of weighing, however, seems to have been lost to 
the Hebrews in Pal., as there is no record of the 
weighing of metal for the temple, and David 
mentions quantities in the vaguest manner (1 Ch 
991) while the habit of using the balance seenis to 
have revived in the later and more commercial 
times, to judge by the frequent mention of it in 
late books. 

The falsification of the balance was common 
among the Hebrews as shown by continual denuncia- 
tions of the practice. In Leviticus just balances are 
enjoined (19°), as by Ezekiel (4610); and Amos (85), 
Micah (61), and the Proverbs (11?) specially inveigh 
against false balances. The exactness of the 
balance was even considered a divine matter, as 
well as the precision of the weights (Pr 16"). 
For these references to the standards, see WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


BALD LOCUST.—See Locust. 


BALDNESS, loss of the hair.—Two forms are 
contrasted in Lv 13%“, ΠΡῚΡ or crown-baldness 
(φαλάκρωμα, LXX), and noza or forehead baldness ; 
the Heb. name referring to the fictitious appear- 
ance of height which it gives to the head (ἀναφα- 
λάντωμα, LXX). These forms are also distinguished 
by Aristotle (Hist. An. iii. 11. 8). Baldness did 
not render the Israelite ceremonially unclean, and 
thus differed from the Bahereth zaraath or spot 


| of the contagious parasitic disease Tineatonsurans 


or ringworm, the condition described by Celsus as 
ophiasis ; while the other form of spot mentioned 
along with it in Lv 13, Bohak or psoriasis, 1s not 
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contagious (Lv 13%), and did not therefore make 
the sufferer unclean. Baldness is not a sign of 
old age in the Bible, like grey hair; but is re- 
garded as due to excessive labour with exposure to 
the sun, as in those employed in the siege of Tyre 
(Ezk 2915), among whom it may have been induced 
by the salt water and a salt fish diet, supposed in 
Shetland to cause baldness. An Arab. poet calls 
crown-baldness the baldness of slaves, while the 
other form is called noble baldness, as due to the 
pressure of a helmet. It was to be a sign of the 
degradation and servitude of backsliding Israel, 
that instead of curled and dressed hair they were 
to show baldness (Is 3*4). 

‘Bald-head’ was a term of reproach (2 Καὶ 2”), as 
was calvus among the Romans, and φαλακρός among 
the Greeks (see Suetonius in Ces. 45. 3, and Aristo- 
phanes, Nubes, 240; Equttes, 550). Synesius wrote 
a defence of baldness of which an Eng. tr. was 
published by Fleming in 1579. A more famous 
defence was Hucbald’s remarkable alliterative 
poem of 136 lines, de laudibus calvitii, each word of 
which begins with the letter C (Dornavius, Amphi- 
_theatro Sapient. Socrat. i. 290). 

Baldness seems not to have been common in Bible- 
lands, nor is it very frequently noticed among the 
Jews to this day. The name of Kareah, father of 
Johanan (2 K 2528), means ‘ bald-head,’ and Korah 
refers to baldness, as Lat. name Calvus (Gn 36°16, 
Ex 67), Possibly, the frequency of ceremonial 
shaving of the head may have had some effect 
in preventing it. This reason is given by Hero- 
dotus for its rarity in Egypt (111, 12). Mummy 
heads, though often shaven (see Gn 414), are seldom 
bald. I have found only three bald heads out of 500. 
Egyptians generally concealed baldness by wear- 
ing wigs, and one female head in the Camb. Mus. 
had locks of hair gummed on over the bare scalp. 
In Papyrus Ebers (6. B.c. 1500) there are eleven 
prescriptions to prevent baldness. But, although 
rare in Egypt, Leo Africanus says it is common in 
Barbary. Many of the Egyp. priests were shaven, 
and are therefore called Feket or bald-headed ; and 
pores it was for contrast that baldness disqualified 

or the priesthood in Isr. (Lv 21%, LXX), although 

it did not preclude them from partaking of the 
sacred food. Even shaving the head was for- 
bidden to the priest (Lv 215). A similar contrast 
is implied in the prohibition of ‘rounding the 
corners’ of the head (Lv 1937) among ordinary 
Israelites to distinguish them from their heathen 
neighbours, who cut their hair in a circular form, 
as that of Dionysus was cut (Herod. iii. 8). The 
modern Egyptians and Bishari adopt a similar mode 
of cutting ; while the Pal. and Arabian Jews keep 
the Levitical custom, and, at the Aalaka or first 
cutting of the hair at the age of four years, do not 
cut the corners (Schechter, Jewish Quart. Rev. 
He 10): 

Artificial baldness, by shaving, was a sign of 
mourning, not only among the Jews, but among 
other races. Bion’s comment on its folly, quasi 
calyvitio meror levetur, is quoted by Cicero (use. 
Disp. 111. 26). In this manner Mardonius and his 
army mourned for Masistius, cutting off not only 
their own hair, but that of their horses (Herod. 
ix. 24; see also Patroclus’ funeral, 71. xxiii. 46; 
also Odyss. iv. 198 ; Sencea, Hippol. 1176). Micah 
bids the women of Mareshah make themselves bald 
(11°), and enlarge their baldness as the nesher or 
neophron (Egyp. vulture), which has a featherless 
head. Daldness, produced by cutting off the hair, 
is associated with mourning in Is 15? 2912, Jer 4837 
16°, Ezk 2791, and Am 8”. It is used metaphorically 
for mourning in Jer 475 and Ezk 718, 

Symbolical baldness by shaving was the sign of 
the expiry of the Nazirite’s vow (Nu 6018). At the 


Cenchreze, and he fulfilled later the ritual of 
purification (Ac 18% 217). Shaving in connexion 
with vows was not peculiar to the Jews; thus 
the people of Argos shaved their heads in token 
of their vow to recover Thyrwa (Herod. i. 82). 
Shaving the forehead was not’ permitted to the 
Jews (Bechorat 43. 3, and Sifreé on Nu). These 
shavings were essentially representative sacrifices ; 
in the usual heathen form, they were intended to 
propitiate the deity invoked. The Jewish tonsure 
was partly thanksgiving, hence the hair was burnt 
in the fire of the peace-offering (Nu 61%); it was 
also partly purificatory, ‘as if by this, deficiencies 
in religious service were cut off’ (Rabanus Maur. 
de Cleric. Inst. i. 3). Shaving was on this account 
part of the ceremony of the purification of Levites 
(Nu 87. Among some races partial tonsure is a 
tribal mark, as, for example, the occipital tonsure 
of the Philippine Atas. 

The primitive Christian tonsure was votive, and 
was falsely supposed to have been invented by St. 
Peter (Greg. Tour. de gloria Martyr. i. 28), but 
really dates from the 5th cent. The Petrine or Rom. 
crown-tonsure represented the crown of thorns 
(Raban. i. 3). The Eastern or Pauline tonsure 
was total shaving or close cropping of the head, 
and was derived from Egypt. The Celtic or 
Johannine tonsure, which was a shaving of the 
front of the head in front of the ears and vertex, 
existed in Spain, where it was forbidden by the 
4th Council of Toledo (Canon xli.); it was also 

ractised in Celtic Britain (Gildas, Epist. ii.), 

reland, and Scotland (Bede, Hist. Eccl. iv. 1, v. 2), 
as well as among the Saxons (Apollinaris Sidonius, 
Epist. ad Lamprid. viii. 9). It was probably the 
survival of a pre-Christian badge of servitude, as 
the word Maol, ‘ bald-headed,’ for servant existed 
in pre-Christian times, as in the names Maolduin 
and Maoldarach. Lucat-Maol was a heathen 
antagonist of St. Patrick. Tonsure of women 
was, in the judgment of St. Paul, shameful 
(1 Co 115), and the early Church decided at the 
Council of Gangra that if a woman polled her head 
she should be excommunicated (Socrates, H# iii. 
42). See BARBER, HAIR, SHAVING. 

A. MACALISTER. 

BALM (yxy zort, τς zért; LXX ῥητίνη ; resina). 
—It is impossible to determine, on philological 
grounds, the substance intended by φορῆ; and as 
the ancient translations do not agree on the sig- 
nification of the word, it must remain uncertain. 
The substances with which it is mentioned (Gn 
37%, cf. 43") make it probable that it was an 
aromatic gum or spice. If the substance alluded 
to by Jeremiah (822 4611 518) be the same, powerful 
medicinal virtues were attributed to it. It was 
clearly an article of commerce in Gilead, dealt in 
by Judah and Israel (Ezk 971. No mention is 
made of a balm tree as growing in Gilead. It is 
not certain from the expressions, ‘Is there no balm 
in Gilead?’ and ‘Go up into Gilead and take 
balm,’ that the substance was produced there, any 
more than from the expression that ‘Judah and 
the land of Israel, they were thy merchants, they 
traded in balm,’ imphes that it was produced in 
their country. Gilead was an indefinite geo- 
graphical expression for the district stretching 
eastward from the Jordan to the Euphrates and 
an unknown extent southward. <A portion of the 
commerce of Arabia passcd through it, and spices 
and balms and incense formed an important part 
of the wares carried by the Ishmaelites through this 
territory. Whether the substance was produced 
in it or not, Gilead would seem to have been an 
entrepot for it. This is all we know from Scrip- 
ture as to the substance or substances intended, 
Any attempt to identify them must be conjectural, 


expiry of his vow St. Paul shaved his head at! and he who hazards a guess will be largely in- 
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fluenced by his opinion as to whether balm was a 
product of Gilead or an article of commerce there 
and in Pal. If we assume that it was a product of 
Gilead, we have no known tree in that region 
which produces a medicinal aromatic gum or 
spice. JZastich has been supposed by some to be 
the substance. The tree which produces it, how- 
ever, although abundant along the coast and lower 
mountains of W. Pal., has not been reported E. 
of the Jordan. The author searched for it in the 
forests of Gilead and Bashan without finding it. 
Moreover, the Ishmaelites (Gn 37%) brought it, 
with Arabian gums and spices, through Gilead to 
Dothan on their way to Egypt. Mastich is, and 
always has been, a leading product of Chios and 
other islands of the Agean Sea, and was certainly 
nota product of Arabia. Pliny (Nat. Hist. xii. 36), 
indeed, speaks of a mastich produced in India and 
Arabia, but it was produced bya ‘pricklyshrub,’ and 
therefore cannot bethe gum from Pistacia Lentiscus, 
L. In other places he calls the true mastich resin of 
lentisk (xxiv. 22. 28), Heattributes to it a long list 
of virtues, principally astringent and detergent. 
Mecca balsam, the product of Balsamodendron 
Gileadense, Kth., and B. Opobalsamum, Kth., has 
the weight of tradition in its favour. Jos. (Ant. 
VIII. vi. 6) says that the Jews believe that the queen 
of Sheba, who doubtless had botanical gardens in 
many places, gave Solomon a root of it; and we 
have evidence that it was cultivated in the lower 
Jordan Valley. Tristram says, ‘From Jericho 
Cleopatra obtained plants for her gardens at 
Heliopolis ; an imperial guard was placed over the 
gardens, and twice was the balm tree exhibited in 
triumph in the streets of Rome.’ It has, however, 
now disappeared, The product of these trees is 
known in Arabic by the name of balasdn, from 
which βάλσαμον, balsamum, balsam, and balm are 
probably derived. The balasdn tree is defined by 
the Arab. lexicographers as ‘a certain kind of tree 
or shrub, resembling the camphire (henna), having 
many leaves, inclining to white, in odour resem- 
bling the rue, the berry of which has an oil which 
is more potent than the berry, as the berry is than 
the wood.’ Avicenna speaks of its properties and 
virtues at length, and quotes Dioscorides to the 
effect that the tree ‘grows only in the country of the 


Jews, which is Palestine, in the Ghor.’ He probably | 


alludes to the plantations in the neighbourhood of 
Jericho, but is mistaken in supposing that this was 
the only or the principal station for the tree. That 
Avicenna does not confound it with the mastich is 
clear from the fact that he presently says that 
‘some prefer to mix this unguent (gum) with other 
unguents (gums), as unguent of the green berry, 
and unguent of camphire (henna), and unguent 
(gum) of the mastich tree.’ Balm of Gilead was 
formerly much used even in Europe, but it has now 
passed out of the pharmacopeeias. 

The monks of Jericho have adopted the zakkéim, 
Balanites Aigyptiaca, Del., as the Balm of Gilead. 
They prepare an oily gum from the fruit of this 
species, which is sold in tin cases to travellers as 
the Balm of Gilead. It is said also to be beneficial 
in the treatment of wounds and sores. 

G. Ε. Post: 

BALNUUS (A Βάλνονος, B Badvots), 1 Es 991͵,--- 
BINNUI in Ezr 10°, which see. 


BALSAM.—See BALM. 
BALTASAR (Βαλτασάρ), the Greek form of Bel- 


shazzar in Dn 5 etc., Bar 1+, and also of Belte- 
shazzar, Dn4, etc. Clearly, the names are confused 


in ignorance ; for while Vulg. renders both names | (RV ‘ bars’). 


BAMAH (Ezk 20”) is the Heb. name for ‘ High 
Place’ (wh. see), and is retained by the EV in the 
second half of this verse on account of the 
etymology given in the first half. It is obviously 
a contemptuous derivation that the prophet means 
to suggest ; but the precise point of it cannot be 
clearly ascertained. The word is resolved into its 
syllables, and these appcar to be identified re- 
spectively with two words meaning ‘come’ and 
‘what’; thus: ‘ What (MAB) is the Ba-mah where- 
unto ye come (BA)?’ Ewald and others have 
supposed that the verb ‘come’ (or ‘ enter’) is used 
in an obscene sense, with an allusion to the immoral 
practices associated with the worship at these 
sanctuaries (cf. Am 2’, Hos 4"); but this view, 
even if adopted, does not remove the obscurity 
of the verse. A parallel may be found in the 
derivation of the word for ‘manna’ in Ex 16% (see 

Vy J. SKINNER. 


BAMOTH (ninz), Nu 21)%29, a station in the 
journey from the Arnon to the Jordan, probably the 
same as BAMOTH-BAAL, Nu 227 RVm (‘the high 
places of Baal’ AV, RV), to which Balak brought. 

alaam. Bamoth-baal is mentioned in the list of 
cities belonging to Reuben (Jos 1317) along with 
Beth-baal-meon, and both being seats of Baal- 
worship they may be included in ‘ the high places’ 
of Is 15°; but the reference here is doubtful (cf. 
Dillmann’s note on the verse in his Jsaiah). noi na, 
mentioned on the Moabite Stone, 1. 27, as restored 
by Mesha, may be the same as Bamoth. For its 
position see EXODUS, ROUTE OF. 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

BAN (A Βάν, B Βαενάν), 1 Es 5°7.—The head of a 
family which could not trace their descent from 
Israel at the return under Zerub. The passage is 
corrupt. The corresp. name in the lists of Ezr 2% 
Neh 7® is Tobiah; but in both of the can. books 
some MSS of the LXX insert a name υἱοὶ Bovd, 
of which Ban may be the equivalent. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

BANAIAS (Βαναίας) 1 Es 9°°=BENAIAH Ezr 10%, 


BAND.—Three words of different origin and 
meaning but the same spelling are all found in 
AV. 1. Band=anything that binds, whether for 
confinement or for strengthening. The Heb. 


words are (a) nay ‘dbhéth, something twisted or 
twined. Job 39 ‘Canst thou bind the unicorn 


(RV ‘wild-ox’) with his band ?’ 


| 


! 


Hos 114 ‘I drew 
them with cords of a man, with bands of love’; so 
Ezk 3” 48. but tré ‘cords’ Jg 15% 14, Ps 23 11827 
129%. It is the word tr* ‘wreathen (work)’ in 
Fix 9515 42-024. 25 Θ01δ. 171.. 18. ΓΡῚ ION “Ast ie ese 
Dn 4% 2% Ee 7%), anything that will bind‘ 
whether a flaxen rope or an iron fetter. Jg 1514 
‘his (Samson’s flaxen) bands dropped from off his 
hands’; Dn 4% ‘a band of iron and brass,’ so 
Dn 473, Ec 726. (c) b3n hebhel, a rope or cord, not 
for binding (though Ezk 2753, Job 411, Est 16) so 
much as for use on board ship (Is 3339), for fasten- 
ing tents (Is 9929), and especially for measuring, a 
measuring-line (2 S 8?#7, Ps 78° etc.) In AV 
hebhel is tr’ ‘bands’ only in Ps 119® ‘the bands of 
the wicked have robbed me’ (where ‘bands’ no 
doubt=‘ troops,’ by mistrans®; RV ‘The cords of 
the wicked have wrapped me round’); and Zee 
117 14, the name of one of the two staves, ‘ Bands,’ 
representing the brotherhood between Judah and 
Israel, the other, ‘Beauty,’ representing the 
covenant made with all the people. (α) πρὶ métah, 
the pole or chief part of the yoke that binds the 
oxen together. In AV only Ly 26%, Ezk 34? 
(6) sayin harzgubbah only in plu.= 


promiscuously by Baltassar, Syr. renders both by | bonds, Is 58° ‘to loose the bands (RV ‘ bonds’) of 


Blitshatsar. Codex A in Dn presents Bapracdp. 


J. T. MARSHALL. 


wickedness’; or pains, Ps 734 ‘there are no bands 
in their death.’ (f) ΘΙ mosér, properly some- 
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thing for chastising, hence a bond for curbing, 
Job 395 ‘who hath loosed the bands of the wild 
ass?’, Ps 23 ‘Let us break their bands asunder,’ 
1074, Is 28% 522, Jer 2°. In all these passages 
Amer. RV gives ‘bonds,’ but Eng. RV retains 
‘bands,’ and even turns ‘bonds’ into ‘bands’ in 
Jer 5° 272 308, where this is the Heb. word. 
(g) awn méshtkhah, a rope to draw with, only Job 
38°! ‘or loose the bands of Orion ?’ 

The Greek words are (a) δεσμός, something that 
binds, Lk 8”, Ac 16% 299°; (6) συνδεσμός, some- 
thing that binds closely, Col 2” ‘all the body, 
being supplied and knit together through the 
joints and bands’; and (c) feuxrnpla, that which 
yokes, only in Ac 2729 the fastening of the rudder. 

In all these places ‘bond’ would be used in mod. 
English; and ‘bond’ is quite frequent in AV as 
tr® of some of those words, esp. δεσμός. 

2. Band=a flat strip, a ribbon. (In this sense 
b. is from French bande ; but as the strip or strap 
would be used for binding, it came to be identified 
with 1. Both come originally from bindan ‘to 
bind’). (a) πεν sdphah, ‘a lip,’ tr? ‘band’ only in 
Ex 3925 ‘there was a hole in the midst of the 
robe. . . with a band (RV ‘ binding’) round about 
the hole.’ See also HEADBAND (Is 3” only), and 
SWADDLINGBAND (Job 38° only). RV gives ‘band’ 
for ‘girdle,’ avn héshebh, in Ex 28% “1. % 995 
395 2% 21, Liv 87, (ὁ) κλοιός, a dog’s collar, then any 
collar or chain for the neck (frequent in LXX, as 
Gn 41% ‘(Pharaoh] put a gold chain about his 
{[Joseph’s] neck,’ 1 Καὶ 124 ‘Thy father made our 
oe grievous’). κλοιός is tr? ‘band’ Sir 6% ‘her 

ands are purple lace.’ 

3. Band=troop, company. (Its origin is difficult 
to trace. Du Cange says that the company of 
soldiers formed by Alfonso of Castile was called a 
banda, from the red banda or ribbon worn by 
them as a sash; but Littré gives late Lat. bandum 
‘banner’ as the original.) ‘The Heb. words so tr4 
are (a) 38 dgaph, only plu. and only in Ezk 12! 
171 3QSbis. 9 22 304 RV keeps ‘ bands’ in 12'4 177}, 
but gives ‘hordes’ in the other passages. The 
word means originally the wing of an army, Assyr. 
agappu, (0) γι gédhidh, from [112] to penetrate, so 
a band invading a country. Tr’ ‘band’ in 2 § 43, 
Des 1G ls 7 Ch 75 12 2 
2 Ch 22!, RV retains, except 1 Καὶ 11” ‘troop.’ 
(c) 59 hayil=strength, a strong army, a force; 
tr’ ‘band’ only 1 ὃ 10% (‘a b. of men,’ RV ‘the 
host’) and Ezr 822 (‘a Ὁ. of soldiers,’ so RV). 
(α) ysh hézéz (pep. of [psn] to divide, hence divided 
into companies. Only Pr 3057 ‘The locusts have 
no king, yet go they forth all of them by bands.’ 
(6) nam? mahdneh, the ordinary word for a ‘camp.’ 
Only Gn 327 ‘Jacob . . . divided the people... 
into two bands’ (RV ‘companies’), and 32! ‘and 
now I am become two bands’ (RV ‘ companies’). 
(7) vk ré’sh=< head,’ only 1 Ch 12% (RV ‘heads’) 
and Job 1” ‘The Chaldeans made out three 
bands’ (so RV). The only Gr. word is σπεῖρα, which 
was the usual equivalent of the Lat. cohors, a co- 
hort, which when complete consisted of 600 regular 
soldiers, being the tenth part of a legion. Cohorts, 
like regiments, had their distinguishing names, 
of which we find the ‘Italian,’ Ac 10!, and the 
‘Augustan,’ 274, In Jn 185: the ‘band’ would 
not consist of a whole cohort, so that σπεῖρα must 
have had some elasticity of usage ; cf. 2 Mac 833, 

‘Band’ as an intrans. verb occurs Ac 23! ‘the 
Jews banded together’ (ποιήσαντες συστροφήν, mak- 
ing a conspiracy ; the word is used of the riotous 
assembly in Ephesus, Ac 19%). J. HASTINGS. 


BANI (33).—4. A Gadite, one of David’s heroes 
(2 8 23°), 2.3. 4, Levites (1 Ch 64, Νο 317, cf. 87 
(=Binnui of Ezr 833 and Neh 10°)). 5. A Judahite 
(1 Ch 94). 6. Head of a family of returning exiles 
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(Ezr 2 =[Binnui of Neh 715] 10”, Neh 10%). 7. 
One of those who had married foreign wives (Ezr 
1058), The utmost uncertainty prevails as to the 
number of occurrences of the name B. owing to the 
confusion between it and similar names. Sce 
BINNUI. J. A. SELBIE. 


BANIAS (B Bands, A Βανί, AV Banid), 1 Es 885, 
—Ancestor of Salimoth, who returned with Ezra 
from captivity. The name does not appear in the 
parallel list Ezr 819, having prob. dropped out from 
its resemblance to the preceding word ‘sons’ (333). 

H. 51. J. THACKERAY. 

BANISHMENT. — See CRIMES AND PUNISH- 

MENTS. 


BANK.—1. A raised earthwork from which to 
storm a city, 2S 20" ‘they cast up a Ὁ. against 
the city’ (add sélélah, from 550 to raise up, RV 
‘mount’), so 2 K 19°, Is 3795 (Amer. RV ‘mound’). 


The RV has changed ‘thine enemies shall cast a trench about 
thee,’ Lk 1943, into ‘thine enemies shall cast up a bank about 
thee,’ although the Revisers did not read σαωρεμβαλοῦσεν with 
L marg., T, WH; but accepted σεριβαλοῦσιν of TR. On the 
reading see Plummer’s Luke. 


This meaning, now obsol., is nearer the original 
sense of ‘bank’ than the next, but the oldest of 
all is seen in Ca 515 RV ‘banks of sweet herbs.’ 
2. The margin of a river, Heb. (a) πεν sdphah, 
Slap, ποῖ, Ὁ 15, Jos 122 136.3 Kk ΟἹ ΤΣ]; 
47" 73, Dn 125 (RV cives ‘brink’ at Gu 41", Dn 
105. δ ‘edge’ in Dt 4*, Jos 12? 137 16. leaving the 
rest unchanged, and turning ‘brink’ into ‘bank’ 
in Ezk 47%). (ὁ) a11 gadhah, perhaps meaning ‘ cut 
away, Jos 3 418 Is 87, always of banks over- 
flowed. (ce) m1 (ace. to kethibh, keré 171) gidhyah, 
only 1 Ch 12, also of banks overflowed. 3. The 
table of a money-changer or money-dealer; then 
his office or shop. It occurs only ke 105 τς}60ν᾿ 
τράπεζα, the ordinary word for ἃ table). RV gives 
bankers for ‘exchangers’ in Mt 2557 (Gr. τραπε- 
ζίτης [-εἰτης T, WH)). J. HASTINGS. 


BANNAS (Bavvos, AV Banuas), 1 Es 5%.—A name 
occurring among the Levites who returned with 
Zerub. The names Bannas and Sudias answer to 
Bene-Hodaviah in Ezr 2”, of which they are per- 
haps a corruption. The corresponding words in 
Neh 10° are ‘Shebaniah, Hodiah’ (Σαβανία, ‘Qdoud) 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

BANNEAS (Bavvalas, AV Baanias), 1 Es 97°= 

BENAIAH (Ezr 1055), which see. 


BANNER, ENSIGN, STANDARD.—41. 515 degel, 
‘banner, standard.’ This was to be used to mark 
the separate place of each tribe in the camp in the 
wilderness (Nu 22. The Shulammite in her beauty, 
which overcomes the beholder, is compared (Ca 
6+ 1°) to forces encamped (or possibly, marching) in 
order under banners (πὶ 813 Lannidgdlith) <A 
dcgel is properly ‘that which is meant to be seen’ ; 
dagdlu in Assyrian being the common word for 
‘to see.’ 

2. Ὁ} nés, ‘ensign,’ possibly means either that 
which shines (003 Ξε 713) or that which ts lifted up 
(d03=x¥3). The brazen serpent was put upon a 
nés (Nu 21°), 2.6. possibly upon the degel of one 
of the tribes. The common use made of the nés 
was to set it upon some high hill as a signal to 
assemble (Is 11?" and 132). 

In Is 1018 (‘ They, te. the Assyrians, shall be as 
when a standard-bearer, nésés, fainteth’) nearly 


| all modern authorities (not RV text) render, ‘As 


when a sick man pineth away.’ The old rendering 
is, however, defensible, if we may supply the word 
‘heart’; 003 25 pops, ‘as when the heart of a 
standard - bearer fainteth. Again in Is 59% 
(‘ When the enemy shall come in like a flood, the 
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Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard against 
him’) modern scholars allow no reference to a 
standard. Yet the rendering ‘the Spirit of the 
Lord raiseth a standard against him’ may be 
defended by Is 117°, 

On the Assyrian reliefs, standards are shown 
carried into battle borne on the chariots of the 
Assyrians. One such standard (of which a good 
engraving is given in Madame Ragozin’s Assyria, 
p. 252) has the device of an archer, probably the 
god Asshur, standing above two bulls. The fact 
that an ensign might thus be a religious symbol 
gives point to Is 11 ‘[J”] shall set up an ensign 
for the nations.’ 

The Roman standards also, since they bore the 
image of the emperor, had a religious character, 
owing to the worship paid to the emperors. The 
Jews regarded them as idols (Jos. Ané. XVIII. 111. 1), 
and the Roman soldiers, on one occasion at least, 
sacrificed to them (Jos. War, VI. vi. 1: κομίσαντες 
Tas σημαίας els τὸ ἱερὸν καὶ θέμενοι τῆς ἀνατολικῆς 
πύλης ἄντικρυς ἔθυσαν αὐταῖς αὐτόθ), This sacrifice 
was offered in honour of Titus, tlhe emperor’s son, 
after the capture of the temple. 

W. E. BARNES. 

BANNUS (Βαννούς), 1 Es 9%4.:—Either BANI or 
BINNUI in Ezr 10%, (See these names.) 


BANQUET.—In the 17th cent. and earlier, Ὁ. 
frequently signified, not the general feast, but the 
wine that came after; not eating and drinking, 
but drinking only. 

‘Bring in the banquet quickly ; wine enough 
Cleopatra’s health to drink.’ 
Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. τ. ii. 11. 


‘We'll dine in the great room, but let the music 
And banquet be prepared here.’ 
Massinger, Unnat. Comb, iii. 1. 


This is the meaning of b. wherever it occurs in 
AV. The Heb. and Gr. words are—1. πρῴ mishtch, 
‘a drinking,’ from any ‘to drink’ (Est 5% 5 δ. 8. 12.34 
614 727-8, Dn 510), 2. nny shdthah, Est 7} ‘So the 
king and Haman came to b.’ (lit. ‘to drink’). 
3. 15 yayin, ‘wine,’ Ca 24 ‘He brought me to 
the banqueting house’ (lit. ‘house of wine’). 
4. συμπόσιον ΞΞ " drinking together,’ Sir 325 49! ‘a b. 
of wine’; 1 Mac 1016, 2 Mac 27”. 5. πότος, ‘ drink- 
ing’ {Jth 121], 1 Mac 16%, 1 P 43 ‘banquetings’ 
(RV ‘carousings’). 

The only possible exceptions are Job 41° ‘Shall 
the companions make a b. of him?’ (RV ‘make 
trafic of him,’ Heb. mp2 kdrah ‘to bargain’; and 
Am 67 ‘the Ὁ. (RV ‘revelry’) of them that 
stretched themselves’ (Heb. π| mirzéah, from 
root = to scream, ‘here used of yells of joy’— 
Orelli). But in these passages also, though Ὁ. 
is not the best tr., its meaning was no donbt the 
same. See FEAST, J. HASTINGS. 


BAPTISM— 
I. TERMINOLOGY. 
(a) In the LXX, 
(δ) In the NT. 


11. OT Types. 
(a) The Cloud and the Sea (St. Paul). 
(6) The Deluge (St. Peter). 
(c) Other Types (Patristic). 

fil. ParRtTiaAL ANTICIPATIONS. 
(a) Proselyte Baptism. 
(δ) John’s Baptism. 

IV. THe History oF CHRISTIAN ΒΑΡΤΙΒΜ, 
(a) The Institution. 
(b) The Recipients. 
(c) The Minister. 
(ὦ) The Rite. 

ν. THE Docrrineé oF CHRISTIAN Baptisy. 


I. TERMINOLOGY.—(a) In the LXX thesimple | 
verb βάπτειν is frequent in the sense of ‘dip’ (Ex 
12°2, Ly 45 17 99 146-16. 51 ete.) or ‘immerse’ (Job 9%). 
The intensive βαπτίζειν occurs four times: twicc 


literally, of Naaman dipping in the Jordan (2 Καὶ 512) 
and of Judith bathing (127); once metaphorically, 
ἡ ἀνομία pe βαπτίζει (Is 214); and once of cere- 
monial washing after pollution, βαπτιζόμενος ἀπὸ 
νεκροῦ (Sir 31 (384]*%). The usual verb for cere- 
monial washing is λούεσθαι (Liv 149-9 155-10. 18. 16-24 
1644-28 ete. ), the middle voice being used because 
the unclean person performed this cleansing for 
himself. The active is used of Moses washing 
Aaron and his sons before they exerciscd their 
ministry (Ex 204 4012, Lv 8%), and of the Lord 
washing Jerus. (Ezk 10). But βαπτίζειν is never 
used in the LXX of any initiatory rite. 

Of the two cognate substantives βαπτισμός and 
βάπτισμα, neither is found in the LXX; while 
λοῦτρον occurs thrice (Ca 4? 6°, Sir 3] [34]~). 

(b) In the NT the use of βάπτειν is the same 
as in the LXX (Lk 16%, Jn 138%, and perhaps 
Rev 1913, where the reading is very uncertain) ; 
but the use of βαπτίζειν undergoes a great change. 
As in Sir 31”, it is used of ceremonial purifi- 
cation (Lk 11%, and perhaps Mk 74, where the 
reading is again uncertain); and, as in Is 21%, it 
is used metaphorically, viz. by Christ of His suffer- 
ings (Mk 10°88, Lk 125°), But, with these few 
exceptions, Bamri{w always refers to washing for a 
religious purpose, the administration of the sacred 
rite of ablution, ‘ baptizing’ in the technical sense ; 
and in this sense Aovw is not uscd. It is plain from 
Lk 1138 that in itself βαπτίξζω does not necessarily 
mean immersion, as Calvin (J/nst. iv. 15. 19) and 
others assert. This is its usual meaning, however ; 
Polybius uses it of sinking ships (1. 51. 6, xvi. 6. 2). 
We find βαπτίζειν used Doth absolutely (Mk 14, 
Jn 1%- 26 32% 23.26 42 ete.) and with an acc. (Jn 4, 
Ac 88, 1 Co 113. 16), and very often in the passive 
(Mt 3-14-16 ἈΠῈ 166, Lk 32, Ac 2% ete.). The 
verb is sometimes followed by a preposition, indi- 
cating either the element into which (εἰς τὸν ᾿Τορδάνην, 
Mk 1%) or ὧν which (ἐν τῷ ᾿Ιορδάνῃ, Mk 1°; ἐν ὕδατι, 
Mt 3", Jn 156. 5%) the immersion takes place; or the 
end or issue of it (els μετάνοιαν, Mt 3"; els ἄφεσιν 
ἁμαρτιῶν, Ac 2538, els τὸ ὄνομά Twos, Mt 2819, Ac 816 19°). 

Of the substantives, both βαπτισμός and βάπτισμα 
are found; and tlie distinction commonly drawn 
between them as to NT usage is probably correct ; 
but there are not enough instances for a secure 
induction. From Mk 7* and He 9” we infer 
that βαπτισμός usually meant lustration or cere- 
monial washing. Ro 64, with Eph 4° and 1 P 
371, would indicate that βάπτισμα was reserved for 
baptism proper. Dut in He 6? βαπτισμῶν probably 
includes Christian baptisin, and in Col 2” the 
more difficult reading βαπτισμῷ claims attention. 
Jos. uses βαπτισμός to designate John’s baptism, 
and Barros of the performance of the rite (Ané. 
Vil. Ve) 

The Latin VSS and Fathers make no dis- 
tinction between baptismus and baptisma. The 
Vulg. has baptismus penitentie (Mk 14, Lk 33, 
Ac 13% 19%), baptisma Joannis (Ac 1”), unum 
baptisma (Eph 4°), and even baptismata calicum 
(Mk 7, and baptismatum doctrine (Ile 67). A 
neut. nom. baptismum is found in the best MSS 
of the Vulg., Mt 21%, and in various other 
passages in representatives of the Old Latin, e.g. 
Mk 1098. 89. (a ἢ. In Lk 20* we have baptismum 
(f Vulg.), baptismus (ὁ d), baptisma (6). See 
Roénsch, Jtala und Vulgata, p. 270. Cyprian some- 
times uses both baptisma and baptismus in the 
same passage without change of meaning, 6.0. Ep. 
Ixxiv. 113?comp. 7277 ΧΙ. ὦ, Ιχχ. 2) εἰο vice 
in NT λοῦτρον is used of baptism: A. τοῦ ὕδατος 
(Eph 5%), Δ. παλιγγενεσίας (Tit 3°); and the word 
occurs in nootherconnexion. It and its equivalent 
lavacrum soon became technical terms in this sense 
(Just. Mart. Apol. i. 61. 79; Cypr. De Hab. Virg. 
Ὁ. 23 se Laps, 24, εἴ Κ 
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IJ. OT Tyrres.—We have apostolic authority 
for finding two types of Christian baptism in OT 
history, but in neither case are the details of the 
type quite certain. 

St. Paul takes the Israelites being under the cloud 
and passing through the sea as an image of baptism 
(1 Co 104); where being under the cloud points 
to submersion, while passing through the sea may 
signify emersion; or (less well) the cloud may 
typily the spiritual element in baptism, and the sea 
the material element. 

Still more expressly St. Peter makes the saving of 
a few persons through water at the Flood a figure 
of the Christian rite (1 P 37-21); where the water 
which purged the earth of its wicked inhabitants 
by floating the Ark saved its inmates. Luther 
lenge inverts this, when he remarks that ‘baptism 
is a greater deluge than that described by Moses, 
since more are baptized than were drowned by the 
Deluge.’ 

Beyond these two we need not go. But patristic 
writers find baptism typified in a variety of things, 
some of which are remote enough, e.g. not only 
in the passage of the Jordan (Jos 9:7 and the 
cleansing of Naaman (2 Καὶ 512), but in the river of 
Paradise, the well revealed to Hagar, the water 
from the rock, the water poured upon Elijah’s 
offering, etc. etc. Tertullian asserts that the 
primeval water ‘brought forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life’ (Gn 139), in order 
that there should be no difficulty in believing that 
baptismal waters can give life (De Bapt. iii.). In 
a like spirit prophecies respecting Christian baptism 
were found with great freedom, not only in Zech- 
ariah’s fountain... ‘for sin and for uncleanness’ 
(13'), in Isaiah’s promise that sins red as scarlet 
τὸν be pate as snow (118), and in meget ᾿ 
will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye sha 
be clean. . : . A new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within vou 2 (367°), but 
even in the hart panting after the water brooks 
(Ps 421), and in the waters breaking out in the 
desert (Is 35°). 

Without presuming to determine anything re- 
specting intended types and prophecies, we nay 
safely say that those washings which were required 
by the Mosaic Law as a means of entering or ΤῸ- 
entering the congregation, especially in its closer 
relations with J”, had considerable analogy with 
Christian baptism. But that is a very different 
thing from Cyprian’s sweeping assertion, Quoti- 
escunque agua sola in scripturis sanctis nonunatur, 
baptisma predicatur (Ep. (sii 8); and this he applies 
not only to OT (Is 43!-2! 4821), but to NT (Jn 414 
737-39 | Mt 58), 

11. PARTIAL ANTICIPATIONS.—When we ap- 
proach the history of baptism as a rite of religious 
initiation, we are confronted with the question, 
Where does the history begin? We may set aside 
heathen baptisms as having no historic connexion 
with the subject, except so far as ceremonial ablu- 
tions may be common to the human race. But a 
pan which prevailed in Iceland and some parts 
of Norway is worth mentioning as a partial parallel. 
The father decided whether an infant was to be 
nurtured or exposed. If he wished to preserve it, 
water was poured over it and a name given to it; 
and to kill it after this ceremony of admission to 
the community was murder. After the introduc- 
tion of Christianity (6. A.D. 1000) this baptism still 
continued for some time side by side with Christian 
baptism. Omitting pagan lustrations, we have 
three conspicuous examples of the rite, all originat- 
ing in the same part of the world: proselyte 
baptism, John’s baptisin, and Christian baptism. 
Which of these three is chronologically the first, 
and therefore the possible suggester of one or 
both of the others? 


hotly debated in the first half of the 18th cent. 
on controversial grounds, to find arguments for or 
against infant baptism and sacramental doctrine. 
In the 19th cent. the question has been examined 
with less heat, and of late has dropped out of 
notice. The monograph of Schneckenburger, Ueber 
das Alter der judischen Proselytentaufe, Berlin, 
1829, is still quoted as the leading authority on the 
subject. Massecheth Gerim, the Talmudic authority 
on proselytes, or Septem Libri Talmudict parvi 
Hierosolymitani, was published by Kirchhein, 
Frankfurt a/M. 1851. 

(a) Proselyte Baptism.—According to the teaching 
of later Judaism, a stranger who desired to become 
a Proselyte of the Covenant, or of Righteousness, 
4.6. in the fullest sense an Isr., must be circuincised 
and baptized, and then offer a sacrifice; circum- 
cision alone was not enough. ‘Three of those who 
had instructed the stranger in the Law became his 
‘fathers’ or sponsors, and took him to a pool, in 
which he stood up to his neck in water, while the 
great commandments of the Law were recited to 
him. These he promised to keep. Then a benedic- 
tion was ἔπη ον and he plunged beneath the 
water, taking care to be entirely submerged. In the 
case of women, baptism and sacrifice were the things 
required toadmit them tothe full privileges of Israel. 
But for both male and female proselytes sacrifice 
was abolished after the destruction of the temple. 

That this baptism of proselytes is not an original 
feature in Judaism is manifest. The Rabbis indeed 
found a trace of it in Jacob’s command to his house- 
hold, ‘Put away the strange gods that are among 
you, and purify yourselves, and change your gar- 
ments’ (Gn 35); and even in God’s command to 
Moses, ‘Go unto the people, and sanctify them 
to-day and to-morrow, and let them wash their 
garments’ (Ex 1919), where the people to be sancti- 
fied are certainly all Jews. When ‘the daughter 
of Pharaoh came down to bathe at the river’ 
(ix 2°), this also, the Talm. said, is to be regarded 
as the baptizing of a proselyte. But we may 
safely assert that there is no mention of proselyte 
baptism anywhere in OT or in the Apocr. NT 
is equally silent. And this is by no means all. 
Josephus, Philo, and the older Targumists are silent 
also; and there is little more than a probable 
allusion to it in the Mishna. None of the early 
Christian writers seem to know anything about it; 
and this is specially notable in the case of those 
who have discussed Judaism, or baptisin, or both, 
e.g. Barnabas, Justin Martyr, and Tertullian. Let 
us admit that the Fourth Book of the Sibyllinc 
Oracles is of Jewish origin, and that the line, ἐν 
ποταμοῖς λούσασθε ὅλον δέμας ἀενάοισι (164), refers to 
proselyte baptism; and that Arrian refers to it 
also, when he says of one who is a heathen, ὅταν δὲ 
ἀναλάβῃ τὸ πάθος βεβαμμένου τότε καὶ ἐστὶ τῷ ὄντι 
καὶ καλεῖται ᾿Ιουδαῖος (Diss. Εἰ Ῥιοξ, ii. 9): and that 
the reading of the Ethiopic VS of Mt 2515 ‘ye 
compass sea and land to baptize one proselyte,’ 
is beyond question. Nevertheless, these three 
authorities do not bring us much (if at all) earlier 
than the 2nd cent.; and that at that time 
ie ae were baptized on their admission to 

udaism, is not in dispute. 
direct evidence that before John the Baptist made 
so remarkable a use of the rite, it was the custom 


to make all proselytes submit to baptism; and such | 


evidence is not forthcoming. 

Nevertheless, the fact is not really doubtful. It 
is not credible that the baptizing of proselytes was 
instituted and made essential for their admission 
to Judaism at a period subsequent to the institution 
of Christian baptism; and the supposition that it 
was borrowed from the rite enjoined by Christ is 
inonstrous. From the infancy of Christianity the 


This question was very | hostility of the synagogue to the Church was such, 


What is wanted is, 


— "Ἢ 4«Ἱ. eth 
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that the mere fact that baptism was universally 
known as the rite by which Gentiles were admitted 
to the Christian community, would have made it 
impossible for Jews to accept it as the rite for 
admitting Gentiles to the Jewish community. 
Against a consideration of this kind the silence 
of Scripture and of Josephus and Philo is of little 
weight; it is one more instance of the danger of 
the argument from silence. No passage has been 
pointed out in either Josephus or Philo in which it 
would have been necessary, or even natural, to 
mention proselyte baptism; and the same may be 
said of Scripture. The subject is not mentioned, 
because there was no need to mention it. In the 
Mishna it is stated that the school of Shammai 
allowed a Gentile who was circumcised on the eve 
of the Passover to wash and partake of the paschal 
lamb, while the school of Hillel did not; and this 
points to the washing of proselytes as a customary 
accompaniment of circumcision. But what may be 
regarded as conclusive is, that the baptizing of 
roselytes would follow of necessity from the regu- 
ations which required a Jew to bathe in order 
to recover Levitical purity (Lv 11-15, Nu 19). 
Judeus quotidie lavat, quia quotidie inquinatur, 
says Tertullian (De Bapt. xv.); and again, Omnibus 
licet membris lavet quotidie Israel, nunquam tamen 
mundus est (De Orat. xiv.). If the mere possibility 
of contact with pollution requires such purification, 
how much niore would one who had fail in heathen 
pollution rani a complete purification before he 
was admitted to full membership in the House of 
Israel. Moreover, it should be noted that the 
authorities quoted above—the Szbylline Oracles, 
Arrian, and the Ethiopic VS—all mention baptism 
as the sign of change, and say nothing about 
circumcision. The reason for which possibly is, 
that, after the abolition of the sacrifices, baptism 
was the only rite which was applicable to both 
sexes; and the large majority of proselytes were 
women (Kraus, fnc. d. Christ. Alterth. 11. p. 823). 
Every Gentile, whether man or woman, who became 
a Jew, was purified from heathen pollution by 
immersion. 

About the other hypothesis there is no difficulty. 
Assume that baptism for proselytes was a well- 
established custom when Ἰ ohn began to preach, 
and we have an obvious reason why John adopted 
the rite. Not that this was his only reason; but 
that, sofar as the custom was of any influence, it 
was @ recommendation and not an objection. And 
the same argument applies to Christian baptism, 
which becomes more, and not less, intelligible 
when we consider that it was preceded by baptism 
for proselytes and the baptism of John. 

LIteraTuRE.—For the abundant literature on the subject, and 
for references to the Talm., see Edersheim, Life and Times of the 
Messiah, ii. App. xii.; Schiirer, HJP πὶ. ii. § 31, p. 819; Herzog, 
RE xii. p. 250, Ist ed.; less full in 2nd ed. p. 300. 

(6) The Baptism of John.—Although there is no 
doubt that baptism was a Jewish rite of initiation 
before John began to preach, yet the history of 
baptism, so far as direct evidence is concerned, 
begins with lim. That he who derived his title 
from it (ὁ βαπτίζων, Mk 64-%; ὁ βαπτιστής, Mt 3}, 
Mk 8%, Lk 7”, Jos. Ané. XVIII. v. 2) made use of 
the rite in preparing Israel for the kingdom of God, 
is an historical fact beyond dispute. And we need 
not doubt that in using it he was influenced by the 
levitical purifications enjoined by the Law and by 
the baptism of proselytes. But his baptism was 
different from both. It is evident that, if it had 


not had special characteristics, he would not have | 


received a special name, and his right to administer 
it would not have been challenged. His baptism 
differed from the washings prescribed by the Law 
in these three respects—(1) They were acts of 
lustration, restoring a man to his normal condition; 


his was an act of preparation, leading a man to an 
entirely new condition. (2) The man levitically 
unclean baptized himself, like Naaman in the 
Jordan; the penitents who came to John were 
baptized by him. (3) The legal washings merely 
cleansed from levitical uncleanness; his was a 
symbol and seal of moral purification. The moral 
preparation required by John is pointed out in the 
τῆς ψυχῆς δικαιοσύνῃ προεκκεκαθαρμένης of Jos. (Ant. 
XVIIE. v. 29) as plainly as in the βάπτισμα μετανοίας 
of Scripture (Mk 14, Lk 85. The spirit of repent- 
ance was assumed with a view to remission of 
sins. 

John’s baptism differed from proselyte baptism 
in being administered to Jews. The meaning of 
the challenge, ‘Why then baptizest thou?’ (Jn 
1”) seems to be, ‘ What right hase thou, who art 
neither the Messiah nor the Prophet, to treat 
Israelites as if they were proselytes? Jews are 
fit for the Messianic kingdom without any such 
purification.’ 

And while John’s baptism differed from these 
Jewish rites on the one hand, so it differed from 
Christian baptism on the other. This difference 
was clearly pointed out by the Baptist himself. 
‘IT indeed baptize you with water unto repentance 
... he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost’ 
(Mt 3); ‘He that sent me to baptize with 
water, he said unto me, Upon whomsoever thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending and abiding upon 
him, the same is he that baptizeth with the Holy 
Spirit’? (Jn 133; comp. our Lord’s words, Ac 1° 
116), And that this difference was regarded as 
essential, is shown bythe fact that Ephesian disciples 
who had received John’s baptism were rebaptized 
into the name of the Lord Jesus, and then received 
the Holy Ghost through the laying on of hands 
by St. Paul (Ac 198). Cyril of Jerus., in con- 
trasting John’s baptism with Christian baptism, 
says, that the former ‘ bestowed only the remission 
of sins’ (Catech. xx. 6; comp. i. 7). But there is 
nothing in Scripture to show that it bestowed that. 
Tertullian points out that ‘baptism jor the re- 
mission of sins’ refers to a future remission, which 
was to follow in Christ (De Bapt. x.). And it may 
be doubted whether, if John’s baptism had con- 
ferred remission of sins, Jesus would have sub- 
mitted toit. Its main aspect was preparation for 
the kingdom of God; and in this aspect it fitted 
well into the opening of Christ’s ministry. To 
everyone else this preparatory act was a baptism 
of repentance. The Messiah, who needed no re- 
pentance, could yet accept the preparation. By 
means of this rite the people were consecrated 
to receive salvation, and He was consecrated to 
bestow it. 

We are told by St. John that the disciples of 
Jesus baptized many, and that this led to an 
inaccurate statement that Jesus Himself baptized 
(322 41-2), As to the nature of this baptism we 
are told nothing; but, if not identical with the 
baptism of John, it would be more akin to that 
than to Christian baptism. It was preparatory 
and not perfecting, symbolical and not sacramental. 
The arguments of Tertullian on this point are 
weighty (De Bapt. x.-xii.). Was Christian baptism 

ossible until Christ had died _and_risen again? 
imis-theory~ that this early baptism by Christ’s 
disciples was the baptism of the gospel, but that its 
full effects remained latent until after the resur- 
rection, is not helpful; and to suppose with Peter 
Lombard that it was Jn nomine Trinitatis, scilicet 
in e forma in qua baptizaverunt postea (Sent. iv. 
Dist. iii. 7), is utterly unreasonable. When John was 
put into prison, Jesus Himself continued John’s 
preaching. ‘He came into Galilee, preaching the 
gospel of God, and saying, The time is fulfilled, 
and the kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye’ 
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(Mk 14-15), Is it improbable that, while Christ 
continued the preaching of John, His disciples 
continued the baptism of John? In that case 
there is no need to raise the question whether 
they baptized ‘into the name of the Lord Jesus’; 
for John certainly did not do so. In any case 
it is improbable that, at a time when the dis- 
ciples had such inadequate views of the office of 
Jesus, they would baptize into His name. This 
baptism was certainly not accompanied by the gift 
of the Spirit: ‘for the Spirit was not yet given ; 
because Jesus was not yet glorified’ (Jn 733). 
And it is to be noted that neither in the mission of 
the TI'welve nor in that of the Seventy is there 
any command to baptize (Lk 91-5 1011, That 
omission is intelligible, if this early baptism, like 
that of John, was merely preparatory, a symbolical 
act conferring no grace. But the omission would 
be strange if there was already in use a rite equal 
in efficacy to the baptism of the gospel. Until 
Christ had died and risen again, and sent the Holy 
Spirit upon His disciples, no such baptism by them 


was possible. 
IV. THE HIsToRY OF CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 
—This subject, as treated in NT, may be 


discussed under four heads—(a) the Institution, 
() the Recipients, (6) the Munister, (d) the 
ite. 

(a) The Institution of Christian baptism is to be 
dated from Christ’s farewell command, ‘Go ye and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost’ (Mt 28). This command the 
Twelve do not attempt to carry out until they 
are free from the earlier charge (Lk 24%), But, 
directly they have ‘been clothed with power from 
on high,’ Peter begins to exhort the people to 
‘repent, and be baptized in the name of Jesus 
Christ unto the remission of their sins’ (Ac 2°), 
and with very great success. But here we are at 
once struck i the fact that, in spite of Christ’s 
command to baptize into the name of the Trinity, 
no mention is made of the Trinity, but only of ‘the 
name of Jesus Christ.’ And this first and important 
record of Christian baptisms does not stand alone. 
The Samaritans who were converted by Philip were 
‘baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus’ (Ac 
816), Peter at Caesarea commanded that Cornelius 
and those with him should be ‘baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ’ (10%) And the Ephesian 
disciples, when they were convinced of the in- 
sufficiency of John’s baptism, were ‘baptized into 
the name of the Lord Jesus’ (19°). Moreover, there 
is no mention in’ NT of any one being baptized 
into the name of the Trinity; and the expression 
‘baptized into Christ’ (Ro 6°, Gal 377; comp. 
1 Co 113 6") is more in harmony with the passages 
in the Acts than with the divine command as re- 
corded Mt 28%. * 

Various explanations of these statements in the 
Acts have been suggested. 

(1) This baptism into or in the name of Jesus 
Christ is that which was practised by Christ’s 
disciples during His ministry (Jn 4.3. Having 
been accustomed to this form, they continued to 
use it ‘probably through life,’ although Christ 
had expressly ordered the Trinitarian form, and 
although the Holy Spirit was not always imparted 
when this imperfect form was employed, whereas 
the gift of the Spirit always accompanied baptism 


* It is worth noting that in all the instances of baptism ‘in’ 
or ‘into the name’ the verb is in the passive. Except in the 
original charge, the phrase ‘to baptize into the name’ does not 
occur ; itis always ‘to be baptized into the name’ or ‘in the 
name,’ This holds good of 1 Co 115 also, where εἰς τὸ ἐμὸν ὄνομα 
βάπτισα is a false reading, and ἐβωττίσθητε (RABC* Egyptt. 
Vulg. Arm.)is right. In the Eastern Churches the formula is 
not ‘I baptize thee,’ but βαπείζεται 6 δοῦλος τοῦ θεοῦ ; and this is 
probably more ancient than the Western formula familiar to us. 


in the name of the Trinity (Dict. of Chr. Biog. i. 
p. 241). This is scarcely credible. The Ephesian 
disciples were rebaptized because their original 
baptism was inadequate. Can we suppose that 
they then received a baptism that was also de- 
fective? And would the disciples have adhered to 
a form which experience proved to be less uniformly 
efficacious, even if we allow that they would ignore 
the express command of Christ? tt is admitted 
that this inferior form of baptism went out of use 
at an early date—perhaps soon after the First 
Gospel became current. 

(2) Baptism in the name of one Person of the 
Trinity 15 virtually baptism in the name of the 
Trinity, and is valid. This seems to be the view of 
Ambrose. Quod verbo tacitum fuerat, expressum 
est fide. Cum enim dicitur: In nomine Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi, per wnitatem nominis impletumn 
mysterium est: nec a Christi baptismate Spiritus 
separatur. . . . Qui unum dixcrit, Trinitatem 
signavit. St Christum dicas, et Deum Patrem a 
gy unctus est Filius, et ipsunr qui unctus est 
‘lium, et Spiritum Sanctum quo unctus est desig- 
nastt (De ἘΠ Ὁ S. i. 4. 48, 44; Migne, xvi. 714, 
715, where see note a). Ambrose is here comment- 
ing on Ac 19°; and it is rash to say that ‘he is 
probably speaking of the confession of the recipient, 
not of the formula.’ Bede understands Ambrose 
to be writing of the baptismal formula, and accepts 
the solution that baptism in the name of Jesus 
Christ is really in the name of the Trinity (Super 
Acta mee x. 48; Migne, xcil. 970). See also Peter 
Lombard (Sent. iv. Dist. iti. 4), Hugo Victor (De 
Sacrant. 1. 13), and Aquinas (Summa, iii. 66. 6). 
This view was confirmed by the Council of Frejus 
(A.D. 792), and apparently by Pope Nicholas 1. 
(858-867) in his Responsa ad Bulyaros. 

(3) When St. Luke says that people were 

‘baptized in (or tnéo) the name of the Lord Jesus,’ 
he is not indicating the formula which was used in 
baptizing, but is merely stating that such persons 
were baptized as acknowledged Jesus to be the 
Lord and the Christ; in short, he is simply telling 
us that the baptism was Christian. When Peter 
heals the cripple at the Beautiful Gate of the 
temple, the form of the words used is quoted: ‘ In 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk.’ No 
such form of words is quoted in any of the passages 
in which persons are said to be baptized in or into 
the name of Jesus Christ. There is no evidence 
against the supposition that in these and in all 
other cases the formula used was that which Christ 
enjoined. This is perhaps what Cyprian means 
when he says on Ac 2% Jesu Christi mentionem 
facité Petrus, non quasi Pater omitteretur, sed ut 
Patri Filius quoque adjungeretur (Πρ. \xxiii. 17). 
In 1 Co 102, where the Israelites are said to have 
been ‘baptized into Moses’ (εἰς τὸν Μωυσῆν), the 
meaning 1s that they were baptized into obedience 
to him and acknowledgment of his authority, not 
that his name was called over them in some 
formula. See Lightfoot on 1 Co 1%, 

(4) The original form of words was ‘into the 
name of Jesus Christ’ or ‘the Lord Jesus.’ Baptism 
into the name of the Trinity was a later develop- 
ment. After the one mention of it, Mt 28, we 
do not find it again until Justin Martyr, and his 
formula is not identical with that in the Gospel : 
ἐπ᾽ ὀνόματος γὰρ τοῦ πατρὸς τῶν ὅλων Kal δεσπότου θεοῦ 
καὶ τοῦ σωτῆρος ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ καὶ πνεύματος 
ἁγίου τὸ ἐν τῷ ὕδατι τότε λουτρὸν ποιοῦνται (A pol. 1. 61). 
It is probable that, when the ‘Trinitarian fonnula 
had become usual, it was regarded as of divine 
authority, and was by some attributed to Christ 
Himself. This tradition is represented in_ Mt 
2819, and is perhaps an indication that the First 
Gospel in its extant form is later than the 
destruction of Jerusalem. That in the apostolic 
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age there was no fixed formula is shown, not 
only by the difference between Matt. and the 
Acts, but by the difference between one passage 
in the Acts and another, and also by traces of 
other differences in the Epistles. Baptism ‘into the 
name of the Lord Jesus’ (Ac 8" 19°), or ‘in the 
name of Jesus Christ’ (238 10%), or ‘into Christ 
Jesus’ (Ro 6%), or ‘into Christ’ (Gal 327), had 
suffieed. Comp. πρὶν γάρ, φησί, φορέσαι τὸν ἄνθρωπον 
τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ viov τοῦ θεοῦ, νεκρός ἐστιν (Hermas, Sim. 
1x. 16. 3); where, however, τοῦ υἱοῦ is possibly an 
insertion (A omits). 

Of these four explanations the second and third 
are far more satisfactory than the other two, and 
the third seems to be the best. It is a violent 
hypothesis to suppose that words of such importance 
as Mt 2815 were never spoken by Christ, and yet 
were authoritatively attributed to Him in the 
First Gospel. The insertion of the doxology after 
the Lord’s Prayer (Mt 61%) is not parallel. Not 
only is the insertion of less importance, being 
covered by genuine utterances of Christ as well as 
by 1 Ch 291, but it is absent from all the most 
ancient authorities, including all Greek and Latin 
commentators ; whereas the baptismal formula in 
Mt 2819 is in all authorities without exception. 
It is as well attested as any saying of Christ which 
is recorded in one Gospel only. Nor does the 
variation of the Trinitarian formula given by 
Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 61) eause any difficulty. 
He is not giving the exact words used in baptism, 
but is paraphrasing them, so as to make them a 
little more intelligible to the heathen whom he is 
addressing. It is reasonable to believe that Christ 
prescribed the Trinitarian formula, and that His 
eommand was obeyed. 

(ὦ) The Ltecipicenéts of Christian baptism were 
required to repent and believe. This 1s set forth, 
both in the Lord’s commands and also in the first 
instance of baptism on the Day of Pentecost. 
‘Peter said unto them, Repent ye, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ unto 
the remission of your sins’ (Ac 238), Here repent- 
ance is expressed and faith in Jesus Christ is 
implied, as in the farewell charge to the apostles 
recorded by St. Luke: ‘that repentance and re- 
mission of sins should be preached in His name 
unto all the nations’ (94. More often it is faith 
that is ore and repentance that is implied, 
as in the charge recorded in the appendix to Mk: 
‘Go ye into all the world, and proach the gospel to 
the whole creation. He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved; but he that disbelieveth 
shall be condemned’ (16-15). So also in the case 
of the jailer at Philippi (Ac 16%), of the 
Samaritans (812), of Cornelius and his company 
(1049-48), and of the Corinthians (18°). Compare the 
Western insertion Ac 851, Of the two requisites, 
faith is the one which more needs express state- 
ment. Repentance without faith in Christ was 
possible, as in the case of John’s baptism. Faith 
in Christ without repentance was not possible. 
Comp. He 10”. 

All the instances just quoted (especially those of 
the eonverts on the Day of Pentecost, of Cornelius 
and his friends, and of the Philippian jailer and his 
household) tend to show that no great amount of 
instruction or preparation was at first required. 
But somewhat later, after the apostles, who had 
been a proteetion against the admission of un- 
worthy eandidates, had died out, and after the 
Church had had larger experience of unreal con- 
verts, much more care was taken to secure definite 
knowledge and hearty acceptance of the truths of 
the gospel. ; 

This primitive freedom in admitting eonverts to 
baptism is in itself an argument in favour of infant 
baptism, although no baptism of an infant is ex- 


pressly mentioned. Whole households were some- 
times baptized, as those of Lydia, Crispus, the 
jailer, and Stephanas ; and it is probable that there 
were children in at least some of these. There 
may also have been children among the three 
thousand baptized at Pentecost. According to the 
ideas then prexglent, the head of the family repre- 
sented and summed up the family. In some 
respects the paterfamilias had absolute control of 
the members of his household (Maine, Ancient 
Law, eh. v.). And it would have seemed an 
unnatural thing that the father should make a 
complete change in his religious eondition and that 
his children should be excluded from it. Moreover, 
the analogy of circumcision would lead Jewish 
eonverts to have their children baptized. Had 
there been this marked difference between the two 
rites,—that infants were admitted to the Jewish 
eovenant, but not to the Christian,—the difference 
would probably have been pointed out; all the 
more so, because Christianity was the more eom- 
prehensive religion of the two. There is therefore 
primd facie ground for believing that from the 
first infants were baptized. And this position is 
strengthened by general declarations of Christ 
Himself: ‘Suffer the little children to come unto 
Me; forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom 
of God’ (Mk 101. ‘Except a man (zis) be born 
of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter the king- 
dom of God’ (Jn 3°); where there is no intimation 
that children are exempted. On the contrary, the 
condition of children is given as the ideal for 
entrance into the kingdom (Mt 185). 

But there is prima facie evidence on the other 
side. Not only is there no mention of the baptism 
of infants, but there is no text from which such 
baptism can be securely inferred. ‘Make disciples 
of all the nations’ (Mt 2835), implies those who 
are old enough to receive instruction. That little 
ehildren may be brought to Christ, and are a type 
of Christian innocence, does not prove that they 
are fit to receive baptism. And we cannot be sure 
that Jn 35 is meant to include infants, because 
Jesus often states general principles, and leaves His 
Church to find out the necessary limitations. An 
ordinance may be generally necessary to salvation, 
and yet not be suited to infants; which is the 
Western view of the Lord’s Supper. Scripture tells 
us that repentance and faith are requisite for 
baptism. Assuming that infants have no need of 
repentance, can we assume that faith also may be 
dispensed with? Cyprian slurs this (Zp. Ixiv. δ). 
He points out that adults must have faith, which 
includes repentance, and that infants have no sins 
of their own to repent of; but he is silent about 
infants’ lack of faith. Those who maintain that the 
infantine state is a substitute for faith and repent- 
ance, must remember that faith and repentance are 
the eonditions given in Scripture, and that the 
infantine state is not mentioned as an equivalent. 
It is probable that all that is said in Scripture about 
baptism refers to the baptism of adults. Until 
there were many Christian parents to whom 
children were born, the question of baptizing 
infants would be exceptional; and perhaps evan- 
eelists used their own discretion ; for infant baptism'” 
is, at any rate, nowhere forbidden in Scripture. 

(c) The Minister in baptism is not determined ; 
and lay baptism is in much the same position as 
infant baptism. It can be neither proved nor 
disproved from Scripture. The commission to 
baptize was given in the first instance to the 
Eleven (Mt 2818), but we are not sure that no 
others were present. Moreover, it is in virtue of 

| Christ’s presence (‘Lo, I am with you alway’) 
that they have the right to baptize; and this 
presence cannot be confined to the apostles. We 
are not told who baptized the three thousand at 
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Pentecost; and tlie apostles, if they baptized any, 
can hardly have baptized them all. Apparently, 
Ananias baptized St. Paul, but this is not clear 
(Ae 226), He was ‘a certain disciple’ (9), and 
‘a devout man according to the law’ (22%), and 
presumably alayman. Petercommanded Cornelius 
and his company to be baptized (1038); and we 
assume that it was done by the brethren from 
Joppa, who are not said to be presbyters or deacons. 
From the silence of Scripture respecting the minister 
on these and other occasions, we may infer that an 
ordained minister is not essential. 

(ὦ) The Rite is nowhere described in detail; but 
the element was always water, and the mode of 
using it was commonly immersion. ‘The symbolisin 
of the ordinance required this. It was an act of 

urification; and hence the need of water. A 
eath to sin was expressed by the plunge beneath 
the water, and a rising again to a life of righteous- 
ness by the return to light and air; and hence the 
appropriateness of immersion. Water is mentioned 
in Ac 8 10”, Eph 576, He 10”; and there is uo 
mention of any other element. [Immersion 15 im- 
plied in Ro ὁ" and Col 2%. But immersion was a 
desirable symbol rather than an essential. In the 
prison at Philippi it can hardly have been possible ; 
and it isnot very probable in the house of Cornelius. 
Wherever large numbers of both sexes were baptized, 
the difficulty of total immersion in each case must 
have been great. And if immersion better ex- 
papescs the cleansing of the whole man, pouring 
etter expresses the outpouring of the Spirit, whose 
operation is not dependent upon the amount of 
water, nor upon the manner of its application. 
Comp. Cyprian, &p. ]xix. 12. 

As to the form of words used in baptizing, 
what has been said above may almost suffice. If 
from the first there was only one form, that form 
was Trinitarian; from the 2nd century it was 
certainly the only form. Justin’s evidence (A pol. 
i. 61) has been quoted, and Tertullian describes 
the practice in his day: nee semel, sed ter, ad 
singula nomina im personas singulas tinguimur 
(Adv. Prax. xxvi.).* Wherever St. Matthew’s 
Gospel was reccived the Trinitarian formula would 
become obligatory ; and that carries us back long 
before Justin Martyr. But it is possible that for a 
time the form of words varicd. 

The ‘anointing’ (2 Co 17, 1 Jn 2%) probably 
refers to baptism; but to anointing with the Spirit, 
not with oil. Yet unction at baptism is as pid as 
Tertullian (De Bapt. vii.). The ‘sealing’ (2 Co 
122. Eph 113 4°) also may refer to baptism, but not 
to signing with the cross: ἡ σφραγὶς οὖν τὸ ὕδωρ 
ἐστιν (Hermas, Sim. ix. 16. 4). Whether ‘the good 
confession in the sight of many witnesses’ (1 Ti 61%) 
refers to a profession of faith at Timothy’s baptism 
(Ewald, Hausrath, Pfleidcrer), is uncertain; the 
many witnesses point rather to ordination (Holtz- 
mann). ‘That the difficult passage 1 P 3? refers 
to the answers or pledges made by the candidates 
at baptism, is very doubtful. 

V. THE DOCTRINE OF CHRISTIAN BAPTISM.— 
Scripture teaches that baptism, rightly adminis- 
tered to those who are qualified by repentanee and 
faith to receive it, has various bencticial results. 
These are closely connected, either as cause and 
effect, or as joint effects, or as different aspects of 
the same fact. But they are capable of analysis 
and of sepaiate treatment. They are mainly (1) 
Regeneration or New Birth, (2) Divine Affiliation, 
(3) Cleansing from Sin, (4) Admission to the 
Church, (5) Unicn with Christ, (6) Gift of the 
Spirit, (7) Salvation. 


* In the Eastern Churches trine immersion s regarded as the 
only valid form of baptism; and the Catechism explains that 
‘this trine immersion is a figure of the three days’ burial of our 
Saviour, and of His resurrection’ (Moschake, p. 42). 
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(1) Christ Himself said, ‘Except a man be born 
anew (γεννηθῇ ἄνωθεν), he cannot see the kingdom 
of God’; and He explained this as meaning, 
‘Except a man be born of water and the Spirit’ 
(Jn 3”°), which until Calvin’s day had universally 
been interpreted as referring to baptism. The 
metaphor was not new. Jews spoke of the admis- 
sion of proselytes to Israel as a ‘new birth.’ ‘ Art 
thou the teacher of Israel, and understandest not 
these things?’ (Jn 3!°), perhaps refers to this com- 
mon use of the phrase. But in any case ‘water 
and Spirit’ refer to the outward sign and inward 
gift at baptism as effecting a new birth. This is 
confhirnied bySt. Paul’s ‘daver of regeneration (λουτρὸν 
madvyyevecias) and renewing of the Holy Spirit’ 
(Tit 3°), whicl: also was universally understood as 
meaning baptism. And baptism is called ‘ washing 
of regeneration,’ not merely because 1t symbolizes it, 
or pledges a man to it, but also, and chiefly, because 
it effects it (Holtzmann, Huther, Pileiderer, Weiss). 

(2) This new birth brings us into a new relation- 
ship to God: the baptized are made His children 
or sons. ‘Tor ye are all sons of God, through faith 
in Christ Jesus. For as many of yon as were 
baptized into Christ did put on Christ’ (Gal 3° 27), 
‘To them gave he the right to become children 
of God’ (Jn 1%; comp. 1 Jn 4%). That being 
‘begotten of God’ (1 Jn 3° 47 5*18), or becoming a 
‘child of God’ (1 Jn 3!?) 52), or a ‘son of God’ 
(Ro 8+, Gal 3°), is synonymous with being 
‘born anew,’ need not be doubted. The tirst: birth 
is of man; the seeond or new birth is of God. So 
that it makes little matter whether we translate 
ἄνωθεν (Jn 3°) ‘anew’ with Justin (A pol. i. 61) and 
the Lat. and Eth. VSS, or ‘from above’ with 
Origen and most of the Greck Fathers. A new 
birth is a birth from above, and wice versé. And 
the passages in which these cxpressions oceur 
show that regeneration or being begotten by God 
does not mean merely a new capacity for change in 
the direction of goodness, but an actual change. 
The legal washings were actual external purifica- 
tions. Baptism is actual internal purification. 

(3) John’s baptism was ‘wnto remission of sins,’ 
eis ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτιῶν (Mk 14, Lk 83. Christian 
baptism is not only this (Ac 2°, Lk 2477, where εἰς 
and not καί is the better reading), but it eonfers 
remission of sins. Ananias says to Saul: ‘ Arise, 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins’ (Ac 
22; comip, 10% 13%, He 10”), St. Paul, after 
glancing at the sinful past of the Corinthians in the 
days of their heathenism, continues: ‘But ye were 
washed, but ye were sanctified,’ ete. (1 Co 61). 
And the same is said of all Christians; for ‘ Christ 
loved the Church, and gave himself up for it; that 
he might sanctify it, having cleansed it by the 
washing of water with tle word’ (Eph 5-6), 

(4) That baptism involved admission to the 
Church hardly needs to be more than stated. It 
was an instrument for this very purpose, analogous 
to cireumeision. The recipient of baptism, like the 
recipient of circumeision, is admitted to a new 
external covenant and new spiritual privileges, and 
is thereby pledged to new duties. To say that a, 

erson is baptized, is to say that he has been 
admitted to the Christian communion. ‘'They ther 
that received his word were baptized: and there 
were added unto them in that day about thres 
thousand souls’ (Ac 24; comp. 1 Co 12%). 

(5) As the Church is the body of Christ (Col 1:8), 
to be admitted to the Church is to be wnited with 
Christ, and to become one of His members (1 Co 
1277), ‘For as many of you as were baptized inte 
Christ did put on Christ’ (Gal 3°’); and Christians’ 
‘bodies are members of Christ’ (1 Co 6”; comp. 
Eph 4:6), This is not only true in general, but 
in a special way baptism makes us partakers in the 

| resurrection of Christ. ‘We 
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who were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized 
into his death. We were buried therefore with 
him through baptism into death: that like as 
Christ was raised from the dead ... so we also 
might walk in newness of life’ (Ro 6%*4; comp. 
Col 2! 2 31). This great change is always spoken 
of as past, not as continuing (Ro θ8: 18. 2 85. 10 
etc.). ‘The reference is to some definite occasion 
when it took place. 

(6) That Christian baptism confers the gift of the 
Spirit, whereas John’s baptism did not, was one of 
the most marked points of difference between them 
[ΠῚ ooh 15, Lk 916 Jn 1%, Ac 1905), “In one 
Spirit were we all baptized into one body. . . and 
were all made to drink of one Spirit’ (1 Co 12%). 
And hence not only is the whole Church ‘a habita- 


tion of God in the Spirit’ ee τῆς οὐ τὺ 
6016. 1 Ῥ 2°), but each individual Christian is a 


temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Co 6” 3°), And ‘the 
Spirit himself beareth witness with our spirit, that 
we are children of God: and if children, then heirs; 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ’ (Ro 816-1"), 

(7) This involves one more result. Those who 
are ‘joint heirs with Christ’ have a pledge that 
they will one day enter into that inheritance which 
He now enjoys. It has various names. It is 
salvation. ‘He that believeth, and is baptized, 
shall be saved’ ({Mk] 16%). Those who were 
added to the Church were ‘ those that were being 
saved {Ac 2: comp. 105,1 Ρ̓Γ 1 Ἐπ ie 
the kingdom of God. ‘Except a man be born of 
water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God’ (Jn 3°). It is cternal Iife. 
After speaking to Nicodemus of the necessity of 
being born anew of the Spirit, Christ says that God 
has sent Him into the world,. ‘that whosoever be- 
lieveth on hini should not perish, but have eternal 
life’ (9155, By baptism we are grafted into Him 
who is the life (14°), and he that hath the Son hath 
the life (1 Jn 5"). Those Jews who refused to be 
admitted into the Church ‘judged themselves 
unworthy of eternal life’ (Ac 13%). In writing 
to Titus, St. Paul sunis up several of these aspects 
of baptism (3°77). 

These arc the chief effects when valid baptism 
has been administered to those who are duly 
qualified by repentance and faith to receive it. 
But what is the result when these two sets of con- 
ditions are separated? There is the case of those 
who are qualified, but are not baptized. And there 
is the case of those who are baptized, but are not 


qualified. Simon Magus is an example of the 
latter. In Scripture there is no certain instance of 


the former, nor any express statement respecting 
such. But the solution afterwards reached throws 
light on scriptural language, and may be briefly 
mentioned here. 

It was universally held that a catechumen who 
was martyred before baptism was a member of 
Christ. His ‘baptism of blood’ supplied the de- 
ficiency. But a catechumen who was willing to 
suffer tor the faith, and yet died without martyrdom 
or baptism, seemed to be equally a member of Christ; 
as Ainbrose contends (De obitw Valent. Consol. 52; 
Migne, xvi. 1375). ‘This led to a general concession 
that the faithful unbaptized may possess the sub- 
stance of regencration before baptism; and this 
involved a modification of the doctrine as to the 
actual effect of baptism upon the faithful recipient. 
As early as Tertullian we find the admission: 
Lavacrum ἐμαί est obsignatio fider; que fides a 
penitentie fide incipitur et commendatur. Non 
ideo abluimur ut delinquere desinamus, quoniam jam 
corde loti sumus (De Pen. vi.). Baptism is a seal 
(σφραγίς, signaculwm). ‘The metaphor was used of 
circumcision (Ro 4"), and was very early trans- 
ferred to baptism (?2 Co 1°, ? Rev 94): see reff. 
in Suicer, s.v.. and in Lightfoot, Clem. Rom. ii. 
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226. <A scal makes a document formally com- 
plete; but the document may be binding without 
it. And if before baptism yam corde loti sumus, 
what is this but regeneration? Nevertheless, to 
regard baptism as a mere form which may be 
neglected with impunity would be arrogant dis- 
obedience, like the first attitude of Naaman towards 
Elisha; and such disobedience would be evidence 
that the inward justification had not taken place. 
An unbaptized believer is like a testator who has 
made a will but has not signed it. He may die 
without signing it. If it is clear that he had full 
intention of signing, and was merely waiting for 
suitable witnesses, the will may be accepted as a 
valid expression of his wishes. [Gut if he has post- 
poned the signature indefinitely, the presumption 
is that he was not decided as to his intentions. It 
is the contempt of baptism when it may be had, 
not the lack of it when it may not, that is 
perilous. 

The case of Simon Magus is very different. 
was baptized without repentance and faith. Was 
that a mere empty form? By no means. He was 
admitted to the Christian body, and received the 
baptismal character. The technical name for such 
a person was Jictus, i.e. one who received baptism 
unworthily. And it was held from the first that 
God always docs His part in the baptismal contract, 
whether the baptized can avail himself of it or no. 
The grace which the Fictus, through unworthiness, 
could not receive at the time of baptism, was 
always ready for him when repentance and faith 
made him worthy. Helhad ceased to be a heathen, 
and had received a Christian title, which could be 
made good by change of heart. This doctrine 
follows of necessity from the doctrine that baptism 
is generally necessary, and yet may not be repeated. 
Otherwise; the case of the unworthy recipient would 
be hopeless. His first baptism would be without 
effect; and he may not have a second. But it is 
because his baptism has done all that is required, 
if only he makes hiniself capable of profiting by it, 
that he may not have it repeated. Simon is ex- 
horted to repent, not with a view to a second 
baptism, but to the forgiveness which would have 
been his had his baptism been worthily received, 
and which may still be won (Ac 8*). When 
whole tribes were baptized at once, baptism with- 
out the necessary repentance and faith must have 
beencommon. But this defect was not irreparable ; 
and meanwhile the baptized had a title to spiritual 
blessings which could be appropriated by change of 
heart. 

Mutatis mutandis the same principle may hold 
respecting the baptism of infants. At baptism the 
infant receives remission of the guilt of original sin, 
admission to the Christian community, and a title 
to heavenly gifts to be appropriated afterwards. 
Scriptural doctrine refers to the baptism of adults 
who are qualified by repentance and faith. The 
application of that doctrine to infants is an un- 
certain inference; and we must be cautious in 
drawing it. Caution is also required in estunating 
the statements of Christian writers of the first three 
centuries respecting baptismal regeneration. We 
must consider two points especially. (1) Is the 
writer speaking of the baptism of adults or of that 
of infants? With us, if nothing is said to the con- 
trary, baptism commonly means infant baptism. 
Basle Christian writers would almost always have 
the baptism of adults in their minds. (2) In what 
sense does he use the word ‘regeneration’? Some- 
times it is a mere synonym for the fact of baptism. 
In Scripture every Christian is hypothetically a 
saint: and so every baptized person is hypothetic- 
ally regenerate. It is assumed that the baptism 
has been in all respects complete. In this sense, to 
call an infant ‘regenerate’ may mean no more than 
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that it has been baptized, and may be no evidence 
of the writer’s convictions as to the immediate 
effect of baptism on infants. 

LITERATURE.—For the abundant literature on baptism, see 
Smith, DB2 i. 354, and Dict, of Chr. Ant. i. 172; Schatf-Herzog, 
Encyel.3 i. 198, 209; Herzog, RE2 xv. 251. The following may 
be seleeted. For the subjeet in general, the artieles on baptism 
in Smith, DB and Dict. of Chr. Ant. For patristic eomments 
ou Scripture, Suiecer, s.v.,and Pusey, Scriptural Views of Baptism, 
being Tracts for the Times, 67, 68, 69; for Cyprian in partieular, 
the index in Hartel, ii. 375-377 ; and for Augustine, the index 
in Migne, xlvi. 102-111. For the philosophieal argument, Mozley, 
Review ofthe Baptismal Controversy. For the archeology, Martene, 
De Ant. Eccles. Ritibus; Goar, Euchologion Grecorum ; Augusti, 
Denkunirdigkeiten aus. d. Christ. Archcvlogie, vii.; Kraus, Real- 
Encykl. ἃ. Christ. Alterth. ii; Hofling, Dus Sacrament ἃ. Taufe. 
Bingham is somewhat disappointing, but later editions supply 
certain defects. For picturesque deseription, Stanley, Christian 
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BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD.—The expression 
οἱ βαπτιζόμενοι ὑπὲρ τῶν νεκρῶν, ‘those who are 
baptized for the dead,’ has from early times been 
a perplexity to expositors, and with our present 
knowledge it is impossible to do more than 
determine the direction in which a correct solution 
may be found. It is possible to show what 
kind of interpretation the language of 1 Co 15° 
requires; and, when this is done, other kinds of 
interpretation are excluded as impossible. 

The interpretations are very numerous. Torsley 
(see below) has collected thirty-six, and it would 
perhaps be possible to add to the number. It is 
well that such collections should be made for 


reference, but it is not necessary to multiply them. | 


The thirty-six are classified under three heads: 
four explain the text by a reference to legal 
purifications; three of metaphorical baptism, e.g. 
being baptized in calamity ; twenty-nine of sacra- 
mental baptism. A more simple and useful 
classification is that into those which explain ol 
βαπτιζόμενοι ὑπὲρ τῶν νεκρῶν as referring to ordinary 
Christian baptism, and those which make it refer 
to something abnormal. 

1. The ablest exposition of the first kind of 
explanation in its best form is probably that of 
T. 8S. Evans in the Speaker’s Commentary (iii. pp. 
372, 373). He contends that the view of the Greek 
expositors is unquestionably right, and that ὑπὲρ 
τῶν νεκρῶν means, ‘with an interest iw the resurree- 
tion of the dead,’ z.c. ‘in expectation of the 
resurrection.” The objections to this kind of 
interpretation are three. (1) of Barr. ὑπὲρ τ. ν. 
seem to be a special class, and not all Christians 
in general. (2) There is no instance in NT, if 
anywhere at all, of this use of ὑπέρ. (3) The 
ellipse of τῆς ἀναστάσεως isvery violent. IfSt. Paul 
had wanted to abbreviate τῆς ἀναστάσεως τῶν 
νεκρῶν, he would have omitted τῶν νεκρῶν, which is 
superfluous, rather than τῆς ἀναστάσεως, which is 
vital. 

2. The reference is clearly to something abnor- 
mal. There was some baptismal rite known to the 
Corinthians which would be meaningless without 
a belief in the resurrection. The passage docs not 
imply that St. Paul approves of this abnormal rite, 
but simply that it exists and implies the doctrine 
of the resurrection. And here all certainty ends. 
We eannot determine what this rite was. The 
2 of vicarious baptism, ὁ.6. of baptizing 
iving proxies in place of those who haa died 
unbaptized, unquestionably existed in some 
quarters in Tertullian’s time (De Ltcsur. 48; Adv. 
Marcion, v. 10), but probably only among heretics. 
And the practice may casily have grown out of an 
ignorant ‘wresting’ of this ‘hard to be understood ’ 
(2 P 816) saying of St. Paul. We have no know- 
ledge that this vicarious baptism was practised by 
any religious body in St. Paul’s day. 

IiTeERATURE.—For collections of interpretations and for tle 
literature of the subject, see an article on Necrobaptism, by 


Rev. J. W. Horsley, in the Newbery House Magazine for June 
1889; the notes in Meyer, Alford, Stanley, and Wordsworth ; 
Suicer, Thesaurus, 640. A. PLUMMER. 


BAPTIST.—See JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


BAR.—The Aram. word for ‘son’; in Aram. 
ea of Ezr and Dn constantly; four times in 

eb. (Pr 31? 7, Ps 2 [if text correct]). It is used, 
especially in NT times, as the first component part 
of several names of persons, as Barabbas, Bar- 
jesus, Bar-jonah, Barnabas, Barsabbas, Barthol- 
omew, Bartimzeus,—which see in their places. 


J. H. THAYER. 

BARABBAS.—The Greek form of the name 
BapaBBas represents the Aramaie Bar - abba= 
‘son of the teacher’ or ‘of the master.’ The name 
is not rare in the Talm. (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. on 
Mt 276), and one instance indicates that Abba 
may sometimes have been a proper name. Renan 
(Vie de Jésus, p. 406) prefers Bar-rabban (the 
form preserved in the Harclean Syr.), which would 
mean ‘son of a Rabbi.’ So also Ewald. All four 
evangelists mention Barabbas as the eriminal 
whom the hierarchy urged the multitude to 
demand in preference to Jesus Christ, whom Pilate 
offered to release in honour of the Passover. We 
are told that Barabbas was ‘a notable prisoner’ 
(Mt 9716), ‘who for a certain insurrection made 
in the city, and for murder’ (Lk 231), ‘was lying 
bound with them that had made insurrection’ 
(Mk 157), and that he was a ‘robber’ or brigand 
(Jn 18%), He may have been connected with the 
two ‘robbers’ who were crucified with Jesus; but 
we cannot be sure that the στασιασταί of Mk 15’ 
include the two robbers. The στάσις, or ‘insur- 
rection,’ in which Barabbas took part was perhaps 
a looting of houses rather than a popular up- 
rising. 

The name ‘Jesus’ before that of Barabbas in 
Mt 27/617 is an interesting reading found in a few 
cursives, in the Armenian Version, and in some 
copies of the Jerusalem Syriac. With this insertion 
Pilate’s question runs thus: ‘ Whom will ye that 
1 release unto you? Jesus Barabbas, or Jesus 
which is called Christ?’ This reading was known 
to Origen; and he does not condemn it, although 
he thinks that the many MSS which omit the 
‘Jesus’ are probably right. Ewald (Life of Christ, 
p. 241), Renan (Vie de Jésus, p. 408), Trench 
(Studies in the Gospels, p. 296), and others defend 
the reading; and Meyer conjectures that the 
common name suggested the substitution of one 
Jesus for another. But the reading is rejected by 
all the best critics. It would be amazing that the 
true reading should be lost from all uncials, nearly 
all cursives, and all the more ancient versions. 
The words of Jerome, ad loc., do not necessarily 
imply that ‘Jesus Barabbas’ was the reading in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews. He says: 
Iste in evangelio quod scribitur juxta Hebreos filius 
magistri eorum interpretatur; which may mean 
that this document contained the words, ‘ Barabbas, 
which being interpreted is, Son of their Master.’ 
But if the Gospel according to the Hebrews had 
‘Jesus, Son of their Master’ for ‘Jesus Barabbas,’ 
then this may be the source from which the name 
‘Jesus’ got into some copies of St. Matthew. If the 
naine was not in the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, then we may adopt Tregelles’ conjecture, 
that the interpolation arose first in v.!" through 
accidental repetition of the last two letters of 
ἡμῖν, the second IN being afterwards interpreted 
as an abbreviation of ᾿Ιησοῦν. The copies known 
to Origen seem to have had the ᾿Ιησοῦν in v."" only. 
That Barabbas had this name, and that the evan- 
gelists missed the startling coincidence, 1s not 
probable. A. PLUMMER. 
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BARACHEL (>xx12 ‘he whom God blesses’).— 
Only in Job 327°, The father of Elihu, described 
as ‘the Buzite,’ probably a descendant of Buz, 
second son of Mileah and Nahor, Gn 227!, See 
Buz. W. T. DAVISON. 


BARAK (p13, Βαράκ, ‘lightning-flash.’ The name 
is found in Punic, Barcas, surname of Hamilear ; 
Sabzean, ὈΡῚΣ; Palmyrene, pir; de Vogiié, Syrie 
Centrale, Ixxvi. 2; Ledrain, Dict. des Noms Propres 
Palmyr. 1887, s.v.), son of Abinoam; his history 
is recorded in Jg 4and 5. He was summoned by 
Deborah to be her ally in the struggle against the 
Canaanites. He dwelt in Kedesh-naphtali (Jg 45), 
and was probably a member of the tribe of Issachar 
(5). Hence he belonged to the district which had 
suffered most at the hands of the Canaanites: 
perhaps he had been actually their prisoner.* He 
receives from Deborah the plan of the campaign; he 
is to move his troops, 10,000 men of Naphtali and 
Zebulun, in the direction of Mt. Tabor, while she 
undertakes to attract Sisera’s army towards the 
same place, and promises to deliver Sisera himself 
into his hands (45, The writer does not regard 
B.’s urgent request that Deborah should go with 
him as worthy of blame; nor is it necessary to 
interpret the prophetess’ announcement that the 
honour of the expedition will not be his but a 
woman’s, as a punishment for his hesitation (see 
Moore, Judges, p. 117). B. collects his forces at 
Kedesh, moves to Tabor, and opens the engage- 
ment by a rush down the mountain (41%) ef, 
5); the battle is fought out at the foot. In ch. 5, 
on the other hand, the battle takes place along the 
right bank of the Kishon (vv.4-#1). The Canaanites 
routed, B. pursues them to Haroshcth, and then 
follows Sisera on foot, and comes up to the tent of 
Jael to find him lying dead, with a tent-peg 
through his temples. According to 5!, B. joined 
Deborah in singing the Ode of Triumph in ch. 5. 

In 18 124 the LXX, Pesh., and many moderns 
read Barak for Bedan. B. thus becomes a repre- 
sentative leader along with Jerubbaal, Jephthah, 
and Samson(?). This agrees with the impression 
as to B.’s position which we gain from Jg 5. 

G. A. COOKE. 

BARBARIAN.—St. Paul (1 Co 1411), wishing to 
emphasize the fact that the tongues with which 
those possessed of the Holy Ghost spoke were not 
any intelligible forms of speech, and that hence 
they required an interpreter also inspired, says, ‘ If 
then I know not the meaning of the voice, I shall 
be fo him that speaketh a barbarian, and he that 
speaketh will be a barbarian unto me.’ Here he 
uses the word in its proper sense as one who spoke 
unintelligibly. So Homer, in whom the word first 
occurs, speaks of the Κᾶρες βαρβαρόφωνοι (Il. ii. 867), 
the Carians who spoke in a strange tonene. Since 
the word Barbarh means in the earliest Arm. the 
language of a race or people, Homer may have 
meant the Carians who spoke a barbarh, that 
having been the Carian word for their national 
language. However this be, the word Barbarian 
means all through Gr. literature a man who did 
not speak Greek, especially the Medes, Persians, 
and Orientals generally. The Romans or Latins 
were called Barbarians by the Greeks even to the 
latest days of the Byzantine Empire, and at first 
even called their own tongue Barbarian; though 
from the Augustan age onward they excepted 
their own tongue. In the same way Philo, a 
Hellenized Jew, calls his native Heb. a barbarian 
tongue, and states (Vita Mosis, § 5, vol. ii. p. 138) 
that the Law was translated from Chaldaic into 
Greek because it was too valuable a treasure to be 


* Many translate 512 ‘lead captive thy captors,’ pointing ya 
for ry. | 


enjoyed by only the Barbaric half of the human 


race. 
In Col 3" St. Paul speaks of ‘Greek and Jew, ... 
barbarian, Scythian.’ Yet the Scythians were 
typical barbarians. But the context proves that 
St. Paul is not here aiming at a scientific division 
of the human race. Elsewhere (e.g. Ro 118) he 
adopts the current phraseology: ‘I am debtor 
both to Greeks and to Barbarians,’ where the 
later phrase (v.1°), ‘to the Jew first, and also to 
the Greek,’ proves that, like Philo, St. Paul con- 
ventionally called his own countrymen barbarians. 
The barbarous people in Malta (Ac 28%) were 
probably old Pheenician settlers, and the epithet 
only means that they were not a Greek-speaking 
population. I’, Ὁ. CONYBEARE. 


BARBER (a3, Ezk 51 only).—Shaving the head 
is a very common custom in Eastern countries. In 
India, many of the religious sects are distinguished 
by the manner in which the head is shaved. Some 
leave a tuft of hair on the crown of the head, 
others a tuft above each ear. In Syria, old men 
frequently have the whole head shaved and allow 
the beard to grow. Young men shave the cheeks 
and the cliin, and cut the hair of the head short. 
The upper lip is never shaved except in S. India, 
where it is done as a sign of mourning. Absence 
of the moustache is looked upon, in Syria, as a sign 
of the want of virility. The barber plies his trade 
in any convenient place—by the roadside, or in the 
courtyard of a khan. The ground serves as a seat 
both for the operator and the person operated on ; 
a tin or copper basin holds the water required ; 
and the hands of the patient, passed over the head 
or the chin, tell him whether the work has been 
done satisfactorily or not. The barber also 
eradicates superfluous hairs from the nose, ears, 
and other parts of the body; removes accumula. 
tions of wax from the ears; and performs the 
operations of tootlh-extraction and blood-letting. 

W. CARSLAW. 

BARCHUS (B Βαχούς, A Bapyote, AV Charchus, 
1 Es 5*7)= BARKOs, Ezr 2, Neh 7%. The AV form 
is taken from the Aldine ed. (Xapxovs). 


BARIAH (na ‘fleeing’).—A son of Shemaiah 
(1 Ch 377), See GENEALOGY. 


BARJESUS (Βαριησοῦς), a man described in Ac 13° 
as ‘magian, prophet of lies, Jew,’ whom Paul and 
Barnabas, carci in Cyprus, found in the train 
of the proconsul Sergius Paulus, as one of the 
amict or comites who always accompanied a Rom. 
governor. In Jos. Ant. XX. vii. 2 we find a similar 
case: Simon, ‘a Jew, by birth a Cypriot, and _pre- 
tending to be a magian’ (observe the striking, 
though not exact, similarity of the triplet), was one 
of the ‘friends’ of lelix, the procurator of Judza, 
and was used by him to seduce Drusilla from her 
husband Azizus, king of Emesa. Such men, prob- 
ably Bab. Jews, ‘skilled in the lore and uncanny 
arts aud strange powers of the Median priests’ 
(cf. Mt 27 16) —not simply sorcerers and fortune- 
tellers, but ‘men of science,’ as they would now be 
called (being then beyond their age in acquaint- 
ance with the powers and processes of nature), and 
not mere isolated self-constituted pretenders, 
but representatives of an Oriental system and 
religion,—appear to have been numerous at that 
period, and to have exerted considcrable influence 
on the Rom. world. It was with a system, there- 
fore, rather than with a man, that the representa- 
tives of the system (‘the way’) of Christ, also 
struggling for influence in the Rom. empire, came 
here into conflict. The proconsul, ‘a man of 
practical ability’ (συνετός), interested, we may 
suppose, in nature and philosophy, but, as συνετός, 


———— 
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not to be thought of as under ascendency, enjoyed 
the society of this man. But, hearing that there 
were just now two travelling teachers in Cyprus, 
and taking them to be of the class that went about 
giving denionstrations in rhetorie and moral philo- 
sophy, and sometimes ended by settling down as 
professors in the great universities, he invited, or 
‘commanded,’ their presence at his court. The 
exposition of Christianity then given by Paul and 
Barnabas clearly produced upon Sergius Paulus a 
considerable impression; for DBarjesus found it 
necessary to oppose them openly, and divert the 
proconsul from the faith by ‘ perverting the ways 
of the Lord,’ lest he should be supplanted in his 
position, his power and his gains; because (accord- 
ing to the apt and interesting expansion of the 
Codex Bez) the proconsul ‘was listening with 
much pleasure to them.’ Then ‘Saul, who was also 
Paul,’—z.ec. standing forth (for the first time in 
the narrative), suitably to the occasion, as a Rom. 
citizen named Paul,—faced the wonder-worker in 
a manner, so to say, after his own kind, yet sur- 
passing it, and wrought a wonder upon the worker 
himself, proving to the proconsul, already deeply 
impressed, that behind Paul stood a divine power. 
In ver. 8 the phrase ‘ Elymas, the magian, for so 
is his name translated,’ is somewhat perplexing. 
It eertainly looks, at the outset, as though Elymus 
(now first introduced as a second appellation of 
Barjesus) ought to be a tr. of that name ; but this 
eannot be. /slynvas—which is the Gr. form either 
of an Aram, word alima=strong, or, as is more 
probable, of an Arab. word ‘alim, wise (cf. the 
Arab. plural ulema, the order of the learned, and 
the ‘wise men’ and ‘wise women’ of our foll- 
lore)—is here more reasonably (though this solu- 
tion of the difficulty is not quite satisfactory) tr. 
by μάγος. Codex D (Bez), with its Latin εἶ, alone 
differs from other uncials, and reads ‘Evoiuas, son of 
the ready, a reading strangely accepted by Kloster- 
mann, Blass, and Ramsay (to whose St. Paul the 
Traveller this article is under special obligation ; 
see pp. 731I.). But neither will this doasa synonym 
for Barjesus, or for the Syr. Barshemd, son of the 
Name (i.e. Jesus) The origin of the variant 
Ἑτοιμᾶς 1s a niystery ; perhaps it was itacisrn, ot 
=v. Dut the versional and patristie variants for 
Barjesus, sueh as Bariesouan (or -am), Bariesubam, 
and Barieu (maleficus, Jerome), appear to be due to 
a desire of copyists to avoid associating the nanie 
of Jesus with one wlioni St. Paul calls son of the 
devil. J. MASSIE. 


BARJONAH.—See BAR and PETER. 


BARKOS (ojpra, cf. Bab. Barkfsu).—Aneestor of 
certain Nethinim who returned with Zerub. (Ezr 
2°3, Neh 7°5=Barchus, 1 Es 5°). See GENEALOGY. 


BARLEY (my se‘érdh, κριθή, hordeum).—Barley 
(Arab. δλα 7) is a well-known grain, of which 
several varicties are cultivated, Jordeum dis- 
tiehum, 17. tetrustiehum, and H. hexastiehum, the 
wild originals of which are not known. One of 
the wild species of the genus Hordewm in Pal., 
however, approaches the eultivated species near 
cnough to make it possible that it may be the 
stock, or a partial reversion of cultivated barley to 
type. It is I. thaburense, Boiss (H. spontaneum, 
Koch), which grows abundantly in Galilee, in the 
region of Merj ‘Ay(in, and in places in the Syrian 
desert between Palmyra and Hamath. It differs 
from 7. distichum by the smaller size of its spikes 
and grains, and the great length of its awns, which 
are sometimes a foot long. 

Barley is cultivated cverywhere in Palestine, 
principally as provender fur horses (1 Καὶ 438) and 
asses, It takes the place of oats in Europe and 
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America, as the cut straw of barley and wheat 
takes the place of hay. It is also used among the 
poor for bread, as in ancient times (Jg 7%, 2 Καὶ 
42. Jn 6°85, and cakes Ezk 412. It was mixed 
with other cheap grains for the same purpose 
(Iizk 4°). When any one wishes to express the 
extremity of his poverty, he will say, ‘I have not 
barley bread to eat.’ This fact illustrates several 
allusions to barley in Scripture. Barley meal was 
the jealousy offering (Nu 5); it is mentioned 
by Ezekiel as the fee paid to false prophetesses 
by people who consulted them (Ezk 13"); it was 
the symbol of the poverty of Gideon’s family, 
and lis own low estate in that family; by a 
‘barley cake’ Midian’s great host was to be over- 
thrown (J¢ 715). 

The barley harvest begins in April in the depth of 
the Jordan Valley, and continues to be later as we 
aseend to the higher mountains, till, at an altitude 
of 6500 ft., it takes place in July and August. It 
was probably the time of the barley harvest when 


the Israelites crossed the Jordan (Jos 3"). It is 
earlier than the wheat harvest (Ex 95.399. The 


barley harvest was a recognised date (Ru 1°, 25 
219. 1°), varying, of course, with the altitude. Barley 
issown in Oct. and Nov. That which is sown in the 
districts below the frost level continues to grow 
through the rainy season till the harvest. That 
which is sown on the high mountain levels springs 
up, the top dies under the snow, and then the 
biennial stalk springs up when the snow melts, and 
grows with great rapidity and vigour. Barley is 
not sown in the spring in Pal. and Syria. 
G. E. Post. 
BARLEY HARVEST.—See TIME. 


BARN. 


See AGRICULTURE. 


BARNABAS (BapyaBas, παν ‘the son of ex- 
hortation’).—A name given by the disciples to 
Joseph, a Levite of Cyprus (Ac 4. He is clearly 
to be distinguished from ‘ Joseph called Barsabbas’ 
(Ac 1%), though there is ancient authority for 
identifying him with one of the seventy disciples 
of our Lord (Euseb. HE i. 12; Clem, Alex. A/ise. 
ii. 20). When we first hear of B., it is as selling a 
field,—for the old Mosaic enactments forbidding 
Levites to possess land (Nu 18? 7%, Dt 10%) had 
long since fallen into abeyance (see Jer 327),—and 
laying the price at the apostles’ feet (Ac 4° %). 
The general esteem in which he was held is proved 
by the influence which he exerted in commending 
the young convert Saul to the apostles at Jerus. 
(Ae 9°), The way in which the two are introduced 
inclines one to the belief that b. and Saul must have 
met before—a belief which is rendered the more 
probable by the near proximity of Cyprus to Tarsus, 
and the natural wish of B. as a Hellenist to visit 
the university there. In any case, B. seems from 
the first to have formed a high idea of Saul’s 
ability and energy ; for when despatched to Antioch 
on a delicate mission, he had no sooner discovered 
the growing capabilities of the work there than he 
‘went forth to Tarsus to seek for Saul’; and when 
he had brought him to Antioch, ‘for a whole year 
they were gathered together with the Church, and 
taught much people’ (Ac 11”-*6, a.p. 42). “ Thus, 
twice over, did B. save Saul for the work of Chris- 
tianity’ (Farrar). A practical proof of the success 
of their joint labours was afforded by the relief 
which the Church at Antioch despatched by their 
hands to the elders at Jerus. on the prophetic 
intimation of a coming famine (Ac 11°*), On 
their return to Antioch the two friends were, at 
the bidding of the Holy Ghost, solemnly separated 
and ordained for the work of the Church (Ac 1953); 
and from this time, though not of the number 
of the twelve, they enjoyed the title of apostle 
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(Ac14*14, On the significance of the title, see Light- 
foot, Gal. 92 ff. and art. APOSTLE). Accordingly, B. 
accompanied Saul (or, ashe was now to be known, 
Paul) on his first missionary journey, visiting first 
of all his native Cyprus (A.D. 45). eats at Lystra, 
[ἢ from his tall and venerable appearance, 
1e was identified with Jupiter, while Paul, as the 
chief speaker, passed for Mercury (Ac 14”). The 
journey ended, as it had begun, at Antioch, and 
from this city B. once more accompanied Paul and 
certain other brethren to Jerus. to consult with 
the apostles and elders regarding the necessity of 
circumcision for Gentile converts (Ac 158), It 
is remarkable that in this narrative b. is mentioned 
before Paul (v.!*), contrary to the usual order of 
the names since Ac 13* (cf. however Ac 144), 
He may perhaps have spoken first as the better- 
known of the two, and also as the one to whom the 
judaizing section of the assembly would take less 
exception. After the conference the two apostles 
returned to their old task of teaching and preach- 
ing in Antioch (Ac 1535), and in A.D. 49 planned 
8, second missionary journey to revisit the scenes 
of their former labours (Ac 15%), But they were 
unable to agree upon taking with them John 
Mark, who had formerly deserted them, and the 
contention was so sharp ‘that they parted asunder 
one from the other.’ B. took Mark, who was his 
cousin, and sailed to Cyprus; while Paul chose 
Silas, and journeyed through Syria and Cilicia. 
From the fact of Paul’s being specially ‘com- 
mended by the brethren to the grace of God,’ it 
would seem as if the general feeling of the Church 
were on his side rather than on the side of Bar- 
nabas. 10. is not again mentioned in the Acts of 
the Apostles; but from the respect and sympathy 
with which St. Paul subsequently refers to him in 
his Epp. (1 Co 95, Gal 2 ‘even Barnabas,’ Col 4), 
we are entitled to infer that though they did not 
again actually work together, the old friendship 
was not forgotten. There is no hist. ground for 
identifying ., as some are inclined to do, with ‘ the 
brother’ whom St. Paul sent on a mission to the 
Corinthians (2 Co 818). but from 1 Co 9° we learn 
that B., like Paul, earned his livelihood by the 
work of his hands, while Col 410 has been taken 
as proving that by this time (about A.D. 63) B. 
must have been dead, else Mark would not have 
rejoined Paul (cf. 2 Ti 44,1 P53), For an account 
of B.’s further labours and death we are dependent 
upon untrustworthy tradition. 

It is interesting, however, to notice that the 
authorship of the Ep. to the Hebrews is attributed 
to B. by Tertullian (see HEBREWS, EPISTLE TO), 
while there is still extant an Epistle of B. which, 
acc. to external evidence, is the work of this B., 
but on internal grounds this conclusion is now 
generally disputed. (See the arguments briefly 
stated in Hefele, Patrum Apostolicorum Opcra, 
p. 1x ff., and more fully in the same writer’s Das 
Sendschreiben des Apostels Barnabas aufs neue 
untersucht, ibersctzt, und erklart, ΓᾺΡ. 1840. Cf. 
also Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers.) 

G. MILLIGAN. 

BARODIS (Bapwoels), 1 Es 5%4.—There is no cor- 
responding name in the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah. 


BARRENNESS.—As parental authority was the 
germ and mould of patriarchal social life, it fol- 
lowed that to be without offspring was to exist in 
name only. To have had children and to have lost 
them was the strongest possible claini upon sym- 
pathy. With Jacob it was the crown of sorrow 
(Gn 425 4314), It was this desolation in its most 
distressing form which the Lord Jesus met in the 
funeral procession at Nain (Lk 7*). 

But to be a wife without motherhood has always 
been regarded in the East not merely as a matter 


of regret, but as a reproach, a humiliation that 
might easily lead to divorce. It is a constant 
source of embarrassment, as the welfare of the 
children is a never-omitted subject of inquiry in 
Oriental salutation. Courtesy sometimes gives 
the dignity of fatherhood, the name Abu-Abdullah 
(father-of-Abdullah) to a man advancing in years 
without children to bear his name. Sarah’s sad 
laughter of despair (Gn 1812, Hannah’s silent 
pleading (1 8 11°), Rachel’s passionate alternative 
of children or death (Gn 30!),—all this and such-like 
wretchedness of spirit may be found familiarly 
repeated in the homes of modern Syria (see CHIL- 
DREN). ‘The fruitfulness or sterility of land are, 
much in the sanie way, regarded as bringing satis- 
faction or disappointment to man, and as imply- 
ing the blessing or curse of God (Dt 7:3, Ps 107“), 
G. M. MACKIE. 

BARSABBAS.— See JOSEPH BARSABBAS and 

JUDAS BARSABBAS. 


BARTACUS (Bdpraxos, Jos. Ῥαβεξάκης, Vulg. 
Bezaces, O.LL. Bazaccs, Bezzachus).—The father of 
Apame, the concubine of Darius (1 Es 43). The 
epithet attaching to him, ‘the illustrious’ (ὁ 
θαυμαστός), was probably an official title. The 
name Bartacus (which appears as pons in the Syriac) 
recalls that of Artachzas (’Aprayatns), mentioned 
by Herod. (vii. 22. 117) asa person of high position 
in the Persian army of Xerxes. 

H. Sv. J. THACKERAY. 

BARTHOLOMEW (Βαρθολομαῖος).---- One of the 
apostles, according to the lists of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and Acts (1). Both by the early Church 
and in modern times Bartholomew has been gener- 
ally identified with Nathanael of the Fourth 
pole although important authorities can be 
cited in opposition to this view. The strongest 
arguments in favour of the identification are—(1) 
that Bartholomew is never mentioned by St. John, 
nor Nathanael by the Synoptists; (2) that in the 
lists of the Synoptists, Bartholomew is coupled with 
Philip, which tallies with St. John’s statement 
that it was Philip that brought Nathanael to 
Jesus. Itis easy to understand how St. John, with 
his fondness for symbolism, should have preferred 
the name Nathanael (=God has given it) to the 
mere patronymic Bartholomew (=son of Talmai). 
Supposing the identity established, we know 
nothing of Nathanael Bar-Talmai further than is 
recorded in Jn 175 912 (see NATHANAEL). The 
traditions as to his preaching the gospel in India 
and his martyrdom are entitled to no credit. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

BARTIMAUS (Βαρτίμαιος, 7.e. the son of Timzeus, 
a name variously derived from the Gr. τιμαῖος, 
honourable; or from the Arab. asamm, blind; or 
from Aram. ¢amya, unclean, polluted).—One of two 
blind beggars healed by our Lord at the gate of 
Jericho, and whose name alone is given, apparently 
from his having been the spokesman (Mk 10, 
ef. Mt 2079-34, Lk 18-4), St. Luke speaks of the 
healing as taking place as Jesus came nigh unto 
Jericho, while St. Matt. and St. Mark say that it 
was as He went out. Various explanations have 
been offered, as that one blind man was healed at 
the entrance to old Jericho, and the other, B., as 
Jesus left the new town which had sprung up 
at some little distance from it. Perhaps what 
actually happened was that B., begging at the gate 
of Jericho, was told that Jesus with His company 
had entered the city, and having heard of His 
power, sought out a blind companion, along with 
whom he intercepted Jesus as He left the city the 
next day, and then was healed (so substantially 
Bengel, Stier, Trench, Ellicott, Wordsworth, 
M'‘Clellan). If this be so, we have fresh evidence of 
the persistence of purpose which throughout the 
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incident B. displayed ; while the strong faith which 
led him to address Jesus by His Messianic title, 
‘Thou Son of David,’ ought not to pass unnoticed. 
. G. MILLIGAN. 

BARUCH (3:52 ‘ blessed’), son of Neriah, was of a 
very illustrious family (Jos. Ant. X. ix. 1), his 
brother Seraiah being chief chamberlain (7732 51) 
to Zedekiah (Jer 51°’). His chief honour, how- 
ever, lay in his being the devoted friend and 
secretary of the prophet Jeremiah. Every great 
soul has, in degree, its Gethsemane: and this 
event came to Daruch (Jer 45) while writing 
(LXX ἔγραφεν) at Jeremiah’s dictation a number 
of minatory prophecies against Jerusalem, which 
he was charged to read on a fast day in the courts 
of the temple (Jer 36!°). The stern words, 
‘Seekest thou great things for thyself? Seek 
them not,’ braeed the young nobleman to ‘drink 
the cup’—to face the wrathful multitude, and to 
read the prophecies of desolation and woe, which 
king Jehoiakim afterwards burned (Jer 909-26), 
We next find Barueh (Jer 32) as witness to the 
purehase by Jeremiah of a field in Anathoth, at a 
time when the prophet was in prison and the 
Chaldzans had been for months besieging Jeru- 
salem. When the city fell during the following 
‘feet B.C. 586, Baruch resided with the prophet at 
fasphatha (Jos. Ant. X. ix. 1). But after the 
murder of Gedaliah by Ishmael, the people, afraid 
of the wrath of the Chaldzans, and imputing the 
advice of Jeremiah to remain in Judea (Jer 42) 
to the undue influence of Barueh over him (Jer 43%), 
compelled both of them to go with them to Egypt 


(Jer 438*7). How long he resided in Egypt is 
uneertain. Jerome gives as the Heb. tradition 


that he and Jeremiah died there almost at onee 
(Comment. in Is. xxx. 6,7). Josephus implies that 
they were both taken to Babylon by Nebuchad- 
rezzar after he had eonquered Egypt, B.c. 583 (Ant. 
X.ix. 7). Another tradition states that he remained 
in Egypt till the death of Jeremiah, and then went 
to Babylon, where he died twelve years after the 
fall of Jerusalem (Hitzig on Nah 3°"). With 
strange disregard of chronology, Midrash rabba 
on Ca 5° speaks of Baruch as teacher of Ezra in 
B.C. 458, and thus as forming the link of connexion 
between the prophets and the scribes. 
J.T. MARSIALL. 

BARUCH, APOCALYPSE OF.—The discovery 
of the long lost Apoealypse of Baruch is due to 
Ceriani. This book has survived only in the Syr. 
version, of which Ceriani had the good fortune to 
discover a 6th cent. MS in the Milan Library. 
Of this MS he published a Latin tr. in 1866 (Mon. 
Sacr. 1. ii. 78-98), which Fritzsche reproduced 
with some changes in 1871 (Libri Apocryphi V.T. 
pp. 654-699). The Syr. text appeared in 1871 
(Mon. Sacr, V. ii. 113-180), and a_photo-litho- 
graphical facsinile of the MS in 1883. A 
fragment of this book has long been known to the 
world, viz. chs. Ixxvill.-Ixxxvii., which constitute 
Baruch’s Epistle to the nine and a half tribes that 
had been carried away captive. This letter is to 
be found in the London and Paris Polyglots in Syr. 
with a Latin rendering ; in Syr. alone in Lagarde’s 
Inbri V.T. Apocryphi Syriace, 1861. The Latin tr. 
is also found in Fabricius’ Cod. Pseudepig. V.T., 
and the English in Whiston’s Authentic Records. 

1. THE SyRIAC VERSION IS DERIVED FROM THE 
GREEK.—That this is so is to be inferred on various 
erounds. IJ irst, this statement is actually made on 
the Syr. MS. In the next place, we find that Gr. 
words are oceasionally transliterated. Finally, 
some passaves admit of explanation only on the 
hypothesis that the wrong alternative meanings of 
certain Gr. words were followed by the translator. 

li. THE GREEK VERSION WAS DERIVED FROM 
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agree in all cases but one with the Massoretic text 
against the LXX. (2) Unintelligible expressions 
in the Syriac can be explained and the text restored 
by retrans. into Hebrew. (3) Certain anomalies 
in the Syriae ean be accounted for as survivals 
of Heb. idiom. (4) Many paronomasiz discover 
themselves on retrans. into Hebrew. (This and 
all other questions affecting our Apoc. are fully 
dealt with in Charles’ Apoc. of Baruch, 1896.) 

111, ANALYSIS OF THE Book.—The author, or 
rather authors, of this book write in the name of 
Baruch, the son of Neriah, for hterary purposes. 
The scene is laid in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
and the time embraces the period immediately pre- 
ceding and subsequent to the capture of the city by 
the Chaldeans. Baruch speaks throughout in the 
first person. He begins by declaring that in the 
twenty-fifth year of Jeconiah, king of Judah, the 
word of the Lord came unto him. It is noteworthy 
that the book thus opens with a gross chronological 
error; for Jeconiah reigned in reality only three 
months, and had been already eleven years a captive 
in Babylon before the fall of Jerusalem. If we in- 
clude in our eonsideration the letter to the tribes in 
the Captivity, the book naturally falls into seven 
sections, divided in all but the last case by fasts, 
the fasts being of seven days in all instances save 
the first. This artificial division is due to the final 
editor of the book. The grounds for regarding the 
work as composite will be given later. 

The first section (1-5) opens with God’s eon- 
demnation of the wickedness of the kingdom of 
Judah, and the announcement of the coming de- 
struction of Jerusalem for a time and the captivity 
of its people. But Jeremiah and those who are 
like him are bidden to retire, first beeause ‘ their 
works are to the city as a firm pillar, and their 
prayers as a strong wall’ (2). Barueh thereupon 
asks what will be the future destinies of Israel, 
mankind, and the world. Will Israel no longer 
exist, mankind cease to be, and the world return 
to its primeval silence (3)? God replies that the 
city and people will be chastised only for a time 
(41) ; that the city of whieh it was said, ‘On the 
palm of my hands have I written thee,’ is not the 
earthly but the heavenly Jerusalem prepared afore- 
time in heaven, and already manifested in vision to 
Adam, Abraham, and Moses (45. Baruch replies 
that the enemy will destroy Zion or pollute the 
sanctuary, and boast thereof before their idols. 
Not so, God rejoins: the enemy will not overthrow 
Zion nor burn Jerusalem, and thou thyself wilt 
witness this. Barueh thereupon fasts till the even- 
ing (5). In the next section (6-9) the Chaldzans 
eneompass Jerusalem on the following day. It is 
not they, however, but angels who overthrow the 
walls, having first hidden the sacred vessels of the 
temple in the earth till the last times. The Chal- 
dzeans then enter and carry the people away captive. 
Jerusalem is delivered up for atime. Baruch fasts 
seven days. In the third section (10-12) Jeremiah 15 
bidden to accompany captive Judah to Babylon, 
and Baruch to remain in Jerusalem to receive dis- 
closures on the things that should be hereafter. 
Baruch now despairs of all things: ‘Blessed is he 
who was not born, or, being born, has died.’ Let 
nature henceforth withhold her increase, and the 
joy of the bridegroom and the bride be no more. 
‘Wherefore should woman bear in pain and bury 
in grief?’ Let the priests, moreover, return to 
God the temple keys, confessing: ‘We have been 
found false stewards.’ ‘Oh that there were ears 
unto thee, O earth, and a heart unto thee, O dust, 
and go and announce in Sheol, and say to the dead: 
‘Blessed are ye more than are we the living.’””’ 
Baruch then fasts seven days. In section four 
(13-211) Baruch is told that he ‘will be preserved 


THE WEBREw.—For (1) the quotations from OT | till the consummation of the times’ to bear testi- 
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mony. When Baruch complains of the prosperity 
of the wicked and the sufferings of the righteous, 
God declares that it is the future world that is 
made on account of the righteous, and that blessed- 
ness standeth, not in length of days, but in their 
quality and end. Baruch fasts seven days. In the 
fifth section (215-47) Baruch deplores the vanity 
and vexation of this life: ‘If there were this life 
only . .. nothing could be more bitter’; he sup- 
plicates God to bring about the promised consum- 
mation, ‘that his strength might become known 
to those who esteem his long-suffering weakness.’ 
In answer thereto God reproves him for his trouble 
over that which he knows not, and his intrusion 
into things in which he has no part, and declares 
that until the preordained number of souls is born, 
the end, though at hand, cannot yet be: neverthe- 
less, ‘My coming redemption . is not far 
distant as aforetime; for, lo! the days come when 
the books will be opened in which are written the 
sins of all those who have sinned, and again also 
the treasuries into which the righteousness of all 
those who are justified in creation ,is gathered.’ 
Furthermore, when Baruch asks regarding the 
nature and duration of the punishment of the 
wicked, it is revealed that the coming time will be 
one of tribulation, divided into twelve parts, at the 
close of which the Messiah will be revealed (29. 30). 
Thereupon Baruch summons ἃ meeting of the 
elders into the valley of Kidron, and announces 
the coming glories of Zion. Soon after follows 
his vision of the cedar and the vine, by which the 
destinies of Rome and the triumph of the Messiah 
are respectively symbolised (36-40). The Messiah 
will rule till this world of corruption is at an end. 
When Baruch asks who shall share in the future 
blessedness, the answer is: ‘Those who have be- 
lieved.’ Thereupon Baruch (44-47) suminons his 
eldest son, his friends, and seven of the elders, and 
acquaints them with his approaching end. He 
exhorts them to keep the law; to teach the people; 
for such teaching will give them life, and ‘a wise 
man shall not be wanting to Israel, nor a son of 
the law to the race of Jacob.’ After another 
fast of seven days, Baruch, in the sixth section 
(48-76), prays on behalf of Israel. Then follows 
a revelation of the coming woes, and Baruch’s 
lamentation over Adam/’s fall and its sad effects (48). 
Baruch, in answer to his prayer, is instructed as to 
the nature of the resurrection bodies (52). Then 
follows an account of the cloud vision (53-74). In 
this vision Baruch sees a cloud ascending from the 
sea and covering the whole earth. And it was full 
cf black and clear waters, and a mass of lightning 
appeared on its summit. And it began to dis- 
charge first black and then bright waters, and 
again black and then bright waters, and so on for 
twelve times in succession. And finally it rained 
black waters, darker than all that had been before. 
And after this the lightning flashed forth, and 
healed the earth where the last waters had fallen, 
and twelve streams came up from the sea and 
became subject to that lightning (53). In the 
subsequent chapters the interpretation is given. 
The cloud is the world, and the twelve successive 
discharges of black and bright waters symbolise 
twelve evil and good periods in the history of the 
world. Theeleventh period, symbolised by the dark 
waters, referred to the capture of Jerusalem by 
the Chaldeans, and the twelfth, bright waters, to 
the renewed prosperity of Israel and the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem (54-68). The last black waters pointed 
to wars, earthquakes, fires, famines ; and such as 
escaped these were to be slain by the Messiah. 
But these last black waters were to be followed 
by clear, which symbolised the blessedness of the 
Messianic kingdom which should form the inter- 
vening period between corruption and incorruption 
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(69-74). Baruch then expresses his wonder over 
God's wisdom and inercy, and receives a fresh 
revelation as to his coming departure from the 
earth. Iirst, however, he is to summon the people 
together and instruct them (75. 76). This Baruch 
does, and admonishes the people to be faithful; for 
though teacher and prophet may pass away, yet 
the law ever standeth. At the request of the 
Hera Baruch writes two epistles—one to their 

rethren in Babylon, and the other to the tribes 
beyond the Euphrates. The latter is given in 
78-87, but the former is lost. 

iv. DIFFERENT ELEMENTS IN THE Book, AND 
THEIR DATES.—This question cannot be discussed 
here save in the briefest manner; but no treatment 
of the book is adequate without some consideration 
of it. Till 1891 this book was taken to be the work 
of one author. In that year, however, Kabisch, 
in an article entitled, ‘Die Quellen der Apocalypse 
Baruchs’ (Jahrbicher f. protestantische Theologie, 
1891, pp. 66-107), showed on several grounds that the 
book is sprung from at least three or four authors. 
Thus he distinguishes 1-23, 31°-35, 41-52, 77-87 as 
the groundwork written subsequent to A.D.70, since 
the destruction of the temple is implied throughout 
these chapters. Further, these sections are marked 
by a boundless world-despair which, looking for 
nothing of peace or happiness in this corruptible 
world, fixes its regard on the afterworld of incor- 
ruption. In the remaining sections of the book, 
however, there is a faith in Israel’s ultimate triumph 
here, and an optimism which looks to an earthly 
Messianic kingdom of sensuous delights. In these 
sections, moreover, the integrity of Jerusalem is 
throughout assumed. Iabisch, therefore, rightly 
takes these constituents of the book to be prior to 
A.D. 70. These sections, however, are not the work 
of one writer, but of three, two of them being 
unmutilated productions, z.e. the Vine and Cedar 
Vision, 36-40, and the Cloud Vision, 53-74, but 
the third a fragmentary Apocalypse, 242-29. From 
the bulk of this criticism there is no ground for 
variance. By independent study, and frequently 
on different grounds, I have arrived at several of 
IXabisch’s conclusions. Other parts of his theory, 
however, call for modification. As the result of an 
exhaustive study of the book, I offer the following 
analysis, for the grounds of which the reader 
must refer to my recent book, The Apocalypse of 
Baruch. The main part of the book was written 
after the fall of Jerusalem, 2.e. 1-26, 31-35, 41-52, 
75-87. <All these chapters are derived from one 
writer, save 1-8, 4417, 77-87. These must be discri- 
minated froin the rest, as their diction and their out- 
look as to the future of Jerusalem differ from those 
adopted in the rest of these chapters. The rest of 
the book was written prior to the fall of Jerusalem. 
It consists of the two visions mentioned above, 2.6. 
36-40 and 53-74, and a fragmentary Apocalypse, 27- 
30. Jewish religious thought busied itself mainly 
with two subjects, the Messianic Hope and the Law, 
and, in proportion as the one was emphasized, the 
other fell into the background. It is noteworthy 
that the parts of this book written prior to the fall of 
Jerusalem are mainly Messianic, and only mention 
the law incidentally, whereas in the sectious written 
after its fall all the thought and the hopes of the 
writers centre in the law, and the law alone. More- 
over, whereas the earlier sections are optimistic as 
regards the destinies of Jerusalem, the later are 
permeated with the spirit of an infinite despair. 
The different elements of the book were combined 
not earlier than A.D. 100, and not later than A.D. 
130. The grounds for this determination cannot 
be given here. It should be observed that a portion 
of the short Apocalypse, 27-30, is quoted by Papias, 
and attributed by him to our Lord. See Irenicus, 
Adv. Her. v. 33. 3. 
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v. AUTIIORSHIP,—AI] the writers from whom this 
book is derived were Pharisees, They all agree 
in teaching the doctrine of works. Jeremiah’s 
works are a strong tower to the city, 27; the 
righteous have no fear by reason of their good 
works, 147; they are justified thereby, 21° 241: 
517; they trusted in their works, and therefore 
God heard them, 63° 85°; righteousness is by 
tle law, 67°. 

Again, as regards the law, the teaching is like- 
wise Pharisaie. It was given to Israel, 174 19° 
59? 773; the one law wag given by One, 4874; it 
will protect those whe receive it, 32}, and requite 
those who transgress it, 48%”; so long as Israel 
observes the law it cannot fall, 4853; God’s law is 
life, 885, Again, the carnal sensuous nature of the 
Messiali and His kingdom, which are described only 
in the earlier portions, 28-30, 397-40, 72-74, 15 
essentially Pharisaic. The future world is created 
on behalf of Israel, according to one of the later 
writers, 15’; according to the earlier writers the 
present world was ultimately for Isracl, and their 
enemies would suffer destruction, 27, 40, 72. 

vi. RELATION TO 4 EZRA (2 ESDRAS).—The affini- 
ties of this book with 4 IEzr are both striking and 
numerous. (1) They have one and the same object 
—to deplore [srael’s present calamities and to 
awake hope either of the coming Messianic king- 
dom on earth, or of the bliss of the righteous in 
the world to come. (2) In both, the speaker is a 
notable figure in the time of the Babylonian 
Captivity. (3) In both there is a sevenfold 
division of the work, and an interval (generally 
of seven days) between each division; and as in 
the one Ezra devotes forty days to the restoration 
of the Scriptures, in the other Baruch is bidden to 
spend forty days in teaching Israel before his 
departure from the earth. (4) They have many 
doctrinal peculiarities in common: man is saved 
by his works, 2 Es [050] 8% 97, Apoc Bar 2? 14” 
etc. ; the world was created on behalf of Israel, 2 Es 
6° 71} 018 Apoe Bar 14 157; man came not into the 
world of his own will, 2 Es 85, Apoc Bar 14" 4815. a 
predetermined number of men must be born before 
the end, 2 Es 430. 27, A poc Bar 2345; Adain’s sin was 
the cause of physical death, 2 Es 3’, ρος Bar 23; 
the souls of the good are kept safe in treasuries till 
the resurrection, 2 Es 485.) 752 [654], Anoe Bar 
307, But the points of disagreement are just as 
clearly marked. In 2 Iis the Messianic reign is 
limited to 400 years, 7%: *, whereas in Barucli this 
period is indeterminate, Again, in2 Es the Messiah 
is to die, 7°, and His reign to close with the death 
of all living things; whereas according to Apoe 
Bar 30! the Messiah is to return in glory to 
heaven at the close of His reign, and according to 
73. 74 this reign is to be an eternal one. Again, in 
2 Es the writer urges that God’s people should be 
punished by God’s own hands and not by the 
hands of their enemies, 5°°°; for these have over- 
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thrown the altar and destroyed the temple, 1031 33, 
but in Baruch it is told how angels removed the 
holy vessels and demolished the walls of Jerusalem 
before the cnemy drew nigh, 6-8. On the question 
of original sin, likewise, these two books are at 
variance. While in 2 Es the entire stream of 
pliysical and ethical death is traced to Adam, 
Bie 2h. 22 480 743) and the guilt of his descendants 
minimised at the cost of their first parent (yet sce 
85-6), Baruch derives physical death indeed from 
Adam’s transgression, 17% 23% 54%, but as to 
ethical death declares that ‘each man is the 
Adam of his own soul,’ 54" (yet see 4812). 
Lireravurn.—In addition to the works already cited in this 
article the reader may consult Langen, De apocalypsi Barueh 
unno superior: primum editea commentatio (1867); Ewald, Gott. 
yel, Anzeigen (1867), pp. 1706-17, 1720; Mistory of Israel, 
vill. 57-61; Drummond, The Jewish Messiah (1877), pp. 117-182 ; 


Kneucker, Das Buch Baruch (1879), pp. 190-198; Dillmann, 


‘Pseudepigraphen’ in Ierzog’s RE? xii. pp. 356-358; Deane, 
Pseudepigrapha (1891), pp. 130-162; De Faye, Les A pocalypses 
Juives (1892), pp. 195-204; Charles, Apoc. of Baruch, 1896. 
R. H. CHARLES. 

BARUCH, BOOK OF.—One of the deutero- 
canonical books of OT found in LXX between Jer 
and La, in the Lat. Vulg. after La, and in the Syr. 
as the second Letter of Garuch—the first Letter 
having been recently ascertained to be part of 
the Apoc. of Baruch (wh. see). The book claims 
to have been written by Baruch, the friend and 
seeretary of Jeremiah; but in reality it consists of 
four portions so distinet that they have probably 
come from four different authors. 


11-14, Ilistorical preface, giving a description of the origin 
and purpose of the book. 

115-35, A confession of the sins which led to the Captivity, 
and ἃ prayer for restoration to divine favour, largely in 
Deuteronomic phraseology. 

39-44, A pancgyric on Wisdom, and an identification of 
soa with Torah, after the manner of the later Hokhmie 
school. 

45-59, Consolation and encouragement to the exiles, with 
such rich personification as to recall some of the most 
poetical passages in Deutero-Isaiah.. 


We will describe and comment on these parts in 
the order in which we conceive that they came 
into existence. 

1. The second section, 1᾽5- 33, will thus elaim our 
first consideration, and it may be subdivided into 
two parts— 

(1) 14-2, This we designate AN ANCIENT Form 
OF CONFESSION OF SIN USEDBY THE PAL. REMNANT. 
It professes to have been sent from Babylon to 
Jcrus., to be read in the house of God ‘on the day of 
the feast and on the days of solemn assembly’ (144 
KV). It opens with words found also Dn 9’ ‘To 
the Lord our God belongeth righteousness, but 
to us confusion ... to the men of Judah and te 
the inhabitants of Jerus.’; and its restricted design 
for the use of the home remnant is intimated in 
the non-occurrence of the words of Dn ‘and to 
all] Isr. that are near and that are afar off,’ ete. ; 
as well as by the words Bar 2% °, ‘He hath given 
them to be in subjection to all the kingdoms that 
are round about us . . . where the Lord has 
scattered them: and they have become ‘‘ beneath 
and not above,” beeanse we sinned.’ The con- 
fession of sins is national, embracing the whole 
period from the Exodus, and recoguising in the 
Exile the rightcous fulfilment of repeated warnings. 

(2) 28-38, THE EXILES’ CONFESSION, 2°38, AND 
PRAYER, 24-38. The confession of the exiles opens 
as the above (οἵ. also Dn 9’) with tle words, ‘To 
the Lord our God belongcth righteousness,’ ete., 
but the suppliants do not describe themselves as 
‘men of Judah.’ Indeed we would submit—though 
it seems to have escaped notice hitherto—that this 
penitential praycr was not meant for the same 
persons as the foregoing. This is cvident from 
218 <We are left a few among the nations where 
thon hast scattered ws’ (contrast tlis with 24 
‘The Lord hath seattered them’), v.14 ‘Give us 
favour before those who have led ws captive.’ So 
also vv.2% 8, Further, the confession, 915, is little 
more than a repetition in different order of phrases 
found in 115-25... only, that in the second confession 
the suppliants do not (as we have seen) identify 
themselves with Judah; and the divine threat 
realised in ¢heir experience is captivity, 27); 
whereas, in the first confession, it was that they 
had eaten the flesh of their children, 2)3. At 2” 
the confession turns to prayer for pardon and bless- 
ing, pleading the divine election of Isr., the divine 
compassion and the divine glory. ‘They acknow- 
Jedge the error of not obeying the warnings of 
Jer (734 83 2711 995-28) to be submissive to the king 
of Babylon, and regard that as the canse of the 
national rnin. In 2° the suppliants adimit that to 
them personally God has manifested ‘leniency and 
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compassion.’ They quote several peeeners from 
Dt (collected Kneucker, p. 30) which threaten 
divine wrath on their sins, but which aso promise 
that if in captivity they repent, God will renew 
His covenant, and restore them. They virtually 
express their faithful allegiance, and claim the 
promises. 

Ch, 318 is regarded by Bertholdt and Reusch as a separate 
psalm; but, as shown by Kneucker (p. 263) and Gifford (in 
Speaker's Apoer. ii. 267), the links of connexion between this 
portion and the foregoing are beyond dispute. Here theabsence 
of the sense of personal demerit is still more apparent. True 
they say, ‘We have sinned,’ but the ‘ we’ denotes the sohdarity 
of Isr.; for in 34 they say ‘Ilear the prayer of the sons of those 
who sinned against Thee, for they were disobedient, and the 
evils cleave to us.’ ‘We have put away froin our hearts every 
iniquity of our fathers who sinned against Thee.’ ‘Lo! we are 
to-day in our captivity,’ 38, 


Date of Composition.—The foregoing analysis 
helps materially in this decision. Tl irst, it shows 
Reusch, Welte, and other Romanists to be mistaken 
in claiming that 115-398 is the work of the historical 
Baruch in B.c. 583: for (a) if so, there would be in 
the suppliants the sense of personal demerit; and 
(5) their description of themselves as ‘ sons of those 
who sinned’ would be quite out of place. Again, 
our analysis serves to render still more untenable 
the theory of Hitzig, Kmeucker, Schiirer, and some 
recent English writers, that our section was com- 
posed after the destruction of Jerus. by Titus. 
(1) We would ask, Could the Jews of A.D. 80 acquit 
themselves of personal blame? and could they 
speak of themselves as the unfortunate sons of the 
real culprits? (2) In 2!” we have the same hope- 
less view of death as appears in Ps 6° and Is 38%, 
As Reuss says, it indicates ‘a time when the belief 
in a resurrection did not yet exist.’ (3) There is 
in the section before us no clear indication that 
Jerus. and the temple were αὐ the time in ruins. 
The only allusion to the state of Jerus. is in 2% 
‘Thou hast made (ἔθηκας) thy house as it is this 
day,’ but this may refer to a low condition or 
desecration of the temple. Had the city been in 
ruins, surely the poignant grief of tlie patriotic Jew 
could not have failed to express itself. (4) There 
is 8 very close resemblance between Bar 115-212 and 
Dn 9*!; in fact there are only three important 
variations, and these all refer to the condition of 
Jerusalem. Daniel’s prayer is stated to have been 
uttered in the first year of Darius, at the close of 
the Captivity, and three times the desolate state of 
Jerus. is referred to, Dn 91* 17. 8; butin Bar all are 
omitted. On any theory as to the relative priority 
of Dn and Bar this is significant ; but on Schiirer’s 
theory it amounts to this, that a man writing about 
A.D. 80, while slavishly imitating Dn 9, abruptly 
and intentionally selects for omission those parts 
only which refer to the desolate sanctuary. This 
we consider highly improbable. 

We are thus drawn to the theory of Ewald, who 
assigns Our section to the times after the conquest 
of Jerus. by Ptolemy 1. in B.c. 320 (Die Jiingsten 
Propheten, 269), or of Reuss, who assigns it to the 
times of the first Ptolemies. Its origin may be 
even earlier. At all events there does not seem 
valid reason, with lritzsche, to assign our section 
to the Maccab. period (Ὁ. z. d. Apocr. i. 173) on 
the ground of its dependence on Dn 9. The 
dependence is by no means self-evident. But if it 
were so, and if the Book of Dn in its present form 
be late, this does not preclude the use of pre- 
existent materiais; and it is surely conceivable 
that in Dn 9 we have an ancient form of prayer 
traditionally associated with the name of Daniel, as 
the confession and prayer before us were associated 
with the name of Baruch. Bissell (Lange’s Apocr. 
417) and Gifford (Speaker's Apocr. 250) are also in 
favour of the early authorship of our section. 

Original Language.—It is highly probable that 
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]1-38 was first composed in Heb. ; though the Gr. 
text and VSS that have been tr. from the Gr. are 
all that survive. The very fact that the twe 
prayers were designed for religious assemblies— 
the former one for the temple—is strong presump- 
tive proof of Heb. authorship (so Bissell, 417). In 
the margin of the Milan MS of the Syr. Hexap. 
text these words occur on 1" and 2°: ‘This is not in 
the Heb.’ (Zéckler blunders twice in stating this.) 
Dut, apart from this, the linguistic evidence alone 
seems conclusive. 

1. There are cases in which an awkward word in 
the Gr. can be shown to possess one of two mean- 
ings of a Heb. word, and the other meaning is that 
required by the context— 


1223 ἐργάζεσθαι, to work,  forserve. So ἼΩΝ 
21 ἄβατον, wilderness, ,, astonishment. ,, AY 
2° ἄνθρωπος, man, »» each. 5 ὍΝ 
2°3 ἔξωθεν, outside, » Streets. ,» msyin 
2° βόμβησις, buzzing, >» crowd. »» por 
1° δεσμώτης, prisoner, ,, locksmith. » “1201 


2. Cases in which the unsuitable word suggests 
its own corrective, 1f we tr. it into Heb. and sub- 
stitute diflerent vowels or change one consonant. 


110 μάννα, wrong translit. of a73. 

2° ἀποστόληξε Alfor 127 plague. 

33 reOvnkérwy="ND ,, ὯΝ men. 

38 ὄφλησιντε ANWO ,, πο astonishment. 


3. Cases of slavish imitation of Heb. idiom in 
violation of the Greek. The word καί occurs 120 
times ; four times in the sense of ‘ but,’ hke Heb. 3, 
224. 27. 80 33, Then we have of. . . éxet=0¥ Wey, and 
οὗ... ἐπ᾽ αὐτῴτεν!} Wx. But, to appreciate the 
full force of the evidence, one has simply to attempt 
to retranslate the section. The idioms are Hebraistic 
everywhere. The Heb. scems, as Fritzsche says, 
to gleam through so plainly that one cannot doubt 
that the Gr. isa tr. Ineucker has, on the whole, 
given an admirable rendering of our section into 
the original Hebrew. 

It is a remarkable fact that most of the above 
awkward renderings occur in the LXX Gr. of Jer. 
There can be little doubt that he who translated 
Jer also translated Bar 1'-3°, and probably found 
it in Heb. attached to Jer. (So Westcott in Smith 
DB.) The Greek of the rest of Baruch is almost 
certainly from another hand. We have here a 
further evidence of the antiquity of our section. 

li. THE HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION, 11-4, —This 
is probably from a later author, because of the 
discrepancies between it and 115-38, We conceive 
the matter thus: There were in existence two 
penitential prayers—one for the remnant, one for 
the exiles—both associated with the name of 
Baruch, and the problem was to find a suitable 
historic origin for them. The solution 15: Baruch 
is in Babylon, and reads a form of confession and 
yer 26_38, to king Jeconiah and the exiles. They 
isten, weep, and fast, and long that their brethren 
in Judah should also turn to the Lord. bL. writes 
a confession suited to the Judeeans, 110-25. and the 
exiles send it to Judah by him. ‘Thus does the 
would-be historian explain the duality of 115-95, 
His historic locus now calls for explanation. The 
book was written in the 5th year on the 7th of the 
month, at the time of the year when the Chal- 
deans took Jerus., t.e. on the fifth anniversary of 
the first fall of Jerus., B.c. 597—the era from which 
Jer, Ezk, and Dn reckon. In B.c. 593 Seraiah, 
brother of Bar., was in Babylon with king Zedekiah 
(Jer 51°9), The nature of their mission is uncertain, 
but it was such as to rouse expectation; for at 
the same time prophets in Babylon, Jer 2715, and 
Hananiah in Judah, Jer 28%, foretold that within 
two years the sacred vessels would be restored, and 
Jeconiah and the exiles allowed to return; but Jer. 
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sternly contradicts this (Jer 29). These are the 
circumstances, shortly after which our author says 
that B. eomposed his book. The effect of the read- 
ing of it we havedeseribed. In penitence the people 
send to Joakim the priest—probably the Sagan— 
money with which to purchase sacrifices and in- 
cense to offer on the altar of J’. Thus far there is 
verisimilitude in the story. Jeconiah might well 
be present, for the first exiles, ‘the good figs,’ were 
treated far more leniently than the second. The 
hoof of ignorance and late authorship shows itself, 
however, (1) in the statement that Jerus. was burnt 
with fire in Jeeoniah’s reign; (2) that the exiles 
asked the Judzans to ‘ pray for Nebuchad. and his 
son Baltasar.’ The monuments show that Bel- 
shazzar was the son of Nabonidus, who usurped the 
throne of Babylon; and though Belshazzar might 
claim to be ‘son’ of Nebuehad. to add to his 
dignity, the title eould not be given by one living 
years before. (3) The restoration of the silver 
vessels made by Zedekiah after the deportation 
of Jeconiah (18:3) is a hopeless tangle. The 
assage has probably been worked over by a 
ater hand, who conceived of the locus as five 
years after the final destruction of the city and 
temple. 

iii. A HOKHMIST’S MESSAGE TO TIE EXILES, 
39-44,—‘O Isr. why art thou in the land of thy foes? 
and grown old in a foreign land?’ The reason 
is, ‘Thou hast forsaken the fountain of Wisdom.’ 
Learn where Wisdom 15, and there thou wilt find 
life and joy and peace. But where does Wisdom 
dwell? Have kings found her in the thickets of 
the forests hunting the boar? Have birds stored 
in royal aviaries seen her on high? Have silver- 
workers mining under the earth seen her? Young 
men, with vision unbedimmed by sin, can they give 
noelue? Merchants of Pheenicia and’Teman, have 
they not seen her by sea or land? The heroes of the 
hoary past,—the giants,—can they help? No. God 
only knows her abode—the Creator of the beasts, 
the lightning, and the stars. He has embodied 
Wisdom in the Law, and given it to Jacob. And 
in this guise Wisdom appears on the earth and is 
accessible to man. The cternal Law is Wisdom 
incarnate. Walk in her light, O Israel! and give 
not thy glory to another, nor thy advantages to a 
strange nation. 

Date.—Much of this section (3°*) is a close 
imitation of Job 28 and 38; yet it possesses as 
much poetic fervour as an imitation can well do. 
It has nothing in common with 13° except the 
exile. he part which is truly original is 3°45, 
and therefore here we must scek for the date of 
composition. Israel is ‘God’s beloved,’ ‘having 
(Ro 239) in the Law the form (μόρφωσιν) of know- 
ledge and of truth’; andshe is charged not to give 
her glory to another, nor her advantages (συμῴφέ- 
povra, ef. Ro 31) to a foreign people, but to walk in 
the light of the law, ef. Dar 43, Ro 919, Evidently, 
the privileges referred to are spiritual ones; and 
Kneucker can hardly be incorrect in maintaining 
that Gentile Christians, the oy, are the ἀλλότριον 
ἔθνος, of whom the rigorous Jew bids his co- 
religionists beware. There is no reference to recent 


calamities. Israel has ‘grown old in a foreign 
land.’ Therefore I should place this section a few 


years before, or some years after, the fall of Jerus- 
alem in A.D. 70. 

Original Langquage.—We would submit that 
3°-4* was first composed in Aramaic. The evi- 
dence we offer is based on a comparison of the 
Greck with the versions—the Peshitta and Syr. 
Hexapla. When the various readings are tr. 
into Aramaic we obtain either one Aramaic word 
with the two desiderated meanings, or two words 
so nearly alike as easily to be mistaken for one 
another. 
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315 peoples, ΩΣ | Pesh. world, ποῦν 
18 fabrieators, psp | Pesh. who acquire, }"Ρ 

19 disappeared, vinnox | Hex. sinned, ἹΠΊΠΟΝ 

51 Jaid hold, vs | Hex. cared for, ys 

23 remembered, 2978 | Pesh. trod, ITN 

31 meditates on, ayino | Vulg. seeks out, sy2np 

44 watehes, amao3 | Pesh. placcs, panna 

87 appeared, bans | Pesh. wasrevealed, ibinx 

43 advantage, mim | Vulg. dignity. ΝΡῚ" 


It will be observed that the words are uniformly 
Pal. Aramaic—in some cases peculiar to that 
dialeet. The author, therefore, was of the school 
of Sirach and not of Philo. 

iv. A HELLENIST’S ENCOURAGEMENT FOR THE 
EXILES, 4°-5°.—This section 15 clearly divisible into 
four odes, each commencing with some form of the 
verb θαρρεῖν, and to these is appended a Ps closely 
related to the 11th of the Ps of Sol. 45:8 is drawn 
entirely from the Song of Moses in Dt 32. After 
this, in a passage of some beauty and originality 
(49-16), Jerus. is personified as a woman, narrating 
her troubles to the neighbours of Zion; then (v.1%*), 
as if on the eve of captivity, she bids her children 
shorten their adieux, as she has put on the sack- 
cloth of prayer. The prayer is not in vain. Joy 
comes to her from the Holy One (v.*). The mother 
(v.75) again addresses her ehildren, but now in terms 
of hopefulness, begging them to be patient and in- 
tensely prayerful, sinee the hour of deliverance is 
at hand. At 4 the author assumes the role of 
the prophet, and foretells the doom of Israel’s foes, 
and then (4°°-5°) he announces the future prosperity 
of Zion in a passage of remarkable beauty, but too 
closely copied from Ps-Sol 11. 

Date.—We unhesitatingly place the composition 
of this section after the destruction of Jerus. by 
Titus. Ryle and James have certainly proved the 
dependence of Bar on the Psalter (Psalms of Sol. 
Ixxii.-lxxvii.) ; and there is little reason to suspect 
that it ever existed except in Greek. The Gr. moves 
so easily and isfairly idiomatic. Its Hebraisms are 
due to quotations from books themselves tr. from 
Sem. sources. The fall of the aty is still within 
the memory of the writer; the desolation is coim- 
plete; its captives have gone forth with wailing and 
woe. The increasingly joyful tone can hardly have 
arisen within ten years of the destruction of the 
city, as Kneucker holds. Hope must again have 
kindled in the Jewish breast, and possibly the 
events in the reign of Hadrian, A.D. 118, are those 
to which the writer looks forward; though all 
through this interval most of the Jews never 
doubted that the temple would be rebuilt. The 
author of 4°-5° was probably the translator οἱ 3°~44. 

Canonical Standing.—Though there is strong 
evidence that 11-35 was composed in Heb., and 
some evidence that it once followed Jer in the 
Canon, it was dropped before the time of Jerome; so 
that he says (Pref. in Jer), ‘nec legitur nec habetur 
apud Hebrzeos,’and Epiph. (de mens.) bears the same 
testimony. In the Gr. of the Apost. Const. v. 20 it 
is, however, said to be used by the Jews (? of the 
Dispersion) on the 10th of Gorpiseus, ὁ.6. on the 
Day of Atonement. The reference is wanting in 
the Syr. text, and has no confirmation whatever. 
Our book is not mentioned by any NT writer or 
apost. Father, but from Athenagoras (fl. 176) on- 
wards for centuries it is quoted as canonical by 
almost every Christian writer of eminence. This 
remark applies especially to 3°°°8 ‘This is our God. 
... He hath found out the way of knowledge. 
... Afterward did she (z.e. Wisdom) appear on 
earth and was conversant with men.’ Kneucker 
and Schiirer regard v.*3 (EV 57) as a Christian in- 
terpolation ; but without sufficient reason. The 
writer personifies Wisdom, and identifies her with 
the Law; as we see from 4+ (which ought never 
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to have been separated by a chapter-division) ‘This 
is the book of the commands of God, even the Law 
whieh abides for ever.’ Christian writers tena- 
ciously claimed this as a proof-text for the divinity 
of the Wisdom-Logos, and therefore firmly retained 
Bar in the Canon. Jerome was tlie first for two 
centuries to call its canonicity in question, and 
henee Bar is wanting in Codex Amiatinus; but 
his criticisms produced no apparent result on the 
beliefs of lis age. 

Reusch, a Romanist commentator, gives an exhaustive 
account of the citations from Bar by early Christian writers, and 
devotes an appendix to their explanations of 386-33, Froin these 
citations I compute that, of the 75 verses from 39-59, 43 are 
found, cited as canonical, in the pages of Christian writers. 

It is also interesting to note that in every extant List of 
Canonical Books, Bar either is named or can be proved to be 
included under Jer—the only doubtful exception being that of 
Melito. Didymus Alex. +395 distinctly says that Jer and Bar 
form one book, 


List oF CANONICAL Books. 


Melito . . 6.180 Is, Jer, XII. Proph. 
Origen . +253 Jer, Lam, Ep, but quotes Bar as Jer. 
Conc. Laod. 363 Jer, Bar, Lam, Ep (of Jeremy). 
Hilary . +367 Jer, Lam, Ep, but quotes Bar as Jer. 
Athanasius +373 Jer, Bar, Lam, Ep. 
Cyril Jer. . +3886 Jer, Bar, Lam, Ep. 
Conc. Carth.. 397 Jer (but see Buhl, 61-62). 
Greg. Naz. +391 Jer, but quotes Bar 830 as Scr, 
Epiphanius +403 Jer, Lam, Ep, Bar (Heer. 8. 6). 
Ruftinus . +410 Jer, but quotes Bar 396 as Scr. 
Jerome . . +420 Jer, first to reject Bar. 
Augustine #430 Jer, but quotes Bar often. 
Codex x. Jer, Lam, Ep, fragmentary. 

BR. : Jer, Bar, Lam, Ep. 

AS: : Jer, Bar, Lam, Ep. 

Oe 5 Jer. 
Cassiodorus . ¢.540 Jer. Quotes Bar as Jer. 
Anast. Sin. . ¢.650 Jer. Quotes Bar as Jer. 
John Damasc. +750 Jer. Quotes Bar often. 


From the last quarter of the 2nd eent. to the 
time of the Reformation, Jerome’s is almost the 
only discordant note in the harmony of universal 
acceptance in the Christiau Church. Wyclif in the 
preface to his Bible inserted the statement from 
Jerome, that in OT nothing but the Heb. Canon is 
of divine authority, but published all the Apocr. 
Luther and the other Reformers removed Bar from 
the Canon; but, though Ximenes and Erasmus 
were both disposed to draw a line of demarcation 
between canon. and apocr. books, the Council of 
Trent peremptorily included Bar and the rest of 
the Apocr. among the sacred books of Scripture. 


LITERATURE.—Copices anp VEeRsJons.—Of Gr. uncials Bar 
is found in A, B, Q, otherwise known as iii., ii., xii. The 
palimpsest [T contains 112-23 and 312-48, (See, for description of 
these MSS, Swete’s OT in Gr. iii., Jntrod.) There are also 22 Gr. 
cursives, named and classified by Kneucker, pp. 91-97. Further, 
there are two Lat. VSS, aand b. a is that found in Clementine 
edd. of the Vulg., of which Vercellone’s is perhaps the most 
accurate. Bar is really the old Lat. unrevised by Jerome, for 
he himself says ‘Libruin Baruch ... pretermisimus.’ Ὁ is a 
recension of a, improving its Latinity, altering some of its 
readings to agree with B, and indulging in explanatory com- 
ments (I{neucker 141-163). Ὁ was edited by Jos. Caro, Rome, 
1688, and by Sabatier in Bibliotheca Casinensis, vol. i. (1873). 
There are also two Syr. VSS: (1) The Peshitta, which is most 
accessible in Lagarde’s Libr, A poer. Syr., and (2) the Syr.-Hexap. 
My ed. is the one in Ceriani’s Bfon. sac. et prof. tom. i. fasc. i. 
1861. Since then, however, the work has been reproduced by 
photo-lithography. (Swete, op. cit. xiii.) 

EXEGETICAL HzeLps.—The most thorough comm. is Kneucker’s 
Das Buch Baruch, Leipzig, 1879. Other useful works are: 
Gifford in Speaker's Apocr. vol. ii.; Bissell in Lange’s series ; 
Zockler, Apok. in the Kgf. Kom. 1891; Ewald, Die jiingsten 
Propheten, 1868; Fritzsche, Handbuch z. d. Apocr.'vol. i. Leipzig, 
1851 ; Reusch, Erklar. d. Buchs Baruch, Freiburg, 1853; Reuss, 
AT, vol. vi. 1894; Havernick, De lib. Bar., Konigsherg, 1861. 
Isagogic material is also to be found in Schiirer, HJ P πὶ iii. 
188f., and Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift for 1860, where Hitzig deals 
with Bar, p. 262 f%., Kneucker in 1880, and Hilgenfeld in 1879-80, 

J. T. MARSHALL. 

BARZILLAI (ΡΞ ‘man of iron’?, Beptedd).—1. A 
wealthy Gileadite of Rogelim, who came to David’s 
aid during his flight from Absalom (28 17"), He 
refused to accompany the king to Jerusalem on his 
return, on the ne of his great age and unsuit- 
ability for the life of the court, but sent his son 


Chimham in his stead (197!*-), And to him, in grati- 
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tude for his father’s services, David would seem to 
have granted a ‘ lodging place,’ or caravauserai for 
travellers, out of his own patrimony in Bethlehem, 
which 400 years later still bore his name 
(Jer 41"). Dean Stanley even favours the con- 
jecture that, in accordance with the immovable 
usages of the East, it was probably the same whose 
stable at the time of the Christian era furnished 
shelter for two travellers with their infant child, 
when ‘ there was no room in the inn’ (fist. of the 
Jew. Ch. vol. ii. p. 154). Other sons of B. must 
have followed, if they did not accompany, Chimham 
over Jordan, and all were specially commended by 
David, on his deathbed, to the care of Solomon 
(1K 2"), Of B. himself we hear nothing further 
beyond the mention, so late as the return from the 
Captivity in Babylon, of a family of priests who 
traced their descent to a wmwarriage with the 
Gileadite’s daughter (Ezr 2%, Neh 7%), 2. A 
Meholathite whose son Adriel married Michal the 
daughter of Saul (2 8 918). G. MILLIGAN. 


BASALOTH (A Βααλώθ, B Βασαλέμ), 1 Es 532. — 
BAZLUTH, Ezr 257; BAZLITH, Neh 753, 


BASCAMA (ἡ Βασκαμά), 1 Mac 13%,—An un- 
known town of Gilead. 


BASE (see also ABASE, DEBASE).— The adj. 
‘base’ (from Fr. das, ‘shallow,’ ‘low,’ but prob. 
of Celtic origin) is used to express—1. That which 
is literally ‘low,’ not high, as Spenser, FQ 1. v. 31, 
‘An entraunce, dark and base... Descends to 
Hell.’ Of this use we still have ‘ base’ of sounds 
(though we spell it ‘ bass’); οἵ, Shaks., 1 Hen. IV, 
Il. iv. 5, ‘I have sounded the very base string of 
humility.’ There is no example of this meaning 
in the Bible. 2. Figuratively, low in the social 
scale, of lowly birth or station, then unassuming, 
humble. This is the meaning of b. in AV: Is 35 
‘the b. against the honourable’ (7.e. the low-born 
against the nobles); Ezk 174 ‘that the kingdom 
might be b., that it might not lift itself up’ (Heb. 
boy; so 294-15, 2S 622, Mal 2°, Dn 417 ‘the most 
High... setteth up... the basest of men’); 
Job 308 ‘children of Ὁ. men’ (ova 33, lit. ‘sons of 
no name,’ ἡ.6. sons of him who has no name=the 
ignoble). In NT: 1 Co 1% ‘b. things of the world, 
and things whieh are despised, hath God chosen’ 
(ἀγενής, ‘of low birth’); 2 Co 10! ‘Now I Paul 
inyself beseech you by the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ, who in presence am b. among you’ 
(RV ‘in your presence am lowly’; the Gr. is 
ταπεινός, Which In NT significs ‘lowly, either in 
position, as Ja 15. ‘let the brother of low degree 
glory in his high estate’; or in heart, as Mt 11” 
‘Lam meek and lowly in heart’). 3. Morally low, 
mean, contemptible, the meaning of the word in 
mod, English. This meaning was known in 1611, 
and it is probable that there is at least some moral 
reprobation in Ac 17° ‘certain lewd fellows of 
the baser sort’ (RV ‘certain vile fellows of the 
rabble’; Gr. ἀγοραῖοι, lit. ‘of the market place,’ 
i.e. loungers). IV has introduced ‘base’ in this 
sense in Wis 916 ‘ We were accounted by him as 
Ὁ. metal’ (AV ‘eounterfeits,’ Gr. κίβδηλος) ; and 
Dt 188 ‘Certain b. fellows are gone ont’ (AV 
‘certain men, the children of Belial,’ Heb. ΟΝ 
byba3a=‘inen, sons of worthlessness’; elsewhere 
Eng. RV retains the AV rendering of this phrase, 
‘son of Belial,’ ‘man of Belial,’ etc., though 
belial (wh. see) is not a proper name; but Amer. 
RV always changes it into ‘base fellow,’ except 
1S 116 « wicked woman’ (AV ‘ daughter of Belial ’). 


Base, as subst. (from Lat. basis after Gr. βάσις, ‘a stepping,’ 
then ‘that on which one steps, or anything stands’) is distinct 
from the adj. in origin and meaning, and once was distinct 
in pronunciation, It occurs freq. in AV as tr. of (1) mékhénah 
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(esp. in 1 K 7 of the stands for the lavers of brass in Solomon’s 
temple); (2) kén, 1 K 729.31 (RV ‘pedestal,’ which had better, 
perhaps, been given as tr. of méekhénah, the kén being appar- 
ently not the stand of the lavers, but the upright projections 
which kept them in their place *); and in RV (8) yvésodh (AV 
‘bottom’); (4) ydrék (AV ‘shaft’); (5) gabh, Ezk 4313 (AV 
‘hicher place,’ where the difference between ‘base’ as pedestal 
and ‘ base’ the adj. is well seen ; the gabé being a raised place, a 
mound, and so here the elevated base of the altar. 


J. HASTINGS. 

BASEMATH (nzva ‘fragrant’; AV Bashemath). 
—1. One of the wives of Esau. In Gn 9651 (Ρ) she 
is called the daughter of Flon the Hittite, while 
in Gn 36? (prob. R) she is s2id to have been Ishmael’s 
daughter, and sister of Nevaioth. But in Gn 289 
(P) Esau is said to have taken Mahalath, the 
daughter of Ishmael, the sister of Nebaioth, to be his 
wife; and in Gn 36? the first mentioned of Esau’s 
wives is Adah, the daughter of Elon the Hittite. 
There is manifestly a confusion of names in the 
text, which eannot be satisfactorily explained. 
The Sam. text reads Mahalath instead of Base- 
math throughout Gn 36, and on the whole it seems 
most probable that these are different names for 
the same person. 2. (1 K 4%, in AV Basmath) 
A daughter of Solomon, who became the wife of 
Ahimaaz, one of the king’s offieers who was pur- 
veyor for the royal household in the district of 
Naphtali. τὸς NL BOYD. 


BASHAN [ςρξ ‘The Bashan’; perhaps, like the 
modern Arab. Bathaniyeh, it means ‘soft earth.’ 
With the def. article in all hist. statements except 
1 Ch 5%; also sometimes in poetry (Dt 33”, Ps 
135" 136%), and prophecy (Is 2, Jer 22” 50°, Am 
41): but in prophecy and poetry the art. is more 
often πὶ {{τ| 5 1 1: 27° 015. Mie 7 Nah i 
Zec 117. Ps 9915 (Eng.!”) 6816 2 (Eng. 2?)].—In a 
region Where all place-names were used more or 
less loosely, it is difficult to define the limits of 
Bashan, but the name was applied to territory N. of 
Gilead, and seems generally to have meant the whole 
of the most northerly of the three great divisions of 
E. Pal. ,— Bashan, Gilead, Moab. It first appears as 
the kingdom of Og (Nu 21%, Dt 1’ ete.), extending 
as far E. as Salecah, the present Salkhat, the last 
creat town towards the Arabian desert, and in- 
cluding Edrei, Ashtaroth, and Golan (Dt 14 810 4°, 
Jos 910 194 1511. 12. 31 908 2177), Τί Ashtaroth be the 
present Tell Ashtéra, and the city Golan lay within 
the present Jaulan, this would mean that B. 
proper covered all the 8. of Hauran, including the 
region known to-day as En-nukra, It is the same 
expanse, between the Leja and Gilead, which seems 
to have been covered in Gr. times by the name 
iBatancea (Jos. At. XV. x.) XVIL nn. 1: Veta 11, 
etc. ; Euseb. Onom. art. Βασαν). Whether in this, 
its more proper sense, the name extended to the 
Jordan Valley it is impossible to say, till we know 
where Geshur and Maaeah lay. Indeed, Jos 12! 
134-15 seem to imply that the latter came between 
BG. and the Jordan Valley (cf. Guthe, ZDPV xii. 
932). if the opinion were correct which identifies 
Argob with the Leja, then b. must have extended 
to the N. and E. of the Jatter; but for that identi- 
fication there is no real evidence. The kingdom 
of Og is said to have contained a large number of 
cities, and these have been alleged by Porter 
(Giant Cities of Bashan) to be the large basalt ruins 
so thickly strewn across Hauran; yet none of the 
latter, with one or two trifling exeeptions, bear 
any proof of a date earlier than the rise of Gr. 
civilisation in these parts under the protection of 
the Rom. Empire. 


Ina general sense the name JB. was attached to | 


the long edge of the E. plateau, as seen across 
Jordan from W. Pal., and the name is frequently 
*In the corresponding description of the tabernacle, RV 


translates kén ‘base’ (AV ‘ foot’), Ex 3018-28 319 3516 388 3939 
4011, Lv 8h), 


joined with Carmel and Lebanon as one of the 
most prominent features in view of N. Israel (see 
CARMEL). Another verse, ‘Dan is a lion’s whelp, 
he leaps from B.’ (Dt 33°), carrics the name up to 
the foot of Hermon, where the position of the city 
of Dan is to be looked for, not at Tel el-IKXadi on 
the defenceless floor of the Jordan Valley, but 
rather at Bamias, actually on the E. hills, and 
therefore a site from whieh Dan could justly be 
said ‘to leap from B.’ Again, the term ‘mount’ 
or ‘mountains of b.’ is uncertain, but prob. depends 
on the interpretation to be given to the description 
of them in Ps 68 as ‘mountains of humps’ or 
‘ protuberances’ or ‘ bold heights.’ This can hardly 
be the triple summits of Hermon to which it has 
been applied both by Olshausen and Baethgen. It 
suits far better the many broken cones of extinct 
eraters which are scattered over 15. (Delitzsch). 
Wetzstein proposes the Jebel Hauran or Druz; but 
this appears unlikely, even though it were proved 
that the Mt. Salmon of the previous verse were 
the same name as that which Ptolemy gave the 
Jebel Hauran, viz. Asalmanus (ef. Guthe, ZDPV 
Mile tl), 

B. was celebrated for its breed of eattle (Dt 32), 
which are also the ty pes throughout OT of cruel and 
loud-mouthed oppressors; similarly, Amos calls 
the censorious and tyrannical matrons of Samaria 
‘kine of B.’ (44). 

The name B. survived in Gr. times as Bataneea 
(as described above). Batanzea was part of Philip’s 
tetrarehy. Conder thinks it appcars in NT as the 
‘Bethany beyond Jordan’ (the most probable 
reading of Jn 1538, see Westcott and Hort); but if 
so well known a province as Bataniea had been 
intended, and not rather some town, the epithet 
‘beyond Jordan’ would hardly have been added. 
To-day the name survives, Ard el-Bathaniyeh ; 
but since the 10th cent., when, according to Idrisi, 
it was still the province in which Edrei stood, it 
has drifted round to the E. of the Leja, where it 
will be found in the most recent maps. 


LIvTERATURE.—Besides what is quoted, Reland; Wetzstein, 
Reisebericht ; Merrill, Hast of Jordan; Driver, Deut. 47, 360; 
Smith, Hist. Geog. pp. 542, 549-553, 570 ff.; Buhl, Geog. alt. 
Pal. 117 f. (on Dan, 238). G. A. SMITH. 


BASHMURIC YVERSIONS.—See EGYPTIAN VER- 
SIONS. 


BASILISK.—See SERPENT. 


BASKET, a vessel made of plaited reeds, twigs, 
palm-leaves, or other material. The word is used 
in EV as the equivalent of five Heb. and three Gr. 
words. 

1. So sal, a bag of flexible interwoven twigs, 
probably similar in shape to the basket in which ἡ 
carpenter carries his tools. Three such baskets 
the chief baker of Pharaoh dreamt he carried on 
his head (Gn 401% 17. 18); probably in the manner 
represented on the tomb of Ramses I. (Wilkin- 
son i. 401). These were baskets of white bread 
(RV), not white baskets as in AV, or openwork 
baskets, asSymmmachus. Similar baskets were used 
to carry the unleavened bread and the oiled cakes 
and wafers for the offering of consecration of the 
priests (Ex 29°33; also Lv 87-25); hence in Lv 8* it 
is called the basket of conseeration. Such baskets 
were also used for the Nazirite’s offering (Nu 
015. 17. 19), Gideon carried the flesh of the kid and 
the unleavened cakes of his provision for the angel 
in a basket of this sort (J¢ 6"). The name Sedlaz in 
Neh 118 1939 has been fancifully supposed to refer 
to a family of basket-makers, but this is highly 
improbable on etymologieal grounds. 

2. mibobo salsilloth, in Jer 6°, 15 translated 
‘orape-catherer’s baskets,’ the taltalah of the 
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Arabs. Such baskets are represented in the 
Egyptian tomb-pictures (Wilkinson, i. 383). The 
context, however, makes it probable that the word 
is connected with zalzallim, used in [s 18°, meaning 
young shoots or tendrils, for the idea in the verse 
is the gleaning of an already stripped vine. Tal- 
talline is used in Ca 5 for twisted locks of hair. 

3. nip ¢éne’, a basket for ordinary household or 
agricultural use, employed for carrying the first- 
fruits (Dt 2674). LXX renders it κάρταλλος, which, 
like the Roman ecorbis, was a basket tapering 
downwards. National prosperity, consequent on 
well-doing, was Perret by the blessing of the 
basket (¢éne’) and the store (Dt 28°). The opposite 
condition was attended with a curse on the 
basket (v.?"). 

Tena and tennu are common Egyp. names for a 
basket. In hne 2 of the Canopic decree the 
Arsinoite basket-bearing priest is called tend n 
met Arsinati. This is rendered in the Gr. version 
eanephorus, the name given to the Athenian 
basket-bearing girls at the feasts of Dionysus and 
Demeter. The basket-bearing priest is a con- 
spicuous feature in the Assyrian sculptures. 

4, τ diidh, the κάλαθος of the LXX, was prob- 
ably also a tapering basket, like that used by 
the Romans for wool (Virg. d/neid, vil. 805) or by 
the Greeks for fruit (Aristoph. Lysist7. 579). In 
it were contained the figs of Jeremiah’s vision 
(241. 2), Large baskets of this kind were used for 
carrying clay to the brick-kilns ; these are referred 
to in Ps 81° (RV; not ‘pots’ asin AV). They are 
represented in Egyp. paintings as carried on the 
back, over one shoulder, as in most Ushabti 
figures, or else they were borne between two on a 
pole, or two were carried by a yoke resting on the 
shoulders, as shown in a painting at Beni-hassan. 
In any case the deliverance of the Israelites is well 
expressed by the removal of their shoulders from 
the burden. In baskets of this kind the heads of 
Ahab’s sons were sent to Jehn at Jezreel (2 K 107). 
This word is also translated ‘kettle’ in 1S 2, as 
in Job 4159 (see Kettle in art. Foob). 

5. m2 kéluibh, rendered by LXX ἄγγος, is used 
in Am 8}? for a basket containing summer fruits. 
The same word in Jer 5” signifies a bird-cage, 
probably of basketwork, in which sense the word 
occurs in Pheenician and Syriac. Compare κλωβός 
in Antipater’s epigrain (Anthol. Palat. vi. 109. 3). 

The 123 tébhah of papyrus reeds, in which the 
infant Moses was exposed, was a sort of basket. 
Teb is the Egyptian name of a mummy-case. 
Other Egyptian baskets were mesen, a fruit basket 
of palm leaves and rushes for carrying dates; 
hotep, a basket for carrying meat (Pap. Anastast) 
or flowers (Diimichen), senab, seq, and xaxa, a 
basket for catching fish, such as that figured on 
the tomb of Ti; compare the Adkiah of Hab 1}5, 

In the NT three words are used which are 
translated basket— 

4. κόφινος, used in all the accounts of the miracle 
of feeding the 5000, for the baskets in which 
the fragments were gathered, Mt 14°, Mk 6%, 
Lk 917, Jn 6%. According to Juvenal (Saé. iii. 14, 
vi. 541) the Jews carried about with them these 
wicker baskets for their food in Gentile countries 
to prevent defilement. Kophinoi were used to 
carry agricultural produce (Columella, xi. 3). 
Their sizes were probably variable, but the word 
is used for a Beeotian measure of capacity equal to 
two gallons (C/G 1625, 46). 

2. σφυρίς, the kind of basket in which the frag- 
ments were gathered after the feeding of the 
4000, Mt 15%, Mk 8% It was probably a large 
provision basket, possibly of ropework, such as 
those which the lake-dwelling Pzeonians used for 
fishing with (Herodot. v. 16). In such a spuris 
the disciples let down St. Paul from the walls of 


Damascus, Ac 9%. The spuris and kophinos are 
contrasted in Mt 1629, Mk 820 the former 
being probably the larger. The medizeval com- 
mertators fancifully allegorized these baskets 
(see Rabanus Maurus, Alleg. in Seript. ed. Migne, 
898 ; and for references to the sportule of the clerg 
and others, see Chrysost. Hp. to Valentinus, ed. 
Migne, ili. 731; and Cyprian’s Ep. ad elerum et 
plebem. p. 324). 

3. σαργάνη, used only in 2 Co 11* in reference to 
the basket by which St. Paul escaped from 
Damascus. The word means anything plaited, as 
in Aischyl. Suppl. 769, but is used of a fish basket 
by Timokles (Ληθ. 1.). See Pollux, Onomast. vii. 27. 

The other receptacles mentioned in the NT, πήρα 
or wallet; γλωσσόκομον, Judas’s bag; and βαλλάντιον, 
nsed thrice in Luke, were probably of leather. 
The πίναξ, on which John the Baptist’s head was 
brought to Salome, was probably a wooden 
platter. 

In the early Church, eophini or canistra, wicker 
baskets, were used for carrying the eulogia or con- 
secrated bread and wine to those not present at 
the Eucharist (Jerome, Hp. ad Rustieum, ed. 
Migne, cxxv. 1078). Illustrations of these baskets 
are referred to in Martigny’s Dict. des Antiq. Chrét. 
p. 246. The word basket is of Celtic origin, from 
a root which signifies to twist round. Its British 
source, which has been questioned on dubious 
grounds by recent etymologists, is referred to by 
Martial, xiv. 99. From the Sehol. on Juv. xii. 46, 
we learn that baskets were used to hold cups and 
pots when they were being washed in running 
water. (See Bulenger. de Conviviis, iv. 10, 11). 

A. MACALISTER. 

BASON.—1. Bason* is the rendering in EV of 
various Heb. words, and of the Gr. νιπτήρ (Jn 13°). 
Of the former the most frequently used is pq 
(LXX φιάλη, σπονδεῖον, cf. Jos. .6. inf.), which 
denotes a bowl or basin used in the sacrificial ritual 
of tabernacle and temple. The officiating priest 
or priests caught the warm blood, as it streamed 
from the victim, in the basin, from which it was 
dashed against the altar (Ex 2916 ete.), or other- 
wise manipulated as the ritual required (see 
SACRIFICE). The basins used for this purpose 
were of bronze (Ex 27%, 1 K 7%). About their size 
and shape we have no further information, They 
probably resembled somewhat the basin of bronze 
presented by ‘a servant of Hiram’ to the Phen. 
deity Baal-Lebanon, of which a _ reconstruction 
from the remaining fragments is given in the CIS 
I. i. 23. The same term (p22) is applied to the 
silver bowls or basins presented by the princes of 
the congregation with a meal-offering (Nu 7'%*), 
The weight of each basin, 70 shekels,—prob. about 
32 oz. troy,—shows that the py> was not of very 
large dimensions. Among the furniture of the 
temple of Solomon, basins of gold are repeatedly 
mentioned (1 K 7%, 2 K 1933. Jer 52! ete.). The 
number of these made by Hiram is given as 100 in 
2 Ch 48 (with wh. cf. the statements Ezr 19), and 
contrast the exaggerations of Jos. Ant. VIII. iil. 
7, 8). Fifty such golden basins were presented by 
‘the Tirshatha’ to the second temple (Neh 7”). 

2. Bason is also in a few places the rendering of 
nd, which, if the reading of 2 S 1728 be correct (cf. 
Klosterm. in loe.), was the name for a basin as a 
common article of household furniture, such as is 
denoted by νιπτήρ (Jn 13°) With this agrees its 
use by JE in the account of the institution of the 
Passover (Ex 12” by the LXX mistranslated παρὰ 
τὴν θύραν). In some passages the word is translated 
‘cup’ by RV. 

3. A third term (1153) occurs only in the late 
book of Ch-Ezr-Neh (1 Ch 2817, Ezr 110 827), and 


*The Amer. Revisers prefer throughout the more modern 
spelling ‘ basin.’ 
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BASSAI 


may be considered as a word of later origin than 
the others. It oceurs alongside of p72, and must 
therefore have differed from it; but in what respect 
we do not know. It is rendered in RV uniformly 
by ‘bowl’ (which see). mizzx ‘basins,’ occurs only 
Ἐχ 245, A. Β. 5. KENNEDY. 


BASSAI (B Βασσαί, A Βασσά, AV Bassa), 1 Es 51 
= BezAi, Ezr 2", Neh 7*. 


BASTARD is one born out of wedlock ; and that 
is the meaning in He 12° ‘then are ye bastards (νόθοι) 
and not sons,’ its only occurrence in NT; but in 
OT it is probable that m2 mamzér, of which Ὁ. is 
the tr. where it oecurs (Dt 237, Zec 96, only), means 
ἃ child of incest, not simply an illegitimate child. 
See Driver on Dt 295, Wis 4 (heading) has ‘ Bastard 
slips shall not thrive’ as a paraphrase of 4° ‘ But 
the multiplying brood of the ungodly shall not 
thrive,’ where the meaning is probably general ’= 
‘base,’ as in Spenser, /.Q. i. 24— 

‘For all he taught the tender ymp was but 
To banish cowardize and bastard feare.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

BASTHAI (Bacdal, AV Bastai), 1 Es 5°!= BESAI, 
Ezr 2” Neh 752, 


BAT (Arey ‘atalléph, νυκτηρίς, vespertilio).—The 
bat is placed at the end of the unclean fowls (Lv 
11%, Dt 14/8), but in Lv 11 the explanatory 
clause, ‘all winged creeping things that go upon 
all four,’ makes it perfectly plain that the bat 
is intended. The Arab. popular name for the bat 
is witwdt, and the classical name iskhujff/ash. The 
Heb. name, ‘détalléph, signifies the night-flier, in 
allusion to the habits of the animal. The Arab. 
name signifies the weak-sighted, referring to the 
fact of the sinall eyes of bats, which see poorly by 
day. A man who has day-blindness 15. called 
akhfash, i.e. bat-eyed, from this circumstance. 
Bats are mammals, with a very light skeleton and 
body, and large meinbranous wings, spread be- 
tween the elongated phalanges, and from them 
and the bones of the forearm and arm to the body 
and legs. They are nocturnal in their habits, 
spending their day in sleep, with their wings 
folded up, and suspeuded by a hook at the tip of the 
forearm, caught in some crevice of the roof of the 
eavern, or the ceiling of the tomb or ruin (Is 215-32) 
where they have made their home, or fixed to the 
branch of a tree. The mousy smell of their haunts 
14. overpowering where they are numerous. When 
not asleep, they are constantly squeaking like 
mice and rats. When disturbed they fly in rapid 
eircles around their dark abode, or sweep in a cloud 
out of its exit. At night they fly forth noiselessly, 
and ecirele around houses and gardens. ‘They pluck 
large quantities of apricots, dates, and other fruits, 
and bring them to the porches of houses and 
devour them, leaving quantities of the seeds and 
skins on the pavements, and spotting with their 
ordure the walls of the house as they fly. It is 
customary to protect the clusters of dates, and of 
many other fruits, by a sort of basket or bag tied 
over them, and sometimes the whole tree by a net, 
lest all the fruit should be eaten by these rapacious 
feeders. The bats of the Holy Land vary from 
the size of a mouse to that of a rat. They swarm 
everywhere in the eaves, tombs, and ruins. When 
a cavern or tombis heing explored the bats often ex- 
tinguish the torch or candle as the traveller passes 
through a narrow opening. Tristram gives a list 
of fifteen bats found in Palestine. The bats of the 
coast and mountains hibernate. But Tristram says 
that those of the Jordan Valley seem to be always 
iuctive. G. E. Post. 


BATH.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
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BATH, BATHING.—41. In contradistinction te 
the washing (wh. see) of particular parts of the 
body, hands, feet, etc., bathing is used in this 
article of the washing of the whole body,* and that 
either by the application of water, by pouring or 
otherwise, to the body, or by the immersion of the 
body in water, which alone is bathing in the strict 
sense of the term. The Heb. of the OT does not 
distinguish between the processes, both of which 
are expressed by yn? to wash (the body, as opp. to 
022 to wash clothes); for washing by immersion 
230 is once employed in OT (2 K 54, AV ‘dipped 
himself,’ but pozin 5!°). In later times it beeame the 
usual expression for bathing. The new-born infant 
among the Hebrews was bathed in water (zk 
164) before being dressed. Some scholars have 
seen a reference to this custom in Ex 116, where 
they detect in the mysterious word 33x the 
name of the stone basin or bath in which the 
infants were bathed (Ges. Thes.; Siegfried and 
Stade’s Lex. s.v.; also Kaliseh, Comun. in loc.). 
With this very doubtful exception, there is no 
mention in OT of a bath, for which later Heb. 
used ΚΠ}, 772, ete. (see below). In the everyday 
life of the ordinary Heb. there would be neither 
the water nor the privacy—nor, for that matter, 
the inclination—necessary for bathing in the ordi- 
nary sense. The few instances of bathing in 
Seripture are in connexion with a river, as in the 
ease of Pharach’s daughter (Ex 2°), and Naaman 
(2 K 54, LXX ἐβαπτίσατο) ; a fountain (Jth 12’); or 
a pool (birket), as at Samaria (1 K 2238), Bethesda 
(Jn 5°), and in Joakim’s garden (Sus?*). No doubt 
in the palaces of royalty and the houses of the 
wealthy there were, even in ancient times, as at 
Nineveh, Tiryns, and elsewhere, arrangements 
for the bath, but no reference tosueh arraugements 
is found in OT or Apocrypha. 

2. In the eases, other than those already cited, 
where ‘ bathe’ occurs in AV and RY (in the latter 
more frequently), the process referred to must be 
understood as the ablution of the body by the 
application of water, not by bathing in the ordinary 
sense of the word.T 

The prescription Ly 15% ‘he shall bathe his 
flesh in running (Heb. living) water’ seems at first 
sight.fatal to the proposition just laid down, that 
purification from ceremonial and other defilement 
was originally by a process of ablution and not of 
immersion ; but it is evident from the eontext that 
the words in question are a@ euphemism for lavabit 
genitalia sua (see Dillm., Strack an loc.). Such ablu- 
tions were also practised on the ground of ordinary 
cleanliness (2 5. 112, Sus?*), and, in particular, 
before appearing in the presence of superiors 
(Ru 33, Jth 105 περιεκλύσατο, but 12! ἐβαπτίσατο, 
‘bathed,’ as above), and ὦ fortiort in the presence 
of God for worship (see Dillmann on Gn 35? for 
parallel passages). 

3. The cleansing properties of water were in- 
creased, as among other nations, by the use of a 


* This simple distinction gives the kcy to the often misunder- 
stood passage Jn 1310 (gee Westcott in Speaker's Com.). 

+ It is therefore somewhat misleading to apply such expres- 
sions as ‘ bathe himself in the water’ (Lv passinz) to the abluticns 
required by the Levitical legislation in certain specified cases 
(see PURIFICATION). The preposition in p93 has in these ordi- 
nances throughout the meaning of ‘with,’ not ‘in,’ as in 
wa ‘with fire,’ ‘washed with milk,’ abna (see below). Ina 
few passages AV gives the correct rendering ‘he shall wash his 
flesh with water, which has been unwarrantably departed from 
in RV (see Lv 226, Dt 2311), Even in the ritual of the Day of 
Atonement there was no provision in ‘the holy place’ of the 
tabernacle for the high priest ‘bathing his flesh in water 
(Lv 164. 24 RV), the process in question being ablution by 
applying water from a basin or other vessel, as may be scen in 
various representations on Greek vases. | See illustration 1n 
Gardner and Jevons’ Manual of Gr. Antiquities, 1894, p. 315 
(from Gerhard’s Auserles. Vasenbilder, pl. 277). Cf. also 
Wilkinson’s woodcut of an Egyptian lady at her ablutions, vob 
ii. (pop. ed. 1854) p. 349. 
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vegetable alkali (πὸ Jer 2%, RV ‘soap’), natron, 
a mineral alkali (173 Jer 27%, RV ‘lye’), and 
‘washing-balls’ (Sus 11 σμήγματα, on which see reff. 
in Iw. Miiller’s Hdbuch d. klass. Alterth. ete., 
bd. iv. p. 444). To wash with milk was con- 
sidered, as at the present day, highly beneficial to 
the complexion (Ca 5"); and it seems to have been 
a popular superstition that royal blood possessed 
similar properties, which explains the curious note 
(1 K 225) that the harlots of Samaria bathed in 
the pool in which Ahab’s chariot had been washed 
(so RV, see Speaker’s Commentary in loc. and 
Additional Note B, p. 624). 

4, Public baths are first met with in the Greek 
period. The γυμνάσιον erected by the Hellenizing 
party in Jerus. in the reign of Antiochus Epiphaues 
(1 Mae 14, 2 Mac 49: 13) must have contained the 
usual hot and cold baths. Remains of baths from 
the Roman period exist in various parts of the 
country. In 1895 a Roman bath was discovered a 
short distance from the Pool of Siloam (P£F‘St, 
Oct. 1895, p. 8061). That some even of the 
most respected Jewish doctors frequented the 
public baths (101, δημόσιον, pl. πὴ} Abod. Zar. 
1. 7) is shown by the anecdote told of Gamaliel 
bathing in the bath (yaqp, pl. τὶν ΠῚ) of Aphrodite 
in Acco (Acre, Abod. Zar. ii. 4, Strack’s ed.) In 
Herod’s temple, as we might expect, there was a 
bath-room (ay*327 m3) for the priests (Yoma 111. 2). 
With the increasing stringency in the observation 
of the ceremonial requirements of the law (cl. 
Mk 74), the bath became, for the laity as well, an 
all-important factor in the religious life of the 
community, as may be seen from the number of 
treatises of the Talm. devoted to the various aspects 
of this subject (see PURIFICATION). 

5. In the Roman period, also, we first find a 
reference to the medicinal value of the hot springs 
in various localities. Thus Herod the Great, near 
the end of his life, was sent to take the warm baths 
at Callirrhoé, E. of the Dead Sea (Jos. Ant. XVII. 
vi. 5). Those of Tiberias (Ant. XVIII. ii. 3) and 
Gadara were also celebrated. On this part of the 
subject see Hamburger, LH. f. Bibel u. Tal. vol. ii. 
‘Heilbiider’; Leop. Léw, Zur Medezin, etc., in 
Gesammelte Schriften, 111. 1893, p. 367 ff. 

A. Kt. 5. KENNEDY. 

BATH-RABBIM (crarnz ‘daughter of multi- 
tudes,’ Ca 74).—A gate of Heshbon near fish 
pools. Perhaps the rock cutting on the edge of 
the slope, above the stream west of Heshbon, by 
which the main road approaches the city on the 
plateau immediately to the east. The stream is 
full of small fish. See SHP vol. i. s.v. Hesban. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BATHSHEBA (ynvi-nz).—The wife of Uriah the 
Hittite, and afterwards of David, and the mother 
of Solomon. The tragic story of David’s adultery 
with her, and of his treachery towards her husband, 
is recounted in 2 § 1]. bathsheba is variously 
described as the daughter of Eliam (28 115), or of 
Ammiel (1 Ch 3°, where, moreover, her name is 
written Bathshua). It has been suggested with 
scme probability that the father of Bathsheba is 
to be identified with the Eham of 2 αὶ 23%, who 
was a son of Ahithophel the Gilonite. This might 
explain the latter’s desertion of David as an act of 
revenge for the seduction of his granddaughter and 
the murder of her husband. Once introduced into 
the palace as the wife of David, Bathsheba seems 
to have quickly accommodated herself to her new 
rank, and to have gained a commanding influence 
at court. She displayed considerable skill and 
not a little ambition upon the occasion when, in 
conjunction with Natlan the prophet, she bent 
the aged David to her will, and secnred the 

ἃ For the identity of the two words see Fieischer’s note sub 
RDN") in Levy, Chald. Worterb. Cf. 793, Boraveds, ete. 
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succession to tle throne for her son Solomon 
(1 Καὶ 1158 J. A. SELBIE. 


BATHSHUA(1 Ch 2? 3°).—See BATHSHEBA, SHUA. 


BATTERING-RAM.—This instrument is first 
clearly mentioned in Ezk (4? 217? ‘rams’=n"3 
karim). The Hebrews probably adopted it from the 
Assyrians, the great takers of cities. In its essence 
it was a stout pole, probably with a metal ferule or 
head, worked with a motion wluch was half a fall 
half a thrust against the wall. Protection for the 


gasessoae 
fi See fae 
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BATTERING-RAM, 
(From a relief in the British Museum.) 


workers was supplied by placing it under a roofed 
shed or in a tower. ‘The whole macliine was oftcn 
brought forward on wheels. 

Perhaps, however, some rough machine was 
known in earlier times, and its use may be referred 
to in 1 Καὶ 9013 (‘place [the engines],’ kVm) and in 
2S 20% (‘all the people battered [o'nnvp] the wall 
to throw it down’). W. E. BARNES. 


BATTLE.—See W Ak; and for the various battles, 
consult their place-names, and the art. ISRAEL. 


BATTLE-AXE (y5>2 mappez, Jer 51*°).—Perhaps 
the same weapon as the [battle]-hammer (025) of 
Jer 50%, The head of such a weapon made of 
copper has been found at Tell el-Hesy, the ancient 
Lachish, among the ruins of the ‘Virst’ city. (It 
is figured in art. AXE, second fig. on p. 206), On 
the Assyrian relief in the British Museum, repre- 
senting the battle against the Elamites in which 
their ‘king, Te-umman, was killed, an Assyr. 
soldier is shown using a weapon which might be 
a double hainmer or a double axe, or a combination 
of hammer and axe, no doubt a mappez. 

The word 130 ségor, in Ps 35%, which is tr. RVm 
‘pattle-axe,’ is rather to be taken after AV and RV 
(text) asaverb. The marg. reading supposes a point- 
ing 120, and an identification with the Pers. weapon 
σάγαρις mentioned by Herodotus and Xenoplion. 
Cheyne, however (in loco), gives 139 =cayapts= ‘dirk.’ 

W. Τὸ BARNEs. 

BATTLE-BOW (Zec 9}0 10*).—See Bow. 


BATTLEMENT.—See HousE, WAR. 


BAYVAI (33, AV Bayvai, Neh 3'°).—In the days 
of Nehemiah, Bavvai, the son of Henadad, the 
ruler of half the district of Keilah, rebuilt a portion 
of the wall of Jerusalem, on the south-east of the 
city. He was of a Levitical family (heir brethren, 
ef. v.12), In v.% he appears as Binnui the son of 
Henadad, and this is probably the correct form 

| (Smend, Listen, p. 12). In LXX Bevel A, Bedel B. 
H. A. WHITE. 
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BAY, the colour, occurs Zec 65:7, See COLOURS. 
‘Bay’ of the sea, Jos 1575 18% (ldshén, hit. 
‘tongue’); and RV turns ‘ereek’ into ‘bay’ 
Ac 27 (κόλπος, ‘bosom,’ Slap’). J. HASTINGS. 


BAY TREE (nx ’ezrdh).—The proper trans- 
lation of the only passage where this word occurs 
(Ps 3735) would seem to be that of KV, ‘like a 
green tree in its native soil.’ The rendering of 
the LXX, κέδρος τοῦ Λιβάνου, assumes that ΠΝ is a 
clerical mistake for my, a wholly unnecessary 
assumption. The guess, bay tree, of AV 1s still 
wider of the mark. G. E. Post. 


BAYITH (n2).—The Heb. and cognate word in 
Sem. for the general term ‘house.’ Its etymology 
is doubtful, though referred (by Ges. 165.) to a 
root ma. Cf. Assyr. bitu, house; Sab. n'a, na, a 
fortress, temple; Palmyr. xmapo na, is sepulchre 
(de Vogiié, Syrie centrale, 32, 64). In Aram. nia 
is rendered spend the night. This word is found 
with construct relation (Beth) in freq. combination 
in proper names of places: Beth-el, Deth-barah, 
etc. (see sep. artt.) Itis also used as inclusive of 
a country or condition ; 6.4. house of bondage (Dt 
5°), house of meeting (in Sheol, Job 30%); also in 
fig. expressions which do not appear in the Eng. 
version, for example Is 3°, Ex 36%. It also desig- 
nates ‘family ’in such passages as house of Pharaoh 
(Gn 50*), house of Levi (Ex 2'), house of Israel (Ru 
411), A few times it refers to the land of Israel 
as house of J” (Hos 8'). Its principal meanings 
seem to be (1) a place for halting, resting, or 
living; (2) a family or tribe not necessarily con- 
nected with any spot or place; (3) a place and a 
family as closely related under the one term. 

Bayith (AV Bajith) occurs as a proper name in 
Is 15* ‘He is gone up to B.’ or (marg.) ‘B. is gone 
up to the high places.’ LXX gives us no help, 
reading λυπεῖσθε ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτούς, ἀπολεῖται γὰρ καὶ Δηβών. 
It is not improbable that m3 here is to be taken in 
its common sense, and not as a proper name. In 
that case we should render, with Delitzsch, ‘They 
go up to the temple house.’ TRA MC PRICK, 


BAZLITH (οὔτ Neh 74), Bazluth (mby2 Ezr 
252 “stripping ’’=Basaloth, 1 Es 5*!),—Founder of a 
family of Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel. 


BDELLIUM (nd4a bédélah, Gn 2%, Nu 117).— 
Bédélah 1s a word of exceedingly doubtful signifi- 
cation: by some being interpretcd a gum ;* by 
others, 8, precious stone.t We are not, however, 
concerned with the translation, but with the 
original Heb. word. It seems improbable that 
a vegetable product should be associated in the 
account of Eden with ‘gold’ and the ‘onyx’ (or 
‘beryl’ in margin). The reference to the word in 
Nu 117 helps to throw some light upon the nature 
of bédélah; the ‘eye’ of the manna is said to be 
like the ‘eye’ of bédélah; and, as suggested by 
sir J. W. Dawson, the substance must have been 
known to the Liebrews of the Exodus as having a 
peeuliar lustre, and occurring in rounded grains of 
a greyish colour ‘like coriander seed’ (Ex 16*!).+ 
These illustrations at once suggest the pearl, which, 
though not a inineral, is a hard, stony substance, 
round in forin, and with special lustre, much prized 
by the ancients as an ornament, abundant in thie 
waters of the Persian Gulf,§ and in all probability 

*If bdellium be the correct translation for beddlah, then, 


according to Josephus, it was ‘one of the sweet spices,’ «πὶ. 
111. 1. 6: 

t The LXX renders it by ἄνῆραξ in Gn and by χρύστωλλος in 
Nu. The translators, therefore, considered it to be a precious 
stone, but leave the reader a choice between two very different 
species. This view is opposed by Bochart (veroz, 1i. 674-683, 
ili, 692). 

+ Modern Sctence in Bible Lands, p. 190. 

ἢ G. N. Curzon, Persia, ii. 455 


| for the most part AV follows previous versions. 
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in those of the rivers entering from the north, such 
as the Euphrates, Tigris (Hiddekel), and the two 
other streams descending from the highlands of 
Persia. Probably those obtained from the Pison 
(the modern Karun?) were of peculiar beauty and 
value. Fresh-water mussels producing pearls 
frequent many rivers in both hemispheres, as for 
example those of the British Isles, Saxony, 
Bohemia, Bavaria, United States and Canada, 
Japan and China; the rivers in which the pearl 
mussels breed are chiefly those descending from 
mountainous regions in temperate and sub-tropical 
climates; in the case of the Pison the waters 
deseending from the mountains at high altitudes 
would have afforded the conditions of temperature 
required for their vitality. 

LITERATURE.—Delitzsch, Newer Com. tiber die Gen. p. 84(Eng. 
tr. 1. 127); Dillmann, Genesis, p. 57; Spurrell, Notes on Gen. 
p. 80; Tristram in Expos. Ttines, iv. 259; Dawson, Mod. Science 
in Bible Lands, p. 115; also in Eapos. 8rd ser. iii. 201, and 
Eapos. Times, iv. 369. E. HULL. 


BE is frequent for ‘are’ in the pres. indie. 
pl. of all persons, but not invariable, nor can any 
system be discovered : cf. Ps 107°° ‘Then are they 
glad because they be quiet’; and Mt 9° ‘thy 
sins be forgiven thee’ with the parallel passage 
Lk 5” ‘thy sins are forgiven thee.* Eng. RV 
occasionally, Amer. IV always, gives ‘are’ for 
‘pee 

‘I'he verb ‘to be,’ in one or other of its parts, 
translates a great variety of Heb. and Gr. expres- 
sions, some of which are highly idiomatic, and 
should be attended to. In NT the commonest 
word, after εἰμί, is γίνομαι, which is probably never 
identical with εἰμί, since it expresses coming into the 
state rather than being in it, but cannot always be 
distinguished from it in Enghsh. (It is precisel 
the distinction between sein and werden.) KR 
wherever possible gives ‘ become,’ as Jn 10'® ‘ they 
shall become one flock’ for AV ‘there shall be one 
fold.’ 

Observe also—1. ‘To be’ in its primal sense of 
‘to exist,’ as in Hamlet’s famous line— 


‘To be, or not to be, that is the question.’ 


Gn 5% ‘And Enoch walked with God ; and he was 
not, for God took him’; Wis 13! ‘ out of the good 
things that are seen know him that is’; He 11° 
‘he that cometh to God must believe that he is.’ 
2. “Τὸ be the case,’ esp. in the phrase ‘ be it that,’ 
Job 194 ‘ And be it indeed that I have erred.’ 3. 
‘To belong to,’ esp. in ‘ peace be to,’ ‘ grace be to,’ 
ete., Sir 25° ‘Well is him that hath found prud- 
ence.’ 4. “Τὸ happen,’ Ac 21° ‘So it was (συνέβη) 
that he was borne of the soldiers.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
BEACH.—In Mt 13%“, Jn 214, Ac 21° 27%, 
that is, wherever the Gr. in NT is αἰγιαλός, RV 
changes ‘shore’ into ‘beach,’ leaving ‘shore’ for 
χεῖλος (=70”7=—‘ lip’), The beach is properly the 
part of the shore washed by the tide. 
J. HASTINGS. 
BEALIAH (ya ‘ J” is lord’).—A Benjamite who 
joined David at Ziklag (1 Ch 12°). 


BEALOTH (nidya), Jos 15%.—An unknown town 
in the extreme south of Judalh. See BALAH. 


BEAM is the tr. of several Heb. words, as— 
1. any Vercgh, ὅσ 16%, a weaver’s hand-loom (to 
which Samson’s hair was fastened), not simply 


* In 1611 the two forms seem to be still equally acceptable, and 
The previous 
versions do not always agree, however. Thus in Mt 224 Tindale 
has, ‘ For many are called, but feawe be chosen’; but the Great 
sible, ‘For many be called, but feaw are chosen.’ About the 
middle of the 17th cent. ‘are’ generally replaces ‘be,’ as may be 
seen by comparing the Prayer-Books of 1604 and of 1662 (e.g. 
Keeling’s Liturgie Britannica, pp. xxii, 6, 38, 93, etc.). 
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the beam. The same word is tr¢ ‘shuttle’ Job 78, 
2. 239 mdndér, a weaver’s beain, to which the web 
is attached. Goliath’s spear handle is compared 
to it, 1 S 177 and 2 S 21°; his brother Lahmi’s, 
1 Ch 20°; and that of an Egyptian slain by 
Benaiah, 1 Ch 11%. 3. mip kérah, 2 IX 675, 2 Ch 3°, 
Ca 117, a beam to be used as the rafter of a 
house; hence the roof itself used fig. for the 
house, Gn 195 ‘they are come under the shadow 
of my roof.’ ‘Beam’ in older Eng. was used for 
the tree before it was squared into a beain; this 
use is found in 2 K 62° ‘as one was felling a 
b. 4 13 gébh, 1 Ix 6° for the beams supporting the 
roof of Solomon’s temple; but the meaning (per- 
haps the reading) is uncertain. 5. poy 2éld‘, 1 Καὶ 73 
in ref. to Solomon’s own house. In 6° the same 
word is tr4 ‘chambers,’ which seems to be its 
meaning in 75 also. See RVm. 6. 093 haphis, 
Hab 2" ‘the stone shall cry out of the wall, and 
the b. out of the timber shall answer it ’—a girder 
probably (a connectendo, says Ges. Thes. s.v.). 

ΤΠ only δοκός, Mt 7% 4%, Lik Gt) <oeeor ahe 
beam in the eye: a common classical word for a 
beam of wood, esp. for roofing. LXX uses it for tr® 
of kérah, Gn 198, 1 K 6-5,Ca 1}, J. HASTINGS. 


BEANS (>\5 pél, κύαμος, faba).—There is no 
reason to doubt that the vegetable alluded to is 
the horse-bean, Faba vulgaris, L. It is. still 
known by the Arabs as fu, which is the same 
word as the Heb. pé/. It is extensively cultivated 
in the East, and furnishes a coarse cheap article 
of diet, which is, however, eaten by the rich as 
well as the poor. There are several other kinds 
of beans grown in Palestine, as the string bean, 
Vigna Sinensis, L., var. sesquipedalis, L., which 
is known as litbiyeh belediyeh, and the kidney bean, 
Phaseolus vulgaris, L., liibiyeh ifrangiych, and a 
climbing bean known as libiyeh kusds, which is 

robably a variety of Phaseolus mutltiflorus, L. 

he ful (horse-bean) is used in two stages of its 
development: one, the pods in the unripe state, 
like string beans; the other, the ripe beans, which 
are boiled as the ordinary white beans. In both 
these stages they are made into a stew with meat, 
and a large proportion of fat, or with oil alone, and 
often flavoured with onion or garlic. Fil is sown 
in Oct. or Nov., after the early rains, and harvested 
earlier or later in the spring, according to the stage 
in which it is to be used. When harvested for the 
seed, it is plucked up by the roots, the stalks are 
trodden and cut to pieces on the threshing-floors, 
and the seeds extracted and winnowed, as in the 
case of other grains. It was the seeds that were 
ground with barley, lentiles, millet, and fitches to 
make bread (Iizk 4°). It is mentioned only 
once more as part of the supphes bronght by the 
trans-Jordanic friends of David when he had fied 
to Mahanann (2 S 17%). This, with the other 
supphes, wonld be just what would be needed and 
available to-day in the same region and under 
similar circumstances, Gy Post: 


BEAR (15 or 253 ddd, ἄρκτος, ἄρκος, ursus, wrsa). 
—There is but one species of bear in Syria, Ursus 
Syriacus, Ehr. It is known to the natives by 
the name dubb, which is the Arab. form of déd. 
It closely resembles the brown bear, Ursus arctos, 
L., of Europe. It has, however, a greyish brown 
fur. Tristrain says that it is closely allied to Ursus 
isabellinus, Horsf., of India. The bear is found in 
all the wilder regions of alpine Lebanon and Anti- 
lebanon, far nore abundantly in the latter range, 
esp. its more unfrequented northern solitudes, 
than in the former. During the cold weather of 
winter, esp. in exceptionally rigorous seasons, it 
comes down to the lower mountains in search of 
food. It is found sparingly in the mountains of 


Bashan, Gilead, and Moab. Very rarely is it scen 
in Western Palestine. 

The bear feeds principally on roots, bulbs, fruits, 
and other vegetable products. It is fond of the 
chick pea, which is much cultivated on the higher 
levels, where the farmer often suffers serious losses 
from the bear’s voracity. When not abundantly 
supplied with vegetable food, it will attack sheep 
and other aninals. It rarely attacks man, but, 
on the contrary, usually runs away from him as 
fast as possible. 

It is clear that bears were once abundant in 
Palestine, when that country was more wooded than 
itis now. David killed one in Judea (1 5 1734-*), 
Two she-bears are said to have torn forty-two chil- 
dren between Jericho and Bethel (2 K 2%). There 
are a nuinber of allusions to the characteristics of 
bearsin OT. ‘The bear lies in wait (La 319. The 
she-bear, ‘robbed of her whelps,’ is described as 
specially ferocious (2 8 178, Pr 17", Hos 13%). It is 
spoken of as second to the hon in danger to man 
(1 S 17338 Am 5%), <A graphic picturé of the 
peaceful reign of the Messiah is the cow and the 
bear feeding together, and their yonng lying down 
together (Is 11’). 

There is not the slightest warrant for the LXX 
rendering, λύκος (wolf, Pr 9815), nor μέριμνα 
(anxious thought, Pr 1713), for déb. In both 
passages the bear is undoubtedly ineant. 

G. Τὸ. Post. 

BEARD.—The Egyptians strongly disliked hair 
on the face: they shaved themselves, and compelled 
their slaves also to do so. Joseph, coming from 
prison, had to shave before appearing to the king 
(Gn 41}. The unshaven face betokened gricf. 
False beards, however, were worn, varying in size 
and shape with the rank of the individual. Those 
of the common people were short—that of the 
monarch, long and square-bottomed: deities are 
represented with beards curled up at the end. 
The Jews and kindred peoples have always attached 
extreme importance to the beard. The leper alone 
was bound to shave (Ly 149), The Jews appcar 
with beards in the Assyr. sculptures of the taking 
of Lachish. They Wal no special rule for their 
slaves; unlike the Romans, who, when they took 
to shaving, compelled their slaves to wear beards. 
‘Cutting off the corners of the beard,’ and making 
cuttings in the flesh, are prohibited (Lv_ 19%), 
These practices are marks of idolatry (Jer 415), 
and the peoples of the ‘ polled corners’ are to drink 
the wine-cup of God’s wrath (Jer 9°° 25% 49°). 
Certain neighbouring nations cut off the hair 
between the car and the eye in honour of the 
god Orotal. The prohibition distinguished Israel 
from idolaters. In time the Jews came to regard 
the hairs on this part as sacred; hence the long 
grotesque love-locks of the modern Ashkenazim. 

A large graceful beard is a coveted distinction 
in the East, often securing respect for 1ts pos- 
sessor. Carefully tended, it may yet in grief be 
neglected, and actually plucked (2 5 19%). The 
Arab who shaves disgraces his fainily, who for 
generations are called ‘sons of the shaven one.’ 
To injure a man’s beard is a deep insult (28 10* 
ete.). When a Greek priest is deposed, the heaviest 
humiliation is the cutting of his beard. Deliberate 
defilement of the beard would be accepted as cleai 
proof of madness (1 8 2118. It is common to 
swear by the beard ; and in pressing a sult, success 
is greatly facilitated by placing a hand, if possible, 
under the beard of him who is addressed. 

W. EWING. 

BEAST.—Three words in Heb. are so translated 
in AV and RV. 1. a2nz béhémah, the Arab. 
bthimah, which is defined as ‘ any quadrupcd, even 
if it live in water, or any animal not endowed with 
reason.’ In the sense of a-quadruped, we have 
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clean beasts (Gn 73); in contradistinction to man 
(Gn 67, Ex 9% 1-25). animals to be eaten (Lv 113); 
mammalia, as constituting one of the four prin- 
cipal classes of the vertebrates, beasts, fowls, creep- 
ing things, and fishes (1 K 453); in the sense of 
the animal kingdom (Pr 8030), of domestic ani- 
mals (1 K 185), esp. riding animals (Neh 213), of 
wild animals (Dt 32%). This word is arbitrarily 
tr. in both AV and RV cattle (Gn 133-25 920 312 74-21 
910 5 50” etc.). Sce CATTLE. 

2. Ὑυ3 δεῖν (Ex 225, Nu 20%! AV * beasts,’ ναῦν. 
of the same chapter ‘cattle.’ ‘Cattle’ is read by 
RV in Nu 20% 5: and by AV, RV in Ps 78*. Both 
give ‘ beasts’ in Gn 45!”, the only other occurrence 
of the word. 

3. vn hayyah (haytho, poetic form, with old 
case ending, Gn 1533, Ps 50 79? etc.). It is used 
(1) of animals in general (Gn 837, Lv 11? etc.); 
(2) in contradistinetion to béhémadh, ic. wild ὁ. 
(Gn 7 81 9? ete.), specialised in the 0. of the reed 
(mare. AV, text RV Ps 6839); evil 6. (Gn 3130: 33 
etc.); ὁ, of the field (Ex 23" ete.); ravenous ὃ. 
(Is 35°). The word hayyah is tr. in other places 
living creatures (Ἐκ 1° etc.); life (Ps 143°, Is 57%, 
RV quickening, ete.) ; appetite (Job 38%); living 
thing (Gn 1% ete.)=Arab. hayawdn, ‘animal.’ 

The words for beast in NT are chiefly: 1. θηρίον, 
Ac 23! of a viper; Tit 115 of the Cretans; more 
generally in He 1230, Ja 37. It 15 the word used 
more than 30 times in Rev for the Beast of 
the Apocalypse (on which see NUMBER, REVELA- 
TION). 2. The word ζῶον is used in Rev 46 foll. 
of the ‘living ones’ who were round about the 
throne (A-V ‘beasts,’ NV more suitably ‘living 
creatures ’). G. ΠΝ. Post. 


BEATING.—See CrimMksS AND PUNISHMENTS. 


BEATITUDE.—The word ‘ beatitude’ does not | 
occur in the English Bible. In Biblical Theology | 
it significs either (1) the joys of heaven, or (2) | 
one of the declarations of blessedness made by 
Christ as attached to certain virtues, or conditions, | 
or persons. The word in this latter sense is the 
subject of this article.” 

Several of Christ’s declarations of blessedness 
are isolated beatitudes, called forth by special eir- 
cunistances: Mt 116= Lk 7%, Mt 13'§ = Lk 102, 
me, 229 = ik 12%, Mt 16", Lk 11% 1097. Jn 13 
209, There are no beatitudesin St. Mark, and the 
word μακάριος does not occur in his Gospel, but in the 


Catholic Epistles and the Apoe. there are several : | 


Π 34 Ja 12) Trey 1° 141% 16 19° 20% 297.1, 
But the term is most commonly used of those 
general declarations of blessedness made by Christ 
in the discourses recorded by St. Matthew (v.34) 
and St. Luke (029-22, which are sometimes dis- 
tinguished as the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ 


* Peatitudo is used in this sense as early as Ambrose: Quatuor 
tantum heatitudines sanctus Lucas Dominicas posuit, octo vero 
senctus Mattheus. sed in his octo tlle quatuor sunt, et in istis 
quatuor ill octo. Hic enim quatuor velut virtutes amplerus est 
curdinales (xpos. Evang, see. Lae, v, 49, Migne, xiv. xv. 1649). 
in Gr. μακαρισμός has this meaning in the Liturgy of St. 
Chrysostom and elsewhere: the μοπώρισμοί are sung on Sundays 
instead of the third antiphon. In English this use of ‘ beati- 
tude’ is perhaps not earher than 1500. 


ST. MATTHEW. 
Blessed 

1. are the poor in spirit: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

2. are they that mourn: for 
they shall be comforted. 

4, are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness: for 
they shall be filled. 

8, are ye when men shall re- 
proach you, and persecute you, 


ye shall laugh. 
for ye shall be fi 


4, are ye, whe 
you, and when 


St. Luxe, 
Blessed 
1. are ye poor: for yours is 
the kingdom of God. 
3. are ye that weep now: for 


2. are ye that hunger now: 


and the ‘Scrmon on the Plain.’ The question 
whether the two evangelists give us divergent 
records of the same discourse or records of two 
different but similar discourses, will probably never 
cease to be discussed, for proof is impossible. But 
the beatitudes as recorded by each are a consider- 
able element in the evidence. In Mt we have 
eight beatitudes and no woes; in Lk four beati- 
tudes and four corresponding woes. Moreover, in 
the beatitudes which are common to both there 
are important differences. (1) Those in Mt are 
in the third person, and apply to all mankind; 
‘for theirs is,’ ‘for they shall,’ ete. Those in Lk 
are in the second person, and apply primarily to 
those present: ‘for yours is,’ ‘for ye shall,’ ete. 
(2) In Lk the more spiritual words which occur 
in Mt are omitted, and the blessings are assigned 
to external conditions. Actual poverty, sorrow, 
and hunger are declared to be blessed,—no doubt 
as opportunities of internal graces; and the 
corresponding woes are uttered against actual 
wealth, jollity, and fulness of bread,—as sources 
of grievoustemptation. Inthe last beatitude there 
is less difference between the tivo. In Lk there is 
no blessedness assigned to unpopularity, unless it 
is incurred for the Son of Man’s sake; and there 
is no woe on popularity for His sake. 

The first difference explains the second. The 
universal declarations in Mt require the spiritual 
conditions. The special declarations in Lk, being 
addressed to disciples, do not. Even for pagans, 
to be poor im spirvé and to hunger after righteous- 
ness are blessed things: but it is only to the 
faithful Christian that actual poverty and actual 
hunger are sure to be blessings. To others these 
trials may be barren suffering, or may harden 
rather than chasten. The beatitudes omitted in 
Lk are the third, fifth, sixth, and seventh of Mt, 
viz. those relating to the meek, the merciful, the 
pure in heart, and the peacemakers, 

The eight beatitudes may be regarded as an 


| analysis of perfect spiritual wellbeing ; and nowhere 


in non-Christian literature shall we lind so sublime 
a summary of the best elements in the felicity 
attainable by man. They correct all low and 
earnal views of human happiness. But it is 
fanciful to find a gradation in the order in which 
_ they are recorded, ¢.g. that poverty of spirit is the 
death of self-righteousness; mourning the burial 
of self-righteousness; meekness the virtue that 
_takes the place of self-righteousness, ete. 
[0 is more to the point to notice that they do 
not describe eight different classes of people, but 
eight different elements of excellence, which may 
all be combined in one and the same man. Some 
of them, indeed, are almost certain to be so com- 
bined, e.g. being poor in spirit with meekness, and 
endurance of persecution with mourning. And 
perhaps it is not untrue to say with Ambrose that 
the four given by St. Luke virtually include the 
whole eight; but to make each of the four cor- 
respond to one of the four cardinal virtues is to 
force the meaning of one or the other. 
The following table will show in a clear way the 
difference between Mt and Lk in the four beati- 
tudes which they have in common :— 


ST. LUKE. 
Woe 
}, unto you that are rich! for 
ye have received your consolation. 
3. ye that laugh now! for ye 
shall mourn and weep. 
2. unto you, ye that are ful! 
led. now ! for ye shall hunger. 
4. when all men shall speak 
well of you! for in the same 


n men shall hate 
they shall sepa- 
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and say all manner of evil against 

ou falsely, for my sake. Re- 
joice, and be exceeding glad. 
for great is your reward in 
heaven: for so persecuted they 
the prophets which were before 
you. 


BEAUTIFUL GATE.—See JERUSALEM. 


BEBAI.—1. (33) The eponym of a family of 
returning exiles (Ezr 2! 81! 10°8, Neh 7/6 10%, 1 Es 
513 929), See GENEALOGY. 2. (BySal) An utterly 
unknown locality mentioned only in Jth 15% Β 
and Vulg. omit. The text is probably eorrupt. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

BECAUSE was formerly used (and is still used 
locally) to express the purpose. ‘Thus Burton, 
Anat. Mel. (1621) ‘ Anointing the doors and hinges 
with ΟΥ̓], because (=in order that) they should not 
creak.’ There are two examples in AV, Wis 11% 
‘And winkest at the sins of men b. they should 
amend’ (RV ‘to the end they may repent’) ; 
Mt 20% ‘And the multitude rebuked them b. 
(RV ‘ that’) they should hold their peace.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

BECHER (1273 ‘ young camel’).—1. Son of Eph- 
raim, Nu 26%=1 Ch 7529 where the name appears as 
Bered. Patronymic in Nu 26% Becherites (AV 
Bachrites). 2. Son of Benjamin, Gn 4051, 1 Ch 76:8 
and implicitly in 1 Ch 8! where for MT, >ayvx ha 
=his first-born, Ashbel, we should probably read 133 
bavxj= Becher and Ashbel. J. A. SELBIE, 


BECHORATH (nwi23).—One of Saul’s ancestors 
(5 Oa Ch 77), 


BECK (from verb ‘ beck,’ which is a short form 
of beckon), now nearly displaced by ‘nod,’ occurs 
2 Mac 88 AV and RV, ‘ Almighty God, who at a 
beck can cast down both them that eome against 
us and all the world’ (Gr. ἑνὲ νεύματι). 

Beckon occurs more frequently, but only in NT. It deserves 
attention on account of the precision of the Greek words. 

1. There is the simple veda, to nod, to make signs with the 
head, Jn 1324 of Simon Peter’s nod to John to ask who was to be 
the betrayer; Ac 2410 of Felix’s nod to Paul to speak. 

2. Διανεύω, lit. *to nod through,’ Lk 122 of Zacharias’ beckon- 
ing (RV ‘ making signs’) to the people, 3:4 perhaps expressing the 
range—not to one, but to many. 

3. Κατανεύω, lit. ‘to nod down to,’ Lk 57 ‘ they beckoned 
unto their partners in the other boat.’ 

Other compounds of νεύω found in NT, but not tr@ ‘ beckon,’ 
are (1) ἐκνεύω, Jn 513 ‘Jesus had conveyed himself away’; 
(2) ἱννεύω, Lk 162 ‘they made signs to his father’; and (3) 
ἐσινεύω, Ac 1820 * he consented not.’ | 

4. Then there is σείω ‘to shake,’ with its compounds ἀνασείω, | 
διασείω, κατασείω, Of which only the last is tr4 ‘ beckon,’ to make 
signs with the hand, esp. before beginning to address an audi- 
ence, Ac 1217 1816 1933 9140, J. ELASTINGS. 


BECOME.—41. As tr. of πρέπω ‘to be seemly,’ 
‘appropriate,’ ‘b.’ is found Mt 3%, Eph 53, 1 Ti | 
a, Tit 91 (RV ‘befit’), He 2° 7% “such an high 

riest became us.’ In Tit 23 ‘in behaviour as 

ecometh holiness’ (RV ‘reverent in demean- 
our’), the Gr. is one word ἱεροπρεπής, from ἱερός 
‘sacred’ and πρέπει ‘it is becoming.’ In Ro 
162 ‘as becometh saints’ the Gr. is ἀξίως τῶν 
ἁγίων ‘worthily of the saints’; soin Ph 127 ‘ag it 
beeometh the gospel of Christ’ (RV ‘worthy of’). 
2. In Bar 3'* occurs the obsolete phrase ‘ where is 
become,’ for ‘ what is become of’: ‘ Where are the 
princes of the heathen become?’ (RV omits ‘be- 
come’). Cf. Wither (1628), ‘Why should the 
wicked . . . say, Where is their God become ?’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

BECTILETH Plain (τὸ πεδίον Βαικτειλαίθ), Jth | 
221,_Between Nineveh and Cilicia. Perhaps the | 
Bactiali of the Peutinger Tables, 21 miles from 
Antioch. The Syriac supposes an original reading, 
abnp 53 ‘ house of slaughter’ (2). C. i CONDER. 


rate you, and reproach you, and 
cast out your name as evil, for 
the Son of inan’s sake. Rejoice in 
that day, and leap for joy: for 
behold, your reward is great in 
heaven: for in the same manner 
did their fathers to the prophets. 


manner did their fathers to the 
false prophets. 


A. PLUMMER. 


BED (for whieh RV substitutes ‘couch’ in 1 Ch 
δ᾽, Est 1° 75, Job 174,8Ps 415. ΕΓ ΤΟ ΠΥ πὶ 
‘litter’ in Ca 37) is AV tr. of the following Heb. 
words :—1. 2290 (fr. τῷ ‘lie down’) 40 times. 2. 
yas) (fr. ys? ‘spread out’) poet. 1 Ch 5! (fr. Gn 494), 
Job 17, Ps 63° 132%, 3. yun (ir. same τοῦ!) [3 8. 
A, πλὴν (‘flower-bed’) twice, Ca 5! 65, to which 
RV adds Ezk 177), 5. πρὸ (fr. a1 ‘stretch out’) 
26 times. 6. ew (a four-post bed?) 4 times, 
Job 78, Ps 418, Pr 716, Ca 16 The last two 
words appear to be parallel in meaning in Am 6+, 
‘that lie upon beds (nivp) of ivory, and stretch 
themselves upon their couches (onvy).’ Both are 
used also in the sense of ‘bier,’ 799 in 2 § 3%, 
voy in Syr. (comp. ‘a7s@ in Lk 715), while 33/9 is 
applied in 2 Ch 16% to Asa’s resting-place in his 
tomb. All this lends support to the opinion of 
those who interpret the ‘ bedstead’ of Og (Dt 3) of 
a sareophagus (see Driver, ad loc.). The word un, 
written without vowel points, might be read either 
non ‘bed’ or aa ‘staff.’ Hence in Gn 47*! we find, 
‘Israel bowed himself upon the bed’s head, the tr. 
following MT (πϑρα vx+>y), while in He 112! we 
have ‘Jaeob worshipped, leaning wpon the top of 
his staff, which adopts the LX-X ἐπὶ τὸ ἄκρον τῆς 
ῥάβδου αὐτοῦ. See next article. J. A. SELBIE. 


BED.—The bed of the Hebrews did not differ 
in essential respeets from that of other Oriental 
peoples. [Ὁ consisted of a mat and quilt to Ne 
upon, and a covering or coverlet. ‘ For the bed is 
shorter than a man can stretch himself on it; 
and the covering narrower than that he can wrap 
himself in it’ (Is 28°). The adjunets were the 
pillow and the bedstead and its ornaments. 
Amongst all elasses the custom was to sleep in 
the day-clothes without any material change of 
garments ; sheets were therefore superfluous. In 
its simplest form the bed consisted only of the day- 
clothes and the outer garment or cloak. ‘If thou 
at all take thy neighbour’s garment to pledge, thou 
shalt restore it to him by that the sun goeth down: 
for that is his only covering ; it is his garment for 
his skin: wherein shall he sleep?’ (Ex 2951), 

The ordinary bedding used throughout the East 
at the present day is probably similar in character 
to that which has been in use for centuries, and con- 
sists of (1) a mat of rushes or straw; (2) skins, or 
a cloak or a quilt stuffed with dry herbs, hair, or 
vegetable fibre to lie upon; (3) a covering of light 
stuff in summer, or of skins or quilted stuff in 
winter. The bedding is rolled up (Pr 22°’) in the 
morning, and, after being aired in the sun, is put 
away in a chamber or closet. Many of these beds 
are kept in a house, and, when the inmates are few, 
they are sometimes stacked one on another and 
form a temporary bedstead. There is little differ- 


| ence between the bed for sleeping on and the divan 


or couch for resting on during the day. The bed 
is essentially an article that can be moved about 
readily from place to place. ‘ Bring him up to me 


| in the bed, that I may slay him (18 19%). ‘ Behold, 


men bring on abed a man that was palsied’ (Lk5!-?5), 

There is usually some portion of the house set 
apart as a room where the whole family may sleep. 
‘My children are with me in bed, I cannot rise 
and give thee’ (Lk 115%). Among the very poorest 
a portion of the floor is sct apart, and this is often 
somewhat raised up above the surrounding floor so 
as to serve as a bedstead. When there are two 
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storeys, the beds are on the upper floor, and during 
the summer time they are usually on the flat roof. 
Thus references are constantly made to going up 
to bed, which may indicate either a bed raised up 
on a bedstead, or situated in an upper chamber, or 
on the roof (Gn 49%). ‘Thou shalt not come down 
from the bed whither thou art gone up’ (2 Ια 14); 
‘nor go up into my bed’ (Ps 132°; cf. 1 5. 9855). 

The bed is usually placed near the wall of the 
chamber, and there are indications that it was 
placed alongside the wall. ‘Then he turned his 
face to the wall and prayed unto the Lord’ (2 Kx 20°). 

The bed used by watchmen, both when in the 
fields watching for marauders and when acting as 
doorkeepers, is of the simplest form, and requires no 
description: ‘A booth in a vineyard, as a lodge in 
a garden of cucumbers’ (Is 18. See CUCUMBER). 

In accordance with the wealth of the house or 
family, the bed is enriched and embroidered. This 
is so also among the Bedawin and dwellers in 
tents. ‘I have spread my couch with carpets of 
tapestry, with striped cloths of the yarn of Egypt; 
I have perfumed my bed with myrrh, aloes, and 
cinnamon’ (Pr 7!%1"); ‘the couches were of gold 
and silver’ (Est 1°). 

Pillows and cushions are the usual adjuncts of 
beds in the East at the present day, and it may be 
assumed that they were as generally used in early 
days in Palestine as they were among the Greeks 
after the Homeric age. A piece of stone such as 
that used by Jacob (Gn 28!) at Bethel would be 
naturally accepted as a pillow by a native of 
Palestine on the line of march at the present day. 
The quilt or pillow of goats’ hair placed by Michal 
(1 5 19!*) in David’s bed, though only a makeshift 
hastily put together, indicates the use of pillows 
at that time. Those mentioned Ezk 13! do not 
necessarily appear to be bed pillows. Pillows at 


the present day are usually made of the same stulf 


as the bedding, but more profusely ornamented 
and embossed, and in wealthy houses covered with 
satin, silk, and embroidery. ‘The silken cushions 
of a bed’(Am 3”). Sometimes the finest linen is 
lightly tacked on the embroidery, probably to 
protect the face from the roughness of the work. 
Among the poorer classes, bedsteads, when uscd, 
were probably light portable frames for keeping 
the bedding off the ground, and for carrying sick 
persons, asona litter. Although thereis no direct 
allusion to a bedstead except perhaps that of Og, 
king of Bashan, there are several references which 
indicate that beds were raised above the floor. In 
the passage relating to Jacob’s ‘bed of sickness’ 
(Gn 4731), the ‘bed’s head’ is referred to. SeealsolS 
19,258 351, Lk 5°, In whatever sense the passage 
referring to Og, ‘ behold his bedstead was a bedstead 
of iron’ (Dt 31}}, is to be understood, the hard black 
basalt so common in Bashan is probably referred to. 
There are numerous indications that in the 
houses of the wealthy, and in the palaces, there 
were bedsteads highly ornamented, and that the 
richness and magnificence of the beds and bed. 
steads among the Asiatics was at least equal to 
that which obtained among the Greeks and 
Romans. The bedsteads in the most wealthy 
houses were of costly kinds of wood, veneered with 
tortoise-shell and ivory, and ornamented with gold 
and silver. he couches of ‘gold and silver’ 
(Est 1°) probably included the bedstead. The same 
may be said of the ‘ beds of ivory’ (Am 633), The 
ten beds with feet of silver, and the furniture be- 
longing to them, sent to Eleazar the high priest (Jos. 


were hangings of white cloth, of green, and of blue, 
fastened with cords of fine linen and purple to 
silver rings and pillars of marble; the couches were 
of gold and silver upon a pavement of porphyry 
and white marble, and alabaster and stone of blue 
colour’ (Est 1°). ‘Now Holofernes rested upon 
his bed under a canopy, which was of purple, and 
gold, and emeralds, and precious stones inwoven’ 
(Jth 1074). C. WARREN. 


BEDCHAMBER. 


BEDAD (733).—The father of Hadad, king of 
Edom (Gn, 36"=1 Ch 1”), 


BEDAN (j13).—1. Mentioned with Jerubbaal, 
Jephthah, and Samuel as one of the deliverers of 
{srael (18 12"). The name does not occur in Jg, 
and it is probably a corruption for Barak (so LXX 
and Pesh.). Chronologically Barak should precede 
Gideon, but the order cannot be pressed (cf. v.%). 
The Jews explain 713 as=]17]3 ‘a son of Dan,’ i.e. 
Samson; this is impossible. The more obvious emen- 
dation, ‘Abdon (j72y, Ewald), isunsuitable, since little 
is known of this hero. 2. A Manassite (1 Ch 117), 

J. F. STENNING. 

BEDEIAH (a773=a2y ‘servant of J”’).—One of 
those who had taken foreign wives (Ezr 10°): in 
1 Ks 9*4 apparently Pedias. 


See ITOUSE. 


BEE (πὴ 3: debérdh, μέλισσα, apis).—The bee is 
known in Arab. as nahl, but dadr is a swarm of 
bees, pl. dubduér. The common term for wasp or 
hornet is dabbiér, which is a corruption of σεν, 

The bee is an insect found in large numbers in 
Syria and Pal., both wild and hived. The wild bee 
is most common in lonely ravines, where it makes 
its nest in the clefts of the precipitous rocks, often 
with great difficulty accessible to man. They also 
make their hives in hollow trees (1 8 14° 26); butas 
the forests are few in these lands, they are a less 
natural refuge for the bees than the rocks (cf. Dt 
32, Ps 811%), Tristram says that they are specially 
abundant in the wilderness of δ πάρ, and that most 
of the honey sold in 8. Pal. comes from these wild 
hives. This explains the allusion (Mt 3%), ‘and his 
meat was locusts and wild honey.’ It also explains 
the sentence (Dt 144), ‘The Amorites, which dwelt 
in the mountain, came out against you, and chased 
you, as bees do.’ When tame bees are disturbed, 
it is well known how furiously they will attack 
their disturber. But their vehemence is as nothing 
to that of the wild bees, which are unaccustomed 
to man. Dr. Thomson (Land and Book, p. 299) 
says, ‘The people of Ma’alia (in Wady Karn) 
several years ago let a man down the face 
of the rock by ropes. He was entirely protected 
from the attacks of the bees, and extracted a large 
amount of honey; but he was so terrified by the 
prodigious swarms of bees that he could not be 
induced to repeat the exploit.” The Psalmist says 
(Ps 115!*), ‘They compassed me about like bees,’ 
alluding to the threatening attacks of these insects. 

Τὺ was said of the land of promise that it was a 
‘land flowing with milk and honey.’ This is 
partly justified by the wild bees and honey, but 
still more so by the large numbers of domesticated 
bees. Every peasant’s house has its beehives. 
Sometimes they are boxes, as with us; sometimes 
a broken water jar is made to serve; but more 
usually they are wicker cylinders, about 4 ft. long 
and 10 in. in diameter, tineteved over with cow- 


Ant, XII. ii. 15), evidently included the bedsieads. | dung, and stopped with the same material at either 


The ornaments of the bedstead included the 
canopy and pillars. ‘ King Solomon made himself 
& palanquin of the wood of Lebanon. He made 
the pillars therecf of silver, the bottom thereof of 
gold, the seat of it of purple’ (Ca 319), ‘There 


end, except a few holes for the entry and exit of 
the bees. These hives are often pilcd in a pyra- 
midal shape, with four or more at the base, and 
plastered together with cow-dung to protect them 
from the heat, and shaded with branches of trees. 
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For hiving bees, mancuvres are used similar to 
those so common in the West. The superior of a 
convent near Beirfit had a chest partially filled 
with tigs, through the keyhole of which a swarm 
of bees entered. The following day four jars, 
with a little grape honey smeared inside, were put 
in succession to the keyhole, and filled with bees. 

{It is certainly not customary for the people in 
Bible lands to hiss to their bees (Is 7). It might 
have been in Bible days. It is, however, universal 
to whistle to pigeons in order to recall them from 
their flight. Hundreds of persons can be seen on 
the flat roofs of the houses in the large cities 
amusing themselves in this manner a little before 
sunset. Sir John Lubbock believes that bees lack 
the sense of hearing. 

The honey is usually extracted about the time 
of the Feast of the Cross, in the middle of Sept. 
A man with his face masked with iron gauze and 
his hands protected with mittens, simply puts his 
hands into the hive and extracts the combs, leaving 
a little for the bees. The honey is usually squeezed 
out of the combs, and packed 1n jars (bot¢é/e, marg. 
1 Καὶ 14°) or tins, and sometimes in skins. The 
people of the Antilebanon plateau, north of Damas- 
cus, raise large quantities of honey. 

A bee cultivator from America settled some 
years ago in Beirfit to raise bees. He spoke of 
the Syrian bee as superior to the usual breeds of 
Europe. It is somewhat smaller than the Apis 
mellifica of Europe, and of a lighter colour. It is 
the Apis fasciata, Lat. 

As many of the plants to which the bees resort 
are aromatics, much of the honey has a decided 
flavour, often very agreeable, sometimes a little 
rank. The wax is principally used in making 
tapers for religious purposes. ‘There is no evidence 
that candles were known in ancient times. The 
people are very fond of honey. They dip their 
bread in it. They make certain kinds of cakes 
(Ex 16%!) and pastry with it. They sometimes 
preserve fruit in it. They eat it in quantities sur- 
prising to Occidentals. It is seldom eaten direct 
from the comb. It has been from the earliest 
times an article of commerce in Bible lands. 
Jacob sent some of it to his son Joseph (Gn 4314), 
Judah and Israel sold it to Tyrian merchants for 
export (Ezk 27"). Stores of honey were collected 
for this purpose, as at Mizpah (Jer 415). Consider- 
ing the large quantities of honey produced in Pal. 
there is no occasion for supposing that w21 débash 
signifies the dibs, the grape honey of our time. 

Much controversy has taken place over the 
swarm of bees in the carcase of the lion (Jg 14%). 
The simple fact is, that in a few hours after an 
animal is dead, jackals, dogs, and vultures often 
reduce the carcase to a ligamentous skeleton, 
which is soon dried in the fierce heat, and would 
make as savoury a hive as the cow-dung-plastered 
baskets which are nsed for raising bees, and the 
cow-dung trays on which silk-worms are developed. 

Honey, w271 débash, could not be used in burnt- 
offerings (Lv 2%), 

Iloney is used to illustrate moral teachings. A 
man is exhorted to eat honey and the honey comb 
(Pr 24'%), but warned against surfeit (Pr 2516. 27), 
It was a simile for moral sweetness (Ezk 33), 
and for the excellence of the law (Ps 19"), of 
pleasant words (Pr 16%), and of the lips (Ca 41), 
and as a figure for love (Ca 5%). 

The LXX adds to Pr 65 ‘Go to the bee, and 
learn how diligent she is, and what a noble work 
she produces ; whose labour kings and private men 
use for their health. She is desired and honoured 
by all, and, though weak in strength, yet since 
she values wisdom she prevails.’ This passage 


exists in the Arabic version, and is quoted by | 


encient writers. G. E. Post. 


BEELIADA (τυ ‘Baal knows’).—A son of 
David, 1 Ch 14’, changed in conformity with later 
usage (see ISHBOSHETH) into Eliada (yr>y ‘El 
knows ’) in 2 Κ 51, J. A. SELBIE. 


BEELSARUS (Beé\capos), 1 Es 5°.—One of the 
leaders (προηγούμενοι) of those Jews who returned 
to Jerus. with Zerub., called BILSHAN, Ezr 2?, Neh 
7’. The form in 1 Es appears not to have come 
through the Gr. of the canonical books, but to be 
due to a confusion of 1 and 1 in the Heb. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY, 

BEELTETHMUS (BeéAreOuos). — An oflicer of 
Artaxerxes residing in Pal., 1 Es 9216. 25 (LX X 1-21), 
It is not a proper name, but a title of Rehum, 
the name immediately preceding it in Ezr 48 (A 
βααλτάμ᾽). It is a corruption of oye dya=‘lord of 
judgment,’ and is rendered ‘chancellor’ by AV 
and KV in Ezr, ‘story-writer’ in 1 Es 2” (ὁ ra 
προσπίπτοντα, LXX). ‘The title has*been explained 
by the Assyr. inscriptions, and signifies ‘lord of 
official intelligence’ or ‘ postmaster’ (Sayce, Introd, 
to Lizr., Neh., and Est. p. 27). See CHANCELLOR. 

H. 51. J. THACKERAY. 

BEER (7x3 ‘a well’).—1. A station in the journe 
from Arnon to the Jordan, mentioned Nu 21%, 
with a poetical extract commemorating the digging 
of a well at this spot. The context indicates the 
neighbourhood, but further identification of the 
station is wanting. Perhaps the words translated 
‘and from the wilderness,’ which immediately 
follow this extract (Nu 9118), should be translated 
(following the LXX ἀπὸ φρέατος), ‘and from 
Beer,’ or ‘the well.’ It is generally identified 
with Beer-Elim (‘well of mighty inen’?), mentioned 
Is 15°, and in the second part of the compound 
nanie it may be conjectured that there is reference 
to the event commemorated in the song, Nu 211” 38, 
See Budde in New World, Mar. 1895, p. 136 ff. 

2. The place to which Jotham ran away after 
uttering his parable (Jg 97). Its position is un- 
known. If, as some suppose, it is the same as 
Becroth (Jos 917), its site is fixed (see BEEROTH). 
But Beeroth is in Benjamin, and it seems probable 
that Jotham fled to his own people in Manasseh, 
and not southward. A. T, CIAPMAN. 


of] 


BEERA (x7yz).—A man of Asher (1 Ch 737). See 


GENEALOGY. 


BEERAH (7y2).—A Reubenite who was carried 
captive by Tiglath-pileser (1 Ch 5°), 


BEER-ELIM. 


BEERI (7a).—1. The father of Judith, one of 
Esau’s wives (Gn 9054), sometimes wrongly identi- 
fied with ANAH (which see). 2. The father of the 
prophet Hosea (Hos 1). H. E. RYLE. 


BEER-LAHAI-ROI (x5 εὖ ΝΞ ‘Well of the 
Living One that seeth me,’ Gn 16714 246° 251)),— 
It is expressly described as ‘the fountain in the 
way to Shur,’ signifying that it was well known, 
on the way to Egypt whither the Egyptian 
Hagar was naturally fleeing. It is placed between 
Kadesh and Bered; but the site of neither is 
certain. Bered has been located at El-Khalasah, 
13 miles S.W. of Beersheba. When Abraham 
dwelt between Kadesh and Shur, he is said (Gn 20) 
to have sojourned in Gerar at the same time or 
shortly after. Gn 25! and 26! also imply that 
the well, Beer-lahai-roi, was not very far from 
Gerar. Rowland claims to have found the true 
site at ‘Ain Motldhhi, some 50 miles ὃ. of Beer- 
sheba, and 10 or 12 miles W. of ‘Ain Kadis (PE FS2, 
1884, p. 177). (See BERED, HAGAR, ISAAC, SHUR.} 

A. HENDERSON, 


See BEER. 


— 
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BEEROTH (nhyz ‘ Wells’).—One of the eonfeder- 
ate Hivite cities which wilily made alliance with 
Joshua after the overthrow of Ai (Jos 91. It 
was afterwards in the territory of Benjainin (Jos 
18%). The Beerothites, like the Gibeonitecs, main- 
tained their independence as a tribe in Israel even 
after the return from the Exile (Ezr 2°, Neh 779). 
The occasion of their flight to Gittaim (2 5 4?) is not 
mentioned ; and it is uncertain if that is the town 
named (Neh 11°), Rimmon, the father of the mur- 
derers of Ishbosheth, and Naharai, Joab’s armour- 
bearer (2 S 23°7 RVm, 1 Ch 11°), were Beerothites. 
It is identified with Bireh, 8 miles N. of Jerusalem 
on the great northern road, the usual halting 
place on the first night from Jerusalem. Tradi- 
tion connects it with the story of Lk 233. as the 
place whence Mary and Joseph returned to Jeru- 
salem. There is no reason to doubt the correctness 
of this tradition, as the distance is convenient, and 
the usage of Eastern caravans seldom changes. 

A. HENDERSON. 

BEEROTH-BENE-JAAKAN (jay: 23 n4y3), in Dt 
10° RV; ‘Beeroth of the children of Jaakan,’ AV, 
LXX Βηρώθ. The place is called Bene-jaakan in 
the list of stations, Nu 33%-82, From Gn 36”, 
1 Ch 142 the Bene-jaakan are deseendants of Seir 
the Horite, and the name of the adjacent station, 
Hor-haggidgad (whieh see), contains 14. The border 
of Seir ov Edom is the probable situation of this 
unidentified spot. - A. T. CHAPMAN. 


BEER-SHEBA (yay wa, Arab. Bir es Schi).— 
A village, or settlement, on the N. bank of the Wady 
es-Seba, deriving its special interest from its con- 
nexion with the patriarchs. It was the residence 
successively of Abraham (Gu 21°), of Isaac (Gn 
263), and of Jacob (Gn 28:9), and received its 
name (‘ Well of the oath’) as having been the place, 
marked by a well, where Abraham entered into 
covenant with Abimelech, king of Gerar (Gn 9151 E),. 
(A ditlerent derivation 1s adopted in Gn 26% J.) 
It was afterwards visited by Elijah when fHeeing 
fron: the wrath of Jezebel on his way to Horeb 
(1 Καὶ 19%). Beer-sheba fell within the lot of the 
tribe of Simeon (Jos 192), though included in the 
wider boundaries of Judah. It was bounded on the 
S. by the Negeb or ‘South Country,’ a spacious 
tract of undulating chalky downs, wide pastures, 
and generally waterless brook courses. Its position 
in the extreme south gave rise to the phrase ‘from 
Dan to Beersheba’ (Jg¢ 20}, 1S 3” ete.)=all the 
territory of Israel. ‘The converse ‘from B. to 
Dan’ occurs in 1 Ch 21%, 2 Ch 8305, The soil in 
the valleys where there is some moisture is exceed- 
ingly rich, and is rudely cultivated by the fellahin, 
who suceeed in producing fine crops of wheat and 
barley. In the tracts around Beer-sheba the 
Bedawin find ample pasturage for their flocks and 
herds, which towards evening assemble in crowds 
around the wells as they did three thousand years 
ago. That the district was once thickly inhabited, 
srobably in the early Chvistian centuries before the 

fohammedan wruption, is shown by ruined walls 
and foundations which are visible at intervals for 
several miles between Bir es-Seba and el-Tel Milh. 
The position of Bir es-Seba is marked by lnes of 
foundations along some rising ground above the 
N. bank of the river, amongst which is the 
foundation of a Greek chureh, with apse, sacristy, 
and aisles; and in the valley below are the eele- 
brated wells sunk through alluvial deposits into 
the limestone rock. These are five or six in number; 
and of the two principal ones the larger is regarded 
with confidence as coming down from the time of 
Abraham. This (according to Tristram) is the 
tradition of the Arabs, who point to it as the 
work of Ibraham el-Khalil (Abraham the Friend). 
Conder, who carried out the Ordnance Survey of 


this part of Pal., states that the depth of the well 
is 45 ft., and that it is lined with rings of masonry 
to a depth of 28 ft. That some of the stones are 
not very ancient is shown by his discovery of a 
tablet dated 505 A.H., at a depth of 15 courses. 
This, however, does not throw any doubt on the 
extreme age of the well itself, but only suggests 
that it had been repaired during the 12th cent. 
The marble blocks which form the rim of the well 
are deeply cut by the ropes used for drawing water ; 
and rude arhls troughs of circular form are 
arranged round the well for the use of the cattle. 
A second well, 5 ft. in diaineter, is found at about 
300 yds. to the W. of that just described, and in 
the opposite direetion is a third, 23 ft. deep, which 
is dry. 

ΤΙΝ desert of Beer-sheba is very beautiful in 
spring and oan summer when the surface is 
carpeted with herbage and flowers; but later in the 
year it is parched and desolate in the extreme, not 
a tree breaking the monotony of the landscape or 
the rays of the sun. 

Tell es-Seba is the site of a village at the junetion 
of the W. el- Khalil, which comes down from 
Hebron on the north, with the W. es-Seba, and is 
24 miles from Bir es-Seba. From its summit, 950 
ft. above the Mediterranean, a commanding view 
is obtained of the eountry around, terminating 
along the E. in the deep ravines and rocky slopes 
which lead down to the basin of the Dead Sea. 


LITERATURE. —Conder, Tent Work, 1880; Hull, Mount δεῖν, 
Sinai, and Western Palestine, 1889; PHE Map of Western 
Palestine, by Conder and Kitchener ; see also Driver and Trum- 
bull in Hapos. Times, vii. 567 f., vill. 89. E. HULL. 


BEESHTERAH (aavya), Jos 215, See ASHTAR- 
OU. 


BEETLE.—The word rendered beetle in the AV 
and criekeé in the RV (Lv 11%) 15. 25 hargél. 
It is an insect of the grasshopper kind, having 
‘legs above its feet’ to leap with. The Heb. root 
Sinn Aargal, as its cognate harjal in Arab., signifies 
to leap. The Arab. word harjalet signifies a flight 
of locusts, and harjuwdn, the ὁ and » being inter. 
changeable, a sort of grasshopper or locust that 
leaps without flymg. See LocusT. G. KE. Post. 


BEEYVES, the pl. of ‘ beef,’ is used in Lv 22) 2) 
Nu 3138. 30. 33. 38. 44 for the animals themselves, not 
their flesh. Cf.— 

*‘ A pound of man’s flesh, taken from a man, 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither, 
As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats.’ 
Shaks. MW. of Κ΄. τ΄ iii. 68. 

RV retains all but Lv 227, AV ‘a free-will offer- 
ing in beeves or sheep,’ RV ‘a free-will offering of 
the herd or of the flock.’ The sing. does not occur 
in AV or RV, but the Douay Bible (1609) renders 
Dt 145 ‘the pygargue, the wilde beefe (AV ‘ wild 
ox’), the cameloparde.’ J. ITASTINGS. 


BEFORE, meaning ‘in the presence of,’ occurs 
frequently, and as the tr® of a great variety of 
Heb, and Gr. words. Notiee Gn 1133 ‘ Haran died 
before his father Terah’ (32 5y “before the face of,’ 
RV ‘in the presence of’); Sir 364‘ As thou wast 
sanctified in us before them, so be thou magnified 
among them before us’; 39° ‘He seeth trom 
everlasting to everlasting, and there is nothing 
wonderful before him’; Bar 2% ‘ Yet have we not 
prayed before the Lord.’ In Gal 3° ‘the Scripture 
... preached before the gospel unto Abraham,’ the 
words are a lit. tr. of the Greek (προευηγγελίσατο) 


|and b.=‘ beforehand,’ as RV. See AFORE. 


J. FLASTINGS. 
BEGOTTEN.—Only begotten is the tr® in AV 
and RV of μονογενής at To 817, Jn 11. 18 316 18) He 11" 
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1 Jn 49, all (except To 8:7, Ηδ 1117 ‘Abraham... 
offered up his only b. son’) in ref. to Christ. The 
same Gr. word is found in Lk 713 ‘the only son 
of his mother,’ 8% ‘he had one (RV ‘an’) only 
daughter,’ and 938 ‘he is mine only child.’ 
Firstbegotten is the tr. of πρωτότοκος in He 1°, 
and in Rev 1" (both in reference to Christ), a 
word which is here by RV and elsewhere by AV 
and RV tr‘ ‘firstborn.’ It would have been more 
accurate if ‘ first-begotten’ had been given as the 
tr" of πρωτ., and ‘only-born’ of μον. The meaning 
of the latter is indeed, as Westcott points out, 
obscured under the tr® ‘only-begotten,’ since in 
its reference to Christ it is the Son’s personal 
Being, not His generation, that is the thought. 
Both words express the Son of Man’s uniqueness 
among the sons of men, μον. more absolutely than 
mpwr., and more directly in relation to the Father. 
See Thayer, NZ Lex.; and Cremer, Dibl.-Theol. 
Lex. of NT Greck, s.vv., and (esp. for πρωτ.), Light- 
foot on Col 1%. J. HASTINGS. 


BEGUILE.—‘ To beguile’ is to act with guile, 
to deceive; but (like ‘amuse,’ which originally 
meant ‘to bewilder’) it is mostly employed now 
in the sense of ‘to charm away’ (care or time). 
This meaning, though as old as 1611, does not 
occur in AV, where on the contrary we find the 
word signifying directly to cheat, as Col 218 ‘ Let 
no man Ὁ. you of your reward’ (Gr. καταβραβεύω, 
from βραβεῖον ‘a prize,’ RV ‘rob you of your 
prize.’ See the criticism of this tr. by T. S. Evans 
in Lat. and Gr. Verse, p. xix), J. HASTINGS. 


BEHALF (ὃν his half, t.e. on his side, then as a 
prep. with a direct object, bihalf him) is used 
only in prepositional phrases ‘in or on (his) 
behalf,’ and (now almost entirely) ‘in or on behalf 
of.’* Until recently a clear distinction was pre- 
served between ‘on behalf of’ and ‘in behalf of,’ 
the former signifying ‘in reference to’ or ‘on 
account of,’ the latter only ‘in the interest of,’ 
‘for the sake οἱ. This distinction is preserved 
in AV. Thus, Ex 9131, ‘it shall be a statute for 
ever unto their generations on the behalf of the 
children of Israel’ (that is, the beaten oil shall be 
a perpetual gift from or on the part of, nxp, the 
children of Israel); 1 Co 14 ‘I thank my God 
always on your behalf’ (περὶ ὑμῶν, RV ‘ concerning 
you’). But 2 Ch 16° ‘the eyes of the LoRD run to 
and fro throughout the whole earth, to show 
himself strong in the behalf of them whose heart 
is perfect toward him’; Ph 1° ‘in the behalf of 
Christ, not only to believe on him, but also to 
suffer for his sake’ (RV ‘in his behalf’). But 
‘in this behalf,’ or ‘on this behalf,’ indifferently, 
as 2 Co 93 ‘in this behalf,’ 1 P 416 ‘on this behalf’ 
(both ἐν τῷ μέρει τουτῷ, TR, but in 1 P 4: editors 
prefer ὀνόματι, whence RV ‘in his name’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BEHEADING.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


BEHEMOTH (ninaa bchéméth, perhaps for Egyp. 
p-ehe-mau, ‘ox of the water’).—The word is tr. 
in all passages except Job 404 as the plural of 
béhémah, with the signification of beasts. It has 
been supposed by some that beast (Ps 73°), which is 
in the original béhéméth, refers to the same animal 
as that in Job. But the first member of the paral- 


lelism in the psalm refers to ignorance, and the | 


putting of the intensive plural béhéméth = beasts, in 
the second, would seem to condense into his folly 
all that is in the beasts. Others have supposed 


that béhéméth negeb, the beasts of the south (Is | 


* Oxf. Eng. Dict. and Century Dict. say behalf is used only 
with on or in, forgetting Dn 1118 AV ‘a prince for his own b.’ 

+ Except where the meaning is ‘in the name of,’ when either 
form was uged. 


906), refers to the animal of Job, and that the south 
was Egypt. But negeb refers to Egypt only in one 
other context (Dn 11 often). Isaiah more probably 
refers to the southern portion of Judza and the 
wilderness of et-Tih, and the fact that a partial 
catalogue of the beasts is given makes it improbable 
that one beast, and that not a savage or venomous 
creature, is intended. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
hippopotamus is the animal intended in Job. As 
some have thought that some other extinct or 
living animal, or some animal type, as the pachy- 
dermatous, was intended, it will be well to examine, 
in the light of an accurate rendering, whether the 
description corresponds to that of the hippopotamus. 
15 Behold behemoth, which I made with thee; 

He eateth grass like an ox. 

16 Behold, his strength is in his loins, 

And his power in the muscles of his belly. 
17 He lowers his tail like a cedar : 

The sinews of his thigh are braided together. 
18 His bones are tubes of copper, 

Their bulk as a forging of iron. 
19 He is the first of God’s works: 

He who made him gave him his sword, 
20 For the hills bring him forth pasture ; 

All the beasts of the field sport there. 
21 Beneath the lotus tree he lieth down, 

In the shadow of the reed and swamp, 
22 The lotus trees overshadow him ; 

The willows of the streams surround him, 
23 Behold the river swells, and he does not flee : 

He is confident though Jordan were poured into his mouth. 
24 Will one take him before his eyes ; 

Or will one bore his nostrils with hooks (rings)? 
Remembering that this is Oriental poetry, there 
is nothing in it which does not well apply to the 
hippopotamus: he is herbivorous (v.!°); he is 
remarkable for the stoutness of his body (v."%) ; his 
tail is thick and rigid, and his legs sinewy (ν. 1) ; 
his bones are solid (v.’*); he is the largest animal 
indigenous in Bible lands; his teeth cut the 
herbage as with a sword (v.!%); he comes up out of 
the water to the plantations to feed; the term hell 
is applicable to low elevations as well as to high, 
and in the language of poetry could be used of the 
knolls arising from the general level of the Nile 
basin (v.2°); the lotus tree (Zizyphus Lotus, L.) is 
common, as also reeds and swamps, in the neigh. 
bourhoods where he dwells (ν. 31) ; so also the willows 
by the streams (v.”’); the allusion to the inundation 
of Egypt fits his case (v.*%); his strength is such 
that a direct attack is hazardous, and the poet 
challenges the reader to bore his nostrils, and lead 
him with a hook or ring like an ox (v.?4). 

The allusion to behemoth is the approach to the 
climax which is reached in leviathan, the crocodile. 
The poet began (ch. 38) with the foundation of 
the earth, advanced to the powers of inanimate 
nature, then through the lesser phenomena of 
animal life to the largest of the quadrupeds, to 
finish with the invulnerable, untamable ‘ king over 
all the children of pride’ (ch. 41%"), 

LITERATURE.—Ozf. Heb. Lex. 8.v.; 
on Job 40195/f. ; Delitzsch on Is 308, 


BEHOVE.— ‘Behoof’ is profit, advantage; it 
occurs only in Pref. to AV 1611 ‘ For the behoof 
and edifying of the unlearned.’ ‘ Behove,’ now 
only in the impers. phrase ‘it behoves,’ signifies 
necessity arising from peculiar fitness. In AV 
only Lk 24% ‘it b Christ to suffer’ (TR de, 
edd. and RV omit), and He 2!” ‘it b@ him to be 
made like unto his brethren (ὥφειλε. RV adds 
Lk 2476, Ac 17° (both ἔδει). J. HASTINGS. 


BEKA 
MEASURES. 


Dillmann and Davidson 
(τ i. Post: 


(AV Bekah). —See WEIGHTS AND 


BEL (53), originally one of the Bab. triad, but 
synonym. in OT and Apocr. with Merodach, ‘the 
younger Bel,’ the tutelary god of Babylon (Jer 50? 


----. 
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5144, Is 461, Bar 64). 
AND THE DRAGON. 


BEL AND THE DRAGON.—Two legends attached 
to the book of Dn in the Gr. and other VSS. As 
in the rest of Dn, the ordinary printed text is that 
of Theod. (9); but Swete has given the text of 
the unique LXX MS Chisianus, on the opposite 
page, throughout Dn. In B our stories follow Dn 
without a break; in AQ, with the intervention of 
the heading ὅρασις ιβ΄. In Vulg. they form ch. 14 of 
Dn. In LXX and Syr.-Hex. we have the heading, 
‘From the prophecy of Habakkuk, son of Joshua, 
of the tribe of Levi.’ 

Bel.—The points of this story as to which © and 
LXX agree are briefly these :—In Babylon is an 
image of Bel which Daniel refuses to worship. 
The king expostulates, and shows how much food 
it daily devours. Daniel in reply arranges that 
the king shall see the lectisternia set, and the 
doors sealed ; but takes care, when the priests are 

one, that the king shall see the floor sieved with 

ne ashes. Next morning the seals are intact, but 
the floor shows marks of naked feet, and the 
secret door is revealed by which the food has been 
taken away. After this the priests are put to 
death and the image destroyed. 

Theod.’s task was to revise LXX. In the case 
before us he had a document, probably Aram., 
which differed in detail considerably from LXX. 
In vy.*-9 he largely transcribes LXX; but after 
that uses his own materials very freely. The 
chief variations between Θ and LXX are these: 
LXX extracts the story from a pseudepigraphic 
work of Habakkuk, and introduces Daniel as ‘a 
certain man,’ ‘a priest, son of Abal, a companion 
of the king.’ © by attaching the story to Dn 
identifies him with the prophet, and makes the 
king to be Cyrus, successor of Astyages. Becel’s 
daily allowance is in LXX, besides the flour, 4 
sheep and 6 firkins of oil; in Θ, 40 sheep and 6 
firkins of wine. The Phillipp’s cylinder, i. R. 65, 
records that Nebuchadrezzar’s daily offering was 
one fine ox, fish, fowl, etc., the best of oil, and the 
choicest wines like the waters of a river (Ball, 
Speaker's Apocr. ii. 352). LXX introduccs in 
vv.!417 “honourable priests,’ friends of the priest 
Daniel, with whose signets the doors are sealed. 
6 does not. LXX says the food offered was found 
in the houses of the pricsts. © omits this. While 
Θ, not LXX, says that Daniel destroyed both the 
image and the Temple of Bel. Cf. Hdt. 1, 183; 
Strabo, xvi. 1. 


J. A, SELEIE: 


The Peshitta is taken from ®. Its chief deviations from @ are 
v.4 ‘forty rams,’ ‘Bel my God’ (cf. Schrader, COT ii. 60) v.6 
‘Bel is alive’; v.14 ‘The king sealed it . . . with the ring of 
Daniel.’ More important, however, are the cases where it dis- 
cards Θ, and follows LXX, as in v.? ‘Nothing hag he ever 
eaten’; v.18 ‘He saw all eaten which had been offered to 
Bel’; while in v.21 we have a eonflate reading, ‘consumed 
what was ‘ offered to Bel” LXX, ‘‘on the table”’ @. Neubauer 
in his Z'obit gives a passage from Midrash Rabba de Rabba, 
where, in Greek-rabbinic characters, is found an almost verbatim 
transeript of the Peshitta as given by Lagarde. The Vulg. gives 
a minutely accurate tr. of @ The Syr.-Hex. in Ceriani’s Jfon. 
Sac. et prof. follows LXX; but its marg. gives three readings of 
@: ‘40 sheep’ for ‘four’; ‘wine’ for ‘oil’ in v.43 and the 
account of the sieving of the floor in v.14, 


The Dragon.—The points common to all Jewish 
varieties of this Haggada are as follows: There 
was in Babylon a great dragon, widely revered, and 
fed by its worshippers. Daniel was again a non- 
conformist. In reply to the king’s expostulations 
he volunteered to kill the monster, if the king 
would consent, without any weapon. Permission 
being granted, he made a large bolus, of which 
pitch was the chief ingredicnt, and threw it down 
the dragon’s throat; thus causing it to burst and 
die. The populace, enraged, clamoured for Danicl’s 


See BAAL, BABYLONIA, BEL | a den, where were 7 lions; and he was there 6 or 


7 days. On the last day Habakkuk was cooking 
food for his reapers, when an angel came anc 
carried him and his provisions through the air (cf. 
Ezk 8%, and Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
Resch, Agrapha, 381 ff.) to the lions’ den, to feed 
Daniel. When the king came and found Daniel 
alive, he magnified J”, and cast the accusers into 
the den, where they met with instant death. 

The dragon myth had a much wider circulation 
than that of Bel, and was much more flexible in its 
details. It is doubtless a Judaized version of the 
old Sem. myth of the destruction of the old dragon, 
which, terrestrial, maritime, or celestial, represents 
Chaos or Disorder, which was destroyed by the god 
of the present order of things. In the Bab. myth, 
itis Tihamat who is assailed by Bel-Merodach. Bel 
let loose a storm-wind * which the monster received 
into its mouth, and ‘with violence the wind filled 
its belly,’ and ‘its belly was stricken through ’ (cf. 
Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos, 320-323, and Ball in 
Speaker's Apocr. ii. 347). 

The tlnidity of the myth is shown by the way in 
which almost every version furnishes details of its 
own. LXX contributes that Daniel used ‘30 pounds 
of pitch,’ v.2”"; that the king consulted with his com- 
panions, v.*°; that the lions’ den was reserved for 
conspirators against the king, and that thelions were 
fed daily on the bodies of two criminals, v.*1; that 
the mode of death was selected that Daniel might 
not receive burial, v.77; and that Habakkuk had 
with him a jug of mixed wine, v.*. Vulg. closely 
follows Θ, but, besides some smaller deviations, it 
appends a doxology, v.**, after the manner of Dn 
675-27, Lagarde’s Syr. adheres closely to 0; but it 
adds, v.*°, that the king came to the den ‘to weep 
for Daniel,’ and makes a brief repetition in v.*, 
Neubauer’s vers. from Midrash Rabba de Rabba, 
which is mostly a mere transliteration of Syr., adds 
one item not found elsewhere: ‘and they covcred 
the den with a stone, and scaled it with the king’s 
ring, and with their signets,’ v.*1: and with 
Walton’s vers. it says, ‘the angel put his hand on 
the head of Habakkuk.’ Raymund Martini, who 
wrote an anti-Jewish work, Pugio Fidei, in the 
13th cent., cites Bel and the Dragon, professcdly 
from a Midrash Major on Genesis (Neubauer’s Tobit, 
p- vil.). His text is almost an exact counterpart 
(only by a better scribe) of the unique MS con- 
taining Midrash Rabba de Rabba, except a 
hiatns by homeeotelenton in v.*! (see Delitzsch, De 
Habacuct Vita, p. 32). Another Midrash gives a 
condensed account of the dragon myth in I[leb., 
but says that Daniel took straw and wrapped nails 
in it which pierced the monster’s viscera (Léreshith 
rabba, § 68; Del. p. 38). Josippon ben Gorion, the 
pseudo-Jos., the author of a mytho-historical work, 
c. A.D. 940, ascribes the death of the dragon to 
combs concealed in pitch; he fixes sunset as the 
hour of Habakkuk’s transportation, and says that 
he returned ‘before the reapers finished eating,’ 
Del. op. cit. 40. 

Gaster (PSBA, Nov. Dec. 1894) announces the discovery of an 
Aram. text of thestory of the Dragon in the Chronicles of Jerah- 
meel, This he claims to be the very text used by @in revising LXX. 
It is certainly a striking document. Its dialect, both in vocabu- 
lary and grammatical forms, is that of Onkelos. It is a longer 
narrative than any other, and possesses some unique readings ; 
as, é.g., ‘flax’ in v.27; ‘withoutsword or spear,’ v.26; " Daniel 
was m the den seven days,’ v.30; ‘land of Israel,’ v.23; ‘and 
when Habakkuk’s spirit returned to him,’ v.37. But the 
antiquity of its text is, I think, most clearly evinced by the fact 
that it contains many readings found in the several VSS, but 


until now deemed unique; and thus it seems to bea ‘Source.’ 
With the Vulg. only, it reads, ‘behold now,’ v.23; ‘what ye 


*The Aram. word for ‘storm-wind’ 18 N5Yi; for ‘ pitch,’ 
so", Is this an accident? or does it not rather indicate that 
the story circulated in Aram., and thus ‘piteh’ was in time 
substituted for ‘storm-wind’? Cf. the omission of ¥ in 72 


death. The king yielded, and Daniel was cast into | for Dy3. 
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worship,’ v.27; and ‘from the den of lions,’ y.42. With Syr. 
only, it reads, ‘and the dragon swallowed then, and died,’ v.27; 
‘My Lord,’ v.35; ‘in one Aour,’ v.29; ‘who slandered Daniel,’ 
v.42, With Josippon, it adds that the ancel took Habakkuk 
‘with the food that was in his hands,” v.35, and states that 
Daniel put iron combs in the pitch, and that, when the pitch 
melted, the combs ΡΟΣ the viscera of the dragon, and thus 
caused its death, v.2°. 


Language.—Most scholars, from Eichhorn to 
Konig, have considered the orig. lang. of these 
stories to be Greek; but Gaster’s discovery looks 
strongly, if not decisively, in favour of Aramaic. 
The confusion of x3y1=storm-wind, and 854= pitch, 
points in the same direction. The awkward word 
(LXX 14) cdpayicdmevos=onn is best explained by 
supposing that the latter was read for ὈπῸ Ξε κλείσας ; 
and besides this, many divergent parallel readings 
yield, when translated, very similar Aram. words, 


6.4.— 


17 look at seals, banox | safe. ..?. » 9onaa 

18 king rejoiced, «7m | looked, : ; Nin 

19 see the guile, spy! threshold, . . δρρῦ 

3) fof the doomed, 271 | and 2 rams,. no 15] 
{ Ξεπερικαθάρματα 

40 inthemidst, Vulg.,123 | in the den, Chr, . ΤῈ 


cause of his arsnp xdy 
destruction, So 0, Vulg. 


wo fslandered, snp 122% 
So Chr, Syr. 


Canonicity.—The Roman Church admits the 
genuineness of these stories, as of the rest of the 
LXX; and in the uncritical age of the early 
Church, many Gr. and Lat. Fathers quoted them 
as part of Dn, e.g. [renzeus, iv. 5.2; Tertullian, de 
idololatria, c.18; and Cyprian, ad Fortunatwm, ¢. 11. 
Julius Africanus was the first to call the matter in 
dispute, in his Letter to Origen. Origen replied ; 
and in his Stromata, Book x., expounded Susanna 
and Bel. From this exposition Jerome quotes in 
his commentary on Dn 13. 14._—_‘In his Prefatio in 
Daniclem, Jerome, while in sympathy with 
Africanus, conecals himself behind a learned Jew. 
He says he had heard a Jew deride the Gr. additions 
to Dn. The Jew asked what miracle, or indication 
of divine inspiration, there was in a dragon’s being 
killed by a piece of pitch ; or in the detection of the 
tricks of the priests of Bel. These things were done 
rather by the prudence of a clever man than by the 
prophetic spirit. As to Habakkuk’s aérial flight, 
with a bow! of pottage in his hand, the Jew refused 
to accept Ezk 8% as at all parallel; since Ezk 
in the spirit saw himself being carried, and ‘ was 
brought in visions of God to Jerus.’ Still Jerome, 
in view of the universal acceptance of the 
‘ Additions,’ decided to publish them ‘veru ante- 
posito.” Other objections urged more recently are 
(1) the inconsistencies of 6 and LXX, and their 
many improbabilities. (2) That dragon-worship 
was unknown in Babylon (so Eichhorn, Bissell). 
This is probably true; but the Babylonians had a 
snake deity. Cf. Baudissin in Herzog, art. ‘ Drache 
zu Babel,’ and Ball, 357. (3) The image of Bel 
was not destroyed in the reign of Cyrus, but by 
Xerxes; Hdt. 1. 183. 


LITERATURE.—For MSS in which our storics are found, see 
DanieL. The best Com. is Ball’s in Speaker’s Apocr. Other 
useful helps are Bissell in Lange’s series; Fritzsche, Handbuch 
zu den Apoe. vol.i.; Zéockler in Kgf. Kom. 1891; Delitzsch, de 
Habacuet vita atque cetate, 1842; Schurer, WJ P τι. iii. 18. ff.; 
Josippon ben Gorion, ed. Breithaupt, 1710; Zunz, Gottesdienstl. 
Vortrage, p. 129 ff., 1892; Neubauer, J'obit, Oxford, 1888. 


J.T. MARSHALL. 

BELA (yba).—1. ‘The son of Beor reigned in 
Edom; and the name of his city was Dinhabah. 
And Bela died, and Jobab the son of Zerah of 
Bozrah reigned in his stead’ (Gn 36%? 33, ef. 1 Ch 
1#f). The close resemblance of this name to that 
of ‘Balaam (oy>a), the son of Beor,’ the seer, is 
noteworthy, and has given rise to the Targ. of 
Jonathan reading ‘Balaam the son of Beor’ in 
Gn 809, 


Apparently Bela, the first Edomite king, was not 
a native of Edom. Possibly we have in these nanies 
the preservation of an old tradition respecting the 
succession of dynasties and their royal residences. 
Of Dinhabal nothing is known ; but, according to 
Knobel, the name Danaba is found in connexion 
with Pahnyrene Syria (Ptol. 5. 15. 24), Danabe 
with Babylonia (Zosim. //ist. 3. 27), and Dannaba 
with Moab (Onomast. 1. 14. f. ed. Lag.). Bela the 
son of Beor may have been of Aramzan origin. 
For Balaam, the son of Beor, is said to have come 
from Pethor on the Euphrates (Nu 22°, ef. Dt 239), 
a town which has been identified with the Pitru of 
the Assyrian inscriptions on the W. bank of the 
river, at its junction with the Sadshfir (Sagurri), a 
little south of Carchemish (see Schrader, COZ? 
i. 143). Now, when this fact is considered in con- 
nexion with the mention of the sixtl Edomite 
king (Gn 36%’), who presumably came from the 
same Euphratic region, ‘Shaul of Rehoboth by the 
River’ (Rehoboth being placed by some Assyri- 
ologists at the junction of the Euphrates and the 
Chaboras, Riehm //W 5? 1291), there is evidently 
some ground for the theory that Bela the son of 
Beor was an Aramzean, or possibly Hittite, con- 
queror who came from the banks of the Euphrates. 
Still, nothing is known of hin; and even the age 
in which he lived is uncertain; nor can we at 
present say whether Beor (=‘ burning’), whose son 
he is termed, was a man or a local deity. 

The Sept. transliterates Βάλακ (Cod. A), Βάλεκ 
(Cod E), as if Bela was to be identified with the 
king of Moab rather than with the seer. 

2. The eldest of the sons of Benjamin (Gn 46”, 
Nu 26°, 1 Ch 7°81), According to 1 Ch 853 he was 
the father of Addar, Gera, Abilhud, Abishua, 
Naaman, Ahoah, Gera (a second mention), Shep- 
huphan and Huram. According to Nu 26” the 
sons of Bela were Ard and Naaman. 

3. ‘The son of Azaz, the son of Shema, the son 
of Joel, who dwelt in Aroer, even unto Nebo and 
Baal-meon; and eastward he dwelt even unto the 
entering in of the wilderness from the river 
Euphrates’ (1 Ch 5° 9). He was a eubenite, and 
a dweller in the Moabite territory. It is note- 
worthy that this B., like the Edomite king men- 
tioned above, seenis to have been traditionally 
connected with the Euphrates. H. E. RYUg. 


BELAITES, THE (‘yd3a), the descendants of Bela 
(2), one of the divisions of the tribe of Benjamin 
mentioned in Nu 26°, 


BELA (ya), Gn 1428.—A name of Zoar. 


BELCH.—Ps 59? ‘ they b. out with their mouth’ 
(yan, used again in a bad sense Ps 94', RV ‘prate’; 
but in a good sense 197 ‘utter speech,’ Del. ‘ well 
forth speech’; and 119!) ‘utter praise’). B., which 
is orig. to void wind noisily from the stomach by 
the mouth, is rarely used in a good sense, though 
Wyclif has ‘belkid out a good word’ in Ps 46} 
(RV ‘overtloweth with a goodly matter’); rather 
as Stanyhurst, Anes, ii. 67, ‘I belcht owt blas- 
phemye bawling.’ J. HASTINGS. 
LXX). 


BELEMUS (Βήλεμος), 1 Es 916 (¥, See 


BISHLAM. 


BELIAL (5y:5a).—The common view is that this 
word is derived from ‘ba not, and Sy: in Hiph. to 
profit ; and that its primary meaning is ‘ worthless- 
ness,’ ‘ wickedness,’ and its secondary ‘ destruction.’ 
But Cheyne has sought to show (Lapositor, June 
1895, p. 435) that this derivation is erroneous, and 
that the primary meaning is ‘hopeless ruin,’ and 
the secondary ‘great or extreme wickedness.’ He 
regards the word as a mythological survival, the 


BELIE 


wee - 


naine of ‘the subterranean watery abyss’ whieh 
was understood to mean ‘the depth which lets no 
man return’ (ady: 3). In the OT the word in the 
sense of ‘ worthlessuess’ or ‘ wickedness’ is mostly 
found in combination with a noun: ‘daughter’ 
eo ee tune. (oe 15}. πη (1S 95: 5.5 16! 
Ze Pr iG), ‘witness’ (Pr 19%), ‘person’ (Pr 62), 
Polell (leo 505), “sons (Dt lo", Je 192205 15 24 
107 9517, 2S 23 1 K 2113 9 Ch 137), and in the 
AV following the Vulg. is, with few exceptions, 
rendered literally, as if a proper name; so also 
frequently in the KV; but the margin here gives 
renderings, ‘base fellows,’ ‘wicked woman,’ ete., 
which the American Revisers desired to see in the 
text. Owing to the poverty of the Heb. language 
in adjectives, this combination was ‘a favourite 
expression in the acconnts of the earlier monarchical 
period’ for sinners of ‘deepest dye.’ In the sense 
of ‘destruction’ the word 1s found only four times, 
Ps 184 RV ‘floods of wengodliness’ ; but Cheyne and 
others, ‘the rushing streams of perdition’; Ps 41° 
AV and RV ‘an cvil disease’; Nah 1" AV ‘a 
wicked counsellor,’ RV ‘that counselleth wicked- 
ness,’ but Cheyne assigns to bedial here the sense 
of ‘hopeless ruin’; 1” AV ‘the wicked,’ RV ‘the 
wicked one,’ but others render ‘the destroyer’ ; 
and Cheyne sees here already a transition to 
the absolute use of the word as ἃ personal 
name for Satan, found in 2 Co ὃ" In this 
passage the AV and RV both read βελίαλ ; but the 
reading now usually preferred is βελίαρ, whieh is 
‘either to be ascribed to the harsh Syr. pro- 
nunciation of the word βελίαλ, or must be derived 
from sy: 52, lord of the forest.’ St. Paul uses the 
word as a naine of Satan with reference to unclean 
heathenism ; and his use shows that the word had 
come to be used generally as a proper naine. 
Milton gives this name to the fallen angel who is 
the representative of impurity (Par. Lost, i. 490- 
05; Par. fie. 11. 150). A. E. GARVIE. 


BELIE.—To belie is to tell lies about a person 
or thing, as Wis 1" ‘the mouth that belieth 
slayeth the soul’ (καταψεύδομαι, in ref. to κατα- 
λαλία ‘backbiting’ mentioned before). Then ‘to 
give the lie to,’ ‘contradict,’ as Jer 512 ‘ They have 
belied the Lord’ (vn3, RV ‘ denied’). 

J. TASTINGS. 

BELIEF occurs in AV only 2 Th 2% ‘b. of the 
truth’ (Gr. πίστις); to which RV adds Ro 1011 ‘b. 
cometh of hearing’ (Gr. πίστις, AV ‘faith’). ‘ Un- 
belief’? occurs frequently, as tr® of ἀπείθεια or 
ἀπιστία. See FAITH. J. ILASTINGS. 


BELL.—Bells as a means of making a publie 
call seem to have been quite unknown in the 
Mediterranean world until late Roman times. 
Judging from the great development in China and 
India, and in Buddhistic worship, it seems prob- 


EGYPTIAN BELLS, 


able that une use of Jarge bells is due to the 


farther East. The means of public call among the 


Hebrews was never by a bell, but by trumpets ; 


slit form were used in Pal. in late Jewish times, as 
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these are stated to be of silver (Nu 102), and are 
shown as a special part of the holy spoils on the 
arch of Titus, though, strange to say, the ram's 
horn, shophar, is still used in synagogues. On a 
sinall scale, tinkling bells were used for religious 
purposes in post-Exodic times in Egypt, as ainong 
the Hebrews. But they are only mentioned on the 
borders of the high priest’s robe (Ex 28° ΠΡ 2.5); and 
the tinkling there was probably by their striking the 
alternating pomegranates, rather than by a clapper. 
The design of bells and pomegranates is apparently 
the old Egyp. lotus and bud border, such a pattern 
having lost its original meaning in course of 
transfer to other lands. See ART. The bells of 
the horses referred to in Zec 145 (nidyn) seell more 
likely to be bridles, asin AVm, as a small horse-bell 
is not so suitable for an inscription as the long length 
of bridle or trappings. Small bells of the ball and 


one was found at Tell el-Hesy. 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

BELLOWS.—The only mention of bellows in 
Scripture is Jer 0593 (nD). Derivation,* context, and, 
in particular, the evidence of the VSS (LXX φυσητήρ, 
Vulg. suflatorium, Pesh. mappéhdé, Targ. Jon. avn 
ones, a blacksmith’s bellows), eonfirm the traditional 
rendering. ‘Thereis no reason for supposing that 
‘sinelting-oven’ is intended, as has been suggested 
by Bezold, Zeiisch. f. Assyriol. ii. 448. We do not 
know if the Jews had the bellows as an article of 
domestic furniture, the referenee above being to the 
bellows of the metal-smelter. An excellent illus- 
tration of the bellows as used for this purpose in 
ancient Egyptis given by Wilkinsonin his Ane. Lgyp. 
(1854) 11. 810. The bellows there figured consist of ‘a 
leather bag, secured and fitted into a frame, from 
which a large pipe extended for carrying the wind 
to the fire. They [the bellows] were worked by 
the feet, the operator standing upon them, with 
one under each foot, pressing them alternately, 
while he pulled up each exhausted skin with a 
string he held in his hand.’ The tube or pipe 
seems to have been of reed, ‘tipped with a metal 
pomt, to resist the action of the fire’ (Wilk. 
A. R.S. KENNEDY, 


loc. cit.). 
BELLY.—See Bopy. 


BELMAIM (Βελβαίμ Jth 73, Βαιλμαίν Jth 44).—It 
seems to have lain south of Dothan, but the topo- 
vraphy of Judith is very difheult. Bileam in 
Manasseli lay farther north than Dothan. 

C. 10, CONDER. 

BELOVED is the tr™ of ans ’Ghabh, to love; or 
na dédh (possibly the original of n> dévidh David) 
used often in Ca, elsewhere only Is 5! ‘a song of 
iny b.’; or [1] yddhidh, as Ps 127? ‘he giveth 
his b. sleep’; or 1292 mahmddh, only Hos 916 
‘the b. fruit of their womb.’ And in NT either 
ἀγαπάω or (most freq.) ἀγαπητός. The latter word 
has been tr¢ ‘dearly b.’ in nine places (RV always 
omits ‘dearly’), and ‘well-beloved’ in three 
places (IV omits ‘well’). ‘Dearly b.’ is found 
in OT, only Jer 127 ‘the dearly b. of my soul’ 
(my yédhidhith, so RV). ‘ Well-beloved’ is 
found Ca 1 (ἡτ RV ‘beloved’), Is 5! [15] so 
RV). ‘Greatly b.’ is given in Da 958 1011. 19. in ref. 
to Daniel, as tr® of nrwnq (or niting) hdmauidhéth, lit. 
‘desirable things,’ thus 9% ‘thou art greatly b.’= 
‘thou art a precious treasure.’ J. HASTINGS. 

BELSHAZZAR is mentioned in Dn as the son of 
Nebuchadrezzar, and the last reigning king of 
Babylon, just on the eve of its fall, before Cyrus. 

|The word appears in the forms Ἴνα (Dn 5!) and 
| * From ΠΡ) to blow, The formation in Heb. denotes an 
instrument or tool; see Barth, Nominalbdg, ete , 1894, ὃ 169e. 
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ssvinba (Dn 7). LXX and Th. read Βαλτασάρ, and 


Jos. (Ant. X. xi. 2) says that among the Bab. he was 
known as son Οἵ Ναβοάνδηλοςς Herodotus speaks 
of him as Labynetus II. son of Labynetus I. (Ne- 
buchadrezzar). Xen. (Cyrop. vii. 5. 3) says that 
Babylon was taken by night while the inhabitants 
were revelling. 

But there is one prolific source of information for 
this period and king, viz. the cuneiform inscriptions. 
In these we find that the last king of Babylon was 
Nabonidus (Na-bé-naid), and that his firstborn 
son was named Belshazzar. One method of writing 


the name is as follows: ἵ oy ryy bs pia 


Bel-sarra-usur, ‘may Bel protect the king.’ He 
was thus the prince-regent of the throne. The 
authority for these statements is the following (in 
Rawlinson’s "Κ΄. Asiatic Inscr. i. 68, col. 11. line 24 f.): 
‘and as for Bel-Sarra-usur, the exalted son, the 
offspring of my body, do thou cause the adoration 
of thy great divinity to exist in his heart; may he 
not give vray to sin; may he be satisfied with 
life’s abundance.” There is no evidence that he 
was related as grandson (cf. Dn 5") to the old 
monarch and creator of the new Bab. empire. 
According to the inscr. Nabonidus was son of Nabf- 
balat-su-ikbi. Rawlinson conjectures (Zerodot. 
Essay vill. § 25) that B. may have been related to 
Nebuchadrezzar through his mother (Dn 5"), the 
wide-awake counsellor on that last fateful night. 
Schrader’s theory (COT ii. 132 f.), that ‘father’ is 
used here in the broad signification of predecessor 
and ruler in the crowning period of Bab. history, is 
more plausible. Such usage is held by some to be 
paralleled by ‘Jehu, son of Omri’ (Layard’s Jnscr. 
p. 982; αν]. WAT vol. iii. p. 5), when Jehu was 
the cxtirpator of Omri’s dynasty. (See on other 
side Sayce, HCA 525 11) It is then just possible 
that the writer of Dn intended only to designate 
B. as a successor of king Nebuchadrezzar on the 
throne. It appears from at least three contract 
tablets (Strassmaier, Bab. Texte: Inschriften von 
Nabonidus, vols. i. and iii., and Tablets, Nos. 184, 
0851], and 688; a tr. by Sayce in /7P, new ser. lil. 
124-126) that B. was a man of some property, and 
was obliged to transact business on legal principles. 
On one tablet we find that ‘the secretary of B., 
{he son of the king,’ Nebo-yukin-akhi, leases a 
house for a term of three years, for one and one- 
half manehs of silver, sub-letting of the house 
being forbidden, as well as interest on the money. 
Dated, ‘5th year of Nabonidus king of Bab.,’ ze. 
B.C. 551. On the second tablet facts of greater 
interest appear: ‘The sum of 20 manehs of silver 
for wool, the property of B., the son of the king, 
which has been handed over to Iddin-Merodach 
. . . through the agency of Nebo-zabit the 
steward of the house of B., the son of the king, 
and the secretaries of the son of the king... 
The house of . . . the Persian and all his property 
in town and country shall be the security of B., 
the son of the king, until he shall pay in fnll the 
money aforesaid.’ Dated, ‘11th year of Nabonidus 
king’ {of Bab.], 2.¢. B.c. 545. On the third tablet, 
a steward, Nebo-zabit-id4, of the house of B., had 
lent through a loans-broker a sum of money, 
and taken as security the crops to be grown near 
Babylon. Dated at ‘ Babylon, the 27th day of the 
second Adar, the 12th year of Nabonidus, king of 
Babylon,’ 1.6. B.C. 544. 

There is now ample evidence that this ‘son of 
the king’ held a high office under his father-king. 
On an annalistic tablet of Nabonidus (cf. Pinches 
in TSBA vii. 153 ff.), the prince-regent, in the 7th 
year of his father’s reign, was with the army in 
Akkad with the chief men of the kingdom, the 
king himself being in Tema. This describes the 
same condition of things in the 9th, 100}, and 11th 


years. In the 17th year Cyrus led his forces across 
the boundary lines of Babylonia. Nabonidus, with 
the army stationed in Akkad, attempted to defend 
Sippar against the invader. But on the 14th of 
Tammuz the city fell, without a stroke, into the 
hands of Cyrus, and Nabonidus fled. On the 16th 
the general of the army of Cyrus, Gobryas, entered 
Babylon ‘without fighting.’ Neither during nor 
after the battle at Sippar do we find the name 
of B. on the somewhat mutilated and broken in- 
scriptions within our reach, By some (e.g. Schrader) 
he is thought to have perished in a battle at 
Akkad; ace. to others (as Pinches and Hommel), 
he was slain in the final taking of Babylon. 


LITERATURE.—Add to the reff. in the article, Schrader, COT'3 
ii, 130, 185; Sayce, Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments, 
p. 158, and HCM pp. 497, 525ff.; Evetts, New Light on the 
Bible and the Holy Land, p. 298ff.; Farrar, Dante, p. 203 f£.3 
and Whitehouse and others in Hapos. Times, iv. 400, v. 41, 69, 
180, 285, 382, 474. See also art. BaByLOnIA, p. 229}. 
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BELTESHAZZAR (7sxvz2, Badrasdp), the Chal- 
dean name given to Daniel (Dn 1? 2% 5'7). Opinions 
ditfer as to whether the first part of the compound 
contains the name of Bel(male) or of Beltis or Bilat 
(female). The latter view is supported by Sir H. 
Rawlinson and Sayce, the former by Canon Raw- 
linson (Ancient Monarchies, i. 82). Those who 
derive the word from Bel have explained it in 
different ways. (1) It is asserted that Lel is here 
a genitive form, and that zar=sar (Wv)=prince: 
‘the prince whom Bel favours’ (Ges.). (2) The 
word 1s regarded as a contraction for Bel-baldtsu- 
usur=‘Bel protect his life’ (Fried. Delitzsch). 
(3) It is derived from Bel, tisha (Heb. xyw ‘a 
secret’) and wsur (143)=to guard—the composition 
of the elements giving a meaning which might be 
considered appropriate in the case of Daniel. 

G. WALKER. 

BEN (ja ‘son’).—A Levite, 1 Ch 1518, omitted in 

arallel list in v.22in both MT and LXX. The 
atter omits it also in the first-named passage. 


BEN-ABINADAB (31.333, AV ‘son of Abina- 
dab’).—One of Solomon’s comnuiissariat officers 
(1 Kk 4%), 


BENAIAH (17233, aa SJ” hath built up’).—4. Son 
of Jehoiada, a priest (see JEHOIADA) of Kabzeel, 
a town in the 5. of Judah (Jos 155). B. is an 
example of the silent faithful soldier. A ‘mighty 
man’ rather than a general, he is not specially men- 
tioned in the history of David’s campaigns, but was 
captain of the bodyguard of Cherethites (Carites, 
25 20%, Kethibh, cf. 2 Καὶ 11*) and Pelethites (25 818). 
The RVm ‘council’ for ‘guard’ in 2 § 23” is 
supported by the LXX and Vulg., and by 1 Ch 
27%4, if we read with Bertheau and Graf ‘after 
Ahithophel was Benaiah, sou of Jehoiada’ (instead 
of ‘J. son of B.’), as ‘king’s counsellor.’ He was 
captain of the host for the third month, his 
lieutenant being his son Ammizabad (1 Ch 27 ®§), 

His special exploits indicate a man of extra- 
ordinary activity. They are detailed in 28 237%: 
(copied 1 Ch 1122. (a) ‘He slew the two [sons of] 
Ariel [of] Moab,’ which probably means two cham. 
pions of Moabitish sanctuaries (Sayce, HCAZ? pp. 
349, 376. But see Budde ad loc. in Haupt’s ΟἽ). 
(0) A lion having been, in winter time, driven by 
hunger near human habitations, and fallen into a pit 
or dry well, Benaiah descended into it and killed the 
wild beast. (c) He encountered an Egyptian cham- 
pion (5 cubits high, Ch) whose spear was like the 
side of a ladder, ws ξύλον διαβάθρας (Ewald, the beam 
of a bridge, EV ‘like a weaver’s beain’). Benaiah, 
who was armed only with a staff, grappled with his 
cumbrously armed antagonist, and slew him with 
his own spear. These feats gave him a place above 
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‘the thirty,’ and last of the second three mighty 
men; the others being Abishai, and probably Joab. 
It is implied (2 S 1518) that he accompanied David 
in his flight from Absalom, and he remained faith- 
ful during Adonijah’s rebellion (1 K 1&1 *), At 
David’s request he assisted Zadok and Nathan in 
the coronation of Solomon (νν.332 38.) On this 
occasion he makes a speech to David, which is 
re-echoed by the king’s servants (ν. ἢ). As chief 
of the bodyguard he executed Adonijali (1 Kx 2”), 
Joab (v.%), and Shimei (v.45), He sueceeded 
Joab as captain of the host under Solomon (1 Kk 2” 
44, 2. (2S 239 1 Ch 1151) One of David’s mighty 
men, of Pirathon in Ephraim (Jg 12). He was 
captain of the host for the eleventh month (1 Ch 
2714), 3. (1 Ch 495) A prince of Simeon. 4 (1 Ch 
1518 2 165) A Levite singer, in David’s time, ‘of 
the second degree,’ who played ‘with psaltcries 
set to Alamoth.’ 5. (1 Ch 1533 16%) A priest, in 
David’s time, who ‘did blow with the trumpets 
before the ark.’ 6. (2 Ch 20") An Asaphite Levite, 
ancestor of Jahaziel. 7. (2 Clr 31%) A Levite, in 
Hezekiah’s time, one of the overseers of the dedi- 
eated things. 8, 9, 10, 44. (Ezr 10% 5.3.4) Four 
of those who ‘had taken strange wives.’ In 1 Es 
926. 81. 84. 86. Danneas, Naidus, Mamdai, Banaias 
respectively. 12. (Ezk 11)-) Father of Pelatiah, 
one of the ‘ princes of the people.’ 
Ned DSW HITE: 
BEN-AMMI (‘2y7j2 ‘son of my people’) the son of 
Lot’s younger daughter. According to the popular 
Heb. tradition, preserved in Gn 19°, he was the 
ancestor of the Ammonite nation, the father of the 
fey 33. But the explanation in this narrative, 
that ‘Ammon’ is equivalent to Ben-ammi, rests on 
no scientific foundation, and, like the derivation 
civen of Moab in the same context, is based on 
the resemblance in the sound of the two words. 
The name ‘Ammi,’ which is found in the cunei- 
form inscriptions as part of the title of Ammonite 
sovereigns, 6.9. Ammi-nadab, hasbeen identi- 
fied with a deity (Dérenbourg, Lev. Ktudes Juives, 
1881, p. 123f.; Halévy, JA vii. 19, p. 480f.; 
but see Gray, Leb. Prop. Names, 49f.). Traces of 
this deity are perhaps to be found in the Heb. 
names Ammiel, Amminadab, Amnuhud, Ammi- 
shaddai. According to Sayce (Patr. Pal. p. 22), 
Ammior Ammo was the name of the god who gave 
his name to the nation; and the same scholar 
conjectures that ‘even the name of Dalaam, the 
Aramean seer, may be compounded with that 
of the god’ (p. 64). We find it (Ammi) in the 
proper names both of 8S. and of N.-W. Arabia. 
The early Minan inscriptions of 8. Arabia con- 
tain names like Ammi-karib, Ammi-zadika, and 
Ammi-zaduk (p. 63). Sayce mentions also the 
Babylonian king Ammi-satana, and the Edomite 
Ammianshu. This gives a more probable origin 
for the name Ammon than the one recorded in 
Gn 19%-38) which has been said to emanate from 
racial hostility. The Hebrew legend has probably 
attributed the foulness of Ammonite religious 
rites to hereditary taint, for which a play on the 
names Moab and Ammon offered an explanation. 
H. E. RYE. 
BEN-DEKER (7777j2 ‘son of Deker’; vids PHxas 
B, vids Ρῆχαβ Luc., vids Δακάρ A. Deker perhaps 
means sharp, prereing instrument, as in Talmud). 
—Patronymic of one of Solomon’s twelve com- 
missariat officers (1 K 4%). C. F. BURNEY. 


BENE-BERAK (p22 132), Jos 19%.—A town of 


Dan near Jehnd (el-Yehudiyeh), now the village | 


Ibn Ibrék, Τὰ. of Jaffa. See SIP vol. ii. sheet xiii. 
C. R. CONDER. 
BENEFACTOR.—Lk 22” only, ‘they that ex- 
ercise authority over them (the Gentiles) are 
called benefactors.’ The word is an exact 18 of 


the Gr. Huepyérys, a title of honour borne by two 
of the Gr. kings of Egypt before Christ’s day, 
Ptolemy III. (B.C. 247-222) and Ptolemy IX. 
(B.C. 147-117). Hence RV properly spells with 
a capital, ‘ Benefactors.’ J. HASTINGS. 


BENE-JAAKAN (jay: 53). το A station in the 
journeyings, mentioned Nu 33%: 33 (cf. Dt 108, and 
see BEEROTH-BENE-JAAKAN). A. T. CHAPMAN, 


BENEYOLENCE.—1 Co 75 only, ‘ Let the hus- 
band render unto the wife due b.’ where b. is used 
in the sense of affection. This tr™, which is due — 
to Tindale, follows TR τὴν ὀφειλομένην εὔνοιαν ; but 
all edd. give simply τὴν ὀφειλὴν, whence RV ‘her 
due’; ef. Rheims ‘his dette. The Gr. word 
εὔνοια thus occurs only in Eph 67, ‘ goodwill’ 
EV ; the verb is found Mt 5% ‘Agree with (ἴσθι 
εὐνοῶν) thine adversary quickly.’ J. HASTINGS. 


BEN-GEBER (733772, AV ‘son of Geber,’ which 
sec).—Patronymic of one of Solomon’s 12 com- 
missariat officers who had charge of a district N.E. 
of the Jordan (1 Ix 435). Col BURNEY. 


BEN-HADAD (7177j2, vids ‘Adep, Benadad).—Three 
kings of Damascus of this name are mentioned in 
the OT. Ben-hadad 1., the son of Tab-rimmon, 
the son of Hezion (? Rezon), was bribed by Asa of 
Judah, with the treasures of the temple and palace, 
to attack Baasha of Israel while the latter was build- 
ing the fortress of Ramah, and thereby blocking the 
Jewish high-road to the north. Asa urged that 
there had been alliance between his father and 
Tab-rimmon; but his gold was doubtless more effi- 
eacious in inducing Ben-hadad to invade the 
northern part of Israel, and so oblige Baasha to 
desert Ramah. Thereupon Asa carried away thie 
stone and timber of Ramah, and built with them 
Geba and Mizpah (1 Κα 15:8: Ben-hadad_ IL. 
was the son and successor of Ben-hadad 1. We 
have an account of his war with Ahab, and unsuc- 
cessful siege of Samaria, in 1 Kk 20. Thirty-two 
kings are said to have been his vassals or alles. 
He was, however, signally defeated at Aphek, and 
compelled to restore the cities taken by fe father 
(1 Ix 20%4), as well as to grant the Israelites a 
bazaar in Damascus. Ata iter period Ben-hadad 
again besieged Samaria; but a panic fell upon his 
army, and they fled, believing that the king of 
Israel had hired against them ‘the kings of 
the Hittites and the kings of the Egyptians’ (2 K 
767), Having fallen ill, Ben-hadad afterwards 
sent Hazael to the ou Elisha, who had come 
to Damascus, to ask whether he should recover ; 
but the result of the mission was, that on the 
following day Hazael smothered his master and 
seized the crown (2 Kx 81:15, Ben-hadad III. was 
the son of Hazael, and lost the [sraelitish conquests 
that his father had made. Thrice did Joash of 
Israel ‘smite him, and reeovered the cities of 
Israel” (2 IX 1355). 

Ben-hadad, ‘son of the god Hadad,’ is a 
Hebraised form of the Aram. Bar-hadad, which 
appears in the Assyr. inscriptions as Bur-hadad 
and Bir-dadda. Bur-hadad was a prince of 
northern Mesopotamia, who was put to death by 
Assur-nazir-pal, and Bir-dadda is mentioned by 
Assur-bani-pal as a north Aryabian prince (IW Al 
ili. 24. 10). Hadad, Dadda, or Dad, and Addu, 
are stated by the cuneiform lexical tablets to be 
variant forms of the same divine name, the god 
Hadad being further identified in them with Rim- 
mon. But it would seem that, like Hadad, Bar- 
hadad was also a divine name, and denoted the 
younger deity whom the Syrians associated with 
15 father, the sun-god. A Bab. contract, dated 
in the ninth year of Nabonidus (B.C. 547), relates 
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to a certain Syrian called Bar-hadad-nathan, who 
had adopted Bar-hadad-amar as a son. As the 
Jews Hebraised Bar-hadad into Ben-hadad, so 
the Babylonians changed it into Abil-hadad, abi 
being the Babylonian word for ‘son.’ 

It follows from this that Bar-hadad or Ben- 
hadad cannot have been the full name of a king. 
And the Assyr. inscriptions prove that such was 
the ease. They have much to tell us about Ben- 
hadad 11., whom they call Dad-idri, the Hebraised 
form of which is found in the OT as Hadad-ezer. 
In B.c. 853 Dad-idri and his allies were utterly 
defeated at Karkar on the Orontes by Shalman- 
eser 11. of Assyria. The king of Damascus had 
brought into the field 1200 chariots, 1200 horses, 
and 20,000 men; his alhes were Irkhulini of 
Hamath, with 700 ehariots, 700 horses, and 10,000 
men; Ahab of Israel, with 2000 chariots and 10,000 
men; the Kuans, from the Gulf of Antioch, with 
500 men; 1000 Egyptians; 10 elariots, and 10,000 
men from the land of Irkanat (Arka); Matinu-baal 
of Arvad with 200 men; 200 men from Usanat 
(near Tyre); Adoni-baal of the Sinites with 10,000 
men; Gindibu the Arab with 1000 camels, and 
Baasha the son of Rehob of Ammon with more 
than 100 men. The battle must have been fought 
shortly before Ahab’s death and his final rupture 
with Ben-hadad (1 Καὶ 291-83), Shalmaneser states 
in one passage that 20,500—in another passage 
14,000—of the enemy were left dead on the field. 

Five years later Dad-idri was again defeated by 
Shalmaneser, and in B.c. 845 Shalmaneser entered 
Syria with 120,000 nen and overthrew the com- 
bined forces of Dad-idri, Irkhulini, and ‘ the twelve 
kings of the coast of the upper and lower sea.’ 
Professor Schrader is doubtless right in thinking 
that by the latter expression are meant the Phe- 
nician and north Syrian portions of the Mediter- 
ranean. Jour years later Shalmaneser’s opponent 
in Damascus was Hazael, so that Dad-idri (Ben- 
hadad-ezer) must have died between B.c. 845 and 
841. A. H. SAYCE. 


BEN-HAIL (0103 ‘son of might ’).—A prince sent 
by Jehoshaphat to teach in the eities of Judah 
(2Ch 17"). (But see Gray, Heb. Pr. Names, 65, 231.) 


BEN-HANAN (ΠΠῚΞ ‘son of a gracious one’).—A 
man of Judah (1 Ch 4”). 


BEN-HESED (πρπη3, AV ‘Son of Hesed’ [= 
‘kindness’}).—Patronymic of one of Solomon’s 
twelve commissariat officers who had charge of a 
distriet in Judah (1 KX 4%), C. F. BURNEY. 


BENINU (533, perhaps ‘our son’).—One of those 
who sealed the covenant (Neh 1015), 


BENJAMIN (ΓΞ, or more usually 153 bin- 
ydmin, ‘son of the right-hand,’ Βενιαμείν).---Ἴ, The 
youngest of the sons of Jacob. He was born between 

3ethel and Ephrath, and Rachel died in giving 
him birth. As she was at the point of death she 
nained him Ben-oni (‘Sx7j]2 ‘son of my sorrow,’ 
LXX υἱὸς ὀδύνης μου), but Jacob changed it to 
Benjamin, probably to avoid the evil omen of the 
name Benoni (Gn 30:8), He and Joseph were full 
brothers, they being theonlysons of Jacobby Rachel, 
and he was the only son of Jacob born in Canaan. 
That he is enumerated by P among the sons born in 
Paddan-aram (Gn 3574-6) need not be pressed. At 
the time of the fannne (Gn 42 ff.) Joseph insisted 
that he should come down with his brethren on their 
second visit to Egypt to buy corn. Jacob is most 
reluctant to send hin, but Judah (according to J, 
Reuben according to E) answers for his safety, 
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300 pieces of silver and five changes of raiment. 
According to J, he gives B. a mess five times as 
large as that given tothe others ; then brings them 
back after their departure, and threatens to keep 
B. as his slave because the silver eup is found in 
his sack; and, moved by the eloquent appeal of 
Judah, declares who he is. At this time B. is 
represented as quite young, ‘a little one,’ and the 
pet of the family (Gn 44%). But in Gn 46?! he is 
spoken of as the father of ten sons, who are un- 
questionably regarded as going down to Egypt 
with Jacob (Gn 402, There is no need to reconcile 
these incompatible views, as the latter belongs to 
one of the latest strata in the Hex., being probably 
due to ἢ. 

It is held by many modern critics that B. is not 
a lust. character, but the eponymous ancestor of 
the tribe. If so, the account in Gn will throw 
light on the early history of the tribe. The tribal 
systein, as we have it in the biblical history, is 
probably not earlier than the conquest of Canaan. 
Originally there were Leah tribes and Rachel tribes. 
To the latter belonged the tribes grouped under the 
name of Bilhah, and the tribe of Joseph. To the 
tribe of Joseph it would seem that B. originally 
belonged, but became a distinct tribe earlier than 
Manasseh and Ephraim, which were always recog- 
nised as belonging to Joseph, while B. was regarded 
as, like Joseph, a son of Jacob. But we find a 
trace of the earlier view in 28 1929, where Shimei, 
a Benjamite, speaks of himself as belonging to the 
house of Joseph. Itis also probable that B. was 
the latest formed of the tribes, except Ephraim and 
Manasseh ; and the record of the birth in Canaan 
(Gn 35:8) is a reminiseence of this formation after 
the conquest. 

The territory of the tribe adjoined that of 
Ephraim. Its limits and the towns in it are given 
in Jos 18-8, a passage which belongs to the late 
document P. According to this, it was bounded on 
the E. by the Jordan, on the N. by a line passing 
from Jordan by Jericho on the N. to Bethel, and 
thence to Beth-horon ; on the W. by a line passing 
from Beth-horon to Kiriath-jearim ; and on theS. 


by a line reaehing from Beth-horon to the N. bay 


at the Salt Sea, keeping Jerus. on the N. Twenty- 
six towns are mentioned, the chief of which are 
Jericho, Bethel, Geba, Gibeon, Ramah, Mizpeh, 
Jerusalem, Gibeath, and Kiriath. It is not certain, 
however, whether all these towns properly belonged 
to B. Bethel is regarded by Jg 1” as belonging to 
‘the house of Joseph,’ and 1t certainly belonged to 
the N. kingdom, though this does not preclude the 
view that it was in the territory of B. The case of 
Jerus. is somewhat similar. It stood near the 
border line that divided B. from Judah, and the 
Jews spoke of the temple itself as in B., while its 
courts were in Judah. ‘Till the time of David it 
was in the hands of the Jebusites. There are 
some indications that before the Exile Jerus. was 
reckoned to Judah. Thus (Jer 3712. ‘Jeremiah 
went forth out of Jerusalem to go into the land 
of B.’ On the other hand, in the blessing of 
Moses, the temple is certainly regarded as in B. : 
‘Of B. he said, The beloved of the Lord shall dwell 
in safety by him; he covereth him all the day 
long, and he dwelleth between his shoulders’ 
(Dt 3313. Jer 6!‘ Flee for safety, ye children of 
B., out of the midst of Jerus.,’ has little bearing on 
the point. 

The character of the country was fitted to breed 
a race of hardy warriors rather than peaceful 
agriculturists. ‘The level of the country was more 
than 2000 ft. above the sea, and it was studded 
with many hills. G. A. Smith has thus described 
it: ‘A desolate and fatiguing extent of rock 


and he goes. Onhis arrival, according to Εἰ, Joseph | platforms and ridges, of moorland strewn wit 


makes himself known to his brethren, and gives B. 


boulders, and fields of shallow soil thickly mixed 
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with stone, they are a true border,—more fit for 
the building of barriers than the cultivation of 
food’ (Hist. Geog. p. 290). This had its influence 
on the character of the tribe, which is graphically 
depicted in the blessing of Jacob: ‘B. is a wolf 
that ravineth: in the morning he shall devour 
the prey, and at even he shall divide the spoil’ 
(Gn 49’). And the eharacter of the land helped B. 
to play its magnificent part in the warfare against 
the Philistines. Several important roads ran 
through it towards Judah and Jerus., and these 
Were commanded by its fortresses. Michmash, 
Geba, Ramah, Adasa, Gibeon, formed ‘a line of 
defence that was valid against the Aijalon and Ai 
ascents, as well as against the level approach from 
the N.’ (Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 291), while Bethel 
commands the routes from Gophna and Shechem, 
and ‘a road from the Jordan Valley through the 
passes of Mt. Ephraim.’ From the E. and W. 
sides, passes strike up into the heart of thecountry, 
those on the E. side being much the more difficult. 
Through the western passes the Philistines de- 
livered their attacks against the tribe. 

The history of B. is important till the time of 
Saul only. The tribe took part in the eampaign of 
Deborah and Barak against Sisera (Jg 5). The 
narrative in Jg 19-21 also falls in the period of the 
Judges, but calls for special discussion. It was in 
connexion with the Philistine oppression that the 
greatest work of B. was done. The narrative is 
in parts concise and obscure, so that the exaet 
development of events is hard to follow. But the 
movement for the deliverance of Israel that proved 
ultimately successful, seems to have originated in 
GB. The anointing of a king was for the breaking 
of the Philistine yoke, and he was selected from the 
tribe of B. And it was within B. itself that the 
movement for freedom began. (See SAUL.) 

On the death of Saul, his own tribe B. naturally 
remained faithful to his house. The army of 
Ishbosheth, commanded by Abner, seems to have 
consisted chiefly of Benjamites. In the ferocious 
combat, when twelve men of Abner engaged twelve 
of Joab’s army, the former are spoken of as 
‘twelve for B.’ (2 8 2"), and Abner’s soldiers are 
referred to as ‘the children of B.’ (2%). In the 
subsequent negotiations between David and Abner, 
speeial mention is made of B. apart from the rest 
of Israel (‘and Abner had communication with the 
elders of Israel . . . And Abner also spake in the 
ears of B.: and Abner went also to speak in the 
ears of David in Hebron all that seemed good to 
Israel and to the whole house of B.,’ 2S 3!7-9). After 
Ishbosheth had been murdered by two Benjamites, 
David became king over the whole of Israel. But 
the hate of him was not dead in B. When he fled 
from Jerus. on the occasion of Absalom’s rebellion, 
it was a Benjamite of the house of Saul, Shimei, 
who pursued him with curses (2 8S 16°). And when, 
through David’s unwise partiality for Judah, dis- 
pute arose between the latter and the other tribes, 
it was a Benjamite, Sheba, who raised the standard 
of revolt (28 19. 20). 

[Ὁ is therefore natural to expect that, when the 
revolt took place from Rehoboam, B. should throw 
in its lot with the seceding tribes, and not with 
Judah. It is, however, stated explicitly in some 
passage., that B. rernained with Judah (1 K 122) 3, 
hy 1110. te. 22") 49157 * ete.). But there are other 
passages which point another way. Thusin1 Kk 12” 
we read ‘there was none that followed the house 
of David but the tribe of Judah only.’ The 
prophecy of Ahijah is a little ambiguous; the 
garment is rent into twelve pieces, of which ten 
are given to Jeroboam with the explanation that 
he is to have ten tribes. But the house of David 
1s to have, not two tribes, but one (1 K 11°87). If 


Levi is omitted, and Ephraim and Manasseh | 
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counted as one tribe, Israel would consist of eleven 
tribes, and B. would then be reckoned among the 
ten tribes. The truth is, probably, that B. as a 
whole joined the revolt. But owing to its nearness 
to Judah, and especially to the fact that Jerus., 
the eapital city of Judah, was, even if not wholly 
in B., yet on the border, the S. part of the tribe 
can hardly have escaped union with Judah. After 
the overthrow of the N. kingdom, the territory of 
B. largely fell into the hands of Judah, and many 
Benjamites are mentioned among those who re- 
turned from exile. The Apostle Paul belonged to 
this tribe. 

One incident in the history of the tribe has been left for 
separate examination. This is the outrage at Gibeah, and 
almost entire destruction of B., in consequence of its support of 
the perpetrators (Jg 19-21). The narrative as it stands presents 
insuperable difficulties. These are chiefly to be found in the 
account of the war with B. (Jg 20). Israel is spoken of as 
a ‘congregation,’ and represented as acting together as 
one man, unlike everything else we know of the period. The 
size of the army raised (400,000) is quite incredible, and the 
incidents of the campaign no less so. B. with 26,700 destroys 
in two days 40,000 Israelites, but does not lose a single man. 
On the third day the whole tribe of B. is destroyed, with the 
exception of 600 men. The date given for this is vague ; it is 
said to have been in the days of Phinehas, the grandson of 
Aaron. This chapter presents close points of contact with P in 
the Hex. Critics are generally agreed that its representations 
are on that account unhistorical. But it is a matter of dispute 
whether this judgment should be passed on the whole story. 
Some (e.g. Wellhausen) regard it asa post-ex. fiction, intended 
to throw discredit on Saul and his tribe and family. The out- 
rage takes place in Gibeah, a place specially connected with 
Saul; and that it is perpetrated on a Levite increases its heinous- 
ness; while the inhospitable character of the inhabitants comes 
out, not only in their disgraceful conduct, but in the fact that 
the only man who offers entertainment is not a native of the 
place. Saul’s tribe consents to the crime, and refuses to sur- 
render the authors of it. Jabesh-gilead, which Saul had res- 
cued from the Amnionites, and whose inhabitants had rescued 
Saul's body from the Phil., is the only place which did not join 
in the holy war against B., and is destroyed for this. The 
details also recall the conduct of the nien of Sodom. It is true 
that the coincidences with points in Saul’s history are very 
striking. Yet itis difficult to resist the conviction that there 
must be a hist. basis for chs. 19 and 21, and for so much of ch. 
20 as relates the extermination of a large part of the tribe. 
That the whole of Israel took part cannot be maintained ; 
perhaps Judah (2018), to which the murdered woman belonged, 
took the chief part in inflicting vengeance. See Moore (Judges, 
in loc.), who argues forcibly for the view taken here. 


2. A great-grandson of Benjamin (1 Ch 7:9). 3. 
One of those who had married a foreign wife 
(Ezr 10”, prob. same as B. of Neh 3° 12%), 
A. 8. PEAKE, 
BENJAMIN, GATE.—See JERUSALEM. 


BENO (22 ‘his son’).—In both AV and RV a 
proper name in 1 Ch 24°: *7, but we should perhaps 
render, ‘of Jaaziah his son, even the sons of 
Merari by Jaaziah his son’ (Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v.). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

BENONI.—See BENJAMIN. 


BEN-ZOHETH (no\72).—A man of Judah (1 Ch 
4°), The text appears to be corrupt. 


BEON (j)3), Nu 323.—See BAAL-MEON. 


BEOR (yz ‘a burning,’ Βεώρ).---1. Father of 
Balaam, Nu 22° 24% J, Jos 249 E (LXX omits), 
also Νὰ 915. OC 23°) Jos 1377 Nie 5... Ὁ Ρ 2! Dosor, 
AV and RVm). 2. Father of Bela, king of Edom, 
Gn 36” J, 1 Ch 1*, G. Hl. BATTERSBY. 


BERA (3723, etym. and meaning unknown).— 
King of Sodom at time of Chedorlaomer’s invasien 
(Gn 142), 


BERACAH (1272 ‘ blessing,’ AV Berachah).—One 
of Saul’s brethren who joined David at Ziklag 
(1 Ch 12%), 


BERACAH, Valley (7322), 2 Ch 20% only.—‘ The 
valley of blessing,’ where Jehoshaphat gave thanks 
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BERITES 


for victory over the Ammonites, Moabites, and 
Edomites, who had marched from Engedi to Tekoa 
(vv.?-2°), The name survives at the ruin Breckit 
on the main road from Jerusalem to Hebron, west 
of Tekoa. See further in Robinson, BR ii. 189; 
Thomson, Land and Book, i. 317; G.A. Smith, Hist. 
Geog. of Holy Land, 272; and SW vol. 111. sheet xxi. 
C. R. CONDER. 

BERAIAH (asta ‘ J” hath created’).—A man of 

Benjamin (1 Ch 8”). 


BEREA (Bepéa, 1 Mac 9*).—See BERGA. 


BEREAYE, now restricted to the loss of relatives 
or friends, once meant to deprive of any possession. 
Thus Ec 48 ‘ For whom do I labour, and b. (RV 
‘deprive,’ Heb. 572) my soul of good?’ In this 
sense ‘ bereft,’ an alternative past tense and past 
ptep. with ‘bereaved,’ is still used. Bereft, not 
in AV, is given by RV at 1 ΤΊ 6° ‘b. of the truth’ 
(AV ‘destitute,’ Gr. ἀπεστερημένο). RV also 
introduces bereavement, [5 49° ‘The children of 
thy b.’ (3229 ‘32, that is, says Cheyne, who adopts 
the same rendering, ‘those born while Zion 
thought herself bereft of all her children’; AV 
‘the children which thou shalt have, after thou 
hast lost the other’). RV introduces further the 
very rare word bereaver, Ezk 36% ‘a Ὁ. of thy 
nation,’ of which the latest example found by Ozf. 
Eng. Dict. is in W. Hall, 7] απ ς Gt. Enemy (1624): 
‘Of soule and bodie’s good hee’s a bereauer.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

BERECHIAH (2123, abbrev. from 3373; “0 
blesseth’).—1. Father of Asaph (1 Ch 6”, AV 
Berachiah). 2. Son of Zerubbabel (1 Ch 3”). 3. 
Father of Meshullam, one of Nehemiah’s chiefs 
(Neh 34% 68), 4 A Levite guard of the ark (1 Ch 
916 15%), 5. Father of the prophet Zechariah (Zec 
1}. 6 An Ephraimite chief (2 Ch 28). See 
GENEALOGY. J. A. SELBIE. 


BERED {Person).—See BECHER. 


BERED (772 ‘hail’(?), Gn 16'*).—1. A place be-. 


tween Beersheba and Beer-lahai-roi. The Targum 
of pseudo-Jonathan identifies it with Haluza, 
now Halasah, the Elusa of Ptolemy, where there 
are extensive ruins 138 miles south of Beersheba. 
The ecclesiastical history of Elusa in this era is 
given by Robinson, i. 201, 202. Jerome says the 
inhabitants in his time called it Barec. Possibly 
this was the correct name, as such a change is 
not likely to occur in speech, but could very 
easily indeed be made in writing by the change 
of ἡ into τ, At Halasah there is a distinct bend 
on the hills and the valley between them, such 
as might most naturally suggest the name 372 
‘a knee.” See map in Trumbull’s Kadesh Barnea. 
A. HENDERSON. 

BERI (73, perhaps="wa, Oxf. Heb. Lex., and 
connected with 1x2 ‘a well’).—A division of the 
Asherite clan Zophah, 1 Ch 738, See BERITES. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

BERIAH (ay~3z).—The etymology is quite un- 
certain, the root νὴ} not being used in Hebrew. 
The root occurs in Arabic in the senses of mount, 
excel, be munificent. ‘The name may have meant 
distinguished, hero, or chieftain. The statement 
in 1 Ch 7% that Beriah 2 was so called ‘because it 
went evil (ay 3, lit. ‘in evil’) with his house,’ in- 
dicates what the name in course of time may have 
come to suggest, and does not give its original 
etymology. 1. A son of Asher, and the clan 
descended from him. Gn 46” (P, probably late 
stratum), Nu 26-4 (P), 1 Ch 7% Ὁ include B. 
among the sons of Asher, and make him the 
ancestor of the clans of Heber and Malchiel, who 
are mentioned as his sons. In the LXX, how- 


ever, of Nu 205 (LXX ®) the clause ‘of the sons 
of Beriah’ is omitted, probably by an oversight, 
so that Heber and Malchiel appear as direct de- 
scendants of Asher. In Nu 26%, B. is the ancestor 
of ‘the clan of the Beriites’ (yaa no=vn). 2..A son 
of Ephraim, and a clan descended from him. This 
clan in later times included large Benjamite elements. 
L. is not included in the list of Ephraimitic clans in 
Nu 26%-87 (P); but in 1 Ch 7”-% we read, ‘And 
the sons of Ephraim; Shuthelah, and Bered his 
son, and Tahath his son, and Eleadah his son, and 
Tahath his son, and Zabad his son, and Shuthelah 
his son, and Ezer, and Elead, whom the men of Gath 
that were born in the land slew, because they came 
down to take away theircattle. And Ephraim, their 
father, inourned many days, and his brethren came 
in to comfort him. And he went in to his wife, and 
she conceived, and he called his name B., because it 
went evil with his koase.’ The mention of Ephraim 
at first sight suggests that this episode occurred at 
the beginning of the sojourn in Egypt; but Ezer 
and Elead appear to be brothers of the second 
Shuthelah, and six generations are mentioned be- 
tween them and Ephraim. They came down to 
Gath, presumably from the neighbouring highlands 
of Ephraim. ‘Ephraim’ and ‘his brethren’ can 
scarcely mean the patriarchs, who lived and died 
in Egypt. Actual sons of Ephraim must have 
come trom Egypt, across the desert, past Phil. and 
Can. towns. A simple and probable explanation 
seems to be that the chronicler is using a natural 
and common (cf. Jg 21':*) figure to describe the 
distress in the tribe of Ephraim when two of its 
clans were cut off, the sympathy of the neighbour- 
ing tribes, and the fact that a new clan Beriah was 
forined to replace those that were cut off. This 
new clan was partly Benjamite. In 1 Ch 8 we read 
of two Benjamites, ‘ Beriah and Shema, who were 
heads of fathers’ houses of the inhabitants of 
Aijalon, who put to flight the inhabitants of Gath.’ 
The episode was probably somewhat as follows :— 
Two ΠΣ clans, Ezer and Elead, set out to 
drive the cattle ‘of the men of Gath, who were 
born in the land,’ ὁ.6. of the aboriginal Avvites, 
who had been dispossessed by the Philistines, but 
still retained some pasture lands. The Ephraimites 
were defeated, and en all the fighting men of 
the two clans perished. The victors invaded 
Ephraim, whose border districts, stripped of their 
defenders, lay at the mercy of the enemy. The 
Benjamite clans Beriah and Shema, then occupy- 
ing Aijalon, came to the rescue and drove back the 
invaders. The grateful Ephraimites invited their 
allies to occupy the vacant territory, and, in all 
probability, to marry the widows and daughters 
of their ἢ πως kinsmen. Hence B. is some- 
times reckoned as Ephraimite and sometimes as 
Benjamite. (Cf. Bertheau, also Hxpositor’s Bible, 
on 1Ch7 and 8.) 3. A Levite of the clan Gershom, 
1 πο ϑλθειι, 

Beriites.—See under 1 above. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

BERITES (0513) occurs only in the account of 
Joab’s pursuit of the rebel Sheba, in the obscure 
and doubtful passage 2 § 2015 15 ‘Joab... went 
through all the tribes of Israel unto Abel, and to 
Beth-maacah, and all the Berites: and they were 
gathered together, and went also after him. And 
they came and besieged him in Abel,’ etc. (RY). 
The MT apparently intends to state that Joab 
came to the district of the Berites, possibly de- 
scendants of BERI, and that all the tribes of 
Israel gathered together, etc. According, however, 
to Driver, Text of Samuel, 264, the MT yields no 
intelligible sense if ‘all the Berites’ is coupled to 
what precedes; went after (1798 382) must mean 
to go into a place after any one. He understands 
that Sheba went through all the tribes of Israel to 
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Abel, and the Berites—or rather Bichrites (see 
below)—followed him into Abel as allies. Both 
Driver and Budde (Sam. in Haupt’s Sacred Books 
of OT) follow Klostermann in reading 023 
Bichrites, for o 72 Berites, after the LXX ἐν Xappel. 
Sheba is styled ‘ben Bikhri.’ Many others read 
pina choice young men, after Vulg. viri electt. 
W. H. BENNETT. 
BERNICE or BERENICE (Bepyixn).—See HEROD. 


BERGA.—Two places bearing this name fall to 
be noticed, along with a third which appears as 
Berea. 1. Bercea (Bépora or Βέρροια), a Macedonian 
city, which was the scene of brief but fruitful mis- 
sionary work by St. Paul, after Jewish hostility 
had driven him away from Thessalonica (Ac 
1710-14), Jt was situated in the district called 
Emathia (Ptol. iii. 12), at the eastern base of 
Mount Bermius (Strabo, vii. 26), about 30 miles 
S. of Pella, and 508.W. of Thessalonica. It was 
an old town, whose natural advantages in a well- 
watered and fertile district gave to it considerable 
population and importance, which it still retains 
under the name of Verria or Kara Feria (see the 
interesting description in Leake, VG 11. 290-292). 
The Jewish residents in St. Paul’s time were not 
only numerous enough to have a synagogue, like 
those in Thessalonica, but are commended as nobler 
in disposition (εὐγενέστεροι) than they, in respect of 
their readiness to receive the word preached, and 
daily to examine what they heard by the light of 
their own Scriptures ; so that many Jews believed, 
as well as not a few women of Greek nationality and 
‘honourable estate’ (εὐσχημόνων). When Jewish 
zealots from Thessalonica came thither and stirred 
up fresh troubles, the newly-converted ‘brethren’ 
at once sent St. Paul out of the city ‘to go as far 
as to’ (ἕως, rather than ws=‘asit were’) the sea, by 
which he went on to Athens, leaving Silas and 
Timotheus behind at Bercea. Sopater, another of 
St. Paul’s associates, is designated as a Bercean 
(Ac 20). Tradition made Onesimus first bishop 
of the Church (Const. Ap. vii. 46). 

2. In 2 Mac 134 Bercea appears as the place at 
which Antiochus Eupator caused Menelaus, the 
former high priest, to be put to death. This Bercea 
was the well-known Syrian town now called Haleb 
or Aleppo; it lay between Hierapolis and Antioch, 
about one and a half day’s journey from either ; 
it was named by Seleucus Nikator after the Mace- 
donian city; it became in the Middle Ages the 
capital of a Saracenic power, resuming its earlier 
name of Haleb; and though it has suffered much 
during the present century from earthquake, 
plague, and cholera, it remains an imposing and 
important city of about 100,000 inhabitants. 

3. At 1 Mac 9* Berea (Bepéa) is mentioned as 
a place to which Bacchides, after ‘encamping 
against Jerusalem,’ removed, while Judas lay en- 
camped at Elasa prior to the battle in which the 
latter fell. It is now generally identified with 
Beeroth (Jos 917) or Beroth (1 Es 5193), the modern 
Bireh, situated about ten miles north of Jerus., 
on the main road to Nabl(s and the north. For 
description of ruined church there, see SIVP vol. 
li. p. 88 f. WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 


BEROTH.—See BEEROTH. 


BEROTHAH (ania), Ezk 4715. Berothai (‘nia), 
28 88, but in 1 Ch 188, Cun (see Kittel, ad loc.).— 
A Syrian city. The first cited passage seems to 
show that Beirfit is not intended, since the town 
lay between Hamath and Damascus. The name 
probably signifies ‘fir trees,’ and is thought to 
survive in Wddy Brissa, on the eastern slope of 
Lebanon, near Kadesh on the Orontes. 

C. R. CONDER. 


BEROTHITE (n53), 1 Ch 1159; Beerothite (*75x3), 
2S 42 3 & 9 9337,__ An inhabitant of Beeroth. 


BERYL.—See STONES, PRECIOUS. 
BERZELUS.—See ZORZELLEUS. 


BESAI (‘o2).—‘ Children of B.,’ Nethinim who 
returned with Zerub. (Ezr 2%, Neh 7°? ;= Basthai, 
1 Es 551). 


BESIDE, BESIDES.—These two forms seem to 
have been used in 1611 (and earlier) indifferently ; 
ef. Mk 371 ‘ He is beside himself,’ 2 Co 815 ‘ whether 
we be besides (so 1611) ourselves,’ and Ac 26%4 
‘Paul, thou art beside thyself’; again, as to Ac 
2674, ‘Tindale, who introduces this tr", has ‘ besides,’ 
Cranmer ‘beside,’ the Geneva ‘besides,’ AV 
‘beside.’ Modern edd. of AV give ‘ beside’ 125 
times, ‘ besides’ only 8 times, but in ed. of 1611 
the relative proportion was closer. 

Treating both forms as one word, then, b. is 
either an adv. or a prep., and the meaning is ‘ by 
the side of.’ But the side may be reached either 
from a position that is farther off or from one that 
is still nearer. Compare Ps 23? ‘ He leadeth me b. 
(by) the still waters,’ Is 32% ‘Blessed are ye that 
sow Ὁ. (5x) all waters,’ or 1 S 193 ‘I will go out and 
stand b. (1) my father,’ with Mt 1421 * five thou- 
sand men, b. (χωρίς) women and children,’ or Gaule 
(1629), ‘ Oh, doe him not the wrong to look b. him, 
for if you see him not, hee comes by to no purpose’ ; 
or Foxe, Acts and Mon. i1. 384, ‘He put the new 
Pope Alexander b. the cushion and was made pope 
himself.” Hence b. expresses either addition or 
separation. 

4. ADDITION.—Gn 19 ‘ Hast thou here any Ὁ. ?’ 
(iv); Mt 25% 1 have gained Ὁ. (ἐπέ) them five talents 
more’; Lk 24?!‘ Yea and b. (σύν) all this’; 2 P 15 
‘And b. this, ... add to your faith virtue’ (Gr. καὶ 
αὐτὸ τοῦτο δέ, RV ‘ Yea, and for this very cause’) ; 
Philem v. ‘thou owest unto me even thine own 
self b.’ (προσοφείλεις ); Sir 17‘ B. this he gave them 
knowledge’ (προσέθηκεν αὐτοῖς). 

2. SEPARATION.—Jos 2229 ‘God forbid that we 
should rebel . . . to build an altar... Ὁ. (1250 
‘separate from’) the altar of the Lord our God 
that is before his tabernacle’ (AV ‘ beside,’ RV 
‘besides’); Is 434 “Ὁ. me (1203) there is no Saviour.’ 
Hence arises tle expression ‘ beside oneself’ which 
occurs three tinies, Mk 371, 2 Co 5 (both ἐξίστημι), 
Ac 2674 (μαίνομαι). Compare ‘b. the mark’; “Ὁ. the 
real issue’ (Froude); ‘ Like an enchanted maid b. 
her wits’ (Hood); ‘I felt quite b. myself for joy 
and gratitude’ (Q. Victoria); ‘A Lyeis properly an 
outward Signification of something contrary to, or, 
at least, b. the inward Sense of the Mind’ (South). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BESODEIAH (arion Neh 35).—Meshullam, the 
son of Besodeiah, took part in repairing the Old 
Gate. The name means, perhaps, ‘In the secret of 
J, mY tba, ef. Jer 2o°> =, H. A. WHITE. 


BESOM.—Is 14% only, ‘I will sweep it with the 
b. of destruction ’ (syxod, from xox» tr’ here ‘sweep,’ 
so lit. ‘I will sweep it with the sweeper of de- 
struction’; cf. Ὁ mud, mire; and for the simile 
Is 30% ‘ to sift the nations with the sieve of vanity’ 
[RVm ‘destruction,’ Cheyne ‘annihilation,’ Heb. 
9}. The besom, though used in earlier Eng. and 
still locally as a mere synonym for ‘broom’ (cf. 
Lyly, Huphues, 1580, ‘There is no more difference 
betweene them than between a Broome and a 
Beesome ’), is properly made, not of broom, but of 
heath, in Devonshire called bisam or bassam. 

J. HASTINGS, 

BESOR, Brook ("tw22 ὅπ), 1S 30% 21 —A torrent, 
apparently south or south-west of Ziklag, on the 
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way to the country of the Amalekites and Egypt, in 
the Tih desert. ‘The name has not been recovered. 
It is identified by Guérin with the Wady Lazze, 
which flows into the sea S. W. of Gaza. 
C. R. CONDER. 
BESTEAD.—Is 821 only, ‘hardly Ὁ. and hungry.’ 
‘Bestead’ (the proper spelling is bested, the other 
arose from a supposed connexion with bestead, to 
help) means simply ‘placed,’ and that is its 
meaning here. The Heb. is one word, 4%)3, niph. 
tep. from av, to be hard. Amer. RV has ‘sore 
istressed,’ Cheyne ‘hard-prest.’ J. HASTINGS. 


BESTIALITY.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


BESTOW (from δὲ or be and stow a place) means 
in mod. Eng. to confer as a gift, but is used in AV 
in other obsolete senses. 1. To place, 1 K 10% 
‘chariots and... horsemen whom he b in the 
cities for chariots’ (RV ‘in the chariot citics’). 
Cf. Shaks. Temp. Vv. 1. 299— 


*Hence, and bestow your luggage where you found it.’ 


2. To lay up in store, to stow away, Lk 12” 
‘{ have no room where to b. my fruits.’ 3. To 
apply to a special use, 2 K 12! ‘the money to be 
b* on workmen’; Dt 14% ‘thou shalt Ὁ. that 
money for whatsoever thy soul lusteth after’; 1 Co 
13° ‘though I b. all my goods to feed the poor’ (Gr. 
ψωμίξω to feed by giving morsels, from ψωμός a mor- 
sel). 4. Tospend (without special application), 1 Co 
12% ‘those members of the body ince we think to 
be less honourable, upon these we b. more abundant 
honour’ (περιτίθημι, RVm ‘put on’); Jn 4° ‘T sent 
ou to reap that whereon ye b* no labour’ (κοπιάω, 
RV ‘whereon ye have not laboured’). Cf.— 
* Fellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me?’ 
Shaks. Jul, Cas. v. v. 61. 
J. HASTINGS. 
BETAH (no2), 2S 8°.—See TIBHATH. 


BETANE (Βαιτάνη), Jth 1°.—A place apparently 
south of Jerusalem, and not Bethany. It may be 
the same as Bethanoth. C. R. CONDER. 


BETEN (003), Jos 19% —A town of Asher, 


noticed next to Achshaph. The site is doubtful. 
In the fourth century (Onomasticon, s.v. Bathne) 
it was shown 8 Roman miles east of Ptolemais 
(Acco), and then called Bebeten or Bethbeten. 
The place intended appears to be the present 
village El B'aneh, which would be suitable for 
the position of Beten. See SIVP vol. i. sheet v. 
C. R. CONDER. 
BETH (3), the second letter of the Heb. alphabet 
(see ALPHABET). Beth is the heading or title of 
the second part of Ps 119, and each verse of that 
hee begins with this letter (see PSALMS). In Heb. 
éth (m3) is the construct form of bayith (m2) ‘a 
house,’ and enters into the composition of many 
place-names. See BAYITH, NAMES. 


BETHABARA (Βηθαβαρά, Heb. m3y m3 ‘ place of 
passing over,’ Jn 1% AV only).—It was east of the 
river, and a day’s distance at most from Cana of 
Galilee (21). The reading in § AB C is Bethany 
(so RV), as in the time of Origen, who, how- 
ever, regarded this as incorrect. The traditional 
site, from the 4th cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s.v.) was 
at the ford east of Jericho; but this is clearly 
much too far south. The name survives at the 
ford called ‘Abdrah, north-east of Bethshean, and 
this is the only place where this name occurs in 
Palestine. The site 15 as near to Cana as any point 
on the Jordan, and within a day’s journey. See 
SWP vol. ii. sheet ix. Ο. R. CONDER. 


BETH-ANATH (πν πὴ ‘temple of Anath,’ so 
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BETH-BARATL 


Nestle, Baethgen, Meyer), Jos 19%, ὅς 1%.—A 
town of Naphtali, now the village ‘Ainatha, in the 
mountains of Upper Galilee. (SIV P vol. i. sheet iv.) 
See DABERATH for the early Egyptian notice. 
C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-ANOTH (nisy-m2, perhaps ‘temple of 
‘Anath’), Jos 15°. — A town in the mountains of 
Judah near Gedor. It is the present Bez ‘Ainin, 
S.E. of Halhul. SVP vol. 111. sheet xxi. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETHANY (Byéavia),—1. A village near Jeru- 
salem (Mt 2117), near Bethphage, and at the Mount of 
Olives (Mk 11, cf. 4+"), where was Simon’s house 
(14°), on the road from Jericho to Jerusalem by 
Olivet (Lk 19°); the home of Lazarus, about fifteen 
furlongs, or less than two English miles, from the 
city (Jn 11-8 19, The situation agrees with that 
of the village fl ‘Azeriyeh, ‘The place of Lazarus,’ 
where it has been placed since the 4th cent. A.D. 
(See Onomasticon, s.v. Bethania.) The name 
means perhaps ‘house of dates.’ It is a small 
stone village, on the south-east slope of Olivet, 
north of the Jericho road, surrounded with fig- 
gardens and terrace-walls. The most conspicuous 
feature is the tall square tower in the centre of the 
village, which belonged to the convent of St. 
Lazarus, founded by queen Milicent in A.D. 1147 
for Benedictine nuns. There is a vault below, 
converted into a diminutive rock-cut chapel by 
apses cut to the east. This is shown as the tomb 
of Lazarus. A church was shown at this spot in 
the 4th century, but the ancient rock-cut tombs 
are farther to the east beside the road. See SWP 
vol. iii. sheet xvii., and Neubauer, Géog. Tal. 
s.v., for the Talmudic notices. 2. RV of Jn 133, 
See BASHAN, BETHABARA. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-ARABAH (4327 73), ‘place of the Arabah’ 
(wh. see), Jos 15® 18%; Arabah, 18%.—A place in 
the Jericho plain, apparently north of Beth-hoglah, 
in the ‘wilderness.’ In the last cited passage 
the district only is mentioned. The name has 
not been recovered. Ο. R. CONDER. 


BETH-ARBEL (ΚΞΝ 53), Hos 1013 only.—The 
site is quite uncertain. It is said to have been 
spoiled by Shalman (perhaps Shalimaneser III.), and 
may have been in Syria. Two places called 
Arbela exist in Palestine, one (now J/rbid) west of 
the Sea of Galilee (Jos. Ané. XII. xi. 1), the other 
(Irbid) in the extreme north of Gilead, both 
noticed in the 4th cent. A.D. (Onom. s.v. Arbela). 
(See Schrader, KAT? 440 ff.; G. A. Smith, Twelve 
Prophets, 217, n. 5; Wellh., Ad. Proph. 123.) 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETHASMOTH (Βαιθασμώθ), 1 Es 51*°.—For Beth- 
azmaveth. 


BETH-AVEN (jx n'a ‘house of iniquity,’ or 
‘idolatry ’?).—Close to Ai (Jos 72), by the wilder- 
ness (18:12), north-west of Michmash (1 8 13°), and 
on the way to Aijalon (1438), still inhabited in the 
Sth cent. B.c. (Hos 58). The ‘calves of Bethaven’ 
were probably those at Bethel close by (Hos 105), 
ἘΠ is prob. meant also in Hos 4} 5° (see Am 55) 
108 (Aven). The name may have been altered 
from original jix mz ‘house of wealth.’ See 
ΒΕΤΠΕΙ, Ρ. 2785. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-AZMAVETH (Neh 7%).—See AZMAVETH. 
BETH-BAAL-MEON (Jos 13!").—See BAAL-MEON. 


BETH-BARAH (712 3), ὅσ 74.—Near Jordan 
and the valley of Jezreel. Some suppose it to be 
the same as Bethabara, in which case the guttural 
has been lost in copying. The situation would 
suit. See BETHABARA. C. R. CONDER. 


Nr 
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BETHBASI (Βαιθβασί), 1 Mac 952. &,—Jos. (Anté. 
xu. i. δ) reads Bethhoglah. The name has not 
been recovered. Jonathan and Simon the Has- 
monezans here hid in the desert of Jcrieho. It may 
represent an ancient *s2 m3, or ‘ place of marshes.’ 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-BIRI (372 m3), 1 Ch 4%.—A town of 
Simeon, perhaps textual error for nixz> ma Jos 198 
= Lebaoth, Jos 1532, The ruin Bireh on the west 
slopes of the Debir hills may be intended. See 
SWP vol. 111. sheet xxiv. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-CAR (12 m3), ‘place of a lamb,’ 158 7". 
—The Peshitta reads Beth-jashan (see SHEN). 
The whole topography of this episode is doubtful, 
for the sites of Mizpeh and Ebenezer are uncer- 
tain. Beth-car evidently stood above a valley 
by which the Philistines fled from the hills near 
Jerusalem. The present ‘Ain Kdrim, a village 
overlooking the upper part of the valley of Sorek, 
west of Jerusalem, would be a possible site. It 
is the later Carem (added verse, LXX Jos 15°), 
See BETH-HACCHEREM. C. I. CONDER. 


BETH - DAGON (j\ix-ma Shouse of Dagon,’ Βηθ- 
δαγών, Bayadin\).—The name of two different towns 
mentionedin OT. 14. One of these (Jos 15*) isin the 
territory of Judah, in the second of the four groups 
of the cities of the lowland or Shephelah, and is 
provisionally identified with Bett-deyan, about 4 
miles 5, Εἰ, of Joppa. 2. The other (Jos 1957) was one 
of the border cities of Asher, apparently to the E. 
of Carmel, and is not identified. There is another 
Beit-dejyan, however, farther to the N., and perhaps 
yet others (see G. A. Smith’s Hist. Geog. p. 332 n., 
Ρ- 403 n.), indicating that there were many Beth- 
dagons. Jos. mentions a Dagon ‘beyond Jericho’ 
(Wars, 1. u. 8; Ant. XII. viii. 1), Perhaps this 
points to a time when the worship of Dagon was 
widely disseminated, both in and out of the Phil. 
country. However, the name may mean no more 
than ‘corn house.’ See DAGON. In the time of 
Hezekiah, Sennacherib captured the Beth-dagon 
near Joppa (Smith, Assyr. Dise. p. 303). 

W. J. BEECHER. 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM (o:7539 ma ‘house of two 
fig-cakes’?).—In Jer 4833 mentioned with Dibon and 
Nebo, see ALMON-DIBLATHAIM ; the next camp to 
Dibon before Nebo (Nu 334), It is thought by 
some to be the Diblath of Ezk 64; but this seems 
impossible. The name (which occurs on the 
Moabite Stone, 1. 30) has not been found in Moab. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-EDEN (Am 1° marg.).—See EDEN. 


BETHEL (oxn'2 ‘house of God,’ LXX Βαιθήλ, 
Jos. Βηθήλ, Βεθήλη πόλις) is usually identified with 
the modern Bétin (PEF Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 305), 
about four hours N. of Jerusalem, on the Nablis 
road (Jg 211%), though the ancient town may have 
lain farther N. than the present village (Baed. 
Paldst.? p. 215). The situation is high up (2880 ft.) 
in the central range; hence the mention of ‘hill- 
country’ (Gn 198, Jos 161, Jg 45,1 S 132), and the 
use of the verb ‘ to go up,’ in connexion with Bethel 
(Gn 351, Jos 161, Jg 123 2038 26-31, 1 § 10%, Hos 45). 

The earlier name of Bethel was Luz (Gn 9819 R, 
35° KR, 48° P, Jos 1813 P, Jg 12% J). In Jos 16? 
JE, however, a distinction is made between the 
two places (‘from Bethel to Luz’). Perhaps, there- 
fore, the spot where Jacob spent the night was not 
actually in Luz, but in its neighbourhood. * 

*Dillmann, Genesis6, Ὁ, 837. Jos 162 might be rendered 
‘from Bethel-Luza’; but this would imply that Bethel is deter- 


mined by Luz, whereas everywhere else it is Luz that is 
determined by Bethel, the better-known place. ‘ Luza,’ then, 


inay be a gloss inserted to accommodate the passage to Jos | 


1813, 


b The LXX has the name not here (162), but at the end of 
v. . 


Dillm. Num. Deut. Josh.2 p. 539. 


Eusebius, in the Onomasticon (s.v. Aovtd), places 
Luz of Joseph 9 miles from Neapolis, Jerome 
(Onomast. 2b.), ‘in tertio lapide Neapoleos’; but 
neither of these distances can be right. The 
Talmud mentions some curious legends in con- 
nexion with Luz: ‘where blue wool is dyed; a 
place which neither Sennacherib nor Nebuchad- 
rezzar eould take, and where the angel of death is 
Poen eee ete.* Another town called Luz was 
ounded by a man of Bethel in the land of the 
Hittites (Jg 1°), 

The first mention of Bethel oecurs in the account 
of Abraham’s immigration: the patriarch pitches 
his tent in the neighbourhood of Bethel, builds an 
altar, and worships J”. He visits this sanctuary 
a second time, on his return from Egypt (Gn 128 
13*-4 J). But the origin of the name, and the 
foundation of the sanctuary, is especially eon- 
nected with a memorable episode in the life of 
Jacob. Two divergent accounts exist. According 
to the one, Jacob encounters the vision at Luz in 
the course of his flight to Haran (Gn 281-22); this 
is the earlier narrative, and belongs to JE; accord- 
ing to the other, God appears to him on his 
return from Paddan-aram, many years later (Gn 
9.59: 15.16.5 this is the account of P. 

a. To take the earlier narrative first. 
composite in structure. The two documents, J 
and KE, are interwoven, and differ considerably in 
details. In J (νν.}5.16. 19), J” appears standing 
beside Jaeob, and repeats the promise made to 
Abraham (12? 13!#16 J), adapting it to the cireum- 
stances of Jacob, whose words on awaking are, 
‘Surely J” is in this place, and I knewit not. And 
he called the name of the place Bethel’ (house of 
ΠῚ} Ππ| 10 10. 2822) on the other land. ve 
hear of the stone pillow, of the ladder, and of the 
angels ; Jacob’s exclamation is, ‘ This is none other 
but the house of God,’ ete.; he sets up the stone 
as a pillar (mazgzéba), anoints it with oil, and 
makes a solemn vow. 

It is difficult to account for these divergenees. 
Some authorities, such as Wellhausen,t suppose 
that J contained an independent narrative ; others, 
as Kuenen,§ hold that we have here, not the work 
of J, but a passage expanded and modified from 
E by ‘a follower of J’; according to the latter 
scholar, J probably carried back the consecration of 
Bethel to Abraham and not to Jacob (Gn 128; ef. 13°). 

ὦ. In the later account of P (Gn 35%*:15) there 
is no mention of the characteristic features of the 
earlier narrative. The salient points here seem 
to be that God changes Jacob’s name to Israel, 
and the name Bethel is given to the place because 
God spake with him there. God reveals Himself 
by the name EJ]-Shaddai, and the promise (νν.}1" 12 
is cast into the form characteristic of P. This 
account is referred to again in 48° P. 

In Hos 12* the vision at Bethel comes after 
Jacob’s wrestling, z.¢. after his return from Paddan- 
aram, as in P, though not necessarily implying 
that Hosea used this narrative. In the subsequent 


* ΤΆ τη. Bab. Sota, 460; Bereshith Rabba, ch. 69. See Neubauer, 
Géogr, du Talm. p. 156. 

t Cf. Beth-Shemesh, Beth-Dagon (Jos 1541), Beth-Peor 
(Dt 359), Beth-Baal-Meon (Jos 1317), 

t Comp. de Hex. p. 88. The variations which occur in the terms 
of the promise in v.14 when compared with the other promises 
in J (Gn 123 1314 1818 9918) are explained by supposing that J 
here has been worked over by a later hand. 

8 Hexateuch, p. 147. The ‘follower of J’ incorporated 1280 
almost word for word in v.14, and modified E in v.21>; thus 
vv,13.16 become homogeneous with 2214-18, Τὸ will be noticed 
ps both views involve a modification of J in a lesser or greater 

egree, 

i Gn 359-15 has been expanded by the redactor with extracta 
from JE, ¢g. in v.14. The mazzéba and libation are quits 
foreign to P. The word ‘again,’ v.9, is not original, but was 
inserted to harmonise with Gn 2810f, It is the second visit 
to Bethel recorded by E (351.3.6.7), once, perhaps, a fuller 
narrative, which lies behind the prophet’s words. Kuen. 10, 
p- 228. 
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narrative E records the command to return to 
Bethel, where Jacob had set up and anointed a 
pillar; now he builds an altar in memory of the 
revelation years before (Gn 35?+3-67), “And he 
called the name of the place El-Bethel.’* Nothing 
is said of the fulfilment of the vow to dedicate 
a tenth promised in 28”; but this particular is 
generally held to have been inserted later. On 
the occasion of this second visit Deborah, Rebekah’s 
nurse, died, and was buried ‘below Bethel, under 


the oak.’ 


Thus tradition connected Bethel with the patri- 
archal history ; and the connexion is a witness to 
the high antiquity of the sanctuary. It has been 
supposed that, like many other sanctuaries, such as 
Jerusalem, Jericho, Shechem, Hebron, etc., Bcthel 
was originally a Canaanite holy place, and that 
after it had passed into the hands of the Israelites 
it was adopted into Israelite traditions, and 
assigned a patriarchal consecration. On the other 
hand, there is no clear evidence that Bethel was a 
Canaanite sanctuary; all that the OT knows 
about its earlier history is that its ancient name 
was Luz; so we are justified in concluding that its 
sanctity was of purely Israelite origin.t At the 
same time, it possessed a sanctity independent of 
the dedication which Jacob is said to have given 
it. It was a haunt of angels, a place where a 
ladder was always fixed between earth and heaven; 
and when Jacob passed the night there he saw it. 
It was not so much that J” found Jacob, as that 
Jacob was unconsciously guided to find J” there. 

The setting up and anointing of the pillar in 
Bethel is important as illustrating primitive re- 
ligious ideas. Several of these pillars are men- 
tioned in the history of Jacob (Gn 3145 35% E; 
οὗ, Jos 24°° 1), and the narratives give the impres- 
sion that they were memorial-stones, marking the 
scene of a divine revelation. But this was not 
their primary significance. It is the stone of 
Bethel, not the place, that is called ‘a house of 
God’ (Gn 28°), the stone being regarded as the 
shrine of the Deity, and the symbol of His 
presence. § 

In the Book of Joshua Bethel is mentioned 
several times in connexion with the capture of Ai 
(Jos 7? 89.12.1 JE); its inhabitants assisted those 
of Ai in attacking the Israelites (Jos 81:7. The 
Deuteronomic compiler of Jos defines the situation 
of Ai by Bethel, showing the importance of the 
place in his day, and mentions a king of Bethel 
(Jos 12% 16 J2), 

A frontier town on the S. border of Joseph (Jos 
16}. 2 JE), and on the N. border of Benjamin (Jos 
1815 P), it is reckoned as belonging sometimes to 
Benjamin (Jos 18 P), sometimes to Ephraim 
(Jg 1% J, 1 Ch 738). Lying on the frontier, it 
must have changed hands from time to time; e.g. 


* That is, Εἰ of Bethel; a local name of J”, pointing to a belief 
in a local deity inhabiting this particular spot. Cf. the name 
of the mazzéba of Shechem, ‘El God of Israel’ (Gn 3320), and 
of the place where Abraham sacrificed the ram (Gn 2214); 
so, too, El-roi, the God of the well of Lahai-roi (Gn 1613); El 
Olam, the God of Beersheba (Gn 2133). Cf. the various local 
names of Baal. See Nowack, Hebr. Archdologie, ii. Ὁ. 9, and 
Stade, Geschichte ἃ, V. Isr. i. Ὁ. 447, The LXX, Pesh. Vulg. 
omit the first 1] (Gn 357), perhaps because the expression was 
not understood, There is no need to doubt its originality. 

¢ So Noldeke, ZDMG xlii. p. 482; but see Benzinger, Hebr. 
Archdologie, p. 125. 

1 Wellhausen, Composition, p. 32; W. R. Smith, Rel. of Semites, 
Ῥ. 110; Benzinger, ib. p. 376. 

§ W. R. Smith, ἐδ. 4, 187; Benzinger, ib. pp. 57, 380; Nowack, 
Hebr. Archdol. i. Ὁ. 91, ii. p. 93 Stade, Geschichte, i. Ὁ. 456. 
Thus ΝΠ passed into Greek and Latin as βαιτύλιον and bactylus, 
the λίθοι, λιπαροί, λίθοι Ex-Luyes (prob. aerolites), which were 
worshipped as divine. Curious information on this subject may 
be found in Euseb. Prep, Evang. i. 10, and in Photius, Bibliotheca, 
ecxlii. p. 1062f. Cf. also Lucian, Aler. 30; Tac. Hist. ii. 3; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. Ὁ. 713. The sacred stone of Mecca is a 
well-known example from Semitic paganism which has survived 
in Islam, Stone-worship is alluded to in [5 576, 


Abijah, king of Judah, is said to have taken Bethel 
from Jeroboam (2 Ch 13}%). 

After its capture and occupation by the house of 
Joseph (Jg 1°"), Bethel became, together with 
Jericho, Ai, and Hebron, one of the principal 
settlements of the Israelites. Gilgal was the head- 
quarters at the first stage in the occupation of the 
land, Bethel at the second (Jg 2} LX X: ἀπὸ Γαλγὰλ 
ἐπὶ Βαιθηλ). ἢ 

In the period of the Judges Bethel became the 
chief religious centre of the northern tribes. The 
ark was stationed there (Jg 2018); it was fre- 
quented as a place for sacrifice (Jg 2°» Budde, 18 
10%), or for consulting the divine oracle (Jg 201 *6 
21°), and the sanctuary was rendered accessible by 
roads (Jg 20%! 21%). In the neighbourhood was 
the palm under which Deborah the prophetess 
dwelt (Jg 4°); and, in a late passage, Samuel is 
aa to have included Bethel in his yearly circuit 
(PS 7”). 

The importance of the sanctuary was greatly 
increased by Jeroboam I. Its geographical posi- 
tion combined with political expediency to make it 
the religious capital of the N. kingdom. Here and 
at Dan the golden calves or steers were set up, 
and a form of J”-worship organised in accordance 
with the practice of the popular religion (1 Kt 12”. 
$2t.) + This no doubt provoked a certain amount of 
opposition from the prophets; probably Ahijah 
disapproved of it (1 K 1450), The story of the 
‘man of God from Judah’ who cried against the 
altar of Bethel is, however, much later than this 
period, so that we cannot be sure how far it repre- 
sents the contemporary opinion of the prophets. 
The story is given in 1 K 13 (‘ Bethel,’ νν.} 4+ 1% 1). 
8) + Elijah, Elisha, and Amos have nothing to say 
against the golden calves; Ehjah himself was sent 
to Bethel by the Lord (2 K 2”). 

In the reign of Ahab a Bethelite named Hiel 
rebuilt Jericho (1 K 16%). 

The splendour and importance of the sanctuary 
increased with the prosperity of the N. kingdom. 
The worship instituted by Jeroboam had the 
support of Jehu (2 K 10”); but it was under 


‘Jeroboam 11. that the great Ephraimite sanctuary 


reached the summit of its renown as ‘a royal 
sanctuary and house of the kingdom’ (Am 7"). 
It had its dignified priesthood (Aim 719) and college 
of prophets (2 K 2°; cf. 1 K 13); the ritual, the 
sacrifices, the public feasts, attained a degree of 
luxurious splendour unparalleled before. But all 
this went along with a deep-seated degradation, 
moral and religious. Amos gives a vivid picture 
of Bethel at this period. The sanctuary itself had 
become the seat of cruelty and extortion ; the sacred 
feasts, supported out of the tithes (4*),§ had de- 
generated into luxurious banquets for the nobles at 
the expense of the poor (5"). Hence the sanctuary 
of Bethel is denounced in unmeasured terms both 
by Amos and Hosea (Am 3" 44, Hos 10%); it is 
threatened with severe visitation and overthrow of 
its altar (Am 9! 3" ‘ Bethel shall come to nought’ 
[Aven] 5°).|| In Hosea, Beth-aven has become 
*The Heb. text here is to be corrected from LXX. The 
latter, however, is not its original state, for ἐπὶ τὸν Κλαυθμῶνα 
καί 15. a gloss inserted to satisfy the dubious 0°337 Sx of the 
Heb. See Budde, Richter u. Sam. pp. 20f., 89. In v.5 p39 
is in its right place. Wellhausen, Comp. p. 215, notes that 
0°23 was in the neighbourhood of Bethel (Gn 358, N32 pdx). 
t The golden calves were not of Egyptian but of native origin. 
For the popular worshipof J” under the form of an image, see Jg 
§27 174 1814.30f, ete. 
, t Driver, LOT, p. 183; Kuenen, Hinleitung, ii, p. 76 (Germ. 
ans.). 

"s oe W.R. Smith, Rel. of Semites, Ὁ. 229 ff. Gn 2821f no doubt 
justified and explained the custom of paying tithes at Bethel 
(Am 44). See above. 

{| W. R. Smith, ἐδ. p.470. Perhaps the altar was ‘a pillar 
crowned by a sort of capital bearing a bowl,’ serving as a kind 


of cresset. This would give additional force to the language of 
Amos in 91, 


BETH-EMEK 
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the desecrated name of Beth-el (415 5° 10° &):* the 
calf-worship is for the first time emphatically 
denounced as the very root of Israel’s sin. 

The prophets’ denunciations were soon fulfilled, 
for Bethel must have been involved in the general 
overthrow of the N. kingdom by the Assyrians in 
722; οἵ, Jer 48%, According to Jewish tradition, 
Shalmaneser ‘carried off the golden calf which 
was in Bethel, and departed to set it up.’ 7 

During the Captivity Bethel is mentioned as the 
residence of a priest who was despatched by the 
conquerors to teach the strangers settled there 
‘how they should fear J”’ (2 KX 1725). 

The reforming zeal of Josiah was directed against 
so much of the sanctuary as had survived the 
Assyrian devastation. The king carried to Bethel 
the ashes of idolatrous vessels from Jerusalem ; he 
defiled the altar which was still standing, but 
allowed the monument of the prophet, who had 
foretold the overthrow, to remain undisturbed (2 Καὶ 
234. 15, 17. 19), 

Among the exiles who returned from Babylon 
‘the men of Bethel’ are named (Ezr 2%=Neh 
732); and the ancient city was inhabited once more 
by the children of Benjamin (Neh 1138). In the 
fourth year of Darius a deputation was sent from 
Bethel to Jerusalem to inquire about the con- 
tinuance of the stated fasts (Zec 7°). 

In the wars of the Maccabees Bethel was one of 
the places fortified by Bacchides (1 Mac 9°°). 
F alk , 1b was captured by Vespasian in his 
campaign against Jerusalem (Jos, Jew. Wars, Iv. 
ix. 9). 

2. There was another Bethel in Judah, mentioned 
in 1 S 307, Jos 19% bina, and 1 Ch 4° Syina (ef. 
for the form 5x13). It is mentioned in the Midrash 
(Ekha ii. 3) as one of the three places in which 
Hadrian placed garrisons to arrest deserters. The 
site is unknown. G. A. COOKE. 


BETH-EMEK (poya ma ‘house of the deep 
valley’), Jos 1977, A town of Zebulun in the 
border valley, east of Acco, apparently near 
Cabul. The name has not been recovered. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETHER (792 “7 ‘mountains of cutting’—or 
‘of divisions,’ Ca 2!7).—If a proper name, the 
famous site of Bether near Jerusalem (see added 
verse of LXX Jos 1559 might be intended, the 
hill-ridge to the south being uncultivated land, 
near woods in which deer might have been found. 
Bether is celebrated for the resistance of the Jews 
to Hadrian under Bar-Cochba in A.D. 135 (see 
authorities quoted by Robinson, 672). Les. vol. 111., 
and the account in Neubauer’s Géog. Talm. s.v.). 
The site was recognised by Canon Williams at 
Bittir, south-west of Jerusalem —a village on a 
cliff in a strong position, with a ruin near it called 
‘Ruin of the Jews,’ from a tradition of a great 
Jewisli massacre at this place. See SWP vol. iii. 
sheet xvil. C. R. CONDER. 


BETHESDA (Βηθεσδά, TR), Jn 5°.—A pool at 
Jerusalem, by the προβατική or ‘sheep place’ 
(market or gate), having five porches or cloisters. 
In 8 and L the name is given as Bethzatha (comp. 
the name of Bezetha for the north quarter of 
Jerusalem), in B it is Bethsaida. It appears to 
have had steps from the cloisters, and the water 
was at times ‘troubled.’ The account of the 


* The LXX points }1& M2 as JIN M3, and transliterates olxes 
"Ny, Hos 415 53 105(8) 124; Aquila renders olxes ἀνωφιλοῦς. 
Targ. on Hos 415 58 gives Sama. Oyril, in Hos, (Opera, vol. iii. 
p. 145, ed. 1638), connects οἶκος "Ὧν {Ξε τέμενος λυ) with 
Heliopolis. 

+ Seder ‘Olam, ch. xxii. 

1 Probably the Chesil (5°p3) of Jos 1630 is a textual error for 


this same Bethel (cf. notes in Haupt’s Sacred Bks, of OT inU.cit.), | sheet xvii. 


| above the valley of Rephaim. 


angel troubling the waters (v.‘) is omitted in x 
B and D, but occurs in A C*, the Vulgate, the 
Peshitta, etc. It may therefore be thought that 
the troubling of the waters had a natural cause. 
The site is not definitely fixed by the description. 
The Sheep Gate was north of the Temple, but a 
place where the flocks were gathered for watering 
may be intended. The most probable derivation 
of the name seems to be from ππῶν Π3 Betheshdah, 
‘house of the stream’ (see under PISGAH, and 
Gesen. Lex. s.v.). The traditions as to Bethesda 
have varied. In the 4th century it was placed 
(Onomasticon, s.v. Bethesda) at the Twin Pools, in 
the ditch at the north-west angle of Antonia, one 
of these being the Sheep Pool and the other that 
with porches, the fifth of which was supposed to 
divide the two; but this pool was very probably 
made in the fosse at a later period (2nd or 6th 
century A.D.). In the 12th century Bethesda was 
shown farther north, at the Piscina Interior west 
of St. Anne. It is now shown at the Borke? 
Israil, part of the northern fosse immediately east 
of the Twin Pools; but here, again, the masonry 
is of later date than that of the Herodian walls of 
the Temple. A more probable site for Bethesda ia 
the Virgin’s Pool (Gihon and En-rogel), the only 
natural spring of Jerusalem, at the foot of the 
Ophel slope south-east of the Temple, as proposed 
by Robinson. ‘This answers the requirements that 
it still presents the phenomenon of intermittent 
‘troubling of the water,’ which overflows from a 
natural syphon under the cave, and that it is still 
the custom of the Jews to bathe in the waters of 
the cave, when this overflow occurs, for the cure 
of rheumatism and of other disorders. It is also 
still the place where the flocks are gathered for 
watering. A long flight of steps leads to the 
cave, and the débris is heaped up round these, so 
that it is impossible to say whether any buildings 
existed round the cavern. A Greek text of late 
date was found by Tobler built into the masonry 
near. The name, ‘house of the stream,’ would be 
suitable for this site, whence a stream flowed to 
Siloam. See SIVP, Jerusalem vol., s.v. ‘Ain Umm 
ed Deraj; also Westcott and Hort’s N.Z7. App. 76°. 
C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-EZEL (yx n°3), Mic 1!.—Perhaps ‘ place 
near,’ see AVm: mentioned with Zaanan and 
Shaphir. It seems to have been a place in the 
Philistine plain, but the site is unknown. Accord- 
ing to some it is=Azel of Zee 14°, 

C. ἢ. CONDER. 

BETH-GADER (713 na), 1 Ch 2°, mentioned 
with Bethlehem and Kiriath-jearim. It may be 
the same as Geder, Jos 1915, 


BETH-GAMUL (Sin: ma), Jer 48%,—A place 
in Moab, noticed with Dibon, Kiriathaim, and 
Beth-meon. It is now the ruin Umm el-Jemdédl, 
towards the east of the plateau, south of Medeba— 
a site where a Nabatzean inscription was found by 
Warren, which may date about the 2nd cent. A.D. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-GILGAL (Nel 12°, AV ‘house of Gilgal’), 
perhaps identical with Gilgal to the east of Jericho. 
See GILGAL. 


BETH-HACCHEREM (o727 ma ‘place of the 
vineyard’), Neh 314, Jer 61. It appears to have 
had a commanding position for a beacon or 
ensign. ‘Tradition fixed on Herodium south of 
Bethlehem, probably because it was a conspicuous 
site near Tckoa, with which it is noticed. A 
possible site is ‘Ain Kdrim west of Jerusalem, 
where there are vineyards. On the hill to the 
east are the remarkable stone cairns which stand 
See SWP vol. 111, 
C. R. CONDER. 
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BETH-HARAM 


BETH-JESHIMOTH 


BETH-HARAM (ΟΠ m2, AV Beth-aram) was 
situated ‘in the valley-plain of the Jordan’ (Jos 
13°7), In Nu 8256 Bethharan. Its site has been 
recovered at Tell Rameh at the mouth of the Wddy 
Heshbaén, 6 miles east from the familiar bathing- 
place of pilgrims in the Jordan. According to 
Tristram it retains its old name, and is still known as 
Beit-Harran (Land of Moab, p. 348). Eusebius de- 
scribes it as Betharamphtha. Jos. calls it Amathus 
(Ant. XVI. x. 6). It was rebuilt and fortified by 
Herod Antipas when he became tetrarch, and in 
honour of the Roman empress was called Livias 
or Libias. Merrill (Hast of the Jordan, p. 383) 
gives good reasons for believing that it was in the 
palace here that Herod celebrated his birthday by 
the feast recorded (Mt 14°", Mk 671-8), and that the 
Baptist’s head was brought hither from Macherus, 
some 20 miles south. A. HENDERSON. 


BETH-HARAN (j77 13), Nu 32%.—See BETH- 
HARAM. 


BETH-HOGLAH (abin ma ‘place of the part- 
ridge’), Jos 15°18". IntheJericho plain. Nowthe 
large spring called ‘Ain Hajlah, ‘ partridge spring,’ 
south-east of Jericho. Close by is the monastery 
called Kasr Hajlah, occupied by Greek monks, but 
which in 1874 was still a fine medieval ruin, with 
frescoes of the 12th cent., since destroyed. See 
SWP vol. iii. sheet xviii. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-HORON (jitin-ma ‘place of caves’ 3). — 
In 1 Ch 7% RV we read that Sheerah, daughter of 
Ephraim, built ‘ Beth-horon, the nether and the 
upper, and Uzzen-Sheerah.’ Her name possibly 
survives in Bezt-Sira = Uzzen-Sheerah, and certainly 
the other two places ascribed to her still exist, 
with their old appellations but little changed. 
Their survival and their historical importance are 
due to their position. 

From the valley of Aijalon three gorges break 
through the steep wall of the western front of the 
central range of Palestine. The northernmost of 
these is the pass to E]-Jib (Gibeon), up which, always 
the easiest approach from the west to the Jewish 
capital, a well-trodden path leads, in about fifty 
minutes, to Beit-ir et-Tahta or Lower Beth-horon. 
It stands on a ridge, about 1240 ft. above the sea, 
with the remains of a castle near. Crossing a 
small wady, and mounting a long and steep ascent, 
rocky and rough, but with the rock in places cut 
into steps, the traveller after an hour’s climb 
reaches Beit-vir el-f£éka or Upper Beth-horon, 
which stands 1730 ft. above the sea, on a mountain 
spur with a deep valley both to north and south. 
The village is small, but exhibits traces of ancient 
walls and foundations, and to the east of it is a 
reservoir, apparently of great antiquity. 

So situated, the B.s could not fail to be con- 
nected with the march and retreat of armies. 
‘Throughout history we see hosts swarming up 
this avenue or swept down it in flight.’ More 
than one memorable battle takes its name from B. 
(see below). Thrice the two towns were fortified 
—by Solomon (1 I< 917, 2 Ch 8°), by the Syrian 
general Bacchides (1 Mac 950, Jos. Ané. XII. i. 3), 
and by the Jews against Holofernes (Jth 4*5), 
‘t was by B. that Cestius Gallus advanced in the 
first onset of the Roman armies on Jerusalem, and 
down its gorge he was driven in rout by the in- 
surgent Jews (Jos. IVars, Il. xix. 1, 8). And B. 
saw the first Crusaders march to Jerusalem; and 
saw Richard, in the third Crusade, in vain try to 
force a passage by the same route. 

A further importance attached to the two towns 
as frontier posts. Both Upper and Nether Beth- 


horon were either on, or close to, the boundary | 
between Benjamin and Ephraim, being reckoned | Sea. 


the possession of the latter tribe (Jos 165 181% ¥ 
2177, 1 Ch 6%). After the rupture of the king- 
dom they naturally fell to Israel. The absence of 
mention of them in Ezra and Nehemiah may indi- 
cate that they did not form part of the Return 
settlement, though they must have been close on 
its frontier. If the designation of Sanballat (‘the 
Horonite’) connects him with B. (and not rather 
with Horonaim), this would be conclusive of its 
dependence on Samaria. But under the Maccabees, 
about B.C. 161, we find B. described as ‘a village 
of Judea’ (Jos. Ant. XII vii. 1), though it was not 
till sixteen years later that the district in which 
it lay was formally transferred by the Syrian 
monarch. 

LiTERATURE.—Robinson, BRP iii. 59, with references there to 
patristic and other writers; Smith, Hist. Geog. of the Holy Land, 
210, 213, 254; Baedeker, Pal. and Syria, 142; Stanley, Sin. and 
Pal 212. 

BATTLES OF BETHHORON. — The Gibeonites, 
being besieged by the five kings, had summoned 
Joshua to their relief. By a forced march he 
obeyed the summons. At sunrise ‘he was already 
in the open ground at the foot of the heights of 
Gibeon,’ and the battle began. It had three stages. 

The Canaanites were thrown into dismay by the 
shout and the sudden onset of Israel, and broke, 
fiying up the rocky ascent to Upper B. (Jos 1010), 

But they made no stay there, and we next see 
them in headlong flight down the other side of the 
ridge towards Lower Β., while a terrible storm 
raged, and contributed more to their defeat than 
even the pursuit of the Israelites (v.1). 

It is here that the prose narrative is interrupted 
by the quotation from the Book of Jashar, where 
‘the hero appears in the ancient song of the Book 
of Heroes,’ standing on the crest of the hill with 
outstretched hand and spear, calling to the sun to 
stand still upon Gibeon, and the moon in the valley 
of Aijalon (v.14), 

‘In the lengthened day thus given to Joshua’s 
pe comes the third stage,’ the hiding of the 
sings in the cave of Makkedah, where they were 
guarded while the pursuit of their beaten forces 


lasted, and were then put to death (νν. 1631), 


The second battle of Beth-horon was won by 
Judas Maccabszeus over Seron, ‘a prince of the 
army of Syria.’ Judas, born at Modin, in the 
neighbourhood, must have foreseen his advantage 
from the nature of the ground, as he saw the 
Syrians ‘coming near to the going up of Beth- 
horon.’ But he trusted more to the help of 
J”, and, encouraging his scanty host by reminding 
them that ‘the victory of battle standeth not 
in the multitude of a host, but strength cometh 
from heaven,’ he ‘leapt suddenly’ upon the foe, 
and drove them down to the plain. This was 
in B.C. 166. Five years later he won another 
victory on the same ground over Nicanor (1 Mac 
313-24 799-50, Jos, Ant, XII. vii. 1, x. 5.). 

A. 5. AGLEN. 

BETHINK.—In 1 Καὶ 8%, 2 Ch 6 Ὁ. occurs as a 
reflex. verb in the obsol. sense of ‘ to take thought,’ 
‘to come to oneself’: ‘if they shall b. themselves 

. and repent’ (25-5y avin ‘bring back to heart.’ 
See the same phrase in Dt 4539 ‘consider it in thine 
heart,’ RV ‘lay it to thine heart’; 30! ‘call to 
mind’; Is 4419 ‘none considereth in his heart,’ RV 
‘calleth to mind’; 468 [Sy] ‘ bring again to mind’ ; 
La 37! ‘recall to mind’). Cf. Lk 15} ‘ when he 
came to himself’ (Gr. els ἑαυτὸν ἐλθών). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BETH-JESHIMOTH (in AV also Jesimoth) (‘3 
mien, ‘the place of the desert’), the S. limit of the 
encampment on ‘the plains of Moab’ at the close 
of the journeyings, Nu 33%. In Jos 12° it is men- 
tioned as in theS. of the Arabah towards the Dead 
In 13” it is assigned to Reuben, the ‘ slopes 


BETH-LE-APHRAH 
of Pisgah’ being mentioned immediately before it ; 
and in Ezk 25° it is spoken of as belonging to Moab. 
Eusebius places it 10 miles 8. of Jericho, and Jos. 
(Jewish Wars, IV. vii. 6) refers to Βησιμώθ in that 
direction. Some ruins and a well at the N.E. end 
of the Dead Sea bear the name of Suwaimeh, which 
is considered as a modification of Jeshimoth; and 


this situation suits the requirements of the biblical 
narrative. A. T, CHAPMAN, 


BETH-LE-APHRAH (meybma2, AV ‘house of 
Aphrah’).—The name of a town apparently in 
Phil. territory, whose site is quite unknown (Mic 
1°), In the call ‘at B. roll thyself in the dust,’ 
there is a double play upon words, ‘A phrah contain- 
ing a punning allusion to ‘Aphar (dust) and w>2nq 
(roll thyself) to 725s (Philistine). It seems out of 
the question to identify the place with Ophrah of 
Benjamin (Jos 1899). See &. A. Smith, Zwelve 
Prophets, 383 f. J. A. SELBIE. 


BETH-LEBAOTH (nixad mz), Jos 195 ‘house of 
lionesses’?— A town of Simeon near Sharuhen. 
Unknown. (See BETH-BIRI.) 


BETHLEHEM (on) n'a ‘ place of bread’). — Two 
paces so named in Palestine are noticed in the 


1. Bethlehem Judah, called also Ephrathah, the 
home of David, 5 miles S. of Jerusalem. Itis now a 
small white town on a spur running out east from 
the watershed. The inhabitants are Christians, 
and wear a peculiar costume. At the east end of 
the town is the Church of the Nativity and 
attached monastery, standing above the orchards 
of figs and olives, and the vineyards which surround 
this prosperous village. The church is perhaps 
the oldest in existence founded for orthodox Greek 
rites : the pillars are those of Constantine’s Basilica, 
commenced about A.D. 330; the mosaics on the 
wall above belong to the 12th cent. The oak 
roof was given by Edward 11. To the north is 
the Latin chapel, and under this the cave-chapel, 
in which Jerome is said to have lived while writing 
the Vulgate. The Cave of the Nativity, under the 
choir of the ancient Basilica, is the only site 
(excepting the chapel on Olivet) connected with 


| 


the history of Christ, which is noticed before the 


establishment of Christianity by Constantine. 


A 


cave in Bethlehem, supposed to mark the ‘inn’ of | 


the Nativity, is noticed by Justin Martyr in the 
2nd cent. A.D. (Trypho, 78): it was known to 


Origen, and appears to have been found, in the | 


2. + 


4th century A.D., consecrated to Tammuz, and | 


standing in a grove, which was cut down when 
the place was reconsecrated by queen Tlelena. 
An ‘inn’ at Bethlehem is possibly referred to in 
Jer41?7(RVm), the place being on one of the high- 
ways to the south. In the Hebron hills there are 
many rock-cut stables for cattle, which resemble 
the cave under the choir at Bethlehem, which 
possesses a rock-cut recess that may have been a 
manger. 

Some scholars suppose Bethlehem to take its 
name from Lakhmu, a deity noticed in the Assyrian 
account of the Creation, but itis not known that 
he was adored in Palestine. Under the name 
Ephrath, L. is noticed in Jacob’s time (Gn 351% 19 
487, if the gloss ‘the same is B.’ is correct), but it is 
not mentioned in the Book of Joshua (except in the 
added verse, LXX Jos 1059). The name Bethlehem 
first occurs in 1 Καὶ 16. The cemetery is noticed 
in 2S 237, and the well in 2 αὶ 231+" The tra- 
ditional site of this well is a rock-cut cistern north- 
west of the town. Bethlehem is ill supplied with 
water, and depends mainly on the Roman aque- 
duct tunnelled through the hill. The most. prob- 
able site is a well to the south in the valley. 
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The family of Caleb spread to Bethlehem (1 Ch 
19. 24.61.53); the Philistines held the city in the 
time of Saul (2 8 234, 1 Ch 11%"); the well is 
then described as being ‘at the gate.’ Bethlehem 
was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch 11°), and occu- 
pied by the Jews after the Captivity (Ezr 2, Neh 
7°56), In the 8th cent. B.c. (Mic 5%) it appears tc 
have been a small place, still known by its old 
name Ephrathah, as well as by the later (comp. Ru 
2+ 411), but possessing cornfields and—in Jeremiah’s 
age—an inn(?). Whether Bethlehem is intended in 
Ps 1325 as a place where the ark was supposed to 
be, appears doubtful. The birth of Christ at 
Bethlehem is noticed in Mt 91.56.8 Uk 9.10 
The manger was not in the inn (Lk 27), but prob- 
ably belonged toit. The Gospels refer to Micah (5°) 
as prophesying the birth of Messiah at the home 
of David. 

The city was sacred to Christians from the 
earliest times, and the first care of the Crusaders 
was to secure the safety of its Christian population 
in A.D. 1099, before Jerusalem was taken. It was 
subsequently made a bishopric. One of the most 
remarkable Christian texts 15 that on the font 
in the Basilica, which is said, with true modesty, 
to have been presented by ‘those whose names 
are known to the Lord.’ The glass frescoes 
are of high interest, and were presented by 
Michael Comuenos in the 12th cent. A.D. The 
crests of knights who visited the church in the 
Middle Ages are drawn upon the shafts of the 
Basilica pillars. For a study of this church, see 
de Vogiié, Lglises de la Palestine, and SIVP vol. 
111. sheet xvii. For population, sce PALESTINE. 

2. Bethlehem of Zebulun. Jos 19!°, and perhaps 
Jg 12°-©,—Now the village Beit Lahm, in the low 
hills, 7 miles N.W. of Nazareth. SJVP vol. ii. sh. v. 

C. RK. CONDER. 

BETHLEHEMITE (‘on$7 m3), a native of Beth- 
lehem, is applied to Jesse in 1 8 161-8 17°, and to 
Elhanan in 2 8 21% In 1 Ch 20° also we should 

rob. read ‘nda ma for MT opbny. See ELHANAN, 

ΛΗΜΙ. J. A. SELBIE, 


BETH-LOMON (Βαιθλωμῶν), 1 Es 5'7.—For Beth. 
lehem of Judah. 


BETH -MAACAH (πρὺρ m2).— A descriptive 
epithet of the city of Abel, 2S 20, where ‘Abel 
and B.’ should be ‘ Abel of B.’ (ef. 1 IK 16:9, 2 K 15%), 
See ABEL, No. 1. 


BETH - MARCABOTH (nomeq na ‘place of 
chariots’), Jos 19°, 1 Ch 4%.—A city of Simeon 
in the southern plains, near Ziklag, deserted in 
David’s time. The site is unknown. 


BETH-MEON.—See BAAL-MEON. 


BETH-MERHAK (pmiza mz), 2 S 15 RV, for 
the AV ‘a place that was far off’; RVm ‘the Far 
House.’—Stade and others understand it to mean 
the last house of the city. No town so called is 
known between Jerusalem and Jericho. 


BETH-MILLO (ὧς 96 RVm; 2 K 12°? AVm, text 
‘house of Millo’).—See MILLO. 


BETH-NIMRAH (7793 m3), ‘place of leopard.’ 
In Nu 32? Nimrah. See v.**, Jos 13°7.—The same 
as Nimrim, Is 186, Now the ruined mound Tell 
Nimrin, at the foot of the mountains opposite 
Jericho. A good-sized stream flows N. of the mound 
to join the Jordan. The town, with others in the 
Shittim plain, belonged to Gad; the only city in 
this region assigned to Reuben being Beth-jesht- 
moth, south of the plain. In the 4th cent. A.D. 
Nimrim was known (Onomasticon, s.v. Betham. 
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naram) as lying 5 Roman miles north of Livias 
(Tell er-Rameh). Sce SEP vol. i. s.v. Tell 
Nimrin. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-PAZZEZ (pss na), Jos 197.—A town of 
Issachar near Engannim and Enhaddah. The 
name has not been recovered. 


BETH-PELET (nbs nz), RV; in AV Beth-palet, 
Jos 15°. Beth-phelet, Neh 11°°.—The Paltite 
(05), 2S 23°5, called by scribal error Pelonite in 
1 Ch 115 27, was an inhabitant of this place. 
The site was south of Beersheba, but is unknown. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-PEOR (ἦν na), Dt 3° 4% 34°, Jos 13”. 
See BAAL-PEOR (Nu 25* ὃ and PEOR (Nu 23°8),—A 
Moabite town given to Reuben. The ‘top of Peor’ 
commanded a view of the Jeshimon west of the Dead 
Sea, and seven altars were here erected by Balak. 
The Shittim Valley was ‘ over against Beth-peor,’ 
and from Nebo the body of Moses is said to have 
been taken to a valley in Moab, ‘ over against Beth- 
peor,’ which was not the Arabah or Shittim Valley. 

he name of Peor has not been found east of 
Jordan, but the site is placed near Heshbon in the 
Onomasticon (s.v. Abarim and Fogor). There is no 
doubt that Beth-peor was named from Baal-peor 
(my5), the god of the Moabites and Midianites ; 
and a possible site for the ‘top of Peor’ is the 
cliff at Minyeh, south of Wady Jedeideh (probably 
Bamoth Baal) and of Pisgah (Nebo). The three 
points of view of the Israelhte camp (Nu 23) were 
evidently on the edge of the Moabite plateau, 
whence alone Shittim was visible; and the view 
from Nebo appears (v.}%) to have been less extensive 
than from the other two sites, so that ridges ex- 
tending farther west than Nebo would meet the 
requirement. This applies to the ridge above 
Wady Jedeideh, and to the ridge of Minyeh, the 
latter being the most southern, and extending 
farthest west. From it we may suppose (Nu 
2418-21) were seen Edom, Amalek, and the ‘ nest of 
the Kenite’ on a crag, indicating a position in the 
south of Moab, whence Edom and the conspicuous 
knoll of Yukin (Cain) are seen. The name Min- 
yeh is connected with a legend, and means ‘ wish- 
Ing, being the name of a deity, Meni (Is 651). 
Seven circles, including central altar-stones, still 
exist at the edge of the cliff. Farther east is a 
remarkable circle, with three standing stones, at 
a place called el-Mareighadt, or ‘the smeared 
things ’—evidently an ancient place of worship. 
Round the circle are numerous erect stones, and 
to the north a large group of cromlechs. This 
site, on the same ridge with Minyeh, may repre- 
sent the old Beth-peor or ‘temple of Peor,’ 
while Minyeh itself represents the ‘top of Peor.’ 
To the south of the ridge is the fine ravine of 
the Zerka M&in— probably Nahaliel or the 
‘valley of God,’ and this would be a natural site 
for the burial of Moses in a valley ‘over against 
Beth-peor.’ 

In the added verse of the LXX, after Jos 15°, a 
Peor in Judah is noticed. This was also known 
in the 4th cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s.v. Fogor) 
as near Bethlehem. It is the present ruin Faghiir, 
north-west of Bethlehem, and, though named from 
the same deity, is quite a distinct site. 

Lirerature.—IMem. East Pal. Survey, vol. i., for Minyeh and 


El-Mareighat, under those names, and Mem. West Pal. Survey, 
vol. 111. sheet xvii. for the Judean sitee C, R. CONDER. 


BETHPHAGE (Βηθφαγή), Mt 211, Mk 11}, Lk 
19.—A village near Bethany, which see. The 
site is unknown. The name means ‘place of 
figs.’ See Neubauer, Géog. Tal. s.v. for the Tal- 
mudiec notices, which do not, however, suffice to fix 
the site. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-RAPHA (x51 n°3), perhaps ‘house of the 
giant,/1Ch4™. Perhaps not a geographical name. 
See REPHAIM. 


BETH-REHOB (ainvma, ὁ οἶκος ‘PaaB, Jg 18%, 
28 105, in v.28 ‘Rehob’; apparently also Rehob 
of Nu 13*!).—A district of Syria near Hamath. 
From its situation in the valley in which lay Dan, 
or Laish (Jg 187%), Robinson was led to suggest 
Hunin, which commands the plain of Hfileh. If 
Rehob means a ‘broad place’ or ‘ boulevard,’ it 
could hardly be at Hunin. Thomson would place 
Beth-rehob at Banias. (See REHOB.) 

A. HENDERSON. 

BETHSAIDA (Βηθσαιδά, ‘House of Sport,’ or 
‘Fisher-home’).—Opinion is much divided as to 
whether this was the name of two places, or only 
of one, on the northern shore of the Sea of Galilee. 
That one Lb. stood to the east of the Jordan, near 
its entrance into the lake, in the district of Lower 
Gaulonitis, is beyond dispute. It was this village, 
‘situated at the Lake of Gennesaret,’ that Philip 
‘advanced to the dignity of a city, and called it 
by the name of Julias, the same name with Cesar’s 
daughter’ (Jos. Ant. XVIII. 11. 1; see also Ant. 
XVIII. iv. 6; BJ il. ix. 1: I. x. 7 ees ee 
73; and Jerome, Com. on Matthew, 16%). This 
corresponds to Bethsaida of Lk 9, near which was 
the ‘desert place’ of Mt 14% and Mk 6*!, where the 
5000 were fed. Codex αὶ stands alone, possibly as 
the result of an interpolation, in describing the 
scene of this miracle as near ‘to Tiberias.’ In this 
neighbourhood also probably lay the ‘desert place’ 
where the 4000 were also miraculously supplied, 
whence Jesus sailed with his disciples to ‘the parts 
of Dalmanutha,’ in ‘the borders of Magadan’ or 
‘Magdala,’ returning thence ‘to the other side,’ 
‘to BY (Mt 1582-89, Mik 81-22), 

As to the existence of a second B., west of the 
Jordan, on the lake shore, there is great diversity 
of opinion; but where such authorities as Reland, 
Robinson, Stanley, and Tristrain agree, there is at 
least a presumption in their favour. Thomson 
(Land and Book, ii. p. 423) suggests that the 
Jordan may have divided the town, the western 
part being ‘in Galilee,’ the eastern part being that 
‘which Philip repaired and called Julias.’ In 
Smith (DB, art. ‘ Bethsaida’), it is suggested that 
‘if there was only one Bb. it was probably near the 
mouth of the Jordan, and perhaps, like Kerak 
(Tarichza), surrounded by the river, and so liable 
to be included at one period in Galilee, and at 
another in Gaulonitis.’ G. A. Smith (/ist. Geog. 
P. 458) says: ‘B. in Galilee need not mean that it 
ay W. of the Jordan, as the province of Galilee 
ran right round the lake, and included most of the 
level coast-land on the E.’ But none of these 
suggestions quite satisfies the requirements of the 
Gospel story. The feeding of the 5000 took place 
on the other side of the sea from Capernaum, near 
b. Julias. Thence Jesus sent His disciples ‘to go 
before him unto the other side, to B.’ (Mk 6%). 
John (6017) describes them as going ‘ over the sea to- 
wards Capernaum.’ Β., whither they were sent, 
and Capernaum, were therefore practically in the 
same direction from the place where they em- 
barked. This could not be true of B. Juhas and 
Capernaum, even if the latter were at Tell Hum, 
which is most unlikely (see CAPERNAUM). If, on 
the other hand, Capernaum were at Khan Minyeh, 
and B. say at e¢-7dbgha, the direction from the E. 
coast would be practically identical, and a very 
slight deflection from its course by the storm 
would be sufficient to bring the boat to land in 
Gennesaret. Again, it would be difficult to prove 
that the ‘ province of Galilee ran right round the 
lake.’ Josephus is indeed guilty of confusion in 


' speaking of Judas of Gamala, who headed a revolt 
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against the Romans, now as a Gaulonite (Ant. 
XVI. i. 1) and again as a Galilean (Ané. XVII. 
i. 6), but nowhere does he indicate that the district 
of Gamala belonged to Galilee. It is true that 
subsequently, for military purposes, Gamala, ‘as 
the strongest city in these parts,’ was put under 
Josephus along with the two Galilees (B/ I. xx. 4), 
but he was careful to distinguish what belonged to 
the different provinces. Thus he says that along 
with other cities ‘in Gaulonitis’ he fortified 
Gamala (BJ τι. xx. 6). Jesusretired to BL. on hear- 
ing of the murder of John the Baptist, and the 
presumption is that he went out of the jurisdiction 
of Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee. 11 B. 
Julias had been in the province of Galilee, Philip 
would hardly have ventured to interfere with 
it. But Josephus explicitly says it was in 
‘Lower Gaulonitis’ (B/ 11. 1x. 1). For ‘B. of 
Galilee’ we must therefore turn to westward of 
the Jordan. 

B. Julias has usually been identified with et-Zell, 
a considerable ruin situated E. of the Jordan, just 
where the river leaves the hills, and enters the 
plain of el-Batetha. In the absence of any definite 
proof, however, it is natural to suppose that the 
city, ‘Fisher-home,’ stood much nearer the lake. 
This supposition is supported by the existence of 
an ancient site, by the mouth of the river, close to 
the shore, called Mas‘adiyeh, wherein we may 
detect some resemblance to the old name. The 
remark of Josephus (6/ U1. x. 7) that the Jordan 
‘passes by the city of Julias’ into the Sea of 
Galilee would apply to either of these sites, but 
perhaps most appropriately to the latter. Atten- 
tion may be drawn to the abounding grass, cover- 
ing the rich plain, and running up like a wave 
of emerald over the lower slopes of the E. hills. 
There is no place round the lake where the natural 
luxuriance was so likely to eall forth John’s 
remark, ‘now there was much grass in the place.’ 
The Arab. barriyeh ‘the wilderness,’ or wild graz- 
ing land beyond the cultivated plots surrounding 
the town, doubtless corresponds to the ‘desert 
place’ of the Gospels. 

The inost probable site for ‘B. of Galilee,’ as yet 
suggested, 1s e¢-Tdbgha (Heptapegon ?) on the N. W. 
shore of the Sea of Galilee. It lies in a little vale, 
bordering a beautiful curve in the beach, E. of the 
rocky promontory of Vell ‘Arevmeh,—the monkish 
‘Mensa Christi,’—which forms the N.E. boundary 
of the plain of Gennesaret. Capernaum (Kh&n 
Minyeh) to the south-west, and Chorazin (Kardseh) 
among the hills to the north-east, B. would here 
occupy the middle position, probably indicated by 
the order in which Jesus refers to these cities 
(Mt 117-8), This seems to be confirmed by Willi- 
bald (A.D. 722), who, coming from Magdala through 
Gennesaret, passed first Capernaum, then B., 
whence he went on to Chorazin. Perhaps also 
a reminiscence of the ancient name is found in that 
of the local shrine of Sheikh ‘Aly es-Saiyddin 
‘Sheikh ‘Aly of the Fishermen.’ Copious streams 
of water from the warm springs on the E. edge of 
the vale served in time past to drive several mills 
on the shore, being conducted thither by aqueduets. 
now crumbling and covered with ferns and ivy. 
They also afforded supplies, led round the W. pro- 
montory, to water part of the plain of Genne- 
saret (see art. CAPERNAUM). ‘The vale is ex- 
tremely fertile, and has been chosen by the Prus- 
sian Catholie Pal. Socicty as the site of B., for the 
establishment of a religious colony. The shallow 
water round the little bay literally swarms with 
fish, attracted thither by the warm water from 
the springs. 
Bateiha, near the other B., are to this day favour- 
ite haunts of the fishermen from Tiberias. 

W. EwIne. 


This place, and the coast of e- | 


BETHSHAN (158 312% 2, 2 § 21, 1 Mac 5%? 12%. 41) 
= Betlshean. 


BETH-SHEAN (in OT jxv-ra or 79: ; in Apocr. 
Βαιθσάν, 1 Mac 5°? 12, or Βεθσά, 1 Mac 12*, also 
Σκυθῶν πόλις, 2 Mae 12°, ef. v.°° Jth 3; in Jos. also 
Σκυθόπολις ; in some class. writers, as Pliny, HN 
v. 74, and on coins Nysa. In modern Arab. 
Beisan).—A town between the Little Hermon and 
Gilboa ranges, on a plain about 300 ft. above the 
valley of the Jordan, and about 3 miles to the W. 
of that river. The old town was built on the 
basaltic plain now occupied by the small village of 
Beisan and the tell or mound to the N. of it. To 
the S. is a large extent of marsh, between which 
and the town runs an ancient road leading from 
the N. end of the Jordan to Jenin. ‘The tell is 
bounded on the N. by the river Jalud, beyond 
which the ancient sepulchres still exist. Both 
mound and plain are covered with the ruins of 
temples, walls, and a large amphitheatre. In OT 
Beth-shean does not play an important part, 
ἜΣ because, although according to ‘the 
oldest book of Heb. history’ it was apportioned to 
Manasseh (Jos 17-16, ef. 1 Ch 7”), it remained in 
the hands of its own people (Jg 1%). Aiter the 
battle of Gilboa the bodies of Saul and his sons 
were carried by the Philistines to Beth-shean, 
and there fastened to the wall (or in the ‘broad 
place’), whence they were removed later by the 
men of Jabesh-gilead (1 Καὶ 3118, 2§ 2112). In the 
reign of Solomon the city seems to have given its 
name to a district (1 Kk 412). 

The name Scythopolis given to this city as early 
as the 3rd cent. B.C. seems to contain a trace of an 
invasion of Scyths mentioned in Herodotus, 1. 105 
(ef. Pliny, HN v. 74), or to be due to the use of the 
word ‘Scyths’ to denote barbarians generally. In 
the 3rd cent. B.C. Seythopolis paid tribute to the 
Ptolemies. In 218 it surrendered to Antiochus the 
Great. About a century later it fell into the hands 
of John Hyreanus, but was taken from the Jews 
by Pompey, restored by Gabinius, and became an 
ἘΠ town of the Rom. Emp. and one of the 
most important cities in the Decapolis. In the 4th 
cent. A.D. it was the seat of a bishopric. 


LITERATURE.—For description of the site—SW/P ii. 101-114; 
Robinson, Later BR 326-332. For history —Schirer, HJP 
τι. i. 110ff.; Jos. Ant. and Jewish Wars. 

G. W. THATCHER. 

BETH-SHEMESH (vv ma ‘temple of the sun’). 
—Three places so named oceur in the OT in Pal. 
fog Po 2 1S. Ge ie 45} 45 Ch 
65, 2 Ch 28!=Irshemesh of Jos 194, a city of 
Judah given to the Levites, and afterwards in- 
cluded in Dan. It was here that the ark rested 
by a stone (sce ABEL), and it was a chief city of 
Solomon’s provinee of Dan. Amaziah was here 
captured by Jchoash of Israel, and the Philistines 
took it in the time of Ahaz. It is the present 
ruin ‘Ain Shems, in the valley of Sorek 8.E. of 
Zorah. (SWP vol. 111. sheet xvii.) 2. Jos 1955, 
a city of Naphtali in Upper Galilee. See Jg 1%. 
The site is unknown. 3. Jos 197%. A city in 
Issachar. The site is also doubtful. There is a 
Tell esh-Shemsiyeh in the Jordan Valley, but it 
seems to be too far north to be in Issaehar, 
although its proximity to Tabor would perhaps 
suit (Pal. Survey Map, sheet ix.) 

It is to be noted that No. 1 is specially noticed 
(2 K 14) as belonging to Judah, to distinguish it 
from the other sites. Bethshemite occurs as 
gentilic derivative from this name in 1 § 63%. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-SHEMESH.—‘ The pillars of Beth -she- 
mesh that is in the land of Egypt’ (Jer 43”).— 
The LXX, being written in Egypt, gives simply 
τοὺς στύλους ᾿Ηλίου πόλεως τοὺς ἐν "Ὧν, ‘the pillars of 
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Heliopolis that are at On.’ The place is therefore 
On in Lower Egypt. Like Heliopolis, ‘ city of the 
sun,’ Beth-shemesh, ‘ house of the sun,’ is here a 
translation of Per Ra‘, ‘house of the sun,’ the 
sacred or temple name of On. The pillars, στύλοι, 
niayd, must be the obelisks characteristic of the 
worship of Ra, the sun-god. See AVEN and ON. 
F,. Lu. GRIFFITH. 
BETH-SHITTARH (nen na), ‘ place of the acacia,’ 
Jg 7.—In the vicinity of Abel-meholah. It is 
the present Shutta, a village on a knoll, in the 
Jezreel Valley. See SWL vol. 11. sheet ix. 
C. R. CONDER. 
BETHSURA (Βαιθσούρα), 1 Mac 439. 61 61. 26. 31. 49.50 
952 1014 116 147, 2 Mac. 131% 22.—The Greek form 
of Bethzur. In 2 Mac 11° Bethsuron. 


BETH-TAPPUAH (m5mna), ‘place of apples,’ 
Jos 15°.—In the Hebron mountains, a town of 
Judah (see Tappuah in 1 Ch 2%). Now the 
village Taffih, west of Hebron. SIVP vol. 11]. 
sheet xxi. C. R. CONDER. 


BETHUEL (5yinn). — The son of Nahor and 
Mileah, nephew of Abraham, and father of Laban 
and Rebecca (Gn 2273 2415. 24. 47..50, 9520 982-5), In 
Gn 28° (P) he is called ‘ Bethuel the Syrian’ (ΠΝ). 
While frequently mentioned, he only appears in 
person in the narrative of the betrothal of Rebecca 
to Isaac, and even then his son Laban is the prin- 
cipal agent in the transaction.* This may have 
been due to a usage which gave a brother a special 
interest in the reputation and disposal of his 
sister (cf. Gn 3451-5, 2 8 13-27); Jos. (Ant. 
i, xvi. 2) speaks of Bethuel as dead at the time. 

ike ΝΜ ΤΟΥ: 

BETHUEL (5y:nz), 1 Ch 4%. Bethul (bina), Jos 
194\—A town of Simeon, noticed with Hormah, 
apparently S. of Beersheba. The site is unknown. 
See BETHEL 2. 


BETHUL (5:2), Jos 194,:—See BETHUEL. 


BETHULIA (Βαιτουλουά), Jth 4%7 G11. 18.14 71.7. 
10. 13. 21-1 310,__A town near Dothan, on a hill over- 
looking the plain, with springs in the valley. The 
site was unknown in later times, and placed at 
Safed, in Galilee, in the Middle Ages. The village 
of Jfithilich answers in position to these require- 
ments, being south of Dothan, on a hill at the 
edge of the plain. See SW P vol. 11. sheet x1. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-ZACHARIAS (Βαιθξαχαριά), 1 Mac 6°? 9%, — 
A village on the mountain pass, south of Jerusalem 
and west of Bethlehem, now the ruin Beit Skaria. 
See SIVP vol. 111. sheet xvii. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-ZUR (msn°32), ‘house of rock,’ Jos 15°, 
1S 307%) (in LXX), 1 Ch 2%, Ὁ Ch 11’, Neh 
315, The Bethsura of 1 Mac 4” etc. A town of 
Judah in the Hebron mountains, fortified by 
Rehoboam, and still important after the Captivity. 
Judas Maccabeeus here defeated the Greeks under 
Lysias in 165 B.c. The present ruined site, Beit 
Sur, on a cliff west of the Hebron road, near 
Halhul, is remarkable for a ruined tower, prob- 
ably built in the 12th cent. A.D., and for more 
ancient rock-cut tombs. See S/IVP vol. 111. sheet 
ΣΕ; C. R. CONDER. 


BETIMES is ‘in good time,’ as Pr 135: ‘ he that 
lovetl him [his son] chasteneth him b.’ (2,6. in early 
life); the Heb. is 79> inv,+ lit. ‘visits him [dih- 
gently] with chastisement,’ the idea expressed by 
‘betimes’ being contained in the verb, which how- 


* In Gn 2450 the words ‘and Bethuel’ were probably inserted 
by R. See Ball’s note in Haupt’s Heb. OT. ς 
+ On this double accus. see Davidson, Syntaz, § 77. 


| 2430), 


ever means ‘ to seek diligently’ as RVm, rather 
than ‘to seek early’; so Job 8° 24°, In Gn 2051 ‘they 
rose up b. in the morning,’ the idea expressed by 
‘b.’ is again in the verb (039), and b. or ‘ early ’ is 
the correct idea; so 2 Ch 36% ‘rising up b.’ (RV 
‘early’). Besides the above, ‘b.’ occurs Sir 6 
(heading) ‘Seek wisdom b.’ (in ref. to v.18 ‘ gather 
instruction from thy youth up’), 6° 513°, 1 Mac 
4° 58° 11°”, Betime is found only in Bel v.16 ‘In 
the morning Ὁ. the king arose’ (καὶ ὥρθρισεν ὁ 
βασιλεὺς τὸ πρωΐ). J. HASTINGS. 


BETOLION (B Βετολιώ, A Βητ-, AV Betolius), 
1 Es 57,—52 persons of this place returned from 
pa with Zerub. (See BETHEL.) Ezr 2% has 
‘the men of Bethel and Ai’ 223, and the number 52 
belongs to the next named place, Nebo. 1 Es has 
perhaps dropped a line in the Hebrew. 

Η. 51. J. THACKERAY. 

BETOMASTHAIM (Βαιτομασθάϊνμ, Jth 154, AV 
Betomasthem) ; BETOMESTHAIM  (Βετομεσθάιμ, 45, 
AV Betomestham).—Apparently N. of Bethulia 
and facing Dothan. There is a site ealled Deir 
Massin W. of the Dothan plain, but the antiquity 
of {1115 name is doubtful. C. R. CONDER. 


BETONIM (o°1b2), Jos 1336. -Τὴ N. Gilead. The 
name may survive in that of the Butein district, 
the extreme Ν, of Gilead. 


BETRAYAL OF TRUST.—See CRIMES. 
TROTHING.—See MARRIAGE. 


BE- 


BETTER.—As a subst. ‘ one’s betters,’ the word 
is not used in AV, but the adj. in Ph 2? shows how 
that expression arose: ‘let each esteem other b. 
than themselves’ (ὑπερέχοντας). The verb is found 
Mk 5°° ‘was nothing bettered, but rather grew 
worse’ (z.e. made better, lit. ‘ profited,’ ὠφελέω). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BETWEEN, BETWIXT.—‘ Between’ was once 
used freely with a reflexive pronoun to express 
that which is confined to two (or more) persons. 
Thus Tindale’s tr® of Jn 11°° is ‘ and spake bitwene 
themselves’ (wer? ἀλλήλων, AV ‘among’) AV 
has Lk 23 ‘they (Pilate and Herod) were at 
enmity Ὁ. themselves’ (πρός ἑαυτούς TR, edd. mostly 
αὐτούς); Ac 26°! ‘they talked Ὁ. themselves’ (πρός 
ἀλλήλους, RV ‘ they spake one to another’) ; Ro 153 
‘to dishonour their own bodies b. themselves’ (év 
ἑαυτοῖς TR, edd. mostly αὐτοῖς ; see Sanday and 
Headlam in loc. ; RV ‘among themselves’). We 
still retain the phrase ‘ b. ourselves !’ 

Between and betwixt were for a long time inter- 
changeable; the latter is now archaic or local. 
Betwixt is used in'Gn 17}: 23" 26" 30" 91 τ 
3216. Job 9% 36%, Ca 195, Is 5°, Jer 394, 1 Mac 12" 
165, Ph 1%, RV retains all except Job 36% (see 
RV and Davidson in loc.), and adds Job 45 “ Β. 
morning and evening’ (AV ‘from... to’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BEULAH (Heb. ad:yn ‘married’ (of a wife)).—Is 
62-5, An allegorical name applied to Israel by 
the Deutero-Isaiah. She was no longer to be a 
wife deserted by God, as she had been during the 
Captivity, but married (1) to God, (2) by a strange 
application of the figure, to her own sons. In 

os 1. 2 the figure in its first application 15 re- 
versed. There it is used to point out the faithless- 
ness of Israel to her Spouse. ¥, H. Woops. 


BEWAIL as a reflex. verb occurs only Jer 451 
‘the daughter of Zion that be herself’ (np: [all], 
‘to breathe,’ hithp. ‘gasp for breath,’ as RV). In 
Lk 8 2327 the meaning is ‘ to beat the breast in 
erief (κόπτομαι, used without an obj. in Mt 11” ‘ye 
have not lamented,’ RV ‘did not mourn,’ and 
See MOURNING. J. ILASTINGS. 
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BEWITCH.—Ac 89 ‘Simon ... used sorcery, 
and b the people’ (ἐξίστημι, RV ‘amazed’ as fre- 
‘quently, and as AV in v.®; but see BESIDE); so 8". 
In Gal 3! ‘O foolish Galatians, who hath b® you ?’ 
(RV ‘did b. you?’); the Gr. is βασκαίνω, ‘to speak 
evil of,’ next ‘ bring evil on,’ and so, as here, ‘lead 
into evil’ (see Lightfoot, ad loc.); it is used here 
only in NT, but in LXX Dt 28°45 (for yy), Sir 
1468, Bewitching.— Wis 412 ‘the Ὁ. of naughtiness’ 
(βασκανία φαυλότητος, Vulg. fascinati). It seems 
probable that in all these passages (as in 4 Mac 
176 26, βασκανία) the reference is more or less con- 
sciously to ‘the evil eye’ (ef. βάσκανος for py ya Pr 23° 
2872), See DIVINATION, EYE, J. HASTINGS. 


BEWRAY, distinct in origin and meaning from 
‘betray,’ is to reveal, disclose. Cf. Adams, Works, 
ii. 238 ‘Well may he be hurt... and die, that 
will not bewray his disease, lest he betray his 
credit.’ Pr 29% ‘he heareth cursing, and bewray- 
eth it not’ (RV ‘he heareth the adjuration and 
uitereth nothing,’ viz ‘shew,’ ‘tell’); 2716 (xp 
‘proclaim,’ so RVm, but RV ‘encountereth’ from 
sip ‘light upon’); Is 16° ‘hide the outcasts; b. 
not him that wandereth’ (nba ‘uncover,’ ‘reveal’ ; 
Amer. RV ‘betray.’ Sir 27 ‘if thou b®* his 
secrets’ (dmokadimrw ; so 2771); Mt 2673‘ thy speech 
beth thee’ (δῆλόν σε ποιεῖ, ‘makes thee manifest’). 
Bewrayer, only 2 Mac 4! ‘a b. of the money, and 
of his country’ (évdeixrys, ‘one who reveals,’ RV 
‘who had given information of the money, and 
had betrayed his country ’). J. HASTINGS, 


BEYOND.—1. This is in AV the occasional 
rendering of Heb. aya be'ébher, which, when 
attached to j1v2 ‘the Jordan’ (as it always is, except 
Jeg 1138, 158 31’, Jer 2553) assumes considerable criti- 
cal importance. In AV 11 ΠῚ 13y2 is tr? ‘ beyond 
Scroan ed oO Ga 105 9 185. ὺ 51: 
"τ {|| Εἰ 00 0ῦὃὖϑ80᾽’ 5 85.411 0.67 108 11..16 01.710] ὉΣΥ. 
‘on the other side J.’ Dt 11°, Jos 2}0 77 191 294 9.42. 
8.14.15, Jo 108, 18317; and ‘on the side of J.’ Jos 5. 
RV gives ‘beyond J.’ in every place. Again 737 
is used with 11|}1 Nu 22! 32. 19. 82 3415 354, Jos 13% 
143 175 18’ 22’, Jg 7%; and the simple say Dt 4” 
(AV ‘on this side’), Jos 1377 (AV ‘on the other 
side’). Now itis true that the phrase may equally 
well be tr. ‘ across J.’; itis also true that it is used 
of either side of the Jordan (οἵ. Dt 3° east, with 
379. 25 west); it even seems that ‘beyond Jordan’ 
may be used of that side of the Jordan on which 
the writer himself stands (Jos 5! 91127); but the 
critical importance of the phrase lies in this, that 
wherever the author of Deut. speaks in his own 
person (as Dt 11% 441. 4. 47. 49) it refers to the country 
east of Jordan; wherever Moses is introduced as 
the speaker (as Dt 3? 2° 1180) it refers to the west.* 
From which the conclusion is drawn that the 
author (at least of Deut.) must have lived after 
Moses’ day, from whom he is careful to distinguish 
himself. 

LITERATURE.—Green, Higher Criticism of the Pent. p. 50; 
Douglas, Why I still believe that Moses wrote Deut. p. 30, and 


Lex Mosaica, p.95; Perowne, Contemp, Rev. Jan. 1888, p. 143 1.; 
Driver, Deut. p. xliif.; Harper, Deut. p. 48. 


2. To go beyond=to circumvent, 1 Th 4° ‘ that 
no man go b. and defraud his brother’ (ὑπερβαίνω, 
RV ‘transegress,’ Vm ‘ overreach ἢ). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BEZAANANNIM (Jos 19% RVm).—ZAANANNIM. 


BEZAI (-x3).—4. One of those who sealed the 
eovenant (Neh 1018). 2 The eponym of a family 


*The only exception is Dt 38, where, although in a passage 
attributed to Moses, ‘ beyond Jordan’ means the land of Moab ; 
but ‘the long archxological note’ in which the phrase occurs 
is held to be a comment of the writer’s or of some editor, not 
original to Moses. See Harper, Deut. p. 5. 


that returned with Zerub. (Ezr 27, Neh 7%)= 
Bassai of 1 Es 5%, 


BEZALEL (bybya, Βεσελεήλ, Beseleel, AV Bezaleel). 
4. The chief architect of the tabernacle. The 
name occurs only in the narrative of the Priests’ 
Code and in the Bk of Chron. (1 Ch 2% 2 Ch 
1°). It probably signifies ‘in the shadow (7.6. 
under the protection) of El.’* In both the sources 
named, B. is given as ‘the son of Uri, the son of 
Hur, of the tribe of Judah.’ The various links in 
the genealogical chain will be found in 1 Ch 918. 19. 
20.50, ‘There is no ground for identifying the grand- 
father of B. with Hur, the companion of Moses 
(Ex 17°). According to P’s representation, B. was 
expressly called (ova ΠΝ 5) by J” (Ex 31?) to super- 
intend the erection of the ‘tent of meeting,’ and 
endowed with the special gifts required for the 
proper execution of his task (vv.**). He was also 
charged with the construction of the furniture for 
court and tabernacle, as well as with the prepara- 
tion of the priestly garments, and of the necessary 
oil and incense. τ while B. 15 represented as, in 
the main, merely carrying out the Divine in- 
structions, he is also said to be endowed with 
originality of invention as regards details (Ex 31% 4 
9582), Among the gifts thus bestowed upon him, not 
the least was the gift of teaching the arts of which 
he was himself a master, to his subordinates (Ex 
35°4), the chief of whom was Aholiab (Ex 31° 35%4 
etc.). See TABERNACLE. 2. B. occurs in Ezr 10° 
as one of the eight sons of Pahath-moab that had 
married foreign wives in the days of Ezra. 
A. R. 5. KENNEDY. 
BEZEK (p13).—Two places so called are perhaps 
to be distinguished in OT. 1. Jg 1° A_ place 
attacked by Judah after Joshna’s death, probably 
Bezkah, a ruin W. of Jerusalem, in the lower hills. 
SWF vol. 111. sheet xvil. 2 1S 118, where Saul 
cathered Israel before advancing on Jabesh-gilead. 
he most likely site in this connexion is the ruin 
lbzik, N.E. of Shechem, opposite Jabesh. This site 
was known in the 4th cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s.v. 
Bezec), but identified with No. 1. It was 17 Rom. 
miles from Shechem, on the road to Scythopolis 
(Beisin), which is correct. (See Moore on Jg 15.) 
C. R. CONDER. 
BEZER (7y3 ‘ fortress ’).—A descendant of Asher 
(Ch 7-4). 


BEZER (1y3, Bécop).—A city belonging to Reuben, 
situated ‘in the wilderness, on the wn,’ or flat 
table-land, E. of Jordan (Dt 4%, Jos 208), a city of 
refuge (dl.cc.), allotted, according to P, to the 
Merarites (Jos 21°°, whence 1 Ch 678(8)), It is 
mentioned also by Mesha' (Moab. Stone, 1. 27), 
as being in ruins in his day, and as having been 
rebuilt by him, after his revolt from Ahab, and ex- 
pulsion of the Israelites from the territory N. of the 
Arnon (which, though assigned formally to Reuben, 
was occupied by the Moabites; see MOAB), From 
its being described as being in the ‘ wilderness’ (ef. 
Dt 2°)—~.e. in the great rolling plains of grass or 
scrub stretching out on the E. of Moab (Tristram, 
Moab, pp. 148, 169)—it may be inferred that it was 
situated towards the E. border of the Moabite 
table-land. The site has not yet been recovered. 
Euseb. (Onom. 232) identifies it wrongly with 
Boorpa, in Bashan, the capital of the later province 
of ‘Arabia’ (G. A. Smith, Gcogr. 624).  Kusr 
Bshér, which has been suggested, about 15 miles 
S.E: of Dhiban (see the map in PEFSt 1895, p. 
204), is too far to the S., being on the Ὁ. side of 
the Arnon, and consequently not in the territory 
of Reuben at all (Jos 1316) : the name, moreover, 

* Of. Sil-Bél, a king of Gaza in the time of Sennacherib and 


his successors, see COZ under Jos 1122; also Ina-silli-Bél, 
Ges. Lex.12), 


— 
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does not correspond phonetically as it ought to do. 
Bezer is not improbably identical with Bozrah 
(LAX Βοσόρ), one of the cities in the possession of 
Moab, mentioned by Jer (48%), and also, it is 
implied (v.*!), situated on the ‘table-land.’ 
S. R. DRIVER. 
BEZETH (Βηξέθ), 1 Mac 7'°.—A place apparently 
nearJerus. Jos. calls it Bethzetho (An¢é. XII. x. 2), 
and mentions it as a village. The situation is 
doubtful. It may be a corruption for Berzetho. 
C. R. CONDER. 


A. Internal Relations of the Bible. 
I. Names. 
II. Original Languages. 
ΠῚ, Division and Arrangement. 
IV. Canon. 
i. OT Canon and Criticism. 
li. NT Canon. 
V. Text. 
VI. Versions. 
8. External Relations of the Bible. 
I. The Literature of other Religions. 
II. The Bible in relation to this Literature. 
i. Revelation. 
ii. Inspiration. 


A word or two of explanation may be desirable 
as to the purpose which the article ‘ Bible’ in a 
Bible Dictionary is intended to fulfil. Its design 
is twofold, according as it has in view the znternal 
or the external relations of the sacred volume. 
The whole Dictionary being intended to explain 
the form and illustrate the contents of the B., the 
special article should, as far as may be, afford the 
means of gathering the information thus supplied 
into the unity of a system, of exhibiting it in 
topical rather than alphabetical order, so that the 
usefulness of a τς work may be, to some 
extent, combined with the convenience of the 
lexical arrangement. In particular, the article 
should give, in an abridged and ordered form, an 
account of the various parts of which the Bible 
consists, and the various forms in which it has 
appeared, including such subjects as Canon, Text, 
and Versions, referring to the special articles so 
entitled for details. In this way it will be of use 
to those who desire no more than an outline or 
summary of these subjects, or who wish to under- 
stand their mutual relations. It should include, of 
course, the particulars respecting the B. as a 
whole, such as its names and arrangement. 
Having thus, in the first part, surveyed its in- 
ternal relations, the article should proceed in 
the second part to consider the B. as one of 
the sacred literatures of the world, its claims to 
uniqueness and authority, its reception in the 
Christian Church, and the position accorded to it 
there. Into the two divisions thus indicated, the 
present article will fall. 


A. INTERNAL RELATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


I. NAMES.—The word ‘ Bible’ is derived from 
the Greek. Ancient books were written upon the 
Byblus or Papyrus reed, and from this custom 
naturally came the Gr. name βίβλος (Mt 11), in the 
diminutive form βιβλίον (Lk 4!") for a book. As 
the recognised records of Divine Revelation, the 
writings which made up their sacred volume 
became known to the Greek Christians as τὰ 
βιβλία, ‘the books’ par excellence. This ex- 
pression is said to appear for the first time in this 
connexion in the 2nd Epistle (14°) falsely attributed 
to Clement of Rome, and written probably towards 
the middle of the 2nd cent.; but the word 
afterwards became very common, though generally 
qualified by an adjective such as ‘holy,’ ‘divine,’ 
‘canonical.’ In its Latin form, however, by a 
misunderstanding in which there is not a little 
significance, the neuter plural ‘biblia’ (gen. 


bibliorum) came to be regarded and treated as a 
fem. sing. (gen. biblie), the transition being no 
doubt assisted by the growing conception of the B. 
as the one utterance of God rather than as the 
multiplicity of voices speaking for Him. As a 
singular name, accordingly, it has been adopted 
into the language of the Western Church, and is 
employed in the tongues of modern Europe. 

Another name, ‘ Bibliotheca,’ appears to have 
been commonly used for the B. throughout the 
Middle Ages, as evidenced by the paronomasia— 
‘Habeo bibliothecam in mea bibliotheca ’—which 
was then current. It appears with this meaning 
in old English, and was technically employed by 
medizval writers to designate a complete MS of 
OT and NT. When originally used by certain 
of the Lat. Fathers, such as Jcrome, the adjective 
‘Divina’ had been prefixed to ‘ Bibliotheca,’ but 
this was ere long dispensed with, and, as in the 
case of ‘the Books,’ the Scriptures became pre- 
eminently ‘the Library.’ This change of the 
point of view from plurality to unity is, as we 
shall see afterwards, precisely that which modern 
thought and investigation find it necessary to 
some extent to reverse. But it is interesting to 
observe the process thus embodying itself in 
language. 

The names employed in OT and in the Apocr. 
for the Jewish Scriptures are such as ‘the books’ 
(Dn 9°), ‘the holy books’ (1 Mac 12°), ‘the book of 
the law’ (1 Mac 1° 3%), ‘the book of the testa- 
ment’ (1 Mac 15). In the NT the usual term is ai 
γραφαί, ‘the Scriptures’ (Lat. scriptura), that is, 
the sacred writings (Mt 21% 22”, Lk 24°, Jn 5%, 
Ac 18%). It is to be noted, that while the 
Jewish Scriptures as a whole are thus designated, 7 
γραφή, in the singular, is always used for a special 
passage (Lk 411, Jn 20°, Ja 28), and not as with us, 
by whom Scripture is employed perhaps even more 
frequently in the collective than in the special 
sense. ΤΣ ἐπ for the simple αἱ γραφαί we 
find γραφαὶ ἁγίαι (Ro 13) or τὰ ἱερὰ γράμματα (2 Ti 
3), Another variant is when the leading (Jewish) 
divisions of OT are indicated, as ‘the law, the 
prophets and the psalms’ (Lk 24“), ‘the law and 
the prophets’ (Ac 2823), ‘the law’ (Jn 123, The 
same practice is also common in rabbinical writ- 
ings, though sometimes, instead of the divisions, 
the number of the books is given, and the OT is 
known as ‘ The Twenty-four’; sometimes, again, 
the simple term ‘The Reading’ is employed, 
which, in contrast with αἱ γραφαί, reminds us of 
the use of the Scriptures in the services of the 
synagogue. By the early Christians the most 
common designation for the whole b. was ‘ The 
Scriptures,’ accompanied as a rule by some such 
adjective as in the case of Biblia. 

The term ‘Testament,’ in the expression ‘ Old 
and New Testaments,’ applied to the two great 
divisions of the B., has an interesting history. 
There can be no doubt that it is due to an acci- 
dental mistranslation of διαθήκη, which, originally 
meaning ‘arrangement’ or ‘disposition,’ came 
to signify a testament or will. But in the LXX 
the word was adopted as the tr. of the Heb. na or 
‘covenant,’ and the ‘new covenant’ was in due 
time expressed by the same term. St. Paul speaks 
of the Heb. Scriptures read in the synagogue as 
the ‘old covenant’ (2 Co 34 RV), and of the 
ministers of Christ as ‘ministers of a new covenant’ 
(2 Co 38). Only in He 95: 17 is it possible to main- 
tain that the sense of testamentary disposition is 
more probable than that of covenant. By the 
end of the 2nd cent., accordingly, we find ἡ 
παλαιὴ διαθήκη, the old eovenant, and ἡ καινὴ 
διαθήκη, the new covenant, the established expres- 
sions for the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. 
Origen, in the beginning of the 3rd cent., 
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mentions ‘ the divine Scriptures, the so-called Old 
and New Covenants’ (De Princip. iv. 1). 

In the Latin rendering of διαθήκη there was at 
first some hesitation between instrumentum and 
testamentum, both legal terms, the former de- 
noting any authoritative or official document; the 
latter, as already indicated, meaning ‘will’ or 
‘disposition’ (of property). Instrumentum is 
referred to by Tertullian as being used in Africa ; 
but the other, through the authority of the Vulg., 
passed into more general use. When in the Vulg. 
Jerome is translating directly from the Heb., he 
uses fedus or pactum for the Heb. bérith; but 
when, as in NT and in certain portions of 
OT, he is revising the Old Lat. Version, he 
allows testamentum to remain. Thus, though in 
thought the Christian Church has never lost sight 
of the two great divisions of Scripture as the 
records of the two dispensations or covenants 
which God instituted for His people, the idea has 
been somewhat obscured by the titles appropriated 
to these groups of writings. 

II. ORIGINAL LANGUAGES.—The language of by 
far the greater part of OT is Hebrew. The name 
Hebrew (12y) is applied to Abraham (Gn 14), either 
in respect of descent from an ancestor Heber (Gn 
1051. 24-25), or more probably because he came (Jos 
943) ‘from the other side of the flood,’ 3933 nay. 
Hebrew is a branch of the great Semitie (so called 
from Shem, son of Noah) family of languages, and 
has its cognates in the Arabic, the Assyrian of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, the Aramaic, Pheenician, 
and Ethiopic tongues. Though traces of dialectie 
differences appear in the Seriptures themselves 
(compare the pronunciation of the word Shzbboleth, 
Jg 12°), the comparative isolation of the Hebrews 
preserved their language more or less unaffected by 
foreign influences until after the Captivity, when 
other elements were introduced intoit. The Hebrew 
(Aram.) dialect is referred to several times in 
NT (Jn 5? 19:3. 17-20, Ac 2149 292 9614), and even (Mt 
2673) a provincial (Galilean) form of this. The 
exceptions to the general use of Hebrew in OT 
are Ezr 48-618 712-26) Jer 10%, Dn 24778. These 
passages are written in an Aramaic dialect, which, 
however, differs from that in which the Targums 
were written, and also from Syriac. 

The language of NT writers, on the other hand, 
is Greek, but in the form known as Hellenistic 
Greek, that is, the form which had come into 
use among the Hellenists or Jews of the Dis- 
persion. from the time when Alexander the 
Great (B.C. 356-323) founded a Jewish colony in 
Alexandria, this dialect had established itself at 
all centres where Jew and Greek came into fre- 
quent contact. The OT had been translated into 
it, forming the version known as the Septuagint 
(LXX), and this ‘Hebrew thought in Greek 
clothing,’ as it has been termed, gave its tone and 
character to the language in which the NT is also 
written. At the time of Christ, Greek was the 
prevailing language throughout the Roman Empire, 
the language of educated men, and no less that of 
commercial life. It has been ably argued that 
Greek was the common language of Palestine in 
the days of our Lord, and that the Gospel records 
therefore present us with His discourses in the 
very words in which they were spoken. But the 
general consensus of opinion is against this 
hypothesis, and indeed there is reason to believe 
that the greater part, at least, of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, may have had an Aramaic original. The 
Greek of NT is the ‘common dialect,’ which 
had been formed out of Attic Greek by the intro- 
duction of provincialisms and the various modifi- 
cations necessary to enable it to serve many 
purposes throughout a vast region. As it appears 
in our sacred writings it is largely influenced, as 
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already indicated, by the LXX, and adapted for 
the communication of the religious ideas due to 
the special character of Christianity. 

ΠῚ DIVISION AND ARRANGEMENT.—The great 
division of the B., as already mentioned, is into 
the Books of the OT and those of the NT. The 
former consists, in the Eng. B., of 39 books, but in 
the Heb. B. of 24 only—1 and 2S, 1 and 2 K, 1 and 
2 Ch, Ezr and Neh, and the 12 Minor Prophets 
being respectively counted as one book. The 
number, according to the account of Joscphus, was 
in his time still further reduced by adding the 
Book of Ruth to Judges, and that of Lamentations 
to Jeremiah. This reckoning probably originated 
in a desire to bring the number of books, possibly 
as part of a general mnemonic scheme, into accord- 
ance with the number of letters in the Hebrew 
alphabet. It was in use, according to the testimony 
of Origen, as late as the middle of the 3rd cent. 
Another enumeration is that of Epiphanius, who, 
by resolving Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles again 
into two books each, made of the twenty-four, 
twenty-seven books. A point of greater interest 
and importance is the growping of these books. 
In the Heb. B. they fall into three main 
divisions :—l. The Law, or Torah (ata); 2. The 
Prophets, or Nebiim (0°33); 3. The Holy Writings, 
or Kethubim (0°33, ἁγιόγραφα). The Torah in- 
cludes the five books (Pentateuch) associated with 
the name of Moses. The Nebiim are divided into 
the ‘ former prophets,’ or historical books, and the 
‘latter prophets,’ or prophetical writings in the 
stricter sense. The Kethubim include (a) the 
Poetical books—Ps, Pr, Job; (ὁ) the five Megilloth 
or Rolls—Ca, Ru, La, Ec, Est ; (c) other books, Dn, 
Ezr, Neh, 1 and 2 Ch. Within these divisions the 
order of the books sometimes varied, and other 
divisions of great antiquity are extant ; but the one 
given is of special importance, as will be seen when 
we touch upon the history of the Canon. In LXX 
(A.) the arrangement is mainly determined by a 
consideration of the contents of the books: first 
come the Historical, then the Prophetic, and 
lastly the Poetical books. From the LXX this 
arrangement passed into the Vulg. and other 
versions. 

The following has been given (Cambridge Companion, p. 7) as 
a useful classification of the OT books according to subject- 
matter. A. Historical: (1) Pentateuch and Joshua, the origin 
of the people, the foundation of the Israelite constitution, and 
the settlement in Palestine ; (2) Jg, 5S, K, the history of the 
people to the downfall of the monarchy ; (8) Ezr, Neh, personal 
memoirs of the Captivity and the Return; (4) Ru, Est, Ch, 
special incidents in, and aspects of, the history. B. Prophetical: 
Is, Jer, Ezk, Min. Proph. (except Jon). CO. Poetical: (1) Ps and 
La (lyrical); (2) Canticles (idyllic) Ὁ. Didactie: (1) Job 
(dramatic); (2) Jon (allegorical) E. Sapiential: (1) Pr 
(gnomic); (2) Ec (speculative). IF. Apocalyptic; Dn, and part 
of Ezk (40-48) and Zec (1-68). 

The NT presents no serious difficulty in regard 
to the arrangement of its books. These, 27 in 
number, fall naturally into the following groups. 
1. The Gospels. 2. The Acts of the Apostles. 3. 
The Epistles of St. Paul, among which the Epistle 
to the Hebrews may for this purpose be included. 
4, The General Epistles. 5. The Book of Reve- 
lation. This distribution, which has passed from 
the Vulg. into general acceptance by the Christian 
Church, is commended by its conformity with the 
order of contents of the several books. First, the 
Life of Christ ; then the Activity of His Apostles, 
and the foundation of the Church of Christ; then 
the correspondence of those engaged in this work ; 
and lastly, the sole monument of the apocalyptic 
spirit and its activity within the Church. The 
arrangement found in the MSs presents some 
interesting and suggestive variations, and has been 
held to point to an early division into four groups 
—the Gospels, the Acts and Catholic Epistles, the 
Pauline Epistles, and the Apocalypse. Usually 
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the Catholic Epistles precede those of St. Paul, and 
among the latter the Epistle to the Hebrews is often 
found coming before the Pastoral Epistles. The 
order of the Gospels also varies; probably from a 
feeling that those written by apostles should have 
precedence of those by ‘apostolic men,’ they are 
frequently arranged (e.g. in Codex Bez), Mt, Jn, 
Lk, Mk. For the purpose of following the develop- 
ment of thought and doctrine in the NT, it is 
desirable to keep in view not only the arrangement 
determined by contents, but approximately the 
chronological order in which its books appeared. 
The following is such an approximate order: the 
great Epistles of St. Paul to the Thess, Cor, Gal, 
and Rom; the Ep. of St. James; Ph, Eph, Col, 
Philem; 1 P, the Synoptic Gospels, Ac, the 
Pastoral Epistles, Jude, Rev, He—all prior to the 
destruction of Jerus. by Titus, A.D. 70. 2 P and 
the Gospel and three Epistles of St. John come 
after the destruction of Jerus., the last towards 
the end of the 1st cent. 


Minor divisions of the sacred text, which are for the most 
part also modern divisions, have been made for two distinct 
purposes—(1) to adapt it for use in the public services, whether 
of the Synagogue or of the Church; and (2) for convenience of 
reference. Upon the elementary expedient of separating words 
and sentences by short spaces to promote facility in reading, or 
upon that of indicating the members of ἃ poetical composition, 
either by an interval between them or by writing them on 
different lines, it is not necessary to dwell. It is only remark- 
abie how long the inconvenient scriptio continua maintained 
itself, especially in the MSS of the Greek text. To the first of 
the two classes of divisions mentioned belong the Parshioth and 
Haphtaroth of the Hebrew Scriptures. The former (n¥v5, 
sing. 7¥75 Parashah) are sections mainly of the Pentateuch, 
though extended in principle to other parts of the OT. They 
are distinguished as Smaller and Larger Parshioth, and the 
smaller are again divided into closed and open. Of the smaller 
there are 669 (379 closed and 290 open)in the Pentateuch ; of the 
larger 54, the latter being commonly called Sabbath Parshioth, 
one being appointed to be read on each Sabbath of the year. 
In certain years, according to the Jewish reckoning, there 
were 54 Sabbaths; when there were less than that num- 
ber, two Parshioth were read on one Sabbath. The open 
Parashah (indicated by 5, for 47iN5), generally introducing 
a subject of greater importance, was begun on a new 
line; the closed (indicated by Ὁ, for 21ND) might begin 
in the middle of a line. The Haphtaroth were selected 
sections from the prophetical writings, read in connexion 
with the appointed sections of the Law, and usually stand- 
ing in some correspondence with the latter. They were 
analogous to the Pericope of later ecclesiastical usage. It was 
common to refer to these Hebrew sections by words denoting 
the subject,—as the Parashah Balaam, red hetfer, etc., compare 
Mk 1226 ἐπὶ τῆς βάτου, in the Bush; Ro 112 ἐν ᾿Ηλίᾳ, in Elijah 
(RVm),—or sometimes by the words beginning the section. 
Divisions more nearly corresponding to our present verses are 
referred to in the Talmud as Pesukim (0°p105), and perhaps 
were early denoted by the Soph-pasuk (2) now used at the end 
of verses in our Hebrew Bibles. There is some doubt as to how 
far Jerome’s capitula and versus correspond to the Parshioth 
and Pesukim of the Jews. Sometimes his versus seem to indi- 
cate whole verses, sometimes only the στίχοι or members of a | 
verse in the poetical books. 


Turning to MSS of the ΝΎ, there is found even 80 early as the | 
Codex Vaticanus (4th cent.) a marginal indication of sections | 
divided according to the sense, and apparently constructed for | 


purposes of reference. It bears traces of having been copied 


from a yet more ancient document. A division of the Gospels 
into larger chapters (κεφάλαια majora) is ascribed to Tatian, the | 
disciple of Justin Martyr. These are also known ag τίτλοι from | 


the summary of the contents of the section commonly appended 
to the numeral indicating it. In Latin the κεφάλαια were | 
termed breves and the summaries breviaria. The relations of 
the different narratives of the same event contained in the 
Gospels must early have attracted attention, and to exhibit 
these was the design of the κεφάλαια minora, attributed to 
Ammonius of Alexandria, who lived in the 3rd cent. Upon 
these Eusebius of Cesarea a century later founded his ten 
canons, by means of which it is possible to ascertain whether a 
passage occurs in one Gospel alone or in any combination of two 
ormore. In the 5th cent. Euthalius, a deacon of Alexandria, 
published first St. Paul’s Epistles and then the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles, divided into xsgcrase similar to the τίτλοι of the 
Gospels ; and Andreas, Archbishop of the Cappadocian Cesarea, 
completed the work so far by dividing the Apocalypse into 
twenty-four paragraphs (λόγοι), of which each was subdivided 
into three κεφάλαια. (But see Robinson, Futhaliana, 1895). 

The modern division of the whole Bible into chapters has 
usually been attributed to Hugues de St. Cher (Hugo de 
Sancto Caro), Provincial of the Dominicans in France, after- 
wards Oardinal in Spain (died A.D. 1263), but recent investi- 


gations ascribe it with greater probability to Stephen Langton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, died 1227 (see Gregory, Prolegomena 
to Tischendorf’s NT, ed. viii. p. 164; Konig, Hindeit. in das 
Alte Test. p. 464). Engaged about 1248 in preparing a con- 
cordance, or index of declinable words, Hugo, adopting Lang- 
ton’s division into chapters, subdivided them by placing the 
letters A-G in the margin at equal distances from each other. 
The chapters were soon introduced into the Latin Vulgate, and 
thence into Greek MSS and printed editions circulating in the 
West. Scrivener (1ntrod. tothe Crit.of NT) gives several instances 
of inappropriate division due to this arrangement, the sense 
being materially interrupted. The indication of minor divisions 
by marginal letters was soon found inadequate and inconvenient, 
and Robert Stephens in his Greek Testament of 1551 introduced 
the system of verse divisions which is still in use. Already 
about 1437 Rabbi Nathan had employed a similar system, along 
with Hugo’s division into chapters, for the OT, in connexion with 
a concordance of the Hebrew Bible. This Stephens used as his 
model, but the work was executed hurriedly, inter equitanduin 
(‘while resting at the inns on the road,’ interprets Scrivener), on 
a journey between Paris and Lyons, according to the informa- 
tion supplied by his son, Henry Stephens, in 1576. Stephens’ 
verse-divisions were adopted in the Geneva English Bible of 
1560, and subsequently in the AV of 1611. As they are found in 
practice to break up the sense of the text, the RV has printed 
the text in paragraphs, indicating chapter and verse in the 
margin only. The first printed edition of the Heb. Bible with 
chapters is that of Bomberg, 1525; the first with the verses 
numbered is that of Athias, 1661. 

IV. CANON.—The word ‘Canon’ means ‘pattern, 
rule’; probably in the first instance it denoted a 
measuring line. It does not appear to have had 
any religious application in pre-Christian times. 
Its use by the Christian Church for the ‘rule of 
faith and hfe’ was possibly suggested by such 
passages in the NT as Gal 676, Ph 3% Since the 
time of Origen it has been applied to the Holy 
Scriptures of OT and NT as being the recognised 
authority and court of appeal in regard to 
Christian faith and practice. It was the content, 
however, not the range of the Scriptures, which 
was thus designated. The application of the term 
involves Church recognition, that the Scriptures 
are separated from all other literature in virtue 
of the authority thus ascribed to them. Thus 
Rufinus translates the κανονικός of Origen by regu- 
laris or publicus, opposing the books of which the 
adjective is used to the Apocr. and Libri Eeclesi- 
astict. Athanasius was among the first to apply 
it to the writings which contained the regulative 
content. Some have thought that the word Canon 
was used for the list of books appointed to be read 
in churehes ; but this appears inconsistent with the 
fact that the Libri Ecclesiastict were also used for 
this purpose. Nor does the suggestion that it was 
the practice of the Alexandrian grammarians to 
apply the term ‘canonical,’ in the sense of 
‘classical,’ to certain Greek authors, appear to 
have an ascertained bearing upon the Christian 
usage. 

i. OT Canon.—The formation of the Canon of 
OT is a subject involved in much obscurity. That 
the process was a long and gradual one hes in the 
nature of the case, but the trustworthy indications 
are few, and the way is thus opened for those 
efforts of criticism, working upon the contents of 
the sacred books, which have in recent years 
assumed such remarkable proportions. There can 
be no doubt that the large collection was formed 
by the aggregation of smaller ones, to which 
some have traced allusions in such OT passages 
as Dt 1718 819. 9.1.5 105. Τὺ 25). and ΒΕΓ 
Zee 7152, though the last may refer to the oral 
rather than the written law. There are also 
references to the earher prophets in the pages of 
the later. The grouping of the books in the Heb. 
Bible, which has been already adverted to, may 
further be taken as at least a rough indication of 
the growth of the Canon. In both the Heb. and 


LXX arrangement of the books the first place is 
occupied by the Pent., and this notwithstanding 
the great variations in the order of the later books, 
Here, therefore, we may fairly conclude that we 
have the starting-point of the piocess. 
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the literature recognised as sacred when Ezra read 
the Torah in the hearing of the whole people 
(Neh 8). To this would ere long be added such 
records of Israel’s history and such portions of the 
writings of Israel’s prophets as survived, forming 
the second of the great divisions. Then, finally, 
the miscellaneous collection known as the Hagio- 
erapha would be formed for the preservation of 
those works which were deemed worthy of being 
placed beside the Law and the Prophets. As 
to the occasions of these steps being taken, and 
in connexion with the whole subject, there are 
traditions, some of which were accepted in Christian 
times, but which are in general to be regarded 
with suspicion, even where they cannot be shown 
to be absolutely untrustworthy. Thus the second 
stage mentioned above is in 2 Mac 2! ascribed to 
Nehemiah, who is said to have ‘founded a library’ 
and ‘ gathered together the acts of the Kings and 
the Prophets, and the writings of David and the 
epistles of the Kings concerning the holy gifts.’ 
The succeeding verse, 24, mentions an eflort of 
Judas Maccabeus to recover the documents which 
had ‘fallen out’ during the great war of independ- 
ence, and it may have been on this occasion that 
the bulk of the Hagiographa was brought together. 
A more famous tradition is that of the Great 
Synagogue, which, beginning its work under the 
presidency of Ezra, still existed in the time of 
Simon the Just. To this body the formation of 
at least the first two divisions of the Canon was 
ascribed. These two had at any rate obtained 
general recognition, while the third was at least 
in course of construction when, probably in the 
beginning of the 2nd cent. B.C., the Prologue to 
Ecclesiasticus speaks of ‘the Law itself, the Pro- 
phets and the rest of the Books.’ The reference in 
Josephus to the 22 Books is in terms which indicate 
that the Canon had already been for some time 
completed, and his Canon was cvidently identical 
with ours. Though it is true that certain books, 
as Ee and Ca, were still disputed by the Jews them- 
selves as late as A.D. 90, it may be held that, so 
far as historical indication goes, the OT Canon 
was practically completed a century before Christ. 
It was certainly the uniform tradition of the Jews 
that prophetic inspiration had ceased with Malachi, 
and it is worthy of remark that the very myths 
with which they ultimately surrounded the forma- 
tion and close of the Canon could have arisen only 
in the course of a considerable period of time. 
Before glancing at the way in which this problem 
has in modern times been attacked from another 
side, it may be well to refer to the so-called Alex- 
andrian Canon and OT Apocrypha. The LXX 
(see below) was made up partly of translations from 
the Hebrew, partly of productions in the Greek 
language of later Jewish literature. The con- 
clusion that there was a recognised Alex. Canon 
distinct from that of Pal. has found much favour 
with Rom. Cath. critics, asit seemed to give autho- 
rity to the Apocrypha. These books were exten- 
sively used by the Church Fathers, and Jerome 
himself included Judith among the Hagiographa. 
But it is more probable that there was no intention 
to erect a separate standard of Canonicity, and that 
the additional books were admitted partly owing 
to the Canon of Palestine not having yet been 
definitely or authoritatively fixed, partly owing to 
a certain breadth of practical view. It is to be 
noted that the grandfather of Jesus Sirach indicates 
no knowledge of any other than the Heb. Canon, 
and that Philo, though he took a wide view of 
inspiration, is said, like NT itself, never to cite the 
arches books. The books so named vary 
greatly both as to their contents andvalue. 1 and 
2 Mac are histories—the former hichly, the latter 
much less, trustworthy ; others (1 Es, To, Jth, 3 and 
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4 Nac) are rather historical romances. Some (Wis, 
Sir) are collections of wise sayings or philosophical 
treatises ; others are intended to supplement the 
canonical books, or to illustrate the acts and words 
of persons mentioned in the latter. It was by 
popular suffrage rather than formal acceptance that 
these books obtained their places in the Greek B., 
which, it must be remembered, was the B. of the 
apostolic age, and so formed part of the heritage 
of the Christian Church. 

The problem of modern criticism has been, not 
so much the formation and completion of the 
Canon as an authoritative collection, regarding 
which it has been able to add little to the meagre 
historical indications already noticed, as the rise of 
OT as a literature and its relation to the religious 
life and thought of Israel. Certain features of the 
sacred narratives—such as, double accounts of the 
same event, differences of expression and phrase- 
ology, differences even of tone and modes of think- 
ing, and, in the Pent., references to events long 
after the time of Moses—had been early noticed, 
and could scarcely fail to suggest that they had 
been compiled from still earlier documents, or had 
had notes and explanations inserted by later hands 
than those of the original authors or compilers. 
The serious analysis, esp. of the Pentateuchal 
writings, began when, in 1753, Astruc, a French 
physician, pointed out that the more remarkable 
of these lines of cleavage coincided with the re- 
spective use of Elohim or J” as names of God. 
Astrue himself set the example, which was only 
too readily followed by succeeding critics, of ex- 
cessive detail in his analysis, since he parcelled out 
the Book of Genesis among no fewer than twelve 
different writers. The phenomena, however, to 
which he called attention, being beyond dispute, 
obviously needed explanation, and, when they were 
found pervading other books, and esp. the Book 
of Joshua, seemed to prove, not only that these 
writings were of composite character, but that they 
belonged to a later date than had previously been 
assigned to them. His successors assumed at first 
that the Elohist, whose narrative begins with Gn 1}, 
was the earlier; and his writing was known as the 
basis or Grundschrift, the sections marked by tle 
use of the name J” being held to have been inserted 
into this fundamental document as supplementary 
to it. A more careful investigation undertaken by 
Hupfeld, and published in 1853, showed not only 
that the Jahwistic portions belonged to a docu- 
ment which, originally independent, had been 
interwoven with the other, but that there were at 
least two Elohists whose respective work could be 
distinguished, while one of them stood in the closest 
relation with the Jahwist. Taking these two 
together, it may be stated as a fact now generally 
accepted, that there are three great divisions dis- 
cernible in the Pentateuch, or elements rather of 
which it consists—(1) The work of the Deutero- 
nomist belonging mainly to the fifth book ; (2) that 
of an Elohistic writer,—to which the name of 
Priestly Code, Priestercodex, is commonly given, 
beginning, as already mentioned, with Gn 1}; 
(3) the combined narrative of the Jahwist and a 
second Elohist. It is true that analysis, fol- 
lowing the lines of Astruc, has often gone much 
further, and that OT criticism has been brought 
into disrepute in many quarters and laid itself 
open to counter-criticism, not only by this excess, 
but by the great divergence of view among the 
earlier critics, and the confidence, and even ar- 
rogance, with which they pronounced upon the 
smallest detail. But while the disagreements of 
critics show that their work is yet far from com- 
plete, and that there are probably many points as 
to which certainty is no longer attainable, the 
main results of their work cannot be ignored, and 
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are no more to be disposed of by a general appeal 
to inspiration than Hugh Muiller’s question as to 
how the fossil shells came to be in the rocks was 
answered by the quarryman’s explanation—‘ When 
God made the rocks, He made the shells in them.’ 
Thirty years ago the problem of the Pent., and 
with it that of the whole OT, took a new phase, 
when not only linguistic and literary considerations 
were brought to its solution, but also considera- 
tions derived from a closer examination of Israel’s 
history and of the progress of its religious thought 
and practice. The whole question has been made 
to turn on the chronological relation of the Priestly 
Code (P) to the Jahwistic-Elohistic document (JE). 
Formerly the author of P was regarded as the 
oldest writer, even by such critics as Hupfeld, 
Ewald, and Knobel; now he is regarded as the 
latest, not only by Kuenen, Wellhausen, and 
Reuss, but even by Delitzsch and Driver. Critics, 
however, when maintaining the late date of 
a writing in its present form, often adniit that 
earlier documentary or traditional elements may 
be embodied in it. It is indeed sixty years since 
the view which has recently commended itself to 
so many was broached by W. Vatke. Vatke was 
led to his conclusions, however, mainly by @ priori 
considerations, and his book lay long neglected in 
consequence of the philosophical and technical 
form in which it was written. A similar theory 
was independently developed by Reuss of Strass- 
burg, and made public by two of his pupils, H. Graf 
in a work issued in 1866, and Kayser in one pub- 
lished in 1874. Kuenen followed up the same 
views in his great work on the Religion of Israel 
(1869-70), while Wellhausen in his publications of 
1876 and 1878 carried them to the furthest point 
which they have yet reached. It is claimed as a 
special merit in Wellhausen’s work that it ‘excited 
intcrest in these questions outside the narrow 
circle of specialists by its skilful handling of the 
materials, and its almost perfect combination of 
wide historical considerations with the careful in- 
vestigation of details.’ The Grafian, or Graf- 
Wellhausen, hypothesis was made known, or at 
least popularised, in Britain through the writings 
of Robertson Smith. 
theory is found in a study cf the legislation con- 
tained in the Pent., and a comparison of the 
religious lustory and practice of Israel with what 
might have been expected had the whole of this 
legislation been known and observed from the 
beginning. It seemed to Vatke impossible ‘that 
a whole nation should suddenly sink from a high 
stage of religious development to a lower one, as 
is asserted to have been so often the case in the 
times of the Judges and Kings.’ It is claimed 
that the only explanation of the religious life of 
Israel is that many of the laws were either un- 
known or non-existent. Again, when the three 
componcnts of the Pent. were examined, each was 
found to contain a distinct legislation in a his- 
torical setting. Ofthese the simplest and probably 
the earliest was that known as the Book of the 
Covenant (Ex 20-23), while the most complex, and 
therefore presumably the latest, was that of the 
Priestly Code. Between these came Deuteronomy. 
Not without exception perhaps, but in a sufficiently 
striking manner, the course of the history was 
found to reflect, and to be best explained by this 
order of the laws. The spiritual tide which lifted 
the life of Israel] from stage to stage, leaving at 
each its memorial deposit of legislation, was due 
to the prophets, who, by their impassioned appeals 
and denunciations of abuses, were the means of 
purifying the religion of their people, and raising 
it to a point of elevation, after reaching which it 
unhappily fell to that petrifaction which is not 
only decay, but death. The Law is the product, 
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not the antecedent, of the prophetic activity ; to 
reverse the order is, in the words of Wellhausen, 
to begin with the roof instead of the foundation ; 
but if the legislations fall into the order above 
indicated, it almost necessarily follows that the 
narratives in which they are respectively embedded 
must be regarded as originating in the same order. 
To separate the law from the history was the 
defect of Graf, corrected by Kuenen and Well- 
hausen. But to accept law and narrative as 
emerging in the portions and order supposed, is 
to revolutionise the whole conception previously 
entertained of Israel’s history, and of its literary 
development. We conclude this brief account 
with the verdict pronounced upon the theory by 
a master in this department, A. B. Davidson of 
Edinburgh—‘ The strength of the theory lies in 
its correspondence with the practice, as we observe 
it in the historical books, and in the general out- 
line of the religious history which it draws. Its 
weakness lies in the incapacity which as yet it has 
shown to deal with many important details, and 
particularly in the assumption, Spee necessary 
to its case, that tlle ancient historical books have 
been edited from a Deuteronomistic point of view.’ 

The following chronological scheme of OT literature, founded 
mainly upon Driver's Introduction, may be found useful :—* 

191-110} cent. B.c. (period of Judges). Song of Deborah, 
Blessing of Jacob, David’s elery (28 1). 

10th-9th cent. B.o. Song of Solomon(?); sources incorporated 
in Judges and Samuel; J and E. 

8th cent. B.o. Amos, 760-746; Hosea, 746-734; Zechariah 
(chaps. 9-11, which, however, include also post-exilic elements, 
if they are not, as some hold, wholly post-ex.); Isaiah (750-700), 
721 marking the end of the kingdom of Israel ; Micah. 

7th cent. B.c. D3; Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel (sources earlier) ; 
Ruth; Nahum (664-607); Zephaniah (earlier years of Josiah, 
ἴ,6. 639-621); Jeremiah (called 626). 

6th cent. Habakkuk (608-598); Jeremiah; 1 and 2 Kings 
(sources earlier); Lamentations; Obadiah (partly before and 
partly after 586, which marks the commencement of the Exile) ; 
Proverbs (partly before and partly after the Exile); Job; P; 
II Isaiah and fragments; Ezekiel (taken captive 597. The last 
three fall during the Exile, say, 586-536); Haggai (520 seqq.); 
Zechariah (chaps. 1-8, 520 seqq.). 

5thcent. Joel (after Captivity); Jonah ; Zec(12-14); Malachi 
(probably about 432). Memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah (c. 450- 
430) incorporated in our Ezr-Neh. . 

4th cent. Ecclesiastes (not earlier than latter years of Persian 
rule, ending 332); Esther (early years of Greek period, be- 
ginning 332, or 3rd cent.); 1 and 2 Chronicles, Ezr-Neh in 
present form (shortly after 332, long subsequent to Ezra). 

2nd cent. Daniel. The Psalins prob. belong to most of these 
periods, including even the Maccab. (168-165), but chiefly to the 
later ones (ex. and post-ex.) 

ii. NT Canon.—The Jewish Scriptures became 
the B. of the early Christian Church. Round 
them in course of time gathered collections of 
Christian writings to which canonical authority 
was ultimately ascribed. But as in the case of 
OT the process was gradual. There was clearly 
no deliberate intention on the part of NT writers 
to make Scripture. The Jewish reverence for OT 
which the apostles inherited would prevent any 
such thought arising. That NT should have been 
written at all by men who shared in such a tradi- 
tional feeling has been characterised by Westcott 
as a ‘moral miracle of overwhelming cient 
The writings were evidently called forth by the 
circumstances of the Church, and only as a second 
thought gathered together and imvested with 
authority. In order of composition the Epistles 
naturally took precedence of the Gospels. The 
facts of the Gospel history formed the staple of 
the apostolic preaching, and, though in the earliest 
years communicated orally only, inust have tended 
to assume a fixed traditional form. So long as 
the apostles survived, and the Church had_ not 
extended beyond the reach of their personal in- 
struction, the necessity of committing this tra- 
dition to writing would be scarcely recognised. 
The conviction widely held during that first age, 


* Compare the table given by Sanday, Inspiration, p. 435 fi.; and 
by Kautzsch, AT’, of which atr. is given in Lapos. Times, vi. 517 ff. 
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that the end of the world was near, would also 
tend to discourage any effort of this kind. With 
the extension of the Church, tlie rising doubts as 
to the impending catastrophe, and the removal of 
the apostles, the need for a permanent record 
would be felt and supplied. That small collec- 
tions of memorabilia, notes of apostolic preaching, 
were made and circulated we know on the testi- 
mony of St. Luke, whose object is expressly declared 
to be the displacement of these by a more trust- 
worthy account (Lk 118). Meanwhile the apostles 
had supplemented their personal activity by epis- 
tolary communications, and thus the material for 
a new (Christian) Canon was accumulated. It is 
probable that all the books composing our NT 
were written by the end of the lst cent. of our 
era. This, indeed, is generally acknowledged, except 
where, asin the case of Baur and the early Titbingen 
school, a speculative reconstruction of early Church 
History necessitates the ascription of later dates 
to certain of the books. The recognition, however, 
of NT books by the Chureli as of apostolic author- 
ship and authority was a matter of much longer 
time. It is not until the 4th cent. that all the 
books of the present Canon are found included in 
any list. The Didaché, or Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, an early treatise, the MS of which was 
discovered so recently as 1878, makes it clear that 
in the quarter whence it emanated in the end of 
the lst or beginning of the 2nd cent. only a few of 
them were known. It was only to be expected, 
however, that certain books, or small collections 
of books, should be known and received within 
comparatively limited areas, from which they 
gradually passed into the use of the Church at 
large. Though there was no formal attempt to 
create a Canon, and for long no formal decree 
authorising it, a certain Christian wisdom and 
discretion is seen at work in the acknowledgment 
of writings both individually and collectively. The 
criterion was from the first apostolicity, immediate, 
or all but immediate, connexion with the apostles, 
Only those books were admitted which could be 
regarded as the most faithful records of the work 
of Christ and His apostles, and as the suitable 
foundation of Christian preaching. The need 
which was so soon felt, of exhibiting the truths 
characteristic of Christianity in opposition to the 
paganising mysticisms of the gnosties and the 
fanatical developments of Montanism, hastened the 
process, by driving men to the study of the primi- 
tive records of the faith. For this purpose the oral 
teaching, which still continued, was insufficient, 
as gnosticism itself appealed to the written records. 
These accordingly ceased to be regarded as mere 
private and occasional writings ; they became more 
than books which might be publicly read for 
edification ; they were the recognised arbiters in 
a great doctrinal contest; to them both sides 
appealed, and the foundations of NT were laid. 


The chief sources for the history of NT Canon in the period of 
its formation are the Christian writers, esp. those who took part 
in the great controversies with heretics during the 2nd and 8rd 
centuries, the fragments of the heretical writings themselves, 
the ancient versions, and suhdry lists of recognised books which 
have come down to us. Westcott (Canon of the NT) divides the 
history of this period as follows:—I. a.p. 70-170, during which 
time, though the evidence adducible is fragmentary, it is of 
wide range, direct, uniform, and comprehensive ; a margin still 
remained of books whose authority was disputed or at least un- 
recognised, and the idea of a Canon was implied rather than 
expressed. Its ‘formation’ may have been gradual, but it was 
certainly undisturbed. It was a growth and not a series of 
contests. 11. a.D. 170-308, during which the available evidence 
is largely augmented and the consciousness of a collection of 
sacred books becomes more distinct. Still its work is ‘to con- 
struct and not to define,’ the age ‘was an age of research and 
thought, but at the same time it was an age of freedom.’ ‘Even 
controversy failed to create a spirit of historical inquiry,’ and 
thus the evidence gathered from writers of the 8rd cent. ‘differs 
from that of earlier date in fulness rather than in kind.’ IIL. 
A.D. 303-397, during which the Canon formed the subject of 
deliberation and decree at great Councils of the Church, at 


one of which, the third Council of Carthage, held in the year 
397, the books of NT recognised ‘are exactly those which are 
generally receivcd at present.’ 


Some of the chief points of this development 
can alone be indicated here; further information 
will be found in the special article (NEW TESTA- 
MENT CANON). Justin Martyr, the apologist, 
about A.D. 150, records the fact that certain 
apostolic writings were read along with the 
prophets on the Lord’s Day in the churches both 
in city and country. Among these writings he 
especially refers to what he calls ‘The Memoirs 
of the Apostles,’ which almost without doubt were 
the Canonical Gospels, He refers to the Apocalypse 
by name, and evinces an acquaintance with several 
of St. Paul’s Epistles. The list known as the 
Muratorian Fragment, from Muratori, who pub- 
lished it at Milan in 1740, which probably repre- 
sents the view of the Roman Church towards the 
end of the 2nd cent., refers to the Gospels, to the 
Acts as the work of St. Luke, enumerates 18 Epp. 
of St. Paul, acknowledges St. Jude, 2 Epp. of St. 
John (probably the 2nd and 3rd), and the Apoc. 
The fragment is somewhat mutilated, and in this 
way the incompleteness of its reference to the 
Gospels, and its omission of 1 P and 1 Jn are 
possibly to be accounted for. It adds the Apoe. 
of St. Peter, though with an indication of doubt, 
and expressly excludes two Epistles which had 
been circulated under St. Paul’s name—one to the 
Laodicwans, and the other to the Alexandrians. 
The Peshitta or Syriac Version of NT was the B. ot 
the Syrian Christians of a period not later than 
the end of the 2nd cent. It included all the 
books of our Canon except 2 and 3 Jn, 2 P, Jude, 
and Rev. The old Lat. Version, also of the 2nd 
cent., omitted only He, Ja, and2P. The heretic 
Marcion, about the middle of the same cent., com- 
posed a Canon of his own in accordance with his 
peculiar views. This embraced the greater part 
of the Pauline Epp. and a modification of St. 
Luke. Tatian’s Diatessaron, or ‘Harmony of the 
Four Gospels,’ which, as has recently been con- 
clusively proved, were the four Gospels of our 
Canon, ‘not only testifies to the existence of these, 
but signalises by this treatment of them their 
peculiar position and authority, which was similarly 
emphasized a little later by the fanciful analogy 
by which Ireneus sought to show that there 
could be only four Gospels. By A.D. 250 we 
have the evidence of Irenzus as representing the 
churches in Gaul, Clement of ied and 
Origen representing the Egyptian churches, and 
Tertullian representing the churches of North 
Africa, practically concurring in their testimony 
to the contents of that body of Scripture which, 
with increasing distinctness, was taking its place 
as the authoritative Canon. Doubt still affected 
only Ja, 2 P?,2and3 Jn, and Rev, while Hebrews 
was in the churches of Rome and Africa not 
recognised as Pauline. Eusebius in his Lecles. 
History, composed about A.D. 325, gives valuable 
information and testimony as to the state of the 
question in his time. He distinguishes the books 
which claimed to be authoritative as Homo- 
logoumena, or universally acknowledged books ; 
Antilegomena, or disputed books; and Notha, or 
spurious books. The Antilegomena included Ja, 
Jude, 2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, also Hebrews and Rev. 
Eusebius hazards the opinion that Hebrews may 
be a Greek tr. of a Heb. Pauline original. St. 
Jerome, towards the close of the 4th cent., gives 
much the same account of the state of opinion in 
his time, while he himself accepts all the books of 
our present Canon. St. Augustine likewise accepts 
the Canon in its present form, and was present at 
that Council of Carthage (397) at which, as ogee 
stated, ecclesiastical sanction was given to it. It 
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must be admitted that this conclusion was reached 
rather on popular and consuetudinary than critical 
grounds, and it is no matter for surprise that the 
qucsiiey of canonicity was reopened at the Re- 
ormation, and again within the last half century. 
Nothing, however, has been proved which affects 
the claim of the large majority of NT books, and 
those of chief interest and value, to be the record 
of the faith once delivered to the saints. The 
wisdom with which, on the whole, the line has 
been drawn is only made more apparent on a con- 
sideration of those books, such as the Epp. of 
Clement, the Ep. of Barnabas, and the Shepherd 
of Hermas, which long maintained a position on 
the very borders of Scripture, and are given at the 
conclusion of NT in certain very ancient MSS. 
It only remains to mention the ees number of 
apocryphal Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypses 
(the Notha of Eusebius), of which some, as the 
Gospel of Nicodemus, the Acts of Paul and Thekla, 
have long been known, while of others, as the 
Gospel and Apocalypse of St. Peter, fragments 
have only recently (1886) been discovered. 

V. TEXT.—i. Hebrew.—Until the invention of 
printing, in the 15th cent., the only mode of trans- 
mitting ancient books was by the slow and labori- 
ous method of copying one MS from another. 
πὸ CODY INS: like typography itself, is subject 
to special tendencies to error. Since any mistake 
may be confined to a single MS, though almost 
certain to be continued in any copies made from 
it, it is obvious that the work of tracing out the 
original text by a comparison of MSS is a difficult 
and delicate one. It forms the subject of a special 
study, called Textual Criticism, and demands no 
little ability, patience, and tact. For many 
centuries the rolls written for use in the synagogue 
have been prepared with scrupulous care, and the 
texts which they represent have been preserved, it 
may be said, free from variation. This applies 
to the books of the Law, the Haphtaroth or lessons 
from the Prophets, and the Megilloth, the five 
books (Ca, Ru, La, Ec, Est) read on the great 
festivals. It apples, however, only to the con- 
sonantal characters, since these rolls were written | 
without points and accents, and does not apply to 
the period before the scribes of the Jewish tradi- 
tion took the rolls under their special care, nor so 
strictly to the MSS intended for private use, which 
had the vowel points together with the Massoretic 
notes and commentary. Itis said that the earliest 
Heb. MS of which the age is known dates from 
A.D. 916, but few are extant which have come 
down from an earlier period than the 12th cent., 
and these, as will resale be understood from what 
las been said, represent a single tradition, and are 
of no use for comparative purposes. The work, 
first of the Talmudists between the lst and 5th 
centuries, and then of the Massoretes from the 
6th to the 11th centuries, has fixed the Heb. text 
(hence called the Massoretic) to the utmost attain- 
able degree of exactness. But that prior to the 
labours of the scribes the Heb. Scriptures had been 
subject to the ordinary conditions of MS copying, 
is evident from the numerous and important varia- 
tions found in the Samaritan Pent. and the LXX. 
These agree together in many readings in regard 
to which both differ from the Heb. text, and they 
are comparatively independent witnesses—the one 
to the state of the text in possibly the 5th cent. 
B.C., the other to that in the 3rd. 

li. Greek.—Many ancient MSS contain the LXX 
version of OT along with the text of NT. It 
seems, therefore, more convenient to divide MSS 
into Hebrew and Greek than into OT and NT. 
Two facts in the early history of NT Scriptures | 
are worthy of note. ‘The one is the wholesale 
destruction of the sacred books during the perse- 


cution of Diocletian (A.D. 302), and the other that 
in A.D. 330 fifty large and carefully prepared copies 
of the Scriptures were made by order of the 
Emperor Constantine for the use of the churches 
of Constantinople. The former event is doubtless 
accountable for the fact that no MS exists which 
is older than the 4th cent. For a thousand years 
Subsequently the sacred text may be traced in a 
continuous and increasing stream of MSS. About 
100 of these are Unezals, written, that 1s, in capital 
letters—a mark of early date; the remainder, 
numbering nearly 2000, being Cursives, that is, in 
the smaller running hand which was used from the 
9th cent. onwards. An interesting class of MSS 
are the Palunpsests, in which the sacred text has 
been more or less obliterated and some later work 
written over it. Short articles on the five leading 
uncials will be found under their respective 
symbols: viz. (1) the Codex Sinaitieus, known by 
the symbol jx, (2) the Codex Vatieanus (B), (3) the 
Codex Alexandrinus (A), (4) the Codex Ephraemi 
(C), and (5) the Codex Beze (D). 

VI. VERSIONS. — Renderings of the Scriptures 
from the original into other tongues are not only 
interesting in themselves as giving us the form in 
which the B. brought its message to the various 
peoples of the earth, but (esp. those of ancient 
times) are of very great value for determining 
what the original text itself was. They tap, as it 
were, the stream of MS evidence at various points 
from which we have parallel and independent 
streams available for comparison with the parent 
stream and with each other. It is evident that, 
to derive the full benefit from this cireumstance, a 
critical text of the VSS must be prepared with the 
same care as of the original. Given this, and it is 
obvious how important the VSS become in deciding 
between rival MS readings, as also for purposes of 
interpretation. ‘The weakness of this branch of 
textual criticism is the defective state of the text 
of even the most lupurtant versions. Along with 
the VSS proper are justly reckoned those refer- 
ences in the writings of the early Fathers, which 
are in effect fragmentary MSS or VSS, according 
as they are quotations or translations. 

Of or the most important version is the Alex- 
andrian, known as the Septuagint (LXX), from 
the tradition that the portion of it embracing the 
Law was made by 72 scribes or scholars sent by 
the high priest from Jerus, to Alexandria at the 
request of Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.c. 285-247). 
This tradition, afterwards extended to the whole 
version, has not only been overlaid by many mythical 
elements, but originally rested upon a letter by one 
Aristeas, which is now admitted to bea forgery. It 
is, moreover, contradicted by the differences in merit 
and value which distinguish the several books, as 
well as by the divergence in the methods of para- 
phrasing and interpretation employed. There can 
be no doubt that a succession of translators of 
varying capacity and skill were engaged upon this 
version. The work was carried on probably during 
the 3rd and 2nd cents. B.c., the greater part being 
completed at the latest by B.C. 132, the date 
Πα δα to in the preface to the Greek rendering 
of the Book of Ecclesiasticus. There were other 
Greek VSS, such as those of Aquila, Theodotion, 
and Symmachus; but none of these was so 
widely influential or so extensively used as the 
LXX. It is of importance not only as an aid to 
the study of the Heb. OT, but as introductory to 
the Greek NT, the language of which is largely 
based upon it. From it sprang other VSS, such as 
the Itala or Old Latin Version, certain Syriac 
VSS, the Athiopic, Coptic, Sahidic, Armenian, 
Georgian, Gothic, and Sclavonic VSS, together 
with the Arabic VSS, which were not taken 
directly from the original. The Targums or in- 
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terpretations were rather paraplirases than trans- 
lations. The necessity for them arose from the 
substitution of Aramaic for Heb. as the ordinary 
language of the Jews after their return from the 
Exile. The most important is the Targ. of Onkelos 
on the Pent., which keeps more closely to the 
original than the others, and is remarkable for 
careful as well as skilful work. 

Of VSS which embrace both OT and NT, one 
of the earliest and most valuable is the Syriac 
Peshitta, the name meaning ‘simple’ or ‘ faithful.’ 
Its relation to one or two VSS of equal or greater 
antiquity is still sub gudice. It dates from the 
2nd cent. A.D. Its place in the history of the 
Canon has already been mentioned. The Phil- 
oxenian or Monophysite Version is not an inde- 
pendent rendering, but a peculiar modification of 
the Peshitta. The Old Lat. Version (the Itala) 
prob. arose in N. Africa, was made (as already men- 
tioned) from the Greek of the LXX, and is only 
known from citations in patristic writers. It was 
in the course of revising the Old Latin that Jerome 
conceived the design of making a new translation 
of OT direct from the Hebrew. ‘This work, begun in 
A.D. 390, occupied him fourteen years, and was for 
long most unfavourably received. It was accused of 
being heretical, and even Augustine underrated it. 
It received ecclesiastical sanction tirst in Gaul; later 
it was recognised by Gregory the Great, but 200 
years more elapsed before it became in the West 
the generally received and authoritative version, 
thenceforward known as the Vulgate or ‘ popular’ 
version. The text of the Vulgate is in a very un- 
satisfactory condition, having been almost from the 
first corrupted owing to the existence and use along 
with it of the Old Latin, and the not unnatural 
transference of readings from the one into the other. 

Of the multitude of modern VSS of the B. it is 
impossible here to speak. Our own English B. 
has a long and interesting history (see under art. 
VERSIONS). Most modern VSS differ from the 
ancient in the extent of the critical apparatus on 
which they are based. They do not depend upon 
a single MS or a single version in another tongue. 
This is esp. the case with the most recent revisions, 
which, as for instance our own RV, attempt to 
present, both in regard to text and interpretation, 
the nearest possible approach to the language of 
the original writers of the Seriptures. 


B. THE EXTERNAL RELATIONS OF THE 
BIBLE. 


Having now, so far as space permits, analysed 
the B., shown the parts of which it is made up, 
the forms in which it has appeared, their relations 
to each other, and their history up to the point at 
which this collection practically assumed its present 
form, we turn to its consideration as a whole, its 
character as a literature, and its relation to Chris- 
tianity and the Christian Church. The DB. is the 
sacred book of Christianity. Round it—its origin, 
history, and contents—cirele many of the most 
important problems which affect the nature and 
claims of the Christian faith. As Christianity is 
admittedly the highest and purest form of religion 
known to man, it may be said that the religious 
destinies of the race depend upon the B. He, ecer- 
tainly, who would understand what Christianity 
is, must have a clear conception of what the B. is 
and teaches. 

I. Tue LITERATURE OF OTHER RELIGIONS.—<As, 
however, there are other religions besides Chris- 
tianity, there are other literatures which are 
regarded as sacred and authoritative by the 
adherents of these religions. Some of them, 
indeed, claim to be the vehicles of Divine Revela- 
tion. It may be well, therefore, to consider what a 
sacred book is, and how it acquires this character, 


and to give a brief account of the chief sacred 
books of the world. It is one great characteristic 
of them that they have in every case grown; they 
are collections, literatures, rather than books; not 
composed at once, or proceeding from one hand, 
but combining many diverse elements, and gener- 
ally reflecting the history and developments of 8 
religion through a considerable period of time. 
This is to a great extent true even of the Koran, 
which is more of the nature of a book than any 
of the others. With the exception again of the 
Koran, it is probable that large portions of their 
contents were handed down by tradition before 
being committed to writing. Religion began in 
custom rather than in thought, and was embodied 
in ceremonies before these were explained by means 
of doctrines. However simple the primitive worshi 
might be, it naturally tended to assume ed 
forms; the same words would be used in ineanta- 
tion and prayer, and these would be accompanied 
by the same acts and observances. When religious 
custom became more complicated and more highly 
organised, the tradition was preserved first by 
means of a sacred caste or priesthood, and then 
by writing down the tradition itself. Hence the 
most ancient portion of such literatures usually 
consists of liturgical formulas and ritual texts, 
where the former give the words to be used and the 
latter give the directions for the accompanying 
acts. ‘The priestly class becoming naturally the 
learned class, and their writings remaining for a 
long time the only national literature, it was to be 
expected that many matters of interest would 
receive notice in that literature which could not 
be strictly and absolutely described as religious. 
Thus mythological and historical particulars which 
were already ancient, and because of their antiquity 
were held in reverence, would be carefully set 
down. Laws first of ceremonial purification and 
later of moral worthiness, the priestly wisdom in 
its exereise even about civil matters, histories, 
especially of the heroes of the nation and of the 
faith, genealogical and other registers,—all, in fact, 
which was regarded by those who were identified 
with the religion as having permanent value became 
a part of the sacred book. These features can be 
traced in OT itself, and are generally characteristic 
of what are known as the Bibles of mankind. The 
canonical position acquired by such writings is due 
to their acceptance by nations or religious com- 
munities as of decisive authority especially in 
matters affecting faith and worship, and is usually 
supported by ascribing to them a supernatural 
origin, or at least the authority due to them as 
the work of the founders of the respective religions, 
or as belonging to the period of development when 
the influence of the founder was still fresh and his 
initiative unimpaired. 

For our present pur ee it is only necessary to 
take account of the literary monuments of the 
chief cthnie religions. Fuller details may be found 
in such works as Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte (of which the first 
volume has been translated); Tiele, Outlines of the 
History of Religion; Menzies, History of Religion; 
and in the literature as cited in these works. For 
a brief sketch of the religions themselves, see 
RELIGION. 

The sacred books of China bring us face to face 
with the practical paradox, that, while none have 
ever been more influential in moulding the life of 
a people, no inspiration or supernatural authority 
is claimed for them. They are received with the 
reverence due to the sages from whom they pro- 
ceeded, and their guardians are not so much priests 
as scholars. The five chief books of Confucianism 
are termed King,—.e. classical, canonical,—and 
are partly the original work of the master, partly 
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compilations and selections by him from pre-exist- 
ing literature, with possibly, to some small extent, 
later additions. In character they range from 
extremely dry chronicles to the interpretation of 
magical formulas, rules of conduct, and sacred 
songs. The Li-Ki contains laws for domestic and 
social life at once comprehensive and minute, and 
by them the life of the whole Chinese Empire has 
been moulded to the present day. Its fundamental 
lesson is the inculeation of reverence, and it is full 
of finely conceived and inspiring thoughts. The 
four Shoo, or records of the philosophers, contain 
much that is of interest, particularly the Memora- 
bilia of Confucius himself and the writings of 
Mencius, one of the most powerful and practical 
of Chinese thinkers. The teaching of the latter as 
to human nature has been compared with that of 
Bishop Butler, since it regards human nature in 
its ideal as a system or constitution in which the 
rightful ruler of the entire nature is the moral 
will. The Tao-ti-King is the sacred book of Taoism, 
which divides with Confucianism and a form of 
Buddhism the religious homage of the Chinese 
xeople. The author of this ‘ Book of Doctrine and 

irtue’ was the philosophic mystic Lao-tsze, who 
was born about half a century before Confucius 
(B.c. 600). Lao-tsze traces the origin of things to 
an impersonal reason, and directs men to seek the 
supreme good by way of contemplation and asceti- 
cism; at the same time many of his utterances 
are marked by great beauty and genuine moral 
insight. 

In /ndia we meet with a twofold stream of 
literature,—that of Brahmanism and that of Buddh- 
ism,—the former being the main factor in the 
development of modern Hinduism. The Brahmanic 
literature includes the Vedas proper, consisting of 
four books or collections of hymns, the Brah- 
manas, or ritualistic commentary upon these, and 
the Upanishads or speculative treatises containing 
the philosophy of the universe which the Vedic 
hymns seemed to imply. All these form part of 
the Veda, or knowledge par excellence, and belong 
to revelation or ‘S’ruti’ (hearing), as having been 
communicated to inspired men from a higher 
source. A second order of books is similarly 
termed ‘Smriti’ (recollection or tradition), and 
includes the law books, the great Epic poems, and 
the Puranas or ancient legends. Of these various 
works the most important and interesting from 
our present point of view are the Rigveda, the 
Laws of Menu, and the Epics. The Rigveda is of 
the greatest antiquity, and reveals much of the 
life and manner of thinking and feeling of the 
earliest invaders of India from the north of whom 
anything is known. The hymns are spirited and 
intensely national in tone. They were designed 
for use at the sacrifices, of the ritual of which they 
formed an essential part. The gods addressed in 
them are pre-eminently Nature deities, whose 
power is extolled and whose aid and favour are 
invoked. The Laws of Menu form one of those 
eodes for the regulation of conduct which have 
gradually grown into shape. Much of it is believed 
to belong to prehistoric times, and the main body 
of the code is undoubtedly very ancient, though 
in its present form it is probably not older than 
the 2nd cent. A.D. It has been described as ‘a 
kind of Indian Pentateuch, resting on the funda- 
mental assumption that every part of life is 
essentially religious.’ It originated either in a 
particular locality or with a particular school, but 
gradually extended its authority over the entire 
Hindu people. It consecrates the system of Caste, 
but, while it exalts asceticism, its regulation of 


ordinary life is touched with a fine spirit and | 


marked by a practical morality. The great Epic 
poems, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 


chiefly influenced the transition from the ancient 
Brahmanism to modern Hinduism. With their 
countless legends and deep personal interest, they 
appealed to those whom neither speculation nor 
ritual could move. They are the Bibles of the 
people, and celebrate the achievements of the 
ancient heroes, Rama and Krishna. The latter is 
regarded in the Mahabharata as an incarnation of 
Vishnu, one of the supreme Hindu deities. The 
idea of incarnation of deity is indeed the chief 
addition made by these poems to the religious 
thought of India, and was probably developed 
under the necessity of competing with Buddhism 
for popular favour. Turning to the sacred litera- 
ture of Buddhism, it is best represented in what is 
known as the Southern Canon, the form in which 
the books are used by the Buddhists of Ceylon. 
They are written in P4li, while those of the 
Northern Canon are in Sanskrit. They are other- 
wise termed the Tripitaka, or three baskets, from 
the manner of preserving the leaves in each volume, 
and were accepted as canonical about B.C. 250. 
The three ‘baskets’ are the Vinaya Pitaka, which 
gives the rules of Buddhism as a religious com- 
munity, and especially of its monastic order; the 
Abidharma Pitaka containing the philosophie or 
speculative doctrine of the faith ; and the Sutta 
Pitaka consisting of reminiscences of the parables 
and sermons of Buddha, in which the religion is 
adapted to common life. To the last belong the 
Dhammapada, ‘sentences of religion,’ the most 
popular ot all the Buddhist books. The Dhamma- 
pada and the Sutta-nipata are said to ‘rank among 
the most impressive of the religious books of the 
world.’ 

The religion specially identified with Persia is 
Zoroastrianism, and the B. of Zoroastrianism is 
commonly known as Zend-Avesta. Properly, how- 
ever, ‘Avesta’ is the text,—like the Indian ‘Veda’ 
it means ‘knowledge,’—and ‘Zend’ is the com- 
mentary or annotation upon it. The commentary 
is in a different language from the text. The 
latter consisted originally of 21 books, but practi- 
cally only one of these has survived. It consists 
of three parts—the Yasna, a collection of liturgies 
along with some hymns; the Visperad, consisting 
of sacrificial litanies; and the Vendidad, an ancient 
law book, with which are incorporated a number 
of legendary narratives. While the prevailing 
character of the Zend-Avesta is that rather of a 
book of devotion than of the records of a religion, 
a Bible in our sense, there is discernible within it 
a variety of religious conceptions which illustrate 
its essentially composite character. At the same 
time it contains many passages of an extremely 
noble and spiritual character, and the religion of 
which it is the monument has had no inconsidcr- 
able influence upon both Judaism and Christianity. 

The only other sacred book of the first rank 
which it is necessary for us to notice is the Koran 
of the Mohammedans. The name signifies ‘ read- 
ing.’ It has already been remarked that the 
Koran differs from other sacred literatures in being 
the production of one man. Mohammed is its 
author, the revelations being written down by the 
followers of the prophet, after whose death the 
fragments were gathered together and formed, 
unfortunately with a total lack of arrangement, 
into the unity of a single book. The attempts of 
modern scholars to set the swras or chapters in 
chronological order has largely increased the 
interest of the book, and thrown light upon the 
spiritual development of the prophet himself. Ia 
such an arrangement the earliest utterances are 
seen to be full of emotional fire, brief, poetic, 
pointed. The later are longer and more prosaic, 
dealing with all varieties of subjects, personal and 
domestic, civil as well as religious. They contain 
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also elements drawn from Jewish and Christian 
sources. Yet the Koran throughout claims to be 
inspired in the strictest sense, its words are the 
words of God Himself. 

II. THE BIBLE IN RELATION TO THE LITERA- 
TURE OF OTHER RELIGIONS.—What, then, is the 
relation of the literature thus briefly described to 
the Christian Scriptures? It is not necessary to 
depreciate the former in order to exalt the latter. 
We have already noted that there is wisdom, 
truth, and spirituality in these books of non- 
Christian faiths. They and the religions with 
which they are connected have been the light of 
generations of human beings. They are associ- 
ated with the civilisations of the world and its 
great historical epochs. What we have now to 
ask is, whether, apart from the question of Divine 
Revelation, to which we shall presently advert, 
any of them possess the qualities fitting them to 
become the sacred books of the world, or whether 
the B., from this }wint of view, has any manifest 
superiority over them? If we turn to Confucian- 
isin and its authoritative literature, we find every- 
where a consecration of the past, even where it 
is not understood, which is the deadly enemy of 
progress; the life of the people is bound in fetters 
of habit and ceremony which political changes 
and revolutions have not sufficed to break. The 
eharacteristics of the Chinese mind, with its want 
of comprehensiveness, and excessive attention to 
minute detail, are reflected in its ‘classies.’” Moral 
and spiritual life is crushed out under the burden 
of external precepts and directions, and there is a 
determined adherence to the level of the purely 
human, an avoidance of all reference to the 
divine, which ignores and tends to mutilate the 
higher side of man’s being, and to deprive him of 
an ideal. It is no wonder that the mysticism of 
the Tao-ti-King had an attraction for those out of 
whom the spiritual life was not wholly crushed. 
But Taoism, notwithstanding its philosophical and 
ethical excellences, ‘as a religion is a dismal 
failure, and shows how little philosophy and morals 
can do without a historical religious framework to 
support them’ (Menzies). The sacred literature of 
India is characterised not only by its immense 
extent, but by the great variety of standpoints re- 
presented in it. What failed to meet the wants of 
a single people can scarcely be expected to satisfy 
the entire human race. The Vedie hymns ex- 
hibit the instability of polytheism. ‘The Brah- 
manie system endeavoured to meet this defect 
by means of its philosophical developments ; but in 
so doing unfitted itself to be a popular religion. 
Hence India, during the supremacy of Brahmanism, 
had in reality two religions, the speculative and 
the idolatrous and mythical. The separation be- 
tween the two tended to intensify their several 
peculiarities, as well as to degrade the popular 
faith—a difficulty which was only partially met by 
the incarnation ideas which emerge in the great 
Epies. Even Buddhism, which presents a personal 
objeet of affection and imitation to the worshipper, 
is condemned by its one-sidedness. If in Con- 
fucianism we havea religious positivism: which will 
not look at the Divine, in Buddhism we have an 
agnosticism which cannot find it. It is a religion 
of despair ; it cannot become the spring of human 
effort, promote civilisation, or contribute to social 
progress. The sacred books which have sprung 
up on soil like this, reflecting the peculiarities of 
their origin, must be held as falling short of the 
required conditions on which alone they could 
supersede all others. Zoroastrianism as a religion 
may be said to be already dead, modern Parsism 
being a comparatively uninfluential modification 
of it. The Zend-Avesta is of interest, as we have 
seen, for the noble elements contained in it, and 


for the traces of its thought which are to be found 
in the teachings of other faiths; but even in the 
ortions which have come down to us, it shows 
itself, like the literature of Brahmanism, a mixture 
of diverse views and standpoints. Its mainly 
liturgical character, and the view presented in it 
of the supreme Deity, so far asa dualistic system 
can be said to have a supreme Deity, prevented it 
from spreading much beyond the region of its 
origin. The Mohamimedan Koran is equally un- 
fitted to become the book of a universal religion. 
Like Confucianism, though in a different way, 
Islain is a foe to progress. ‘Its ideas are bald and 
poor; it grew too fast; its doctrines and forms 
were stereotyped at the very outset of its career, 
and do not adinit of change. Its morality is that 
of the stage at which men emerge from idolatry 
... 108 doctrine is after all no more than negative. 
Allah is but a negation of other gods. ... He 
does not enter into humanity, and therefore he 
cannot render to humanity the highest services.’ 


Westcott, in an interesting article contributed to the Cam- 
bridge Companion to the B., distinguishes the sacred books of 
the pre-Christian ethnic religions from the OT Scriptures under 
three heads, 1. They are unhistorical. ‘In no case is the . 
revelation or authoritative rule given in them represented as 
embodied and wrought out step by step in the life of a people. 
The doctrine is announced and explained, and fenced in by 
comiment and ritual; but it finds no prophets who unfold and 
apply the divine words to the varying circumstances of national 
growth, which at once fix their application and illuminate their 
meaning.’ 2. They are retrogressive. ‘The oldest portions of 
the several collections of the Chinese, Indian, and Persian Scrip- 
tures are confessedly the noblest in thought and aspiration ; 
and, secondly, ritual in each case has finally ovcrpowered the 
strivings after ἃ personal and spiritual fellowship with God.’ 
3. They are partial. In their most complete form they may 
be said to be ‘a Psalter completed by a law of ritual.’ ‘On the 
other hand, the B. contains every element which the representa- 
tives of different races have found to be the vehicle of religious 
teaching, and every element in its fullest and most fruitful forin.’ 

If these features, we may add, are conspicuous on a com- 
parison with the O7, the argument is strengthened when the 
NT is brought into view. There the highest rcaches of doctrine 
and devotion are embedded in history; there the culmination 
of all the divine progress is attained ; therc in ainplest measure 
are to be found the sources of man’s purest and highest life. 
And the B. thus completed suggests a point of distinction which 
perhaps does not bclong to the OT alone. The ethnic Scriptures 
are essentially national, or at least racial; they are bound by 
mits of place and time, the natural products of the circum- 
stances in which they arose; the B. may be admirably adapted 
to the needs of place and time, it alone appeals to man as man, 
and most marvellously combines a truly historical character 
with an adaptability to be the religious guide and instructor of 
mankind. It has proved its power to travel and to speak to the 
hearts of men of varying countries and climes. 


i. Revelation.—A usual feature of the sacred 
books we have been considering is the claim made 
by them, or on behalf of them, that they are vehicles 
of a divine Revelation. ‘The Chinese alone do not 
claim that their books are inspired, though they 
regard them with a reverence as decp as anything 
connected with their religion calls forth. ‘The 
three parts of the Veda, as we have seen, are dis- 
tinguished as S’ruti, ‘revelation,’ from the Smriti, or 
‘tradition.’ ‘The Vedic hymns themselves were held 
to possess supernatural powers, and were raised to 
the rank of a divinity. The Avesta had been, 
according to the Persians, communicated to Zara- 
thustra (Zoroaster) by Ahura, the good god, him- 
self. The Koran, according to the Mohaminedans, 
is an earthly copy of a heavenly original, which 
the angel of revelation made known to the prophet 
during his eecstasies; it was the subject of one of 
their greatest controversies whether the Koran as 
it stands, down to the very word and letter, was 
not uncreated and eternal, and free therefore from 
every possible imperfection. The motive of such 
conceptions lies upon the surface. If, on the one 
hand, it is man’s way of expressing his boundless 
reverence for that which is ancient or of proved 
value, it is, on the other hand, due to the desire of 
feeling himself on solid ground in regard to the 
highest and most mysterious concerns of life, those 
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which relate to the power above him and the 
future before him. Somewhat similar claims are 
made on behalf of the B. It also brings a revela- 
tion from God; it also is an inspired book. Are 
all such claims equally futile? Because they are 
made on behalf of many books, are they true of 
none? Such a conclusion would be obviously in- 
ept. Ifa revelation is necessary for man, and if it 
is in the highest degree unlikely that God would 
leave man without this necessary guidance,—points 
which we cannot fully discuss in this place,—it 
must be somewhere, and the fact that there are 
unfounded claims to its possession shonld stimulate 
the search for it, not lead to its abandonment. 
And these claims, if nothing more, are a pathetic 
confession of man’s sense of helplessnessin presence 
of the deeper problems of existence, of his felt 
need for higher guidance. Nor is it necessary to 
deny that the conviction so strongly held had a 
relative justification. A better and juster view 
of the religions of the world than that formerly 
entertained, leads us to see that in them also God 
was educating the world for Himself. In their 
higher phases, by means of their loftier spirits, a 
message was delivered to the nations, in which 
they were not wrong in recognising His voice. In 
comparison with Christianity they may be classed 
as ‘natural’ religions, but at least God was speak- 
ing in the worthier manifestations of the ‘nature’ 
which He had made. We are prepared, therefore, 
rather than unfitted by their study, to recognise in 
Christianity a divine revelation, and in the B. an 
inspired book, while the question of degree of In- 
spiration, and as to what Inspiration itself in- 
volves, is directly suggested by it. 

ii. Inspiration.—The Christian doctrine of In- 
spiration was largely an inheritance from the Jews 
along with the OT, to which alone it at first 
applied. After the disappearance of Prophetism, 
and the reconstitution of the ‘Church-people’ of 
Israel on the basis of the written law, it is not 
surprising that rigid and even mechanical views of 
Inspiration prevailed. The Talmud, while ad- 
mitting degrees of Inspiration, declared that the 
Pentateuch at least had been divinely dictated to 
Moses; while Alexandrian Judaism, doubtless 
under Platonic influences, and on the analocy of 
the heathen Mantie, held that it involved a total 
suspension of the human faculties. The first 
Christian writer to propound a theory of this kind 
is Justin Martyr, who could not conceive of the 
things above being made known to men other- 
wise than by the Divine Spirit using righteous men 
like a harp or lyre, from which the plectrum elicits 
what sound it will. This view was followed with 
more or less emphasis by such writers as Tertul- 
lian, lreneus, Origen; while others, like Chry- 
sostom, Basil, Jerome, were disposed to recognise 
the individuality of the several writers as mould- 
ing their respective work. While Eusebius affirms 
that it would be rash to say that the sacred pen- 
men could have substituted one word for another, 
and Augustine soimetimes ascribes to them an 
absolute infallibility, the latter betrays some dis- 
position to recognise the human element when he 
says that the evangelists wrote ‘ut quisque memi- 
nerat ct ut cuique cordi erat.’ Two circumstances 
probably prevented the early Church from defin- 
itely adopting an extreme doctrine on this subject. 
One was the struggle with Montanism, which led 
to a clearer distinction being drawn between in- 
spiration and ecstasy. The other was the autho- 
rity still ascribed to the tradition of the Churches, 
which was so much on a level with that attri- 


the difficulty of dealing with heretics who could 
appeal from one to the other, as suited their pur- 
pose, 
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buted to Scripture that Ivenzeus could complain of | 


the common practice of the Church of that age, 
whose bishops invoked now the JL. and now tradi- 
tion in favour of their judgments. In the succeed- 
ing period, the inspiration of the B. was in many 
quarters maintained in an uncompromising form, 
while practically the 19. was more and more sub- 
ordinated to tradition as embodied in the Church. 
On the one hand, it was held to be useless to 
inquire the name of the writer of a passage of 
Scripture since the Holy Spirit was the author of 
all Scripture, or it was asserted that the Holy 
Spirit formed the very words in the mouths of 
prophets and apostles; on the other, the Church 
placed itself between the individual Christian and 
the B., which gradually became comparatively 
unknown and inaccessible. Its authority was not 
so much disputed as ignored. This was practically 
the position maintained throughout the Middle 
Ages—a position definitely formulated by the 
Council of Trent and the later Roman Catholic 
theologians. It was the Reformers who revived 
the appeal to Scripture in opposition to the autho- 
rity of the Roman Church and its traditions. This 
they did, however, without pronouncing upon the 
questions which the authority they ascribed to the 
B. seemed to a later age to involve. Itwas enough 
for them that the ‘good news’ was declared in it, 
that by its use a soul could draw near to God with- 
out priest or rite. Luther proposed to revise the 
Canon, or at least to estimate the value of the 
several books by the distinctness with which Christ 
was preached in them—a criterion which, it is evi- 
dent, was at once too narrow and too wide, exclud- 
ing some books which not only Christian antiquity, 
but devout usage, had consecrated, and including, 
if consistently carried out, masses of Christian 
literature. Zwingli and Calvin maintained as 
firmly as Luther the supremacy of the B., while 
also keeping an open mind as to its several parts. 
For them the substance and content was every- 
thing, the form of secondary importance. The 
Confessions of that epoch in general share this 
freedom of attitude, though those of the Reformed 
Churches are more explicit than the Lutheran. 
The 17th cent. was a period at once of violent con- 
troversy and of rigid definition. The Jesuits on 
the one hand, the Socinians and Arminians on the 
other, attacked the authority of Scripture in the 
interests of Ecclesiasticism or Rationalism. Pro- 
testant orthodoxy, whether in the Lutheran or 
Calvinistic form, intrenched itself on the founda- 
tion of the B., identifying inspiration with in- 
fallibility, and the record with the revelation it 
conveyed. The sacred writers were regarded as 
the passive instruments, the amanuenses, of the 
Divine Spirit. Inspiration was defined as includ- 
ing the impulsus ad scribendum, the suggestio 
rerum, and the suggestio verborum. ‘The diversity 
of style apparent in Scripture was explained as the 
voluntary accommodation of Himself to the writers 
by the Holy Spirit. At the same time, with so 
exalted an authorship, the language could not be 
anything but pure and exact; no barbarisms or 
solecisms could enter into the Greek of the NT, 
and even the vowel points and accents of the Heb- 
rew text were inspired—an opinion stamped as 
orthodox by the Swiss Formula Consensus of 1675. 
From the theory of inspiration thus formulated 
(and exaggerated) followed the attributes (afec- 
tiones seu proprietates Scripture sacre) which the 
dogmatic writers ascribed to the B. These are 
primary and secondary. The primary are: 1. Div- 
ina auctoritas, resting upon its external evidences 
and internal qualities; but, above all, upon the 
testimonium Spiritus Sancti, or the witness of God 
in the soul. This authority constitutes the Scrip- 
tures the sole tribunal in matters of faith and life. 


The same duality of resource characterised | 2. Perfectio or sufficientia; the B. contains all that 
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is necessary tosalvation. 3. Perspicuitas. The B. 
is self-explanatory. Passages may be more or less 
obscure, but these must be explained by means 
of the simpler and clearer declarations. Rightly 
used, it requires no other interpreter. 4. Eficacia. 
The B. is a means of grace, having the power of 
converting the sinful and consoling the sad. The 
secondary attributes are neccessitas, integritas et 
perennitas, puritas et sinceritas fontium, authen- 
tica dignitas. These indicate generally that a 
revelation must be written, and that, in all re- 
spects, the B., as we have it, isthe B. as it was 
intended to be. 

It is unnecessary to pursue further the history 
of the idea of inspiration as applied to the B. 
Enough has been said to show the position which it 
held, and how it was liable to be modified accord- 
ing to the circumstances in which the Church of 
successive ages found itself placed. Before touch- 
ing, however, upon the position accorded to the 
B. at the present day, attention must be directed 
for a moment to the relation in which the question 
of canonicity stands to that of inspiration, since 
these together have detcrmined the manner in 
which the B. has been received in the Christian 
Church. The formation of a Canon at all implies 
that authority is attributed to the writings in- 
cluded init. The history of the Canon has shown 
us that it was formed gradually, as the result of 
local usage, which fixed and extended itself, and 
not as the outcome of criticism or even formal de- 
termination on the part of the whole Church or its 
more important divisions. By the end of the 4th 
cent., as we have seen, the B. stood practically as 
we have it now. Yet its limits were not settled in 
such a way that the Reformers of the 16th cent. 
felt themselves precluded from rediscussing them. 
Their tendency was, in the first instance, to examine 
this and other accepted usages of the Church in 
the light of historical inquiry. But the oppor- 
tunities and the material for a competent historical 
investigation were wanting. ‘The questions at 
issue were largely decided upon the basis of feel- 
ing, either individual or general. The exigencies 
of controversy necessitated a rapid arrival at a 
decision which should be practical and readily in- 
telligible. While, therefore, it was not upon the 
authority of the Church, but through an intuitive 
perception supposed to reside in the believing 
Christian, that the contents of the B. were 
received, the B. thus acknowledged was neverthe- 
less the same B. as that of the 4th cent. And this 
once determined, the doctrine of Inspiration was 
frequently employed to lift it out of the region of 
historical criticism, and to make its limits and 
contents a matter of dogmatic definition. Thus we 
have the rather remarkable result that inspiration 
in the sense of a supernatural guarantee for their 
truth and authority is claimed for a series of writ- 
ings, while no claim is, or can be, made for a super- 
natural determination of the precise writings which 
are to be included in the series. If the latter 
question isstill open to historical criticism, and must 
be determined, as every book on Biblical Intro- 
duction proves to us anew, on grounds of historical 
investigation, it 1s impossible for a dogmatic de- 
finition of inspiration to be apphed in more than a 
general way to such a series of books; and in that 
case the question, what inspiration is, and what 
are its limits or degrees, is again opened up. So 
long as inspiration cannot be claimed for the pro- 
cess by which canonicity is determined, canonicity 
cannot be held to fix the bounds of inspiration. It 
is true that, as Westcott remarks (ible in the 
Church, pp. 293, 294), the usage which fixed the 
Canon ‘is only another name for a divine instinct, 
a providential inspiration, a function of the Chris- 
tian body’; that ‘history teaches by the plainest 


examples that no one part of the B. could be set 
aside without great and permanent injury to the 
Church which refused a portion of the apostolic 
heritage. We are now in a position to estimate 
what would have been lost if the Epistle to the 
Hebrews or the Epistle of St. James or the 
Apocalypse had been excluded from the Canon. 
And, on the other hand, we can measure the evils 
which flow equally from canonising the Apocrypha 
of the OT, and denying to them all ecclesiastical 
use.’ 

In more recent times, and at the present day, 
cases may be pointed out of almost all the varieties 
of view on the subject which our brief historical 
sketch brought to light. Some carry inspiration 
to the extrenie of literalism, some appear to deny 
it in any sense in which it is not applicable to 
poetry and other forms of art. Unreserved con- 
demnation should not be poured upon either of 
these extremes. The first is held not only by the 
unthinking multitude,—‘ the indolence of human 
nature,’ Mr. Gladstone remarks (Butler, iii. p. 17), 
‘would be greatly flattered by a scheme such as 
that of the verbal inspiration of Holy Scripture,’— 
but by thoughtful men who have seen in it the 
logical conclusion of their religious theories; the 
second, not only by those who are indifferent to τα: 
ligion, but by fine spirits who have not seen the 
possibility or perhaps the need of anything further. 
The large majority of inquirers, however, recog- 
nise frankly the true inspiration of the B., and 
also that the determination of its nature, degrees, 
and limits must be the result of an induction 
from all the available facts. 

On the one hand, full weight must be given to 
that remarkable testimony of history which West- 
cott, in the passage quoted above, signalises. 
But a still more remarkable phenomenon of the 
same kind is apparent in the pages of the B. itself. 
From one point of view, nothing can be more un- 
systematic and fragmentary than its contents. 
It is full of contrasts and surface-discrepancies. 
It is made up of extracts from the lives of indi- 
viduals and the experiences of a people. All 
forms of literature are represented in it (see Zhc 
Literary Study of the Bible, by R.G. Moulton). It 
presents no systematised theology or ethies. Yet 
a closer observation reveals the unity underlying 
all this variety. A progress is discernible from 
the first page to the last. Nevelation corresponds 
to revelation, like the outcropping of the same 
rock-stratum in different places. One thought, 
one pens is seen to pervade the whole, and to make 
the b., if the product of many minds, the outcome 
of one Spirit,—not a ‘library’ only, as has been 
said, but a ‘book.’ Again, in so far as the B. is 
admitted to be inspired, its testimony to itself, the 
testimony of part to part, cannot be ignored. This 
is an argument which may easily be pushed too 
far and made to prove too much ; its application 
in any absolute way would require, for example, 
the question of canonicity to be already settled. 
But the great argument for the real inspiration of 
the B. in a special sense is that it commends itself 
to the minds of those who devoutly receive it,— 
what the Reformers designated the testimoniwm 
Spiritus Sancti. The relation of this to other 
evidences for the unique authority of Scripture is 
expressed by the Westminster Confession (ch. i. 5) 
thus: ‘We may be moved and induced by the 
testimony of the Church to an high and reverend 
esteem of the Holy Scripture, and the heavenliness 
of the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, the 
majesty of the style, the consent of all the parts, 
the scope of the whole (which is to give all glory 
to God), the full discovery it makes of the only 
way of man’s salvation, the many other incompar- 
able excellences, and the entire perfection thereof, 
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are arguments whereby it doth abundantly evi- 
dence itself to be the word of God; yet, notwith- 
standing, our full persuasion and assurance of the 
infallible truth, and divine authority thereof, is 
from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing 
witness by and with the word in our hearts.’ This 
is the religious test of the value of Scripture. 
But it obviously applies only to the knowledge of 
salvation, of which Scripture is the vehicle. It is 
religious, not speculative—still less historical or 
scientific. However real and important the fact 
to which it points, it bears upon it a stamp of in- 
dividuality, subjectivity. As seen at work in 
Luther, for example, ‘it is impossible to read his 
comments on Holy Scripture without feeling that 
he realises its actual historical work and con- 
sequent spiritual meaning in a way which was un- 
known before. For him the words of apostles and 
prophets are ‘living words,” direct and immediate 
utterances of the Holy Spirit, penetrating to the 
inmost souls of men, and not mere premisses for 
arguments or proofs’ (Westcott, d.c. pp. 245, 246). 
But a criterion which in Luther and other Re- 
formers was compatible with a large degree of 
liberty, gave rise in its later and more formal 
application to the ‘summary method,’ as Westcott 
calls it, of cutting the knot of a difficulty, dis- 
posing of evidence by dogmatically pronouncing it 
superfluous, and assuming that history has been 
fully interrogated and has spoken its last word, 
and so converting a great truth into a fetter and 
a, falsehocd. 

On the other hand, while the elements which 
thus make for the inspiration of the B. and its 
unique authority as a spiritual guide are widely 
and fully recognised, the human element in 
Scripture has in recent times forced itself upon 
the attention of the thoughtful. Here it is not 
merely that by evident signs the biblical writers 
show that they were not simply amanuenses writing 
to the dictation of a Spirit above them; it is not 
the ovcurrence of discrepancies and inconsistencies 
in the B. itself, or in connexion with external 
history and modern science: it is rather the 
recognition of a progressive revelation in the B., 
that it contains the history of the struggle between 
the Divine light and human ignorance and sin, 
that the revelation is conveyed to us in such 
measure and manner as each of the writers was 
able to apprehend it and give it forth. Thus the 
process traced in an earlier portion of this article, 
whereby the ‘books’ became the ‘Book,’ the 
change of the point of vicw from plurality to 
unity, is one which wisdom, thought, and investiga- 
tion find it necessary, to some extent, to reverse. 
In order to understand even this unity aright, it is 
found essential to scrutinise the several parts of 
which it is made up, the manifold media through 
which the revelation has been given, the several 
stages through which the B. as we know it has 
been evolved. This side of it will fall to be more 
carefully considered in the article ‘THEOLOGY ; in 
the meantime it is needful to observe that, as 
Gladstone remarks, ‘if any development of Divine 
Revelation be acknowledged, if any distinction of 
authority between different portions of the text be 
allowed, then, in order to deal with subjects so 
vast and difficult, we are at once compelled to 
assume so large a liberty as will enable us to meet 
all the consequences which follow from abandoning 
the theory of a purely verbal inspiration’ (Buéler, 
1111}} 

The subject of Inspiration and the B. is in our 
time canvassed mainly in two connexions — the 
rights of criticism, and the question of authority 
in matters of faith. Christianity as a historical 
religion cannot be exempted from the application 
of the principles of historical inquiry, nor can the 


B. as literature be exempted from the canons of 
criticism which apply to the other religions of the 
world and their sacred books. So far all reason- 
able persons may be said to be agreed. The 
difficulties which have ariscn in connexion with 
criticism have resulted from the division of the 
critics into two schools, one of which assumes that 
all the phenomena of the sacred history and its 
record must be explained by natural causes only, 
that the history of the Hebrew people is acnetle 
er with that of Athens or of Rome, that the 
ife of Christ is strictly of the same order as that 
of Socrates; while the other school recognises and 
allows for the elenient of the supernatural when it 
is seen at work. The one studies the Christian 
development without sympathy, therefore without 
understanding ; the other avoids presuppositions, 
and seeks to apprehend the facts from within as 
well as from without. But the latter, no less than 
the former, feels that the respect due to the 
Christian documents themselves imposes the duty 
of a careful examination and appreciation of them 
in the light of their history. The object of criticism 
is not destruction only, it is a means of ascertain- 
ing truth, and it is not true reverence which 
would place the B. outside of its sphere of opera- 
tion. 

More pressing, perhaps, than even the distrust of 
criticism which prevails in many quarters, is the 
search for authority. If the B. is not to be like an 
Act of Parliament, operative ‘to the last and 
farthest extremity of its letter,’ how is it to retain 
that quality which the Westminster Confession 
ascribes to 1ὖ of being the final court of appeal in 
all controversies of religion? How is the divine 
and authoritative element to be separated from the 
human and fallible? How, in fact, is revelation, in 
the sense of communicated knowledge, possible by 
means of the Scriptures? We may briefly notice 
two recent attempts to meet this difficulty. 


Denney (Studies in Theology, Lect. ix.) quotes with approval 
the words of Robertson Smith, in wbich he gives a modern 
rendering of the testimonium Spiritus Sancti: ‘If I am asked 
why I receive Scripture as the word of God, and as the only 
perfect rule of faith and life, 1 answer with all the fathers of the 
Protestant Church, Because the B. is the only record of the 
redeeming love af God, because tn the B. alone I find God 
drawing near to man in Christ Jesus, and declaring to us in 
Him His will for our salvation. And this record I know to be 
true by the witness of His Spirit in my heart, whereby 1 am 
assured that none other than God Himself is able to speak such 
words to my soul.’ Denney, however, clearly perceives what we 
have pointed out above, that this is ‘a doctrine of the Divine 
message to man,’ not ‘a doctrine of the text of Scripture.’ His 
view is that coming to Scripture ‘without any presuppositions 
whatever,’ without any ‘antecedent conviction that it is in- 
spired,’ we become convinced that it is inspired because ‘it 
asserts its authority over us as we read,’ it has ‘power to lodge 
in our minds Christianity and its doctrines as being not only 
generally but divinely true,’—its power to do this being ‘pre- 
cisely what we mean by inspiration.’ A starting-point having 
been thus acquired, by ‘working out from it the area of 
certitude may be gradually enlarged.’ Having accepted the 
B. as in the main inspired and authoritative, the same con- 
viction may be indirectly entertained regarding all which is 
not self-evidencing. The Canon is to be received on the general 
assumption that the Church as a whole is less likely to be mis- 
taken than an individual inquirer. This is all that can be 
arrived at by the multitude of Christian believers, or can be 
urged upon those whose minds are perplexed upon the subject ; 
for the rest ‘the theologian will know how to distinguish 
between the letter of the record and God revealing Himself 
through it.’ 

Fairbairn (Christ in Modern Theology, p. 496 ff.) appears to 
rest the authority of the revelation given in the B. upon the 
inspiration of those through whom it came—inspiration being 
described as a possession of the spirit of man by the Spirit of 
God. ‘This is the converse of the view last referred to, where the 
revelation and the response it awakens in the mind of tbe 
hearer or reader is the guarantee of the inspiration. Indeed, on 
Fairbairn’s view the relations of inspiration and revelation 
seem to be reversed. ‘God inspires, man reveals; inspiration 
is the process by which God gives; revelation is the mode or 
form—word, character, or institution—in which man embodies 
what he bas received.’ In this way a position is gained from 
whicb tbe adaptation of religious ideas to the circumstances of 
a people or age may be explained. But the attention and 
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rather than the inspiration. The reality of the latter is a small 
matter apart from the character of the former. ‘The essential 
function of inspiration is the formation of the personalities— 
hoth the minds for the thought and the thought for the minds 
—through whom the religion is to he realised ; and the essential 
function of revelation is to emhody in historical fonm—literature, 
character, worship, institution—what inspiration has created.’ 
But it is surely a false distinction thus to make the inarticulate 
divine and the articulate human. How can the former he a 
guarantee for the latter? And in so far as inarticulate, how is 
the inspiration of Hehrew prophets and Christian apostles to he 
distinguished from that of Hindu or Persian poet or sage? It 
is true that ‘the inspiration of the men who read’ is made ‘as 
intrinsic and integral an element in the idea of revelation as 
the inspiration of the men who wrote.’ But in hoth cases the 
theory proposeg a test which has all the subjectivity of the 
appeal to the testimonium Spiritus Sancti without the recog- 
nition of the divine quality of the revelation itself which enters 
into the latter. It seems open also to the same kind of criticism 
which Sir Wm. Hamilton, in a well-known essay, applied to 
Schelling’s metaphysical theory : the intellectual intuition heing 
only possihle in the ahsence of consciousness, is no help to the 
conscious apprehension of what it alone can give assurance of ; 
it is ‘in the state of personality, and non-intuition of the 
Ahsolute, that the philosopher writes; in writing therefore 
ahout the Ahsolute, he writes of what is to him as zero.” What, 
in like manner, is to connect the revelation which man gives to 
man, with the inspiration, the state of possession, in which it is 
supposed to he received ? 


These instances serve to illustrate the difficulties 
surrounding the question. It is probable that no 
theory of inspiration will ever solve all these 
difficulties or be regarded as entirely satisfactory. 
It may be fully and freely recognised that the B. 
has a unique excellence of its own, qualities which 
set it apart from even the greatest literary acliieve- 
ments of the race, while yet it has been constructed 
in such a way that the human element, the pecu- 
liarities and even the limitations of its writers, 
have been consistently niaintained. In two re- 
spects, we of this age are perhaps in a more 
favourable position for dealing with the question 
than those who have gone before us. On the one 
hand, it is possible to compare the Christian religion 
and its Scriptures with the non-Christian religions 
and their sacred books with both a knowledge anda 
sympathy which in earlier times were undreamt of. 
On the other, a closer and more intimate know- 
ledge of the Bible itself as a living book and not 
aS a mere repertory of proof texts, is one of the 
marks of our time. ‘Criticism has, by bringing 
the sacred books into relation with sacred history, 
done something to restore them to their real and 
living significance... by binding the book and 
the people together, and then connecting both with 
the providential order of the world, it has given us 
back the idea of the God who lives in history 
through His people, and a people who live for Ilim 
through His word’ (Fairbairn, /.¢c. p. 608). What- 
ever be the results of the literary analysis of the 
bibhcal books, or the bearing of archeological 
discovery upon the history they record, this is the 
aim of historical criticism, and it can scarcely be 
doubted that the service it has rendered to classical 
and Oriental literature may be, and must be, 
rendered to the b. also. s a part of it, that 
practice which we have noticed of studying the 
thoneht of the B. in its development, and tracing 
it through its successive representations, is of the 
highest significance and value. In any case it is 
to be remembered that the B. contains the most 
ancicnt and most authentic documents bearing 
upon the origin, the nature, and the characteristic 
features of the Christian religion, and especially 
upon the person and work of its Founder, This 
gives to it an interest, if not an authority, which 
cannot be disputed. Of the revelation which we 
believe to have come through Christ, it is the early 
and reliable record. To it, therefore, the Church 
of later ages has naturally turned to correct her 
aberrations, and to obtain a renewal of her life. 
What the DB. has been to individuals cannot be 
told. If the history of the world has a meaning, 
and is not a succession of fortuitous circumstances, 
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we cannot fail to recognise the centre of that 
history in Christ, and the animating force of its 
later stages in the spiritual movement He inaugu- 
rated. Without the B. this movement could not 
be understood, or its influence continued and 
extended. We cannot doubt, therefore, that the 
God whose providence has ruled and shaped the 
history, whose Spirit moved and spoke in Christ, 
has also inspired the B. and made it what it is— 
the vehicle of the highest spiritual thought, the 
purest moral guidance man has known. [0 itself 
invites inquiry, and takes its place in the historical 
development. Sacred scholarship must finish the 
work upon it which it has begun. But withal the 
B. remaius, and will remain, the most precious 
heritage of mankind. 


LITERATURE.—The Literature relating to the first part of this 
article will he found in connexion with the several special 
articles (CANON, TEXT, etc.) to which reference is made. On the 
suhjects of Revelation and Inspiration, any of the great dog- 
matic works, or any History of Doctrines, may be consulted, as 
well as articles in such Encyclopedias as the Hncycl. Brit., 
H ΕἼΣ Lichtenberger. Among monographs may he mentioned: 
Lee, Inspiration of Holy Scripture; Bannerman, Inspiration ; 
Gaussen, Théopneustie , Jamieson, Baird Lectures; Horton, 
Revelation and the Bible; and Sanday, Bampton Lectures, in 
which, after dealing with the early history and application of 
the doctrine, the writer compares in his concluding Lecture the 
traditional and inductive Theories of Inspiration. 


A. STEWART. 

BICHRI (153).—In 28 20! Sheba is called ‘the 
son of Bichri’; translate rather ‘the Bichrite,’ 1.6. 
a member of the clan which traced its descent to 
Becher, the son of Benjamin (Gn 4621), 

J. Ε΄ STENNING. 

BID, bade, bid (2 K 518, Zeph 17) or bidden (Mt 
and Lk passim), ‘to invite’ to a feast, etc. (now 
archaic or local) ; 1S 9% 22 (sqp), Zeph 17 ‘he hath 
bid his guests ’ (wap, RV ‘sanctified’ with a ref. to 
18 16°); Mt 22% ‘sent for his servants to call (καλέω) 
them that were bidden (also καλέω, but in perf. 
ptep.) to the wedding’ (LV ‘inarriage feast’). In 
1 Co 10” ‘Tf any of them that believe not bid you 
to a feast’ (καλέω, with no word for ‘ feast’); Lk 
14% “lest they also bid thee again’  (ἀντικαλέω). 

To bid=to command, is common ; but notice Lk 
961, Ac 187! § bid farewell’ (ἀποτάσσομαι, nsed in Mk 
6% ‘when he had sent them away,’ RV ‘taken 
leave of them’; Ac 1818 ‘took -his leave of’; 2 Co 
23 ‘taking my leave of’; Lk 14* ‘ forsaketh,’ RV 
‘renounceth ἢ). J. HASTINGS. 


BIDE, Wis 8! ‘they shall bide my leisure’ 
(περιμένω, translated ‘ wait for’ Ac 1+, so RV here). 
‘Bide’ is mostly replaced in mod. Eng. by ‘abide’ 
(which see). J. HASTINGS. 


BIDKAR (7213, possibly for 772°]2; but this and 
similar contractions are highly uncertain).—A chief 
officer of Ahab and subsequently of Jehu (2 Καὶ 955). 

C. F. BURNEY. 
BIER.—See BURIAL. 


BIGTHA (xn232 Est 1!°).—One of the seven eunuchs 
or chamberlains of king Ahasnerns. For the name 
compare Abagtha (7b.) and Bigthan (27!). In the 
LXX the names are different, Bapafi, Bwpaty B, 
’OapeBwa A, taking the place of Bigtha. 

Hf. A. WHITE. 

BIGTHAN (τ Est 27), BIGTHANA (sinj2 67).— 
One of two chaniberlains or eunuclis of Ahasuerus 
(Xerxes) who conspired against the king’s life. 
‘Their treachery was discovered and foiled by 
Mordecai. %. M. Boyp. 


BIGYAI (123).-- 4, A companion of Zerub. (Ezr 
22-— Neh 77, cf. Ezr 2144=Neh 7, Ezr 814, where the 
name appears as the head of a family of returning 
2. One of those who scaled the covenant 
(Neh 1016), Sce GENEALOGY. J. A. SELBIE. 
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BILDAD (1352, LXX Βαλδάδ, ‘ Bel hath loved’?). | signed. The latter were most frequently written 


— Described in Job 2" as one of Job’s three friends. 
He is called ‘the Shuhite,’ indicating his descent 
from Shuah (mv), son of Abraham and Keturah 
(Gn 2552). Abraham is described as sending Shuah, 
with other sons of concubines, to ‘the East 
country,’ and his descendants probably lived in a 
district of Arabia not far from Idumza. The 
region is not to be confounded with the trans- 
Hauran Scehakka, or the Σακκαία of Ptolemy, to the 
east of Batanea. The LXX describes B. as τῶν 
Σαυχαίων τύραννος. Jor a description of the part 
taken by B. in the colloquies, see JoB, ΒΟΟΚ OF. 
It may be here briefly said that his position is in 
every sense intermediary between Eliphaz and 
Zophar. He speaks after the one and before 
the other; his speeches are shorter than those 
of Eliphaz, longer than those of Zophar. He 
is also more violent than the older and graver 
Eliphaz, but less blunt and coarse than the third 
spokesman who follows him. He speaks three 
times, in chapters 8, 18, and 25, the last time very 
briefly. W. T. DAVISON. 


BILEAM (oydz), 1 Ch 67.—A Levitical city of 
Manasseh, the same as Ibleam of Jos 1711, Jg 1°7,2 K 
9°; prob. the mod. Bel'ame (see Moore on Jg 137), 

C. R. CONDER. 

BILGAH (7373 ‘cheerfulness’).—4. Head of the 
15th course of priests (1 Ch 24"). 2. A priest who 
returned with Zerub. (Neh 12°:18), The same as 
Bilgai (Neh 10°). Η. Α. WHITE. 


BILGAI.—See BILGAH. 


BILHAH, PERson (n7>3, Βάλλα ; in B of 1 Ch 718 
Βαλάμ ; Bala, Bara).—A slave-girl given to Rachel 
by Laban, Gn 29% (P), and by her to Jacob asa 
concubine, Gn 305-34 (JE); the mother of Dan and 
Naphtali, Gn 30*7 (JE) 35% (P) 46% (R), 1 Ch 719, 
She was guilty of incest with Reuben, Gn 352? (P). 
The etymology is uncertain. These narratives 
and genealogies are to be regarded as embodying 
early traditions as to the origin and mutual rela- 
tions of the tribes, rather than personal history. 
Tribes are traced to a concubine ancestress, because 
they were a late accession to Israel. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

BILHAH, PLACE (7ad3, A Badao’, B ᾿Αβελλα, Bala). 
—A Simeonite city, 1 Ch 4”=Baalah (a>y3), Jos 1539: 
Balah (7)3), Jos 19°, and (?) Baalath (nby3), Jos 19%, 
1K 918, 2 Ch 8% Site uncertain. Kittel (Sacred 
Books of OT, 1 Ch 439) proposes to point πρὸ 
Balhah ; cf. VSS and parallel passages. ᾿ 

W. H. BENNETT. 

BILHAN (j7>3a).—4. A Horite chief, the son 
of Ezer (Gn 367=1 Ch 143. 2. A descendant of 
Benjamin, son of Jediael, and father of seven sons 
who were heads of houses in their tribe (1 Ch 7), 
See GENEALOGY. R. M. Boyp. 


BILL.—1. A bill of divorce or divorcement, Dt 
241. 8. Is 50', Jer 38 (nn πρὸ sépher hérithith, lit. «a 
writ of cutting off’ (see Driver on Dt 241, who 
compares Sir 9050 ἀπότεμε αὐτήν, ‘cut her off >: Mk 
10: (βιβλίον ἀποστασίου, the LXX ti™ of sépher 
kérithith ; also used Mt 5% AV, RV ‘writing of 
divorcement’; and 197, AV as 581, RV as Mk 102). 
See MARRIAGE. 

2. A debtor’s written account, Lk 1667 (TR τὸ 
γράμμα, edd. τὰ γράμματα, RV ‘ bond’). Edersheim 
(Jesus the Messiah, ii. 272 1.) points out that the 
Gr. word here employed was sometimes used in 
rabbinical writings (Hebraised gerammation), and 
corresponded with the Syr. shitre, which denotes 
‘writings’ that were either formal, when they 
were signed by witnesses and the Sanhedrin of 
three; or informal, when only the debtor himself 


on wax, and thus easily altered. See DEBT. 
J. HASTINGS. 
BILSHAN (js ‘inquirer’).—A companion of 
Zerubbabel (Ezr 2?, Neli '7’?=Beelsarus, 1 Es 58). See 
GENEALOGY. 


BIMHAL (57a for ‘oy3 ‘son of circumcision’ ?).— 
A descendant of Asher (1 Ch 783), 


BINEA (xyia).—A descendant of Jonathan (1 Ch 
887 a2 


BINNUI (23 ‘a building’).—1. Head of a family 
that returned with Zerub. (Neh 7°=Bani of Ezr 
210), 2. A Levite (Ezr 883 (prob.=Bani of Neh 8’ 
and Bunni of Neh 94), Neh 12°). 3. A son of Pahath- 
moab (Ezr 1030 =Balnuus of 1 Es 97). Δ, A son of 
Bani who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 1088). 
There appears to be a confusion in some instan- 
ces between the similar names 123, ‘33, 3. See 
BAVVAI, GENEALOGY. J. A. SELBIE. 


BIRDS.—See Fowl.Ls. 


BIRSHA (pv 3, etym. and meaning unknown).— 
King of Gomorrah at the time of Chedorlaomer’s 
invasion (Gn 14°), 


BIRTH.—Among the Hebrews, as among the 
Orientals generally (comp. Herod. i. 136, of the 
Persians), a high value was placed upon the 
possession of children (see, e.g., Gn 167 2091. 34 301, 
18 18 25, 2 K 414, Ps 12735), and especially of sons 
(see 18 12, Jer 20%, Job 3%), while childlessness 
was regarded as a heavy reproach (Gn 30%, Lk 
125). and punishment (2 αὶ 6, Hos 911, Par- 
turition seems generally to have been easy (Ex 1, 
yet see Gn 316), as it is with Syrian and Arabian 
women at the present day, and cases in which the 
mother died in childbirth (Gn 35'5, 1 S 439) were 
probably quite exceptional. From the phrase used 
in Gn 50%, ef. 30°, it has been supposed that in 
early times the child was actually born upon its 
father’s knees (see Nowack, Heb. Archdol. 1. 165), 
according to customs of which traces are found in 
several primitive peoples (Ploss, Das Weib,? ii. 
177 ff.); or at least that the newly-born infant was 
placed in its father’s lap as a token of recognition 
and adoption. We find, however, no clear 
reference to such customs in historical times. 
Indeed, the father was not present at the birth of 
the child (Jer 20%); the mother was attended Ὁ 
other women (18 4°), and the assistance of a mid- 
wife was often called in (Gn 35!’ 38%, Ex 1151. 
Compare article Mipwirr£) The newly-born 
infant, after its navel-cord had been cut, was 
bathed in water, rubbed witli salt, and wrapped in 
swaddling-clothes (Ezk 164, Lk 2’) The practice 
of rubbing infants with salt is still retained among 
the fellaheen of Pal., who believe that children 
are strengthened and hardened by this means 
(ZDPV iv. p. 63). The child received its name 
from the mother (Gn 29° 30,18 129. 1 Ch 4°) or 
from the father (Gn 16" 174, Ex 2%, Hos 1%; 
see especially Gn 3515), the choice of name being 
often determined by special circumstances attend- 
ing the birth. In later times, at any rate, a 
boy received his name at his circumcision on the 
eighth day (Lk 1° 274), The mother was regarded 
as unclean for the space of seven +thirty-three 
days after the birth of a son, or for fourteen + 
sixty-six days after the birth of a daughter (Lv 
12). This iacenee may probably be explained 
from the belief, which existed also elsewhere, that 
the symptoms of a puerperal state continued longer 
in the latter case (Hippocr. ed. Kiihn, i. 392; 
Dillmann on Ly 12°). See PURIFICATION. The 
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firstborn, when a son, belonged to J”, and must 
therefore be redeemed (Ex 13! 3430) for the 
sum of five shekels (Nu 18). The child was 
usually suckled by the mother (Gn 217, 1 S 1%, 
1 K 353), but a nurse (npi'D) 15 sometimes mentioned 
(Gn 245% 358, 2 K 11°); it was not fully weaned 
for two or three years (2 Mac 77"; cf. 1S 1°?-4),—in 
Mohammedan law, indeed, mothers are bidden to 
suckle their children for at least two years,—and 
the completion of the weaning was sometimes 
celebrated by a feast (Gn 218). H. A. WHITE. 


BIRTHDAY.—The custom of observing a birth- 
day as a festival seems to have been widely spread 
in ancient times. Herodotus (1. 183) speaks of this 
practice among the Persians. In Gn 40” we 
hear of the celebration of the birthday of the king 
of Egypt, and in the times of the Ptolemies the 
inscriptions of Rosetta and Canopus bear witness 
to the same custom. ‘The birthdays of the kings 
were celebrated with great pomp. They were 
looked upon as holy, no business was done upon 
them, and all classes indulged in festivities suit- 
able to the occasion’ ( Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, 
1847, v. 200). For Roman birthdays, cf. Marquardt, 
Privatleben d. Romer, i. 244f. According to 2 Mac 
6’ the birthdays of the Syrian kings were com- 
memorated every month by means of sacrifices, of 
which, in the times of Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
Jews were forced to partake. In the Gospels (Mt 
14°, Mk 67!) we read of the feast made by Herod 
Antipas to his nobles on his birthday, on which 
occasion the daughter of Herodias danced before 
the guests. The proper Greek term for such festival 
is τὰ γενέθλια (cf. Jos. Ant. 11. v. 3), τὰ γενέσια being 
used to denote a feast commemorating a person’s 
death (Herod. iv. 26); but in later Greek we find 
τὰ γενέσια and similar phrases used in the sense of 
birthday (Dio Cassius, xlvii. 18, lvi. 46, xvii. 2; 
Alciphro, iii. 18, 55; cf. Jos. Ant. ΧΙ]. iv. 7: τὴν 
γενέσιον ἡμέραν). ‘The meaning of τὰ γενέσια in the 
Gospels has indeed been disputed, many com- 
mentators referring the word to the anniversary 
of the king’s accession—a day which we know to 
have been observed by some of the Herodian 

rinces (Jos. Ant. XV. x1. 6: τὴν ἡμέραν τῆς ἀρχῆΞ). 
n support of this view appeal is made to the 
Mishna (Ab. Sar. i. 3), where by the side of the 
“γενέσια of the kings’ (ΟΞ Sx sto), mention is 
also made of amg ov 7Ib7 OF, te. ‘the day of birth 
and the day of death.’ So Wieseler, Bettrdge, p. 
182; Hausrath, New Testament Times (E..T. 1880), 
11, 122; Edersheim, Life and Times (1891), i. 672. 
But no certain instance can be quoted from Greek 
literature to support the supposed meaning of τὰ 
γενέσια ; and the Pal. Gemara (Jer. Ab. Sar. i. 3900) 
explains δ 812) as equivalent to birthday. In the 
Bab. Gemara indeed (Ab. Sar. 10a), where the 
meaning of the word is discussed, the final decision 
is in favour of the interpretation ‘day of accession’; 
but from the context it appears highly probable 
that here, as elsewhere, the Talmudists were 
cuessing at the meaning of an unknown word. 
Cf. Meyer on Mt 14°; Schiirer, HJP I. ii. 26 f. 
H. A. WHITE. 

BIRTH, NEW.—See REGENERATION. BIRTH- 

RIGHT.—Sce I*AMILY. 


BIRZAITH (mma Kethibh, mma Keré, AV Birza- 
vith), 1 Ch 7%.—Apparently a town of Asher, prob- 
ably Bir-cz-Zeit, near Tyre. C. R. CONDER. 


BISHLAM (obva=nbv-1 “ peaceful’ ?).—An officer 
of Artaxerxes in Pal. at the time of the return from 
eaptivity under Zerub., Ezr 47, Called BELEMUS in 
1 Ks2' The LXX renders the name by ἐν εἰρήνῃ, in 
peace, as if it were the greeting at the beginning of 
the letter which follows. H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


BISHOP (ἐπίσκοπος) and KLDER (πρεσβύτερος).--- 
The words are too closely connected in NT and 
sub-apostolie writings to be separated here. First, 
to trace their use outside the churches. 

1. ἐπίσκοπος is common in the general sense of an 
overseer; rarer as an official title. We have (a) 
in the flourishing age of Athens, ἐπ. sent to regu- 
late new colonies or subject cities like Spartan 
harmosts. They were called ἐπιμεληταὶ in Rom. 
times. (6) After Alexander, two ἐπ at Thera 
are directed to receive some money and put it at 
interest; and ἐπ. at Rhodes are municipal officers 
whose duties are unknown. (c) In LXX ἐπ. are 
taskmasters, as Is 60?” (#1), or minor officers, as 
Neh 11° (775), or 1 Mae 1% the commissioners 
of Antiochus who enforced idolatry. In LXX 
also, as Ps 1088, we first find the office denoted 
by émicxoryn. (d) In the 3rd cent. A.D. we have 
ἐπ. as municipal officers in about ten inscriptions 
from Batanza, the Decapolis, and those parts, 
where they seem to have had some authority over 
sacred revenues (τὰ τοῦ θεοῦ). Of its use (6) for the 
treasurers of private associations there are no very 
clear traces. The common word was ἐπιμελητής, as 
with the Essenes, 

2. πρεσβύτερος. The city councils in Rom. times 
were commonly called βουλαί, not γερουσίαι or 
πρεσβυτέρια. The γερουσίαι, of which πρεσβύτεροι 
were members, were not private societies, but 
corporations for purposes like the games, or the 
worship of the city-god, or the burial of their 
members. Their oflicers were προστάται, ἄρχοντες, 
προηγούμενοι. (δ) The Jewish cities of Pal. were 
governed by a βουλὴ of 7, or, in larger places, 23 
mp. (0°21). These formed a court of justice, and 
may have managed the synagogue. The organisa- 
tion of the Jews in Antioch, Alexandria, ete. was 
on the same lines, except that in Rome there were 
several such corporations. 

Now, though the Lord commanded His disciples 
to form a society, there is no indication that either 
He or His apostles ever prescribed any definite 
form for it. We should therefore expect to find 
them following existing models till the new spirit 
of the society began to express itself in new 
forms. 

In NT we have fairly frequent mention of 
bishops and elders (passages collected in art. 
CHURCH GOVERNMENT), and the two oftices seem 
much the same. This is proved thus :—(1) Bishops 
and elders are never joined together, like bishops 
and deacons, as separate classes of officials. (2) 
Ph 11 ‘to bishops and deacons’ (no article). If there 
had been a distinct order of elders, it could scarcely 
have been omitted. So 1 Ti 3 passes over the 
elders, thongh (517) there certainly were elders at 
Ephesus, and had been (Ac 20!") for some time 
past. Conversely, Tit 1°? passes over bishops, 
describing elders in their place, and in nearly the 
same words. (3) The bishops described to Timothy, 
the elders of 1 Ti 5!’, and those of 1 P 5’, have dis- 
tinctly pastoral functions. So, too, have the elders 
of Ac 20 and those described to Titus. (4) The same 
persons seem to be called bishops and elders (Ac 
2017-28, Tit 15 Ὁ tva καταυστήση: πρεσβυτέρους. . . δεῖ 
yap τὸν ἐπίσκοπον κ.τ.λ.). The words are also 
synonyms in Clement ad Cor. xlii. 44, and (by 
implication) in Teaching, xv., and Polycarp, Phil. 1. 
It is only in Ignatius that the bishop takes a 
distinct position. The general equivalence of the 
two offices in the apostolic age seems undeniable, 
though so far we must not assume that every 
bishop was an elder or vice versd, or that there 
never were any minor differences between them. 
The difference of name may of itself point to some 
difference of origin: and this is our next question. 

As regards elders, it seems likely that the name 
eomes froin Jewish sources. Theofhceis already half 
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hinted at in Lk 9256 (hardly in Ac 5° νεώτεροι : ef. 19 
νεανίσκοι) ; and we have every reason to think that 
the churches (even those not of Jewish origin) 
largely followed the arrangements of the syna- 
gogue. Their meeting is actually called συναγωγὴ 
in Ja 92, and the Ebionites retained the name even 
in the 4th cent. It may, however, be noted at 
once, that if the office and the name were adopted 
from the Jews, it does not follow that the duties 
were even originally quite those of the 30} of the 
synagogue. 

The origin of bishops is more doubtful. The 
name may perfectly well be Jewish, though the 
early eonnexion of the word with Gentile ehurches 
is against this. The LXX use of ἐπίσκοπος and 
ἐπισκοπὴ may have suggested it ; but Gentile Chris- 
tians might have found a still readier hint in the 
general meaning of the word, combined with its 
frecdom from special associations with idolatry. 
Yet on the other side is the connexion of bishops 
with deacons, and Clement’s direct appeal to Is 60". 
The question is best left undecided. 

APPOINTMENT.—In the first age popular election 
and apostolic institution seem to have been eo- 
ordinate. The Seven (Ac 6*°) are chosen by the 
people, and instituted by the apostles with prayer 
and laying on of hands. Something similar seems 
indicated for the Lycaonian elders, though χειρο- 
τονήσαντες (Ac 14%) grammatically refers to the 
apostles who by prayer with fastings commended 
them to the Lord. The elders in Crete are ap- 
pointed (Tit 15 iva καταστήσῃς) by Titus, and appar- 
ently the bishops at Ephesus by Timothy in like 
manner, though 1 Ti 5°, He 6? seem not specially 
conecrned with the matter ; but it does not follow 
that there was no popular election. In any ease 
Timothy or Titus would have to approve the eandi- 
date before instituting him: so that the particular 
description of his qualifications need not mean 
that they had to select him in the first instance. 
As soon as we get outside NT (Teaching, xv., 
Clement, xliv. liv.) popular election becomes very 
conspicuous, though neither does this exclude a 
formal institution. The elders are already attached 
to the apostle even in the conveyance of special 
gifts (1 ΤΊ 44, where the contrast of μετὰ with the 
διὰ of 2 Ti 1° may indicate their secondary position) ; 
and when the unlocal ministry died out, they 
would act alone in the institution to local office. 
How soon an episcopate was developed is a further 
question ; and very much a question of words, if 
the development was from below. 

In conclusion, it would seem that the outline of 
the process was much the same in all church 
offices—first designation, then institution by prayer 
with (at least commonly) its symbolic acconipani- 
ments of laying on of hands and fasting. But 
there is one all-important distinction, that if the 
designation to local office was by popular election, 
that to unlocal office was by the will of the Holy 
Spint (Ac 137, of Apostles ; 1 Ti 4% 15, apparently 
of an Evangelist, 2 Ti 4°). 

DUTIES. — (1) General Superintendence.—Elders 
mec 20%, 1 Ti 5:7, Tit 1’, 1 P 5** {κατακῦρ. is 
κυριεύειν done the wrong way), bishops in 1 Ti 3°. 
Indicated possibly in κυβερνήσεις, ἀντιλήμψεις,1 Co 
128; more distinctly Eph 4!! rods δὲ ποιμένας καὶ 
διδασκάλους, so pointedly contrasted with the 
unloeal officers. So προϊστάμενοι 1 Th 5, Ro 128 
remind us of the bishops and elders, 1 Ti 34 rpotord- 
μενον, 5!" προεστῶτες. The ἡγούμενοι or προηΎ. also 
of He 137-1724, and of Clement, ad Cor. i. 26, 37, 


may be set down as bishops or elders, for (a) men | 


entitled to obedience must have other than the 
purely spiritual] functions of the unlocal ministry ; 
(b) the bishops at Corinth evidently own no higher 
authority, so that they must themselves be the 


ἡγούμενοι. 


Under this head we may place the share taken 
by the elders (a) at Jerus., in the deliberations of 
the apostles (Ac 15°) and in the reception held 
by James (Ac 218); (Ὁ) elsewhere, in the laying 
of hands on Timothy, 1 Ti 4". 

(2) Teaehing.—1 Th 5” προϊστάμενοι admonishing 
in the Lord, 1 Ti 3? the bishop apt to teach, 5} 
elders who toil in word and teaching, Tit 19 the 
elder or bishop must be able to teach, and to con- 
vince the gainsayers. 

Preaching is rather connected with the unlocal 
ministry ; but in its absence the whole funetion of 
publie worship would necessarily devolve on the 
local. This may be hinted He 187: 17. 4 (no officers 
named but ἡγούμενοι), and in any case it is plain 
enough in Teaehing, xv., and Clement speaks of 
bishops προσφέροντες τὰ δῶρα, Which must not be 
limited to the Lord’s Supper. 

(3) Pastoral Care.—This is everywhere so con- 
spicuous that references are hardly needed. 

To it we may refer (a) visiting of the sick, with 
a view (Ja 5!) to anointing and cure; (ὁ) care of 
strangers and ὦ fortiori of the poor, 1 Ti 3?, Tit 1%, 
the bishop to be φιλόξενος. 

So far we have not discriminated the duties of 
bishops and elders. But was there any difference 
at all? Uarnack thinks that while bishops and 
deacons had the care of public worship and the 
poor, elders rather formed a court attached to the 
church, and as such were occupied with govern- 
ment and discipline. The apparent identity of the 
ofliees would then be no more than an identity of 
persons. The weightiest members of the church 
would naturally hold both offices, and give the 
tone to both. This theory explains points like the 
difference of names and the marked separation 
between the two classes. It may contain more 
than a germ of the truth ; but it eannot be accepted 
without important reservations. (a) It is not 
likely that duties were quitc so definitely separated. 
If the elders began with discipline and general 
oversight, they would be likely soon to take up 
more spiritual duties, as the Seven did. Those 
who had gifts to minister the word and teaching, 
would rather be honoured than hindered ; so that 
many of them might easily be doing pastoral work 
(esp. if they were bishops also) before the end of 
the apostolic age. In any case (0) bishops and elders 
are identical in the Pastoral Epistles, so that the 
distinction must by that tine have been nearly lost. 
This, however, depends on their date. Harnack 
(Chronologie, 1897, p. 484) still places the relevant 
passages in the middle of the 2nd cent. 

LITERATURE.—Loening, Gemeindeverfassung ἃ. Urehristen- 
thums ; Lightfoot, Philippians, pp. 181-269; Gore, Christian 
Ministry, esp. note K; Hatch, Bampton Lectures (1880), tr. 
into Germ. with excursuses by Harnack (1883); artt. on Origin 
of the Christian Ministry by Sanday, Iarnack, Gore, Rendel 
Harris, Macpherson, Simcox, and Milligan in EHapositor, 3rd 
series, vols. v. and vi. ; Weizsacker, Apost. Zeitalter, pp. 599-612. 

H. M. GWATKIN. 

BISHOPRICK.—Ac 1” ‘His b. let another take’ 
(RV “ office’ with marg. ‘Gr. overseership.’) The 
Gr. is ἐπισκοπή, Which here and in 1 Ti 3! mcans 
the office or work of an ἐπίσκοπος (see BISHOP) ; but 
primarily and chiefly in NT describes God’s visi- 
tation, as Lk 1953 ‘the time of thy visitation,’ 1 P 
912 ‘the day of v.? The same office is described 
in Ac 135 as ‘ministry and apostleship’ (δια κονία καὶ 
ἀποστολή). J. HASTINGS. 


BIT, BRIDLE (jp, 29>, oon, xadwds).—The dis- 
tinction between these words is not maintained in 
AV and RV. 14. joa resen (Arab. rasan) is a halter. 
Thus in Job 30" RV, ‘they have cast off the bridle 
before me,’ the reference is to a horse or mule that 
has slipt off the halter with which he was tied, and 
is frisking about in the rough glee of discovered 
freedom. Such had become the behaviour of the 
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rabble before Job. So in Is 8058, instead of ‘a 
bridle in the jaws of the people,’ read ‘a halter on 
the jaws of the peoples’ (B’»y "7? 7¥ JD). 

2. inp metheg; χαλινός (2 K 19%, Pr 263, Is 37%, 
Ja 3° RV, Rev 14”) is a bridle, which includes the 
bit, as the primitive bridle was simply a loop on 
the halter-cord passed round the lower jaw of the 
horse. Hence in Ps 32° RV, ‘ whose trappings must 
be bit and bridle,’ the meaning is rather bridle 
and halter, as the two means of holding them in. 
The Psalmist had been speaking of willing service 
that only needed a directing eye, and the contrast 
is to the disinclination of the horse and mule that 
needed bridle and halter to bring them near. 

3. dion mahsom, is a muzzle. Hence, ‘I will 
keep my mouth with a bridle’ (Ps 39') should 


MODERN SYRIAN MUZZLE. 


clearly be ‘with a muzzle,’ asin RVm. To lose the 
distinction is here to lose the meaning, which is 
enforced silence. A bridle is not used to keep a 
horse from biting. The muzzle is the basket of 
rope network that was not to be put on the oxen 
of the threshing-floor, but must be put over the 
mouth of the horse, mule, or donkey that bites its 
companions, the other baggage-animals, and causes 
disarrangement of their loads. G. M. MACKIE. 


BITHIAH (nna ‘daughter,’ t.e. worshipper, ‘of 
J”’).—The daughter of a Pharaoh, who became 
the wife of Mered, a descendant of Judah (1 Ch 
418). Whether Pharaoh is to be taken here as the 
Egyp. royal title or as a Heb. proper name, it is 
difficult to determine. The name b. may indicate 
one who had become a convert to the worship of 
J”, which would favour the first supposition (but 
LXX B reads Γελιά). If the other wife of Mered is 
distinguished as ‘the Jewess,’ RV (AV Jelhudijah), 
this would still further strengthen the supposition. 
But the text of 1 Ch 47-18 appears to be defective, 
and does not afford ground for more than conjec- 
ture. (See Kittel, ad loc. in Haupt.) 

iM Boxwp: 

BITHRON (jsnan), 2 S 2°, ‘the gorge,’ probably 
not ἃ proper name, —a ravine leading to Mahanaim. 

C. Rh. CONDER. 

BITHYNIA (Βιθυνία), a country in the north of 


τ 


Asia Minor, bordering on the Propontis (Sea of 


Marmora), the Bosphorus, and the Euxine (Black 
Sea), was bequeathed to the Romans in B.c. 74 by 
the last king, Nicomedes ΠῚ. The coast of Pontus 
was united with it in a single province by Pormpey 
in B.C. 65, and the joint province was administered 
according to the principles embodied in a lex Pom- 
peia. But the two parts of the province always 
retained a certai distinction from one another; 
the official name was regularly double (Lithynia et 
Pontus) ; there were two high priests, the Bithyni- 
arch and the Pontarch (like Asiarch, Galatarch, 
Lykiarch, etc.); and hence Pontus and B. are men- 
tioned separately inl] Pl). Bithynia adjoined Asia, 
and hence, when Paul and Silas were prevented 
from preaching in Asia (Ac 16°), they naturally 
proceeded towards Β., but, coming near the frontier, 
were not permitted to enter it; and they kept on 
towards the W. through Mysia till they came out 
at Troas. B. was a senatorial province, governed 
like Achaia (which see) ; but Pliny governed it on 
a special mission from the emperor, 111-3, and 
wrote the reports to Trajan which give so much 
information about the province and the Christians 
init. B. was a rich, fertile, peaceful, and highly 
civilised province. Jews in Bb. are mentioned by 
Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, § 36 (Mang. 11. 587); but 
they are not noticed in the list given in Ac 25:1, 
It is remarkable that Byzantium (Constantinople), 
along with, doubtless, the peninsula at the end of 
which it was situated, was included in the province 
of Bithynia et Pontus, as we learn from Pliny, ad 
Traj. Ep. 43, 44. Two great roads traversed B., 
one connecting Nikomedia and Nicsea (the two 
chief cities) with Dorylaion and Phrygia in general, 
the other connecting them with Ancyra direct—a 
road which in later times became important as 
the route of European pilgrims by land to Jeru- 
salem. 


LITERATURE. — Marquardt, Rdmische Staatsverwatiung, i; Dp. 
349-357; Hardy in Pref. to his ed. of Pliny, Hpist. ad Trajan ; 
Ainsworth in Journ. Roy. Geogr. Soc. vol. ix.; Hamilton, 
Researches in As. Min.; Ritter, Kletnasien (Erdkunde von 
Asien, vols. xx. xxi.), i. pp. 650-768; Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of 
As. Min. pp. 179-211, 240 if. ; Th. Reinach, Numism. des Rois de 
Lith. Pliny’s report on the Bithynian Christians is treated in all 
Early Church histories and in the works on the position of the 
Church in the empire by Neumann, Hardy, etc. 


W. M. RAMSAY. 

BITTER, BITTERNESS.—In the literal sense of 
b. to the taste, the word occurs in such passages 
as Pr 27" (of food, opposed to sweet), Ex 15%, Ja 34 
Nev 8" (of water), and Is 249 (of strong drink). 
see also article BITTER HERBS. In most of the 
passages, however, where the words above given 
are used in Seripture, it is in a figurative or tropical 
sense. The examples that follow do not claim to 
be exhaustive. 

i. We may note, in the first place, the use 
of ‘bitter’ in an objective sense, of cruel, biting 
words (ef. πικροὶ λόγοι), Ps. 642; of the keenness of 
the misery which results from forsaking God, Jer 
219; from a life of sin in general, Jer 418, and of 
unpurity in particular, Pr 54. It is applied to the 
nusery of servitude, Ex 114; and to the misfortunes 
due to bereavement, Ru 1°°, Am 810), 

11. In a more subjective sense, bitter and bitter- 
ness describe such emotions as sympathy in 
bereavement, Ru 118, and misfortune, Ezk 2781; the 
poignant sorrow of childlessness, 15 110, and peni- 
tence, Mt 26; the keenness of disappointment, 
Gn 2783. and the general feeling of misery and 
wretchedness, Job 3%°; emotions often relieved by 
a corresponding ‘b. cry,’ Gn 975), Est 4! ete., and 
by the shedding of ‘ bitter tears’ (cf. Homer’s πικρὸν 
δάκρνον), Mt 26° and often. 

Under this head may be classed the cases where 
‘bitter’ in the original refers rather to fierceness of 
disposition, as in 25178 (‘as a bear robbed of her 
whelps’), allied with a readiness to take offence, 
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Hab 15 (‘the Chaldeans, that bitter and hasty 
nation’), Jg 18°. Cf. Eph 4%4, Ro 3". 

ili. Another set of fig. applications belongs 
rather to the sphere of ethics than to that of 
psychology. Thus Isaiah characterizes those who 
would subvert the fundamental distinction of 
right and wrong as putting ‘b. for sweet, and 
sweet for b.’ (5%). So also Dt 8252, where the 
reference is to the moral poison exhaled by 
the corrupt nations of Canaan. The same idea 
of moral depravity is somewhat ditierently ex- 
pressed in Dt 2918 (ἢ, from which (see LXX render- 
ing) are derived the expressions ‘ gall of bitterness,’ 
Ac 823, and ‘root of bitterness,’ He 12”. 

iv. Finally, there is to be noted the term. techn. 
‘the water of bitterness that causeth the curse’ 
Nu 518 RV (ef. Kautzsch’s tr. : das fluchbringende 
Wasser des bitteren Wehs), which plays so im- 
portant a part in the ordeal there described. 

A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 

BITTER HERBS (a mérérim, πικρίδες, lactuce 
agrestes).—It is hardly possible for an Oriental to 
dine without a salad, and these salads are composed 
of many kinds of herbs, some mucilaginous, as the 
purslane, Portulaca oleracea, L.; others crisp, as 
the cucumber ; others aromatic, as parsley ; others 
bitter, as the watercress, Nasturtvum officinale, 
L. ; the pepper grass, Lepidium satwum, L.; the 
endive, Cichorium Intybus, L.; the lettuce, 
Lactuca satwa, L. Such as these and many 
others like them can be found everywhere, and 
suit the requirements of the Passover ordinance 
(Ex 128, Nu 9"). More bitter still are the 
numerous medicinal plants, as colocynth, worm- 
wood, scammony, poppy, and many others which 
were in the prophet’s eye when he said (La 3” m), 
‘He hath filled me with bitternesses (mérérim) ; 
he hath made me drunken with wormwood.’ 

The use of bitter herbs at the Passover was not 
to remind the Israelites of the bitterness of their 
bondage (Ex 14), but, as in the case of bread 
without leaven, to remind them of the haste 
with which they fled. A meal of unleavened 
bread, roast lamb, and a salad of bitter herbs, 
was the simplest and quickest that could be pre- 
pared. Gl re Post. 


BITTER WATER.—See MEDICINE. 


BITTERN (si5p, 38p kippdd, ἐχῖνος, ericiws).— 
Gesenius regards kippéd as the same as the Arab. 
kunfudh, the porcupine ; and with him agree most 
of the VSS. Tristram, Houghton, and others 
favour the rendering bittern of the AV. They 
argue as follows :—(1) That the porcupine has not 
been noted as an inhabitant of ruins. But this is 
equally true of the bittern, and it is far less prob- 
able that it should be said of the bittern than of 
the porcupine. The bittern is a swamp bird, and 
would not choose ruins, but reeds and fens, for a 
residence. The porcupine, however, is a shy 
solitary animal, and might easily choose its home 
among the fallen columns of Babylon (Is 14%), 
Nineveh (Zeph 213), or Idumea (Is 84). (2) That 
the porcupine could not climb to the capitals of 
columns. This is not essential, however, as the 
allusion is rather to the fallen stones of a ruin 
than to the capital of a standing column. (8) 
That ‘ their voice shall sing in the windows’ (Zeph 
2, Their, however, is not in the original, and 
we may quite as well supply a, and understand by 
‘a voice’ the sighing of the wind among the fallen 
stones and through the empty casements, rather 
than the grunt of a porcupine, or the booming of a 
bittern, neither of which can be called singing. 
(4) That poreupines do not frequent water pools 
(Is 14%). This, however, is inconclusive, since 
Babylon was to be a possession for the kippéd, and | 


(not 2n) pools of water—z.e. desolate ruins, where 
kippéd could live, and marshes. 

The passages in which the name kippéd occurs 
are intended to express desolation and the absence 
of human residence. They are parallel to a large 
number of similar ones in which the desolation is 
symbolised by the residence of various beasts and 
birds. These are usually chosen because of their 
shyness, and the certainty that where they are 
man is far away. It by no means follows that in 
every case all of them, or perhaps any of the par- 
ticular ones, should dwell in the ruin. It is quite 
contrary to the habits of the bittern to dwell in 
ruins. The porcupine, as a man-fearing animal, 
like the cormorant (RV pelican), owl, raven, dragon 
(RV yackal), owl (RV ostrich), wild beasts of the 
desert, wild beasts of the island (RV wolves), satyr 
(probably wild goat), screech owl (RV _ night 
monster), great owl (RV arrowsnake), and vulture, 
represents the idea of desolation in its conerete 
form. In the spirit of poetic exaggeration it is said 
(Is 34%), ‘no one of these shall fail, none shall 
want her mate.’ To bind down this exalted 
imagery to literalism would convert every ruin into 
a menagerie, tenanted by a motley array of 
fabulous as well as actual beasts and birds. With 
the philological evidence in favour of the kunfudh 
(porcupine), and with the unsoundness of the 
foregoing zoological objections, we may safely 
follow the RV, which makes it porcupine. 


PORCUPINE, 


In the foreground, under the larger animal, are a full-grown 
and a young hedgehog. 


The porcupine, Hystria cristata, L., is found 
along the sea-coast, and in the lower mountain 
districts of Pal. and Syria. It feeds on_ roots, 
bark, fruits, and vegetables. It inhabits holes and 
subterranean clefts, and might well find a retreat 
among ruins. The flesh is eaten by the natives, 
who know it by its classical name funfudh. It 15 
about 2 feet in length, independently of the tail, 
which measures 5 to 6in. It is covered with the 
familiar quills. When the animal is tranquil they 
lie appressed to its body. When it is excited they 
are erected. It is nocturnal in its habits, and 
seldom seen by man. G. E. Post. 


BITUMEN (Gn 11? 197, ἄσφαλτος, EV ‘slime,’ 
RVm ‘bitumen’).—The mineral substance which 
has given to the Dead Sea the name Lacus Asphal- 
tites (Jos. Ant. I. ix.), in which case it 1s mineral 
pitch of the group of the hydrocarbons. This 
mineral is abundant in several Eastern countries, 
and was used in very early times as a substitute 
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for mortar in the buildings of Chaldewa.* It is 
found in Persia, Assam, Upper Burma, particularly 
at Rangoon, at Baku, near the Caspian, and in the 
valleys leading down from the west to the Dead 
Sea, especially Wadies Derejeh and Mahawat, in 
company with sulphur. 

The bitumen in the Dead Sea basin is probably 
derived from the bituminous Hmestones of the 
Cretaceous series, and reaches the surface through 
fissures in the rock. In the case of marine lime- 
stones or shales containing large quantities of 
animal or vegetable matter, either of terrestrial or 
of aquatic origin, bitumenization may take place 
under suitable conditions of temperature and 
moisture, giving rise to springs of bitumen or 
petroleum, and froin such a source the bitumen of 
the Dead Sea basin may be supposed to have its 
origin. Ἐς HULL. 


BIZIOTHIAH (ania), Jos 15.—A corruption for 
mania ‘her villages,’ referring to Beersheba, as the 
LXX ai κῶμαι αὐτῶν indicates (ef. also Neh 115}. 


BIZTUA (xma, Est 1?°).—One of the seven eunuchs 
or chamberlains of king Ahasuerus. <A suggested 
etymology is the Persian besteh, ‘bound,’ hence 
perhaps ‘eunuch.’ The LXX here reads Mata» B, 
Batdy x, Bated A. i AS AV AITE, 


BLACK.—See CoLours. Asa subst. b. is found 
in Sir 199° AVm, and Jer 14? ‘they sit in Ὁ. upon 
the ground.’ As a verb, Dar 67! ‘ their faces are 
b through the smoke that cometh out of the 
temple’ (ueAalvw). Blackish, Job 6! Ὁ, by reason 
of the ice’ (717, used here of a turbid torrent, RV 
‘ black’). J. HASTINGS. 


BLAINS.—See MEDICINE. 


BLASPHEMY (βλασφημία, vb. βλασφημεῖν, ad). 
and subst. βλαάσφημορ) is derived as to its second 
element from φήμη, speech, but the etymology of 
the first element is still quite uncertain, opinions 
being divided among βλάπτω L injure (the form 
would then, properly, be βλαψιφημία), βλάξ slack, 
doltish, βάλλω 7 hit in throwing (EKustath. ad. Hom. 
11. 2, p. 219, ὁ ταῖς φήμαις βάλλων, ‘Aoldopos), and 
φαῦλος worthless (root, bhles). The usage, however, 
is distinct enough. In classical and NT Greek (as 
also in EV) the word is not restricted, as in 
ordinary Eng. phraseology and Eng. law, to the 
divine relation, but has the general sense of 
slanderous, contumelious speech against either 
God or man. As a matter of fact, in classical 
Greek the human relation is the rule, βλασφημία 
being only by transference applied to the gods 
(Plato, ep. 381 EF); and, as often as not, in this 
connexion, it signifies a word not so much of 
irreverence as of ill-omen (opp. to εὐφημία), a word 
amiss, an unlucky word, as when one unintention- 
ally prays for evil instead of good (Eur. Jon, 1189; 
Plato, Legg. 800, 801). In the Heb. OT (mostly in 
the form giddéph, the word selected by Delitzsch 
in his Hebrew NT) and in the LX-X there 1s always 
a notion of contemptuous sacrilege in word or act 
(1 Mac 2°) towards God (2 K 19", cf. 1874) directly 
or indirectly, through men or things connected 
with Him, ¢.g. His people (Is 52°, Ps 7418, I1Lis 
champions (2 Mac 1214), [lis holy land (Ezk 35), 
His temple (1 Mac 738); once, by transference, 
towards a heathen god (Bel?). In NT the wider 
classical usage appears, and there is not always 
the same clear connotation of divine connexion, 
the word being sometimes equivalent to aggravated 
contumely, or slander (ef. Dem. pro Cor. iv. 12. 3, 
εἷς τοῦτον πολλάκις ἀπέσκωψε Kal μέχρι αἰσχρᾶς Brac- 

*Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, vol. i. ch. 8. 
t Tristram, Land of Israel, pp. 281, 358. 
VOL. I.—20 
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pypias); Tit 3°, Mt 15", 1 Co 10", Ro 39 14%, 
Eph 451 (1 Col 3°), 1 Ti 64,2 P 2". It is not, how- 
ever, to be ignored that the recognised relation of 
God to all created beings may have induced the 
choice of the word βλασφημία to express what is in 
the last resort an offence against Him. (Cf. the 
OT use; also the parallel in Sir 3", and the thought 
in such passages as 1 P 2” taken with Tit 32.) 

A special use in NT touches the human assump- 
tion of what is God’s, the degradation of the 
infinite glory of the unapproachable God to the 
finite nature of the creature. Thus the word is 
put into the mouths of the Jewish accusers of 
Christ (Mt 9° 26°, Jn 1035, Lk 5°), and is employed 
likewise conversely by the NT writers and speakers 
to depict the sacrilegious and insulting denial b 
the Jews to Christ of what was His due status (Mt 
27°, Lik 22% 23%), and their equally sacrilegious and 
insulting charges against Him (Ac 13” 18° 2614), 

The punishment of those who blasphemed, i.e. 
sinned in word or act ‘with a high hand,’ z.e. in 
impious rebellion against J’, not in thoughtless- 
ness and weakness of the flesh (see Keil, Bib. Areh. 
11. 377, Eng. tr., on Sins of Ignorance), but wilfully 
and presumptuously, was ‘cutting off’ (Nu 15%) 
or death by stoning (Lv 24!) Instances of 
blasphemy in act are the profanation of the Sabbath 
by work (Ex 3114), the neglect of cireumcision 
(Gn 174), and idolatry in all its relations (Ex 9919, 
1 Mac 2%). It wason the ground of blasphemy that 
Christ was handed over for execution to the 
Itomans (Mt 26%, Jn 197), and that Stephen was 
stoned in an irregular outbreak of priests and 
people (Ae 6! 7°’). To the ordinary sins of blas- 
phemy the Jews added the more technical sin of the 
‘pronunciation’ of the name J”, through a mis- 
interpretation of ‘pronounce’ in Lv 2418 apart from 
its imitative context. For this reason the LXX 
rendered J” by ὁ κύριος, and the Hebrew Jews sub- 
stituted Adonai or Elohim, as they do to the present 
day. 

According to the teaching of Christ in the 
Synoptists (Mt 12%", Mk 3786, Li 12°), the “ blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost’ was a sin of such 
surpassing heinousness that it was unpardonable. 
Not so, He says, the blasphemy against the Son of 
Man. Now, the Son of Man was God’s Messiah, 
{lis pre-eminent representative; and blasphemy 
against Him would have becn, in theocratic con- 
ception, put parallel with blasphemy against God 
Himself (Ex 22%). What, then, was this blasphemy 
against the [oly Ghost, this sin of unwonted 
aceravation, so heinous that, contrary to Jewish 
notions, even death brought the sinner no nearer 
to pardon (Lightfoot, Hor. feb. on Mt 12%")? In 
the context Christ is referring to special acts of 
fis in which the Holy Spirit, as a moral power, 
manifested Ilimself obviously and unmistakably. 
Any man who, with such demonstration before his 
eyes, declared this power to be immoral (Mk 330), 
openly denouncing as evil that which was plainly 
good, exhibited a state of heart which was hopeless 
and beyond the scope of divine illumination or 
divine influence; he was the most hieh-handed, 
wilful, presuinptuous despiser of the divine. In 
his position of blasphemer he could not be forgiven ; 
for God to put such a sin behind His back was in 
the moral nature of things a contradiction and an 
impossibility. Not so culpable was the blasphemy 
even agaiust the Son of Man; for in His state of 
humiliation, with the mists of the flesh about Him, 
His dignity was not so obvious, so unmistakable, 
so irresistibly convincing. In this case there 
might be ‘defect’; in the other there was ‘de- 
fiance.’ So much for tlie strict context and the 
special occasion. When we reach out beyond 
these and seek to find a more general application, 
we have necd of great diffidence. One point, 
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however, seems clear: the context debars us from 
making the blasphemy simply the equivalent of 
continued impenitence in any sin, as if Christ had 
meant to say that any conscious sin, persisted in, 
becomes blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. It is 
hard to conceive that Christ in these words merely 
put into another form the maxim ‘no repentance, 
no pardon.’ At the same time we cannot wholly 
agree with those who assert that there is ‘no con- 
nexion’ whatever between the blasphemy against 
the manifest Holy Ghost and the sin against the 
light of spiritual experience in He 6*°, and that 
these sins are ‘altogether dissimilar’ (S. Davidson in 
Kitto, Encyc., s.v. ‘Blasphemy’). Nor do we know 
enough to be sure that the ‘sin unto death’ in 
1 Jn 516 ‘stands apart’ entirely from the sin with 
which Christ is dealing. Yet, on the whole, it 
seems reasonable and consistent with the OT 
sacrificial theory (cf. Keil, as above) to afliirm that 
any sin which is explainable by the defect of the 
flesh, its mere willingness and its weakness, is 
not to be classed with the wilful, strong-armed, 
arrogant blaspheming of good as evil. And it is 
observable that the crucifixion of Christ, which in 
He 6° is a metaphor for apostasy, is in Ac 3, in 
its literal sense, attributed by St. Peter to ἄγνοια, 
ignorance. Doubtless, there is a time and a place 
wherein willingness shades off into wilfulness, and 
weakness into presumption ; neglect of the divine 
illumination is the inclined plane towards the 
detestation of it; and when the heart can deliber- 
ately say, ‘ Evil, be thou my good,’ its utterance is 
not far from blasphemy of the Holy Ghost. 
J. MASSIE. 
BLAST (from dlesan ‘to blow’) is used in AV: 
1. Of the blowing of a wind instrument, Jos 6° 
‘when they make a long b. with the rain’s horn.’ 
2. The blowing of the breath of J”, Ex 158 ‘ with 
the b. of thy nostrils the waters were gathered 
together’ (Heb. on riiah, ‘breath’; cf. Is 307 
‘breath,’ 33" ‘breath,’ 377 AV ‘blast, RV ‘spirit,’ 
2 K 197 AV ‘ blast,’ RV ‘ spirit’). 3. The breath, 
1.6. the tyranny of violent peoples, Is 254 (mn). 4. 
Blowing that withers or curses, 2 αὶ 9916 Job 49, 
Ps 18 (anv; néshdmah). So blasted=‘ blighted’ 
Gn 4163", 2° 1055. 7 37ΠῸῦϑ j2oand blasting 
‘blight’ Dt 2872, 1 K 8%, 2 Ch 6%, Am 4°, Hag 2! 
The reference is to the effect of the sirocco east 
wind. See Hos 13 for its effect on water, and 
Jon 48 on man. Says Thomson, ‘it rushes down 
every gorge, bending and breaking the trees, and 
tugging at each individual leaf. ... The eyes 
inflame, the lips blister, and the moisture of the 
body evaporates, . . . you become languid, ner- 
vous, irritable, and despairing’ (Land and Book, 
11. 262). In Ps 18, Pr. Bk. “blasting ᾽ Ξε δεαδί. 
J. HASTINGS. 
BLASTUS (BaAdoros).—A chamberlain of HEROD 
AGRIPPA I. (wh. see), mentioned Ac 12. It was 
through his intervention, presumably secured by 
bribery, that the people of Tyre and Sidon prevailed 
upon the king to receive an embassy from them at 
Cesarea. He is described as ‘chamberlain,’ τὸν 
ἐπὶ τοῦ κοιτῶνος τοῦ βασιλέως. Neither the name 
nor the incident of the embassy occurs in Josephus 
—a proof of the complete independence of the two 
accounts (but see on the other side, Krenkel, 
Josephus und Lucas, p. 203). A.C. HEADLAM. 


BLAZE.—Mk 1® ‘to blaze abroad the matter’ 
(RV ‘spread abroad,’ Gr. διαφημίξζω, in Mt 28 {χά 
‘commonly reported,’ RV ‘was spread abroad’ ; 
in Mt 9"! διεφήμισαν αὐτόν, ‘they spread abroad his 
fame’). This verb blaze=to ‘blow,’ then ‘pro- 
claim,’ ‘ publish,’ is to be distinguished from blaze 
=burn. See Oxf. Eng. Dict. J. HASTINGS. 


BLEMISH.—See MEDICINE. 
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BLESSEDNESS.—The word ‘ blessedness’ is not 
found in the OT, and it only appears three times 
in the NT (AV), and then as the translation of 
a word (μακαρισμός) Which indicates the ascription 
of blessing, not the state of the blessed, so that the 
Revisers have rightly expunged it, substituting 
‘blessing’ in the first two eases (Ro 4%), and 
‘cratulation’ in the third (Gal 418), Nevertheless, 
the idea which it conveys is the result of a 
legitimate generalisation from biblical statements. 
By the term ‘blessedness’ we understand the 
Summum Bonum regarded as a gift from God, or 
as enjoyed in some divine relationship—a divine 
Summum Bonum. Throughout the Bible this is 
centred in the idea of life, in its more elementary 
stages as the normal human existence on earth, in 
its more advanced condition as eternal life (ζωὴ 
αἰώνιος). ‘The Hebrew seems to have regarded length 
of days as a supreme object of desire (e.g. Ps 214). 
Hence, while it is a most terrible curse for a man to 
be cut off in the midst of his days (e.g. Ps 55%), for 
his life to be spared is a blessing devoutly sought 
after (e.g. Ps 3913), so that to live on to a ripe old 
age is the crowning mercy (e.g. 1 Ch 29%), The 
OT idea of blessedness is largely temporal and 
external, though mingled with higher spiritual 
thoughts as in Ps 16". Next to the life of the 
individual is the extension of that life in his family 
and the perpetuation of it through his descendants, 
so that the natural human instinct for immortality 
is In a measure satisfied by contemplating the 
prospect of an endless posterity. For this reason, 
as also because of the present good which the 

ossession of a family is to a man, that is an 
important item in the OT notion of blessedness. 
Earthly prosperity enters into the notion, not 
merely on its own account, but also as a sign of 
God’s favour, although the latter point is disputed 
throughout the Book of Job. In the Proverbs, 
abundance of goods—one’s barns filled with plenty 
(Pr 3°°)—is treated as a great sign of prosperity, 
but wisdom is there regarded as the Sum- 
mum Bonum (Pr 4"). In Messianic prophecy the 
thought of blessedness is expanded to signity the 
national weal rather than purely individual pro- 
sperity. Thisis to come in a golden age of wide- 
spread plenty and general happiness, following a 
triumph over the enemies of Israel. In particular, 
justice will take the place of tyranny and robbery, 
good order will be maintained, and universal peace 
prevail (eg. Is 11'°, 65!-%), It is principally 
through the two ideas of righteousness and peace 
that the ideal is advanced to amore spiritual con- 
ception (e.g. Ps 119). In the NT the idea of 
blessedness is greatly elevated. According to the 
Synoptists, Jesus Christ speaks of eternal life as 
the supreime boon of the future (e.g. Lk 1830), 
According to the Fourth Gospel, He dwells much 
more largely on this subject, and treats it as a 
present possession (e.g. Jn 6%). St. Paul follows, 
accentuating the blessedness of eternal life as 
God’s gift to man (Ro 6*). In the beatitudes with 
which He opens the Sermon on the Mount, our 
Lord describes, not only the characters that will 
be blessed, but also the nature of the highest good. 
The blessed are, according to St. Luke, the poor, 
they that hunger and weep now, and they who are 
hated, separated, and reproached by men; and 
their blessedness is to possess the kingdom of God, 
and to be filled and laugh (Lk 629-22, According to 
St. Matthew, they are more spiritually regarded as 
the poor in spirit, they that mourn, the meek, they 
which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, the 
merciful, the pure in heart, the peacemakers, and 
they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake ; 
while their blessedness consists respectively in 
having the kingdom of heaven—elsewhere described 


i as a pearl of great price (Mt 13*%)—in being com- 
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forted, inheriting the earth, being filled, obtaining 
mercy, seeing God, being called the children of 
God (Mt 5*!). In the Parable of the Talents, 
future blessedness takes the form of high honour 
together with enlarged service (Mt 25%). The 
Apoec. describes the blessedness of the Church in 
the victory and reign of Christ and the coming of 
the heavenly Jerusalem (Rev 21. 22). See also 
BEATITUDE, HAPPINESS. W. I’. ADENEY. 


BLESSING (azq2, «ddoyla).—Throughout the 
Bible we meet with two forms of blessing. (1) 
Blessing by God. This is either (a) a direct and 
immediate act of God in conferring some boon, as 
expressed by the phrase, ‘The Lord blessed Obed- 
edom and all his household’ (2 5 6"); or (0) a 
divine utterance expressing the will of God to 
confer future favour, and thus approaching the 
general usage of the word, which is indicative of 
benediction, or speaking with a wish for the good 
of the persons concerned, He ‘God blessed them, 
saying, Be fruitful,’ etc. (Gn 1%). The blessing 
of God is primarily of persons, and secondarily of 
things, as implied in the phrase, ‘ Bless, Lord, his 
substance’ (Dt 33"). The secondary blessing is 
attached to a day in the benediction of the Sabbath, 
e.g. ‘God blessed the seventh day’ (Gn 2%). (2) 
Blessing by man. ‘This is really an appeal for the 
first form of blessing, a prayer that God will confer 
His own blessing on the object of the speaker’s 
good wishes. But it comes to be regarded as in 
some way directly beneficial, just as the evil eye is 
supposed to blight directly, while the curse proper 
is an appeal to Heaven to smite its object, as the 
true blessing is an appeal to Heaven to confer some 
boon. This seems to be the case with the 
pee blessings, Isaac directly determining the 

estiny of Jacob; and yet the language employed 
shows that the actual source of the boons spoken 
of is looked for in God (Gn 2778), In such a 
case the peculiar privilege of conferring a blessing 
resolves itself into a peculiar right to seek certain 
favours of God. A similar condition may be 
discovered in Balaam’s benediction of Israel. While 
the narrative implies a belief on the part of Dalak 
that the seer has peculiar mystic powers of cursing 
and blessing, Balaam’s utterances are simply 
prophetic, declaring the will of J” and predicting the 
destiny of Israel] (Nu 28, 24). A man who is excep- 
tionally blessed is taken as the model and type of 
blessing, and is then said to be ‘a blessing ’ (Gn 12?) ; 
and others are said to bless themselves by him, in 
the sense that they appeal to the blessing he has 
received as a specimen of what they desire for 
themselves, e.g. ‘The nations shall bless them- 
selves in him’—z.e. by Him, by reference to His 
blessing (Jer 47). When our Lord is described in 
the Gospels as blessing, no doubt the idea is 
analogous to the second form of blessing, the 
appeal to Heaven to confer favour, with the 
associated thought that Jesus Christ had especial 
power in making this appeal. ‘Thus we must 
understand the action of the mothers who brought 
their children to Him for a blessing as they might 
have brought them to a holy Rabbi (Buxtorf, Syn. 
Jud. p. 138). But with those who perceived His 
divine nature, the act of blessing by Jesus Christ 
must have passed over into the primary and 
immediate act of God in conferring grace, e.g. in 
the final benediction (Lk 245), The blessing of 
bread, of which we read in the Gospels, is equivalent 


to giving thanks for it, the thought being that 
good received gratefully comes as ἃ blessing 


(compare εὐλόγησεν in Mt 14:9 and εὐλογήσας αὐτά 
in 8? with εὐχαριστήσας in Mt 15%). Τὸ bless 
God is to praise Ifim with acknowledgment of His 
goodness and expressed desires for His glory. The 
act of blessing was usually performed by the 


imposition of hands (e.g. Gn 4817-19, Mt 1918); or, 
where a number of persons were concerned, witli 
uplifted hands (c.g. Lv 9, Lk 24°), The priests 
pronounced a benediction atter every morning and 
evening sacrifice, according to a triple formula 
(Nu 67°; Keil, Biblical Archeol. ii. p. 457). A 
more primitive form of blessing seems to have 
been used under the kings (6.0. 1 K 8! ; Ewald, 
Antiqg. pp. 15, 152). A benediction was regularly 
pronounced at the close of the synagogue service 
(Buxtorf, Syn. Jud., note subjoined to index). 


W. F. ADENEY. 
BLINDING.—See CRIMES. BLINDNESS.—See 
MEDICINE, 
BLOOD.—By the Hebrews, as by other peoples 


of antiquity, the blood, both of man and of beast, 
was regarded as the seat of the soul (0952), that 
is, of the vital principle common to all sentient 
organisms (Lv 17! ‘the life [EV, Heb. nephesh, 
‘soul ’] of the flesh isin the blood,’ and parll. pass.). 
When we reflect how little we know even now, 
notwithstanding all our advance in physiology and 
allied sciences, of the mystery of life and death, 
we can in some measure realise the emotions of 
awe and dread—not without a large admixture of 
the superstitious element—with which the early 
Semites must have regarded the shedding of blood. 

Inasmuch as all slaughter was originally sacri- 
fice, the real significance of the provision, carried 
back by Heb. tradition to the days of Noah (Gn 
9+), that the blood of animals slain for hunian food 
was forbidden or taboo, will demand careful in- 
vestigation under the article SACRIFICE (see also 
Foop). To the same art. belongs the study of the 
piacular or expiatory efficacy of blood, which finds 
expression in the familiar words: ‘ Without 
shedding of blood is no remission’ (He 922. 

Akin hereto is the cathartic or purificatory use 
of blood in the Jewish ceremonial system for cases 
of uneleanness of the highest degree, such as 
leprosy (Lv 1454-50) the discussion of which 
belongs to the art. on PURIFICATION (which see 
also for the uncleanness caused by blood in the 
cases enumcrated in Lv 12)" 1519), 

Tor another and very ancient blood-rite, the 
essential significance of which survives even in the 
most sacred rite of Christian worship (Mt 26%), see 
COVENANT. 

Among all nations blood has played a conspicu- 
ous part In magical rites, but the only trace of its 
superstitious use in the O'T seems to be the inci- 
dent recorded in 1 K 22%, and already explained 
in the art. BATHING (8 3). (See Strack, Der Blut- 
aberglaube ; Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant.) 

A. R. 5. KENNEDY. 

BLOOD, AVENGER OF.—See GOEL. 


BLOODGUILTINESS.—In AV only Ps 51" ‘ De- 
liver me from b., Ὁ God’ (0°93, plu. of 07 ‘ blood ἢ). 
ἐν adds Bx 227° (Heb. v.">), 15 25°" =, the Heb. 
being the same. W. R. Smith (OTJC? p. 441) 
points to Ezk 18" as proving that the Heb. phrase 
does not necessarily mean the euilt of murder, 
but any mortal sin, such sin as, if it remains un- 
atoned, withdraws God’s favour from His land 
and people (Dt 218°, Is 145), a remark which has 
an obvious bearing on the occasion of the 5lst 
psalm. J. HASTINGS. 


BLOOD, ISSUE OF.—See MEDICINE. 


BLOODSHEDDING.—Sir 27!° only (ἔκχυσις αἵμ- 
atos); but Ile 9% “ without shedding of blood is no 
remission ’ (αἱματεκχυσία). 


BLOODTHIRSTY.—In AV Pr 29! only, ‘the b, 
hate the upright’ (ΟῚ ὌΝ ‘men of blood’) RV 


808 BLOODY FLUX, BLOODY SWEAT 


adds Ps 5° 55% 139, the Heb. being the same, 
AV ‘bloody’; RV more literally ‘man of blood’ 
2S 1678 ‘men of blood’ Ps 26% Cf. Ex 4% 26 
‘bridegroom of blood’ (AV ‘ bloody husband’). 
J. HASTINGS. 
BLOODY FLUX, BLOODY SWEAT.—See Mept- 
CINE. 


BLOOM, as a trans. verb, occurs Nn 178 ‘the 
rodof Aaron . .. bloomed blossoms.’ Cf.— 
‘ And all amid them stood the tree of life, 
High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 


Of vegetable gold.’ 
Milton, Par. Lost, iv. 219. 


J. HASTINGS. 


BLUE.—See CoLours. ‘Blue’ is tr™ of πῦρῃ 
tékhéleth in all its occurrences, and of vy shésh, Est 
1S AV. Also Sir 4510 ‘b. silk?’ (ὑάκινθος, RV ‘blue’) ; 
68 (AVm, RV, Gr. daxiv@wos); and 23" ‘a blue 
mark’ (μώλωψ, RV ‘a bruise’; cf. Sir 28! ‘the 
stroke of a whip maketh marks in the flesh,’ and 
1 P 224 ‘ stripes,’ same Greek, from Is 53° LXX), 

Blueness, Pr 20 ‘the b. of a wound cleanseth 
away evil’ (ninan habbiréth, ‘stripes,’ RV ‘ stripes 
that wound’). See MEDICINE. J. HASTINGS. 


BOANERGES (Soarnpyés, deriv. uncertain, ‘sons of 
thunder’) is the surname given by our Lord to His 
disciples James and Jolin. Considerable obscurity 
gathers round the question why it was given to 
the sons of Zebedee. It is mentioned only in 
Mk 817, and never seems to have prevailed as Simon 
Peter’s new name did. It is not likely either that 
it was meant as a perpetual rebuke of their un- 
regulated zeal (Mk 958 1057, Lk 9™), or that it refers 
specially to their thundering forth the gospel. 
The likelihood is that it is both descriptive and 
prophetic of the union of the passionate and vehe- 
ment with the gentle and loving in their character, 
and of the fact that once and again tempests of 
long-restrained emotion wonld burst forth out 
of the deep stillness of their strong reserved 
natures. W. Muir. 


BOAR.—See SWINE. BOAT.—See SHIP. 


BOAZ (τυ3ΞΞ swiftness,’ from a root 103 not occur- 
ring in Heb., not as was supposed ty i2=‘in him is 
strength,’ Béos, Béof).—The head of the Hezronites 
who lived at Beth-lehem-judah, after Elmelech’s 
departure into the country of Moab(Ru2}). He is de- 
scribed as a mighty man of wealth (RVm ‘ valonr’). 
His fields lay apparently at some little distance 
from Beth-lehem (v.4). It was in them that he first 
caught sight of Ruth as she was gleaning. He 
had heard of her already as a faithful and loving 
daughter, and begged her to remain in his fields, 
assuring her of his protection, and inviting her to 
partake of some food in the field (vv.>"). One night, 
whilst B. was sleeping in his threshing-floor, Ruth, 
instructed by her mother-in-law, came, and by 
placing herself at his feet claimed to be taken 
under his protection. Thereupon he promised that 
if the kinsman who was nearer than he would not 
do his duty to her as next of kin, he would take that 
duty upon himself (ch. 3). B. therefore bought the 
right of redemption from the next of kin, including 
in it the right to take Ruth to be his wife to raise up 
seed to Mahlon (4!*-). The marriage was celebrated, 
and in due course a son was born to B. and Ruth, 
called Obed, who, according to the genealogy at 
the end of the Bk of Ruth and in 1 Ch 2??, was 
the grandfather of David. How far this is an 
instance of the use of what is called the law of the 
Levirate will be found discussed in another article 
(RuTH). B. has a further interest for us, as his 
name occurs in both the genealogies of our Lord 
(Mt 15, Lk 8333. According to the Jewish authori- 


BOAZ 


ties he was the same as Ibzan of Jg 128° (sea 
Moore, Judges, p. 310). The difficulties of the 
chronology of the genealogy from Perez to David 
have not yet been satisfactorily cleared up. The 
narrator of B.’s marriage does not hint at any 
irregularity in it such as we should expect if Ezr 
91. 2 and Neh 13? or even Dt 23* 4 were known to him. 
H. A. REDPATH. 

BOAZ (5, LXX Βαλάξ in B, and Bods in A of 
1K 771; in 2 Ch 3" the LXX has Τούς ‘ strength’). 
—The name of one of the two pillars erected in the 
porch of Solomon’s temple, the other being Jachin, 
1 K 71,2 Ch 817, Jer 527-22, ‘Boaz’ stood on the left 
looking eastward, z.e. it was on the north side of the 
entrance of the temple. Its height was 18 cnbits, 
its circumference 12, its diameter being conse- 
quently 3, cubits. Surmounting it was a chapiter 
5 cubits high, ornamented with network and with 
pomegranates (Jer 5272-*%), There is, however, a 
good deal of confusion as to the ornamentation 
of the chapiters, though all agree that they were 
hily-shaped at the top. The apparent discrepancy 
as to its height is owing to the fact that the 
ornament uniting the shaft to the chapiter is 
sometimes included in the reckoning, and some- 
times not. ‘Jachin’ and ‘ Boaz’ were exactly of 
the same form and size; both were hollow and 
made of brass, the thickness of the brass being 
four fingers, 2.e. 4 inches (Jer 5274). 

Ewald, Thenius, Merx, and Nowack are of 
opinion that these pillars served for supports to 
the roof of the house. Nowack (Bib. Arch. ii. 33) 
refers to Ezk 40-49 as showing that the pillars of 
Ezekiel’s temple were supports; but the passage 
does not prove that they were more than orna- 
ments. On the other hand, Hirt, Stieglitz, Cugler, 
Schnaase (all architects), Bihr, Riehm, Keil, and 
Lumby argue that the pillars stood in the porch, 
unconnected at the top, and that the only function 
they served was that of ornamentation. (See Keil, 
Bib. Arch. i. 169 f.). In favour of this opmion are 
the following points: (1) The ornamentation on 
the top already mentioned. (2) Their height was 
23 (18+5) cubits. Now the porch was, according 
to 2 Ch 85 and Jos. (Ant. VIII. iii. 2), 120 cubits; 
according to Bertheau 30; but in the opinion of 
most critics it was 20 cubits high, answering to 
the length (see PoRCH). None of those measure- 
ments would suit if the pillars stood under and 
supported the roof of the porch. (8) The pillars 
were hollow. (4) Hiram’s work was to decorate, 
and not to διε any essential part of the temple. 

But, though no more than ornaments to the 
Israelites, the origin of these pillars must be 
sought among the Syrians and Pheenicians, who 
commonly erected such pillars in front of their 
temples. In front of his temple at Tyre, the 
Syrian god, Melkart, is represented by two pillars 
(Herod. 2. 44). Before the temples of Paphos 
and Hierapolis there were likewise two pillars. In 
these cases, the pillars stood for deity, and they 
formed a part of that Phallic worship of which we 
are finding more and more traces in the ancient 
world (see Dndley, Naology, p. 130 f.; W. R. Cobb, 
Origines Judaice, pp. 207-238; and Trumbull, 
Threshold Covenant, p.230n.). Nowack (11. 34) and 
W. R. Smith (2S p. 191, note 1) incline to believe 
that even to the Israelites these pillars were 
symbols of J”, so that, if they are right, the true 
God was set forth by these Phallic emblems, as 
in the northern kingdom He was worshipped in 
the form of a young bull (ay ‘égel). But it is un- 
likely, to say the least, that if these pillars stood 
for J” we should have no intimation of it in the 
writings of the OT. Benzinger (226. Arch. p. 385) 
points out that pillars of this kind are found in 
the front of the temple of Amon in Egypt (cf. 
p. 250 of the same work). 
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But why ¢wo pillars, if but one deity is thus 
represented ? mong the Semites and other 
primitive peoples, gods went in pairs, male and 
female, as Baal and Ashtoreth, Osiris and Isis, 
ete. Possibly the two pillars stood for male and 
female, the active and passive principle in nature. 
This is not necessarily opposed to the Phallic 
origin of the symbol, since at this stage their 
origin might have been wholly unknown, the 
mere fact of their representing deity being possibly 
the only thought in the mind of the people. 

The words ‘Jachin’ and ‘ Boaz’ are certainly 
propernames. The LXX so regards them in 1 K 7*!, 
but in 2 Ch 817 the words are translated Κατόρθωσις 
(a setting right) and ᾿Ισχύς (strength). 

Gesenius explains the words as names of the 
donors or builders. This is only a guess. No 
other part of the temple is designated in this way 
except Solomon’s porch, which belongs to the 
time of Herod. Ewald (Gesch. ii. 4) holds that 
they are names of honoured men, perhaps sons of 
Solomon. This is not more likely than Gesenius’s 
opinion. Keil follows Kimchi in making the 
names (‘ He will establish,’ ‘In Him is strength ἢ 
symbols of the solidity and strength of the king- 
dom of God among Israel, as having its central 
point in the temple. Klostermann (/‘om.) trans- 
lates and explains by ‘Stand-halter und der Trotz- 
bieter,’ the ‘firm and defying one,’ referring to 
God. Thenius (Komm.) joins both words to make 
the expression ‘He will establish by strength’ ; 
but the text is against it, and so is the fact that 
there are two pillars, each with a name of its own. 

Ts WeDAVIES: 
BOCCAS.—Sec BoritTHuH. 


BOCHERU (1335). ---Α descendant of Jonathan 
(1 Ch 8%=944), For form of name cf. Gashmu, 
Neti Ὁ: Ὁ; 


BOCHIM (0335), ‘weepers,’ Jg 21, -- Unknown 
as a geographical site. Vossibly the orig. reading 
was 5xn’3z. See Moore, ad loc., and BETHEL. 


BODY.—1. Early biblical usage had no fixed 
term for the human body as an entire organism, 
and, consequently, none to use, as such, in precise 
antithesis to ‘soul’ or ‘spirit.’ An assortment of 
terms was employed, each of which strictly denotes 
only one part or element of the bodily nature, 
such as trunk, bones, belly, bowels, reims, flesh. 
The last is by far the most prominent, probably 
as supplying to the body its form, colour, and 
beauty. Flesh is used through both Testaments 
for the corporeal nature of man in connexion 
with and contrast to the inner or spiritual nature. 
(Sce FLesH.) Of the other terms, 73 (once in late 
Heb., 1 Ch 1013 »513) originally probably the cavity 
containing the vitals, most nearly denotes the 
whole, and is applied both to the lhving body (Gn 
4718) and to the corpse (18 3119); Bones (ayy, ox) 
once, Ps 139% prob. collectively, ‘my bony frame.’ 
The word is suggestively used to denote the 
reality or streneth of a thing, 1.6. the thing 
itself (Ex 24, Job 9133. Some of these ancient 
terms for the bodily parts have passed over into 
the NT, and indeed into all popular speech with 
certain definite psychical connotations. Thus 
Belly (193, κοιλία) stands throughout Scripture for 
the seat of appetite and of the carnal affections 
(e.9. Ro 168, Ph 3"), yet also connotes the inward 
nature, the innermost of the soul (ef. Pr 188 20? 80 
2218, Jn 735), So Bowels (op, 0°00), besides its 
literal, or first meaning, is plentifully used, met- 


onymice, for the sympathetic or compassionate | 


affections (Gn 43°, 1 K 3359. 2 Co 612 75, Ph 9), 
Col 3:12. That the same kind of transference 
from the bodily to the mental region has taken 


plece with the terms Heart and Reins goes with- 
out saying. 

2. Later OT writers may have come under the 
influence of Greek thought in construing the 
whole body or outer man as the dwelling, clothing, 
or integument of the soul. If the expression 
(Job 415) s2A-an ‘houses of clay,’ refers, as is com- 
monly thought, to human bodies, it is an 
instance closely imitated by the Apocr. writer 
(Wis 9%) in the phrase ‘earthly tabernacle’ or 
‘frame’ (RV), and which reappears in 2 Co δ). 
In Daniel the Aramaic word ov; is used for body 
(Dn 3? 480 [Heb.] 571), and anothcr Aramaie word 
(of Persian origin) 7373 is used along with 1 (715) 
in exactly the figurative manner so familiar to 
later thought, ‘My spirit was grieved in the midst 
of my body’ (lit. ‘of his sheath’). 

3. In the NT, body (σῶμα) signifies the complete 
organism with all its members (1 Co 12" ete.), and 
stands in clear and constant antithesis to ‘soul’ 
and ‘spirit.’ Throughout tlhe whole of Scripture 
the place of the body as an integral constituent 
of man’s nature is insisted on. This must be 
made prominent in our Bible doctrine of man as 
contrasted with philosophic and other notions 
depreciatory of his bodily nature. But for this, 
as well as for the Bible Dualism or Dichotomy, 
sce art. PSYCHOLOGY. J. LAIDLAW. 


BODYGUARD.—1 Es 34 RV only. See GUARD. 


BOHAN (j75, perhaps ‘covering’).—A son of 
Itcuben, ace. to Jos 15° 18!" (both P). The stone of 
19. is mentioned in these two passages as forming 
a mark of division between Judah and Benjamin. 
It is impossible to identify the site where it stood. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

BOHAIRIC VYERSIONS.—See EGYPTIAN VER- 

SIONS. 


BOILS.—See MEDICINE. 


BOLDNESS.—In OT ‘bold’ is given as tr® of 
nya bdtah to trust, Pr 28! ‘the righteous are b. as 
a lion.’ In Gn 34% ‘Simeon and Levi. . . caine 
upon the city boldly,’ the Heb. 15. the noun noz 
betah from bdtah, and is apphed, not to Simeon 
and Levi, but to the inhabitants of the city, ‘ ey 
came upon the city (dwelling) securely’ (so RV, 
but RVm ‘boldly’). In Ee 8! ‘boldness’ is lit. 
‘strength’ (Ὁ ‘éz), and is tr? ‘hardness’ in RV. 

In Apoer. ‘ bold’ occurs in a bad sense, Sir 81 
‘Travel not by the way with a b. fellow’ (τολμηρός 
ΤΟΝ ‘rash man’), and 19° ‘a bold man shall be 
taken away’ (ψυχὴ τολμηρά, RV ‘a reckless soul’). 


The adj. τολμηρός occurs in NT only Ro 1515 ‘T write the 
more boldly unto you’ (TR τολμηρότερον, WIL τολμηροτέρως); and 
τολμητής ‘an audacious person,’ only 2 P 219 (AV ‘ presumptu- 
ous,’ RV ‘daring’); but τολμμέω is frequent, tle most interest- 
ing occurrence being 2 Co 102 where the apostle uses first θαρρέα 
and then reaueéw, both {τά ‘be bold’ in AV, but in RV ‘that I 
may not when present show courage with the confidence where- 
with I count to be bold against some.’ Thayer says that θ. 
denotes confidence in one’s own strength or capacity, +. bold- 
ness or daring in undertaking; # has reference more to the 
character, +. to its manifestation (Ν᾽ Lex. Ὁ. 628°; cf. Sanday 
and Headlam on Ro 15145: ‘the boldness of which St. Paul 
accuses himself is not in sentiment, but in manner’) The 
Ionic form of θ. (θαρσέω) occurs in LXX and NT only as im- 
perat. ‘take courage,’ ‘fear not,’ etc. Thus, Sir 1910 ‘If thou 
hast heard a word, let it die with thee ; aud be bold ey 
it will not burst thee’; Mt 1427‘ Be of good cheer’ (θαρσειτο 
The only compound of these verbs in NT is ἀπτοτολμάφῳ, Ro 10% 
only, ‘Isaiah is very bold,’ lit. ‘is bold by himself.’ 


But there is a nobler boldness in the NT than 
these. In the Gr. it is expressed by παρρησία 
(lit. ‘fulness’ or ‘freedom of speech,’ πᾶν pets) 
and παρρησιάζομαι ; and although these words are 
used by classical authors and the LAX, this b. 


-reaches a higher manifestation under the Gospel, 
. . . . ἜΝ: 9 . 
| which 15 105 very fonndation. Thus Eph 3” ‘ Christ 


nr δ δΦ᾽᾽. 
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BOLLED 


BOOTH 


Jesus our Lord, in whom we have b. and access’ ; 
He 1019 ‘ Having therefore, brethren, Ὁ. to enter 
into the holy place by the blood of Jesus’; 1 Jn 
411 ‘that we may have b. in the day of judgment’ ; 
He 416 ‘Let us therefore come boldly (RV ‘draw 
near with b.’) unto the throne of grace.’ For the 
most part it is boldness of speeeh, but its founda- 
tion is the same: Jn 725. ‘He speaketh boldly’ 
(RV ‘ openly’); Ac 4%! ‘they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word of God 
with b.’; 13% ‘Paul and Barnabas waxed bold 
(RV ‘spake out boldly’) and said’; 1 Th 2? ‘we 
were bold (RV ‘ waxed bold’) in our God to speak 
unto you the Gospel of God.’ See COURAGE. 
J. HASTINGS. 

BOLLED.—Ex 951 ‘the barley was in the ear, 
and the flax was bolled’ (RVm ‘was in bloom’ ; 
Heb. yo; gibh‘él, lit. ‘was bud,’ i.e. was in bud). 
The Eng. word bol? (originally something swollen) 
is a seed vessel, a pod ; hence ‘ was bolled’ (=‘ was 
in seed ἢ expresses a further stage of growth than 
the Heb. warrants. J. HASTINGS. 


BOLSTER (something ‘swollen,’ ef. ‘ bolled’) is 
now used of the longer and firmer cushion under 
the pillows, but was formerly often syn. with 
pillow. It occurs in AV of 1 5 19% ριον 
where RV always ‘head’; thus 1S 1915. ‘ Michal 
. .. puta pillow of goats’ hair for his b.’ (RV ‘at 
the head thereof’). The same Heb. (nvx79) is tré 
‘pillows’ Gn 284-18, and in 1 Καὶ 19® [all] ‘ head,’ 
marg. ‘bolster’; RV always ‘head.’ (For the 
peculiar reading S:xy ΝῊ 1 S 9612, Budde gives 
ὙΠΟ ΝΎ in agreement with other passages and the 
LXX here.) J. HASTINGS. 


BOND.—See BAND. 1. In the foll. passages the 
Gr. word ὑτὰ ‘bond’ is δοῦλος, ‘slave,’ 1 Co 123, Gal 
333, Eph 68, Col 3" (RV ‘bondman’), Rev 1316 1918 
2. There is a fig. use of b. in Ac 8%, Eph 48, Col 3 
where the Gr. is σύνδεσμος, a surgical word (though 
not confined to surgery) meaning ‘a ligament’; 
hence Col 313 ‘love, which is the Ὁ. of perfectness ’ 
means that love unites all the virtues and graces 


into one perfect man in Christ Jesus, just as the |’ 


ligaments bind the body; in Eph 48 ‘the b. of 
peace,’ peace is itself the hgament or uniting 
power; Ac 8% ‘thou art in the gall of bitterness, 
and in the b. of iniquity ’ is not so clear, and it has 
sometimes been said that Simon is deseribed as ‘a 
bundle of iniquity,’ but that meaning of σ. lacks 
support (see Thayer, s.v.); rather, ‘thou art 
bound by the ligatures or fetters of iniquity.’ The 
Gr. word σ. is also found Col 2 (where see Light- 
foot), RV ‘all the body, being supplied and knit to- 
gether through the joints and bands.’ 

Bondmaid, a female slave, Lv 1929 (anew) ; 9534. 44 
(7px, tr? ‘maid’ in v.®); Gal 433 (παιδίσκη, tr. 
‘bondwoman ’ 47%. 80. 30.31, al] of Hagar, RV ‘ hand- 
maid’; 7. is used also of the maid who recognised 
Peter, Mt 268, Mk 14% (ik 22) πὶ 18. [sce 
DAMSEL], of Rhoda, Ac 123, and of the Philippian 
fortune-teller, 161°). Bondman and Bondwoman= 
slave, are frequent. Bondservant occurs in AV 
only once, Lv 9559. but where the Gr. is δοῦλος, slave, 
RV often turns ‘servant’ of AV into ‘ bondservant’ 
(in favour of ‘slave’ see Horwill, Contemp. Rev. 
May 1896, p. 707). Bondservice, 1 K 97! ‘upon 
those did Solomon levy a tribute of Ὁ. (72), RV 
‘raise a levy of bondservants’). Bondslave, 1 Mac 
211 (δούλη, not in NT, but freq. in LXX, RV ‘ bond- 
woman’). See SLAVERY. J. HASTINGS. 


Both terms apparently refer to the same part 
of the head-dress of the ordinary priests. Its 
distinctive importance, with regard to the priestly 
office and rank, is implied in Is 61° xy 179} p99, 
‘as a bridegroom makes his head-ornament like a 
priest’s,’ which Dillm. and Del. understand of 
winding it up into a eonieal point (ef. Nowack, 
Heb. Areh. 11. 117). 

In determining what the bonnet was: (1) we find 
it distinguished from the miznepheth or turban of 
the high priest, on the compactly folded front of 
which the gold plate lay fastened with a cord 
(>np Ex 2850. 7), a less ornate form being worn 
on the Great Day of Atonement (Lv 164). (2) It 
was highly ornamental ‘for glory and beauty’ (Ex 
28%). (3) It was of fine linen (Ex 8938), (4) It was 
one of the items of elaborate female attire (Is 3°°). 

These allusions seem to converge towards an 
article of outdoor wear, needed where service 
exposed to the sun, and yet having a distinctly 
decorative purpose. These conditions are best met 
by the loose kerchief for head and neck, which is 
still a striking feature in Oriental dress ; and in its 
protective uscfulness and dignified elegance is an 
accommodation at once to the climate and the 
character. 

While this bonnet or head-tire among the 
Bedawin is simply a square of black or blue 
cotton, and the day-labourer improvises anything 
to cover the back of the head and neck, that worn 
by the men of the towns and villages is a fabric 
about a yard square of the finest white silk, usually 
edged with bright stripes, and called a hifiyeh. 

The corresponding art. of female dress is the 
graceful outdoor veil for the head and neck, called 
a turhah. 

This would connect 7y229 with yap, and the Arab. 
kubba‘ah ‘cowl.’ According to this interpretation, 
a survival of the article in a modified form may be 
seen in the drapery that droops in light loose folds 
from the high turban of the Oriental priest ; and, 


TURBAN OF ORIENTAL (GREEK) PRIEST. 


by its connexion with the monk’s hood and the 
conventual veil, is still among the insignia of 
priestly dress. (See DRESS.) G. M. MACKIE. 


BOOK.—See WRITING. 


BOOTH.—At the season when the fruits of field 
and orchard are ripening, the Syrian peasant often 


BONNET is the rendering in AV of two Heb. | finds it prudent to leave his home in the village 


words, 7yz29 (Ex 28% 29°, Lv 818) and sxe (Is 3”, 


and take up his abode for a time in ‘the portion of 


Ezk 4418). In Ex 39% the two are conjoined, 1s2 | the field’ belonging to him, for the double purpose 
niyaion. RV uniformly gives, instead of bonnets, | of guarding his produce against ill-disposed neigh- 


head-tires, except Ezk 4418 ‘ tires.’ 


pours, and of more effectively carrying on the work 
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of the grain and fruit harvests. To shelter him 
and his from the noonday heat and from the dews 
of night (ef. Is 4°), a small hut is hastily constructed 
of leafy branches from the nearest trees. Such an 
erection is called in Heb. πρὸ, by AV variously 
rendered ‘booth,’ ‘tabernacle,’ ‘pavilion,’ etc. 
Jonah’s b. was of this description (4°), and so were 
those in which Jacob sheltered his eattle (whence 
the name Succoth), Gn 33, The army in the 
field was similarly protected by booths, 2 8 114, 
1 K 2072 16 (EV ‘ pavilions’). 

In the East the custom still prevails, whereby 
the owners of small adjoining vineyards combine 
to secure the services of a watcher to protect the 
ripening grapes from robbers and wild beasts. For 
the more efficient discharge of his duty the watch- 
man is provided with a more elaborate booth. Four 
stout poles are fixed in the soil a few feet apart; to 
these uprights four cross pieces are firmly secured, 
some six or more feet from the ground. Boards 
resting on the cross-pieces form the floor, while the 
roof is made in a similar way of boughs of trees or 
matting. In this elevated watch-tower the watch- 
man spends his nights, gun in hand, the open sides 
allowing an uninterrupted view of the area to be 
observed. This is the ‘b. that the keeper maketh’ 
to which Job refers (2718), and the ‘cottage (RV 
booth) in a vineyard’ to which Isaiah compares 
the desolate daughter of Zion. See illust. under 
CUCUMBER. For booths as used at the FEAST OF 
TABERNACLES, see that article. 


A. R.S. KENNEDY. 
BOOTY.—Sec WAR. 


BORDER OF THEGARMENT.—See DREss, FRINGE. 
Borderer, 2 Mac 9° ‘the princes that are borderers 
and neighbours’ (of παρακείμενοι). The word is now 
almost restricted in Eng. to those who dwell on 
the Border between England and Scotland. Here 
it is an accurate tr™, in the sense of one whose 
country touches another’s. 


BORITH (2 Es 1?).—One of the ancestors of Ezra, 
called in 1 Es 8? Boccas, and in 1 Ch 6°: 51, zr 74 
BuKKI (which see). 


BORN, BORNE.—1. The Oxf. Eng. Dict. discovers 
43 differcnt senses in which the verb ‘ to bear’ is 
used ; the last being ‘to give birth to,’ spoken of fe- 
malemaminalia, andesp. women. The past ptep. of 
this verb is either ‘ borne’ or ‘ born’ (rarely ‘ bore’), 
and these forms were at first used indiscriminately 
for all the senses of the verb. About 1660 ‘ borne’ 
was generally abandoned, and ‘born’ retained in 
all senses. But about 1775 ‘borne’ was re-estab- 
lished and used for all the senses of the verb but 
one, ‘born’ being restricted to ‘ brought into the 
world. And ‘born’ is even in that restricted 
sense confined to the passive voice and a kind of 
neuter signification; 1t is not used when the 
mother is spoken of. 

‘ Borne’ was the invariable spelling of 1611, but 
later edd. and printers introduced ‘ born’ wherever 
the meaning is ‘ brought forth.’ RV has carefully 
restored ‘borne’ wherever the signification 1s 
active; thus Gn 21° ‘his son that was born unto 
him,’ AV and RV; but 217 ‘I have born him a son 
in his old age,’ RV ‘borne’. See also HOMEBORN. 

2. ‘Born again’ in 1 P 1% (RV ‘having been 
begotten again,’ as 1%) is one word in the Gr. (dva- 
yevvaw) ; in Jn 3*7 ‘born again’ (RV ‘ born anew’) 
two words (γεννάω ἄνωθεν) ; but that the compound 
word in 1 P 1% is an exact equivalent of the two 
words in Jn 3-7, and that therefore dvw0ev=‘ anew’ 
here, not ‘from above,’ has been proved, esp. by 
Ezra Abbot in The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel 
(Boston, 1880, p. 34 f. ; London, 1892, p. 30 1). See 
REGENERATION. 


3. In 1 Co 15° ‘one b. out of due time,’ the Gr. 
is a single word, ἔκτρωμα, an untimely birth, an 
abortion. * J. HASTINGS, 


BORROWING.—See DEBT. 
BOSOM.—Sce ABRAHAM’S BOSOM. 


BOSOR (Βοσόρ), 1 Mae 530. %®,—_A town in Gilead. 
The site is uncertain. 


BOSORA (Bocopa), 1 Mac 5” ?8,—Mentioned with 
LGosor. Apparently the great city of Dosrah—the 
Roman Bostra on the E. of Bashan, which is not 
mentioned in the Bible. C. R. CONDER. 


BOSS (Job 157).—Bucklers and shields were 
made of successive skins stretched over a frame, 
a layer of metal being superimposed on the 
whole. To break the force of a blow, inetal studs 
or bosses were affixed in addition. ἀσπίδες ὀμφαλό- 
εσσαι Were known to Homer (J. iv. 448). The Heb. 
word ona gabbim, ‘bosses,’ properly means things 
rounded, e.g. the back of an animal or the felloe of 
a wheel. Possibly in Job 15°° the true meaning is 
simply the convex (back-like) side of a shield, or 
again it might be the metal rim (‘felloe’), ‘ thick,’ 
perhaps, because threcfold, as in the shield of 
Achilles (22. xvii. 479, περὶ δ᾽ ἄντυγα βάλλε φαεινὴν 
τρίπλακα). W. E. BARNEs. 


BOTAN Y.—See PLANTS. 


BOTCH, a swelling (the same word orig. as 
‘boss’), but confined to disease, an eruption in the 
skin, Dt 2877 ‘the b. of Egypt,’ and * ‘a sore b.’ 
(poy, RV < boil,’ as elsewhere in AV Ex 99:10.}} Ly 
1.05. Gl bile 1.2 1 0. Job 27,-Is 357 
fall]). See MEDICINE. J. HASTINGS. 


BOTTLE (non, 783, $23, papa, ax, ἀσκός ; RV skin, 
wine-skin). — ‘The multiplicity of names is sug- 
gestive of its manifold use, serving as a receptacle 
at onee for a tear (Ps 56°) and a thunderstorm 
(Job 38°"). The mention of bottle in connexion with 
the Gibeonites, Hagar, David, ete., refers to both 
pastoral and agricultural life (Jos 9’, Gn 21%, 18 
2518), The bottle was a leathern bag made from 
the skins of the young kid, goat, cow, or buffalo. 
The largest ones were roughly squared and sewn 
up. The smaller were drawn off entire, thus retain- 
ing the shape of the animal with the legs removed. 
Those for holding water, milk, butter, and cheese 
usually had the hair left on, but for wine and oil 
the tanning had to be more thoroughly done. This 
was by means of oak-bark and seasoning in smoke, 
a process that gave a pitcly astringency of flavour 
to the wine contained in them. ‘The distension that 
the leather underwent once, and once only, during 
fermentation, gave the parable that each age must 
interpret for itself with regard to the new treat- 
ment of new truths (Mt 911, Mk 2°2, Lk 5%”). 

The skin-bottle, being portable and unbreakable, 
was admirably suited for the deep stone-built well, 
the shepherd’s troughs, and the encampment of the 
traveller in waterless distriets. The carrying of 
water for sale for household purposes has often 
been an emblem of servitude, and is chiefly done 
by the aged and infirm. One of the characteristic 
figures in Oriental towns during summer is the 
man who sells from his dripping goat-skin the 
refreshing drink of ieed-water flavoured with 
lemon, rose, or liquorice, temptingly clapping his 
brass cups, and erying ‘ Drink, drink, thirsty one’ 
(ef. Is 55). While the bottle is highly prized, and 
its water is a grateful necessity, the luxury of the 


* On this word see esp. Iluxtable in Hxpositor, Second series 


' vol, iil. p. 269 ff. 
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BOVE 


East belongs to the spring itself, to the draught | 2 5 22°=—Ps 18°, and 144° (the Heb. is the common 


from the fountain of living waters. Hence the com- 
parison at Jacob’s well (Jn 434), and the one blessed 
terminus of all the Shepherd’s leading (Rev 71"). 

For Bottle of earthenware see PITCHER. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

BOTTOM.—1. Common enough for thedeep of the 
sea, ‘bottom’ is used in Zec 18 for a deep place in 
the land, a valley: ‘the myrtle trees that were in 
the b.’ (RVm ‘shady place,’ Heb. TR a>s92, Baer 
npyea; the pl. is cena the depths of the sea Jon 
25, of a river Zec 10", and of miry places Ps 69° ; 
see Wright on Zec 18), Compare— 

‘West of this place, down in the neighbour bottom.’ 
Shaks. As Jou Like It, 1v. ii. 79. 
The word is still used locally in this sense. 2. 
The pl. ‘ bottoms’ occurs Jon 2° ‘I went down to 
the Ὁ. of the mountains’ (1p, lit. “ἃ cutting off,’ as 
AVim); Wis 174 ‘out of the bottoms of inevitable 
hell’ (ἐξ ἀδυνάτου ἅδου μυχῶν). 

3. Bottomless Pit is the AV tr® of φρέαρ τῆς 
ἀβύσσου, Rev 9+? (RV ‘pit of the abyss’), and of 
ἄβυσσος alone, 9" 117 178 20}. (RV ‘abyss’). See 
ABYSS. J. HASTINGS. 


BOUGH.—Dt 247° AVm, ‘when thou _ beatest 
thine olive tree, thou shalt not bough it’ (text 
‘thou shalt not go over the boughs again’). Tlnis 
is the only example of a verb ‘b.’ in this sense, and 
it has been missed by Ozf. ing. Dict. It is formed 
directly from the noun in imitation of the Heb. (1N2A 
from wp a bough). J. HASTINGS. 


BOUGHT.—1 S 25° AVm ‘in the midst of the b. 
of asling.’ The b. is the loop or ‘ bowed’ part of 
the sling on which the stone was laid. Bow, as 
most modern versions of AY have it, was never 
used in this sense. ‘ Bout’ is another spelling, as 
Milton, L’ Allegro, 140— 

“In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

BOW.—i. In archery, see next article. 2. See 
RAINBOW. 8. Bow as a verb is of frequent occur- 
rence, rendering many Heb. and Gr. words. Most 
usages are clear, but notice: ‘ Bow,’ or ‘bow the 
knee,’ now obsolete or archaic, as Jg 577 * At her 
feet he bowed, he fell, he lay’ (Moore, ‘sank down, 
fell, lay still,’ who explains that ΜῈ} is properly 
‘bend the knees,’ kneel, crouch, squat on the hecls, 
said of a mortally wounded man whose knees fail 
under him, 2 K 94); the same Heb. in Est 3? 
‘Mordecai δ not nor did him reverence,’ 2.6. 
neither b® the knee nor fell prostrate ; and in Ps 
22°9 . All they that go down to the dust shall b. 
before him,’ which Del. explains: all that for want 
are ready to die (the ‘ dust,’ 19y, being the grave), 
go down upon their knees, because they are 
esteemed worthy of a place at this table; and Is 
45°3 “unto me every knee shall bow,’ quoted in Ro 
144, Ph 210 (κάμπτω). In Mt 9739 ‘they bowed the 
knee before him,’ RV ‘ kneeled,’ the Gr. is γονυπετέω 
from γόνν, knee, and πέτω, 1.6. πίπτω, fall. Of Gn 
4145 ‘they cried before him, Bow the knee,’ the 
Heb. 7228 is separately discussed under ABRECH. 

Besides ‘bow the knee’ we have bow the head, Is 
585 ‘to bow down his head as a rush,’ Jn 1930 ‘he 
bowed his head and gave up the ghost’; bow the 
face, Lk 24° ‘they were afraid, and bowed down 
their faces to the earth’; bow the baek, Ro 11”; 
bow the shoulder, Gn 49 ‘he bowed his shoulder to 
bear’; bow the neck, Sir 33°° ‘A yoke and a collar 
do bow the neck’ ; bow the loins, Sir 478 ‘thou didst 
bow thy loins unto women’; bow the ear, 2 IKK 19% 
‘LorpD, bow down thine ear (RV ‘incline thine 
ear’), and hear’; and bow the heart,2 8 19 ‘he 
bowed the heart of all the men of Judah’; ‘Bow 
the heavens,’ a strongly transitive use, is found 


verb πῷ ndétdh, to bend, and the figure is that J’ 
caused the clouds to descend with Him as He 
descended to judgment). See BowINnG. 

J. HASTINGS. 

BOW.—‘ Battle-bows,’ so named (Zec 9} 104), 
were probably of bronze (nvn3 néhosheth), a metal 
harder than copper, bcing composed of copper and 
tin, diflerent therefore from our brass, which is a 
mixture of copper and zinc. Such bows needed 
great strength to bend (Ps 1884 RV, which, how- 
ever, reads ‘bow of brass.’ Cf. 2 Καὶ 93:7. Bows 
might also be made of two straight horns joined 
together (Homer, 11. iv. 105-111), or again of 
wood. 

‘A deceitful bow’ is used (Ps 78°’, 1108 716) asa 
figure for a person who disappoints the hopes formed 
of him. A bow might be ‘deceitful’ through 
simply missing its mark, or through breaking, and 
so missing. Teucer’s bow-string breaks (Homer, 
Il. xv. 463-465), and the arrow wanders from the 
mark, ‘ Deceitful’ (a rémiyyah) might also be 
rendered ‘slack,’ so that possibly a badly-strung 
bow may be meant. W. E. BARNES. 


BOWELS.—1. Literally, as 2 Ch 2118 ‘the Lorp 
smote him in his bowels (o'y2) with an incurable 
disease’;* Ac 118 ‘he burst asunder in the midst, 
and all his bowels (σπλάγχνα) gushed out.’ 2. Figur- 
atively as the seat of deep-felt emotions: (a) with 
723=murmur or thrill, of affection or synipathy, 
15 16" 63% (the cogn. subst. AV _ paraphrases 
‘yearning ’) Jer 317°, Ca 54; (ὁ) Ps 408 ‘ Thy law is 
in the midst of my bowels,’ 2.6. the object of my 
innermost affections; (c) of distressing emotions, 
Job 8057 (see Davidson, ad loe.), La 1°° 2" (lit. ‘are 
in ferment’). See BopDy and MEDICINE. 

J. HASTINGS. 

BOWING (21), Ps 62%, meaning bulged, burst, 
overthrown.—The ref. is to the effect of a sudden 
and heavy fall of rain, the ‘overflowing shower’ 
of Ezk 13" 38°, which in an hour sometimes con- 
verts a garden into a shcet of water. To obviate 
such pressure, garden walls in Syria are built with 
openings to let off the water. G. M. MACKIE. 


BOWL.—i. A vessel of this sort, a hollow dish in 
which to receive the milk of the flock and present 
the simple family meal, is indispensable for even 
the lowest stage of nomad life. For these purposes 
the primitive Hebrews, like the wandering tribes 
of to-day, doubtless used bowls of wood instead of 
fragile earthenware. It was in suclia dish, ‘a Ὁ. 
fit for lords’ (AV ‘a lordly dish’), that Jael offered 
Sisera a draught of sour milk (Jg 5%). The same 
word (dao, LXX λεκάνη, (A, λακάνη), see Moore, 
Judges, pp. 164 f.) denotes the b. into which Gideon 
wrung the water from his fleece (Jg 088). From 
both these passages it may be inferred that the 55p 
was a dish of at least medium size; in Gideon’s 
case it may have been of the porous earthenware 
(see POTTERY) which has been in use among the 
settled population of Canaan from the earliest 
times. Many specimens of this ware were found 
by the officers of the Pal. Expl. Fund, and more 
recently by?Flinders Petrie and Bliss in the monnd 
of Tell el-Hesy (see Petrie, Lachish, and Dliss, 
A Mound of Many Cities, passim). 

ii. The large silver bowls presented by ‘the 
princes of the congregation’ (Nu 7.56 have been 
mentioned under GAson. The same word (p79) is 
applied by Am (6°) to the large and costly bowls 


*Cf. 2 Mac 95 of Antiochus Epiphanes: ‘But the Lord 
Almighty, the God of Israel, smote him with an incurable and 
invisible plague; for as soon as he had spoken these words, a 
pain of the bowels that was remediless came upon him, and 
sore torments of the inner parts; and that most justly, for he 
had tormented other men’s bowels with many and strange 
torments.’ 


BOX 


used by the nobles of Samaria for their debauches. 
Jer. mentions a still larger b. (3723, AV ‘ pot’—Gn 
4438. of Joseph’s ‘ eup’), eorresponding to the crater, 
from which the drinking eups (nip3) were re- 
plenished (Jer 355). The material was no doubt 
silver. 

111. In AV bowl is the rendering of 3°22 as applied 
to the eup (ItV) or ealyx of beaten work used as an 
ornament on the stem and branches of the golden 
candlestick (see under TABERNACLE). 

iv. πρὸ Zec 43, also in eorrect text of v.?, is the 
bowl or receptacle for oil in the candlestick of 
Zechariah’s vision, and is used in the same sense 
with ref. to the ‘lamp of life’ (Ec 12%). It also 
denotes the bowl-shaped or spheroidal capitals of 
Jachin and Boaz (1 Καὶ 73} #2, 2 Ch 41% 15), 

v. In Is 51-7", for ‘dregs of the eup,’ etc., RV 
renders ‘b. of the cup’ (D\D nyzp) ; the second word, 
however, is best regarded as a gloss to explain the 
preceding unusual word. In Rev passim RV adopts 
‘bowl’ as the equivalent of φιάλη (AV ‘ vial’). For 
other changes of RV (including 753, AV ‘ bason,’ 
RV ‘ bowl’), see BASON. A. R. S. KENNEDY. 


BOX.—In 2 Καὶ 9!-3 AV, a box (5) of oil is men- 
tioned, RV wal. Τὴ 1 55. 10) it is said that Samuel 
‘took the vial (43) of oil,’ in 161 God’s command to 
Samuel is ‘fill thy Aorn (779) with oil.’ It seems 
probable that horn is the true meaning, as, being 
closed at the tip, it eould easily be sealed up at 
the other end and carried about. Perfume boxes 
(9 3) are spoken of in 15 350 RV. In Van Dyck’s 
Arab. tr. they are called hiindjir, the eommon 
word for small pots of earthenware for earrying 
ointments. In Mt 267, Mk 143, Lk 737 ‘alabaster 
box (IV eruse) of ointment’ (ἀλάβαστρον) is men- 
tioned. The word used in Arabic is kériérah, 
whieh may mean a small vase or jar of earthen- 
ware or other material. In Syria alive oil is often 
kept sealed up in small earthen jars. The word 
alabaster, though originally applied to vases made 
of that substance, seems to have been often used 
for a vessel containing an unguent without special 
regard to the matcrial of which it was made. As 
vhe ointment referred to is said to have been very 
precious, it is probable that the vase may have 
been alabaster. The breaking refers, of course, to 
the seal, not to the vase. W. CARSLAW. 


BOX TREE (πονῇ téashshiir, λεύκη, κέδρος, Aq. 
Lh. θαασούρ, buxus, pinus).—The only species of 
box found in Bible lands is Buxus longifolia, Boiss., 
which is a shrub from 2 to3 ft. high. It does not 
grow south of Mt. Cassius, and it is unlikely 
that it did in historical times. It is improbable that 
it was at all familiar to the Hebrews. 

‘The other trees alluded to in the three passages in 
which the ¢éashshir is mentioned (Is 419 6018. Ezk 
27°) were familiar. They are the cedar, shittah (RV 
acacia), myrtle, fir, oak, pine (ἢ). It is unlikely that 
an unfamiliar and insignificant bush would be asso- 
elated with these, which, with the exception of the 
myrtle, the emblem of greenness and triumph, were 
all lordly trees, and familiar to those who heard the 
prophecy. Its name signifies erectness or tall- 
ness, which indicates that it also was a stately 
tree. Unfortunately, philology gives us no help 
in solving the question, as the word téashshiir has 
not been preserved in the Arabic. The old Arab. 
VS gives shcerbin, which is one name for the wild 
form of Cupressus sempervirens, Τι., the cypress. 
This isa stately tree, and everyway suitable. There 
are a number of other fine evergrecns in Bible lands, 
as the Cilician spruce, Abies Cilicica, Boiss. ; the 
alpine juniper, Juniperus excelsa, L. (Arab. 
lizzib); the large-fruited juniper, J. macrocarpa, 
Sibth. et Sm.; the plum-fruited juniper, J. 
drupacea, Lab. ; any one of which would do for 
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téashshtir. Itis useless to come to the LXX for 
light, as it translates the word in one passage λεύκη, 
the white poplar, and in another κέδρος, the ccdar. 
The positive determination of the tree is hopeless. 
It would be better to transliterate it, asin the case 
of the algum, and eal} it the téashshiir. 
G. E. Post. 
BOY.—See CHILDREN. 


BOZEZ (yyia), 1S 144.—A steep eliff on one side 
of the Michmash gorge opposite Seneh. It seems 
to be the northern cliff, a remarkable bastion 
of rock E. of Michmash. The valley is precipitous, 
and the S. cliff is in shade during most of the day, 
while the N. is exposed to the noonday sun. 

C. It. CONDER. 

BOZKATH (nps>).—A town of Judah, Jos 1589, 
2 K 22), in the plain near Lachish and Eglon. 
Unknown. 


BOZRAH (axa ‘a fortification’).—There were 
several placcs of this name, and the effort to 
identify them has resulted in some confusion. In 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, ed. 1893, the 
letterpress rules out DBosrah in Haurdin; yet a 
picture of this city is given as an illustration 
of Bozrah. Bozrah of Edom was a city of great 
antiquity (Gn 36%=1 Ch 1). Its fate is identi- 
fied with that of Edom (Is 34%, Jer 49%, Am 
112), It is referred to againin Is 63!, and probably 
in Mic 2, Ji1-Buseireh, 7 miles 8.W. of Tufileh, 
the ancient Tophel (Dt 17), on the main road N 
from Petra, suits the geographical conditions ; but 
the ruins are insignificant. Another possible 
identification is Kustir Bashair. ‘These towers 116 
about 15 miles S.E. of Dibon (DAibdn), and more 
probably represent Bezer—7x2—‘ in the wilderness,’ 
the eity of refuge (Dt 4%), and the Bezer of the 
Moabite Stone. (See, however, BEZER.) | 

There remains the question of Bozrah in Moab 
(Jer 482). Some (e.g. Dillmann on Deut.) identify 
this with Bezer; but the great eity Bosrah esh- 
Sham in Haurdn has also many advocates. This 
latter is certainly the Bosora of 1 Mac 5*-*%. The 
case for Bosrah rests chiefly on the identification 
of Umm el-Jemdl, 15 miles 8., with Beth-gamal, 
and il-Kurtyeh, 7 miles E., with Kerioth, named 
with Bozrah in this passage. Beth-gam4l, however, 
may be identical with Jemail, 8 miles Εὖ, of Dibon, 
while Beth-meon is almost certainly Jfa‘in S.W. 
of Medeba. It is also contended that Bozrah 
being in the Mishér, Bosrah is too far north. But 
Aphek is in the Mishér; so probably was Bosrah, 
lying to the 8.E. The cities of Moab, ‘far and 
near,’ are included in this judgment. Losrah is 
just about the same distance from Nebo as ed- 
Buseireh, viz. about 60 miles, and it may quite 
possibly have been in the hands of Moab at that 
time. W. Ewmna, 


BRACELET (τῶν, myx, πῇ, dnp, ning). —The 
bracelet has always been a favourite ornament in 
the East. It is found of many designs: plain ring, 
flat band, of twisted wires, interlinked rings, and 
connected squares, solid or perforated, with or 
without pendants. Bracelets are made of gold, 
silver, copper, brass, glass, and even enamelled 
earthenware. While highly ornamental, they 
had, when in the possession of women, the further 
recommendation of being inalienable: not to be 
taken by the husband, nor seized for his debts. _ 

The bracelet of Gn 3818 is in RV ‘cord,’ referring 
probably to the cord of softly-twisted wool for the 
shepherd’s head-dress. The bracelets of Jix 35”, 
RV ‘brooches’ (unoriental), were most likely 
nose-rings. 

The bracelet appears, together with the crown, as 
one of the royal insignia in 28 1% It is probable 
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that in 2 Καὶ 11” also we ought, with Wellhausen 
and W.R.Smith(OZ/C?, 311 n.), to read ‘bracelets’ 
(nysn) for ‘testimony’ (nya). G. M. MACKIE. 


BRAG.—Jth 16° ‘He bragged (εἶπεν, RV ‘he 
said’) that he would burn up my borders’; Sir 1] 
(heading) ‘ Brag not of thy wealth’; 2 Mac 97 ‘he 
nothing at all ceased from his bragging’ (ἀγερωχία, 

V ‘rude insolence’); and 15% ‘with proud 
brags’ (ἐμεγαλαύχησε, so RV). This is probably 
one of the undignified words in the Apocrypha of 
1611, of which Serivener complains. ‘Even when 
their predecessor (the Bishops’ bible) scts thei a 
better example, they resort to undignified, mean, 
almost vulgar words and phrases; and, on the 
whole, they convey to the reader’s mind the pain- 
ful impression of having disparaged the import- 
ance of their own work, or of having imperiectly 
realised the truth that what is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well ’—Introd. to Camb. Paragraph 
Bible, p. xv*. The word is still in use, and still 
somewhat undignified. J. HASTINGS. 


BRAMBLE.—Sec THORNS AND THISTLES. 


BRAN.—In Bar 6% ‘The women... burn bran 
for perfume’ (τὰ πίτυρα). See PERFUME. 


BRANCH is the tr. in OT of a variety of Heb. 
words, of which those that chiefly concern us are 
—1, n>) (from 12) ‘trim’ or ‘ prune’), used of the 
branch of a grape-vine, Nu 13%, Ezk 15°, and 
figuratively of Israel in Nah 2%. It is this term 
that is employed in Ezk 817, where the words, ‘ They 
put the branch to their nose,’ apparently describe 
some ceremony connected with sun- worship. 
Little, however, is known with certainty regard- 
ing the custom referred to, even if the text 15 not 
corrupt. (See commentaries of Smend and of A. B. 
Davidson, ad loe.) ‘The same word also occurs in 
the phrase Ἢ ΠῚ] ‘strange slips,’ of Is 17! See 
ADONIS. 2. np, lit. ‘sucker’ Job 14’, used of 
Israel under the figure of a cedar Ezk 17, an olive 
Hos 14°, a vine Ps 80" (RV ‘shoot’), of the wicked 
under the figure of a tree Job 815 (RV ‘shoot’) 15. 
Vigorous, widely-spreading branches are a symbol 
of prosperity (cf. Ps 37, where the wicked man is 
spoken of as ‘spreading himself like a green tree 
in its native soil’). 3. 75> Job 15**, properly ‘ palm- 
branch’ as in RV of Is 9% 19%, where ‘ palm- 
branch’ and ‘rush’ are parallel respectively to 
‘head’ and ‘tail,’ the rulers and the rabble (cf. 
Del. ad loc.). 4. 133, lit. a little fresh green twig, 
as in Is 1]? 003}, Dn 117, The word is used in the 
ode on the king of Babylon, Is 14%, where the 
words ‘an abominable branch’ (2yni ἽΝ) apparently 
designate a useless shoot cut off and left to rot (cf. 
Jn 15° ἐβλήθη ἔξω ws τὸ κλῆμα Kal ἐξηράνθη, ‘he is 
cast forth as a branch, and is withered’). 5. nox. 
The chief interest of this term hes in its employ- 
ment in Messianic prophecies. Instead of ‘ branch,’ 
W. R. Smith and G. A. Smith prefer to render it 
‘spring.’ RVm oifers a choice amongst the 
renderings ‘ shoot,’ ‘ sprout,’ ‘bud.’ In the earliest 
passage where ΠῸΝ occurs with a Messianic refer- 
ence, Is 47, it has manifestly no personal sense. 
‘The spring of J”, the God-given fruits of the 
earth, are the true glory of the rcinnant of Israel, 
the best of blessings, because they come straight 
from heaven, and are the true basis of a peaceful 
and God-fearing life’ (W. R. Smith, Prophets of 
Israel, 329). The language both of Is 4? and of 11} 
seems to underlie Jeremiah’s reference to the 
Messianic king as the ‘Righteous Branch’ (ny 
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6. 732 is used repeatedly by P of the ‘ branches’ of 
the golden candlestick in the tabernacle, Ex 25* 


3778 etc. 

In NT four Gr. words are tr.‘ branch.’ 41, 
Baiov, Jn 128 (cf. 1 Mac 13°). Palm Sunday is 
called in the Greek Church ἡ κυριακὴ τῶν βαΐων. 2. 
κλάδος, Mt 13° οὔο., used figuratively of descend- 
ants, 6.6. of Israel as the ‘natural branches,’ 
Ro 1116 17. 18. 19,21 (cf. Sir 237° 4010) Serine sed 
especially of a vine-branch, Jn 1576, where Christ 
is the vine and His disciples are the branches. 4, 
στιβάς, Mik 118, a da’ λεγ. It is remarkable that 
Matthew, Mark, and John, in describing Jesus’ 
triumphal cntry into Jcrus., each use a different 
word for ‘ branch,’ namely, κλάδος, στιβάς, and Bator 
respectively. J. A. SELBIE. 


BRAND.—1. Zee 33. ‘a Ὁ. plucked out of the 
fire’ (ax ’éd, perhaps orig. a bent stick used to 
stir the fire, Oxf. Heb. Lex. ; tr‘ ‘firebrand,’ Is 74 
‘these two tails [z.e. stumps] of smoking fire- 
brands’; and Am 4" ‘a firebrand’ [RV ‘ brand,’ to 
keep up connexion with Zec] plucked out of the 
burning’). 2. Jg 15° ‘when he had set the brands 
on fire ᾽ (τοὺ, tr? ‘ firebrand’ 15). Samson’s " fire- 
brand’ was a stick of wood wrapped with some 
absorbent material and saturated with oil (Moore, 
Judges, p. 341). It is the same Heb. word that 
is used of the ‘lamps’ (RV ‘ torches’), which 
Gideon’s men carried in their pitchers, Jg 715, 
The name of Deborah’s husband, Lappidoth (Jg 44), 
is a plu. of the same word. See LAMP. For 
Branding, see CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 

J. HASTINGS. 

BRASS (nvni3, xa\xés).—Brass is composed of 
copper and zinc in the proportion of 2 of the former 
to 1 of the latter. The word is of frequent use in 
the Bible, but it is uncertain whether in any in- 
stance it means the alloy just described, as brass is 
very rarely found amongst the remains of early cities; 
while, on the other hand, weapons and implements 
of copper and bronze are abundant, associated with 
those of stone and, less frequently, of iron. The 
expression in Dt 8° ‘a land... out of whose hills 
thou mayest dig brass,’ shows that the word was 
used for copper. That the latter was worked 
largely in Arabia Petrzea is well known (see MINEs, 
MINING). The abundance of bronze, which is an 
alloy of copper and tin, amongst the early nations 
both of Asia and Europe is the more remarkable 
as tin is of rare occurrence; but its value in giving 
hardness and other qualities to copper was dis- 
covered more than 2000 years B.C. Thus knives, 
hatchets, hammers, spears, and other articles, both of 
copper and of bronze, have been discovered amongst 
the ruins of Chaldza dating back to about B.c. 2286. * 
The use of copper, bronze, and other metals was 
known to the ancient Egyptians before the Exodus, 
and they appear to have understood the art both 
of hardening bronze and of making it flexible to a 
degree unknown tous.t Theart of making bronze 
is clearly referred to by Homer in his description of 
the fashioning of the shield of Achilles by Vulcan 
(11. xviii. 474, where copper and tin [κασσίτερος] 
are both melted in the furnace); and amongst 
the ruins of Troy, brought to light by the memor- 
able labours of Schliemann, battle-axes, lances, 
knives, arrow-heads, and various ornaments both 
of copper and of bronze, were discovered, together 
with the moulds of mica-schist and sandstone in 
which some of these weapons were cast.f Copper 
and bronze celts have been discovered by di Cesnola 


* Rawlinson Anc. Monar. i. 96 (ed. 1879). 
+ Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp. iii. 241, 253; Perrot and Chipiez, 


pis) or ‘Branch of Righteousness’ (πρτς: ny), Jer | Mist. Anc. Egyp. Art, ii. 378 (1883). Evans considers that when 


23° 334, nox reaches, finally, the rank of a personal 
name of the Messiah in Zec 3° 6% ‘my Servant 
the Branch,’ ‘the man whose name is the Branch.’ 


the earliest books of OT were written, gold, silver, iron, tin, lead, 
brass, and bronze were known; Anc. Bronze Implements, p. 5. 

{ Schliemann, Jlios, vii. 433-435; Troja, p. 100. Troy was 
captured by the Greeks about B.C. 1184. 
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in Cyprus amongst the remains of Phcenician | brave man ! he writes b. verses, speaks Ὁ. words, 


settlers,* and they are abundant in Europe and the 
British Isles associated with remains of pre-historic 
man. 

BIBLE REFERENCES.—In the Bible ‘brass’ (2.6. 
copper or bronze) is referred to both actually and 
aye PLeany and it may be desirable to consider 
the passages under these two heads— 

(A) Actual.—1. In Gn 4°? Tubal-cain is described 
as the ‘forger of every cutting instrument of brass 
and iron,’ RVm ‘copper and iron.’ This is the 
carliest record of the use of these metals. Some 
doubt has been thrown by Evans on the word iron, 
and he suggests that it has been introduced at a 
later period during transcription, and that it does 
not necessarily belong to the age in which Tubal-cain 
lived.t 2. In Ex 3878 the altar of burnt-offering 
overlaid with brass ; also the laver and vessels of 
brass. The brass of the offering was 70 talents and 
2400 shekels (v.*9), 3. In Nu 219 Moses makes a 
serpent of brass, and sets it upon a standard. 4. 
Dt 89‘A land whose stones are iron, and out of 
whose hills thou mayest dig brass’ + (copper). 5. In 
18 17° Goliath of Gath clad in armour of brass. 
6. In 28 88 King David took ‘exceeding much 
brass’ from Betah and from Berothai, cities of 
Hadadezer. 7. In 1 K 74 Hiram of Tyre ‘a 
worker in brass.’ 8. In 2 K 25}* 14, Jer 5917 the 
brazen vessels and pillars of the house of the Lord 
broken and carried away by the Chaldzeans. 9. In 
1 Ch 158 ‘Cymbals of brass.’ 10. In Job 28}? 
‘Brass (copper) is molten out of stone.’ 44. In Mt 
10° ‘Provide neither gold nor silver nor brass in 
your purses.’ 12. In Rev 950 ‘Idols of brass.’ 

(B) Symbolical.—1. (Dazzling heat and drought) 
Dt 283 ‘Thy heaven that is over thy head shall be 
brass.’ 2. (Strength, resistancc) Job 6" ‘Is my 
flesh of brass’? ‘his (behemoth’s§) bones are as 
tubes of brass,’ Job 4018 RV; he (leviathan ||) 
‘counteth brass as rotten wood,’ Job 4127, 3. (Power) 
Ps 107!§ ‘He hath broken the gates of brass’; 
Is 45? ‘I will break in picces the doors of brass.’ 
4. (Léichness) Is 60!" ‘ For wood (I will bring) brass.’ 
5. (brilliancy) Dn 252. ‘His belly and thighs of 
brass’ (Nebuchadrezzar’s image); Dn 10° ‘ His feet 
like in colour to burnished brass’ (Daniel’s vision) ; 
also Rev 115, 6. (One destitute of love) 1 Co 13! 
‘Sounding brass or a clanging cymbal,’ RV. 

Ἐς, HULL. 

BRAVERY.—Although b. is used in the modern 
sense of courage as early as in any other, it had 
two other meanings which have now been lost. 
1. Connected probably with ‘ brag’ etymologically, 
it expressed boasting, as ‘No Man is an Atheist, 
however he pretend it, and serve the Company 
with his Braveries’—Donne (1631); and esp. a 
military display, as ‘The whole Campe (not per- 
ceiving that this was but a bravery) fled amaine ’— 
Raleigh (1614), List. of World, 111.98. 2. It ex- 
pressed splendour, often passing into ostentation 
(so still locally), as ‘The braverie of this world 
. . . likencd is to flowre of grasse ’—Tusser (1573). 
This is the meaning of b. in Is 8318 ‘the b. of their 
tinkling ornaments’ (nqyoa Amer. RV ‘ beauty ἢ). 
Ci. Shaks. Taming of Shrew, Iv. iii. 57— 


‘With scarfs and fans and double change of bravery.’ 


Brayely occurs Jth 10’ ‘(Judith) decked herself 
bravely (ἐκαλλωπίσατο σφόδρα) to allure the eyes of 
all men that should sec her.’ It is the general 
scnse of ‘finely,’ ‘handsomely.’ Cf. Celia’s jesting 
words in As You Like It, ill. iv. 43: “0, that’s a 


* Bronze was also used by the Phenicians for works of art in 
very early times ; Perrot and Chipiez, L/ist. of Artin Phoenicia 
and Cyprus, ii. 2 (1885). 
᾿ ene: Bronze Imp. pp. 5, 6; see also Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. 
ti. 241, 

t Perrot and Chipiez, supra cit. ii. 378. 


§ Hippopotamus. § Crocodile. 


swears b. oaths, and breaks them bravely’; and 
Scot. ‘ braw,’ ‘ brawly.’ J. HASTINGS. 


BRAWLER.—To brawl in its earliest use, and 
till the beg. of the 17th cent., was simply to 
quarrel or fight (without the ‘noisily and in- 
decently ’ of Johnson); and this seems to be the 
meaning in AV. Brawl as subst. occurs Sir 2714 
‘their brawls make one stop his ears’ (μάχη, RV 
‘strife’). Brawling as subst. Sir 31°; as adj. Pr 219 
25% ‘a Ὁ. (RV ‘contentious’) woman’ (010 nv, 
tr? ‘contentious woman’ 2715; cf. ‘contentious 
man’ 267). Brawler occurs in AV 1 Ti 3%, Tit 3? 
(Gr. ἄμαχος, RV ‘contentious’). RV gives ‘ braw- 
ler’ for AV ‘given to wine’ 1 Ti 3°, Tit 1’ (Gr. 
mapovos, 1} Vm ‘quarrclsome over wine’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BRAY.—There are two distinct words, and both 
occur. 

1, To make a harsh cry, once used of horses 
and other animals (cf. Job 307 ‘Among the 
bushes they bray,’ spoken of Job’s mockers who 
are ‘dogs of the flock,’ and Ps 42! Geneva Bible, 
‘As the hart brayeth for the rivers of water,’ 
retained in AVm), now used only of the ass: 
Job 6° ‘Doth the wild ass b. when he hath 
erass ?’ 

2. To beat sinall, to pound, still in use but freq. 
(if not always) with ref. to its (only) occurrence 
in AV, Pr 2772, which is Coverdale’s tr® (1535), 
‘Though thou shouldest bray a foole with a 
pestcll in a morter like otemecll, yet wil not his 
foolishnesse go from him.’ Cf. Stubbes (1583), 
‘The word of God is not preached vnto them, and 
as it were braicd, punned, interpreted, and ex- 
pounded.’ J. IIASTINGS. 


BRAZEN SEA.—Sce SEA (BRAZEN) and Brass. 


BREACH.—A b. may be either (1) the breaking 
itself, or (2) the result of the breaking. 1. Nu 
1451: ‘Ye shall know my Ὁ. of promise’ (Axa, NV 
‘alienation, RVm ‘revoking of my promise’); 
2S 68 ‘the LorD had made a Ὁ. upon Uzzah’ VR 
perez, KV ‘had broken forth,’ cf. Gn 38%); Job 
164 “116 breaketh me with Ὁ. upon b.’ (perez). ἃ. 
A place that is broken, as Is 30%, ‘a b. ready to 
fall’ (perez); Lv 2450 ‘B. for b., eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth’ (πὸ shebher): or the gap that is thus 
made (the mod. use), as Am 4° ‘ Ye shall go out 
at the b®, every one straight before her’ (perez) ; 
Jg 57 © Asher continucd on the seashore, and 
abode in his b®’ (γ miphrdz, RV ‘ erceks,’ 2.6. 
gaps in the shore, Vulg. portus, Wyclif ‘havens’ ; 
the Heb. word occurs only here, see Moore in Loc.) ; 
La 215 ‘thy Ὁ. (shebher) is great like the sea, who 
can heal thee?’ For B. of Covenant sec CRIMES, 

J. HASTINGS. 

BREAD (an) lehem, dpros).—i. A word used in the 

Bible in several senses— 


1. As food in general, of animals, as Job 245 and Is 6525 ; or of 
man, as Gn 319, where the word is first used. See also Gn 4712, 
Job 3329 etc. In the sense of solid food as opposed to drink, 
Ps 10415, In the sense of the bare necessary sustenance of life 
it is used in Is 3316, Ex 2325, and in the Lord’s Prayer (?). See 
also 1 KX 1711, 

2. The kind of food which comes forth from the earth, 
vegetable food, as in Job 285, Is 3023, and 5519, contrasted with 
bdsar or flesh in 1 K 176, 

3. Lehem is used as the name of the miraculous food where- 
with the Israelites were fed in the wilderness, Ex 164. 22, called in- 
terrogatively ‘manna’ or ‘what’? ‘ bread of heaven,’ in Ps 10549, 
In Nu 215 this bread is called kidkel, ‘mean or insignificant.’ 

4. The staple food of a nation is called the ‘ staff of b.’ (Ly 26%6, 
FEzk 416), or the stay (support) of b. (Is. 31). Ilence famine is the 
breaking of the staff of b., and is typified by the selling of bread 
by weight, Lv 2626, Ezk 416, Lands which are productive of 
b.-stuffs are called Lands of b., as Egypt (Gn 4154) and Babylon 
(Is 3617), whose fertility in producing corn is mentioned by 
IIerodotus, i. 193. Abundance of food is called ‘fulness of b.,’ 
so often a snare to mankind, ag it was to Sodom (Ezk 1649); 
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such an abundance is promised to Asher as fatness of b. (Gn 4920), 
Personal poverty is described as want of Ὁ. (Is 6114, La 111, 44), 
Such poverty may be a punishment, as in the curse pronounced 
on the descendants of Joab (28 329) and Eli (1S 286), or on the 
wicked in general (Job 2714), but may be due to misfortune, 
not crime (Ec 911). The Psalmist, however, never found the 
children of the righteous in this plight (Ps 3725), The poor are 
described as ‘ wandering for b.’ (Job 1523), Abstinence from b. 
may be the token of a vow, as in the case of David (28 880) . and 
the asceticism of John the Baptist is expressed by Christ by 
the phrase ‘neither eating Ὁ. nor drinking wine’ (Lk 733), 

5. The hastily prepared food offered to a stranger or wayfarer 
in token of welcome and hospitality is called b., as in Gn 1418 
185, So Joseph bade his servants ‘set on b.’ for his brethren 
(Gn 4331); and the witch of Endor thus entertained Saul 
(1 S 2822), For want of this hospitality, the Succothites were 
punished by Gideon (Jg 815), and the Ammonites and Moabites 
were excluded from the congreg. of Isr. (Dt 234, Neh 132). Such 
hospitality was customary among the Bedawin (Is 2114), as all 
travellers have testified from Sinuhat(2P vi. 131) to Doughty 
(Arabia Deserta, 1888). Our Lord bade His apostles not to 
take bread with them, but to partake of hospitality on their 
missionary journeys (Lk 9%), On such occasions the host 
breaks the b. for his guests; so Christ did for the multitude 
whom He fed by miracle (Mt 1419 etc.), and for His disciples at 
the Last Supper (Lk 2219 etc.). So St. Paul acted as host to his 
shipmates during the storm (Ac 2735). Breaking of Ὁ. became 
the early name of the communion feast of the primitive Church 
(Ac 242.46 207, 1Co 1016 1123), The breaking has special rele- 
vancy to the common fori of the Jewish bread. 

6. B. was the most convenient form in which to give food to 
the poor; hence giving (literally breaking) Ὁ. to the hungry is ἃ 
' common expression for the dispensing of charity (Pr 229, Is 587, 
Ezk 187-16), To withhold this was a crime (Job 227). In the 
judgment chapter of the Egyp. Bk. of the Dead (exxv. 1. 38) it 
is said of the righteous man that he has given b. to the hungry ; 
and this claim is occasionally found in funeral inscriptions 
(RP ii. 14). In Ps 18215 God promises to satisfy the poor of His 
people with bread. 

7. B. made froin corn, being dry and portable, was the best 
food fora journey. With it Hagar was victualled for her return 
to Egypt (Gn 2114), and Saul when in search of the lost asses 
(18 9%). The Gibeonites imposed on Joshua by showing that their 
bread had become dry and crumbled. Nitkkud signifies a 
crumb, and the nikkudim were crumbs rather than mould- 
points. LXX, however, renders it εὐρωτιῶν, as also Theod. and 
Kimchi (Jos 9°), 

8. B. was used to aid in eating soft food, so Jacob gave Esau 
b. with his pottage (Gn 2534), and Rebekah prepared b. for 
Isaac’s savoury meat (Gn 2717), The Ψωμείον given by our Lord 
to Judas was probably a sop of bread. 

li. The materials of which bread was nade were 
barley, wheat, spelt, millet, and lentiles. (See 
articles under these titles.) 

The best bread was made of wheat, n2n (Gn 3014), 
which when ground was called nop or meal (Jg 615, 
181%, 1 K 4” 1715: 14). In Egypt wheat was called 
ht or ha; when growing it was called etti, and 
when cut and winnowed khakha. Several kinds 
were grown, the common (7ritiewm vulgare) and 
the many-eared (7. compositum), which sometimes 
has seven ears on a stalk (Gn 415). Two kinds 
are distinguished by Jewish authors, the light- 
coloured and the dark (Peah 2°; see also Tris- 
tram, Land of Israel, 584). The word for an ear 
of corn, nbsv, in the Ephraimite dialect was pro- 
nounced sibboleth (Jg 12°); in rabbinical writings 
shibboleth shoal is used for AXgilops or wild oats, 
and shiphon for another kind of oats, which are 
not mentioned in the Bible. When full but not 
quite ripe, these ears were often roasted or boiled, 
the ‘parched corn’ of the Bible (Lv 2344, 5. 17!”, 
28 17%), and called by the Arabs fertk (see also 
2 Καὶ 422, the best ears for the purpose being grown 
in highly cultivated garden-land (Lv 214, Targ. Ibn 
G'anich). The word Aitéch in the singular usually 
means the cereal as growing, and is used in the 
plural for the cut and winnowed grain. It was sown 
either broadcast (Mt 13*) or in rows, πὴν (Is 28%), 
translated ‘principal’ in AV. The wheat harvest 
was usually in May, and the grain was reaped with 
a sickle, as in Egypt (Dt 16°, Joel 35, Rev 1414), and 
bound in sheaves, or cut off short by the ears in 
the Picenian mode (Job 24%4; see Varro, de re 
rustica, i. 50), or pulled up by the arm (Is 175, 
see also Pcah, 4. 10, and Maundrell’s Journey, p. 
144), The sheaves, called o9>x from being bound 
(Gn 37’, Τ᾽ 1205), οὐ ona (Ku 2) ΟΥ ono (iv 
230, Dt 24% Ru 91:15. Job 9410) from being 


collected in bundles, were piled in heaps (#3 
Ex 22°, Jg 15°), and were carted to the threshing- 
floor (Am 218; see AGRICULTURE), aflat, well-levelled 
surface in a high place, exposed to the wind, 
preferably the S. or 8.E. wind from the wilderness, 
and therefore dry. Such threshing-floors were 
permanent landmarks (Gn 50 19. 4, 2 § 2416 18). on 
which the grain was trampled by oxen, or run 
over by a haruz (Is 28°"), morag, or sledge (Is 
41} 2 αὶ 24, 1 Ch 217), called mowrej at the 
present day. Gideon, being afraid to go to a 
public threshing-floor, beat his grain with a flail in 
private (Jg 6"). The corn, winnowed with a fork 
and shovel or fan, was collected and stored in a 
cache, or underground chamber, or dry well with 
clay walls (2 8 17%, Jer 418), or in an inner 
room. Thomson (Land and Book, i. 90) speaks of 
these underground receptacles as specially useful 
in protecting the grain from ants. It is re- 
markable that there is no reference to these 
grain cisterns in the Mishna. Barns or gran- 
aries were also used (Job 39%, Mt 13%, Lk 3” 
1218), The first sheaf cut was presented as a wave 
sheaf before the Lord (Lv 231), and sometimes 
decorated with lilies and other flowers (Ca 7% See 
for similar ceremonies Frazer, Golden Bough, i. 
994), There were several qualities of wheat ; that 
of Minnith being esteemed the best (Ezk 272"). 
Pannag, given as a place-name in AV, is rendered 
cassia In the LXX and millet in the Peshitta, but 
is left untranslated in RV. It was prob. some kind 
of aromatic or spice. Michmash and Zén(’ah 
were also famous for wheat, as was ‘Ephrajin, 
where the straw grew so long that the proverb 
‘bringing straw to ‘Ephrajin’=‘ bringing coals to 
Neweastle’ (M/enah. 85. a. 5). The meal used in 
the offerings is called nb, or finely ground (Ex 29%, 
Ly 2°, Nu 7138 ete.), to distinguish it from the nop 
or ordinary meal. The best is called heleb kilioth 
hittah, ‘fat of kidneys of wheat’ (Dt 324). This 
fine flour was the food of the wealthy (1 K 4%, 
2.1¢ 71, Εὐχὶς 165°) Kev 184): 

Another material used in making bread was 1 
(Ezk 4°), which is the Arab. dukhan. This was a 
smaller grain, probably dhurah (Sorghum vulgare), 
which is extensively grown in Bible lands, and used 
as a food-stuff by the peasantry. It is the chief 
cereal of the poor in Arabia; but dhurah bread 
is not gencrally relished by Europeans. 

noo or spelt (Zirvticum spelta) 15. another coarse 
grain, with coarse strong straw and prickly heads, 
often sown on the borders of barley fields to enclose 
them (Is 287°). See Surenhusius (Mishnah, Kilaim 
Amst. 1.121) The grains of spelt do not easily 
separate from the husk when rubbed in the hands, 
as do those of wheat (Lk 6). It ripens later than 
barley, and so escaped the plague of hail (Ex 9382). 
The word is tr’ ‘rye’ in AV in this place, and 
‘fitches’ in Ezk 4°; but these are certainly incorrect. 
In LXX it is rendered ὄλυρα, which was in Greece 
used as food for horses (Homer, J/. v. 196). Aq. 
and Theod. tr. it ¢éa, which is a different species of 
grain, Triticum zea (Dioscorides, 11. exi. ; Theo- 
phrastus, HP vill. 1. 3; Sprengel, Geschichte 
Botan. p. 36). Tbn G‘andch tr*it ‘vetch.’? ¢éa was 
also a cattle food, see Odyss. iv. 41. 604. LXX calls 
Elijah’s cake (1 K 198) olarités. Herodotus says 
that the Egyp. bread was made of olyra (iL 
36. 77); and in the Book of the Dead spelt (bot) 
is the grain represented as growing in the fields of 
the under-world (cix. 5); but the monuments show 
that wheat was also a common food-stuff (Ex 952). 
The genuine rye (Secale cereale) was probably not 
cultivated in Bible lands; it is called in Gemara 
neshman by a paronomasia on Is 28”, 

Beans, >is, were used as an ingredient in bread 
(zk 4°), and were also eaten roasted or parched 
(bp); see 2S 17%. Lentiles, owiy, were also made 
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into bread (Fizk 4%); the small red lentile or ‘adas 
is still used for this purpose among the poorest 
classes in Egypt (Sonnini). Lentiles and beans 
were probably among the oy or ‘ pulse’ on which 
Daniel and his companions were fed (Dn 116) ; but 
the word means vegetables in general. ‘The flamen 
dialis among the Romans was forbidden to use 
beans as food (Aulus Gell. Noct. Attic. 10. xv. 12). 

iii. Bread-corn of any sort is called 377, and this 
word is often associated with wine as descriptive 
ObtenuliyeG@n ei: 7 Ot 7 1115} 1217 18" 26h 33, 
2 Kes?) 2 Ch 515. 32", Ps 47, Is 36"; la 2, Hos 
Doo leidae lt Zee ΟἹ J) 12), Neh 5" 105}. 
Grain wlien winnowed and stored is called 53, as 
Gn 41% 42%, Pr 1135, Am 85, This word is rarely 
used of grain on the stalk (as Ps 65° 7916), and in 
Jer 23% is used of grain as contrasted with the 
husk or straw. *N13n is also used in the Talmud to 
indicate the grain as distinguished from the straw 
(Sabb. 181, Brn 6°91). Standing corn was commonly 
distinguished as 9. 

Corn was prepared by bruising in a mortar or 
grinding in a mill; in the former case it is called 
ΠΡ as in 2 § 17%, Pr 27%, where the point of 
the figure seems to be, that though the fool be 
associated with wise men he does not lose his 
characteristic folly. The mortar or maktesh and 
the pestle or ‘é/2 were usually of stone. 

The mills in cormmon use were called o:n1, the 
dual form referring to the twostones. They were 
in shape like the bradh or quern in use until com- 
paratively recent times in the Hebrides and West 
of Ireland, and consisted of a nether millstone or 
sekeb, which was fixed, and convex on its upper 
surface, upon which the upper millstone or rekeb 
(‘the chariot,’ in Arabic the rakib, ‘rider’) 
rotated. In this was a central hole througli 
which the grain was poured, while the stone was 
being rotated by means of a handle fixed in its 
upper surface, near its edge. The upper millstone 
is made of a porous unpolishing lava from the 
Hauran, while the nether (proverbially hard) 15 
either of the same material, or else of compact 
sandstone, limestone, or basalt. The history and 
references to such mills are given at length in 
Goetz, de molis et pistrinis veterum; Hoheisel in 
Ugolini’s Thesaurus, xxix.; and Heringius, de 
molis vetcrum. The corn was daily ground by 
women (Mt 24), usually by a pair of slaves (Ex 
115, 15.475, Ci. Plautus, Mercat. 1. ὃ, 62; Odyss: 
xx. 105), who sat on the ground, facing eacli other, 
and worked together. Among the poor it was done 
by the wife (Shabbath vii. 2); hence the expres- 
sion in Job 3119 means to become another’s concu- 
bine (cf. Ausonius, pig. Ixxi. 7, and the Horatian 
‘non alienas permolere uxores,’ Sat. 1. 2. 34). 
Captives were thus employed in grinding (Jg 16”). 

essation of the noise of the mills was a sign of 
desolation (Jer 9519, Rev 1874). The sound of the 
erinding in Ee 12} may be the chant of the women 
(Odyss. xx. 105. 119; see also Aristoph. Thes- 
mophor. 480). In later days mills became larger, 
and were moved by animal power, or wind or 
water, and grinding became a trade (Demaz iil. 4). 
Asses are mentioned in rabbinical writings as used 
for this purpose, and an ass in a mill was a pro- 
verbial phrase (in Mischar hapenninim, quoted by 
Buxtorf, Mlorieg. Hebr. 309). The great millstone 
in Mt 185 is μύλος ὀνικός, either a millstone turned 
by an ass (Vm), or else a nether millstone (Ludolf, 
in loco; see Hoheisel, p. 57; Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. 
in Lue. xvii.) called ‘the ass,’ because it bore the 
burden of the top stone. 

Tlie meal or flour, when ground, was next mixed 
with water, and kneaded into dough. In Egypt 
this was done by the feet (Herod. 1. 36) as repre- 
sented on the tomb of Ramses 11., but among the 
Jews usually in kneading-troughs (mishereth). 


These were shallow wooden bowls (Ex 8%), which 
could easily be bound up in their clothes (Ex 1234), 
Harmer has conjectured that the word refers to a 
leathern bag or bread-wallet, often carried by the 
Arabs (iv. 366); but this is inprobable. Bread- 
making was at first a family occupation, done by 
the wife (Gn 185), the sister (2S 13%), the female 
servants (1S 8) or other female member of the 
household (1 αὶ 2874, Jer 718 4419, Mt 1338), In later 
days baking became a trade (Hos 74: 5) ; and in 
towns the breadsellers occupied a definite place in 
the bazaar, ‘the bakers’ street’ (Jer 37%). This place 
may be referred to Neh 3!! 12%, where the ‘tower of 
the ovens’ 15 mentioned, as fannur is used for a 
baker’s oven in Lv 2? 11% 96°, Hos 74. Joseplius 
speaks of the bakers in Jewish towns (A né. XV.ix. 2). 

In the family, bread was baked daily as wanted, 
as it became tougli and unpalatable when stale 
(Gn 18°). It has been conjectured that this daily 
preparation is referred to in the Lord’s Prayer; 
but the petition rather refers to quantity than 
quality (for signification of ἐπιούσιον see Lightfoot, 
Levision, 195; and art. LORD’s PRAYER). The 
amount of a daily baking was an ephah (=3seahs 
or measures of meal=4$ pecks), as m Gn 188, 
Mt 13%, Jg 6, 18 1%. Probably this was pro- 
portional to the size of the oven, and the amount 
was smaller in time of famine (Lv 9039. Salt was 
mixed with the dough (Ezr 6° 7235), which was then 
ready for the rapid preparation of unleavened 
bread or for leavening. In the latter case a 
small portion of old fermented dough, ἀν, was 
mixed with the kneaded dough or py2 (as in Ex 
] 234. 39), =This rapidly induced panary fermenta- 
tion in the whole mass, and ‘raised’ the bread, 
then called pon haméz or soured bread (Ex 1239, 
Hos 72), as opposed to nix> mazzoth or unleavened 
bread, so called because in flat cakes. The 
dough was usually left in the kneading-trough to 
ferment; and this took some time, during which 
the baker could sleep (Hos 7°), when he had left a 
low unstirred fire to keep 1t warm to encourage 
the process. Leayen was used as a symbol of that 
which is old (Schneider, Zettsch. f. Theol. 1883, 
333) ; and sometimes for that which is corrupt, the 
leaven of the Pharisees or of Herod (Mt 165, 
Mk 8%, Lk 191, 1 Co 5’); or that which exercises a 
secretly dominating influence (Mt 13%, 1 Co 58, 
Gal 5°; see Petrus Chrysologus, Sermo xciv.). 
Leaven was prohibited in those offerings made by 
fire to the Lord (Lv 2!! 712 82, Ex 292, Nu 6), as 
the sacrifice should consist of what is fresh and 
pure; but in such offerings as the peace-offering 
(Lv 7.3 and the pentecostal loaves (Lv 2317) 
leavened bread might be used, for these were to be 
eaten by the priests. The use of leavened bread 
was prohibited during the Passover week; and all 
leaven was to be burnt before the 14th Nisan, as 
during tlie Theocracy the eating of leavened Ὁ. at 
this time was a capital offence, as was the burn- 
ing of leavened b. in the daily sacrifice. Hence 
Amos sarcastically bids the Isr. increase their sin 
by offering leaven in the thanksgiving (45). This 
idea of leaven being an emblem of corruption was 
known to the classics. Persius uses fermentum in 
this sense (1%); and A. Gellius (Noct. Attic. x. 
15. 19) tells us that the flamen dialis was not 
allowed to touch flour mixed with leaven. Bread 
was sometimes fermented with wine-lees in place 
of leaven ; see Pesachim 111. 1. 

The first dough of the new harvest was made 
into a eake, and offered as a heave-oflering (Nu 
15”). This apny was leavened; some have sup- 
posed it to be coarse meal, but the rabbinical 
authorities understand it as leavened dough (see 
Halla). This offering is referred to in Neh 10” 


-and Ezk 448°, where it is stated to be for the 


use of the priest; for superstitious uses of this 
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see Otho, Lexieon Talm. under the word Challa, 

. 495. 

The cakes or loayes were usually flat and 
circular, a span in diameter, and about an inch 
thick; these are called, from their shape, ninp2 (Ex 
29%, Jog 8°, 18 10°, Pr 6%). In Jg 7 the word is 
nby (Keéthibh, for which Kéré has $y); such cakes 
were like flat stones (Mt 79, Lk 111). Three such 
loaves were a meal for one person (Lk 115), and one 
was prison fare (Jer 37), or a charity dole (1S 2%). 
At the average price of barley in NT times, as 
well as it can be estimated, 200 pennyworths of 
barley bread would have been about 5000 loaves 
—a mouthful to each of the multitude (Jn 67). 
Abigail’s 200 loaves, the fill of the pannier baskets 
of an ass, would serve for a reasonable feast for 
David and his men (1 8 2518, 28 161). Other kinds 
of bread were nibn, Nu 15”, Lv 8%, probably also 
cylindrical or round cakes; possibly these may 
be, as has been suggested, punctured cakes, 
the punctures being depressions made by the 
smooth pebbles in the oven (cf. the κόλλιξ of the 
Greeks; LXX renders cake in 28S 6% 13° by 
koddvpls) ; ΓΞ, folded or rolled-up cakes, some- 
thing like pancakes, supposed by some to be 
heart-shaped (2 S 13°), possibly a cake with 
aromatic seeds added as a carminative. For these 
finer cakes the dough was twice kneaded. πὴ» 
were round cakes also (Gn 188, 1 K 178, Ezk 413). 
122, tr. cracknels (1 K 145 AV), were probably 
cakes sprinkled on the surface with aromatic seeds, 
like the barm-brack of the Irish (literally aran 
breac, spotted bread). The widow of Zarephath calls 
cakes by what was probably a provincial name, x3. 

The methods of baking were various. The 
earliest mentioned is baking upon the hearth 
(Gn 18°), that is, on the heated stones of the 
hearth, the embers being drawn aside and around 
it. This was probably the Passover method 
(Ex 12%). Elijah’s cake was baked on the hot 
embers (1 K 19%); so the bread in Jn 21% B. thus 
baked was the ἐγκρυφίας ἄρτος of Hippocrates, as in 
LXX. The common method of baking in later 
times was in ovens, of which there were several 
kinds. Fixed ovens were commonly hollows in 
the floor, often of the principal room, about 
4’x 3’, coated with clay, and heated by being 
filled with burning fuel. Such were possibly the 
op of Lv 115. Portable ovens, 18, were earthen 
or stone jars, about 3 ft. high, heated inwardly 
with wood (1 K 1713, Is 44%, Jer 718) or dried grass 
and herbage, χόρτος (Mt 6°); in the absence of 
other fuel, dried camel dung or cow dung was 
used (Iizk 4!* 15), When the oven was fully 
heated the cakes were put in. Then dough was 
sometimes spread on the outside of the oven; and 
such a cake, like one baked on a hot hearthstone, 
requires to be turned, or else it remains raw on 
one side, while burnt on the other (Hos 78), Ovens 
of both kinds are still in use in Bible lands. Some- 
times cakes were baked in a pan or n3n9, which 
was a flat plate of metal or earthenware, like a 
‘girdle,’ which could be made to stand on its 
edge (Ezk 45). This was placed over the fire, with 
the cake laid upon it (Lv 67 79, 1 Ch 23%). 
Tamar’s pan was niv2, probably a deeper, concave 
one, out of which the cakes were poured in a heap 
(28 13°), like the τάγηνον of Aristophanes (Eq. 929). 
The nynqo of Lv 2? 79, which is distinguished in the 
latter passage from the mahabath or flat pan, was 
probably some kind of shallow pot for boiling the 
meal for the offering, which is mingled with oil, 
and not a frying-pan, as in both RV and AV. A 
mess of food thus prepared is still known among 
some Bedawin tribes, and is called fézta. This may 
be the meal offering ‘which is soaked’ of 1 Ch 23”. 

Unleavened bread was, and still is, made into 
thin flat cakes, opp (Ex 29, Lv 24); hence they 


are called wafers. In Ex 29? the cakes made with 
oil (λάγανα) are contrasted with the wafers anointed 
with oil. These were both made in or upon an 
oven (Lv 2‘); a third kind, the frixa of the Latin 
writers, were made in a mahabath (27). Un- 
leavened bread is called περ, as in Ex 125, when 
contrasted with leavened bread irrespective of 
shape. All ‘forms of bread were broken when 
being used,—not cut (Mt 14:3 2676, Lk 2435, Ae 23), 
the pieces being κλάσματα, broken pieces. It 
was smeared with olive oil (1 K 1712), as we now 
use butter; occasionally with honey, which was 
sometimes mixed in the dough (Ex 16%), as in the 
μελιττώματα of Dioscorides (4°4), or the ceremonial 
πυραμοῦντες (Ephippus, Εφηβ. 1°). Butter as well 
as honey was used with bread (2 αὶ 17”, Is 71); 
but honey, being a fermentable substance, was 
prohibited in burnt-offerings (Lv 2"). In Egypt 
the forms of bread were equally varied ; and in the 
picture of the baker’s workshop referred to there 
are conical loaves, flat cakes, rolled-up cakes, and 
cakes spotted with seeds. In the list of offerings 
in the great Harris papyrus and other lists there 
are enuinerated /elushita (=halloth), mes, san or 
sannu, funeral cakes; kiki or pyramids, like the 
kikkaroth; hebnen, or eakes for offering; baat, 
kemhu, hefa, and tetet cakes. The commonest 
form was the conical, of which clay models were 
commonly placed in tombs as symbols of funeral 
food. Egyp. bread is represented monumentally 
as carried in baskets on the head of the baker, 
as in the chief baker’s dream (Gn 40!"). The words 
there used, “th “Sp, rendered ‘white baskets’ in 
AY, and ‘baskets of white b.’ LXX, Aq. Syr. and 
RV, is possibly the Egyp. kheru, used of the food 
for a funeral offering. For mode of carrying see 
Herod, 1]. 35, 

iv. Breaking bread was part of the funeral feast 
among the Jews, as among other nations (Jer 167 
RY, Ezk 9417, Hos 9. Thus the funeral feast for 
Abner was kept at Hebron (2 8 3%). The funeral 
feast is also mentioned in the apocr. Ep. of Jer 
(Bar 6*') ; and Tobit bids his son to ‘pour out his 
b. on the burial of the just’ (41. For the Egyp. 


funeral feasts see Budge, The Mummy, p. 172; 


for other references see Garmannus, de Pane 
Lugentium, Ugolini, xxxiii. Sometimes coarse 
barley bread was used in these feasts, ‘non pro 
deliciis apponitur sed tantum ut servilis faines 
relevetur’ (Petrus Cellensis, Liber de Panibus, 
Migne, ccii. 917). 

v. Bread formed part of certain offerings, as 
the pentecostal loaves, and the peace- and trespass- 
offerings, in which form it is called the b. of their 
God (Lv 21°). Most of this was eaten by the 
priests after being offered (Lv 21"-*). The special 
b.-offering was the pile of shewbread (b. of the 
presence, 0°38 on9, ἄρτοι τῆς προθέσεως, Ex 2559 3515, 
1S 218,1 K 748), which was placed on a pure table 
of acacia wood in the Holy Place of the tabernacle, 
with frankincense (cf. Jos. Ant. 11. x. 7; Schiirer, 
HJP τι. i. 235 f.). Twelve of these cakes, each 
made of $ of a peck of flour, were placed in two 
piles, six in each pile, every Sabbath morning, 
‘on behalf of the children of Israel’; the old cakes 
being eaten by the priests in a sacred place, when 
the new cakes were brought in; and the frank- 
incense was burned when the cakes were changed 
(Lv 245 6, The duty of making these was laid 
on the sons of Kohath (1 Ch 932. The table was 
covered with a blue cloth, and had on it certain 
dishes on which the cakes were set in order 
(Nu 47). In the temple this table was overlaid 
with gold (1 K 7%). In 2Ch 4" tables in the plural 
are mentioned. It was this holy b. which Ahime- 
lech gave to David, contrary to the law (1 δ 216, 
Mt 124). Probably the allowances, afterwards so 
liberally provided for the priests in the Priestly 
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Code, were, during the troubled times of Saul, 
scanty, erratic, and often omitted; contrast the 
liberal temple allowance by Ramses II. in the 
Harris papyrus, 1} vi. When the shewbread was 
reinstituted by Neh., a poll-tax of $ shekel was laid 
on the Jews (Neh 1052, Mt 17%). In the corrupt 
days of the kingdom the table had become polluted, 
and it and its vessels were cleansed in the days of 
Hezekiah (2 Ch 9918, Ezk 447); but in later days 
they were equally careless (Mal 1’). For further 
particulars and pictures see Abraham ben David, 
De Templo, Ugolini’s Thesaurus, ix. p. 298, and;the 
references ; Otho’s Lex. Talmud, sub voce, p. 496. 
vi. The word Bread is used metaphorically : 
(a) As expressing the perquisites of δὴ oflice 
(Neh 9%). (6) The legitimate spoil of conquest 
(Nu 14°). (c) Those who do not earn their liveli- 
hood are said to eat the bread of idleness (Pr 3157), 
(d) The profit of sinful courses is called the ὁ. of 
wickedness (Pr 417); and the short-lived advantages 
gained by falsehood are called ὁ. of deceit (Pr 20"). 
Secret sin is compared to “Ὁ. eaten in secret’ 
(Pr 917. (6) Suffering and sorrow are called eating 
the Ὁ. of adversity (Is 8029), or of affliction (Dt 105, 
1 Κα 2277, 2 Ch 18%), or of tears (Ps 80°). Sorrow 
is also expressed as eating ashes as bread (Ps 102°). 


LITERATURE.—Besides the several works referred to in the 
text, further information will be found in Kitto, Cyclopedia ; 
Paulsen, vom Ackerbau d. Morgenlands; Thomson, Land and 
Book; Vogelstein, Die Landwirthschajt in Paldstina zur Zeit 
der Mishnéh, Berlin, 1894; Revue des Etudes Juives, xxii. 58; 
Voigt, Rheinisch. Mus. 1876, 107. Sce also the Travels of 
Niebuhr, Wellsted, Burckhardt, and Doughty. The ancient 
literature will be found summarised in the articles of Ugolini, 
Schéttgen, and Goetz, in vol. xxix. of the Thesaurus. Varro 
and Cato, de re rusticd, raay also be consulted with advantage. 


A. MACALISTER. 
BREASTPLATE.—14. jun hoshen, a plate worn as 
part of the high priest’s dress (see next art.). 
2. 7 shirydn, θώραξ. Both the Heb. and Gr. 
words probably described a cuirass rather than a 
simple breastplate. Such a cuirass as worn by the 
Greeks protected the back as well as the breast 
' and stomach. In addition, it often gave protection 
to the neck and to the hips. It was well suited to 
suggest the many-sidedness of ‘righteousness’ (Is 
5011- Eph 614). Another form of the word, shiryon, 
is usually rendered ‘coat of mail.’ The phrase 
‘coat of mail of righteousness’ is awkward, but it 
is more accurate than ‘breastplate of righteous- 
ness’ in both places cited above. In 1 Th 5° faith 
and love form the θώραξ, perhaps with a hint at 
the two parts, front and back, of which it was 
usually made. The Rom. lorica (-- θώραξ) was 
of various kinds. It was sometimes (@) a simple 
jacket of leather reaching to the middle of the 
thighs with double thickness at the shoulders, or 
(6) an arrangement of iron or brass rings which 
could be worn over a leathern jacket, or (c) a vest 
made of small metal plates overlapping one 
another, or, lastly, (α) when called segmentata it 
consisted of two broad pieces for the back and 
breast respectively, of five or six bands fastened on 
to the ‘ breast-plate’ and ‘ back-plate’ and running 
round the lower part of the body, and, lastly, of four 
such bands over each shoulder. The ‘seginents’ 
are stated to have been of leather; and the fact 
that no broad plates of iron have been found 
among the many remains of Rom. armour which 
have been brought to light, is against the modern 
theory that the lorica segmentata was of iron. See 
also Polybius ‘ F’ quoted under ARMOUR. 
W. E. BARNES. 

BREASTPLATE OF THE HIGH PRIEST.— 
The most important part of the distinctive dress 
of the high priest, according to the Priests’ 
Code, was the pectoral or breastplate (wn, more 
fully peyn(n) “n, Targ. xy wn (Arab. hausn ed-din, 
‘excellency of judgment’) LXX λόγιον (var. | 
λογεῖον) τῆς κρίσεως or τ. κρίσεων (but once Fond 


στήθιον, Fix 284), Vulg. rationale, r. gudicit). The 
orig. signification of the Ifeb. word has been lost, 
Of the various suggested etymologies only two de- 
serve mention. The one is Ewald’s (Antiq. of Isr. 
p. 294), that jn is ‘a dialectic form of jon, ὑ.6. 
pocket,’ ete. (from a root jon to store up), hence 
navns “n would probably mean ‘the pouch of the 
oracle.’* The other possible root is }wn, Arab. 
hasan, to be beautiful, ‘hence possibly jn, either 
as chief ornament of ephod, or as the most excel- 
lent precious article of high priest’s attire’ (Oa/f. 
Heb. Lex 5.0υ.). 

The directions for the construction of the b. are 
given in Ex 28%, with which the parallel section 
398-21 may be compared. The material was the 
same as that of the ephod (see EPHOD), the richest 
and most artistic of the textile fabrics of P (‘of 
gold, of blue, of purple, and of scarlet, and of fine 
twined linen,’ 28" RV). A eubit’s length of this 
material was required, the width being a span or 
half-cubit ; when folded in two, it formed a square, 
measuring a span each way. Into one of the faces 
of this square—henceforth to be the outer side of 
the b.—were inserted by means of gold settings, 
probably of filigree work, four rows of jewels, 
three in arow. The identification of these twelve 
jewels must start from the renderings of the LXX, 
and is still in some cases little more than probable 
(see art. STONES, PRECIOUS, also the Comm. tn loco, 
and the literature infra, esp. the learned work of 
Braun, pp. 627-745). On each jewel was engraved 
the name of one of the twelve tribes of Israel. All 
that has been written as to the order in which the 
names were arranged is mere speculation. The 
whole, however, had a fine significance: for thus 
the high priest wore ‘upon his heart the names of 
the children of Israel, for a memorial before J” 
continually ’ (2839). 

The b. was kept in position by the foll. simple 
device. At the nght and left top corners, respect- 
ively, of the outer jewelled square, was fixed a 
gold ring, through which was passed a gold chain, 
or rather cord (for it had no links) ‘of wreathen 
work.’ These chains were then passed over, or 
through, or otherwise attached to, a couple of gold 
ornaments (AV ‘ouches’)—probably rosettes (LXCX 
ἀσπιδίσκας) of gold filigree—which had previously 
(v.1%) been fixed to the shoulder-pieces of the ephod 
in front. Similarly, at the right and left bottom 
corners of the inner square were fixed two gold 
rings, through each of which was passed a ribbon 
or ‘lace of blue’(RV). Corresponding to these two 
rings on the b. were two of the same material, 
attached, like the rosettes above mentioned, to the 
shoulder-pieces of the ephod. Their precise posi- 
tion, however, is difficult to determine, owing to the 
want of clearness in the existing description of the 
ephod (Ex 28%"), They may, perhaps, be best 
thought of as sewed to the anon dee of the 
ephod at points lower than the rosettes by the 
length of the chains and square, so that, in short, 
the rings of the ephod and those of the b. were in 
immediate contact, and fastened together by the 
blue lace.t The latter, in this way, would be 
entirely hidden by the b., which would account for 
the inferior material of the lower fastening com- 
pares with that of the upper. By this means the 

. was securely held in its place, so that it should 
rest Just ‘above the cunningly woven band of the 
ephod’ (v.78). The main purpose of the b., there 
can scarcely be any longer a doubt, was to provide 
a receptacle for the sacred lot, the mysterious 
Urim and THUMMIM (wh. see). It should be added 

* So Kautzsch, ‘Orakel-Tasche.’ Cf. λόγιον (oracle) of LXX. 

+ The latest representation, in Nowack’s Archdologie, ii. p. 
119 (from Riehni’s HW B2 i, 402), cannot be correct. If the laces 
were attached so high as there represented, the b., so far from 


being kept from shifting, would fall forward every time the 
high pricst had occasion to bend his body. 
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that the description of the b. by Jos. (Ant. IN. 
vu. 5, and Wars, V. v. 7) must be used with caution. 

LirEraturse.—Besides the comm. on Exod. consult the class. 
work of Braun, Vest. Sacerd. Heb. Amstel. 1680; Bahr, Sym- 
bolik d. Mos. Kultus2 ii. p. ΟἹ ff.; Neumann, ἢ. Stiftshiitte, 1861, 
pp. 150-159 (with fine illustrations in colours); Ewald’s An- 
tiquities (Eng. tr.), 294 ff. ; Keil’s Arch. (ling. tr.) i. ; Nowack’s 
Arch. ii. 119; Ancessi, L’ Egypte et Moise, Je part. ‘Les Véte- 
ments du Grandprétre,’ 1875. A. R. S. KENNEDY. 


BREATH.—See SPIRIT. 


BREECHES (0:01:09, περισκελῆ, feminalia: for 
illustr. of last, see Rich, Dict. of Antig.).—This is 
the name given to the undergarment ordered by 
Ezk (44:8), and the legislation of P (Ex 28” 39°, 
Ly 610 164) to be worn on grounds of modesty (ya 
in above pass. is a euphemism, see under LATH) 
by the priests when engaged in the more solemn 
duties of their office. The b., more accurately 
drawers, were made of white linen, were very 
short, like our modern bathing drawers, reaching 
to below the loins and fastening round the waist. 
The Egyp. priests are said to have worn a similar 

arment (Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s Herod. ii. 113). 

os. gives a description of it as worn in his time 
(Ant. 111. vil. 1. Cf. Kalisch on Ex 28*; Braun, 
De Vest. Sacerd. Hebr. 1680, lib. 11, cap. i, De 
02: Brachis Sacerdotum, with illustr. p. 450). 

A. R. 5. KENNEDY. 

BRETHREN OF THE LORD. — The phrase 
‘brother’ or ‘ brethren’ of the Lord is used several 
times in the NT of James and other persons. 
There has been much controversy as to the actual 
relationship implied, whether we are to understand 
‘brethren’ literally as meaning sons of the mother 
and reputed father of Jesus (the Helvidian view), 
or sons of Joseph by a former marriage (the 
Epiphanian view), or sons of Clopas or Alphzus, 
the husband of a sister of the mother of Jesus (the 
Hieronymian view). 

Al. The passages bearing on the subject are Mt 1°, 
Lk 2? (birth), Jn 912. (common household), Lk 419 
(preaching at Nazarcth), Mk 8598. 514 (attempts of 
Mary and His brethren to restrain Jesus; cf. Mt 
1247, Lk 8), Jn 778 (going up to the Feast of 
Tabernacles), Mt 275, Mk 15-47 16}, Lk 9410 Jn 
19°54 (the crucifixion), Ac 14, Gal 18, 1 Co 9° 
(after the Resurrection). 

I think that any one reading these passages, 
without any preconceived idea on the subject, 
would naturally draw the conclusion that Mary 


was the true wife of Joseph, and bore to him at | 
least four sons (James, Joses, Judas, and Simon) | 
and two daughters; that the sons were not in- | 


cluded among the twelve apostles, but were, on 
the contrary, disbelievers in the Messiahship of 
Christ, and inclined at one time to entertain doubts 
as to His sanity, though after His death they threw 
in their lot with His disciples. Setting aside the 
apocryphal books of the NT, the earliest refer- 
ence to this subject in the post-apostolic writers is 
found in Hegesippus (about A.D. 160). His testi- 
mony, preserved by Eusebius (H& iv. 22), is 
quite consistent with the conclusion to which we 
are led by the language of Scripture, while it is 
totally opposed to the Hieronymian view. It is to 
the effect that ‘after the martyrdom of James the 
Just on the same charge as the Lord, his paternal 
uncle’s child, Symeon the son of Clopas, was next 
made Bishop of Jerus., being put forward by all 
as the second in succession, seeing that he was a 
cousin of the Lord.’ Cf. this with 7 iii. 22, where 
Symeon is said to have succeeded the brother of 
the Lord as bishop, and c. 20, where Jude also is 
called brother of the Lord. 

Tertullian (d. A.D. 220) is, however, the first wlio 
distinctly asserts that the ‘brethren’ were uterine 
brothers of Jesus. Arguing against Marcion, who 


had made use of the text, ‘ Who is my mother, and 
who my brother?’ to prove that Christ was not 
really man, he says: Nos contrario dicimus, primo, 
non potursse wli annuntiari quod mater et fratres 
ejus foris starent...si nulla illt mater et fratres 
nulli furssent. ... At vere mater et fratres ejus 
foris stabant.... Tam proximas personas foris 
stare, extranets intus defixis ad sermones ejus... 
merito indignatus est. Transtulit sanguinis nomina 
in alios, guos magis proximos pro fide judicaret... 
in semet ipso docens, qui patrem aut matrem aut 
fratres preponeret verbo Dei, non esse dignum dis- 
cipulum (Adv, Mare. iv. 19). Similarly arguing 
from the sanie text against the Marcionite Apelles, 
he says ‘the words are not inconsistent with the 
truth of His humanity. No one would have told 
Him that His mother and His brethren stood with- 
out, gui non certus esset habere illum matrem et 
fratres.... Omnes nascimur, et tamen non omnes 
aut fratres habemus aut matrem. Adhuc potest 
et patrem magis habere quam matrem, et avunculos 
magis quam fratres. ... Fratres Domini non credt- 
derunt in illum... . Mater eque non demonstratur 
adhesisse ei.... Hoc denique in loco apparet in- 
credulitas eorum’ (De Carne Christi, 7). As Ter- 
tullian in these passages gives no hint that the 
brothers of Jesus stood to Him in any other 
relation than other men’s brothers do to them, or 
that His relationship to them was not as real as 
that to His mother, so in other treatises he 
takes it for granted that Mary ceased to be a virgin 
after the birth of Christ (De Mfonogamia, 8): Due 
nobis antistites Christiane sanctitatis occurrunt, 
monogamia et continentia. Et Christum quidem 
virgo enixa est, semel nuptura post partum (‘ being 
about to defer her marriage union till after the 
birth of her son,’ lit. ‘being about to marry first 
after her delivery’) μέ uterque titulus sanctitatis in 
Christi sensu dispungeretur per matrem et virginem 
et univiram; and in even plainer words (De Virg. 
Vel. 6), where he discusses the meaning of the salu- 
tation benedicta tu inter mulieres. ‘ Was she called 
multer, and not virgo, because she was espoused ? 
We need not, at any rate, suppose a prophetic 
reference to her future state as a married woman’: 
non enim poterat posteriorem mulierem nominare, 
de qua Christus nasct non habebat, id est virum 
passam sed tla (illam?) que erat presens, que 
erat virgo (‘for the angel could not be referring to 
the wife that was to be, for Christ was not to be 
born of a wife, 1.6. of one who had known a hus- 
band; but he referred to her who was before him, 
who was ἃ virgin’). 

These words of Tertullian, himself strongly 
ascetic, which were written about the end of the 
2nd cent., do not betray any consciousness that 
he is controverting an established tradition in 
favour of the perpetual virginity. And Origen 
(d. 253 A.D.), though upholding the virginity, and 
objecting to the phrase used above by Tertullian 
(quod asserunt eam a ae post partum, unde 
approbent non habent, Com. in Luc. 7), does not 
claim any authority for his own view, but only 
argues that it is admissible.* For the statement 
that the ‘brethren’ were sons of Joseph by a 
predeceased wife, he refers to two apocryphal 
books, dating from about the middle of the 2nd 
cent., as the authority for his view that the 
‘brethren’ were sons of Joseph by a predeceased 
wife. One of these books is the Gospel of 
Peter, which, as we learn from Eusebius (4 
vi. 12), Serapion, bishop of Antioch at the 
end of the 2nd cent., forbade to be used in a 
Cilician church, on the ground that it favoured 
the heretical views of the Docete. The latter 
portion of this Gospel (of course not containing 
the passage referred to by Origen) was dis- 

* Comm. in Matt. xii. 55 (vol. iii. p. 45, Lomm.). 
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covered in a fragmentary eondition in Egypt a 
few years ago, the Hditio Princeps being published 
in 1892. The other book to whieh Origen refers 
is still extant, the Protevangelium Jaeobi. It 
contains the story of Anna and Joaehim, the 
parents of Mary, of her miraculous birth and 
betrothal to Joseph to be her guardian, he having 
been designated for this honour, against his will, 
out of all the widowers of Israel, by the dove 
which issued from his rod. The names of Joseph’s 
sons are variously given in the MSS as Simon, 
Samuel, James. 

I think that these facts prove that the belief in 
the Perpetual Virginity, which was growing up 
during the 2nd cent. and established itself in 
the 3rd cent., was founded, not upon historic 
evidence, but simply on sentimental grounds, 
which may have gained additional strength from 
opposition to the Ebionites, who denied the mir- 
aculous birth of the Lord (Orig. 6. Cels. v. 61). 
Even Basil the Great, who died in A.D. 379, in 
discussing the meaning of Mt 1°, stall holds the 
belief in the Virginity, not as a neeessary artiele 
of faith, but inerely as a pious opinion.* Jt is un- 
neeessary to give the names of others who held that 
the ‘brethren’ were sons of Joseph by a former wiie. 
The chief supporter of this view is Epiphanius, who 
wrote against the Antidicomarianitie about the year 
A.D. 8570. The view of Tertullian was reasserted by 
Helvidius, Bonosus, and Jovinianus, about the 
year A.D. 380. 

B. Jerome’s answer to Helvidius, which fastened 
on the Western Church the doctrine of the Perpetual 
Virginity aud the interpretation of ‘brethren’ in 
the sense of ‘ cousins,’ appeared about the year A.D. 
383. He begins by identifying James the Lord’s 
brother with James the son of Alphzeus, one of the 
Twelve. Otherwise, he says, there would be three 
disciples called James, but the distinctive epithet 
minor attached to one of them in Mk 15 implies that 
there could be only two. Moreover, St. Paul calls 
him an apostle in Gal 115 ‘ other of the apostles saw 
I none, save James the Lord’s brother.’ Again, 
in Mk 6? we find a James and Joses amongst the 
brethren of Jesus, and in Mk 15 we read that 
Mary, the mother of James and Joses, was present 
at the crucifixion; but in Jn 19” this Mary (whom, 
as mother of James, we know to be wife of 
Alpheus) is called Mary of Clopas, sister of the 
Lord’s mother. James is therefore the cousin of 
the Lord; the word brother being used for kinsinan. 
Later writers carried the theory further by identi- 
fying Alpheus and Clopas as donble forms of the 
Aramaic Chalphai, and by identifying ‘Judas of 
James,’ who oceurs in St. Luke’s list of the 
apostles (Lk 6'6, Ae 115), with the writer of the 
Epistle (who calls himself ‘brother of James’), 
and also with the brother of Joses, James, and 
Simon, in Mk 6%. Simon is further identified with 
Sinon Zelotes, who is joined with Jamesand Judas 
In the list of the apostles; and some hold that 
Matthew, being identical with Levi, son of Alpheus, 
must belong tothe same family. Bp. Lightfoot calls 
attention to the fact that not only does Jerome 
make no pretence to any traditional support for 
this view, but that he is himself by no means con- 
sistent in holding it. Thus in his comment on the 
Galatians, written about A.D. 387, he says: ‘ Jaines 
was called the Lord’s brother on account of his 
high character, his ineomparable faith, and his 
extraordinary wisdom; the other apostles are also 
called brothers (Jn 207), but he pre-eminently so, 


to whom the Lord at His departure had cominitted | 


the sons of His mother (i.e. the meinbers of the 
Church at Jerusalem).’ In a later work still, the 
Epistle to Hedibia, written about 406, he speaks of 
Mary of Cleophas (Clopas) the aunt of our Lord, 


* Hom. in Sanct. Christ. Gen. ii. p. 600, ed. Garn. 
VOL. 1.---.21 


and Mary the mother of James and Joses, as 
distinct persons, ‘although some contend that the 
mother of James and Joses was His aunt.’ 

(1) In the above argument of Jerome it is 
assumed that the word ‘ brother’ (ἀδελφός) may be 
used in the sense of cousin (ἀνεψιός, found in Col 
4), ‘The supporters of this theory do not offer any 
parallel from the NT, but they appeal to classical 
use both in Greek and Latin, and to the OT. The 
examples cited from elassical Greek are merel: 
Sau lve of warm affection, or else metarberical 
as Plato, Crito, § 16, where the laws of Athens are 
made to speak of of ἡμέτεροι ἀδελφοὶ οἱ ἐν Aidou νόμοι. 
There is no instance in elassical Greek, as far as I 
know, of ἀδελφός being used to denote a cousin. In 
Latin frater may stand for frater patruelis, where 
there is no danger of being misunderstood (cf. Cie. 
ad Att. 1.5.1). The Heb. word is used loosely to 
include cousin, as in Gn 1416 (of Abraham and 
Lot), where the LXX has ἀδελφιδοῦς : in Ly 104, 
where the first eousins of Aaron are called brethren 
(ἀδελφοί) of his sons, Nadab and Abihu; in 1 Ch 
2371-22 (*The sons of Mahli, Eleazar and Kish. 
And Eleazar died, and had no sons, but daughters: 
and their brethren the sons of Kish took them’) 
where also the LXX has ἀδελφοί. These passages 
seem to me to be hardly covered by the general 
rule laid down by Bishop Lightfoot (p. 261): ‘In 
an affectionate and earnest appeal intended to 
move the sympathies of the hearer, a speaker 
might not unnaturally address a relation or a 
friend or even ἃ fellow-countrynianas his ‘‘ brother”: 
and even when speaking of such to a third person 
he might through warmth of feeling and under 
certain aspects so designate him.’ I think, how- 
ever, the Bishop is entirely right when he goes on 
to say: ‘It is scarcely conceivable that the cousins 
of any one should be commonly and indeed 
exclusively styled his ‘‘ brothers” by indifferent 
persons; still less, that one cousin in particular 
should be singled out and deseribed in this loose 
way, ‘‘James, the Lord’s brother.”’ If we remark, 
too, the eare with which Hegesippus (quoted above) 
employs the term ἀδελφός of St. James and St. Jude, 
the brothers of the Lord, while he keeps the term 
ἀνεψιός for Symeon, the cousin of the Lord and 
second bishop of Jerusalem, we shall feel that 
there is a strong probability against the use 
of ἀδελφοί in NT to denote anything but brothers. 

(2) Jerome’s main argument is that James the 
Lord’s brother was one of the Twelve, and therefore 
identical with James the son of Alpheus. He 
erounds this assertion on a single passage in St. 
Paul, which I shall presently examine. Bishop 
Lightfoot and others have shown that it is not a 
necessary consequence of St. Paul’s language, and 
that it is opposed to the distinction everywhere 
made in the NT between the brethren of the 
Lord and the Twelve. Thus in Ae 1", after the list 
of the Eleven including James the son of Alpheus, 
we read, ‘these all continued instant in prayer’ 
σὺν γυναιξὶν καὶ Μαριὰμ τῇ μητρὶ τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ καὶ 
τοῖς ἀδελφοῖς αὐτοῦ Again, in Jn 2! we read 
that Jesus went down to Capernaum αὐτὸς καὶ ἡ 
μήτηρ αὐτοῦ Kal οἱ ἀδελφοὶ καὶ οἱ μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ" καὶ 
ἐκεῖ ἔμειναν οὐ πολλὰς ἡμέρας ; and in Mt 1911. ‘One 
said to him?’ ἰδοὺ ἡ μήτηρ σου καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί σου ἔξω 
ἑστήκασιν ζητοῦντές σοι λαλῆσαι. . . ‘and stretching 
forth his hand to his diseiples he saith’ (dov ἡ 
μήτηρ μου καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί μου ὅστις yap ἂν ποιήσῃ τὸ 
θέλημα τοῦ ILarpés μου, τοῦ ἐν οὐρανοῖς, αὐτός μοι ἀδελφὸς καὶ 
ἀδελφὴ καὶ μήτηρ ἐστίν. In the last passage there is 
the same strong antithesis between natural earth] 
ties and His duty to His Father in heaven, whic 
we observe in the words spoken by Him when 
found as a boy in the temple. Notice also that 
there is in this passage not only a distinction made 
between the brethren of Jesus and 1115 disciples, 


ae 
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but a certain opposition is implied, which is 
brought out more clearly in St. Mark’s narrative 
of the same event (374-3), From the latter it 
appears that the reason why they of His family (οἱ 
παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ) desired to speak with Him was because 
the rumour which had reached them of His 
incessant labours led them to believe that His 
mind was overstrained. AsSt. Mark goes on to say 
(v.?*) that the scribes accused Jesus of casting out 
devils through Beelzebub, and as we further read 
in St. John (10” 84%) that many said, ‘ He hatha 
devil, and is mad,’ it would seem, though it is not 
expressly stated, that these calumnious reports of 
His enemies had not been without effect on some 
members of His own family. At all events, they went 
out preparcd κρατῆσαι αὐτόν, 1.6. to put Him under 
some restraint. This narrative gives additional 
point to the words in Mk ὁ, spoken with imme- 
diate reference to the unbelief of the people of 
Nazareth, οὐκ ἔστιν προφήτης ἄτιμος el μὴ ἐν τῇ πατρίδι 
αὐτοῦ καὶ ἐν τοῖς συγγενεῦσιν αὐτοῦ καὶ ἐν τῇ οἰκίᾳ 
αὐτοῦ. If it were simply the disbelief of towns- 
people not immediately related to Him, there 
seems no need for the addition ‘in his own kinsfolk 
and in his own house.’ This inference, which we 
naturally draw from the words of St. Mark, is 
confirmed by the express statement of St. John 
(79°), οὐδὲ yap of ἀδελφοὶ αὐτοῦ ἐπίστευον els αὐτόν, and 
by our Lord’s words addressed to them (v.7), οὐ 
δύναται ὁ κόσμος μισεῖν ὑμᾶς" ἐμὲ δὲ μισεῖ, ὅτι ἐγὼ 
μαρτυρῶ περὶ αὐτοῦ ὅτι τὰ ἔργα αὐτοῦ πονηρά ἐστιν. 
Compare this with the words spoken shortly after- 
wards to the disciples (15), εἰ ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου Fre, ὁ 
κόσμος ἂν τὸ ἴδιον ἐφίλει" ὅτι δὲ ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου οὐκ ἔστε, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ ἐξέλεξα ὑμᾶς ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου, διὰ τοῦτο μισεῖ ὑμᾶς 
ὁ κόσμος. 

The words on which Jerome lays stress are Gal 
118-19 ἀνῆλθον els Ιεροσόλυμα ἱστορῆσαι Ἰζηφᾶν καὶ 
ἐπέμεινα πρὸς αὐτὸν ἡμέρας δεκάπεντε' ἕτερον δὲ τῶν 
ἀποστόλων οὐκ εἶδον, εἰ μὴ ᾿Ιάκωβον τὸν ἀδελφὸν τοῦ 
Kuplov. But even if we give its usual force to εἰ μή, 
it will not follow that St. James was included in 
the Twelve, for there can be no doubt that in Gal 
119 ἕτερον looks backward to Κηφᾶν, not forward to 


Ἰάκωβον. The sentence would have been complete 
at εἶδον, “1 saw Peter and none other of the 
apostles.’ Then it: strikes St. Paul, as an after- 


thought, that the position of James, as president 
of the Church at Jerusalem, was not inferior to that 
of the apostles, and he adds ‘unless you reckon 
James among them.’ That the term ‘apostle’ was 
not strictly confined to the Twelve appears from 
another passage in which James is mentioned, 
1 Co 15+". Here it is said that Jesus after Iis resur- 
rection ‘appeared to Cephas, then to the Twelve, 
then to above five hundred brethren at once, then 
to James, then to all the apostles,’ where we should 
perhaps consider the term to include the Seventy, 
according to the view of Jrenzus and other early 
writers. At any rate there can be no doubt as to 
St. Paul’s apostleship. Barnabas also is called an 
apostle (Ac 144" 14), probably also Andronicus and 
Junias (Ro 167) and Silvanus (1 Th 2%).* The 
most natural interpretation of the two passages 
just dealt with is that which concedes the name 
‘apostle’ in the wider sense to St. James, but 
makes a distinction between him and the Twelve. 
(3) Scarcely less strong is the argument against 
the Hieronymian vicw drawn from what we read 
of the relation of the brethren of the Lord to His 
mother. Though, according to this view, their own 
mother Mary was living at the time of the cruci- 
fixion, and though there is nothing to show that 
their father was not also living, yet they are never 
found in the company of their parents or parent, but 
always with the Virgin. They move with her and 


* See Lightfoot, lc. pp. 92-101, and the Didaché, xi. 1.5, with | 
Funk’s notes. ι 


her divine Son to Capernaum and form one house- 
hold there (Jn 2); they take upon themselves to 


-control and check the actions of Jesus; they go 


with Mary ‘to take him,’ when it is feared that 
His mind is becoming unhinged. They are referred 
to by the neighbours as members of His family in 
exactly the same terms as His mother and His 
reputed father. Jt is suggested indeed that the 
Virgin and her sister were both widows at this time, 
and had agreed to form one household; but this 
is mere hypothesis, and is scarcely consistent with 
the remarks of the neighbours, who endeavour to 
satisfy themselves that Jesus was not entitled to 
speak as He had done, by calling to mind those 
nearest to Him in blood. 

(4) That Mary of Clopas was the sister of Mary 
the mother of the Lord is not only most improb- 
able in itself (for where do we find two sisters with 
the same name?), but is not the most natural 
interpretation of Jn 19” εἱστήκεισαν δὲ παρὰ τῷ 
σταυρῷ τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ ἡ μήτηρ αὐτοῦ Kal ἡ ἀδελφὴ τῆς 
μητρὸς αὐτοῦ, Mapla 7 τοῦ Ἰλλωπᾶ καὶ Μαρία ἡ May- 
δαληνή (translated in the Peshitta, ‘His mother 
and his mother’s sister, and Mary of Cleopha and 
Mary Magdalene’). If we conipare this verse with 
Mik 15% and Mt 275%, we find that, of the three 
women named as present in addition to the mother 
of Jesus, Mary Magdalene occurs in all three lists ; 
‘Mary the mother of James and Joses’ of the two 
synoptic Gospels is generally identified with ‘ Mary 
of Clopas’; and we then have left in Matthew 
‘the mother of the sons of Zebedee,’ in Mark 
‘Salome,’ and in John ‘his mother’s sister. 
Salome is generally identified with ‘the mother 
of the sons of Zebedee,’ and there seems good 
reason also for identifying her with ‘his mother’s 
sister’ in the Fourth Gospcl. It does not seem 
likely that St. John would omit the name of his 
own mother; and the indirect way in which he 
describes her is very similar to the way in which 
he refers to himself as ‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved.’ If we are right in this supposition, it 18 
natural that the two sisters should be paired 
together, and then the two other Marys, just as 
we have the apostles arranged in pairs without a 
connecting particle in Mt 104. If the sons of 
Zebedee were so nearly related to our Lord, it 
helps us to understand Salome’s request that they 
might sit on His right hand and on His left hand 
in His glory, as well as the commendation by our 
Lord of His mother to one, who was not only His 
best-loved disciple, but her own nephew. If, how- 
ever, this interpretation is correct, if the sister of 
the Lord’s mother is not the mother of James and 
Joses, but the mother of the sons of Zebedee, then 
the foundation-stone of the Hieronymian theory 
is removed, and the whole fabric topples to the 
ground. 

(5) 1 take next two minor identifications, that 
of ‘James the Less’ with the ‘ brother of the Lord,’ 
and that of ᾿Ιούδας ᾿Ιακώβου, of Lk 616 and Ac 1%, 
with Jude the writer of the Epistle, who calls 
himself ‘brother of James.’ We have seen that 
Mary the mother of James τοῦ μικροῦ and of Joses, 
in Mk 15”, is probably the same as Mary of 
Clopas, and that we have no reason for inferring 
from the Gospels that she was related to Jesus. 
If so, there isan end to the supposition that James 
the Less is James the brother of the Lord. But it 
is worth while to notice the mistranslation in 
which Jerome imagined that he found a further 
argument for the identification of our James with 
the son of Alphzus. The comparative minor, he 
says, suggests two persons, viz. the two apostles 
of thisname. But the Greek has no comparative, 
simply τοῦ μικροῦ, ‘the little,’ which no more 
inp a comparison with only one person than 
any other descriptive epithet, such as εὐεργέτης or 
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φιλάδελφος. As to ᾿Ιούδας ᾿Ιακώβου, no instance is | This is a promise of continued help on the part 


cited for such an omission of the word ἀδελφός, and 


we must therefore translate ‘Judas son of James’ | 


with the RV. Independently of this, if James, 
Judas, and Simon are all sons of Alpheeus, what a 
strange way is this of introducing their names in 
the list of the apostles, ‘James of Alphzus, Simon 
Zelotes, Judas of James’! Why not speak of all 
as ‘sons of Alphzeus,’ or of the two latter as 
‘brothers of James’? Why not speak of all as 
‘brethren of the Lord’? It is especially strange 
that, if Judas were really known as such, he should 
have been distinguished in John (1453) merely by a 
negative, ‘Judas not Iscariot,’ and in the other 
Gospels by the appellation ‘ Lebbzeus’ or ‘Thaddeus’ 
(it 10%, Nik 38), 

C. We have still to examine two crucial passages 
which have to be set aside before we can accept 
either the Epiphanian or the Hieronymian theory: 
Mt 1533: Ἰωσὴφ... παρέλαβεν τὴν γυναῖκα αὐτοῦ καὶ 
οὐκ ἐγίνωσκεν αὐτὴν ἕως οὗ ἕτεκεν υἱόν, ald Lk 2’ καὶ 
_ ἔτεκεν τὸν υἱὸν αὐτῆς τὸν πρωτότοκον. ᾿λοδάϊης these 

in connexion with those other passages which 
speak of the brothers and sisters of Jesus, it is 
hard to believe that the evangelists meant us to 
understand, or indeed that it ever entered their 
heads that the words could be understood to mean, 
anything else than that these brothers were sons 
of the mother and the reputed father of the Lord, 
It has been attempted, however, to prove that we 
need not take the passages referred to in their 
ordinary and natural sense. Thus Pearson, treat- 
ing of the phrase ἕως οὗ, tells us that ‘the manner 
of the Scripture language preduceth no such infer- 
ence’ as that, from a limit assigned to a negative, 
we may imply a subsequent aflirmative; and he 
cites the following instances in proof. ‘When 
God said to Jacob, “1 will not leave thee until I 
have done that which I have spoken to thee of” 
(Gn 281°), it followeth not that, when that was 
done, tlle God of Jacob left him. When the con- 
clusion of Deuteronomy was written it was said of 
Moses, “ΝΟ man knoweth of his sepulchre unto 
this day” (Dt 34°), but it were a weak argument 
to infer from thence that the sepulchre of Moses 
has been known ever since. When Samuel had 
delivered a severe prediction unto Saul, he ‘‘ came 
no more to see him unto the day of his death” 
(1 S 15%); but it were a strange collection to 
infer, that he therefore gave him a visit after he 
was dead. ‘‘ Micha] the daughter of Saul had no 
child unto the day of her death” (2 S 6%); and 
yet it were a ridiculous stupidity to dream of any 
midwifery in the grave. Christ promised His 
presence to the apostles ‘‘until the end of the 
world” (Mt 28%); who ever made so unhappy a 
construction, as to infer froin thence that for ever 
after He would be absent from them?’ (Creed, 
Art. U1. Chap. iii. p. 174). 

It is difficult to believe that a man of Pearson’s 
ability can have been blind to the difference 
between two kinds of limit, the mention of one 
of which suggests, while the mention of the other 
negatives, the future occurrence of the action 
spoken of. If we read ‘the debate was adjourned 
till the papers should be in the hands of the 
members,’ it as certainly implies the intention to 
resume the debate at a subsequent period, as the 
phrase ‘the debate was adjourned till that day 
six mouths,’ or ‘till the Gr. Kalends,’ implies the 
contrary. So when it is said ‘to the day of his 
death,’ ‘to the end of the world,’ this is only a 
more vivid way of saying in s@cula seculorum. 
In like manner the phrase ‘unto this day’ implies 
that a certain state of things continued up to the 
very last inoment known to the writer: the sug- 
gestion is, of course, that it will still continue. 


The remaining instance is that found in Gn 28", | act 


of God until a certain end is sccured. When 
that end is secured God is no further bound by His 
promise, however much the patriarch might be 
justified in looking for further help from his 
general knowledge of the character and goodness 
of God. To take now a case similar to that in 
hand: supposing we read ‘ Michal had no child till 
she left David and became the wife of Phialtiel,’ 
we should naturally assume that after that she 
did have a child. So in Mt 1” the limit is not 
one beyond which the action becomes naturally 
and palpably impossible; on the contrary, it is just 
that point of time when under ordinary circum- 
stances the action would become both possible and 
natural,* when, therefore, the reader, without 
warning to the contrary, might naturally be 
expected to assume that it did actually occur. 
Whether this assumption on the part of the reader, 
natural under ordinary circumstances, may become 
unnatural under the very extraordinary circum- 
stances of the case, will be discussed further on. 
I confine myself here to the argument from 
language. t 

The natural inference drawn from the use of the 
word πρωτότοκον in Lk 27 is that other brothers 
or sisters were born subsequently ; otherwise why 
should not the word μονογενής have been used as in 
To 8 μονογενής εἶμι τῷ πατρί μου, Lk 7* 85 ete. ὃ 
In Ro 859 the word is used metaphorically, but 
retains its natural connotation, πρωτότοκον ἐν 
πολλοῖς ἀδελφοῖς, and so in every instance of its 
occurrence in the NT. It occurs many times in its 
literal use in the LXX, ¢.g. Gn 27" * 43°°, Dt 21°, 
1 K 1093, 1 Ch δ᾽ 26% but, so far as I have 
observed, never of an only son. There are also 
circumstances connected with one remarkable 
episode in our Lord’s childhood which are more 
easily explicable if we suppose Him not to have 
been His mother’s only son. Is it likely that 
Mary and Joseph would have been so little solicit- 
ous about an only son, and that son the promised 
Messiah, as to begin their homeward journey 
after the feast of the Passover at Jerusalem, 
and to travel for a whole day, without taking the 
pains to ascertain whether He was in their com- 
pany ornot? If they lad several younger children 
to attend to, we can understand that their first 
thoughts would have been given to the latter; 
otherwise is it conceivable that Mary, however 
complete her confidence in her eldest son, should 
first have lost Him from her side, and then have 
allowed so long a time to elapse without an effort 
to find Him ? 

D. There are, however, some difficulties which 
must be grappled with before we can accept the 
Helvidian theory as satisfactory. (1) If the 
mother of Jesus had had other sons, would He 
have commended her to the care of a disciple 
rather than to that of a brother? (2) Is not 
the behaviour of the brethren towards Jesus that 
of elders towards a younger? (3) The theory is 
opposed to the Church tradition. (4) It is ab- 
horrent to Christian sentiment. 

(1) Bishop Lightfoot regards the first objection 
as fatal to the theory. ‘Is it conceivable,’ he 
says, ‘that our Lord would thus have snapped 

* Compare Plut. Qu. Conv. viii. 1; Diog. L. iii. 2 (on the vision 
which appeared to Ariston warning him gy συγγίνεσθαι τῇ 
γυναικί till the birth of her son Plato: Origen, Against Celsus, i. 
37, refers to this as an arg. od hom.); Hygin. Εἰ, 29, quoted in 
Wetstein's note, in loco; Athenag. Apol. 33: ὡς γὰρ ὁ γεωργός 
καταβάλλων εἷς γὴν τὰ σπέρματα ἄμητον περιμένει, OU ἐπισπείρων, 
καὶ ἡμῖν μέτρον ἐπιθυμίας ἡ πχιδοποιϊα ; Const. Apost. vi. 28. 5: 
μήτε μὴν ἐγκυμονούσαις ὁμιλείτωσων (τοῖς γυνοιξὶν οἱ ἄνδρες), οὐκ 
imi ποιδῶν γὰρ γενέσει τοῦτο ποιοῦσιν, ἀλλ᾽ Hderns χάριν. Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom. iii. p. 543) calls this a law of nature. 

t Laurent remarks on the use of the imperfect ἐγίνωσκε Imply- 


ing abstinence froin a habit (‘refrained from conjugal inter- 


course’) as opposed to the far more usual ἔγνω denoting a single 
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asunder tlie most sacred ties of natural affection ?’ 
(p. 272). The usual answer to this is that the 
disbelief of the Lord’s brothers would naturally 
separate them from His mother. But as this 
disbelief was even then on the point of being 
changed into undoubting faith ; and as the separa- 
tion (if it ever existed, of which there is no evi- 
dence) was, at any rate, to be changed in a day or 
two into the closest union with all true followers 
of the Lord; and as the preparation for this 
change must have been long perceptible to the eye 
of Jesus, it seems necessary to find another way of 
nieeting the objection, if it is to be met at all. I 
think, however, that Bp. Lightfoot goes a little 
too far when he speaks just below of this hypo- 
thesis requiring us to believe that the mother, 
though ‘living in the same city’ with her sons, 
‘and joining with them in a cominon worship 
(Ac 14), is consigned to the care of a stranger, of 
whose house she becomes henceforth the inmate.’ 
We have seen that there is reason for believing 
Salome to have been the sister of Mary, and John 
therefore her nephew ; but however this may be, 
in any case, as her Son’s dearest friend, he must 
have been well known to her. And if we try 
to picture to ourselves the circumstances of the 
case, it is not difficult to imagine contingencies 
which would make it a very natural arrangement. 
It is generally supposed (from 1 Co 9°) that the 
brothers of the Lord were married men ; the usual 
age for marriage among the Jews was about 
eighteen : supposing them to have been born 
before the visit to the temple of the child Jesus, 
they would probably have married before His 
crucifixion. If, then, all her children were dis- 
persed in their several homes, and if, as we 
naturally infer, her nephew John was unmarried, 
and living in a house of his own, is there anything 
unaccountable in the Lord’s mother finding a home 
with the beloved disciple ? Could this be regarded 
in any way asa slight by her other sons? Must 
they not have felt that the busy hfe of a family 
was not suited for the quiet pondering which now 
more than ever would characterise their mother ? 
and, further, that this communion between the 
mother and the disciple was likely to be, not only 
a source of comfort to both, but also most, profit- 
able to the Church at large ? 

(2) It depends more upon the positive age than 
the relative age of brothers, whether the inter- 
ference of a younger with an elder is probable or 
improbable. When all have reached manhood and 
have settled in their different spheres, a few years’ 
difference in age does not count for much. It 
might, however, be thought that those who had 
grown up with one ke Jesus must have felt such 
love and reverence for Him, that they could never 
dream of blaming or criticising what He thought 
best to do. Yet we know that His mother, to 
whom had been vouchsafed a much fuller revela- 
tion than was possible in their case as to the true 
nature of her Son, did nevertheless on more than 
one occasion draw upon herself His reproof for 
ventured interference. If we remember how little 
even those whom He chose out as His apostles 
were able to appreciate His aims and methods up 
to the very end of His life, how different was their 
idea of the kingdom of heaven and the office of 
the Messiah from His, we shall not wonder if His 

ounger brothers, with all their admiration for 

is genius and goodness, were at times puzzled 
and bewildered at the words that fell from His 
lips; if they regarded Him as a self-forgetting 
idealist and enthusiast, wanting in knowledge of 
the world as it was, and needing the constant care 
of His more practical friends to provide Him with 
the ordinary comforts and necessaries of life. 
Thus much, I think, is certain from the known 
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faets of the case; and we need nothing more than 
this to explain t heir fear that His mind might be 
overstrained, and their attempt to dictate the 
measures He should adopt in going up to the 
Feast, just as His mother had attempted to dictate 
to Him at them arriage at Cana. 

(3) We have seen that, so far as we can speak of 
a tradition on this subject, it was in favour of the 
Epiphanian theory from about the end of the 
second century till it was unceremoniously driven 
out of the field by Jerome in the year 383: we 
have seen, too, that Jerome himself abandoned his 
own theory in his later writings. But it was so 
much in accordance with the ascetic views of the 
time, that it was adopted by Augustine and the 
Latin Fathers generally; while in the Eastern 
Church, Chrysostom, who, in his earlier writings, 
favours the Epiphanian view, comes round to 
Jerome in the later, and Theodoret may be men- 
tioned on the same side. The later Greek Fathers 
are, however, almost all on the side of Epiphanius ; 
and the Greek, Syrian, and Coptic Calendars mark 
the distinction between James the brother of the 
Lord and James the son of Alphzeus by assigning 
a separate day to each. This distinction is also 
maintained, apart from any statement as to the 
exact relationship implied by the term ‘ brother,’ 
in the Clementine Homilies and Itecognitions of 
the second cent., and the Apostolic Constitutions of 
the third. 

Historical tradition, therefore, on this subject 
there was properly none when Jerome wrote, any 
more than there is now, but there was a growing 
feeling in favour of the perpetual virginity, which 
took definite shape in the title deurap#évos used of 
Mary by Athanasius ; and the apocryphal fictions 
were eagerly embraced as affording a support for 
this belief. 

We cannot doubt that those who were agitating 
for a stricter rule would make use of the example of 
the Virgin, insisting on the name as implying a 
permanent state, and would endeavour to give an 
artificial strength to their cause by the addition of 
imaginary circumstances to the simple narrative of 
the gospel. Thus it was not enough to suppose 
the brethren of the Lord to be sons of Joseph by a 
former wife ; Joseph’s age must be increased so as to 
make it impossible for him to have had children by 
his second wife, though this supposition contradicts 
what the upholders of this view maintain to be the 
very purpose of Mary’s marriage, viz. to screen 
her from all injurious imputations. How could 
the marriage effect this, if the husband were above 
eighty years of age, as Epiphanius says, following 
the apocryphal Gospels? Again, if this were the 
case, Why should not the evangelist have stated it 
simply, instead of using the cautionary phrases πρὶν 
ἢ συνελθεῖν and οὐκ ἐγίνωσκεν αὐτὴν ἕως οὗ ἔτεκεν ἢ But 
even this was not enough for the ascetic spirit. 
Further barriers must be raised between the con- 
tamination of matrimony and the virgin ideal. 
Joseph himself becomes a type of virginity : the 
‘brethren’ are no longer his sons, but sons of 
Clopas, who was either his brother by one tra- 
dition, or his wife’s sister’s husband by another. 
Mary is made the child of promise and of miracle 
like Isaac, though not yet exalted to the honours 
of the Immaculate Conception; and we see 
Epiphanius already feeling his way to the doctrine 
of her Assumption, which was accepted by 
Gregory of Tours in the 6th cent. One other 
development may be noticed, as it is found in the 
Protevangelium, ¢c. 20, though not mentioned by 
Epiphanius, viz. that not only the Conception but 
the Birth of our Lord was miraculous; in the 
words of Jeremy Taylor: ‘He that came from His 
grave fast tied with a stone and signature, and 
into the college of the apostles, the doors being 
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shut. .. came also (as the Church piously believes) 
into the world so without doing violence to the 
virginal and pure body of His mother, that He did 
also leave her virginity entire.’* This miracle, 
superfluous as it is, and directly opposed to the 
words of St. Luke (2%), is yet accepted by Jerome 
and his followers, and the allegorical method of 
interpretation is pressed to the utmost in order to 
gain some support from the OT for the doctrine 
of the ἀειπαρθενία. Thus we find Pearson (Creed, 
p. 326) citing, as a proof of it, Ezk 44? ‘This 
gate shall be shut, it shall not be opened, and no 
man shall enter in by it; because the Lord, the 
God of Israel, hath entered in by it, therefore it shall 
be shut.’ It would surely have been more to the 
point to cite the words of the Messianic psalm 
(698): ‘I have become a stranger to my brethren 
and an alien unto my mother’s children’ ; this psalm 
being used to illustrate the earthly life of our Lord, 
both by St. John: ‘The zeal of thy house has 
eaten ine up; they gave me also gall for my meat, 
and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink’; 
and by St. Luke: ‘Let their habitation be desolate.’ 

(4) We go on, however, to consider that which 
has been all along the real obstacle in the way of 
a literal acceptation of the Scripture narrative, 
viz. the objection on the ground of Christian 
sentiment. It is ‘the tendency,’ says Dr. Mill (/.c. 
Ὁ. 801), ‘of the Christian mystery, God manifest 
in the flesh, when heartily received, to generate an 
unwillingness to believe that the womb thus 
divinely honoured should have given birth to other 
merely human progeny.’ ‘The sentiment of 
veneration for this august vessel of grace which 
has ever animated Christians . . . could not have 
been wanting to the highly-favoured Joseph.’ ‘On 
the impossibility of refuting these sentiments... 
the truly Catholic Christian will have pleasure in 
reposing.’ So Epiphanius, Jerome, and other 
ancient writers speak of this as a ‘pious belief,’ and 
the same is reiterated by Hammond and Jeremy 
Taylor cited by Mill (p. 309). In answer to this [ 
would say that, unless we are prepared to admit all 
the beliefs of the medizval Church, we must be- 
ware of allowing too much authority to pious 
opinions. Is there any extreme of superstition 
which cannot plead a ‘pious opinion’ in its favour? 
Of course it is right in studying history, whether 
sacred or profane, to put ourselves in the position 
of the actors, to imagine how they must have felt 
and acted ; but this is not quite the same thing as 
imagining how we ourselves should have fclt and 
acted under their circumstances, until at least we 
have done our best to strip off all that differentiates 
the mind of one century from the mind of 
another. If we could arrive at the real feeling 
of Joseph in respect to his wifc, and of Mary 
in respect to her Son before and after His 
birth, this would undoubtedly be an element of the 
highest importance for the determination of the 
question before us; but to assume that they must 
have felt asa monk, or nun, or celibate priest of 
the Middle Ages; to assume even, with Dr. Mill, 
that they fnlly understood the mystery ‘God 
manifest in the flesh,’ is not merely to make an 
unauthorised assumption, it is to assume what is 
palpably contrary to fact. Mary and Joseph were 
religious Jews, espoused to one another, as it is 
natural to suppose, in the belief prevalent among 
the Jews that marriage was a duty, and that a 
special blessing attached to a prolific union. To 
both it is revealed from heaven that the Messiah 
should be born of Mary by a miraculous conception. 
Joseph is told that ‘his name is to be called Jesus, 
because he shall save his people from their sins.’ 

i Chrys, Hom. cxlii. (ap. Suicer, ii. p. 306): ὁ Χριστὸς προῆλθεν ἐπ 
MNT pas καὶ ἄλυτος ἔμεινεν ἡ μῆτρο. This was affirmed in the 79th 
Canon of the Council in Truilo towards the end of the 7th cent. 


Mary is told, in addition, that ‘he shall be called 
the Son of the Highest, and that the Lord God 
shall give him the throne of his father David, and 
he shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever.’ 
There is surely nothing in these words which 
would disclose the Christian mystery ‘God manifest 
in the flesh.’ They point to a greater Moses, or 
David, or Solomon, or Samuel. Mary’s hymn of 
praise is founded on the recollection of Hannah’s 
exultation at the fulfilment of prophecy in the 
birth of her son. Her mind would naturally turn 
to other miraculous births, to that of Isaac under 
the old dispensation, to that now impending in the 
case of her cousin Elisabeth. And as there was 
nothing in the announcement made to them which 
could enable them to realise the astounding truth 
that He who was to be born of Mary was Very God 
of Very God, so there is nothing in the subsequent 
life of Mary which would lead us to beheve that 
she, any more than His apostles, had realised it 
before His resurrection. On the contrary, it is 
plain that such a belief fully realised would have 
made it impossible for her to fulfil, Ido not say 
her duties towards her husband, but her duties 
towards the Lord Himself during His infancy and 
childhood. It is hard enough even now to hold 
together the ideas of the humanity and divinity of 
Christ without doing violence to either; but to 
those who knew Him in the flesh we may safely 
say it was impossible until the Comforter had come 
and revealed it unto them. As to what should be 
the relations between the husband and wife after 
the birth of the promised Child there is one thing 
we may be sure of, viz. that these would be deter- 
inined, not by personal considerations, but either 
by immediate inspiration, as the journey to Egypt 
and other events had been, or, in the absence of 
this, by the one desire to do what they believed to 
be best for the bringing up of the Child entrusted 
to them. We can imagine their feeling it to be 
a duty to abstain from bringing other children into 
the world, in order that they might devote them- 
selves more exclusively to the nurture and training 
of Jesus. On the other hand, the greatest prophets 
and saints had not been brought up in solitude. 
Moses, Samuel, and David had had brothers and 
sisters. It might be God’s will that the Messiah 
should experience in this, as in other things, the 
common lot of man. Whichever way the Divine 
enidance might lead them, we may be sure that 
the response of Mary would be still as before: 
‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto me 
according to thy word.’ Even if the language of 
the Gospels had been entirely neutral on this 
matter, it would surely have been a piece of high 
presumption on our part to assume that God’s 
providence must always follow the lines suggested 
by our notions of what is seemly ; but when every 
conceivable barrier has been placed in the way of 
this interpretation by the frequent mention of 
brothers of the Lord, hving with His mother and in 
constant attendance upon her; when He is called 
her firstborn son, and when St. Matthew goes into 
what we might have been inclined to think almost 
unnecessary detail in fixing a limit to the sepa- 
ration between husband and wife,—can we 
characterise it otherwise than as a contumacious 
setting up of an artificial tradition above the 
written Word, if we insist upon it that ‘ brother ’ 
must mean, not brother, but either cousin or one 
who is no blood-relation at all; that ‘ firstborn’ 
does not imply other children subsequently born ; 
that the limit fixed to separation does not imply 
subsequent union ? 


LITERATURE.—Fuller information may be found in Bishop 
Lightfoot’s dissertation on the Brethren of the Lord, admirable 
alike for thoroughness, clearness, and fairness, which is contained 
in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, ed. 10, pp. 
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252-291. Itisfrom him I have borrowed the terms Hieronymian, 
Epiphanian, Helvidian, to classify the main theories which have 
been put forward on the subject. He himself held the sccond 
theory. The first is advocated by Dr. Mill (Paztheistic 
Principles, pt. ii. pp. 220-316), and in a less extreme form by 
Dr. P. Schegg (Jakobus, der Bruder des Herrn. Minchen, 1883). 
The argument for the third is given in Credner’s Einleitung, 
Laurent’s Neutest. Studien, Farrar’s Harly Days of Christianity, 
ch. xix., the articles ‘Maria’ and ‘ Jakobus’ in Herzog’s Hncyel. 
7. prot. Theol., and the introduction to my Commentary on the 
Epistle of St. James, from which the present article is chiefly 
taken. J. B. MAYvor. 


BRIBERY.—See CRIMES. 


BRIGK (7:25).—The usual material for building 
throughout all Eastern countries is mud brick. In 
rainless Egypt this is a perfect substance for walls, 
and the great defences of towns and sanctuaries 
were immensely massive walls of dried mud, up to 
80 ft. in thickness, The same was used for arches 
and domes and for pillars, as in the great hall of 
700 pillars of Akhenaten. In Babylonia as wide a 
use of mud brick is found, walls, ramparts, and 
zikkurats being entirely made of it, from the 
earliest Bab. age downward. In Persia, India, 
China, and Mexico, mud brick is a universal 
material ; it has sheltered far the greater part of 
the human race, and the use of red or burnt brick 
is quite an exception in history. In Pal. mud 
brick was largely used in Amorite times, thick 
fortifications being made of it. The form was more 
hke the Babyloman, being a square tile, whereas 
the Egyptians used a brick of our present shape. 
Throughout the Jewish period, mud brick was 
generally used, faced with stone jambs and lintels 
at the doorways, and plastered white all over. 
Such was the Egyptian method. [n Philistia, 
down to the present time, the villages are of mud- 
brick houses domed, and the rainfall is absorbed 
by a thick crop of grass which grows on the roof, 
and is the pasture ground of the goats. 

In the OT there is allusion to burning bricks 
for the tower of Babel (Gn 11%); and such burnt 
bricks were largely used in Babylonia, owing to 
the wetness of the soil and climate. They were 
very rare in Egypt until Roman times, but became 
general in the age of Constantine. 

The brick-making in Egypt was a common 
occupation for captives, and the celebrated picture 
at Thebes of the foreign brickmakers, guarded b 
an Egyp. overseer, is very well known. The black 
Nile soil of the country is first dug down into a 
hole already made at any convenient spot near the 
water ; itis then mixed with sufficient sand, if a 
good quality is desired, and with chopped straw, 
which is cut up thus by the threshing rollers used 
at harvest. Water is poured over it, and it is 
trampled into a smooth paste. Baskets of this 
paste are then carried out to the moulding ground, 
a smooth clear space near at hand. The moulder 
places his wooden mould on the ground, lifts a 
double handful of the mud, and drops it in, presses 
it down, and wipes off the surplus; he then lifts the 
mould frame by its handle, and leaves the brick on 
the ground to dry; the frame is then placed close 
to it, and another is moulded, until the ground 
is covered with bricks in regular rows. These 
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remain for a week or more to dry in the sun, and 
are then ready for building. From the 18th to 21st 
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dynasties the bricks for government buildings often 
bear a stamp of the king’s name, and sometimes a 
special stamp naming the particular building for 
which they were intended. The wooden stamps 
for this purpose have been found, as well as the 
moulding frames. 

In the celebrated question of the straw (Ex 57"), 
which has passed into an English proverb, there 
is something to be said on the Egyp. side. Straw 
was not by any means universally used, often plain 
mud and sand, or mud and pebbles, were used ; and it 
was far more important to get the tale of bricks done 
than to be too particular about the straw. Next, 
the chopped straw regularly kept in stock and 
supplied (the ¢tibn of the present day) is a very 
valuable cattle food, and the main support of 
animals during the inundation, as it is more sweet 
and grassy than Eng. straw. Hence to restrict 
its use for brick-making, and to require waste 
material, such as stubble, to be found, was quite 
customary; and many more bricks are to be seen 
made with waste than those containing good food 
tin. We may note that the taskmasters were 
the Egyp. overseers, while the officers were Hebrews, 
chiefs of the gangs, held responsible for the 
quantity delivered. Considering the well-known 
character of the Hebrews (Nu 114 21°), we must 
not take their grievances too seriously. They had 
at least in Egypt a good and full diet, by their own 
confession (Nu 115), as good as, or better than, that 
of the Egyp. peasant of the present day. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

BRIDE.—In patriarchal times the bride is com- 
monly chosen, not by the bridegroom, but by his 
parents or friends, and they do not necessarily 
consult him. Abraham sends a confidential servant 
to find a bride for Isaac (Gn 24). Judah takes 
Tamar as a bride for his son Er (885). Isaac in- 
structs Jacob as to his choice (287). And, in the 
absence of the father, Hagar takes a wife for 
Ishmael (2171), Where the bridegroom chooses, 
it is his father who makes the proposal, as in the 
eases of Shechem (345 8) and Samson (Jg 14*?°%), 
Whether the consent of the bride was usually 
asked, is not clear; Gn 245% is not evidence. 
Perhaps Rebekah was only asked whether she 
would go at once; it had been previously agreed 
that she was to go. And these patriarchal customs 
have not undergone much change in the East: a 
bride may know nothing of the bridegroom till the 
wedding. 

The bride was commonly paid for; 2.6. her 
father received money or service in return for 
his consent to part with her (Gn 31% 34", 15S 
1835. 27 ete.). The bride herself received no dowry ; 
and To 7! is the earliest mention of a marriage 
contract, which perhaps was of the nature of a 
settlement. 

Betrothal was much more serious than ‘engage- 
ment’ is with us. Unfaithfulness on the part of 
the bride during the interval between betrothal 
and marriage was regarded as adultery, and might 
be punished with death (Dt 22-4). She was to 
be stoned, not strangled; and this makes it 
probable that the ‘woman taken in adultery’ 
was betrothed and not yet married ([Jn]} 85. ὅ), 
Nothing of the kind is found in Greek or Roman 
law, according to which betrothal was a mere 
promise on the part of the bride to marry the 
bridegroom, and did not eveate any legal obliga- 
tion. There was no penalty for breach of promise 
(Smith, Dict. of Ant. 3rd ed. 11. p. 140a). 

The main feature in the marriage ceremony, 
which was a legal formality rather than a religious 
rite, was the fetching of the bride from the house of 
her father to the house of the bridegroom or his 
father. Among the Greeks the bride prepared 
herself for the wedding by a bath; and at Athens 
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the water for λουτρὸν νυμφικόν was taken from the 
fountain Callirrhoé. There is reason for believing 
that Jewish brides did the hke, and that there is 
allusion to this custom (Ru 3’, Ezk 23%, Eph 5°27), 
If the last reference is correct, the allusion is very 
striking. At the wedding the bride wore a veil, 
which entirely covered her, a sash, and a crown. 
‘Attire’ in Jer 232 prob. means the bridal sash 
(cf. Is 3% RVm, 491%), and kallGh, the Heb. word 
for bride, is by some connected with the crown.* 
The bride remained veiled throughout; and thus 
Jacob did not detect the substitution of Leah for 
tachel (Gn 29°*5), Embroidery, perfumes, and 
jewels were usual with those who could afford 
them (Ps 45% 2% 14, 15. 4018 6110 Rev 912). 

In mystical language ‘the bride’ in the OT 
is Israel, and the bridegroom or husband is 
J”. This image prevails throughout Ps 45, and is 
found in various passages in the Prophets (Is 54° 
625, Jer 34, Hos 2). Possibly the Song of Songs 
was mystically interpreted among the Jews even 
before it was admitted to the Canon. Hence 
idolatry on the part of Israel is ‘playing the 
harlot’ (Jer 31:%8), is ‘whoredom’ (tos 412 91), 
and worthy of death (Ps 7957). 

In the NT ‘the bride’ is the Church, and the 
bridegroom is Christ (2 Co 11°, Rev 19? 21%9, 
Mt 915, Jn 3%); and in the Apoc. the bride is 
usually the ideal Church, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. But in Rev 22!7 we have ‘the bride’ 
used of ‘the Church militant here on earth,’ 
praying to her Lord to return to her. Here 
again, also, an apostate Church is regarded as a 
Harlot (1718). A. PLUMMER. 


BRIDEGROOM.—Much that might be said under 
this head has been anticipated in the article BRIDE. 
To this day in the East the bridegroom has, as a 
rule, little to do with the choice of the bride. 
Love matches are rare, and in many cases are 
impossible. In the OT we see that where the son 
chose his own bride independently of his parents, 
his relations with the lattcr were not happy (Gn 
26%. 35 274°), Jehoiada the priest chooses wives 
for the orphan king, Joash (2 Ch 24, comp. 2518), 
The interval between betrothal and marriage might 
be of any duration, for the espousal of children to 
one another has always been common in the East; 
but a year for maidens and a month for widows 
seems to have been customary. 

On the wedding day the bridegroom wore a 
garland (Ca 34, comp. Is 61"°) as well as the 
bride, and was often profusely perfumed (Ca 3°). 
Weddings commonly took place in the evening; 
and at the propcr time the bridegroom sets out, 
along with Ins ‘companions’ (Je 14"), the ‘sons of 
the bride-chamber’ (Mk 2)8, Lk 5%), with lights 
(2 Es 10!-*) and music (1 Mac 939), to fetch the 
bride. She also is accompanied by companions, 
maidens, some of whom start with her from her 
father’s house (Ps 4515), while others join the 
bridal party afterwards, all of them provided with 
lamps (Mt 25'-8), Thus they go to meet the 
bridcvroom, who conducts the whole party to the 
wedding feast, which might last many days (ὅσ 
14”, 'To 819), The details of the ceremony would 
vary, esp. as regards magnificence; but there was 
not of necessity any religious rite. The essential 
act was the bridegroom’s fetching the bride from 
her home to his. Of the custom of providing 
wedding garments for guests nothing is known 
with certainty (Mt 22-12), for Jeg 14" is not in 
point; but rich clothing is in the Kast one of the 
commonest of prescnts. A bridegroom was exempt 
from military service between betrothal and mar- 

* But this is very uncertain (cf. Frd. Delitzsch, Proleq. 1308. : 


Néldeke, ZDMG, 1886, p. 787). W. R. Smith (Kinship, 292) 
makes kalldh=‘ one closed in.’ 


a a “ΠΟ ᾳᾳ΄' Φᾳᾳ. ι΄ ᾳᾳ πᾳ ΟΡ ΒΒΒΝΒΟΝΝΝΒΟΟΝΒΒΒΟΝΗΝΟΝΝΝΝΝΝΝΝΝΝΝΝΝΝΝΡΝΝΝΝΒΝΝΝΝΝΝΝΝΝΝΝΝΝΝΝΝΕΝΝΝΕΝΝΝΝΝ ΙΝ 0]0ῃῃῃΦῃὌῃὌ0{0ῃΗΝ 


a ὃϑΘὍ ζ .ϑΟϑὕῳϑὕϑ..7 ΣῈ...  ο.-΄΄΄΄΄΄΄΄΄΄ΠΓΠἽἝἷἿἷ͵'͵ο..... -ἧἧἧἧἧἧἧἧἧἧἧἧἧ 


riage (Dt 20’), and for a year after inarriage (Dt 
245, comp. Lk 11:9. This points to the conclusion 
that in the case of adults the time of betrothal did 
not usually exceed a year. 

For the relation of bridegroom to bride as 
typical of the spiritual relationship between 
J” and Israel, and between Christ and the Church, 
see the article BRIDE. A. PLUMMER, 


BRIDEGROOW’S FRIEND.—The Jewish custom 
of having a special ‘friend of the bridegroom’ 
(ὁ φίλος τοῦ νυμφίου) is alluded to only once in 
Scripture (Jn 3”), where John the Lee is 
contrasting his own position with that of Christ. 
His disciples must not be jealous of the success of 
Christ, for Christ 1s the Bridegroom who is the 
possessor of the bride, while John is only the 
Bridegroom’s friend, who prepares for the marriage, 
and has his reward in the joyous expression of the 
Bridegroom’s satisfaction. ‘Che importance of the 
friend of the bridegroom comes to an end when the 
marriage is over, but that of the Bridegroom con- 
tinues to increase. 

This ‘friend of the bridegroom’ must not be 
confounded with ‘the sons of the bride-chamber’ 
(οἱ viol rod νυμφῶνος), who were very numerous (Mt 
95, Mk 2), Lk 5%). Indeed any wedding guest 
might be included in the expression, or even any 
one who took part in the bridal procession. The 
‘friend’ was somewhat analogous to our ‘ best 
man,’ but he had far more onerous and delicate 
duties. Sometimes he took the place of a parent in 
negotiating the marriage at the outset. He was 
the chief agency of communication between the 
betrothed parties in the interval between espousals 
and marriage. He made the preparations for the 
wedding, and in some cases presided at the mar- 
riage feast. He conducted the married pair to 
the bridal chamber. 

The custom of having groomsmen of this kind 
seems to have prevailed in Judiea, but not in 
Gahlee. In this, as in other things, the customs 
of Galilee were more modest and siinple. And it 
is worth noting that at the marriage in Cana of 
Galilee there is no mention of any Shoshebheyna or 
groomsman, a point which confirms the accuracy 
of the narrative. The ‘ruler of the feast’ is 
evidently not the ‘friend of the bridegroom,’ for 
he compliments the dridegroom upon the pleasing 
surprise of excellent wine towards the end of the 
feast. Jad he been the ‘friend of the bridegroom,’ 
the arrangements would have been his own, and 
his remark would have been difierent. When the 
Baptist speaks of the ‘friend of the Bridegroom,’ 
he is not in Galilee, and being a Judzan his 
language is in accordance with Jud#an customs 
(see Edershecim, Life and Times of the Messiah, 
i, pp. 354, 355, and notes 663, 664). 

The Talmud frees the ‘friends of the bride- 
eroom’ and all the ‘sons of the bride-chamber’ 
from the duty of dwelling in booths at the Feast 
of Tabernacles. Almost everything is to give 
way to the duty of making glad the bridal pair. 
They are not to be made to fast or mourn; and 
if in the wedding procession they meet a funeral, 
it is the funeral that must turn aside. 

John the Baptist came to inake overtures from 
the Bridegroom to Tis people (οἱ ἔδειοι), to prepare 
them for espousal with [lim, to present them to 
Him when any were ready, to point Him out to 
them (Jn 1°), St. Paul claims to hold a similar 
office in reference to his converts. ‘Iam jealous 
over you with a godly jealousy : for I espoused you 
to one Husband, that I might present you as a pure 
virgin to Christ’ (2 Co 1152. The time until the 
Second Advent is the intcrval between betrothal 
and marriage ; and, until the marriage of the Lamb 
takes place, the apostle feels that he is in a 
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large measure responsible for the conduct of the 
bride. A. PLUMMER. 


BRIDGE.—The word is not found in OT or NT 
(although LXX of Is 37% has καὶ ἔθηκα γέφυραν), 
occurring only in 2 Mac 12% AV, in connexion with 
the siege of Caspis by Judas. The rarity of the 
bridge was due to the foll. circumstances: (1) 
Rivers often served as tribal boundaries and 
military barriers. (2) Most of the streams were 
torrents in winter that were apt to sweep away 
bridges, and in summer were easily forded. (3) 
The roads on each side were not usually meant for 
vehicles, but were bridle-paths for such baggage- 
animals as camels, mules, and donkeys. Recent 
excavations have proved that at Nippur, in Baby- 
lonia, the arch of burnt brick was in use as early as 
4000 B.c. (See BABYLONIA, p. 219°.) 


G. M. MACKIE. 
BRIDLE.—See Bit. BRIERS.—See THORNS 
AND THISTLES. 


BRIGANDINE (jp sivydén, Jer 464 513 AV).—A 
mail-slurt worn by a brigand, 7.e. in its original 
sense, a light-armed soldier. RV has ‘coat of 
mail.’ See BREASTPLATE. W. E. BARNES. 


BRIMSTONE (n53, @etov).—Sulphur is one of the 
most widely distributed of mineral substances. It 
occurs in combination with various metals, forming 
snlphurets and sulphates, and in combination with 
lime, producing gypsum ; it is also found in all 
voleauic countries, often in a pure state and in 
large masses; as, for example, in Sicily, Italy, 
Voleano (one of the Lipari Islands), Teneriffe, Ice- 
land, ete. The exhalations of voleanoes include, 
generally, sulphurous acid and sulphurated hydro- 
gen, two gases which, if moist, readily decompose 
each other into water and sulphur. In Palestine 
sulphur is present in most, if not all, of the hot 
springs which break out along the valley of the 
Jordan and Dead Sea, while gypseous bands are 
abundant amongst the deposits which form the 
terraces of the valley, and were portions of the bed 
of the Jordan valley lake at a time when the 
waters of the Dead Sea stood at a level of several 
hundred feet above its present surface.* On the 
east side of the present lake there are several hot 
sulphur springs, the most important of which are 
the Zerka Main (Callirrhoé) and Wady Ghuweir.+ 
The former, described by Josephus,t has a maxi- 
mum temperature of 143° F. according to Canon 
Tristram.§ On the western side of the Dead Sea 
there are several sulphur springs, sometimes rising 
at the margin of the waters, such as those of Shukif, 
near ‘Ain Jidi, and 8. of Wady Khnderah, and at 
Wady Maharat; all these have a high temperature. || 
The Hfammémat near Tiberias are well known, and 
are still largely used for the cure of rheumatism and 
other disorders. The temperature as determined 
by Anderson reaches 143° F.; the waters are highly 
sulphurous.{/ Next to the above the most import- 
ant sulphur springs near the Jordan valley are 
those of the Yarmuk, N. of Umm Keis (Gadara), 
described by Robinson ;** the temperature reaches 
109° F., and the remains of the Roman baths are 
still standing. There can be no doubt that the 
high temperature of the springs in the valleys of 


* Dr. Blanckenkorn discusses tbe process of formation of 
grypseous deposits in the Jordan valley : ‘Enst. und Gesch. des 
Todten Meers,’ Zeitsch. ὦ. Deutsch. Paldstina-Vereins (1896). 

+ Tristram, Land of Moab, p. 353. 

1 Ant. xvi. vi. 

§ Land of Moab, p. 242. The above is the temperature of the 
hottest of several springs at its source. lLartet gives the 
temperature of 88° F. (31° Cent.), but this was taken from tbe 
stream. Voyage d’ Exploration, p. 290 (1880). 

| Tristram, Land of Israel, pp. 283, 305, and 358, 

q Lieut. Lynch’s Exped., Of. Rep. p. 202. 

“* Phys. Geog. Holy Land, 241. 


the Jordan and the Yarmuk is due to the passage 
of the waters through voleanic rocks belonging to 
late Tertiary periods which still retain some of their 
original heat at various depths below the surface ; 
and, as Lartet observes, most of the springs on the 
east side of the Jordan rise from the great line of 
fault which ranges along the base of the Moabite 
table-land * (see ARABAH). 

Brimstone is, besides in the narrative of Gn 19%, 
repeatedly referred to in connexion with denuncia- 
tions of the wrath of God on the wicked, whether 
nations (Dt 2978, Is 34°) or individuals (Ps 11%). The 
extensive occurrence of sulphur in the depression 
of the Dead Sea indicates that this substance may 
have contributed towards the destruction of the 
Cities of the Plain. E. Huu. 


BRING.—There are many obsolete or archaic 
uses of the verb ‘to bring’ in AV, of which 
the following deserve attention. 1. ‘Bring on 
the way,’ z.e. to escort, Gn 18:6 ‘ Abraham went 
with them, to Ὁ. them on the way’ (nbw); Ac 215 
‘they all brought us on our way... till we 
were out of the city’ (προπέμπω, so Ac 158, Ro 15%, 
2 Co 118), Or ‘to bring on one’s juurney,’ Tit 3%, 
1 Co 16° ‘that ye may bring me on my journey 
whithersoever I go’ (προπέμπω, RV ‘b. forward 
on my j.’, as 3 Jn® AV, RV). Cf. Tourneur 
(1611) ‘The skie is dark; we'll bring you o’er 
the fields.’ Similar is the phrase ‘to bring by a 
way,’ Is 4216 7 will bring the blind by a way that 
they know not’; and ef. 28 718 ‘thou hast brought 
me hitherto.’ 2. Bring about occurs only twice, 
and not in the mod. sense of ‘ cause to happen,’ but 
‘cause to come round’ (Heb. 397), 1 S 5! ‘they 
have brought about the ark of the God of Israel 
tous’: 28 3" ‘to b. about all Israel unto thee.’ 
Cf. Shaks. 3 Henry IV. τι. ν. 27— 


‘How many hours bring about tbe day ?’ 


3. Bring again, in the sense of ‘bring back,’ is 
frequent (Heb. mostly av). In Gn 14} “Ὁ. back’ 
and ‘b. again’ are used in turn, showing that 
the phrases were identical in meaning and in- 
different in use, ‘And he brought back (35) 
all the goods, and also brought again (3 3) Π) his 
brother Lot.’ A favourite expression is ‘b. again 
the captivity,’ always of J’ (‘again’ 15 used with 
the first person, Jer 30° 4847 4039 Ezlx 165% 2914 39%, 
7] 81, Am 9"; ‘back’ with the 2nd and 3rd pers., 
Ps 147 53° 851).4 ‘Back’ is omitted in AV, but 
introduced by RV, in Ee 3% ‘who shall b. him to 
see (RV ‘b. him back to see’) what shall be after 
him?’ See AGAIN. 4 Bring forth is the tr™ of 
a great variety of expressions whose shade of 
meaning ought not to be obliterated. Notice 
esp. Is 412 ‘bring forth your strong reasons,’ the 
only example of the obsol. meaning ‘to adduce,’ 
‘express’; cf. More (1532) ‘The places of Scripture 
whiche Helvidius broughte furth for the con- 
trarye.’ 5. Bring up. [Besides the use of this 
phrase literally, as ‘to bring up out of Egypt,’ 
Gn 464 “1 will go down with thee into Egypt ; and 
I will also surely bring thee up again’; or ‘up to 
Jerus.’ in ref. to its πο] δ] Ὁ. 5.0" να 
brought up the ark of the LokpD with shouting,’ 
zr 1{| All these did Sheshbazzar bring up, when 
they of the captivity were brought np from Baby- 
lon unto Jerusalem’; or tothe temple in ref. to its 
elevated situation, Neh 107° ‘the Levites shall 
bring up the tithe of the tithes unto the house of 
our God’; or ‘up out of the earth,’ 1 5 28° ‘and 
he (Saul) said, I pray thee, divine unto me by the 
familiar spirit, and bring me up whomsoever I 


*Lartet, supra, cit.; Hull, Geology of Arabia-Petrea and 
Palestine, Mem. Pal, Explor. Soc. (1886), p. 23. 

t The Heb., strangely enough, is always 337. The meaning 
is disputed. See Driver on Dt 303. 
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shall name unto thee,’ so ®& 1! %s.15; besides these, | through deep and narrow channels, and then, on 
there is the familiar phrase to bring up, 2.e. train, | reaching the maritime plain, they follow a sluggish 
children ; see esp. Gn 507, 2 K 10°, 2 Καὶ 218, Job | course to the sea-coast. It is otherwise, however, 
3138, Pr 2971, La 45, Lk 436, Ac 13! ‘Manaen, which 1 with the brooks entering the Jordanic valley ; for, 
had been brought up with Herod’ (RV ‘the foster- | in consequence of their sources being less distant 
brother of’), 223, Eph 64. But the most important | from their outlets than is the case with the 
is the obsol. use of this phrase to signify the | Mediterranean tributaries, and the vertical fall 
originating of slander, as Dt 2212. 19. ‘he hath | being much greater, they have eroded their 
brought up an evil name upon a virgin of Israel’; | channels sometimes to extraordinary depths, and 
ef. Nu 1332 ‘they brought up an evil report of the | issue forth on the Jordanic plain through ravines 
land.’ J. HASTINGS. bounded by lofty walls of rock which are continuous 
with the clifis and escarpments forming the margin 

BROID, BROIDER.—1 Ti 2° ‘with broided hair’ | of the plain itself. As examples of these may be 
(ἐν πλέγμασιν, ‘in plaits’). RV gives the mod. | mentioned (a) the Wady el-‘Aujeh, which has its 
spelling ‘ braided,’ as AV in Jth 10° ‘braided the | source at a height of about 3000 feet above the 


hair of her head,’ for Coverdale’s ‘ broyded.’ Cf.— | level of the Mediterranean, and descends to its 
‘ Hir yelow heer was broyded in a tresse outlet in the Jordan valley to a depth of 1200 feet 
Behind hire back.’ below the same plane; the total fall being 4200 


Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1051. | feet within a distance of about 15 miles, or at the 
Broidered is given Ex 284 as tr. of pavn tashbéz, ‘a | rate of 280 fect per mile; (6) the Kelt, which, 
b. coat’ (RV ‘coat of chequer work’); and seven | rising in springs at Bireh (Beeroth) at a level of 
times in Ezk (161 15. 18 9616 277-16. 24) as tr. of 7272 | about 2800 feet, reaches the Jordan at a level of 
rikmah. “ Broid,’ which means to weave or plait, | 1170 feet below the same plane within a distance 
and ‘ broider,’ which means to adorn with needle- | of 21 miles; the fall being at the rate of 190 
work (mod. ‘embroider’), have no connexion in | feet per mile; and (6) the brook Kidron (Wady el- 
etymology or meaning (though they were often | Nahr), which, rising at the Virgin’s Fountain, E. 
confounded in the 16th cent.), yet most mod. edd. | of Jerusalem, at a level of about 2400 feet, enters 
of AV give ‘broidered ’ for ‘ broided’ in 1 Ti 2°. the Dead Sea through the remarkable gorge of 
J. HASTINGS. Mar Saba, at a level of 1300 feet below the same 
BROKENHEARTED.—Three words (mistakenly | plane; the total fall being at the rate of 264 feet 
spelt with hyphen in mod. edd. AV) are (1)| per mile. These examples will suffice to give some 
‘prokenfocted,’ Lv 2115, (2) ‘ brokenhanded,’ 9119) idea of the character of the brook channels to the 
(Ἴ;, 732.939, which Oxf. Heb. Lex. takes to mean | east of the ridge, or plateau, of Western Palestine. 
fracture of the leg and of the arm), and (3) | Some of those that enter the Jordanic depression 
‘brokenhearted,’ Is 61) (35-223), Lk 418 (συντετριμ- from the Moabite ee pass through remarkably 
μένος τὴν καρδίαν, exactly as LXX of Is 61}. For | deep channels, of which the Callirrhoé (Zerka’ 
the thought οἵ. Ps 3418 51” 10916 22, Pr 15%, Is 57° | Ma‘in) and the Arnon (Mojib) are examples. 
662, and see CONTRITE. J. HASTINGS. EK. HULL. 
BROOM, Job 30‘ RV.—See JUNIPER. 


BROTH, Jg 6 », Is 654.—See Foon. 


BROOCH, Ex 3522 RV.—See BRACELET, BUCKLE. 


BROOK (5n3).—There is no absolute distinction 
between a brook and a river, except as regards size, BROTHER.—See FAMILY, and BRETHREN. 
and this distinction will vary with each country. 
Perhaps the only stream in Palestine to which the | BROTHERLY LOVE.—Brotherly love (φιλαδελφία) 
term ‘river’ is applicable is the Jordan; but in the | is the love which Christians cherish for each other 
AV the term is applied to a few other streams | as ‘brothers.? The word ‘ brother’ has, according 
such as the Kishon (Jo 47 52; in 1 K 18” it is | to Grimm, four senses in the NT. It is (1) brother 
called a ‘ brook’), and the ‘River of Egypt’ AV | by natural birth, as in Mt 4'8; (2) member of the 
(Wady el-‘Arish), Nu 34°, is translated ‘ Brook of | same nation, as in Ro 93; (3) fellow-man, as in Mt 
Egypt,’ RV. 5nij has no proper Eng. equivalent, | 522 33, though it may be questioned whether the sense 
‘brook’ suggesting something too small. It cor- | is not in this passage and in Mt 7? fellow-citizen 
responds exactly to Wady. in the kingdom of God; and(4) fellow-Christian. 
Palestine, regarded in the widest sense of | The last sense is the prevailing and characteristic 
the term, is remarkable for its ‘brook’ courses. | one in the NT. The people who call God ‘ Father,’ 
Many of them, however, are now dry, or only | and Jesus ‘Lord,’ call each other ‘brother’ and 
occasionally contain water; but they testify by | ‘sister’ (Ja 21%, Ro 161). A collective name for the 
their depth and extent to the existence of a former | whole body from this point of view is ἀδελφότης, 
eriod when the rainfall was much greater than it | the brotherhood (1 P 5°). In 1 P 2” the com- 
is at the present day. This observation applies | mandment to honour all is followed by that to 
especially to the valleys of the Sinaitic peninsula | love the brotherhood. ‘The verb used in this case, 
and the great limestone plateau, known as the | and in most similar cases, is ἀγαπᾶν ; but the sub- 
Badiet et-Tih, extending from the southern limits | stantive for brotherly love is φιλαδελφία. It is the 
of the territory of Judah along the Bahr es-Saba | fundamental and all-inclusive duty of Christians 
to the Sinaitic mountains. Most of the ‘brooks’ of | as related to each other. It goes back to express 
Northern and Western Palestineare perennial( being | words of Christ, asin Jn 1335 ‘In this shall all men 
fed in dry weather by the springs which issue forth | know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
from the limestone strata or other permeable for- | to another.’ In St. John’s Epistles (1 Jn 9938: 310-14 
mation, such as the basaltic sheets of the Haurdn | 47-11-2051) it is made the criterion, both to Cliristians 
and Jaulin), and give rise to many fine streams, | themselves and to the world, of the reality of their 
of which the Hieromax (Yarmfk) is the most | faith, ‘we know that we have passed from death 
important. unto life, because we love the brethren.’ In St. 
estern Palestine. The brooks of the region | Paul’s earliest Epistle (1 Th 49) it is referred to 
lying to the west of the Jordan valley take their | as a thing which may be taken for granted among 
rise near the centre of the plateau in springs, and | Christians: ‘Concerning φιλαδελφία you have no 
thence descend to the shores of the Mediterranean | need that any one should write to you; for you 
on the one hand, or to the Jordan and Dead Sea on | yourselves are taught of God to love one another.’ 
the other. ‘The former commence with a rapid fall | In other words, it is an instinct of the new nature. 
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In the Epistle to the Romans (1910) 5 ὺ Paul bids Chris- 
tians in their brotherly love be φιλόστοργοι, z.e. love 
one another with the unforced natural affection of 
those who really are members of the same family. 
St. Peter in his first Epistle (133) makes φιλαδελφία 
ἀνυπόκριτος, ‘ undissembled brotherly love,’ the very 
end in view when believers sanctify their souls in 
obedience to the truth. To receive the divine 
message in the gospel is to consecrate the soul for 
a life ruled by love. The writer’s own fervid spirit 
inspires his words when he adds, ‘love one another 
from the heart ardently.’ In the second Epistle 
(17) φιλαδελφία and ἀγάπη are combined to com- 
plete the garland of Christian virtues. φιλαδελφία, 
the mutual love of Christians, is to be added to 
εὐσέβεια, since a religion which does not unite its 
devotees by bonds of reciprocal affection is fatally 
onesided ; and grad. is to be supplemented by 
ἀγάπη, the love of the members in the household 
of faith for each other, by a larger love which 
excludes none. Wherever there is fellowship of 
life there must be fellowship of love as well. The 
tie is as real between man and man as between 
Christian and Christian, but in the nature of 
things it cannot be soclose. Brotherly love will 
vary in its manifestations with the varying 
necessities of human life, but in He 13?? (‘Let 
φιλαδελφία continue,’ or ‘ abide’) two modes of its 
manifestation are urged which were specially 
important in NT times. The first is hospitality. 
This was the more to be enforced on the Hebrews, 
because they might be tempted even by surviving 
religious scruples to shut their doors on those who 
were really their brethren in Christ though aliens 
to their traditions. But its importance as an 
element in φιλαδελφία is shown also by such 
passages as 1 P 4%, Ro 12%, The other is assist- 
ance to persons enduring persecution for the 
gospel. The Hebrews are praised (He 6! and 
1055.) for what they have already done in this way; 
and here the duty is finally commended to them 
by the consideration that they themselves are also 
‘in the (a) body,’ and therefore hable to the same 
calamities, and possibly soon to need the same con- 
sideration. 
both these forms of brotherly love—hospitality and 
care of prisoners—is curiously illustrated in Lucian, 
De Morte Peregrint, § 12. 16. See Bleek on He 13}, 
J. DENNEY. 

BROWN is used only in Gn 30% 33.35.40 (J) to 
describe certain of Laban’s sheep (own, RV ‘ black’). 
See COLOURS. 


BRUIT.—Jer 10” ‘ the noise of the bruit is come’ 
(προ RV ‘rumour,’ Amer. RV ‘tidings’); and 
Nah 3” ‘all that hear the bruit of thee’ (so RV, 
Amer. RV ‘report,’ Heb. νεῷ. Both Heb. words 
from yoy to hear). B. occurs also 2 Mae 4539 ‘the 
Ὁ. thereof was spread abroad’ (φήμη, RV as AV); 
8’ ‘the Ὁ. of his manliness was spread everywhere’ 
(λαλιά, RV ‘his courage was loudly talked of 
everywhere’). In all these places b. (which is the 
Fr. bruit from bruire to make a noise, roar) means 
simply report. The word is pronounced as bruée, 
as indeed it was very often spelt. J. HASTINGS. 


BRUTE, BRUTISH.—‘ Brute beasts’ (2 P 9212, 
Jude v.!°) is a more forcible tr. than the ‘creatures 
without reason’ of RV, and it is an exact render- 
ing of the Gr. (ἄλογα ζώα ἢ) ; for ‘brute’ is from 
Lat. brutus heavy, dull, irrational. Cf. Lupton 
(1580), ‘more senselesse than the senselest or 
brntest beast in the world.’ In the Pref. to AV 
occurs ‘Bruit +-beasts led with sensuality.’ In 

* Lit. ‘senseless animals.’ In Ac 2527 (EV ‘ unreasonable’) 
pated is taken by Thayer and others in the sense of ‘contrary 
reason.’ 


t ‘Bruit’ was the spelling of AV ed. 1611 in 2 P 212, but 
brute ’ in Jude v.19, 


The actual devotion of Christians to © 


“bruise me’). 


2 P 212 Wyclif and Rheims NT have ‘ unreasonable 
beasts,’ Tindale, Cranmer, Geneva, and AV ‘ brute 
beasts’ ; but in Jude ν,19 while Wyclif and Rheims 
have ‘dumb beasts,’ ‘Tindale, Cranmer, and 
Geneva give ‘ beasts which are without reason.’ 
Brutish is given in Ps 948, Is 19", Jer 10% 14. 31 
51}, Ezk 21%! as tr. of the verb 1:3 bd‘ar ‘to be 
stupid’; and in Ps 49 99%, Pr 12! 307, to which 
RV adds Ps 73" as tr. of the noun 1 ya ba‘ar 
‘pbrutishness.’ The idea is thoughtless ignorance 
like that of beasts. J. HASTINGS. 


BUCKET.—See under Foon. 


BUCKLE, or rather brooch (πόρπη, fibula), on 
the same principle as a modern safety-pin, by 
which the over-garment or wrap (χλαῖνα, padla, 
sagum) was pinned at the shoulder. In the 
Rom. world presents often took the form of brooches 
(Plaut. Epid. v. i. 33; did. Glor. Iv. 1. 13), as 
presents of jewellery are made amongst us. The 
rewards for valour, distinguished service, ete.,in the 
Rom. army, took sometimes the shape of brooches 
(Arch. Epigr. Mitth. iil. p. 51), which came to 
resemble modern epaulettes and served as military 
decorations. In the Western Provinces of the 
Rom. Empire golden brooches were common, and 
have survived to our day in great numbers. In the 
Oriental Provinces, however, as appears from 
1 Mac 10% 1158 1444, only kings or king-priests were 
allowed the use of gold. This restriction of the 
use of gold (as of purple) is probably a survival of 
one of the ‘royal and priestly’ taboos, found all 
over the world. But, when taken up into the 
political system of the Empire, it produced a sort 
of Order of the Buckle, which may be compared 
with our Order of the Garter, though no myth was 
invented to account for the origin of the former. 

I’, B. JEVONS. 

BUCKLER (}29 mdgén).—The buckler was a round 
shield, small and easily carried, whereas the true 
shield, Heb. τς ginnah (= @upeds in Eph 61), was 
large and oblong, sometimes carried by a_ bearer 
(1 5 177), sometimes used as a screen behind which 
an archer might shoot against the defenders of a 
wall (Ezk 268, where the tr. should be ‘shall set up 
shields’). Polybius describes the shield as having 
a double framework of wood fastened together with 
clue and with a covering on the outer surface, first 
of linen and then of calf’s skin. It had also round 
the edge, above and below, an iron rim, so that it 
could mect sword-cuts from above, or again be 
fixed firmly against the ground without injury 
(Polyb. vi. 23. Cf. the rest of the passage (a) 
quoted under ARMOUR). 

It was this true shield, just described, which was 
carried by the legionaries, and to which St. Paul 
alludes: Eph 6' ‘the shield of faith.’ Cf. Ps 914 
‘His truth is a shield and a buckler’ RV, where, 
however, ‘buckler’ should be ‘enclosing-shield,’ 7775 
soherah, ἃ synonym of zinnah. God’s faithfulness 
meeting man’s faith makes man’s defence perfect. 

W. E. BARNES, 

BUFFET, a dim. from buff ‘a blow’ (still exist- 
ent in lind man’s buff), is (1) noun=a blow, as 
Jn 193 Wye. ‘thei gauen to hym bufiattis,’ and (2) 
verb=give blows, beat, as Pilgr. Perf. (1526) 259, 
‘When he was buffetted and beten for vs.’ In AV 
the verb only is used, and always as tr. of κολαφίζω 
(Mt 268, Mk 14%, 1 Co 44, 2 Co 127, 1 P 2”), which 
means to strike with the fist, a word found only in 
NT and later eccles. writers. RV gives ‘ buffet’ as 
tr. also of ὑπωπιάζω in 1 Co 957 “1 b. my body’ (AV 
‘keep under,’ RVm ‘ bruise’). The same word is 
tr ‘wear out’ in Lk 18° ‘ Lest she wear me oui by 
her continual coming’ (AV ‘weary me,’ RVm 
It is an extremely forcible word, 
literally ‘to give a blow beneath the eye’ (ὑπό and 
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jy), then ‘to beat black and blue.’ (See Expos. 
Times, vol. i. p. 243 ; and Plummer, Luke in loc.). 
J. HASTINGS. 
BUGEAN. — A descriptive epithet applied to 
Haman in Ad. Est 125 RV (AV has ‘ Agagite’). 
Not only in this passage, but in Est 3! 83 9, LXX 
reads Bovyaios for Heb. '238, but everywhere except 
in the Apocr. book RV retains the AV rendering 
Agagite. βουγαῖος occurs in Homer (Jd. xiii. 824, 
Od. xviii. 79) as a term of reproach=‘ bully’ or 
‘praggart.? Whether the Sept. intended it in this 
sense, or as a gentilic adjective, is wholly uncertain. 
See AGAGITE, HAMAN. J. A. SELBIE. 


BUKKI ('p2).—4. Son of Jogli, a prince of the 
tribe of Dan, and one of the ten men entrusted 
with the task of dividing the land of Canaan 
among the tribes of Israel (Nu 34°), 2. Son of 
Abishua and father of Uzzi, fifth in descent from 
Aaron in the line of the high priests through 
Phinehas (1 Ch 6%**!, Ezr 74). In 1 Es 82 he is 
called Boccas, for which Borith is substituted in 
2Es 1%. It is doubtful whether he ever filled the 
office of high priest, as the statements of Josephus on 
the point are contradictory (Anf. V. xi. 5, VIII. 1. 3). 

h.. ΔΜ. Boyp. 

BUKKIAH (:a:pa, full form of Bukki).—A Levite 
of the sons of Heman, and leader of the sixth band 
or course in the temple service (1 Ch 25%). 


BUL (5:3, BotA A, Bul, 1 K 6%8).—See Timer. 
BULL, BULLOCK, WILD BULL.—See CALF and 
Ox. BULRUSH.—See REED. 


BULWARK.—1. (=bole-work, i.e a defence 
made of the trunks of trees or of logs of wood) is 
the tr. of Heb. 5n Aé4l, ‘rampart’ (Is 261, $a ninin 
héméth wi-hél, ‘walls and rampart’; τεῖχος καὶ 
περίτειχος, LXX; murus ef antemurale, Vulg.). 
[saiah (/.c.) gives the paradoxical promise that 
God will appoint salvation, t.e. free space uncon- 
fined by walls (οἵ. for this meaning of ‘salvation,’ 
Ges. Vhes. s.v. yo'=Arab. wasi'a) to be Zion’s 
walls and bulwarks (cf. vv.7"4, open gates and trust 
in God commended). 

The fé (1 K 21% ‘rampart,’ RV) with its ditch 
("ia bér, Jer 41°) was, as the VSS show, an outer 
defence for the wall. Jerusalem had such a Aél 
(Ps 48%), but only, no doubt, on the side on which 
the walls, not being on the edge of a precipice, 
needed extra defence. At the present day there 
would be room for such a work only on the N. and W. 
The Psalmist (/.¢.), calls on the spectators to observe 
that not even the outer defences of Zion had been 
touched during the invasion of which he speaks. 

2. Bulwarks (Dt 20° x9 md€zér, and Ec 9% 
oisn mézédhim) are also the hasty defences raised 
by besiegers to protect themselves while attacking 
fortified places. Such defences were largely made 
of wood (Dt /.c.), and so were rightly called bul- 
warks, The ‘bank’ (Lk 19% χάραξ, ‘ palisade’ 
RVm) served the double purpose of shutting in the 
besieged and of defending the besiegers. 

W. E. BARNES. 


BUNAH (ans ‘ intelligence’).—A man of Judah, 


a son of Jerahmeel (1 Ch 2%), 


BUNCH is used of (1) a bundle of hyssop, 
Ex 1222 (aj:x=something tied together); (2) a 
cluster of raisins 28 161, 1 Ch 12% (pxy= something 
dried) ; and (3) a camel’s hump Is 308 (navaa, of un- 
certain origin). The last is the most original 
meaning of the Eng. word (which is also of nncer- 
tain origin): cf. Trevisa (1398), ‘A camell of 
Arabia hath two bonches in the backe’; and— 

‘This pois’nous bunch-back’d toad.’ 
Shaks. Rich. (IT. 1. iii. 246. 
J. HASTINGS. 


BUNNI (22, 33), Neh 9% 105 11%, but in each 
case perhaps the text is corrupt; cf. Bertheau- 
vyssel. See GENEALOGY. HI, A. WIITE. 


BURDEN.—1. In OT ‘burden’ is the term used 
(in AV and RV) to represent the Heb. xvo massa 
(fr. 83), both in the sense of a load, and in that of 
an utterance or oracle. In the latter case the 
rendering is supported by the ancient VSS (except 
the LXX, which has λῆμμα, ὅραμα, ὅρασις, etc.). It 
was partly determined by the fact that the pro- 
phecies of which it formed the title were mainly of 
a threatening character, the burden thus being the 
threats of punishment imposed upon the place or 
people concerned. But this translation is now 
generally abandoned. Some of the prophecies to 
which the word is applied are not comminatory. 
Thus, Zec 12 contains a promise of victory to 
Jerus. through the direct intervention of J” on 
behalf of His people. See also Zec 91, Pr 30: 31), 
the Eng. tr. in the two latter instances reversing 
their usual procedure, and rendering by prophecy 
(AV), oracle (RV, in text, and burden in m.). It 
is not surprising that the mass@ should so seldom 
have been other than denunciatory, when we 
remember the chief occasions and objects of Heb. 
prophecy. Jer 23% js intelligible only if we 
suppose that the prophets were accustomed to 
apply the word massa@ to their prophecies in the 
sense of oracle or utterance. ‘There the scoffers 
are reproved, sunply because they pervert the word 
and give it the meaning of burden. JJassd@, there- 
fore, sunply means something taken wp solemnly 
upon the hps (cf. Ex 23!, Ps 15° 164, 1.7]ς 36, and 
the repeated ‘took up his parable’ used of Balaam 
in Nu 23), in particular, a divine utterance or oracle. 
Although used of false oracles (La 2), it is not 
used of a merely human utterance except in Pr 
30! 31! (both doubtful); and even here, if the text 
is correct, a semi-divine precept is referred to. 

2. In N'T ‘ burden’ denotes the woes and troubles 
of this earthly life (φορτίον, Mt 11°°), the legal ordi- 
nances of the Pharisees (φορτία βαρέα, Mt 234), the 
difficulties in which the Christian may be involved 
in consequence of his having yielded to temptation 
(βάρη, Gal 67), and the load of personal responsi- 
bility, or, at all events, the difficulties and trials 
that are inseparable from the Christian life (φορτίον, 
Gal 65). The only other passage we need compare 
with these is He 12', where, instead of burden, we 
have in AV and RV weight (ὄγκος) ; the lit. mean- 
ing of the word is encumbrance, and connotes 
whatever prevents men from fully developing 
their spiritual nature. Various distinctions may 
be drawn between these words. Thus, βάρος and 
φορτίον in Gal 02 ὅ mean respectively a burden that 
may and ought to be got rid of, and one that must 
be borne (see Lightfoot). Again, ὄγκος suggests not 
so much weight as cumbrousness. But these dis- 
tinctions are of no great importance. 


J. MILLAR. 
BURGLARY.—See CRIMES. 


BURIAL in Bible lands followed speedily upon 
death. Aimong tle Jews of the Τὸ, at the present 
day burial takes place, if possible, within twenty- 
four hours of death. Mohammedans bury their 
dead the same day, if death takes place in the 
morning ; but ifin the afternoon or at night, not 
till the following day. Immediate burial was 
rendered necessary among the Jews of Canaan by the 
rapidity of decomposition in that climate, requirmg 
survivors, as in the case of Abraham on the death 
of Sarah, to bury their dead out of their sight (Gn 
231-4). The defilement to which contact with a 
dead body gave occasion (Nu 194°) was a further 
reason among the Jews for speedy burial. Lazarns 
was buried on the day of his death (Jn 11%), It 
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was expressly commanded (Dt 21° *) that the 
body of a man who had been hanged should not 
remain all night upon the tree, but should be buried 
that day ; and it may have been a sense of the 
awfulness of the judgment which had overtaken 
Ananias and Sapphira that hurried on the under- 
takers in their case (Ac 5!*"). It was in accordance 
with this provision of the Jewish law (cf. Dt 21° 
with Gal 3:15), as well as with the dictates of 
humanity, that Joseph of Arimathsza went to 
Pilate and begged the body of Jesus for burial on 
the day of the crucifixion (Mt 27°"*), 

Immediately the last breath was drawn, it was 
the duty of the oldest son, or, failing him, of the 
nearest relative present, to close the eyes of the 
dead (Gn 464). The mouth, too, was closed, and the 
eheekbones bound together (Jn 11). The kiss 
imprinted upon the lifeless form of the patriarch 
Jacob by Joseph as he ‘fell upon his father’s face 
and wept upon him’ (Gn 50), may point to no 
uniform custom, but only to a natural impulse of 
afleetion. At the ἘΣ πὶ day, when a Jew is 
drawing near his end, it is customary to bring in 
ten witnesses—an easy thing, as the house is 
usually full of friends waiting to raise the lamenta- 
tions which tell that the sufferer has passed away. 
The death is announced, as it was of old, bya tumult 
of lamentation and the weeping and wailing of 

rofessional mourners (Mk 5°"), [See MOURNING. 7 
Vhen death occurs, those who are present rend 
their clothes, and all water and leaven must be cast 
out of the house itself as well as out of the houses 
of the three nearest neighbours, the belief being 
that the Angel of Death wipes his sword in these 
two things. Offerings for the dead seem to have 
been forbidden under the Mosaic law (Dt 26%). 

The preparations for burial could scareely be, in 
the circumstances, of a very elaborate character. 
In the case of Ananias (Ae 5%), we read that ‘ the 
young men wrapped him round, and _ carried 
him out and buried him.’ What they did was 
likely this: they unfastened his girdle, and then 
taking the loose undergarment and the wide 
cloak whieh was worn above it, used them as a 
winding-sheet to cover the corpse from head_ to 
foot. But there was usually more ceremony. 
Combining various allusions which we find in the 
Gospels and the Acts, we learn that the corpse was 
washed (Ac 957), anointed with aromatic ointments 
(Jn 12? 199, Mk 10], Lk 241), wound in linen 
clothes with spices (Jn 19%, Mt 2759, Mk 15%, Lk 
23° ; cf. also To 12%, Sir 3815), hands and feet 
being bound with graveclothes and the face bound 
about with a napkin (Jn 11% 20%7). It would 
appear that in later times at least there was a 
confraternity of young men whose duty it was to 
attend to these proprieties on behalf of the dead (Ac 
56 82. Butit was, perhaps, only in cases like those 
mentioned in the references that they were called 
upon to act. It was on the loving hands of 
relatives and friends, and ordinarily of female 
friends, as in the passages referred to above, that 
these ministries devolved, among the Jews as 
among the Greeks. In fact, the practice among the 
Greeks, both by similarity and by eontrast, affords 
an interesting illustration. One not unfamiliar 
instance may be cited : Electra believing Orestes to 
be dead, and his ashes placed in the sepulchral urn 
(Sophoeles, Hlectra, 1136-1142), addresses him thus: 
‘Woe is me! These loving hands have not washed 
or decked thy corpse, nor taken up, as was meet, 
their sad burden from the flaming pyre. At the 
hands of strangers, hapless one, thou hast had | 
those rites, and so art come to us, a little dust in a 
narrow urn.’ These last words show the point of | 
eontrast. Burning of the dead, whieh was the 
eustom among the Greeks, was no part of Jewish 
practice. The Rom. historian Tacitus (Hist. v. 5) 


| the Jews that the dead did not cease to be. 


expressly notices that it was matter of piety with 
the Jews ‘ to bury rather than to burn dead bodies.’ 
The exeeptions (if they be exceptions, for the Heb. 
text 15 in dispute) were cases of emergency, the 
burning of the bodies of Saul and his sons by the 
men of Jabesh-gilead (1 5. 31/-*), althongh even 
then they buried their bones under the tamarisk at 
Jabesh, and David had them finally laid to rest in 
the sepulchre of Kish (2 S 21}*4); and the case 
supposed by the prophet (Am 6”) in the desolation 
which was to come upon Israel, when it may have 
been on account of pestilence and accompanying 
infection that burning was preferred. Burning was 
reserved for the living who had been found guilty 
of unnatural sins (Lv 204 21°) ; and Aehan and his 
family after having been stoned to death were 
burned with fire, and all their belongings (Jos 7%), 
When St. Paul speaks of giving his body to be 
burned (1 Co 13°), he accommodates his language to 
the Greeks of Corinth, to whom such a thing was 
familiar, and by whom such self-immolation would 
be understood. And as the burning praetised by 
the Greeks was no part of ordinary Jewish custom, 
neither was embalming as pace by the Egyp- 
tians, the cases of Jacob and Joseph (Gn 50? 35) being 
obviously special. Among the Assyrians the eorpse 
was arrayed for burial in the dress and ornaments 
and weapons that had been worn during life; and 
although the allusions are not clear, this may be 
referred to in certain passages of Scripture (1 5 2814, 
Is 14", Ezk 3277), Among the Jews and Mohamme- 
dans of the present day, the corpse is arrayed in the 
holiday apparel of former life. 

It was a great indignity for a corpse to remain 
unburied and become food for the beasts of prey 
(2 § 2120-31, I< 1377 14! 163 214, 27K ΟὟΤΟΣ 7 εἰ 
052 1416 163, zk 295, Ps 79%, Rev 11°), and uneovered 
blood cried for vengeance (Ezk 24°; ef. also Ezk 
3911-16), the idea being the same as among othe1 
peoples, that the unburied dead would not only 
inflict trouble upon his family, but bring defile- 
ment and a eurse upon the whole land. Even 
malefactors, as we have seen, were allowed the 


privilege of burial (Dt 2133. 3); and the denial of it 


to the sons of Rizpah gave occasion for the touchin 
story of her self-denying care of the dead (2 
212-11), It was an obligation binding upon all to 
bury the dead found by the way (To 118 28), 

The dead body was carried to the grave upon a 
bier or litter—Heb. mittah, a bed (2 S 351, ef. Lk 
74 and 2 Καὶ 132. The bier was a simple flat board 
borne on two or three staves by which the bearers 
carried it to the grave. Coffins were unknown 
among the Israelites, as they are among the E. Jews 
to this day; the coffin in which the embalmed 
remains ot Joseph were preserved being the only 
one mentioned in Scripture (unless Asa’s bed, 2 Ch 
1614, be another), and being in conformity, not with 
Jewish but Egyp. usage (Gn 50”; cf. Ex 13%, Jos 
2492), A procession of mourners, with professional 
mourning women leading the way, followed, who 
made the air resound with their lamentations (Ec 
12°, Jer 917, Am 516 See MouRNING). A funeral 
procession ainong the Jews at the present day 
always moves swiftly along the road, because there 
are supposed to be innumerable Shédim, or evil 
spirits, hovering about, and desirous to attack the 
soul, whieh is considered to be in the body until 
interment takes place and the eorpse is covered 
with earth. When the body is let down, the bier is 
withdrawn, and a heap of stones is piled over the 
shallow grave to preserve the dead from the depre- 
dations of hyzenas and jackals. It was the belief of 
There 
was a gathering place of the departed, commonly 
called Sheol among the Jews, and known also to the 
Greeks and Babylonians, where a kind of family 
life was preserved in the under-world. In accord- 
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anee with that belief, the dead were buried in the 
sepulchres of their fathers when it was at all 
possible. Machpelah was the family burying-place 
of Abraham and Sarah and their descendants 
and eonnexions (Gn 25! 49! 5015), although there 
were notable exceptions— Raehel being buried 
where she died on the way to Ephrath, which 1s 
Bethlehem (Gn 35! R) ; and Joseph in Shechem, the 
parcel of ground which Jacob bought of the sons of 
Hamor (Jos 24°"), Among the Israelites, all who 
possessed any land, or who eould ailord it, had 
their family tombs hewn out of the rock in the 
hillside, each sepulchre containing many niches for 
the reception of bodies. Many generations of a 
family could thus be placed in the ancestral tomb, 
and countless numbers of such tombs are to be 
found all over the country. Of this Machpelal 15 
the first example (Gn 23). Joshua was buried in 
the border of his inheritance at Timnath-serah 
(Jos 24°), Samuel was buried in his house at 
Ramah (1 8 251). Joab was buried in his own 
house in the wilderness (1 K 2%), In the days of 
the kingdom special mention is made of the 
burial of kings. Manasseh, king of Judah, was 
buried in the garden of his own house, in the 
garden of Uzza (2 K 2118); and of Amon, his son, it 
is said that he also was buried in his sepulchre in 
the garden of Uzza (2 K 21%), Josiah seems to 
have been buried in the same tomb as his father 
and grandfather (2 K 23°°), At the burial of some 
of the kings (Asa is singled out by the Chronicler 
for special notice, 2 Ch 1614) there was burning of 
aromatic wood and fragrant spices (Jer 345); but 
there were exceptions in the case of unpopular and 
wicked kings, of whom Jehoram, the son of 
Jehoshaphat, is specially mentioned (2 Ch 9115). Of 
Jehoiakim it was prophesied that there would be 
none to lament for him, and that he should be 
buried with the burial of an ass (Jer 22"), his dead 
body simply drafted out of sight and left to decay 
where it lay. 

The graves of the dead were variously made. 
They were sometimes simply dug in the earth, as 
in this country, and as, in fact, they are among the 
E. Jews at the present day. Sometimes natural 
eaves or grottoes were used as graves. And often 
they were hewn out in the rock, and provided, as 
we have seen, with gallcries and chambers. In 
times of oppression fugitives found shelter in these 
rocky tombs (Jg 67,1 S 138, He 11%); and in the 
time of onr Lord poor creatures possessed with 
demons took up their abode in them (Mk 573). The 
hills and valleys around Jerus. were honeycombed 
with these rock-hewn sepulchres of the dead. To 
the mouth of the sepulchral cave a stone was 
rolled to protect the remains deposited within from 
the ravages of wild beasts (Jn 1138, Mt 287). Tombs 
were sometimes very spacious. In Joseph’s tomb, 
where Jesus was laid, there was room for several 
persons (Mk 16!8). It is quite in accordance with 
this that we find in a famous passage of Ezk (ch. 
32), Sheol representcd as a vast burying-place, not 
of individuals, but of nations. The place of burial 
in NT times was outside the cities and villages 
(Lk 713, Jn 11*), and the instinct that seeks a quiet 
grave and the shade of trees for the resting-place 
of our dead influenced the choice of a burying-place 
in the earliest times (Gn 9317 358, 1 S 318, Jn 19%). 
There was public provision made for the burial of 
strangers (Mt 27’); and there was at Jerus. in the 
closing days of the monarchy a public burying- 
ground (Jer 26%), probably where it is to this day, 
between the city wall and the Kidron Valley. 

Besides the heaping of stones on ordinary graves 
for protection, stones and pillars were set up as 
memorials of the dead (zk 39%, 2 K 2817, where 
RV reads, ‘ What monument is that which I see?’ 
and the reference is not toa title or inscription, but to 
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a sepulchral pillar), Jacob set a pillar upon Rachel’s 
grave (Gn 35”), and Rachel’s tomb is a monument 
of her pathetie story to this day. On the 10ad 
from Engedi to Petra, on the crest where the first 
view of Mount Hor is obtained, is a conspicuous 
cairn, which we are told marks the burying-place 
of Aaron. There is no express mention of the 
Pyramids of Egypt in Scripture, but it is possible 
that ‘ the desolate places’ said by Job to have been 
built by kings and counsellors of the earth (Job 3") 
refer to them. Absalom’s grave in the wood of 
Ephraim had a heap of stones raised over it (28 
18/7); but this, asin the case of Achan (Jos 735), was 
not for honour, but for contumely. 

There is no religious service at funerals among 
the Jews of the E., and there is no indication that 
there was any in Bible times. There is little 
in their burial customs to indicate belief in a 
resurrection ; but the belief of a resurrection, as 
well as of a future life, obtains widely among the 
Jews in every land. At this hour thousands of 
Jewish graves on the sides of the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, where the Jews have come from all 
lands to be buried, bear witness to the belief that 
associates the coming of the Messiah with a blessed 
resurrection. They hold that Messiah will descend 
upon the Mt. of Olives, and will pass through these 
resting-places of the dead as He enters in glory the 
oly City. 
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BURIER, a very old word for grave-digger, 1s 
found in Ezk 3915 “ till the buriers have buried it in 
the Valley of Hamon-gog,’ where it was introduced 
by the Wyclifite version of 1382. J. HASTINGS. 


BURNING.—See BURIAL, CREMATION, CRIMES, 
SACRIFICE. 


BURNING BUSH.—In the account of the call of 
Moses, given by the prophetic narrative of the 
Pent. (JE), the Angel of J” is represented as 
appearing to Moses ‘in a flame of fire out of the 
midst of a bush,’ Ex 3°4. The word for bush in 
the original (735) 15 found only in this passage and in 
the reference thereto in Dt 33. Its derivation is 
unknown, and we have no means of ascertaining 
what speeies of shrub is referred to. See BUSH. 

The expression used by our Lord in the parallel 
passages Mk 12%, Lk 2051 ἐπὶ τοῦ (τῆς) βάτου, illus- 
trates the then current method of referring to 
passages of the Scriptures, the reference in this 
case being to the section of the Torah or Pent. in 
which the incident of the burning bush is related 
(cf. Ro 112 ‘in Elias’). Hence the RV rendering : 
‘in the place concerning the bush.’ 

A. R. 5. KENNEDY. 

BURNT-OFFERING.—See SACRIFICE. 


BURST, BURSTING.—1. Of the death of Judas 
it is said (Ac 118) that ‘falling headlong, he burst 
asunder in the midst.’ The verb ὑχὰ ‘b. asunder’ 
(Adoxw) is always in classical Gr. (this is 1ts only 
occurrence in NT or LXX) used of making a loud 
noise, ‘to crack’; here it is bursting accompanied 
with noise. 2. In Pr 3” ‘thy presses shall b. out 
with new wine’ (y2, RV ‘ overflow’), ‘b. out’ is 
used ‘hyperbolically, as a strong expression for 
to be exuberantly full,’ acc. to Oxf. ng. Dict., 
which has found only another example (without 
‘out ’)—Homilies (1563) ‘ thy presses shall Ὁ. with 
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new wine.’ But ef. the common phrase ‘ready to 
b.,’ and Sir 19” ‘If thou hast heard a word, let it 
die with thee; and be bold, it will not b. thee.’ 
3. Bursting in Is 30, ‘there shall not be found 
in the b. of it a sherd to take fire from the 
hearth,’ has the obsol. sense of ‘breaking into 
fragments’ (Heb. inazp2 ‘in the breaking up,’ 
abstr. for coner.; Vulg. de fragmentis equs ; KV 
‘among the pieces thereof’). Cf.— 
‘You will not pay for the glasses you have burst ?’ 

Shaks. Zam. of the Shrew., Induc. i. 8. 

J. HASTINGS. 
BUSH (πῆρ séneh, βάτος, rubus).—The etymology 
of this word sheds no light on the kind of bush 
in which J” appeared to Moses (Ex 85.3.2, Dt 
331%), It undoubtedly refers to a thorny shrub. 
Gesenius seems to imply that there is a connexion 
between it and senna. Thisis, however, not so, as 
the senna plant is not thorny, and is too insignifi- 
cant a bush (not more than 2 to 3 ft. high) to have 
been chosen for the theophany. The translation 
βάτος, in the LXX, gives the opinion of the 
scholars of that time in favour of the bramble 
(Rubus, blackberry). J2ubus discolor, W. et Nees, 
erows everywhere in Pal. and Syria. 2. tomen- 
tosus, Borckh., grows in Syria and northward ; its 
var. collinus, Boiss., grows along the coast of Pal. 
and Syria, and in the lower mountains. A bush 
of this has been planted by the monks of the 
convent of St. Catherine in Sinai, in the rear of 
the chapel of the burning Bush, and testifies to 
their opinion that this was the bush in question. 
But Rubus has not been found wild in Sinai, which 
is south of its range, and climatically unsuited to it. 
The following are among the thorny shrubs 
which grow in Sinai: — Capparis spinosa, L. ; 
C. galeata, Fres.; Ochradenus baccata, D. C.; 
Zizyphus Spina-Christi, L.; Acacia Nuotica, Del.; 
A, tortilis, Hayne; A. Seyal, Del. Any one of these 
shrubs or small specimens of the trees, which often 
assume a bushlike form, would answer the ety- 
mological and other requirements of séneh. The 
attempt to establish a connexion between sénech 
and sant, the classical Arab. name for Acacia, 1s 
not defensible on philological grounds. Itis better to 
regard the term as indefinite, meaning a thorn bush, 

and not attempt to identify it. G. E. Post. 


BUSHEL.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


BUSYBODY.—To express an individual, ‘ body ’ 
was used early with a tinge of compassion, as 
Coverdale’s tr. of Ps 141 ‘The foolish bodyes saye 
in their hertes: Tush, there is no God.’: This is 
the sense the word has in ‘ busybody,’ of which the 
earliest example is Tindale’s tr. (1526) of 1 P 45 ‘a 
b. in other men’s niatters,’ which Cranmer, Geneva, 
and AV retained, but RV has changed into 
‘meddler’ (Gr. ἀλλοτριεπίσκοπος, an overseer 
(bishop) of other men’s affairs : the word is found 
nowhere else). ‘Busybody’ is found also in 
1 Ti 5% (Gr. περίεργος, taken up with trifles ; the 
neut. τὰ περίεργα is used in Ac 19%, AV and RV 
‘curious arts’; Page, ‘things better left alone, 
not meddled with’); and in 2 Th 3" (περιεργάζομαι, 
the verb from eplepyos). J. HASTINGS, 


BUT.—The archaic uses are few: 4. Lk 98 ‘We 
have no more but five loaves’ (RV ‘than’). Cf. 
T. Beard (1597), ‘It was no sooner said but done.’ 
The same Gr, (οὐ πλείων ἢ) is tr? by ‘but’ alone in 
Ae 24" “there are yet but twelve days since I went 
up’ (RV ‘not more than’). 2. Nu 9255 ‘Go with 
the men; but only the word that I shall speak 
unto thee, that thou shalt speak,’ a stronger 
‘only’ (px, tr simply ‘but’ in Nu 238 ‘thou 
shalt see but the utmost part of them’). 3. Gn 
2176 ‘neither yet heard I of it, bunt to-day.’ The 


mod. expression would be ‘until,’ but the Heb. 
(63) means ‘ except.’ J. HASTINGS. 


BUTLER.—While the modern sense of this word 
is that of a superior servant in the houses of the 
wealthy, whose work is to superintend general 
domestic affairs, its derivation from the French 
word Joutillicr, and its original meaning, indicate 
the special oflice of offering wines and drinks at 
the meals of the rich, and during entertainments. 
It is in this latter sense that it is used in Gn 40! 
and 41°, and the ΠΡ)». word (apyn he who gives to 
drink) is thus tr. elsewhere cupbearer (Neli 14, 
1K 10°, and 2Ch 935. (See CUPBEARER. ) 


J. WORTABET. 
BUTTER.—See Toop. 


BUZ (nz).—1. The second son of Nahor and 
Mileah, and nephew of Abraham (Gn 227), Elihu, 
one of the friends of Job (Job 322), is called a 
Buzite, and may have belonged to a tribe of that 
naine against which judginents are denounced by 
Jeremiah (Jer 25”), This tribe, being mentioned 
along with Dedan and Tema, seems to be located 
in Arabia Petriea, and it is possible that in early 
times it had migrated thither from Mesopotamia. 
2. A man of the tribe of Gad (1 Ch 512. 

R. M. Boyp. 

BUZI ('ns).—The father of the prophet Ezekiel 
(ch. 1%), and consequently a member of the priestly 
house of Zadok. Of the man himself nothing is 
known. Jewish writers were led to identify him 
with Jeremiah, partly by a supposed connexion of 
the name with a verb meaning ‘despise,’ and 
partly by a theory that when the father of a 
prophet is named it is to be understood that he 
also was a prophet. This view is referred to with 
apparent approval by David Kimchi: ‘In the 
Jerus. Targ. [he is called] Ezekiel the prophet, 
the son of Jeremial: the prophet; and Jeremiah 
is ealled Buzi, because [the people] despised him’ 
(Comm. ad loc.). J. SKINNER. 


BUZITE (12, LXX Boutirns).—See Buz. 


BY was originally an adverb, meaning near, and 
became a prep. through a change in the order of 
words; thus, ‘the folk him by stood’ (by-stood), 
‘the folk stood him by,’ ‘the folk stood by him.’ 

1. In this orig. sense ‘ by’ is of freq. occurrence ; 
venerally in OT as tr. of dyy, as Neh 43 ‘Now 
Tobiah the Ammonite was by him’; Pr 8” ‘When 
he appointed the foundations of the earth, then I 
was by him’; Ezk 1 ‘When the living creatures 
went, the wheels went by them’ (RV ‘ beside’) ; 
or of ny, as Ezk 43° ‘their threshold by (nx) my 
thresholds, and their post by (5yx, RV ‘ beside’) 
my posts’; or of oy, as Gn 354 ‘the oak which was 
by Shechem,’ 1 Ix 1° ‘Adonijah slew sheep... by 
(ny) the stone of Zoheleth, which is by (?xx RV 
‘beside’) En-rogel’; or of 729 (Ἴ5}), as Dt 5% 
‘stand thou here by me.’ In NT the Gr. is παρὰ, 
as Lk Θ᾽ «Jesus... took a child, and set him by 
him’ (παρ᾽ ἑαυτῷ, IV ‘by his side’); or πρός, as 
Mk 114 ‘found the eolt tied by the door’ (RV ‘at’). 
In this sense ‘by’ is the frequent accompaniment 
of certain verbs, as go, Ps 1298 ‘they which go 
by’; stand, 1 K 1359 ‘the ass stood by it, the lion 
also stood by the carcase’ (both >yx); δὐέ, Neh 2% 
‘the queen also sitting by him’; dwell, Neh 4} 
‘the Jews which dwelt by them’; se¢, Lk 9” as 
above (for ‘set by’=esteem, see SET); lay, 1 Co 
16? ‘let every one of you lay by him’ (παρ᾽ ἑαυτῷ). 
Evidently of the same meaning also is ‘by’ in the 
phrases ‘by the sea side’ Mt 13'; ‘by a river side’ 
Ac 168; ‘by the highway side’ Mk 10*; and ‘by 
the way side’ Mt 134 (all παρά). Then the word 
‘side’ gets dropped, and we have the phrase ‘ by 


BY 
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the way,’ very eommon in Eng. of the 17th cent. 
and earlier ; as Dt 1159 ‘by the way where the sun 
goeth down’ (777 "12y); Lk 10% ‘salute no man by 
the way’ (κατὰ τὴν ὁδόν, RV ‘on the way’); Sir 8:5 
‘Travel not by the way with a bold fellow’ (ἐν ὁδῷ, 
RV ‘in the way’); cf. 2 P 3! ‘by way of remem- 
brance’ (ἐν ὑπομνήσει, RV ‘by putting you in re- 
membrance’); and Shaks. Jul. Ces, τι. 1. 218— 
‘Now, good Metellus, go along by him,’ 

where Pope, mistaking the phrase, changed ‘by’ 
into ‘to,’ and was followed by other early editors. 
In the same drama (II. i. 161) Shaks. puts a play 
upon the word into the mouth of Antony, who says 
to Cesar’s murderers— 


‘No place will please me so, no mean of death, 
As here by Cesar and by you cut off.’ 


2. In such a phrase as ‘go by the way’ (e.g. 
Job 2139 ‘Have ye not asked them that go by the 
way ?’) the way is in a sense the means, and this is 
believed to have led to the extensive use of ‘by’ 
as the prep. introducing the means, instrument, or 
origin. For this purpose ‘by’ is the tr. of many 
Heb. and Gr. expressions, and there is no part of 
the Eng. Bible where we are so liable to be led 
astray, either by an archaism (of which one notable 
example will be referred to), or by a mistrans- 
lation (of which many examples might be given). 
The danger is greatest in NT’, because of the 
number and variety of the Gr. preps., and also 
because these Gr. preps. are often aflected by the 
Hebrew. The Revisers have rendered an incal- 
culable service by their watchful care in trans- 
lating the preps. ; and even when they have not 
been bold enough to disturb familiar but mislead- 
ing renderings, they have nearly always indicated 
the correct tr. in the margin. Thus in Jn 15:1 
‘All things were made by him,’ ‘The world was 
made by him’ (AV, RV, but RVm through, Gr. 
δι᾿ αὐτοῦ) : while in He 67 ‘herbs meet for them by 
whom it is dressed’ (even AVm gives ‘for whom,’ 
RV text ‘for whose sake,’ Gr. δι ots). The most 
important and treacherous archaism is the use of 
‘by,’ which now denotes the agent, to express the i7- 
strument, the agent being expressed by ‘of.’ Thus 
we read, Mt 4! ‘Then was Jesus led up of the 
Spirit (ὑπὸ τοῦ πνεύματος) into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil’ (ὑπὸ τοῦ διαβόλου); but in 
v.4 Man shall not live by bread alone’ (ἐπ᾿ ἄρτῳ) ; 
again in 2” ‘being warned of God in a dream’; 
but v.2 ‘which was spoken by the prophets’ (διὰ 
τῶν προφητῶν, the prophets being the channel 
of communication, RVm ‘through the prophets’). 
Lightfoot (Fresh Revision of NT, pp. 132 ff.) 
emphasizes the importance of this distinction, 
pointing out that it affects the doctrines of In- 
spiration and the Person of Christ. ‘ Wherever 
the sacred writers have occasion to quote or to 
refer to OT, they invariably apply the prep. did, 
as denoting instrumentality, to the lawgiver, or 
the prophet, or the psalmist, while they reserve 
ὑπό, aS signifying the primary motive agency to 
God himself’; thus Mt 153 ‘that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet’ | 
(ὑπὸ [τοῦ] κυρίου διὰ τοῦ προφήτου, RV ‘by the Lord | 
through the prophet’). Again, ‘the prep. which | 
is especially applied to the office of the Divine | 
Word is διά.᾽ But here we have to deal with not | 
only an archaic meaning of the prep. ‘by,’ but | 
also with a capricious use of it in the AV. Thus 
Jn 1%10* All things were nade by him,’ ‘The world 
was made by him’ (both δι᾿ αὐτοῦ) ; ν.Ἷ ‘that all 
men through him might believe’ (δι᾿ αὐτοῦ), and v.!? | 
‘grace and truth came by Jesus Christ’ (διὰ Ἰησοῦ | 
Χριστοῦ). The fact is that about 1611 the word | 
‘by’ was losing its special sense of instrumentality, | 
and there are a few clear examples of its employ- 
ment to express the primary source or agent, as 


a 


| © paths’). 


Mt 22%! ‘have ye not read that which was spoken 
unto you by God?’ (ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ) where all the 
previous versions have ‘of God.’ (See OF.) 

3. ‘Two by two,’ ‘three by three,’ means two 
beside two, three beside three. But in older Eng. 
these phrases were frequently shortened; thus 
1 Co 1457 ‘let it be by two (κατὰ δύο) or at most by 
three’; Lk 91 ‘by fifties in a eompany’ (RV ‘in 
companies, about fifty each’); so 1 K 54 ‘b 
eourses,’ 2 Καὶ 53 ‘by companies.’ And this idea of 
nearness is present in certain fig. expressions of 
time, as 1 ὃ. 25” ‘if Ε leave of all that pertain to 
him by the morning light’; Ex 22° ‘by that (=by 
the time that) the sun goeth down’; even in the 
phrase ‘by the space of,’ where the meaning is 
during, as Ac 131 ‘by (RV ‘for’) the space of 
forty years.’ 

4, As nearness suggests comparison, such ex- 
pressions as ‘set by,’ ‘set hight by’ are easily under- 
stood. (See Set.) But from this, ‘by’ came to be 
used after verbs of thinking, knowing, etc. in the 
sense of ‘about,’ as Shaks. All's Well, v. iii. 237— 


‘By him, and by this woman here, what know you?’ 


Then this passed into the meaning of against, of 
which there is a probable* example in 1 Co 44 ‘1 
know nothing by myself’ (RV ‘against myself’). 
Cf. Foxe, Book of Martyrs: *Thou hast spoken 
evil words by the queen...’ ‘No man living upon 
earth can prove any such things by me’; Sander- 
son, Works, il. 37, ‘Far be it from us to judge 
men’s hearts, or to eondemn men for that we know 
not by them.’ J. HASTINGS. 


BY AND BY.—In earlier versions ‘ by and by’ is 
the usual tr. of εὐθύς or εὐθέως, as it then con- 
sistently meant imediately. Thus Latimer in 
one of his sermons says, ‘the clapper brake, and 
we could not get it mended by and by; we must 
tarry till we can have it done. It shall be mended 
as shortly as may be.’ But about 1611 this 
meaning was passing away.t ‘The inveterate pro- 
crastination of men,’ says Trench, ‘had caused it 
to designate a remoter term; even as ‘‘ presently ” 
does not any longer mean ‘‘at this present,” but 
‘in a little while.”’ So AV retains ‘by and by’ 
only in four places, Mt 137 (εὐθύς, RV ‘straight- 
way’), Lk 17’ (εὐθέως, RV ‘straightway’), 21° 
(εὐθέως, RV ‘immediately ἢ, Mk 6” (ἐξαυτῆς, RV 
‘forthwith ’). J. HASTINGS. 


BYWAY.—Only Jg 5® ‘the travellers walked 
through byways’ (nidprpy ninis; AVm and RVm 
‘crooked ways,’ which is Coverdale’s tr. Moore 
points out that both words are in Mishnic Heb. 
used tropically of tortuous conduct; but he be- 
lieves that here the first word, ninqx, is crroneously 
repeated from the preceding line to the detriment 
of both the poetical expression and the rhythm ; he 
translates ‘those who travelled the roads went by 
roundabout paths’). In Eng. as in Heb. the word 
signifies, not a side road mercly, but a secret path, 
a path to take in seeking to escape observation. 
Thus Spenser, F.Q. 1. 1. 28— 

‘That path he kept which beaten was most plaine, 
Ne ever would to any bye-way bend.’ 
Hence the transition was casy to tortuous conduct, 
as Coverdale’s tr. of Is 57)7 ‘he turneth him self, 
and foloweth ye bywaye of his owne hert.’ 

RV introduces ‘bypaths’ in Jer 1815 (niam, AV, 

J. KLASTINGS. 


* Probable, for this meaning of ‘ by,’ though never common, is 
clearly made out; but the Gr. being ἐμαυτῷ (Vulg. mihi) one is 
not certain that Tindale, whom the others follow, did not miss 
the meaning, and translate tle word as an instrumental dative. 

| Tindale and the Gen. Bible have ‘by and by’ in many places 
in which AV has ‘immediately.’ Thus Mk 191 ‘the fever for- 
soke hir by and by’ (Wyc. ‘anoon,’ Rhem, ‘incontinent,’ but 
Cov. and the rest as AV); so 912 45, Lk 64, Jn 621, etc. 
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C.—This symbol is used in critical notes on the | Asher on the border of Zebulun. The district was 
Text of OT and NT to indicate the readings of the | ceded by Solomon to Tyre. Prob. the large village 
Codex Ephraemi Syri rescriptus in the National | Kadzl E. of Acco. See SIVP, vol. i. sheet v. 
Library at Paris. The MS is assigned to the 5th C. R. CONDER. 
cent. Tischendorf, on somewhat slender grounds, CAESAR (Kaitcap),—This name was adopted by 
suggests Egypt as its birthplace. In the 6th cent. | Octavius, subsequently known as Augustus, after 
the NT was carefully revised by the first corrector | the death of his uncle Julius Cesar, and passed on 
(C?). In the same or in the succeeding century | to his successors as the official designation of the 
some changes were introduced in the OT (C*).| Roman ecmpcrors, until the third century A.D., 
Tischendorf hazards a conjecture that during this | when it came to be used for the junior partners in 

eriod of its history the MS was in [alestine. | the government, in distinction from the title 

y the 9th cent., at any rate, it had found its way | Augustus, which was reserved for the supreme 
to Constantinople, and there the NT came into the | rulers. No name was ready at hand to describe 
hands of a second corrector (C*) who revised the | the unique office of the real autocrat in a nominal 
MS for liturgical use. republic. While the word ‘king’ was hated at 

In the 12th cent. the MS must have been taken | Rome on account of its associations with the 
to pieces, the separate sheets of vellum sponged | legendary history of the city, and despised by the 
over to obliterate the original writing, and then a | victorious generals who were familiar with it as the 
certain number of the sheets used again to receive | title of defeated Oriental rulers, the fame of Julius 
a Greek translation of some works of Ephraim | Cesar suggested the usc of his name by his heir. 
the Syrian. Hence its description as a codex) The following Cesars fall within NT times :-— 


rescriptus or palimpsest. After the fall of Con- | Augustus : . B.C. 31-A.D. 14, 
stantinople in 1453 the MS was taken into Italy, Tiberius . : . A.D, 14-37. 
and finally passed into the hands of Catherine de Gaius (Caligula) . ,, 37-41. 
Medici. At her death it became the property of the Claudius . : ,.,, 41-54 
French Royal Library. Its real value was ποῦ recog- Nero ; : », 54-68 
nised at first. It was not till the end of the 16th Galba : ~ 5. +~+98-69. 
: ee 9: 
In 1716 Bentley set Wetstein to work at a syste- Vitellius . Σ ἽΝ 00. 
matic collation. In 1834 the MS was chemically Vespasian : » 55 69-79 
treated to intensify the ancient writing—on the Titus ; - 95 (enous 
whole with good efiect. Still the task of deciphering Domitian : 81--90. 
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Four of these are referred to in NT, viz. 
Augustus (Lk 9), Tiberius (Lk 31), Claudius (Ac 
1138 182), Nero (Ph 47, 2 Ti 4!%1"), Augustus was 
ruling when Jesus Christ was born, and continued 
to rule until He was about eighteen years of age ; 
Tiberius was emperor during the remainder of His 
tine of obscurity, His public ministry, His death and 


the faded letters calls for extraordinary patience 
and skill; and ‘Tischendorf deserves unstinted 
praise for the edition that he published (Leipzig 
1843 and 1845) as the result of ten months’ hard 
work in the Library at Paris. 

The MS contains at present 209 leaves, written 
in single columns: 64 contain fragments of Job, 
Proverbs, Eccles., Wis. of Sol., Sirach, and Canticles; | resurrection. Although our Lord accepted the title 
145 contain large portions (not quite two-thirds of | of king (Jn 18%”), and admitted that He was the 
the whole) of NT, including fragments from every | Messiah (Mk 8”: %, Jn 435. °°), He never came into 
book except 2 Jn and2 Th. The Ammonian sec- | conflict with the political claims of the ruling 
tions are marked in the margin of the Gospels, and | Cesar. The Gospel record mentions only one 
the list of chapters at the beginning of St. Luke | occasion on which He touched on those claims, and 
and St. John are preserved. There are no indica- | on that occasion it was because they had been 


cent. that the older writing attracted attention. Otho : 
| 


tions of chapters in the other books of the NT. | forced on His notice (Mk 121"). The coin for which 
Hort has shown that there is reason to believe | He then called was a denarius with the image and 
that Rev was transcribed from a separate exemplar, | lezend of Tiberius upon it (see MONEY), and His 
consisting of about 120 small leaves (Jntr. p. 268). | judgment was to the effect that the acceptance of 

J. Ο. F. MURRAY. this coin by the Jews was a sign that the 

C.—A symbol used in criticism of Hex. by | admitted the Roman rule over them, under whic 
Dillmann to signify the work of the Jahwist (J); | circumstances they were morally bound to render 
by Schultz for that of the Elobist (1). See | Cesar his dues, not forgetting the dues of God. In 


HEXATEUCH. the Fourth Gospel the Jews threaten Pilate with 
a charge of disloyalty to Cesar (Tiberius), and 
CAB.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. describe the claims of Jesus to be a king as 


amounting to sedition against Cesar; and the 

CABBON (j\22), Jos 15*°.—A town of Judah near | priests, who represent the ancient aristocratic 
Eglon. The name has not been recovered. rulers of Israel, expressly declare that they have 
no king but Cesar (Jn 19!%}5), Caligula is not 

CABIN is used once in AV in the obsol. sense of | referred to in the NT. His time coincides with 

a prison cell, Jer 3716 ‘ When Jeremiah was entcred | the early ministry of St. Paul. Aquila and 
into the dungeon, and into the cabins’ (nviq [all], | Priscilla are ataied to have come from Italy to 
something vaulted, from πὴ to bend; AVm, RV | Corinth in consequence of a decree of Claudius 
‘cells’). The word is rare in this sense, but in | (the fourth Cesar) banishing all Jews from Rome 
frequent use for a hermit’s cell, as Caxton, Chron. | (Ac18?. See CLAUDIUS). Since Nero was in power 
Eng. ccliv. 329, ‘They put hym in a Cabon and his | when St. Paul was arrested at Jerusalem, it was to 
chapelyne for to shryue hym.’ J. TASTINGS, him that the apostle, as a Roman citizen (Ac 22?” 38) 
appealed from the local tribunal at Czesarea (Ac 

CABUL (0123), Jos 19”, 1 K 9%.—A town of | 259-12), The right of appeal to Cesar was allowed 
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to citizens, but not to provincials (Pliny, “pis. x. 
96 (al. 97); Schiirer, H/P 1. ii. p. 59; Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht, 3rd ed. pp. 255-257). ‘The Apoc. appears 
to contain frequent obscure allusions to the Ceesars, 
and especially to Nero, one passage (Rev 17’) 
seeming to point to the first seven emperors, and 
in such a way as to suggest that the book must 
have been written under the sixth (Galba). 


LITERATURE.—Dion Cassius, Suetonius, Tacitus; Capes, The 
Early Empire; Merivale, History of the Romans under the 
Empire; Duruy, History of Rome (ed. by Mahaffy); H. Schiller, 
Geschichte der rémischen Kaiserzeit; Hertzberg, Geschichte des 
romischen Kaiserreiches. W. F. ADENEY. 


C/ESAR’S HOUSEHOLD. — This phrase occurs 
with a mark of emphasis in the salutations sent 
from St. Paul’s friends at Rome to the Church at 
Philippi, where we read, ‘All the saints salute you, 
especially they that are of Cesar’s household (μάλιστα 
δὲ of ἐκ τῆς Kaloapos οἰκίας, Ph 453. The domes or 
familia Cesaris included the whole imperial house- 
hold, and extended to the attendants of the emperor 
in the provinces as well as at Rome. Lightfoot 
gives a list of some of these, from which it is 
evident that the phrase contains no indication of 
the rank of the persons to whom it refers. They 
may have been courtiers of high position; the 
execution of Titus Flavius Clemens, a man of 
consular rank and cousin to the emperor, and the 
banishment of his wife Flavia Domitilla, the 
emperor’s niece, and her daughter Pontia, by 
Domitian, for the vague crimes, contemtissiniue 
inertice (Suet. c. 15), atheism (ἀθεότης), and in- 
clination to Jewish customs (Dion. Cass. lxvil. 14), 
have suggested the probable opinion that these 
people were Christians. Still, most probably in 
the time of St. Paul the Christian members of the 
imperial household were slaves, or freedmen of 
humble position. The apostle’s association with 
the soldiers who guarded him may have led to the 
introduction of the gospel to the palace attendants, 
although the statement that the prisoners were 
put under the Pretorian guard (Ac 2816 AV) is 
absent from the best MSS. The imperial house- 
hold must have constituted so large a proportion of 
the population of Rome that there is nothing sur- 
prising in the fact that some of its members came 
into contact with Christian teachers. The interest- 
ing fact is that converts were won from so frightful 
a circle of dissoluteness as the court of Nero 
(Suetonius, Nero, 28, 29). The names of a number 
of the imperial attendants of this period having 
been recovered from sepulchral monuments among 
the columbaria in the neighbourhood of the Appian 
Way, Lightfoot pointed out the identity of some 
of these names with several that occur in the 
list of salutations in Ro 16, viz. Amplhias, Urbanus, 
Stachys, Apelles, Narcissus, Tryphzna, Tryphosa, 
eeirobas (Patrobius), Philologus, Julia (Julius). 
The probability that the last chapter of Ro is 
really part of an Ep. to the Ephesians deprives 
these coincidences of their supposed value. Most 
of the names are not uncommon. 


LITERATURE.—Lichtfoot, Philippians, n. on ‘Cesar’s House- 
hold’; Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul, ch. xxvi.; Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Trav. Ὁ. 353; Weizsicker, Apost. Age (Eng. tr.), 
ii. 132, W. F. ADENEY. 


CAESAREA (Kaicapela), Ac 101-324 218 0355. 8. The 
city N. of Jaffa, on the seashore, orig. called Strato’s 
Tower, rebuilt by Herod the Great, the capital of 
Judea under the Procurators, and where St. Paul 
was imprisoned. It was famous for its port, which 
Josephus compares with the Pireus, though the 
latter was very inuch larger (Ant. XV. ix. 6). The 
present ruins include the walls of the ancient city, 
and within them those of a much smaller town 
of the twelfth cent., with walls rebuilt in the 
thirteenth by St. Louis. The cathedral, of which 
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only foundations remain, appears to stand on the 
site of the temple raised by Herod to Augustus 
(loss -An¢, XV. 1x26; Wars, 1. xxi. 7). “On the s,, 
outside the medieval town, are ruins apparently of 
a large theatre close to the shore. On the Εἰ. is a 
cursus, with a fine goal of granite, now overthrown. 
Two aqueducts from Carmel brought the waters of 
the Zerka, or Crocodile River, to the city. They are 
Rom. work, with round arches, running over the 
swamps, and a tunnel through the clitis, with rock- 
cut staircases descending in wells. A few Bosnian 
colonists have houses in the ruins. Czesarea was a 
bishopric from the fourth to the thirteenth cent. 
A.D., of which the most celebrated bishop was 
Eusebius. In NT times it had a mixed population, 
and conflicts between the Jews and their fellow- 
citizens were frequent. Onthe outbreak of the great 
war, the Jewish population was massacred (Jos. 
Wars, 11. xviii. 1, VIL viil. 7; Schiirer, HJP τι. 1. 
86f.). It was also the scene of a Moslem massacre 
when taken by the Crusaders in A.D. 1101. For full 
account, and plans of the ruins, see SIVP, vol. 11. 
sheet x. See also Neubauer, Géog. Talm. s.v. 


C. R. CONDER. 

CAASAREA PHILIPPI (Katcapela ἡ Φιλίππου, 
‘Cesarea of Philip’).—It was so named to dis- 
tinguish it from Cesarea Palestina on the sea- 
coast. It possibly appears in the OT as Baal- 
gad, but its history for us begins with Herod the 
Great. (For suggested identification with Dan, 
see Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 480.) 

No spot in Palestine can compare with this in 
romantic beauty. It stands on a triangular 
terrace 1150 ft. above sea-level, cut off from 
Hermon by Wady Khashabeh, and bounded on the 
S. by Wady Za‘areh. Abundant water produces 
luxuriant vegetation, fertile fields stretch away 
to westward, while groves of stately poplars, great 
oaks, and lowlier evergreens surround the place 
with perennial charm. The fortress Kal'at es- 
Subeibeh, or Kal'at Banias, crowns the hill behind 
the village. A position of great antiquity and of 
enormous strength, its possession has always been 
essential to the holding of the western meadows. 
The old city was surrounded by a strong wall, 
flanked by massive towers, and protected by a 
ditch on the east. North of the village, in the 
face of a steep rock, is Magharet [tas en-Neba', 
‘Cave of the fountainhead.’ ‘Very deep and full 
of still water’ in the days of Josephus, the crumb- 
ling rock has filled the cavern. The waters rise 
all along the base of the gravel bank in front, and, 
gathering together, rush away in arrowy streaks 
between banks of evergreen, under the arch of an 
old Roman bridge; then, as becomes ‘the de- 
scender’ (j77°7), plunge down a narrow ravine, and, 
taking the stream from lady Za‘areh, flow on ‘to 
join the brimming river’ from Tedd εἰ- Kadi in the 
plain. West of the spring, on a projecting crag, 
is a small shrine of £/-Khudr, that strange object 
of Oriental reverence identified with St. George 
and also with the prophet Elijah. Away to the 
N.E. rises the mighty bulk of Hermon, culminat- 
ing in the snowy crest full 8000 ft. above the spring. 

Baal-gad—the god of good fortunc—gave place 
to the Grecian Pan. The scene of his worship at 
the fountain was called the Paneion (τὸ Πανεῖον, Jos. 
Ant. Xv. x. 3), whence the whole district took 
the name of P-aneas, Ilaveds (Ant. ibid.). Zenodorus 
dying at Antioch, Augustus gave this region te 
Herod (2.0. 20), who built here a temple of white 
marble in honour of his benefactor. Philip, to whom 
it passed as part of the tetrarchy of Trachonitis, 
enlarged and beautified the town, and in compli- 
ment to the emperor called it Caesarea, adding ‘ of 
Philip,’ to distinguish it from his father’s town, and 
also, no donbt, to secure the memory of his own 
name. Its great and abiding interest, however, 1s 
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derived from the visit of our Lord, and the amazing 
event witnessed by these silent hills(Mt 16%, Mk 8”). 
Agrippa 11. called the city Neromias (Ané. XX. 1x. 
4); and, as is proved from the city’s coins, this 
name, with Ceesarea, survived some time. Paneas 
then again asserts itself with Caesarea, and finally 
Ceesarea disappears, and Paneas takes permanent 
possession in the Arabic form of Banids, for the 
Arabs have no p. Vespasian and his army found 
refreshment here before their descent on the Sea 
of Galilee (BJ 111. ix. 7). After the destruction 
of Jerusalem, Titus Cesar here ‘ exhibited all sorts 
of shows,’ many of the captives being destroyed by 
wild beasts, and others forced to slay each other 
in gladiatorial displays (BJ VII. 11. 1). Later_it 
became the seat of a bishop, under Antioch. Its 
bishops were present at the councils of Nica, A.D. 
325; Chalcedon, A.D. 451, etc. Inthe stormy history 
of the crusades the town and castle played an im- 
portant part. Eusebius (bk.vi. 18) mentions a Chris- 
tian tradition that the woman healed of an issue 
of blood (Lk 84") was a native of Bani4s, her house 
being shown, with statues representing the event. 
The modern village consists of about fifty houses, 
occupied by Moslems. ‘There are few antiquities. 
Fragments of broken columns and carved stones, 
a Roman aqueduct nearly buried in refuse, part of 
the old walls and castle, and several niches in the 
rock over the spring, are practically all that 
remain of the splendours of old Caesarea Philippi. 
W. EwIna. 
CAGE (2:52), Jer 5?7.—The houses of the rich, 
stuffed with craftily-obtained wealth and articles 
of luxury, are compared to a cage full of birds. 
The reference in the previous verse to bird-traps 
would at first suggest that ‘cage’ here continues 
the thought of fowling, but the stress laid on the 
fulness of the houses points perhaps to a wicker- 
case or crate full of pigeons and fowls. Thisisa 
common market sight in the East: the crate 
being literally stuffed, and the birds craning their 
necks out at every opening to get breath and 
escape oppression. ‘The meaning of ‘cage’ is sup- 
ported by the cage (κάρταλλος) of Sir 1159, which is 
the Arab. kartal ‘hamper’ of the present day. 
‘Cage’ in Rev 182 (φυλακή) means aI 1.6. 
‘prison’ (RVm), or the word may have here an 
accent of mockery, representing the owls and bats 
as mounting guard over the traditions of the past. 
No one would think of putting ‘unclean and hateful’ 
birds in a cage or crate, as they were unfit for food 
and too ill-omened for ornament. 
G. M. MACKIE. 
CAIAPHAS (Καιάφας), more correctly ‘Joseph C.’ 
(cf. ‘Joseph called Barsabbas,’ Ac 1), appointed 
high priest of the Jews by the Rom. procurator 
Valerius Gratus (predecessor of Pontius Pilate), and 
removed by Vitellius A.D. 37 (Jos. Ané. XVIII. ii. 2, 
iv. 8. CC. was son-in-law to Annas (Ananus), 
high priest A.D. 7-14. Some confusion has arisen 
from Lk 83 ‘in the high priesthood of Annas and 
C.,’? and Ac 4° ‘ Annas the high priest and C.’ (cf. 
Mk 107), as well as Jn 18-22 where ‘the high 
priest’ almost certainly designates Annas. (For 
explanation of this usage of terms see ANNAS, 
SANHEDRIN.) The chief priests were at this period 
mostly Sadducees (Ac 4! 517, cf. Jos. Ané. xv. ix. 3), 
and in the final conflict with Jesns they played a 
more prominent part than the Pharisees, as they 
did also in the subsequent persecution of the 
apostles. When the popularity of Jesus had 
received a powerful impulse from the raising of 
Lazarus, C. was the leading spirit at the council 
which was held to devise measures to stem the popu- 
lar current (Jn 11%"), His counsel was to put Jesus 
to death before a tumult of the people should bring 
down upon the nation the vengeance of the Romans. 
His action upon this occasion illustrates his char- 
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acteristic disregard of justice and religion, and 
shows with what adroitness he could hide self- 
interest under the cloak of patriotism. But there 
was a deeper meaning in his words than he was 
conscious of; and the evangelist finds in them 
a high-priestly prophecy of the atonement (vv.5! 52.. 
οἵ. Ex 28%, Nu 2721)—with which may be compared 
similar unconscions testimonies in Mt 2725: 81 and 
Mk 15%. The policy which C. advocated at this 
meeting, he was largely instrumental in carrying 
out. It was in ‘the court of the high priest who 
was called C.’ that ‘the chief priests and elders’ 
resolved to take Jesus ‘by subtilty’—with the 
help of Judas (Mt 26% 4. 14-16); and it was C. that 
took the leading part in the trial of Jesus at the 
nocturnal meeting held immediately after the 
private examination before Annas (Jn 1874, Mt 
26°7-6), The procedure under C.’s presidency was 
a travesty of justice, and while they ‘sought false 
witness against him,’ Jesus kept silence; even 
when challenged by C. to speak,—till the latter, 
despairing of establishing any relevant charge by 
means of witnesses, solemnly adjured Jesus to say 
whether He was ‘the Christ, the Son of God.’ At 
once the unfaltering answer came (although the 
speaker knew that He would have to seal His 
testimony with His blood), whereupon C., with an 
affectation of pious horror, rent his garments, 
saying, ‘He hath spoken blasphemy ... What 
think ye?’ —to which ‘they answered, He is 
worthy of death,’—a sentence that was ratified 
next morning at a formal meeting of the Sanhe- 
drin (Mt 27'-?; Jn 18%), After this C. is only 
once mentioned by name in the NT (Ac 4°), associ- 
ated with ‘as many as were of the kindred of the 
high priest’ in the trial of Peter and John; but in 
all probability he is ‘the high priest’ of Ac 517. 21, 27 
71 91, who continues to persecute the Church. 
J. A. M‘CLYMONT. 

CAIN (7:2), Firstborn of the first pair (Gn 41). 
As murderer C. marks a further stage in the down- 
ward course of the fallen race, while he also 
foreshadows its material progress. The name, 
which J derives from the mother’s joyful ex- 
claination at the ‘acquisition’ of a man-child (73) 
procure), may also have suggested the secondary 
notion of the man of blood ( ὦ spear). A tiller 
of the soil (43), C. offered a sacrifice of the produce 
of the earth (4%), which, however, was not viewed 
by God with acceptance (4°). The ground of the 
divine displeasure has commonly been sought in 
the tardiness of the offering, or in its comparative 
worthlessness,—in the latter case, either because 
he withheld his best, or because of the insufficiency 
of a sacrifice without blood ; but, while the spirit 
of C. may well be supposed to have expressed itself 
in delay and niggardliness, the text does not carry 
us beyond the prophetic idea that the offering, 
owing to the character and inward disposition of 
C., could not please God (cf. He 114). As to the 
manner in which God intimated His rejection of 
the sacrifice, the narrative is also silent, though 
the analogy of the primitive history suggests 
various forms of the revelation — especially the 
audible voice of God, or the refusal of the consum- 
ing fire. Wrothful and dejected at the slighting 
of his gifts, C. is rebuked by God (407), who 
teaches him that joy (forgiveness?) is the reward 
of well-doing, but the penalty of wrong-doing the 
temptation tofurther sin.* The guilt of the fratri- 
cide is aggravated by premeditation in LXX and 


*So substantially the received text and rendering. Many 
modern scholars translate: ‘Is it not so that, whether thou 
bring fair gifts, or bring them not, sin lies at the door ?’—but 
do violence to the key-word (NNiv) without any clear gain to 
the sense. LXX reads: οὐκ ἐὰν ὀρθῶς προσενέγκης, ὀρθῶς δὲ eh 
διέλης, ἥμαρτες ; ἡσύχαωσον---α, Variation got by slightly changing a 
word in the Heb. (‘ at the door’), but this reading seems to misg 
the point hy discovering the fault in ceremonial irregularity. 
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other versions, where C. is represented as inviting 
Abel to go with him into the field (48), As the 
motive of the murder, jealousy is sufficient, without 
following Jewish scholastics in supposing disputes 
about religion or property. More hardened than 
Adam, C. would conceal his guilt, but is convicted 
by the voice of the shed blood which cries from the 
eround (4%); and, agreeably to his deeper guilt, 
the curse which is upon the earth, by which it had 
been made an instrument of punishment, is further 
heightened (413. Adam is driven from Eden, Cain 
from tillage-land. Afraid for his life, which he 
feels to be forfeited, C. is vouchsafed the pro- 
tection of the threat of a sevenfold vengeance and 
of a special sign (41°). By the sign has been 
understood a miracle wrought in confirmation of 
the promise of protection, or a reiterated miracle 
which in time of need might deter or terrify an 
assailant, 6.6. a lightning flash, or intermittent 
signs of leprosy; but the idea rather appears to 
be that a permanent physical brand was imprinted, 
which would identify him to his kind, to whom 
by report his crime, and the will of God concern- 
ing him, were sufficiently known. It is further 
related that C. went forth into the land of Nod or 
Wanderland (41°), where, consistently enough with 
OT social ideals, if not with C.’s doom of vagabond- 
ism, the first city is built by the first murderer (47). 

The NT allusions to C. (besides He 114; 1 Jn 3¥, 
Jude") are very general, referring simply to the 
spirit of his life as the antithesis to Christian 
faith and brotherly love. The vindication of C. 
was undertaken by the Cainites (cf. Epiphanius 
adv. Hereses, 1. 3, 38), who represented him as 
possessed of a dignity, power, and enlightenment 
superior to Abel—a phenomenon which is not 
without its parallels in modern pleas for the 
emancipation of the modern man from the self-sacri- 
ficing ethics of Christianity. The many problems 
raised by the narrative were a fertile theme for 
the Jewish rabbis. The tradition that C. was 
slain by an arrow from the bow of Lamech, who 
mistook him for a wild beast, and thereafter killed 
his youthful son who had misled him, is a fanciful 
structure reared by the same hands on the founda- 
tion of Lamech’s wild song. 

The history of C. and Abel belongs in substance 
to the Jahwistic section of the Pentateuch (J, Dill- 
mann’s C), which may be concisely described as a 
body of tradition edited in the light of prophetic 
revelation. That the story was not found by the 
writer in its present setting, but was transferred 
by him from a later situation to the primeval 
period, is argued on various grounds—that its dis- 
tinction of farmer and shepherd, and also of fruit- 
offerings and animal sacrifices, cannot have been 
primitive, much less the building of a city, and 
especially that it assumes the existence on the 
earth of a widely-distributed population. On the 
other hand, it must be said that none of the 
problems are absolutely insoluble, with the pre- 
Suppositions of the history as it lies before us. 
Possibly, Assyriology may throw more light on 
the question by discovering fresh points of con- 
tact between the OT and the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. According to Budde, it is constructed on the 
basis of hints in the genealogies and patriarchal 
narratives. What remains unaffected by criticism 
is the prophetic inspiration manifested in the repre- 
sentation of God’s holiness and long-suffering, in 
the analysis of the guilty heart, and in the know- 
ledge of the rapid diffusion of the principle of sin, 
and its tendency to steadily increasing heinousness 
85 manifested in outward act. 


LiITeRATURE.—See esp. Dillmann, Genesis: Delitzsch, New 
Com. on Genesis; Budde, Biblische Urgeschichte; Ryle, Early 
Narratives of Genesis. For Jewish speculation, Eisenmenger, 
Entdecktes Judenthum., WW. P, PATERSON. 
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CAINAN (Καινάν, WH [ΙΚαινάμ).---1. The son of 
Enos and father of Mahalaleel (Lk 8.87. 38), See 
KENAN. 2 The son of Arphaxad (Lk 8386, which 
follows LXX of Gn 10" 1112. The name is 
wanting in the Heb. text of the last two passages. 
Sce GENEALCGY, 


CAKE. 


See BREAD. 


CALAH (nb>).—The name of a city mentioned in 
Gn 10" as having been founded by Nimrod, or by 
Asshur; for the rendering of the RVm ‘Out of 
that land went forth Asshur,’ is by many scholars 
preferred to that of the RV text, ‘ Out of that land 
he (2.e. Nimrod) went forth into Assyria.’ C. is 
here spoken of, together with Nineveh, Rehoboth- 
Ir, and Resen, as having been built, according to 
Heb. tradition, in the earliest ages of Assyr. history. 

This city of C. was one of the four cities which 
together formed the huge city of Nineveh. Its 
ruins were discovered by Layard beneath the 
mounds which had gone by the name of Nimrfd, 
lying some 20 miles ἢ. of Nineveh-Kouyunjik, and 
occupying the §. portion of the V-shaped piece of 
country at the junction of the Tigris and the 
Greater Zab. 

The impression produced by the passage in 
Genesis is that Nineveh and the adjacent towns 
were founded at an age long previous to the time 
of Abraham. But we gather from the cuneiform 
inscriptions that the real founder of Nineveh was 
Shalmaneser 1. (B.c. 1300), and that he was the 
builder of C. (Kalhu), the southern suburb of the 
great Assyr. capital. C., after the death of its 
founder, seems to have been allowed to fall into 
neglect until the days of Assur-nazir-pal (c. B.C. 
880), who practically rebuilt it. He surrounded it 
with a massive wall, on the N. side of which alone 
are the traces of 58 towers. He erected in it 
beautiful temples and palaces; by a canal he led 
the water of the Greater Zab into the midst of the 
city, and adorned its banks with lovely fruit- 
gardens and vineyards. But the principal building 
of all seems to have been his own palace (called 
the N.W. palace), the walls of which were covered 
with superb bas-reliefs, representing the king en- 
gaged in his duties as ek and warrior. The 
remains of these splendid works of art were care- 
fully excavated under the superintendence of 
Layard, George Smith, and Rassam; and they 
present to the visitor of the British Museum the 
most striking extant memorial of the art and 
magnificence of the ancient Assyr. empire. To 
the Εὖ, of the N.W. palace, Shalmaneser 11., son 
and successor of Assur-nazir-pal, built another 
palace, known as the central, in which was 
found the famous ‘black obelisk,’ containing the 
memorials of Shalmaneser, and the inscription 
beginning with the words that have been de- 
ciphered as ‘tribute of Jehu son of Omri.’ This 
was also the palace and residence of the Tiglath- 
pileser of whom we read in Scripture. But it was 
pulled down by Esar-haddon (B.c. 681), who used 
the materials to erect his own, the S.W., palace; 
and a fourth smaller building, on the S.E., was 
begun by Assur-itil-ilani, the last but one of the 
art kings. 

All these buildings were raised upon the huge 
palace-hill, a gigantic terrace made of bricks and 
faced with stone, 40 feet above the river bed, at the 
S.W. angle of the city wall. The old river bed 
must have flowed close by the W. side of this vast 
structure, access to which, on the city side, was 
obtained by steps. The size of the terrace may be 
appreciated from the fact of the mound measuring 
600 yards (N. and 5.) by 400 (E. and W), while the 
mound at its N. W. corner forms a hill 140 feet high. 

After the fall of Nineveh, we hear nothing more 
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of C. in history. The work of exploring its 
wonderful mounds, and of excavating its treasures, 
will always be associated with the name of the 
famous discoverer of the site, Sir H. Layard. 

LITERATURE.—Schrader, COT2; Riehm, HWB; Smith, DB?; 
Sayce, ΠΟΙ͂, and Patr. Pal. ; and the art. Assyria. 

H. E. RYE. 

CALAMOLALUS (A Καλαμωλάλος, B Kadtapwxanros), 
1 Es 5%.—A corrupt place-name, probably due to a 
conglomeration of the two names Lod and Hadid 
in Ezr 237 (A Λυδδών, Add, ᾿Αδίδ; cf. Neh 7%7). 


CALAMUS.—See REED. 


CALCOL rr) ee Judahite, a descendant of 
Zerah (1 Ch 2°), otherwise deseribed in 1 Καὶ 451 (where 
AV has Chalcol) as a son of Mahol, famous for 
wisdom, but surpassed by Solomon. 


CALDRON.—See Foon. 


CALEB (1253, Χαλέβ) is one of the numerous words 
in OT which are used both as the name of an 
individual and the eponym of a family or clan. 
Acc. to the narrative of Nu 13, 14, C. was (alike 
in JE and P) one of the men sent by Moses to 
‘spy out’ the land; in JE lie is the only one of 
the spies who dissents from the opinion that the 
Canaanites were too strong to be conquered; 
and to him alone is exemption granted from the 
sentence of exclusion from the Promised Land 
(Nu 142. In P, Joshua is also named as one of the 
spies ; both are equally faithful, and both have 
sraise and promises bestowed upon them (Nu 1430). 
JE’s narrative, which is the older, is followed in 
Dt 122-36. 39. and Jos 14 5:14 (where the words ‘and 
concerning thee’ [v.°] seem to be an _ editorial 
addition). In the last-named passage, C. at the 
age of 85 claims from Joshua the fulfilment of 
the promise of Nu 14”, and, in answer to his 
application, has Hebron and the neighbouring hill- 
country assigned to him, ‘ because that he wholly 
followed the Lord the God of Israel.’ 

The chief interest of the name C. centres, how- 
ever, in its use as the eponym of the great family 
of the Kalibbites (Calebites). The latter name is 
most probably to be explained as an instance of 


totemism. The Kalibbites were a dog-tribe (a53= | 


dog). While the K. becaine eventually one of the 
most important constituents of the tribe of Judah, 
C. is truly represented in 18 25° (Nabal of the 
house of C.) 30% (the Negeb of C.) as distinct 
from Judah. On the other hand, the Chronicler 
traces C.’s descent to the patriarch Judah (1 Ch 9 
5. 9. 188. 42.) and makes Jerahmeel his elder brother. 
The difference between the original and the 
ultimate relation of C. to Judah explains these 
divergent accounts of C.’s descent, which are found 
in different documents belonging to different periods 
and dominated by different motives. While, as we 
have seen, the Chronicler makes him a descendant 
of Judah, he is called by JE, the Kenizzite (Nu 3215, 
Jos 14% 14), or son of Kenaz, like Othniel his 
younger brother (Jos 15", Jg 1 3%"). This Kenaz 
appears in Gn 36%: 45. among the tribes of Edom, 
and in v.!! is expressly designated the grandson of 
Esau. For probable explanation of Caleb-ephratah 
1 Ch 2%, see GENEALOGY. 

Taking all the data together, the course of 
events was probably something like this. The 
Kalibbites, separating from the main stock of the 
Kenizzites, who had their settlements on Mt. Seir, 
penetrated into the hill-country of S. Canaan as far 
as Hebron. Their relations with Judah were more 
or less friendly at the time of the conquest, and 
ultimately they coalesced with that tribe, and came 
to be reckoned as one of its chief clans. The 
statements that C. alone spoke hopefully of the 
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prospect of conquering Canaan (Nu 13”), and that 
he atterwards received Hebron as the reward of his 
faith (Jos 14%), may contain a reminiscence of 
the circumstance that the Kalibbites penetrated 
into Canaan directly from the S., and before the 
advent of the tribe of Judah. The name of C, 
may still survive in the Wady el-Kulab, 10 miles 
S. of Hebron. 


. Lirerature.—Driver, LOT 58, 77, 103, Dt. 25f.; Moore, Jud. 


30f.; W. R. Smith, ΟἽ ΟΣ 279n., 402, Kinship and Mar. in 
Arab. 200, 219 ; Budde, Richt. u. Sanr. 4 ff.; Wellhausen, de Gent. 
et Fam. Jud., and Comp. d. Hex. 337f.; Kuenen, Rel. Isr. 
i. 135ff., 1161]. ; Graf, der Stamm Simeon, 16-18; Benzinger, 
Heb. Arch. 293 ff. J. A. SELBIE. 


CALENDAR.—See TIME. 


CALF, GOLDEN CALF.—i. The use of the word 
‘calf’ in EV to designate the images of Aaron 
and Jeroboani is somewhat misleading. The Heb. 
writers invariably (for Hos 105 see below) employ 
for this purpose the word ὅν ‘égel, which, however, 
like the corresponding fem. abay ‘eglah, has a 
wider application than our calf. Thus we read of 
an ‘eglah of three years old (Gn 15°), and of another 
mving milk (Is 771, ef. Hos 10", Jer 50% RV). A 
colnparison of Jer 3118 with Jg 14%, where the 
reference is to a young bull and a young cow 
respectively, of an age to be broken to the plough, 
shows conelusively, apart from considerations 
drawn from the study of comparative religion, 
that ‘égel is the appropriate term for a young bull 
just arrived at maturity. It is a mistake, there- 
fore, to suppose that the use of the word to denote 
the images in question is due cither to contempt 
on the part of the sacred writers, or to the diminu- 
tive size of the images themselves (so most recently 
Bacon, Triple Trad. of the Exodus, p. 134, who 
would translate ‘di¢¢Ze bull’). The feeling of con- 
tempt which Hosea undoubtedly entertained to- 
wards the bull-worship of his countrymen has 
usually been detected in the unique fem. πὶ} 
pxma Hos 10° MT. But the MT is here certainly 
at fault; for not only do the LXX and Pesh. ver- 
sions preserve the sing., but the repeated occur- 
rence of the sing. masc. suffix in the rest of the 
verse unmistakably points to the usual 5iy as the 
original reading. In the LXX the rendering is 
uniforinly μόσχος, except in the books of Kings 
where the fem. δάμαλις, a heifer, is adopted. The 
reason for this procedure may perhaps be found in 
the desire of the translator or translators of this 
part of the OT to avoid the use of μόσχος, as sug- 
cesting to Egyptian readers the sacred bulls of 
Memphis and Heliopolis. Herodotus and other 
Greek writers, as is well known, designate the 
latter as μόσχοι, and in the LXX itself the 
word is applied to Apis (Ὁ "Ams... ὁ μόσχος σου 
Jer 265 [MT 4015]. The occurrence of the fem. 
in To 15 (τῇ Βάαλ τῇ δαμάλει, Cod. B—but Cod. καὶ τῷ 
μόσχῳ κτλ) is to be explained by the favourite 
substitution of nya for >y2 by Jewish doctors (see 
esp. Dillm. in Stézungsber. d. Berl. Akad., June 
1881, on ‘ Baal with a fem. article’—cf. Ro 114 and 
LXX passim). 

ii, AARON’S GOLDEN BULL.—One of the most 
important incidents which Heb. tradition has 
preserved of the wanderings is that which now 
occupies the 32nd chap. of Exodus. A very 
cursory examination is sufficient to show that 
the narrative in its present form cannot be the 
product of a single pen. Thus (a) the author of 
vv.*14 eannot be the author of νν.39.33.. (Ὁ) v.% 
cannot have been written by the same hand as 
v.*4; (c) if the chapter is a unity, the evident sur- 
prise of Moses in νν. 18: 19. is inexplicable after the 
explanation in νυν. 8, Without going further into 
the details of the analysis—which in this part of 
Exodns is exceedingly difficult—we may simply 
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remark that the main strand of the narrative is 
almost certainly from the pen of the Ephraimite 
historian, E. dditions thereto have been drawn 
from the other prophetic source, J, not without 
some modifications from the pen of the redactor of 
the two narratives. The main point to note is 
that the historicity of the incident is attested by 
our oldest sources, and confirmed by the author of 
Deuteronomy who based his own narrative (Dt 91- 
1051) on these sources, frequently, indeed, using their 
ipsissima verba (see parallel columns in Driver's 
Deut. pp. 118, 114). This conclusion does not 
exclude the possibility that the narrative in re- 
ceiving its final hterary form may have absorbed 
some reflection of the religious sympathies of the 
writers (see below). 

The following is a résumé of the leading features 
of the narrative as now presented : — Becoming 
impatient under the continued absence of their 
leader, the people prevail on Aaron to make a god 
(avs) which should go before them. With the 
material furnished by the golden earrings of the 
wonien and children ‘a molten calf’ is fashioned 
(the details of the process are obscure), before 
which an altar is built, and to which, as ὦ symbol 
of J”—see esp. v.° ‘to-morrow is a feast to J”’— 
divine honours are paid. The rest of the chapter 
tells of J”s anger, of Moses’ energetic intervention, 
of Aaron’s truly Oriental apology, and, finally, of 
the destruction of the calf (here again the process 
is difficult to explain), and of 3000 of its wor- 
shippers. The uncertainty which prevails with 
regard to the reading and rendering of v.? (see the 
Comm. in foc.) renders it impossible to speak 
positively as to the coustruction of the iiage. 
A comparison of v.4 with v.”°, and of both with 
other passages where similar images and their 
manufacture are described, such as Dt 7”, Is 30” 
4019 44:0 ἃ. ete., seems to point to a wooden core 
overlaid with gold (cf. what is said below of the bulls 
of Jeroboam). If this supposition is correct, the 
image was no doubt life-size or over, as is sug- 
gested both by the amount of gold provided and by 
the fact that Aaron built an altar before it (v.°). 
Much ingenuity has been expended in the endeavour 
to explain the methods of destruction enumerated 
in y.**, The most probable explanation seems to 
be that after the core had been charred and 
burned, the casing of gold (Dt 7%, Is 302) was 
reduced to minute fragments (‘dust’ Dt 974) by a 
process of crushing similar to that employed at the 
present day by the poorer classes in the East in 
the preparation of cement from broken pottery * 
(cf. Dn 2%+ 8), Asa supreme mark of contempt, 
the ‘dust’ thus obtained was cast ‘ upon the brook 
that descended out of the mount’ (acc. to an 
interesting detail supplied by Dt 97), and the 
children of Israel made to drink of it (cf. the 
analogous procedure, Nu 5” *), 

Deferring to a later stage the question as to the 
origin, Egyptian or other, of this so-called “ calf- 
worship,’ we must, before passing from the incident 
of Ex 32, refer to the problem, raised by recent 
criticism, of the original connexion and _ historical 
purport of the narrative. The key to the simplest 
solution of the problem is that furnished by the 
account in Dt 108. 9 of the separation of the tribe 
of Levi for the exelusive excrcise of the priestly 
office. The introductory phrase ‘at that time,’ 
v.5, refers, we can hardly doubt, to the incidents 
recorded in ch. 9. Now, if we keep in mind the 
fact that the great prophetic history-book, as it 
lay before the author of Dt, contained much 
which the final redactor excised to make way for 
the divergent and ampler details of P, the sugges- 


* The pottery is reduced to fine dust by rolling a large stone 
backwards and forwards over the fragincuts, as may be seen any 
Summer in the Birket es-Sultan at Jerusalem. 


tion seems most reasonable, that Hz 32 in its 
original connexion formed the introduction to JE’s 
account of the consecration of the tribe of Levi to 
the priesthood. The priestly prerogative, in short, 
was represented in JE as the reward bestowed 
by J” on the sons of Levi for their fidelity to his 
cause at an all-important crisis in the history of the 
wanderings. The use of the standing expression 
for the priestly consecration ("5 7 x?) in Ex 32% 
leaves no doubt as to the nature of the ‘ blessing’ 
(ν.39) that was about to be bestowed upon the tribe 
(cf. also Dt 33°? where we have probably another 
reference to the incidents of Ex 32). 

While regarding the explanation just given of 
the main purport of the narrative in its original 
connexion as the most probable, we would not seek 
to deny that other motives may also have influ- 
enced the early narrators. No iene nite writer 
of the 8th cent. B.C., imbued with the spint of the 
prophetic teaching, could have committed to writ- 
ing the incident of the golden calf without penning, 
at the same time, an implicit condemnation of the 
recognised worship of Northern Israel. ‘That the 
narratives of Ex 32 and 1 K 12°" are not inde- 
pendent of each other is plain from the almost 
identical words with which the images are intro- 
duced (Ex 328, 1 K 12%, ef. Neh 918). Indeed it is 
more than probable that the author of x 32% de- 
liberately chose the unusual plural construction 
(2p... ay) in order to make his covered 
polemic more pointed.* 

iii. THE BULLS OF JEROBOAM 1.—The cardinal 
passace, Dk 124 5 (οἱ: 9. Ch 11. Ὁ 1s by every 
token to be assigned to the Deuteronomic compiler 
of the book of Kings, who flourished c¢. B.c. 600 
(see Driver, LOT) 183; Kittel, op. ctt., Eng. tr. il. 
211-212). Whether the compiler is here building 
on an older written foundation or not, the passage 
undoubtedly bears the stamp of genuine listory. 
The situation is perfectly natural and intelligible, 
Jeroboam found that, despite the success of his 
revolution politically, the temple of Solomon, with 
its numerous priesthood and no doubt imposing 
ritual, still exercised an irresistible attraction for 
the worshippers from the Northern Kingdom. 
Justifiably dreading a reaction in favour of the 
Davidic dynasty if such religious pilgrimages were 
to continue, J eroboam felt himself compelled to take 
measures to provide a counter-attraction—a sanc- 
tuary or sanctuaries that might retain the more 
devout of his subjects within his kingdom. While 
thus maintaining (against Stade, Geschichte, 1. 352) 
the essential accuracy of the coimpiler’s estimate 
of Jeroboam’s principal motive, we would by no 
means exclude, as an important factor in the case, 
the desire—on which Stade lays exclusive stress— 
to pose as the protector of the ancient sanctuaries 
and the patron of their priests, to whom Jeroboam 
may have looked for political support. Indeed it 
is not improbable that many of the Northern 
priesthood had already begun to realise that the 
temple of Solomon must inevitably make for the 
centralisation of the cultus, and, like the priest- 
hood of Babylonia in the case of Cyrus, they may 
have been among the first to welcome the new 
sovereign. 

We can also understand the motives that led to 
the selection of Bethel and Dan as the chief seats 
of the rival worship. ‘The former recommended 
itself as having been, from time immemorial (Gn 


*This suggestion holds good whether we translate oy 
in the above passages by ‘God’ or by ‘gods.’ On the construc- 
tion of "δ with a plur. vb., see Driver, Deut. p. 65; Strack’s 
excursus in his Genesis, pp. 67-68 3 Baudissin, Stud. 2 semit. 
Religionsgeschichte, note pp. 65-57. If we inust render * gods,’ 
then clearly the use of the phrase in 1 K is the older, for (as 
Kittel has pointed out, Hist. of the Beb., Eng. tr. it. 212) it is 
only in the case of Jeroboam, and not in the case of Aaron, that 
the plural ‘ gods’ has any meaning. 
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2819 35°, Hos 124.5), one of the chief sanctuaries of 
the land, and it was besides conveniently situated 
for intercepting the pilgrims on their way to 
Jerusalem. During the whole period of the exist- 
ence of the Northern Kingdom, the sanctuary of 
Bethel continued to be its religious centre (see esp. 
Am 713), and evensurvivedits downfall fora century, 
until finally destroyed during the reformation of 
Josiah (2 K 235%), The city of Dan had also 
from the generation succeeding the conquest been 
a noted sanctuary, and its situation commended 
it as the religious centre of the tribes to the east 
and west of the sea of Galilee. The new sanctu- 
ary, however, did not survive ‘the captivity 
of the land’ (Jg 1839), at the hand of Tiglath- 
pileser, B.C. 734 (2 K 1659), although Josephus speaks 
of ‘the temple of the golden cow’ (τῆς χρυσῆς 
βοός), as if its ruins, at least, were still standing 
in his day (Wars, Iv. i. 1). 

With regard to the size and construction of 
Jeroboam’s bulls we have no precise information. 
As in the case of the inage fashioned by Aaron, 
we may best think of them as consisting of a 
wooden core overlaid with gold. This view would 
be considerably strengthened could we be sure that 
the obscure word 0237 (Hos 8°) has the meaning 
here which it bears in the Talmud, viz., splinters or 
shavings of wood (sce Wellhausen, Die klcinen 
Propheten, in loc.).* They were probably of con- 
siderable size, and represented a young but full- 
grown bull. There is no authority for supposing 
that they were winged, like the bulls of Assyria, 
or were copies of any ‘cherubic emblem,’ whether 
in Solomon’s temple (so Farrar, EHapositor, viii. 
[1893] : ‘Was there a Golden Calf in Dan?’) or 
elsewhere. We are further expressly informed 
that Jeroboam ‘set the one in Bethel, and the 
other put he in Dan’ (1 K 12”). The view recently 
put forward by Klostermann in his Komm. in loc. 
(1887), and repeated in his Gesch. α΄. Volkes Isr. 
(1896), and supported by Farrar (ué sup.), that 
both images were set up at Bethel, requires un- 
warrantable liberties with the text, and is contrary 
to all the available evidence (cf. Am 814, To 1° τῷ 
μόσχῳ... ἐν Δάν (x)). On the other hand, it is 
thought by many recent scholars that the bull 
symbolism was not confined to the two great 
sanctuaries already mentioned. Stade, indeed, 
ἴω so far as to say that there is evidence in 

osea for the presence of bull-images at all the 
more important sanctuaries (ZATW, 1883, p. 10). 
The strongest claim is perhaps for the capital, 
Samaria (Am 814 ‘they that swear by the sin of S.’), 
although it is doubtful whether the city or the 
country is here intended. If the latter, the refer- 
ence would be to the image at the chief sanctuary 
at Bethel. The same form of worship was also, in 
the opinion of many, practised at Beersheba and 
Gilgal t (Am 44 5° 814, Hos 415 915 121 (Heb.?2]).+ 

The ritual of these northern sanctuaries does not 
seem to have differed much from that of the great 
sanctuary of the South (see an exhaustive presenta- 
tion of the evidence of Amos and Hosea on this 
point by Oettli in Greifswalder Studien, ‘Der 
Kultus bei Amos ἃ. Hosea,’ 1895). The priests, 
however—derisively named o1»2 (‘ black-coats’ ἢ 
by Hosea (10°)—were recruited from all the tribes, 
not, as in the South, from the tribe of Levi 
exclusively, which thing was an offence to the 
historian, writing from the standpoint of the 
Deuteronomic law (1 K 1951, 2 K 23°, and ef. 2 Ch 
1114 13°). Mention is made of various kinds of 

*The Targ. Jonathan renders 0°11 by ymd 239 ‘shavings 
of (wooden) boards.’ Cf. Shabbath (ed. Strack) 41 O'wan ΠΩΣ 
carpenters’ shavings. 

t For reff. to the opinion of certain Fathers that there was a 
calf at Gilgal, see G. A. Smith, The T'welve Prophets, i. 37. 


t Jerome, however, is too explicit with his bobus immolantes, 
in the last passage cited. 


sacrifice, althougli not of human sacrifice (as some 
would interpret Hos 13? o1x πὶ, sce the Coin- 
mentaries). This passage further refers to the 
practice of kissing the bulls as an act of worship, 
either by throwing kisses to them (as in Job 31%) 
or by actually kissing the images, as the Moslems 
do the ‘ black stone’ at Mecca (ef. 1 K 191°). 

iv. THE ORIGIN OF THE BULL SYMBOLS.—We 
have deferred to this stage the inquiry as to the 
origin of this form of religious Sy nbo tient It is 
needless to occupy space with proof of the absurdity 
of the opinion so long current in the Church, both 
Jewish and Christian, that we have here a species 
of avowed idolatry. Whatever abuses may have 
crept in at a later period, however gross may have 
become the conceptions of the people regarding the 
golden bulls, it is now universally acknowledged 
that they were originally a sincere attempt to 
symbolise the true covenant God of Israel. Whence, 
then, did the Hebrews derive this symbol? How 
came they to represent the Deity under the form 
of a young bull? The answer, almost uniformly 
given from the days of Philo and the early fathers 
to our own, has been: The Hebrews borrowed this 
symbolism from the Egyptians. Now, it is indeed 
a striking coincidence that both Aaron and Jero- 
boam had intimate relations with Egypt just 
before they fashioned their respective images. But 
it is a mistake to speak of Jeroboam asa protégé 
of Shishak or Sheshonk of Egypt, for this monarch 
claims to have captured cities from Central as well 
as from Southern Palestine in the course of the 
raid referred to in 1 K 1475, Some of the difficul- 
ties in the way of accepting the Egyp. origin of the 
so-called calf or bull worship are these: (a) The 
Egyptians worshipped only the diving bulls Apis 
and Mnevis, as incarnations of Osiris and of the 
Sun-god respectively ; (ὦ) it would have been the 
height of absurdity to speak, as Aaron did, of the 
golden calf as representing the God that brought 
the Hebrews up out of Egypt, had the image been 
a reflection of any Egyp. deity; (6) the historical 
situation of 1 Καὶ 12°5% requires that the new 
symbolisin by which Jeroboam hoped to consolidate 
his kingdoin should not be an importation from 
without, but something genuincly national. For 
these and other reasons the majority of the more 
recent writers on this subject prefer to seek the 
origin of the bull-symbolism in the native religious 
tendencies of the Hebrews themselves—tendencies 
which they shared with the other Semitic peoples 
about them. Among an agricultural people there 
could be no more natural symbol of strength and 
vital energy than the young bull. The leaning to 
this particular symbolism was, so to say, in the 
blood, from the far-off days when the ancestors of 
the Hebrews were still beyond the flood (Jos 242). 
This view of the native origin of the so-called bull- 
worship has been adopted not only by such men as 
Vatke (Bibl. Theol. p. 398), Kuenen (Relig. of 
Israel, i. passim), and Duhm (Theol. ὦ. Propheten, Ὁ. 
47), but by more conservative scholars, such as 
Dillmann (E£zodus, 1880, p. 337; Handb. d. AT 
Theol. 1895, pp. 98-9), and Baudissin, in Germany, 
and hesitatingly, in our own country, by Robertson 
(Early Relig. pp. 215-220, where a full discussion 
of the problem will be found). 

v. ATTITUDE OF THE PROPHETS AMOS AND 
HOSEA TO THE BULL-SYMBOLS.— We cannot bring 
this article to a close without a brief reference to 
this topic. However excellent Jeroboam’s in- 
tentions may have been in the institution of the 
new form of the national cultus, and however 
little the contemporary representatives of Jahwism 
may have found amiss therein, we cannot escape 
the conclusion that he, unwittingly it may be, 
sanctioned a declension from the pure teaching of 
the great prophet and founder of Israel’s religion, 
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with its imageless worship of J”. The silence of 
the earlier prophets is a fact, explain it as we nlay. 
It has even been questioned if Amos condemns the 
bulls of the northern sanctuaries (but see above for 
Am 43 5°). Hosea, on the other hand, is unable to 
express the intensity of his scorn for them. He 
saw whiat his predecessors in the prophetic office 
had not seen, how dangerous an approach to the 
worship of the heathen deities of Canaan the 
institutions of Jeroboam had provided. This wor- 
ship of J” by images had helped on a gradual assimi- 
lation of the religion of J” to that of Baal, which 
now threatened to prove fatal to the former. Bull- 
symbolism was rapidly becoming mere bull-worship. 
So that while, in justice to Jeroboam, we may 
fairly modify the sweeping condemnation passed 
upon him bv the later biblical writers, imbued 
with the loftier spiritual teaching of Deut., we 
must also charge him with having hindered, not 
helped forward, the divine purpose in the election 
of Israel. ‘In reality, man cannot with impunity 
bring down the invisible God to the sphere of the 
visible ; he thereby empties the idea of God of its 
ethical content ; it loses for him its sanctifying, 
elevating, disciplining, and purifying power ; God, 
for him, sinks to the level of a heathen idol, which 
makes no higher demands on men. This is amply 
proved by the history of the Northern kingdom ; 
its image-worship became for it a bridge by which 
to pass over into genuine heathenism; the 
heathenish, secular atmosphere (Sinn) and heathen 
immorality overpowered it, and brought about the 
premature dissolution of the State’ (Dillmann, 
Handbuch, p. 167). 


LITERATURE.—Besides the Comm. on Exodus and Kings, and 
the works on OT Theology by Kuenen (feligion of Israel esp., 
vol. i. 73-75, 235-36, 260-62, 345-347), Schultz, Smend, and 
Dillmann (Handbuch ἃ. AT Theologie, 1895, pp. 98-9, 166-7), the 
foll. special works may be consulted: Of the older writers 
Monceus, Aaron Purgatus (in Critict Sacrt, 1x., a brief sum- 
mary is given by Matt. Poole in his Synopsis under Ex 32); 
Bochart, Hierozoicon, lib. ii. c. 34; De Aureis ... Vitulis, pp. 
329-360 ; Selden, De Dis Syris, pp. 45-64. Of modern works, KE. 
Konig, Hauptprobleme, etc., pp. 53-58, and Die Bildlosigkeit d. 
legittmen Jahwehcultus, 1886 ; also on the same lines, Robertson, 
Early Religion of Israel, ch. ix. ; Baudissin, Studien, etc. vol. i., 
and his art. ‘Kalb (goldenes)’ in P&H, vii. 395-400 (esp. 
informing as to prevalence of bull-worship among the Sem. 
tribes); S. Oettli, ‘Der Kultus bei Amos ἃ. Hosea’ in GreZfs- 
walder Studien, 1895, pp. 1-34; also art. ‘Calf’ in Smith, Db2 
(by Farrar). A. R. 5. KENNEDY. 


CALITAS (A Καλίτας, B Kanelrais):\—One of the 
Levites who undertook to repudiate his ‘strange 
wife,’ 1 Es 9%. He bore a second naime, Colius 
(A Ιζώλιος, B Kavos). The reading of B is Kévos, 
οὗτος Καλειταίς, κε Παθαῖος, which should perhaps be 
read, as Dr. Swete conjectures, οὗτος καλεῖται 
Σκεπαθαῖος ; but this is an emendation of the Gr. on 
the part of B, and does not represent the original 
Heb. of Ezra, as a comparison with Ezr 108 
‘Kelaiah (the same is Kelita), Pethahiah’ shows. 
A Levite of the same name, and probably the same 
person, 1s mentioned as one of those who expounded 
the Law, 1 Es 918 (KaXelras= Kelita, Neh 8’, where 
LXX omits). HST. J. THACKERAY. 


CALKER.—To calk (or caulk as the spelling has 
been for the last century), from caleare ‘to tread,’ 
15. to stop up a seam, esp. of a ship, by treading or 
pressing in oakum or the like. Cf. Dampier, Voy. 
(1697), ‘In the South Seas the Spaniards do make 
Oakam to chalk their Ships, with the husk of the 
Coco-nut.’? ‘Calker’ occurs in this sense, Ezk 
275. 77 (Heb. p12 ‘2102, AVm ‘stoppers of chinks’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

CALL.—To call is originally to ‘shout,’ and esp. 
to shout so as to suminon. 1. Hence one of its 
earliest applications is to invite, now archaic or 
obsolete, but found in AV, as 2 5 15" ‘with 
Absalom went two hundred men out of Jerus. that 


were called’ (RV ‘invited’); Jn 2? ‘And both 
Jesus was called (RV ‘bidden’), and his disciples, 
to the marriage’; Rev 19° ‘ Blessed are they which 
are called unto (RV ‘bidden to’) the marriage 
supper of the Lamb.’ 2. Closely connected with 
this is the call to some duty, as 1 S 9815. 1 have 
called thee, that thou mayest make known unto 
me what I shall do’; esp. by God, as He 118 
‘Abraham, when he was called to go out into a 
place’; Ac 13° ‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul 
for the work whereunto I have called them.’ 
Then the word is used particularly and technically 
of the Divine call to partake of the blessings of 
redemption ; 1 Co 1° ‘God is faithful, by whom 
ye were called unto the fellowship of his Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord’; whereupon they who are thus 
called (having obeyed*) are described as ‘the 
called,’ 1 Co 1% ‘But unto them which are called’ 
(Gr. αὐτοῖς δὲ τοῖς kAnrots, RVin ‘unto the called 
themselves,’ Lightfoot ‘to the believers them- 
selves’), See CALLING. 3. When one is called it 
is often by name, from which comes the idiom to 
call a person or thing so and so, to give a name: 
Gn 1° ‘God called the light Day, and the darkness 
he called Night’; 28 67 ‘the ark of God which is 
called by the Name, even the name of the Lord of 
hosts that sitteth upon the cherubims’ (RV; see 
NAME). And according to a usage which is now 
archaic if not obsolete, the calling is transferred 
from the person or thing to the name, as Mt 1? 
‘thou shalt call his name Jesus’; Gn 32° ‘Thy 
name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel.’ 
See also He 5! ‘Called (RV ‘named’) of God an 
high priest after the order of Melclisedec’ (Gr. 
προσαγορεύειν [all] ‘expresses the formal and solemn 
ascription of the title to Him to whom it belongs, 
‘*addressed as,” ‘‘styled”’— Westcott in loc. It is 
a public designation—dyopever, from ἀγορά the 
market-place); 74 ‘and not be called after the 
order of Aaron’ (λέγεσθαι, ‘be spoken of as,’ R 
‘be reckoned’); and οἵ. Ac 11°, Ro 73, where 
χρηματίζειν is tr. ‘call’ (see Sanday-Headlam on 
Ro 7°). 

4 Some phrases demand attention. Call again, 
z.¢. call back (see AGAIN), as Bar 3% ‘He that 
sendeth forth hght and it goeth, calleth it again.’ 
Call back=invite to return, 1 Es 1° (Gr. μετακαλέω, 
used in middle voice in N'T'=‘ send for,’ Ac 74 2017 
24° 26); and fig. =take back a promise, Is 31? ‘ will 
ποῦ ὁ. back his words’ (ὉΠ). Call for: (1) Send for, 
cause to come, Est 5! ‘he sent and called for his 
friends’ (xan, RV ‘ fetched’); Ac 24°° ‘when I have 
a convenient season, I will c. for thee’ (μετακαλέω, 
RV ‘c. thee unto me’); 287 ‘For this cause there- 
fore have I called for you, to see you’ (παρακαλέω, 
ouly here in this meaning, elsewhere ‘ beseech,’ 
NIG 85. τυ: and otten: “entreat, 11 los 1 Οὐ 4 
1 Ti 51, so here RV; ‘exhort,’ He 3 ‘exhort one 
another daily,’ and often ; ‘comfort,’ 2 Co 1", ete.) ; 
Ac 137 ‘Sergius Paulus... called for Barnabas 
and Saul’ (προσκαλέω, RV ‘called unto hin’; but 
Ja 54 ‘let him ec. for the elders of the church,’ 
RV retains, though Gr. the same); Ac 10° 11 
(μεταπέμπω, RV ‘fetch’). (2) Ask, request, 1 K 852 
‘to hearken unto them in all that they call 
for unto thee’ (Νηρ, RV ‘ery’); Ac 16° ‘he called 
for a light’ (aivéw); Mt 2747 ‘This man calleth for 
Ehas’ (RV ‘calleth Elijah’), and Jn 11° ‘The 
Master is come, and calleth for thee’ (RV ‘calleth 
thee,’ both φωνέω). Call forth: Is 314 (x77); Ac 24° 
‘when he was called forth, Tertullus began to 


*In the Gospels there isa distinction between the ‘Called,’ 
πκλητοί, t.e. those who have received the invitation to enter the 
Messiah’s kingdom, and the ‘Chosen’ (ἐκλεκτοί), t.e. those who 
have obeyed it: Mt 2214 ‘Many are called, but few chosen.’ 
But in the Epistles this distinction vanishes, the writer having 
in mind the divine greatness and force of tbe call, not the 
human acceptance or rejection of it. See Lightfoot on Col 312, 
Sanday-Headlam on Ro 11], 
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accuse him’—the tr. of Tindale, RV ‘called,’ as 
in mod. law-court phraseology, ‘Call the next 
witness’ (Gr. καλέω). Call on or call upon, used 
frequently, but always of God or the Name of God 
(S92 or ἐπικαλέω), as Ps 50” “6, upon me in the day 
of trouble.” In Ac 15” ‘all the Gentiles, upon 
whom my name is ealled, saith the Lord’ (from 
Am 9" ‘the heathen which are called by my name’) 
we see the reverse side. See this phrase in Dt 28” 
(πὴ) sIp3 mA ov, ‘J”s name is called over thce’) 
and Driver’s note there. 

‘The sense of the phrase,’ says Driver, ‘appears clearly from 
2S 1223, where Joab, while besieging Rabbah, sends to urge 
David to come in person and take it, ‘‘lest J (emph.) take the 
city, and my name be called over it,” 1.6. lest I gain the credit 
of having captured it, and it be counted as my conquest. The 
phrase expresses thus the fact of ownership—whether acquired 
by actual conquest or otherwise (cf. Ps 49120Q)1))—coupled at the 
same time with the idea of protection; and occurs frequently, 
esp. with reference to the people of Israel, Jerus., or the Temple. 
The passages are: Am 912, Jer 710. 1). 14.30 149 1516 (of Jer. him- 
self), 2529 3234 3415, 1 K 88 (Deut.)=2 Ch 633, Is 6319, 2 Ch 7H, 
Du 918.19, [In NT Ac 1517, Ja 27, both quotations by James 
from Am 912,] It is to be regretted,’ adds Driver, ‘that in EV 
the phrase is generally paraphrased obscurely, ‘‘called by my 
name” (which really corresponds to a different expression, 
ΩΣ NAPS, Is 437; cf. 481, Nu 3242); but the literal rendering, 
which in this case happens to be both clearer and more forcible 
than the paraphrase, is sometimes given in RVm (c.g. in 1 Καὶ 843),’ 
Call in question: Ac 19” (ἐγκαλέω, RV ‘ accuse’), 
23% 24°! (κρίνω). In these places, as elsewhere in 
older English, the phrase means to put one on 
his trial before a court of justice. Cf.— 

‘He that was in question for the robbery.’ 
Shaks. Henry ZIV. (Pt. 2) 1. ii. 68. 
J. HASTINGS. 

CALLING (κλῆσις, vocatio), God’s invitation to 
man to accept the benefits of His salvation. It is 
God’s first act in the appheation of redemption, in 
accordance with His eternal purpose (Ro 8%). 
A distinction is made between God’s calling and 
men’s acceptance of it (Mt 9016), the unrestricted 
offer and the appropriation which results from a 
hearty appreciation of what it implies. On God’s 
part it is sure, and without repentance (Ro 11”). 
God in Christ calls to Himself all who are in need 
of Him, and those who feel their need, come. 
God’s ealline of man is in Christ and unto fellow- 
ship with Himself in Christ (Ph 3%), and is con- 
veyed to all peoples by the preaching of the gospel 
and the administration of ordinances (Mt 28: 2°), 
In respect of its ethical significance and the 
spiritual condition which it aims at working in all 
who respond, it is described as a ‘holy calling’ 
(Ro 1’, 1 Co 17,2 Ti 1%), and a ‘heavenly calling’ 
(He 8). See ELECTION. J. MACPHERSON. 


CALLISTHENES (Καλλισθένης, 2 Mac 8%3).—A 
Syrian, who was captured by the Jews in a small 
house, where he had taken refuge, in the course of 
certain successes which followed the great victory 
over Nicanor and Gorgias, in B.c. 165 (comp. 
1 Mac 4'4), At a festival in celebration of the 
victory, the Jews burnt Callisthenes to death, 
because he had set fire to the portals of the temple 
(comp. 1 Mac 438), H. A. WHITE. 


CALNEH, CALNO (372) s352, Χαλάννη, Χαλάνη, 
Chalanne).—Calnch is mentioned as one of the 
four towns of the kingdom of Babylon (Gn 10” 
‘And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, 
and Erech, and Acead, and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar’), but cannot be identified with certainty. 
Some have thought it to be the Nipurnu of the Bab. 
and Assyr. inscriptions, the same as Niffer, a town 
situated between the Euphrates and the Tigris; 
but this is an impossible identification. Most of 
the historians, like the Targum of Jerusalem, 
Eusebius, Jerome, and Ephraim the Syrian, identify 


it with Ctesiphon in Seleucia beyond the Tigris | 


towards Elam; but this is also worthless. No 
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written record, in fact, has yet been found of the 
Calneh of Gn 10”, the suggested identification of 
Calneh with Kul-unu (Kullaba or Zirlaba) being 
rendered still more doubtful by the fact that Kul- 
unu is closely connected with Erech, and was 
perhaps a part of that city. The Calno of Is 109 
(‘is not Calno as Carchemish?’ ete.), where, 
according to the LXX, the tower was built, and 
the Calneh of Am 6? (‘Pass ye to Calncli and 
see, and from thence go ye to Hainath the great, 
then go down to Gath of the Philistines’), which 
seem to be mentioned as Syrian cities, are probably 
to be identified with the Kulnia * mentioned along 
with Arpad and Hadrach, both cities of Syria, in 
the Assyr. tribute lists (IVATJ ii. 58, No. 3), and 
cannot be the same as the Kullani mentioned with 
the cities and districts lying to the north of Assyria 
in the geographical list (1741 ii. 53, No. 1, 1. 6°), 
and therefore cannot be the same as the Kullani 
captured by Tiglath-pileser 111. Notwithstanding 
that Kullani ean hardly be identified with the Calno 
or Calneh of Isaiah and Amos, it is not improb- 
able that Fried. Delitzsch’s identification of these 
biblical names with Kullanhu, situated about 6 
miles from Arpad, may be correct. It seems 
certainly to be the best that has yet been 
suggested. I, A. PINCHES. 


CALYARY.—See GOLGOTHA. 
CALYES OF THE LIPS (Hos 14°).—See LIP. 


CAMEL.—While the Arabic has scores of words 
for the camel and its varieties and states, the Heb. 
words are but two— 

(1) S22 gamAl, κάμηλος, camelus ; the generic name 
for the camel, preserved exactly in the Arab. jamal, 
and in all W. languages. It is one of the earliest 
mentioned beasts in the Bible. Abraham had large 
numbers of camels (Gn 24! ete.); also Jacob (Gn 
30% 3154 327-15); they were carriers between Arabia 
and Egypt (Gn 37”) ; the Ethiopians (Cushites) had 
camels in abundance (2 Ch 14"); also the queen of 
Sheba (1 IX 107); Job had 3000 (Job 13), then 6000 
(4212. the Midianites and Amalekites had them 
‘as the sand by the seaside for multitude’ (Jg 
712), No one who has not travelled in the deserts 
where camels are reared can realise the force of the 
latter passage. In a waterless waste of sand and 
flint chips, with nothing but the salty shrubs of 
the desert for pasture, immense droves of camels 
find a subsistence, and, when not worked, become 
fat on their diet of thorns and salsolas, with an 
occasional mouthful of tamarisk. They have been 
steadily eanployed, not only to traverse the deserts, 
but in the internal traffic of Pal. and Syria and 
Asia Minor. David captured a large number of them 
from the Geshurites, Girzites, and Amalekites (15 
27°). DBenhadad used them in Damascus (2 K 89). 

The camel was used for riding (Gn 24 31%; 
camel’s furniture means the sort of palanquin in 
which Rachel rede, called in Arab. haudaj, and 
still used for women and children). The Amale- 
kites and the Midianites used them, as the Arabs 
now do, in war (Jg 7, 1S 30”). They were 
even used to draw chariots (Is 21’). The trappings 
of riding camels were sometimes ornamented with 
gold (Jg 874). 

The Hebrews were expressly forbidden to eat 
eamel’s flesh (Lv 114, Dt 14%. It is, however, 
eaten by the Arabs of the desert, and in the towns 
bordering on it. It is coarse, but not unpalatable 
nor unwholesome. The Arabs also use camel’s 
milk, fresh and in the form of clabber. Its use 
is not mentioned in the Bible. ‘Thirty milch 
camels, with their colts’ (Gn 32), were given by 


* Written thus, according to Mr. Pinches’ correction of the 
tablet. 
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Jacob to Esau, who was a Bedawi. Both probably 
drank camel’s milk, although this is not necessarily 
imphied in the passage. Even if Jacob’s descend- 
ants apphed the prohibition to use camel’s flesh to 
the mi aie Jacob was not under this law. 

The skins of camels are used for sandals, and 
were probably always so used. Camel’s hair was 
spun and woven into cloth (Mt 34, Mk 16. Elijah, 
the forerunner of John, may well have had a 
similar mantle (1 K 191%), The ‘rough garment,’ 
AVm ‘garment of hair,’ RV ‘hairy mantle’ (Zec 
vite may have been of camel’s hair or of goat’s 
1017. 

The camel is always loaded, and usually mounted, 
in the kneeling posture (Gn 24"), The pack- 
saddle is usually of the cross-tree form. The load, 
on level ground, may be as heavy as 600 lbs. or 
more. In hilly districts, and over stony roads, the 
load is lessened. In going up from “Ain-Jidi to 
Jerus. there is a steep part of the road where 
the cameleers take off their loads and carry them 
up the rocks on their backs, and lead the camels 
up and reload them at the top. There are cal- 
losities under the camel’s breast, his fore and hind 
knees, and on the sole of his foot. The ‘stable 
for camels’ (Ezk 25°) is a kneeling place. ‘The 
signal to kneel is a tap with a stick on the camel’s 
neck ; and to rise, a jerk of his halter, with a mono- 
syllabic khikh. The foot is padded with a thick 
clastic mass of fibrous tissue, which makes the step 
noiseless, and protects from the angular flint chips 
and thorns, over which so much of his way lies. 
The breadth of the camel’s foot prevents him from 
sinking into the sand. On the other hand, the 
broad and comparatively smooth surface of the 
sole makes it very slippery on rocks, or in clayey 
and muddy places. Camels often have disastrous 
falls on such roads. 

The camel has a provision for storing water in a 
supplementary cavity in his stomach. This water 
can be absorbed, or passed into the alimentary 
canal as needed. Desides this, he has a supply of 
nourishment in his hump, which is a storehouse of 
fat, reserved for the long fasts or insufficient pro- 
vender which are so often his lot. The Arabian 
camel has one hump, and the Bactrian two. 
Bactrian camels sometimes appear in N. Syria. 
Nothing in the way of pasturc, however dry or 
succulent, comes amiss to the camel. He is also 
fed on cut straw, and kirsenneh, a sort of lentils, 
horse beans, and sometimes barley. If water is 
convenient, and he has no access to succulent 
forage, he will drink every day, or once in two 
days. The Arabs have a peculiar whoop, ‘oowha,’ 
by which they call camels to water. The latter 
often go a week or more without water. To keep 
the camel’s body from vermin, the Arabs anoint it 
with tar, the smell of which, with the emanations 
from the skin, is certainly most unsavoury. They 
are ill-natured, quarrelsome animals, and in the 
rutting season often dangerous. The bite of a 
camel is often quite poisonous, producing death 
from septicemia. An enraged camel has been 
known to bite off the top of a man’s skull. 

(2) "23 Sikré, pl. const. of 332 béker (Is 60%), is 
rendered in both AV and RV_ dromedaries. 
m22 bikréh (Jer 2°) is also rendered dromedary, 
with the pronoun her following, to indicate that a 
female is intended. The etymological signification 
of both, however, is young camel, (so RVm) the 
first made, and the second female. They correspond 
both in form and meaning with the Arab. bckr and 
bekrah. In both, the allusion is to the vigour and 
swiftness of youth. In the passage in Isaiah there 
1s a climax, ‘the multitudes of camels shall cover 
thee, the young camels (bikré) of Midian.’ It is 
similar to the climax in the case of Lamech, ‘I have 
slain aman to my wounding, and a young man to 
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my hurt.’ Lane says, ‘ the term bekr= young camel, 
applied to a camel, corresponds to fata=young 
man, applied to a human being; and bekrah, a 
young female camel, to fatdt, a young woman. 
Bekr and fata are more specialised than the 
general terms jyamal=camel, and rajul=man ; and 
bekrah and fatdt are more specialised than nakah 
=female camel, and mar at=woman. And in 
both pairs of cases the specialised words refer to 
excellence.’ There is nothing in the Heb. original 
in the above passages, nor in its Arab. equivalent, 
to indicate that it was the intention of the respective 
writers to refer to a blooded camel (dromedary), an 
animal for which the Heb. contains no word. The 
Arab. has such a word, hajin, but beker is not its 
equivalent, as above shown. Some have sup- 
posed that ninma kirkaréth, which is_ rendered 
in AV and RV ‘swift beasts’ (Is 6650), means 
dromedaries (so RVm), deriving it from 1 to leap 
or gallop, alluding to the long trot of the dromedary. 
If so, this would be an additional reason for not 
identifying beker and bekradh with the dromedary. 
It is more probable, however, that we should 
regard ΠῚ 93 as a reduplicated form of 19 har= 
palanquin (Gn 31° the Arab. haudaj). With 
this corresponds the LXX rendering oxdfia, and 
the Vulg. carruce. 

Twice the camel, on account of its being the 
largest animal familiar to all in Bible lands, is 
used to point amoral. Once, to rebuke the hypo- 
crisy of the Pharisees and scribes, it is said (Mt 
23%4 RV), ‘Ye blind guides, which strain out the 
enat, and swallow the camel.’ Again it is said 
(Mt 19%), ‘It is easier for a camel to go through a 
needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God.’ The hyperbole here is no more 
striking than that of the preceding passage. 
Some, claiming a knowledge of the E. from 
birth or long residence, have said that this latter 
comparison had its origin in the custom of stripping 
a camel—belated until the great gate of a city was 
closed for the night, so that it could no longer 
enter in the usual way—of its load, and pulling or 
pushing it through the small gate which is made 
in the panel of the larger one. They have alleged 
that the force of the comparison is to be sought in 
the fact that a rich man must be stripped of his 
wealth to enable him to squeeze through the 
narrow gate of heaven, as the camel is stripped of 
his load that he may be forced through the panel 
gate of the city. Some have even gone so far as 
to say that this small gate is known in the E. 
by the name of the ‘needle’s eye.’ In reply, we 
would say—(1) That this small gate is known by 
the name khaukhah, but no one of the many 
whom we have asked ever heard the name needle’s 
eye applied to it. We believe this to be a fabri- 
cation. (2) No camel could be forced through 
the khaukhah. It is a gate from 3 to 4 feet in 
height, and from 18 inches to 2 feet in breadth, 
and its bottom is from 1 to 2 feet above the 
ground, and by no possibility could a camel be 
got through it. (3) Could we suppose a khaukhah 
so exceptionally large that a camel could be 
forced through it, the hyperbole would be quite 
lost. α. i, Post. 


CAMEL’S HAIR (Mt 34, Mk 15).—The cloth made 
of camel’s hair is of blanket-lke texture, softer 
than the black sack-cloth of goat’s hair. In colour 
it varies from cream to cinnamon and darker 
brown, so that by means of this variety a pattern 
is sometimes introduced to relieve shghtly the 
general dinginess of tone. The large enveloping 
sarment, with its plain belt of leather, which John 
the Baptist wore, was the common and incon- 
spicuous dress of the desert: it was a suflicient 
covering by day and night, and doubtless he had 
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come to prefer it. It was the harmonious vesture 
of the prophet when he delivered his message of 
protest and preparation, and such simplicity of per- 
sonal life is still the consistent accompaniment of 
any voice crying against social luxury and ecclesi- 
astical pride. See CAMEL, G. M. MACKIE. 


CAMP is the usual rendering of the Heb. a3n2 
mahdneh, tr?in LXX παρεμβολή. In 2 K 08 it re- 
presents ana tahdnah, on which see Oxf. Heb. Lex. 


ἰὸς ἴα 


A camp was a collection of tents (Jg 715), or of 
huts or booths (1 K 20° RVm, Neh 8). Camps, 
when large, were pitched in the plain for convenience 
(Jg 6°); when small, on hills for safety (Jg 4"). 
In either case it was necessary to choose a spot 
within reach of water; thus the army of the 
Northern Confederacy pitched ‘at the waters of 
Merom’ (Jos 115), Gideon encamped ‘beside the 
spring of Harod’ (Jg 7'), Jonathan the Maccabee 
‘by the water of the pool Asphar’ (1 Mac 9583). 

For defence a position of natural strength was 
generally chosen, ¢.g. the side of a ravine or valley 
(cp. 1 S 14% 17%), A further defence was perhaps 
provided by the 3yp ma‘gdl (1 S 17” 267 ‘barri- 
cade’ RVm). The meaning of the word is, how- 
ever, not certain (see CARRIAGE). Most authorities 
take it to mean a laager, 2.6. a line of wagons 
arranged as a barricade, πῶ ‘dgdldh being ‘a 
wagon.’ In1 5. 1729 the LXX (A) and Aquila give 
στρογγύλωσις, Which probably means either a circular 
line of defence or a circular camp;* Syr. has 
simply ‘camp,’ while Targ. gives as equivalent a 
transliteration of the Gr. word χαράκωμα, ‘ palisade.’ 
In 1 S 267 LXX (AB) gives λαμπήνη, a ‘covered 
chariot’ or ‘ litter.’ 

As a precaution against surprise, a watch was 
set when danger was feared (Jg 7%; cp. Jg 8); 
but camps were usually too strongly entrenched 
to be openly attacked (cf. 1 S 17% 16 forty days 
delay on both sides, and 1 K 20” seven days delay). 

In Nu 2(P) a detailed account is given of the 
arrangement of the camp of Israel in the wilder- 
ness, the principle being that each tribe was 
grouped round a standard which had a fixed 
position with regard to the Tabernacle at all halts. 

In the NT the stationary Roman camp (ἡ παρεμ- 
Body) at Jerusalem is mentioned several times as 
‘the castle’ (Ac 21*, etc.). In He 13! 15 the name 
‘camp’ is apphed to the Jewish Church of the 
writer’s own day by an easy adaptation of the 
language of the Hexateuch. In Rev 20°, by a 
further adaptation, the term ‘camp of the saints’ 
is fitly applied to the Christian Church, in that it 
suggests the three thoughts of organisation, war- 
fare, and pilgrimage. W. E. BARNES. 


CAMP as a verb (mod. ‘encamp’) is found Ex 
193, Is 29°, Jer 50%, Nah 3” (Heb. min, Amer. RV 
‘encamp’), and 1 Mac 10% 117 13%, 2 Mac 13 ‘he 
camped by Modin’ (RV “ pitched his camp’). 


CAMPHIRE, 15 “opher, κύπρος, cyprus (Ca 
144), and plur. 8133 képhdrim (Ca 4:5). --- The 
henna plant, Lawsonia alba, L., is a shrub from 
6 to 10 feet high, with opposite branches, often 
becoming spinescent, opposite, oblanceolate to 
obovate leaves, and panicles of cream-coloured 
flowers. The Orientals are extremely fond of the 
odour of the henna, which to most Occidentals is 
heavy, mawkish, and rather stifling. They fre- 
quently put a sprig of it into their nosegays, and 
the women often put it in their hair, to make 
themselves attractive. Sonnini says that they 
put it in their bosoms for a similar reason, which 


* Doughty (Travels in Arabia Deserta, ii. 309) notes that he 
once saw ‘sixteen booths pitched ring-wise,’ and explains the 
arrangement as a precaution against camel-thieves, the camels 
being placed within the ring. 


illustrates the comparison of Ca 1.5}, For ita 
fragrance it was cultivated with spikenard and 
frankincense and myrrh (Ca 415: ¥), 

Henna is also extensively used in the east to 
stain the hands, feet, and hair. The hands and 
feet are stained in lines or diamonds or other 
figures, by passing strips of cotton cloth around 
them in such a way as to leave the lines or figures 
desired uncovered. A paste made of the powdered 
leaves of the henna and a little water is applied to 
the skin in the interstices of the bandage, and the 
hands tied up in a rag over night. When the 
paste is washed off, an ochreous red stain is left on 
the parts, while the white skin occupies the spaces 
which were covered by the bandages. If desired, 
this colour can be made a deep blackish-brown by 
applying a mixture of lime and hartshorn over 
the stain left by the henna paste. Often the 
nails are thus blackened, while the figures on the 
hands and feet are left red. Brides, especially 
among the Moslems, are elaborately adorned in 
this way, as also infants and young girls. Old 
women often dye the hair with henna. It is some- 
times apphed in cases of inflammation, with an 
idea that it disperses the congestion. 

G. E. Post; 

CANA (Kavd τῆς Γαλιλαίας, ‘Cana of Galilee’).— 
This was the native place of the disciple Nathanael 
(Jn 217), the scene of Christ’s first miracle (Jn 
gil), where also the nobleman from Capernaum 
secured the healing of his son (Jn 4%), From 
these passages, where alone the place is mentioned 
in the Scriptures, we learn, regarding the site, 
only that it was in Galilee, on higher ground than 
Capernaum. Jesus went down (κατέβη) to Caper- 
naum (Jn 232. The nobleman besought Him to 
come down (καταβῇ). In attempting to identify 
the site, therefore, we have practically nothing to 
guide us but etymology and tradition. Josephus 
gives but little help, his references being evidently 
to other places, with perhaps one exception. He 
fixes his residence at Cana, a village of Galilee 
(Vita, 16), and afterwards (2b. 40) adds that it 
was in the plain of Asochis. The ancient name 
was probably Kanah (737), of which the Gr. (Kava) 
is as nearly as possible a transliteration, and the 
name would be correctly represented in the Arab. 
(Kan@ or Kanat, for itis spelt both ways). Again, 
in Kana el-Jelil the latter word is simply a trans- 
litcration of the Heb. Galil (553)=Galilee, and 
has nothing whatever to do with the Arab. jadi, 
‘creat’ or ‘magnificent.’ It is the Arab. name for 
the province of Galilee to-day. A dnd el-Jelil is 
therefore the exact Arab. equivalent of Kava τῆς 
Γαλιλαίας. This name is found attached to a con- 
siderable ruin on a slope of the hills north of ed- 
Battauf, the ancient Asochis. There are many 
rock-hewn tombs. Several water cisterns have 
been found, but no spring. The Heb. name (A39, 
‘the place of reeds’) would be most appropriate, 
as overlooking the marshy plain, where reeds still 
are plentiful. It is commonly called [hirbet Kana; 
but one hears also, occasionally, Kané& el-Jelil on 
the lips of the natives. It fulfils the NT condi- 
tions, being in Galilee, higher than Capernaum, 
which could be reached by road N. of the Tor'an 
range, towards the Jordan Valley, without any 
circuit to the south. 

The only serious rival to Khirbet Kana is Kefr 
Kennah, on the Tiberias road, 32 miles from 
Nazareth. It occupies rising ground on the 
southern edge of Sahl Tor'an, the branch cut 
from el-Battauf, by the Tor'dn hills. The doubling 
of the medial nun is against the identification with 
the Gr. Κανᾶ. Were other difficulties overcome 60 
as to make Kennah represent the Heb. 73), the name 
would have no appropriateness here, with neither 
marsh nor reeds for miles around. This line of 
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inquiry leads very decidedly towards Khirbet 


difheult to get any satisfaction out of the wit- 
nesses: they are far from exact, and frequently 
contradictory. A very early tradition must have 
located Christ‘s first miracle at Khirbet Kand. 
Eusebius (c. 270-340) and Jerome evidently identify 
Cana with Kana in Asher, some 8 miles 8.E. of 
Tyre. They could not mean Kefr Kennah, which 
was not in Asher. In favour of Ahirbet Kanda may 
also be mentioned Saewulf, 1102; Brocardius, 1183; 
Marinus Sanutus, 1321; Breydenbach, 1483; and 
Anselm, 1507. As against these, St. Paula, 383; 
St. Willibald, 720; Isaac Chelo, 1824; and Qua- 
resimus, 1616. The last named mentions the tra- 
dition regarding πα only to dismiss it. His 
position has since been stoutly maintained by the 
monks of both Greek and Latin Churches. Both 
have considerable ecclesiastical property in Kefr 
Kennah, and in the Gr. church a jar is shown, 
said to have been used in the miracle. West of the 
village is a spring, whence, it is said, the water 
made wine was drawn. An old sarcophagus serves 
as drinking-trough. The balance of evidence is in 
favour of the northern site. Conder (Zent Work 
in Pal.) has suggested another possible site at ‘Ain 
Kana, on the highway from er-Reineh to Tabor. 
W. EWING. 

CANAAN, CANAANITES (0123, Xavdav, Xavdavos, 
Chanaan).—Canaan is the son of Ham, according 
to Gn 9522 108, and the brother of Cush (Ethiopia), 
Mizraim (Egypt), and Put. In consequence of 
Ham’s conduct towards Noah whendrunken, Canaan 
was cursed, and it was prophesied that he should be 
the servant of his brethren, Shem and Japheth 
(Gn 97-27), The passage, however, does not 
agree very well with the context, as the wrong to 
Noah tad been committed by Hain, and not by 
Canaan, and it has therefore been supposed that it 
is taken from an ancient poem. The prophecy was 
fulfilled when the Canaanites were conquered first 
by the Israelites, the descendants of Shem, and 
afterwards by the Persians, Greeks, and Romans. 

The tenth chapter of Genesis is geographical 
rather than ethnological, and the relationship be- 
tween the nations and states. mentioned in it 
denotes their geographical position, not their racial 
affinities. When it is said that Canaan was the 
brother of Cush and Mizraim, we are transported 
to the age of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth shears 
πα  θθε; when Palestine was a province of Egypt. 
The statement is not applicable to a later period, 
and so indicates the age to which it belongs. 

The name of Canaan is derived from a root signi- 
fying ‘to bow down,’ and (as St. Augustine 
noticed) means ‘ the lowlands’ of Palestine. Prim- 
arily it was applied to the coast, secondarily to the 
valley of the Jordan (Nu 13%). But in time it 
came to be extended to the whole country, inelud- 
ing the mountainous districts occupied by the 
Amorites. The name appears under two forms. 
The shorter form is found in the Gr. Χνᾶ (Euseb. 
Prep. Evan.i. 10; Hekat. Prag. 254, ed. Klausen ; 
Steph. Byz. p. 721), which was Hellenized into 
Agénor, ‘the manly one.’ Khna or Agénér was 
the older name of Pheenicia, and also the eponym- 
ous ancestor of the Can. and the father of Pheenix, 
or Phoenix himself (Euseb. /.c.). In the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets, as well as the lexical tablets of 
Nineveh, the name is sometimes written Kinakh- 
khi (with £h for the Can. ‘Ayin), and represents 
the greater part of southern Pal. as far north as 
the frontiers of the Amoritcs. The longer form of 
the name, Canaan, is met with in the hieroglyphic 
texts ; Setil. destroyed the Shasu or Bedawin boi 
the eastern rampart of Egypt ‘to the land of 
Canaan,’ and captured their fortress of ‘ Kana‘an,’ 
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which Conder has identified with Khurbet Kan‘an 
near Hebron. Among the geographical names 
enumerated by Ptolemy Auletes at Kom Ombo 
is that of ‘Kanan.’ The name was preserved 
among the Pheenicians, the original inhabitants 
of the sea-coast. Coins of Laodiceia on the 
Orontes bear the inscription, ‘ Laodiceia, mother 
(or metropolis) in Canaan’; and St. Augustine states 
that in his time the Carthaginian peasantry in 
northern Africa, if questioned in Pheenician as to 
their race, answered that they were ‘ Chanani’ 
(Eup. Epist. ad Rom. 13). In some of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets, moreover, we find Kinakhna. 

The Gr. Φοῖνιξ, ‘Phoenician,’ is the equivalent 
of ‘Canaanite’; and Φοινίκη, Phoenicia, is the origi- 
nal Canaan on the sea-coast. In Latin the name 
appears as Penus, Punicus, Φοῖνιξ in the sense 
of ‘purple-dye’ and ‘date-palm’ seems to be 
derived from its use as a gentilic, the one being 
‘the Phoenician dye,’ the other ‘the Pheenician 
tree’; the date-palm having been brought from 
Egypt to the Phenician coast and there become 
naturalised. But phenix, ‘a palm,’ may be the 
Egyptian benr, bent, just as the name of the 
fabulous bird phenixisthe Egyp. bennu. Itis prob- 
able that we must seek the origin of the name 
‘Pheenician’ in the Fenkhu of the Egyptian monu- 
ments, a name applied in a text of 'Tahutmes 111. at 
ISarnak to the people of Canaan (Brugsch, £/gypt- 
ologie, li. p. 466). It thus corresponds exactly 
with the Kinakhkhi of the Tel el-Amarna tablets. 
We must suppose that the termination was im- 
agined to be the same as that of Kilix ‘ Cilician’ 
and similar words, and that the name was accord- 
ingly identified with φοινός and φοίνιος, and explained 
to signify ‘red,’ the Latin Penus being borrowed 
from φοινός. 

In the bilingual Deerce of Kanépos the Gr. 
Pheenicia is replaced in the hieroglyphic text by 
Keft. W. Max Miiller has tried to show that 
Keft was rather Cilicia, but unsuccessfully. The 
name appears in Greek as Képheus and Képhéne. 
Képheus, father of Andromeda, was said to have 
been a king of Joppa (Steph. Byz. s.v.), and the 
Chaldzeans of Babylon were first called Képhénes, 
according to Hellanicus. Keft, in fact, seems to 
have denoted the whole sea-coast of Pheenicia, 
from the Gulf of Antioch to Jafia. 

Another name applied to Canaan and Syria by 
the Egyptians was shal, which embraced the whole 
country from the frontiers of Egypt to Aup in 
northern Syria. It denoted more especially the 
northern part of the region, from which wine was 
imported into Egypt; while the southern part of 
Pal., particularly towards the sea-coast, was termed 
Zahi. The most gencral name was Rutennu or 
Lutennu, which corresponded to our ‘Syria.’ 

The mercantile pursuits of the Phoenicians caused 
the word ‘Canaanite’ to become synonymous with 
‘merchant’ (Is 23°, Ezk 174, Hos 12’, Zeph 1", 
Job 416, Pr 315). In an Egyp. papyrus, on the 
other hand, mention is made of ‘Canaanite slaves 
from Khal’ (Anastasi, iv. 16. 2). 

Isaiah (1918) calls Heb. the lancuage of Canaan, 
and the decipherment of the Pheenician inscrip- 
tions, as well as the names of Can. persons and 
places mentioned in the OT, show that the 
description was correct. Hebrew and Pheenician 
(or Can.) differed only in a few unimportant par- 
ticulars, such as the absence in Phoenician of a 
definite article. The Tel el-Amarna tablets prove 
that there was little or no difference between the 
language of Canaan in the cent. before the Exodus 
and that of the Pheenicians and of the OT in later 
times. In some of the letters written from Canaan 
the writer adds the Can. equivalent of the Bab. 
word he is using. Thus the king of Jerusalem 
uses anuki, “1, the Heb. anokhi, instead 
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of the Bab. anaku, and zuru'w the Heb. 
zéroa, ‘arm,’ instead of katw; while other cor- 
respondents from southern Pal. explain the 
Bab. sise ‘horses,’ kazira ‘cattle,’ risu ‘head,’ 
same ‘heaven,’ elippt ‘a ship,’ ma kati-sw ‘in 
his hand,’ and arki-su ‘after him,’ by the Can. 
suist (Heb. sis), makant (Heb. mikneh), rusu (Heb. 
résh), saméma (Heb. shamayim), anay (Heb. ’6nz), 
badiu (Heb. béyado), and akhrun-u (Heb. akhrén-o). 
The Pheenician governors give batnu (Heb. beten) 
for the Bab. panté ‘stomach,’ mima (Heb. mayim) 
for mami ‘water,’ khaparu and aparu (Heb. ‘aphar) 
for ipru ‘dust,’ and kilubi (Heb. kélub) for khu- 
kharu ‘a cage.’ Similar evidence is borne by 
the Can. words borrowed by the Egyptians under 
the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties; e.g. 
markabute ‘chariots,’ ‘agolte ‘wagons,’ hurpw 
(hereb) ‘sword,’ espat ‘quiver,’ shabud (shebet) 
‘staff,’ supdr ‘scribe,’ baith ‘house,’ bdrkat ‘pool,’ 
yum ‘sea,’ nahal ‘brook,’ ‘ebete (‘ebed) ‘slave,’ 
gamal ‘camel,’ zab@’ ene naaruna *young 
men,’ parzal ‘iron’ (cf. Lauth, ‘Semitische Lehn- 
worter im Aigyptischen,’ in ZDMG. xxv. 4, 1871). 
The Can. script at the time was the cuneiform 
syllabary of Babylon; the so-called Phoenician 
alphabet was not introduced till afterwards. The 
earliest known inscriptions in this alphabet are 
the Moabite Stone (B.c. 850), a dedication by 
Hiram of Tyre to Baal-Lebanon, which may be 
of the same date, and a single word on a piece 
of pottery found by Bliss on the site of Lachish at a 
depth of 300 feet. 
ne of the Tel el-Amarna letters was sent by 

Burna-burias, king of Babylon, to Amenhotep Iv. 
of Egypt to complain of outrages committed upon his 
ambassadors in Canaan (Kinakhkhi), At Khinna- 
tuni (‘Ain-Athun; cf. the modern ‘Ain-Ethan, near 
Solomon’s Pools, between Bethlehem and Hebron) 
they were attacked by Sum-Adda (Shem-Hadad), 
the son of Balumme (perhaps Balaam), and Sutatna 
(also called Zatatna), the son of Saratum of Acco 
(Acre), the feet of one being cut off, and the face of 
another trampled upon. As Canaan belonged to 
Eeypt, and its ‘king’ was an Egyp. vassal, Burna- 
burias calls upon the Pharaoh to punish the 
assailants and restore the silver they had stolen, 
otherwise amicable relations between Babylon and 
Egypt will be broken off. In another letter 
it is stated that Kuri-galzu, the predecessor of 
Burna-burias, refused the proposal of the Kuna- 
khians, by whom the Can. seem to be meant, that 
they should revolt to him from Egypt. Another 
letter is from a king of northern Syria ‘ to the kings 
of Kinakhna, the servants’ of the Pharaoh, asking 
them not to hinder his ambassador on his way to 
Eeypt; whileina fourth Abi-melech of Tyre says he 
has heard from Canaan (Kinakhna) that ‘the king 
of the land of Danuna is dead and his brother has 
succeeded him as king, and that his country is 
tranquil’; that ‘one half of the city of Ugarit has 
been burnt and its troops have perished’; that ‘the 
Hittite army has departed,’ but that ‘Etagama, 
the prince of Kadesh, and Aziru (the Amorite) are 
hostile, and are fighting against Namya- yizi.’ 
Here Canaan seems to be used in a wide sense. 

LITERATURE.—Movers, Die Phonizier (1841-1856); Pietsch- 
mann, ‘Geschichte der Phonizier,’ in Oncken’s Allgemeine 
Geschichte (1889); Rawlinson, History of Phenicia (1889); Renan, 
Mission de Phénicie (1864); CIS, vol. i. (1881-1890); RP, New 
Series, iii., v., vi. (1890~1894). A. H. SAYCE. 


CANANASAN or CANAANITE occurs in Mt 10 
and Mk 318 as a designation of Simon, one of the 
disciples of Jesus. The first is the correct reading, 
the Gr. Kavavaios being the transliteration of s*3x3p 
(a late Heb. derivative from si~=jealous). It is 
rendered in Lk 6% and Ac 113 by ζηλωτής (zealot). 
The Cananzans or Zealots were a sect founded by 


Judas of Gamala, who headed the opposition to 
the census of Quirinius (A.D. 6or7). They bitterly 
resented the domination of Rome, and would fain 
have hastened by the sword the fulfilment of the 
Messianic hope. During the great rebellion and 
the siege of Jerusalem, which ended in its destruc- 
tion (A.D. 70), their fanaticism made them terrible 
opponents, not only to the Romans, but to other 
factions amongst their own countrymen. 
LITERATURE.—Josephus, Wars of the Jews, Iv. iii. 9, γ. 1, VO. 
viii. 1, etc. ; Schiirer, AJP 1. ii. 80f., 177, 229; Keim, Jesus of 
Nazara, i. 2561. J. A. SELBIE, 


CANDACE (Κανδάκη), queen of the Aithiopians, 
is mentioned Ac 827, Her treasurer was baptized 
by Philip (which see), near Gaza, on his return 
from Jerus., where he had gone to worship. C. 
seems to have been a dynastic title of the queens 
of Atthiopia. Pliny says (vi. 29)... ‘regnare 
feminam Candacen, quod nomen multis iam annis 
ad reginas translit.’ From the time of Alexander 
the Great the dowager queens used to reign. C. 
mentioned Ac 827 was probably rich, since the 
eunuch baptized by Philip was said to be ‘over all 
her treasure.’ (See Rawlinson, Herodotus, 11. 30 ἢ, ; 
Strabo, Geogr. xvii. 1. 54; Phiny, AW vi. 35.) 

C. H. PRICHARD. 

CANDLE, CANDLESTICK.—1. In AV ‘candle’ 
appears In nine passages of OT as the rendering 
of 3 nér, and in eight passages of NT as the 
rendering of λύχνος. In the whole of these. passages, 
with two exceptions (Jer 25%, Zeph 112, but see 
marg.), RV adopts the more accurate rendering 
‘lamp’ (which see). 

As indispensable to the furnishing of a simple 
‘prophet’s chamber’ we find mention of a bed, a 
table, a stool, and a candlestick (9730, 2 Καὶ 41), The 
article in question, however, is rather a lamp-stand 
(cf. Petrie, Tell el-Hesy, p. 104), and corresponds 
to the NT λυχνία, now rendered more correctly in 
the Gospels by ‘stand’ (Mt 5, Mk 4531, Lk 816 11% 
in RV). In Dn 9° is mentioned the candlestick 
or candelabrum of Belshazzar’s banqueting hall. 


.For the golden candlestick of the tabernacle and 


the temple, see TABERNACLE. 

2. The custom, practised from time immemorial 
in the East, of allowing a house lamp to burn 
night and day, is the source of the frequent figure 
by which the continually burning lamp pictures 
the continued prosperity both of the individual 
and of his family (see Ps 187 @), ‘thou wilt light 
my candle,’ 1 Καὶ 1138), Conversely, ‘to put out the 
candle of the wicked’ (Pr 24°, Job 18) is to make 
his home desolate and bring destruction on himself. 
This familiar metaphor is employed in the Apoc. to 
describe the fate with which the Church of Ephesus 
was threatened: ‘I will remove thy candlestick 
out of his place’ (Rev 2°). A. R. 5. KENNEDY. 


CANE. 


CANKER.—<As subst. 2 Ti 2" ‘their word will 
eat as doth a oc.’ (ydyypuva, RV ‘ gangrene’). 
As verb, Ja 5° ‘ Your gold and silver is c®’ (κατιόω, 
RV ‘rusted’). The mod. spelling of the subst. is 
‘cancer,’ which is found as early as the beg. of 
the 17th cent. For the verb, cf. Shaks. Temp. 
Iv. 1. 192— 

* As with age his body uglier grows, 
So his mind cankers.’ 


See REED. 


J. HASTINGS. 
CANKERWORM.—See Locust. 


CANON.—In this article an attempt will be made 
to give a general view of the history of the idea 
involved in the application of the word Canon to 
Holy Scripture; and in so doing the use both of 
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this and other terms to express the idea in question 
will be noticed. The history of the process whereby 
the actual Canons of the Jewish and the Christian 
Scriptures were arrived at will be more fully traced 
under the heads OLD TESTAMENT CANON and NEW 
TESTAMENT CANON. 

The conception of a C. virtually existed long 
before this precise term was employed. We have 
it wherever there is the notion of a collection of 
writings marked off as peculiarly sacred and as 
having a special Divine authority. Writings of 
the past would be likely for the first time fully to 
acquire this position when an age had come in 
which the living voice of prophecy was no longer 
heard. This view of them would not preclude the 
possibility of an addition to the number of inspired 
books at a future epoch of revelation. It 15 also 
to be observed, though to some this may at first 
sight seem strange, that a belief in a distinct class 
of writings of this kind was not incompatible with 
some diversity of opinion as to its extent, and with 
doubts on this subject in the minds even of those 
who were fully persuaded of the main facts. And 
this is true even of the time after the word C. was 
introduced. The idea of a C. no doubt gained to 
some degree in definiteness through controversies 
as to the writings which were to be held to form 
part of it. But in essence it was presupposed in 
those controversies; and their chief result was 
simply to fix more clearly and firmly the limits of 
the Canon. 

There was no exact equivalent for the word 
among the Jews in respect to OT, but we have the 
idea clearly implied in the expression ‘ the Scrip- 
tures’ as employed by Jews addressing Jews in NT 
(ao. Mlinzi Jn δ. Ac 182); and the word 
‘Scripture,’ as used in the singular for ἃ par- 
ticular passage, also involves it, since each passage 
so named derived the binding force which is attri- 
buted to it from being contained in the body of 
sacred writings. So again, where Jos. (c. Ap. 1. 8) 
makes a formal statement concerning these books 
and their number, the recognition of a C. is 
implied. And we have it also in the collective 
words used in the Talm. for the Divine Scriptures, 
such as δ ΡΟ (‘reading,’ from their being read 
pep nety in the synagogue) and ΠΡ 353 (‘the 

oly writings’). 

The Christian Church adopted the Scriptures of 
the Jews as herown. She also in process of tiie 
extended the idea of ‘Scripture’ to another body 
of writings, which in one or more groups were 
named along with those of OT. Pseudo-Clement 
of Rome’s 2nd Ep. (6. A.D. 150) speaks of τὰ βιβλία 
καὶ οἱ ἀπόστολοι (1.56. the OT and the apostolic 
writings). Fresh names, also, were introduced 
expressive of the fact that she possessed two such 
collections, or such a collection in two _ parts. 
Melito, bp. of Sardis, ceive. A.D. 170, speaks of ra 
τῆς παλαιᾶς διαθήκης βιβλία (ap. Euseb. HE iv. 26), 
‘the books of the Old Covenant’ (or Testament). 
And we have evidence about the end of the same 
cent., in the writings of Clement of Alexandria 
and Tertullian, that the names παλαιὰ διαθήκη 
(vetus testamentum) and νέα διαθήκη (novum 
testamentum), the names that have become the 
most Peon of all, had been transferred to the 
actual writings of the two dispensations. Ter- 
tullian himself preferred (see c. Jfare. iv. 1) the 
term Justrumentum (of legal associations=‘ docu- 
mentary record or proof’). He frequently employs 
it, applying it sometimes to particular books, and 
sometimes separately to OT or to NT, but also to 
the Scriptures as a whole. From διαθήκη the adj. 
ἐνδιάθηκος was formed ; it occurs repeatedly in the 
writings of Origen and Eusebius, in a sense closely 
corresponding to ‘ canonical’ (6.0. Philocal., 111. and 
Euseb. JIE iii. ce. 3, 9, 25, vi. c. 14). 


Another description, δεδημοσιευμέναι γραφαί, ‘writ- 
ings which have been made public,’ used by Origen 
and others, needs somewhat fuller consideration. 
A certain vagueness attaches to it owing to the 
fact that these writings are contrasted with such 
as are ‘apocryphal’; and while this word is common 
in the Fathers of the 2nd and 3rd cent., it does not 
seem ever to occur at this time with the precise 
connotation which it has since acquired. The 
original and fundamental signification of ‘ apocry- 
pe) * was that of something withheld from general 
<nowledge. But there might be various reasons 
for so treating different writings. There were some 
among the Jews, as there were also some Christians, 
esp. in the Church of Alexandria, who were 
inclined to value highly lore which they considered 
to be unfit to be communicated even to all the 
faithful, and suited only for the study of the wise. 
But this tendency was never strong enough either 
among Jews or Christians to lead to the establish- 
ment of a class of writings regarded as authoritative 
and yet not imparted to all; and the spirit of Chris- 
tianity in particular was wholly opposed to such 
reservation. All writings regarded as inspired were 
naturally included among the δεδημοσιευμέναι----[Πο 56 
‘made the public property of the whole Church.’ 
We have still, however, to ask what was meant by 
and implied in this ‘ publication,’ and, as a further 
point, whether it could really serve to mark off the 
writings regarded as, in the full sense, authoritative 
from all others. The chief means of the publishing 
in question was the regular reading in the con- 
gregation. And no doubt this solemn reading 
served to impress upon the people generally the 
idea of the special authority of the books which 
they heard in this way ; while the need of a rule 
for directing it may have been one influence which 
promoted the formation of the C. of OT, as it was 
certainly of NT. But it seems too narrow a view 
of the words δημοσιεύεσθαι, or publicuri, to regard 
them (as Zahn does, Gesch. d. Kanons, 1. Ὁ. 134) as 
meaning little or nothing more than ‘ to be read in 
church.’ If the publication connoted by these 
terms was closely associated with the public 
reading, it was so because that act was the chief 
symbol of the general reception and acknowledg- 
ment of the books by the Church, which had been 
informally arrived at, and which found expression 
in various habits of speech and practice. it must, 
however, further be observed that the fact of par- 
ticular books being publicly read would seem to be 
often too inconsiderately taken as evidence that 
they were regarded as Scripture in the full sense of 
the term. It is not to be supposed that the public 
reading would necessarily be regarded as having 
the same significance, or that the rules for it would 
be conceived in the saine spirit, everywhere and 
always. There might be, and in point of fact 
there were, varieties of custom ace. to differences 
of circumstances and of theological temper. At 
some times and places there would be comparative 
laxity, at others special strictness. The Mura- 
torian (Ὁ. (circ. A.D. 200, written at Rome or in the 
neighbourhood) reveals a disposition to exclude 
from pubhec reading all works of secondary or 
doubtful authority. This might be due to the 
special genius of the Rom. Church, or to a sense of 
the need of watchfulness which the recent spread 
of Gnosticism and Montanism and the circulation 
of the writings of these sects had created. On the 
other hand, at the very same epoch, we find 
Serapion, bp. of Antioch, first allowing the public 
reading of the Gospel of Peter at a place within his 
diocese, though he knew very little of the work 
and held it in no particular estecm, and then 
afterwards forbidding it, when he became more 
fully acquainted with its contents, and found that 
it was doing harm (Euseb. HZ vi. 12). Again, to 
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pass to a later age. With Cyril of Jerus. in his 
catechetical lectures, delivered circ. A.D. 340, the 
class of books ‘openly read in the church’ is 
coterminous with that of those ‘acknowledged 
among all,’ and is the opposite of ‘apocryphal’ ; 
and he knows no third division (Catech. iv. ce. 33, 
35). Athanasius, on the other hand, writing not 
long afterwards, but representing the usages of 
another Church, distinguishes between ‘canonical 
books,’ ‘books that are read,’ and ‘apocryphal 
books’ (Ep. Fest. 39, i. 768, ed. Bened.). And 
tufinus at the end of the cent. distinguishes in the 
same way, and gives the name of ‘Church books,’ 
Ecclesiastici libri, to the second class (De Symb. 
cc. 37, 38). 

We shall now be in a position to estimate rightly 
the amount of significance to be attached to 
the introduction of the words Canon, canonical, 
and canonised with reference to the books of 
Scripture ; but we must first determine which of 
them was so used earliest, and when? Some have 
supposed that the employment of the adjective in 
this connexion preceded that of the substantive, 
and that it is to be traced back to Origen, on the 
ground that the epithets canonict and regulares 
are applied to the books of Scripture in portions of 
his works which we possess only in Rufinus’ tr. 
No reliance can, however, be placed upon this 
argument, since these would be the most con- 
venient renderings for such a word as ἐνδιάθηκοι, 
which, as we have seen, certainly belonged to 
Origen’s terminology. Moreover, Rufinus so 
renders this very word in passages of Eusebius, 
where we have both the original and his translation. 
The earliest instance which can be adduced of the 
occurrence of either κανών or a derivative in the sense 
now under consideration is in the Festal Epistle 
of Athanasius above referred to, written in A.D. 
367. The participle κανονιζόμενα is there used of 
the books of Holy Scripture. It seems, however, 
improbable that the verb xavovifew, or its parts, 
should have been so applied before the term κανών 
had been used of the books collectively. And a 
little later Amphilochius, the eminent bishop of 
Iconium, concludes a catalogue of them, which he 
gives in his Jambi ad Seleucum with the words οὗτος 
awevdéoraros Κανὼν ἂν εἴη τῶν θεοπνεύστων γραφών. The 
word, which originally meant ἃ rod, and thence a 
measure, had been already applied in the sense of 
a rule or norm, and that variously, both in classical 
and ecclesiastical usage. It will suffice here to 
notice the phrase ὁ κανὼν τῆς ἀληθείας, for the 
Church’s creed, which had long been familiar. It 
has been questioned whether, when the word κανών 
was first used in connexion with the Scriptures, 
the primary intention was to express the thought 
that they form the rule of faith and life for the 
Christian, or to denote the list whereby the con- 
tents of the Scriptures is correctly defined. The 
latter seems to be the true view. It is the 
simplest ; and, moreover, it would be hard other- 
wise to explain the use of the verb κανονίζειν, which 
is applied both to particular books and to the 
books collectively. The other idea would, however, 
also be readily suggested to the mind by the 
associations of the word κανών. And aecorainal 
we find Isidore of Pelusium, in the earlier half of 
the 5th cent., expressing himself thus: ‘ the Canon 
of the truth, I mean the Divine Scriptures’ (Ep. 
114). 

It will be perceived, then, that no essentially 
new point of view was implied in the use of the 
term Canon and its derivatives in connexion with 
Holy Scripture. At thesame time it is noteworthy 


that they began to be employed at a time when 
special efforts were being made in different quarters 
to remove ambiguities with respect to, and to 
codify, the contents of the Scriptures. 
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For further illustrations of some of the points 
here touched upon, and for the considerations 
which determined the inclusion or exclusion of 
particular books, or groups of books, the reader 
must consult the arts. APOCRYPHA, OLD TESTA- 
MENT CANON, and New TESTAMENT CANON. 

V. H. STANTON. 

CANOPY (κωνωπεῖον, from κώνωψ (Mt 23:2), pnat, 
mosquito). — Originally a mosquito-net. The 
canopy of the bed of Holofernes, ‘which was of 
purple, and gold, and emerald, and precious stones 
inwoven,’ was taken by Judith ‘from the pillars’ as 
a trophy, and given by her ‘for a gift (dva@nua) 
unto the Lord’ (Jth 107) 13°15 1619), ‘Canopy’ 
occurs also in RV at Is 45 ‘Over all the glory shall 
be spread a canopy’ (AV ‘defence’). The Heb. is 
npn, which here only has the sense of a canopy for 
protection ; clsewhere it means a bridegroom’s (Ps 
19°) or a bride’s (] 916) chamber. F.C. PORTER. 


CANTICLES.—See ΟΝ oF SONGS. 


CAPER-BERRY (mvax ’dbiyydnah, κάππαρις, Ee 
12°), The authority of the LXX and of some of 
the Rabbis is in favour of the tr. ‘caper-berry’ 
RV, instead of ‘desire’ AV.—This is the fruit 
of Capparis spinosa, L., a perennial shrub, rooted 
in the clefts of rocks and walls, with straggling, 
more or less pendulous, branches, and orbicular to 
ovate leaves, 1 to 2 inches in length, and white 
flowers 2 to 3 inches broad. It grows in all the 
Mediterranean basin. The ripe berry is oblong to 
obovate-oblong, and 2 to 23 inches long. ‘The 
young berries have a pungent flavour, and are 
ene as a condiment. The Arabs of the Sin. 

esert call it οἰ- ἀφῶ, while the people of Pal. and 
Syria know it by the name kabar, which is mani- 
festly a modification of κάππαρις. Like all pungent 
plants, it is stimulating to the erotic instinct. The 
idea of those who tr. ’dbiyyénah ‘caper-berry’ is 
that even this stimulant shall fail to excite desire. 
The principal Rabbi of Beirfitt assures me that the 
tr. of AV ‘desire’ is that of the majority of the 
Jewish commentators. In either case the object is 
the same, that is, to express the decadence of the 
bodily powers with the advance of years. 

σα. E. Post. 

CAPERNAUM (TR Καπερναούμ, from which our 
English word is taken; but ΚΚαφαρναούμ, supported 
by BxDZ, ete., is undoubtedly correct, represent- 
ing the original on:-753).—This city is mentioned 
only in the Gospels, and derives all its interest 
from association with the life of Christ. To it 
Matthew applies Is 91 (Mt 43%), After His 
rejection at Nazareth, Christ made His head- 
quarters in C., and it is called ‘his own city’ 
(Mt 9). Here only was it said of Him ὅτι ἐν οἴκῳ 
éorlv—that He was at home (Mk 21). Peter and 
Andrew of Bethsaida (Jn 1“) had settled in C. (Mk 
139), and on the neighbouring beach they first heard 
and followed the Master (Mk 11. Matthew 
(Mt 9°), or Levi (Mk 24, Lk 5’), was here called 
from ‘the place of toll.’ Many miracles were 
wrought here (Mk 139. The following are specially 
mentioned, viz. healing centurion’s servant (Mt 8’, 
Lk 71); nobleman’s son cured by a word from Cana 
(Jn 44); Simon Peter’s mother-in-law cured of 
fever (Mk 1°); paralytic healed (Mt 91, Mk 2), 
Lk 518); unclean spirit cast out (Mk 1%, Lk 488), 
Here the lesson of humility was taught from a 
little child set in the midst (Mt 182, Mk 9% %), 
A famous discourse in the synagogue is reported 
inJn 6. Over C., highly favoured but unrepent- 
ant, the heavy woe was pronounced, ‘And thou 
Capernaum, shalt thou be exalted unto heaven ?— 
thou shalt go down to Hades’ (Mt 11”, Lk 1015 RY). 

C., invariably called πόλις, ‘a city,’ was an 
important position, held by a body of Roman 
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troops (Mt 85 ete.). It was also a customs-station 
(Mt 9° etc.). The commander of the soldiers 
thought it worth while to ingratiate himself with 
the people by building them a synagogue (Lk 75). 
It was the residence of a distinguished officer of 
the king (Jn 45). But beyond the facts that it 
was on the seashore (Mt 4'%), and was in or near 
the plain of Gennesaret (Jn 6171; see also Mk 
63, Mt 1439), there is nothing in the NT to indi- 
cate the site. Twice mentioned by Josephus (Vita, 
72, BJ τι. x. 8), neither passage ig decisive. 
Tradition wavers between two sites, and a warm 
controversy has long raged over the question. 

The claims of ‘Ain em-JJadowwerah, ‘the round 


- fountain,’ a large spring on the N. edge of Gen- 


nesaret, may be dismissed. There is nothing 
near it to indicate the site of a great city; and it 
waters only a small portion of the plain. 

The two serious rivals are Ahén Minyeh, at the 
N.E. corner of the plain, and Tell Ham, on the 
shore, fully 2 miles nearer Jordan. The case for 
Tell Htim rests chiefly upon the name, the size 
of the ruins, their position on the eastward road, 
and the testimony of certain travellers. It is 
suggested that the Arab. Yed/ took the place of 
Caphar when the city became ruinous, na falling 
from Nahum. This is an almost impossible deriva- 
tion. A Jewish Rabbi, Zankhum, is said to be 
buried here. The derivation from his name is 
both easy and natural. An alternative derivation 
is suggested from the Heb. nn=‘ brown’ or ‘fire- 
blackened,’ of which Arab. Haim is an exact trans- 
literation. Then Yell Him=‘the black mound,’ 
truly descriptive of the ruins, could only date from 
a time subsequent to the destruction of the city. 
Along this road only the eastern tratfic would pass. 
The northern caravans never came this way. 
Jerome, Theodorus (532A.D.), Antoninus Martyr (ἢ), 
A.D. 600, and John of Wiirtzburg (1100), may be 
taken as favouring 71εἰ Him. Josephus, hurt on 
the Jordan, was carried to C.; but this was not 
necessarily the nearest town. He was evidently 
anxious to reach his headquarters at Tarichea 
(Vita, 72). It is much against Tell Haim that 
there is no fountain there; and nothing like that 
perce by Josephus within about a couple of 
miles. 

On the other hand, there are many considerations 
in favour of Khdén Minyeh. Gennesaret was a 
well-defined district, generally allowed to corre- 
spond with ef Ghuweir, ‘the little Ghér,’ lying 
along the N.W. shore of the sea (see Jos. BJ III. 
x. 8). The disciples started from the other side to 
go to C. (Jn 6"). The waters being stilled, they 
were straightway ‘at the land whither they were 
going’ (ib. v.71). Matthew (14°4) says ‘they caine 
to the land, unto Gennesaret.’ (So also Mk 6%.) 
Those who sought Jesus in the morning found 
Him at C. (Jn 6%), and He addressed them in 
the synagogue. C. was thus either in or close 
to Gennesaret. This condition is met by Khan 
Minych; not at all by Teli Him. Remains of an 
ancient city are found in the plain between Ahdn 
Minyeh and the sea; also on the adjoining Tell 
‘Areumeh, where probably a large church once 
stood. Standing at the junction of the two great 
roads which must always have united behind Jedd 
‘Areimeh, that to eastward along the shore, and 
that to the north by Khén Jubb Yusif, it occupied 
a position of first importance in the district. ΑἹ] 
the traffic from north, south, east, and west passed 
through the hands of its customs officers. The 
spring of which Josephus speaks (BJ Il. x. 8) may 
not have been actually in the plain. Certainly it 
was not ‘Ain et-Tineh. At et-Tabigha (Hepta- 
pegon?), on the edge of the valley beyond Jedd 
Areimeh, rise several springs, one of great volume, 
the largest, fountain in Galilee. An old aqueduct 


led the water across the vale, along the face of the 
cliff in a rock-cut channel, and into the plain at 
Minyeh sufficiently high to water a large area. 
Historical evidence is on the whole favourable to 
Khan Minyeh. Antoninus Martyr (600) is claimed 
on both sides; but the latter site is supported by 
Arculfus, end of 7th cent. ; St. Willibald, middle 
of 8th cent.; Eugesippus, middle of 12th cent.; 
Brocardius, end of 13th cent.; Quaresimus, 1620, 
who says that a ruin, called in Arab. Minieh, is 
the site of Capernaum. 

The absence of any reminiscence of the ancient 
name is a difficulty withsome. But from the Talm. 
we learn that C. was, for the Jews, associated 
with the Minim, the name by which they desig- 
nated the Christians, who were numerous in the 
city. The Huta of the Talm., ‘the sinners,’ are 
the sons of Caphar Nahum, and again these are 
identified with the Minim. Among the Jews, 
C. was the city of Menai down to the 14th cent. 
The name given to the inhabitants is probably 
preserved in λῶν Minyeh. The balance of 
evidence is at present greatly in favour of this 
site. W. EwIna. 


CAPH or KAPH (3).—Eleventh letter of Heb. 
alphabet, and as such used in the 119th Psalm to 
designate the 11th part, each verse of which begins 
with this letter. 


CAPHARSALAMA (Χαφαρσαλαμά), 1 Mae 7*1.- 
Apparently near Jerus. Kefr Siiwdn, the village of 
Siloam, is possibly intended. SW/P, vol. iii. sh. xvii. 


CAPHIRA (A Καφιρά, B Πειρα), 1 Es 519°.—A town 
of Ben}j., inhabitants of which returned with Zerub. 
In Ezr 2° CHEPHIRAH (5799, B ΚΚαφειρά, A -t-) ; οἵ, 
Neh 7%. See CHEPHIRAH. 


CAPHTOR (7in53, oh|D2, Χαφθοριείμ, Caphtorim). 
—The Caphtorim were geographically connected 
with Egypt according to Gn 10“; and in Dt 
228 we read: ‘The Avvim, which dwelt in villages 
as far as Gaza, the Caphtorim, which came forth 
out of Caphtor, destroyed them, and dwelt in their 
stead.’ Jfere the Caphtorim are identified with 
the Philistines, who are stated to have come from 
Caphtor in Am 97 and Jer 474 (where Caphtor is 
called an ‘isle’ or ‘coastland’). Consequently in 
Gn 1014 the words, ‘ whence went forth the Philis- 
tines,’ must be out of place, and should follow 
Caphtorim instead of Casluhim. Caphtor has been 
identified with both Cyprus and Crete, but the names 
do not agree. Ebers (4/gypten und die Biicher 
Moses, 1868) proposed_to see in Caphtor an Egyp. 
compound Kaft-ur, ‘Greater Kaft’ or ‘ Phenicia,’ 
and made it the coast of the Delta, which was 
thickly covered with Phoenician colonies. But this 
theory has been overthrown by the excavation of 
the temple of Kom Ombo in Upper Egypt in 1892. 
On the wall of the south external corridor is a 
series of cartouches containing the names of the 
countries supposed to have been conquered by 
Ptolemy Auletes and collected from older monu- 
ments of various ages. Among the names are those 
of Kaptar (Caphtor) and Kasluhet (Casluhim), each 
with the determinative of ‘country’ attached to it. 
Kaptar ends the first line, and is immediately pre- 
ceded by the names of Persia, Susa, Babylon, and 
Pontus, while Kasluhet (followed by Zoar) is the 
fifth name of the second line, which begins with 
the inhabitants of the Sinaitic peninsula and 
northern Syria. The names, however, have prob- 
ably been registered at haphazard, so that no 
conclusion can be drawn from their order. 

The Philistines seem to have entered Palestine in 
the course of the great invasion of Egypt by the 
northern nations in the eighth year of Kamses IIL 
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Prof. Prasek combines this fact with the statement 
of Justin, that in B.c. 1209 a king of Ashkelon 
stormed Sidon, and that the fugitive Sidonians 
founded Tyre. The dates would agree very well. 
At any rate, the Pulista or Philistines are closely 
associated with the Zakka] (Teukrians?) in the 
attack on Egypt in the time of Ramses III., whereas 
the latter appear alone in an earlier attack in the 
time of Merenptah. 

From 1 αὶ 30%, Ezk 25%, Zeph 2°, we may 
gather that the Philistines were also known as 
the Cherethites or Cretans, as the Sept. tran- 
seribes the name. In this case Caphtor must be 
identified with Crete, or at all events with some 
district in that island. Recent discoveries have 
shown that Crete was a centre of culture in the 
prehistoric age of the eastern Mediterranean, and 
Mr. A. Evans has pointed out that it possessed a 
peculiar system of pictorial writing (see his article 
on ‘Primitive Pictographs’ in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, xiv. 1894). A. H. SAYCE. 


CAPPADOCIA (Καππαδοκία), a large country in 
the E. of Asia Minor, was formed into a Rom. 
rovinee by Tiberius in A.D. 17, on the death of 

ing Archelaus. It was administered by a pro- 
curator, sent out by the reigning emperor; and it 
was treated as an unimportant outlying district. 
In A.D. 70, however, Vespasian united it with 
Armenia Minor as one of the great frontier pro- 
vinces of the empire, placing it under the rule of a 
legatus Augusti pro pretorc, who was selected by 
the emperor from among the ex-consuls; and he 
stationed a legion (NV J/. Fulminata) at Melitene as 
garrison to maintain the defence of the Euphrates 
line. At this period a great territory, ruled by 
Antiochus Epiphanes of Commagene, lying be- 
tween the provinces Cilicia and Cappadocia, and 
including part of Lycaonia, was incorporated in 
C.; and under succeeding emperors, especially 
Trajan, the size and importance of the province 
were greatly increased, and more troops were 
stationed in it. The commercial capital of the 


province was Czsareia - Eusebeia- Mazaka; the 


military centres were Melitene and (after Trajan) 
Satala. Between about A.D. 76 and 106, both 
Galatia and C. were placed under one gover- 
nor. Jews in C. are mentioned in Ac 2, and 
implied in Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, § 36 (Mang. ii. 
587): a letter in their favour from the Rom. Senate 
to Ariarathes, king of C., about B.c. 139, is meu- 
tioned 1 Mac 15”: in the 3rd cent. after Christ and 
later, a great Jewish population in Cesareia is 
alluded to in the Talmud. The easy road from 
Tarsus through the Cilician Gates tempted them 
onwards towards the N., to take advantage of the 
lucrative trade between Central Asia and the 
Black Sea harbours, esp. Amisus: the road passed 
through C. and Pontus (Ac 187). This trading 
connexion led to the early extension of Christianity 
over both countries (1 P 1). 


LITERATURE.—Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, i. pp. 
365-374 ; Ritter, Kleinasien, i. pp. 236-339, ii. 236-272 ; Ramsay, 
Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor, pp. 267-319, 346-356, 449f., and the 
map in St. Paul the Trav. tor provincial divisions ; Neubauer, 
Géog. du Talmud; Th. Reinach, Numism. des Rois de Capp. 
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CAPTAIN.—I. IN THE OLD TESTAMENT.—The 
AV translates no fewer than 13 different Heb. 
words by ‘captain,’ and many of these words have 
other renderings as well. ‘The RV has scarcely 
introduced much greater consistency. (1) τ, often 
translated ‘prince,’ used especially of ‘captains of 
thousands’ (χιλίαρχος), etc., and of the ‘captain of 
the host’ (ἀρχιστράτηγος) For the ‘captain of the 
host of the LORD’ (Jos 51), and for ‘Michael 
your prince’ (also w Dn 107 etc.), see under Gop 
and ANGEL. (2) 123, the foremost officer, used of 


the king (18 916—RV prince or leader, LX-X ἄρχων); 
the same Heb. word is used also of the ‘leader of 
the house of Aaron’ (1 Ch 127%), and of the ‘rulers 
of the house of God’ (2 Ch 358 ete.). See below. 
(3) Nn, literally head, Nu 144 ete., LXX ἀρχηγός. 
(4) xvi, literally lifted up, Nu 2° ete., RV prince, 
LXX ἄρχων. (5) ]°¥7, literally one who decides, Jg 115 
ete., RV chief (except Dn 1118), LXX ἀρχηγός or 
ἡγούμενος, (6) 7056, RV marshal, Jer 51°, Nah 3”, 
(7) ans, usually of the governor of a territory, 2 Καὶ 
18%, Hag 1} ete. (8) 22=(1), only in later Heb., 6.0. 
2 K 258, (9) bya, baal, ‘ master,’ Jer 37, captain 
oftheward. (10) δὴ Ex 147, 2 K 9535 ete., probably 
knight or equerry, LX.X τριστάτης. The other three 
words are (in AV) mistranslated captain, 2 K 11+ ®, 
Jer 1321, Ezk 2122 (43, s>x, 72, respectively). 

II. Captain represents three words in the NT 
(1) xeAlapyos—used vaguely of a military officer, 
and technically as the equivalent of the Roman 
‘prefectus’ or ‘tribunus militum.’ One such 
officer was regularly in charge of the Roman garri- 
son at Jerusalem, which probably consisted of a 
cohort of auxiliaries, about 1000 men in all. The 
commander would be a Roman citizen (Ac 22%), the 
soldiers provincials (not Jews, but many of them 
Samaritans), who would receive the franchise on 
discharge. Whether the word has the technical or 
the vaguer sense in Jn 1812 is not clear. (2) στρα- 
tyyés—used in Lk 22152 and Ac 4! 5%4-26 of the 
captain of the Temple, together with his chief 
subordinates, who are perhaps the same as the 
three ‘keepers of the threshold’ (2 Καὶ 25%, Jer 35%, 
and see Josephus, Ant. X. vili. 5). This captain 
(123, see (2) above) is mentioned Jer 20! (LXX 
ἡγούμενος) and Neh 1111, and is called in 2 Mac 34 
προστάτης τοῦ ἱεροῦ, and in Josephus (Ant. XX. vi. 2, 
etc.) στρατηγός. Probably he and his chief sub- 
ordinates are indicated by the term ‘rulers’ in 
Ezr 9? and often in Neh (0°20, LXX στρατηγοί or 
ἄρχοντες) : see Schiirer, HJP τι. 1. 258. The captain 
was at least a Levite, and commanded a small 
body of police, probably themselves priests; and 
he had the duty of keeping order in the Temple, 
and watching there by night. (8) dpxnyés—He 2” 
—probably to be understood rather as author and 
beginner than as commander in a fight (ef. Ae 3% 
531, He 12%). 

The captain of the guard (στρατοπεδάρχης, Ac 2816 
TR and AV) would, perhaps, be the ‘princeps 
castrorum peregrinorum’; it would hardly mean 
the ‘prefectus preetorio,’ whose title is never so 
rendered in Greek. but the sentence 15 omitted 
by RV following the best authorities: it is, how- 
ever, an ancient ‘Western reading,’ and possibly 
records a real tradition. (See Mommsen in 
Sitzungsb. εἶ. kgl. preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch., phil.- 
hist. Classe, 1895, p. 495, and art. PRATORIUM.) 


W. O. BURROWS. 
CAPTIVITY.—See ISRAEL. 


CARABASION (B Kapafacewy, A -σιών), 1 Es 9%, 
—A corrupt name of one of those who put away 
their ‘strange’ wives. It seems to correspond to 
MEREMOTH in Ezr 10°, The conjecture that it 
should be read καὶ Ῥαβασιών is not supported (as is 
stated in Speaker’s Comm.) by the Vat. text. 

H. 51. J. THACKERAY. 

CARAVAN, not used in AV, is given by RV in Job 
618. 19 (minty est.) for AV ‘paths,’ ‘troops’; in Is 21% 
(ptep. of nzy) for AV ‘travelling companies’; and 
in Ezk 97:5 ‘The ships of Tarshish were thy cara- 
vans for thy merchandise,’ for AV ‘The ships of 
Tarshish did sing of thee in thy market,’ taking 
ning from ὦ to travel (after Gesen.) not VY to sing. 
But Davidson doubts: ‘ The camel has been called 
the ship of the desert, but conversely to call an 
east-indiaman a caravan is too brillant for the 
prophet.’ See his note. In older Eng., however, 
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the word might have been applicable without 
crediting Ezekiel with the brilliant metaphor, 
since ‘caravan’ was used from the beg. of the 17th 
to the middle of the 18th cent. for a fleet of ships, 
as Fuller, Com. on Ruth (1654): ‘A caravan... 
aailing in the vast ocean.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CARBUNCLE.—See STONES, PRECIOUS. 


CARCAS (0272, Est 110), one of the seven eunuchs 
or chamberlains of king Ahasuerus, An etymology 
suggested is the Persian kargas, ‘vulture.’ The 
LXX gives a different name. 


CARCASE (the spelling has been indifferently 
carcase or carcass throughout, though dictionaries 
have given carcass alone, or by preference since 
Johnson) is used now only of the dead body of a 
beast, or contemptuously of a human being, but 
was formerly used freely of either. The Heb. 
words are various: (1) a3 géviyyah (used of living 
body also) is so tr. only Jg 148:9 of the c. of 
Samson’s lion (RV ‘body’), which is also (148) 
called (2) nbs mappeleth (fr. 521 to fall, as πτῶμα 
fr. πίπτειν, cadaver fr. cadere), which has this 
meaning only here; elsewhere ‘fall’ Pr 9910, Ezk 
mp8 3716 3210 or ‘ruin’? Ezk 277 31" [all]. (8) 
Ἢ peger ; and (4) m2; nébhélah are often tr. ‘car- 
case. Both are also applied to the trunk of an 
idol, peger Lv 26 “1 will cast your carcases upon 
the carcases of your idols’; nébhélah Jer 16% 
‘they have filled mine inheritance with the carcases 
of their detestable things.’ Both words are used 
in Heb. of dead bodies only, so that the tr. ‘dead 
carcase’ of Dt 148, Ezk 65, is as needless for the 
Heb. as in the Eng.; RV omits ‘ dead.’ 

In Bel * ‘in the den there were seven lions, and 
they had given them every day two carcases and 
two sheep’ (so RV, AVm ‘slaves,’ Gr. σώματα, lit. 
‘bodies,’ used of ‘servants,’ 1.6. slaves, To 107). 

In NT ‘ carcase’ occurs Mt 2438 ‘ wheresoever the 
6. is, there will the eagles be gathered together’ 
(πτωμα, asin Wis 4}5); and He 3!” ‘ whose carcases 
fell in the wilderness’ (κώλον, lit. ‘limbs,’ the LX-X 
tr. of 133 in Nu 14* 82 where the language is nearly 
identical). J. HASTINGS. 


CARCHEMISH (wn212; omitted in the LXX 
at 2 Ch 35, but at Jer 26 [Heb 46} Χαρμεὶς [Q, 
Kapxappyeis}; Vulg. Charcamis). There have been 
varlous conjectures as to the site of this city, 
which was finally correctly located by Messrs. 
Skene and Geo. Smith, by means of the Assyrian 
Inscriptions. Carchemish is at present represented 
by the mounds of Jerablais (Smith, Yaraboloos) or 
Hierapolis, on the western bank of the Euphrates, 
described by Smith as a grand site, with vast walls 
and palace-mounds 8000 ft. round, and containing 
numerous sculptures and monoliths with inscrip- 
tions, many of which are now in the British 
Museum. Pococke says that the ruins are rect- 
angular, and measure 4 mile long by } mile wide. 
The mounds lie between Birejik and the junction 
of the Sajur and the Euphrates. Carchemish, the 
chief city of the Hittites, was called Karkamis by 
the Babylonians, Gargamis and Kargamis by the 
Assyrians, and Karikamai(?)Sa or Karakamisa by 
the Egyptians, and the city was known—perhaps 
renowned—as a trading centre as early as the 3rd 
millennium B.c.* Amen-em-hebe, one of the cap- 
tains of Tahutmes I11. (6. B.C. 1600), refers to his cam- 
paign against the people of Karikamai(?)Sa, where 

e took prisoners ;+ and about B.c. 1200 Tiglath- 
pileser 1. of Assyria plundered ‘the land of the 
neighbourhood of Suln as far as Carchemish (Kar- 


* Before the reign of the Bah. king Ammi-zaduga, 6. 2100 B.c, 
+ W. Max 
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gamis) of the land of Hatte (IXheta or Hit) in a 
single day.’ There is no record, however, that 
the fortress was taken on this occasion. The 
ruler of Carchemish about B.c. 880 was Sangara, 
who paid a large amount of tribute, chiefly in 
manufactured things, such as furniture and woven 
stufis, also metal, to Assur-nazir-pal, king of 
Assyria. Sangara afterwards came into conflict 
with Shalmaneser 11., son of Assur - nazir- pal, 
about B.C. 858, and the Assyrian king says that 
he captured Sangara’s cities, receiving from the 
latter, when he submitted, 2 talents of gold, 70 
talents of silver, 30 talents of copper, 100 talents 
of iron, 20 talents of purple cloth, 500 weapons, 
his daughter with a dowry, 100 daughters of the 
great men of the place, 500 oxen, and 5000 sheep, 
and fixed as his (yearly) tribute 1 maneh of gold, 
1 talent of silver, and 2 talents of purple cloth, 
one payment of which is duly recorded as having 
taken place. The large amount of the war in- 
demnity and the tribute testify to the prosperity 
and commercial importance of the city. On the 
bronze gates found by H. Rassam at Balawat 
the reception of tribute by Shalmaneser 11. is 
twice represented, and in each case a picture in 
relief of the fortress is given. The city was finally 
taken by Sargon of Assyria in B.C. 717, when 
Pisiri or Pisiris, its last king, was made prisoner. 
From this time it formed part of the Assyrian 
empire, and was administered by an Assyrian 
governor.* Its importance as a trading centre 
continued under its new rulers, the ‘maneh of 
Carchemish’ being one of the standard weights in 
use at Nineveh. Later notices of the city occur 
in the Bible itself, when Pharaoh-Necho defeated 
Josiah in the battle in which the Jewish king lost 
his life (2 Ch 35”), and was himself defeated by 
Nebuchadrezzar, four years later (B.c. 605), under 
the walls of the city (Jer 467), in the battle which 
decided the fate of Western Asia. The patron 
deity of the city was the Asiatic goddess wor- 
shipped under the name of Atargatis, whose wor- 
ship, when the city fell into decay, was transferred 
to the city now represented by Membij, which 
became the new Hierapolis, and continued in ex- 
istence after the old city of Carchemish was de- 
serted. The meaning of the name is unknown. 
T. G. PINCHES. 

CARE.—The proper meaning of this word, and 
of all its compounds (of which there occur in AV 
‘careful,’ ‘carefully,’ ‘carefulness,’ ‘careless,’ 
‘carelessly’) is trouble or sorrow. But from a 
very early period it was confounded with Lat. 
cura (with which it has no connexion, being a 
purely ‘Teutonic word), and the meaning of cura, 
viz. attention to something or somebody, became 
attached to it. This affected even the original 
word, so that care in the sense of sorrow became 
anxicty, as if due to over-attention; while the 
compounds have now actually dropped their original 
meaning, and adopted that of cura wholly. But 
throughout the history of the word, and esp. in 
AV, we can trace the two senses side by side. 

1. Gare is both subst. and verb. As subst. (1) 
Anxvety (Gr. μέριμνα) : Mt 13%, ‘the care of this 
world, and the deceitfulness of riches, choke the 
word’; so Mk 433, Lk 813 214 ‘cares of this life,’ 
2 Co 11% ‘the care of all the churches’ (RV 
‘anxiety for’), 1 P 5’ ‘ Casting all your care upon 
him’ (RV ‘anxiety’), 1 Mac 619 ‘my heart faileth 
for very care.’ In OT, 18S 10? ‘thy father hath 
left the care of the asses (1.6. concern about, 
‘11, lit. “the matters of the asses”), and sorroweth 
for you,’ Ezk 416 ‘they shall eat bread by weight, 
and with care’ (7331, RV ‘carefulness’). (2) 
Attention (esp. earnest attention, the original 
meaning of the word in turn affecting this 

* The naine of the governor in 8.0. 691 or 692 was Bél-emurani. 
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borrowed meaning; Gr. σπουδὴ): 2 Co 7 ‘our 
care for youin the sight of God’ (RV ‘earnest 
care,’ as 8:6 AV, IV); Ph 4 ‘ your care for me’ 
(τὸ φρονεῖν, RV ‘thought for me’) Wis 6! 74 
(φροντίς). As verb (1) Anxiety or concern (Gr. 
μεριμνάω) ; 1 Co 73% 33, 84. « But 1 would have you with- 
out carefulness. He that is unmarried careth for 
the things that belong to the Lord, how he may 
please the Lord: but he that is married careth 
for the things that are of the world, how he may 
ylease his wife’ (RV ‘is careful for’); 125, Ph 2”, 
n OT, 2 8 18° ‘if we flee away, they will not care 
for us, neither if half of us die, will they care for 
us’ (ΠΕ. 35 nv). (2) Attention: Dt 11” ‘a land 
which the Lord thy God careth for (v7, RVm 
‘seeketh after’), the eyes of the Lord thy God are 
always upon it’; Ps 1424 ‘no man cared for my 
soul.’ When the expression is care for, the dis- 
tinction is not always obvious, since it is the person 
that is anxious about who will give attention to; 
but in the foll. passages (where the Gr. is μέλει) 
the meaning is always anxiety or concern: Mt 
2216 Mk 12", Jn 10% “116 is an hireling, and careth 
not for the sheep,’ 12° ‘not that he cared for the 
poor,’ Ac 18" ‘Gallio cared for none of these 
things,’ 1 Co 77, 1 P 57‘ He careth for you.’ On 
the other hand, to take care of (ἐπιμελέομαι) must 
be ‘ to give attention to,’ Lk 10% ‘he brought him 
to an inn and took care of him,’ 10%, 1 Ti 35 ‘if a 
man know not how to rule his own house, how shall 
he take care of the church of God?’ Hence 1 Co 
9° AV, “ Doth God take care for oxen?’ (μέλει) is 
a serious inistranslation. God does take care for 
oxen, as for all living creatures, but it is only for 
man that He may be said to have concern (RV ‘Is 
it for the oxen that God careth ?’). 

Careful.—l. Anzious, Lk 10% ‘ Martha, Martha, 
thou art ὁ. and troubled about many things’ (μερι- 
μνᾷς RV ‘thou art anxious’), Ph 4° ‘Be careful 
for nothing’ (μηδὲν μεριμνᾶτε, RV ‘In nothing be 
anxious’). In OT, Jer 178 ‘he shall be as a tree 
planted by the waters . . . and shall not be ο. in 
the year of drought’ (392); Dn 8164 0 Nebuchad- 
hezzar, we are not c. to answer thee in this 
matter’ (nvn, RV ‘we have no need,’ RVm as 
AV). Cf. Shaks. Tit. And. Iv. iv. 84— 

‘ The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 

And is not careful what they mean thereby. 
In Apocr., Bar 8318 ‘They... were so c.’ (μεριμνῶν- 
res); to Which RV adds 2 Es 27 ‘Be not c. over- 
much,’ an expression which brings out the differ- 
ence between careful=anxious, and careful= 
attentive or painstaking; in the latter seuse, as 
We put it, ‘you cannot be too careful.’ 2. Aéten- 
tive to one’s interests, painstaking - Ph 4! ‘Now at 
the last your care of me hath flourished again ; 
wherein ye were also ο., but ye lacked opportunity’ 
(ἐφρονεῖτε, RV ‘ ye did take thought’); ‘Tit 3° ‘that 
they which have believed in God might be c. to 
maintain good works’ (¢povritw); 2 K 4% ‘thou 
hast been c. for us with all this care’ (317, usually 
‘to tremble,’ and so here ‘ to be anxiously careful,’ 
its only occurrence in this sense). 

Carefully.—In the sense of anxiously, c. occurs 
only Mic 1” ‘the inhabitant of Maroth waited 
ὁ. for good’ (abn, lit. “has been in pain, EV 
‘waiteth anxiously’). In the sense of attentively, 
there are in AV Dt 155 ‘if thouc. hearken’ (yinvi-ox 
yoga, ‘if hearkening thou shalt hearken,’ RV 
‘if thou shalt diligently hearken,’ as AV in 11% 
28!, same Heb.); Wis 12” ‘we should ec. think of 
thy goodness’ μεριμνῶμεν, RV ‘ ponder’); Ph 2°8 41 
sent him the more ¢.’ (σπουδαιοτέρως, RV ‘ the more 
diligently’); He 12! ‘he sought it c. with tears’ 
(ἐκξητέω, RV ‘sought it dihgently’). To these 
RV adds Mt 27-18 (ἀκριβόω, AV ‘diligently ’), 28 
(axpBas AV ‘diligently’), Ac 18% (axpiBws, AV 
‘diligently ’) 183 (ἀκριβῶς AV ‘ perfectly’) and He 


12° * Looking ο.᾽ (ἐπισκοποῦντες, AV ‘lookiny dili- 
gently ’). 

Carefulness, in the sense of anziety, is given 
in AV (as tr. of m2y3) Ezk 121%); to which 
RV adds 416 (AV ‘care’), Jos 22% (AV ‘ fear’). 
In the same sense is Sir 30% ‘c¢. bringeth age 
before the time’ (μέριμνα, RV ‘care’); and 
1 Co 7521 would have you without c.’ (ἀμέριμνος, 
RV ‘free from cares’). Cf. Latimer, Ser. i. 413, 
‘Consider the remedy against carefulness, which 
is to trust in God.’ But the sense of watchful 
and helpful interest is clear in 2 Co 7" ‘what ec. it 
wrought in you’ (σπουδή, RV ‘earnest care’); for 
the same apostle commends ec. in this passage, who 
lad condemned it in the previous. 

Careless and Carelessly have always the mean- 
ing of without trouble or anxicty, in security (the 
Heb. being always nya ‘to trust,’ or nog ‘con- 
fidence’); ‘careless’ Jg 18’, Is 32? 194 Ezk 809 
(but RV adds Pr 19% Heb. a75 ‘a despiser’) ; ‘ care- 
lessly ’ Is 47°, Ezk 396, Zeph 2% Cf.— 

‘ Raise up the organs of her fantasy ; 


Sleep she as sound as careless infancy.’ 
Shaks. Jerry Wives, Vv. v. 58. 


J. HASTINGS. 
CARIA (Kapia) is actually mentioned only in 
1 Mac 15” as one of the places to which the Rom. 
Senate sent a circular letter in B.c. 139-138 in 
favour of the Jews. The political entity which is 
here meant was probably the Chrysaorian con- 
federacy, in which most of the cities (esp. the 
inland cities) of C. were united, meeting at thie 
temple of Zeus Chrysaoreus at Stratonicea. C., 
most of which belonged to the Rhodians from 190 
to 168, was then declared free by the Romans; and 
this confederacy was the responsible government 
until 129, when the country was incorporated in 
the province of Asia. The coast cities of C. were 
chiefly Greek, and did not belong to the confederacy: 
of these Miletus was Ionian; Cnidus, Cos, and 
Halicarnassus were Dorian: hence the Rom. Senate 
sent their letter about the Jews (see DELUS) to the 
Dorian cities, Cuidus, Halicarnassus, Cos, and also 
to Rhodes and Myndus (which seem to be nearly 
the complete list of Carian governments). 
W. M. RAMSAY. 
CARITES (5) occurs in the Kethibh of the Heb. 
text and margin of RV in 25S 2055, where the Keré 
has Cherethites (°n23), and in RV of 2 K 114, where 
the AV has captains (RtVm executioners). ‘The 
Carites were possibly Phil. mercenaries from Caria, 
as the Cherethites were from Crete. See CHERE- 
THITES, and ci. W. RK. Smith, O27 7C* 262 ἡ. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
CARMEL (ὑρη3Ξ ‘garden’), Jos 155, 15 15” 
252-7 40, 25 23%, 1 Ch 11°.—A city of Judah in the 
Iiebron mountains, where Saul set up a ‘hand’ or 
ineinorial stone, and where Nabal lived in possession 
of flocks. One of David’s heroes was a Carmelite. 
Now the ruined town Δ γῆν εἶ, on the hills about 
10 miles 5. E. of Hebron, chiefly remarkable for the 
remains of a large square tower, built in the 12th 
cent. A.D., and for a very fine large reservoir. See 
SIVP vol. iii. sheet xxiv. C. RK. CONDER. 


CARMEL (usually with the def. art. »>792 ‘ the 
garden’ or ‘garden-land’; without it only in 
Jos 19°, Jer 4018. Nah 14; ὁ Κάρμηλος ; but generally 
‘oa πρὶ Mount of the Carmel’; ὄρος τὸ Καρμήλιον ; 
Jos. Kapundos, ΚΚαρμήλιον ὄρος. In later Heb. 979. 
In the lst of places conquered by Tahutmes III. in 
Pal., No. 49 reads Kalimna, which Tomkins takes 
as Kalamon or Carmel; and No. 48, Rshkadsh, by 
which Maspero understands Rosh-Kodshu, ‘the 
sacred headland’ of Carmel. Mod. Arab. Ktrmii, 
but more usually Jebel M4r Elyas).—This long 
headland, which forms one of the great features 
of Pal., is of the saine hard limestone as the cen- 
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tral range of the country, but is separated from 
the latter by hills of softer formation, which are 
therefore more worn than itself, and now lie lower 
and are opened up by passes. The promontory of 
Carmel rises above a narrow sea-beach to a height 
of some 500 ft. at the monastery ; thence the ridge, 
running 8.E., ascends (PE Large Map, sheets 
v. and villi.) 94 miles to Esfia (1742 ft.), and 
then sinks for 31 miles more to its end at El- 
Mahraka (1687 ft.) ; beyond which there is a sudden 
dip into the Wady el-Milh, a valley that separates 
Carmel froin the lower hills aforesaid, the Belad 
er-Ruhah. The ridge is well-defined, and in shape 
a wedge, with the thin end seaward, in breadth 
from plain to plain 1} miles, but at the thick or 
inland end as much as 84 miles broad. The sides are 
ey differently disposed. The S.W. sinks slowly 
by long ridges and glens upon the plain of Sharon; 
the N.E. is abrupt and steep above the plains of 
Haifa and Esdraelon. At the foot of the latter 
runs Kishon, for the most part parallel to the axis 
of the mountain. The limestone of C. abounds in 
flints, ‘ geodes’ (known as ‘ Elijah’s melons’), and 
fossils; and on the N.E. igneous rocks crop out from 
a basalt formation that extends to the Sea of Galilee 
(Ritter, Pal. 712,713). There are very many caves. 

C. is very conspicuous from most parts of central 
Pal.; its high sky-line, with the fe of Bashan 
and the great mass of Hermon, form the three 
grandest features of all views from Esdraelon, 
Galilee, and the mountains of Ephraim. Accord- 
ingly C., Gilead or Bashan, and Lebanon are 
frequently named together in OT (Is 33° 353, 
Mic 714. etc.). Once C. is coupled with Tabor: 
ἐς Pharaoh is but a rumour?” As I live, saith 
J”, surely like Tabor among mountains, and like C. 
by the sea, shall he come !’ (Jer 4638). At opposite 
ends of Esdraelon (the very scene of Pharaoh’s 
coming) the two hills stand out, symbols of that 
which shall certainly be established as fact, and 
make its presence felt. Swecping seaward, in 
the face of the rains, C., as its name declares, is 
richly clothed with verdure. At present this is 
mostly wild—a thick growth of underwood, grass 
and flowers, coppices of oak, carob, and many 
evergreens, with here and there a grove of great 
trees. Van de Velde asserts that there was not 
a flower found by him in Galilee or in the mari- 
time plain which he did not also meet on C., 
‘still the fragrant lovely mountain that it was 
of old’ (i. 317, 318). But there are, too, frequent 
olive-groves, and other gardens, with prosperous 
villages ; while the more numerous grooved floors 
and troughs that have been traced in the rock 
below the brushwood, prove that, in ancient times, 
there was an even greater cultivation, and chiefly 
of olive and vine. Accordingly, in OT Carmel is 
the very type of a luxuriant fertility (Is 35% etc.) ; 
her decay the prophets’ most desperate figure of 
desolation (Am 12, Is 33° ete.). The German 
colonists at Haifa have resumed the culture of the 
vine on the N. slopes of the promontory. 

ΟἹ plays no part in the political or military 
history of Palestine. The great campaigns swept 
past her on either side: in military tactics the hill 
was only an obstacle to be avoided. By far the 
most armies, whether going north or south, crossed 
between Esdraelon and Sharon by the passes to the 
east of C. Some of the Syrian advances south, 
Rom. legions when passing from Ptolemais to 
Ceesarea, Richard Lionheart and the Third Crusade, 
Napoleon on his retreat from Acre,—these followed 
the sea road under the promontory. May not this 
quality of being neither a goal in itself, nor on the 
road anywhere, be the origin of the curious Tal- 
tnudic word o293? 

_ The aloofness of C. from the central range made 
its ridge but an uncertain appendage to the terri- 


tory of Israel. According to Jos 19% it was assigned 
to the tribe of Asher; but their tenure must have 
been intermittent. The kings of N. Israel seem to 
have held it as they held Gilead ; but even in the 
time of Amos (95) ‘the top of C.’ is regarded as 
a hiding-place of fugitives from J”; and in later 
history it lay outside Samaria, and was sometimes 
allotted to Galilee, but frequently subject to Tyre 
(Jos. BJ ΠΙ. 11]. 1). 

The causes, however, which disabled C. from 
political rank, contributed to enhance its fame as 
a sanctuary. ‘In its separation from other hills, 
its position on the sea, its visibleness from all 
quarters of the country, its uselessness for war 
and traffic, in its profusion of flowers, its high 
platforms and groves, with their glorious prospects 
of land and sea, C. must have been a place of 
retreat and of worship from the earliest tiimes.’ 
Maspero thinks to identify it in the lists of Tahut- 
mes III. under the name of ‘headland of holiness’ 
(see above); and even before Elijah’s day there 
seem to have been upon it altars both to Baal and 
J”. For here, as on ground which both of them 
held to be sacred, the representatives of the two 
religions met to appeal to their respective deities, 
and decided the argument between them (1 Καὶ 
1811.) Tradition and the agreement of many 
modern explorers (see esp. Stanley, Sin. and Pal. 
353 1.) place the scene at the E. end of the ridge, 
at a place called El-Mahraka, or ‘the burning,’ 
where Druses have a sanctuary and are said still 
to perform a yearly sacrifice ; there is a good spring 
just below (ef. Jos. Ané. VIII. xiii. δ). It is interest- 
ing that immediately below, on the banks of Kishon, 
a great mound is known as the Tell el-Kasis or 
Mound of the Priests. But the derivation of the 
modern name of Kishon, the Nahr el-Mukatta, as 
if it meant river of slaughter, is both improbable 
in itself and impossible to connect with the 
slaughter of the priests. When it is said that 
Elijah afterwards went up to the ‘head of C.’ it 
is possible that ‘headland’ is meant, in which case 
the tradition is correct that places the site of his 
waiting for rain near the monastery ; but the word 
may also mean ‘top,’ any spot on the long summit 
of the ridge, which almost everywhere is in sight 
of the sea. A point near the E. end and the altar 
of J” would better suit the context, and esp. the 
story of Elijah’s subsequent race to Jezreel in 
front of Ahab’s chariot. It is possible that the 
great prophet from Gilead chose as his subsequent 
residence the scene of the triumph'of J”, and 
evidently C. is meant by ‘the mountain’ on 
which, according to the extraordinary story (2 K 
19-45), he called down fire on the king of Israel's 
soldiers sent to arrest him for his interference with 
the ambassadors to Ekron. Elisha visited C. after 
the departure of Elijah (ὁ, 2%); and when the 
Shunammite was in need of him, 5116 went to seek 
and found him there (429). 

Probably for reasons already stated, C. does not 
again appear in OT as the scene of any sacred 
function; but in heathen hands the sanctity of 
the hill was preserved. ‘Tacitus describes it as the 
site of an oracle, without an image ‘tantum ara et 
reverentia’ (Hist. ii. 78); and Vespasian, having 
sacrificed here, is said to have received from the 
priests the prediction that he would be emperor 
(Suetonius, Vespas. 5). Jamblichus (Vit. Pyth. ii. 
(15)) describes C. as ‘sacred above all mountains, 
and forbidden of access to the vulgar’ (see W. R. 
Smith, RS 146). As we have seen, the probable 
site of Elijah’s altar is still held sacred by the 
Druses. But it is Christianity which has chiefly 
perpetuated the ancient sanctity of C., and the 
mountain has given its name to the great order 
of Carmelite Friars, whose convent stands upon 
the promontory above the sea. Louis the Saint, 
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of France, founded the convent; but its legends 
trace the order of its monks in unbroken succession 
from Elijah himself, by Elisha, the sons of the 
prophets, John the Baptist, and the Essenes! The 
church of the convent is dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, whom the interpretation of the Rom. Church 
sees prefigured in the cloud for which Elijah sent 
his servant to look; and who, according to many 
legends, frequented the neighbourhood of the 
convent with the child Jesus. 

LITERATURE.— Besides works quoted above, see Seetzen, Reisen, 
ii. 96f.; Robinson, BR iii. 189; Conder, Zent-Work, i. 169 ff. ; 
Laurence Oliphant, various papers in the PEF Quarterly, 1882- 


1886, and his Life by Mrs, Oliphant. G. A. SMITH. 


CARMELITE, CARMELITESS (‘bo 20, m*>=72n).— 
An inhabitant of Carmel in Judah, which is to be 
distinguished from the well-known Carmel in the 
north; it lies in the small but fertile plateau 
between Hebron and the south desert. Nabal lived 
with his wife Abigail at Maon, a mile to the &., 
but his farms were at Carmel (18 25°). Maon, 
Carmel, and Ziph are mentioned together, Jos 15” ; 
cf. G. A. Smith, Hist. Geogr. p. 306. Hezrai (or 
Hezro), one of David’s ‘thirty,’ came from this 
district (2 5 23%). J. Ε΄. STENNING. 


CARMI (003). ---ἰ. A Judahite, the father of 
Achan (Jos 7}:}8, 1 Ch2’), 2, The Carmi of 1 Ch 4! 
should probably be corrected, with Well. and Kittel, 
to Chelubai (303), 7.c. Caleb (cf. 1 Ch 2* 18), 8, The 
eponym of a Reubenite family (Gn 46°, Ex 64,1 Ch 
5°), the Carmites of Nu 26°. See GENEALOGY. 


CARMONIANS (Carmonii, 2 Es 15°, AV Car- 
manians).—A people occupying an extensive dis- 
trict north of the entrance to the Persian Gulf, 
between Persis on the west and Gedrosia on the 
east. Accounts of the country and of the people, 
who are said to have resembled the Medes and 
Persians in customs and language, are to be found 
in Strabo (xv. p. 726), Ptolemy (vi. 8), Am. Mar- 
cellinus (xxiii. 6), and other ancient writers. The 
name survives in the present town and district of 
Kirman. In the above verse, which is one of the late 
additions to the Second Book of Esdras, it is said that 
the Carmanians shall come forth like wild boars, 
shall join battle with the ‘dragons of Arabia,’ and 
lay waste a portion of the land of the Assyrians. 
The reference is probably to Sapor I. (A.D. 240-273), 
the founder of the Sassanid dynasty, who, after 
defeating Valerian, overran Syria, and destroyed 
Antioch. He was subsequently driven back across 
the Euphrates by Odznathus and Zenobia (ef. 
Lupton in Speaker’s Com. ad loc.). The errone- 
ous form Carmonians, which is supported by the 
best Latin MSS, is possibly due to confusion with 
Carmona, an important city in Spain (so James in 
Texts and Studies, 111. 11. p. xx). H. A. WHITE. 


CARNAIM, Καρνέιν, 1 Mae 57 (Καρνάιν) * Ὁ, 
and Carnion (τὸ Κάρνιον), 2 Mac 127-26 (RVm 
Carnain).—The ancient Ashteroth-Karnaim (which 
see). 


CARNAL, CARNALLY.—In OT of sexual inter- 
course, Lv 187° 19%, Nu 5%. But in NT=‘ of the 
flesh’ (σαρκικός). In Ro 87 ‘the carnal mind,’ Gr. 
is φρόνημα τῆς σαρκός, RV ‘mind of the flesh’; so 
He 9” ‘carnal ordinances’; δικαιώματα σαρκός, 
‘ordinances of flesh.’ See FLESH. 


CARNION.—See CARNAIM. 


CARPENTER (vp ‘artificer,’ e.g. 2 K 29%; py van 
‘artificer in wood,’ e.g. 2 K 12"; τέκτων, Mt 135, 
Mk 63).—The early use of timber structures and 
agricultural tools must have necessitated some 


form of carpentry among the Isr. in primitive 
times, and the close intercourse of the Hebrews 
with the Egyptians who have left mural repre- 
sentations of carpenters at work with a variety of 
tools, afforded an opportunity for the development 
of the art. Nevertheless, the Jews were backward 
in technical skill. In the first mention of car- 
penters in the Bible they are foreigners imported 
into Pal. for builders’ work, which would seem 
to have been beyond the capacity of the Isr. 
themselves. Phcoen. workmen were engaged ou 
the building of David’s house, Iliram of Tyre 
sending carpenters to work the timber which he 
also furnished (28 5"). Similarly, the timber 
work as well as the masonry in Solomon’s temple 
was executed by Pheen. artisans owing to the 
confessed inability of the Jews (1 K 5°), the 
Jewish workmen only assisting as labourers (1 K 
515), When, however, carpenters appear at the 
restoration of the temple by Jehoash, there is 
no mention of these men being foreigners (2 Καὶ 121), 
Those who repaired the temple under Josiah also 
seem to have been Jews (2 IK 22), Nebuchadrezzar 
carried the carpenters and smiths together with 
Jeconiah and the princes into captivity (Jer 24) 29°, 
where, indeed, we only read w17, not py wag; but 
then the mention of ‘smiths’ suggests that the 
‘artificers’ were workers in wood). In Is 44% 
there is a picture of a carpenter with his tools 
carving a wooden idol; but this refers to a Bab. 
artist. At the rebuilding of the temple under 
Zerub. the carpenters appear to have been Phe- 
nicians (Ezr 3’). Zechariah’s ‘carpenters’ may 
have been any kind of artisans. According to the 
first Gospel, Joseph was a carpenter (Mt 13); 
according to the second, Jesus Mimselt (Mk 63). 
Justin Martyr (c. A.D. 150) states that ‘He was 
in the habit of working as a carpenter when 
among men, making ploughs and yokes’ (Trypho, 
88). This more definite statement 15 not attributed 
to the Memoirs of the Apostles, and seems to have 
been derived from tradition. See Delitzsch, Jewish 
Artisan Life. W. F. ADENEY. 


CARPUS.—<An inhabitant of Troas, with whom 
St. Paul stayed, probably on his last journey to 
Rome (2 Ti 4135). The name is Greek, but we have 
no means of proving his nationality. His memory 
is honoured, as one of the seventy disciples, by the 
Greek Church on May 26, and by the Roman and 
Syrian Churches on October 13. <A late tradition 
found in the list of the seventy disciples, attri- 
buted to Hippolytus, and in that by Dorotheus, 
describes him as having become bishop of Berytus 
or Bercea, in Thrace. (Acta Sanctorum, May 26, 
Oct. 13; Monologion, May 26; Nilles, /alen- 
darium Manuale, i. pp. 165, 461.) W. Lock. 


CARRIAGE.—In the AV this word occurs five 
times in the OT, once in the NT, and four times 
in the Apocrypha, but never in the sense which 
the word bears in modern English. It denotes 
regularly ‘something carried,’ or, as we should 
say, ‘baggage.’ The passages are arranged below 
according to the various Heb. or Gr. words 
rendered by carriage. 

(1) 1S 17222, Ig 10°52, LXX oxevijH—a word of 
very wide signification, and corresponding roughly 
to the English ‘things.’ In the first place in Samuel 
the ref. is to the present brought by David to his 
brothers in Saul’s army, in the second and in Isaiah 
to the baggage of anarmy. RV ‘And David left his 
baggage in the hand of the keeper of the baggage.’ 
‘At Michmash he layeth up his baggage.’ 

(2) Is 46! orniwej=your carried things, of the 
Babylonian idols, which the pricsts were accus- 
tomed to carry about in solemn procession. RV 


| ©The things that ye carried about.’ 
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(3) Jg 18% amas, LXX τὸ βάρος, but A (τὴν 
κτῆσιν αὐτοῦ) τὴν évdokov=the heavy, or perhaps the 
precious goods, referring to the baggage of the 
Danites, or more probably to the images which 
had been stolen out of Micah’s house. RV ‘the 
coods.’ 

(4) Ac 215 ‘We took up our carriages’ is the 
translation of ἐπισκενασάμενοι. The Greek word 
expresses the completion of the preparations neces- 
sary for the journey from Csarea to Jerusalem ; 
but others understand the term of the loading 
of the baggage animals. RV ‘We took up our 
baggage,’ RVm ‘made ready.’ 

In the Apocrypha, carriage, i.e. baggage, repre- 
sents ἀπαρτία (Jth 211 310) and ἀποσκευή (1 Mac 935-39), 

In the margin of the AV the phrases, ‘the 
place of the carriage,’ and ‘in the midst of his 
carriages,’ occur as alternative rendcrings to the 
word ‘trench’ found in the text of 1S 17% 26°. 
The Heb. expression is ayy (LXX 17” στρογ- 
γύλωσις ; 26° λαμπήνη), and denotes the circular 
‘laager’ or barricade formed by the baggage and 
baggage-wagons round the place of encampinent. 
RV ‘the place of the wagons.’ RVm ‘ barricade.’ 
Even here ‘ carriage’ is probably not to be under- 
stood in the modern sense of ‘a vehicle.’ See 
CAMP. H. A. WHITE. 


CARSHENA (xiv72).—One of the wise men or 
counsellors of king Ahasuerus, Est 1. See 
ADMATHA. 


CART (πὰ, ἅμαξα, plaustrwm—in the AV the 
same word is also rendered WAGON in Gn 451% 21.27 
46°, Nu 79#-),—Such vehicles, drawn usually by two 
oxen (Nu 77-8 1 § 6719, ef. 2S 6%), were used for 
the conveyance of persons (Gn J.c.), goods (Nu /.c., 
land 2 5 dl.c., and Jth 151"), or produce (Am 2%), 
Artificial roads seem to have existed in Palestine 
from a very early period (Nu 20”, Jg 2071, 1S 6%); 
and the Canaanites conquered by Joshua at the 
Waters of Merom possessed war chariots (Jos 11°, 
cf. 171% 18), Nevertheless, the rough mountainous 
country of Judah and of central Pal. was not suit- 
able for vehicles, and it is to be noticed that we 
first hear of wagons in connexion with the flat 
country of Egypt, or the level plain of Philistia. 
Carts for agricultural produce may well have been 
used from the earliest times (Am 2", ef. Is 518), and 
for these roads would not be required (see G. A. 
Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 667 ff.). The wagons men- 
tioned in Nu 7* were probably covered vehicles 
(LXX λαμπηνικαί, Aq. cxeracral); but the word ay 
is obscure, occurring again only in Is 66” in 
the sense of ‘litters.’ The ordinary carts prob- 
ably resembled those still in use in the East, 
which have two wheels of solid wood; but on 
monuments from Nineveh and Egypt we find 
representations of vehicles with two and four 
wheels, the whecls being constructed with six or 
eight spokes (Layard, Nineveh, 11. 396; Wilkin- 
son, Anc. Lqyp. i. 211, iii. 179). 

In Is 2871. (perhaps also in Am 219) the ‘ cart’ of 
EV is really a threshing wagon. Similar instru- 
ments are still to be seen in the East. They 
consist of three or four parallel rollers, ridged with 
Iron, and fitted into a square wooden frame (see 
AGRICULTURE). Horses are employed to draw 
these threshing wagons in Syria at the present day 
(comp. G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 613), and they 
were used for this purpose even in Isaiah’s time, if 
the ordinary text of Is 28% is correct (see Dulm, 
ad loc.). H. A. WHITE. 


CARVING.—1. Carved (RV graven) image (795), 
the figure of deities and such-like sculptures used 
in idolatrous worship (Jg 1818, 2 Ch 337-2, 34% 4), 
Leref pesel, idolatrous food, is a Jewish name 


for NT. 2. Carving in relief-work (niybpo ‘qina), aa 
in the ornaniental panelling in the holy place of 
the temple (1 K 659, Ps 74°), the two words in the 
former passage indicating the raised effect (nn>) and 
the hollowing of the gouge (yp). 3. ‘Carved 
works,’ RV ‘striped’ (niayn), spoken of a bed-cover 
(hr 72°). 

Decorative art among the Hebrews was meagre 
and unoriginal, and generally debased what it 
imitated (see ART, ARCHITECTURE). It had little 
to encourage it, as its chief employment was in the 
service of religion, and the true religion was the 
worship of the Invisible. The Heb. mind differed 
from the Greek in obeying an ordinance because it 
was an ordinance, rather than because of the com- 
pulsion of its inward beauty. In the building of 
Solomon’s temple the best art available was em- 
ployed upon the richest materials, but the details 
are more about outlay than effect, and the point 
of view in the description is sacrifice rather than 
symmetry. ‘The result of the finished glory is left 
to be imagined. Finally, the second command- 
ment was interpreted as a specific prohibition. In 
the same way the Moslems abstain from the repre- 
sentation of ἘΠ in ornament, and have developed 
the decorative treatment of geometrical form. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

CASE (casus, anything that befalls one, hence 
any condition of one’s affairs): Ps 144 ‘ Happy is 
the people that is in such a case’ (n2D; cf. Ac 2514 
RV); Jn 5° ‘he had been now a long time in that 
case’ ; 2 Es 1671 ‘ they shall think themselves to be 
in good case’ (cf. Geneva Bible, Gn 404 ‘When 
thou art in good case, show mercie unto me,’ AV 
‘When it shall be well with thee’); Ex 5% ‘ they 
were in evil case,’ cf. Jon 4° RV; Dt 19% ‘this is 
the case of the slayer’ (127); and Mt 19 ‘if the 
case of the man be so with his wife’ (αἰτία). The 
phrase ‘in any case’ occurs in the obs. sense ‘ by 
any means’ in Dt 22! ‘thou shalt in any case bring 
them again’ (‘bringing thou shalt bring,’ RV 
‘thou shalt surely bring’); and 24%. In Mt 5” 
‘Ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven,’ the Gr. is the two negatives (οὐ μή), which, 
in the declining lang. of NT, are not always more 
emphatic than the single negative, but they seem 
to be so here (RV ‘in no wise’). In Ro 39 RV 
gives ‘are we in worse case than they?’ for AV 
‘are we better than they ?’ (Gr. προεχόμεθα. Sea 
Field, Otiwm Norv. iii. ad loc., and an excellent 
note in Sanday-Headlam’s Jéomeans). 


J. HASTINGS. 
CASEMENT.—See HOUSE. 


CASIPHIA (x02, or, in 
place Casiphia’).—Judying from the two refer- 
ences to this city in Ezr 877, it was situated 
on or near the river Ahava, on the way from 
Babylon to Jerusalem; but neither of these names 
is to be located with certainty. If C. be connected 
with the word keseph, ‘silver,’ as is implied by 
the LXX tr. (ἐν ἀργυρίῳ τοῦ τόπου), ‘with the 
money of the place,’ it may have been situated 
in the ‘land of silver’ (Sarsu or Zirsu) mentioned 
in the well-known Assyr. Geogr. tablet WAT ii. 
51; but as the position of this place also is un- 
known, it docs not help us to identify the site of 
Casiphia. The city seems to have been the home 
of the Nethinim or ‘temple-servants’ during the 
reion of Artaxerxes. I, A, PINCHES. 


full, pipsn appa ‘the 


CASLUHIM (Ὁ πῦὉ5, Χασμωνιείμ).-- Α name occur- 
ring in Gn 104, 1 Ch 113, in connexion with the 
names of other peoples there spoken of as descended 


* The cogn. Arab. hatba means ‘to be of a dark, dusky colour’; 
hence the reference may be to some dark-hued, or perhaps 
darkly-striped, stuff. (Cf. Aram. ptcp. méhatbéethd, ‘variegated,’ 
in Syr. VS of 2 5. 1319, and see Oxf. Heb. Lex. 8. 10M.) 
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from Mizraim, esp. the Caphtorim and Philistines 
(which see). 


CASPHOR (Κασφώρ, 1 Mac 5%; Χασφών, Χασφώθ, 
1 Mac 5%, AV Casphon; Kaozely, 2 Mac 12}, 
Caspin).—Near a large lake in Gilead. The site is 
unknown. 


CASSIA.—This word occurs in three places in 
OT, and is AV and KV rendering for two Heb. 
words. 4. πῆρ, kiddah, LXX Ex 30™ ἴρις, but 
Ezk 2719 omits. 2. miyxp “éztéth, xacla, casia, 
Ps 458. It is highly probable that the reference in 
both these Heb. words is to the cassia lignea, the 
product of Cinnamomum Cassia, Blume. Two 
substances are believed to be obtained from this 
species. (a) Cassia bark, cortex cassie, a kind of 
aromatic bark, with the smell and flavour of cinna- 
mon, and resembling it in general appearance and 
properties. The root kiddah, in both Heb. and 
Arab., signifies a strip, and seems to refer to the 
strips of the bark of cassia lignea. The Arab. VS 
has salihah for cassia, from a root also meaning 
to strip off or dccorticate. The exact substance 
meant by salikhah is as uncertain as that intended 
by cassia. It is also called ‘arfaj and ramth, and 
is probably the same as darsini. (0) Cassia buds, 
clavelli cinnamomi, the immature flowers of the 
above. Both are produced in China. Coarser 
varieties are produced in Malabar, Manilla, and 
Mauritius. It is probable that they were known 
to the Greeks and Romans, although the accounts 
of cassia given in the classical authors are inde- 
finite and conflicting. The cassia of Scripture 
must not be confounded with the species of the 
genus cassia which yield the senna of commerce 
and medicine. Nor is it at all probable, notwith- 
standing the LXX ἴρις, that it is orris. 

G. E. Post. 

CAST as a subst. occurs Lk 22" ‘a stone’s ec.’ 
(Bory); as an adj. Jer 38%! ‘old c. clouts’ 
(ninnd [all]). The verb is freq., and is used in some 
obsol. meanings. 1. In its simplest sense= ‘throw,’ 
it is now archaic, having been displaced by ‘throw’ 
itself, but is often found in AV, as Jn 87 ‘let him 
first c. a stone at her’; 1 Mae 6° ‘engines and 
instruments to c. fire and stones, and pieces to ec. 
darts, and slings’—in such a case the verb has 
gone out of use with the instrument. 2. The ex- 
pression cast lots translates several Heb. words 
(sce LOT); the practice is seen in Pr 16% ‘The 
lot is 6. into the lap.’ 3. To ‘e. (=sow) sced’ is 
now mainly fig. Cf. Ee 11! ‘ec. thy bread upon 
the waters.’ 4 Οὐ. was formerly used of animals, 
meaning to give birth to, as Walton, Angler (1653), 
i. 26, ‘ There be divers fishes that cast their spawne 
on flags and stones.’ But it was specially used of 
an untimely birth, as Job 2110 ‘their cow ecalveth, 
and casteth not her ealf,’ and extended to fruit- 
trees, as Dt 28” ‘thine olive shall ec. his fruit’; 
Rev 6% ‘as a fig-tree casteth her untimely figs, 
when she is shaken by a mighty wind.’ 5. C. was 
extended to actions that involved some continuous 
effort, as Zec 5° ‘he ec. it (RV ‘her’) down into 
the midst of the ephah; and hee. the weight of 
lead upon the mouth thereof’; the erection of a 
pillar, Gn 3101 ‘Behold this heap and this pillar 
which I have ec. betwixt me and thee’ (RV ‘set’); 
and esp. an earthwork, as 2 § 20" ‘they 6. up a 
bank against the city’ ; Jer 6° ‘ Hew ye down trees, 
and c. a mount against Jerusalem.’ 

The foll. phrases deserve attention : Cast about 
is used in two senses, Mk 1451 ‘having a linen 
cloth e. about his naked body’  (περιβάλλω) ; Jer 4114 
‘So all the people ... cast about and returned’ 
(138. ‘turned round’). Cf. Raleigh (1591), Lasé 
Fight Rev. 19 ‘Persuaded ... to cut his maine 
saile, and cast about.’ Cast away is both lit. and 


fig., as Mk 1059 And he, casting away his gar- 
nent, rose’ (ἀποβάλλω) ; Ro 111 “ Hath God ec. away 
his people?’ (ἀπωθέω, RV ‘ east off’); 114 ‘if the 
casting away of them be the reconciling of the 
world’ (ἀποβολή) ; Lk 9% ‘if he. . . lose himself, 
or be 6. away’ (fnudw, RV ‘forfeit his own self’). 
Different is 1 Co 957 ‘lest . . . I myself should be 
a castaway’ (ἀδόκιμος, RV ‘rejected.’ The Gr. 
word occurs also Ro 138, 2 Co 13% 1. Ὁ ΠῚ 39a 
11°, where EV gives always ‘reprobate,’ and He 
05. AV, RV ‘rejected.’ See Sanday - Headlam 
on Ro 1%: doxpudfw=1. ‘to test,’ as 1 Co 3%; 
2. ‘to approve after testing,’ as Ro 138 2'8; hence 
ἀδόκιμος = ‘rejected after testing,’ ‘ reprobate’). 
Cast down—(1) lit. Mt 275 ‘he ce. down the pieces of 
silver’; Sir 19°? ‘Casting down his countenance, 
and making as if he heard them not’ (RV ‘ bowing 
down his face’); (2) fig. ‘to defeat,’ ‘to humble,’ 
2 Co 10° ‘Casting down imaginations, and every 
high thing that exalteth itself’; Rev 12” ‘the 
accuser of our brethren is 6. down’; 2 Co 49 ‘e. 
down, but not destroyed’ (καταβάλλω, as Rev 1910 
XV “smitten down’); Job 67! ‘ye see my casting 
down, and are afraid’ (non RV ‘a terror’); Neh 6% 
ἕ Boe) were much 6. down in their own eyes’ ; (3) 
‘c. down’=‘ dejected,’ is rare, only Ps 425: 6.11 438 
‘Why art thou ὁ. down, O my soul?’ (‘nninga 
‘bowed down’). Cast forth is used in the obsol. 
and very rare sense of spreading roots, Hos 14° ‘he 
shall grow as the lily, and ec. forth his roots as 
Lebanon’ (739 ‘strike’). Cast in—(1)=‘ sow,’ Is 
2875 ἐς, in the principal wheat’ (RV ‘put in the 
wheat in rows’); (2) in phrase “6. in one’s lot,’ 
Pr 14 “Ὁ. in thy lot among us’ (Heb. lit. ‘ cause 
thy lot to fall among us’); (3) ‘cast in one’s 
teeth,’ Mt 2744 ‘The thieves also, which were 
crucified with him, c. the same in his teeth’ (Gr. 
ὠνείδιζον αὐτῷ [edd. atréy]=‘ reviled him,’ RV ‘ce. 
upon him the same reproach.’ Jt was Tindale that 
introduced ‘ cast in His tethe,’ to which Cranmer 
added ‘the same’; Wyclif has ‘upbraiden Hym 
of the same thing’); (4) “6. in one’s mind’= 
‘ponder,’ Lk 1° ‘she .. . cast in her mind what 
manner of salutation this should be’ (διαλογίζομαι) : 
ef. 2 Mac 11 ‘easting with himself what loss he 
had had’; and Addison (1719), ‘I have lately 
been casting in my thoughts the several unhappi- 
nesses of life.’ Cast out, in many obvious senses, 
also (1)=vomit, Is 26 ‘the earth shall ec. out the 
dead’ (RV ‘ec. forth’); ef. Hollybush (1561), ‘ He 
that hath a drye cough and doth not caste out’; 
and Wyclif’s tr. of 2 P 2” ‘The hound turnede 
agen to his castyng’; (2) ‘to excommunicate’ or 
make an outcast, Jn 985 ‘Jesus heard that they 
had ec. him out’; (8) ‘to expose’ children, Ac 7} 
‘they c. out their young children’ (ποιεῖν ἔκθετον). 
Cast upon: ‘to make dependent on,’ Ps 22! 4} 
was c. upon thee from the womb.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
CASTANET.—See Music. 


CASTLE.—1. The word, 77», rendered castle in 
the AV of Gn 25'*, Nu 31”, 1 Ch 64, denotes properly 
a circular group of tents, the encampment of a 
nomad tribe—RV ‘encampment’; LXX ἔπαυλις ; 
1 Ch κώμη; Vulg. oppidum, castellum, caula, ete. 
In English translations of the Bible till the 16th 
cent., ‘castle,’ like the Latin castcllum, is often 
used in the sense of ‘village’; but the rendering of 
the AV seems to be due to the influence of Jewish 
tradition. Thus in the Targs. m1» is rendered by 
NDl2, ὅν6. a large town, Onk. in Gn 25%; sippa= 
castra, T. Jer. ib.; wera, 1.6. a fortress, 7. Jer. 
in Ezk 254. Similarly, the word is rendered in- 
correctly ‘ palace,’ Ps 69% AVm ; Ca 8? AV. 

2. It seems to have been the custom, from an 
early date, among the inhabitants of Pal., to erect 
in their towns a fortified tower or citadel, e.g. the 
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‘tower’ (5739) of Penuel (Jg 859-17), or of Thebez 
(10. 994); the ‘hold’ (ax) and tower of Shechem 
(ib, 9%). the ‘stronghold’ of Zion at Jerusalem 
(28 57" Ξ 1 Ch 1157, AV ‘castle’), Citadels 
of a similar character were built in connexion 
with the royal palaces at Tirzah (1 K 1618) and at 
Samaria (2 K 15%); but the word here used, jim7x, 
which does not appear before the royal period, is 
applied not only to a castle or fortress (Pr 18", 
οἵ, Ps 48, La 2°), but generally to palaces or 
prominent buildings (cf. Hos 84, Am 3%, Jer 9?! 
3018 ete.). Many of the kings of Judah devoted 
their attention to strengthening their dominions 
by fortifying cities in strong positions, and build- 
ing towers and castles to protect outlying districts 
(2 Ch 1713 273, cf. 1 Ch 27%; on the word nyrya, 
see below). Such measures are ascribed especially 
to Jehoshaphat and Jotham. 

In the time of Nehemiah we hear of a castle or 
citadel in Jerusalem, which is apparently con- 
nected with the temple (Neh 28 7%). The term 
ma, which is found only in late Hebrew, is applied 
to the Temple of Solomon (1 Ch 29}?%), and to 
the Persian royal castle or palace at Susa (Neh 1}, 
Dn 83, Est passim) : itis probably of Persian origin 
(baru= fortress, castle), and a derivative from it, 
nvsva, also occurs (2 Ch 1712 27). The citadel of 
Nehemiah stood probably on the site afterwards 
occupied by the castle of the IIasmonzean high 
priests and kings, to which Josephus gives the 
name of βᾶρις (Ant. XV. xi. 4, XVIIL iv. 3; Wars, 
I. xxi. 1. When the temple was rebuilt, Herod 
also rebuilt and strengthened this fortress, calling 
it Antonia after his patron M. Antonius. It 
stood on the north side of the temple, with which 
it was connected by means of cloisters and stairs 
(καταβάσεις, Jos. Wars, V. v. 8; ἀναβαθμοί, Ac 9155), 
Under Roman rule, the one cohort, which formed 
the permanent garrison at Jerusalem, was stationed 
in this fortress, for its position enabled the olticer 
in command to keep watch over the temple and 
its courts. From the fort of Antonia the com- 
mandant (χιλίαρχος) with his soldiers appeared on 
the occasion of the riot raised against St. Paul 
(Ac 2131-86), while in the barracks attached to the 
fort (παρεμβολή, lit. cainp, AV castle) the apostle 
was confined till he was sent under escort to 
Cesarea (Ac 2157 22°4 231°), The destruction of the 
communications between Antonia and the temple 
was one of the first acts of the Jews on the outbreak 
of the rebellion in A.D. 66 (Jos. [Vars, Il. xv. 6). 

In Maccabeean times we hear of another citadel 
in Jerusalem, in the city of David, which, both in 
1 and 2 Mac and in Josephus, bears the name of 
"Axpa, also ᾿Ακρόπολις (2 Mac 412: 27 5°), Though 
not originally built by Antiochus Epiphanes (see 
2 Mac ll.c.), it was newly fortified by him, and 
occupied by a Syrian garrison (1 Mac 1*-*6, Jos, 
Ant, xu. v. 4). The Jews, nnder the leadership of 
the Maccabees, made several ineffectual attempts 
nopexpel the Syrians (1 Mac 615. 35 10%? 117%): but, 
it was not till B.c. 142 that Simon forced the 
garrison to capitulate, and entered the citadel in 
triumph (1 Mac 13-5), According to 1 Mac 1434, 
Simon strengthened and garrisoned the fort; 
but Josephus (Ané¢. XII. vi. 7; [Vars, Vv. iv. 1) re- 
lates that the fort was destroyed, and the hill on 
which it stood levelled after three years’ continuous 
labour, in order that it might no longer overlook 
the temple. The site of Acra is mnch disputed ; 
but the question whether it stood north (so most 
writers) or south of the temple (Schiirer, ΠΡ 1. 
1. 207 f.; Benzinger, Heb. Archiol. p. 47), cannot be 
discussed here. H, AY WHITE: 


CASTOR AND POLLUX.—See Dioscurt. 


CAT.—It seems strange that an animal so well 


known, and 50 long associated with man in Egypt, 
should not have been domesticated among the 
Greeks and Romans, or mentioned in the canonical 
books of Scripture. The word αἴλουροι is used once 
in the Apocr. (Ep. Jer v.“[Gr.7!]). Herodotus (ii. 66) 
uses the word for the domestic cat. This animal 
is now more common by far in Bible lands than 
in the West, yet Tristram and Houghton declare 
that no trace of its name is found in classical 
authors, except in connexion with Egypt. There 
are two species of wild cat in the Holy Land. 
Felis maniculata, Riipp., the Abyssinian wild cat, 
which is supposed to be the wild original of the 
domestic cat, and is called by the Arabs πε el- 
khald, is rare west of the Jordan, but common to 
the eastward. The body is 2 ft. long, and the tail 
llin. Felts chaus, Gild., the jungle cat, is known 
in Arab, as el-hutt el-barri. It is about as large as 
the domestic cat, and resembles a lynx. 


G. E. Post. 
CATERPILLAR.—See LOcUsT. 


CATHOLIC EPISTLES (ἐπιστολαὶ xa@odxal).— 
The title given to a group of seven Epistles of the 
NT, which bear the names of James, Peter, John, 
and Jude. From an early period in the history of 
the Church these eee were dealt with as a 
class by themselves. ‘There were reasons for this, 
lying in their contents and in their generally ac- 
cepted authorship. They form a distinct and in- 
teresting section of the NT literature. They have 
some obvious points of affinity with each other. 
There are resemblances, e.g., between 1 P and Ja; 
while Jude and 2 P have much matter in common. 
These seven Epistles have some remarkable coin- 
cidences both with other books of the NT and 
with non-canonical writings of ancient date. 
There are unmistakable similarities in thought 
and style, with certain marked differences, between 
the Johannine Epistles and the other writings 
ascribed to St. John. There are resemblances be- 
tween 1P and the Pauline Epistles, especially 
those to the Romans and the Ephesians. Jude 
quotes the psendepigraphic Book of Enoch, and 
refers, a3 it seems, to the Assumption of Moses ; 
while in James we have reminiscences of Ben Sirach. 

These seven Epistles are not all of one piece. 
There are notable differences in style and contents 
between the several members of the group. While 
they are ail letters, they differ considerably in 
epistolary form. Some of them (2 and 3 Jn) are 
simple, personal letters. One of them (James) is 
rather of the nature of a sententions ]Visdom 
writing, like parts of the Hokhma literature of the 
OT and Judaism. Others, especially 1 Jn, have 
the appearance of Pastorals or Epistolary Mani- 
festoes (Westcott’s The Hpistles of St. John, pp. 
xxix, xxx; Moulton’s The Literary Study of the 
Bible, pp. 292, 442). As a class, however, they 
have a character which readily distinguishes them 
from the Epistles which bear Paul’s name, and from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. They make a con- 
tribution of essential value to the body of NT 
teaching. They have their own ideas, their own 
forms of expression, their own aspects of the truth 
taught in common by the first Christian writers. 
They have had different degrees of acceptance in 
different parts of the Church and in different ages. 
They have been, and continue to be, the subject οἱ 
much debate with regard to their origin, date, 
authorship, and claims. For these questions see 
the articles on the several Epistles. 

These seven Epistles are not given in the same order in 
ancient MSS, versions, and catalorues. Jerome notices a 


difference in this respect between the Greek and the Latip 
codices (Prolog. 7. Epist. Canon.). The order in which they 


stand in our English Bible (Ja, 1 and 2 P,1, 2, 3 Jn, Jude) 
is the order in which they occur in most ancient documents. 
It is the order that is followed in Codex B, in the Canon of the 
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Synod of Laodicea (6. A.D. 363), in the lists of Athanasius, Cyril of 
Jerus., Epiphanius, Gregory Naz., Leontius, Jerome, Nicephorus, 
Amphilochius, the ‘Sixty Books,’ Isidore, and John of Damascus 
(see Westcott’s Canon of NT, pp. 540-579). Eusebius also (ΠΕ 11. 
23) speaks of James as reported to have written ‘ the first of the 
Catholic Epistles.’ Butin the Canon of the third Council of Car- 
thage (A.D. 397), in the Apostolic Canons, and in the Claromontane 
Stichometry (Sec. vii.), they are given as land 2 P, 1, 2, and 3 
Jn, Ja, and Jude. Augustine (De Doctr. Christ. ii. 12) enumer- 
ates them as two of Peter, three of John, one of Jude, and one 
of James; which succession is followed also by Philastrius. 
Rufinus, again (Comm, in Symb. Apost. ὃ 36), names them in 
the order of 1 and 2 P, Ja, Jude, 1, 2, and 3 Jn; Innocentius 
(ad Hxsuperium Ep. Tolosanum) in that of 1, 2,3 Jn,1 and 2 P, 
Jude, Ja; Gelasius (Decretwm de lib. recep. et non recep.) in that 
of land 2 P, Ja, 1, 2, 3 Jn, Jude; while Junilius Africanus, 
noticing a difference in respect of extent of recognition between 
the first two and the five which follow, gives them in the 
succession of 1 P, 1 Jn, Ja, 2 P, Jude, 2 and 3 Jn. Neither 
have they the same place in the series of the NT books as given 
in ancient MSS, versions, and catalogues. In most they come 
between the Acts and the Pauline Epistles. This is the case 
with the Canon of the Council of Laodicea, Codices B and A, 
the lists of Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, Leontius, the ‘Sixty 
Books,’ Cassiodorus, John of Damascus, etc. Thisis the position 
assigned them in the critical editions of Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort. But in the Canon of the 
third Council of Carthage, in Rufinus, in Amphilochius, and 
in Codex &, they are inserted between the Pauline Epp. (with 
He) and the Apoc. ; and this is the place given them by Gries- 
bach in his critical edition. The same arrangement is so far 
followed also in the lists of Gregory Naz., Nicephorus, Philas- 
trius, and Junilius Africanus, where they come after the Pauline 
Kpp.; and in that of Epiphanius, where they precede the Apoca- 
lypse. In the Apostolic Canons they are placed between the 14 
Epp. of Paul and the 2 Epp. of Clement ; in Augustine, Innocen- 
tius, and Isidore, between the Pauline Epp. and Acts; in Jerome, 
between the Acts and the Apoc. ; in the Claromontane Sticho- 
metry, after the Pauline Epp. and before the Ep. of Barnabas 
(supposed to mean here the Epistle to the Hebrews), the Rev. of 
Jn, and the Acts. In Gelasius they appear after the Apoc. and 
last in the list of our NT books; in the Synopsis of Chrysostom, 
after the Acts and last in the list. While in our English Bible 
they come between He and Rev, in the German Bible they are 
dealt with in a singular fashion. Instead of being brought into 
one series there, five of them (those ascribed to Peter and John) 
are introduced between Philem and He, and two of them (Ja 
and Jude) are placed between Hebrews and the Apocalypse. 
Nor, again, has the group of Cath. Epp. been of the same com- 
pass at all times or in all parts of the Church. The first of the 
seven to be generally received seem to have been 1 P and 1 Jn. 
The other five were accepted later, and at different times, Ja 
apparently at ἃ comparatively early period. Chrysostom’s 
Synopsis mentions only three. Junilius Africanus places 1 P 
and 1Jn by themselves, and explains that very many add 
(adjungunt quamplurimt) the remaining five. Amphilochius 
(lamb. ad Seleucum) notices that some say seven Cath. Epp. 
are to be received, others only three, viz. one of James, one of 
Peter, one of John. Cassiodorus (De Instit. div. lib. xiv.) men- 
tions only the L£pistole Petri ad Gentes (if the reading is 
correct), Jacobi, Johannis ad Parthos. But it may be said 
that, in the Eastern Church at least, by the end of the 3rd or 
the beginning of the 4th cent. the group included the whole 
seven. In Eusebius (A/F ii, 23) they appear as seven, and the 
terms used of them imply that they had a recognised place, 
though not all quite the same place, in the Church. The Syrian 
Church, on the other hand, occupied a peculiar position in 
relation to these Epp. In that Church the group consisted 
only of three, 1 P,1 Jn, and Ja, The remaining four formed 
no part of its Canon. 


The history of the term ‘ Catholic’ is of interest. 
It is a term used frequently by the Fathers; and 
while it is employed by them of writings outside 
the NT Canon, it seems never to be applied by 
them to any of the NT books but these seven— 
neither to any of the Pauline Epp. nor to the Ep. 
to the Hebrews. For its application to these seven 
we are indebted to the Church of the East. It was 
not limited to these, however, in the usage of the 
great theologians of the East. Clement of Alex- 
andria (Strom. iv. 15), e.g., employed it of the letter 
of the Church of Jerus. given in Ac 15. It was 
applied by Origen (Contra Celsum, i. 63) to the 
Ep. of Barnabas. It was even used to describe a 
heretical composition. For Eusebius (HZ iv. 23) 
speaks of an Ep. written by Themison, who appears 
to have been a disciple of Montanus, as a ‘ certain 
Catholic Epistle.’ But it was applied to certain 
members of our group at an early period. Origen 
(Selecta in Psalm., in Ps. iii. c. ἃ, 7; Comm. in 
Joann. vi. ὁ. 18) speaks of things said by Peter ‘in 
the Catholic Epistle’; of ‘the Catholic Epistle of 
John’ (Comm. in Matt. xvii. c. 19); and of the 
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statement regarding the angels which ‘Jude the 
apostle’ makes ‘in the Catholic Epistle’ (Comm. 
in Ep. ad Rom. B. v. t. iv., in the Latin tr.), 
Dionysius, in like manner, speaks of ‘the son of 
Zebedee, the brother of James,’ and ‘the Catholic 
Epistle which bears his name’ (βαρ. H# vii. 
25). And by the 4th cent. it had come to be a 
designation of the group of seven. Eusebius, who 
reports (Hi vi. 14) Clement of Alexandria to have 
included ‘Jude and the other Catholic Epistles’ 
in the accounts of the canonical writings which 
he gave in his JZypotyposcs, speaks himself of 
‘ James, whois said to have written the first of the 
Catholic Epistles,’ and of the Ep. of Jude as one 
which ‘not many indeed of the ancients have men- 
tioned,’ but which ‘is also one of the seven called 
Catholic Epistles’ (Z# ii. 23). So the Canon of 
Athanasius names the ἐπιστολαὶ καθολικαὶ καλού- 
pevat τῶν ἀποστόλων ἑπτά; the Canon of the 
Laodicene Council enumerates ἐπιστολαὶ καθολικαὶ 
ἐπτά ; and the Canons of Cyril of Jerusalem and 
Epiphanius speak of them in terms indicating 
that they were seven in number, bearing the 
common title of Catholie. 

In the Western Church these Epp. seem to have 
been later in receiving a general designation, and 
the title by which they came to be designated was 
a different one. The term Catholic is indeed 
applied to them. Jerome (De vir. ill. ¢. 1), 6.0.» 
says of Simon Peter that he wrote tio Epistles 

ue catholice nominantur ; of James (Ὁ. ¢. 2), that 
16 wrote unam tantum.. . epistolam, que de 
septem catholicis est ; and of ‘ Jude the brother of 
James’ (2b. c. 4), that he left a ‘small Epistle’ gue 
de catholicis est. But elsewhere (Prolog. 7. Epist. 
Canon.) he writes of the epistolarum septem, que 
canonice nuncupantur. And this term canonice 
seems practically to have taken the place of 
Catholice in the Latin Chureh as the common 
designation of the seven. At what time, however, 
this came to be the case, is not quite certain. 
Junilius Africanus (c. A.D. 550) employs it. He 
speaks of 1 P and 1 Jn as forming part of the 
seventeen libri canonict which make the species 
(Scripture), dealing de simplict doctrina as distin- 
guished from history, prophecy, and the species 
proverbialis, To this he adds the statement— 
adjungunt quamplurimi quinque alias quze A posto- 
lorum Canonice nuncupantur; id est; Jacobi L., 
Petri secundam, Jude unam, Johannis II. (De 
part. dwin. legis. 1. 2). Cassiodorus, too, employs 
it in the following statement about Clement—in 
epistolis autem canonicis Clemens Alexandrinus 
presbyter, qui et Stromateus dicitur, id est in 
Epistola 5. Petri prima et secunda, et Jacobi 
quedam Attico sermone declaravit (De inst. dw. 
litt. c. 8). Hence it is thought that by the 6th 
cent. this term Canonice was the accepted designa- 
tion of the group in the Western Church. Yet 
Cassiodorus uses the term also of the Apostolic 
Epistles as a whole. And how it happened that 
this title took the place of Catholice in one half of 
the Christian communion, is difficult to explain. 
It is supposed by some to have been due to mere 
mistake. ‘By asingular error,’ it is said, ‘the group 
of letters was called in the later Western Church 
‘eanonical’ (canonice) in place of ‘catholic’ 
(Westcott, The Epistles of St. John, p. xxix). 
Others, e.g., Bleek, think that it ‘ originated in the 
belief that by Catholic as applied to these Epistles 
in the Greek Church was meant universally recog- 
nised and received by the Church, without reference 
to any distinction between them and the Pauline 
Epistles’ (Introd. to NT, ii. p. 135, Clark’s tr.). 
Other explanations, some of them of a fanciful 
kind, have been proposed ; as, ¢.g., by Liicke in 
SK, 1836, iii. pp. 043-059. 

There is much that is still far from clear as re- 
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gards the origin and use of the terms Catholic and 
Canonical in this connexion. Different views have 
been taken of the precise meaning and intention 
of the title Catholic. Some fanciful speculations 
have also been indulged in. It has been supposed 
by some (Pareus, Prolog. in Jac.) that the name 
καθολικαί as applied to these Epp. was accidental, 
no definite purpose being attached to it. It has 
been supposed by others to be intended to express 
their doctrinal harmony; Augusti, e.g., taking 
it to designate them as ‘in der Lehre iiberein- 
stimmende Schriften.’ The main explanations 
proposed, however, are these. 

4. That the term refers to the authorship of these 
writings and their position asa distinct group. This 
is the view of Hug, who regards the word as a 
‘technical expression for one class of biblical writ- 
ings which possesses it exclusively and communi- 
cates it to no other; namely, for that class which 
comprised in itself the didactical compositions of 
the apostles collectively, with the exception of Paul, 
καθολικός, t.€. καθόλου καὶ συλλήβδην. When the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles constituted one 
peculiar division, the works of Paul also another, 
there still remained writings of different authors 
which might likewise form a collection by them- 
selves, to which a name must be given. It might 
most aptly be called the common collection, καθολικὸν 
σύνταγμα, of the apostles, and the treatises con- 
tained in it, κοιναί and καθολικαί, which are com- 
monly used by the Greeks as synonymous.’ He 
appeals in support of this to Clement of Alexan- 
dria, who, he says, ‘calls the Epistle, which was 
dictated by the assembly of the apostles (Ac 15%), 
the Catholic Epistle, as that in which αὐ the 
apostles had a share, τὴν ἐπιστολὴν καθολικὴν τῶν 
ἀποστόλων ἁπάντων. Whence he concludes that 
‘the seven Epistles are Catholic, or Epistles of all 
the apostles, who are authors’ (Introd. to Writings 
of NI, p. 537, etc., Wait’s tr.). This explanation 
has been followed more or less completely by 
Schleiermacher and Pott, by Eichhorn so far, and 
some others. Otherwise it has met with little 
favour. It is not borne out by Clement’s statement. 
It disregards the fact that the term Catholic is ap- 

lied by early ecclesiastical writers to compositions 
ike the Ep. of Barnabas, the Ep. of Dionysius, 
the Ep. of Themison. It makes ἐπιστολαὲ καθολικαί 
equivalent to ai λοιπαὲ ἐπιστολαὶ καθόλου. But there 
is nothing to show that the term καθολικός was em- 
ployed elsewhere to express any such idea as that 
of common apostolic authorship, one collection of 
writings written by all the apostles together. 

2. Others, therefore, take the term to refer to 
the place of these Hpistles in the Church, their 
ecclesiastical recognition, the fact that they were 


‘universally received as genuine, their canonicity. 


Michaelis (Introd. to NT, vi. p. 270, Marsh’s tr.) 
takes this view, holding that the word was used 
by Origen to distinguish 1 P and 1 Jn as undis- 
puted Epp. from 2 P, 2 and 3Jn, and Jude, about 
which there was no such consent of opinion, and 
that it was given also to these five in course of 
time as they ceased to be doubted. This explana- 
tion, or one not materially different, is given also 
by Horne, Guericke, and others. It is supposed 
by some that there is an indication of the identifica- 
tion of the word Catholic with the word Canonical 
in the Muratorian Fragment, in the puzzling sen- 
tence ‘ Epistola sane Jude et superseriptio Johannis 
duas in Catholica habentur.’ Some refer in support 
of this view to the passage in which Eusebius, 
speaking of James who is ‘ said to have written the 
first of the Catholic Epistles,’ and of Jude as also 
‘one of the seven Catholic Epistles,’ adds that 
‘nevertheless we know that these, with the rest, 
are publicly used in most of the churches’ (/7£ ii. 
23). This is relevant, however, to the question of 


public use in the church, but not to more. For it 
speaks also of James as ‘considered spurious’ 
(νοθεύεται). Most found rather on the passage, also 
in Eusebius (HF 111. 3), in which mention is madc 
of certain works ascribed to Peter, his Acts, the 
Gospel according to Peter, the Preaching, and the 
Revelation of Peter, and it is said of them ‘we 
know nothing of their being handed down among 
catholic writings (οὐδ᾽ ὅλως ἐν καθολικοῖς ἴσμεν παρα- 
δεδομένα), for neither of the ancients nor of those 
of our own time has any ecclesiastical writer 
made use of testimonies from them.’ Here, it is 
thought, the word in the phrase ἐν καθολικοῖς must 
have the sense of genuine, undisputed, universally 
recewved. Others, however, think the phrase may 
mean ‘handed down among catholie Christians’ 
(Charteris, Canonicity, p. 289), or publicly read in 
the churches, the question of genuineness not being 
in view (Kirchhofer, Quellensammlung, p. 257). 
It is with the distinction between disputed and 
undisputed books that Eusebius deals there. But 
what is referred to in his statement is not one 
class of the NT books, but these books as a whole; 
not the Catholic Hpp. in particular, but the 
Catholic writings (γραφῶν) generally. Further, if 
the sense supposed were the true sense, the term 
would be no distinctive title of these seven Epistles, 
marking them off from the Pauline Epistles, which 
were no less canonical or generally recognised in 
the Church. Nor does this view consist with the 
fact that the term catholic is used by Origen, as 
we have seen, of the Ep. of Barnabas, and by 
Eusebius of the Epp. of Dionysius of Corinth to 
the Lacedemonians, the Athenians, the Nicomedi- 
ans, and other Churehes (ΠῚ iv. 23), of none of 
which it could be said that they were canonical or 
universally received. Nor has it regard, again, to 
the fact that only some of the seven Epistles were 
universally received at the time when the term 
was applied to the group as a whole. Eusebius 
himself in his chapter on ‘The Divine Scriptures 
acknowledged as genuine, and those that are not’ 
(HF iii. 25), distinguishes 1 Jn and 1 P as ἐν ὁμολο- 
γουμένοις from the other five as of the ἀντιλεγομένων 
γνωρίμων δ᾽ οὖν ὁμῶς τοῖς πολλοῖς. There is nothing 
in the facets to conflict with the idea that this came 
in course of time to be the sense. There is every- 
thing to rebut the assertion that 1t was the original 
and proper sense. 

3. Others suppose that the term refers to the 
character of the contents of these Epp., the catho- 
licity of their doctrine, distinguishing them from 
others which were heretical as orthodox or authori- 
tative Epp.,—Epp. whose teaching was in harmony 
with Christian truth, or the Chureh’s faith. So 
Salmeron held it to define them as giving the one 
true catholic doctrine which the whole Church 
might profitably receive. Similar is the explana- 
tion of Cornelius 4 Lapide and others. This view, 
too, is supposed to be favoured by the passage in 
which Eusebius speaks of the Acts, the Gospel, and 
other alleged writings of Peter. But the supposi- 
tion has as little to support it in this case as in (2). 
The term so interpreted would equally fail to serve 
as a distinctive title of the group ; for in this sense 
Paul’s Epp. were as catholic as these. Further, it 
overlooks the fact that the title is used of the 
heretical Epistle of Themison. 

4, Consequently, it is held that the term refers 
to the destination of the Epp., designating them 
as Encyclical letters, differing from the Pauline 
Epp. as being addressed, not to individuals or to 
single Churches, but to the Church universal, to 
circles of Churches, or to readers seattered over wide 
territories. This is the explanation given by 
Oecumenius (Sac. x.) in the Preface to his Com- 
mentary on the Epistle of James: καθολικαὲ λέγονται 
αὗται ὡσεὶ ἐγκύκλιοι. Οὐ yap ἀφωρισμένως ἔθνει evi ἢ 
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πόλει ws ὁ θεῖος Ἰϊαῦλος, οἷον Ῥωμαίοις ἢ ἹΚορινθίοις, 
προσφωνεῖ ταύτας τὰς ἐπιστολὰς ὁ τῶν τοιούτων τοῦ 
κυρίου μαθητῶν θίασος, ἀλλὰ καθόλον τοῖς πιστοῖς, ἥἤτει 
᾿Ιουδαίοις τοῖς ἐν τῇ διασπορᾷ, ὡς καὶ ὁ Πέτρος, ἢ καὶ 
πᾶσι τοῖς ὑπὸ τὴν αὐτὴν πίστιν Χριστιανοῖς τελοῦσιν. It 
is the explanation given also by Leontius (c. A.D. 
590): καθολικαὶ δὲ ἐκλήθησαν ἐπειδὴ οὐ πρὸς ὃν 
ἔθνος ἐγράφθησαν ὡς αἱ τοῦ Ἰαύλον ἐπιστολαί (De 
Sectis Act. ii.). Suidas also treats καθολικός and 
ἐγκύκλιος aS. Synonymous when used of letters. 
This is the explanation which is preferred by most. 
It retains for the adjective the sense which it has 
in ancient, non-ecclesiastical Greek; the sense 
which it also has when it is used of the Church; 
the sense which can be traced back, in the applica- 
tion of the term, to particular writings, at least to 
the close of the 2nd cent. It is the sense that best 
suits Clement’s statement on the letter addressed 
by the ‘apostles and elders and brethren’ at 
Jerusalem to the ‘brethren which are of the 
Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia’ (Ac 15%, 
etc., especially in view of the extent of its publica- 
tion, Ac 16%). It is the most natural sense for the 
term as used by Origen, in the passages cited above, 
of 1 Jn, 1 P, Jude, and Barnabas; by Clement, 
of Jude in his //ypotyposes; and by Dionysius 
of Alexandria, of 1 Jn (Euseb. HE vii. 25). It 
fits the tenor of 1 Jn, and is sufficiently consistent 
with the expressed destination of other members 
of the group of seven. Ja, 1 P, 2 P, and Jude are 
addressed, it is true, to definite circles of readers. 
But these are large circles, embracing the Chris- 
tians and Churches of many lands, and differing 
widely from those which the Pauline Epp. have in 
view. James is meant for the brethren in the ex- 
tensive Jewish Dispersion ; 1 Pet. for the Churches 
of five provinces of the East; 2 Pet. and Jude, for 
circles still less particnlar or defined. The remain- 
ing two have inscriptions referring to individuals, 
and are in no proper sense general Epistles. Their 
position is explained either by the fact that they 
were tnicrpreted at an early period as general Epp., 
the Church being taken to be addressed under the 
personal designation of the ἐκλεκτὴ κυρία of 2 Jn 
and the Gaius of 3 Jn (Clem. Alex. Hypotyposes) ; 
or by the circumstance that, being accepted as 
genuine letters of the Apostle John, they were 
naturally associated with his first Epistle, and so 
came to be included in the group of which it formed 
apart, and toshare in the title borne by the group. 

It would appear most probable, therefore, that 
the title ‘catholic’ had from the beginning its 
proper sense of ‘general’; that it was used to 
designate letters of the nature of cirenlar or ency- 
clical Epistles ; that in this sense it was applied at 
least from the end of the 2nd cent. to particular 
writings both within and without the NT literature 

roper; that in this sense it was applied first to 
individual members of the group, and by the time 
of Eusebius to the seven as a class distinguishable 
in this respect from the Pauline Epp.; that in 
course of time other ideas became connected with 
it, and its use became less constant; that by the 
6th cent. it became identical with canonical in the 
Western Church, and assumed a more dogmatic 
character. There are things at the same time 
which indicate that its use was not quite fixed or 
uniform even at the close of the 4th cent. or the 
beginning of the 5th. Some, indeed, contend 
that when Origen speaks of 1 Peter as a Catholic 
Epistle he means to distinguish it as a genuine 
or accredited Epistle from 2 Peter as a disputed 
Epistle. It is much more reasonable to understand 
it there in the sense of general or encyclical. But 
there are passages in Eusebius which are of 
another kind. We have one such, e.g., that in 
HE iii. 3, where, speaking of acknowledged and 
disputed books, he says of certain writings alleged 


to be by Peter, that they are not ἐν καθολικοῖς 
παραδεδομένα. We have another in HF iv. 23, 
where mention is made of the ‘Catholic Epistles’ 
of Dionysius of Corinth. The Churches to which 
these Epistles were addressed are named—the 
Lacedemonians, the Athenians, the Nicomedians, 
the Church of Gortyna, and the ‘other Churches 
in Crete,’ etc. They are mostly particularChurches, 
and it is not a sufficient explanation to say, with 
Westcott (ipp. of St. John, p. xxviii), that the 
‘word is used of letters with a general applica- 
tion (though specially addressed) which made no 
claim to canonical authority.’ It must be admitted 
that, as in the case of the process by which these Epp. 
came to form a collection and to rank as canonical, 
so, in the history of the names given to them as a 
group in the Eastern Church and in the Western, 
all is by no means clear yet. 
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CATHUA (A Kaéoud, B Kova), 1 Es 5*°°.—One of 
the heads of famihes of temple servants who 
returned with Zerub. from captivity. It appears 
to correspond to GIDDEL in Ezr 27; ef. Neh 7:9, 


CATTLE.—No fewer than six Heb. and two Gr. 
words are tr. in the Bible by cattle. 1, πὰρ 
mikneh. ‘The primary meaning of the word is 
wealth or possessions. It is so tr. Ee 97, where 
INS] 323 7p 1s rendered AV ‘possessions of great 
and sinall cattle,’ LV ‘possessions of herds and 
flocks. Among nomads, whose riches consist 
principally in herds and flocks, the word for pos- 
sessions came to mean cattle. ‘Thusthe Arab. md, 
pl. amwdl, when used in connexion with the shep- 
herd’s life, usually means cattle in the generic 
sense. Jiiknch certainly includes horses, asses, 
oxen, sheep, and goats (Gn 4715), where Joseph says, 
‘give your cattle (0273p), and I will give you for 
your cattle’ (03329). ‘The narrator then states (ν. 17) 
that ‘they brought their cattle (07°39)... horses 
... flocks (jkvn ‘0, RVm cattle of the jlocks). 7; 
cattle of the herds (3p20 ‘0, RVm also cattle of the 
herds)... asses; and he fed them with bread for 
all their cattle’ (07°399°2). The historian then says 
(4718), ‘my lord also hath our herds of cattle’ 
(D920 Ὁ). Atkneh may also be understood, in all 
passages where its meaning is not otherwise defined, 
to include ali the domestic animals, which con- 
stituted so much of the wealth of the Hebrews. 
Mikneh is also rendered Acrd as above (Gn 4178), 
and jlocks (Ps 185. The expression πρὸ ὯΝ (Gn 
4652), awkwardly rendered in text AV ‘their trade 
hath been to feed cattle,’ RV ‘they have been 
keepers of cattle,’ is better rendered as AVm ‘ they 
are men of cattle,’ or, still better, herdmen. An- 
other meaning of the root 737, from which mikneh 
is derived, is to buy, and in Hiphil to cause to 
buy, v.e. to sell. This is the true meaning in the 
passage (Zec 135) %33p7 oly, where AV has rendered 
the clause ‘man taught me to keep cattle,’ as if 
732, Which means also to possess, meant particularly 
to possess or keep cattle. EV renders the passage 
‘T have been made a bondman,’ i.e. man has sold 
me. 2. 7202 bchémah, tr‘ cattle in the places where 
it occurs with an (Gn 124 25 314 81, Ps 148), Ts 463), 
also, arbitrarily, in many other places. Probably 
the Eng. word beast, which is as flexible in its 
meaning and use as béhémah, would more adequately 
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express it. 3. js ¢é’n. This word is translated 
AV ‘cattle’ in two places (Gn 30% 31%), in both 
of which RV has < flocks,’ z.e. both sheep and goats. 
ἄ, ap2 bdkdr. This word, which means ozen, is 
rendered in one place cattle (J1 11°), 122 “wy ‘ herds of 
cattle. 5. τ δεῖν. Twicein AV translated cattle 
(Nu 204, Ps 78%), RV adds Nu 20%", See BEAST. 
ὃ. ay seh. This word, which primarily means one 
of a flock of sheep or goats (cf. Arab. shaft), 15 
once tr. AV ‘lesser cattle, RV ‘sheep’ (1s 7*), 
and once AV, RV ‘small cattle’ (Is 43%). See 
SHEEP. 

The word ‘cattle’ occurs twice in NT, once (Jn 
412) as the tr® of θρέμματα, and once (Lk 177) in 
the collocation ‘feeding cattle’ (ropalyovra, RV 
‘keeping sheep’). G. E. Post. 


CAUDA (Καῦδα in B, confirmed by a few inferior 
authorities, by Καυδώ in Suidas, Kavdes in Notitia 
Episcopatuum, villi. 240; Gaudus in Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. iv. 12 (61), and Pomp. Mela, ii. 114. Κλαῦδα 
is the form in &, supported by the majority of other 
authorities, and by KaAavdos in Ptol. 111. 15. 8; 
Hierocles, Synecd. 651, 2,* and Notitia Episcop. 
9. 149; and Κλαυδία in the Stadiasmus Maris 
Magni, § 328, AV Clauda) was an island off the 8. 
coast of Crete. Amid the varying forms of the 
name, the preference must be given to the forms in 
which the letter L is omitted, as is proved beyond 
dispute by the mod. forms Gavdho in Greek and 
Gozzo in Jtalian. The Alex. ship laden with corn 
in which Paul sailed from Myra for Rome, after 
lying becalmed for a considerable time in Fair 
Havens, proceeded on its course favoured by a 
light northerly breeze ; but shortly after rounding 
Cape Matala (about 4 miles on its course), while 
the vessel was standing towards W.N.W. across 
the mouth of the Gulf of Messara, it was caught by 
a sudden eddying blast from E.N.E., which struck 
down from the lofty mountains of the island, and 
it could do nothing except scud before the wind, 
until, after running about 23 miles, it was able to 
get under the lee of Cauda (Ac 2718), where in 
calmer water it became possible to attend to the 
condition of the ship. The perfect agreement of 
the description in Ac with the natural features and 
winds of the coast (where, according to Captain 
Stewart, R.N., ‘southerly winds almost invariably 
shift to a violent northerly wind’) has been admir- 
ably brought out by James Smith in his Voyage 
and Shipwreck of St. Paul, i 96 ff. According to 
Suidas, wild asses of unnsually large size lived on 
the island. There was a city on the island, which 
was the seat of a bishop in Byzantine times. It 
lay almost due S. of Phoenix, and is mentioned 
next to it in the Byzantine authorities. 

W. M. RAMSAY. 

CAUL (Fr. cale, a small cap or head-dress. Now 
obsol.).—41. (nan) The fatty envelope of the liver, 
which, with the fat of the kidneys and other inward 
parts (Ex 291% 22, Lv 34, etc.), was to be burnt on the 
altar as an offering by fire unto the Lord. In Hos 
138 the rending of the caul or enclosure (719) 
of the heart is a term of uttermost destruction. 
See MEDICINE. 

2. Οὐ: Is 318, RV ‘networks.’ This was most 
probably the small head-veil, now of fine net- 
work or art muslin with floral designs, worn in 
the East over the brow and crown, and fastened 
loosely behind the neck under the hair. It is 
counted indelicate to go to the door or garden 
without it. Much art is often expended upon it. 
Τὸ is fringed with silk embroidery, and adorned 
with gold thread, tiny gilt dises, and other orna- 
ments. The Heb. shabis seems to have the same 
root-meaning as the Arab. mutashabbas, applied 


* Constantine Porphyrog, de Them., is hardly an independent 
authority, but depends on Hierocles, whom he very often quotes. 


to the network or interlacing of tree-branches ; 
and similarly, the Arab. term for fine damask οἱ 
branch and foliage-like design is mu-shajjar, from 
shajarah, a tree. G. Μ. MACKIE. 


CAUSE.—The obsol. phrase ‘ for his c.’=‘ for his 
sake’ is used 2 Co 712. I did it for lis c. that had 
done the wrong’ (ἕνεκεν). Cf. Ps 69° Pr. Bk. ‘ Let 
not them that trust in thee. .. be ashamed for 
my ¢.’ (3, AV ‘for my sake,’ RV ‘through me’). 
Twice ‘c.’ is used in the vague sense of ‘ matter’ 
(as if on the way to Ital. cosa, Fr. chose): 1 KK 1235 
‘the ὁ. was from the LorD’ (729, LXX μεταστροφή, 
RV ‘it was a thing brought about of the Lorp); 
2 Ch 1015 ‘the c. was of God ’ (7303, LAX as before, 
the only occurrences of the Gr. as of the Heb.; RV 
‘it was brought about of God’). Causeless is an 
adv. inl S 25%! ‘thou hast shed blood c.’ ; but not in 
Pr 26? ‘the curse c. shall not come’ (both on, RV 
here ‘ that is c.,’ after Geneva). J. HASTINGS. 


CAUSEWAY.—This is the spelling of mod. edd. 
of AV (except in Pr 15") for the 1611 spelling 
‘causey.’ But the words are not the same. A 
causey is a mound or dam, made by treading (late 
Lat. calcidrc), and a causeway is a way or road 
formed on such a mound. It occurs 1 Ch 26% 18, 
Is 73 AVm (1611 causeway) for ‘highway’ in text: 
the Heb. (abpo mésillah) means a way ‘cast up’ 
or raised up. J. HASTINGS. 


CAVE (πη, σπήλαιον, spelunca).—1. Palestine is 
a region abounding in caves; hence the frequent 
reference to them in the Bible. Natural caves 
and caverns are to be found in most countries 
formed of limestone strata and considerably ele- 
vated above the sea level; such as Malta, Sicily, 
parts of Italy,* and Derbyshire in England. In 
such countries the underground acidulated waters 
dissolve channels for themselves out of the rock, 
and upon a change of level with reference to their 
outlet, they leave these channels for others; the 
old channels becoming caverns with generally dry 
floors, and roofs decorated with stalactites. The 
elevated character of Western Palestine and its 
calcareous structure have naturally resulted in the 
formation of caves which in OT times, and still 
later, have become interwoven with the historical 
events of that country; and, as Dean Stanley 
observes, when Christianity became degraded in 
the early centuries, caves, the real or supposed 
scenes in the history of our Lord, became the 
seats of worship amongst the Eastern Christians. 
Thus the ‘eave of the Holy Sepulchre’ at Jerusalem 
and the ‘cave of the Nativity’ at Bethlehem,t 
both discovered or identified (according to Eusebius) 
by the empress Helena, have remained shrines of 
semi-idolatrous devotion down to the present day. 

2, Prehistoric man appears to have made caves 
his dwelling wherever available, and it is not 
improbable that the Horites of Mount Seir (Gn 14° 
9029), who were cave dwellers as their name implies, 
were the representatives of early cave-dwelling 
races of other countries.t The Horites were ex- 
pelled by the Edomites; and the vast caverns 
artificially hewn out of the sandstone rock of 
Petra, the Edomite capital, attest the extent to 
which these early inhabitants made use of such 
hollows both for habitations and as sepulchres for 
the dead.§ See Driver on Dt 913, 


**Quatuor sunt montane gentes, Tarati, Soffinati, Balari, 
Aconites, in spcluncis habitantes,’ Strabo, v. 225. 

t It may he observed that there is no authority in the account 
of the Nativity for connecting the event with a cave; see Mt 
211, Lk 27. 12, 

$ Straho, i. 42, xvi. 775, 776. 

§ The caverns of Upper Egypt, hewn out of the same forma. 
tion, ‘the Nubian Sandstone,’ were male use of hy the ancient 
Egyptians for similar purposes. _ 
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3. Caves were largely made use of in the troublous 
times of Israelitish history as places of refuge: as 
such the following may be specially mentioned :— 

(a) The cave in the hills above Zoar inhabited by 
Lot and his two daughters (Gn 19”). 

(6) The cave of Makkedah at Beth-horon, in 
which the five kings of the Canaanites hid them- 
selves (Jos 101), 

(c) Caves in which the Israelites hid themselves 
from the Midianites in the time of the Judges 
(Jg 62), and from the Philistines in the time of 
Saul (1S 13°). Both these references point to the 
conclusion that caves, both natural and artificial, 
were very numerous in these times; some of them 
may be now covered over and their entrances 
hidden from view. 

(dz) One of the most celebrated caves in biblical 
history was the cave of Adullam, in which David 
took refuge from the wrath of Saul (1 8S 22}, 
2S 23), Adullam was onc of the cities of Judah, 
and the residence of a Canaanite king (Jos 12"), 
and the cave was probably the largest of several 
occupying a position near the summit of the table- 
land, and overlooking the Plains of Philistia.* 

(e) The cave of En-gedi, in the cliffs overlooking 
the Dead Sea, was another place of refuge for 
David, after he had been dislodged from the cave 
of Adullani (1 S 9539 24°). See ENGEDI. 

(f) The cave in which Obadiah fed the prophets 
of the Lord in the days of Ahab (1 KX 18). This 
cave was probably situated on the flank of Mount 
Carmel. 

The above instances explain the language of 
Is 9210. 19. 21 where ‘men shall go into the caves of 
the rocks, and into the holes of the earth, from 
before the terror cf the LorD, and fron the glory 
of his majesty, when he ariseth to shake mightily 
the earth.’ 

4. Caves, both natural and artificial, were used 
as places of sepulture: the cave of Machpelah, 
purchased of Ephron the Hittite, was the sepulchre 
of Sarah (Gn 23”), and afterwards of Abraham 
(Gn 25°), Isaac (35°79), and Jacob (50%). There 
can be no doubt but that the mosque of Hebron 
covers the last resting-place of the patriarchs ; it 
is a spot considered of the highest sanctity by the 
Arab tribes.t E. HULL. 


CEDAR (1x "erez, κέδρος, cedrus).—We cannot 
enter intelligently on the discussion of the cedar 
without premising that the Heb. word ‘erez was 
probably used for three or more different trees. In 
this it resembles its English equivalent. Cedar, 
in English, is used for the cedar of Lebanon, for 
the Bermuda cedar, of which lead pencils are 
made, for Juniperus Virginiana, L., and for 
Cupressus thyoides, L., and other trees. The cedar 
wood, which (acc. to P) was used with scarlet 
and hyssop for purification (Lv 144, Nu 19°), was 
not, in all probability, the cedar of Lebanon, but 
a plant obtainable in Sinai, and afterwards in 
Palestine. Such a tree is Juniperus Phenicea, L., 
which is found on Mt. Hor, and on the brow of the 
Edomitic limestone cliffs overlooking the Arabah, 
and probably in the Sinaitic peninsula. [1 no 
longer there, there is nothing in the climate to 
hinder its having grown there formerly. Houghton 
erroneously calls it oxycedrus, which is a shrub 
or small tree of the mountains of Syria. 

It is uncertain what tree is meant by ’drazim 
(Nu 24°). They are said to be trees growing by 
water. The cedar of Lebanon does not grow in 
moist places. On the contrary, it seeks the dry 
sloping mountain-side, where nothing but the 
moisture in the clefts of the rocks nourishes 


* Josephus, Ant. VI. xii. 2; Conder, Tent Work, Ὁ. 153. 
+ Ib. 238; see also Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, i. 101, 149; 
Robinson, Travels, ii. 79. 


it. Unless we suppose, as has been hinted in 
the article on ALOES, that the location of the 
‘drazim is poetic licence, we niust suppose some 
watcr-loving tree to be intended in this passage, 
certainly not the Cedrus Libani, Barr., nor Juni- 
perus oxycedrus, Lam., nor indeed any of the 
coniferze of the Holy Land. 

Avicenna defines ‘arz, in Arab., as the well- 
known juniper Jerry. This is the product of 
Juniperus communis, L. 

In most of the passages of Scripture not already 
cited, probably in all, there can be no doubt that 
the cedar of Lebanon is intended. Let us analyse 
them in detail. (1) It was abundant (1 KX 69:18 
1077), There is every reason to believe that the 
cedar was exceedingly abundant in Solomon’s day. 
The remains of the old forests exist above el- 
Meiasir, Barak, ‘Ain-Zehalta, el-Hadeth, Besherri, 
Sir, and the Dunniyeh. They probably covered 
all the sub-alpine peaks of Lebanon. It is also 
extremely probable that the cedar flourished in 
those days on Hermon and Antilebanon, both of 
which belong to the Lebanon system, and are 
suited climatically to the growth of these trees. 
Large forests of them exist in Amanus, and thence 
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A&A CEDAR FROM THE BESHERRI GROVE. 
(It is not one of the largest, but exhibits the characteristic 
shape and horizontal ramification.) 


they extend northward and westward to Akher.- 
dagh, and for a long distance into the Taurus. The 
cedar existed also in Cyprus; and large forests 
of it are found in the Atlas and the Himalayas. 
(2) It was a tall tree (Is 215, Am 29), Several of 
the trees in the Besherri grove are 60 or 70 ft. high. 
In Amanus it often reaches 100 ft. It is quite 
likely that it reached or exceeded this height in 
Lebanon. (3) It was not only a tree ‘of a high 
stature,’ but one ‘with fair (Jeautiful) branches, 
and with a shadowing shroud’ (dense shade) (Ezk 
313). No quality of the cedar tree is more beautiful 
than its horizontal spray, with an upper surface 
flat, and presenting an even carpet of dark green, 
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ornamented with its yellow staminate and purple 
pistillate cones. (4) It was suitable for the masts 
of ships (Ezk 27°). It has been objected that the 
cedar has a thick, gnarled trunk, too short for a 
mast. This is true of the old weather-beaten 
veterans in the open groves of Lebanon at the 
present day. But in Amanus, where the growth 
is close and forest-like, there are multitudes 
of tall straight trunks, every way suitable for 
masts. Indeed, many of the younger trees of the 
Besherri grove would make excellent masts for 
ships of the size of those in Ezekiel’s time. It has 
been proposed to consider the Pinus Halepensis, 
Mill., as the ’evez here intended. It is curious that 
this pine is still known in some parts of Lebanon 
by the name ’arz, and also in the neighbourhood of 
Aleppo. But it is not so well adapted to masting 
as the true cedar, and, although abundant through- 
out Lebanon, is also equally abundant in Pal., 
east and west of the Jordan. It is unlikely that 
Ezekiel would have spoken of the tree distinctively 
as the ‘cedar from Lebanon,’ if he had intended 
the Aleppo pine, which the Tyrians could have cut 
from the hill-country close to their city. (5) It 
was suitable for beams, pillars, and boards (1 K 6° 
72). The cedars of Amanus, where the normal 
growth obtains, could furnish a board 60 to 80 ft. 
long, and 6 to 8 ft. wide at the bottom, and 2 or 
more at top. They could furnish pillars and beams 
of any required thickness. The timber is inde- 
structible by dry rot or borers. It is close-grained, 
sound to the heart, fragrant, and of a pleasing 
colour. We have abundant testimony as to its 
durability. Pliny says that the cedar roof of the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus lasted 400 years. 
That of the temple of Apollo at Utica lasted 1170 
years. (6) It was suitable for carved work, as 
images (Is 4414-15), Cedar wood is better fitted for 
‘this purpose than almost any other wood in the 
land. It is hard, close-grained, and takes a high 
olish. (7) It must be full of sap (Ps 92). The 
alsamic juice of the cedar exudes from every pore. 
Large beads and nodules of the fragrant resin form 
on the uninjured branches. An incision into the 
bark is followed by a copious distillation of the 
same. Where two branches meet and rub together, 
they each pour out the life-giving sap, which 
cements them, so that they grow fast to one 
another. Numerous examples of this can be seen 
in the grove at Besherri. (8) It was the king of 
trees. It is placed at the head of the vegetable 
kingdom by Solomon (1 KC 4%), Abimelech con- 
cedes its aa pecanage d (J¢ 95), It is perhaps 
alluded to as ‘the glory of Lebanon’ (Is 35? 604). 
The cedars are ‘the trees of the Lord’ (Ps 104%), 
The Arabs still know them by the name ’arz er-rubdb, 
‘the cedars of the Lord.’ When the cedar falls, 
the fir, itself a noble tree, howls, as a vassal for his 
lord (Zec 11.232. When Jehoash wished to express 
his contempt for Amaziah, he compared himself to 
a cedar and Amaziah to a thistle, and said, ‘there 
passed by a wild beast that was in Lebanon, and 
trode down the thistle’ (2 IX 14%), The highest 
boast of Sennacherib was that he would ‘cut down 
the tall cedars’ (Is 37%). (9) Of this tree much 
of the temple was built, also the palaces of David 
and Solomon, and many other grand buildings of 
Jerusalem. It was probably at that epoch that the 
denudation of Lebanon began. 

The cedar is known by the natives of restricted 
localities in Lebanon by two other names. Thus 
the people in the neighbourhood of ‘Ain-Zehalta, 
Barak, and el-Me‘Asir call their cedars ibhul. The 
people in the neighbourhood of Sir call it trad. 


G. E. Post. 
CEILING.—See CIELING. 
CELIBACY.—See MARRIAGE. 


CELLAR.—In AV only (1 Ch 2777. 38) for wine or 
for oil. The Heb. (ryix) 1s connmon for any store or 
storehouse. IV gives ‘c.’ for AV ‘secret place’ 
in Lk 11%, reading κρύπτη ‘a vault,’ ‘crypt,’ for 
κρυπτόν ‘hidden.’ ‘The Greek word is used by Jos. 
BJ v. vii. 4, ‘They set the tower on fire, and 
leapt into the c. beneath.’ See House, 
J. HASTINGS. 
CENCHREAt.—Cenchree or Kenclireae (not, as 
AV, Cenchrea; usually spelt Keyx., by T., WH 
Kevx.), where St. Paul, before sailing for Syria, had 
his hair shorn in compliance with a vow (Ac 18%), 
and where Phcebe was a deaconess (Ro 10. C. 
was the scaport of Corinth, on the eastern side of 
the isthmus (see CORINTH). It doubtless had its 
share in the bustle, luxury, and licence of the 
mother-city; but, under the influence of St. 
Paul, it early became the seat of a local church, 
whose deaconess had the honour of bearing the 
apostle’s letter to the Roman Church. 
WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 
CENDEBAUS (Κενδεβαῖος), a general of Anti- 
ochus VII. Sidetes, who was given the command 
of the sea-coast, and sent with an army into 
Palestine in order to enforce the claims of Anti- 
ochus against Simon Maccabzeus (comp. ATHENO- 
BIUS). Cendebzeus occupied Jamnia, fortified 
IKidron, a place not otherwise known, and then 
began to make raids upon Judea. Owing to his 
advanced age Simon did not go out to battle 
himself, but placed his two sons, Judas and John, 
in command. The battle took place in a plain 
not far from Modin; and the Jews, although 
obliged to cross a torrent-bed before commencing 
the attack, gained a complete victory over Cende- 
bseus, and pursued the Syrians as far as Kidron 
and the neighbourhood of Ashdod (1 Mac 1588 16°; 
ef. Jos. Ant. XIII. vii. 3). H. A. WHITE. 


CENSER.—T'wo Heb. words are thus rendered in 
our Eng. version, 7992 and προ. The latter, from 
the same root as the word for incense, is rendered 
by the LXX in the two places where it occurs 
(2 Ch 26%, Ezk 811) θυμιατήριον. For this reason 
χρυσοῦν θυμιατήριον of He 9% has been understood 
since Jerome’s time to mean ‘ golden censer’ (AV, 
RV). The best modern authorities, however, have 
decided in favour of the rendering ‘ golden altar of 
incense’ (so RVm after Bleek, Del. ete.), a sense in 
which the word frequently oceurs in Philo and 
Josephus (for refi. see Thayer, NZ’ Lex. sub voc.). 

Elsewhere in OT the vessel used to carry the 
charcoal on which the incense was burned is termed 
nana. In AV and RV our translators have only in 
certain cases given the rendering ‘censer,’ pre- 
ferring ‘ Firepan’ in those passages, apparently, 
where the πρπρ is mentioned among the utensils 
connected with the altar of burnt-offering, as in Ex 
278, Nu 414 RV* ete. 

There is no reason for this distinction, one and the 
same utensil being intended throughout. The apn 
was so constructed as to be capable not merely of 
lifting the glowing charcoal from tle altar of 
burnt-offering,—so much is indicated by its ety- 
mology from anj to take up ‘live coals’ from the 
hearth,—but also of containing a quantity sufficient 
to burn at least two handfuls of incense (Lv 103). 
We may therefore think of it as a bowl-shaped 
implement furnished with a short handle,—in other 
words, as a species of ladle. The censers of the 
Pent. (only in P) are of the same material as the 
great altar, probably bronze (Ex 273, cf. Nu 1055. 3%), 
Those of siemens temple were of gold (1 K 7, 


* It ig not correct to say, ag in Smith’s DB,2 1. p. 552, that the 
vesselg enumerated (Nu 414) are those of ‘the golden Altar, te, 
of incense.’ These have been mentioned but not named in v.10, 
Besides, ‘ the altar’ (v.15) is invariably in the Pent. the altar of 
burnt-offering. 
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2 K 25). <A censer of silver is mentioned in con- 
nexion with the daily offering in Tamid v. 4, 5, 
Yoma iv. 4. The favourite LXX renderings are 
πυρέξιον (cf, Sir 50°) and θυΐσκη (cf. 1 Mac 133). 

It is now impossible to say in what respect, if 
at all, the an differed from the mp. Delitzsch 
is certainly mistaken in identifying (art. ‘ Raiuch- 
erpfanne’ in Riehm’s HBA?) the latter with the 
vessel designated 42 (see Nu 713), EV spoon, more 
probably a bowl with a handle, and therefore of 
similar shape to anno (hence LXX θυΐσκη), in any 
case a vessel in which the incense was kept (cf. the 
nis. with incense on the table of shewbread, Ex 
25%), The context in which it occurs (see above) 
requires us, in each case, to see in the nw? a 
proper censer. 

The censer (λιβανωτός) appears along with incense 
in the imagery of the Apoc. (8*-5). In 58 the ‘golden 
vials (φιάλας) full of odours’ (RV more correctly 
‘the golden bowls full of incense’) have been 
suggested by the nis2 or incense-holders just men- 
tioned. For the use of this vessel in Herod’s 
temple see Tamid v. vi. 

Among the implements of the golden candlestick 
were its ninnd, ΕΝ snuff dishes. These were prob- 
ably not trays for the snufters as the LXX render- 
ing in Ex 25° (ὑπόθεμα) would suggest, but rather a 
utensil of the same shape as the censer, in which 
to receive and carry away the burnt portions of the 
wicks. 

Representations of the censers used by the 
ancicnt Egyptians are still extant. They con- 
sisted of a small pot or cup with a long handle 
(Kitto, “πονεῖ. Bibl, Lit. 1862, p. 461) into which 
little pellets of incense were projected at intervals 
by the priest. 

In early Christian times the use of censers is not 
mentioned ; it appears to have commenced about 
the 4th cent. A.D., probably for antiseptic fumiga- 
tion. In the 8th cent., however, their use was 
general, and directions for their adoption were 
given by local synods. But symbolical meanings 
became by degrees attached to the burning of 
incense. [ἢ many cathedrals on the Continent 
and in this country very valuable thuribles or 
censers Of gold and silver (cf. Herod. iv. 162; 
Thucyd. vi. 46; Cic. Verr. iv. 21-24) are still to be 
found, some of them weighing as much as 16 lbs., 
and evidently not intended to be swung like the 
ordinary censer. In form modern censers vary 
considerably, being usually oval, but sometimes 
square. The ordinary form used by the Jews is of 
an octagonal shape. In Europe they are generally 
furnished witha perforated lid, and havethreechains 
to the lower portion, a fourth chain being attached 
to the lid, so that it can be raised when required. 
There is usually a small shallow pan enclosed in 
the censer to receive live charcoal. They are 
now usually made of brass, as used in the Roman 
and Anglican services. The incense used for the 
censer is generally carried by an acolyte in a boat- 
shaped brass box, containing a spoon for sprinkling 
it on the censer. 

LITERATURE. —Sonneschmid, De Thymiaterio sanctissimo 
(Vitel. 17-23; Deyling, Οὐδ. ii. 565 seg. ; Ugolini, Thesaur. xi. ; 
Wentze in Nov. Biblioth. Brev. v. 337 seq.; Zeibrich, De Thur. 


Gerb. 1768; Royal, De Thurib. 724; Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 
444f.; Schiirer, HJ P τὶ. i. 295. 
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CENTURION (Latin, centurio; Gr. κεντυρίων 
in Mk; ἑκατονάρχης, ἑκατόναρχος in Mt, Lk, and 
Ac,—see critical authorities in Grimm-Thayer for 
the two forms of this word).—An officer in the 
Roman army in command of a century (centuria), 
which corresponded to the civil curza, and consisted 


See DAVID, QUIRINIUS., 
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of a body of men numbering from 50 to 100, 
according to the size of the legion of which it was 
a subdivision. ‘Though resembling a British cap- 
tain in the size of the unit under his command, 
the centurion in social position was equal only to a 
British non-commissioned officer. e could not 
become more than a centurion, except through 
exceptional circumstances, but left the service 
when his time was up and settled in some small 
town, to live on the smaller or larger fortune he 
had acquired in the wars. 

We meet with centurions in the NT on five 
occasions—two of these being conneeted with 
incidents in the life of our Lord, one with St. 
Peter, and two with St. Paul. 1, At Capernaum 
a centurion came to Jesus to seek healing for his 
servant (Mt 8513, Lk 77%). This man was a 
Gentile, but probably not a Roman, because the 
occurrence took place in the dominions of Herod 
Antipas (see Holtzmann, Handkom. in loc.). The 
Herods would be inclined to imitate their Roman 
patrons in the organisation of their armies. 
The centurion shows a warm sympathy for his 
slave, such as was rare among Romans. His 
reference to his being a man under authority, 
having soldiers under him, would be esp. appropri- 
ate on the lips of a subordinate officer to whom the 
duty of obeying his superiors was as familiar as 
that of conimanding his men. The Capernaum 
centurion had probably resided for some time in 
the city, which would thus appear to have been 
guarded by a garrison. There he had been so 
attracted by the good qualities of Judaism as to 
have built a synagogue, from which it may be 
inferred that he was a believer in the God of Israel, 
though evidently he was not a proselyte. He 
evinced great kindness of heart, humility, and 
faith—the exceptional strength of his faith sur- 
prising and dehghting our Lord. 2. A centurion 
was in charge of the execution of Jesus. This man 
must have been in the Roman army, as the cruci- 
fixion was carried out under the orders of Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman Procurator. The Synoptists note 
the impression produced on him by the spectacle of 
the last scene in the life of our Lord. According 
to St. Matthew and St. Mark, he exclaimed, 
‘Truly this’ (Mk ‘this man’) ‘was the son (or 
a son) of God’ (Mt 27%, Mk 15%); and according 
to St. Luke ‘he glorified God, saying, Certainly 
this was a righteous man’ (Lk 23%), Whichever 
phrase he used, it cannot be supposed that as 
a heathen he fully appreciated the divinity of 
Christ, but it is clear that he was impressed with 
our Lord’s goodness and greatness. This centurion 
appears again a little later when Pilate inquires of 
him as to the fact and time of the death of Jesus 
(Mk 15%). 3. Cornelius, the first Gentile baptized 
and received into the Church (Ac 10), was a 
centurion of the Roman garrison at Cesarea, the 
headquarters of the Procurator, and belonged to 
the ‘Italian band ’—(which see). It is evident 
from the narrative, that Cornelius, like the 
Capernaum centurion, had been deeply impressed 
with the religious ideas of the oe among whom 
he was serving ; but it is also evident that he had 
not become a proselyte—or St. Peter’s scruples 
would not have needed to be renioved by the vision 
on the house-top, and it seems clear that he was 
not satisfied with the measure of light he perceived 
in Judaism. 4. Several centurions of the cohort 
at Jerusalem under the command of a chiliarch 
(called ‘the chief captain’ in Ac 21% AV and 
RV) appear during the riot at Jerusalem, and the 
subsequent rescue of St. Paul and his arrest (Ae 
2132 99%. 26 9317. 23)) There would be ten centurions 
to a cohort if the numbers were complete. 5. 


After his appeal to Cesar, St. Paul was conducted 


to Rome under the charge of a centurion named 
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Julius, with whom he came to be on very friendly 
tens (4G 279 28%) “Tins centurion was or 
Augustus’ band’ (which see), Ac 27?. 


W. F. ADENEY. 
CEPHAS.—Sce PETER. 


CERTAIN.—1. The orig. meaning of ¢. is fixed 
or definite, not fluctuating. It is seen in Ex 16+ 
‘gather ac. rate every day’ (ova ong, KV ‘a 
day’s portion every day’); 2Ch8® ‘after a 6. 
rate every day’ (ova Οὐ" 121, RV ‘as the duty of 
every day required’); Neh 11° ‘a 6. portion... 
for the singers, due every day’ (jpva Οὐ 37 Appx, 
RV ‘a settled provision... as every day re- 
quired’); 1Co4" ‘we... have no c. dwelling- 
place’ (ἀστατοῦμεν). See also Dn 2° ‘the dream is 
ce.’ (ay: ‘fixed,’ ef. 23‘ I know of certainty,’ same 
Heb.); Ac 257° ‘of whom I have no ὁ. thing to 
write’ (ασφαλής). Or 6. after being ascertained, 
Dt 134% ‘Then shalt thou inquire, and make 
search, and ask diligently; and, behold, if it be 
truth, and the thing ec.’ (733), and 17%. In this 
sense is the phrase ‘for certain,’ 1 IK ΟἹ Jer 26" ; 
and ‘for a certain,’ 1 K 2” ‘know for ae.’ (RV 
‘for c.’), where the ἃ is redundant. See A. 

2. When a person or thing is taken out of the 
fluctuating multitude and fixed in the mind, it 
need not be further specified, and so becomes in- 
definite, as in the common phrases ‘a certain nian,’ 
etc. (Heb. vinx, vx, or gx, Gr. τίς mostly, also 
ἄνθρωπος, Mt 1873 2133 22?) and els). Thus we have, 
Ace Ineeawater 15° “ac. part’ + Lk 23! "a ὁ, 
sedition =)2 ΟἿ 185 *afterse: years’; Ezr 10 ἐς 
clnefs of the fathers’ (RV ‘c. heads of fathers’ 
houses’); and Dn 8° ‘T heard one saint speaking, 
and another saint said unto that c. saint which 
spake,’ where we see the word changing from its 
definite to its indefinite use. ‘Certain’ in this 
sense is freq. used alone, where we now use the 
vaguer ‘some,’ as Nu 16? “6. of the children of 
Israel’; 1 Ch 19° ‘there went c. and told David’; 
Lk 8° ‘it was told him by ὃ. which said’; 185 
‘unto 6. which trusted in themselves.’ 

Certainly. 15 20? ‘Thy father certainly know- 
eth that I have found grace in thine eyes,’ not ‘it 
is eertain that thy father knoweth,’ but ‘thy 
father knoweth for a certainty’ (Heb. yz yt, RV 
‘knoweth well’); so 20°, Gn 437, Jer 1312 4015 
49.22, Same Heb. in Jos 23" ‘know for a 
Certamty soli’ “lnow for certain; 2" * know 
for a certain’; Jer 261 ‘know ye for certain.’ 

Certainty is used in the obsol. sense of ‘the 
fact,’ or ‘actual circumstances,’ in Lk 14 ‘that thou 
mightest know the ¢c. of those things’ (ἀσφάλεια) ; 
Ac 21% 22% (τὸ ἀσφαλές), Cf. Shaks. Ha. Iv. v. 
140— 


‘If you desire to know the certainty 
Of your dear father’s death.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 


CERTIFY, in AV, means not ‘to make certain’ or 
‘assure,’ but simply ‘to make to know,’ ‘tell.’ In 
OT it occurs (1) Ezr 414. 16 510 724 (yan); (9) 2 S 1658 
(139); (3) Est 272 (nox, RV ‘tell’). In Apocr. Wis 
188 (προγινώσκω), Ep. Jer! (ἀναγγέλλω), Bel? (δεικνύω), 
1 Mac 14” (ἀπαγγέλλω), 2 Mac 118 (διασαφέω), 2 Mac 
1156 (εἰδότες). In NT Gal 1? ‘TI certify you’ (γνω- 
pifw, RV 1 make known to you’). Cf. Ps 395 Pr. 
Bk. ‘Lord, let me know mine end, and the number 
of my days, that I may be certified how long I 
have to live’ (AV ‘that I may know how frail I 
am,’ RV ‘Let me know how frail Iam’); 19? Pr. 
Bk. ‘One day telleth another, and one night certi- 
fieth another.’ J. LLASTINGS. 


CHABRIS (Xafpets).—One of the three rulers of 
Bethulia, Jth 615 810 106, 


CHADIASAI (Β οἱ Χαδιάσαι, A Χαδάσαι, AV they 


ee ee Fe 


of Chadias), 1 Es 5°.—They are mentioned with 
the Aminidioi as returning, to the number of 422, 
with Zerub. There are no corresponding names in 
the lists of Ezraand Neh. Fritzsche (Exzeg. Handb. 
wn doe.) identifies them with the people of JCedesh 
in Judah (Jos 1529). H. ST. j . THACKERAY. 


CHASREAS (Xaipéas, AV Chereas) was brother 
of Timotheus, the leader of the Ammonites, and 
held command at the fortress of Gazara, i.e. prob- 
ably Jazer in the trans-Jordanic territory (see 
1 Mac 5°), Cheereas was slain upon the capture 
of Gazara by Judas Maccabseus (2 Mac 10°-%8), 

H. A. WHITE. 

CHAFE.—To ec. is to make warm (Lat. cale- 
facere, late Lat. calcfare, old Fr. chaufer); next to 
make warm by friction; then (as with ‘friction’ 
itself) to irritate. In 28 175 only (AV, RY) ‘they 
be chafed in their minds, as a bear robbed of her 
whelps in the field’ (δ, "2 ‘ bitter of soul’). Cf.— 

‘Calmnesse is great advantage ; he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 
Mark all his wandrings, and enjoy his frets.’ 
G. Herbert, Zeniple (" Church Porch,’ liii.). 
J. LLASTINGS. 

CHAFF.—The AV renders by this term four 
Heb. words. 1. evn hdshash. This word occurs 
but twice in OT, Is δ23 334%, where it is rendered 
AV ‘chat’ It would be better rendered ‘cut grass’ 
or ‘dry grass’ (as Is 5% RV). 2. pio or pid méz. 
This is chaff separated from the grain by winnow- 
ing. It is usually tr. in LXX χνοῦς (Ps 14 35°, Is 29°, 
Hos 138°), once χνοῦς ἀχύρου (Is 17,8), and once 
kovioprés =dust (Job 2118). In the Oriental process 
of wimuowing by tossing the cut straw, grain, and 
chaff into the air, the grain falls vertically back on 
the heap, the eut straw is carried a little distauce 
away and deposited in another heap, while the 
ehati, cousisting of the husks and the finer particles 
of the straw, is carried to and beyond the borders 
of the threshing-floor. Hence the imagery of the 
passages cited. 3. jan tebhen, the same as the 
Arab. tibn=cut straw. ‘This word is only once tr. 
‘chaff’? (Jer 23°° AV, where LXX renders ἄχυρον, 
and RV ‘straw’). In all the other passages where 
it occurs, except Job 2118, where it is incorrectly 
rendered ‘stubble,’ it is tr. ‘straw.’ Cut straw is 
preferable. See STRAW. 4 ny “ὦν. This is an 
Avamuic word of somewhat uncertain signification. 
Some have derived it from the root my to be blind, 
and regard it as that which blinds, such as the 
minute particles called AV ‘chaff of the sumimer 
threshing-floors’ (Dn 2%), The LXX rendering 
κονιορτός ἴῃ this passage would make it the dust 
and not the chaff of the threshing-floor. This con- 
tains, however, many minute spieules of the straw, 
husks, and beards of the grain. G. E. Post. 


CHAIN.—The Bible frequently refcrs to ehains, 
and uses a great variety of words to describe the 
different articles and their uses. Chains were 
chiefly employed for (1) ornament, (2) restraint. 

1. Ornament.—1. There was the more solid form 
of simple or twisted ring for the neck (127 from 
321; cf. Arab. rabat, ‘to bind’). Such was Joseph’s 
gold chain (Gn 41%), also Ezk 16". The Maronite 
Christians of Lebanon regard it as a eharm against 
evil spirits, or the evil eye (see AMULET). It is 
called a tawk, and in the mod. Arab. version of the 
Bible by Van Dyck the ouch of the high priest’s 
dress is so translated. his chain may be of gold 
or silver, but the poorer classes, as the Bedawin, 
wear chains of copper or brass. 2. There was 
a more elaborate form, made of plaited wire, like 
(1), but with jewels inserted and pendants attached, 
or, instead of the metal twist, composed of separate 
parts in squares, balls, or links (corresp. to Arab. 
iKivddat, ikd). It did not encirele the neck closely, 
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like the tauk, but hung loosely from it. The chain 
of Dn 57-169 was probably of this order, and 
examples of it are found in Jg 8”, Ps 73°, Ca 4°, 
Pr 1%. Itis customary in Syria to hang a crescent 
of silver, called the Aildl, by a hair rope or chain 
round the necks of valuable camels or horses (cf. 
J g 871-26), 3, The flexible chain (7m, Arab. silsilah, 
‘link-chain’) for suspending and festooning pur- 

0565 (Mixgesieg 0 lie 7 Ὁ Che 851. 4) In 

u 315 RV ‘ankle-chain’ (which see). 5. In Ca 1?° 
(nig, Arab. havaz) RV ‘strings of jewels’ means a 
necklace of gems, beads, or shells strung on a 
thread. 6. In Is 3% (niny3, Arab. nutafah) RV 
‘pendants’ means ear-drops, in design like a pearl 
or drop of water. 

2. hestraint.—Named from the metal, copper 
(nvin3), La 37. In Jer 39752" chain is transl. fetters 
(see FETTER); also in AV in Jg 167,28 3%, 2K 
257, 2 Ch 33" 366. Chain in Ps 68° is corrected in 
RV to ‘prosperity’ (713). In NT the references 
to chains for restraint present little difficulty. The 
chief terms are ἅλυσις, Mk 5°, Ac 28%, 2 Ti 116, 
Rev 20!: σειρά in 2 P 24 ‘chains of darkness’ ; 
δεσμός in Jude 5. ‘everlasting chains,’ which be- 
comes a fig. ‘bond’ in Lk 1916, 

Modern brass was unknown in ancient times, 
but there was an alloy of copper and tin. The feet 
of prisoners were secured by a chain of copper (nyvn}, 
Arab. sildsil nahds, πέδη) attached to copper rings 
encircling each ankle, which were widened to 
receive the ankle, and then closed by a few strokes 
of a hammer. For the sake of safe custody, as 
the soft copper rings might be opened, the prisoner’s 
eyes were put out (2 K 25’). In NT mention is 
made of the Roman custom of securing a prisoner 
by a chain, one end being fastened to the prisoner’s 
wrist and the other to that of the soldier who 
guarded him (Ac 195 28”), W. CARSLAW. 


CHALCEDONY.—See STONES, PRECIOUS. 


CHALDAA, CHALDAHANS.—ovWw3 (or 1793 73) is 
the usual OT designation of Chaldza (Jer 501° 51% 
24° 2512) ; thesame word isseen in o> ὋΝ (Gn 1138) 
‘Ur of the Chaldees.’ The Sept. reads Χαλδαῖοι, 
substituting a liquid (1) for a sibilant (Ὁ) before a 
dental (4). The corresponding form in the Assyr. 
inscrip. is mat Kaldi, ‘land of Chaldeans.’ 

i, THE LAND.—The land of the Chaldeans, in 
OT, usually covers what is included in the term 
Babylonia, not inclusive of Mesopotamia in its 
larger sense, but of the lower or between-rivers 
Babylonia. Delitzsch (Paradies, p. 128 f.) main- 
tains that the Bab. name Kasdu, then Kaksd, is 
but the earlier designation of the ‘territory of the 
Kas’ (da, meaning ‘ territory’), a people who held 
sway over middle Babylonia for some time before 
the 13th cent. B.c. (cf. also Del. Sprache der 
Kossder). The land of the Kaldé, for some cen- 
turies after B.c. 1000, was located S.E. of Babylon, 
reaching to Bit-Yakin and the head of the Pers. 
Gulf, and possibly swinging round W. to the edge 
of the Arabian desert. In the inser. of Ramman- 
nirari II. (Rawlinson, WAZ i. 35, No. 1, line 22) 
Kaldi covers all Babylonia in the expression sarrdéni 
δα mat Kaldi, ‘kings of the land of C.’ Sargon 
always speaks of the rebel Merodach-baladan at 
Babylon as Sar mdét Kaldi, ‘king of the land of 
Kaldu,’ or Sar mdt Bit-Yakin, ‘king of the land 
of Bit-Yakin.’ So the Persian Gulf is mentioned 
as tdmtum sa Bit-Yakin, interchangeably with 
tdmtum sa mat Kaldi, indicating that the Pers. 
Gulf was the sea of the Chaldea of that day. 
Sennacherib (Rawlinson, WAZ i. 37, line 37) draws 
a line between the Arabians and Aramzans on the 
one hand, and the amélu Kaldu, ‘the people of the 
Chaldzans,’ on the other. In the time of the de- 
cline of Assyria and the rise of New Babylonia the 
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term ἠΚαἑαϊῆ included N. and 5. Babylonia and the 
territory occupicd by certain foreign tribes and 
peoples adjacent to them, who were later included 
in the name as used by the prophet-priest Ezekiel 
(23%). The later Chaldzea was about 400 miles long 
N.E. and $.W. by an average of 100 miles in width. 
The derivation of the word is somewhat doubtful, 
though it may be related to the name of a nephew 
of Abraham, Chesed (1¥3), of which it is a plural, 
in Gn 22, It is also the same in root-form as the 
Assyr. hasadi, ‘to conquer.’ 

ll, ‘THE PEOPLE.—The origin of the Chaldeans 
is enveloped in the mists of antiquity. Whence 
and when they migrated into lower Babylonia is 
also an unsolved riddle. Winckler (Gesch. Bad. 
und Assyr. p. 99 f.) finds the first hint of sucha 
people in the ‘dynasty of the coast-land’ [meer- 
landes], in the person of Ea-mukin-Sumi, king of 
Kardunia’, where the latter’s territory «s distin- 
guished from the ‘ coast-land,’ at about the middle 
of the 10th cent. B.c. It is also thought that the 
names of the kings of this dynasty are Kassite, 
thus sustaining a conjecture (cf. Del. as above) that 
the Kossans, the AKasdi, were the pioneers of the 
Chaldzeans in Babylonia. If these conjectures are 
true, then we find already in this period a mixed 

opulation in the lowlfinds, reaching as far as the 
-ers. Gulf. But the character of the Chaldeans, 
as we know them afterwards, is strongly Semitic. 
They pushed north from the Pers. Gulf against 
Babylon, and for centuries contended with Assyria 
for its possession. They were in early times 
noniads and agriculturists, despising city life. 
But their contact with the more advanced civilisa- 
tion of lower Babylonia led them to respect and 
to foster centres for self-protection. Soon this 
industrious, thrifty people built and _ fortified 
cities, and extended their boundaries to the north 
against the older and more cultured capitals. In 
the second half of the 8th cent. B.c. we find north 
of babylon the ‘kingdom’ of Bit-Dakkuri; and 
Sargon, as well as his successors on the throne of 
Assyria, had their hands full in holding at bay this 
vigorous people. The Chaldean kings who forced 


their way to the throne of Babylon were probably 


heads of different cities, states, or tribes of that 
people. Merodach-baladan, son of Baladan, was 
εἷς of Bit-Yakin, Ukin-zir of Bit-Amukkani, and 
Suzub, a Chaldean, from some other place or tribe. 

11. THE LANGUAGE.—The language of the Chal- 
dzans was the Bab. cuneiform, alinost identical 
grammatically and lexically with the Assyrian. 
The term ‘Chaldee’ as applied to certain chapters 
of Dn and Ezr is incorrect, and should not be so 
employed. The correct term is Aramaic. 

iv. THE WISE MEN.—In Dn (14 and often) the 
term ‘ Chaldeans’ is generally used in the sense of 
astrologers, astronomers. The same sense is seen 
in classaicl writers (as Strabo, Diodorus). Schrader 
(COT ii. 125) says, ‘The signification ‘‘ wise men,” 
that we meet with in the Bk of Dn, is foreign to 
Assyrio-Bab. usage, and did not arise till after the 
fall of the Bab. empire.’ Delitzsch (Calwer Bubel- 
lexicon, p. 1275) regards this usage as built upon 
the fact that Bab.-Chaldzea had been the home and 
the chief seat of astrological and astronomical 
knowledge from early ages. The attempted identi- 
fication of the peoples in the region of the Black 
Sea (mentioned by Xenophon as Chaldeans) with 
those in lower Mesopotamia has proved a failure. 
See BABYLONIA. 


LITERATURE.—Delattre, Les Chald. jusqu’d la fond. de emp. 
de Nebuch, 1889; Winckler, Untersuch. z. altoricnt. Ges. 1889, 
47 ff.; — Ges. Bab. und As. 1892, 111 ff.; Tiele, Bab.-As. Ges. 
1888, 65, 207, 211, 286 ff., 422; on Chaldwan learning, Meyer, E., 
Ges. des Alterthums, 1884, vol. i. p. 185 f.; Hommel, Ges. Bab. 
und As. 1885, pp. 386 ff., 404 ff. IRA M. PRICE. 
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CHALK-STONES (7:7338).— This expression is 
used only once, Is 27°, where Israel’s repentance 
evinces itself by the destruction of idolatrous 
altars, whose stones are to be as chalk (or lime- 
stone) broken in pieces, calcined and slaked for 
mortar (see Delitzsch, ad loc.). The expression 
is of much interest as showing that the practice 
of burning limestone and slaking with water was 
practised in Pal. in OT times. ‘The limestone of 
Pal. consists largely of white granular carbonate 
of lime of the same geological age as the Chalk 
formation of England. E. HULL. 


CHALLENGE.—In the sense of ‘claim,’ Ex 229 
‘any manner of lost thing which another challen- 
geth to be his’ (12x, RV ‘one saith’). Cf. More 
(1513), ‘He began, not by warre, but by Law, to 
challenge the crown.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CHALPHI (AV Calphi)=Alphzeus (Xad¢el, Jos. 
Ant, XI. v. 7, Xawéas), the father of Judas, one 
of the two captains of Jonathan Maccabzeus who 
stood firm in a battle fought against the Syrians 
at Hazor in N. Galilee (1 Mac 11”). 

H. A. WHITE. 

CHAMBER as a verb occurs Ro 1915 ‘ Let us walk 
honestly, as in the day. . . notin chambering and 
wantonness’ (κοίτη, ‘a bed,’ Lk 117; ‘the marriage 
bed,’ He 134; here ‘illicit intercourse’; cf. Ro 9! 
κοίτην ἔχονσα, ‘having conceived’). See HOUSE. 

J. HASTINGS. 

CHAMBERLAIN.—An officer in the houses of 
kings and nobles charged with the care of their 
apartments, dress, ete., though the office often im- 
plied other duties of trust. In OT the word occurs 
in 2 KX 23 and repeatedly in Est, where the original 
is eunuch (00); but it is generally believed that 
this name is not to be taken always in a Hiteral 
sense, and hence it is often rendered by the word 
officer. In Esther, however, the chamberlain 
evidently belongs to that class of persons who are 
entrusted with the watchful care of the harems of 
Oriental monarchs. In NT at Ac 12” it is said 
that the people of Tyre and Sidon songht the 
favour of Herod Agrippa through the mediation of 
Blastus ‘the king’s ο.᾽ (τὸν ἐπὶ τοῦ κοιτῶνος τοῦ 
βασιλέως), showing that the oflice was one of con- 
siderable influence. ‘The word occurs again in AV 
in Ro 16%, but is rendered in IV more accurately 
‘treasurer (oixovdéuos) of the city,’ in connexion with 
the name of Erastus, a Christian of Corinth, from 
which place it is generally believed that St. Paul 
wrote his Ep. to the Romans, and where it is not 
likely there would be a chamberlain in the 
primary sense of the word. J. WORTABET. 


CHAMELEON.—AV so renders nd kédh, χαμαι- 
λέων, chameleon, the second of the lizards mentioned 
in Lv 11°°, which RV renders land-erocodile. On 
the other hand, RV renders by chamelcon the last 
of the animals mentioned in this passage, n>v'jn 
tinshemeth, ἀσπάλαξ, talpa, which Av renders mole. 

The Heb. £édh is used in many passages in its 
etymological sense of strength, but only in the 
present for an animal. Nothing in its etymology 
points to the chameleon. Among the lizards the 
land-monitor, which is the land-crocodile of the 
ancients, Psammosaurus scincus, Merrem, is next 
to the Nile-monitor, Monitor Niloticus, Geotlr., in 
size and strength. The Arabs call both waral 
(vulgo waran). They distinguish the first as 
waral el-ard=the land-waral, and the second as 
waral el-bahr=water-waral. But the first is also 
called dabb=3y z4b, which is the name of the 
last animal in the previous verse, translated in 
AV tortoise, and in RV great lizard. It often 
attains a length of from 4 to 5 ft. It would there- 
fore be better to render χά, land-crocodile or land- 
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πεδίοις, RV ‘in the plains’). 
| sham'pan. 


monitor, and kécth, Nile-monitor or water-monitor. 
This would carry out the etymological idea of 
strength, as the water-monitor is a foot or two 
longer than its land relative, and Arabian stories 
are full of the records of its power in fighting, not 
only snakes, but the davé itself. This would give 
to two of the lizard group appropriate specific 
names. Both are noted for devouring crocodile’s 
eggs. The Nile-monitor was held in creat reverence 
in ancient Egypt on this account. 

As before said, RV gives chameleon for tin- 
shemeth (Lv 113, While it is perhaps probable 
that this animal is a lizard, as its name stands 
at the end of a list of lizards, it is by no means 
certain. It is also at the end of a list of things 
‘that creep upon the earth’ (11%). In those 
days there was no scientific study of objects of 
Nature, and the collocation of the different clean 
and unclean animals was with reference to char- 
acteristics which are not recognised in any other 
system of classification (1177. 30:2). It is quite 
ee therefore, that tinshemeth is not a lizard, 

ut the mole-rat of Syria, Spalax typhlus, which, 
although not a true mole, has all its habits and its 
general aspect. The LXX and Vulg. renderings 
strengthen this possiblity. There is, however, 
one strong objection to rendering tinshemeth ‘ mole- 
rat.’ Itis that holed (Lv 11”) tr. in both VSS (on 
the authority of the LXX γαλῆ, and Vulg. mustela), 
weasel, very probably refers to the mole-rat. See 
MOLE, WEASEL. It is inadmissible to suppose 
that the same animal is mentioned twice, by 
different names, so close together in the same list. 

There seems to be no warrant for the adoption 
of chameleon for tinshemeth, excepting the deriva- 
tion of the word from a root signifying to breathe, 
coupled with the ancient opinion that the chameleon 
lived on air, It must not be forgotten that, in the 
same chapter, finshemeth is given as the name of 
an aquatic fowl (v.?8, cf. Dt 14%), See Swan. On 
the whole, we think the question of the identity of 
both ¢tinshemeths very unsatisfactory, and well- 
nigh insoluble. G. Ε. ῬΟΒΤ. 


CHAMOIS (a0: zemer, καμηλοπάρδαλις, camelo- 
pardus).— This was one of the wild eanimals 
allowed to the Israelites as food (Dt 145), and 
therefore presuinably accessible to them. This 
would make impossible the renderings camelopard 
and chamois, Tristram establishes a very strong 
probability that it is the mountain-sheep of 
Egypt and Arabia, called in N. Africa aoudad, 
and in Arabia kebsh, which signifies a ram. It is 
known to naturalists as Ovis tragelaphus, and lives 
in small flocks in the most rugged mountain dis- 
tricts from Barbary to Egypt. The kebsh of Sinai 
is probably identical with it, though as yet no 
naturalist has seen it. The Bedawin know it well. 
It may well be supposed that it was abundant in 
the Mosaic age, and, as it was allowed to the 
Israelites for food, they may have done much 
toward its extinction in those parts. It is more 
than 3 ft. in height, has no mane, but long hair 
down its throat and breast, and on the fore-legs, 
forming a sort of ruffles to the knee. It is very 
active, bounding from rock to rock. It has 
massive horns, 2 ft. in length, and curving gently 
backward. G. E. Post. 


CHAMPAIGN means ‘an open plain’ (from Lat. 
campania, It. campagna, old Fr. champaigne). It 
occurs Dt 11° (in 1611 champion, a later form 
which was introduced in the beg. of 16th cent.) 
‘the Canaanites, which dwell in the ec.’ (az, RV 
‘Arabah’); Ezk 372“ (1611 champian, a still later 
form), and Jth 5! ‘in the ec. countries’ (ἐν τοῖς 
The word is pron. 

J. HLASTINGS. 
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CHAMPION (from late Lat. campio, one who 
fights in the campus or open plain) is an accurate 
tr. of the Heb. in 1 § 17* 38 (ogarvy, lit. ‘the man 
of the space between,’ that is, the space between 
the two armies, which is called in Gr. the peraly- 
pov), But in 17° Goliath is simply called ‘ mighty 
one’ (1123), and the ‘champion’ of AV and RV is 
unhappy. J. HASTINGS. 


CHANCE.—The ‘reign of law’ is no discovery 
of the 19th century. It was an accepted, even an 
axiomatic, fact to the ancient Hebrew through- 
out the whole course of his history. And more 
than that, the law was the immediate expression 
of a personal will, not the fortuitous harmony of 
working forces. ‘Chance,’ therefore, has scant 
recognition in OT orin NT. Neither συντυχία nor 
τύχη occurs in NT; and τύχη only twice, συντυχία 
not once, in LXX. The first occurrence of τύχη in 
LXX 15 Gn 30" καὶ εἶπεν Λεία Ev τύχῃ, ‘and Leah 
said, With fortune!’ following the kethibh 732 
béghddh (in pause), which RV also follows, ‘and 
Leah said, Fortunate!’ The other occurrence of 
τύχη is Is 65" ἑτοιμάζοντες τῷ δαιμονίῳ τράπεζαν καὶ 
πληροῦντες τῇ τύχῃ κέρασμα, ‘preparing for the 
demon ἃ table, and filling up for fortune a mixed 
drink.’ Here τύχη stands for Heb. ‘yo Aéné, which 
most scholars identify with Venus, But διαμόνιον 
stands for 1: Gad, an old Semitic name for the god 
of Fortune, found in inscriptions, proper names, and 
common in Syr.=rvyy. See GAD. A art from the 
passages above, the nearest approach to a recog- 
nition of ‘chance’ is in 1S 6°, where the Philistines 
devise a method of discovering whether the 
calamities they had suffered while the ark was in 
their midst were due to the presence of the ark, or 
whether ‘it was a chence that happened to us’ (779, 
LXX σύνπτωμα); but here, as in the other places 
where the same Heb. is used (Dt 2310 ‘that which 
chanceth him,’ Ru 2°, 1 § 2076, Ee 9214. 16 319 ter 93. 8). 
the idea is not something independent of J”, but 
something unexpected by man. The prevalent 


Hebrew mind on the matter is expressed in the 


proverb (16**)— 


‘The lot is cast into the lap; 
But the whole disposing thereof is of the Lorn.’ 


The other places in which ‘chance’ occurs are 
these: Ec 9" ‘time and ὁ. happeneth to them all’ 
(yas, elsewhere only in 1 K 54 and tr. ‘ occurrent,’ 
not ‘chance,’ but external incident or event; cf. 
2 Es 10° ‘these things which have chanced’); 
Lk 1051 ‘by ὁ. there came down a certain priest 
that way’ (συγκυρία, again not ‘chance,’ but ‘con- 
currence’ or ‘coincidence,’ see Plummer in loc.) ; 
and so 1 Co 1557 ‘it may c. of wheat, or of some other 
grain’ (εἰ τύχοι ; 1.6. we cannot tell which; cf. 141° 
εἰ τύχοι, “1ὖ may be’); while in Dt 22° ‘If a bird’s 
nest ὁ. to be before thee in the way,’ and 2 § 16 
‘As I happened by c. upon Mount Gilboa,’ the 
Heb. is simply ‘come upon’ or ‘ meet’ (x7). 

For the verb ‘c.’=turn out (1 Co 15°”) ef. Cover- 
dale’s tr. of Ph 1 ‘Ye same shal chaunce to my 
Saluacion.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CHANCELLOR.—‘ Rehum the c.,’ Ezr 48:9. 11 
(nypoya, lit. ‘the lord of judgment’). DAém in 
Assyrian is the technical word used of the official 
reports forwarded to the kings of Assyria and 
Babylonia by their correspondents abroad. With 
this Sayce identifies the Aram. téém, and trans- 
lates 6bé’él te’ém, ‘lord of official intelligence’ or 
‘postmaster.’ ‘Chancellor,’ even in its old sense 
of royal notary or official secretary to the king, is 
thus unsuitable; while in mod. usage the word 
is restricted to special offices, all very different 
from this. See BEELTETHMUS, REHUM. 

J. HASTINGS. 


CHANGE.—1. See CHANGE OF RAIMENT; and 
notice that the sing. is uscd for the pl. in Jg 
1412.13.19 ‘thirty change of garments’ (RV 
‘changes’). The Heb. word (π᾿ ὅπ) there and else- 
where used in ‘change’ of raiment is found in three 
difficult passages: Job 10” ‘changes and war are 
against me,’ which inay mean ‘relays’ of soldiers 
as in 1 KC 514, but see Davidson in loc. In Job 1414 
‘all the days of my appointed time will I wait till 
iny 6. come,’ the meaning is clearly ‘releasc’ from 
the worry of life, as the soldier is released when 
his watch is over. But in Ps 55! ‘who have no 
changes, and who fear not God,’ this meaning, if 
possible, is not so easy. See Oxf. Heb. Lez. s.v. 
2. In Lv 27% ‘if he c. it at all, then both it and 
the ὁ. thereof shall be holy,’ c.=exchange (ana, 
RV ‘that for which it is changed’). Cf. Heywood 
(1562), ‘Chaunge is no robry, but robry maketh 
chaunge.’ 3. Wis 14° ‘changing of kind’ (γενέσεως 
ἐναλλαγή, RV ‘confusion of sex’) 4 Changeable 
in Is 3% ‘the c. suits of apparel,’ means that may 
be changed; Cheyne, state dresses, named in Heb. 
from their being put off when the occasion for 
their use was over. 5. Changer. See MONEY. 

J. HASTINGS, 

CHANGE OF RAIMENT.—The expression occurs 
in Gn 45%, where Joseph gives to Benjamin five 
changes of raiment (nyti7 nipn) ; in Jg 142-19. where 
Samson olfers thirty changes of garments (n'733 ’n) ; 
also in 2 K 5°:*-*3, as part of Naaman’s gift. In 
Je 17 part of Micah’s wages was to be an outfit of 
clothing (0°32 72y). The separate mention (Jg 1415 
of the innermost garment (j79 AV ‘sheet,’ RV 
‘linen garment’) indicates that ‘ change of raiment’ 
referred to outer articles of dress. ‘These, under 
some difference of name, pattern, and material, 
ace. to life in desert, village, or city, were two: 
(1) the coat or tunic (Π253, χιτών), in the form of a 
dressing-gown worn with girdle; and (2) the cloak 
or mantle (yp, ἱμάτιον), of more ample and loose 
pattern. See CoAT, CLOAK, DREss. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

CHANT was formerly (and is still poetically) 
used as a simple synonym for ‘sing.’ So Am 6° 
‘that chant (Coverdale, ‘synge’) to the sound of 
the viol’ (»75 [all], RV ‘sing idle songs’). 


CHANUNEUS (Xavovvatos, AV Channuneus), 
1 Es 848 (#7 LXX),—A Levite, answering to Merari, 
if to anything, in the parallel list in Ezr 819, 


CHAPEL.—The Frankish kings looked with 
special reverence on the capella or cloak of St. 
Martin, which was carried before them in battle and 
invoked in oaths. The name capella was then used 
for the sanctuary in which its capellani guarded 
this treasure. steps which can readily be 
traced, the same designation came to be given to 
any sanctuary attached to a palace and containing 
holy relics, to any private sanctuary, to any room 
or peuine for worship, not being a church. Our 
AV employs its English equivalent chapel at 
Am 78, but the RV has discarded this in favour 
of sanctuary. The latter comes nearer the mean- 
ing of the original, mzkdash, which signifies a holy 
place. The former, however, aptly suggests that 
dependence on the king which was one of the 
characteristics of the sanctuary at Bethel. As 885 
English Chapel Royal is not a parish church belong- 
ing to the public, but a place of worship under the 
control mad. meant for the use of the sovereign, so 
were such buildings as that at Bethel intended 
primarily for the king. Itwas byhis permission that 
the neon found a place there. Even at Jerusalem, 
Solomon built temple and palace in close proximity 
to each other: ef. Ezk 43%. Chapel occurs also in 
1 Mac 157 (RV ‘shrine’), 2 Mac 10? (RV ‘sacred in- 
closure’), 113 (RV ‘sacred place’). J. TAYLOR. 
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CHAPHENATHA (Χαφεναθά), 1 Mac 12°7.—Close 
to Jerus. on the east. Unknown. 


CHAPITER (from Lat. caput, through the 
French) is now displaced, in ordinary speech, by 
the cognate form ‘capital,’ which the American 
Revision Company wish to substitute for the older 
form retained by the British Revisers. 1. ΠΊΩΞ, 
LXX ἐπίθεμα, the spherical capital, 5 cubits high, 
of each of the two great brazen pillars—J ACHIN and 
Boaz (wh. see)—of Solomon’s temple. The passage 
recording the construction of these pillars, 1 Καὶ 7.58. 
vith which ef.2 K 25", 2 Ch 415::10 Jer 52), is one 
of the worst preserved in the OT, and much un- 
certainty still prevails as to the precise form and 
ornamentation of the capitals. For details see art. 
TEMPLE, and compare the reconstruction of Stade 
in his Gesch. d. Volkes Isracl, i. p. 332, and of 
Perrot and Chipiez in Hist. of Art in Sardinia and 
Judea (Eng. tr.), 1. plates 6 and 7. %In2Ch 3 
n>y is used for these chapiters. 2. mand appears in 
MT of 1 K 751 as a part of the brazen lavers made 
by Hiram for the temple, but is almost certainly a 
corruption of nina (Ewald, Stade, Klost.). See 
LAVER. 3. In Ex 36% we read that the upper 
portions or tops (o7yN7, EV ‘their chapiters’) of 
the five pillars which supported the ‘screen for 
the door of the tent’ (RV) were to be overlaid with 
gold, while the corresponding parts of the pillars 
of the court were to be overlaid with silver (Ex 
3817. 19.28), Although all these pillars were of one 
piece, the parts thus treated would have the 
appearance of capitals (LAX κεφαλίδες). 

A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 

CHAPMAN (Anglo-Sax. cedp ‘trade,’ and mann 
‘man’) is used only once in AV, 2 Ch 914 ‘ Beside 
that which chapmen and merchants brought’ (ὮΝ 
pving, RV ‘the chapmen,’ Amer. IV ‘ the traders’). 
For the same Heb., RV gives ‘chapmen’ (AV 
‘merchantmen’) 1 Κα 10”, and itis an appropriate 
tr. if the word had been still in use. For its 
meaning cf. Rogers (1642), ‘It is not a meete 
thing that man should be both chapman and 
customer.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CHAPT.—Jer 144 ‘ Because the ground is chapt, 
for there was no rain in the earth’ (non, Amer. R 
‘chapped,’ RVm ‘dismayed,’ for the Heb. has both 
meanings). Bradley (1727) in his Furmer’s Dict. 
speaks of ‘claiey or stiffearth ... subject to chap 
during the heat of summer’; but the word, which 
means ‘ cracked,’ is no longer used of land. 

J. ILASTINGS. 

CHARAATHALAN (DB Χαρααθαλάν, A Χαρὰ 
᾿Αθαλάρ, AV Charaathalar), 1 Es 5*.—A name 
given to a leader of certain families who returned 
from Babylon under Zerub. But ‘Charaathalan 
leading them and Allar’ is due to some perversion 
of the original, which has ‘ Cherub, Addan, Immer,’ 
three names of placcs in Bab., from which the 
return was made (zr 2° ay a3, Χαρούς (A Xepov), 
"Hody; cf. Neh 75), The form in 1 Es may be 
partly accounted for by confusion between 9 and B, 
and between Aand A. 4H. Sr. J. THACKERAY. 


CHARAX (Χάρακα, εἰς τόν, 2 Mace 12”, RV ‘to 
Charax,’ AV ‘to Characa’).—East of Jordan, and 
apparently in the land of Tob. Unknown. 


CHAREA (A Xaped, B om.), 1 Es 5%= HARSHA, 
Ezr 253. Neh 753, 


CHARGE, CHARGEABLE.—7o charge (late Lat. 
carricare to load, froin carrus a wagon, whence 
old Fr.charger) is ‘to load,’ and a charge is ‘a load,’ as 
we still speak of ‘charging’ a gun, and of its/‘charge.’ 
But in the Bible tle word is used only figuratively. 
1, To burden onc, or be a burden on one, AV ‘be 


chargeable, Neh 5 ‘the former governors, that 
had been before me, were ὁ. unto the people’ (ia37 
by, lit. ‘made heavy on,’ RVm ‘laid burdens 
upon’); csp. in the matter of expense, 2S 13% 
‘let us not all now go [to the sheep-shearing feast], 
lest we be ὁ. unto thee’ (1323, RV ‘be burden- 
some’); 1 Th 2° ‘ because we would not be ὁ. unto 
any of you’ (ἐπιβαρέω, ‘be a weight upon,’ RV 
‘that we might not burden’; so2 Th 3°); and 2Co 
11° 51 was 6. to no man’ (καταναρκάω, only here and 
128-14, though LAX gives simple vapxdw as tr. of 
yar ‘to be dislocated,’ ‘torn away,’ Gn 3259: 3 bis, 
Job 33%, Dn [LXX] 116 The vb. x. is to benumb, 
as a torpedo [νάρκη] might benumb, and so to 
paralyse one by laying another’s maintenance on 
him). Cf. Geneva B. ‘I was not slothful to the 
hinderance of anie man’; RV ‘I was not a burden 
on any man.’ 2. The burden of expense is also 
expressed by ‘charge,’ both verb and subst.: Neh 
1052 ‘to c. ourselves yearly with the third part of a 
shekel for the service of the house of our God’ 
(3); 1 Ti 5° ‘let not the church be charged’ 
(βαρεῖσθαι, RV ‘be burdened’ as in 2 Co 54 EV); 
1 Co 918 ‘that. . . 1 may make the gospel without 
ce.’ (ἀδάπανος) ; 97 ‘who goeth a warfare any time 
at his own charges?’ (ἰδίοις dWwvlos); Ac 2174 ‘ be at 
charges with them’ (RV ‘for them,’ δαπάνησον ἐπ᾽ 
αὐτοῖς, ‘spend upon them’). Cf. Shaks. Rich. 111. 
I. iil. 256— 
‘Tl be at charges for a looking-glass.’ 


3. To lay a special duty upon one, as 2 Ch 36%= 
Ezr 17 ‘he hath charged me to build him an house 
in Jerus.’ (729). Then this duty or responsibility is 
expressed by the subst. ‘charge,’ Job 348 ‘Who 
hath given him (God) a 6. over the earth?’ (195); 
Jth 753. ‘he dispersed the people every one to their 
own ¢.’ (ταρεμβολή). Then the word is freely used 
(as tr. of πηρψ), esp. in Nu (P) in a half-technical 
sense, quite foreign to any modern idiom. Thus 
the duty is called, Nu 4%! ‘the c. of this burden.’ 
Since J” imposes it, itis ‘the c. of the Lord,’ Lv 
8%. Itis also called ‘the ὁ. of the sons of Gershon’ 
(Nu 3%), because on them the burden lies. And 
from its object or extent it is described as: 15 ‘the 
c. of the tabernacle of the testimony’; 3%! ‘thee. 
of the ark’; 38 ‘the c. of the children of Israel’; 
or 3° ‘the ὁ. of the sanctuary, for the c. of the 
children of Israel.’ 4. This meaning passes easily 
into care or custody: 2 K. 7 ‘to appoint to the e. of 
the gate’ (7p57); 1 Ch 938 (dy); Ac 8*/ “who had thee. 
of all her treasure’ (ἐπ); Nu 31” ‘the men of war 
which are under our c.’ (1:1): ef. Ac °° AVm ‘ office 
or charge’ (ἐπισκοπή, AV ‘bishoprick,’ RV ‘office,’ 

Vm ‘overseership’), 5. From ‘give a ec.’ (Mt 48, 
Lk 4°; 1 ΤΊ 615), or ‘ give in c.’ (1 Ti δ᾽ ‘ these things 
give in ¢.,’ mapayyé\\w, RV ‘comimand’), there 
naturally arises the meaning of ‘enjoin’ or ‘com- 
mand,’ of which the examples are numerous and 
obvious,* and the subst. c.=a command, as 2 8 185, 
Ac 1674 (‘charging the jailor to keep them 
safely ; who, having received such a c.’), 1 Ti 1 
015, 6, The last and heaviest weight to lay on one 
is to ‘lay blame,’ found chiefly in the phrase ‘ lay 
to the ce. of,’ Dt 218, Ps 35", Ac 7 23”, Ro 8%, 2 Ti 
416, But the simple verb is also used in this sense, 
2S 38 ‘thou chargest me to-day with a fault con- 
cerning this woman’; Job 1” ‘nor charged God 
foolishly’ (RV ‘with foolishness’), 418. ‘his angels 
he chargeth with folly.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CHARGER (orig. either something that may be 
loaded or something to load with. See CHARGE).— 
A charger is ‘a large plate or flat dish for carrying 
alarge joint of meat,’ Oxf. Lng. Dict. The word is 

* But see Mt 980, Mk 143 ‘ straitly charged,’ denier with 
Thayer on that word, Gould’s note on Mk 1#, and Bxpos. Times, 
vol. 1, Ρ. 172 ff. 
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used as tr. of (1) aap Nu 7 passim, the silver c. 
offered by various princes as a dedication gift ; (2) 
Sous Ezr 1%s ‘thirty chargers of gold, a thousand 
chargers of silver,’ being part of the vessels of the 
house of the Lord restored by Cyrus; (3) πίναξ Mt 
148-4, Mk 6° °8 of the charger in which John the 
Baptist’s head was presented to Salome, and by her 
to her mother. See BASKET, Foon. 
J. HASTINGS. 

CHARIOT (323, 2:27 Ps 1043, samp, πρῶ Ps 46°, 
ἅρμα, currus).—In ancient times war chariots 
formed an important part of the military strength 
of a nation. We learn from Egyptian monu- 
ments that they were largely employed in the 
armies of the Hittite and Palestinian kings, and 
thence they were introduced into Egypt about the 
17th cent. B.c. (Brugsch, Hist. of Egypt, i. 295). 
An Egyp. poem mentions that the Hittites brought 
2500 chariots against Ramses II. (B.C. 1360); and 
when the Egyptians defeated the allied forces of 
the Syrians at Megiddo in the 14th cent. B.c., they 
captured 2041 horses and 924 chariots. A papyrus 
relating to the same period described the adven- 
tures of an Egyptian mohar or oflicial, who drove 
through Pal in a chariot, accompanied by his 
servant. In the OT we read of the chariots and 
horsemen of Pharaoh at the time of the Exodus 
(Ex 1464 15!-4), In Pal. the Israelites must have 
become familiar with the use of chariots in war 
long before they adopted them. Thus they were 
used by the Can. kings defeated at the Waters of 
Merom (Jos 114%), by Jabin and Sisera, who had 
900 chariots of iron (Jg 43.138 58); and it was 
through their iron chariots that the Canaanites of 
the valleys were able to maintain themselves 
against the conquering Israelites (Jg¢ 1%, ef. Jos 
171818), These chariots were doubtless built of 
wood (cf. Jos 119 ‘ burnt their chariots’) and plated 
or strengthened with iron. The translation of 
Vulg. currus falcati (Jg 19 43. 18) seems to involve 
an anachronism ; for the use of scythes attached to 
the axles of war chariots was probably introduced 
from Persia. Certainly, chariots of this kind are 
never represented on the monuments of Egypt or 
Assyria, and Xenophon attributes the invention to 
Cyrus (Cyrop. vi. 1. 27). In the time of Saul the 
Philistines invaded the country of Israel with 3000 
chariots (18 13° LXX [Lue.]; see Driver, Text of 
Sam.). David, during his Syrian wars, captured 
1000 chariots (1 Ch 182), and on another occasion 
700 (28 1018); but, following the example of Joshua 
(Jos 11°), he maimed the horses, reserving only 
sufficient for 100 chariots (2S 8. The introduction 
of chariots into the Israelite army dates from the 
time of Solomon, who maintained an establishment 
of 1400 chariots (1 IX 106, 2 Ch 174) and 4000 horses 
(2 Ch 955, in 1 [Κα 4° [Heb. 5°] wrongly 40,000). These 
were stationed partly in Jerusalem and partly in 
more suitable cities selected for the purpose (1 K 919 
1055, Both chariots and horses were mainly im- 
ported from Egypt, and a profitable trade in them 
was carried on with the Hittite and Syrian kings. 
We are told that a chariot was brought from 
Egypt for 600 shekels of silver, and a horse for 150 
shekels (1 Καὶ 107, 2 ΟἹ 1166). From this time onwards 
chariots form a regular part of the army both in 
the northern and southern kingdoms (1 K 169, 2 Κα 
701} 1010: 1.8: Is 2’, Mies etc.). In particular. 
the king seems regularly to have gone to battle in 
his chariot (1 K 22%, 2 K 23%, cf. 1 K 1218, ὃ K 924). 
Zimri held the important office of captain of half 
the chariots (1 K 16°). There seem, however, to 
have often been difficulties in securing a sufficient 
supply of horses (2 K 7% 18°5) ; hence in the time 


of Isaiah there was a strong party in Judah which | 


favoured a close alliance with Egypt (Is 805-16 311 
36°). But the consciousness still survived that the 
use of chariots had been introduced from heathen 


countries. fence, while the historian looks upon 
them as a mark of regal despotism (18 8"), and the 
Deuteronomic law forbids the king to multiply 
horses (Dt 171°), the prophets regard horses and 
chariots as a sign of dependence on human aid 
instead of on divine protection (Hos 17 143 [Heb. 4], 
Is 27 3016 311), and they predict their destruction in 
the Messianic future Mic 510 [Heb], Zee 9:5}. 

Frequent allusion is made to the use of war 
chariots by the Syrians (1 K 207-7 2931, 2 K 07} 
the Assyrians (Is 5°8 37°4, Nah 37), the Egyptians 
(2 Καὶ 76, Jer 46%), and others (Ezk 2374 267, Is 43", 
Jer 51*!, Hag 2”). Chariots were used also in the 
later Syrian kingdom (Dn 11%, 1 Mac 117 8°), and 
Antiochus Eupator is said to have possessed 300 
chariots armed with scythes (2 Mac 13°). 

The chariot was employed also in times of peace 
(Gn 50°, 1 K 18%, 2 K 5% 22 10 15. Τὸ G6 ances 
regarded as a mark of high rank. Thus Pharaoh 
assigned to Joseph his ‘second chariot’ (Gn 41%) ; 
Absalom and Adonijah prepared chariots and horses 
to mark their claims to the throne (28 151, 1 K 1°); 
cf. also Is 2218. Jer 17% 224. In the NT the only 
chariot mentioned, except in Rev 9°, cf. 181, is that 
of the Ethiopian treasurer of Candace (Ac 8°84). 
The heathenish practice of dedicating horses and 
chariots to the sun, introduced by some of the 
later kings of Judah, was abolished by Josiah 
(2 K 23%), 

The chariots of the Hebrews doubtless resembled 
those used by the surrounding nations, and repre- 
sented on Egyp. and Assyr. monuments. They 
were two-wheeled vehicles, open behind, drawn by 
two horses, and containing two (1 K 2933) or perhaps 
three persons (2 K 9%). The latter view is sup- 
ported by the special Heb. term for an officer, 
shalish (wy), lit. third man; see Ex 147 154, 2 K 7? 
9% 10% 15% etc. The Egyp. chariots were of light 
and simple construction, the material employed 
being wood, as is proved by sculptures represent- 
ing the manufacture of chariots. The axle was 
set far back, and the bottom of the car, which 
rested on this and on the pole, was sometimes 
formed of a frame interlaced with a network of 
thongs or ropes. The chariot was entirely open 
behind, and for the greater part of the sides, which 
were formed by a curved rail rising from each side 
of the back of the base, and resting on a wooden 
upright above the pole in front. From this rail, 
which was strengthened by leather thongs, a bow 
case of leather, often richly ornamented, hung on 
the right-hand side, slanting forwards; while the 
quiver and spear cases inclined in the opposite direc- 
tion. The wheels, which were fastened on the axle 
by a linch-pin secured with a short thong, had six 
spokes in the case of war chariots, but in private 
vehicles sometimes only four. The pole sloped up- 
wards, and to the end of it a curved yoke was 
attached. A small saddle at each end of the yoke 
rested on the withers of the horses, and was 
secured in its place by breast-band and girth. No 
traces are to be seen. The bridle was often orna- 
mented ; a bearing-rein was fastened to the saddle, 
and the other reins passed through aring at the side 
of this. The number of horses to a chariot seems 
always to have been two; and in the car, which 
contained no seat, only rarely are more than two 
persons depicted, except in triumphal processions. 

Assyrian chariots did not differ in any essential 
points from the Egyptian. They were, however, 
completely panelled at the sides, and a shield was 
sometimes hung at the back. The whecls had six, 
or, at a later period, eight spokes ; the felloes were 
broad, and seem to have been formed of threc 
distinct circles of wood, sometimes surrounded by 
a metal tire. While only two horses were 
attached to the yoke, in the older monuments a 
third horse is generally to be seen, which was prob- 
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ably used as a reserve. The later chariots are 
square in front, not rounded; the car itself is 
larger and higher; the cases for weapons are 
placed in front, not at the side; and only two 
horses are used. The harness differs somewhat 
from the Egyptian. <A broad collar passes round 
the neck, from which hangs a breast ornament, the 
whole being secured by a triple strap under the 
belly of the horse. As in Egypt, there are no 
traces visible; two driving-reins are attached to 
each horse, but the bearing-rein seems to be un- 
known. In addition to the warrior and_ the 
charioteer, we often see a third man, who bears a 
shield ; and a fourth occupant of the chariot some- 
times appears. 

The Hittite chariots, as represented on Egyp. 
monuments, regularly contain three warriors. In 
construction they are plainer and more solid than 
the Egyptian, and the sides are not open. The 
chariots on Persian sculptures closely resemble 
the Assyrian. 

In Sir 498 the first vision of Ezekiel is alluded to 
as ‘the chariot of the cherubim,’ and that chapter 
(Ezk 1), under the title of ‘the chariot,’ figures 
largely in later Jewish mystical speculation. Cf. 
Schiirer, HJP τι. i. 347. 


LiTERATURE.—Layard, Nineveh (1849), ii. 348-356; Rawlinson, 
Five Great Monarchies (1864), il. 1-21; Wilkinson, Ancient 
Egyptians (1847), i. 385-359 ; Nowack, Heb. Archaologie, i. 366f. 

H. A. WHITE. 

CHARITY.—From 1 Co 8! onwards ‘ charity’ 15 
frequently employed in AV as the tr. of ἀγάπη ; in 
RY it does not occur. 


The Gr. word ἀγάπη is supposed to have been coined by the 
LAX. It is found in no profane author, not even in Pe ὙΠ 
and only once in Philo (i. 283). In LXX it occurs 2S 125 (A) 
1315, Ec 91-6, Ca 24.5.7 35.10 58 76 84. 6. 7015. Jer 22 always as tr. of 
MAX; and in Wis 39 618, Sir 4811, It has been supposed that tbe 
LXX felt the need of a word of purer suggestion than any in 
existence, but 2 S 1315 (the love of Amnon for Tamar) disproves 
that supposition. What tbe LXX seems to have felt the need of 
was a stronger word than either ἀγάπησις or φιλία, With which 
they elsewbere translate 1208. Thus in 2 Καὶ 1315, Ec 91.6 it is 
used in emphatic contrast to ‘hate.’ 

When Christianity came, having received the new revelation 
of the love of God, it found this word as yet unspoilt by common 
use, and adopted it to express the new divineidea. Perhaps the 
fact that the LXX had used it to express the intensity of love, 
made it the more easily adopted, for this was now also a leading 
thought, as in 1 Jn 48.16 ‘God is love,’ and 410 ‘ Herein is love, 
not that we loved God,’ etc. 

Tbe word is used 117 times in NT (including ἀγάπαι, * love- 
feasts,’ Jude 12 [and 2 P 218 L Tr WH)), always of love with 
which God has something todo. Its distribution, accord. to 
Moulton and Geden’s ΝΊ Concord., is as follows: Synop. 2 (Mt 
2412, Lk 1142), Jn 7, Ro 9,1 Co 14, 2 Co 9, Gal 3, Eph 10, Ph 4, 
Solo ΤῊ 6, 2 Tb 3, 1 ΤΊ 5,2 ΤΊ 4, Tit 1, Philem 3, 116 2,1 P 3, 
2P2,1Jn 18, 2Jn2,3Jn1, Jude3, Rev 2. That is, Synop. 2, 
Jn (including Rev) 30, Paul 75, He 2, P 5, Jude 3. It is not 
used in Mk, Ac, Ja. 

Jerome experienced the difficulty which has been attributed 
to the LXX. There was no direct equivalent in Latin for ἀγάπη. 
Amor was impossible, suggesting idolatry as well as sensuality. 
He sometimes cbose dilectio, esteem, and sometimes cavitas 
(charitas), dearncss, though both words, being comparatively 
weak, missed the very point for which ἀγάπη had first been 
coined. Dilectio is found in Vulg. 24 times, caritas 90 times 
(1 P 514 gives a different tr.); but the choice of one or tbe other 
seems accidental. 

Wyclif followed the Vulgate, giving ‘love’ for dilectio and 
‘charity’ for caritas everywhere, except in Col 18-13 where he 
has ‘loving’ for dilectio, not ‘love’; and in 1 Co 134 where he 
uses the pronoun ‘it’ for tbe third caritas. 

Tindale systematically avoided ecclesiastical words, and so dis- 
carded ‘charity’ entirely, using ‘love’ everywhere, except Ro 
1415 ‘charitably’ (xara ἀγάπην), and Col 113 ‘His dear Son’ for 
‘the Son of his love.’ Tindale was followed by Coverdale, tbe 
Great Bible, and the Geneva Bible, except that tbe Geneva has 
‘charity’ in Rev 24.19, 

The Bishops restored ‘charity’ into the foll. places: Ro 
1810 δὲ5, 1 Co 81 131]. 2. 3. 4ter 8. 13 bis 141 1011 Col 314, 1 Th 
36.12 58, 2 Th 13, 1 Ti 15 215 432, 2 Ti 222 310, Tit 22, 1 P 48 bis 
514, 2 1 17, 1 Jn 31, 3 Jn&, Jude?-12, Rev 219; while they 
accepted Tindale’s ‘charitably’ in Ro 141°, and his ‘dear Son’ 
In Co! 118, 

The Rhemisb Bible, being tr. from tbe Vulg., returned to the 
use of ‘charity’ and ‘love,’ following the Vulg. precisely, 
aon phat (as with Wyclif) the tbird ‘charity’ is omitted in 

Ὁ 134, 
The translators of AV followed the Bishops, except in Ro 


1310 dis, 1 Th 312 58, 1 Jn 31, and Jude 2, where they capriciously 
prefer ‘love’ to ‘charity.’ 

The RV gives ‘love’ wherever the Revisers found ἀγάπη in 
the text tbey adopted ; for they reckoned it their special duty 
to translate the same Gr. word by the same English word, if 
that could possibly be done. No other Eng. version is so con- 
sistent. ‘Charity’ never occurs. 


The word ‘charity’ entered the Eng. lancuage at 
two different times. First in the form cherte (from 
Fr. chierté, cherté) and with the ordinary meaning 
of the Lat. carifas, ‘dearness,’ both in reference 
to price and affection. Next in the forms caritat, 
caritet, charitet, charité, from the popular use of the 
caritas (caritatem) of the Vulg. in the Church to 
indicate Christian ‘love.’ The two words were too 
close to be kept distinct, and in the 17th cent. 
cherte was discontinued. 

After the Vulg., charity was used of the love of 
God, as 1 Jn 48° ‘God is charite’ (Wyclif)=‘ God 
is charitie’ (Rheims—dydr7y is tr. by ‘ce.’ through- 
out 1 Jn in Wyclif and Rhemish). Its meaning 
as applied to man is well expressed by Abp. 
Hamilton, Catechism (1552), ‘Quhate is cherite? 
It is lufe, quharby we lufe God for his awin saik 
. . . and our neichbour for God’s saik, or in God.’ 
But such a word could not resist the strong 
tendency to degeneration, if indeed it had not de- 
generated in the use of the Vulg. itself. As early 
as Caxton we find the general sense of kindly dis- 
position, leniency. Thus, Cato 3,‘I... beseche 
alle suche that fynde faute or errour that of theyr 
charyte they correcte and amende hit.’ Dr. G. 
Salmon (Gnosticism and Agnosticism, p. 211) 
thinks it probable that the popular limitation of 
the word to almsgiving arose from its freq. em- 
ployment in appeals of preachers either for money 
on behalf of some good object, or for prayers on 
behalf of the souls in purgatory; the common 
exordium being, ‘Good Christian people, we pray 
you of your charity to give so and so.’ 

That there was a feeling about 1611 against the 
use of ‘love’ in the language of religion is shown 
by Bacon’s remark (1603), ‘I did ever allow the 
discretion and tenderness of the Rhemish trans- 
lation in this point, that finding in the original 
the word ἀγάπη and never ἔρως, do ever translate 
Charity and never Love, because of the indifferency 
and equivocation of the word with impure love’ 
(the statement is incorrect, since Rheims gives 
‘love’ for ἀγάπη 23 times, but it expresses the 
feeling of the day). But it does not appear that it 
was in deference to any such feeling that the 
Bishops and AV introduced ‘charity’ again, but 
either to avoid ‘the scrupulosity of the Puritans,’ 
or to escape the charge of ‘unequal dealing towards 
a great number of good English words.’ The objec- 
tions to ‘c.’ as a tr. of ἀγάπη are that it 15 now 
obsolete in the sense of ‘love,’ suggesting a mild 
toleration, in place of the noblest and most search- 
ing of virtues; and that its use in AV (esp. through- 
out 1 Co 13) has given rise to the mistaken idea that 
St. Paul is less the apostle of love than St. John. 
See ALMSGIVING and LOVE. J. HASTINGS. 


CHARM. 


CHARME (Χαρμή, AV Carme), 1 Es 5%.—Called 
ΠΑΒΙΜ, Ezr 2%, Neh 7%. The form in 1 Es is 
derived from the Heb., and not from the Gr. form 
in the canonical books. 


See AMULET and DIVINATION. 


CHARMIS (Bs Xappels, A Xadwels=o12 Gn 46°). 
—Son of Melchiel, one of three rulers or elders of 
Bethulia (Jth 6% 810 1085). 


CHASE.—See HUNTING. 


CHASEBA (Χασεβα), 1 Es 5°1.—There is no corre. 
sponding name in the lists of Ezr and Neh. 


ee eS Ὁ! 
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CHECKER WORK 


CHASTENING, CHASTISEMENT, TRIBU- 
LATION. — The idea represented by the words 
chastening or chastisement fills a considerable 
space both in OT and NT. In Heb. it is usually 
expressed by the verb 15’, 19:1, and the substantive 
soo, with which min and nozin are frequently com- 
bined ; and in Gr. by the corresponding verb and 
subst. παιδεύω and παιδεία. The etymological con- 
nexion of these last words with παῖς suggests that 
education, in the widest sense of the word, in- 
cluding reference to the means as well as the end 
of the process, is the main idea involved. And on 
the whole this is true. In one passage, Eph 64, 
fathers are charged to bring up their children in 
the παιδείᾳ καὶ νουθεσίᾳ κυρίου, where παιδεία is the 
Christian discipline of character, as it ought to 
be enforced in the Christian family. The same 
idea is presented in He 12°, where fathers are 
regarded in the character of watdevral—as those 
who exercise discipline over their children, and 
esp. over their faults, for their good. ‘This same 
conception is applied without reserve to God. One 
of the most striking passages is Pr 3"* ‘ My son, 
despise not the chastening (παιδεία) of the Lord, 
nor faint when thou art rebuked (ἐλεγχόμενος) b 
him; for whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth 
(παιδεύει), and scourgeth eve son whoin he 
receiveth.’ This is quoted and enforced in He 
12*11 and Rev 313, The idea insisted upon is that 
the troubles which befall the people of God are not 
to be read as signs of His hostility, but of His 
paternal care. ‘What son is he whom the father 
chasteneth not?’ In a larger sense, perhaps, than 
this, the grace of God is spoken of as having 
appeared in saving power, teaching us (παιδεύουσα) 
that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts we 
should live soberly, righteously, and _ godly. 
‘Teaching’ here suggests too little, and ΠΕ 
‘disciplining’ or ‘chastening’ is too narrow ; but 
the conception of the Christian life offered in this 
passage is that of education under a power which 
is at once gracious and severe. The χάρις which 
brings salvation to men employs resources of all 
kinds to put them in complete possession of it. 
Often the idea of painful correction is prominent, 
and in one place the severe word ‘judgment’ 
appears in the context. The abuses connected 
with the Lord’s Supper at Corinth had produced 
much sickness and not a few deaths in the Church 
(1 Co 11%). Men had been eating and drinking 
‘judgment’ to themselves. Yet even under such 
judgments (κρινόμενοι), the apostle teaches, Chris- 
tians are not objects of God’s hostility : He is seek- 
ing their good; ‘we are being chastened by the 
Lord, that we may not be condemned with the 
world.’ Even in those peculiar passages where the 
ehastisement seems so awful or extreme that Satan, 
not God, is made the instrument of it, this holds 
good. ‘The sinner in 1 Co 5 is delivered to Satan, 
for the destruction of the flesh indeed (by death 2), 
but that the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus. Soin 1 Ti 1° Hymenzus and Alex- 
ander are handed over to the Adversary, that they 
may be taught under his hands (παιδευθῶσι) not to 
blaspheme. Compare also St. Paul’s own case: 
the thorn in the flesh is called an angel of Satan, 
yet it disciplines him in the Christian grace of 
humility, The human mind, so long as it dwells 
in the human body, will not be able to avoid 
calling such things ‘evils’; xo chastening for the 
present seems matter of joy: it 15 all grief and 
pain, and it is only afterward, when the fruit of 
righteousness appears, that we can see it is 
something to thank God for, a real indication of 
His love for His children. The large use made in 
the Apocrypha of the idea of ‘chastisement’ for 
the moral interpretation of experience is very 
striking. One of the chief passages is Wis 3*’. 


There we find the conception that suffering is a 
trial, which, when one stands it successfully, brings 
a sure reward : a reward too, as in 2 Co 4)", out 
of proportion to the suffering, ὀλίγα παιδευθέντες 
μεγάλα εὐεργετηθήσονται. The idea of purification 
also, as well as that of testing, is involved in the 
comparison of Wis 3° ὡς χρυσὸν ἐν χωνευτηρίῳ ἐδοκί- 
μασεν αὐτούς. The gracious and paternal aspects 
of chastisement are signalised in Wis 11; the 
people of God are chastened in mercy, the wicked 
are judged and tormented in wrath; His own He 
puts to the proof ws πατὴρ νουθετῶν, the others He 
condemns ws ἀπότομος βασιλεύς. So again, in 2 Mac 
66, though God ‘chastens with calamity,’ He never 
abandons His people. This is the main thought of 
the NT passages also: suffering is the rod in a 
Father’s hand, and the sole instrument by which 
the purposes of the Father’s love can be effected. 

The word tribulation has come into our lan- 
guage from the Vulg. rendering, not of παιδεύω, 
but of θλίβω, θλίψις. In NT none of the passages in 
which these words are used suggest explicit that 
‘tribulation’ is disciplinary. It is said, indeed, 
that we must through many tribulations enter into 
the kingdom of God (Ac 14”), but they are rather 
barriers to be forced, dangers to be disregarded, 
than disciplines to be welcomed. In 2 Co 15 the 
idea occurs that one man may have to suffer in 
order to acquire the gift of administering con- 
solation to others. Once in OT (Is 9016) the ideas 
of ‘tribulation’ and ‘chastening’ are expressly 
combined : ἐν θλίψει μικρᾷ ἡ παιδεία σου ἡμῖν ; but as 
arule θλίψις (affliction or tribulation) is used in a 
more purely objective way. It may be, in point of 
fact, an instrument of παιδεία, but that is not the 
point of view to which of itself it leads. 

J. DENNEY. 
CHASTITY.—See CrimMEs, and MARRIAGE. 


CHEBAR (133, Χοβάρ, Ezk 11" 9 8518. 55. 1015. 20. 22 433), 
—A river in ‘the land of the Chaldzans,’ by the 
side of which Ezekiel saw his first vision of the 
Cherubim. Near the banks of this stream was 
Tel-abib, the home of a colony of Jewish exiles, 
among whom Ezekiel lived and prophesied (Ezk 
3), The Chebar has commonly been identified, 
in accordance with a Syrian Christian tradition, 
with the Habor (7327, ’ABdppas), the modern Chabour, 
which runs into the Euphrates not far from the 
site of Circesium. But the two names are very 
different, and Babylonia, whither the Jews were 
deported (2 K 24%, Jer 29%), can hardly be eon- 
sidered to include Northern Mesopotamia, It is 
therefore inore probable that the Chebar was one 
of the numerous canals in the neighbourhood of 
Babylon to which the name of ‘river’ was often 
given (cf. Néldeke in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon). 
The name, however, has not yet been discovered 
in any of the numerous lists of rivers and canals 
which are to be found in Assyrian and Babylonian 
literature. The word is probably connected with 
the Semitic root 122 to be great; hence it has been 
suggested that Chebar was another name of the 
Nahar Matcha, or Royal Canal of Nebuchadrezzar. 

H. A. WHITE. 

CHECK in the obsol. sense of ‘rebuke’ or ‘re- 
proof’ occurs Job 20° ‘I have heard the ὁ. of my 
reproach’ (RV ‘reproof which putteth me to 
shame’). Cf. Pepys, Diary, 26th Sept., ‘I was 
very angry, and... did give him a very great 
check for it, and so to bed’; and Shaks., Henry IV. 
Iv. iii. 34, ‘I never knew yet but rebuke and 
check was the reward of valour.’ RV gives the 
verb in 1 § 247 in the mod. sense of ‘restrain,’ ‘so 
David checked his men with these words’ (AV 
‘ stayed’). J. ILASTINGS. 


CHECKER WORK (now generally spelt chequer- 


—— ,ς 


CHEDOR-LAOMER 


sare 


CHELOD BYRD) 


work) is work arranged after the pattern of a 
chess-board (which was orig. called ‘a checker or 
chequer’). 1K 77 ‘nets of checker work’ (o°s3¥ 
133” Ayvy>),—trellis work of some material used to 
ornament the ‘chapiters’ of the pillars in Solomon’s 
temple. In2 Kk 19 the sébhdkhah is a ‘lattice’ in 
an upper chamber through which Ahaziah fell. 
In Job 18° it is a net for snaring. J. HASTINGS. 


CHEDOR-LAOMER (1795779, Χοδολλογομόρ, Chedor- 
lahomor). —Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, com- 
manded the vassal-kings Amraphel of Shinar, 
Arioch of Ellasar (which see), and Tidal, king of 
Goiim, in the war against the Canaanite princes of 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zcboiim, and Zoar 
(Gn 14136), After twelve years of servitude the 
latter had rebelled against Chedorlaomer, who, with 
his allies, thereupon marched into the west, on the 
eastern side of the Jordan, smiting the Rephaim in 
Bashan, the Zuzim or Zamzummin in Ammon, the 
Emim in Moab, and the Horites in Mount Seir. 
He then turned northward through Kadesh-barnea 
(now ‘Ain Kadis), and ‘smote all the country of the 
Amalekites (or Bedawin), and also the Amorites 
that dwelt in Hazezon-tamar’ or En-gedi, on the 
western shore of the Dead Sea. Then followed a 
battle with the Canaanite princes in the vale of 
Siddim, which resulted in the defeat of the 
Canaanites, the death (?) of the kings of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the capture of their cities. ‘Abram 
the Hebrew,’ however, armed 318 of his men and 
fell upon the conquerors by night near Dan in the 
extreme north, pursuing them to Hobah, west of 
Damascus, and recovering the spoil of Sodom, as 
well as his nephew Lot. 

Chedorlaomcr is the Elamite name [Kudur- 
Lagamar,* ‘scrvant of Lagamar,’ one of the 
principal Elamite gods. Similar names are Kudur- 
Nankhundi, ‘ servant of the god Nankhundi,’ and 
Kudur-Mabug, the father of Eri-aku (Arioch). 
In the time of Eri-aku, Babylonia was under the 
suzerainty of Elam; and while Eri-aku reicned at 
Larsa and Ur, and claimed sovereignty over the 
whole of Chaldeea, an independent dynasty was 
ruling at Babylon ‘in the land of Shinar.’ Kudur- 
Mabug is called by his son ‘the father of the land 
of the Amorites,’ or Syria and Palestine, which 
implies some kind of authority there, but he never 
has the title of king. He was aiso ‘the father 
of Jamutbal,’ a frontier district of Elam. The 
‘land of the Amorites’ had been subdued by the 
Bab. conqueror Sargon of Accad many centuries 
before (in B.C. 3800). Four times he marched into 
Syria, and, after erecting an image of himself by 
the shore of the Mediterranean and crossing the 
countries ‘ of the sea of the setting sun,’ he united 
his conquests into a ‘single’ empire. His son 
Naram-Sin made his way into the Sinaitic Pen- 
insula, and must therefore have followed the same 
road as Chedorlaomer. A later king of Babylonia, 
Ammi-satana (B.C. 2230), still calls himself ‘king 
of the land of the Amorites’; and the deep and 
permanent influence of Babylonia in Canaan, 
evidenced by the Tel el-Amarna tablets, proves 
that Bab. domination must have long continued 
there. Ammi-satana was the great-grandson of 
Khammurabi, the king of Babylon who overthrew 
Eri-aku and his Elamite allies, and united all 
Babylonia under one monarch. Khammurabi 
died sixty years before the accession of Ammi- 
satana, so that, as he reigned fifty-five years, we 
may place the expedition of Chedorlaomer about 
B.C, 2330. A. H. SAYCE. 


CHEEK, CHEEK-BONE (nb, Arab. lahi, ‘jaw- 


*The name Ku-dur-la-ukh-ga-mar has now been read by P. 
Scheil on a tablet of Khammurahi (see Rev. Bib, Internat, 1896, 
p. 600, and fev. de Théol. 1897, p. 83 ff.). 


bone’; dihyah, ‘beard’; σιαγών).---1. The cheek, 
with its ruddy token of health, is a feature ot 
beauty (1 8 1012, Ca 110 518), In the Lebanon vine- 
yards a species of tinted grape is called ‘ maidens’ 
cheeks.’ On the other hand, as of something that 
ought not to be, it is said of Jerusalem in her 
desolation, ‘her tears are on her cheeks’ (La 1°). 

2. It is connected with manliness and pride. To 
be smitten on the cheek, as described in 1 K 2274, 
2 Ch 1853, Job 161°, Ps 3”, Is 50°, meant the greatest 
possible aflront, and implied that there was no 
further power to resist. This gives emphasis to 
Mt 539, Lk 6”, where the want is not of power, but 
of will, to resist.- G. M. MACKIE. 


CHEEK TEETH.—J] 1° ‘he hath the cheek 
teeth of a great lion’ (niySnp, RV ‘jaw teeth,’ as 
in (Pr-o)™ * their τ teeth as knives’ AV, RV; 
but in Job 29! fall] ‘jaws,’ RVm ‘ great teeth’). 
Cheek teeth=molar teeth, is found in Caxton, 
Chron. Eng. (1480), “ΑἹ that ever were borne after 
that pestilence hadden 1] chekteth in hir hede 
lesse than they had afore.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CHEER.—The ‘ cheer’ isorig. the face (Fr. chére, 
late Lat. cara), as Caxton, Golden Legend, ‘In 
the swete of thy chere thou shalt ete brede.’ Then 
the expression of the face; and so, any state of 
mind, or mood, as Shaks., Sonnets, xcvii. 13, ‘so 
dull a cheer’; but generally with adj. ‘good.’ So 
always in AV (except 1 Es 953 ‘Then went they 
their way to make great c.’), as in the phrase ‘ Be 
of good cheer,’ Mt 9? 14”, Mk 6°, Jn 16%, Ac 234 
(all θαρσέω) ; Ac 277% 236 (εὐθυμέω or εὔθυμος) ; and 
in RV Job 9% (παν, AV ‘comfort myself,’ RVm 
‘brighten up’). Finally, the word came to signif 

‘good spirits,’ whence the verb ‘to cheer,’ Jg 9%, 
or ‘cheer up,’ Dt 24° (RV ‘ cheer’). 


J. HASTINGS. 
CHEESE.—See Ioop. 


CHELAL (55> ‘perfection’). One who had 
married a foreign wife (Ezr 1039). 


CHELLIANS.—Probably the inhabitants of the 
town CHELLUS (which see). Cf. Jth 1° 2%, 


CHELLUS (Χελούς or Xeodo'’s).—From the text 
(Jth 1°) this place is supposed to have been situated 
S.W. of Jerus. near Betane, and N. of Kadesh and 
the river (var. ‘torrent’) of Egypt, identified with 
the Wady el-‘Arish. Reland thinks it may be 
Haluzah (ny3on), the site well known to the Gr. 
and Rom. geographers under the altered form of 
Elusa, situated near the source of the Wady es- 
Sani stream. The mention of a land of the Chel- 
hans by the wilderness, to the south of which 
were the children of Ishmael (Jth 255), is looked 
upon as supporting this view of the position of C. 
Doubt must, however, be regarded as accompany- 
ing the] identification of C. with Haluzah or Elusa 
if the Syr. transcription Kalon (with K for Ch) be 
correct. (Ὁ. is alsoregarded as a mistake for Chelul 
= Halhul, Jos 1558, I, A. PINCHES. 


CHELOD (B Χελεούλ, κ Χεσλαιουδά, A Χελεούδ, Old 
Lat. Chelleuth, Vulg. omits, Syr. Chaldzeans).—Jth 
1% reads, not as AV and RV ‘many nations of the 
sons of Chelod assembled themselves to battle,’ but 
‘there came together many nations unto the array 
(or ranks) of the sons of Cheleul’; less naturally 
‘to battle with (against) the sons of Ch.’ (εἰς 
παράταξιν υἱῶν X.). Syriac ‘to fight against the 
Chaldeans,’ is improbable. It is not certain 
whether the ‘many nations’ are allies of Nebuch- 
adrezzar or of Arphaxad, nor whether they come 
to help or to fight the ‘sons of Ch.’ Probably v.® 
summarises v.**; hence ‘sons of Ch.’ should be 


—, 
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Nebuchadrezzar’s army. But he is, in Jth, king of 
Assyrians, not Chaldzans. No probable conjecture 
as to Aram. original has been made. 
I’, C. PORTER. 
CHELUB (3:53).—1. A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 
4). 2. The father of Ezri, one of David’s super- 
intendents (1 Ch 277°), See GENEALOGY. 


CHELUBAI (3303), 1 Ch 2°, another form of 
Caleb. Cf. 1 Ch 918. #, and see CALEB. 


CHELUHI (πὴ Kethibh, ποῦ Keré, Cheluhu 
RVm, Chelluh AV).—One of the Bené-Bani who 
had married a foreign wife (Ezr 1035). 


CHEMARIM.—In EV this word is found only in 
Zeph 1‘; but the original 03, of which it is the 
transliteration, is used also at 2 K 235 and Hos 108, 
and in both instances Chémérim is placed in the 
margin of AV and RV ‘idolatrous priests,’ and 
‘priests’ holding the post of honour in the text. 
It 15 ἃ little curious that at Zeph 1, the one case 
where our versions have it, it is probably an inter- 
polation : the LXX omits it, and the parallelism is 
spoilt by its presence. Wellhausen wished to 
assert its claim to a place in Hos 4‘, but other 
critics have rightly denied this. Chdmer, of which 
Chémdrim is the plural, is of Aram. origin,* and 
when used in Syr. carries no unfavourable con- 
notation. In the Peshitt& Version of the OT it 
is employed at Jg 17*'* of Micah’s idolatrous 
priests, but at Is 61° of the true priests promised 
to the restored Israel. In the Pesh. Vers. of the 
NT, Ac 19% has it as the rendering of νεωκόρος, 
thus reminding us of the Latin editui (=temple- 
attendants) of Hos 10°, Zeph 14; and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, passim, employs it of the Levitical 
priests and of our Lord (2” 3! 414. 1δ 55-19, and many 
other places). In the Heb. of the OT, however, 
Chéméarim always has a bad sense: it is applied to 
the pricsts who conducted the worship of the calves 
(2 K 23°, Hos 10°), and to those who served the 
Baalim (Zeph 14). Kimchi believed the original 
significance of the verbal form was ‘to be black,’ 
and explained the use of the noun by the assertion 
that the idolatrous priests wore black garments. 
Amongst recent lexicographers Brockelmann ac- 
cepts this derivation. Others take the root to 
mean, ‘to be sad,’ the ehtimrd being a sad, ascetic 
person, a monk or priest. The two ideas run 
into each other, as is well exemplified at Ezk 31%, 
where Pesh. has chémird, LXX ἐσκότασεν, Vulg. 
contristatus est, EV caused to mourn. 

J. TAYLOR. 

CHEMOSH (νὴ: Aémésh, Xaudés).—The national 
deity of the Moabites, as J” was the national deity of 
the Israelites. He is frequently referred to as the 
god of Moab both in the OT and on the Moabite 
Stone, and the Moabites are referred to as the people 
of Chemosh (cf, Nu 21°, Jer 48:5), On the Moabite 
Stone we have a king Chemosh-melek. We also 
read of a deity Ashtor-Chemosh, not to be identified 
with C., but distinct. In the inscription, Mesha, 
the king of Moab, represents the subjection of Moab 
to Israel as due to the fact that C. was angry with 
his land. At length the anger of C. was appeased, 
and he bade Mesha go and take Nebo from Israel. 
C. drove Israel out from before him, and restored to 
Moab the land taken by Israel. The slaughter of 
the people of ‘Ataroth is spoken of as a gazing-stock 
to C. Mesha accordingly made a high place for C., 
because he had saved him and made him victorious 
over his foes. That upon occasion he might be 
worshipped with human sacrifices is probable from 
2 KX 3”, where the king of Moab offered his eldest 
son as a burnt-offering, and thus forced the Israel- 

* In an inscrip. found near Aleppo we find 14 73=priest of 
Sahar (the moon). See Rev. Sémit. 1896, pp. 280, 282. 


ites to raise the siege. Solomon built a high-place 
for C. ‘the abomination of Moab’ (1 K 117), which 
lasted till the time of Josiah’s reformation, when 
it was destroyed (2 K 23:8). According to Jg 11% 
C. was also the national deity of the Ammonites; 
but this can hardly be correct, since Milcom was 
their special god. It has been suggested that the 
text should be corrected, and Milcom read here; 
but perhaps, as Moore says, the error runs through 
the whole learned argument (Judges, p. 295). 
A. 5. PEAKE. 

CHENAANAH (73y1>).—1. A Benjamite (1 Ch 7”). 
2. The father of Zedekiah the false prophet in the 
reign of Ahab (1 K 22!!, 2 Ch 1879), 


CHENANI (333, prob. for 73333). A Levite (Neh 94), 


CHENANIAH (A739 or 393’).—Chief of the Levites 
at the removal of the ark from the house of Obed- 
edom (1 Ch 1522. 27), named among the officers and 
judges over Israel (1 Ch 26%), 


CHEPHAR-AMMONI (-noy7 753), ‘village of the 
Ainonites,’ Jos 18%.—A town of Benjamin. 
Probably the ruin /efr ‘Ana near Bethel. See 
SIP vol. ii. sheet xiv. C. I. CONDER. 


CHEPHIRAH (av52n), ‘village,’ Jos 9!” 18%, 
Ezr 2%, Neh 7*%.—QOne of the four Hivite cities 
which made peace with the Hebrews, re-peopled 
after the Captivity, having belonged to Benjamin. 
Now Kefireh 8.W. of Gibeon, in a position which 
aids to determine the W. border of Benjamin. 
See SWP vol. 111. sheet xvii. C. R. CoNDER. 


CHERAN ()23).—One of the children of Dishon, 
the son of Seir, the Horite (Gn 36*°, 1 Ch 1). The 
Sept. transliteration, ace. to Dillm., is possi 
based on a supposed connexion of the word wit 
HE: 


CHERETHITES AND PELETHITES (‘n25) 6.9). 
—A. designation repeatedly applied to a body of 
troops in the service of David, which seem to have 
fornied the king’s bodyguard. As to the deriva- 
tion of the words, opinions have differed. Gesenius 
explained them as = exeeutioners and runners (from 
the verbs 513 and nbs), their duty being to inflict 
capital punishment, and also to convey the king’s 
mandates as quickly as possible to those who held 
places of government. Linguistic and other objec- 
tions seem to be fatal to this theory, as well as to 
another which makes ‘N13 to be so called from m3 
=to be expelled from one’s country (Zec 147),— 
an explanation which would identify it with the 
Sept. rendering of ‘n= (Philistine) by ᾿Αλλόφυλος. 

t seems to be unquestionable that Cherethite 
and Pelethite are not common but proper names. 
The Cherethites, as a tribe inhabiting the southern 
border of Canaan, are thrice mentioned in the 
OT (1 S 30", Zeph 2°, Ezk 9516), and in all these 
passages they are associated so closely with the 
Philistines as to be practically identified with them. 
Now we know from Am 97, Dt 2”, and Jer 47 
that the Philistines were believed to have come to 
Canaan from Caphtor, which is generally identified 
with Crete. May Cherethites not be another form 
of Cretans? Instead of Cherethites, the Kethibh of 
2S 20% offers the reading Carites. Soin 2 k 11+ 
the true reading as restored in RV is Carites, 
where AV reads Captains. The terms Cretans 
and Carites may both be represented readily 
enough by ‘7737. ‘That ‘nbs is simply a variation of 
‘age (Philistine) was Ewald’s opinion, and has 
since been generally accepted. va 

The Cherethites and Pelethites were thus a Philis- 
tine bodyguard, originally introduced by David, 
whose action is explained by his relations with the 


"2=a lamb. RYLE. 
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Philistines prior to his accession to the throne. 
This conclusion finds further support in the fact 
that in 2 1518 the Gittites, who were certainly 
Philistines, are coupled with the Cherethites and 
Pelethites. These men were chosen on the same 
principle as the Swiss Guards at European courts 
and the Oriental Janissaries, whose fidelity is in 
proportion to their freedom from local ties and 
interests. His Philistine mercenaries proved them- 
selves worthy of David’s confidence by standing by 
him amidst the troubles occasioned by Absalom, 
Sheba, and Adonijah (2 ἢ 1618 207, 1 Καὶ 138. While 
some have confined the existence of this bodyguard 
to the reign of David, others have found traces of 
it down to the close of the Judean kingdom. ‘The 
mention of the Carites in 2 K 1] is in favour of the 
latter view. It was the oflicers of the Carians and 
the foot-guards that enabled Jehoiada to accom- 
plish the overthrow of Athaliah, and the installa- 
tion of Jehoash as king. Soin1 Kk 1455 we read 
of guards who accompanied the king when he 
visited the sanctuary, and from 2 Ια 11** it is 
evident that the royal bodyguard formed also the 
guard of the temple. Is there any reason to con- 
clude that these guards were foreign mercenaries ? 
W. R. Smith adduces two passages from OT to 
mere their identity with the Cherethites and 
elethites. Zeph 18 speaks of men connected with 
the court who were clad in foreign garb, and who 
leaped over the threshold, and filled their masters’ 
house with violence and deceit. Smith finds here 
an allusion to the Philistine custom of leaping 
over the threshold of the sanctuary (1 S 5°); but 
others deny the validity of his argument, and make 
‘leaping over the threshold’ simply a name for house- 
breaking,* while those who are clothed in foreign 
garb are Israelites who ape foreign customs. Be 
this as it may, Smith’s other OT reference seems to 
be conclusive. In Ezk 4458: there is a bitter com- 
plaint that uncircumcised foreigners were permitted 
to keep guard in the sanctuary, and to discharge 
functions which the prophet would henceforth 
confine to the Levites. Who can these be except 
the guards referred toin2 K 11? This conclusion 
is strengthened if Smith is right in his conjec- 
ture that prior to the time of Ezekiel the king’s 
uards slaughtered the animals provided by the 
ing for the temple, or intended for the royal 
table. Ashe points out, the Heb. designation for 
captain of the guard is onay7 a1=chief of the 
slaughterers (of eattle). ‘The bodyguard were 
also the royal butchers, an occupation not deemed 
unworthy of warriors in early times’ (W. R. Smith, 
OTIC? yp. 262,n.; ci. Kittel, Hist. of Heb. ii. 
153n., 164; Driver, Text of Sam. 172, 267). 
J. A. SELBIE. 
CHERITH (n3 5n3).—The brook by which Elijah 
lived (1 Καὶ 173: 5) was ‘ before Jordan,’ i.e., accord- 
ing to familiar usage, on the E. of Jordan. Elijah 
‘was of the inhabitants’ (or ‘sojourners,’ RV) of 
Gilead, or according to the LXX ‘of Tishbeh of 
Gilead,’ and would be well acquainted with the 
hiding-places of that country. If the ‘Ravens’ 
(03) were an Arab tribe, as many believe (see 
OREB), it must have been well to the E. where 
they pastured their flocks. The popular identifica- 
tion of the brook Cherith with the Wady Kelt 
between Jerus. and Jericho is unwarranted. 
A. HENDERSON, 
CHERUB.—A proper name (Ezr 259, Neh 7°) ; one 
of the places from which certain families, on the 
return from Babylon, failed to prove their register 
as genuine branches of the Israelite people. The 
name has been identified with the Chiripha of 
Ptolemy. See CHARAATHALAN. H. E. Ryuz. 
* In view of the Oriental reverence for the threshold, this 


seems an unlikely explanation. (See Trumbull, Threshold 
Covenant, Ὁ. 259f.; and for the Philistine custom, p. 1161.) 


CHERUBIM (o°27D or ons, χερουβίμ ; sing. 33, 
xepov8).—DBy this name are denoted the winged 
creatures which, in the religious symbolism of OT, 
are not infrequently mentioned as attending upon 
the Most High, aud as possessed of certain sacred 
duties in the court of the heavenly beings that 
surround the throne of God. 

What the Heb. conception of a ‘cherub’ was, 
does not appear at all certain. And if, as scems 
most probable, both name and thing were derived 
from ἃ primitive stage of religious thought in W. 
Asia, this uncertainty in the Israelitish writings 
admits of a natural explanation. For writcrs who 
were under the influence of the worship of J” would 
shrink from giving a description that might lend 
itself to obvious comparison with the idolatrous 
symbolism of other rehgions. 

i. In OT we find references to the chcrubim 
(1) in the Israelite version of primitive myth; 
(2) in early Heb. poetry ; (3) in apocalyptic vision ; 
and (4) in the descriptions of the furniture and 
adornments of the ark, the tabernacle, and the 
temple. 

1. Gn 3533 ‘And he placed at the east of the 
garden of Eden the cherubun, and the flame of a 
sword which turned every way, to keep the way of 
the tree of hfe.’ The function of the cherubim 
here is to guard the approach to the sacred tree. 
The number of the cherubim appointed for this 
duty is not mentioned; nor is it stated, as is 
usually supposed, that each of the cherubim bore 
in his hand a flaming sword. We are only told 
that a sword with darting flames was entrusted 
to them for the purpose of keeping the way. 

It has been natural to compare with these 
guardian, or sentinel, ‘cherubim’ the monster 
winged bulls with human heads which stood at the 
entrance of Assyr. palaces and temples. M. Le- 
normant having suggested, on the authority of a 
talismanic inscription, that kirwbu was an Assyr. 
name in use for the steer-god, the temptation to 
connect the cherubim of Gn 3 with the Assyr. 
figures was almost irresistible. But this use of 
kirubu is questionable; the eherubim in our 
passage are not linited to two; thereis no mention 
of a gate of Paradise; and the function of the 
cherubim is evidently primarily connected with 
the sword, which, to judge from the description, 
is probably intended to denote lightning. 

2. Ps 18 (=2 § 22") ‘And he rode upon a 
cherub, and did fly.’ In the context of this 
poetical description, the Psalmist describes the 
power of J” as manifested in the thunderstorm. 
J’ is represented in flight through mid-air, borne 
up upon the wings of a cherub, while the light- 
nings flash before Hin (‘at the brightness before 
him,’ v."). The cherub appears to be the mighty 
winged spirit of the storm,—on whose back J” 
Hiniself is seated. He is the personification of the 
swift storm-cloud that sweeps down as upon eagles’ 
wings. J” is carried by the cherub, as the Indian 
god Vishnu by Garuda, and as Oceanus by the 
eriffin (Ausch. Prom. 395). | 

3. In the prophetical writings of Ezekiel we 
have two allusions to the cherubim. (1) In Ezk 28" 
‘Thou wast the anointed cherub that covereth ; 
and I set thee so that thou wast upon the holy 
mountain of God; thou hast walked up and down 
in the midst of the stones of fire.’ Here the 
prophet compares ‘the Prince of Tyre’ to one of 
the chosen attendants upon God, a cherub whose 
wings, as in the Holy of Holies, shaded the mercy- 
seat, one whose abode was in the holy mountain, 
and one who there walked among the flashing 
lightnings that surrounded the Divine Presence. 
A ‘cherub,’ according to this account, abides in 
the sacred precincts of the Most High, and round 
about him play the thunderbolts. The idea of the 
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thundercloud is combined with that of heavenly 
guardianship. 

(2) The imagery employed by the same prophet 
in the Vision of the Cherubim (Ezk 10) is very 
obscure, and introduces a much more complex idea. 
The prophet recognises them as identical with ‘the 
living creatures that I saw under the God of Israel 
by the river Chebar’ (10%), referring to the vision 
of ‘the chariot’ in ch. 1. These were four in 
nuuber (10); they had each fonr faces, ‘the face 
of a cherub, a man, a lion, and an eagle’ (3), and 
‘four wings’ (74). As one of their faces was that 
of ‘a cnerub,’ and the prophet on seeing them 
‘knew that they were cherubim’ (?°), the shape of a 
‘cherub’ as of a fabulous creature must have been 
well known through popular representations (cf. 
ΓΤ τ πε τ πε Ξμ] , the prophet’s description 
throws no further light upon their shape. But pre- 
sumably it must have resembled that of an ox (cf. 
Kizk 110). He tells us that the ‘glory of the LoRD’ 
rested above ‘the cherubim’ (10%); that their pro- 
gress was straight forward (292); while they moved 
not with wings only, but with whirling wheels, and 
burning fire was between them (* ἢ. We have the 
thought of the thunderstorm connected with their 
appearance in Ezk 14; the noise of their wings 
(1%) suggests the thunder; fire and lightning 
attend them (17°). 

Altogether, this description, though much more 
complex and involved than any that has been sug- 
gested by the previous passages which we have con- 
sidered, presents no sort of contradiction to them. 
In all probability it represents an elaboration, in 
accordance with the general style and character- 
istics of Ezekiel’s literary work, of the older and 
simpler conception. The ‘cherub,’ as one of the 
powers of heaven, in poetry impersonated the 
storm-clouds that do J”s bidding; in Ezekiel’s 
vision there are four such ‘cherubim,’ correspond- 
ing to the four quarters of the sky. In poetry, J” 
had ridden on the cherub; in the vision the 
cherubim not only flew, but moved on wheels, 
supporting the glory of J’. In poetry the light- 
nings flashed before the cherub; in the vision 
there is fire between the cherubim, and ‘the 
living creatures’ ran and returned as the appear- 
ance of a flash of lightning. 

4. The representation of the ‘cherubim’ occu- 

ied an important place in Heb. sacred art. (1) 

he figures of two ‘cherubim’ were placed on the 
mercy-seat of the ark (Ex 2591), Unfortunately, 
no minute account is given of their appearance. 
We are only told that their wings lifted upwards, 
and were outspread so as to cover the ark, and 
that they were presented in a posture facing one 
another, but looking down upon the ark—an atti- 
tude to which we may suppose the apostle makes 
reference in 1 P 1". They were composed of 
‘wrought gold,’ possibly hammered solid gold as 
opposed to plated gold. As the mercy-seat covered 
by their wings was only 3 ft. 9 in. (23 cubits) 
long, the figures of the cherubim were quite 
small. 

(2) Figures of cherubim were introduced into 
the veil or hanging screen which separated the 
Holy Place from the Holy of Holies (Ex 26%). It 
has commonly been considered that, as the way 
into the Holiest was through this curtain, the 
thought intended by these representations of 
cherubim may have been similar to that expressed 
by the guardian cherubim who guarded ‘the way 
of the tree of life’ in Gn 8. 

(3) Solomon’s temple contained in its Holy of 


Holies two colossal cherubim, 10 cubits (or 15 ft.) | 


high, made of olive wood and overlaid with gold. 
The wings of the cherubim were spread out, and 
measured 10 cubits from the extremity of one 
wing to the extremity of the other. The Holy of 
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Holies was a cube of 20 cubits or 30 ft. ; and the 
two cherubim touched with their outer wings the 
wall on either side, while they touched one another 
with their outstretched inner wings. The whole 
span of their four wings was 20 cubits, equal to 
the width of the sanctuary. They each therefore 
stood at the same distance from one another as 
they did from the wall on either side (1 Καὶ 67%), 
From this description we should certainly infer 
that they had each only two wings. In 2 Ch δ. 
the same general account is given of the ‘ cheru- 
bim’ of ‘image-work’ in Solomon’s temple; but 
it is added that ‘they stood on their feet, and 
their faces were toward the house,’ mi which is 
probably meant, facing the entrance. It has been 
disputed whether the smaller cherubim which 
protected the mercy-seat of the ark were retained 
in Solomon’s temple. And it may be granted that 
the height of the Solomonic cherubim made it 
perfectly possible, but scarcely probable. 

(4) ‘Cherubim’ were introduced, along with 
‘palm-trees and open flowers,’ into the carved 
woodwork with which the walls and doors of the 
exterior and interior of the temple were adorned 
(1 Καὶ G6*- 82.35), In the description of the ‘ brazen 
sea’ it is recorded that in the ornamentation there 
were figures of ‘lions, oxen, and cherubim’ (1 Καὶ 75). 

From these OT passages we can gather no pre- 
cise conclusion as to the shape and general figure 
of the cherub, according to Hebrew treatment in 
poetry and art. It had wings; it stood on feet 
(2 Ch); its face was not that of a man, a lion, or 
an eagle (Ezk 10"). It may haveresembled an ox. 
But we are driven rather to suppose that its figure 
was an imaginary one, like that of a griflin or a 
dragon. 

Whether its name is of Sem. origin or not, is 
a disputed point (see below). There is not suffi- 
cient reason to doubt that the original idea belongs 
to the early childhood of Israel’s religion, and is 
thus related to similar conceptions in other races. 

The prominence given to the cherubim in the 
passages we have passed in review makes it very 
unlikely that they had been borrowed from other 
countries or foreign religions. For we can hardly 
imagine the one representation of a living 
creature, which was permitted in the construction 
of the ark, the tabernacle, and the temple, to 
have been derived from an alien source. The fact 
that the making and designing of the cherubim is 
apparently recorded without any consciousness of 
the violation of the secoud commandment, is in 
itself an indication that the conception of these 
creatures belongs to an original national idea—the 
superstitious element of which was destined to be 
removed by the teaching of J” worship. Thus the 
‘cherub’ survived as one of the traces of a Heb. 
mythology, which was retained by the prophets 
because it represented pictorially the attributes of 
the majesty of the God of Israel, and was employed 
to express more vividly the means by which His 
glory is revealed to man. 

Besides the winged bulls familiar to us from the 
Assyr. remains, we come across many representa- 
tions of winged monsters and chimeras in the 
countries adjoining Palestine. Egyp. religious art 
is said to have borrowed from Syria the figure of 
the Sefer, or Seref (cf. the Heb. ‘seraph’). Phoen. 
monuments contain representations of winged 
eriffins guarding the sacred tree (cf. a white marble 
relief from Arados in the Museum of the Louvre). 
The famous monster represented on the tomb of 
Chuecu-hotep, an Egyp. king (6. B.C. 2100), gives 
us a leopard, from whose back issues a human 
head, with wings on either side of the neck. All 
these are attempts apparently to combine the 
attributes of strength and swiftness in animals 
with the intellect of man, in representation of the 
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‘demon’ spirits (see Pietschmann’s Gesch. der Phén- 
izier, pp. 176, 177). Τὸ this category belongs in all 
probability the earliest Heb. idea of the cherubim. 
Having been popularly associated with the thunder- 
cloud, their presence and form were transferred, 
in the language of Heb. poetry and vision, to the 
personal court and attendance of J”, whose presence 
was proclaimed by the voice of thunder (cf. Ex 
1916 1 Κ 1217 Ps 7718, They therefore bear a close 
analogy to the scraphim (Is 6), who personified the 
lightnings that surround the throne. Perhaps the 
two groups of attendant beings are referred to in 
Ps 104% 4. 

The expression applied to J”, He ‘sitteth upon, 
or inhabiteth, the cherubim’ (Ὁ 3)2 24), which 
we find in 2 Καὶ 1915, Ps 80! 99!, Is 3716, is not with- 
out difficulty. The rendering ‘sitteth between 
the cherubim’ is an explanation, not a transla- 
tion, of the original: nor does it give the full 
meaning of the words. To the Heb. poet the 
cherubim are not only the attendants of J’, but 
the bearers and upholders of His throne. The 
thunderclouds are the dark wings of these minis- 
ters of God. They bear Him up. And to this, which 
is the picture presented by the service of the mute 
forces of nature, there is an analogy presented 
by the service of God’s people. Hence the earthly 
correlative to ‘thou that sittest upon the cheru- 
bim’ is ‘ thou that inhabitest the praises of Israel’ 
(Ps 22%, and see Cheyne’s note). 

In later Jewish theology the cherubim take 
their place among the highest angels of heaven. 
Thus Enoch speaks of the court of the palace of 
heaven. ‘Its ceiling was like the path of the 
stars and lightnings, with fiery cherubim between 
in a transparent heaven’ (xiv. 11, ed. Charles). Of 
the throne he says, ‘Its circuit was as a shining 
sun and the voice of cherubim’ (xiv. 18, ed. 
Charles), Speaking of the host of heaven, he 
mentions ‘ Gabriel, one of the holy angels, who is 
over Paradise, and the serpents, and the cheru- 
bim’ (xx. 7, ed. Charles); and in another passage 
he speaks of ‘all the host of the heavens, and all 
the holy ones above, and the host of God, the 
cherubim, seraphim, and ophanim, and all the 
angels of power, etc. (Ixi. 10, ed. Charles). Cf. ‘and 
round about were seraphim, cherubim, and oph- 
anim: these are they who sleep not, and guard 
the throne of His glory’ (lxxi. 7, ed. Charles). 
The Jews regarded them as supernatural beings, 
without attempting to define them. Josephus, 
speaking of the cherubim in the temple, says none 
could tell or even guess what they were like (τὰς 
δὲ χερουβεῖς οὐδεὶς ὁποῖαί τινες ἦσαν εἰπεῖν οὐδὲ εἰκάσαι 
δύναται, Ant. VIII. 111. 3). Philo, referring to the 
cherubim over the ark, mentions that in the 
opinion of some they represented the two hemi- 
spheres (so Philo himself, De Cherub. § 7); but his 
own preference was to identify them with the two 
most ancient and supreme attributes of the Al- 
mighty—the power of creating, and the power of 
ruling (ἐγὼ δὲ ἂν εἴποιμι δηλοῦσθαι δι᾿ ὑπονοιῶν τὰς 
πρεσβυτάτας καὶ ἀνωτάτω δύο τοῦ "Ὄντος δυνάμεις τήν 
τε ποιητικὴν καὶ βασιλικήν. ᾿Ονομάζεται δὲ ἡ μὲν 
ποιητικὴ δύναμις αὐτοῦ θεός, καθ᾽ ἣν ἔθηκε καὶ ἐποίησε 
καὶ διεκόσμησε τόδε τὸ πᾶν" ἡ δὲ βασιλικὴ κύριος, ἣ τῶν 
γενομένων ἄρχει καὶ σὺν δικῇ βεβαίως ἐπικρατεῖ, Vit. 
Mos. iii. 8, ed. Mangey, ii. 150). 

il. In NT they are spoken of in the Ep. to the 
Hebrews in connexion with the ark, ‘ above it the 
cherubim of glory overshadowing the mercy-seat’ 
(He 9°), where the expression, ‘the cherubim of 


glory,’ conveys the special thought of created | 


beings ministering to the manifestation of the 
divine glory. In the Apoc. they are represented as 
‘living creatures,’ four in number, full of eyes, 
standing in the midst of the throne, and round 
about the throne of God (Rev 46:17. From this 


description it is difficult to understand their exact 
position. But presumably the words are intended 
to convey the picture of the four ‘living animals’ 
upholding the throne, and facing outwards towards 
the four quarters of heaven, and the scene is de- 
rived from Ezekiel’s vision. 

Rabbinic theology regarded the clierubim as 
youthful angels, but also as those who were ad- 
mitted into the special group of spirits attending 
the throne of God. The ‘living creatures’ support 
the throne at rest; the cherubim bear the alee 
of God as it passes through heaven (cf. Weber, 
Alisynag. Palast. Theolog. 163, 164). There is a 
strange passage in the treatise Chagigah (13), i. 25) 
which has reference to the cherubim, and the 
passages in Ezk land 10. ‘The passage concludes, 
‘What is the meaning of cherub? R. Abohu 
said, It is equivalent to a growing child. for 
so in Babylon a young child is called Rabya. 
It. Papa said to Abohu, But, as it is written, 
The first face was the face of the cherub, and 
the second face was the face of a man, and the 
third the face of a lion, and the fourth the face 
of an eagle, this shows that the face of a cherub 
is the same as the face of a man. There are 
large faces, and there are small faces’ (see trans- 
lation by Streane, pp. 73, 74). 

ili. It remains to mention the various deriva- 
tions which have been given of the word. (1) As 
has been mentioned above, it was derived from 
the Assyr. kirubu; but apparently considerable 
uncertainty hangs over this derivation. (2) Renouf 
(PSBA, 1884, p. 193) conjectured that it was de- 
rived from the Egyp. xeref. (3) Gesenius con- 
nected it with a Syr. word meaning ‘strong.’ 
(4) Others have suggested another Syr. word 
meaning ‘to plough.’ It is difficult to resist the 
impression that the word must have a common 
origin with γρύψ, ‘ griffin,’ ‘ hippogriff.’ 

But, for the present, the etymology of the word 
must be considered doubtful. The explanations 
which were given of the name by the Fathers 
may be illustrated by the following. 

Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 240: ἐθέλει δὲ τὸ ὄνομα 
τῶν χερουβὶμ δηλοῦν αἴσθησιν πολλήν. 

Theodorus ap. Theodoret, Quest. in Gen. 111. : 
ἀλλὰ χερουβὶμ καλεῖ πᾶν τὸ δυνατόν" οὕτως λέγει, ὁ καθή- 
μενος ἐπὶ τῶν χερουβὶμ, ἀντὶ τοῦ ὁ δυνατῶς βασιλεύων, 
καὶ, ἐπέβη ἐπὶ χερουβὶμ καὶ ἐπετάσθη, ἀντὶ τοῦ, μετὰ 
πολλῆς παρεγένετο τῆς δυνάμεως. 

Jerome, Comm. in 15. lib. iil, cap. vi.: In 
septuagesimo nono psalmo Icgimus: Que sedes 
super cherubim manifestarc ; qui in nostra lingua 
interpretantur scicntie multitudo. Unde et Domi- 
nus In aurigz modum super cherubim aperte 
sedere ostenditur. . . . In cherubim ergo ostendi- 
tur Dominus; in seraphim ex parte ostenditur, ex 
parte celatur. 

Augustine, Enarrat. in Ps 193 (Eng. 80]: Qui 
sedes super cherubim. Cherubim scdes est gloriz 
Dei, et interpretatur Plenitudo scientiz. Ibi sedet 
Deus in plenitudine scientize. Licet intelligamus 
cherubim sublimes esse coelorum potestates atque 
virtutes; tamen si vis, eris cherubim. Si enim 
Cherubim sedes est Dei, audi quid dicat Scriptura : 
Anima justi sedes est sapicntiz. 

Didymus Alexandrin., xpos. in Ps 79 [Eng. 80): 
Καθήμενος δὲ ἐπὶ τῶν χερουβὶμ ὁ κύριός ἐστιν, ws ἐν TE 
ἐζεκιὴλ παρίσταται, ᾿Εἰφέψεται δὲ τοῖς ἐν τοῖς ζώοις οὖσιν, 
τετευχόσι ταύτης τῆς προσηγορίας ἀπὸ τῆς προσούσης 
αὐτοῖς σοφίας. Πλῆθος γὰρ γνώσεως ἑρμηνεύεται τὰ 
χερουβίμ. 

These patristic explanations seem to go back to 
Philo’s statement that the Greek meaning of 
‘cherubim’ was ‘much knowledge,’ ἃ πατρίᾳ μὲν 
γλώττῃ προσαγορεύεται χερουβίμ, ws δὲ ἂν “Eddnves 
εἴποιεν, ἐπίγινωσις καὶ ἐπιστήμη πολλή (Vit. Mos. lib. 
ill. § 8; Mangey, ii. 150). 
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LITERATURE.—The subject is extensively discussed in the 
standard works on the Theology of the OT, by Oehler, Smend, 
Schultz, Dillmann; and on the Archwology, by Nowack and 
Benzinger. See also Cheyne’s ‘Excursus’ in vol. ii. of his 
Isaiah, and his Notes on the word in Com. on Psalms. 

heey LE: 

CHESALON (j\$p2).—Near Kiriath-jearim on the 
border of Judah, Jos 15. Now the village Kesla 
on the hill N. of Kiriath-jearim. See SWP vol. 
li, Sheet xvii. It is noticed in the 4th cent. A.D. 
(Onomasticon, s.v. Chasalon) as a large village in 
the Jerus. district. C. R. CONDER. 


CHESED (7v2).—One of the sons of Nahor and 
Mileah (Gn 99:3 J). He is obviously here intro- 
duced into the genealogy of the Terahites as the 
presumptive forefather of the Casdim (o%%3) or 
Chaldzans. This probably represents a different 
tradition from that in P, where Ur of the Chaldees 
(i.e. Casdim) is spoken of as the dwelling-place 
of Terah (Gn 11), Nahor’s father. 

It is noticeable that the eldest of the brothers of 
Chesed is Uz, and that in Job 1 the Casdim (trans- 
lated Chaldzans) are found invading the territory 
of Uz. Gn 9225). 33 probably represent, in the terms 
of genealogy, the supposed kinship of allied clans 
who dwelt in Mesopotamia. The Heb. tradition 
gives the names of tribes identified with various 
localities on the borders of the plain of Mesopo- 
tamia. H. E. RYLeE. 


CHESIL (003), Jos 15°. —The LXX reads Bethel, 
probably for Bethul, as in the parallel passage, 
Jos 19’, and »p2 of MT is prob. a textual error. 
(So Oxf. Heb. Lex. and Siegtried-Stade.) 


CHEST.—4. In order to defray the cost of certain 
repairs of the temple, the priest Jehoiada placed in 
the court (our authorities are not agreed as to the 
exact location; cf. 2 K 129 (Heb.10) 9 Ch 948, with 
LXX in each case) a chest (7s), in the lid (Heb. 
door) of which a hole had been bored, for the 
reception of the offerings of the worshippers, as 
recorded 2 K 124% (Heb. 3) (LXX κιβωτός, Vule. 
gazophylacium), aud, with variations, 2 Ch 24° 
(γλωσσόκομον, arca). The ark (of the covenant) is 
also invariably denoted by jinx, either alone or 
with qualifications (see ARK i.). So, too, the coffin 
in which Joseph’s mummy was placed (Gn 50”). 
The feature common to all three is the rectangular 
Shape; the first two certainly, the third most 
probably, were of wood. Τλωσσόκομον, used by the 
LXX translator of Chron. as a synonym of κιβωτός, 
is freq. employed by the later Gr. translators as the 
rendering of ΠΝ in all the three applications given 
above, as by Aquila in Gn 50*, where the so-called 
Targ. of Jonathan also renders xoppi73. Jos. 
further uses it (Ant. VI. i. 2) to denote the ‘ coffer’ 
(EV, τὸν 1S 0882) or small chest in which the 
Phil. princes deposited the golden mice, while in 
NT it is applied to the cash-box of which Judas 
Iscariot had charge (Jn 12° 13%). In the temple 
of Herod, 13 chests stood in the court of the 
women, to receive the various kinds of money gifts, 
in shape resembling a trumpet (if the treatise 
Shekalim vi. 5 may be trusted), wide at the bottom 
but gradually narrowing towards the top, hence 
called ninpiv. It was into one of these chests that 
the widow cast her slender offering (Mk 12%, 
Lk 21); 

2. In AV and RV we find in Ezekiel’s inventory 
(2774) of the inerchandise of Tyre ‘chests (0733) of 
rich apparel, bound with cords and made of cedar.’ 
But the sense ‘chests’ for this word is without 


sufficient support (see comm. of Cornill, Davidson, | 


Smend), and the word rendered ‘imade of cedar’ 
must mean ‘strong, durable,’ so that we should 
robably render ‘cloths of cords twined and 
urable.’ A. Rh. 5. KENNEDY. 


CHESTNUT TREE (joy ‘armén, πλάτανος, 
platanus). —‘Armén is mentioned twice in OT; 
once as one of the trees in which Jacob ‘ pilled 
white strakes’ (Gn 30°), and set them before the 
flocks at the watering troughs, and again as one of 
the trees with which the cedar of Lebanon, sym- 
bolical of Assyria, is compared (Ezk 318). he 
chestnut tree, which is the rendering of the Rabbis 
and of AV, is not indigenous in any part of 
Syria and Pal., and does not succeed in cultivation. 
It has probably never grown there except as an 
exotic. The plane tree of LXX, Vulg., and RV, 
Platanus Orentalis, L., on the contrary, grows 
everywhere by, and in, watercourses, and is one 
of the finest trees of the country. It has a trunk 
which is often 6 to 10 ft. in diameter, and 50 to 
100 ft. high, spreading branches, and large palmate- 
lobed leaves. The monccious flowers are in 

endulous, spherical heads, the fertile becoming as 
arge as a small walnut. The name ‘armén signi- 
fies naked, and probably refers to the fact that 
the outer layers of bark scale off as in the 
Eucalyptus globulus, leaving a smooth surface. 
When peeled, it would leave a white streak. Plane 
trees grow in Mesopotamia. Chestnut trees do 
not. ‘There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
‘armon is the plane tree. It is called in Arab. αὐ. 
In Sir 24% wisdom is compared to a plane tree 
by the water. G. E. Post. 


CHESULLOTH (n'>o27), Jos 191°.—The same as 
Chisloth-tabor, Jos 19%. A place on the border 
of Zebulun. Now the ruin of κε at the foot 
of the Nazareth hills, in the fertile plain W. 
of Tabor. In the 4th cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s.v. 
Chasalath) the site was known as near Tabor, but 
it was also wrongly ideutified with Achshaph (see 
Onomasticon, s.v. Acsaph and Achaseloth). The 
ruin is chiefly remarkable for a cemetery of tombs 
apparently medieval. See SIVP vol. 1. sheet v. 

C. R. CONDER. 

CHETH or HETH (p).—Eighth letter of Heb. 
alphabet, and as such used in the 119th Psalm to 
designate the 8th part, each verse of which begins 
with this letter. 


CHEZIB, Gn 38°.—See ACHZIB. 


CHIDE.—To chide (past ‘chode’) is to wrangle ; 
then to scold or sharply rebuke; so Ps 103° ‘ He 
will not always c.’ (319). Cf. Ps 18%, Pr. Bk. To 
chide with is to wrangle with one, have an alterca- 
tion with one; so Gn 3155 ‘Jacob was wroth, and 
chode with Laban,’ Ex 172% (RV ‘strive’), Nu 20%, 
Jg 81 (all 29). Chiding as subst. occurs Ex 177 
‘because of the c. of the children of Israel’ (3, 

tV ‘striving’). J. HASTINGS. 


CHIDON (j12).—The name acc. to 1 Ch 19° of 
the threshing-floor where Uzzah was struck dead 
for rashly touching the ark (see UzzAH). In 286° 
the name is given as Nacon, which Budde con- 
siders to be a less probable reading. No locality has 
ever been identified with either name. The view has 
been advanced that C. is the name, not of a place, 
but of the proprietor of the threshing-floor, and 
attempts have been made to identify him with 
Araunah or Ornan the Jebusite. (See further 
Driver and Wellh. on 28 6°.) R. M. Boyp. 


CHIEF.—i. In old Eng. as in modern, ‘ chief’ 
was both a subst. and an adj.; but in AV (though 
it is the tr. of some twenty Heb. words, all substs.) 
it is seldom if ever a substantive. The Oxf. Lng. 
Dict. quotes as a subst. the occurrence of ‘c.’in Nu 
3° and Ps 105°; but even these are not certain 
instances. If ‘c.’ were a subst. in Nu 3”, then 
iu 3% * Eleazar shall be chief over the chicf of the 
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Levites,’ the plu. would be used, ‘over the chiefs’ 
(ox'v3, RV ‘ princes’), there being no example of 
the sing. used for the plural. It is prob. that ‘c.’ 15 
an adj. with ‘men’ understood. In Ps 105% ‘ He 
smote also all the firstborn in the land, the ὁ. of 
all their strength,’ the Heb. (myixn, lit. ‘ beginning,’ 
the common word for ‘ first-fruits’) is the same as 
in Am 6! “6. of the nations’ and 6° ‘the c. oint- 
ments,’ where the word is clearly an adj. in the 
one case, and probably in the other. Cf. Lk 11 
‘the c. of the devils’ (ἄρχων, RV ‘ prince’), with 
141 ‘one of the ὁ. Pharisees’ (ἄρχων, RV ‘one of 
the rulers of the P.’). Hence when RV gives 
‘chiefs’ for AV ‘chief,’ as ‘the chiefs of the 
Levites’ 2 Ch 35°, ‘the chiefs of the priests’ 36", 
Ezr 84-29 105, it introduces a plu. not found in 
AV, and a word of doubtful application. 

ii. ‘Chief’ is given as tr. of 1. ro’sh, ‘head,’ 
esp. in the phrase ‘c. of the fathers’ (RV ‘heads 
of the fathers’ houses’), on which see Ryle on Ezr 
15 and art. FAMILY. In Ezk 38%? 39! ro’sh is 
taken by RV as a proper name, Rosh (wh. see). 
2. Kéhén, ‘ priest,’ referring to David’s sons (28 
818) and to Ira the Jairite (2056), is mistranslated 
‘ce. ruler’ (RV ‘ priest’), after the gloss of the 
Chronicler (1 Ch 181"). See Driver, Notes on 
Samuel, on 2S 818 and art. PRiEsTs. 3. In Pr 16° 
‘alliiph (bx, fr. [4>x] cleave to) is tr. ‘chief friends,’ 
evidently from a recollection that ‘alliiph also 
means ‘duke’ of Edom throughout Gn 36, and in 
Ex 1515, 1 Ch 151: 5% 53.54. and in Zec 1925. ‘ gover- 
nor’ (RV ‘chieftain’). But in the latter se::se 
‘allah is best taken from ’elcph (45x), ‘a thousand,’ 
that is, ‘leader of a thousand,’ ‘chiliarch.’ Dr. 
Murray (Oxf. Eng. Dict.) thinks this passage in 
Pr (168 ‘ a whisperer separateth c. friends’) has sug- 
gested the Scot. ‘chief’=intimate, as ‘ They’re 
very c. wi? ane anither.’ 4 In Is 14° ‘[Hell] 
stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the c. ones 
of the earth,’ the Heb. for ‘ec. ones’ 15 ‘attudin 
(oymny), lit. ‘he-goats,’ here as the leaders of the 
flock; Cheyne (after Kay), ‘bell-wethers.’ See 
Cheyne in loc., and ef. Zee 10°. 

ili. In NT ‘chief’ renders ἄρχων (Lk 11% RV 
‘prince,’ 141 RV ‘ruler’); ἡγούμενοι, leaders (Ac 
15); and πρῶτος, first frequently. In Ac 16” 
‘Philippi, which is the ὁ. ety of that part of 
Macedonia,’ chief city capital, metropolis (cf. 1 Ti 
subscr.); but it is a mistrans., for Amphipolis 
was the c. city of that part of M., Thessalonica 
being the c. city of the whole province. Here 
πρῶτος must mean “ first,’ that is, first to be reached 
in the direction St. Paul came: RV ‘a city of 
M., the first of the district.’ For Chief Priest 
see PRIEST; and for ‘Chief of Asia,’ Ac 19 
‘certain of the c. of Asia’ (ἀσιάρχης, RV ‘ chief 
officers of Asia,’ RVm ‘ Asiarchs’), see ASIARCH. 

iv. When ec. lost its obsol. sense of supreme, and 
was weakened into ‘leading’ (cf. Am 6° ‘ anoint 
themselves with the chief ointments’=choice), 
comparison became possible. ‘Chiefer’ is not 
found in AV, but ‘ chiefest’ oecurs 1 § 2” 9% 217, 
2 Ch 32”, Ca 5, 2 Mac 13%, Mix 10%, 2 Co 116 124 
(both ‘very chiefest,’ Gr. ὑπερλίαν), 1 Ti subser. 

J. HASTINGS. 

CHILD, CHILDREN (14, ;3).—The Heb. lan- 
guage has a rich variety of words adapted to the 
different stages by which infancy passes into man- 
hood and womanhood. This wealth of description 
indicates the importance of what is described. No 
word in the Bible contains so much of God’s good- 
ness and human happiness as is found wrapped up 
in the word ‘child.’ Most of these associations 
are common to the human family everywhere and 
in all ages; some are Oriental, a few are special 
to Isracl. (See BIRTHRIGHT, CIRCUMCISION, RE- 
DEMPTION.) 

1. Children as gifts of God and tokens of divine 


‘dying child (Gn 21’), 


Javour.—The desire to possess children has always 
been a marked feature of Oriental life. Rachel 
spoke as the mother of her people when she cried, 
‘Give me children, or else I die’ (Gn 301). This 
desire gives their chief value to the tombs of saints 
and the superstitious shrines of modern Syria. 
The petition always carries with it a vow to do or 
give something in honour of the saint appealed to. 
In the same way, but with a wiser devotion, 
Hannah went to the tabernacle of God, and after- 
wards named her child Samuel (‘God hath heard’), 
and surrendered him to the Lord’s service (1 8 111. 29), 
To this devout recognition is due the facet that 
while many names, such as [saac, Manasseh, Moses, 
Ichabod, were suggested by some incident or 
anxiety of the hour, and names of females were 
often taken from objects of beauty in nature, such 
as Deborah, Esther, Rhoda, many others con- 
tained the name of God, or an attribute of God, as 
Elimelech, Athaliah, ete. So among the Arabs 
we have Shikri (‘my gratitude’), Saladin (saldh- 
ed-clin ‘virtue of religion’), Abd-ul-Hamid (‘servant 
of the Blessed’), Na‘amat-Ullah (‘ grace of God’). 
For the same reason, Oriental feeling is rather 
against the observance of birthdays, as it seems to 
turn the sense of favour into an occasion of feasting. 
In a life so full of uncertainties, it has always 
seemed safer to be humbly thankful for a gift than 
to appear elated by a possession. Nothing is more 
dreaded or dishked by an Oriental parent than to 
have a child’s healthy or beautiful appearance com- 
mented upon without thanks being expressed to 
God in the same breath. The mention of the 
divine name is understood to avert the curse of the 
evil eye. Children are ‘the heritage of the Lord’ 
(Ps 127°), and in Arabic salutation they are referred 
to as ‘the guarded ones.’ 

2. Parental and filial affection.—Child-life has 
always becn the great emblem of what appeals to 
human affection and responds to it. With the 
young, love, that in the ordinary lives of men is 
often the hireling of selfish interests, is always a 
free and independent instinct. The child’s natural 
assurance that it must be so with all, appears amid 
sordid commonplaces and surrendered ideals as a 
reimeinbrancer of Eden, and a type of what the 
kingdoin of God is meant to be (Mt 187219"). The 
Bible is throughout a book for the families of men, 
and finds the fulfilment of all its teaching in the 
life of the Sinless Man. Its references, especially to 
child-life, are so simple and realistic that in read- 
ing them one forgets the antiquity of the narra- 
tive. The Land is here in very close affinity with 
the Book, for the strength of the family affections 
is the brightest feature of Oriental life. The infant 
in the ark of bulrushes cries like a child of to-day 
on beholding the strange face of his deliverer 
(Ex 2°), Again, in 2 Καὶ 4! we have a child’s re- 
peated cry of pain, the instinctive appeal to the 
father, and the resource of a mother’s comforting 
and care. Isaiah takes note of the first words a 
child learns to lisp (Is 84), and Naaman’s flesh be- 
comes ‘like the flesh of a little child’ (2 K 5%). 
Solomon reveals his own wisdom in revealing the 
strain that could be put upon the love even of a 
degraded mother. David eries over his rebellious 
yet still beloved son, ‘ Would God that I had died 
for thee!’ (28 18%). The cruelty to their infants 
was one of the experiences that made it impossible 
for the captives to forget Jerusalem (Ps 137%). 
Such an experience was in its turn the worst thing 
that could happen to the oppressors of Israel 
(Nah 3!). The transmission of suifering to the 
innocent of the third and fourth generations was 
one of the mightiest intimidations of the moral 
law (Ex 347. Hagar could not bear to sit alone 
and watch the last unconscious movements of her 
‘When my children were 
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about me’ (Job 295), was a touching summary of 
vanished happiness. Amos, seeking to picture the 
day of ruin that Israel was precipitating by whole- 
sale corruption, could find nothing more expressive 
of all that was bleak and bitter and unbearable 
than ‘ the mourning of an only son’ (Am 8°). 

It was in such a prepared cradle of family ex- 
perience, with its tenderest ties of affection, and 
folds of life’s sweetness and sorrow, that the gospel 
of the unexpected and unspeakable gift was laid. 
‘He gave fis only-begotten Son’ (Jn 3°); ‘He 
spared not his own Son’ (Ro 853). 

3. Lhe importance of the parental position.— 
Mingled with the natural affection of parents to- 
wards their children, was the fact that their posses- 
sion meant increase of dignity, influence, and 
wealth. This is shown in the preference for male 
children. In the home-circle, daughters might be 
as affectionate and as much beloved as sons, but 
in the expansion and continuance of the family 
naine, in the holding of property, the acquisition 
of wealth, and generally with regard to worldly 
prosperity, sons and not daughters were the 
precious gifts of God. The former especially were 
the olive-shoots springing up from the roots of the 
parent stem (Ps 1285). Hence the forfeiture and 
reproach connected with childlessness, and the 
rejoicing over a man-child born into the world. 
In Syria the paternal position is so important 
that the father usually ceases to be called by his 
own name, and receives that of his firstborn son, 
as Abu-Yuseph (‘father of Joseph’). If a middle- 
aged man has no son, courtesy often gives him a 
fictitious paternity, and styles him Abu-Abdullah 
(‘father of “Abdullah’). The son might also be 
known by the father’s name as a sort of surname. 
Thus David’s full name was David Jesse, or ben- 
Jesse (‘son of Jesse’). It was quite unusual for 
the son to receive in circunicision the name of the 
father until late in Israel’s history (see Gray, Heb. 
Prop. Names, 2 ff.). The father was still alive, 
and needed as yet no memorial, but a son often 
received the name of a grand-parent, to keep alive 
the name of the departed, and with the name to 
inherit his gifts and graces of character. The later 
custom appears in Lk 1°° ‘They would have called 
him Zacharias, after the name of his father.’ The 
authority of the parents over their children, and 
over all arrangements for their welfare, was com- 
plete and far-reaching. One of the commandments 
was devoted to this relationship, and one of the 
death-penalties of the law of Moses was to meet 
the case of filial disobedience (Dt 9129), Hence 
the solemnity of the charge against Israel (Is 1%), 
and the deep meaning of the confession, ‘I am no 
more worthy to be called thy son’ (Lk 15%). 

4, Heredity.—Given a life with little change in 
its outward conditions, and with a law that con- 
trolled every detail of life, it followed that time 
would be an intensifier of the parental features. 
Among the Arabs the epithet ‘dog’ has for its 
climax ‘son of a dog.’ As one of their proverbs 
states the problem, ‘If the father be onion and 
the mother garlic, how can there be sweet per- 
fume?” When Saul asked the young slayer of 
Goliath, ‘ Whose son art thou, young man?’ (18 
1758), the question would not only reveal the family 
of David, but also account in part for the courage 
he had shown. Hence the incriminations, ‘ Ye are 
the children of them that killed the prophets’ 
(Mt 23%); ‘If ye were Abraham’s children, ye 
would do the works of Abraham’ (Jn 839): and the 
defence, ‘How can Satan cast out Satan?’ (Mk 323), 
So Ezk 182, Ac 13° etc. 

5. Spiritual sense of father, son, brother.—The 
use of the word son in a fig. sense carries the three 
chief meanings of the literal use, namely, (1) affec- 
tion, (2) obedience, (3) likeness. By these signifi- 


cations we must interpret ‘sons of the Highest,’ 
‘children of belial,’ ‘son of peace—perdition—dis- 
obedience—the commandment.’ The new creature 
born of the Spirit receives new preferences and 
powers for the new life in Christ Jesus. St. Paul 
speaks of Timothy and Onesimus as his children; 
and St. John finds his chief delight im the fact 
that his ehildren walk in the truth. The Lord’s 
Prayer is an assemblage of all that the children 
should be and do and expect in order to please 
their Father in heaven. In the prohibition, ‘call 
no mau your father upon the earth’ (Mt 23%), the 
allusion was most likely to a formality of ecclesi- 
astical homage, like the salutation ‘ Rabbi’ of v.°, 
Among the Syrian Christians it is customary to 
salute the priest as Abdna (‘our father’). 

In the East the family is always reckoned from 
the standpoint of the chief or oldest representa- 
tive. Those whom he calls children are brethren. 
Thus the women of Bethlehem said, ‘There is a 
child born to Naomi’ (Ru 4""), This custom gave a 
vital and affectionate largeness of meaning to the 
word ‘ brother.” When Christians seek to realise 
the brotherhood that belongs to the society of the 
redeemed, the most effective way is found to be a 
return to Bible thought and Oriental custom, 
namely, united service to the Head of the family, 
devotion to the Lord Jesus Christ. See also 
FAMILY; and for Children of God see Gop, 
CHILDREN OF. G. M. MACKIE. 


CHILEAB (1x).—The second son of David by 
Abigail, the wife of Nabal the Carmelite (2 Καὶ 3°). 
In 1 Ch 8} he is called Daniel, while the LXX in 
Sam. has Δαλουιά, which is also given by A in 
1 Ch; but B reads Δαμνιήλ. Wellth. considers 
that ayd9 is only a variant for 9103, a bye-form of 
25>, and therefore not unsuitable for a descendant 
of the house of Caleb. A comparison of the Heb. 
text, in which the last three letters of Chileab are 
repeated in the following word, favours the reading 
of the LXX, which would correspond to the Heb. 
mq or 39359 (Delaiah), cf. 1 Ch 3% 243, Ezr 2° =Neh 
77, Neh 6¥, Jer 30. J. F. STENNING. 


CHILION and Mahlon were the two sons of 
Elimelech and Naomi, Ephrathites of Bethlehem- 
judah, who migrated as a family into the country of 
Moab in consequence of a famine ‘in thedays when 
the judges judged’ (Ru 1'*). They married women 
of the Moabites, Mahlon marrying Ruth and 
Chilion Orpah (Ru 4°), and after a sojourn of ten 
years in Moabite territory died there. (Chilion= 
o> ‘wasting away’=Kedawy, Χελαιών, LXX B. 
Mahlon=}\9n9 ‘sickly’=Maadrwv, LXX, Mahalon, 
Vulg., as if the Heb. was originally read ἢ) 
to connect the name with the hiph. ptep. of 437.) 
Neither of these names occurs elsewhere in the 
Bible. Jesse is called an Ephrathite of Bethlehem- 
judah in 1817. The two names occur in varying 
order in Ru 12 and 49, so that no conclusion can 
be drawn as to which was the elder. The Targ. 
on 1 Ch 4” connects them with the Joash and 
Saraph of that passage. H. A. REDPATH. 


CHILMAD (τοῦ) occurs in Ezk 9733 at the close 
of the list of nations that traded with Tyre. The 
name has been thought to be the Aram. form of 
Charmande, a town on the Euphrates mentioned 
by Xenophon (πα. i. 5. 10). George Smith 
identified Chilmad with the modern Kalwidha 
near Baghdad. The LXX reads Χαρμάν, which is 
perhaps the prov. of Carmania in S. Persia. None 
of these conjectures has much probability. After 
Asshur (which there is no reason to suppose means 
anything else than Assyria) we should certainly 
expect a country rather than a town, and at the 
end of the list an important and well-known 
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country. The Targ. seems to have read "1-92 
(‘all Media’). But the best suggestion, after all, 
is perhaps that of Joseph Kimchi (adopted by 
Hitzig and Cornill), who reads the word 193, 
explaining: ‘[Asshur etc. were] as those accus- 
tomed to come to thee with their merchandise.’ 
It is to be noted that the Heb. has no ‘and’ before 
Chilmad. The whole verse, however, shows traces 
of textual derangement. J. SKINNER. 


CHIMHAM (0703, }702).—Probably the son (cf. 
1 K 27) of Barzillai the Gileadite, who returned with 
David from beyond Jordan to Jerus. after the death 
of Absalom (2S 1931). Acc. to Jer 411 (Keré o793), C. 
would seem to have erected a caravanserai near 
Bethlehem for the benefit of those travelling from 
Jerus. to Egypt; others suppose that the inn was 
named after him as the owner of the land, and 
infer that C. received some land near Bethlehem 
from David. See BARZILLAI. J. F. STENNING. 


CHIMNEY.—In Hos 13° ‘as the smoke out of 
the c.,’ the Heb. is ’érubbah (737), a lattice, hence 
a latticed opening in a room whence the smoke 
escapes. But in 2 Es 6* [all] ‘c.’ is the tr. of Lat. 
caminus, the very word from which ὁ. comes ; and 
the meaning is not the flue or vent, but the fire- 
place or oven, ‘or ever the chimneys in Sion were 
hot’ (RV, after Syr., ‘or ever the footstool of 
Sion was established’). This is the oldest mean- 
ing of the word in Eng., and is found as late as 
Goldsmith. Cf. Milton, LZ’ Allegro, 111— 

‘ Then lies him down the lubbar fiend, 


And, stretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength.’ 


And Goldsmith, Deserted Village, 235— 


‘While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for shew, 
Ranged o’er the chimney, glistened in a row.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

CHINNERETH (n:2).—A city (Dt 31’, Jos 11’, in 
latter spelt Chinneroth, 1935) which gave its name 
to the Sea of Chinnereth (Nu 34", Jos 12° 13%”), the 
OT designation of the Sea of Galilee. The site of 
the town is uncertain, but it follows Rakkath 
bimoba bly Tiberias), and may have been in the 
plain of Gennesaret (cf. 1 K 15°). 

C. R. CONDER. 

CHIOS (ἡ Χίος) was a large island which formed 
part of the province of Asia, situated in the 
figean Sea off the Ionian coast, still called Scio 
(according to the Italian form), about 32 miles 
long from to S., and in breadth varying 
from 18 to 8 miles. It is separated from the 
mainland by a channel of varying width, which 
at its narrowest (about 5 miles across) is blocked 
by a group of small islands. The ship in which 
St. Paul sailed from Troas to Patara (on his 
way to Jerus.) passed through this channel as 
it sailed S. from Mitylene; and it anchored for 
a night on the Asian coast opposite the island, 
and thence struck across the open sea 8S. to 
Samos (Ac 2015, The voyage of Herod by Rhodes, 
Cos, Chios, and Mitylene, towards the Black 
Sea, described by Jos. Ant. XVI. il. 2, affords an 
interesting comparison with that of St. Paul. The 
channel is very picturesque. The chief city of the 
island, bearing the same name, is situated on 
its E. coast, towards the 8S. end, probably 
facing the point where St. Paul’s ship lay at 
anchor. The island is rocky (esp. in the broader 
N. part) and unproductive, except that it was 
famous for its wine, and its gum mastic has 
been a source of trade and profit both in ancient 
and in modern times. It was one of the seven 
places that claimed to be the birthplace of Homer; 
and a much stronger body of tradition speaks in 
favour of it than for any of the other claimants. 
Like Cnidus, Cos, Cyzicus, lium, Samos, Smyrna, 


Mitylene, and many other cities of the province 
Asia, C. had the rank of a free city, which im- 
plied merely that in certain respects it was ad- 
ministered according to native law, while other 
Asian cities were administered according to Rom, 
law. W. M. RAmsAyY. 


CHISLEY, AV Chisleu (boa, 


Σεχεηλού B, 
Χασεηλού A, Neh 11, Χασελεύ Zec 7°). 


See TIME. 


CHISLON (boa ‘strength,’ Xacddv).—Father of 
Ekdad, Benjamin’s representative for dividing the 
land (Nu 347 P). 


CHISLOTH-TABOR, Jos 19!*,—See CHESULLOTH. 


CHITHLISH (vn2), Jos 15", in AV Kithlish.— 
A town in the Shephelah of Judah. The site is 
unknown. 


CHITTIM (1 Mac 1! 8°) for KITTIM. 


CHIUN.—Notwithstanding the fact that both 
Luther and our AV have this word, it has con- 
tinued, even to our own time, to be an open question 
among English and German scholars whether 7}}3 
is @ common or a proper noun. If it were the 
former, it would signify the litter or pedestal on 
which the image of a deity was carried in ccre- 
monial processions [see illustrations in Perrot and 
Chipiez’s Chaldwa and Assyria, i. 75, i. 90]. 
Ewald maintained this view: ‘}"3, gestclle, von 731] 
stellen mit dem " als zweitem Wurzellaute.’ ‘WW. 
R. Smith, too, held that a ‘pedestal’ was meant 
(Prophets of Israel, p. 400). The balance of opinion, 
however, preponderates in the other direction. 
Chiun is obviously parallel to Siecuth (IV), or 
rather Saccuth (Assyr. Sak-kut): if the one 
is the name of a deity, so is the other. Moreover, 
it would be very strange if the prophet spoke or 
the litter rather than of the god carried on it. 
Ka-ai-va-nu (Schrader, KAT p. 443," cf. SK 
1874, p. 327) is the Assyr. name of the planet and 
planetary deity Saturn, who was credited with 
malignant influences. In Arab. and Persian, Saturn 
is called by the same name. Rawlinson, Pheniecta, 
p. 26, speaking of the immigration of Pheenician 
gods into the Egyptian pantheon, says that this 
deity found his way there under the name /en. 
The appositional phrase, ‘your star-god,’ falls in 
perfectly with this interpretation. The evidence 
of the VSS is discordant. Aq. and Sym. have χιοῦν 
[Jer. says chion]. The LXX ‘Paddy, a corruption 
of Kady. The Targ. and Pesh. reproduce the 
Heb. The Arab. has Raphina; Vulg. wnaginem. 

With regard to the sense of the only passage, 
Am 839, where this deity is spoken of, there can be 
no doubt that it is a threat: ‘ But ye shall take up 
Sakkuth your king, and Kaivén [or Kévin] your 
star-god, your images which ye have made for 

ourselves, and I will cause you to go into exile.’ 
Velie τες Die Kl. Proph. p. 88, argues that this 
threat must be a later addition, seeing that the 
Israelites of Amos’ day were not chargeable with 
the worship of Assyr. gods. The form of the word 
has struck many students as anomalous. An 
ingenious explanation has recently been advanced. 
After adverting to the fact that its vocalisation is 
the same as that of Siccwth [m., jr2], Dr. C. (Ὁ, 
Torrey says: ‘It seems to me pretty certain that 
for the form of these two names in our present 
text we are indebted to the misplaced wit or zeal 
of the Massoretes. It is the familiar trick of fitting 
the pointing of one word to the consonant skeleton 


* Schrader, in the above-cited passage, states that Sakkut ia 
another name for Adar or Adrammelech, and that as A-tar= 
Father of Fate, so Sak-kut= Head of Decision, both words being 
of Accadian-Sumerian origin. 
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of another, as in minwy, πῦρ, nek, and so on. In 
this case the pointing is taken from the word pipy 
shigquéz, ‘‘abomination.”’ J. TAYLOR. 


CHLOE (Χλόη), mentioned only in 1 Co 11.—St. 
Paul had been informed of the (σχίσματα) dissen- 
sions at Corinth ὑπὸ τῶν Χλόης, 1.6. prob. by some 
of her Christian slaves. Chloe herself may have 
been either a Christian or a heathen, and may have 
lived either at Corinth or at Ephesus. In favour 
of the latter is St. Paul’s usual tact, which would 
not suggest the invidious mention of his inform- 
ants’ names, if they were members of the Corinth- 
ian Church. A. ROBERTSON. 


CHOBA (Χωβά), Jth 44. Chobai (Χωβαΐ), Jth 15* 5, 
noticed with Damasecus.—Perhaps the land of 
Hobah. 


CHOKE.—Death by drowning is not now de- 
scribed as ‘choking’; so in Mk 58 ‘the herd... 
were choked in the sea,’ Amer. RV changes 
‘choked’ into ‘ drowned’; but RV retains, to pre- 
serve uniformity in tr. of tviyw. ‘ Choking’ occurs 
Sir 514 ‘from the ec. of fire’ (ἀπὸ πνιγμοῦ πυρός). 

J. HASTINGS. 

CHOLA (XwAd).—An unknown locality men- 
tioned in Jth 154. 


CHOLER (Gr. χολέρα, Lat. cholera), bile, is used 
in Sir 31% 37° in the sense of a disease, ‘ perhaps 
cholera, diarrhcea’—Ozf. Eng. Dict. (χολέρα, RV 
‘colic’); and in Dn 87 11?) in the sense of bitter 
anger (772). Both meanings are old, and belonged 
indeed to the Lat. cholera as early as the 3rd and 
4th cent. J. HASTINGS. 


CHORAZIN (TR Mt 11” Xopatly, Lk 10 Xwpatty ; 
TTrWH always Xopately),—A town situated at the 
N. end of the Sea of Galilee on the W. of the 
Jordan. The meaning of the name is uncertain. 
It was a ‘city’ (πόλις), and therefore possessed a 
synagogue. nr Lord laboured in it, as is shown 
by His mention of it in Mt 117, Lk 10%. It is not 
mentioned in Josephus, but the Jews long after the 
time of Christ praised the superior quality of its 
wheat (Bab. Tal. ‘Menahoth’ 85 A). Jerome (ec. A.D. 
400) locates it at two miles from Capernaum, but 
says that it was deserted. Beyond these meagre 
notices the place has no history. Thomson (1857) 
found a ruin called Kerazeh, which from its location 
and the correspondence of names he thought was 
the site of Chorazin. Wilson (1866) examined and 
deseribed the remains at this place, and confirms 
the identification of Thomson. This view is now 
generally accepted. The ruins are of some import- 
ance, the entire stonework, walls, columns, and 
ornamentation being composed of black basalt 
rock. <A short paved road ran from the town to 
the great caravan road leading past the Sea of 
Galilee to Damascus. S. MERRILL. 


CHORBE (Xop8é, AV Corbe), 1 Es 5!2=ZAccal, 
Ezr 29, Neh 719, 


CHOSAMZUS.—In 1 Es 982 Σίμων Xocapaios 
A, or Xocdpaos B, takes the place of jyov, the 
reading of the parallel passage Ezr 10%! (see 
SIMEON, No. 2). It is not improbable that the Gr. 
reading is due to a copyist’s error, especially secing 
that the three proper names that follow Simeon in 
the text of Ezra are omitted in 1 Es. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

CHRIST.—See JESUS CHRIST, and MESSIAH. 

CHRISTIAN (Xpicriavds, Ac 1135 26%, 1 P 46),— 
The name borne by the ‘ followers of Christ’ in all 
ages and countries from NT times. 


I. Place and date of origin.—According to the 
account in Ac 11° the first to have the name 
applied to them were the members of the church 
at Antioch. This fact is especially mentioned by 
the author of the Acts in a manner which shows 
that he attached great significance to it. The 
evangelising work in the city of Antioch was 
being carried out by men of Cyprus and Cyrene 
(7.e. by Hellenists), and though perhaps not 
directed to Gentiles who had no previous con- 
nexion with the synagogue (for we can scarcely 
substitute “EAAnvas for ᾿ξλληνιστάς in face of the 
MS evidence; see Westcott and Hort, N.7. in 
Greek, Introd. ad loc.), yet on more liberal lines 
than hitherto. In Antioch, too, was established 
the first considerable church outside Palestine. 
The mother-church of Jerus. was not slow to 
recognise the importance of these events. Barnabas 
was sent to guide and control the new community, 
and the result of a year’s work in co-operation 
with his chosen partner, Saul, was that they 
‘taught a great multitude, and the disciples were 
ealled Christians first in Antioch.’ We cannot 
fix exactly the date of this ‘whole year’ (v.°), but 
it is certainly before the Herodian persecution of 
44, and, to judge from the expressions of v.* 12! (ἐν 
ταύταις ταῖς ἡμέραις, κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνον τὸν καιρόν), ποῦ very 
long before it; perhaps between 40-44, which 
leaves room for the possibility that the words ἥτις 
ἐγένετο ἐπὶ Kiavdiov, ‘which came to pass in the 
days of Claudius,’ in v.% may imply that Agabus’ 
prophecy was uttered in the reign of Caligula. 


The objections made to the statement of Ac 1126 are based 
ultimately upon the theory which discredits the authority of 
that book as a comparatively late document. If we regard the 
Acts as the work of St. Luke, the account it gives of the origin 
of the name ‘ Christian’ is invested with the authority of con- 
temporary evidence, which cannot lightly beset aside on account 
of apparent difficulties. The objections which have been raised 
on the score of these difficulties may be gathered under three 
heads. (a) Baur (Paul, His Life and Work, i. 94, footnote, 
Eng. tr. 1873) says that the termination is Latin, and seems to 
think that the name arose in Rome. The termination -ianus 
was used in Latin during the time of the civil wars to denote 
‘followers of’ (e.g. ‘Cesariani,’ Hist. Bell. Afr.13; ‘ Pompeiani,’ 
Cesar, Bell. Civil, iii. 44 et pass.), and acquired this meaning 
from the adjectival sense ‘belonging to,’ which the form 
already possessed, although it was very seldom used, 6.0. 
Tamphiliana domus (from ‘Tamphilus’), Nep. Att. xiii. 2; 
Cesarianum bellum, ἐδ. vii. 1; Catoniana familia, Cic. ad Q. 
Frat. 1v. vi. 5; Miloniana tempora, Balbus ap. Cic. Ε΄, a. Att. 
1x.7,B2. Theadoptive names in -tanusare not parallel because 
the ‘i’ in these cases belongs to the stem of the gentile name, 
e.g. Aumilianus, Aimilius, So far, then, Baur was justified. The 
termination -ianus wascommon in Latin of this period. But as 
names like Cesariani, Pompeiani, etc., were known and used 
throughout the whole Rom. Empire, it seems to have become 
the fashion in Greek-speaking countries also to form other words 
on the same analogy. Thus (omitting ‘ Herodiani,’ which may 
have originated in Roman official circles) we find names such as 
those mentioned in Hegesippus (ap Eus. Eccl. Hist. iv. 22), 
Nipewvicevol, Kaproxpariavol, Quarevtivievol, Baosrasdsceevol, Σωτορνι- 
λιωνοί, The theory that this -seves is a native ‘ Asiatic type’ of 
termination is not borne out by the instances quoted, in which 
either the ‘i’ belongs to the stem, 6.5. ᾿Ασιωανός (Aci) Σαρδι- 
eves (Zeépdus), or the words are late enough to have been copied 
from the Latin termination. But the instances quoted above 
show that, whether derived from the Latin or not, the termina- 
tion became common enough in Greek, and therefore there is no 
necessity to ascribe to the name Χριστιωνός a Roman origin. 

(b) Hausrath (N.7. Times: Apostles, ii. pp. 211, 212, Eng. tr. 
1895) objects to Ac 1126 that we find no trace of the word 
‘Christian’ in contemporary literature until the time of Trajan. 
But until the Neronian persecution the sect can scarcely have 
attracted much attention in the Roman literary class, and from 
the year 64 to the time of Trajan the extant literature is ex. 
tremely scanty, and so in both cases we are not justified in 
arguing ex silentio, On the other hand, however, passages in 
Tacitus and Suetonius furnish us with an indirect argument 
that the name was known and used in Rome in the year 64. 
Tacitus (Ann. xv. 44) says, ‘quos... vulgus Christianos 
appellabat. Auctor nominis ejus Christus,’ etc. The imperfect 
‘appellabat’ is significant when we remember that Tacitus was 
probably living in Rome in 64, and an eye-witness of the 
Neronian persecution. It is quite probable that he is recording 
a circumstance which he remembered in connexion with these 
events, viz. that the word ‘Christiani’ was in everybody’s 
mouth, and he somewhat naturally believed Christ Himself to 
have been the author (auctor) of the name. Suetonius, writing 
only a year or two later than Tacitus, also introduces the name 


| *Christiani’ into his reference to this persecution (Nero, 16, 
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‘afflicti suppliciis Christiani, genus hominum superstitionis 
nove ac malefice’). Some have found additional evidence for 
an early use of the name in the supposed occurrence of the 
word in an inscription at Pompeii, 1.6, dating before a.p. 79. 
But this inscription (C/Z iv. 679), which is merely a few 
lines scribbled upon a wall, cannot be deciphered with any 
certainty. The letters -RISTIANI are fairly plain, and before 
the R are two faint perpendicular strokes, probably I1 (=E). 1 
they are meant for H the horizontal stroke has quite dis- 
appeared. The drift of the whole inscription is as uncertain as 
the reading of this word. See V. Schulze in ZAG iv. 125ff. ; 
Friedlinder, Darstcllungen aus der Sittengesch. Itoms,® iii. 645, 
n. 3; C. F. Arnold, Neron. Christenverfolg. Ὁ. 54. 

Equally indecisive is the mention of the name in Josephus 
(Ant, XVII 111. 8), εἰσέτε τε νῦν τῶν Χριστιανῶν ἀπὸ τοῦδε dvomac- 
μένων οὐκ ἐτέλιπε τὸ φῦλον. This section is deservedly suspected 
by the great bulk of modern scholars to be entirely or partly a 
later forgery. The latest editor, Niese (Flavit Josephi Opera, 
‘Berlin, 1892, Introd. to vol. iii.), rejects the whole section as an 
interpolation. Others (e.g. G. A. Muller, Christus bet F. Josephus) 
incline to accept a substratum of authentic matter. The pas- 
sage is not found at all until it occurs in a quotation by Euse- 
bius (Hist. Heel. i. 11; Dem. Evang. iii. 5), since whose time the 
whole is repeated (excepting quite unimportant divergences) in 
all MSS and other evidence tor the text of this part of Josephus’ 
works. (Besides the books referred to above, see also on this 
subject C. Arnold, YX Epistole de F. Josephi testimonio 
Cate Jesu Christo tribuit, 1661; C. Daubuz, Pro testimonio 15, 

osephi de Jesu Christo, 1706; F. H. Scheedel, J. Jos. de Jesu 
Christo testatus, 1840; Gieseler, Lehrb. d. Kirchengesch, 1824, i. 65; 
Langen, Th. Quartalschrift, 1865,1; Schurer, WJ Ρ τ. ii. 143 ff.). 

(c) R. A. Lipsius urges the silence of St. Paul’s Epistles, and 
indeed of the whole body of the earliest Christian literature. 
He regards the Asiatic origin of the name as probable, but is 
not inclined to date it earlier than the last decade of the 1st 
cent. But even if we set aside, as he does, the evidence of 
Acts and 1 Peter, this silence explains itself from the fact that 
the name arose in non-Christian circles, and was for some time 
confined to them. 


II. By whom was the name invented ?—Here we 
are left without direct evidence. The χρηματίσαι 
(EV ‘were called’) of Ac 11°° might be used in- 
differently of a name adopted by oneself, or given 
by others (see Thayer, N7' Lex. s.v.). But there 
are certain hints which furnish some clues, 

(a) The Christians do not seem to have used it of 
themselves, at any rate within the apostolic period. 
They called themselves ‘the brethren’ (ol ἀδελφοί, 
Ac 14? 1513, Ro 16" etc.), ‘the disciples’ (oi μαθηταί, 
Ac 11% 1352 2099), ‘the saints’ (οἱ ἅγιοι, Ro 16%, 
1 Co 161, Eph 118 etc.), ‘the faithful’ (οἱ πιστοί, Ac 
10%, 1 Ti 45:12, ‘the elect’ (οἱ ἐκλεκτοί, Mt 9422, 
Mk 13”, 2 Ti 2,1 P 1), ‘the way’ (ἡ ὁδός, Ae 9? 
19°* 23 24), but never ‘Christians.’ In the only 
passage in which this is apparently not true (1 P 
416. ‘asa Christian’ is parallel with ‘as a thief,’ 
‘as a murderer,’ which shows that the writer is 
speaking for the moment from the point of view 
of the heathen persecutor. St. Paul (Ac 26%) 
seems even to avoid using the name ‘Christian,’ 
which Agrippa had employed, and to substitute 
for it the periphrasis τοιοῦτος ὁποῖος καὶ ἐγώ εἶμι. It 
is not probable, then, that we must look to Chris- 
tians themselves for the invention of this title. 

(6) Nor is it much more probable that the Jews 
invented it. The only direct name by which they call 


the Christians in NT is that of Natwpatu,‘Nazarenes’ 
(Ac 245). Elsewhere they speak of them as ἡ αἵρεσις 


αὕτη, ‘this sect’ (26. 9852, cf. 2474). On one occa- 
gion, indeed, we find the word in the mouth of 
the Jewish king Agrippa (Ac 26%), But Agrippa 
had spent a great part of his life in Rom. circles, 
and was speaking on this occasion at Czesarea 
before a Rom. audience. It is too much then to 
infer from this passage that the word ‘ Christian ’ 
was in use among the Jews. On the other hand, 
there is a strong ἃ priori improbability that the 
Jews, even in irony, would call the new scct 
‘followers of the Messiah, the Anointed One’ (ὁ 
Χριστός). 

(6) More probably it is to the heathen populace 
of Antioch that we must look for the origin of the 
name. It was amongst the populace (‘vulgus,’ in 
loe. cit.) that Tacitus’ attention was drawn to the 
word in Rome. It was (next to the Jews) the 
heathen populace whose notice was first attracted 
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by the Christians. And their notice was attracted 
to them as the preachers of one Christos. This 
name was always on their lips. It was the name 
in which they were baptized (Ac 238 816 10%, Ja 27 ἢ). 
It is not surprising, then, that the Antiochenes, 
hearing that this Christos had been alive not more 
than fifteen years before, should call his followers the 
Χριστιανοί. We must, however, leave room for the 
possibility that the word may have originated in 
the Latin-speaking suite of the leqatus, 1.6. in the 
official class, though not necessarily as an official 
name. Though we hear of nothing which would 
bring the Christians prominently before this class 
in Antioch, as happened in other towns, yet, in our 
complete ignorance of the relations between the 
Christians and this official class in Antioch at the 
time, this might easily be the case without our 
knowing anything of it. 

Ill. Harly spread of the name.—We must be on 
our guard against overestimating the attention 
which the Christian body attracted in Antioch at 
the time when the name wasinvented. The ὄχλος 
ἱκανός, ‘much people,’ of Ac 11% might be almost 
unnoticeable in so large a metropolis as Antioch, 
and the arrival of another new teaching would 
easily escape observation in a great centre of 
thought, where all the religions of the world jostled 
with one another. St. Luke, writing at a time 
when the name had become famous, assigns to its 
origin an importance reflected from its later 
history. He is writing also from within the 
Christian circle, to which tlle name would be 
familiar long before its application became general. 
But though confined, it may be, in its beginnings 
to that quarter of the city where the Christians 
had settled, it must have spread very quickly 
beyond Antioch to all parts of the empire whither 
Christianity had made its way. Less than twenty 
years after its birth we hear it mentioned in the 
Rom. official circle at Czesarea as a familiar word, 
whose signification was too well known for it to 
need introduction or explanation (Ac 26°). A year 
or two later it is in common use among the popu- 
lace of Rome (Tac. doe. cit.), and not far from the 
same date St. Luke indirectly implies that the 
name has become famous (11%), St Peter, writing 
probably between 64-67 from Rome to the Christian 
communities in Asia Minor (1 P 5® 11), assumes 
that it is quite well known over all that district 
(2b, 41°), From the correspondence between the 
younger Pliny and the emperor Trajan in 112-113 
we find that it is by that time equally familiar 
to members of the official bodies in Rome and 
Bithynia. Finally, in the Ignatian Epp., written in 
the first or at the beg. of the second decade of the 
2nd cent., we find for the first time that the Chris- 
tians have accepted the name and use it amongst 
themselves (6.0. ph. 114, Rom. 3, Polycarp 7). 

IV. Stgnificanee of the name.—St. Luke evidently 
wishes to connect the origin of the name with the 
final departure of Christianity from merely Jewish 
ideals and the dawning consciousness of this fact 
in the Geutile mind. It is then fair to ask, ‘ What 
were the distinctive marks of the new sect to those 
who first used the word Christian?’ If it did not 
originate as a sarcastic jeu Wesprit, it very soon 
came to be used with a contemptuous signification. 
It occurs with an implication of scorn in the 
mouth of Agrippa, ‘With but little persuasion 
thou wouldest fain make me a Christian’ (Ac 2678). 


* Many editors take this passage as a direct allusion to the 
name ‘Christian.’ The expression τὸ ovojec τινος ἐπί τινα 
καλεῖν is ἃ Hebraism which occurs many times in the LXX. The 
Ileb. equivalent denotes that the person whose name is ‘ called 
over’ a thing possesses the rights of ownership in it. See esp. 
28 1228. ‘Lest I take the city, and my name be called upon it’ 
(RVm), and the note of Driver, ad loc (Heb. Text of Sam.). 
The allusion in Ja 27 is, then, more correctly referred to 
baptisin in the name of Christ (see Mayor, Hp. of St. James, ad 
loc.). See also art. Cau. 
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From 1 P we learn that in heathen mouths ‘ Chris- 
tian’ was practically equivalent to ‘malefactor’ 
(4:5. 38, cf, 2 316), What were the reasons for this 
pees and contempt? They were perhaps mainly 
our. 

(a) The object of the Christians’ worship was a 
crucified man, ‘unto Jews a stumbling-block, and 
unto Gentiles foolishness’ (1 Co 1%). Compare 
the contempt expressed in the Palatine grallito, 
probably of the 2ud cent., representing a Christian 
worshipping a crucified man with an ass’s head. 

(ὁ) The Christians themselves were ‘not many 
wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble’ (7.78), but ‘base’ and ‘despised’ (2b.%). 
Many of them were slaves (Eph 6°, Col 3°, 1 P 2”, 
1 Co 721). 

(c) There was much in heathen social life 
which, even if innocent in itself, suggested associa- 
tious offensive to Christian scruples (1 P 4% 4, 1 Co 
81-33, Ro 141-33). Again, it must have caused many 
heart-burnings and domestic strifes when the new 
religion made its way into familics. Hence arose 
the hatred of Christians as morose and unsociable 
Puritans. 

(2) Besides merely holding aloof from heathen 
society, Christians were fearlessly outspoken in 
condeinnation of its vices and idolatry (Eph 2’? 
415 Ro 118-52), The secret cousciousness that such 
condemnation was not at bottom unfounded, em- 
bittered the heathen world still more against its 
self-constituted censors. From this hatred it was 
but a short step to the fabrication of slanders 
(1 P 2! 33%), and sucli charges found a shadow of 
support in the mystery with which the Christians 
invested their acts of worship. At the same time 
the proofs of their world-wide organization gave 
them the aspect of a secret society banded together 
against the religion and manners of the day. 

Somewhat later in the corrupted form ‘ Chres- 
tianus’ the Apologists applied the word to 
themselves as the ‘good ’ (χρηστοί. The word 
Χριστός, though known to the Greeks as an ad- 
jective, was not used as a proper name except to 
translate the Hebrew ‘ Messiah.’ Χρηστός, on the 
other hand, was a tolerably familiar name. Hence 
arose the corruption (probably towards the middle 
of 2nd cent.) into Χρηστιανοί. Suetonius (Claud. 25) 
uses ‘Chrestus’ for ‘Christus’; but there is no 
evidence that he connected the name with ‘ Chris- 
tiani,’ which appears (Nero, 16) without any variant 
reading ‘Chrestiani.’ It appears as ‘ Christiani’ 
also in Tacitus and Pliny (doc. cit.). Justin Martyr 
plays on the double name (Ap. i. 55 A), ὅσον γε 
ἐκ τοῦ ὀνόματος τοὺς κατηγοροῦντας μᾶλλον κολάζειν 
ὀφείλετε. Χριστιανοὶ γὰρ εἶναι κατηγορούμεθα᾽ τὸ δὲ 
χρηστὸν μισεῖσθαι οὐ δίκαιον. Cf. Tert. Ap. 3, ‘cum 
et perperam Chrestianus pronuntiatur a vobis 
(nam nec nominis certa est notitia penes vos) de 
suavitate et benignitate compositum est.’ 
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CHRISTOLOGY.— The purpose of this article 
is to reproduce the conception of Himself and of 
His relation to God left by Christ in the minds 
of His earliest followers ; and then to estimate the 
truth and worth of this conception. For this 
inquiry, we fortunately have, in the NT, abund- 
ant materials. We there find various, and in 
great part independent, witnesses speaking to us 
from the first and second gencrations of the fol- 
lowers of Christ, and comprising some who stood 
in close relation to Him. 

i. 1. The undisputed and well-attested genuine- 


ness of some of the Epistles of St. Paul, and the 
probable genuineness of the others, make these the 
best starting-point for our inquiry. For in them 
we have a secure platform on which we may stand 
firnily, and from which we can survey the entire 
evidence. We shall then consider the Synoptic 
cease and the writings attributed to the Apostle 
ohn. 

Throughout his Epistles we notice the profound 
reverence with which St. Paul bows before Christ as 
in the presence of One incomparably greater than 
himself or the greatest of men. There is no com- 
parison of Christ with other men, and_no trace of 
iamiliarity, or of that sense of equality, which no 
differences of rank or ability can altogether efface.” 
But there is everywhere a recognition of the 
honour of being a servant, or indeed a slave, of so 
glorious a Master. 

St. Paul speaks of Christ, e.g. in Ro 1’ 5%, 
1 Co 1°, Gal 43, as the Son of God, using this term 
as a title of honour distinguishing Him even from 
the adopted sons of God. In Ro 8’, and again 
in v.*2, he calls Him God’s own Son whom He sent 
into the world and gave up on belhialf of us all. 
This last passage suggests a comparison witli a 
human father who gives up to peril or death his 
own son to save others who are not his sons. And 
this comparison dominates the whole teaching 
of St. Paul and of the NT about the death of 
Christ. It implies that Christ is the Son of God 
in a sense not shared by other men. Now the word 
son suggests derivation of one person from another. 
And the term Son of God given to Christ as a 
mark of honour, distinguishing Him from all others, 
suggests irresistibly that He is derived from the 
Father, but in a manner differing in kind from 
that by which we sprang from the Creator’s 
hands. 

In Ro 3% St. Paul teaches that God gave up 
Christ to die in order to harmonise with His own 
justice the justification of those who believe in 
Christ. This implies, not only that among a race 
of sinners Christ is sinless, but that in moral 
worth He is equal to the whole race for which He 
died. In Ro 58 Christ is contrasted with 
Adam as the second and greater Head of the race. 
This gives to Him a unique superiority to all the 
generations of men. 

In Ro 916 we read that ‘God will judge the 
secret things of men through Jesus Christ’ ; and in 
2Co 5 St. Paul writes that himself and all others 
‘must needs appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ.’ Similar teaching is attributed to St. Paul 
in an address recorded in Ac 17%. In 1 Th 41 
we read that at the voice of Christ the dead will 
rise; and in Ph 37! that by His mighty power 
He will transform the lowly bodies of His servants 
into the likeness of His own glorious body. 

In Col 110, a document which we ra | accept 
with complete confidence as written by St. Paul, we 
read that in Christ, and through His agency, and 
for Him, all things, even the successive ranks of 
angels, were created; that He is earlier than all 
things ; and that in Him all things have their unity, 
or ‘stand together.’ 

All this proves decisively that, in the eyes of the 
pupil of Gamaliel, the Carpenter of Nazareth stood 
infinitely above men and angels, in a position of 
unique ene and unique nearness to God. This 
must be accepted as well-attested historical fact. 

2. We turn now to another group of documents 
differing widely from the Epistles of St. Paul, the 
Synoptic Gospels. These were accepted without 
a shadow of doubt in the latter part of the 2nd 
cent. all round the Mediterranean as written by 
the Apostle Matthew, and by Mark and Luke, 
friends of apostles. The First Gospel, as the 
farthest removed from the theological staudpoint 
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of St. Paul, is specially valuable in the inquiry 
before us. 

Throughout the Synoptic Gospels we find Christ 
making for Himself claims corresponding to the 
homage constantly paid to Him in the Epistles of 
St. Paul. In Mt 517 the young Teacher from Naza- 
reth announces that He has come, not to annul 
the law and the prophets, but to complete and 
fulfil. In ch. 11% He asserts that He alone and 
those taught by Him know God. 116 calls to Him- 
self all the weary and heavy-laden, and promises 
to give them rest by laying upon them His yoke. 
Yet He speaks of Himself as meek and lowly of 
heart. And no one resents these strange assertions 
as involving undue assumption. 

As in the Epistles of St. Paul, so in the Synoptic 
ea Christ is called, in a special sense, the Son 
of God. This title is given to Him by a voice from 
heaven at His baptism, in Mt 3”, Mk 17, Lk 37; 
and His claim to it is the question at issue in His 
temptation. The same august title 15, as narrated in 
Mt 1616, given to Him by St. Peter, and is accepted 
by Christ at an important turning-point of His 
teaching. Its meaning is expounded by Christ in 
the Parable of the Vineyard in Mt 21*-4!, Mk 
12), Lk 20°16; where, after the ill-treatment of 
his servants, the master sends his son, thinking 
that, whatever the vinedressers have done to them, 
they will reverence him. Christ here claims to be 
as much above the prophets of the Old Covenant, 
above Moses and Isaiah and John the Baptist, as 
the master’s son is above the highest of his ser- 
vants. The same contrast is found in He 3° §, 
where Moses is called a faithful servant in the 
household, and Christ a Son over the household. 
That this comparison is found in these four docu- 
ments, one of them so different from the others, 
reveals its firm place in the thought of the apos- 
tolic Church. It implies clearly that, to the 
writer’s thought, Christ’s relation to God, in virtue 
of His derivation from Him, differs in kind from 
that of even the greatest of men. 

As recognised by St. Paul, but more conspicu- 
ously, Christ claims in Mt 7*** 13% 1627 2531-46, and 
in the parallel passages, that in the great day He 
will sit upon a throne and pronounce judgment on 
all men; while the angels do His bidding as His 
servants, This teaching raises Christ as much 
above the rest of mankind as the judge who sits in 
dignity on the bench is above the criminal who 
stands at the bar. 

3. Another marked type of NT teaching is found 
in the Fourth Gospel, which a unanimous tradi- 
tion, reaching back to the 2nd cent., and supported 
by powerful internal evidence, attributes to the 
beloved Apostle John. In it we have teaching of 
Christ given, apparently, not as in the Synoptic 
Gospels to the many, but to a favoured few, and 
of the utmost value. 

Christ is here represented as making for Him- 
self claims practically the same as those recorded 
in the Synoptic Gospels. In Jn 757: 8. He bids all 
the thirsty to come to Him and drink; and de- 
clares that they who believe in Him shall them- 
selves become fountains of living water. He calls 
Himself in 812 9° ‘ the light of the world’; and in 
1011. 16 «the good Shepherd ’ of the ‘ one flock.’ In 
10° He asserts, “1 and the Tather are one.’ In 
11” Tle calls Himself ‘the Resurrection and the 
Life’ ; and in 14° claims to be the only way through 
which men can coine to God. 

In close harmony with the Epistles of St. Paul 
and the Synoptic Gospels, Christ speaks of Himself 
in Jn 5% 9 114 as the Son of God. The same title 
is in ch. 153. # given to Him by the Baptist and by 
Nathanael. 
only-begotten Son. The same term is found in 
1 Jn 4°, and a similar one in Jn 113 28, 


In ch. 83.18.18 Christ claims to be the | 


In Jn 5” Christ asserts that ‘the Father has 
given all the judgment to the Son, in order that 
all men may honour the Son according as the 
honour the Father’; and that an ‘hour cometh 
when all that are in the graves will hear his voice 
and will go forth, they who have done the good 
things to a resurrection of life, and they who have 
done the bad things to a resurrection of judgment.’ 

In Jn 10° 518 the enemies of Christ assert that 
by speaking of God as His ‘own Father,’ Christ 
was making Himself God, or equal to God. This 
equality is involved in 5" ‘whatever things he 
does, these also the Son does in like manner’; in 
14° ‘he that hath seen me hath seen the Father,’ 
and in ch. 16% ‘all things, so many as the Father 
hath, are mine.’ 

In close harmony with Col 115, we read in Jn 1° 
‘all things through his agency came into being, 
and apart from him came into being nothing which 
hath come into being.’ This careful repetition of 
a word denoting to begin to be isa marked contrast 
to v.! ‘in the beginning was the Word.’ So ν.}0 
‘the world through his agency came into being.’ 

In Jn 20%, in view of the pierced hands and side 
of the Risen One, Thomas accosts Him as ‘my 
Lord and my God.’ This supreme honour Christ 
accepts. It is given to Him, in express words, by 
the evangelist in Jn 1’, where we read ‘the Word 
was God.’ The assertion immediately following, 
that through His agency all things were made, 
compels us to accept this term as involving the 
infinite attributes of deity. 

Similar honour is paid to Christ in the Book of 
Revelation. In Rev 5° we see Him in the midst 
of the throne as a slain lamb, an object of worship 
and lofty praise to those nearest the throne, and 
to every creature in heaven and earth and sea. 
Yet the interpreter angel twice (1010 22°) refuses 
worship from ᾿ ohn, saying, ‘ worship God.’ 

ii. It is now evident that throughout the various 
documeuts and types of thought contained in NT 
we have one harmonious picture of the dignity of 
Christ. In the Epistles of St. Paul we noticed the 
profound reverence with which he bowed before 
Christ as in the presence of One far greater than 
himself or the greatest of men, and we found a 
complete counterpart to this reverence in the lofty 
claims which in each of the four Gospels He is 
recorded to have made for Himself. In all these 
documents the title Son of God is claimed by 
Christ, or is given to Him, as atitle of unique 
dignity, aud as noting a unique relation to God. 
The meaning of this title is determined by the 
Parable of the Vineyard recorded in each of the 
Synoptic Gospels, by the term only-begotten Son 
in the Fourth Gospel and in the Ist Ep. of St. 
John, by St. Paul’s appeal to the love of God 
manifested in the gift of His own Son to save men, 
and by the contrast in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
between Moses, a faithful servant, and Christ the 
Sonof God. This agreement, in writers so various, 
leaves no room to doubt that, as matter of historical 
fact, this title, and in this sense, was actually 
given to Christ by His earliest followers. It is 
equally clear that they looked upon Him as the 
designated Judge of the world. We have also seen 
that the two greatest writcrs of NT looked upon 
Christ as earlier than the universe, and as the 
Agent through whom it was created. One writer 
gives to Ifim the supreme title God, and records 
His own earher acceptance of the same. 

iii. In this harmonious account, by various writers, 
of the dignity of Christ we notice marks of develop- 
ment. In the Synoptic Gospels we find it in its 
most rudimentary form; in the Epistles of St. Paul 
it is more fully developed ; in the Fourth Gospel 
the development is complete. Even within the 
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Gospel, we notice development. In 1 Co 85 we 
read of ‘one Lord, through whom are all things’ ; 
and in Col 116. 117 written in the mature thought of 
St. Paul’s first imprisonment, we read that the 
Son existed before all creatures, and that through 
His agency even the successive ranks of angels 
were created,—a thought much in advance of any- 
thing in his earlier Epistles. Very much in 
advance of Christ’s teaching about Himself before 
His death, are the exclamation of Thomas, and 
ae assertion of the evangelist that ‘the Word was 
od. 

It is worthy of note that this development 
proceeds always on the same lines, that whatever 
we read about Christ in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and indeed in the Fourth Gospel, is either a 
necessary inference from the teaching of Christ 
about Himself in the First Gospel, or is needful in 
order to give to that teaching unity and intelli- 
gibility. Between the accounts of the dignity of 
Christ given by the different writers of Ν᾽ there 
is no contradiction. They differ only in their 
degree of definiteness and completeness. Indeed 
there is much greater difference between Mt 19?” 
and 28 and between Jn 1! and 14% than between 
the teaching of the First Gospel, taken as a whole, 
and that of the Fourth. 

Possibly, the more fully developed teaching of the 
Epistles of St. Paul and of the Fourth Gospel about 
the Son of God may, in its literary form, have 
been influenccd by Gentile modes of thought and 
expression. Certainly, St. Paul’s modes of thought 
and expression were moulded by his Gentile sur- 
roundings. But the complete harmony of all NT 
writers about the Son of God, and the infinite gulf 
which separates their teaching from all other earlier 
or contemporary teaching, leave no room for sub- 
stantial contributions from sources external to 
Israel. Contemporary Greek or Oriental thought 
does little or nothing to elucidate the teaching of 
NT about the Son of God. 

iv. The teaching adduced and expounded above 
involves a new and definite conception of God. For 
the assertions of Christ in the NT are equivalent 
to a claim to share with the Father the infinite 
attributes of deity ; and the contrast between Him 
who was with God in the beginning and the 
universe which sprang into being by His agency, 
suggests irresistibly that, whereas even the bright 
ones of heaven began to be, He exists, as a person 
distinct from the Father, from eternity. 

Faint indications in the OT of a plurality of 
persons in the Godhead have been pointed out. 
But they are dim and uncertain. The definite and 
complex and yet harmonious conception of God, 
which underlies the teaching about Christ of the 
various writers of NT, is altogether different 
from every conception of God set forth in the 
entire literature of the world, except so far as 
later literature has been moulded by Christian 
teaching. It is a matter of simple historical fact 
that the N’'T embodies a complete revolution in 
man’s thought about God. 

This new and complex metaphysical conception 
of God has survived to our day, and has been in all 
ages the deep conviction of an immense majority 
of the followers of Christ, and esp. of nearly all 
those who have done most to spread His name and 
influence. We hear much about theological 
differences between contending Churches and 
schools of Christian thought. Far more wonder- 
ful than these differences is the agreement of the 
mass of the servants of Christ about the dignity 
of their Master, and about Tis relation to God. 

Of this agreement, the various Creeds and 
Confessions of the various Churches are decisive 
proof. The so-ealled Nicene Creed is accepted by 
both Greek and Roman Churches, and even by the 


Armenian Church, which rejected the subsequent 
Definition of Chalcedon. Even this wide agree- 
ment is not the whole. While rejecting much of 
the teaching of the Church of Rome, the German 
and Swiss and προ. Reformers clung tenaciously 
to the doctrine of the Son of God embodied in the 
Nicene Creed. It is to-day the deep conviction of 
both Anglicans and Nonconformists in England 
and of the various Churches in America. In other 
words, the remarkable agreement of the various 
writers of NT about the dignity of Christ finds a 
complete counterpart in the wonderful agreement 
of an immense majority of His followers in all 
ages and nations. 

v. Of these well-attested historical facts, only 
three explanations are possible. 

It may be suggested that Christ was Himself in 
error. If so, the greatest religious teacher the 
world ever knew, the author of a religious impulse 
which has changed and raised human thought and 
life, was in deep error touching the nature of God 
and touching His own relation to God; and His 
error has been shared by nearly all those who have 
done most for the religious life of men. If this be 
so, the Light of the World was, and they to whom 
He has been the Light of Life are, in deep dark- 
ness. So absurd a suggestion is not worthy of a 
moment’s consideration. 

The only remaining alternative is either that 
Christ is in very truth what the various writers of 
NT represent Him as claiming to be, and being, 
or that His immediate followers, those who gained 
for Him the homage of succeeding ages, and 
through whom He became the Saviour of the 
world, misunderstood altogether the teaching of 
their Master about Himself and about God, and 
made for Him, and represented Him as making 
for Himself, claims which He would have rejected 
with horror as blasphemous. This hypothesis 
requires us to believe that the various and very 
different writers of NT, including a friend and 
colleague of the murderers of Christ, fell into the 
same error, and adopted the same complicated 
metaphysical conception of God therein involved. 
Nay, more. It requires us to believe that this 
error survived the theological conflicts of later 
days, and is now the deep and cherished, but mis- 
taken, conviction of nearly all those who have done 
most to spread the name of Christ and the Dless- 
ings of Christianity. This is the easiest alternative 
open to those who reject the harmonious teaching 
of the NT about Christ and the historic faith of 
the Church of Christ. 

vi. One more difhiculty remains. Not afew intelli- 
cent and educated men who pay homage to Christ 
as the greatest of men refuse to accept as correct 
the portrait of Him given in NT. If this portrait 
be incorrect, these men have detected an ancient 
and serious error, and have restored to the civilised 
world the true conception of God. We expect to 
see in them as a fruit of their important discovery 
some moral and spiritual superiority to those who 
are still held fast by the great delusion. We look 
in vain. They who deny the divinity of Christ 
have done very little to carry the gospel to the 
heathen, to rescue the perishing at home, or to help 
forward the spiritual life of men. 

On the other hand, if the confident belief of the 
apostles and of the mass of Christians in all ages 
be correct, the facts of modern Christendom are 
explained. If Christ be the only-begotten Son of 
God, Ilis birth was by far the greatest event in the 
history of our race, and Himsclf infinitely greater 
than the greatest of men. We wonder not that 
His advent was a new era in human thought and 
in history, and that the Christian nations enjoy 
to-day a position of unique superiority to all others. 

The precise relation of the Son to the Father 
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belongs to the domain of systematic doctrinal 
theology. The various yet harmonious teaching 
of NT implies that the Son is, in a real and 
glorious sense, equal to, yet personally distinct 
from, subordinate to, and one with, the Father. 
But this mysterious subject hes beyond the scope 
of this article. 

It has been sufficient for our purpose to show 
that the various and very different writers of NT 
give one harmonious account of the dignity of 
Christ and of His relation to God, that this con- 
ception has been in all ages the deep conviction of 
the mass of His followers, and that this remarkable 
unanimity, ancicnt and modern, can be explained 
only by the truth of the conviction so widespread 
and so firm. 

This important result of our examination of 
documentary evidence receives wonderful con- 
firmation from the direct inward moral and 
spiritual effects of the doctrine expounded above. 
In all ages the vision of the Son of God, divine yet 
human, has been a powerful stimulus to every kind 
of excellence, an encouragement in conflict, a Joy 
in sorrow, and the Light of Life under the shadow 
of death. The moral helpfulness of this vision is 
a sure witness that the vision itself is an appre- 
hension of objective reality. J. AGAR BEET, 


CHRONICLES, I. and II.—Postrion IN CANON.— 
The name Chronicles is given, in the English Bible, 
to two books written in historical form, which 
immediately follow 1 and 2 Kings. In the LAX 
their position is the same. ‘This arrangement is 
due to similarity of contents. Heb. MSSplace them, 
as one book, in the third division of OT, Aéthibhim 
(53:53), the Writings (Hagiographa), either at the 
beginning (so in the Massoretic lists and in Spanish 
MSS) or at the end (so in the Talmud, Baba 
bathra 13b-15, usually in German MSS, and from 
these in printed Heb. Bibles), rarcly in some other 
position (e.g. third, after Dn and Ezr, Kennicott 
30; itis not probable that Jerome (Prol. Galeat.) 
had MSS authority for placing it third from the 
end, followed by Ezr and Est). Its position, 
whether prefixed or affixed to the other Hagio- 
grapha, is probably due to the late date at which 
canonical authority was ascribed to it. Exactly 
when this occurred we cannot say. The historian 
Eupolemus (6. B.C. 150) seems to have known, not 
merely the Heb. tcxt, but the LXX translation 
of Ch, so that it appears to have been reckoned in 
the Canon not much after B.c. 200, at latest (Euseb. 
Prep. Evang. ix. 33, 34, cf. 2 Ch 2?" ; Freudenthal, 
Alex. Polyhistor, 108, 119, cited by Schiirer, HJP 
I. 111. pp. 162, 204). 

Unity.—lIt is evident that the two Books of Ch 
are really one. The narrative is continuous, and 
the division due only to convenience, like the 
modern division of a book into volumes. Like the 
division of S and K, it was made in Alexandria 
prior to our oldest MSS of LXX, passed through 
the LXX into the Vulg. and the modern versions, 
including the Eng., appeared in Heb. in the printed 
text of the Bomberg Bible (1521), and is now 
customary in printed Heb. Bibles. The Books of 
Ezr and Neh form a continuation of the same 
work, by the same hand, and might with pro- 
priety be entitled 3 Chronicles, or ineluded under 
the one name of Chronicles (see EZRA AND 
NEHEMIAH). 

NAME.—The name of Chronicles in Hebrew is 
Dibhéré Mayydmim (Ὁ ὩΣ 5131), a phrase occurring 
frequently in Kk and Ch with the meaning annals, 
or records of such and such a king (lit. the acts of 
the days of, etc.). The LXX (followed by the 
Vulg.) adopted the name Ta ἸΠαραλειπόμενα, of 
doubtful meaning; the usual interpretation is of 
things passed over, by Sam. and Kings, but this 


does not explain the present tense of the participle. 
The Eng. name Chronicles is a fairly good trans- 
lation of the Heb. name. It can be traced back to 
Jerome (Prologus Galeat.; introduction prefixed 
to his trans. of S and K): ‘Septimus [liber] Dabre 
Ajamim (m7 237), id est verba dierum, quod 
significantius Χρονικόν totius divine histori pos- 
sumusappellare. Quiliber apud nos Παραλειπομένων 
primus et secundus inscribitur’ (Migne, Hicron., 
ed. Vallarsi, ix. 554). 

CONTENTS.—The period embraced in Ch extends 
from Adam to the Lestoration of the Jews under 
Cyrus. 

(1) 1 Ch 1-9 contain chiefly genealogies (begin- 
ning ‘Adain, Scth, Enosh’), coming down through 
Noah’s sons, and then particularly through the 
line of Shem to Esau and Israel and their sons, 
with their descendants. The last twelve vv. of 
ch. 1 contain a list of Edomitish kings and chiefs. 
In the various genealogies many problems arise, 
due in part to defective text, in part to lack of 
completeness in the tables, in part to a confusion 
between names of persons and names of places and 
peoples. brief narratives, from various periods, 
are interspersed among the genealogies (e.g. 2°8 
49. 10. 39-43 5 10. 18-22. 25. =). The last genealogy in this 
collection, 9°44 (repeated, with some dillerences, 
from 8.5. 38), makes a kind of transition to the 
following section. 

(2)a. 1 Ch 10-29 are concerned with David’s 
reign, the introduction being the last battle and 
the death of Saul (ch. 10), and the conclusion the 
accession of Solomon (23! 285% 297"#-), 6. 2 Ch 1-9 
are devoted to Solomon’s reign. 6. 2 Ch 10-36 
contain the history of the kingdom of Judah down 
to the fall of Jerus., with the division of the 
kingdonis as preface, and the Restoration-edict of 
Cyrus as appendix, or, more exactly, as intro- 
duction to the history of the Restoration and the 
early Jewish community given in Ezr-Neh. (On 
the parallels, see below.) 

STYLE.—The style of Ch is strongly marked. 
The genealogical lists, the religious interests, and 
the edifying tendency of the author (see below) of 
themselves impart a certain tone to it; thus there 
is often comparative brevity and lack of precision 
in describing external affairs,—even such important 
ones as the templc-building, Sennacherib’s invasion, 
and the fall of Jerus.,—while pedigrees, speeches, 
and matters relating to ritual are given at length. 
Other essential features of it are a peculiar vocabu- 
lary, peculiar syntactical habits, and noteworthy 
idiosyncrasies in phraseology (see esp. Driver, LOL 
502 ff., and C. C. Torrey, Hzra-Nehemiah). 

The following words and phrases occur (in Heb.) 
only in Ch (inel. Ezr-Neh), and in writings certainly 
still later (Est, Dn, Ec, Ps-titles)* : 

1. os howbeit, but, 1 2Ch 14 19? 337, Ezr 108; 
also Dn 101: 3, 

2. maas ceccer, | 2Ch 30! δ, Neh 2% 8.9 62-17 15... also 
Est 090. 29 

3. ἽΝ purple, | 2 Ch 91 (Heb. v.*), cf. Aram. 
any Dn 5% 10. %;_the more common Heb. 032 Ν is 
most frequently late, and occurs in 2 Ch 2! 34, 

4, nisas lands, as a designation of the territory 
of Israel, 1 2 Ch 15°; this territory is certainly 
included (if not solely designated) in Ezr 3° (text 
dub.) 9+ 211, Neh 1038 (Heb. v.%); even Ν᾽ nisax 
1 Ch 133; sam nisqy 2 Ch 1138, Syter cand τοῖς nis yada 
2 Ch 34%, (The pl. form mynx is chiefly late in all 
senses. } 

5, yi2, p2 byssus, f 1 Ch 431 15°7 (but emend after 
26> G5), 20h 2) (Hebs v.77) 3) 515: also: Est 1°. Ὁ 
occurs also ΜΉ Ezk 97} but del. @ Cornill. 


*In this art. the sign ἢ indicates that αἵ] the passages are 
cited in which a particular word or phrase occurs. G=Gr, 
version of LXX. @L=Lucian’s recension. %=Syr. version 
(Peshitta), W=Vulgate. 
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6. m2 spoil, [ 2 Ch 14% 2518 984, Tizr 97, Neh 44 
(Heb. 338): also Dn 11% 8, Est 91% 15. 16, 

7. 12 slalled εὐ le Oh tom vot 2 (2, 
2 Ch 34!" (other kindred meanings are chiefly late). 

8. nvita fortresses, 1 2 Ch 1713 274. 

9. ona chosen, f 1 Ch 7% 972 16%; 
6:5. 
10. 5551 drachme, 1 Ezr 2°=Neh 77, Neh 
fo 2 (Heb, 7s coum |) 1 Ch 2975 zr 6°", 

11. wn midrash, 1 2 Ch 13° 24°", 

12. ya how? f1Ch 1313; also Dn 1017 (cf. Aram.). 

13. mab νη praise J”, of technical Levitical 
function, f 1 Ch 16426 23° 99 253, ὁ Ch 518-18 9019 2930 
3071, ef. 1 Ch 29%, 2 Ch 202, Ezr 34-4; mar dba 
t Ezr 3!, Neh 518; $59 abs., 71 Ch 235, 2 Ch 79 814 


minaid., f Neh 


Dn 107, 

18. agin=royal power, 1 2 Ch 12} 26"; also Dn 11?. 

19. mig joy, 11 Ch 167’, Neh 8. 

20. xdn be sick, 1 2 Ch 1013 (usually 799). 

21. oy bn sufferings, 1 2 Ch 24% (abnd, sickness, 
occurs 1 Pr 18:5, 2 Ch 21"). 

22, πρ πο division, cowrse (of Levitical and priestly 
organization), 1 1 Ch 23° 941 61-12-19 97. 1. 2, ἃ. 4.4.4, 
5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. 15 98). 13. an 2 Ch 511 914. 14 238 
312. 2.15. 16. 17 354. ἸῸΝ Neh l 136. 

23. “Ion=pious deeds (of men), 7 2 Ch 8253 35%, 
Neh 13". 

24. ὑπὸ knowledge, 2 Ch 1%1-123 also Dn 14? 
and (= mind, thought), Ee 10”. 

25. ora ov=day by day (for earlier ov ov), 7 2 Ch 
307, Ezr 34, Neh 88; ava ovd 2 Ch 9411; ova oirnyd 
1 Ch 122; ova ov 213 2 Ch 818; ova ΟἿ" πο» Ezr 34, 

26. wmnn be genealogically enrolled, 11 Ch 483 
51. 1.11 75.7.9. 40 91.22 9 Gh 19/5 3116.17. 1819 Bzy 962 — 
Neh 793, Ezr 8):3, Neh 75. 

27. jo: Hiph. use the right hand, 1 1 Ch 12%. 

28. 2199 bemantled, 1 1 Ch 1557 (cf. prob. Aram. 
xbaqp mantle). 

29. via3 footstool, 1 2 Ch 918 (cf. NH, Aram.). 

30. 5x3, ΠΕ oversee, direct; overseer, director, 
ΠῚ Ch 155: 234, 2 Ch 2? 38 (Heb. νον, τὺ} iar 
38:9. also in titles of Pss 4. 5. 6. 8. 9. 11. 12. 13. 14. 
18. 19. 20. 21. 22. 31. 36. 39. 40. 41. 42. 44. 45. 46. 
4). 40, 51]. 52. 53. 54. δῦ. 56, Simon δ. 00. 01. Οὐ 
64. 65. 66. 67. 68. 69. 70. 75. 76. 77. 80. 81, 84. 85. 
88. 109. 139. 140; also in title Hab 3”. 

31. ὃ jm=submit, yield to, 1 2Ch 308; nnn 2 m= 
id., 1 Ch 29%; wyind ov jm=give their pledge that 
they would send away, Fizr 10"; 9 29 75} set the heart 
to (do) a thing, etc., 71 Ch 22! 2 Ch 111%, Dn 10”, 
Ἐπ 123-17 721 99-16, 

32. Toyn = appoint, institute, establish (priests, 
Levites, prophets, ete.), f 1: ΟΝ 65: (Hebs ν.15) 151: 1 
174, 2 Ch 812 98 1115-22 19% 8 2021 955 305 312 338 352, 
Ezr 38, Neh 67 7% 123! 138 (ef. 10%); 
111}. 18. 14, 

33. (oD, TOY, Dy) oy-dy DY stand on his stand- 
ing, 1.6. in his place, ete., 7 2 Ch 8016 34%! 35°, Neh 
1311. also Dn 818 10!!; with op for τὸν Neh 93; 
without vb. Neh 87. 

34, abynb=exceedingly, 7 1 Ch 14? 22° 2317 293. 25, 
2 Ch 1} 162 17!2 2019 268 344. 

35. md wy control (= possess) power, be able, 1 sq. 
ὃ inf. 1 Ch 29", 2 Ch 2° (Heb. v.*); sq. ὃ subst. 2 Ch 
299+ abs. 2 Ch 13%; also abs. Dn 10%! and (πεν 
yimn nya) 118; wy alone=have power, be able, 1 2Ch 
142, sq. > inf. 2031, 

36. once cymbals, 11 Ch 138 15'® 19. 8 165. 42 25)-6, 
2 Ch 5! 18 99-5, Ezr 310, Neh 1277. 

37. vay he-goat, 1 2 Ch 29%, Ezr 8%; also Dn 8° δ: 
θ. 21 (Aram. 79¥). 


also Dn 


38. Ww, “Wy of priests and Levites:— onda ‘Wy 
12 Ch 364, Ezr 82-29 (+o 5m) 105; ond t 1 Ch 
15%, ‘on ay v.15, 2 Ch 359; ef. wy of chief musician, 
oo 15” (also ow osa 1 wip ty 24°, and wap iw Is 

28), ; 

39. THM), ow, and (Ezr 2%—Neh 79) ninnvin, 
singer(s), 11 Ch 6® (Heb. v.18) 93411 t. Ch; Ezr 
Ω4]. 65. 70 —Neh 744. 67. (ΩΣ Ezr 7? 1053, Neh (2 ae ta 
Neh. 

40. ww alabaster, 11 Ch 29? (cf. vy, 1 Est 16,Ca 515). 

41. onyIw porters, gate-men, of temple, etc., a 
sacred function, ἢ 1 Ch 917419 +t. Ch; Ezr 2! 70= 
Neh 745. 73, Ezr 77104, Neh 71+7t. Neh. (The word 
occurs elsewhere only 2 S 18%—but rd. προσ, see 
Driver—and 2 K 7) of porter of a city and a 
palace.) 


The following exilic and post-exilic words and 
phrases are, in the meanings given, characteristic 
of Chronicles, although not exclusively so :— 

1. mm possession, 1 Ch 738 92, 2 Ch 1114 311, Neh 
11°; also Ezk 44°: 84 14 ὑ. Ezr, Ps 28, Gn 178+43 ὑ. 
Gn, Lv, Nu, Dt, Jos (511 ΕἸ. 

2. 13 Niph. f 2 Ch 2671; also Is 538, Ps 88%, and 
(in different senses) Ezk 37", La 353, Est 23. 

3. 91} common-land, 1 Ch δ16 6 (Heb. v.) +40 t. 
1 Ch 6, 13°, 2 Ch 1143129; also Ezk 45? 4815-17 and 
Nu 35%? +57, Jos 142 217 +55 (or 59, if vv.34 97 belong 
to MT) t. Jos 21 (all P). 

4. 01a footstool, 11 Ch 28°; also Is 66!, La 91, 
Ps 99° 110! 1397. 

5. wap nvin holy adornment, t 1 Ch 1659: ΡΒ 969, 
2 Ch 207!; also Ps 29? (post-exil. ἢ). 

6. pox=great number, 71 Ch 298, 2 Ch 1173 311; 
also Jer 49% (v. also infr.). 

7. p kind, sort, 7 2 Ch 164, Ps 1448, 

8. pai refine, Pu. refined, 1 Ch 9818 291; also Is 255, 
Ps 127; Pi. refine, Mal 3°; Qal id. Job 28! 3677. 

9. anu Pi. purify, 2 Ch 9015 1615. ὉΠ aoe 
13°; also Ezk 39”, Job 3771, Mal 3°; and esp. 
make or pronounce clean, ceremonially, Ezk 4855, 
Lv 13°+15 t. P, Neh 12%; morally, Ezk 24+3 ἐς 
κι, Lv 16” (P), Mal 33, Ps 514, Jer 33°; Hithp. 
purify oneself, 2 Ch 30%, Ezr 6, Neh 12° 10 
also Gn 35? (RP), Nu 8’, Jos 22!", ef. Lv 14% 7 8. 11. 14. 
17. 18, 19. 25. 28.29.31 (411 P), Is 0017, aqnn purifying, 
f 1 Ch 2378, 2 Ch 30% Neh 12"; also Ezk 4476, Ly 
124-5 13% 3 14% 2 32 1519 Nu 6? (all Ε); Π  ΓΠΉ 
ally pure, clean, 1 Ch 9817, 2 Ch 3! 9" 13"; also 
Zec 355, Job 28%, Ezk 36%, Ex 25"+30 t τ ΠῚ 
(311 011} 

10. mu overspread, overlay, f 1 Ch 294; also Ezk 
1310. 11. 12. 14. 15. 15 Aa Lv 14:13. 43. 48. 

11. wy, vay = according to the guidance of, 
1 Ch 2553. 5.5.6. 9 Ch 2318 2618 9677) Har ὅθ Ὁ 
emo 38:19. 

12. aa Hithp.=give thanks, in ritual worship, 
12 Ch 307 ;=confess, Ezr 101, Neh 1° 9**> also τα 
167126*, Nu 57 (all P or H), Dn 9%” (v. also infra 

13. niin generations, 1 Ch 1539 57 7% 4-9 928 99. 3. 
2671; also Ru 418, Gn 5!+28 t. Gn, Ex, Nu (all P). 

14. ana writing, | 1 Ch 28%, 2 Ch 2!' (Heb. τ 
354, Ezr 28= Neh 7%, Ezr 47; also Ezk 13°, Dn 107, 
Est 7122 312. 14 48 88. 9. 9. 13 927, 

15. bya commit a trespass, 1 Ch 27 5% 1018, 2 Ch 
122 2616. 18 9819. 22 996 307 364, Ezr 102, Neh 13 1377; 
also Ezk 14°+6 t. Ezk, Lv 5%+11 t. Lv, Nu, Dt, 
Jos (all P), Pr 1619. 5yp trespass, 1 Ch 9! 1018, 2 Ch 
9819 9919 3319 36144 Ezr 95. 4 108 also Ezk 1418. t. 
Ezk, Lv 54+11 t. Lv, Nu, Jos (all P), Dn 9’, Job 
2134 (esp. frequent as cogn. acc. with 29). 

16. 01x υὖϑ coll.=persons, f 1 Ch 57; also Ezk 
2713, Nu 315: 40. 46 (P); in Gn 9 (P) oyy7 wai=life of 
man, 

17. 293 Niph. be cxpressed by name, f 1 Ch 1251] 
(Baer 33) 161, 2 Ch 28% 314, Ezr 8” y"also Nu 117 (ΕἸ 

18. 7oy=rise (for earlier op, 1 Ch 204 211, Ezr 2° 
~Neh 7%, Neh 8°; also Dn 822% 2 1011 113. 3. 4. 7. 14. 
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20.21.31 101 Est 413, cf. transition to this usage 
Hzkee of. 

10 ΠΡ wcst, 71 Ch 775 1916 9618-18-99 Ch 32% 
334+ also Is 43° 59, Dn 85, Ps 75° (Heb. ν.) 103?” 
1073. 

20. Sy ma snp ara the fear of J” came upon, 1 2Ch 
144 (IIeb. v.33) 1710 197 202 (Οὐ sop; ef. 752 ma 
-by jans-ny 1 Ch 14/7); elsewhere “by “v ἼπΠ8 $5318 117, 
Job 13", and so of fear of men, or undefined fear, 
π 115 Est 8117 92-8, 

21. bap receive, f 1 Ch 1218 9111. 2 Ch 2915. 22, ΤΩΖΥ 
830 Pr 19%, Job 210.10 Est 44 973-27. Snpn=be in 
front of (cf. Aram. 532) Ex 26° 3613 (P). 

99, may ΨΝῚ of heads of families, | 1 Ch 7! 
G6. 10, 13, 38 09. 33. 34 [519 939. 24 O46. 81 G21. 26.32 971 9 Ch 
12 198 232 9012, Ezr 15 282 312 423 gt 1016. Neh 77 7 
815 19% 22-23. also Ex 6%, Nu 31% 327 361.1. Jos 1 
1051 211-1 (all P). 

23. νῦν Hiph. display wickedness, do wickedly, 
(2 Ch 20° 22", Neh 9*; also Job 34!2, Ps 106°, Dn 9° 
1155 1010 

24, nby weapon, 1 2 Ch 23! 325, Neh 417:38 (Heb. 
ine) also sop ao” 3615, Jl 2°, cf. 2d.=shoot, 
sprout, Ca 438, 

25. *nyny hear me (in beginning a spcech), f 1 Ch 
Ge Cir 13* 15 20” 281) 29°: also Gn 23° (hear us), 
vv.® 1-13.15 (411 P), 


The following occur occasionally in pre-exilic 
literature, but are especially characteristic of 
Chronicles :— 

1, 728=promise or command sq. inf. 2 8 24%, 
Zales. butesp. 1. Ch 9111 27% ὁ Ch 1% 14 917 
2971. 27. 30 314-11 3531, Neh 915; also Dn, Est, ete. 

2. awy=guilt, wrong-doing, Am 813 (in concrete 
ese out esp... Ch 21°, 2 Chi 2118 2910. 10. 18. 1s ὅς 
Ezr 9% 7. 13.15 1910.19. also Ps 69°, Lv 4° 576 (P), also 
(in another sense) Ly 5*4 (P), 9916 (H). 

3. odya m2 house of God, 1 Ch 911: 13. 6 + (52 times 
in Ch, Ezr, Neh); of sanctuary at Shiloh, Jg 1893, 

4. wa=troop, of divisions of army, Mic 414 
(doubtful date), but esp. 1 Ch 74, 2 Ch 259: 1 13 961), 
cf. Job 29% (of a marauding band it is both early 
and late). 

1} 70 ηδοΣ, 2S (2° *=) Ch 17)? 21 1 Ch 
2911; also Ps 712! 145 3.6. Est 14 6? 102, 

6. ma wiaseek J” in prayer and worship, Am 5* 6, 
Flos 1013, Is 912 etc., but esp. 1 Ch 289, 2 Ch 1919 
14*7(Tleb, νν.3.6}1 3.15 1612 299965, Ps 1054=1 Ch 16"; 
o'a>N(a) γι Ὁ Ch 193 26° 8019. mind war) Chi2oy, 2 Chi 
1518 203, Ezr 62; orndxd '3 2 Ch 174 312) 343, Ezr 42. 

7. poa=multitude, Je 47,15 141% etc.; but also 
Bon 13° [410 20712 108 32 = also Ezk, Dn (ν. 
also swpr.). 

8. ξεν enraged, f 2 Ch 26919; Ay rage, f 2 Ch 
16” 289; also (poet.) Is 30”, Mic 7°, Pr 1913, and 
(raging of sea) Jon 1, 

9. 119 locust, grasshopper, Nu 13° (JE), but esp. 
2 Ch 713, Lv 11°7(P), [5 40%, Ee 125, 

10. win calendar month, merely numbered (not 
named), 1 K 12%, Jer 1° ete., esp. 1 Ch 12% 
D7 3. 4, δ. 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. 15. Ω Ch Oo 12 t. 2 Ch, ΤΥ 
110 ὑ, Ezr, Neh 77 8% 14, Ezk 24! 8391, Lv 16°9+ 
oft. P, Hag 118, Zee 1! 713, Est 3}? ete. 

ienjn=—seer, Am 71", Mic 3’ ete, 2S 24"=1 Ch 
219, δα esp, 1 Ch 255 29", 2 Ch 9° 1916 102 9925. 80 
3318. 19 9515. 

12, pin Hithp.=strengthen oneself, 1 S 308 (‘nna 
mma), 25 0, 1 K 20", but esp. 2 Ch 11 12!* 1321 17! 
214 23) 25" 278, 158 (=take courage), Ezr 7% (=gain 
strength); also Dn 10” (2d.); =put forth one’s 
strength, Gn 483, Nu 13° (both JE), Je 20", 18 42, 
2 Ὁ. 1012, but also 1 Ch 19%, 2 Ch 323 (x also 
supr.). 

13. aqskn clarion, as sacred instrument, f 2 IX 


124, but esp. (for use by priests only) 1 Ch 138 
1516 24. 28 16,6. 45. 9 Ch 51213. 13 1312.14 9998 9926. 27. 28 


Ezr 3, Neh 1241; also Ps 98% and Νὰ 10% 4 δ: 6. | 


7. 8.9.10 316 (all P); ὅπ vb. denom. Pi. and Hiph. 
sound a clarion, 1 Ch 1553, 2 Ch 513. 18 76 1314 99-8, 

14. 51: Hiph.=praise, of ritual worship, 28 22° 
=Ps 18°=108"; also Is 124 251, but esp. Ps (67 t.) 
and 1 Ch 16% 1. 8. 81, 35. 41 9330 O53 9913, 2 Ch 538 75: 6 
Bdge ol lize “oe New 1100 1951. 00. atin inane 
Oyeniig, ΔἸ 5,90 ΟἿ᾽ 294121 3318. aleo Ps, Jer, 
and P. 

15. up adj. right (hand), 1 K 6° 78, 2 Kk 111} 
vso lk ΣΤ ΞΟ Ch 3! Nerve, 2 Cli 4° 23° Bzk 46 
end, 47>) Ex 297433 4. Ρ, 

10: 3 Hiph.scivp, prepare, eve. 2 5 5, 11 24 
etc., but esp. 1 Ch 14? 287, 2 Ch 12) 175+36 t. Ch. 

17. 012 gather, 1 Is 28*° (Hithp.), but also 1 Ch 
205 ΝΕ 19. also Hzk 22°) 39" Ps 351 1477, Het 
418° Bg 28:26 35, 

18. yia Niph. be humble, humbled, humble onesclf, 
ts 7. Τ Ίς 9159 etc, but csp. | ΟΝ τ, 2 Ch 5% 
125. 7. 1. 12 1318 3011 3950 3215. 19. 23. 23 34:1. 27 36)2 . Hiph. 
humble, subdue,t Jg 4%, Dt 93,2 5 8!=1 Ch 18), 
also 1 Ch 17 ὦ Ch 28": also Is 25°, Job 40: Ps 
515 107: 

19. 1: αὐ τε οογιϑεογαέο, Jeg 115:13,.} K 1338. but also 
1. ΟἿ᾽ 29°, 5 (Ν 13? 1055 2051: 4150 Τὔχιὶς 1959 and Hx 
2841 299. 29. 88, 35 3059. Τὴν 838 1633 211, Nu 88 (all P). 

20. mabp kingdom, reign, Nu 241 (JE), 1 S 9051, 
1 1 21 but esp.el Ch 114-37 το Ἐν, Bz it. Ὁ 
71 81, Neh 9* 12%; Est 17+25 t. Est, Dn 1!+15 t. 
Ὧπ, ea) δ ik s,s ba er. 

21. 133 Hithp. offer (oneself) willingly, tf Jg δ5.9 
(in war), but esp. (in sacred gifts and services) 1 Ch 
OOS. 6. 9. 9. 14. 17. τς Ω Ch 1118, Ezr 16 68 oF Neh 112, 

22, uy help, of divine assistance, 1 S 713, Gn 495 
Εἴο,, but esp.ebrs and 1] (1{1215 15%) 2. Chiat 
(Heb. ν. Ὁ) 1551: 25? 267 325. 

23. 22) Wy riches and honour, 11 K 913, but esp. 
1 π 9015 302 Ch 14 17° shoe; also Pr 332.85, 


Hei". 
24. 345 abundantly, 1 K 107=2 Ch 115-- 951, and 
esp. ] Ch 438 12% O95. 3.4.5. 8 14.15 Ω02. 21. 2 Ch 9 (Heb. 


v.98) 418 91.9 1123 1415 (Heb. v.44) 159 168 175 181-2 90-5 
2.11. bgt ἘΝ ον σέ 273 2935 305. 13. 24 31 3095. ὩΣ Neh 055. also 
Zee 1414, 


There are also classes of peculiarities in Ch, 
many of them syntactical; ¢.g. omission of the 
relative ; --a for the relative ; 1%) yy and other 
such repetitions with }, in a distributive sense ; 
mon and other temporal inf. phrases at beginning 
of sentence (for older mi>22 "πὴ, etc.) ; and particu- 
larly the use of prepositions :—? δ. wf. with cir- 
cumstantial force, at the end of sentences, as 1 Ch 
1s ete. be. nf. denoting purpose, etc. ; ? as the 
accusative sign after a verbal suffix, e.g. 1 Ch 5°, 
and without a preceding suffix 2 Ch 26"; ov 12% 
inva f 1 Ch 167, 2 ΟἹ 815 31%; pxb=without, e.g. 1 Ch 
994,29 Ch 142; xbb=without t 2 Ch 15% 33; ὑπὺ-ε- 
wholly, namely, e.g. 1 Ch 13! ete. ; > and (oft.) τὺ, 
carrying on another preposition (1157, oy, etc.), or 
introducing a nominative 1 Ch 2676 28}. 21 295: the 
curious combination 72), in πὐ δ ξοῦ {1 Ch 1618, and 
05 ¢ 2 Ch 30; the frequent and noteworthy bay 
before both verbs and nouns, e.g. 1 Ch 28”, 2 Ch 1613 
9016. 5 of accompaniment, without a verb, 1 Ch 166 
etc.; 2 before adverbs, e.g. osnpa 2 Ch 29°; and 
others (see esp. Driver, LOT 504-506). 


The peculiar and often anomalous phraseology 
of Ch, which is apparent in every chapter, may 
be further illustrated by the following specimens 
chosen almost at random :— 

1 Ch 1013 says that (Saul died...) because he 
did not obey J”s command, and because he made 
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heartily join with you,’ in Heb. thus: o> by bem 
amo 335, lit. ‘I will have a heart toward you for 
unitedness.’ 

2338 yx ἡ; Ὁ 336) o'”759 25] ODD AAMT man), 
z.e. (refined gold) for the pattern of the chariot, 
(viz.) the cherubim (viz. of) gold (making them, 
notice Ὁ) to spreading out and covering over the 
ark, ete. 

2819 Saya by voto toa ba, the whole by a writing 
from the hand of J” upon me hath he taught. 

2930 a) ΝΟ ΟΣ nay awe oA and the times 
(2.6. experiences) which have passed over him and 
over Israel, etc. 

2 Ch 11% os jioq Sywn, and he sought a crowd of 
wives (but rd. perh.’3 077 3i7"), so F, Perles, Anel. 47). 

15% 8h) atin aa εὐον nas cabs 85> Sinem oar ony 
:min, and long was Israel without a true God, 
ane without a priest as teacher, and without 
a law. 

16? yx ody ogab-ny pinnnd, to show himself strong 
in helping those whose heart is perfect toward 
him (7x omitted before 0355). 

217? ora oy) Vp nXy nyo} ODD ony πὴ, ὅ.6. and it 
came to pass after some days, even about the time 
of the outgoing of the end of two years. 

DATE.—(1) he peculiarities of language already 
noted give an overwhelming presumption in favour 
of a very late date for Ch. (2) Specific evidence 
appears—(a) 1 Ch 3*4 where Anani is named accord- 
ing to MT in the 6th generation after Zerubbabel, 
or about B.c. 350; (G&, followed by SP, makes 
Anani the 11th from Zerubbabel, or about B.c. 
250-200); probably also (2) the expressions ‘ king- 
dom of Persia,’ ‘king of Persia,’ 2 Ch 367 * 2, 
if, as is likely, these expressions were used to dis- 
tinguish the Persian rulers, not from the Semitic 
Babylonian, but from the later Greek (note the 
absence of this expression in the contemporary 
references of Neh 2! 514 13°; also 11%-* etc.). (8) 
Further specific evidence appears in Ezr-Neh,— 
originally one work with Ch—(a) the terminus 
a quo is given Neh 13° ‘the 32nd year of Artax- 
erxes’=B.C. 433; (ὁ) Jaddua, Neh 12", is 6th high 

riest aiter Joshua (Hag 1" 15 9, Zec 34% 6:32 01) 

liashib, 3rd in this list, was a contemporary of 
Nehemiah (Neh 3! 1328); Josephus, Ané. XI. 
viii. 4, names Jaddua, as high priest in the time of 
Alexander the Great, B.c. 333; (c) Darius III. 
(Codomannus) reigned B.C. 336-332, and his reign 
(‘Darius the Persian’) is mentioned Neh 12”; (d) 
on ‘the Persian’ (/.c.), and ‘king of Persia,’ Ezr 
(1 1. 2) 18 37 48. 5. δ. 1. 24 614 7, ef. 2 (6) supra ; (e) late 
words and constructions, evident Aramaic influ- 
ence in the language, and extended Aramaic 

assages (Ezr 48:23 51-618 712-26) On the other 

and, if Eupolemus knew the LXX translation of 
Ch (cf. POSITION IN CANON, supr.), the original 
must have had canonical authority not much later 
than B.C. 200. From all these indications it is 
safe to say that Ch was not composed before B.c. 
το, and may have been composed as late as B.C. 
200. 

PARALLELS. 


1 Ch 11 4=Gn 53-22 (condensed by omitting chrono] notes). 
15-22= Gn 102-29 (on. Gn 109-12), 
12427 Gn 1110-26 (condensed by omitting chronol. notes). 
123=Gn 213 etc., and 1615 etc. (condensed). 
129-31 = Gn 2513b-16a, 
182. 33= Gn 252. 3a. 4, 
134=Gn 2519-26 | eure 
135-54—= Gn 3610-43 (condensed) 
21. 2-- Gn 3523-26 (condensed). 
23-5=Gn 4612, with additions from Gn 38 ; cf. Nu 2619-21, 
28.7, cf. Jos 71, 1 Καὶ 431, 
28 has no ||. 
29:12, cf. Ru 419-22 (to Jesse). 
213-17, cf. 1 Καὶ 166-13, 2 5 218 1725, 
218-24 descendants of Caleb, no {. 
225-41 9 Jerahmeel, no ff. evidently toa 
242-49 further sons of Caleb, no |. large extent 
250-55 descendants of Caleb’s son Hur, no jl. } geogr. names. 
81-8 David’s children=2 Καὶ 329 513-16 131, 


These are 


1 Ch oo kings of Judah, descendants of Solomon, cf. 1 K 12- 
2 


317-24 descendants of Jehoiachin, ending with Anani, no |) 
(cf. Mt 112 from Jehoiachin to Zerubbabel). 

41-23 Judah’s descendants. Little ἢ (on ν.1 cf. Gn. 4612, 
Nu 2619-21), 

424 Simeon’s descendants, cf. Gn 4610, Ex 615, Nu 2612. 13, 

425-27 Simeon’s descendants, no [. 

428-33 a cities = Jos 192-8. 

434-43 3 descendants, and narrative about them, no jj. 

51-26 Reuben, Gad, and } Manasseh; on 53 οἵ. Gn 469, 
Nu 265. 6, 

61-3 (Heb. 527-29), Levi:—Aaron’s sons, cf. Gn 4611, Ex 616. 
18. 20. 23, Nu 32, 

6415 (Heb, 539-41), chief priests till fall of Jerus., no ἢ. 

616-53 (Heb. 61-37), Levitical genealogies, no {| (only occa- 
sional reff.). 

654-81 (Heb. 638-66), Levitical cities, cf. Jos 2110-39, 

71-5 Issachar, cf. Gn 4618, Nu 262%. 2, 

76-12 Benjamin, cf. Gn 4621, Nu 2688. 39, 

713 Naphtali, cf. Gn 4624, Nu 2648. 49, 

714-19 Manasseh, cf. Nu 2629-33, 

720-29 Ephraim, cf. Nu 2635.36, Jos 16, 

730-40 Asher, cf. Gn 4617, Nu 2644. 45, 

81-40 Benjamin, incl. Saul’s descendants, through Jonathan ; 
cf. Gn 4621, Nu 2638.39, 1 Καὶ 1449.59, 2 Καὶ 28 44 912, 

91-34 Post-exilic families in Jerus. (some ἢ in Ezr and Neh). 

935-44 Saul’s family = 829-40 (some divergencies of detail). 

101-12 Saul’s last battle, and death=1 αὶ 311-18, 

1013.14 Moral reflection, no |). 

111-3 David, king at Hebron =2 8 51-3, 

114-9 David captures Jerusalem Ξε ἃ § 56-10, 

τ i heroes, cf. 2 S 23339 (additional name 
in Ch). 

121-22 David’s followers at Ziklag, no ||. 

1223-40 David’s king-makers, no |. 

131-14 Ark brought from Kiriath-jearim =2 § 61-1], 

141.2 Hiram and David=2 Καὶ 511. 12, 

148-7 David’s children in Jerusalem =2 § 513-16, 

145} David’s conquest of Philistines Ξε ῶ § 517-29, 

151-23 Ark brought to Jerusalem. 

1529 Michal’s contempt. oe 

161-6. 37-43 Sacrifices, Blessing of people, 8 ἃ 5 
Levitica] ministers of ark. xpanded). 

168-22= Ps 1051-15, 


1623-33 = Ps 961-13, 

1634. 35 — Pg 1061. 47. 48, 

171.2 David’s desire to build temple=2 Καὶ 71-3, 

173-15 Prophecy of Nathan=2 Καὶ 74-17, 

1716-27 David’s prayer and thanksgiving =2 § 718-29, 

181-13 David’s foreign conquests=2 § 81-14, 

1814-17 David’s internal rule=2 § 819-18, 

1 a David’s war with Ammon=2 S 101-19 1110 
12-31, 

204-8 David’s war with Philistines =2 S 2115-22, 

211-30 David’s numbering of people, and its penalty ; pur- 
chase of Ornan’s threshing-floor=2 § 241-29, 

221-19 David’s preparations for temple-building, no |. 

231 David appoints Solomon his successor, cf. 1 K 133-39, 

232-2734 David’s elaborate Levitical and ritual arrange- 
ments, incl, musical ; appointment of other officials, no jl. 

281-21 291-19 Further announcement by David of plans for 
temple, and of Solomon as his successor, no . 

2920.30 Accession of Solomon and death of David, cf. 1K 
133-39 911. 12, 


168-35 Psalm on the occasion :— 


2 Ch 11-18 Solomons reign; his sacrifice at Gibeon, cf. 1 K 
34-13 


114-17 Solomon’s reign; its splendour, etc., cf. 1 K 1026-29, 

2-4 Building of temple (and palace), cf. 1 K 5-7 (con- 
densed). 

51-14 Dedication of temple, cf. 1 K 81-11 (expanded). 

61-42 Prayer of Solomon=1 K 812-61 (yy,54-61 om, in Ch). 

71-11 Sacrifices, etc., cf. 1 K 862-66 (expanded). 

712-22 Solomon’s vision of J”, cf. 1 K 91-9, 

8. 9 Further glory of Sol.’s kingdom, cf. 1 K_ 910-28 191-25 
(many differences of detail); specifically 91-12, Queen of 
Sheba=1 K 101-13, 

921 Death of Solomon=1 K 11%. 

101-19 Accession of Rehoboam, and division of kingdom= 
1 K 121-20, 

111-23 Rehoboam’s reign, cf. 1 K 1221-24 1421-24 (expanded). 

121-16 Rehoboam and Shishak, cf. 1 K 1429-31, 

131-22 Abijah, and his war with Jeroboam, cf. 1 K 1514 
(expanded). 

14. 15 Asa, his reforms and success in war, cf. 1 K 15924 
(expanded). 

16 Asa’s apostasy, no fl. 

17 Jehoshaphat, his reforms and might, cf. 1 K 2241-44 
(expanded). 

18 Jehoshaphat’s alliance with Ahab=1 K 221-35. 50, 

19 Prophet’s rebuke for this alliance, no [. 

201-34 Jehoshaphat’s success against Moab, Ammon, and 
Edom, no [| (takes the place of 2 K 3427), 

2035-37 Jehoshaphat and ships of Tarshish, ef. 1 K 2248.49, 

21 Jehoram’s wicked reign, and disaster, cf. 2 IX 816-24 
(expanded). 

991-9 Ahaziah’s wicked reign, and disaster, cf. 2 K 825-29 
921-28, 

2910-12 Athaliah’s wicked reign, cf. 2 K 111%, 

231-21 Athaliah’s overthrow by Jehoiada, cf. 2 Καὶ 114-2¢ 
(expanded). 
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2 Ch 241-27 Joash’s reign, first good, then bad, cf. 2 K 121-21 


(expanded). 

251-28 Amaziah’s reign, first good, then bad, cf. 2 K 141-20 
(expanded). 

261-23 Uzziah’s reign, first good, then bad, cf. 2 K 1421.22 
151-7 (expanded). 


271-9 Jotham’s good reign, cf. 2 K 1532-38, 

281-27 Ahaz’s wicked reign, cf. 2 K 161-20 (expanded). 

291-36 Hezekiah’s good reign; reforms, cf. 2 Καὶ 1818 (ex- 
panded). 

301-27 Hezekiah’s passover, no ll, 

311-21 Hezekiah’s reforms, cont., no }. 

321-22 Sennacherib’s invasion, cf. 2 K 1813-87 191-37 (con- 
densed). 

3224 Hezekiah’s sickness, cf. 2 K 201-11 (condensed), 

3223. 25-33 Hezekiah’s pride; homage from others; death, 
ef. 2 KK 2012-21 (modified and condensed). 

331-20 Manasseh’s wicked reign, captivity, and repentance, 
ef. 2 K 211-18 (greatly modiiied). 

3321-25 Amon’s wicked reign, cf. 2 KK 2119-26, 

341-33 Josiah and his reforms, the law-book, etc., cf. 2K 
221-20 991-20, 24-28, 


351-19 Josiah’s passover, cf. 2 K 2321-23 (greatly expanded). 

3520-27 Josiah’s death, cf. 2 K 2329. 30 (expanded). 

361-3 Jehoahaz’s reign, cf. 2 K 2331-39, 

3648 Jehoiakim’s reign, cf. 2 K 2336.37 241-6 (condensed). 

369. 10 Jehoiachin’s reign, cf. 2 K 248-17 (condensed). 

3611-13 Zedekiah’s reign, cf. 2 IX 2418-20 251-7 (condensed) ; 
with v.12 cf. also Jer 371-2, 

361416 Moral reflections, no {{ (cf. 2 K 2450). 

3617-21 Fall of Jerus., cf 2 K 258-21 (condensed); with v.21 
cf. also Jer 259. 11.12 2910, 

3622. 23 Restoration-edict of Cyrus=Ezr 11-8a, no other f. 

Comparison.—A. The foregoing table shows at 
once, that while parts of Ch have no parallel in the 
earlier books, there are still larger portions of 
those books unrepresented in Ch. The following 
are such portions of Samuel and Kings :—1 5 1-380, 
2S 1-4. 9. 112-27 12)-% 13-90. 211-14 99, 231-7, 1 K 11-3 
21-9. 18-46 31-3. 16-28 41-34 13. 141-20 1525-34 16-21, 2 K le 
Ba Oa(chienyi, 10: 15. 155. 17. 257447 | They 
include (1) the entire activity of Samuel, and the 
reign of Saul (except the close) ; (2) David’s lament 
for Saul and Jonathan, his conflict with Ishbosheth, 
and dealings with Mephibosheth ; (3) the story of 
Uriah and Bathsheba; (4) the story of Amnon and 
Tamar, and Absalom’s flight and reeall; (5) 
Absalom’s rebellion and David’s exile; (6) the 
Psalm of 2 ὃ 22=Ps 18; (7) the ‘Last Words of 
David’ 23!-7; (8) the intrigues and struggles 
attending Solomon’s accession; (9) evidences of 
Solomon’s wisdom and poetic gifts ; (10) Solomon’s 
alliances with foreign women, and his idolatries in 
later life ; (11) his vexation by adversaries, includ- 
ing Jeroboam; (12) the entire history of the 
Northern Kingdom, after the division, exeept when 
the account of the Southern Kingdom makes 
necessary some mention of the Northern; (13) the 
governorship and murder of Gedaliah, after Jeru- 
salem’s fall; (14) the exile-life of Jehoiachin. 

B. Ch condenses also, in several places, and as a 
result gives statements with less precision than the 
earlier books. These passages are chronological 
(as in the genealogies 1 Ch 1), architectural (as in 
the case of the temple-building 2 Ch 2-4; the 
building of Solomon’s palace is not described at 
all), political (as Sennacherib’s invasion 2 Ch 321-22, 
the reigns of the last kings 2 Ch 36**), or humili- 
ating (Michal’s contempt 1 Ch 15%; sickness of 
Hezekiah 2 Ch 324; fall of Jerusalem 2 Ch 36!"-2! ; 
the same quality may partly account for the cases 
mentioned under the previous head). That Ch 
expands some political and military narratives is 
also true, and will be noticed below. Other narra- 
tives are modified in various ways, 6.6. the sacrifice 
by Solomon at Gibeon (2 Ch 1*°), the overthrow of 
Athaliah (2 Ch 23), and the reigns of Jehoram (2 Ch 
215-2), Ahaziah (2 Ch 22}-9), Joash (2 Ch 24), Ahaz 
(2 Ch 28), and Manasseh (2 Ch 331”); some of 
these will be noticed below under D. 

οι In those parts of Ch which have no parallel in 
S and K, as well as in Ch’s expansions and modi- 
fications of narratives occurring in them, certain 
definite interests are prominent:—(1) Moral 
reflections and explanations of calamities as 


divine judgments, 6.7. 1 Ch 10%, 2 Ch 364"; so 
Shishak’s invasion is explained 2 Ch 12°, and 
Jehoram’s misfortunes 2 Ch 9110. 16-19 ef, the ‘letter 
of Elijah the prophet’ vv.!*, and the wreck of 
ships at Ezion-geber 2 Ch 21%, and Amaziah’s 
defeat 2 Ch 251416 and Uzziah’s leprosy 2 Ch 
9616-21, and Josiah’s death 2 Ch 352-2"; (2) divine 
interpositions in war, 6.0. 2 Ch 13)- 16 141. 18 022%. 
(3) speeches and prophetic addresses, hortatory, 
didactic, etc. ; also prayers: 6.6. 1 Ch 225-8 23!” 
991-% 2 Ch 13422 147 151-7 167-9 19% 3 9-11 Ο05-13. 14-17 
911 16 (writing of Mhjalh) 257-2 9851: 29° 308? 
(decree of Hezekiah) 32% 8 3571; (4) matters connected 
with worship, including Levitical, ritual, and 
especially musical appointments, 6.0. 1 Ch 15. 16. 


(including the Psalm vv.***) 22-26. 28. 29, 2 Ch 
515. 13 71.3.6 Qld. 15 7713.14.16 198-15 178. 9 198-11 9019. 31, 58 
O22. 4. 6. 7. 8. 18. 19 245. 6.11 9616-20 2994. 5. 7. 12-36 40. 83], 
34°. 12. 18.30 351-19. 25. 9 peculiar case is 2 Ch 8" where 
Solomon’s wife, the daughter of Pharaoh, is 
brought to the house built for her because the 
house of David has become too holy by reason of 
the coming of the ark ; contrast 1 K 3! 7° 93, (On 
some additions of another kind, see below.) 

D. It remains for us to examine tlie parallel 
passages a little more closely, selecting some of 
those most important for purposes of comparison :— 


In some cases the agreement is close, almost exactly verbal, 
as 1 Ch 101-12=1 S 31, 2 Ch 91-9=1 K 101-10, 2 Ch 18=1 Καὶ 221-35 
(including the hlunder of v.28>), etc. In others thcre is im- 
portant divergence, 6.0. :— 

1. 1 Ch 65:15 (Heb. 529-41) gives the list of chief priests through 
Eleazar, son of Aaron 3 most of the chief priests known to Sam. 
and Kings do not appear in this list, viz. Eli 1S 19 239, Ahitub, 
Eli’s grandson (son of Phinehas) 1 8 143, Ahijah 1 S 148, and 
Ahimelech 212 229. 11. 20 etc, (both described as ‘son of Ahitub,’ 
and hence identified by Bertheau, Klost. ad. ; ‘ brothers,’ accord- 
ing to Kittel, Geseh. ii. 173, etc.), Abiathar, son of Ahimelech 18 
2220, who was deposed by Solomon 1 K 2%6f., Zadok, whom 
Solomon substituted, appears as 10th in Ch’s list, the son of an 
Ahitub, son of Amariah. Missing also are Jehoiada 2 IX 114 etc., 
and Urijah 2 K 161% etc. Azariah appears in Solomon’s time, but 
1 K 42 calls him son of Zadok, while in Ch he is son of Johanan; 
Hilkiah 2 K 224 ete. appears in Ch, and so does Seraiah 2 K 2518, 
These occasional agreements make the variations all the harder to 
explain. 1 Ch 242-3 makes Ahimelech a descendant of Aaron 
through his son Ithamar, and these and the following vv. make 
an attempt to satisfy their rival claims by recognising both in 
the temple service. 

2. 1 Ch 1319 explains the death of Uzzah as 28 67 does; but 
1 Ch 1518 gives a new reason, viz., because the Levites did not 
carry the ark. 

3. 1 Ch 20° Elhanan killed Lahmi, brother of Goliath ; but 28 
2119 he killed Goliath himself. 

4, 1 Ch 211 it is Satan that moves David to number Israel, in 
28 241 itis J”. 

5. 2 Ch 1ff- explains Solomon’s sacrifice at Gibeon by saying 
that the tent of meeting and the brazen altar were there (cf. 
1 Ch 2129); but 1 Καὶ 851. says that Sol. worshipped at the high 
places, and sacrificed at Gibeon because that was tbe great high 
place ; and v.15 speaks not only of his coming back to Jerus. 
(2 Ch 118), but also of his standing before the ark and sacrificing 
there, which Ch omits. 

6. 2 Ch 71.3 the sacrifices at the temple dedication are 
coe by fire from heaven ; there is nothing of this in 1 Καὶ 
δόσε, 

7. 2 Ch 712-22 and 1 K 91-9 both describe a second appearance 
of J” to Solomon ; but the language used by them differs, es). 
in the condensation of 1 Καὶ 91 and the insertion of vv.13-16 in 
Ch. 
8. 2 Ch 145 176 (cf. 193) commend both Asa and Jehoshaphat 
for removing the high places; but 1 K 1514 2243 tell us that 
these kings did not remove the high places (so also 2 Ch 1517 


9. 2 Ch 2085.36 says that Jehoshaphat allied himself with 
Ahaziah of Israel to make ships [for an expedition by sea 1 K 
2249]; but 1 K 2249 says that Ahaziah proposed the joint expe: 
dition, and Jehoshaphat refused. 

10. 2 Cb 206 says that they made ships at Ezion-geber to go 
to Tarshish (on the Mediterranean, not accessible from Ezion- 
geber); but 1 K 2248 simply speaks of Tarshish-ships (large 
sea-going vessels), and says they were destined for Ophir. 

11, 2 Ch 217 says ‘ J” would not destroy the house of David, 
because of the covenant,’ etc. ; but 2 K 819 says ‘J” would not 
destroy Judah for David his servant’s sake.’ 

12. 2 Ch 229 describes Jebu’s murder of Ahaziah thus: ‘ And 
he sought Ahaziah: and they caught him (for he was hid in 
Samaria) and brought him to Jehu: and when they had slain 
him, thcy buried him,’ etc. ; but according to 2 K_ 9g2lff. 
Ahaziah drove out from Jezreel with Joram to meet Jehu, fled 
on discovering the treachery, and was killed in his flight. He 
died at Megiddo, was brought by his servants to Jerusalem, 
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and buried there ‘in his sepulchre with his fathers in the city of 
David.’ 

13, 2 Ch 23 represents the overthrow of queen Athaliab tbus: 

Jehoiada and the captains of hundreds, and all the Levites in 
the cities of Judah, and the heads of families of the people, 
making ‘all the congregation,’ were gatbered at Jerus.,— 
Atbaliah being ignorant of it,—but while ν.8 says ‘all the con- 
gregation made a covenant with tbe king in tbe house of God,’ 
v.6 provides that only priests and ministering Levites be 
allowed to enter tbe temple, and then the king is proclaimed, 
and Athaliah slain; but 2 K 11, while agreeing as to the main 
facts, represents a secret conspiracy between Jehoiada and the 
captains of tbe foreign mercenaries who served as temple guard ; 
tbe meeting-place was the temple, into which tbe foreigners 
came and took their oath; the Levites, trained singers, burnt- 
offerings, law of Moses, etc., which appear in Ch, are all lacking 
in Κα. 
14. 2 Ch 2414, speaking of the collection for repairing the 
temple, under Jehoash of Judah, says, ‘they brought the rest 
of the money before the king and Jehoiada, whereof were 
made vessels for J’’s house’; but 2 K 1218 says that no 
vessels were made for J’’s house out of the proceeds of the 
collection. 

15. 2 Ch 242.17ff. makes Joash reign righteously ‘all the days 
of Jehoiada the priest,’ and after Jehoiada’s death apostatise ; 
but 2 K 122 says, ‘ And Jehoash did that which was right in the 
eyes of J’ all his days, (namely) wherein Jehoiada the priest 
instructed him,’ and K tells us nothing of any apostasy or 
wickedness, only criticising (v.3), as in other cases, the non- 
removal of the high places. oo 

16. 2 Ch 285-15 describes slaugbter and bondage inflicted on 
Judah by Pekab of Israel in the reign of Ahaz, which is not 
only unknown to 2 K 16 and Is 7, but is inconsistent with 2 Καὶ 
165, Ig 71. 4. ti. 

17. 2 Ch 2816ff. makes Abaz send to the king(s) of Assyria for 
aid against the Edomites and Philistines; but 2 K 167 expressly 
gays that it was against the kings of Aram and Israel. ; 

18. 2 Ch 2920.21 says that ‘Tilgath-pilneser king of Assyria 
came unto him, and distressed him, but strengthened hii not,’ 
and again: ‘he helped him not.’ With this2 K 169 is in contra- 
diction. 

19. 2 Ch 3311-19 represents Manasseh as bumbled and changed 
in heart by captivity, and as a reformer in the latter part of his 
reign. 2 K 21 knows nothing of this, paints him in colours 
wholly dark, and makes the fall of Jerus. a punisbment specifi- 
cally for Manasseh’s sins (cf. also Jer 154). 

20. 2 Ch 34 represents Josiah’s reforms as accomplished in 
his 12th year (v.%), and the law-book as discovered in his 18th 
year. 2 K 22. 23 represent the reforms as suggested and 
occasioned by the discovery of the law-book, and as occurring, 
like that discovery, in the 18th year of his reign. 


E. One peculiarity of Ch, which involves some 
discrepancies with the earlier books, is a fondness 
for large numbers, ¢.g. 1 Ch 18’ 1918 make David 
capture 7000 horsemen and slay 7000 chariotmen, 
over against 700 of cach in 28 84 1018; according 
to 1 Ch 21% David pays 600 shekels of gold for 
Ornan’s threshing-floor, according to 2 8 24°4 onl 
50 shekels of silver; 24 tribes, according to 1 Ch 
521, capture from the Hagrites 100,000 prisoners, 
50,000 camels, 250,000 sheep, and 2000 asses; 1 Ch 
12 represents that 339,000 men came to make David 
king; 1 Ch 22" says that David provided for the 
temple building 100,000 talents of gold (=4,911,000 
kilograms), and 1,000,000 talents of silver (=at 
least 33,660,000 kgs.); Shishak (2 Ch 2%) came 
with 1200 chariots, 60,000 horsemen, and_ people 
without number; 2 Ch 13*!7 makes Abijah, with 
400,000 men, fight against Jeroboai with 800,000, 
and kill 500,000 of them; Asa (2 Ch 148) had 
300,000 men of Judah and 280,000 of Benjamin; 
Zerah the Ethiopian, his opponent, had 1,000,000 
men and 300 chariots (2 Ch 14°); Amaziah (2 Ch 
255-6) had 300,000 soldiers of his own, and hired 
100,000 more from Israel; Azariah (2 Ch 261%) had 
an army of 307,500 men; Pekah (2 Ch 28° 8) killed 
120,000 Judsean warriors in one day, and carried 
off 200,000 captives. 

F. The combination of these various peculiarities 
of the author gives a very different aspect to the 
history from that found in the earlier books. The 
pre-royal time has only a genealogical interest for 
him. The beginning of the kingdom, the first 
reign, the attempts of Saul’s dynasty to maintain 
itself, are no concern of his. Practically, David is 
his first king. David and Solomon are kings of 
almost spotless excellence, and enjoy undisturbed 

rosperity. The ceremonial law of the Priests’ 

ode is recognised and observed by David, even 


before there is a temple. The service is stately 
and rich, After the division of the kingdom the 
ten tribes are not of importance enough to be 
mentioned, except incidentally. Interest is con- 
centrated on Judah and Jerusalem. All good 
Judean kings, trained in the law of one exclusive 
sanctuary, of course forbade the high places. Sins, 
when they do occur, are sternly punished by God, 
and public calamities are due to sins. Huge 
numbers give majesty and importance to many 
scenes, and to the (anedem in its continuous 
history, and central in that history is the hand of 
God, His temple, His solemn ordinances, His cere- 
monial and impressive worship. 

SourceEs.—lI. I’or 1 Ch 1-9 the sources are appar- 
ently genealogical lists in Gn, Ex, Nu, Jos, and 
(occasionally) $,—the relation between Ru 419: and 
1 Ch 998. is doubtful,—also other lists not found in 
the earlier canonical books. The latter is the 
case particularly in the latter half of 1 Ch 2, and 
in chs. 4. 6 aa the middle of 7 (see esp. Wellh. 
De gentibus, and Kittel). Only twice in these 
chapters is there reference to an earlier writing ; 
the first is in 1 Ch 5”, but whether this writing 
(or these writings, v. infr. I. 13) really served the 
Chronicler as a source is extremely doubtful 
(Kuenen, Ond.? i. 483); the second is in 1 Ch 9! 
(see below). 

The Psalm 1 Ch 168% ig made up of parts of 
three Psalms found in our Psalter (see PARALLELS, 
above). 

The question as to the origin of 2 Ch 367% % 
(Restoration-decree of Cyrus)=Ezr 1%, belongs 
rather to a discussion of Ezra-Nehemiah. 

Ch’s own references to earlier writings (with the 
exceptions noted above) are in the main part of 
the book, 1 Ch 10!-2 Ch 3671. 

II, Ch refers by name to the following works :— 

1. (a) The Book of the Kings of Judah and 
Israel, 2 Ch 16" 25% 9826. evidently Ξε (ὁ) The Book 
of the Kings of Israel and Jndah, 277 35°? 368. 

2. The Book of the Kings of Israel, 1 Ch 9! (so 
Bertheau, Keil, Oettli, Kautzsch, RV; (ἃ, Kuenen 
doubtfully. AV adds ‘and Judah,’ which otherwise 
is sub}. of following vb.). 

3. The Doings of the Kings of Israel (2 Ch 33% 
(for Manasseh). 

4, The Midrash οὗ the Book of Kings, 2 Ch 2451 
(for Joash). 

5. The Vision of Isaiah the Prophet, son of 
Amoz, in the Book of the Kings of Judah and 
Israel, 2 Ch 32%. 

6. The Words of Jehu, son of Hanani, which are 
taken up into the Book of the Kings of Israel, 
1 Ch 2053 (for Jehoshaphat). 

The following were probably of limited com- 
pass :— 

7. The Words of Samuel the Seer, and the 
Words of Nathan the Prophet, and the Words of 
Gad the Seer, 1 Ch 29”. 

8. The Words of Nathan the Prophet, and the 
Prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite, and the Vision 
of Iddo the Seer regarding Jeroboam, son of 
Nebat, 2 Ch 9”. 

9, The Words of Shemaiah the Prophet and of 
Iddo the Seer for reckoning by Genealogies, 
9.0 1| 1915; 

10. The Midrash of the Prophet Iddo, 2 Ch 13”. 

11. The rest of the Doings of Uzziah, first and 
last, did Isaiah the Prophet, son of Amoz, write, 
2 Cho. 

12. The Words of the Seers, 2 Ch 339 (cf. v.18; so 
Qx, Bertheau, Kautzsch; of Hozai, PD, Oettli, RV). 

The author refers also to— 

13. A genealogical enrolment in the days of 
Jotham and in the days of Jeroboam [II.], 1 Ch 5” 
(since these kings were not contemporary, are two 
lists referred to 3). 
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14. The Later Doings of David, 1 Ch 2957, 

15. The Chronicles (ὉΠ 5131) of king David, 
Ch 27". 

16. The Lamentations (a collection in which the 
lamentations over Josiah were included), 2 Ch 35”. 

But these are not all separate works. 1 (a) and 
(6) and 5 refer obviously to the same ; so probably 
do 2, 3, and 6; for although ‘Judah’ is not men- 
tioned in the title (except possibly in the case of 2), 
3 and 6 relate to kings of Judah, and the title is 
therefore presumably abbreviated. It is highly 
likely that 4 is another designation of the same 
work. The prophetic writings 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 
12 are possibly, though not demonstrably, sections 
of the same comprehensive book. If not, they are 
in any case of subordinate consequence. As to 
13-16 it is not clear that these have actually con- 
tributed anything to Ch; 16 certainly has not. 

It is true that the Chronicler explicitly appeals 
to none of the documents named as authorities for 
what he states, but only as repositories of (further) 
information. Nevertheless, it is probable that the 
Book of the Kings of Judah and Israel, cited 
under different names, is the main source of Ch. 
The many agreements with S and K prove that 
Ch used either these books or some work based on 
these. There is no evidence that it used the 
sources of S and K; these books must themselves 
have been known to the author, for they had long 
been in existence in his time, and the order and 
choice of material follow theirs to a large extent ; 
moreover, the matter which is peculiar to Ch 
shows the marked characteristics of the author’s 
style, in sharp contrast with those of the matter 
corresponding to that of Samuel and Kings; 
in particular, the following additional proofs 
show that Ch does not go behind them for its 
materials :— 

2 Ch 1517 2035 state that Asa and Jehoshaphat 
did not remove the high places. This is in conflict 
with the author’s own statements 14° 176 (ef. 19°), 
and is evidently due to unthinking imitation of his 
source. It appears 1 K 15 22%, and the agree- 
ment is almost verbal. ‘These statements, how- 
ever, certainly belong to the Deuteronomiec redac- 
tion, and not to the sources of Kings. 

Other passages common to Kings and Ch, which 
must be original with Kings (several of them 
Deuteronomic, and none from the sources) are 2 Ch 
1019--}1 K 12,2 Ch Q]7-8 1mb—9 K gl9. 20.22 9 Ch 
pee KC 115. (verbally), 2 Ch 28'=2 KK 16 
(verbally), 2 Ch 31 based on 2 K 181; cf. also 2 Ch 
pae—2 Kk 18 (substantially), 2 Ch 33%=2 K 915 
(verbally). 

A special class of passages consists of those 
which are appropriate in Sam. and lings, but 
have become unfitting or meaningless because of 
omissions by Ch :— 

1 Ch 14°? begins, ‘And David took yet more (sy) 
wives at Jerus.’=2 S 1518, although 2 § 37° to 
which τὸν refers, 1s omitted in Ch. 

1 Ch 901 ‘But David tarried at Jerus.’=2 § 111: 
it is in conflict with 1 Ch 20%; this is due to the 
omission of the story of Uriah and Bathsheba 
28 117-12", and of 12729 which tell of Joab’s 
summoning David. 

2Ch 8. (=1 K 95: 3! in part) mentions the 
daughter of Pharaoh ineidentally (not indeed 
with great respect) as Solomon’s wife, although 
1 K 3 78 are omitted. 

2 Ch 10? speaks of Jeroboam’s return from 
Egypt, ‘whither he had fled frem the presence of 
Solomon the king’=1 Καὶ 12?, although 1 K 1156: 
are omitted. 

2 Ch 10" refers specifically to Ahijah’s prophecy 
about Jeroboam =1 Κα 12!, although the prophecy 
itself, 1 IK 11°°-°9, is omitted. 

2 Ch 3218 specifies ‘the Jews’ speech’=2 K 1853, 


although 2 K 18”, which gives point to this detail, 
is omitted. 

Some of these passages are more cogent than 
others, but all are confirmatory of the position 
that our δ and K and nothing earlier (with possible 
exceptions noted below) underlie Ch in its narrative 
portions. 

It is, however, improb. that the Chronicler used 
these canonical books directly, as the chief source 
of his historical material. We have seen that his 
main interests are not political, and that he omits 
or greatly condenses inany matters which do not 
contribute much to his purposes. At the same time 
some of his material not found in S and Kis of a 
political and personal nature, ¢.g. the fortifications 
of Rehoboam, and his might and wisdom 2 Ch 
115.12. 17-23) Asa’s war with the Ethiopians 2 Ch 
14°45, Jehoshaphat’s war with Moab, Ammon, 
and Edom 2 Ch 20, Amaziah’s relations with his 
Israelitish mercenaries 2 Ch 25%) 13. Uzziah’s wars 
and buildings 2 Ch 26°), the successful invasion 
of Pekah 2 Ch 28°45, and of the Edomites and 
Philistines vv.!7- #8, Some of these narratives the 
Chronicler uses to point his own moral teachings, 
but it is most unlikely that he either invented 
them, or resorted to some special source for them ; 
they are not such as particularly appeal to him. 
Most likely, therefore, he found them in the 
document which was his main source for other 
matter, and, finding them, used them to enforce 
his religious views. This source was probably the 
Book of the Kings of Judah and Israel (see above), 
whicli was, in that case, based on our 8S and Κα, with 
additional matter of uncertain and probably varying 
value. Since the style of these additions (with a few 
minor exceptions) resembles that of the Chronicler, 
it may be that this Book of the Kings was produced 
in the school to which he belonged. The alternative 
is to suppose that he rewrote them. ‘That he at 
least retouched them is probable. How far the 
peculiar religious and ecclesiastical tone of Ch is 
due to this source we cannot tell, but the presence 
of the same in Ezr-Neh, which do not depend on 
this Book of the Kings, makes it clear that this 
tone was such as the Chronicler himself would 
produce, and probably it is, throughout, mainly 
due to him. 

HISTORICAL TRUSTWORTHINESS.—The late date 
of Ch presumably hinders it from being a historical 
witness of the first order. It could be so only if 
its sources were demonstrably such. But it has 
no sources certainly older than the canonical 5. and 
K; its chief source is probably much later. An 
interval of 250 or 300 years separates it from the 
last events recorded in K. In all cases of conflict, 
then (see the examples above), preference must be 
given toS and K. The obvious special interests of 
Ch also (sce above) are not to its advantage as a 
simple witness to facts. Intrinsic probability 
points the same way in many instances (see especl- 
ally Comparison D, Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13, 
16, 20, and Driver, Bertheau, Oettli, ete., on the 
passages); this holds true of the huge numbers 
of Ch as well. 

If this is so in the parallel narratives, it must 
be so likewise in those matters which we owe 
entirely to Ch. Some of these conflict with the 
known conrse of the history, e.g. the complete 
Levitical arrangements of David and his successors ; 
others are in themselves most unlikely, 6.0. 
Amaziah’s dealings with Israelitish mercenaries. 
It is plain that the character of Ch’s testimony, 
when we can coutrol it by parallel accounts, is not 
such as to give us reason to depend on it with 
security when it stands alone. Perhaps it does not 
enlarge our stock of historical matter beyond that 
given in S and K. We cannot say absolutely 
that it does not; 6.9. Rehoboam’s buildings, 
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Uzziah’s buildings and wars, Hezekiah’s water- 
works, Manasseh’s captivity, etc., may be in part, 
or altogether, stated accurately, aud to some of 
them a certain degree of probability attaches (ef. 
Kittel), but on the unsupported evidence of Ch we 
cannot be sure of them. It is not certain whether 
his source derived them from other documents or 
from tradition, and we cannot tell with positive- 
ness how far they are trustworthy. This uncertainty 
passes over into Ch itself. Its main value 1105 in 
another direction. (On the Restoration-edict of 
Cyrus, see Kosters, Het Herstel van Israél, 1894, 
and art. EZRA AND NEHEMIAH.) 

CHARACTER OF THE CHRONICLER.—It would be 
most unjust to call the Chronicler a falsifier. He 
shows himself, on the contrary, as a man of great 
sincerity and moral earnestness. Even if falsifica- 
tion had, in his time, when his conception of the 
history was widely accepted, had any sufficient 
motive, he would have been incapable of it. His 
view of the past is that of a son of his own age, in 
whom the historical imagination had not been 
largely developed. The Pent. had long been com- 
Peete and its latest code had a firm grasp on the 
ives and the minds of the people, and on his own. 
He did not conceive of a time, since the kingdom 
began, when it was otherwise. He was almost 
certainly a Levite, and probably a musician. He 
was trained in the law, and knew its religious 
power. God was near His people in it, God Him- 
self enforced it. Membership in God’s people was 
to him a great privilege, and genealogies that 
assured it, of great importance. These habits and 
convictions, the result of inheritance and of train- 
ing, determined his mode of writing history. David 
and Solomon he idealised, presenting strongly and 
without much qualification those sides of their 
character which appealed to him, and depicting 
the religion of their time according to what seemed 
to him the necessary conditions of righteousness. 
The Northern Kingdom, as apostate, was of little 
interest for him. The history of the Southern 
Kingdom was his concern mainly because it was 
ecclesiastical history—‘ Ecclesiastical Chronicle of 
Jerusalem’ Reuss has called it (ef. Literature 
below). God was watching and judging it on the 
basis of His complete law; it fell at last because 
‘all the chief of the priests, and the people, trans- 
gressed very much after all the abominations of 
the heathen; and polluted the house of J”,’ and 
when they were rebuked ‘mocked the messengers 
of God, and despised his words, and misused his 
prophets’ (2 Ch 36!416), The whole conception of 
the history was not that of a mere individual, but 
that of an age, from which the individual could 
not separate himself, 

VALUE OF CHRONICLES.—It follows from the 
foregoing paragraphs that the value of Chronicles 
is not mainly that of an accurate record of past 
events. Nevertheless, its value is real and great. 
It is, however, the value more of a sermon than of 
a history. 

1. We must, indeed, remember that there is a 
certain negative historical value in the fact that Ch 
agrees with S and IX to so large an extent. Itisnot 
an independent witness, but at least it appears that 
as to the main course of the pre-exilic history there 
was, when Ch was written, no variant tradition 
which the author thought worth noticing. 

2. We must remember, further, that there may 
be good historical material in matter peculiar to 
Ch, ¢.g., in the genealogical lists and some scattered 
incidents (see Kuenen, Kittel, Gray), although the 
determination of its limits and the interpretation 
of it will require critical acnmen. 

3. The knowledge the author gives us of his own 
time, also, is historically important. The fact that 
he clothes old history with his own contemporary 


habits makes his own time morc intelligible to us. 
We understand better how religious Jews thought 
and felt in the 3rd cent. B.c. This enlivens and 
vitalizes the period for us, and prepares us better 
to appreciate the conditions of the work of Jesus 
and His disciples. 

4, The author’s selection of matter emphasizes 
the fundamental and permanent elements in the 
history. He gives only a one-sided view of David, 
and yet he thereby throws stress on David’s real, 
though, as we know, not unwavering desire for 
righteousness. He thinks chiefly of the Southern 
Kingdom, but that kingdom is the one of historical 
importance in the development of religion. And 
so with other details. In this, as in the particulars 
following, he served his own age, and the service 
continues to ours. 

5. His belief in God was intense, as one actively 
governing the world, punishing the evil and 
rewarding the good, demanding obedience and 
worship, but long-suffering and gracious to His 
people in spite of their sin. There is at times 
something mechanical in his conception, but it is 
strong and eflective. 

6. He illustrates for us the value and the limita- 
tions of the law in spiritual education. Obedience 
to its smallest requirements was an avenue to God. 
Formalism, the subordination of the moral to the 
ceremonial, is the accompanying danger, and the 
Chronicler did not wholly escape it. But the law 
really was a means of spiritual growth, and this 
the Chronicler exemplifies. Devotion to it did 
not exclude some breadth of spiritual sympathy, as 
the beautiful passage 2 Ch 8018:19 distinctly shows. 

7. He bears witness, also, to the value of the 
liturgical element in religion. Worship is to him 
a rich and stately thing. ‘The art of music has its 
contribution to make. The most thorough pre- 
paration, and splendid execution, befit the service 
in which men approach the Almighty God. This 
thought, too, has its dangers. The essence of 
worship is always in the soul of the worshipper. 
But the ideal of worship includes both the genuine 


‘spirit and the fitting expression of it, and the 


Chronicler teaches here a permanent lesson. 

Thus Ch illustrates for us God’s use of a pro- 
fessedly historical writing to enforce His truth, 
both in spite of, and by means of, the very qualities 
which impair its excellence as pure history. 

TEXT.—Ch appears to have been less read, and 
hence less often copied, than many other books, 
One source of textual error is therefore minimised. 
The history of its transmission is, however, long 
enough to give much room to textual criticism. 
The text of Ch can often be corrected, in parallel 
passages, by that of S and K, but more often the 
author is himself responsible for variations. The 
peculiar characteristics of Ch are certainly not 
textual. Sometimes Ch has preserved the better 
reading. The greatest number of textual questions 
is connected with proper names. The following, 
taken from parallel texts, may serve as illustra- 
tions :— 

Ch has the worse reading :— 

1 Ch 15 nos, GB Epedad, A Pidac, GL Pigad= 

n> Gn 10°, so (ἃ. 

17 qn, GB om., A GL Μοσοχ :Ξεὖρ Gn 10% 
(where @ also Μοσοχ, but erroneously; ἘΦ 
has already occurred, v.?). 

139 onto, GB Amor, GL Hyuay=jo7 Gn 36%, 
@ Αιμαν (interchange of 1 and " especially 
frequent). 

1° poy, GB Σωλαμ, A Ιωλαμ, GL Αλουαν =pr>y 
Gn 36%, (ἃ Twrwr, GL Γωλαμ. 

12 on, GB Evepwr, A GL Apada(u)=)797 
Gn 3676, (ἃ Auada. 

1 mby Kethibh, mby Keré, GB Toda, GL 
Αλουα =m>y Gn 36%, (ἃ Τωλα. 
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1 Ch 86 yoy*ds, (ΒΒ Edeaoa, A GL Edioaua= yrds 
25 54, (ἃ Πλεισοὺυς, etc. 

434 3, OB Ιαρειν, A Ιαρειβ ΞΞ}]")5) Gn 46= Ex 6” 
=Nu 26/2, so é& in all. 

183-57 γι, dt Adpa(a)fap= yt 2 8 8* 5: 8 (Gh 
here also, erron., Αδρααζαρ), 

etc. etc. 
The reading is doubtful :— 
1 Ch 156 +x, GB Σωφαρ, GL Tergovn='oy Gn 36", 
(ἃ Σωφαρ. 

10. "ὦ, GB Σωβ, A Σωφαρ, GL ΣαπῴφειΞε τῷ 
Gn 8033, GB ted, GL Σωφαν. 

150 yp (ἃ Φογωρ, GL Φαουατεῖν Gn 36", (ἃ 
Φογωρ. 

31: S37, GB Δαμνιηλ, A GL Δαλονια = ayb32 Sao 
@ Δαλουια (!). 

44 Seni=Nu 26%, (πα (in both) Ναμουηλ = 29307 
Gn 46= Ex 6", so (ἃ (in both). 

nyu=Nu 26%, GB (in Ch) Zapes, A GL Zapa(e), 
(& (in Nu) Zapa=rns Gn 46%=Ex 6, (ἃ (in 
both) Zaap, 

etc. etc. 
Ch has the better reading :— 
1Ch 1? ost, (ἃ Ῥοδιοι (GL Δωδανειμ)τε 317 Gn 
104, Ok Ῥοδιοι. 

12 jays, GB (καὶ) Quay, A (καὶ) Οὐκαμ, GrL (καὶ) 
Iaaxay=jpu1 Gn 36°’, Gk (καὶ) Οὐκαν, GL (kal) 
Ιουκαμ. 

Deby CB ὁ ᾿Ισμαηλ(ε)ίτης ((11, Ἰσραηλίτης) 
Ξε >in 2 Κ 1725, so &B GL, A ᾿Ισμαηλείτης. 

833. 33 — 939. 39 Syavin, (ἃ Ασαβααλ, IeBaar, Ἰσβααλ 
Baek =nvawx 28 28+10 t. Sam, (ἃ Ιεβοσδε, 
and (most often, strangely) Μεμφιβοσθε. 

834. 34 bya 2.7} = 9" and (better, see Kittel) 92-7 
v.%, (ἃ Μεριβααλ, Μεχριβααλ, Μεφριβααλ, CL 
ΔΙεμφιβααλ Ξε 3» 25 4᾽- 14 ὑ. Sam, (ἃ Δεμ- 
φιβοσθε, (11, Μεμφιβααλ, exe. 2 8 215 Meuge- 
Goode (for distinction). 

11°? -a3p=2 § 211%, G (in Ch) SePoya, etc., 
GL Σοβοκχα, GB (in Sam) OcBoxa, A Σεβοχαει, 
GL YoBexxe='p32 2 8 23", (ἃ ἐκ τῶν υἱῶν, 
Σαβενι, 

etc. etc. 
For further details see in Wellh. De gentibus, 
ete.; Kittel, Books of Ch. in Hebrew; Driver, 
Hebrew Text of Samuel. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE OT.—The OT con. 
tains data from which a chronolocy may be com- 
pued from the ereation of the world to the 
destruction of Jerus. by the Chaldeans. For 
convenience, this chronology may be considered 
under several periods. 

i, FROM THE CREATION TO THE I*Loop. — The 
data for this period, which are found in the genea- 
logical table of Gn 5 and the notice of the year of 
the Flood in Gn 7°, are given differently in the Heb, 
text, the Sam., and the LXX. These differences 
are exhibited in the following table :— 


Age of each when next 
was born or event 


occurred, 

Heb. | Sam. {| LXX 
Adam . : : ᾿ Ἀ 130 130 230 
seth . : : : : a 105 105 205 
Enosh . : ᾿ Α Ἂ 90 90 190 
Kenan . Ξ : 1 5 70 70 170 
Mahalalel . Α Ε : 65 65 165 
Jared . Σ Σ ‘ 162 62 162 
Enoch . : ὃ - Ξ = 65 65 | 165 
Methuselah . ; 5 P . 187 67 167 
Lamech : : > 182 aes 188 
Noah . A : ᾿ cs 600 600 600 
Years from Creation to the Flood 1656 | 1307 2242 


Thus we have three different lengths assigned 
for the period from the creation of man to the 
Flood. The numbers of the Heb. text have gene- 
rally been regarded as the original, although 
recently those of the Sam. have been defended by 
Dillmann and Budde. The LXX text, however, 
was accepted by the Hel. Jews and the early 
Christian Church, and has found defenders among 
certain Eng. seliolars (Hales, Jackson, Poole, 
Rawlinson, and others), who have looked upon 
it with favour as furnishing a chronology more in 
accord with the antiquity of man than that of 
the Heb. text. But these numbers, whichever 
table may be regarded as the original, cannot, 
in any case, be accepted as historical, and hence 
for a real chronology of the early ages of man they 
are valueless. ΤῸ aceept them as genuine records 
is to assume from the creation of man a degree of 
civilisation high enough to provide ἃ, settled 
calendar, and a regular registration of births and 
deaths, and the preservation of such records from 
the creation of man to the time of the composition 
of Gn. All that is known of primitive antiquity 
is against such a supposition. ‘The art of writing 
was not then known; and however tenacious may 
have been the memory of man, it is doubtful 
whether language then possessed the requisite 
terminology for the expression of such lapses of 
time. Man also has been upon the earth for a far 
longer period than that given even by the LXX 
chronology. The conjectural character of the table 
of Gn 5 may be also recognised froin the varia- 
tions of the three texts. Such liberties would prob- 
ably not have been taken with figures supposed to 
rest upon authentic historical documents. The 
sacred writer chose the form of a genealogical table 
to represent the carly period of the world’s history. 
The number of the patriarchs, ten, is a common 
one in the lists of the prehistoric rulers or heroes 
of many peoples. It appears at once to be a sug- 
gestion from the ten fingers. The length assigned 
for the period from the Creation to the Flood is 
more difficult of explanation. Accepting that of 


the Heb. text, the most probable cxplanation is 
seen in connecting the 1656 years with the subse- 
quent data given for the period betwcen the Flood 
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and the Exodus, which together make 2666, or 
two-thirds of 4000 years. Four thousand years, 
according to a Jewish tradition, were to elapse 
from the creation of the world to the coming of 
the Messiah. ‘Two-thirds of that period, then, 
would have passed at the Exodus, or the giving of 
the law and founding of the Jewish Theocracy at 
Mount Sinai. 

ii. FRoM THE FLOOD TO THE Exopus.—For 
the period from the Flood to the birth of Abraham, 
we have a genealogical table in Gn 1126 similar 
to that of Gn 5, and likewise given differently in 
the three ancient texts. In {1115 instance, however, 
the Sam. and LXX VSS are almost identical, both 
giving a much longer period than the Heb. text. 
The LXX also has an extra name, Cainan, wanting 
in both the Heb. and Sam. texts, giving 130 addi- 
tional years; and the years of Nahor at the birth 
of Terahin the LXX are 179, while in the Sam. 79. 
The variations are shown in the following table :— 


Age of each when next 
was born or event 


occurred. | 

| 
Heb. Sam LAX 

Shem . : : Α Ξ : 100 | 100 100 | 

Arpachshad . - 35. I 135 135 | 
Cainan. - 5 : ae ΕΞ 180 
Shelah : 5 ᾿ 80 130 130 
Eber : : 34 134 134 
Peleg : ὃ 5 : 80 180 130 
Reu C A BY 159 18: 
Serug : - ς : 30 130 130 
Nahor. . . ᾿ 90 79 179 
Terah . δ ? 70 τῷ 70 

Abraham vee | 

390 1040 1270 
Yrs. of Shem)’s life bef. the Flood *100 100 100 
From Flood to birth of Abraham | 290 940 | 1170 


Of these three texts the Heb. is undoubtedly 
the original. The LXX and Sam. show an endeav- 
our to gain more time by systematically heighten- 
ing the birth year of the patriarchs. The extra 
name of the LXX probably arose from a desire to 
make the number of the patriarchs ten (perhaps 
they were so originally), and thus bring the table 
tore into conformity with that of Gn 5. The 
LXX text has been preferred by Hales, Jackson, 
Poole, and others as providing a more adequate 
time than the Heb. text for the growth of the 
nations of antiquity. But the LXX period is too 
short. It places the Flood at about 3000 B.c. But 
Egyptian remains point to a civilisation whose 
beginnings were not later than 5000 years B.c., and 
very likely millenniums earlier (Maspero says 8000 
or 10,000 years B.c.), and Assyr. discoveries have 
revealed an historic period extending to as early 
a date. This table came evidently from the 
same source as that of Gn 5, and is of the same 
artificial character, except that in some of the 
patriarchal names are reminiscences of peoples and 
aces. 

The data for the period from the birth of Abra- 
ham to the Exodus are given in the notice of the 
age of Abraham at the birth of Isaac (Gn 215), and 
of Isaae at the birth of Jacob (Gn 25°), and of 
Jacob at his descent into Egypt (Gn 47°), and 


* More exactly, according to the statement of Gn 1110 that 
Arpachshad was born ‘two years after the Flood,’ the years of 
Shem’s life before the Flood are 98 years. But the ‘two years 
after the Flood’ is probably a gloss inserted by some one who, 
overlooking the round and systematic character of the data of 
the lives of the patriarchs, desired to make the birth of Arpach- 
shad correspond exactly to the detailed statements of the 
duration of the Flood (Gn 78 813. 14), 


of the length of the sojourn of the children of 
Israel in Egypt (Ex. 12"). In this last passage 
the LAX and Sani. texts make the sojourning of 
the children of Israel to include also the sojourning 
of the patriarchs in the land of Canaan. From 
these data we present the following table with a 
suuumary of the preceding tables, with also the 
reference to the age of Abraham at his call from 
Haran (Gen. 123) :— 


Age of Abraham on leaving Haran . : 75 75 
Age of Abraham at the birth of Isaac 100 25 
Age of Isaac at the birth of Jacob . : 60 60 
Age of Jacob at the descent into Egypt . 130 130 
Years of the patriarchal sojourn in 

Canaan . : ἥ : : : Ξ 215 a 
Years of the patriarchal sojourn in Egypt 430 430 
Years of the sojournin Egypt according | | 

toLXX . : : ‘ ‘ ‘ : 215 


From the birth of Abraham to the Exodus . - We 0 


From the Flood to birth of Abraham : 290 
From the Creation to the Flood ‘ : . 1656 
From the Creation to the Exodus . a 5 : 9666 


Ifow nearly these numbers represent the actual 
duration of the beginnings of the people of Israel, 
and of their sojourn in Egypt, cannot now be 
determined. They are eden from the same 
original source as the previous tables, and there is no 
reason to suppose that authentic historical records 
underlie them.* Some early hist. reminiscences, 
however, may be preserved in them. The number 
400 for the years of the oppression in Egypt 
appears in Gn 15%, which belongs to one of the 
earliest sources of the Hexateuch. 

The Period of the Sojourn in Eqypt.—The descent 
of the children of Israel into Egypt, according to 
the story of Joseph, took place when a Sem. 
foreigner might be received at the Egyp. court 
with favour, and his people readily granted posses- 
sions in the land. ‘The reign of the Hyksos or 
Shepherd-kings meets this condition, and the 
descent of the children of Israel at that time is 
both an ancient tradition and the view generally 
accepted by biblical scholars. The period of the 
Hyksos rule, owimg to the obscurity and uncer- 
tainty of Egyp. chronology, cannot be very 
definitely determined. It lasted several centuries, 
and terminated not later than 1530 Boat A 
famine is recorded as occurring during the reign of 
Aphophis or Apepi, one of the last of the Hyksos 
rulers; and this monarch may have been the 
Pharaoh of Joseph. He is so mentioned by George 
Syncellus, a historian of the 9th cent. A.D.; and 
the supposition is received with favour by Sayce, 
Brugsch, Kittel, and others. It is, however, only 
a supposition. 

The Pharaoh of the oppression, under whom 
the children of Israel built the treasure cities 
Pithom and Raamses (Ex 1"), was Ramses Il. 
This fact, long conjectured, has been definitely 
settled by Naville’s identification of Pithom, and 
discovery that it was built by Ramses 11. The 
Exodus has usually been assigned (by Brugsch, 
Ebers, Rawlinson, Sayce, and others) to the reign 
of Menephtah (Merenptah) or Seti 1., the im- 
mediate successors of Ramses 11. Since, however, 
both of these kings were no mean _ sovereigns, 
and apparently controlled both Pal. and the 
Sin. Peninsula, it may be better (with Kittel, 
Maspero, Wiedemann, and others) to assign 


* According to the documentary hypothesis of the composi- 
tion of the Pent. or Hex. they belong to the priestly document 
now generally regarded as the latest portion of the Pentateuch. 

+ This is the date given by Ed. Meyer as the latest possible, 
and is thus accepted by Wendel and Erman. Other dates given 
for the close of this period or the beginning of the New Eupire 
are Wiedemann, 1750; Brugsch, 1706; Mariette, 1703; Rawlinson, 
1640 ; Lepsius, 1591. 
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the Exodus to the period of royal weakness and 
general anarchy following their reigns at the 
close of the 19th dynasty (not later, according to 
Meyer, than 1180 B.c.; according to Rawlinson and 
others, about a cent. earlier), M°Curdy (Hist., 
Proph., and the Mon.) places the Exodus in the 
20th dynasty, in the latter part of the reign of 
Ramses Il., or immediately after his reign. He 
does not think the Egyp. control in the Sin. Pen- 
insula or in Pal. to have been sufficiently relaxed 
at an earlier period for either the Exodus or the 
conquest of Pal. to have been possible. He gives 
the date about 1200 B.c. The children of Israel, 
however, during the reign of Iamses III. (1180- 
1148) may have been wandering in the desert and 
taking possession of the country E. of the Jordan. 
This would allow about 50 years from their depar- 
ture from Egypt to their entrance into W. Pal., 
corresponding roughly with the biblical 40 years. 
This much at least seems certain, that Pal. was for 
many centuries an Egyp. province, and that the 
conquests under Joshua cannot well have begun 
until the close of the 19th dynasty, and probably 
the close of the rcign of Ramses 111. The view of 
some writers (Εν, C. Cook, Conder, Kohler, Sharpe, 
and others), who have assigned the Exodus to 
earlier periods, is refuted by Naville’s discove 
of Pithom, built by Ramses IL; by the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets, which show that Pal. was 
thoroughly an Egyp. province during the 18th 
dynasty ; and by the fact of the control excrcised 
by Seti 1. and Ramses 11. over Pal. within the 
19th dynasty.* 

11, FROM THE EXODUS TO THE FOUNDING OF THE 
TEMPLE. —The founding of Solomon’s temple is said 
in 1 K 6! to have taken place in the 480th year 
after the Exodus (according to the LXX, in the 
440th year). Such an exact statement, if historical, 
requires that an accurate system of reckoning time 
vas employed by the children of Israel during 
all those years. A provision for this has been seen 
in the yearly Heb. festivals, and especially in the 
Sabbatical and Jubilee years. If this, however, 
was the case, it is strange that we do not find 
traces of such a mode of reckoning in the OT. 
While there are allusions to the recurrence of 
feasts as indicating a year’s time, there is nothing 
to indicate festivals or Sabbatical or Jubilee years 
as being regarded as the units or termini of any 
calendar. The only method apparent is by the 
years of the monarch of the land. Before the royal 
period we have no evidence of any system of 
reckoning dates, and it is probable that during the 
period from the Exodus to the founding of the 
temple, Sabbatical years and years of Jubilee were 
not observed. ‘Thc number 480 appears, like the 
numbers of the Pent., to be conjectural, arising 
from the supposition that from the Exodus to the 
founding of the temple there were 12 genera- 
tions of 40 years each. This period, however, is 
too long. ‘The interval from the Exodus to the 
founding of the temple is probably nearer 300 than 
500 years. The Exodus we have seen can in no 
case be placed earher than aftcr the reign of 
Ramses 11., and the building of the temple oc- 
curred not later than the middle of the 10th 
cent. B.C. Reliable chron. data for comput- 
ing the exact length of this period we may well 
believe were not preserved. The disorganised con- 
dition of affairs during the period of the judges, 
when there was no central authority, is avainst 
the supposition of the use of a settled calendar and 
the official registration of events. ‘The chron. 


ἢ Since the above article was in type, the new inscription of 
king Merenptah mentioning the people of Israel has been dis- 
covered. This may call fora revision of the opinion expressed 
above in regard to the date of the Exodus, and may require its 
agssigninent to an earlier period. See Eayrt, Exopus (Route). 


ee 


data of the Book of Judges appear also to be 
somewhat artificial. They are as follows :— 


Israel serves Cushan-rishathaim (35) : . 8 years 
Deliverance by Othniel: the land rests (311) . 40 
Israel serves Eglon (313), : : : “18 
Deliverance by Ehud: the land rests (339) . 80 ,, 
Oppression by Jabin (45) . : ; : a 20 Lee 
Deliverance by Deborah: the land rests (531). 40 

Oppression by Midian (6!) , : : 

Deliverance by Gideon: the land rests (828) . 40 
Abimelech reigns over Israel (9:3 : : 


#9 
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Tola judges Israel (102). : : : πολ τ 
Jair judges Israel (109), : : : DR ae 
Oppression by Ammon (108). : : “18; 
Jephthah judges Israel (127) : : ee ae 
Ibzan judges Israel (129) . ; : : τ mere 
Elon judges Israel (1211) . : : : 10"; 
Abdon judges Israel (1913) Ἢ : : Pe Bars 
Oppression by the Philistines (131) . : 7 ΤΠ τὸ 
Samson judges Israel (1520 108), : ΡΟ ἢ 
Total . 410 years. 


To these years must be added— 


The sojourn in the Wilderness . 40 years. 
The conquest under Joshua. : ae 
The judgeship of Eli (1S 418) . : Sy 
The judgeship of Samuel . : 0. 


The reign of Saul. : . - : 
The reign of David(1 K 211), : . 40 
Of the reign of Solomon (1K 6), . 4 


Total . 144+x-+y years. 


According to these figures the entire period is 
over 550 years, and the repeated occurrence of 40 
or its multiple shows that some of the numbers are 
round, and probably conjectural. 

Some of the judgeships recorded in the Book of 
Judges may have been local and contemporaneous 
with others. In that case no chronology can be 
computed from these statements. In all likelihood, 
however, the numbers were designed to represent 
480 years,—the years of oppression, like those of 
a usurper, as is customary in Oriental reckonings, 
being not counted, their interval being included 
in the years of rest belonging to a lawful ruler. 
Arranged on this principle we have the following 
result :— 


Moses . : : ‘ : : . 40 years. 
Joshua and the Elders. : : τ ΠΧ στ 
Othniel ‘ : ; : : . 40-5: 
Ehud . ; : : : ‘ ‘ o 80" °5, 
Barak : 5 : : : : ea See 
Gideon ὃ δ : : : P a2 40 ";, 
Tola, Jair, Jephthah, Ibzan, Elon, and 

Abdon . : : : : , ΤΣ 
Samson. : . : ὃ ὃ τ: 
Eli. : Ξ : : Ξ : 0 
Samuel : - : : 2004s 
Saul . : ‘ i ; Α : sae 
David : : . . : 40 ,, 
Solomon 5 : . ‘ 4 


4404+x+y years. 
If 30 years (cf. Jos. 24°) are given to Joshua and 
the elders, and 10 years to Saul, we have exactly 
480 years. t 
iv. FRoM THE FOUNDING OF THE TEMPLE TO 
THE FALL OF JERUSALEM.—This era is marked by 
an advance in culture amoug the Hebrews, and in 
the oflice of royal recorders or scribes provision 
seems to have been made for the regular regis- 
tration of important events. These events were 
probably dated by the years of rcigning monarchs. 
At least we find this system in 1 and 2 K, Jer, 
and Ezk. <A provision, however, for the keep- 
ing of exact chron. records dvucs not neces- 
sarily imply their preservation, and the Books of 
Kings, our biblical source for the chronology of 
this period, were not written until its close, several 


* The assignment of 20 years to Samuel is an inference from 
1872. The period of Israel’s desire for the Lord is regarded as 
representing Samuel’s judgeship, and ceasing when the people 
desired and ehose a king. 

+ The above scheme is Noéldeke’s. Moore (Judges, Ὁ. xlif.) 
omits Saul as being to a Judwan writer an illegitimate sovereign, 
and assigns, after LX X, 20 years to Eli, and conjectures 40 years 
each for Joshua and Samuel. 
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centuries after the earlier events narrated. The 
writer of these books, it is true, refers constantly 
to ‘the book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Judah,’ and ‘to the book of the chronicles of the 
kings of Israel,’ as sources of hisinformation. Butit 
is not known whether he had access to original royal 
records or only to two historical works based in 
some way upon them. Probably the latter, be- 
cause (1) it 1s unlikely that the State records of 
the N. kingdom were preserved and brought to 
Jerus. ; (2) the references are not to the chronicles 
or annals themselves, but to the dcok of the 
chronicles; and (3) it is difficult to account for 
the statements of the writer in reference to dates 
of accession and lengths of reigns, if he had access 
to original records. 

1 and 2 Καὶ give a complete list of the mon- 
archs of Judah and Israel, and the length of their 
reigns in years from Solomon to the fall of Samaria 
and of Jerusalem. The commencement of eachreign 
is dated by the year of the reign of the contem- 
poraneous king in the other kingdom. This mode 
of cross-reckoning is evidently that of the biblical 
writer, for it is scarcely possible that in either 
kingdom the year of the king of the other king- 
dom should be used to fix the date of its own king. 
An examination of the synchronisms leads to a 
similar conclusion. Irom the construction of the 
Heb. sentence in many instances the synchronisms 
appear to be an addition to a statement of the 
simple duration of a reign, and they seem in some 
instances to reveal an attempt at an adjustment 
of two unequal series of numbers. Rehoboam and 
Jeroboam came to the throne at the same tine, 
also Athaliah and Jehu. The sums of the years 
of the reigns of the kings of Israel and Judah 
between these two dates should be the same. 
That of Israel, however, as is seen in the following 
table, exceeds that of Judah by 3 years. (The 
7 days of the reign of Zimri are omitted, for that 
week naturally was reckoned as belonging either 
to the reign of Elah or Omri.) :— 


Rehoboam . 17) Jeroboam ὃ 22 
Abijam. . Ὁ . 3j|Nadab : 2 
Asa : : Ξ . 41 Baasha ᾿ ᾿ 24 
Jehoshaphat Ξ . 25} Elah : . 2 
Joram . : : . 8] Omri 12 
Ahaziah 5 . 1| Ahab 22 
Ahaziah ὧν 

Joram . 12 

95 98 


Since thelengthsof the reignsare expressed in even 
years, and since actual reigns must have embraced 
fractions of a year, it is apparent that these years 
are calendar years. The question now arises 
whether the calendar year in which a king died 
was reckoned as his own last year and the Ist year 
of his successor, or whether the lst year of his 
successor began with the following new year. 
The former method of pre-dating introduces the 
confusion of a calendar year being reckoned as 
belonging to two reigns; and yet it is In accordance 
with the Heb. usage, which reckoned fractions of 
time as full units. For example, the siege of 
Samaria, which began in the 4th and ended in the 
6th year of Hezekiah, is said to have lasted 3 years 
(2 KK 18%), There is also the familiar example 
of ‘the 3 days’ of Christ’s being in the grave. The 
latter method of post-dating was the usual one of 
the Assyrians. With them the general practice 
was to count the regnal years from the new year’s 
day after the accession, and to call the period 
between the accession and the Ist new year’s day 
‘the beginning of the reign’; while the year from 
the new year’s day was called ‘the lst year,’ and 


the following ones were numbered successively | 


from it. Which of these methods was systemati- 
cally used by the Hebrews cannot now be decisively 
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determined. Possibly, neither of them consistently 
or entirely. The Talm. testifies apparently to the 
method of pre-dating (Wieseler, Chron. Synopsis, 
p. 47), and this has often been assumed as the 
Heb. method. Jer. and Ezk., however, post-dated, 
and many scholars (Dillmann, Stade, Wellhausen, 
and others) believe this to have been the Heb. 
method. The writer or compiler of 1 and 2 K, 
as will be seen from the following table of syn- 
chronisms, used both methods :— 


Rehoboam : 5 1 | 1Jeroboam. 
1} Τὴ 
In 18th οὗ Jeroboam (1 K 
151), Abijam . : : 188 
19 
In 20th of Jeroboain (1 K 
159) Asa .. Soc) eee 20 
21 
2 ||| 22. 1. mare 2nd of Asa (1 K 
£529), 
8 | 1.2. Baasha in 3rd of Asa ( Καὶ 
1528. 33), 
26 1 24. 1. Ped 26th of Asa (1 καὶ 
168). 
27 2. Zimri in 27th of Asa ( K 
1619), 
1 Omri in 27th of Asa i K 
1615f.), 
31 5 
38 12.1. Ahab in 38th of Asa ( Καὶ 
1029). 
2 
In 4th of Ahab (1 K 2241), 
Jehoshaphat . (1) 41 | 4 
1 | - 
17 21 1. Ahaziah in 17th of 
Jehoshaphat (1 K 2251). 
. 22.2, Joram in 18th οἵ 


Jehoshaphat (2 K 31). 
In 5th of Joram (2 K 816), 
.1. 


Jehoram : : 22,7 5 
4.25] 8 

In 12th of Joram (2 K 829), 
Ahaziah : ᾿ . 8.1710 


The method οὗ post-dating is here applied to 
the reigns of the S. kingdom until the reigns of 
Jehoram and Ahaziah, the former of whom is 
nade co-regent with his father for four years. Asa 
and Jehoshaphat come to the throne 1n the years 
preceding their Ist years, while Abijam comes 
in his Ist year. Thus we have two methods of 
post-dating. The reigns of the N. kingdom are 
all pre-dated, and Ahaziah is made co-regent with 
Ahab for one year. Thus the total length of the 
reigns is shortened, and the interval from Solomon 
to Athaliah becomes 90 years. 

In 1 K 163 Omri is said to have begun to reign 
in the 31st year of Asa, and in 2 K 1” Joram 
in the 2nd of Jehoram. both of these state- 
ments are in general harmony with a scheme of 
post-dating the kings both of Israel and Judah. 
“his fact, with the apparently systematic shortening 
of the intervals expressed by the reigns of the N. 
kingdom and then of the 8. kingdom, to make them 
agree, suggests the possibility of the lengths of the 
reigns not being entirely derived from accurate his- 
torical sources, and yet representing a chronological 
scheme which the author did not feel free to modify. 

Samaria fell, according to 2 K 18", in ‘the 6th 
year of Hezekiah, which was the 9th of Hoshea, 
<ing of Israel.? The durations of the reigns of 
the kings of Judah and Israel from the accessions 
of Athaliah and Jehu to this year, then, should 
be the same. The figures recorded in 2 IK, how- 
ever, give quite a different result— 


Athaliah . : 6 years. | Jehu : 28 years. 
Joash . ms “ἀρ. Gs Jehoahaz set oy 
Amaziah . ~ 2095, Joash . ols 6, 
Azariah . Fale iy Jeroboam ἢ 
Jotham . AG ae Zachariah 6 months. 
Ahaz : - Ὁ; Shalluin . A 
Hezekiah " 8, Menahem . 10 years. 
Pekahiah : Das 
Pekah . ae | ae 
Hoshea . . 9: 


143 yrs. 7 mos. 
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Thus the years of the reigns of the southern 
kingdom exceed those of the northern kingdom by 
over 21 years. 

The following table gives the biblical synchron- 
isms of this period. * (The various statements 
have been adjusted to each other by allowing the 
variable factor of a co-regency, and reckoning the 
Ist year either from the commencement of the 
co-regency or of the sole reign) :— 


Athaliah . : : 1 | 1 Jehu. 
6] 6 
In 7th of Jehu (2 K 121) 
Joash . 5 Ε 1 a 
92 ἢ 98 
28 1 Jehoahaz in 28rd of Joash 
(2 K 132). 


37 15 (1) Jehoash in 37th of Joash 
(2 K 1810), 


In 2nd of Jehoash(2 Καὶ ia 
Amaziah : (1) 38 
(2) 39 

(3) 40 

4 


(1) 6 
(10) 15 


In 27th of Jerohoam (2 Καὶ 
151), Azariah (24) 29 27 
255 28 
88 41. 1. Zachariah in 38th of 
Azariah (2 K 158) 
2, Shallum in 39th of 
Azariah (2 K 151°), 


ἤ 
16 (135) Jeroboam in 15th of 
Amaziah (2 Καὶ 1423). 


89 Menahem in 39th of 
Azariah (2 K 1517). 
40 il 
49 10 
60 1 Pekahiah in 50th of Azariah 
(2 K 1523), 
61 2 
52 1 Pekah in 52nd of Azariah 
(2 K 157), 
In 2nd of Pekah ( K oe 
Jotham . 1 2 
Ὁ 9} 10 
(8)16 | 17 
In 17th of aa (2 K 161), 
Ahaz ᾿ 
9 (17) | 18 
11 a 20 
12 (20) | 1 Hoshea in 20th of Jotham 
and 12th of Ahaz (2 K 
1530 171), 
In 8rd of Hoshea te K as 
Hezekiah Ε 14(1)| 3 
15(1)| 4 
16 (2) | 5 
In 6th of Hezekiah (2 K | 9Samaria taken in 9th of 


1810), Samaria taken . 6 Hoshea (2 K 176 1810), 

The following tables (a) (Ὁ) (6) give dates for the 
accession of the kings of Judah, and (d) (6) (/) of 
the kings of Israel — (a) according to 1 and 2 
oh, in Which the durations of the reigns are 
the same as those mentioned in 1 and 2 a and 
are given without reference to the corresponding 
reigns of the N. kingdom, so that their sum 
would be naturally taken as the duration of the 
S. kingdom; (6) according to the tables of syn- 
chronismns given above ; (c) “according to a deterini- 
nation from the Assyr. inscriptions. An asterisk 
indicates a co-regency ; but see the following para- 
graphs, (ὦ) corresponds to (@), and is adjusted to 
it by pre-dating the reigns of Nadab, Elah, and 
Ahaziah, and Jengthening that of Jeroboam II. to 51 
years, and Pekah’s to 30. (6) and (/) correspond 
to (0) and (6). The explanation of (c) and (/) is 
given in the following paragraphs. (a) and (d) 
correspond essentially to Ussher’s system of dates 
given in the margin of the AV. f these tables 
only (4) and (e) represent approximately the course 
of history. The others are given merely for the 
sake of comparison. 


* According to this table the number of years from the | 


accessions of Athaliah and Jehu to the fall of Samaria is 129. 

This tahle, with the one above of synchronisms, however, has 

not heen given to present the course of history, hut to give a 

hird’s-eye view of the chronological statements of 1 and 2 K. 
VOL. 1.-- 26 


(2) | (ὦ) (c) | 


David (40) . 1059 | 1009 1017 
Solomon (40). ; 1019 969 977 | 
Temple founded : : 1015 965 973 
Rehohoam (17) . : : 080 939 937 
Abijam (3) — a © 962 922 920 
Αβὰ (41). : 5 : 959 1 919 917 
Jehoshaphat (25) a: ee 918 | 878 876 
Jehoram (8) : : A : 893 | *857 851 
Ahaziah(1)  . . 885 | 850 843 
Athaliah (6) : : : : 884 849 842 
Joush(40)). 0. 2. «Oe 878 813 836 
Amaziah (29). : : 38 *806 796 | 
* 
Azariah (Uzziah)(52) . -. 809 | *so1 | { “789 | 
Jotham(16) . . . | ὙΠ |) zao)'|'4 ΤΣ | 
ΑἸ δ). (ou. sae. ἢ | 741 | "141 735 | 
x | 
Mezekiah (29) . ς - ΟἿ] 725 ἢ *7o7 | 4 °728 | 
Fall of Samaria . ‘ : 719 722 722 1 
Invasion of Sennacherib . 111 vs 701 | 
Manasseh (55) . : : : 090 { δ 
Amon(2) προΠΨσΨσπσΦψρΨἕΨΦ«ΨπΨΠΕοΠΨΠοΠΕΠ My! BOdI 611 
Josiah (31) : 639 639 | 
Jehoahaz (3 months) | : 3 608 608 
Jehoiakim . : 3 608 6038 | 
Jehoiachin (3 months) : δ07 097 
Zedekiah (11). : 597 597 
Destruction of Jerusalem. : 586 586 
Oe ὦ || ov 
Jeroboam (22) . ΕΞ . . 989 939 937 
Nadah (2) . ° . : . 907 918 915 
Baasha, (24) ‘ - . . 966 917 } 914 
900 
Elah(2). : A Ξ ᾿ 922 | 89-4 800 
ΤῊΝ Ἐ’ 899 
| Zimri(7 days) . : : 941 893 889 
{ 
‘}Omn(d2y). 0. 5 . ὙΠ] Τὺ} | 80ς ome 
ΑἸ Ὁ) δ ς- 919 | 885 875 
Ahaziah(2)  . . ως 897 | *862 853 
Joram (12) : . . 896 861 852 
Jenul(23) 52 een ts Be, 884 849 842 
Jehoahaz (16) . . 856 821 815 
Joash (17) . ᾿ ° 840 *807 798 
Jerohoam 11. (41) : : 823 *804 782 
Zachariah (6 months) : ΙΪ 77 763 741 
Shallum (1 month) ᾿ : 770 763 741 
Menahem (10) : . : 770 762 741 
Pekahiah (2). Ὁ we 760 752 737 
Pekah (20) : ° ° 758 750 736 
| Hoshea (9) : : ii) 128 730 734 
| Fall of Samaria 5 . : 110 722 722 we oe ee Sw [3 ἢ 


Our examination of the biblical statements shows 
from the variety of the modes of reckoning, and 
from the apparent inconsistencies of the synchron- 
isms (unless an ever variable factor in co-regencies 
is assumed), that we must look to another source 
for determining the true chronology of this period. 
Such a source, In a limited degree, has been found 
in the Assyr. inscriptions. ‘These inscriptions are 
dated by the Assyr. calendar or canon. In this 

canon, which exists in several copies, all of which 

closely agree, covering the period from about 900 
B.C. to about 650 B.c., each year bears the name 
of an ofliccr called an eponym. From the mention 
of a total eclipse, which occurred in 763 B.C., is 
determined the date of all the remaining years. 
The following persons and events of biblical history 
are mentioned in the Assyr. inscriptions, and dated 
by the Assyr. canon (COT 11. p. 167 ff.). :— 


Ahah (at the hattle of Karkar) . ᾿ : 854 
Jehu (the payment of tribute) : : : 842 
Azariah (war with Tiglath-pileser) : : 742-740 
Menahem (payment of tribute). : 738 
Pekah (conquered hy Tiglath- ppileser) 734 
Ahaz (payment of trihute) : 734 
Hoshea (successor of Pekah) 734 
Fall of Samaria (near the close of the year) 22 
Invasion of Sennacherib : 701 
Manasseh : Ξ : 681-668 


According to the Assyr. sources, Tiglath-pileser 
11. (745-728) conducted a campaign (742-7 38) against 
Syria, Hamath, and Palestine. At the head of 
a coalition arainst him (742-740) is mentioned 
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Azariah, king of Judah. Menahem is also men- 
tioned as paying tribute in 738. During the years 
737-730 Tiglath-pileser was campaigning in the 
East, but in 734 he returned to suppress another 
coalition in the West, when he conquered Pekah, 
and appointed Hoshca king of Samaria in his 
stead. 

According to the biblical account, Menahem 
and Azariah were contemporaries, and Menahem 
paid tribute to Tiglath-pileser (called Pul in 2 Καὶ 
1519) ; and after the brief reign of Pekahiah the son 
of Menahem, in the last year of Azariah, Pekah 
came to the throne. Pekah, with Rezin king of 
Damascus, in the reigns of Jotham and Ahaz, 
made war on Judah, evidently to coerce Judah to 
form an alliance against Assyria. During the reign 
of Pekah the N. kingdom suffercd great loss of 
territory and inhabitants by Assyr. invasion, and 
Pekah was followed by Hoshea. 

These two accounts, the biblical and Assyrian, har- 
monize, and it only remains for us to fix the dates. 
In 737 Pekahiah is king, perhaps having come to 
the throne in the previous year. His reign is brief, 
and in 736 or 735 he is slain by Pekah. In 737 or 
736 Azariah dies, and Jotham, who for some 14 

ears may be thought of as having been co-regent, 
his father being a leper, becomes sole king. In 735 
Ahaz succeeds Jotham ; in 734 Pekah is slain, and 
Hoshea becomes king. Samaria falls in the winter 
of 722-721. Thus in this period the biblical chrono- 
logical statements must be considerably modified. 
The result is given in tables (c) and (/). 

A difliculty is also presented in 2 K 181%}, 
which date the fall of Samaria in the 6th year of 
Hezekiah, and the invasion of Sennacherib in the 
14th; but the former event occurred in 722, and the 
latter in 701. According to the former reckoning, 
Hezekiah came to the throne in 728 or 727; and 
according to the latter, in 715 or 714. If we adopt 
the latter reckoning, the reign of Ahaz must be 
lengthened to some 20 years, and that of Manasseh 
or of Hezekiah shortcned some 10 years. <A co- 
regency of Hezekiah with Ahaz has been suggested 
as the solution, or that the date of an invasion of 
Sargon in 711 may have been given for that of 
Sennachcrib. According to this latter solution, 
however, Hezekiah would have come to the throne 
in 725 or 724. 

The presence of Ahab at the battle of Karkar 
brings his reign down to 854 at least. At this 
battle, according to the Assyr. inscription, Ahab 
appears as an ally of the king of Damascus. 
According to 1 K 20% Ahab formed such an 
alliance, which lasted three years (1 K 221). In the 
third year of the alliance the truce was broken, and 
Ahab was slain at Ramoth-gilead (1 K 22'-3 37-40), 
Assuming the alliance to have been nade in 855, 
the close of Ahab’s reign, then, may be placed in 
858. See AHAB. 

In the period before Ahab a change in the 
biblical length of the reign of Omri has been 
thought by some scholars necessary from the state- 
ment of Mesha on the Moabite Stone, where he 
says: ‘And Omri took possession of the land of 
Méhédeba, and it (Israel) dwelt therein during his 
days, and half his son’s days, forty years.’ If ‘his 
son’ is Ahab, then Omri’s reign must be leng¢thened 
at the expense of Baasha’s. In favour of this is 
the importance and lasting impression of Oinri’s 
reign (Mic 66). The ‘land of the house of Omri’ in 


* Another explanation of the events of this period is, that the 
king present asa Syrian ally at the battle of Karkar was not Ahab 


but Ahaziah or Joram, the Assyr. scribe having unwittingly | 


given the name of the father for that of the son, being ignorant 
of the latter’s accession. The argument for this view is that 


Israel would not have assisted the Syrians except as a vassal, 
and that such vassalage immediately followcd the battle of 
Ramoth-gilead. Ahab’s death, then, probably would have 
occurred in 855. 


Assyr. inscriptions is a standing designation for the 
Ν, kingdom. If, however, ‘his son’ means Omri’s 
grandson Joram, then no great change is needed. 
This is more probable, agreeing with 2 K 1} 85, 
which place the revolt of Moab (unlikely to have 
happened under the powerful king Ahab) in the 
reign of Joram. If we knew from Egyp. history 
the precise date of Shishak’s reign and invasion 
of Palestine, we could fix definitely the reign of 
Rehoboam (‘In the 5th year of Rehoboam, Shishak 
came up against Jerusalem,’ 1 Καὶ 14%). As far as 
Egyp. history gives any light on this point, it con- 
firms the date given in (0). 

For the period between the death of Ahab and 
that of Azariah (Uzziah) it is necessary to shorten 
several reigns. The disturbed condition of affairs 
at the death of Jeroboain 11.---ἃ destructive rivalry 
of factions is indicated in the prophetical writings 
—suggests the shortening of Menahem’s reign to 
three years to allow the others of Israel to stand. 
Internal evidence favours allowing the reigns of 
Athaliah and Joash to remain unchanged. The 
sole reigns of Azariah (Uzziah) and Jotham, then, 
may be shortened by making them co-regents for a 
number of years with their fathers. 

The periods given for the reigns of Amon, 
Josiah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and 
Zedekiah are undoubtedly correct. The following 
table gives the dates and synchronisms of their 
reigns :— 


Amon’s accession | 641 


Josiah’s rr | 639 
+ Ist year | 638 
oe 13th ,; 626 | Ist year of Jere- 
] miah’s ministry 
(Jer 12), 
i 18th ,, 621 | Discovery of the 
Book of the Law 
(2 K 223. 8), 
(2 K 2331) Jeho- | 
ahaz 3 mos. 
reign and τ; SIst: ;; 608 | Battle of Megiddo 
Jehoiakim’s (2 K 2329), 
accession 
Jehoiakim’s 1580 | 607 
᾿ 4th | 604 | Jeremiah’s 23rd 
and Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s Ist (Jer 
251. 3), 
(2 K 248-18) Je- 
hoiachin’s 3 
Bat eda: τὸ llth | 597 | 8th of Nebuchad- 
kiah’s acces- rezzar (2 K 
sion 2417). 
Zedekiah’s Ist year } 596 
es 10th ,, } 587 | 18th of Nebuchad- 
rezzar (Jer 321). 
- Lith ,, | 586 | 19th of Ncbuchad- 
rezzar and des- 
truction of Jerue 


salem (2 K 258), 


These dates are determined by Nebuchadrezzar’s 
Ist year, which, according to Ptolemy’s Canon,” is 
604. The reigns given in the table above are post- 
dated. This arrangement is the one generally 
accepted. Some, however, have prefcrred to pre- 
date them. Then Jerusalem falls in 587 or 588. In 
favour of this are Jer 52” 2°, which place seemingly 
the captivity of Jehoiachin and destruction of 
Jerusalem in the 8th and 18th years of Nebuchad- 
rezzar. The battle of Carchemish (Jer 46?) is dated 
in the 4th year of Jehoiakim. According to Tiele 
and others, this took place in 605, the year of 
Nebuchadrezzar’s accession. This pre-dates the 
4th year of Jehoiakim. 

From the facts presented, it is evident that only 


* The Canon of Ptolemy is a chron. compilation by the cele- 


brated Alexandrian scholar Ptolemy of the 2nd cent. A.p., with 


astronomical notes, commencing B.c. 747 with the reigns of the 
Bab. kings. As far as it has been tested, it has proved an 
accurate and reliable document. See AssyRiA, p. 179». 
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a few dates in Israel’s history can be fixed with 
absolute certainty. The time of most events can 
only be given definitely within a space of two or 
three years. There generally remains that amount 
of uncertainty, hence few tables of dates furnished 
by OT chronologists exactly agree. 

In view of the corrections which must be made 
in the OT chron. statements from the founding of 
Solomon’s temple to the destruction of Jerus., and 
in view of the apparent endeavour of the writer of 
land 2 K to preserve and harmonize in his syn- 
chronisms the recorded lengths of the reigns of 
kings, the question may arise whether in this 
period as well as the former ones the chronological 
data may not be partially conjectural or artificial, 
complete historical data for both the S. and N. king- 
dom not having been preserved. This is the view of 
W. R. Smith, Stade, Wellhausen, and others. In 
its favour is the fact that from the founding of 
Solomon’s temple to that of Zerubbabel, according 
to the biblical numbers, there are 480 years, and 
the duration of the N. kingdom (omitting the 
2 years of Elah or reducing Baasha’s to 22) is 240 
years. The combinations seen in the length of the 
relens suggest also, it is said, artificiality. 


Solomon. : oat Brought forward 259 
Rehoboam . a 20 Jotham . . 16 
Abijam . - Ahaz . 16 » 88 
Asa. : : o. 41 Hezekiah . τ Ὁ 
Jehoshaphat . 25 Hezekiah. . 23 
Jehoram 8 40 Manasseh » 05 ; 80 
Ahaziah . Ἂ 11 Amon : - 2 
Athaliah 6 Josiah. 9] 
Joash . 40 Jehoiakim « i t 53 
Amaziah τ 29 ᾿ 81 Zedekiah . 2 
Uzziah . . δ Captivity. : . 60 
Carry forward . 259 | Total . 480 


The combination of 41] - 31 - 38.-Ξ 40 -- 80 - 40, it is 
said, cannot be mere chance. 

A system likewise, it is claimed, appears in the 
years of the first eight kings of Israel. 


Jerohoam 22 Omri : Ὁ 12 
Nadab . , 2 | Ahab , « 22 
Baasha (24) . 22 J 28 Ahaziah . 9 J 48 
Elah ὁ. ὦ Joram. wale 


Here are eight kings reigning 96 years, an aver- 
age of 12 for each. Three reign 12+10, three 
12-10, and two 12. 

From the inaccuracy of some of the biblical 
numbers, and from the symmetry of their sum, it 
is not improbable that missing lengths of the 
reigns of some kings were supplied by conjecture, 
so as to make the duration of the N. kingdom 240 
years, and the interval between the founding of 
the two temples 480 years. Such an arrangement 
would be helpful to the memory and analogous to 
reckonings of the early periods of the world and of 
Israel, and such an arrangement also finds a 
counterpart in the genealogy of Jesus in Mt, where 
the generations are reduced to three series of 14 
each. But, taking the biblical data as a whole for 
this period, they do not present sufficicnt symmetry 
to be entirely or mainly artificial. Errors doubt- 
less crept into lists of reigns, and the lengths of 
some probably were not preserved, and hence were 
supplied by conjecture. 

v. CHRONOLOGY OF THE POST-EXILIC PERIOD. 
—When Judah became a vassal, and her own kings 
ceased, the years of foreign rulers, as we have 
already seen at the becinning of the Captivity, 
were employed in dating events. The time of 
these rulers is fixed by the Canon of [tolemy. 
The following table gives the principal OT chrono- 
logical references of this period :— 


| | ὶ 


Nebuchadrezzar’s 19th | 586 | Fall of Jerusalem (2 K 258) 
Cyrus’ accession . . | 589 | Capture of Babylon by Cyrus . 
»» lst year . | 588 | Edict for the Return (Ezr 11) 

537 | Return uuder Zerubbabel 
536 | Founding of the Temple (Ezr 38 
Darius’ accession . 522 
1» gend year. §20 | Haggai and Zechariah pro- 
phesy (Hag 11, Zee 11) 
er Sul mes, . | 516 | Temple finished (Ezr 615) 
Artaxerxes’ accession . | 465 
3 7th year . | 453 | Ezra arrives at Jerusalem | 
(Ezr 78) 
᾿ 20th 3, : | 445 | Nehemiah’s mission to Jerusa- 


lem (Neh 21) 
| 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
I. THE GOSPELS. 


The data for the chronology of the Life of Christ 
group themselves round three points, the Nativity, 
the Baptism, and the Crucifixion, and the intervals 
between these, namely, the age of Christ at the 
Baptism, and the duration of the Ministry. Ifsome 
of them could be settled conclusively, the rest 
could be deduced at once: for instance, the date of 
Christ’s birth combined with his age when baptized 
would fix the date of the Baptism ; if the moments 
of the beginning and end of the Ministry are 
known, its length follows; and so on. But as itis, 
since for no one of these dates or intervals is there 
demonstrative proof, while yet about each of them 
conclusions more or less probable can be reached, 
it is imperative to investigate them separately, and 
to check the tentative results by comparison with 
one another. 

A. THE DATE OF THE NATIVITY.—1. The Year. 
—a. St. Matthew tells us that Jesus Christ was 
born in the reign of Herod the Great, who at some 
period not more than two years afterwards ordered 
a massacre of all the infants at Bethlehem, and 
that the Holy Family fled to Egypt, where they 
remained for the rest of the king’s lifetime (Mt 
91. 18-16. 19) 'Thns Herod’s death is the terminus ad 
guem for the Nativity. 

For the chronology of the events of Jewish history of NT 
times, the primary authorities are the B/ and Ant. of Josephus 
(quoted throughout this article in the critical edition of B. 
Niese, Berlin, 1887-1895). Josephus nowhere states the exact 
year of Herod’s death, but he gives the length of his reign from 
two more or less fixed starting-points, and the length of his 
three successors’ reigns to more or less fixed concluding points. 
(i.) Herod when he died, not very long before the Passover, had 
reigned 37 years * as king de jure since the Roman decree of the 
184th Olympiad [middle of 8.c. 44 to middle of Β.6... 40], and con- 
sulship of Domitius Calvinus and Asinius Pollio [B.c. 40]; Ant. 
xIv. xiv. 4, δ, xvul. vill. 1; BJ 1. xxxiii, 8. Thus the decree 
belongs to the first half of B.o. 40: but as it is uncertain even 50 
whether the month was earlier or later than the month (March?) 
of Ilerod’s death, it is uncertain also whether the 37th year 
had begun before March 8.0. 4, or only before March Β.6, 3. 
(ii.) He had reigned also 34 years as king de facto since the 
death of Antigonus; and Antigonus died ‘on the day of the 


great Fast (Sept.-Oct.] in the consulship of M. Agrippa and 
Canidius Gallus [B.c. 37], 27 years to a day since the entry of 


* That is, according to the general rule of ancient calcula- 
tions,—to which attention is here called once for all,—not 87 
years or something over, but 37 years or something less. 
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Pompey into Jerusalem in the consulship of Antonius and Cicero’ 
[B.c. 63 less 27=B.c. 36]. Of these two discordant reckonings 
for Antigonus’ death, 34 years from the first would put Herod's 
death in the beginning of 8.0. 3, 34 from the second in the 
beginning of B.c.2; and if the second may reasonably be set 
aside as duc to the confusion of all chronology previous to the 
introduction of the Julian calendar in B.c. 46, even B.c. 37 is 
inconsistent with the evidence of Dio, a later but equally well 
informed historian, who names the consuls of B.c. 38, Claudius 
and Norbanus, so that the 34 years would expire in B.o. 4 (Jos. 
Ant. ΧΙ τν ΘΟ SIV ΧΥ 2. A Vile 1; 1 ΣΧ ΧΣΙ Se Dio, xix: 
22), (111.) Of Herod’s successors, Archelaus, king of Judza, was 
banished in the consulship of Lepidus and Arruntius [a.p. 6], 
when in the ninth year of his reign according to BJ, the tenth 
according to Ant. As his accession was near the beginning of 
the year, the former reckoning would throw it probably in 
Β.0. 3 (possibly in B.c. 4), the latter probably in B.c. 4 (possibly 
B.0. δ). If the two may be reconciled by supposing that the 
banishment fell very early in a.p. 6, before the alniversary of 
the accession, and that Ant. reckons Archelaus’ second and 
succeeding years from Jan. 1, both would point to B.c, 4; if 
otherwise, Ant. as the later and fuller work is more likely to 
have corrected an earlier error than to have introduced a new 
one, so that B.o. 4 is in any case the more probable date (BJ 11, 
Vilas Aub. XVil. ΧΙ 2,35, Cf, Vite, 1: Dio, lv. 25. ΩΝ ἕν 
Herod Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, reigned 37 years, and died 
in the 20th year of Tiberius—that is, reckoning from Augustus’ 
death in August A.D. 14, between August A.D, 33 and August A.D. 
34, which would leave Herod Philip’s accession doubtful between 
B.c. 3 and 4 (Ant. xvi. iv. 6). (v.) Herod Antipas, tetrarch of 
Galilee, was issuing coins as late as his 44th year; and as 
his banishment by Gaius Caligula (March Α.Ὁ. 37-Jan. a.p. 41) 
can hardly have been later than A.D. 39—his rival and nephew, 
Herod Agrippa, left Palestine after him, and was apparently 
at Lyons with the emperor in the winter of a.p. 39-40—his 
2nd year would go back to Β.0. 4, and his accession (since the 
Jewish princes apparently reckoned their years from Nisan 1) to 
the year preceding Nisan 1 B.c. 4 (Dio, lv. 24; see further, Philo 
in Filaccum, 5, cd. Mangey, ii. 521; Jos, Ant. ΧΙ. vi. 11, vii. 2 ; 
Madden, Coins of the Jews?, p. 122). 

Thus the year of Herod’s death was probably B.c. 4, possibly 
Β.0. 3; and one further note of time in Josephus may help to 
resolve the doubt. An eclipse of the moon occurred at a 
moment when Herod, lying at Jericho in his last illness, had 
partially revived. He grew worse again, and was taken to the 
baths of Callirrhoé across the Dead Sea; but when all remedies 
failed he was brought back to Jericho, and thither as a last 
caprice of tyranny he summoned to his bedside all the leading 
Jews of Palestine, intending a general massacre of them at the 
moment of his death. Then the long expected authorization 
from Augustus of the execution of Antipater arrives and is at 
once acted on; five days later the king succumbs himself. 
The funeral rites occupy a week, and soon afterwards the 
Passover is ‘close at hand’ (Ant. xvi. vi. 4-ix. 3). Now the 
only lunar eclipses visible in Palestine during B.c. 5-3 were 
those of March 23, B.o. δ, Sept. 15, B.c. 5, and March 12-18, 
Β.0, 4. But unless the events just catalogued can be spread over 
12 or 13 months, from March 12, B.o. 4, to March 31 (the passover 
of B.c. 3), which is very unlikely, the year B.c. 3 for Herod’s death 
is excluded. If, on the other hand, one month seems as much 
too little for them as twelve are too much, the eclipse may be 
that of September, B.c. δ, the king’s death falling six months 
afterwards, about March, B.o, 4. 


a 


The Nativity, however, must be placed, not 
only before this, but, as St. Matthew’s account 
seems to imply, some time before it; for the 
age limit fixed for the massacre of the innocents, 
and the sojourn of the Holy Family in Egypt, 
have both to be allowed for, even if the one is 
to be qualified by Herod’s determination to set a 
limit on the safe side, and the other by St. Luke’s 
silence, The Birth of Christ may so far be placed 
one, ae or even three years before Herod’s death, 
B.C. (-ὁ. 


With the longer interval from B.c. 7 would tally Kepler the 
astronomer’s suggestion, that the star of Mt 22 wags a con- 
junction of the planets Jupiter and Saturn, such as occurred 
in the constellation Pisces in May, October, and December of 
B.0. 7. The statement of a medieval Jew, R. Abarbanel, that the 
conjunction of these two planets in Pisces is to be a sign of 
Messiah’s coming, may perhaps have been derived ultimately from 
ancient traditions known to the Chaldeans. On the other 
hand, it is maintained that the conjunction of Β.0, 7 was never 
close enough for the planets to appear asa single star, though even 
this would hardly be conclusive against Kepler’s view: But in 
any case chronological conclusions cannot be primarily rested 
on such a basis. 


b. St. Luke dates the Nativity by a general 
census ordered by Augustus and earried out in 
Syria by the legate Quirinius (2? αὕτη [ἡ] ἀπο- 
γραφὴ πρώτη ἐγένετο ἡγεμονεύοντος τῆς Συρίας Kupyvlov). 
The bracketed article is to be omitted with Β D 
(and in effect x); the clause is to be rendered, 
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not ‘this was the first census [of those that were 
made] while Quirinius was governor of Syria,’ but 
‘this was taken as the first census [of the whole 
series down to the present] while Quirinius,’ ete. : 
so Clement of Alexandria, ὅτε πρῶτον ἐκέλευσαν ἀπο- 
γραφὰς γενέσθαι (Strom. 1, 21. 147, p. 407, ed. Potter). 


A famous census did indeed take place, Quirinius being the 
governor sent to carry it out, ten years or more after the 
Nativity, when Judza, on the deposition of Archelaus in A.D. 6, 
became a Roman province ; and it provoked the revolt of Judas 
the Gaulonite or Galilean (Ant. xvit. xiii. 5, xvi. i. 13 Ac 587), 
But there is also reason to believe that Quirinius must be the 
name wanting on a mutilated inscription which describes some 
official who twice governed Syria under Augustus; and in that 
case another census might be postulated for his other tenure to 
justify St. Luke, if it were not that even this other cannot 
possibly have coincided with the Nativity. The period froin B.c. 
10 or 9 till Herod’s death is exhausted by the tenures of M. Titius, 
C. SentiusSaturninus, and P. Quintilius Varus. Varus came asthe 
immediate successor of Saturninus not later than the summer of 
B.0. 6—for coins of his are extant of the 25th year of the era of 
Actium [Sept. B.c. 31], t.e. Sept. B.c. 7 to Sept. B.c. 6—and was 
still {n office at the time of Herod’s death. Quirinius conse- 
quently had either left some years before the Nativity or did 
not arrive till after it (Ant. xvi. viii. 6, ix. 1, xvn. v. 2, ix. 3; 
Mommsen, Res Geste Divi Augusti2, p. 169 ff.). 

St. Luke then is in error in the name of Quirinius ; it does not 
follow that he is in error in the fact of acensus. ‘It must be 
remembered that the chronological data of Lk 2 and 3 were in 
all probability supplied by himself and not by his ‘‘sources”’; 
Gore, Dissertations, p. 20. The evangelist’s acquaintance with 
Palestine was perhaps limited to the two years of St. Paul’s 
imprisonment at Czsarea ; and if his source made mention simply 
of a census, he may easily have been misled into identifying it 
with the great Roman census of a.p. 6-7, made the more 
famous by the revolt it occasioned. Nor is there any inherent 
{mprobability in the hypothesis of a census in Φαρα somewhere 
within the years B.o, 8-5. Of another client prince, Archelaus 
of Cappadocia, Tacitus happens to relate that he took a census 
‘after the Roman manner’ under Tiberius; Ann. vi. 41. And if 
Herod did set himself to supply the information to his suzerain 
(for the statistics of the resources of the empire, dependent 
states included, were a favourite study of Augustus), it may 
well be believed that he veiled his purpose under forms adapted 
to the susceptibilities of his Jewish subjects, and so, in avoiding 
the scandal caused by the later Roman census, avoided also the 
notice of history. 


St. Luke’s evidence, then, adds nothing trust- 
worthy for the chronology of the Nativity beyond 
its synchronism with a census. 

c. But if St. Luke’s census has no date, or rather 
a wrong one, does early Christian tradition help to 
fix the Nativity more nearly ? 

Patristie writers, in nearly all cases where a date 
is given for the Nativity, appear to deduce it from 
the date of the Baptism or Crucifixion; though it 
may be noted in passing that the earlier Fathers 
are a good deal nearer the mark with the year B.C. 
3-2 than Dionysius Exiguus, the 6th cent. author 
of the present calculation of the Christian era 
(Iren. Her. 111. xxi. 3, ed. Massuet; Clem. Al. 
Strom. i. 21, p. 147; ‘Tert.’ adv. Judaos, 8; 
Hippolytus in Dan. iv., ed. Bratke, p. 19, 1. 3). 

There is, however, one casual statement of Ter- 
tullian’s which serves in remarkable fashion to 
bridge the gap left by the dissociation of Quirinius’ 
name from the census of the Nativity. The 
Marcionites defended their Doketie views of 
Christ’s humanity by appeal to his own question, 
‘Who are my mother and my brethren?’ inter- 
preted as a denial of all human relationships; the 
assertion of the Jews, ‘Thy mother and thy 
brethren stand without,’ became on their view a 
mere desire to ‘tempt’ Christ. Tertullian reminds 
them inter alia that Christ’s family could easily 
have been discovered from the census known to 
have been taken under Augustus in Juda by 
Sentius Saturninus: census constat actos sub 
Augusto nune in Judea per Sentium Saturninum 
apud quos genus eius inguirere potuissent (adv. 
Marcionem, iv. 19). Here, of course, if Tertullian 
had said Quirinius, he would have been merely re- 
peating St. Luke ; but he names instead Quirinius’ 

enultimate predecessor, governor about B.C. 9-6. 
hether or not Tertullian himself means to connect 
this census with the Nativity is not quite clear ; 
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the point is, that the name Saturninus, since it 
can hardly be a mere slip for St. Luke’s Quirinius, 
must have come from an independent authority, 
possibly the same as supplied another reference to 
Saturninus in Tert. de pallio, i. In general trust- 
worthiness, Tertullian is immeasurably inferior to 
St. Luke; but a Roman lawyer could command 
familiar access to many sources inaccessible to a 
physician from the provinces, and it is hardly rash 
to believe that in this one instance the former has 
by a happy chance preserved the evidence which at 
once confirms and corrects the latter,—confirms the 
fact of a census, and corrects the name from 
Quirinius to Saturninus.* 

If this correction be accepted, the census taken 
while Saturninus was Syrian legate cannot fall 
later than the time when Varus succeeded him, in 
or before the middle of B.c. 6. The order of events 
in St. Matthew will permit of an interval of two 
or three years between the Nativity and Herod’s 
death ; and the data appear to be best harmonized 
by attributing the census of the Nativity to B.c. 7 
or the beginning of B.C. 6. 

2. The Month and Day of the Nativity.—Of these 
nothing is really known; for the patristic evidence, 
interesting in itself, though too voluminous for 
discussion here, leads to no real results. It must 
suffice to say that the oldest traditional date for 
Christmas Day is, in the East, Jan. 6, in the West, 
Dec. 25. The earliest trace of the one is the 
observance of Jan. 6 as the festival, not of the birth 
of Christ but of his Baptism, by the Basilidian 
Gnostics of the time of Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. i. 21.147, p. 408); and a Gnostic tradition 
is worth nothing at all. The other first appears in 
Hippolytus’ newly-recovered Yourth Book on Daniel 
(p. 19, 1. 2), and was probably deduced by him 
from March 25, a day which in his Chronicle marks 
not only the Crucifixion but the Conception, the 
γένεσις Χριστοῦ side by side with the πάθος. 

B. THE INTERVAL BETWEEN THE NATIVITY AND 
THE BAPTIsM.—St. Luke relates that Jesus at the 
time of the Baptism was about 30 years of age, 3” 
αὐτὸς ἣν ᾿Ιησοῦς ἀρχόμενος ὡσεὶ ἐτῶν τριάκοντα. ‘The 
word ἀρχόμενος does not qualify the description of 
age, as supposed by the earliest known interpreters, 
Valentinians of the Ptolemzan school ap. lren. 11. 
xxl. 5, ad baptismum venit nondum qui triginta 
annos suppleverat, sed qui inciperet esse tamguam 
iriginta annorum; and so, too, Epiphanius, Her. 
li. 16, τριάκοντα μὲν ἐτῶν ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πλήρης" διὸ λέγει 
᾿Αρχόμενος, It rather means ‘ when just commence- 
ing his ministry,’ an idiomatic use of ἄρχεσθαι 
paralleled in Lk 23° ἀρξάμενος ἀπὸ τῆς Vadthalas; Ac 
1”? ἀρξάμενος ἀπὸ τοῦ βαπτίσματος ᾿Ιωάνου; Ac 10 
ἀρξάμενος ἀπὸ τῆς Ἰ'αλιλαίας μετὰ τὸ βάπτισμα ὃ ἐκήρυξεν 
Ἰωάνης. 


, The chronological reference, in fact, is limited to the words ὡσεὶ 
"τῶν τριάκοντα, into which in turn the meaning has been read 
that our Lord waited till hc had completed the 30 years of 
an authorized teacher. But Jewish ideas do not seem to have 
attached any such importance to this particular age. The 
mmmum limit for the Levitical service, even if originally 30, 
—and against Nu 43. 41 (Heb.), 1 Ch 233 are to be set Nu 4°. 47 
(LXX) 8%, which give 25,—had been reduced to 20 before the 
time of the Chronicler (1 Ch 2823. 27), who ascribes the change to 
David. On the other hand, so far as there was any official age 
for teaching, it was not 30 but 40: see the treatise Aboda Zara 
in the Bab. Talm. (ed. Frankfort, 1715, fol. 19): quotcd by 
Schoettgen, ad loc.): Ad quodnam vero etatis momentum 
exspectandum est antequam vir doctus alios docere possit ἢ 
Resp. Ad exactos annos quadraginta. Similarly, Irensus con- 
trasts the prima indoles tuvenis of 30 years with the magistri 
perfectum wtatem, which appears to be 40 (11. xxii. 4,5). The 
traces of an age standard of 30 for different offices of the 
Christian ministry are due, of course, directly to this very 
Εἰ ΤΠ θη in St. Luke ; so expressly the Council of Neo-Cwsarea, 
non 11. 


ee 


* It is possible that the same source is alluded to in Jos. 
Vita, 1, written at Rome under Domitian, τὴν μὲν τοῦ γένους 
Yatay διαδοχήν, ὡς ἐν ταῖς δημοσίαις δέλτοις ἀνωγεγρωμιμένην εὗρον. 
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Thus there is no reason to press St. Luke’s note 
of time into meaning either ‘when not yet 30 years’ 
or ‘at the moment of attaining the teacher’s age 
of 30 ycars.’ The phrase is an elastic one, and 
will cover any age from 28 to 32. Reckoned from 
the Nativity of Christ in B.c. 7-6, the probable 
limits for the date of the Baptism would thus be 
A.D, 22-27, a result which must now be tested by 
its conformity with the direct evidence for this 
date. 

C. For the BAPTISM the Gospels supply a terminus 
ad quent in the synchronism of the passover men- 
tioned next after it with the years of the building 
of the temple (Jn 2”); and a terminus a quo in the 
synchronism of the beginning of the Baptist’s 
ministry with the years of Tiberius (Lk 33). 

a. In 220 χεσσερόάκοντω wai ἕξ iveciy ὠποδομήθη ὃ ναὸς οὗτος, Say 
the Jews in argument with our Lord, meaning, not that Herod’s 
temple had taken 46 years from its commencement to its 
completion at some moment of the past,—for the work was only 
just complete when the Jewish revolt broke out (Jos. Ant. xx. 
ix. 7),—but that at the time of speaking it ‘had been in course 
of building’ 46 years, the aorist being exactly paralleled in the 
phrase used of the temple of Ezra (Ezr 616 ἀπὸ τότε ἕως τοῦ νῦν 
ὠκοδομιήθη καὶ οὐκ ἐτελέσθη, ‘from that time to this it has been 
in course of building, and has not been brought to completion’). 
Herod’s temple was begun, according to BJ in his 165th, 
according to Ant. in his 18th year (BJ τ. xxi. 1; Ant. xv. xi. 1); 
and as Jos. in both books summarizes the length of Herod’s 
reign by a double computation from the de jure kingship in B.c. 
40, and the de facto kingship in B.c. 87, an obvious solution of 
the discrepancy would be to count the 15th year from the 
later, the 18th from the earlier, of the two starting-points, both 
reckonings then converging on B.c. 28, Butin fact Jos., when he 
gives a single date, invariably computes it from the de facto 
kingship only. So in Ant.—the book which on the hypothesis 
just mentioned would employ the reckoning from B.c. 40 for the 
commencement of the temple—the battle of Actium (Sept. 8.0, 
31) is putin the 7th year of Herod; Augustus’ second visit to 
Syria, which was not earlier than Β.0. 21 (for it was 10 years after 
the first, and that in turn was after Actium), is datedin the 17th 
year; and the completion of Caesarea is fixed in the 92nd 
Olympiad (B.c. 12-8), and in the 28th year (Ant. xv. v. 2, vi. 7, 
XVl.v.1; δώ χ. xx. 4). Seeing, then, that the divergence cannot 
be accounted for as a double reckoning, it must arise from the 
correction in Ant. of an error of BJ, so that Josephus’ ulti- 
mate date is the 18th year from B8.c, 37, or in other words B.c, 
20-19. The passover of the first year will probably be that of 
B.C. 19, and the passover of the 46th year that of A.D. 27. 


Thus the latest date for the Baptism is the early 
months of A.D. 27. 


Ὁ. Lk 31 ἐν ἔτει πεντεξαιδεκάτω τῆς ἡγεμονίας Τιβερίου Kaiccpos 
νον ἐγένετο pup θεοῦ ἐπὶ ᾿Ιωάνην. Reckoned from Augustus’ 
death, Aug. 19, A.D. 14, the 15th year of Tiberius would run 
from Aug. A.D. 28 to Aug. a.D. 29, so that the Baptism of Christ 
could scarcely fall before A.p. 29. Even if Tiberius’ 2nd year be 
dated from Jan. 1, A.D. 15, so that his 15th corresponds with 
A.D. 28, matters are hardly mended, for that year, too, would 
be irreconcilable with the results attained in the first two 
sections of this article, with the temple chronology just dis- 
cussed, and with the conclusions which will be established below 
from a comparison of the length of the Ministry with the date 
of the Crucifixion. If St. Luke really places the opening of the 
Baptist’s preaching as late as A.D. 28, he must, as in the case of 
Quirinius, have fallen into error. Writing half a century after 
the events, and perhaps himself sharing the view which limited 
the public Ministry of Christ to a single ycar, he might have 
deduced the 15th ycar for the commencement of the Ministry 
from A.D. 29, the date assigned by very early tradition for its 
close. 

At the same time, it is not quite so easy to suppose hiin 
deceived about the beginning of the Ministry as about the 
census of the Nativity. Not only were the events 30 years 
nearer his own time, but they were of so much more public a 
character, that they must have been matter of knowledge in a 
far wider circle, among the Baptist’s disciples—with whom St. 
Luke’s writings seem to show a special acquaintance—as well as 
among the followers of the Christ. Is it certain, then, what 
is meant by the 15th year of Tiberius? A modern reader 
is tempted to transfer to the 1st cent. his own associations 
with hereditary monarchy, where each rulei’s rights and powers 
come into existence at the moment of his predecessor’s demise, 
neither sooner nor later. The Roman Empire of Augustus was 
scarcely in fact, certainly not in law, hereditary. The pre- 
rogatives of the emperor were due theoretically to the various 
offices which he held; and in dating events, as on coins and 
inscriptions, he would recite the numher, not of the years of his 
reign, but of his consulships, his imperatorships, and his years 
of tribunician power. Clearly, none of these official methods 
were followed by St. Luke, for Tiberius was never consul more 
than five times, nor imperator more than eight, while his 
tribunician power, held permanently as one of the priinary 
factors in the imperial character, was already in its 16th year 
at the time of Augustus’ death. Nor was there yet any 
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stereotyped literary usage upon the point. St. Luke’s contem. 
poraries, if Romans, would probably have been employing the 
old system of dating by the consuls of each year; if Orientals, 
they might still be using the Olympiads (B.c. 776), the era of 
Alexander or the Greeks (B.c. 312), the era of Sulla (B.c. 85), or 
the era of Actium (3.c. 81). So when he himself elected to adopt 
the still novel reckoning by imperial years, he would find 
no absolutely fixed tradition as to the moment from which to 
compute them; and it has lately been pointed out (Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Trav. p. 387) that not very long before the prob- 
able date of the Gospel, Titus had been associated in the empire 
with his father Vespasian by the simultaneous reception of 
the proconsular and tribunician power, together with other 
tnsignia of imperial rank (July 1, a.p. 71). The conditions of 
his own day, Ramsay thinks, may have led the evangelist to 
emphasize the similar elevation of Tiberius, on whom a special 
enactment had already in Augustus’ lifetime conferred a 
position in the provinces co-ordinate with the elder emperor’s, 
so that provincial custom may have taken that as the starting- 
point of his reign (Velleius Paterculus, ii. 121; Suetonius, 1}. 
21; compare Bury, Students’ Roman Envpire, p. 54; Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht, ii. ed. 3, p. 1159, n. 3). As to the exact year of the 
law, authorities differ; most of them connect it with the grant 
of the tribunician power for life in A.D. 13; but there is no 
necessity to synchronize the two, and Mommsen, on the ground 
of the context in Velleius, puts it two years earlier, in A.D. 11. 


If this solution is possible—and it is not given 
here for more—the various data are brought into 
complete harmony. The mission of the Baptist in 
the 15th year of Tiberius, calculated from A.D. 11, 
will fall in A.D. 25-26; the Baptism of Christ may 
be assigned to A.D. 26-27; and the first passover 
of the Ministry, being at the same time the 
passover of the 46th year of the temple building, 
will follow in the spring of A.D. 27. 

D. The interval between the Baptism and the 
Crucifixion, or DURATION OF THE MINISTRY.— 
a. St. Mark’s Gospel, the closest representative of 
the comiuon synoptic tradition, contains few pre- 
cise indications of time; events are strung together 
by no more than the vague expressions ‘ straight- 
way, ‘after not many days,’ ‘after many days.’ 
The general impression, however, which the 
synoptic narrative seems calculated to produce, 
and probably in primitive times did produce, is 
that the period described was one of no consider- 
able length. In the absence of other data, especial 
importance accrues to two episodes which contain 
in themselves or their surroundings evidence of the 
season of the year. Describing the feeding of the 
5000, St. Mark adds to the common tradition 
the descriptive touch that the grass showed the 
fresh green of early spring (ἐπὶ τῷ χλωρῷ χόρτῳ 
Mk 6%: cf. Mt 14%, Lk 91). And the plucking of 
the ears of corn (Mk 23=Mt 12!=Lk 61), the 
harvest being ripe but not yet cut, will fall, if 
the ears were barley, at eae in April, and if 
wheat, at latest in June; see R. Samuel, quoted 
by Wetstein on Jn 4%, 

Here, then, a spring or early summer in Mk 2 is 
succeeded by early spring in ch. 6, the lapse of one 

ear intervening; while a second year is postulated 

y the events of chs. 6-10, which include jour- 
neys to the districts of Pheenicia, of Upper Galilee, 
and of Persea (724 8?7 101), and shut out the possi- 
bility that the miracle of ch. 6 and the passover of 
the irrciftign can belong to the same spring; so 
that, at least if the order is even roughly chrono- 
logical, a two years’ ministry would already underlie 
the record. And though our earliest authority, 
Papias, seems to deny just this characteristic to 
St. Mark, saying that, while the facts were all 
accurate, the order was not (ἀκριβῶς ἔγραψεν οὐ 
μέντοι τάξει, quoted in Eusebius, HF iii. 39), yet 
he probably does not mean by this more than the 
absence of a framework for the history such as St. 
Luke supplies by notices of movement towards 
Jerus., and St. John by notices of Jewish festivals. 
In any case an investigation of the internal evi- 
dence borne by the Gospel itself, though neces- 
sarily cursory, and limited to a single section, will 
best show to what extent it may be allowed or 
denied to be chronological. 


From the opening of the Galilean ministry in 
Mk 114 the narrative runs continuously, the scene, 
the actors, the horizon being all Galilean, and 
Galilean only, as far as3°, At this point a change 
takes place, and the larger world of Palestine 
begins to play a part on the stage. The audience 
is drawn, not from Galilee only, but from Jerus., 
Judea, Idumza, Pereea, and Phenicia ; the opposi- 
tion is reinforced by scribes from the capital; the 
apostles are organized intoa body for more system- 
atic evangelization (3° 14-22). To this division, under 
which the first two chapters mark the inchoate 
stage of the Ministry, the character of the say- 
ings and doings recorded in them fairly corre- 
sponds. Five miracles arouse the attention of the 
populace, and spread the fame of their author 
(171-212), just as five episodes bring out teaching 
which provokes the criticism, and soon the hostility, 
of the scribes and Pharisees (2!-3°); the cure of the 
paralytic with the forgiveness of his sins, where 
the miracle suggests the teaching, forming the 
transition from the first half of the section to the 
second. This presentation of development and 
progress is an argument for the substantially 
chronological character of the record, so far at 
least that an episode of the opening section, such 
as that of the ears of corn, would primd facie be 
dated in the actual order of events before an 
episode so much posterior to the great break in 3° 
as the feeding of the 5000. With much less 
hesitation it may be laid down that the miracle 
of ch. 6 cannot possibly be placed in the same 
spring as the Crucifixion ; so that these three data, 
the late spring of one year, the early spring of 
another, and the passover time of a third, suggest 
the testimony of St. Mark’s Gospel to at least a 
two years’ Ministry (but see below, p. 4105). 

On the other hand, it does not follow that the 
arrangement of events within each section is 
chronological ; rather, the evangelist would cer- 
tainly seem to have here deserted the principle of 
temporal order for the principle of grouping. For 
instauce, although his general scheme in 1'4-3° is 
borne out by the natural presumption that some 
miracles arresting public attention preceded in 
time the opposition offered to doctrine which 
might otherwise have passed unnoticed, yet it 18 
hardly likely that all the miracles came first and 
all the teaching after. That is to say, the proba- 
bility that the episode of the ears of corn really 
preceded all events from 3° onward, does not carry 
with it an equal probability that it preceded also 
the events of 316, or followed those of 1?!-2”, 
Even if the sections as wholes are in chronological 
order, the events within each section are obviously 
massed in groups. 

b. St. Luke’s account of the Ministry divides 
itself iu the main into two well-marked portions, 
of which the first (414--050) is parallel to the common 
tradition of the other Synoptists, while the second 
(9°!~1978) is almost entirely peculiar ; and with this 
division corresponds a (seemingly methodical) 
arrangement of notes of place which serves a8 a 
setting for the history. 

In the first portion, representing the Galilean 
ministry of the common tradition, the localities 
named are, with one exception, and that more 
apparent than real, exclusively Galilean: 41" Gah- 
lee, 16 Nazareth, 51 Capernaum ; 5! Lake of Genne- 
saret; 71 Capernanm, 11 Nain; 8: Mary is of 
Magdala, and Joanna is wife of Herod’s steward ; 
22.26 Take of Galilee, with its opposite shore. 
Mention is made, as in St. Mark, of the gathering 
of hearers from Juda, Jerus., Tyre and Sidon, 
and of the fame of Christ’s miracles ‘in all Judwa 
and the country round’ (5 6” 717); but nowhere 
is our Lord himself removed from Galilee save in 


| the single statement in 4“ that he was ‘ preaching { 
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in the synagogues of Judza’: Iovdalas, xB CLQ RA 
etc. ; Ταλιλαίας, Textus Receptus. Apologetic in- 
terest has detected here an ‘undesigned coinci- 
dence’ with the Judzean ministry in St. John; but 
the truth is that in this and some other passages 
St. Luke is using ‘Judiea’ in the cxtended sense 
of ‘Palestine,’ a term unfamiliar to NT and to 
the Ist cent. A.D. generally. When St. Luke 
wrote, the Rom. province, though it then included 
all Palestine except Upper Galilee, was still 
known only as Judea (Schiirer, MJP 1. 11. 257). 
Traces of this usage in his writings (side by side 
with the narrower sense in which Judea was 
opposed to Samaria or Galilee) would be Ac 26” 
‘Damascus, Jerus., all the country of Judea and 
the Gentiles’; Ac 1057 ‘throughout all Judza, begin- 
ning from Galilee,’ and the similar phrase Lk 23° 
(cf. 617 7}7), in each of which cases ‘all Judea’ 
appears to mean Palestine. The phrase may have 
been used in 4* as a sort of compreliensive intro- 
duction to the Ministry ; and though it does not, 
totidem verbis, confine our Lord to Galilee, it does 
not necessarily take him beyond its borders. The 
definite indications of the first half of the record 
are unanimously Galilean. 

In sharp contrast with this, the section peculiar 
to St. Luke opens with the statement about Christ 
that ‘as the days of his assumption were coming 
to the full, he set his face firmly to go to Jeru- 
salem’; 9°! ἐν τῷ συμπληροῦσθαι Tas ἡμέρας τῆς ἀνα- 
λήψεως αὐτοῦ. Again and again the same direction 
is emphasized in the remaining chaptcrs. He is 
journeying through cities and villages, teaching 
and making his way to Jerus. 13*7; he passes 
through the midst of Samaria and Galilee on his 
journey to Jerus. 174; he is going up to Jerus. 
18%; he is near Jerus. 19". It is clear that all 
these chapters, to the mind of the evangelist, 
represent a conscious working up (though not 
necessarily a direct journey) towards Jerus., and 
‘the filling up of the days of his assumption’ is a 
phrase which cannot cover more than a few months 
at the outside. Nor is there anything to suggest 
that, the second group of chapters being thus 
limited in duration, the previous group, which 
occupy a shorter space in the record, extended 
over any much longer period. Indeed it is not im- 
probable that St. Luke shared the view, widely 
spread from very early times, that confined the 
Ministry to a single ycar ; it is even possible that 
he himself, like so many of the readers of his 
Gospel, interpreted in this sense the refercnce 
preserved by him to Isaiah’s prophecy of the 
‘acceptable year of the Lord’ (Lk 419-15 61°). 

6. St. John’s Gospel distinguishes itself from 
the other three by its careful enumeration of six 
notes of time, five of them Jewish festivals, 
between the Baptism and the Crucifixion; and 
these precise and detailed recollections of an eye- 
witness must be allowed decisive weight against 
the apparently divergent testimony of the third 
Synoptist, not to say that their very precision may 
have consciously aimed at a silent correction 
of impressions erroneously derived from earlier 
evangelical narratives. 

218 χαὶ ἐγγὺς hy τὸ πάσχο τῶν Ἰουδαίων καὶ ἀνέβη εἰς Ἱεροσόλυμα 
ὁ ᾿Ἰησοῦε. Boas δὶ ἣν tv τοῖς Ἱεροσολύμοις ἐν τῷ πάσχα ἐν τῇ 
ἑορτη. 

495 οὐχ ὑμεῖς λέγετε: ὅτι ἔτι τετράμηνός ἔστιν wel ὁ θερισμὸς 
ἔρχεται; ἰδον λέγω ὑμῖν ἐποόέρατε τοὺς ἐφθαλμοὺς ὑμῶν καὶ θεάσασθε 
τὰς χώρας ὅτι λευκαΐ εἰσιν πρὸς θερισμόν. 

Bl μετὰ ταῦτοι ἣν ἑορτὴ [or ἡ ἑορτὴ] τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων καὶ ἀνέβη 
Ἰησοῦς εἰς ᾿Ἱεροσόλυμω. 

61 ἢν δὲ ἐγγὺς τὸ πάσχα [or omit τὸ τάσχα] 4 ἱορτὴ τῶν 
᾿Ιουὸ κίων. 

72 ἣν δὲ ἐγγὺς ἡ ἱορτὴ τῶν Ἰουδαίων ἡ σκηνοπηγία. 

1022 ἐγένετο τότε τὰ ἐγκαίνια ἐν τοῖς 'Ιεροσολύμοις. 

Of these, the first and last two are straight- 
forward statements which necd no comment. ‘The 
second admits of alternative explanations either as 


harvest-time or as four months before it. Τὸ the 
third attaches, not only a variety of reading be- 
tween ‘the feast’ and ‘a feast,’ but, whichevei 
reading be adopted, a doubt as to the actual feast 
intended by it. The fourth involves, again, a 
question of reading, carrying with it the difference 
of a complete year in the chronology of the 
Ministry ; and as this problem is at once simpler 
and more momentous than the other two, it will 
be on all grounds best to begin with it. 

(1) Jn 64. If the words τὸ πάσχα are retained, 
three passovers are mentioned by St. John (213 6! 
11%), so that the Ministry will extend over at least 
two years. If the words are excised, ‘the feast of 
the Jews,’ which was ‘near’ at hand, may be 
identified with the Feast of Tabernacles, described 
as ‘near’ in 72, and the chronology of the Ministry 
can then be arranged on a single-year basis: 9218: "8 
Passover in March or April, 4°° harvest in May, 
5' Pentecost in May or early June, or Trumpets 
in September, 6% 7* Tabernacles in October, 105 
Dedication in December, 11°° Passover again. 

This latter reading, in the belief that it brought 
the Fourth Gospel into harmony both with the 
Synoptists and with the earliest extia-canonical 
tradition, was championed first by Browne in his 
Ordo Seclorum (London, 1844), and afterwards 
with more hesitation by Hort in an exhaustive note 
ad loc. in Westcott and Hort’s Gr. Test. (App. 
pp. 77-81), from which many of the data in this 
article have been drawn. But any primd facie 
presumption on such grounds in favour of the 
omission of τὸ πάσχα would be counterbalanced by 
the consideration that every known MS, whether 
of the original Gr. or of the VSS, contains the 
phrase or its rendering; moreover, the evidence of 
st. Mark is, as it stands, against the single-year 
Ministry, while the evidence of the Fathers is 
niuch more evenly divided than these two writers 
supposed. Still, the high authority which attaches 
to all that Hort wrote demands a closer investi- 
gation of his arguments. It will be shown that 
the shorter reading (a) is a phrase unlikely to 
have been penned by St. John ; (8) is unsuitable, 
as interpreted by Hort, to the context; (y) is un- 
supported by the direct witness of more than a 
single Father. 


«. If the words τὸ πάσχο, are not genuine, St. John wrote 
simply ἐγγὺς ἣν ἡ ἑορτὴ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων, and by this he is supposed 
to have meant the Feast of Tabernacles, as being beyond all 
others ‘the feast’ of the Jews. No doubt both in the OT and as 
late as the Mishna ‘the feast’ is used to denote Tabernacles: see 
Cheyne on Is 302°. But even if Tabernacles retained this 
pre-eminence,* so that St. John as a Jew could have so used the 
phrase himself, would he have done it in writing for Gentile 
Christians? To them Passover and Pentccost were instinct 
With associations from the Gospel, while Tabernacles spoke only 
of the Law, and ‘the feast’ can only have suggested to them, as 
the same or a still vaguer phrase suggested in 5! to Irenwus, 
the Feast of Passover. And the evangelist, who habitually 
means by ‘the Jews’ the enemies of Christ, can hardly have 
been so wedded to Jewish usage 23 to employ language which 
would have one meaning for himself and another for his 
Ephesian disciples. 

B. The evidence of context tells the same tale. In the first 
place, the abundance of the grass (Jn 610 πολύς + χλωρός in Mk 689 
of the same occasion) points to spring and not to autumn. 
Further, ‘after these things Jesus was walking in Galilee’ 
(Jn 7) περιετώ τεῦ), and yet on Hort’s hypothesis the same feast 
which was already near in 64 is still only near—iyyvs in both 
cases—in 72, 

y. The patristic evidence for omission can be reduced from 
the four witnesses quoted by Browne and Hort—Irensus, a 
heretical sect described by Epiphanius and called by him Alogi, 
Origen, and Cyril of Alexandria—to the single tcstimony of 
Origen. 

Irenzus brings the Gnostic theory of a one-year Ministry to 
the test of agreement with St. John’s Gospel, where he finds 


| that our Lord went up to Jerus. after the Baptism to three 


Passovers—the first after the miracle of Cana, the sccond when 


* On the one hand, it is for Passover that Joseph and Mary 
are said to have gone up yearly to Jerus., Lk 24! ; on the other, 
Cyril Alex., probably from Origen, says on Jn 1106 οὐχ ὅτι ἀνά γχη 
hy πάντας συνδρα μῶν κεἰς 'Τερουσαλὴμκ tv τῷ πάσχα ὡς tai τῇ 
σκηνοσηγίςφ. 
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he cured the paralytic, the third at the Crucifixion (er. τι. 
xxii. 8). This Father is so eager, it is urged, to swell the 
number of Passovers that he includes the unnamed feast of δ], 
and it is impossible that he should have failed to note so clear a 
case as 64 would be, if the word Passover had stood there in his 
text. But, in fact, Irensus is professing to quote only the Pass- 
overs at which Christ was present, guoties secundum tempus 
pasche Dominus post baptisma ascenderit in Hierusalem ; and 
with this ain he catalogues minutely the journeys to and fro. 
He is not professing to exhaust the number of Passovers, for he 
goes on to argue that the Ministry lasted for ten years or more. 

The Alogi, according to Epiphanius (Her. li. 22), rejected St. 
Jobn’s Gospel as inconsistent witb the rest, for the reason, 
among others, that instead of one Passover it records the 
observance of two. While they were about it, says Epiphanius, 
they might have accentuated the inconsistency by pointing to, 
not two, but three Passovers in this Gospel. Here the answer is 
again that St. John does not speak of the ‘observance’ of more 
than two Passovers by visits to Jerusalem. 

Origen’s Comm. on St. John is defective for chs. 5-7. But 
on ch. 435 (tom. xiii. 39, 41), against the view of the Valentinian 
commentator Heracleon, that the material harvest was four 
months off, and the season therefore winter, he pleads for the 
alternative of actual harvest-time from the sequence of the 
events in the succeeding chapters, where 435 is followed almost 
at once by the feast of 51, and the feast of δ) by a mention of 
the Tabernacles as ‘nigh at hand’ (64 or 127). Tbe argument 
clearly postulates the absence of any intervening Passover at 64; 
and though it is possible in the loss of the commentary on the 
verse itself to attribute this to mere oversight, yet the omission 
of τὸ πάσχω in Origen’s text is made more probable by the 
evidence of his follower Cyril, tbe fourtb and last witness 
alleged. 

Cyril of Alexandria’s Commentary, like those of so many 
later Fathers, is composite; his own contributions are in- 
extricably mixed up with those of his predecessors, notably of 
Origen. Hence, if Cyril (ed. Pusey, i. 398, 399, 404) both gives 
the disputed words τὸ récxv«, not only in the biblical text at the 
head of the section (a position where, no doubt, scribes were 
prone to replace the more familiar reading), but in two allusions 
at an earlier point ; and at the same time explains our Lord’s 
removal beyond the Sea of Galilee (Jn 61) by his desire to avoid 
the thronging crowds whom the near approach of the Feast (not 
of Passover but) of Tabcrnacles would attract to Jerus.,—the 
simplest solution of the inconsistency is to suppose that τὸ 
πάσχω really stood in Cyril’s own text, and that the connexion 
of the Tabernacles with the retreat beyond Tiberias is repeated 
from Origen. 

Thus of Hort’s four witnesses the evidence of two, Irenzus 
and the Alogi, does not really bear on the point raised at all, 
while tbe testimony of Cyril, so far as it is adverse to the words, 
appears to resolve itself into the testimony of Origen. But it is 
much easier to suppose that Origen in his Commentary either 
conjecturally emended or altogether passed over a notice that 
he saw to be irreconcilable with his earlier conception of a single- 
year Ministry, than that he has alone preserved the apostolic 
text against the concurrence of all other authorities. 


On no ground, external or internal, ean the 
omission of the reference to a Passover in θ᾽ be 
defended as original or genuine. ‘The SJ ourth 
Gospel excludes the possibility of anything less 
than a two-year Ministry. The result is a quite 
simple chronology for the second half of the Gospel. 
From 64 to 11°° the space covered is exactly a year, 
the autumn Feast of Tabernacles (72) and the winter 
Feast of Dedication (1032) being signalized in the 
course of it. The earlier chapters (215 to 64) present 
a more complieated problem, the solution of which 
depends primarily on the meaning to be attached to 
the notices of the season in 455 and of the feast in 5}, 

(2) Jn 4%, Allusion is here made to two seasons 
of the year, a period four months from harvest : 
‘Say ye not, There are yet four months, and 
then cometh harvest?’; and the harvest itself: * 
‘Behold the fields, for they are white already to 
harvest.’ Of these, only one of course can be meant 
in the literal sense; and the question is, which? 
The patristic exegesis of the passage shows that 
the difficulty was felt from the first. The earliest 
recorded commentator, the Valentinian Heracleon, 
‘like the majority, interpreted literally, and said 
that the material harvest was four months off, but 
that the harvest of which the Saviour was speak- 
ing, the harvest of souls, was ready and ripe.’ 
Origen answers that it was rather the middle or 
end of harvest-time, for the connexion of the 


* The first ears of harley harvest would be ready in the most 
forward districts at the end of March; the most backward wheat 
would be cut in June. 
harvest months. 


April and May would be the principal | 


narrative proves that it cannot have been winter. 
You cannot allow, he says, as much as eight or 
nine months—April to January—after the pass- 
over of eh. 2, for there is nothing in the story to 
suggest so long a period, and the impression made 
on the Galileans at that passover was still fresh in 
their minds when Christ came on to Galilee after 
leaving Samaria (435) ; nor can you allow as much 
again—January to Oetober—between this episode 
and the Feast of Tabernacles soon to be mentioned ; * 
Orig. in Jn. tom. xiii. 39, 41. 

It is not possible at this stage to dismiss either 
explanation as in itself inadmissible. ‘The words 
of the verse, especially the ἔτι, ‘ std? four months,’ 
have, perhaps, a more natural meaning if the 
harvest was actually four months off. On the 
other hand, the immediate context, the promise of 
the water which should quench all thirst, has been 
thought to suggest a warmer season than January, 
the discourses in St. John’s Gospel being, it is said, 
always fitted to their external surroundings. On 
this view it has been supposed that the τετράμηνον 
is a proverbial phrase for the interval between seed- 
time and harvest, οὐχ ὑμεῖς λέγετε standing for τὸ 
λεγόμενον, the regular idiom for a proverb. It is 
said in answer that no such words are elsewhere 
preserved ; but phrases of similar meaning, em- 
phasizing the interval between preparation and 
fruition, are common in all languages. It is said 
also that a strict reckoning would make the 
interval rather six months than four; but the 

itabbis (see Wetstein, ad loc.) were accustomed to 

divide the year into six stages of two months—seed- 
time, winter, spring, harvest, summer, dog-days— 
so that four months does actually cover the period 
between the two. Considering, too, the differences 
of climate in different parts of Palestine, and the 
differences of season between barley and wheat 
harvest, there is nothing improbable in supposing 
that the interval which can be deseribed as one 
" six months can be described also as one of 
our. 

Origen has really hit the mark in making the 
relation of the passage to the general chronological 
arrangement of the Gospel the determining factor 
in a date which eould otherwise only be left open. 
This relation involves, in the first plaee, a dis- 
cussion of the third and last of the doubtful time- 
notices in St. John. 

(3) Jn5'. Alternative readings ἑορτή and ἡ ἑορτή, 
and alternative explanations of either reading. 

ἡ ἑορτή was analyzed in the discussion of Jn 64 
above, and was found to imply either Passover or 
Tabernacles, though the very existence of a doubt 
as to the relative precedence of the two feasts 
made the use of the phrase without further defini- 
tion unlikely in itself. 

ἑορτή would leave the feast intended quite un- 
certain. Origen and Epiphanius both argue 
rightly that the indefiniteness excludes Passover ; 
the former apparently made it Pentecost (as does 
his follower Cyril, though the text at the head of 
this section of the Commentary contains the 
article), the latter gives a choice between Penteeost 
and Tabernacles (Orig. in Jn. tom. xiii. 39; Epiph. 
Her, li. 21, Dind.).t But just as Tabernacles is 
important enough to rival the claim of Passover to 
be meant by the definite ἡ ἑορτή, so equally with 
Passover it is too important to satisfy the in- 
definite ἑορτή, which must be referred to one of the 
less important festivals, Pentecost (May), Trumpets 
(September), Dedication (December), or Purim 
(February). 

*The latter part of the argument is, of course, vitiated by 
Origen’s neglect of the Passover of 64; see above. 

t The fact that Origen, who certainly did not read the article, 
uses of the same feast the words περὶ τῶν ἐν τῇ ἑορτῇ τῶν 


Ἰουδαίων... . πετραγμένων (tom. xiii. 64), shows bow easily in 
oblique references the article would crecp in. 
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As between the two readings, the article is found in® CLA 
1-118 33, the Egyp. VSS, Eusebius of Cesarea, Cyril-text (per- 
haps, too, Irenzeus, since he madc the feast a Passover, see above 
on Jn 64); it is omitted by A B D, Origen, Epiph. Chrys. 
and the Paschal Chronicle. The weight of external evidence 
favours the latter group, for it has not only early but varied 
attestation ; whereas the other is of more homogeneous type, 
originally purely Alexandrine, and may easily owe its post-Nicene 
supporters to the influence of Eusebius of Cesarea, and the 
theory fwhich he brought into prominence of a three years’ 
Ministry with four Passovers. And when to this is added the 
suspicious character just shown to attach on internal grounds to 
ἡ ἑορτύ, ἑορτή Without the article may confidently claim to repre- 
sent the text of the evangelist. 


Thus the first half of the Gospel gives (1) a pass- 
over, 24-73; (2) a note of time, either May or 
January, 4°; (8) an unnamed minor feast, δ᾽; (4) 
a second passover, 64. These could be combined 
in more than one way to fit into a single year: 6.0. 
(a) Passover—May—any lesser feast—Passover ; 
or (8) Passover—January—Purim (February)— 
Passover. 

But, Js the minimum duration of the Ministry 
which results from St. John’s Gospel also the 
maximum? Is it to be assumed that if the 
notes of time in 2%-6* can be co-ordinated into a 
single year, and those of 6*~11°° into a second, no 
further latitude is possible? This is the crucial 
question. 

A negative answer is implied in Iveneus, the 
earliest in time, the most trustworthy in position, 
of all extant patristic authorities (Her. τι. xxii. 
3-6). The limitation of the Ministry by the 
Valentinians to a single year he disproves at once 
from the record of three visits to Jerus. for the 
passover (see on Jn 64above); but he finds also three 
other considerations which prove that the total 
length of the Ministry was far in excess, not only of 
one, but even of two or three years’ duration. 
(i.) A priort: The Lord came to save and sanctify 
every age, whether of infants, children, boys, 
youths, or men, and to be at once the perfect 
example and the perfect master and teacher of all ; 
their example, by passing himself through each of 
the stages of human life; their teacher, by attain- 
ing the age of teaching.* (ii.) Scriptural: St. 
John records (85) that the Jews asserted that Jesus 
could not have seen Abraham, because he was still 
under fifty years old—a phrase implying that he 
was not far off fifty, at any rate over forty, since to 
a man between thirty and forty the retort would 
have been, ‘Thou art not yet forty years old.’ 
(111.) Traditional: The elders who gathered round 
St. John during his long old age in Asia, disciples 
some of them, of other apostles as well, have 
all handed this down as the apostolic teaching. 
Of these arguments the first two do not come to 
much ; but the third does establish a primd facie 
claim, only to be rebutted by the overwhelining 
evidence on the other side. Is there, then, no 
method of explaining, or at least minimizing, this 
at first sight conclusive appeal to Johannine 
tradition? In a later passage (V. xxxiii. 3) Irensus 
makes a similar appeal to ‘the elders who had seen 
John, the disciple of the Lord,’ and embodies their 
witness to the Lord’s teaching about the Millennial 
times in a passage which he then delines as the 
written testimony of ‘ Papias, the hearer of John 
and companion of Polycarp’; and since Papias’ 
work was primarily a commentary on sayings or 
oracles of the Lord, it is a legitimate conjecture 
that if the earlier passage contains a particular 
exegesis of the text Jn 8°”, accompanied by emphasis 
on the authority of the elders, there, too, the 
authority and the exegesis are those of Papias, 
and probably of Papias only. But Papias had no 
title beyond that of antiquity to the exaggerated 
deference which Ireneus pays him. <A writer so 
‘feeble-minded’ (the phrase is from Eusebius) 

* I.e. 40 years; see above on Lk 329, p. 4053. 


would have been just the one to press home to its 
narrowest meaning the ὦ fortiori argument, ‘ Thou 
art not yet fifty years old,’ of the Jewish contro- 
versialists ; 1tis even conceivable that he attributed 
the ‘forty and six years’ of the literal temple to 
the human temple of our Lord. 

But because a theory which extends the length 
of the Ministry to ten or fifteen years is on all 
grounds untenable, it does not at once follow that 
an addition of one year, or even two, to the 
minimum implied by the recorded passovers would 
be equally out of court. At the same time, the 
cumulative effect of the four following considera- 
tions seems decisive against even this amount of 
deviation from the stricter interpretation of St. 
John’s narrative. 


«. However widely patristic writers differ from one another 
in their estimate of the number of passovers mentioned, they 
all, save Irenzus (i.e. Papias?) only, agree in believing that the 
enumeration, whatever it is, is exhaustive. Origen in his earlier 
writings appears to have reckoned no more than the two pass- 
overs ; consequently the Ministry lasted only ‘a year and 
some months’ (de Principtis, iv. 5). If Eusebius and the 
Paschal Chronicler find four Passovers in the text, they allot to 
the Ministry a period of between three years and four, If 
Jerome, Epiphanius, and Apollinaris speak of three Passovers, 
they also define the length of the Ministry as two years, or two 
years and so many days. In itself too much weight must not 
be attached to this consensus, since the natural tendency of 
chronologers is to make the most of what they find in their 
authorities, and to build up conclusions even where the 
data are slight and insufficient. In this case, however, the 
Fathers appear to be doing no violence to the intentions of the 
evangelist. 

8. For if St. John wrote with earlier forms of the Gospcl 
tradition in his mind or before his eyes, and made it one of his 
objects to supplement their deficiencies by restatement of 
neglected facts,—as with regard to the Judean Ministry or the 
day of the Crucifixion,—it is reasonable to suppose that the 
humerous notes of time which mark off his narrative into 
stages are purposely introduced in definite contrast to the looser 
Synoptic account; and he could only remove the erroneous 
impression which had perhaps been deduced already from 
other Gospels as to the length of the Ministry, by substituting 
in his own Gospel an exact or fairly exact chronology. The 
proof that St. John mentions so many passovers, and so many 
only, amounts, then, to a presumptive proof that there were no 
more to mention. 

The two preceding arguments are independent of the par- 
ticular number of passovers recorded in St. John’s Gospel; the 
two which follow derive their force from the result above 
established, that three passovers, or a minimum of two years, are 
there assigned to the Ministry. . 

y. An early tradition, dating back certainly to the Gnostics of 
the 2nd cent., and perhaps to St. Luke himself, limited the 
Ministry to a single year; every year, therefore, added to 
the minimum of two years required by St. John makes it more 
difficult to understand how the error can have had so ancient 
an origin or so wide a diffusion. 

δ. If the apparent narrowness of the framework in which the 
Synoptic narrative is set paved the way in part for the theory 
of the single year, an almost equally rapid succession of events 
is implied by two indications in the Fourth Gospel—indications 
which, but for the actual enumeration of the feasts, might well 
have seemed to limit the Ministry to an even shorter duration 
than two years. Ch 445 ‘the Galilcans received him, having 
seen all things that he did at Jerus. at the feast,’ refers to 2% 
‘when he was in Jerus. at the passover at the feast, many 
believed on his name, beholding the signs which he was doing’ ; 
and ch. 721-23 ‘One work I did, and ye are all marvelling.... 
I made a man sound every whit on the sabbath day,’ reaches 
back to 519. Not only can there have been no visit to Galilee 
between 223 and 44, no visit to Jerus. between δὶ and 721, but 
the intervals themselves must have been relatively small; eight 
or nine months is the outside limit for the former; and since 
many signs were performed at the first recorded visit to Jerus., 
the impression of tlie one miracle which marked the second 
visit would scarcely stand out with unique distinctness for much 
more than a similar period. As 72! was spoken at Tabernacles, 
and a Passover intervenes at 64, this is so far an argument for 
not putting back the visit of 51 beyond the previous Purim 
(February). 


The cumulative effect of these considerations 
warrants the conclusion that while two years musé, 
not more than two years can, be allowed for the 
interval from Jn 2-2 to Jn 11%; and it now 
remains only to ask how far the results established 
from St. John’s Gospel agree with the more 
tentative results deduced from St. Mark’s. 

acompared withe. St. Mark’s Gospel was shown 
(p. 406), if its order of events can be taken as 
chronological, to imply, exactly like St. John’s, a 


re 
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two-year Ministry. Its second note of time, the 
spring of the miracle of the 5000, corresponds exactly 
to the Passover mentioned as ‘nigh’ on the same 
occasion in St. John (Mk 6%=Jn 6%). Its first 
note, the harvest of the ears of corn (Mk 933), must, 
if recorded in its proper place, belong to the 
months immediately succeeding the passover of 
Jn 2. It would follow at once that the visit 
welcomed by the Galileans (Jn 4”), being the first 
visit to Gahlee after Jn 2, must precede Mk 2”; 
and St. John’s note of time in Samaria (Jn 455) 
must be placed between the passover and the 
episode of the ears of corn, 7.¢. at the actual harvest 
season. Very soon after the passover—room has 
only to be found for the visit of Nicodemus—per- 
haps about April 20, since passover in A.D. 27 fell 
on April 11 or 12, Christ leaves Jerus. with his 
disciples and makes a stay in the ‘land of Judea’ 
while John was still preaching; but the Baptist’s 
arrest probably followed shortly, and may actu- 
ally have been the cause of our Lord’s removal 
through Samaria to Galilee, at a time when at 
least the barley was ripe, say about the middle 
of May (Jn 83:5 5: 41, and Westcott, ad loc.). ‘ After 
the arrest of John, Jesus came into Galilee’ is 
St. Mark’s description of the same moment, 174, 
So far the chronology is smooth enough; the 
difficulty is to know whether the six weeks, which 
is the utmost that can be allowed between the 
middle of May and the end of wheat harvest, are 
enough to cover the opening stages of the Galilean 
Ministry down to the episode of the ears of corn. It 
has been shown above (p. 406") that within his first 
section St. Mark certainly groups events by subject- 
matter rather than by time, so that there is no ὦ 
priort reason against placing the episode of the 
corn during, or even before, the circuit of the village- 
towns (κωμοπόλεις, i. 38), which is almost the only 
distinctively marked occurrence in these chapters. 
No doubt, however, such a scheme as this would 
erush the early Galilean Ministry into an un- 
comfortably narrow space ; the double call of the 
apostles, for instance, is more appropriate if a sub- 
stantial interval, during which they had returned 
to their ordinary avocations, elapsed between the 
return to Galilee in May and the second and final 
call. But if the harmonization is thought im- 
possible, it is the chronological order of the events 
in St. Mark, and not the limitation of the Ministry 
to two years, which must be given up. The corn 
episode must be transferred to the second year of 
the Ministry, and placed after the miracle of the 
Five Thousand. 

d. A secure result being thus established from 
the Gospels for the length of the Ministry, 
want of space compels the omission of the section 
on the evidence of antiquity,—evidence the less 
essential that it is wholly secondary, being 
based on deductions, some correct, some incorrect, 
from the Scriptures themselves. Suffice it to say 
briefly, that among ante-Nicene writers, against 
the evidence for a single year of the Ptolemsan 
Valentinians, the Clementine Homilies (xvii. 19), 
Clem. Al. (Strom. i. 145, vi. 279), Julius Africanus 
(Routh, Rel. Sac. ii. pp. 240, 306), Hippolytus’ later 
works (Paschal Cycle and Chronicle), and Origen’s 
earher (tn Levit. Hom. ix. 5, de Princ. iv. 5), are to 
be set, for a two to three years’ Ministry, Melito 
(Routh, Rel. Sac. i. p. 121), Heracleon (to judge 
from his interpreting Jn 4° of winter), Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, Uippolytus’ Fourth Book on Daniel, 
and Origen (c. Celsum 11. 12, Comm. in Matt. 
xxiv. 15, and probably in the lost Comm. on 15. 
xxix. 1). No writer before Eusebius maintains a 
three to four years’ Ministry. 

FE. THe DATE OF THE CRUCIFIXION.—a. The 
Four Gospels.—l. The dating by officials: a, the 
governor ; 8, the high priest. 


a. All the Gospels besides the Acts and Pastoral 
Epistles name Pilate (Pontius Pilate in Mt 973, Ac 
45: 1 Ti 64) as the governor before whom Christ 
was tried. His tenure of the procuratorship is 
approximately fixed by Josephus, Ant. XVIII. 
11. 2, iv. 2: (1) he came as successor to Valerius 
Gratus, whose eleven years, since they fell wholly 
under Tiberius, must have extended at least to 
A.D. 25; (2) he left after ten years of office, and 
was still on his way to Rome when Tiberius died, 
March A.D. 37, so that he can hardly have reached 
Palestine before A.D. 27; and as Lk 181 23” (not 
to speak of Lk 3!) show that he was not quite 
newly come at the time of the Crucifixion, the 
possible passovers for the latter are reduced to nine, 
A.D. 28-36. 

β. As high priest Caiaphas is named by St. 
Matthew (26°-°’), and so emphatically by St. John 
(11% 18-4) as to suggest that he is correcting the 
less technically accurate statement of St. Luke, 
who includes under the title both Caiaphas and 
his sometime previously deposed predecessor Annas 
(3? ἐπὶ ἀρχιερέως “Avya καὶ Καιάφα; but in Ac 48 
Annas to the exclusion of Caiaphas, “Avvas ὁ 
ἀρχιερεὺς καὶ Katdgdas), Caiaphas was appointed 
under Valerius Gratus before Pilate’s time. He 
was deposed by Vitellius, legate of Syria, on the 
occasion of a visit to Jerus. for the passover, the 

ear of which can be estabished within certain 
bathe, for (1) his successor Jonathan was deposed 
by the same Vitellius during another visit for one 
of the festivals of A.D. 37—probably Pentecost,* 
since the newsof Tiberius’ death on March 16 arrived 
at the same time; at latest, therefore, Caiaphas’ 
deposition was at the passover of A.D. 36, and the 
Crucifixion at the passover of A.D. 35; (2) the 
death of Herod Philip in the 20th year of Tiberius, 
A.D. 33-34, is mentioned by Josephus a page or 
two after the account of Calaphas’ removal, with 
the fairly precise indication τότε, ‘at that time,’ so 
that, if this order of events is correct, the Passover 
of A.D. 34 is the terminus ad quem for Caiaphas, 
and that of A.D. 33 for the Crucifixion. See 
Josephus, Ant. XVII. 11. 2, iv. 3-v. 3. 

The Crucifixion under Pilate and Caiaphas can 
hardly then He outside the years A.D. 28-33. 

2. Lhe dating by the calendar: a, the day of the 
week; β, the day of the (Jewish) month. 

a. Since the Resurrection admittedly falls on 
the first day of the week, Sunday, the Crucifixion, 
which was according to Jewish reckoning on the 
‘third day’ before, took place on a Friday. No 
proof of this would be needed were it not that 
it has been strangely suggested (by Westcott, 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospels*, appendix 
to ch. vi. p. 348) that the day of the Crucifixion 
was not Friday but Thursday, on the ground of the 
prediction that the Son of man was to be thrce 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth, 
Mt 12%, But against this view tradition and the 
NT are equally decisive: (1) The Wednesday and 
Friday fast is now traced back as far as the 
Didache, 81. (2) The most common NT phrase for 
the day of the Resurrection in comparison with 
the Crucifixion is τῇ τρίτῃ (Gospels eight times, 
besides 1 Co 154), which in Gr. never did or could 
mean anything but ‘on the second day,’ whether 
the day after to-morrow or the day before yester- 
day ; cf. Lk 13%, Ac 27%, Εχ 1010. Ὁ} Mac ae 
Even the apparently stronger phrases μετὰ τρεῖς 
ἡμέρας (Mk 8%, Mt 2793. 0ὴ and τρεῖς ἡμέρας καὶ τρεῖς 
νύκτας (Mt 12%), mean exactly the same thing; cf. 
Gn 4217-18 καὶ ἔθετο αὐτοὺς ἐν φυλακῇ ἡμέρας τρεῖς" εἶπεν 


ΤΕ had been the passover, Josephus would probably have 
mentioned the fact, as he does on the previous occasion of 
Caiaphas’ deposition. If the passover of A.D. 37 fell on March 
20-21, Pentecost was about May 8-9, seven to eight weeks after 
Tiberius’ death. 
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δὲ αὐτοῖς τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τῇ τρίτῃ, Est 416 μὴ φάγητε μηδὲ 
πίητε ἐπὶ ἡμέρας τρεῖς νύκτα καὶ ἡμέραν, taken up in 5! 
(=154 Vulg.) καὶ ἐγένετο ἐν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τῇ τρίτῃ. .. 
περιεβάλετο τὴν δόξαν αὐτῆς. (These exx. mostly from 
Field’s admirable note on Mt 16*1—misprinted 3"-- 
in his Ot7zum Norvicense, 111. p. 7.) 

β. But the day of the week must be combined 
with the day of the month before any further 
results can be attained. On what day, then, of the 
(Jewish) month did the Crucifixion fall ? 

The passover was kept at the full moon of 
Nisan, the first month of the Jewish ecclesiastical 
year ; and the months being lunar and commencing 
with the new moon, the full moon fell about the 
15th. On the 14th, in the afternoon, the paschal 
lamb was killed, Ex 12° explained by Josephus, BJ 
VI. ΙΧ. 3, ἀπὸ ἐνάτης ὥρας μέχρις ἑνδεκάτης, and Philo 
(ed. Mangey, ii. 292) κατὰ μεσημβρίαν ἕως ἑσπέρας : 
it was eaten on the evening of the same natural 
day, but as the Jewish day began at sunset, that 
was already Nisan 15. On the 16th the first-fruits 
of the barley harvest were offered or ‘waved’ 
before the Lord (Lv 234-45; Jos. And. III. x. 5). 
The whole feast of unleavened bread lasted seven 
days, from the 15th to the 21st inclusive. 

Whether the Crucifixion fell on the 14th or on 
the 15th, whether (that is) the passover by a few 
hours followed it or preceded it, has always been a 
question. For the present purpose, however, it is 
only an important one in so far as it may happen 
that in any one of the possible years Friday 
might be reconcilable with one but not with the 
other of the two days. But the observation of 
the Jewish months often cannot be restored with 
such absolute certainty that if Friday could be 
Nisan 14 in any particular year it could not be 
Nisan 15, or vice versd. Moreover, the arguments 
on cach side (unlike most of the points treated 
hitherto) are well represented in accessible author- 
ities: see in favour of the 14th—Sanday, Author- 
ship and Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel, 
ch. xil., or Westcott, Introduction to the Gospels, 
appendix to ch. vi.: for the 15th— Edersheim, 
Jesus the Messiah, ii. 479-482; Lewin, Fastt Sacri, 
δ ΧΧΧΙ ; M‘Clellan, New Testament, pp. 473-494. 

o more tlien need be said here upon the Gospels 
than that, while primd facie the evidence of St. 
John tells for the 14th and that of the Synoptists 
for the 15th, indications are not wanting in the 
synoptic narrative (e.g. the episodes of Simon of 
Cyrene and of the deposition from the Cross, Mk 
1521. 42, 46) which confirm the Johannine view. 
Probably, here as elsewhere St. John in repeatedly 
implying that the passover was still future (13! πρὸ 
δὲ τῆς ἑορτῆς τοῦ πάσχα, 13% ἀγόρασον ὧν χρείαν ἔχομεν 
εἰς τὴν ἑορτήν, 1838 ἵνα μὴ μιανθῶσιν ἀλλὰ φάγωσιν τὸ 
πάσχα) is intending to correct silently a false im- 
peession to which other accounts had, or might 

ave, given rise.* 

For the decisive evidence of Christian antiquity, 
reaching back probably to St. Paul himself, in 
favour of Nisan 14, see below, p. 412. 

In which years, then, between the already estab- 
lished limits A.D. 28-33, could Friday have fallen 
on the 14th—regard being also had to the less 
probable 15th—of Nisan ? 


The matter is not so simple as it looks ; for it is never possible 
to be certain which day was reckoned as the new moon or 


* The regular synoptic use of τὸ πάσχα for the supper on the 
evening of Nisan 13-14 is possibly illustrated by passages in 
Philo, περὶ τῆς ἑβδομῆς καὶ τῶν ἑορτῶν, which seem to distinguish 
the πάσχα of the 14th from the ἄζυμα of the 15th-21st (ii. 278, 
292, 293): e.g. (1) τετάρτη δὲ [ἑορτὴ] τῶν διωβατηρίων ἢ καλεῖται 
πάσχα" πέμπτη δὲ ἡ τῶν ἀσταχύων ἀπαρχή, τὸ ἱερὸν δράγμα" ἔκτη 
δὲ ἄζυμα. (2) ἄγεται δὲ ἡ πάνδημος θυσία τεσσαρεσκαιδεκό τη τοῦ 
μηνός. (3) συνάστει δὲ τοῖς διαβατηρίοις ἑορτή . .. ἄζυμα. oes 
St. Mark, ἣν δὶ τὸ πάσχω καὶ τὰ ἄζυμα μετὰ δύο ἡμέρας (141), 
imply a consciousness of this distinction? Contrast, however, 
Mt 2617, Mk 1412, Lk 221.7, 
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first of any given month, and not always possible to be certain 
which month was reckoned as the Nisan or first of any given 
year. 

(1) How was the beginning of a Jewish month fixed? Theo- 
retically, no doubt, by simple observation ; and since astronomers 
can calculate the true time of conjunction for any new moon, it 
is possible, by adding so many hours (not less than about 30) for 
the crescent to become visible, and by taking the first sunset 
after that, to know when each month ought to have begun, if 
the Jewish observations were accurately made. But what was 
to happen when Observation was impossible? Was the new 
month to be put off as long as every night happened to be 
cloudy? Were the Jews of the dispersion from Babylon to 
Rome to be left ignorant on what day the new month was com- 
mencing in Jerusalem? Empiric methods must have been 
qualified by the permanent rules of some sort of calendar. It 
must at least have been recognised that, the average length of a 
lunation being 293 days, no month could be less than 29 or 
more than 30 days. 

The subjoined table (cf. Salmon, Jntrod. to NT. appendix to 
Lect. xv. ; Mas Latrie, 7'résor de Chronologie, Ὁ. 94) gives, first, 
the terminus paschalis or 14th of the paschal moon according 
to the present Christian calendar; secondly, the beginning of 
the 14th day, reckoned from the time of the astronomical new 
moon of Nisan; and thirdly, the fourteenth day, reckoned from 
the first appearance of the new moon at sunset (it being remem- 
bered that the Jewish day began at that hour)}— 


A.D. 28 Sa. 27 M. 28 M., 2a.m. 


29 F. 15 A. 15 Α., 8 Ρ.1ὰ. (17-) 18 A. 
30 Tu. 4A. 4A., 8p.m. ( 6) 7A. 
31 Sa. 24 M, 25 Μ., 1 a.m. (26-) 27 M. 
309. 58. 12 A. 11 A., 11 p.m. (13-) 14 A. 
33 W. 1A. A. 1 0.1. (2: 3A. 

or( 3-) 4A 


The first and third columns may safely be taken to represent 
the possible extremes in any year, and it will be seen at once 
that Friday cannot have fallen on Nisan 14 or 15 in the three 
years A.D. 28, 31, 32—in each of these the choice lies from 
Saturday to Monday or Tuesday for the 14th, and from Sunday 
to Tuesday or Wednesday for the 15th—and must be sought for 
therefore in one of the remaining years, A.D. 29, 30, 33. 

(2) But how is it certain that the full moons just given were 
those of Nisan rather than of some other month? 

Nisan was originally that lunation before the middle of which 
the first ears of barley harvest were ripe (Dt 169, Lv 2319); and 
if, when the previous month Adar ended, the earliest barley was 
not within a fortnight of being ripe, a 13th month, Veadar, 
was intercalated. Butas with the month, so also for the com- 
mencement of each year, a systematic calendar must soon have 
replaccd simple observation, for strangers from the Dispersion 
could not visit Jerus. for the passover unless they knew before- 
hand whether a 13th month were to be intercalated or not. 
Such a method as was wanted for correlating the lunar 
months with the solar year exists in the still familiar rule that 
the paschal full moon is that iminediately following the spring 
equinox ; and this was certainly in use—nor is there any trace 
of any rival system of harmonization— before the Christian 
era,* 

But the equinox itself, though the reckoning of it varied only 
within narrow limits, was not an absolutely fixed point. The 
computation ultimately accepted by the whole Christian world, 
that of the Alexandrians of the 4th cent., fixed it on March 21. 
But Anatolius of Laodicea (see the passage of his κανόνες τοῦ 
πάσχα, A.D. 277, preserved in Eus. 1112 vii. 32), assigning the 
first new moou of the first year of his cycle to Phamenoth 26 
=a.d. xi kal. Apr.= March 22, says that the sun is then already 
in the 4th day of the first trey (or 12th part of his annual 
course from equinox to equinox), which he therefore placed on 
March 19. Moreover, according to the same authority, there 
were those who, disregarding the equinoctial limit, erroneously 
took for the paschal month what was really not the first month 
of one year but the last of the preceding—and that against the 
testimony of the old Jewish authorities, Philo, Josephus, 
Muszwus, and the still earlier Agathobuli and Aristobulus. Who 
these people were whom he is attacking, Anatolius in the extant 
fragment does not say; but the evidence of various 4th cent. 
writers makes it all but certain that they were the Jews of his 
day. The Encyclical Letter of Constantine at Nica dissuades 
from imitation of the Jewish pascha, celebrated as it is ‘twice in 
one year’; the Apostolic Constitutions recommend independence 
of Jewish calculations and careful attention to the equinox, 
lest the feast should recur ‘twice in one year’ —i.e. once 
rightly, just after the one spring equinox, and once wrongly, 
just before the next; and the Paschal Homily of pseudo- 
Chrysostom (A.D. 387) appeals froin the contemporary Jews and 
their neglect of the equinox to their wise men of antiquity, 
Philo, Josephus, and others, in terms which seem to be 
borrowed direct from Anatolius. (Socrates, HE i. 9; <Apost. 
Const. v. 17; Chrysostom, ed. Bened. viii. Appendix, p. 277; cf., 
too, Epiphanius, Her. 1. 3.) : 

It is quite likely that this supposed error of the Jews simply 
meant that they reckoned the equinox earlier than their 
Christian contemporaries, better equipped in astronomical 


* Philo (op. cit. ii. 293) connects the title of ‘first month’ 
given to Nisan in the OT with the concurrence of the spring 
equinox as an annual reminder of the beginuing of all things; 
and see below for the catena of Jewish authorities appealed to 
by Anatolius, who quotes the actual language of ‘ Aristobalus, 
one of the Seventy.’ 
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knowledge, had learned to do; with the result that the Jews 
would be sometimes keeping the passover when the Cbristians, 
holding that the equinox was not yet past, waited for the next 
full moon. In any case the farther back the Church’s paschal 
calculations can be traced, the earlier does the equinox appear 
to have been set. Anatolius himself put it two days before the 
Alexandrian reckoning, just as Hippolytus, the first known 
author of a Christian cycle (4.p. 222), put it a day before 
Anatolius. And both Jews and Christians of primitive times 
may quite possibly have reckoned it a day earlier even than the 
March 18 of Hippolytus., 

Now, in the list of the six passovers of A.D. 28-33 
there was one year, A.D. 29, in which the new 
moon of Nisan is placed as late as April 2, 
8 p.m., and the 14th as late as April 15-18; but 
the argument of the last two paragraphs shows 
that the previous lunation, if its new moon fell in 
the early hours of Marchi 4 and its 14th on March 
17-19, has an equal or superior claim to be con- 
sidered the month of Nisan. The 14th in this case, 
if it fell on March 18, would actually be a Friday ; 
and March 18 is really the most probable of the 
alternatives. 10 is true that calculation from the 

hasis of the new moon after sunset would make 

isan 1= March 6, Nisan 14=March 19. But the 
caution has already been given that simple obser- 
vation must have been superseded before A.D. 29 by 
calendar rules; and one of these rules, which may 
well go back to our Lord’s time, was that Adar never 
consisted of more than 29 days; Nisan therefore 
commenced a day sooner in relation to the new 
moon than if it had followed a month of 30 days, 
so that in this year Nisan 1 would rather be 
March 5. Suppose, further, that the equinox was 
calculated one day earlier than by Hippolytus, 
two days earlier than by Anatolius, and Nisan 
14=March 18, A.D. 29, satisfies the equinoctial 
limit also. 

Three years then, A.D. 29, 30, 33, satisfy the 
Gospel evidence for the date of the Crucifixion : 
and the choice between them must now be made 
by recourse to other authorities. 

b. Tradition outside the Gospels. 

1, The Jewish Date.—Though the evidence ob- 
tained from these supplementary sources deals, as a 
rule, with Roman or other civil computations, the 
question as between Nisan 14 and 15 is definitely 
answered by a continuous chain of tradition from 
the Ist cent. to the 4th. 

St. Paul wrote his First Epistle to the Corinth. 
lans about passover-time (5° ὥστε ἑορτάζξωμεν, cf. 
16°), and paschal symbolism underlies his allusions 
both to the Crucifixion, 5% ἐκκαθάρατε τὴν παλαιὰν 
ζύμην. .. καὶ yap τὸ πάσχα ἡμῶν ἐτύθη Χριστός, and 
to the Resurrection, 15” νυνὶ δὲ Χριστὸς ἐγήγερται ἐκ 
νεκρῶν ἁπαρχὴ τῶν κεκοιμημένων. On Nisan 14 and 
16, then, the days of the sacrifice of the passover 
and of the ofiering of the first-fruits, St. Paul’s 
Churches appear to have kept the memorials of 
the Crucifixion and of the Resurrection. ln the 
next century the Quartedecimans, as their name 
implies, observed Nisan 14, not 15: the theory of 
the Tiibingen school, that what these Johannine 
Churches observed on the 14th was not the Cruci- 
fixion but the Last Supper, is too preposterous to 
call for refutation. Definite testimony for the 
14th, from lost writings of three ‘holy Fathers of 
the Church,’ is quoted in the Paschal Chronicle 
(A.D. 641: ed. Ducange, pp. 6, 7). (i.) Claudius 
Apollinaris of Hierapolis, c. A.D. 180, in his περὶ 
τοῦ πάσχα λόγος accused of ignorance those who 
connected the 14th, not with the true Lord’s pass- 
over, the great Sacrifice, but with the Last Supper, * 
and put the Crucifixion on the 15th, on the sup- 

* Strictly, of course, tbe Last Supper and the Crucifixion were 
on the same Jewish day ; but early Christian usage soon began 
to use, even for tbese days of the lunar month, not the Jewish 
reckoning from sunset to sunset, but the ordinary reckoning 
from midnight to midnight. Apollinaris distinguishes the two 
day's just in the same way as Clement puts the washing of the 
feet on the 12th, tbe Passion on tbe 14th. 


Eyes authority of St. Matthew’s Gospel: a view, 
16. says, Which is out of harmony with the law,— 
apparently because the paschal lamb is an OT 
type of Christ,—and sets the Gospels at variance 
with one another, obviously because St. Jolin was 
admitted to give the quartodeciman date.  (i1.) 
Clenient of Alexandria, in a work bearing the 
same title, contrasted the years before the Min- 
istry, When Christ ate the Jewish passover, with 
the year of his preaching, when he did not eat 
it, but suffered on the 14th, being himself the 
paschal Lamb of God, and rose on the third day 
[the 16th], on which the Law commanded the 
priest to offer the sheaf of first-fruits. (111.) Hip- 
polytus of Portus, in his De pascha and Adv. omnes 
Aereses [to be distinguished from the now recov- 
cred longer treatise, ftefutatio omniwm heresiumn], 
asserted that Christ ate a supper before the pass- 
over, but not the legal passover: οὗτος yap ἦν τὸ 
Πάσχα τὸ προκεκηρυγμένον καὶ τελειούμενον τῇ ὡρισμένῃ 
ἡμέρᾳ. 

Of other early writers lreneus (IV. x. 1) is 
hardly clear ; but Tertullian (adv. Jud. 8)* seems to 
imply Nisan 14. Africanus is quite unambiguous, 
πρὸ δὲ τῆς μιᾶς τοῦ πάσχα τὰ περὶ τὸν Σωτῆρα συνέβη 
(Chronicon, fr. 50 ap. Routh, Rel. Sac. in 297). 
Even as late as the end of the 4th cent. three 
writers, all specialists on chronology, can still be 
cited on the same side: Epiphanius, Her. 1. 2, 
ἔδει yap τὸν Xpiordy ἐν τεσσαρεσκαιδεκάτῃ ἡμέρᾳ 
θύεσθαι; Ps.-Chrysostom (A.D. 387: ed. Bened. 
vill. App. p. 281), the Crucifixion fulfils the Mosaic 
ordinance that the lamb should be sacrificed be- 
tween the evenings on the 14th; Julius Hilarianus 
(A.D. 397: de die pascha et mensis xv, ap. Gallandi, 
viii. 748), the sacrifice of a lamb from the flock 
is replaced by the sacrifice of the Lord Christ 
himself on luna xiv. Add to these Anon. in 
Cramer’s Catena in Mt. p. 237, and Orosius, J/ist. 
vii. 4. 15, the darkness took place ἐν τῇ ιδ΄ ἡμέρᾳ 
τῆς σελήνης, gquartam decimam ea die lunam, as well 
as the Paschal Chronicle itself and the σύντομος 
διήγησις, an Egyptian system incorporated in it 
(ed. Ducange, pp. 221, 225). 

But by this time the opposite view, which first 
emerges in the 3rd cent.—in the West, Ps.-Cyprian, 
Comput us de pascha (A.D. 243: Hartel’s Cyprian, iil. 
248), 8 9 manducavit pascha, § 21 passus est luna 
xv; in the East, Origen on Mt 26” (Delarue, 11]. 
895), Jesus celebravit more Iudaico pascha corper- 
aliter ... quoniam... factus est sub lege—was 
beginning to be the prevalent one. So certainly 
Ambrose, ad epp. Aimilie (c. A.D. 386: ed. Bened. 
ii. 880), Chrysostom (6.5. Hom. in Mt. ἸΧΧΧΊΙ. 
ed. Field, ii. 461, the passover superseded by the 
Encharist, τὸ κεφάλαιον τῶν ἑορτῶν αὐτῶν καταλύει ἐφ᾽ 
ἑτέραν αὐτοὺς μετατιθεὶς τράπεζαν), Proterius of Alex- 
andria, ad Papam Leonem (A.D. 444, printed as 
ep. ¢xxxiil. in the Ballerini Leo) xv luna mensis 
primi... pascha manducans .. . sequenti die 
xv luna crucifigitur ; and probably Theophilus of 
Alexandria, ad Thcodosium Imp. iv. (A.D. 880 : Gal- 
landi, vii. 615); for though the Greek has τῇ τεσ- 
σαρεσκαιδεκαταίᾳ, the Latin decimaquinta tallies with 
Ambrose and Proterius, who both appear to be 
borrowing from Theophilus. 

This later view appears to be derived from the 
use of πάσχα in the Synoptic Gospels: Origen, its 
most influential supporter, is directly commenting 
on the text of St. Matthew. On the other hand, 
none of the earlier witnesses for the 14th, save 
Apollinaris, the champion of the Johannine 
Churches of Asia Minor, appeal to St. John’s 
Gospel ; rather they represent an independent and 


*In favour of the genuineness of chs. 1-8 of this treatise see 
Fuller Dict. Christ. Biogr. iv. 8276; Harnack Gesch. der alichr. 
Litteratur, i. 671: against, Burkitt Old Latin and Itala, pp 
6; 7. 
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decisive confirmation of it by the living voice of 
primitive tradition. 

2. The civil year may be identified either by the 
consuls or by the regnal years of the emperor ; 
less frequently by reckoning from some one of the 
special eras 1n use in the East, such as the 

Iympiads or the era of Alexander (otherwise 
called of the Greeks), B.c. 312. 


«. The earliest authority who appears to have fixed the Cruci- 
fixion by implication to a definite year is the pagan annalist 
Phlegon, whose ‘chronological collection on the Olympiads’ 
ranged from 0]. 1. 1 (8.6. 776) down to the times of Hadrian, 
A.D, 117-138. A general account of the work is given by the 
patriarch Photius (cod. 97), though even he failed to get beyond 
the fifth book, or about B.c. 170. Photius summarizes the last 
chapter which he read, as a sample of the style and contents 
of the whole, concluding that ‘the reader gets regularly bored 
with the lists of names and of victors in the Olympic contests, 
and with the excessive and unseasonable details about prodigies 
and prophecies, which crowd out all real history.’ Probably it 
was this interest in the marvellous which led Phlegon to men- 
tion the predictions of Jesus Christ, though his knowledge was 
so vague that, if Origen’s phrase is rightly understood, he con- 
fused the personalities (or perhaps only the miracles) of Christ 
and of St. Peter (c. Cels. ii. 14, συγχυθεὶς ἐν τοῖς περὶ Πέτρου ὡς περὶ 
τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ). 

What gives him his interest for the present purpose is that 
he recorded under Ol. 202. 4 (4.D. 32-33) the darkness which 
accompanied the Crucifixion ; though, since the evidence is at 
second or even at third hand, it is difficult to disentangle his 
actual words. (i.) The reference in the middle of a fragment 
quoted by Syncellus from the Chronicon of Julius Africanus (Fr. 
50; Routh, Rel. Sac, ii. 297,477) is, as Routh has seen, probably 
an interpolation due to Syncellus’ confused recollections of 
Eusebius. (ii.) The earliest genuine allusions are two in Origen : 
6. Cels. ii. 33, Phlegon recorded in the 13th or 14th book of his 
Chronicles the eclipse under Tiberius and the great earthquakes 
of that time: Comm. in Mt. 184 (Delarue, iii. 922), heathen 
opponents urge that an eclipse, such as the Gospels mention,* 
cannot possibly take place at full moon,—Phlegon recorded, 
indeed, an eclipse under Tiberius, but not an eclipse at full 
moon. (iii.) But though he did not mention the full moon in 
ΒΟ many words, an Anonymus in Cramer’s Catena in Mt. 
p. 237—followed by pseudo-Origen in Jit. (see Routh, op. cit. 
479)—does assert that he related the eclipse as a marvel, rep«- 
Sows γεγονότος, and the Christian writer naturally understood 
by the ‘paradox’ the coincidence with the full moon. (iv.) A 
further restoration of Phlegon is possible from the Chronicle 
of Eusebius as represented in the Armenian version, in Jerome’s 
Latin version, and in the quotations of George Syncellus. ‘In 
the same year as the Crucifixion (i.e. Tiberius 19; see below) 
the following notice occurs in pagan historians: ‘‘the sun was 
eclipsed; an earthquake occurred in Bithynia, and most of 
Nicwa fell to the ground”: still more precisely Phlegon, the 
celebrated chronologer of the Olympiads, registers in his 13th 
book, under Ol. 202. 4 [A.D. 32-33], “δὴ eclipse of the sun more 
striking than any previously on record, for it becarne night at 
the sixth hour of the day, so that stars were visible in the 
heavens; and a great earthquake in Bithynia overthrew most 
of Nicea.”’ Obviously, these two quotations are not inde- 
pendent of one another; the first and more general looks like 
a summary by some intermediate writer of the same passage 
from Phiegon which Eusebius then transcribes direct and in full. 

That Phlegon was here drawing again on Christian sources, 
whether the canonical Gospels or not, appears not to have been 
suspected by Origen or Eusebius, but in face of the meution of 
the ‘6th hour’ cannot admit of doubt. It does not, however, 
follow that he borrowed the year also from them; for an 
annalist, if he has not found a precise date in his authorities, 
is bound to invent one. If he ascribed the portents of the 
Crucifixion to the 202nd Olympiad simply, A.D. 29-33, he would 
not stand in manifest contradiction to the other early evidence. 
But if he really fixed them particularly to the 4th year, A.D. 33, 
he is the only witness before Eusebius’ time to do so; and in 
that case the most probable hypothesis is that he knew from 
his Christian authorities no more (and from the Gospels as they 
stand he could hardly have learned more) than that the Cruci- 
fixion fell in the latter part of Tiberius’ reign, and fixed on 
A.D. 33 because he may have already found reason to select 
that year for the Bithynian earthquake. 

Eusehius, however, found Phlegon’s date harmonize admir- 
ably with his own theory of the length of the Ministry, and so 
his Chronicle assigns the Baptist’s mission (after Lk 31) to 
Tiberius 15, the mission of Christ to Tiberius 16, and the Passion 
to Tiberius 19 (a.p. 33).t The latter item is guaranteed both by 
Syncellus, ἔτους 0’ τῆς Τιβερίου βασιλείας, and by the Armenian; 
Jerome, no doubt hecause he allotted to the Ministry only two 
to three years, and not like Eusehius three to four, substitutes 
Tiberius 18. 

8. Far more important is the tradition—found, it is true, in 


*Mt 2745=Mk 1533 simply σχότος ἐγένετο; but in Lk 2344 the 
true text appears to add τοῦ ἡλίου ἐκλείποντος With NBCL, both 


Egyptian versions, Origen 2/, (rather 3/,) and Cyril of Jeru- 
salem */,. 


᾿ ἱ On Eusebius’ reckoning of imperial years see immediately 
elow. 


no extant authority as ancient as Phlegon, but found in so 
many authorities that tbe common source must ascend to a 
remotc antiquity—which fixes the Crucifixion in the consulship 
of the two Gemini, or in the 15th or the 16th year of Tibcrius, 
or in the year 840 of the Greeks. 

L. Rubellius Geminus and C. Fufius (or Rufius, or Rufus, 
or Fusius) Geminus were the consuls of a.p. 29, The Seleucid 
era (era of Alexander, era of the Greeks) commences Sept. 
B.C. 312, so that its 340th year runs from Sept. a.p. 28 to Sept. 
A.D. 29. But this same spring of A.D. 29 can be reckoned, 
according to different methods of calculation, as belonging 
either to the 15th or 16th year of Tiberius, who succeeded 
Augustus in Aug. A.D. 14, so that, on the strict reckoning, 
the passover falling in his 15th year will be that of a.p. 29. 
But the imperial year might sometimes be adjusted to the 
calendar year—to which corresponded the consul’s tenure of 
ofiice, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31—by beginning a second imperial year 
on the first New Year’s day of each reign: compare the practice 
of Trajan and his successors in commencing a 2nd year of 
tribunicia potestas on the annual inauguration day of new 
tribunes next aiter their accession (Lightfoot, Jgnatius!, 
ii. 398). In this case the 15th year would be exactly equi- 
valent to A.D. 28, the 16th to a.p. 29. Or again, the example 
of the chronographers suggests that the converse might be 
done and the fractional year simply omitted, each emperor's 
first year beginning on some fixed day: thus, for instance, 
it will be shown (see below in part ii. of this article, THE 
APposToLio AGE, under Felix and Festus, p. 418) that Eusebius 
appears to commence each emperor’s lst year in the Sept. follow- 
ing his accession. Either year then is compatible—but the 15th 
more normally—with the spring of a.D. 29, under the consul- 
ship of the Gemini.* 

(1.) Clement of Alexandria, ‘ With the 15th year of Tiberius and 
15th of Augustus, so are completed the 30 years to the Passion ; 
and from the Passion to the destruction of Jerusalem are 42 
years 3 months,’ Strom. i. 147 (Potter, i. 407). Gi.) Origen, 
perhaps copying Clement, ‘If you exainine the chronology of 
the Passion and of the fall of Jerusalem... from Tiberius 15 
to the razing of the temple, 42 years are completed,’ Hom. in 
Hierem, xiv. 13 (6. A.D. 245; Delarue, iii. 217), and compare 
6. Cels. iv. 22. (111.) Tertullian, ‘In the 15th year of (Tiberius’] 
reign Christ suffered’; ‘the Passion . . . uuder Tiberius Cesar 
in the consulship of Rubellius Geminus and Rufius fad. Fufius] 
Geminus,’ adv. Jud. 8 (but the authorship is doubtful). (iv.) 
Hippolytus, in his early 4th book on Daniel (ed. Bratke, p. 19), 
gives two irreconcilable data, Tiberius 18 [=A.D. 31, 32] and the 
consulship of ‘Rufus and Rubellio,’ the former douhtless his 
own combination of a three years’ Ministry (for he also says 
that Christ suffered in his 38rd year, loc. cvt.) with St. Luke’s 
15 Tiberius, the latter already traditional; and this year, 
29 A.D., alone reappears in his other works. His Chronicle 
(Chronica Minora, ed. Mommsen, I. i. p. 131) reckons 206 years 
from the Passion to the 13th of Alexander Severus, A.D. 234-235 ; 
his Paschal Cycle marks the 32nd year as that of the Passion, 
and since it was a recurring cycle of 112 years beginning in a.D. 
222, the 32nd year will be equivalent to a.pD. 253, or 141, or 29 
v.) Julius Africanus, as represented in the Greek of Eusebius’ 

emonstratio Lvangelica and Helogee Propheticce, and in that of 
Syncellus—Routh, fel. Sac. ii. pp. 301, 302, 304—wrote Tiberius 16, 
as represented in the Lat. of Jerome, Comm. in Dan. ix. (Vallarsi, 
v. 683), Tiberius 15; but since all authorities agree in the 
equation to Ol. 202. 2 [=a.pD. 30, 31], it is practically certain 
that the 16th is correct. (vi.) Pseudo-Cyprian, Computus de 
Pascha, 20 (A.D. 243: Hartel, ili. 267) places the Passion of 
Christ in the 31st year of his age, and 16th of Tiberius Casar’s 
reign. (vii.) Lactantius, Div. inst. 1v. x. 18, ‘In the Sth of 
Tiberius, that is, the consulship of the two Gemini’; Mort. pers. 
2, ‘in the consulship of the two Gemini.’ (viii.) The Abgar 
legend as given in Eusebius, HE i. 13, dates the Resurrection 
and the preaching of Thaddzxus in the 340th year [7.e. of the 
Greeks: A.D. 28-29]. (ix.) Of one other authority, the apocr. 
Gospel narrative entitled ‘Acts of Pilate,’ the value turns en- 
tirely on the date of its coinposition, and on the true readin 
of its chronology of the Crucifixion ; and both these points call 
for fuller discussion. 

Date of the Acts of Pilate. — Tischendorf, the latest editor 
(Hvangelia Apocrypha, ed. 2, 1876, pp. 312-410), concludes for 
the beginning of the 2nd cent. ; Lipsius, the latest critic (Die 
Pilatus-Acten, 1886, pp. 33, 40), ‘not before about the middle of 
the 4th,’ ‘probably in the reign of Julian’ (a.p. 361-363). Appcal 
is made to these Acts for the day of the Crucifixion by pseudo- 
Chrysostom (4.D. 387: ed. Bened. viii. App. p. 277); so, too, 
Kpiphanius (A.D. 376: Her 1. 1) states that certain of the 
Quartodecimans commemorated the Passion always on March 
25 in deference to these Acts, though he himself had found 
copies of them where the date given was not March 25 but 
March 18, Now, if in a.p. 376 these Acts were being claimcd as 
the authoritative sanction for a practice unique in the Christian 
world, and if there existed already divergent traditions of the 
text on this very point for which they werc cited, they must 
surely have had at that date a history behind them. So far 
from having been written under Julian, a presumption is 
raised that they arc earlicr than the lost Acts published under 


* But the 16th year—see below under Africanus and pseudo- 
OCyprian—may also be a combination of Lk 3! (Tib. 15; as 
giving the beginning, not of the Baptist’s ministry only, but of 
Christ's, with the estimate of one year for the duration of the 
Ministry to which both these writcrs adhered. Julius Hilari- 
anus, however (infra, Ὁ. 4143), gives both Tiberius 16 and 
A.D. 29. 
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the same title by the apostate Theotecnus (minister of the per- 
secutor Maximin Daza: Mason, Persecution of Diocletian, pp. 
321-323), who perhaps drew from then the idea of his own 
forgery. That, as Lipsius has shown, the chronological pro- 
logue bears in all the extant authorities clear traces of Eusebius’ 
influence, proves no more than that these Acts, like so many 
other apocrypha, were subject to successive recastings. Nor 
are the arguments by which Harnack (Chronologie, pp. 603-612) 
reinforces Lipsius at all conclusive. On the other hand, the 
treatment of the charge ix πορνείας γεγέννηται seems to speak 
strongly for an early date ; for even if Theotecnus revived the 
scandal, which is possible enough, a Christian counterblast 
would have used far stronger language than do the extant Acts 
about the virginity of the Mother of our Lord. The author was 
not improbably a second-century Palestinian of Ebionite tend- 
encies. 

Chronology of the Acts of Pilate.—Tischendorf’s text of the 
prologue translated runs: ‘In the 15th year [so with two Greek 
MSS ; two others and one of the two Armenian recensions—see 
Conybeare’s edition, Studia Biblica, iv.,Oxford,1896—give ‘18th’ ; 
the Latin, the second Armenian, and apparently the Coptic have 
‘19th ’] of the government of Tiberius Caesar, emperor of the 
Romans, and of Herod, king of Galilee, in the 19th year of his 
rule, on the 8th before the kalends of April, which is the 25th of 
March, in the consulship of Rufus and Rubellio, in the 4th year 
of the 202nd Olympiad, Joseph Caiaphas being high priest of 
the Jews.’ Undeniably, the references to Tiberius 19, to Herod 
and his 19th year, to Ol. 202. 4, are derived from Eusebius’ 
Chronicle ; but these may be due to later revision, and there 
are other data, the 15th of Tiberius, the two Gemini, the 25th 
or 18th of March, which are as certainly not Eusebian, though 
the consulship at least is as constant a factor in the different 
versions as the year of Herod or the Olympiad. Considering how 
many vicissitudes befell all early Christian literature, how just 
the apocryphal Gospels would be picked out to satisfy the 
demand for sacred books in Diocletian’s persecution, how easily 
each generation (all the more that exuberant fancies were 
allowed no play upon the canonical records) would embellish 
such material by aid of the newest lights, it is no unreasonable 
hypothesis that a ‘Eusebian’ recension has influenced all 
existing copies, while two of them still betray in their ‘15th of 
Tiberius’ a relic of the unrevised document in a point where 
the redactor has most certainly been at work. On this view no 
more is original than ‘In the 15th year of Tiberius, on the 8th 
{more probably 15th, see below] before the kalends of April, in the 
consulship of Rufus and Rubellio, in the high priesthood of 
Joseph Caiaphas.’ 

Here, then, are nine ante-Nicene authorities, of whom four 
(‘Tert.’, Hipp., Lact., Act.-Pil.) give the consulship of the Gemini, 
four eee Or., ‘Tert.’, Act.-Pil.) Tiberius 15, two (Afr., Ps.- 
Oypr.) Tiberius 16. Five post-Nicene Western authorities on the 
same side need simply be catalogued: Liberian Chronicle (A.p. 
354; Lightfoot, Clement, 1. 253) ‘under Tiberius, consuls the 
two Gemini, March 25’; Julius Hilarianus, De mundi duratione 
xvi., and De die pasche et mensis xv (both A.D. 897; Gallandi, 
viti. 238, 748), ‘Tiberius 16,’ but De mund. dur. xvii., also ‘ 369 
years from the Passion to the consulate of Cesarius and Atticus’ 
[A.D. 397], which clearly cannot mean anything later than A.D. 
29; Sulpicius Severus, Chronica, ii. 27 (A.D. 401), ‘Herod 18, 
consuls Fufius Geminus and Rubellius Geminus,’ where the 
Herod date must be from Jerome’s version (A.D. 378) of Eusebius’ 
Chronicle; Augustine, De civ. Det xviii. 54, ‘consuls the two 
Gemini, March 25’; Prosper Tiro, Chronicon (A.D. 433 : Chronica 
Minora, ed. Mommsen, I. ti. p. 409), distinguishes what quidam 
ferunt, t.e. Jerome’s chronology, from the usitatior traditio of 
‘Tiberius 15, consuls the two Gemini.’ The Western Church, 
then, during the century A.p. 350-450, notwithstanding the 
authority of Jerome’s Chronicle, still upheld the traditional date 
for the Crucifixion in A.p. 29. 

y. (i.) Of divergent notices, the earliest after Phlegon—not 
counting Hippolytus’ 18th of Tiberius, since he himself discarded 
it—is again from a heathen writing, the Acts of Pilate by Theo- 
tecnus. Eusebius(H# i. 9)thoughtit enough proof of forgery that 
they ascribed the Crucifixion to Tiberius’ 4th consulship, for this 
fell in the 7th year only of his reign [A.D. 21], and Pilate did not 
even reach Judea till the 12th. But Lipsius (1.6. ἢ. 31) points 
out that Tiberius’ next consulship in A.D. 31, though Eusebius 
reckoned it the 5th, is the 4th in the Fasti Idatiani (the common 
ground-work of the consular lists in Epiphanius and the Paschal 
Chronicle), 50 that Theotecnus may really have meant, not A.D. 
21 hut Α.Ὁ. 81. (ti.) Of Eusebius’ Chronicle, both in the original 
and (iii.) in Jerome’s version, mention was made in connexion 
with Phlegon; of its followers there is no need to speak. (iv.) 
Epiphanius (4.D. 376; Heer. li. 22-25) writes out in full a con- 
sular list from his date for the Nativity, Jan. B.c. 2, to his date 
for the Baptism, Nov. a.D. 28.* Beyond this point the Ministry 
extends over two complete consulships, the one that of the two 
Gemini, the second that of Rufus and Rubellio, and closes 
only in the third, that of Vinicius and Longinus Cassius. 
Ohviously intending to come down to March a.D. 31, he has, by 
the error—gross even for him—of splitting into two the single 
pair of a.p. 29, Rubellius Geminus and Fufius Geminus, named 
in fact for the Crucifixion the consuls of A.D. 30. It is possible 
that behind the confusion lies some older authority who 
reckoned a shorter Ministry with the Passion under Vinicius 


* He counterbalances his omission of the consuls of A.p. 4, 
Aelius Catus and Sentius Saturninus, by inserting between 
A.D. 6 and 7 the fictitious pair Cesar and Capito. His consuls 
for A.D. 13, Flaccus and Silvanus, are only a corrupt form of 
the real names Plancus and Silius Cacina. 


and Longinus in their real ycar. (v.) Paulus Orosius (A.D. 417: 
Hist. vii. 4. 18) gives Tiberius 17 for the Crucifixion, presum 
ably reckoning two ycars as from the Baptism in Tiberius 15, 


Summary of Patristic Evidence for the Civil 
Year.—A review of this witness from Phlegon to 
Epiphanius, from Tertullian to Augustine and 
Prosper, sums itself up in two questions: (i.) Is it 
ἃ priort probable that tradition would preserve 
independent evidence for the date of the Cruci- 
fixion? (ii.) If so, do the data suggest that such 
has actually been the case? 


(i.) Patristic evidence for the duration of the Ministry was 
passed over for want of space, being unnecessary in face of the 
full testimony of the Gospels, and unhelpful because it is all 
based ultimately on thein ; is there cause for thinking that the 
case would be different here? Yes; for while the date of the 
Nativity, for instance, was known familiarly to too few, and the 
length of the Ministry was of too secondary importance, to have 
given occasion to a constant tradition, the conditions are quite 
dissimilar and indeed unique in respect to the date of the 
Passion. Here was to every Christian eye from the first the 
turning point of the world’s evolution ; and the Church’s con- 
fession had always put in the forefroit the historical setting 
‘under Pontius Pilate ’—see 1 Ti 618 rod μωρτυρήσαντος ἐπὶ TMovriou 
Πιλάτου, Ign. Magn. 11 (with Lightfoot’s note) tv xaspa τῆς 
ἡγεμονίας II, Π., and the early Roman Creed, τὸν ἐπὶ II. IL 
σταυρωθέντα. It cannot, then, be considered improbable that a 
still more definite dating by consuls or by regnal years of the en- 
peror may have been noted while there was yet opportunity, and 
may have filtered down in oral tradition or lost documents 
through the obscure generations that intervene, till it could 
come to light, together with so much else that is beyond question 
primitive, in the writings of the age of Tertullian. 

Gi.) But do the facts bear out what is thus ἃ priort not im- 
probable? was there anything in the review of authorities that 
could claim to be a date of this sort for the Crucifixion? 
Nothing, clearly, unless it were A.D. 29 (consulship of the 
Gemini=15 Tib. =? 16 Tib.) ; for if Phlegon’s a.p. 32-33 had been 
traditional, it could not have failed to have reappeared some- 
where or other in the ante-Nicene Christian testimony ; Hip- 
polytus’ (ultimately discarded) 18 Tib. depended simply on 
a combination of the Johannine chronology of the Ministry 
with Lk 31; Theotecnus, if he really meant a.D. 31, probably 
arrived at it by the same process ; Eusebius depended jointly 
on Phicgon and on his own interpretation of St. John; Epi- 
phanius’ chronology is, even more than Eusebius’, independent 
of all predecessors. It is easy enough to rid the field of rival 
theories ; the only question is, to what epoch does the evidence 
for A.D. 29 go back, and how far can it be explained on other 
hypotheses than that of the survival of an independent and 
genuine tradition ? 

The three earliest witnesses for the consulship, the dating that 
‘most obviously means A.pD. 29, are ‘ Tertullian,’ Hippolytus, and 
the Acts of Pilate. Of these, Hippolytus, at least, derived it 
from some pre-existent source, for (not knowing to what year it 
really belonged) he incorrectly synchronizes it with Tiberius 18. 
Further, he and Tertullian are independent of one another, since 
the latter distinguishes the Gemini as Rubellius and Rufius or 
Fufius, the former (with the Acts of Pilate) erroneously as 
Rufus and Rubellio. It is hardly possible on the evidence that 
the common source can be later than A.D. 150, and it may be 
indefinitely earlier. It is true that Phlegon was apparently 
ignorant of the tradition, hut it need not be supposed that it 
was universally spread by Hadrian’s time, and after all Phlegon 
was a heathen, and not likely to be conversant with all that was 
being handed down within the Christian body. 

But granting this antiquity, can the year still be accounted 
for as a mere deduction from the Gospels, in the sense that the 
consulship is a secondary date developed out of 15 Tiberius (the 
date for the Passion in Clement and Origen), and that that in 
turn came from Lk 31? Possibly ; yet it is surely not easy to 
believe that the evangelist’s synchronism of the commencement 
of the Baptist’s ministry with a certain year should have been so 
widely supposed to apply to the whole period, not only before 
Christ’s Baptism, but also as far as his Passion. No doubt the 
Ptolemewan Valentinians of Irenswus’ time (Iren. 1. i. 3, Wi. 1-35 
1. xx. 1, xxi. 1) based calculations on 30 years as the whole Life 
of Christ, which is really the Gospel reckoning for his age at 
the commencement of his Ministry; but even they did not 
leave out of account the period of John’s sole ministry. 


It appears, then, not indeed certain, but possible 
and even probable, that a trustworthy Christian 
tradition does point to A.D. 29 and the consulate 
of the Gemini as the year of the Crucifixion. 

3. A brief review, finally, of the evidence for the 
day of the civil month. 


Perhaps the earliest witnesses are Basilidians quoted by 
Clement (Strom, i. 147, ed. Potter, p. 408), who varied betwecu 
Phamenoth 25, Pharmuthi 25, and Pharmuthi 19 [March 21 
April 20, April 14]. To March 25 a larger and weightier group 
subscribes : in Latin, ‘Tert.’ adv. Jud. 8, mense Martio temport- 
bus paschee die viii calendarum Aprilium; and for a.d. viil 
kal. Apr. simply, the Liberian catalogue of A.D. 354, Julius 

' Hilarianus De die paschee xv (Gallandi, viti. 748), Aug. De ctv. 
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xviii. 54, and the Martyrologium Hieronymianum ; in Greek, τῇ 
πρὸ ὀκτὼ καλανδῶν ᾿Απριλλίων, Hippolytus, Comm. in Dan., ed. 
Bratke, p. 19 (so, too, the πάθος Χριστοῦ in his paschal tables is 
attached to this day); Acta Pilati, according to the Quarto- 
decimans in Epiphanius, Heer. 1.1, and to pseudo-Chrysostom 
(ed. Bened. viii. App. p. 277)—most of Tischendorf’s Greek MSS, 
supported by the Latin and Armenian versions add ἥτις ἐστὶν 
sixes πέμπτη Μαρτίου : Φαμενὼθ x’, in the Σύντομοος διήγησις in- 
corporated in the Chronwon Paschale, ed. Ducange, pp. 224, 
225. For March 23 are three witnesses: Lactantius, Div. ὑγυδέ. Iv. 
x. 18, ante diem dectmum kalendarum Aprilium; persons 
known to Epiphanius, l.c., τινὲς δὲ τῇ πρὸ δέχω καλανδῶν 
᾿Ασριλλίων ; and the Paschal Chronicler (op. cit. p. 221), τῇ x7 
τοῦ Μαρτίου μηνός. Epiphanius had further seen copies of the 
Acta Pilati which gave March 18, while his own view is decided 
in favour of yet another date, March 20: Heer. 1. 1, ἔτι δὲ εὕρομεν 
ἀντίγραφα ἐκ τῶν [lege ἄκτων] Πιλάτου ἐν οἷς σημαίνει πρὸ δεκαπέντε 
καλανδῶν '᾿Απριλλίων τὸ πάθος γεγενῆσθαι" τἀληθη δὲ, ὡς Ex πολλῆς 
ἀκριβείας ἔγνωμεν, ἐν τῇ πρὸ δεκατριῶν καλανδῶν ᾿Απριλλίων τὸν 
σωτῆρα πεπονθέναι κατειλήφαμοεν ; οἵ, Heer. li. 28. των 

The first reflection suggested by this catena is the unanimity 
with which (apart from some of the Basilidians) Christian 
antiquity attributed the Crucifixion to a day not later than 
March 25; the second, that if a confusion between the racy 
σταυρώσιμον and the σάσχα ἀναστάσιμον be allowed for, the dates, 
March 23 and 25, March 18 and 20, pair off with and explain one 
another—.e. if March 25 was understood, not of the Crucifixion 
but of the Resurrection, March 23 became the day of the 
Crucifixion ; or by a similar but converse process, March 20 
might be transferred from the Resurrection (with the Crucifixion 
on March 18) to the Crucifixion. Thus eliminating the three 
Basilidian dates as probably mere Gnostic fancies, of the two 
pairs that alone are left, March 18-20 and 23-25, March 25 
(Tertullian, Hippolytus, Acts of Pilate? etc.) has clearly older 
and better testimony than March 23 (Lactantius, some known 
to Epiphanius, Paschal Chronicle), and March 18 (ἀντίγραφα of 
Acts οἱ Pilate older than Epiphanius) than March 20 (Epiphanius 
himself). But these ultimate days, March 18 and 25, areexactly 
a week apart, and very likely the one is to be explained as a 
conscious alteration of the other ; but which of which? 

For that day of the two for which authority is vastly pre- 
ponderant, March 25, Dr. Salmon in an admirable article on 
Hippolytus (Dict. Christ. Biogr. iii. 920) looks upon that 
writer’s Paschal Cycle, published about a.p. 221, as the single 
source. Hippolytus there (very erroneously) supposes that 
after each eight years the full moon comes round to the same 
day of the solar month again; and accepting the traditional 
date a.p. 29 for the Crucifixion, he naturally assumes that, 
since the full moon in a.p. 221 did actually fall on March 25, 
the full moon in A.D. 29, 192 or 8x24 years earlier, must have 
fallen on the same day. ‘ Actually this is a week astray, the 
true day being March 18. We are safe in presuming that 
whenever March 25 is mentioned as the day of the Passion, the 
Cycle of Hippolytus is the source of the account.’ Yet this 
theory, simple and attractive as it is, hardly satisfies all the 
elements of the problem. It might be possible to explain the 
wide acceptance of March 25 in hoth East and West by the 
dual position of Hippolytus, a Greek writer on Western soil ; 
but ‘Tert.,’ Adv. Judeeos, if genuine, and Hippolytus’ own Com- 
mentary on Daniel, would still stand in the way of deducing 
March 25 as the day for the Passion directly from March 25 as 
the day of the full moon in A.p. 221. For Tertullian’s Mon- 
tanist writings commence about a.p. 200, and his whole literary 
activity was almost at an end by A.p. 220, so that if the first 
portion of the adversus Judeos is ‘certainly Tertullian’s, and 
Tertullian’s while still a churchman’ (Fuller in Diet. Christ. 
Biogr. iv. 827b), its chronology cannot be due to the Paschal 
Cycle of A.D. 221. In the same way Hippolytus’ Fourth Book 
on Daniel ‘was apparently written much earlier than the’ 
Chronicle and Paschal Tables (Lightfoot, Clement, ii. 392); and 
as it, too, gives March 25 for the Passion (from which also 
ultimately comes its Dec. 25 for the Nativity, sce above, p.?405a), 
a second reason is supplied for pushing back the origin of the 
tradition of March 25 into the 2nd cent. 

Genuine, of course, the tradition cannot be, because, as 
Salmon says—see also the table given earlier in this article—not 
the 25th but the 18th was the March full moon in a.p. 29. But 
this is exactly the day remaining still for discussion, that, 
namely, which was given in copies Epiphanius had seen of the 
Acts of Pilate. It is true that even in these Acts March 25 
is Supported (i.) by all existing MSS and versions; (ii.) by 
those Quartodecimans who regularly kept the Pascha on 
March 25 on the authority of the Acts; (iii.) by pseudo- 
Chrysostom in A.D. 387, who accepts the date as historically 
true on the same authority. It is possible, therefore, that the 
18th is simply an accidental corruption, IE’ instead of H’ before 
the kalends of April; but it is possible also that it is the 
geniline reading of the Acts, altered intentionally at some early 
period, whether because the 25th was already then the more 
popular date, or because the 18th was increasingly open to the 
suspicion of falling before the equinox. And if genuine 
in the Acts, it is a really curious and remarkable confirma- 
tion of a possible date for the Crucifixion, Friday Nisan 14 of 
the year A.D. 29, 

Dr. Salmon indeed says (loe. cit.) that ‘it is obvious that if 
early trustworthy tradition had preserved the day of the solar 
year on which our Lord suffered, the Church would not have 
perplexed herself with calculations of paschal full moons.’ But 
(i.) not all traditions which may in fact be true were necessarily 
known to be true to the ancients; (ii.) after all, what the 
Church was aiming at in paschal cycles was a system for cal- 


culating beforehand in terms of the solar year a day that was 
not solar but lunar. As psendo-Chrysostom lucidly points out, 
the different data of the chronology of the Crucifixion will 
not converge in ordinary years ; the Church could only imitate 
the season as far as was practicable, combining elements from 
the solar year (the equinox as a first term ὦ quo), from the 
lunar year (the full moon as a second term ἃ quo), and from 
the week (Friday). But if the day of the solar year had been 
considered alone, the full moon would necessarily have been 
thrown over, and the full moon was the one point which all 
Christians united in treating as essential to a proper paschal 
celebration.* 

It is not unreasonable, then, to hold that the solitary datum 
preserved by Epiphanius does add a slight additional weight 
to the probability that the Crucifixion should be placed on 
Friday March 18, A.D. 29. 


Conclusion.—To sum up briefly: the separate 
results of five lines of enquiry harmonize with one 
another beyond expectation, so that each in turn 
supplies fresh security to the rest. The Nativity 
in B.C. 7-6; the age of our Lord at the Baptism 
30 years more or less; the Baptism in A.D. 26 
(26-27) ; the duration of the Ministry between two 
and three years; the Crucifixion in A.D. 29: these 
five strands, weak no doubt in isolation, become, 
when woven together, the strong and stable support 
of a consistent chronology of the Life of Christ. 

LITERATURE.—For all the preliminary chronolovical matter 
which underlies subjects such as that of this article, Ideler, 
Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie, 
2 vols. 1825, is still standard. Of books more especially devoted 
to the chronology of the life of Christ special mention should 
perhaps be made of Wieseler, Chronol. Synops. der Evang. 
(Eng. tr. by Venables), and Caspari, Chronol. u. geog. Hinleit. 
(E.T. by Evans). The writer of the present article— some 
points of which had been adumbrated in previous studies of 
his own, Patristic evidence and the Gospel Chronology in the 
Church Quarterly Review for Jan. 1892, pp. 390-415, and A 
Paschal Homily printed in the Works of St. Chrysostom, in 
Studia Biblica, ii. pp. 130-149, Oxford, 1890—has learnt much, 
and derived many references in certain parts of his work, 
from three writers (though with their general conclusions he 
in each case disagrees): H. Browne, Ordo Seeclorum, London, 
1844; Hort on Jn 64, in Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament, 
1881, App. pp. 77-81; and R. A. Lipsius, Die Pilatus-Acten, 
Kiel, 1886. 


IJ. THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


The Apostolic Age may be defined, for the pur- 
poses of this article, as the period lying between 
the Crucifixion [A.D. 29, less probably A.D. 30] 
and the destruction of the temple. Outside these 
limits He, no doubt, several of the NT writings, for 
the chronology of which see the articles on them ; 
but NT history may fithy be said to close with 
the great catastrophe of A.D. 70. 

These first 40 years of Christian history are 
roughly conterminous with the labours of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and the principal documents con- 
cerned are, on the one hand, their Epistles, on the 
other, the Acts, one half of which book is in effect 
devoted to each of the two great apostles. But the 
writings in question do not bear on the face of 
them any continuous system of notes of time ; and 
the chronology must be based, in the first instance, 
on such synchronisms as are given, principally in 
Acts, with Jewish or Roman history, namely— 

(1) The reign of Aretas of Damascus (2 Co 1152, 
ct. Ac 9”). 

(2) The reign and death of Herod Agrippa 1. 
(Ac 19 1:2). 

(3) The famine under Claudius (Ac 1138.30 7055), 

(4) The proconsulship of Sergius Paulus in 
Cyprus (Ac 137). 

(5) The expulsion of the Jews from Rome 
under Claudius (Ac 183). 

(6) The proconsulship of Gallio in Achaia 
(Ac 1813). 


* The only exceptions to which Dr. Salmon might appeal are as 
late as the 4th cent.: (i.) the Quartodecimans and Cappadocians, 
said by Epiphanius, Her. 1. 1, always to observe March 25 as 
their σάσχαω; (ii.) the Montanists of Asia Minor, said by pseudo- 
Chrysostom to observe the 14th, not of a lunar but of the 
‘ Asiatic’ solar month beginning on March 24, so that their 
πάσχα fell always on April 6. 
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(7) The reign of Herod Agrippa 11., and mar- 
riage of his sister Drusilla to Felix (Ac 
9.427 9513_9632), 
(8) The procuratorships of Felix and Festus 
(Ac 9138 2324 2410. 27), 
(9) The Days of Unleavened Bread (Ac 20% ἢ, 
(10) The persecution under Nero. 


Two preliminary notes may be offered here. 

a. linperial Chronology.—Augustus died Aug. 19, A.D. 14; 
Tiberius died March 16, Α.Ὁ. 37; Gaius Caligula died Jan. 24, 
a.D. 41; Claudius died Oct. 13, A.p. 54; Nero died June 9, 
A.D. 68. 

ὃ. Authorities for the Period outside NT Writers.—These are 
principally three: for Jewish affairs, Josephus; for Roman, 
Tacitus and Suetonius: and as they are occasionally incon- 
sistent with one another, it is important to define their position 
and opportunities as historians. (i.) Tacitus, born not later and 
probably not much earlier than a.p. 54, published his latest 
work, the Annals, or history of the empire from the death of 
Augustus to the death of Nero, at the end of Trajan’s reign, 
δ. A.D. 1153; but the work as now preserved is imperfect, being 
deficient for the ten years A.D. 37-47, besides two shorter lacunce 
in A.D. 30 and 66-68. The niaterials at his command for all at 
least that passed in Rome were ample, though his anti-imperial 
tendencies may colour his version of the facts in relation not 
only to the emperors, but to their ministers or favourites. 
(ii.) Suetonius, the junior of Tacitus by some 20 years, wrote 
his Lives of the Cesars (from Julius to Domitian) under Hadrian, 
probably about a.p. 120. As private secretary to that emperor, 
he may have had access to additional personal details about the 
earlier sovereigns, such as distinguish his anecdotal biographies 
from the more ambitious and more orderly history of Tacitus. 
(iii.) Josephus, the historian of Judaism, was more strictly a 
contemporary of the infancy of the Christian Church than 
Suetonius or even Tacitus, Born in A.D. 37-38 and brought 
up in Jerus., he left that city for three years’ stay among 
the Essenes, 4.D. 53-56, and left Pal. on a mission to Rome in 
A.D. 63-64. His share in the Jewish revolt—for he commanded 
in Galilee, and was taken prisoner at Jotapata—did not prevent 
him from espousing at once the Roman cause,or attaching himself 
to the fortunes of Vespasian and Titus. Thus his works on the 
Jewish War (written before a.p. 79) and on the Antiquities 
(completed in Domitian’s 13th year, A.D. 93-94) are dominated by 
the distinct purpose of presenting himself and his countrymen 
in as favourable a light as possible to the Romans. On the 
other hand, a writer in Rome enjoying imperial patronage, who 
had spent in Pal. most of the years with whose events this 
article is concerned, was unusually well placed for ascertaining 
the facts, and, except where his ‘tendency’ has to be discounted, 
his testimony cannot be dismissed off-hand even when con- 
fronted with that of Tacitus, 


1. Aretas at Damascus.—This Aretas (the fourth 
Aretas in the line of Nabatean kings, on which 
dynasty see Schiirer, ἢ τ. ii. 348 ff.) reigned 
within the rough limits B.c, 9-A.D. 40; the exact 
dates are unknown, but it is certain (a) that he 
reigned over 47 years, inscriptions being extant 
of his 48th; (8) that he died somewhere between 
the death of Tiberius—which brought to a close 
operations begun against him at that emperor’s 
order by the legate of Syria, Vitellius (Ané. Ἀν ΤΠ. 
v. 1, 3)—and the middle of the reign of Claudius, 
when his successor Abias is found waging war on 
Izates of Adiabene (about A.D. 48; Ant. XX. iv. 1). 
But Damascus did not belong to Nabatza, and 
was certainly under direct Roman administration 
in A.D. 33-34, and in A.D. 62-63, for Damascene 
coins of these years are extant and bear the heads 
of Tiberius and Nero respectively, without any 
such allusion to the local prince as was invariable 
in the coins of client states. It must have come, 
then, into the hands of Aretas after A.D. 33-34; 
if by force, the empire would hardly have suffered 
the Nabatzan line to reign unmolested till A.D. 
106 ; if by grant, the donor must almost certainly 
have been, not Tiberius, whose quarrel with Aretas 
has just been mentioned, but Caligula, who, unlike 
Tiberius (see the instance of Herod Philip in the 
next section), encouraged the dependent prince- 
lings of the East. [The silence of Tacitus will 
then admit of easy explanation, the Annals being 
defective throughout Caligula’s reign.} In this 
case, St. Paul’s escape from the ethnarch of the 
city must be placed not earlier than the middle 
of A.D. 37; in any case not earlier tllan A.D. 34. 

2. Reign and Death of Herod Agrippa I.—The 
tetrarchy of Herod Philip (Lk 3!) was on his 
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death, about A.D. 33-34, incorporated by Tiberius 
into the province of Syria, but ‘not many days’ 
after the accession of Gaius (March 16, A.D. 37) 
was conferred with the title of king on Herod 
Agrippa, son of <Aristobulus, and grandson of 
Herod the Great, who was then living in Rome; and 
to this territory the tetrarchy of Antipas was added 
iu A.D. 39~40, and Judea, Samaria, and Abilene 
on Claudius’ accession, early in A.D. 41. Agrippa 
reigned altogether, according to BJ, three years 
over the whole kingdom, and three years over 
the tetrarchies, according to Ant., four years 
under Gaius,—three over Philip’s tetrarchy and 
the fourth over Antipas’ as well,—and three under 
Claudius over all Pal., the year of his death being 
‘the 7th of his reign and 54th of his life.’ The dis- 
uispans concerns Gaius’ reign only (Ané., the later 
and fuller work, appears the more accurate), and 
‘three years’ under Claudius are common to both 
accounts. But Ant., as has just beeu said, also 
speaks of ‘the 7th year,’ which (reckoned from the 
spring of A.D. 37) suggests A.D. 43-44 rather than 
44 simply. Against this, however, may be set 
the evidence of Agrippa’s coinage, which appar- 
al goes on to a 9th year;* for even if, as is 
likely enough, the Jewish kings commenced a 
fresh year on the lst of Nisan following their 
accession,t the 9th year cannot possibly have 
begun before Nisan 1, A.D. 44, and even then 
only if the original grant from Caligula preceded 
Nisan 1, A.D. 37, so that Agrippa’s second year 
may have begun on that day. The coinage reck- 
oning by itself would suggest rather A.D. 45 than 
44; Josephus would be compatible with the latter 
part of A.D. 48; the two in combination are most 
easily reconciled by a date in A.D. 44 after Nisan 
(BJ τι. xi. 6: Ant. XVIII. iv. 6, vi. 10, vila 
XIX. vo vill. 2): 

3. The Famine under Claudius.—On Agrippa’s 
death Juda is made again into a procuratorship 
under Cuspius Fadus. He intervenes in a quarrel 
between the Jews of Persea and the city of 
Philadelphia, seizes and executes the brigand leader 
Tholomeus, and from that time forward keeps 
Juda clear of similar disturbances; then (τότε) 
enters on a dispute with the authorities at Jerus. 
over the custody of the high- priestly robes.t 
‘About this time,’ κατὰ τοῦτον τὸν καιρόν, Helena, 
queen of Adiabene, and her son Izates become con- 
verts to Judaism; the story and antecedent circum- 
stances are related at length, and it is added that 
Helena, seeing that their kingdom was at peace and 
her son envied even by foreigners for the divine pro- 
tection he enjoyed, desired to go up to the temple 
at Jerus., while Izates made great preparaiens of 
eifts to be offered there. Her arrival was pecu- 
liarly well-timed, for famine was raging ‘at that 
moment,’ κατὰ τὸν καιρὸν ἐκεῖνον. But Josephus 
does not say that all this happened under Fadus. 
On the contrary, having digressed to relate what 


* See Madden, Coins of the Jews, ed. 2 (1881), p. 180. The 
ascription of these coins to Herod Agrippa 11. is impossible ; 
de Saulcy, however, thinks them Jewish forgeries, and Madden 
speaks hesitatingly, not having seen the coins themselves. But 
if the electrotypes may be trusted, the figure is quite certain, 
and there appears no reason except the chronological difficulty 
for doubting them. 

t+ See the Gemara of Babylon, Tractate Rosh-hashanah or 
the New Year, fol. 2a: ‘Our rabbis teach that a king who 
ascends the throne on the 29th Adar has completed a year 
as soon as he reaches Nisan 1.’ 

t The emperor’s answer to the deputation sent to Rome on 
this subject is dated in the consulship of Rufus and Pompelus 
Silvanus: aud if these were, as is generally assumed, consules 
suffectt of a.p. 45, the letter will fall somewhere after the early 
months of that year. [Older editors read πρὸ τεσσάρων κωλανδῶν 
Ἰουλίου, but the latter word is simply a retranslation of Julia 
in the inferior Latin MSS; Niese omits it, and marks a lacuna. ] 
But to date by other than the consudes ordinarit would be so 
unusual, if not unexampled, that (especially in the absence of 
any other proof of the existence of these particular suffectt) 
the genuineness of the letter must be considered doubtful. 
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was contemporary with Fadus, namely, the con- 
version of Helena and Izates, he continues the 
digression through the long chapters XxX. ii. 111. iv., 
bringing the history of Adiabene down to a point 
much later even than this visit: and then, after 
returning to Fadus and recording the revolt and 
death of Theudas under him, he goes on to say 
that his. successor was Tiberius Alexander, ‘in 
whose time it chanced that the great famine in 
Judea occurred in which’ Helena acted so gener- 
ously. After Alexander, of whom nothing further 
is related except the execution of the sons of 
Judas the Galilean, Cumanus comes as the new 
"πὸ ΠΟΥ; in the 8th year of Claudius [A.D. 48], 

erod king of Chalcis dies. These two last events 
are reversed in BJ: ‘after Herod of Chalcis’ death 
Claudius gives his kingdom to the younger Agrippa, 
and Cumanus succeeds Alexander.’ Both accounts, 
in fact, treat the two changes as practically sim- 
ultaneous, so that Josephus certainly places 
Cumanus’ arrival in A.D. 48. Thus the whole 
tenure of both Fadus and Alexander falls within 
the limits of the years 44-48 A.D.; and since the 
bulk of the events recorded under the former is 
considerably the greater, Alexander cannot have 
arrived before, say, the spring of A.D. 46. This 
is the terminus a quo for Helena’s visit; and as 
Helena had not apparently heard of the famine 
before she arrived, it is the terminus a quo for 
the famine also, while Josephus’ language leaves 
no doubt that ‘the great famine’ ran its whole 
course under the same governor. It is therefore 
possible that it should be placed, or placed partly, 
In A.D. 47; it is certain that even the earlier part 
of the crisis cannot be placed before A.D. 46 (Ant. 
Seely 2, 1, 5, v. 1,2: BJ 11. xii. 1). 

4. The Proconsulship of Sergius Paulus in Cyprus. 
—The name of this governor has been found in 
a Cypriote inscription ἐπὶ Παύλου [ἀνθ]υπάτου ‘in 
Paulus’ proconsulship,’ but unfortunately without 
any synchronism which would fix the year. On 
the other hand, a dedication to Claudius in the 
name of the city of Curium in Cyprus by the 
proconsul L. Annius Bassus, ‘in accordance with 
a decision previously taken by the proconsul Julius 
Cordus,’ is signed ‘in the 12th year,’ ὁ.6, of the 
emperor, A.D. 52. Cordus’ tenure, if, as seems to 
be implied, he was Bassus’ immediate predecessor, 
will cover the year 51, so that in neither of those 
two years can place be found for Paulus. (Ces- 
nola, Cyprus, p. 425; Boeckh, C/G 2632.) 

5. The Expulsion of the Jews from Rome under 
Claudius is recorded in Suetonius (Claudius 25), 
Iudeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes 
Roma expulit ; but as this writer’s method is to 
group together the events in any one reign of 
similar character—in this case dealings with the 
provincials—no suggestion of a date is given at 
all. Tacitus, whose Annals, however, are extant 
during the last seven ycars only of Claudius’ reign, 
A.D. 47-54, says nothing of the Jews, though he 
mentions, under A.D. 52, the expulsion of the 
astrologers from Italy, a measure at once ‘cruel 
and ineffective.’ Orosius, A.D. 417 (Hist. VII. 
vi. 15), is the earliest authority to give a date, 
Claudius Ix. = A.D. 49, quoting it as from Josephus ; 
but, in fact, Josephus is as silent as Tacitus, not 
about the date only, but about the whole matter. 
Nor is there any reason to belicve that Orosius 
had access to Josephus direct; the only other 
reference to him (VII. ix. 7) appears to be repeated 
from Jerome’s Chronicle. It must therefore remain 
uncertain whether or not Orosius’ source in this 
case is trustworthy. [Ramsay (δέ. Paul, p. 68) 
supposes that all Orosius’ dates for events under 
Claudius are a year too early (as might easily 
be the case if, for instance, he was copying a 
chronicler like Eusebius, whose Ist of Claudius 
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began, not in Jan., but in Sept. A.D. 41 ; see below, 
No. 8. a), so that this expulsion would then rather 
belong to A.D. 50.] 

6. Lhe Proconsulship of Gallio in Achaia must 
fall after A.D. 44, in which year (Dio Cassius, 
lx. 24) this province, taken by Tiberius in A.D. 15 
into his own hands, and ruled thenceforward by 
legatt propretore (ἀντιστράτηγοι), was restored to 
the control of the senate, and to administration by 
proconsuls (ἀνθύπατοι). Further, if Gallio so far 
shared the disgrace of his famous brother Seneca 
—who was only recalled in A.D. 49 (Tac. Ann. 
xil. 8) from an exile that had lasted about eight 
years—that he would have been passed over while 
it lasted, then the terminus a quo is not 44 but 
49, or rather, since the proconsuls entered on their 
provincial governments early in the year, A.D. 50. 
At the same time, the distinction between the 
method of appointment to imperial and to sena- 
torian provinces was just this, that the emperor 
was quite unfettered in his choice, while, in the 
other case, all ex-holders of offices in Rome, ex-con- 
suls and ex-przetors, succeeded naturally to sena- 
torian governorships; Dio, for instance (Joc. cit.), 
describes this very change as one from selection to 
lot: τὴν δὲ ᾿Αχαίαν καὶ τὴν Maxedoviav αἱρετοῖς 
ἄρχουσιν ἐξ οὗπερ ὁ Τιβέριος ἦρξε διδομένας ἀπέδωκεν ὁ 
Κλαύδιος τότε τῷ κλήρῳ. Still, it is hkely enough 
that candidates obnoxious to the government 
either did not stand at all, or were unsuccessful 
by arrangement at the balloting. Gallio, then, 
entered on ofiice in Achaia certainly not before 
A.D. 44, and probably not before 49, or even 50.* 

7. The Reign of Herod Agrippa 11. and Mar- 
riage of Drusilla to Felix.—This Agrippa, son of 
Herod Agrippa 1., at his father’s death was 
thought too young to succeed; but on the death 
of another Herod, his uncle, king of Chalcis, in 
the 8th year of Claudius (A.D. 48), he obtained that 
principality, from which he was transferred after 
Claudius had completed his 12th year, t.e. about 
the beginning of A.D. 53, to the two tetrarchies of 
Philip and Lysanias, 1.6. the northern part of 
Palestine. On this accession to new dignity he 
bestowed his sister Drusilla in marriage on Azizus 
of Emesa, a husband whom, not long after, μετ᾽ οὐ 
πολὺν χρόνον, she deserted for the Roman pro- 
curator Felix. Thus, if Josephus’ order of events 
is correct, St. Paul’s appearance before Felix and 
Drusilla, which was after, but not very long after, 
Pentecost (Ac 9016 24): 94), cannot fall in A.D. 53, but 
at carliest im A.D. 54 (Ant. XxX. ν. 2, vil. 1, 9). 

8. a. The Procuratorship of Felix.—The events 
which led up to the deposition of the last- 
mentioned procurator, Cumanus (appointed in A.D. 
48), are related in full by Josephus, Ant. xX. vi. 
1-3, more briefly by Tacitus, Ann. xi. 54; the two 
writers, while consistent in the main about 
Cumanus, differ seriously in regard to Felix. Both 
agree that troubles broke out between the Gali- 
leans and Samaritans, originating, says Josephus, 
in an assault on Galileans travelling up to Jerus. 
for one of the feasts. Both agree that the Roman 
soldiery intervened ; that the quarrel was taken 
before Quadratus, legate of Syria, who investigated 
the responsibility of the Roman officials for their 
conduct in relation to it; and that the ultimate 
result was the deposition of Cumanus. Both agree 
further on the date; for Tacitus records the pro- 
ceedings under A.D. 52, Joseplius mentions the 
recall of Cumanus immediately before the notice 
of the completion of Claudius’ 12th year, Jan. A.D. 
53. On the other hand, Josephus, throughout the 

*See also Ramsay, Mapositor, March 1897, p. 206: Seneca 
addressed his de Jra to his brother, not under the adoptive name 
Gallio, but under the name Novatus; and if it is true that he 
wrote this treatise after his return from exile, it follows that, hig 


brother's adoption, and subsequent appointment toa proconsul- 
ship under the name Gallio, must also be not earlier than A.D. 49. 
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story, speaks of Cumanus as the only governor, 
whether of Galilee, Samaria, or Judea. Tacitus 
gives Cumanus in Galilee and Felix in Samaria 
co-ordinate jurisdiction; which of them ruled Judea 
proper is not said by him in so many words (by his 
authority perhaps not at all), but he apparently 
assumes it to be Felix, whom he introduces as 
tampridem Iudece impositus. Thus in Josephus, 
Cumanus is the only procurator arraigned before 
Quadratus, and even he is sent off to the imperial 
tribunal; in Tacitus, Cumanus and Felix are 
equally involved ; but since Felix was brother to 
Pallas, the emperor’s favourite and minister, the 
legate, to avoid having to condemn him, puts him 
on to the commission for the trial of his partner in 
guilt, who is condemned then and there for the 
crimes of both. 


How are these divergences to he reconciled? The answer is 
not without a direct bearing on the chronology of St. Paul’s 
life ; see below, No. 8. b. Let it be conceded, then, to Tacitus, 
that Felix must have been holding some position in Samaria of 
sufficient rank to qualify him as one of the tudices for Cumanus’ 
trial. So much, indeed, is warrantcd by Josephus’ statement, 
that the high priest Jonathan was continually urging good 
government on Felix when procurator, ‘lest he himself should 
incur blame before the populace for having requested his 
appointment from the emperor’ (Ant, xx. viii. δ), a request 
which was more natural if Felix were already known in Palestine. 
Some of the best modern authorities (Mommsen, Roman Pro- 
vinces, Eng. tr. ii. 202; Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 313) follow Tacitus 
further still. But Josephus, after all, is giving a detailed 
account of the history of his own country during his own life- 
time ; and to him it must be conceded in turn that Cumanus’ 
rule certainly included Judza (in the narrower sense) with 
Jerus., and that Felix was prohably only a subordinate of his 
in Samaria. Prejudice against so near a relation of Pallas made 
it easy for Tacitus or his authority to project back on to the 
earlier years of Felix’ residence something of the position, and 
a share of the misdeeds, of his later procuratorship. 


A third authority for the dates of Felix’ tenure 
is the Chronicle of Eusebius—the Armenian VS, 
with some MSS of Jerome’s tr., placing his arrival 
in the 110 year of Claudius, the other Lat. MSS 
in the 10th. [in the Bodleian MS of the Jerome, 
this note commences in the second of the two lines 
given to the 10th year, is continued through the 
two lines of the llth year, and ends in the first 
line of the 12th.] But how are these imperial 
years reckoned ? 


So much weight is laid by Harnack (Chronologie, pp. 233-237) 
on Eusebius’ evidence, that this preliminary difficulty must be 
disentangled in some detail. Both Harnack himself (ἰδ. p. 234) 
and Lightfoot (e.g. Biblical Essays, p. 223, n. 2; hut this essay 
ig as old as A.D. 1863) assume a reckoning in the case of each 
emperor from his own accession-day. But it is in the last 
degree unlikely that a chronicle, where every year is reckoned 
continuously from Abraham, should admit in the parallel column 
of imperial years a system perpetually changing ; and if Titus, 
though he reigned three months of a 3rd year (June 79-Sept. 
81 A.D.), or Trajan, though he reigned six months of a 20th year 
(Jan. 98-Aug. 117 A.D.), are yet allotted only two and nineteen 
years respectively, it seems clear that, as was to he expected, 
the imperial years are manipulated into accord with the more 
fixed arrangement. But two questions still remain. 

(1.) Where did Eusebius fix his new year? It is natural to 
think first of Jan. 1, the commencement of the Roman consular 
year. But Eusebius was an Eastern, and in the East the year 
was all but universally commenced about September. ‘The 
Jewish civil year began in September; the old Attic lunar year 
in July; the old Macedonian lunar year in October; ’ the 
calendars of Asia Minor in imperial times used the Macedonian 
months made into a solar year, commencing Sept. 23; the 
similar calendar of Syria used the same months in the same way, 
only that each month was pushed down one place, so that the 
year presumably began at the end of October; the Alexandrian 
year on Aug. 29; the era of Alexander or the Greeks was 
reckoned from Sept. B.c. 312; the Indictions, an invention of 
Eusebius’ own day, were counted, certainly from September, 
prohably from Sept. 4.p. 312. The strong presumption that 
Eusebius would range himself with all this mass of usage is re- 
inforced by his use of the Olympiadas as parallel, year by year, to 
his own years of Abraham, for the Olympiads began in July, and 
a year that began on Jan, 1 must be out of reckoning with an 
Olympiad year for either its first or last six months. 


(ii.) Granted, then, that each Euscbian year began in the | 


September of a Julian year, can that Julian year be conclusively 
fixed? Now, the starting-point of the Olympiads is known to he 
July of the Julian year B.c. 776; if, therefore, a fixed relation 
is established between Eusebian years of Abraham and Olym- 
piads, a fixed relation between Eusebian and Julian years 
follows. Unfortunately, the two versions of the Chronicle differ 
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hy one year as to which year of Abraham is parallel to ΟἹ. 1. 1, 
the Armenian giving Ann. Abr. 1240, Jerome 1241, and so 
throughout. That Jerome is the more trustworthy is now, 
through the labours of Hort and Lightfoot, recognised even by 
scholars who had pinned their faith to the Armenian (s0, 6.0.» 
Harnack, Chronologie, p. 113 ff.); and in this particular case two 
synchronisms of years of Tiberius with the Olympiads, the one 
given in the preface to the Chronicle (Jerome), and repeated in 
the Prep. Evang. of Eusebius hiinself (x. 9. 1), the other given in 
the note on the Crucifixion (both Jerome and the Armenian), 
clench the proof. In the first case Tib, 15 is said to coincide 
with ΟἹ. 201, or more fully in the Prep. Evang. with Ol. 201. 4. 
Now, in the Chronicle itself ΤΡ. 15=Abr. 2044 (Jerome and 
Armenian)=Ol. 201. 4 Jerome, but ΟἹ. 202. 1 Arm. In the 
second case the date for the Crucifixion is supported by appeal 
to Phlegon’s date, ΟἹ. 202.4. Now, Tiberius 19 (which is un- 
questionably Eusebius’ date for the Passion, see previous art, 
p. 4132)=Abr. 2048 (Jerome and Arm.)=Ol. 202. 4 Jerome, 
Ol. 203.1 Arm. Clearly, then, the parallelism of the columns 
is right in Jerome, wrong in the Armenian. 


It follows from this investigation that, accord- 
ing to Eusebius, Tiberius 1=O}. 198. 2 (Jerome) 
=Sept. A.D. 14 to Sept. A.D. 15; Gaius 1 =O}. 204. 1 
(Jerome)=Sept. 37-Sept. 38 A.D. ; Claudius 1=Ol. 
205. 1(Jerome)=Sept. 41-Sept. 42 A.D.; Nero 1=QI. 
208. 3 (Jerome) =Sept. 55-Sept. 56 A.D. As the true 
accession-days of these four emperors were Aug. 
19, A.D. 14; Mar. 16, A.D. 37; Jan. 24, A.D. 41; 
Oct. 13, A.D. 54, an entirely consistent result is 
obtained, namely, that Eusebius commences the 1st 
regnal year of cach empcror in the September next 
after his accession. When, therefore, he puts the 
arrival of Felix in Claudius 11, he means not (as 
Harnack says) Jan. 51 to Jan. 52, but Sept. 51 to 
Sept. 52, and his evidence, instead of contradict- 
ing, comes into line with that of Tacitus and 
Josephus. 

b. The Departure of Felix and Arrival of 
Festus.—The chronology of so large a period of 
St. Paul’s apostleship can be reckoned without 
difficulty backwards and forwards from his im- 
prisonment at Cesarea, that this date of Felix’ 
recall becomes the most important of the series of 
synchronisms that have been under discussion. 
Yet there is none about which opinions vary more 
widely, years so far apart as A.D. 55 and 61 being 
preferred by different enquirers; what may be 
called the received chronology (Wiescler, Chron. 
des apost. Zeitalters, pp. 66-99 ; Lightfoot, Biblical 
Essays, pp. 217-220; Schirer, H/F 1. ii. 182, and 
the bibhography there given) assigning it to A.D. 
(G1 or) 60, but not earlier, while a few older 
writers, reinforced now by Ilarnack (0.¢. p. 233 tf), 
push it back to quite the beginning of Nero’s 
reign, A.D. 55 or 56. Blass (Acta Ap. pp. 21-24) 
leaves the question open, but is, on the whole, 
against the ‘received’ view; Ramsay (see No. 9, 
below) modifies the latter by one year, to A.D, 59. 

(i.) Arguments for the later date, A.D. 60 or 61. 

a. St. Paul at the time of his arrest, two years 
before Felix’ recall, addresses him as ‘ for many 
years past a judge of this nation,’ ἐκ πολλῶν ἐτῶν 
ὄντα κριτὴν τῷ ἔθνει τούτῳ (Ac 2417), a phrase 
which it is said cannot mean less than six or seven 
years’ procuratorship, @.c. from 52 to 58 or 59 A.D. 
But it has just been shown from Tacitus that 
Felix had been in Samaria before he cane into 
office in Judea; and since St. Paul’s purpose 1s 
naturally to press all that could truly be said of 
Felix’ experience, he would not too minutely 
distinguish between his present position as pro- 
curator and his previous position as a subordinate, 
The ἔτη πολλά are therefore to be reckoned from 
an indeterminate point previous to A.D. 52, and no 
certain deduction of any sort can be drawn about 
them. 

β. Josephus, after the mention of Nero’s acces- 
sion, records as all happening under Felix: the 
death of Azizus, king of Emesa; the suceession 
of Aristobulus in Chaleis, and readjustment of 
the dominions of the younger Agrippa; the 
jealousy between Felix and the high priest 
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Jonathan, and the reign of terror which, after 
Jonathan’s assassination, prevailed at each of the 
feasts; the appearance of various robber chiefs or 
impostors, especially a certain Egyptian; and 
lastly, the ‘great quarrel’ between the Jewish and 
Syrian inhabitants of Ceesarea (Ant. XX. vil. 4-8). 

ow, this long suecession of incidents cannot, it 15 
said, be brought within less than five or six years, 
2.6. from Oct. 54, Nero’s accession, to 60 A.D., 
especially as the rising of the Egyptian was already 
‘before these days’ (Ae 9158) at the time of St. 
Paul’s arrest, two years from the end of Felix’ 
tenure. But two considerations deprive this line 
of argument of a good deal of its force. 

(1) Josephus naturally groups together all he has to say 
about Pal. under Felix. That he does this after Nero’s acces- 
sion, means that he conceived, not tbat tbe whole statc of things 
described began only then to be true, but at most that the 
main part of Felix’ government, and its most striking events, 
belonged to the new reign; and this, if Felix’ procuratorship 
began in A.D. 62, could easily be the case so long as it ended not 
earlier than A.D. 67 or 58. Exact information about the latter 


date Josephus obviously did not possess, or he would, as in 
other cases, have given it. 

(2) The various events described were not necessarily succes- 
sive. The political arrangements in Galilee or Chalcis, the 
growing disorder in Jerus., the risings in Palestine, may all have 
been in progress at one and the same time. Even the revolt of 
the Egyptian is not given asthe last in order of time of a geries of 
such events, but as the most striking illustration of the decep- 
tions practised on the highly-wrought minds of the populace by 
miracle-mongers of all sorts; for whereas the rest led their 
followers off into the wilderness with the prowwise of signs and 
wonders, ‘a fellow from Egypt about this time,’ κατὰ τοῦτον τὸν 
καιρόν, gave rendezvous for the Mt. of Olives, that from thence 
he might show how the walls of Jerus. should fall down at his 
bidding. At tbe same time, if this rising is to be placed under 
Nero at all, then St. Paul’s arrest cannot fall before Pentecost 
65, or rather, if the full natural meaning is to be given to the 
words πρὸ τούτων τῶν ἡμερῶν, before Pentecost 66, and Felix’ 
recall before the summer of 57 or rather 58 A.b. 


It appears, then, that the arguments used 
to support the ‘received’ date, A.D. 60, will not 
bear the whole weight placed on them, but that, 
so far as they go, they do suggest a ycar not 
earlier than A.D. 58, or at any rate than 57. The 
arguments used on the other side must now, 
in turn, be subjected to examination. 

(1}.) Arguments for an early date, A.D. 55 or 56. 

a, Eusebius’ Chronicle places Festus’ arrival in 
Nero 2, i.e. according to Harnack, in the year 
Oct. 55-Oct. 56 A.D. ; and Eusebius’ chronology of 
the procurators is probably derived from Julius 
Africanus (A.D. 220), who, whether through the 
Jewish kings of Josephus’ contemporary, Justus 
of Tiberias,* or through personal enquiry (for he 
lived in Palestine), had excellent opportunities 
of arriving at the facts. But, again, a twofold 
answer may be given. (1) In any case Eusebius’ 
true date for Festus is Nero 2=Sept. 56-Sept. 57 
A.D., see above, ἢ. 418. (2) It cannot be too often 
repeated that chroniclers were tempted to invent 
dates for all undated events of historical interest ; 
and as Festus’ connexion with St. Paul would 
deter a Christian from passing him over without 
mention, it is possible that Eusebius (or Africanus), 
if the usual authorities failed him, simply set him 
exactly midway between his predecessor Felix, 
A.D. 51-52, and his suecessor Albinus, A.D. 61-62. 


For the last procurator, Gessius Florus, Eusebius gives Nero 
10=Sept. 64-Sept. 65 a.p.; this agrees well enough with 
Josephus’ statement that the breaking out of the war—Aug. 
66 A.D.—fell in the 12th year of Nero (2.6. on Josephus’ system 
Oct. 65-Oct. 66) and 2nd of Florus, Ant. xx. xi. 1. For Albinus, 
the last but one, Eusebius has Nero 7=Sept. 61-Sept. 62 A.D. : 
and Josephus relates that a certain visionary was brought before 
Albinus at the Feast of Tabernacles, four years before the war, 
1.6. Oct. 62 A.D., BU vi. v. 3, so that Eusebius’ date is at any rate 
tbe latest possible, and is very likely correct. 


B. Felix on his recall was prosecuted before 
Nero by the leading Jews of Ciesarea, and ‘ would 


* Photius, cod. 33, read this book, and says tbat it extended 
from Moses_ to the deatb of the last Jewish prince, Herod 
Agrippa 1, in a.p. 100. 


eertainly have been condemned for his wrong- 
doings towards the Jews had not [115 brother 
Pallas, who at that moment stood very high in 
Nero’s favour, intereeded on his behalf,’ Ané. Xx. 
vili. 9. Now, according to Taeitus, Ann. xiii. 14, 
15, Pallas was renioved from office not long before 
Britannicus eelebrated his 14th birthday; and 
Britannicus was born just after his father Claudius’ 
accession, circa Feb. 41 A.D. But, again, if Pallas’ 
retirement fell in Jan. 55 A.D., and Felix’ trial 
preceded it, the latter must have fallen in the very 
first months of Nero’s reign, and Festus must have 
come out as procurator in the summer of A.D. 54 
under Claudius, a result which it is hopeless to 
try and reconcile with the other authorities. 

Harnack, 0.6. p. 238, on the ground of the coufusion whicb 
besets even the best chronologists through the different methods 
of reckoning imperial years, conjectures tbat Tacitus has mis- 
takenly put Britannicus’ 14th birthday for his 15tb, so that the 
wbole story should be transferred from A.p. 55 to 56. But this is 
unlikely : in tbe first place, because Tacitus reckons his years, 
as a Roman naturally would, by consulships, and not by regnal 
years of the empcror at all; in the second place, because the 
detail about Britannicus’ age introduces the account of his murder, 
and that was far too crucial an event to be likely to be misdated. 
It seems obvyious—there is certainly no reason against the view 
—that Pallas retained sutficient influence in the early years after 
his retirement to be able to securc immunity for his family. 
Tacitus expressly says that he stipulated that no inquiry should 
be made into his conduct in office, a very different attitude to 
what most fallen ministers had to adopt under the empire. 
Doubtless, Josephus exaggerates when he speaks of Nero at the 
date of the trial as μάλιστα δὴ τότε διὰ τιμῆς ἄγων ἐκεῖνον, but 
this appears to be only his way of accounting for the acquittal 
of an oppressor of the Jews. 

Stated as a proof for the year A.D. 55 or 56, this 
argument, too, breaks down; but if restated witha 
more modest scope, it will be found not without 
force. It is, in fact, difficult to believe that the 
Jews would not have gained their case against 
Felix had Poppeea already acquired that ascendeney 
over Nero which enabled them under the next 
procuratorship to win their cause in the matter of 
the temple wall against Festus and Agrippa com- 
bined, Ant. Xx. vil. 11. It 15 under A.D. 58 that 
this woman’s first introduction to Nero is recorded, 
but it was not till A.D. 62 that she set the crown 
to her ambition by marrying hin, Tacitus, Ann. 
ΧΙ. 45, 46, xiv. GOff. It was in the same year, 
62, that Pallas, who, according to Ann. xiv. 65, 
was too rich and too slow in dying for Nero’s 
avarice, was poisoned. Not improbably, the in- 
terest of Claudius’ favourite waned with that of 
Claudius’ daughter, so that it was no mere coin- 
cidence that the same year saw the murder of 
Octavia to make room for Poppzea, and the murder 
of Pallas. Anyhow, considering the respective 
histories of Pallas and Poppsea, the years 57, 58 
(59?) would appear to suit the circumstances of 
Felix’ acquittal better than the years 60, 61. 

In the result, then, the arguments for the ex- 
treme position on either side have been shown to 
be equally devoid of conclusive force. But, on the 
other hand, each set of them, though it docs not 
establish its own case, tends to disprove the 
opposite. ‘The facts about Pallas and Poppa, not 
to speak of the evidence of Eusebius, do not prove 
that Festus succeeded Felix as early as 55 or 56, 
but they do seem to exclude a date as late as A.D. 
60. Conversely, the account of Felix’ procarator- 
ship in Josephus, though it does not show that he 
was governor as late as 60 or 61, does seem to show 
that he remained later than A.D. 56. The prob- 
abilities, therefore, both sides being considered, 
concentrate themselves on the intermediate years 
A.D. 57-59 for Felix’ recall (A.D. 55-57 for St. 
Paul’s arrest). 

9. The Days of Unleavencd Bread (Ac 205: 7) in St. 
Paul’s third missionary journey have lately been 
brought again into notice by Ramsay (Expositor, 
May 1896, p. 336) as a date which ‘can be fixed 
not merely to the year, but to the month and 
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day.’ ‘The Passover was celebrated and the Days 
of Unleavened Bread were spent in Philippi. 
Thereafter the company started for Troas; and 
their voyage continued into the fifth day. In 
Troas they stayed seven days; the last complete 
day that they spent there was a Sunday, and they 
sailed away carly on a Monday morning. Now, 
on the system common in ancient usage and 
followed by Luke... the seven days in Troas... 
began with a Tuesday and ended with a Monday. 
Further, the Tuesday of the arrival in Troas must 
be also counted as the fifth day of the voyage.’ 
‘It follows, therefore, that the party started from 
Phihppi on a Friday. The only question that 
remains is whether the company started on the 
first morning after the Days of Unleavened Bread. 
Considering that the plan was to reach Jerus. by 
Pentecost, and that time was therefore precious, 
we need not hesitate as to this point. ... The 
slaying of the Passover in that year fell on the 
afternoon of a Thursday, and the Seven Days of 
Unleavened Bread continued till the following 
Thursday. That was the case in A.D. 57, but not 
in any of the years immediately around it.’ 


On this thesis three remarks suggest themselves. (i.) The 
calculation of days from the departure from Troas back to the 
departure from Philippi, and the inference that the latter was 
made on the earliest day possible, Nisan 22, are probable, 
though not absolutely certain. (11.) The only years considered 
by Ramsay as open to discussion are A.D. 56-59. But these years, 
though they include the latest, do not include the earliest 
possihle dates for the end of the 3rd inissionary journey and the 
arrest at Jerusalem, which of course followed this passover at 
Philippi at the interval of a few weeks. a.D. 55 was even found 
(see No. 8. ὃ, above) to be so far one of the three most likely years, 
and for security’s sake 4.D. 54 may be also taken into account. 
(ui.) The uncertainty which day in any year was really kept as 
Nisan 14 is always considerable. Most investigators, and 
Ramsay among them, appear to think that the question is 
solved by labelling the first evening on which the new moon 
was visible Nisanl. But the Jews must before this have modi- 
fied the method of simple observation by something in the 
nature of a calendar or cycle (CHRON, OF THE GOSPELS, above, 
p. 411), and any such cycle no douht deviated not infrequently 
from the results of simple observation. Certainly, the days of 
the terminus paschalis or Nisan 14 for these years according to 
the Alexandrine cycle, which has prevailed in the Christian 
Church ever since the 4th cent., differ sensibly from those 
supplied by Lewin’s Fasti Sacri or Wieseler’s Chronologie p. 
115 (and accepted by Ramsay), being always one day, and some- 
times two days, the earlier.* 


A.D. Alexandrine. Lewin. Wieseler. 
54 Apr. 9, T. Apr. 10, W. 
55 Mar. 29, Sa. Mar. 30, Su. 
56 Apr. 17, Sa. Mar. 19, F. Apr. 18, Su. 
(or Mar. 18? Th.) 
57 Apr. 6, T; Apr. 7, Th. Apr. 7, ΠῚ 
58 Mar. 25, Sa. Mar. 27, M. Mar, 27, M. 
59 Apr. 13, F. Apr. 15, Su. Apr. 15, Su. 


Now, supposing, as seems a fair estimate, that the 
Alexandrine date is the carliest possible for each 
fet and two days later the latest, Nisan 14 may 
ave been a Thursday in any of the three years 
A.D. 54 (Apr. 11), 56 (Mar. 18), 57 (Apr. 7). What, 
then, can fairly be claimed for Ramsay’s investiga- 
tion is, that against the other three years, A.D. 55, 
58, 59, a certain presumption of improbability does 
remain ; and with regard to the two later of these 
three years this result serves to confirm the result 
attained in the last section. Combining this with 
the previous enquiry, A.D. 56 and 57 appear the 
probable alternatives for the year of St. Paul’s 
arrest, A.D. 58 and 59 for the recall of Felix and 
close of the two years’ captivity at Cesarea. 
10. The Persecution under Nero, and Martyrdoms 
of St. Peter and St. Paul.—That the two apostles 
were martyred on the same day is an erroneous 
deduction from the common festival on June 29, 
which is really the day of the common translation 
of their relics to the safe concealment of the Cata- 


* That the Alexandrine date is always beforehand with the 
date depending on simple observation will be due to the cycle 
computators reckoning Nisan 1 from the time of astronomical 


new moon, not from the time, about 30 hours later, when it | 


firel becuine visible to observers. 


combs during the persecution of Valerian, Tusco 
et Basso coss. (A.D. 258). But that both were 
martyred at Rome, and both under Nero, has been 
in effect the constant tradition of the Church; 
Peter and Paul, with some date under Nero, 
headed the Roman episcopal list in Julius Africanus 
(Harnack, Chronologie, pp. 124 ff., 171); according 
to Dionysius of Corinth, they taught together 
in Italy, and were martyred κατὰ τὸν αὐτὸν καιρόν 
(ap. Eus. H# 11. 25; 6. A.D. 170); and St. Clement 
of Roine himself, addressing the Corinthians about 
A.D. 96, sets before their eyes ‘the noble examples 
of our own generation,’ the good apostles, Peter 
and Paul, and that great multitude of elect which 
was gathered together with them in divers sutfer- 
ings and tortures, women being exposed as Danaids 
and Dirces (1 Clem. v. vi. : συνηθροίσθη πολὺ πλῆθοΞ). 
That the ‘ great multitude’ is that of the Neronian 
martyrs, would be all but certain from the parallel 
account in Tacitus of the mzltitudo ingens and 
addita ludibria of the Christian victims of Nero 
(Ann. xv. 44); and the whole proof is clenched by 
the coincidence of Tacitus’ mention of the emperor’s 
gardens—i.e. the horti Neroniani on the Vatican 
hill—as the scene of the executions, with the state- 
ment of the Roman Gaius (ap. Eus. #.#. ii. 25; 6. 
A.D. 200), that the relics of St. Peter rested on the 
Vatican as those of St. Paul on the Ostian Way. 

But the date of the apostles’ martyrdom, if it fell in the 
Neronian persecution properly so called, can hardly have been 
far removed from the great fire of Rome in July A.D. 64, since 
Tacitus says expressly that it was to provide scape-goats to bear 
his own responsihility for the arson that Nero first devised an 
attack on the Church. It is true that Suetonius speaks of the 
punishment of Christians under Nero in general terms and with- 
out assigning any particular date; Nero 16 (in the middle of a 
list of things animadversa severe et coercita) afflicti suppliciis 
Christiant genus hominum superstitionis nove ac malefice. But 
Suet. is not in the habit of giving dates at all; and further it is 
quite true that the Neronian trials did settle for good _the 
crucial question of the illegality of Christianity, while yet it is 
clear from Tac, that the violence of the first outbreak stood out 
as something vastly different in degree if not in kind from the 
normal condition of occasional martyrdoms which followed. It 
is true again that Eusebius assigns the apostles’ death to the 
very end of Nero’s reign, A.D. 68. But he gives this date to the 
whole persecution, as the last and worst of all Nero’s crimes. 
As he did not use Latin writers, Tacitus’ account was unknown 
to him, and he has no idea that the persecution had anything 
to do with the fire at Rome, of which he only speaks in the 
vaguest terms under Nero 9 (10) ἐμσρησμοὶ γεγόνασι πολλοὶ ἐν 
'Ῥώμῃ. The actual year he doubtless selected because his (or 
rather Africanus’) chronology of the Popes, calculated back from 
cent. 3 by the years of their tenure of office, brought the 
accession of Linus, and therefore the apostles’ martyrdom, to A.D. 
67-68. What is really important is that he, like Clement, closely 
associates the two apostles with the rest of the victims of the 
persecution ; and this, taken into connexion with the evidence 
of Tac. and of Gaius, seems to fix their death to within a year at 
any rate of the great fire, middle of 4.p. 64—middle of 65 [Harnack, 
0.6. p. 240, still more precisely, July a.p. 64; but this is to lunit 
the possibilities unreasonably. ] 

Probably, modern writers would not have been 
so reluctant to admit this, if the received chron- 
ology had not prolonged St. Paul’s first Roman 
captivity till at least the spring of A.D. 63, so that 
the two years or less which would intervene before 
his martyrdom on the dating just suggested would 
be insufficient to cover what is known or reason- 
ably conjectured about his final missionary journey. 
But it has been now shown (see Nos. 8. ὦ, 9) that not 
60, but 58 or 59, is the true date of Festus’ arrival 
in Judea, and therefore not 63, but 61 or 62, the 
end of the two years (Ac 28%) of the first Roman 
captivity. Is there, then, any reason to suppose 
that the two to four years which intervene in this 
revised chronology are too few to satisfy the evl- 
dence as to St. Paul’s movements? Properly perhaps 
this enquiry belongs to a later stage in the Invesi- 
gation; but as it stands outside the Acts, and 
establishes the terminus ad quem, parallel to the 
terminus a quo of the Crucifixion, for the subject- 
matter of this article, there is a special advantage 
in speaking of it at this place. 

That St. Paul after his release carried out the 
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desire long before expressed by him (Ro 1578) to 
go onfrom Rome to Spain, is made more than 
probable by the testimony of St. Clement, that the 
apostle ‘preached righteousness to the whole world, 
and reached the boundary of the West’ (ἐπὶ τὸ 
τέρμα τῆς δύσεως ἐλθών, ad Cor. v.), and of the 
Muratorian Canon [c. A.D. 200], profectionem Paulr 
ab urbe ad Spaniam i lana For a journey 
to districts so untonched, where the very founda- 
tions of Christianity would still have to be laid, 
at least a year must be allowed; and six months 
more must be added for the preaching on the route 
through Southern Gaul— Marseilles, Arles, Nimes, 
Narbonne—if the Ταλατία to which Crescens was 
sent (2 Ti 410) was, as Eusebius, HF iii. 4, and 
other Greek Fathers suppose, not the lesser Gaul 
of Asia Minor, but the greater Gaul of the West. 

That St. Paul also revisited the East results 
from the Pastoral Epistles ; and even critics who, 
like Harnack (0.¢. p. 239, n. 3), reject these Epistles 
as a whole, admit that genuine accounts of St. 
Paul’s movements after his release have been in- 
corporated in them. But for the journey to 
Ephesus and Macedonia (1 Ti 1°), for the evangeli- 
zation of Crete (Tit 1°), for the final visits to 
Troas, Miletus, and perhaps Corinth (2 ΤΊ 415. 2°), 
for the wiuter at Nicopolis (in Epirus ; Tit 812," a 
second eighteen months are required. 

Thus three full years, though not necessarily 
more, appear to have elapsed between St. Paul’s 
departure from and return to Rome ; and it follows 
that if his martyrdom in the first great outbreak 
of Nero’s persecution holds good, of the two alter- 
native years to which his release was narrowed 
down (No. 9, above), A.D. 61 has an advantage over 
A.D. 62, and A.D. 56, 58 over A.D. 57, 59 as the years 
of his arrest at Jerusalem and of his journey as a 
prisoner to Rome. 


So far, then, ten points from Jewish and secular 
history have been fixed with more or less prob- 
ability: (1) Aretas in possession of Damascus, 
certainly not before A.D. 34, probably not before 
A.D. 37 ; (2) Herod Agrippa I.’s death, probably in 
A.D. 44; (3) the famine in Jerusalem, not before 
A.D. 46; (4) the proconsulate of Sergius Paulus in 
Cyprus, not in A.D. 51, 52; (5) the expulsion of the 
Jews from Rome, perhaps in A.D. 49 or 50; (6) the 
proconsulship of Gallio in Achaia, probably not 
before A.D. 49 or 50; (7) the marriage of Drusilla 
with Felix, not before A.D. 54; (8) the appointment 
of Felix as procurator of Judea in A.D. 52, and 
his recall in one of the years A.D. 57-59; (9) of 
these three ycars the first seems to be excluded 
by the note about the days of unlcavened bread ; 
(10) and the third seems to be excluded by the 
calculation of the necessary interval betwecn St. 
Paul’s hearing before Festus and his martyrdom in 
A.D. 64 (64-65). Thus the crucial date of Festus’ 
arrival seems to be established as A.D. 58, and 
therefore the close of the Acts after St. Paul’s two 
years’ captivity at Rome as A.D. 61; and a sort of 
framework is erected into which the details to be 
gathered, first, from the comprehensive history of 
the Acts, and, secondly, from the fragmentary 
notices in the Epistles, have now to be inserted. 

(4) The Acts; second half (chs. 18-28). For the 
special criticism of this book, see ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES. More need not be said here than that 
Ac is accepted in what follows as containing, on 
the whole, an accurate and trustworthy picture of 
events between Pentecost and St. Paul’s (first) 
Roman captivity, A.D. 29-61. The picture is cut 
up, as it were, into six panels, each labelled with a 
general summary of progress ; and with so careful 


᾿ That is, if St. Paul’s intention to winter there was carried 
out. 
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an artist, the divisions thus outlined are, in the 
absence of more precise data, the natural starting- 
point of investigation. (1.) First period, 1. The 
Church in Jerus., and the preaching of St. Peter: 
summary in 67 ‘and the word of God was in- 
creasing, and the number of disciples in Jerus. was 
being greatly multiplied, and a large number of the 
priests were becoming obedient to the faith.’ (ii.) 
Second period, 68. Extension of the Church 
through Pal.; the preaching of St. Stephen; 
troubles with the Jews: summary in 9% ‘the 
Church throughout all Galilee and Juda and 
Samaria was having peace, being built up, and 
walking in the fear of the Lord and in the con- 
solation of the Holy Spirit was being multiplied.’ 
(ili.) Third period, 952, The extension of the Church 
to Antioch; St. Peter’s conversion of Cornelius ; 
further troubles with the Jews: summary in 12% 
‘and the word of the Lord was increasing and 
being multiplied.’ (iv.) Mourth period, 12%, Ex- 
tension of the Church to Asia Minor ; preaching 
of St. Paul in ‘ Galatia’; troubles with the Jewish 
Christians: summary in 16° ‘the Churches then 
were being confirmed in the faith, and were 
abounding more in number daily.’ (v.) Fifth period, 
166. Extension of the Church to Europe; St. 
Paul’s missionary work in the great centres, such 
as Corinth and Ephesus: summary in 19” ‘so 
forcibly was the word of the Lord increasing and 
prevailing.’ (vi.) Sixth period, 19%, Extension of 
the Church to Rome; St. Paul’s captivities : sum- 
marized in 28% ‘ proclaiming the kingdom of God 
and teaching the things concerning the Lord Jesus 
Christ with all boldness unhindered.’ 

Of these six sections the protagonist in the first 
three is St. Peter, in the last three St. Paul; and 
the two halves into which the book thus naturally 
falls make almost equal divisions at the middle of 
the whole period covered. But the further con- 
sideration of the earlier half may best be post- 
poned until the rich chronological material of the 
later sections has been set in order. 


Starting-point of St. Pauls First Misstonary Journey (1st 
M.J., Ac 13%).—The summary which closes the third section of 
the Acts intervenes hetween the notices of the death of Herod 
Agrippa I. (A.D. 44 ; see No. 2, above), and of the completion of 
SS. Paul and Barnahas’ famine ‘ministry’ at Jerus. ; so that it 
appears a legitimate inference that between these two events some 
considerahle interval elapsed. Further, as there was no famine 
hefore the year A.D. 46 (No. 3, above), the delegates can scarcely 
have returned earlier to Antioch, unless the Antiochene Church 
had not merely hegun to collect contrihutions in anticipation, 
which was natural enough, but had closed their fund hefore the 
famine was heard of, which does not seem natural atall. Cer- 
tainly, if the delegates helped to administer the relief, the year 
46 is the earliest possible. 

Nor was the start on the 1st M.J. made immediately after 
their return to Antioch. The description Introduced at this 
point (131) of the personnel of the Antiochene ‘ prophets and 
teachers’ suggests at least some further period of settled work ; 
and as the journey westwards meant a start either hy sea or over 
the Taurus, it would not he entered upon in the winter months,— 
indeed it will be assumed in the following discussion as axiomatic 
that St. Paul’s journeys are ag far as possihle to he placed in the 
summer (March or April to Nov.), and that during the other 
months he was in general stationary. Thus the spring of A.D. 
47, or more particularly the end of the paschal season (in that 
year circa Mar. 28-Apr. 4), is the earliest starting-point at all 
probahle. 

Duration of the First Missionary Journey (Ac 134-14%),— 
Crossing to Cyprus the apostles landed at Salamis and passed 
through the whole island as far as Paphos, preaching in the 
Jewish synagogues (139-6), The stay in Cyprus can hardly have 
been less than some months; the results, at any rate, en- 
couraged the Cypriote Barnahas to select it as his share of the 
communities visited or founded in common (15°6- 39), At earliest, 
then, in the summer of the same year, A.D. 47, the party crossed 
to the mainland of Pamphylia ; and whether or not Ramsay’s 
attractive conjecture be true, that the ‘infirmity of the flesh’ 
was a malarial fever caught there in the lowlands and necessitat- 
ing an immediate move up into the hills, no stay is recorded 
anywhere short of Pisidian Antioch (Antioch P.). To the 
evangelization of this city and of Iconium, Lystra, and Derhe, 
the main efforts of the journey were devoted ; and as the return 
was made hy the same route, the three first-named cities were 
visited twice. Thc first sojourn in Antioch P. was long enough 
for the word to he ‘spread ahroad through the whole district’ 
(1349 ; cf. the similar but stronger phrase in 1910 of the two years) 
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stay at Ephesus). At Iconium a ‘long time’ was spent (καινὸν 
«ρόνον, 143), With Lystra and Derbe the ‘ surrounding country’ 
was evangelized (146.7), and at Derbe the disciples made were 
‘many’ (ixevovs, 1421). The return visits were no doubt 
shorter; but as they included the work of confirming and 
organizing the new communities (ἐπιστηρίζοντες, χειροτονήσοιντες 
πρεσβυτέρους, 1422.23), they cannot well have been hurried. The 
second stay at Perga, unlike the first, was sufficiently long for 
the preaching of the word (14%5: contrast 1313.14). From the 
Pamphylian coast the voyage homeward was nade direct. 

Where the indications are expressed in such general language, 
opinions will differ as to the length of time signified. But as it 
is certain that no one will estimate the stay in the interior at 
less than six months, and the hills between Antioch P. and 
Perga would not have been recrossed in the winter (Dec.-March), 
the whole absence from Antioch in Syria (Antioch 8S.) must have 
prolonged itself beyond a year; indeed the smallest space of 
time which will reasonably cover the details of the Acts is 18 
months. Let it be supposed roughly that the apostles arrived in 
Cyprus in April and left it in July ; that they reached Antioch 
P. by Aug. 1, Iconium by Nov. 1, spending there the five winter 
months, down to the paschal season (probably cirea Mar. 18-25) 
of a.p. 48, Lystra by April 1, Derbe by May 15, the two latter 
being far less populous or important cities than the two former ; 
that they began the return journey about July 1, getting down 
to the Pamphylian lowlands at the beginning of Oct., and back 
to Antioch S. a month later, say Nov. 1, a.p. 48. It 1s easy to 
allow more than this, and Ramsay raises the total from a year 
and 7 months to 2 years and 3 or 4 months, ending in July A.D. 
49 (Ch. in Rom, Emp. pp. 65-73). But the shorter estimate, if it 
satisfies St. Luke’s language, and it seems to do so, is to be pre- 
ferred on the ground that it seems unlikely that the apostles on 
this their first missionary experiment should have separated 
themselves from their base at Antioch 8., which was yet so near 
them, for as long a period as over 2 years. 

Interval between the First and Second Missionary Journey : 
the Apostolic Council (Ac 1427-1535), — The two apostles after 
their return from the lst M.J., and before their visit to Jerus., 
‘resided’ at Antioch S. ‘for no short time’ (διέτριβον χρόνον οὐκ 
ὀλίγον, 1428); and although it is just possible that the phrase 
may be meant to cover the whole period up to the starting-point 
of the 2nd M.J., yet even so the earlier portion itself cannot have 
been less than the four winter months from Nov. 1, A.D. 48, 
onwards. For the Council, it may be taken for granted, would 
not have been held during those months ; and indeed since the 
Twelve were by this time no longer settled at Jerus., the 
opportunity for the Council must have been found in their 
assembling for one of the great Jewish feasts. Thus the earliest 
possible occasion will have been the passover of A.D. 49, circa 
April 5-12. But as Paul and Barnabas are said to have ‘ passed 
through Phenice and Samaria, expounding the conversion of the 
Gentiles ’ (153),—and though this does not, of course, imply the 
same delay as the foundation of new communities, it does 
exclude the idea of hurried movements,—it is really more likely 
that they kept their passover at Antioch S., and spent the six 
weeks following in a leisurely progress towards Jerus., arriving 
there for the Council at Pentecost (May 24). They may easily 
have been back again at Antioch S. by the end of June; and 
as the further stay only amounted to ‘certain days’ (ἡμέρας 
vives, 1536), there is no reason why the start for the 2nd M.J. 
should not have been made in the latesummer of the same year, 
say Sept. 1, A.D. 49, ten months after the return fromthe previous 
journey. [On the visit of St. Peter to Antioch, Gal 211, see 
below, p. 4244.] 

Duration of the Second Missionary Journey (Ac 1536-1822), — 
That St. Paul should start so late in the year, while it would 
have been very unnatural when he was breaking new ground in 
unknown districts, as in the lst M.J., was natural enough 
when he was going primarily to revisit existing Churches; the 
winter would be spent among them, and they would serve in 
turn for bases from which, in the spring, he might make his 
way on again to further and more strictly missionary labours. 
This, in fact, is what St. Paul probably did do on his 2nd M.J. 
He left Antioch S. by land, ‘ passing through Syria and Cilicia 
confirming the Churches’ (154! ἐπιστηρίζων 3 cf. 14221823), a phrase 
which certainly implies a good deal more than a night’s rest at 
each place. Thus several Churches, such as, no doubt, that of 
Tarsus, were ‘ visited’ before he reached the Churches of the 1st 
M.J. at all. That of these Derbe is first mentioned, and then 
Lystra (161), follows from the adoption on this occasion of the 
land route over Taurus, which must have been crossed not later 
than November. It is not St. Luke’s habit to describe anything 
in much detail but the foundation of new Churches,—contrast, 
é.g., the first visit to Macedonia (16!2-1715) with the second (202), 
—so that no deduction can be drawn from his silence as to 
any events beyond the circumcision of Timothy (163). On the 
contrary, the interpolation at this point of the fourth period- 
summary in 165, though no doubt primarily intended to 
emphasize the great step forward into Europe which follows, 
marks also a beating of time between the old work and the new, 
and suggests that the one was more than a mere episode on the 
way to the other; St. Paul must have stayed everywhere long 
enough to mark the progress going on, the ‘daily increase in 
numbers.’ Nor is it at all likely that fresh ground would be 
broken in the winter months. It can only have been after the 


passover (March 25-April 1) of A.D. 50 that he concluded at | 


Antioch P. the seven months’ ‘visitation’ of existing Churches, 
and plunged forward into the unknown. 

That the phrase ‘ Phrygian and Galatian district’ (τὴν Φρυγίαν 
παὶ Γαλατικὴν χώραν, 165) or ‘ Galatian and Phrygian district’ {τὴν 


the same, follows as well from the inclusion of both under a 
single article, as from the fact that the names are given in reverse 
order on the second occasion, though the direction of the 
journey was the same as on the first, from east to west. St. 
Paul’s object on leaving Antioch P. was naturally the group 
of famous aud populous cities on the western coast. [The 
Phrygo-Galatic region, if it lay on the route to Ephesus, can 
have had nothing to do with Galatia in the narrower ethnical 
sense, which was far away to the N. and N.E.; and this is only 
one of many arguments which combine to make Ramsay’s view 
that the ‘ Galatian’ Churches are those of Antioch P., Iconium, 
Lystra, and Derbe, all but demonstrably true.] Entrance, how- 
ever, into the province of Asia was barred by divine intervention ; 
and St. Paul directed his eyes to the next great group of cities, 
and turned northwards for Bithynia, only to find the same check 
when he reached the Bithynian border. This time the western 
direction was left open, and the party skirted Mysia until they 
touched the coast at a point north of ‘ Asia,’ namely Troas. 
But as it is implied throughout these verses that no settlement 
was made for preaching, not more than a month need be 
allowed between the departure from Antioch P. and the arrival 
in Europe. The proclamation of the gospel at Philippi, Thessa- 
lonica, Beroea, and Athens must have occupied all the summer 
of A.D. 50: the stay at the two former towns, at least, was long 
enough to found flourishing Churches, and the ‘ three Sabhaths’ 
at the synagogue of Thessalonica (172) represent, no doubt, not 
the whole of St. Paul’s residence, but only the time anterior to 
the separation of Christians and Jews, cf. 186-7 198-9, Ramsay, 
indeed, allots eleven months to these four places (Ch. in Rom. 
Emp. p. 85); but in the absence of any hint at specially lengthy 
sojourns—contrast 1349 143 ete.—six weeks at Philippi, two or 
three months at Thessalonica, and a few weeks each at Berwa 
and Athens must be considered sufficient. The sea route from 
Berwa to Athens is likely to have been taken before the 
autumnal equinox, and the apostle was doubtless eager to get 
on to his future headquarters, so that the arrival at Corinth 
may be placed in October A.p. 50. The total stay there of eighteen 
months (for the ἡμέρας ἱκανάς of 1818 are probably to be included 
in the ἑνισυτὸν xoei μῆνος ἐξ Of 1811) will last till April a.p. 52, thus 
covering two winters and a summer. St. Paul, as might be 
expected, arrives at the end of one travelling season and leaves 
at the beginning of another. The departure, if made, as in 
other cases, iinmediately after the paschal season (circa April 
2-9, A.D. 52), would be timed to bring St. Paul (vid Ephesus and 
Cwsarea, 1818-22) to Jerus., as on the 3rd M.J., for the Feast of 
Pentecost. There the stay was only for the purpose of ‘ salut- 
ing the Church,’ and the apostle went on at once to his old home 
at Antioch S., arriving, say, in June A.D. 52, after an absence of 
two years and nine months. 

Duration of the Third Missionary Journey.—But Antioch 
was no longer an effective centre for St. Paul’s work; it was 
out of reach of his new Churches in Macedonia and Achaia, 
while his ‘Galatian’ Churches would be supervised quite as 
easily from Ephesus, whither he was pledged to return if he 
could (1821). [ἢ advantage was to be taken of the travelling 
season for the highlands of Asia Minor, no long delay was pos- 
sible ; the farewells at Antioch S. were therefore probably brief 
(1823 ποιήσοιςς χρόνον tive ἐξήλθεν., contrast the continuous work 
implied in 1126 132 1428 1535), and a start made on the 3rd M.J. 
about August A.D. 52. 

This time the passage across Asia Minor seems to have been 
less protracted. Nothing is said of a stay in Cilicia (contr. 154) ; 
it is only in the Galatian Churches of the 1st M.J. that St. Paul, 
2s he moved in order from one to another, set himself to ‘ estab- 
lish’ all the disciples (διερχόμενος καθεξῆς. . . στηρίζων, 1823). 
This visitation, and the not very long or difficult journey between 
Antioch P., the westernmost of these cities, and Ephesus, need 
not have extended over much more than the remaining months 
of A.D. 52. Perhaps about the turn of the year, while travelling 
in the less rugged districts was still feasible, St. Paul reached 
Ephesus, and entered on a long residence there, certainly of 
two years, almost certainly of two years and three months— 
that is, if 1919 τοῦτο δὲ ἐγένετο ἐπὶ ἔτη δύο refers only to the dis- 
puting in the school of Tyrannus, and excludes the three months 
of the synagogue preaching, 198. It is true that in the case of 
the stay at Corinth (see just above) the later and fuller calcu- 
lation is inclusive and not exclusive of the earlier and briefer: 
for Ephesus, on the contrary, the supplementary evidence of 
Ac 2081 τριετίαν . . . οὐκ ἐπαυσάμην appears to decide the ques- 
tion in favour of a total length of considerably over two years 
of residence. The period thus reckoned terminates at earliest 
in March or April a.p. 55. {A departure not before spring is 
confirmed by the evidence of the two Corinthian Kpistles. 
1 Co, written about the paschal season (March 30-April 6 in 
A.D. 55), announces a plan for leaving Ephesus after Pentecost, 
for travelling through Macedonia, and perhaps wintering 1n 
Corinth (1 Co 58 165-8),—a plan which would provide for a much 
longer, though less immediate, visit to Corinth than the original 
intention of going there on the way to Macedonia (cf. 2 Co 116 
and 1Co 167 οὐ θέλω yap duas ἄρτι ἐν παρόδῳ ἰδεῖν). The Ephesian 
riot may have even precipitated the departure before Pentecost 
(Ac 201).] At some time, then, in the spring of 4.p. 55, St. Paul 
launches himself on a new cycle of wanderings, intended to 
include Macedonia, Achaia, Jerus., and Rone (1931). [2 Co im- 
plies that he had planned to preach at Troas, and stayed there 
long enough to find an opening, but nltimately hurried on into 
Macedonia, the sooner to meet Titus and the news from Corinth 
(212.13),} Through Macedonia he travelled slowly, visiting as he 
went the Churches of the 2nd journey, and possibly founding 
others (202 διελθὼν τὰ μέρη ἐκεῖνα καὶ παροποιλέσοις αὐτοὺς λόγω 


Tar. χώραν χαὶ Φρυγίαν, 1823) means not two places, but one and ! σολλῷ), until he reached Greece proper, or ‘Hellas.’ There, or 
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in other words in Corinth, he stayed three months—obviously 
the winter months of A.D, 55-56, since the return journey brought 
him to Philippi just in time for the passover (March 18-25 a.p. 
56), 206. This longer route through Macedonia was a sudden 
substitute, at the time of starting, for the direct voyage to Pal. 
(20%), and the party had to hurry in consequence if the distance 
from Philippi to Jerus. was to be covered in the six weeks 
between the end of the paschal season and Pentecost (2016), A 
week (six days) was spent at Troas, and another at Tyre, per- 
haps while waiting for weather or ships; but the journey be- 
tween these two places was made with only necessary halts, and 
appears to have occupied not more than a fortnight. The days 
that remained to spare were spent at Cesarea (211°), and Jerus. 
was probably reached just in time for the feast. 

St. Paul's Captivities.—At Jerus. St. Paul was arrested (May 
A.D. 56), and conveyed thence to Caesarea, where his imprison- 
ment, though not of a rigorous character, had lasted a full two 
years (dsetias πληρωθείσης, 2427) when Porcius Festus succeeded 
Felix in the middle of a.p. 58. Festus, unlike his predecessor, 
gave a fairly prompt hearing to the case (251.6. 15, 28), and late in 
the summer St. Paul, having appealed to Cesar, was sent, with 
other prisoners, in charge of a centurion to Rome. But the 
yoyage was much delayed by contrary winds, and they were 
still off Crete at a time when the great fast (Tisri 10=circa 
Sept. 15 in A.D. 58) had already gone by—how long gone by St. 
Luke does not say(279). Even if the wreck took place as late as 
the beyinning of November, and the three inonths at Malta 
(2811) are reckoned to the full, the voyage was continued early in 
February, before navigation would naturally have begun; but 
no doubt an official on government business would be more 
likely than ordinary folk to risk sailing at an unpropitious 
season. Anyhow, somewhere in the early months of a.p. 59 St. 
Paul may be believed to have arrived in Roine, and after ‘two 
whole years’ (διετίαν ὅλην, 2890), δ.6. in the spring of A.D. 61, 
the book of the Acts closes, and leaves him still a prisoner ; 
though the mention of the particular period suggests that a 
different condition of things supervened at the end of it, in 
which case the release, and visit to Spain, would follow at this 
point. [See for the rest of St. Paul's life, supra, pp. 4200 4212. ] 


Thus the second portion of the Acts, from the 
beginning of the lst M.J. (13°-28*), covers a period 
of fourteen years, certainly not less, and appar- 
ently not more; and if the starting-point was 
rightly placed in A.D. 47, the fourteen years will 
come to an end in A.D. 61. 

(B) The Epistles of St. Paul. 

Of these the Pastoral Epistles fall outside the 
Acts, and have been dealt with already (p. 421°). 
The two to the Thess. were written in the company 
of Silas and Timothy, the first not long after 
leaving Athens, 1 Th 1! 81.32.6. 9 Th 14; that is to 
say, during the long stay at Corinth on the 2nd 
M.J., A.D. 51 (50-52). The two to the Cor. fall, tlie 
one just before, the other soon after, the depar- 
ture from Ephesus for Macedonia, towards the end 
of the 3rd M.J., A.D. δῦ (see above, p. 422). The 
Epistle to the Rom. belongs to the winter residence 
at Corinth, A.D. 55-56 (Ro 16! 1535:-36Ξ Ας 19°), 
The Epistles to Philippi, Ephesus, Colossze, and to 
Philemon belong in all probability to the Roman 
imprisonment, A.D. 59-61. But the one Epistle 
which contains something of a chronology of St. 
Paul’s life (Gal 18-21), the one Epistle which 
would bring together a point in the second half 
of the Acts with a point in the first, is also, from 
the absence of allusions to contemporary history, 
unfortunately the most difficult to date of all thie 
Epistles. 

Date of the Gatatian Epistle.—(i.) Resemblance 
of style and subject-matter has generally led critics 
to assign Gal to the second group of Epistles, with 
1, 2 Co and Ro, or even to a particular place in 
that group, between 2 Co and Ro (so Lightfoot, 
Galatians®, pp. 44-56), i.e. on the chronology above 
adopted, in the latter part of A.D. 55. But perhaps 
too much stress has been laid on such resemblances 
taken alone,—as tllough St. Paul’s history was so 
strictly uniform that a given topic can only have 
been handled at a given moment,—and too little on 
the influence of external circumstances to revive 
old ideas or call out new ones. Thus the Philippian 
and Ephesian letters belong to the same period ; | 
but the difference of conditions between the 
‘ Asiatic’ province and a Romanized community in 
Macedonia has produced a marked difference of | 
topics and 


illustrated a marked progress of ! 


thought. Conversely, Gal and Ro may grapple 
with the same problems on the same lines (and yet 
what an alteration of tone between the two !) with- 
out being at all nearly synchronous with one 
another. The Galatian Epistle mst be earlier than 
the Roman, earlier, that 15, than A.D. 56; nothing 
more can be asserted positively, so far. (ii) At 
the other end, the ¢erminus a quo for the Epistle is 
the Ist M.J.; thus, even if addressed, as is prob- 
able, to the Churches then founded, it falls after 
A.D. 48. Further, the phrase in 418 ‘ because of 
weakness of the flesh I preached the gospel to you 
τὸ πρότερον,᾽ implies either some considerable lapse 
of years, ‘in the old time,’ or a sceond visit ‘on 
the former of my two visits.’ With the first 
alternative a date as late as A.D. 33-55 is possible ; 
with the other, the Epistle must fall between the 
second and third visits, i.e. between the spring of 
A.D. 50 and the autumn of A.D. 52 (supra, p. 422). 


[Ramsay (St. Paul, Ὁ. 189) dates the letter from Antioch 8. 
immediately before the third visit, and finds a reason for this 
precision in the assertion that so critical a situation must have 
called of necessity for a prompt personal inspection; but it 
mInight be urged with at least equal reason, from Gal 16 οὕτως 
ταχέως μετατίθεσθε, that the interval after St. Paul’s last visit— 
whichever that was—had not been a long one. ] 


Visits to Jerusalem in the Galatian Epistle.— 
For the date, then, the years A.D. 50-55 remain 
open; and therefore St. Paul when he wrote had 
paid according to the Acts either three visits to 
Jerus.,—Aec 950-89. after the tlight from Damascus, 
Ac 1159 12” the contribution for the famine, ec. A.D. 
46, Ac 15**° the apostolic Council, A.D. 49,—or 
four, adding to the three former Ac 18”, the flying 
visit at the end of the 2nd M.J., A.p. 52. In the 
Epistle, on the other hand, two visits only are 
named, the first a fortnight’s visit to Cephas (Gal 
118), the second an official visit of the representa- 
tives of Gentile to the representatives of Jewish 
Christianity (Gal 2!-"). Thus, even if St. Luke’s 
enumeration is exhaustive, St. Paul omits either 
one or two visits altogether. But if this seems 
a difhculty, the solution is simple; St. Paul is 
enumerating, not his visits to Jerus. per se, but his 
visits for intercourse with the elder apostles, πρὸς 
τοὺς πρὸ ἐμοῦ ἀποστόλους (Gal 1!"), and would neces- 
sarily omit any visit when they were absent. 
What, then, of the occasion when the famine con- 
tribution was brought to Jerusalem? If St. Luke 
mentions only elders or presbyters as the recipients 
of the bounty (Ae 11°), the natural, though of 
course not the only possible, explanation is that the 
elders—that is, the local ministry with St. James 
the Lord’s brother at their head—were by that 
time the supreme authority. Certain it is that, 
Whether gradually or at some definite moment, 
the Twelve did separate themselves from the 
Church at Jerus., and became more completely the 
missionaries which after all their cominission from 
Christ and their very title of ‘apostles’ meant 
them to be. After the persecution of Herod they 
are never mentioned at Jerus. save during the 
Council of ch. 15. Doubtless, they returned from 
time to time, as opportunity offered, to keep the 
feasts like other Jews; but neither at St. Paul’s 
fourth nor at his fifth visit is there the least hint 
of their presence. [If tlie ancient tradition that 
the apostles, according todivine command, remained 
at Jerus. for twelve years after the Ascension 
(Praedicatio Petri, ap. Clem. Al. Strom. vi. 5; 
Apollonius ap. Kus. ΠΕ v. 18: Harnack, o.c. p. 
243; von Dobschiitz, Texte u. Unters. xi. 1, pp. 52, 
148) substantially represents historic fact, as may 
well be the case, then A.D. 41 or thereabouts will 
mark their departure.] Ilere is ample reason fol 
St. Paul’s silence about the visit of Ae 11. 12 and 
(if the Epistle was written after the summer of 
A.D. 52) that of Ac 18. Thus the first visit of Gal 
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corresponds with the first of Ac; the second of Ac 
is omitted ; and the second of Gal answers to the 
third of Ac (A.D. 49). 


[This connexion of Gal 21-10 with Ac 15 is generally accepted, 
and a strong argument for it is the common atmosphere of crisis 
which pervades both narratives, told though they are from 
different points of view. Ramsay, however (St. Paul, pp. 153- 
166), strongly maintains that the second visit of Gal can only be 
the second of Acts. Some of his points have been answered here 
by anticipation ; some illustrate the micrologie which Harnack, 
not wholly without cause, attributes to him, e.g., that the same 
visit cannot be said in St. Paul to have been κατὰ ἀποκάλυψιν, 
Gal 22, in St. Luke to have been by commission from the Church 
of Antioch, as though the Spirit and the Church never spoke in 
harmony. Very attractive, however, is the identification of St. 
Paul’s ‘emissaries from James’ (Gal 212 τοῦ ἐλθεῖν τινὰς ἀπὸ 
᾿Ιαχώβου) with St. Luke’s ‘emissaries from Judw#a’ (Ac 15! τινὲς 
κατελθόντις ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ἰουδαίας), for this would make St. Peter’s 
desertion of the Gentile Christians at Antioch to precede and not 
to follow his championship of their cause at Jerus., and would be 
areal point of superiority over the common view that St. Peter 
and St. James gave a formal pledge of brotherhood, and then 
violated it. But this identification of the two Judaizing missions 
from Jerus. to Antioch may be accepted side by side with the 
ordinary view that Gal 2!-=Ac 15, if Gal. 21-14 be allowed in 
order of time to precede Gal 21-10, There is nothing like the 
ἔπειτα Of Gal 118.2) 2) to suggest that the chronological series 
is continued. On the contrary, -St. Paul’s argument may per- 
haps be best paraphrased as follows: ‘I have not received my 
gospel from the elder apostles. I went up to their headquarters 
at Jerus., not on my conversion, but first at an interval of 3 
years, and then at one of 14; the first a private visit, the second 
an Official one, when I treated with them, and was recognized 
by them, on equal terms. So far from simply submitting to 
them, I once publicly rebuked their chief on the occasion when 
he was on my ground at Antioch, and backed out of his own 
liberal principles under pressure from representatives of James.’ 
If this interpretation be correct, Ramsay has failed indeed 
to prove his main point, but has shown the way to a subsidiary 
rearrangement of much importance. The dispute at Antioch 
may then be placed in the winter (4.D. 48-49) before the Council, 
at which St. Peter ‘employs to others the argument that had 
convinced himself.’] 


Date of St. Paul’s Conversion.—The second visit 
of Galatians being thus identified with the Council, 
the date has already been fixed as in all probability 
A.D. 49 (above, p. 422); and this visit itself was 
‘at an interval of 14 years’ (διὰ δεκατεσσάρων ἐτῶν, 
Gal 21), while the first visit was ‘3 years after’ the 
conversion (μετὰ τρία ἔτη, Gal 1.8. But are the 14 
years of the second visit also to be reckoned from 


the conversion (11 years, therefore, from the first’ 


visit), with Ramsay, δέ. Paul, p. 382, or from the 
first visit (17 from the conversion), with Lightfoot, 
ad loc.? The Greek suits either alternative; the 
argument favours the former, for St. Paul would 
naturally state the intervals at the highest possible 
figure. The first of the synchronisms established 
above (p. 416*) gives weight to the same side ; when 
St. Paul came to Jerus. on his first visit, he had 
just fled from the ethnarch of Aretas at Damascus 
(2 Co 11%*=Ac 9535. %), and Aretas probably did not 
become master of Damascus till A.D. 37. But the 
addition of the 3 to the 14 years would throw 
back the first visit to A.D. 35-36, probably beyond 
the time of Aretas, and the conversion to A.D. 32-33, 
whereas the inclusion of the 3 in the 14 would put 
the conversion in A.D. 35-36, and the first visit 
under Aretas in A.D. 38. 

(C) The first half of the Acts: chs. 1-12. 

Thus, from the dates established in the second 
half of the Acts, it is possible, by means of the 
Epistles, to argue back to the first half of the 
Acts and to reach two rough dates for the con- 
version of St. Paul (Ac 9), A.p. 35-36, and for 
his first visit to Jerus. (Ac 9%), A.D. 38. It re- 
mains only to adjust, by the help of these points, 
the division into periods (see p. 421°), which is the 
single hint at a chronology supplied by St. Luke 
in the earlier part of his work. St. Paul’s con- 
version apparently followed not very long after 
St. Stephen’s martyrdom, and that, in turn, is the 
first event recorded in the 2nd scction of the 
Acts (9! 88 67%), The first period of relatively 
undisturbed progress will then end about A.D. 35, 


period, marking a commencement, but only a com- 
mencement, of conflict, begins in A.D. 35, and the 
last event mentioned in it is St. Paul’s first visit 
to Jerus., A.D. 38; but the peaceful development 
imphed in the summary of this period (931) justi- 
fies, perhaps, the extension of the period as far 
as A.D. 39-40. The third period ends with the 
record of advance in 124, after the death of Herod 
in A.D. 44, and before St. Paul’s second visit (at 
any rate before its conclusion) at the time of the 
famine in A.D. 46, and lasts altogether from 
A.D. 39-40 to, say, A.D. 45. That the chronology 
here adopted results in a more or less even division 
of periods—i. from A.D. 29; ii. from A.D. 35; 
111, from A.D. 39-40; iv. from A.D. 45-46; v. from 
A.D. 50; vi. from A.D. 55 (to A.D. 61)—such as St. 
Luke seems to be contemplating, must be con- 
sidered a slight step towards its verification. On 
the other hand, Harnack’s chronology, which puts 
St. Paul’s conversion in the same year as the 
Crucifixion, or, at latest, in the following, allotting 
even in the latter case no more than about 18 
months to Ac 1!-9'8, neglects these period-divisions 
altogether. 

Conclusion.—This article may be concluded by 
a comparison of the dates here adopted (col. ii.) 
with schemes preferred by three representative 
writers—Harnack (col. i.), who throws everything 
early ; Lightfoot (col. iv.), who throws all the 
latter part late; and Ramisay (col. iii.), who in- 
vestigates independently, but is nearer to Light- 
foot than to Harnack. 


ΤΙ, R. L. 
Crucifixion . : : . 290r30 29 30 [30] 
St Paul’sconversion . : 30 35-36 33 34 
Ist visit to Jerus. : é Be 38 35-36 37 
2nd ow " [44] 46 46 45 
1st M.J : : : : 45 47 47 48 
Council at Jerus., 2nd M.J.. 47 49 50 51 
Corinth reached late in : 48 δ0 51 52 
4th visit to Jerus., 3rd M.J. 50 52 53 54 
Ephesus left . : : 53 δῦ 56 57 
5th visit to Jerus., arrest at 
Pentecost . Ε ‘ : δά 56 57 58 

Rome reached early in. Ὁ 57 59 60 61 
Acts closes early in : : 59 61 62 63 
St. Peter’s martyrdom. ᾿ 64 64-65 80 64 
St. Paul’s martyrdom , 64 64-65 65 67 


If these several schemes are brouglit to the test 
of agreement with the ten results established on 
a balance of probabilities in the first half of this 
article, it follows with regard to each in turn— 

1. That certainly Harnack (A.D. 33), and prob- 
ably Ramsay (A.D. 35-36), put St. Paul’s first visit 
to Jerus., and therefore his flight from Damascus, 
earlier than it seems that Aretas can have ob- 
tained possession of the latter city. 

2. That for the death of Herod Agrippa L., 
A.D. 44 is accepted in all schemes. 

3. That Harnack, at least, puts the return from 
the second or famine visit to Jerus. [A.D. 44 1] con- 
siderably before the famine can have begun. 

4. That no scheme puts the Ist M.J. and visit 
to Cyprus (A.D. 45, 47, 48) in either of the two 
years which are impossible for Sergius Paulus’ 
governorship. 

5. That all schemes bring St. Paul to Corinth 
(autumn of A.D. 48, of 50, of 51, of 52) under 
Claudius; but that if Orosius’ date for the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Rome (A.D. 49-50) is correct, 
then, since Aquila’s arrival immediately preceded 
St. Paul’s (Ac 18? προσφάτως ἐληλυθότα), Harnack’s 
date is certainly too early; Lightfoot’s certainly, 
and Ramsay’s possibly, too late. 

6. That all schemes make St. Paul appear before 
Gallio at Corinth (A.D. 49-50, 51-52, 52-53, 53-54) 
in a possible year for the latter’s proconsulship ; 
but that the earliest of these years, Harnack’s, 
is not a likely one. 

7. That, in the same way, Harnack’s scheme 


having covered six years from A.D. 29. The second | makes St. Paul appear before Felix and his wife 
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Drusilla at Caesarea (A.D. 54), in the earliest pos- 
sible year of the marriage. 

8. ‘That Harnack puts the recall of Felix and 
arrival of Festus too early (A.D. 56) to suit the 
evidence of Josephus, just as Lightfoot puts it too 
late (A.D. 60) to suit the evidence of Tacitus, and 
that a date equally distant from these two (A.D. 
58) is perhaps best of all. 

9. That Harnack’s year for St. Paul’s arrest 
(A.D. 54), and still more Lightfoot’s (A.D. 58), are 
less easy to reconcile with the chronology of the 
passover at Philippi than A.D. 56 or 57. 

10. That Lightfoot’s year, and, to a less extent, 
Ramsay’s year, for the release of St. Paul from the 
first Roman captivity, are difficult to reconcile with 
his martyrdom in A.D. 64-65. 

The evidence from these synchronisms, taken 
individually, does not pretend to amount to 
demonstrative proof; but the whole of Harnack’s 
scheme, and all the latter part of Lightfoot’s, 
appear to contradict them at too many points 
to be entertained. Of the other two, Kamsay’s 
is perhaps nowhere superior, and at several points 
inferior, to that of the present article, which is | 
recommended as a consistent and fairly satis- 
factory harmonization of a good many results 
which, like the sticks in the faggot, are separately 
weak, but together strong. 

| 


LITERATURE. — The received view depends on Wieseler’s 
Chronol. ἃ. apost. Zettalters, 1848. The English reader may 
find it expounded in Venables’ tr. of Wieseler, in Lewin’s Fasti 
Sacri, 1865, or in Lightfoot’s Biblical Hssays, pp. 216-233, 
posthumously printed from notes of a course of lectures de- 
livered in 1863, but seeming, in essentials, to represent his 
latest views, Most recent English writers had accepted this 
chronology without question, until Ramsay, St. Paul the 
Traveller and the Roman Citizen, 1895 (see also for some 
points his Church in the Roman Empire, 1893), subjected it 
to partial re-examination and restatement. His main con- 
tention, the identification of the visits of Gal 21-10 and Ac 1225, 
has not met, and is perhaps not likely to meet, with much 
acceptance; but in spite of this, and in spite of an unneces- 
sarily dogmatic tone, his contribution to the subject is a real 
and substantial one, and the present article is very much more 
indebted to him than to any other writer. German books have 
in the main acquiesced in Wieseler’s results, e.g. Schurer’s 
invaluable Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes iin Zeitalter Jesu 
Christi, ed. 2, 1886-1890. Some Roman Catholic writers, in- 
deed, clung to the system which throws back the chronology 
of St. Paul’s later life by four or five years behind Wieseler’s; 
and these have been now reinforced by Blass, Acta <Aposto- 
lorum, 1895, pp. 21-24, who does not commit himself beyond 
a trenchant criticism of the received view, and by Harnack, 
Chronol. d. altchristl. Litteratur bis Husebius, 1. 1897, pp. 233-244, 
whose adhesion is thoroughgoing, though his treatment of the 
evidence is unequal and unsatisfactory. C, H. TURNER. 


CHURCH (ἐκκλησία). --- For the history of the 
word ἐκκλησία and its relation to such Heb. terms 
as >? and my, see art. CONGREGATION. 

In the present art. we shall discuss— 

I. DEFINITION or CHURCH IN NT. 
1, THE AcTUAL CHURCH. 
(A) Conditions of Membership. 
(B) The Life of the Church. 
i. The Public Worship. 
ii. Christian Rule of Conduct. 
(C) The Single Cominunity. Its Functions and Organi- 
zation. 
(D) The whole Church. 

II. Tue IpEAL CHURCH. 

I. DEFINITION OF THE CHURCH IN NT. — 
᾿Εκκλησία is used in NT of a single community of 
Christians, or of the sum of the single communi- 
ties, the whole body of Christians. In the last 
sense, two points of view are possible, and both 
are found in NT. We may think of the Church 
as an ‘empiric matter of fact,’ 2.e. as a collection 
of individuals, the «ctwal Church, or we may 
cease to think of the Church as a noun of mul- 
titude and regard it as a single individual entity, 
the wdeal Church. The second point of view is 
closely related to the first. If we ask what is in 
the minds of the writers in this usage, we find 
that ultimately they are thinking, not of a single | 


entity, but of a collection of individuals. So 
when St. Paul says the Church is the ‘body’ or 
‘bride’ of Christ, he is really expressing under 
the figure of a single entity, the Chureh, the 
relation in which Christ stands to the individual 
members. There is, however, a real difference be- 
tween the conception of actual and ideal Church 
in two respects. (1) The conception of the actual 
Church regards it as it really is, ¢.c. a body of indi- 
viduals of various degrees of imperfection ; while the 
ideal Church is a body whose members represent the 
ideal of membership, .6. it is a perfect Church, or 
at least one free from the negative aspect of evil. 
(2) The actual Church is composed of the members 
who are still alive and in the world at the time of 
speaking; while the conception of the ideal Church 
does not denote a definite number of members at 
a definite time, but imphes a membership inde- 
pendent of time. The latter is, in fact, an ideal, 
not an empirical, body. Hence it splits off from 
the later conception of the ‘invisible’ Church, 7.e. 
the Church as composed of all its members, dead 
and living; for it refers neither to dead nor living 
Christians, but to an indefinite body of members 


| belonging to no time, present, past, or future, 


because it is a timeless ideal conception. 


The conception of the Church in NT stands in so close a 
relation to two other conceptions, viz. the ‘people of Israel? 
and the ‘kingdom of God,’ that it is necessary here to say 
soniething as to the connexion between these ideas. 

(a) The Church and the People of Isvael.—The Jewish nation, 
by the crucifixion of the Messiah, brought down upon them- 
selves their final and irrevocable rejection. Jews were called 
upon to save themselves from ‘this crooked generation’ (Ac 24%), 
Since Christ came there was ‘none other name under heaven 
which is given among men wherein we must be saved’ (412), 
It was no longer enough to live after Moses; it was only 
by accepting the baptism of Christ that the Jew could obtain 
remission ot sins. But at the outset the Christian still remained 
a Jew. His new profession did not absolve him from the law 
and the institutions of Moses. So the Church starts as a society 
within the Jewish nation. The distinction is already to hand 
between the actual Isr. and the true people of God. The be- 
lievers are the ‘remnant’ (cf. Ro 11°) in the actual Israel, which 
is the preparation for the restored and perfected Isr. of the 
prophets. The Christ, who has already once appeared, is 
waiting for ‘Israel’ to repeut and believe on Him, that He 
may come again and all things be restored (Ac 319-21 631), All 
that do not accept Him shall be utterly destroyed from among 
the people (839). Here, then, we see the Church identified with 
the people of Israel, but distinguished, on the one hand, from 
the existing Jewish nation, and, on the other, from the restored 
Isr. of prophecy. The ‘second coming’ is to see the identifi- 
cation of the actual with the ideal Isr., by the incorporation of 
those who belicve on Christ with the latter, and the destruction 
of the unbelievers. So in the Messianic age, Church and ideal 
Isr. and actual Isr. will be one and the same, but at present 
they are distinguished. It was necessary, however, that this 
view should be modified when the admission of Gentiles was 
permitted without demanding circumcision from them. The 
previous conception of the Church and of the future restored 
Isr. was confined to the exclusively national ideals of Jewish 
tradition. It did not travel beyond the ‘Israel after the flesh.’ 
In the Pauline conception, however, the Church is still regarded 
as the chosen folk, but a distinction appears between Isr. ‘after 
the fiesh’ (1 Co 1018) and the ‘Isr. of God’ (Gal 616), God has 
taken from the heathen a ‘people for his name’ (Ac 1514), and 
in this new Isr. ‘they are not all Isr. which are of Isr.’ (Ro 98). 
The faithful remnant within Isr., which before was identified 
with the Church, is now but a small part of it. The ‘oracles of 
God’ are no longer entrusted to the Jewish nation, for the 
Christians have succeeded the Jews as the vehicles of inspiration 
(Eph 35, He 11-2, cf. with 22-4), The Church, then, stands over 
against the actual Isr. as a non-Jewish spiritual Israel. In the 
picture of Ro 1116-24, the Church is an olive tree iu which the 
patriarchs are the ‘root,’ the unbelieving Jews are rejected 
branches, and the Gentiles new brauches grafted in from the 
wild olive. At the same time, to the Jewish and primitive 
Christian, belicf in a restoration of the natural Isr. to the posi- 
tion of a world-subduing kingdom (cf. Ac 1°) succeeds the idea 
of the kingdom of God as Christ Himself conceived it, ἐ.6. the 
universal rule of Christian principles, a cosmopolitan instead 
of a national conception. 

(b) The Church and the Kingdom (of Heaven) of God.—The 
fundamental conception underlying the various meanings of 
the kingdom of God is that of the Kingship (βασιλεία) of God 
or Christ. Βασιλείω in Greek was a word with a wider range of 
significance than we generally attach to the Eng. word ‘ king- 
dom,’ and the shades of meaning which it bore determine also 
the different conceptions of the kingdom of heaven. We have 
thus («) the abstract sense of βασιλείω, 7.e. those moral and 
spiritual qualities which are in consonance with the will of 
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God. Itis thus that St. Paul says, ‘the kingdom of Godis. . 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost’ (Ro 1417); 
or that Christ compares it to the hid treasure and the pear! of 
ace price (Mt 1344-46); or that He says, ‘Seek ye first his 

ingdom and his righteousness’ (Mt 6348, Lk 1231). ‘The k. 
of God is within you’ (Lk 1721), It is probably also used in this 
sense in the expressions, ‘the glad tidings (or the gospel) of 
the kingdom’ (Mt 4%, Lk 8! etc.), ‘to preach the kingdom’ 
(Lk 44, Ac 2025 etc.). (8)In a concrete sense the establishing 
of such a rule considered as an event. We have here two 
points of view from which such an event might be considered. 
(1) As soon as Christ’s teaching found disciples, the kingdom 
was already established 3 or if we regard the miraculous power 
of Christ over nature, we might say with Him, ‘if I by the 
spirit of God cast out devils, then is the k. of God come upon 
you’ (Mt 1228, cf. Lk 112%). From the point of view of the 
kingdom already established, it is compared to the rapid growth 
of a mustard tree (Mt 133!-32), or leaven spreading through 
meal (ἐδ. 33), (2) A future establishment of the kingdom. This 
idea is especially connected with the second coming of Christ 
‘with the angels of his power, in flaming fire’ (2 Th 18, cf. 
tb, 5.80), the establishment of the kingdom in power (cf. 
Mt 32 610, Lk 1720, 1 Co 1590-54), A third but rare use is (3) the 
present rule of God in heaven (2 Ti 418, cf. Lk 2342.43, Jn 1896), 
(y) Βασιλεία = Sphere of rule, not so much local, as in the 
prevailing use of ‘kingdom,’ but in the sense of the society or 
community over which the rule extends. This meaning hag 
also two variations corresponding to the first two meanings 
of (6)». They are (1) the actual society of professing Christians, 
including good and bad members: so in Parables of the Tares 
Mt 132430), the Draw-net (id. 47-90), and the Wedding Garment 
ἮΝ 221-18), but always with a reference to (2) the blessed society 
of those who are admitted to the kingdom at the second coming, 
when it is established with power in its perfection. As the 
society of the blessed, to be rejected from which is eternal 
misery, its membership is the reward of faithful service ; cf. 
the expressions, ‘Theirs is the k. of heaven’ (Mt 63.10, cf, 
Lk 620), ‘to enter into, to inherit the k.’ (Mt 520, Ac 1422, 
Gal 521, Col 113, and many other places). 

Of these meanings ἐκχλησία coincides only with the last. It 
does not per se connote any moral or spiritual qualities, e.g. we 
would not say, ‘The Church is righteousness and peace and 
joy,’ etc. Nor could we use the word ἐκκλησία of anevent. It 
15 properly a collective noun, denoting the people of God. Even 
when it is spoken of ideally or as a person, the fundamental 
meaning is still that of God’s folk." The ‘kingdom of God’ 
is then a very much wider conception than ‘Church.’ Where 
the two occur side by side (Mt 1618), the ‘kingdom’ appears 
as the future and heavenly counterpart of the Church. The 
‘bindings’ and ‘loosings’ of the latter shall be counted valid 
in the former; cf. the words ‘on earth’ (=Church), ‘in heaven’ 
(=kingdom), ἐδ. 19 1818, cf, Jn 2023. 


1. THE ACTUAL CHURCH is the society of 
Christians, or a part of it. 
(A) Membership.—The necessary qualifications 


for membership were repentance of former sins and’ 


submission to baptism in the name of Jesus Christ 
(Ac 2°), which carried with it the demand of faith 
in Christ. The privileges of membership acquired 
at baptism were: (1) The Christian became recon- 
ciled with God through appropriating to himself 
Christ’s satisfaction for sin (Ro 5! 057. Col 17): =), 
His past life of sin no longer stood against him in 
his account with God. He was justified. (2) He 
was sanctified, and henceforth was called ‘holy’ 
(ἅγιος), because he belonged to God by the conse- 
cration of baptism (1 Co 6"). (3) He received the 
cift of the Holy Ghost (Ae 2538) as a supernatural 
power within him. (4) He wasadmitted to the com- 
mon life and sacraments of the Christian brother- 
hood. On his part, in turn, he was bound, so far 
as he could, to live up to the high standard of 
that life, ‘to put on the new man, which after God 
hath been created in righteousness and holiness of 
truth’ (Eph 45}. 

(B) The Life of the Church.—The new life, to 
which the convert was introduced by his baptism, 
was the practical expression of the relation in 
which he stood to God as a member of His ‘ people.’ 
His life was henceforth given up to the service of 
God. And that service was the worship of God 
in the public gatherings of worship and in the 
holiness of his private life. So we may consider 
the life of the Church under these two aspects: 
(1) the public worship, (2) the Christian conduct. 


* He 1928 ravyytpss καὶ ἐκκλησίᾳ πρωτοτόκων is not to the point 
as an instance of a distinctively Christian usage of ἐκκλησία. 
It is plain from the connexion with πωνηγύρει that exzanoie is 
used here in a quite general meaning, ‘assembly,’ without refer- 
ence to its technical Christian significance. 


'ing a bishop or deacon (1 Ti 5”). 


i. The Public Worship. 


This subject divides itself into two branches: (1) 
Occasional ceremonies. These were the rites of 
baptism and ordination. We hear nothing of special 
forms of service in connexion with marriage or 
burial. (2) Ordinary services. These were also of 
two kinds: (a) a public (1.6. not confined to Chris- 
tians) service, which was of a didactic (‘ edification,’ 
1 Co 14°) and missionary character; (0) the 
‘preaking of the bread,’ a private (t.e. confined 
to Christians) act of worship. 

(1) Occasional Ceremonies.—(a) Baptism was the 
rite by which the convert was formally admitted 
as a member of the Church (Ac 2%+**), It was 
therefore (Mt 28°) to be administered to every 
Christian without exception. St. Paul always 
takes it for granted that his hearers have been 
baptized (e.g. Ac 19°, Ro 6°, Col 24-17). It is indced 
regarded as necessary for salvation that a man 
should have undergoue this ceremony (Jn 3°), which 
saves the Christian as the ark saved Noah (17 
3721), At the same time, it 1s never regarded as 
a merely mechanical means of salvation, but is 
contrasted with circumcision by its spiritual 
significance (Col 2}}" 15), and the subjective element 
(1.6. faith and a good conscience) is insisted upon 
as the necessary accompaniment of the ceremonial 
act, if the receiver would obtain its advantages 
(1P 37). The ritual of baptism consisted of an 
immersion of the baptized person in water (Mt 37°, 
Mk 110, Ac 838), The baptizer accompanied the acl 
with the formula ‘in the name of Jesus Christ’ 
(Ae 938 816 104 195, οἵ, Ja 2’), or more fully ‘in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost’ (Mt 28", Didache 7). No limitations are 
expressly mentioned in NT which forbid us to 
suppose that the right to baptize did not belong to 
every Christian, but as a matter of fact we find no 
instances of persons baptizing except those with 
some sort of recognized position of authority. Our 
Lord (Jn 45) and the apostles (Ac 10%, 1 Co 1%) 
generally avoided baptizing in person, and relegated 
the duty to helpers and assistants. See BAPTISM. 

(6) Ordination.—Every Christian had a charisma 
(=gift, talent), the nature and degree of: which 
determined his position and duties in the con- 
munity. But while the charisma in most cases is 
considered as coming direct from the Holy Ghost 
to the individual at the time of or after his 
baptism, without any further human agency, in 
some instances a charisma was bestowed through 
the ‘laying on of hands.’ The ‘laying on of hands’ 
in OT was the symbolic act of conveying a gift (as 
in blessing Gn 484, appointing to office Nu 27%) or 
a curse (as the scapegoat Lv 167), In the case of 
our Lord the ‘laying on of hands’ was especially 
attached to the miracles of healing (eg. Mt 9%, 
Mk 5* ete.), aud He left to His disciples the power 
of healing through the same act (Mk 16). In the 
apostolic age it is also found in connexion with 
healing (Ac 9! 17988), It thus had the significance 
of a miraculous powcr. In the passages where it 
is mentioned as an accompanying or supplementary 
ceremony to baptism, the miraculous gift of the 
Holy Ghost attends its employment (cf. Ac 8’ διά, 
i.e. the ‘laying on of hands’ is the instrument by 
which the Holy Ghost was given in this instance), 
and is contrasted with the ordinary gift of the 
Hloly Ghost through baptism. So, too, when a 
man was to be ‘set apart’ for a particular work, 
he receives a special ‘gift’ for its performance 
through the ‘laying on of hands.’ This is especially 
mentioned of the Seven (Ac 65), the mission of 
Barnabas and Saul (Ac 13%), and the work of 
Timothy at Ephesus (1 Ti 4", 2 Ti 16), and it appears 
in the Pastoral Epp. as the regular form of ordain- 
It was accom- 
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panied by prayer (Ac 6° 188) and fasting (13%). We 
find the ‘laying on of hands’ performed by apostles 
(Ae 6% 817 19°, 2 ΠῚ 15), by an ordinary disciple at 
the command of the Holy Ghost (Ac 915 2"), by the 
prophets and teachers at Antioch under similar 
circumstances (10. 13°), by the presbytery at 
Ephesus (1 Ti 414). 

(2) The Regular Worship.—We turn now to the 
regular services of the early Christian Church. 
At the first the community met for the purpose of 
worship daily (Ac 115 2), and we find no intimation 
or allusion that any day was marked with more 
solemnity than the others. But ata later period 
the ‘first day of the week’ is singled out from the 
rest and observed with especial honour. The first 
occasion on which we meet with this is in 1 Co 16? 
‘upon the first day of the week let each one of you 
lay by him in store’ his contribution to the collec- 
tion. Then Ac 20? we notice the disciples of 'Troas 
gathered together on the first day of the week to 
break bread. By themselves these two instances 
eould not be pressed. But in Rev 110 there is a 
mention of ‘the Lord’s day,’ τῇ κυριακῇ ἡμέρᾳ, Which 
appears as κυριακὴ xvptov in the Didache 141, and as 
κυριακή simply in Ignatius (ad Mag. ix. 1). These 
all hang together with the fact recorded by all the 
evangelists that on the first day of the week Christ 
rose from the dead (Mt 28!, Mk 167, Lk 24!, Jn 
201). The resurrection of Christ was the foundation 
of Christian hope (1 Co 15!7-!%), and therefore the 
day of the resurrection was par excellence the 
Lord’s day (see Ignatius, loc. cit., Ep. Barn. 15), 
and when it became impracticable for the ‘ breaking 
of the bread’ to be celebrated daily, it was cele- 
brated with careful regularity on this day (Did. 14'; 
Pliny, Zpp. x. 96, ‘stato die convenire’). To what 
precise date this practice goes back in Christian 
history we cannot say. St. Paul (Ro 14°) speaks 
of those who esteem one day above another, and 
those who esteem every day alike, but he is here 

robably referring to the Jewish Sabbath. The 
ΜΙΝ τ ϑύϊδη 5 themselves observed theSabbath, 
and some attempted to force its observance upon 
the Gentiles (Gal 410, Col 2%). But the Sabbath 
and method of its observance are especially dis- 
tinguished from the Lord’s day [οἵ. Ign. doc. cit. 
‘no longer sabbatizing (σαββατίζοντες), but living 
according to the Lord’s day,’ and Ep. Barn. loc. cit. 
Sabbaths are not pleasing to God, ‘ therefore we 
observe the eighth day for rejoicing’]. On the early 
history of the Christian Sunday, see esp. T. Zahn, 
Skizzen aus dem Leben der alten Kirche, cap. vi. 

Of the existence of yearly festivals we have no 
intimation at all in NT. The Jewish Christians 
still observed the Jewish feasts (Ac 2! 9018. 1 Co 
108), There is no allusion in 1 Co 57 8 (‘ Our pass- 
over also hath been sacrificed, even Christ, where- 
fore let us keep the feast,’ ete.) to the observance 
of Easter. The context shows that the apostle is 
not speaking literally. The starting-point of his 
theme is the comparison of the Church to a ‘new 
lump’ from which the old leaven has been purged 
out. ‘We, too,’ he says, ‘as well as the Jews, 
have a Passover lamb; therefore let us keep the 
feast . . . with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth.’ His imagery is borrowed from the 
distinctively Jewish passover, but the lesson drawn 
applies to the whole Christian life, not to any 
special occasion—éoprd{wuev is rather ‘ keep festival’ 
than ‘keep the feast.’ It is noticeable, however, 
that in the later Paschal controversy both parties 
referred to apostolic usage (see Eus. HE v. 23, 24), 
in view of which we are not justified in drawing 
an argument from silence against the apostolic 
foundation of the Easter festival, and the exact 
date of its institution must be left an open 
question. 

In 1 Co we find that St. Paul presents to usa 


| service (cf. 114). 
follows: (a) teaching, (8) prayer, (y) praise. 


picture of two kinds of Christian worship. In ch. 
14 is described a meeting whose chief aim is mutual 
edification ; in 11-34 one of a very different char- 
acter and ceremonial, the purpose of which is to 
‘eat the Lord’s Supper’ (κυριακὸν δεῖπνον) In the 
same way two kinds of religious observance are 
distinguished in the account of the primitive Church 
(Ac 2), ‘the breaking of bread and the prayers.’ 
It is not quite certain whether ταῖς προσευχαῖς here 
refers to the public prayers in the temple which 
the Christians attended (e.g. 3'), or to the meetings 
of the community ; but as the writer is describing 
the salient elements distinctive of the Christian 
life, the latter has a slight balance in its favour. 
In any case there is abundant evidence (e.g. Ac 115 
055 ἐδ. Αἵ 4517. 1 etc.) that tlie Christians at this time 
held assemblies for worship distinct from the 
‘breaking of the bread.’ 

This distinctively Christian worship was not 
held to take the place of the temple services, which 
were attended with scrupulous regularity (Ae 3}). 
Neither—and this, of course, refers not only to the 
first days of Christianity—did it take the place of 
individual private prayer (cf. Ac 109 16%, Eph 64, 
Phy 13). 

(a) The public service. —The purpose of this 
service was before all things edification, and this not 
only for those who were already believers, but also 
for unbelievers. It had, then, a missionary aspect, 
and for this purpose was made as publie and open 
as possible. At Jerus. it took place especially in 
the temple as long as this was permitted (Ac 2% 3" 
512), or in some public place (Ac 2%, ef. 5). Un- 
believers were welcome to attend and listen (1 Co 
14%), Every Christian had received the Holy 
Ghost and a ‘gift’ as the ‘manifestation of the 
Spirit’ within him (see 1 Co 127"), Whatever was 
the gift he possessed, he was bound to put it at the 
service of the community and use it in harmonious 
working with the whole (26.!"+), But if we look 
through the lists of gifts in Ro 12%", 1 Co 128" we 
see that there are some (¢.g. miracles, healings) 
which would not qualify their possessors to contri- 
bute to the worship of the community. So we find 
a distinction drawn in 1 P 4!!! between the gifts 
of speaking and the gifts of ministering (διακονεῖν = 
contributing by personal help or offerings to the 
common support). To the former it fell to take 
part in the public worship. St. Paul mentions 
(1 Co 14°) as constituent elements of {1115 service ‘a 
psalm,’ ‘a teaching,’ ‘a revelation,’ ‘a tongue,’ ‘an 
interpretation.’ ‘The division is not a rigid one: 
a ‘psalm’ might be also a ‘tongue’ (cf. 20.4). Nor 
is the enumeration exhaustive; prayer is not in- 
cluded, though it formed an integral part of the 
We may then, perhaps, divide as 


(x) Teaching.—We are only considering here the place 
occupied by teaching in the services. We must treat later of 
the wider question of teaching in general. <A discourse formed 
part of the service in the Jewish synagogue where it was con- 
nected with the reading of an appointed portion of the OT 
Scriptures (Lk 420f-, Ac 1315; see Vitringa, de Syn. Vet. Bk. 11. 
pt. 1. c. δ, pt. ii. ο. 12; Schiirer, HP, § 27). We have several 
instances of discourses in the Christian services (e.g. Ac 207), 
and there is no doubt the ‘teaching’ in these assemblies took 
the form of one or more discourses. But the question of public 
reading is not quite so obvious. It is, however, on @ priori 
grounds quite probable in itself, and is supported by certain 
supposed allusions in NT. Thus Timothy is told (1 Ti 418) to 
‘give heed to reading, to exhortation, and to teaching’; and the 
writer of the Apoc. alludes to the arrangements for the public 
reading of his book (Rev 13, cf. Col 416), Somewhat later there 


| arose a separate office called that of the ‘ reader,’ whose duty it 


was to read in the public services (see Harnack, Die sog. apost. 
Kirehenordnung, ‘Texte u. Unt.’ Bd. ji, Hft. δ). 

(2) Prayer was made standing (Mk 1125) or kneeling (Ac 2096 215) 
with uplifted hands (1 Ti 28). Even if the words of the prayer 
were uttered by one person only, the prayer was regarded as 
that of the whole congregation. Thus in Ac 42:80 the prayer is 
given verbally, but is ascribed to the whole assembly duobuuodey 
ἧραων φωνὴν πρὸς τὸν θεὸν καὶ εἶτον. We must not press this too 
literally, as if all actually spoke in the words given. It may 
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mean that they followed it, and by their ‘amen’ at the end 
identified themselves with the speaker; or perhaps they 
repeated his words audibly after him ; cf. Ac 20°%6 σὺν πᾶσιν αὐτοῖς 
πρὸσηύξατο, All prayer did not, however, consist of definite 
language. The indistinguishable ‘glossolalia’ comprised prayer 
as well as praise (1 Co 1414), and such ‘prayer with the epirit’ 
was incomprehensible, both to the speaker and to the hearers, 
unless it were interpreted by one who had the gift of interpret- 
ing tongues. The object of the prayers would vary with the 
occasion. The necessity of the moment eupplied the Church 
with the material for its daily supplications (cf. Ac 125). We 
find, however, in addition to these occasional topics, injunctions 
to establish certain prayers as a perinanent part of the worship. 
Such were prayers for the advance of the gospel preaching 
through the apostle (Ro 1539, Eph 618, Col 48, 2 Th 31, ct. 1 Th 51’, 
He 1318); prayers for the civil rulers and all men (1 Ti 21); prayers 
tor erring members (Ja 516, 1 Jn 616). But nospecial form of prayer 
is laid down to be followed. Of a formulated liturgy of prayer we 
find as yet no signs, but there are expressions in NT which bear 
the appearance of more or less stereotyped formul#. Such are 
especially (1) the form of salutation, ‘Grace to you (and mercy) 
and peace from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
which occure with variations in the opening of all the Pauline 
Epp., and also of 1 P, 2 P, 2 Jn, Jude,and Rev: (2) the bene- 
dictions, ‘The God of peace be with you’ (Ro 153), ‘ the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you’ (ib. 1629), or the much 
fuller form, ‘the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all’ 
(2 Co 1314), These occur also in similar form at the close of all 
the Pauline Epp., He, 1 P, and Rev. The form of these opening 
and concluding prayers is in all cases so much alike, that it may 
very well represent the prayers of salutation and benediction 
with which the services were begun and finished, differing 
verbally in different churches, but agreeing in the main. Thcir 
liturgical aspect in NT is heightened by the frequent addition 
of ‘amen’ (e.g. Ro 1533, Gal 618), The long prayer with which 
Clement of Rome concludes his Ep. to the Cor., and the eet 
forms of prayer given in the Didache (chs. 9, 10), have a strong 
affinity with Jewish prayers, which sugecsts that the Church 
may have for some time used forms of public prayer borrowed 
from these sources. 

It is remarkable that, except in the Gospels, we hear nothing 
in NT of the Lord’s Prayer. It is not quoted at all, nor can 
we find instances in NT language which can be said to contain 
any distinct reminiscences of it. But in the Didache(ch. 8) the 
Christian is cominanded to repeat the Lord’s Prayer three times 
daily, which proves how universal its use became in the sub- 
apostolic age. 

(vy) Praise, i.e. the giving of thanks (sdyapiorsiv), the act of 
blessing (εὐλογεῖν), Of praising (αἰνεῖν), or of glorifying (δοξάζειν) 
God. Like prayer, it could be expressed in ordinary language, 
orin the ‘tongue’ (1 Co 146). (See Tonausrs.) From ite more 
emotional character, it lent itself more to the latter than was 
the case with prayer. Examples of praise are to be found in 
the doxologies which occur with great frequency in the Epietles, 
e.g. Ro 95 1625, Gal 15, Eph 320, Ph 420, 1 Ti 117, 2 Ti 418, He 1321, 
1 P 411 511, 2 P 318, Rev 16, These, again, are given a litur- 
gical form by the ‘ Ainen’ which almost invariably follows, but 
the language is not so stereotyped as in the case of the ealuta- 
tions and benedictions. We see also in eublime outburste of 
praise, such as Ro 1139}. or the hymns of the Apoc. (e.g. Rev 411 
1117 153 ete.), examples of praise in freer and lees stereotyped 
form than in the doxologies. We perceive in them the most 
intense religious emotion. Language of so eublime and ecstatic 
strain easily passed into the form of song. The singing of a 
‘psalm’ or ‘hymn’ bya member of the congregation was the 
form which the giving of praise frequently took (Ac 1625, 1 Co 
1415. 26, Eph 519, Col 316, Ja 518). Specimens of these extempore 
hymns are preserved in Lk 1 or in Rev (doe. cit.). Possibly, too, 
in rhythmic passages such as 1 Ti 316, Rev 153-4 are preserved 
fragments of hyinns eung by the whole congregation together. 
As in the case of prayer, the congregation made the ascription 
of praise a corporate act by eaying ‘Amen’ at the close (1 Co 
1416, Rev 514 194), 

The forms in which the teaching or prayer or praise might be 
delivered were three. From the prophet it came as a direct 
revelation from God, with all the force of a verbally inspired 
message, expressed in ordinary language, and therefore needing 
no explanation of its meaning. From the speaker in a tongue 
also it came as an ‘inspired’ utterance (Ac 24 ‘to speak with 
other tonguee as the Spirit gave them utterance’), but the lan- 
guage was incomprehensible to the hearers, and to the speaker 
himself, unless they possessed a further gift, viz. the power to 
interpret tongues (see 1Co 14), From the others it did not 
come as an inspired utterance, but the teacher epoke with 
greater weight and authority, as one who had received, in a 
special degree, the ‘gift of teaching’ from the Holy Ghost. 
The ‘teacher,’ by virtue of his gift, ranked hicher than the 
‘speaker in a tongue.’ He stood next to the apostles and 
prophets in the divinely appointed order of the Church 
(1 Co 1228), 

To the necessity which St. Paul felt of correcting certain 
abuses in the Cor. services we are indebted for an interesting 
picture of these meetings (1 Co 1426-55), In their eagerness to 
exercise the gifts of which they were conscious, the Cor. Chris- 
tians had made their services ecenes of confusion. Members 
did not wait for one another to finish epeaking. If a prophet 
received a ‘revelation,’ he stood up at once and delivered it 
while another was still speaking. Again, both the prophets and 
the ‘epeakers in a tongue’ had allowed their enthusiasm to lead 
them to excess. The prophet unconeciouely added a subjective 


element to hie meseage. The ‘speaker in a tongue’ indulged 
his zeal without troubling whether the others understood what 
he meant. To prevent this confusion, the apostle lays down 
the following checks: (1) Not more than one tospeak at a time; 
each must wait his turn. (2) The one who is speaking to etop 
if he perceivee another waiting to deliver a ‘revelation.’ (8) The 
‘speaker in tonguee’ ienot allowed to speak unlees an interpreter 
be present. (4) The ‘revelation’ of the prophet is to be checked 
by those who possess the gift of ‘discerning epirite’ (διάκρισις 
πνευμάτων, Cf. 1210), St. Paul does not mention a president in 
the meetings, and he addreeses himself directly to the congrega- 
tion, as if everything were to be decided at their discretion. 
But it is almost impossible to euppose that there was no one to 
direct and manage the gathering, e.g. to appoint the time of 
meeting, to declare the opening and closing of the service, etc. 
There is no doubt that work of this kind ie included in the 
labour of those ‘ presidents’ described in 1 Th 612, though we 
cannot go the length of saying that iv Κυρίῳ is a special allusion 
to these services. 

Women were present at the eervices, and contributed to the 
worship (1 Co 11°, cf. Ac 219). St. Paul directs that they ehall 
keep their heade covered during worship, while the man ehall 
pray with uncovered head (1 Co 1145), Both at Corinth 
(1 Co 1433) and at Ephesus (1 Ti 211-12) he forbids women to 
take an active part in the services, and the general language in 
eee speaks shows that he enforced the same rule in all hie 
churchee. 


(6) The ‘breaking of bread.’—The expression 7 
κλάσις τοῦ ἄρτου in Ac 2" refers to something more 
than an institution of common meals. It is indeed 
doubtful, in the light of 6'*, whether a system of 
universal common meals existed at all. But in 
any case the double repetition of the article ἡ κλάσις 
τοῦ ἄρτου would be strange unless the term were 
technical, and referred to a special breaking of a 
special bread. And such we find to be the case in 
1 Co 101°, where the expression ‘ the bread which 
we break’ refers to a religious act, and in 11%, 
where the eating of the bread forms part of an act 
of worship called ‘eating the Lord’s Supper,’ and 
its significance is to ‘proclaim the Lord’s death 
till he come’ (28. 2). From the action of Christ at 
the institution of this sacrament, the technical 
name by which it became known was ‘the break- 
ing of the bread.’ The expression occurs some- 
times without the article (e.g. Ac 20%, Didache 
141), where there can be no doubt as to its technical 
use. In some places (6.9. Ac 2 27%) it may refer 
to an ordinary meal. The only other name which 
is given to it in NT is the Lord’s Supper, 1 Co 11%, 
which refers, however, to the whole meal of which 
the κλάσις τοῦ ἄρτου was the central act. As early, 
however, as the Didachce (9°) the word εὐχαριστία is 
used to express the same thing (cf. also Ign. ad 
Smyrn. ch. 7). 


By its nature this service was of a much more private char- 
acter than the other. It was not held in public, with free 
admission for non-members, but restricted to baptized Chrie 
tians (Didache 9° ‘Let none eat or drink of your Eucharist save 
those who are baptized in the name of the Lord’). It was the 
secrecy with which the Christians shrouded the Eucharist that 
gave rise to the absurd accueations which were popularly 
brought against them. At the eame time, it seems, when pos- 
eible, to have been made the occasion of a general meeting of 
the whole Church, rich and poor (Ac 207, 1 Co 1118. 22. 33), 

The ‘breaking of bread’ originally took place daily (246), In 
the Didache, however, it ie enjoined weekly, on the Lord’e day 
(cf. also Ac 207, 1 Co 162). It was held in the evening, as on the 
occasion of its institution (cf. Ac 207ff and the word δεῖπνον 
(=evening meal) in 1 Co 1120.21), The whole ceremony was 
a ‘remembrance’ of the laet eupper which Christ ate with His 
disciples before His death. It was therefore made a common 
meal, of which the ‘ breaking of the bread’ and the ‘drinking of 
the cup’ were a part (cf. 1 Co 1120, Didache 101] μετὰ δὲ τὸ ἐμ- 
πλησθῆναι). Tothis common meal each brought hisehare. Chry- 
sostom (Hom. 27 in 1 Co11, § 1) saye that in place of the original 
community of goods the Christians ‘observed common meale on 
appointed days, and having gathered together after sharing the 
mysteries, they partook of a common feast, the rich bringing 
the viands, and the poor, who had nothing, being invited by 
them, and all feasting together.’ The aspect of the meal as 
an act of love on the part of the rich is supported by the 
words καταισχύνετε τοὺς μὴ ἔχοντας in 1 Co 11%, which mean the 
poor generally, not those who have not houses. The common 
meal was called the ‘love-feast’ (ἀγάπη, found in NT only in 
Judel2, The right reading in 2P2!8 is probably ἀσάταις WH, 
not ἀγάπαις). Though at first occurring at the same time as 
the ‘breaking of bread,’ which formed part of it, the two were 
afterwards separated, and the Euchariet held in the early 


| morning, while the Agapz still took place in the evening; 80 


firet in Pliny, Epp. x. 96. See Lightfoot, Zgnatius, ii, 312. 
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St. Paul gives us a picture of this act of worship as it was 
celebrated in Corinth at the time, which we can supplement by 
other hints in NT. A discourse preceded it in Ac 207-11, but it 
is clear that this was not the case in Corinth, for the apostle 
complains that each one, as he arrived, at once ate up the food 
he had brought with him, without waiting for the rest (1 Co 
1121.33), During the meal came the formal ‘ breaking of bread’ 
(cf. 1 Co 1016), probably with a prayer of thanks (cf. εὐχαριστήσας 
in the accounts of the institution by Christ, and the prayer of 
thanks in the Did. 92). All present then partook of the bread 
thus consecrated (1 Co 1126), Then perhaps after the mcal (cf. 
ib. 4 ‘after supper’) ἃ ΟΡ containing wine (this is more prob- 
able than Harnack’s theory that water was used, cf. Mt 2629, 
Mk 142, 1 Co 1121) was ‘ blessed’ (1 Co 1016), and all drank from 
it (1126), The prayers of thanks (εὐχαριστία) by which the bread 
anil wine were consecrated probably varied with the occasion. 
In the Didache (ch. 9) formal prayers are prescribed, but the 
prophets present are allowed to ‘give thanks’ (εὐχαριστεῖν) in 
words of their own choice (ὅσα θέλουσιν), 106, There is some 
doubt as to whether the bread or the wine came first in the 
order of service. In Lk 12!7# (WH), 1 Co 1016, Did. 9, the 
blessing of the cup is placed before that of the bread. In all 
other places, however, the cup follows the bread, and tliis has 
always been the traditional order in the Christian Church. 

LITERATURE.—On the early Christian services the following 
books may be consulted: Rothe, De Primordiis cultus sacri 
Christianorum, 1851; Abeken, Der Gottesdienst in der alten 
Kirche, 1853; MHarnack, Der christl. Gemeindegottesdienst, 
1854; Volz, ‘Untersuch. uber die Anfange des christl. Gottes- 
dienstes,’ in SK vol. i. 1872; Jacoby, ‘Die constitutiven 
Faktoren des apost. Gottesdienstes,’ in ΤᾺ vol. xviii. 1873; 
Weizsacker, ‘Die Versammlungen der altesten Christengemein- 
den, in JDTh vol. xxi. 1876; Seyerlen, ‘Der christl. Cultus 
im ap. Zeitalter,’ in Zettsch. fiir Prakt. Theol. 1881; H. A. 
Kostlin, Gesch. des christl. Gottesdienstes, 1887 ; Jiilicher, Zur 
Gesch. der Abendmahlisfeicr in der alten Kirche, 1892; F. 
Spitta, Zur Gesch. u. Litt. des Urchristenthums, Die urchristl. 
Trad. tiber Ursprung und Sinn des Abendmahls, 1893. (For 
wider literature on Eucharist, see art. Lorp's Suprer.) The 
histories of the Apost. age usually contain chapters on this sub- 
ject. For these see general litcrature at the end. 


1. The Christian Rule of Conduct. 


(1) The Christian in his Private Life.—By baptism 
the Christian died to the world, and so the nega- 
tive, prohibitive, sphere of law had no longer an 
meaning for him (Ro 6°, Col 35-4, ef. Gal 2195 54). 
His life was consecrated to Christ (Ro 12!-2), who is 
its goal (Ro 148, Ph 1), its example (Ph 2°, 1P 
221-24), and the souree of its spiritual strength (Jn 
Bo, 2 Co 12°, Eph 41, His body is the saered 
temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Co 6"), a member of 
Christ (<6. 15), and therefore personal holiness and 
purity are his natural eondition. The near ex- 
pectation of the second coming of Christ led to two 
ec results: (a4) a holy enthusiasm which 

uoyed him up under every trial with the con- 
sciousness that the present evils were only transi- 
tory (Ro 818-3, 2 Co 122 54-6, Eph 14 4%), and would 
be succeeded by a glorious future (Ro 68, 1 Co 15%, 
Col 3°%). Death itself is weleomed as a quicker 
realization of this (Ph 13. (6) A severe and stern 
discipline of self. Men waited in hourly expecta- 
tion of Christ’s appearance (1 Th 5’, 1Jn 938), It 
was then no time to give oneself up to feasting. 
Even marriage and family cares are regarded as 
eompetitors against the serviee of the Lord, which 
should absorb every thought and feeling (1 Co 
7%), The Christian must be ever on his guard, 
watchful and vigilant, fasting (ef. Ac 13° 1425, Did. 
7-81), ever in arms against temptation (1 Th 58, 
ae 61°17), and pray without ceasing (1 Th 5%”), 

is mind is set on things above, not on things that 
are upon the earth (Col 37). But as he is on the 
earth he has to perform his human duties and to 
bring into all his relations with fellow-men_ prin- 
ciples in accord with this high and ideal life. 

(2) The Christian and his Fellow-Christians.— 
The central principle of Christian ethics is love, 
the practical expression of faith, πίστις δι’ ἀγάπης 
ἐνεργουμένη (Gal 5°). Faith without works is dead, 
says St. James (275), and St. Paul is at one with 
him, for above faith he puts love (1 Co 13%, ef. ib.2), 
and love does not exist apart from works of love 
(cf. 1 Jn 318), Love is the ‘end of the charge’ (1 Ti 
1°), the bond of perfection (Col 312, And this love 
was ehiefly exercised towards the fellow-Christian 


(Gal 6190), The name of ‘the brethren,’ by which 
the Christians denoted their fellow-believers, was 
especially significant. It implies descent from a 
common ancestor, membership in the same family, 
and was used among the Jews to denote their 
fellow-countrymen, the ‘sons of Israel’ (e.g. Ex 2", 
Dt 18, Ac 25: 3"), So when applied by Christians 
to one another it introduced the idea of a tie as 
strong as that of blood relationship binding them 
to one another. The love of the brethren (φιλα- 
ded gia, He 131) manifests itself in a spirit of humility, 
gentleness, and kindness to all (Gal 5” ete.), in 
obedience and gratitude towards the workers and 
rulers in the Church (1 Co 16", 1 Th 515, He 13"), 
forbearanee of the stronger towards the weaker 
(Ro 15!, 1 Co 10%, 1 Th 5%), charity to the poor (Ro 
128, 1 Ti 645, He 1916, 1 Jn 517), compassion and help 
to the suffering and helpless (He 18°, Ja 1°"), and 
hospitality to all who need it (Ro 12%, 1 1} 5!°, He 
137, 1 P 4%). By the strength of this Christian love 
is realized the truth of the gospel, that all out- 
ward distinctions of rank, nation, and sex are 
abolished in the common participation of member- 
ship in Christ (Gal 328, Col3"). At the same time, 
it is important to remember that even within the 
Christian community conercte social reforms were 
not aimed at, except so far as was demanded by 
the new morality. inthe expectation of the second 
coming, social and pohtieal questions were matters 
of secondary importance. The general principle 
of St. Paul was that a man should stay in the 
position in which the ‘call’ of God was received 
(1 Co 738), and work truly and honestly in that 
position (1 Th 411, 2 ΤῊ 310-12) until the Lord came. 
So the relations of rich and poor still remain, but 
are softened by the duty of charity ; slavery is not 
abolished (Eph 05:9, Col 3°7-4!, 1 Τὶ 0", Philem), but 
its sting withdrawn by the proclamation of a higher 
equality ; the eurrent view of woman’s position is 
accepted (1 Co 11% 7-19, 1 Ti 2!!*), but toned down 
by the same truth (ef. 1 P 37). In regard to 
marriage, indeed, new principles were introduced 
which the laxity of heathen and even Jewish views 
made necessary on moral grounds. St. Paul (1 Co 
7) in view of the second coming discourages the 
unmarried from seeking marriage, in accordance 
with his general principle, ‘let each man wherein 
he was called, therein abide with God’ (ν.3). But 
he condemns those who would forbid marriage on 
ascetic grounds (1 Ti 4°; ef. the same teaching in 
He 18), and sanetifies the relation of man and 
wife by comparing it with that of Christ and His 
Chureh (Eph 553. The reform which Christianity 
introduced was the sacred inviolability which it 
gave to the inarriage bond by forbidding divorce 
(Mt 199, 1 Co 7%). The question of remarriage, 
after the death of one party, is somewhat doubtful. 
The injunction as to bishops and deacons (1 Ti 
3712, Tit 16) that they should be the husbands of 
one wife, and to widows (1 Ti 5°) that they should 
have had one husband, were interpreted in the 2nd 
cent. as prohibitions against a second marriage. 
But this remarriage is recommended im the case of 
younger widows (1 Ti δ}, ef. 1 Co 7), which leaves 
the question doubtful. On the other hand, it is 
very unlikely that the apostle would speak in such 
moderate language if he were referring to bigamy. 

The natural result of this nobler conception of 
marriage was to quicken the sense of natural 
affection between husband and wife, parent and 
child (Eph 522-63, Col 38-2! ete.), and to establish 
those beautiful family relations which distinguish 
the Christian home. 

The chief difficulty in the way of mutual intercourse within 
the Church was the traditional exclusiveness which the Jewish 
Christian brought with him into the Church. The exact relation 
of Jew and Gentile Christians was one of the most perplexing 


problems of the apostolic age. St. Paul held with regard to 
his own relation to the law that, in the abstract, belief in Christ 
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made him free (e.g. he says of himself, ‘not being myself under 
{the principle of] law,’ 1 Co 929), But he rated far above this 
abstract claim to freedom, the love which he owed to his 
‘brethren in the flesh,’ and so to the Jew he became as a Jew, 
and observed the commands of the law (e.g. Ac 1818 2016 2126 
2817), although he recognized that a man could be saved, not 
by the works of the law, but only by faith; cf. Gal 216. As 
regards the Gentile, however, the apostle of the Gentiles fought 
for the freedom which he thought the Jew should abstain 
from claiming. His position, that the Gentile should be free 
from circuincision and the law, was confirmed by the con- 
ference at Jerus., and at the same time the further question 
of daily intercourse between Jew and Gentile was also settled. 
it was assumed, as a matter of course, that the two should 
mix freely and without restraint; but to lessen the offence 
which this intercourse would give to Jewish instincts, the 
Gentile was required to abstain from things offered to idols, 
from blood, and from things strangled. (These prohibitions 
were possibly conceived as ‘concrete indications of a pure and 
true religion,’ and only indirectly as concessions to Judaism as 
they were specially reverenced by Jews. This explains the 
perplexing addition ‘and from fornication.’ See Hort, Judaistic 
Christianity, pp. 68-73.) Thus was established a modus vivendi 
for those communities in which Jew and Gentile converts were 
to be found together. It is too much to assume from Ja 22 
that in such communities the Jews had their separate ‘syna- 
gogue,’ and lived apart. The author is writing from the stand- 
point of things as they were in his own church, ¢.e. where the 
community included only Jews who had formed themselves 
into a synagogue congregation. The incidents related in Gal 
211-14 presuppose a close and daily intercourse (especially in 
the way of meals) between the Jewish and Gentile communities. 
If St. Paul condemned so strongly in this instance a reaction 
to the exclusiveness from which a break had been made, it is 
certain that he would not have encouraged the establishment 
of such a system in any of his own churches. We are therefore 
confident that in all Pauline churches the Jews, like the apostle, 
and even St. Peter himself (ef. Ac 1048 118), did not refuse to 
mix with the Gentiles, even if to some extent the two did fall 
into separate congregations. And intercourse of any kind im- 
plied a mutual give-and-take. The Jew resigned his instinctive 
and traditional hatred of the Gentile and lived as a Gentile (6 v:xas 
ζῇν, Gal 214). The Gentile had to subordinate his γνῶσις to the 
principle of love (1 Co 81), that he wight give no cause of 
stumbling to Jews. And there were grades between the pure 
Jew and the pure Gentile. The ‘proselyte of the gate’ on 
becoming a Christian naturally felt an instinctive sense of 
obligation towards the whole or parts of the law. St. Paul has 
in his mind, not only Jews, but the class of σεβόμενοι in Ro 145, 
And Ro 141-2, 1 Co 81-18 1023-33 must be understood generally 
without exclusive reference to Jew or proselyte. 

In the mixture of religions from which Christianity drew 
converts, there were many scruples, serious enough to those in 
whom they were ingrained from childhood, but which might 
draw a smile of contempt from the man of ‘knowledge.’ St. 


Paul’s ne of teaching is that their observance or non-observance. 


is accidental, but that the principle of love, which enjoins 
respect and forbearance towards them, is essential (see Ro 1419-17, 
1 Co 818), 

(3) The Christian and the World.—The earliest 
persecutions proceeded, not from the Romans, but 
from the Jews, either publicly, where they were 
allowed a measure of local authority (e.g. Ac 4) 
6118. 91.2, 2 Co 11%), or in the way of private mal- 
treatment. ‘ihe Jews succeeded in some instances 
in raising Gentile mobs against their enemies (e.g. 
Ac θ238. 13°° 142), On rarer occasions the hatred 
of the Gentiles was aroused by personal losses 
occasioned through Christian teaching (Ac 16): 
1021); But the Roman government and its re- 
sponsible representatives neither originated nor 
supported these persecutions. Its attitude was onc 
of indifference (6.0. Gallio in Ac 1817) or active pro- 
tection (cf. Pilate’s attitude Mt 2718-4, the authori- 
ties at Thessalonica Ac 179, Ephesus 19%, Jerus. 
218 Ogi.) The Jewish accusation, that the Chris- 
tians were rebelling against the Romans and sctting 
up another king, was never regarded seriously b 
the government (cf. Lk 282, Jn 18%, Ac 177). On 
occasions of tumult, indeed, Christians were appre- 
hended as the apparent causes of disturbance, and 
treated with the rough-and-ready method of Roman 
provincial justice (Ac 1677 22%); but this was a 
universal practice, and not confined to Christians. 
The period of official persecution did not begin till 
Nero opened it in 64. So the Church looked to the 
Roman government as a protector rather than a 
persecutor (οἵ. 2'Th 2’). Those especially who were 
fortunate enough to possess the Roman citizenship 
found it a great safeguard against injustice (Ac 
1687 22% 2510-11), These facts prepare us for the 


attitude of favour observed by Christian teachers 
towards the civil authorities, although they do not 
wholly account for it, since the principles upon 
which civil obedience is enjoined are independent 
of personal like or dislike. ‘The powers that be 
are ordained of God,’ says St. Paul (Ro 131). The 
Christians are exhorted to obey and respect them 
as the representatives of divine justice (Ro 131, 
Tit 31, 1 P 2"), to pray for thenm() Τὶ), τὴ 
them tribute as their due (Lk 20%, Ro 13% ἢ, 

From Pliny’s letter to Trajan (Zpp. x. 96) we 
find that the government regarded the Christian 
communities as clubs (heteria), and the Chris- 
tians acquiesced in this official definition of their 
position. 

As regards the social and industrial world 
around them, the Christians did not cut them- 
selves off from their former ties to a greater 
extent than was necessary. The regulation of 
St. Paul was, that each should remain as he was 
until the Lord came. So the believing husband 
or wife is not to leave an unbelieving spouse 
(1 Co 712%, cf. 1 P 31). If the unbeliever depart, 
the believer is, however, not under bondage to 
follow. But this applies only to marriages con- 
tracted before the conversion of the one party. 
When this is not the case the believer is enjoined 
not to marry with an unbeliever (1 Co 7 ‘she 
is free to marry whom she will only in the Lord,’ 
ἴ.6. @ Christian husband, οἵ. 2 Co 6%). On the 
same grounds the slave is advised not to seek 
his freedom (1 Co 774), but to do his duty to an 
unbelieving master as to a believer. We hear of 
Christians, too, carrying on their former profes- 
sions, ¢.g. physician (Col 433), tentmakers (Ac 18%), 
soldiers (Ac 101], Ph 13%), public officers (Ac 16%, 
Ro 16%), purple dyers (Ac 16%), lawyer (Tit 8:8), 
and as traders generally (Ja 4%). 

A difficult question was the extent to which a Christian 
should join in heathen social gatherings. There was a danger 
in so doing, not only because of the actual immorality con- 
nected with them (1 P 43-4), but also on the grounds of the 
ordinances against eating meat sacrificed to idols. St. Paul 
does not wish to cut his ponpree a ἊΣ entirely off from their 
former connexions (6.5. 1Co 510). He does not forbid them to 
accept an invitation to dine with a heathen (1 Co 1027), but 
leaves it to the individual judgment, ‘if ye are disposed.’ In 
regard to the scruple against εἰδωλόθυτα, he recommends the 
Christian to eat what is given without question ; but if the fact 
be foreed upon him that tt is an εἰδωλόθυτον, to refuse it for the 
sake of conscience and example (1 Co 1027.28), We find that 
some of the advanced liberal party at Corinth even attended the 
feasts in heathen temples. This St. Paul forbids, not only as 
‘sinning against the brethren and wounding their conscience 
when it is weak’ (1 Co 812), but also on the deeper ground that, 
in the interpretation put upon it, it is really an act of idolatry 
(ἰδ. 1015), At a later period it was made a general ground of 
complaint against the Christian that he held aloof from social 
gatherings (1 P 44), 

In his contact with unbelievers the Christian 
had to remember that the law of love extends to 
all men, although it found a greater outlet for 
its expression in the relation of Christian to 
Christian (Mt 5-4, Ro 12%, Tit 37). The same 
principles of honesty and charity were, accord- 
ingly, to be observed also towards ‘them which 
are without’ (Ro 1917, Gal 6, Col 45, Ph 45, 
1 Th 312 412), even towards the persecutor (Ro 12%), 
that thus the believers, by their life and conduct, 
might appeal to and teuch the best conscience of 
the heathen world (1 Ti 3’, 1 P 913), 

(C) The single Community.—The first centre of 
the Christian community immediately after the 
ascension of Christ was the upper room in a 
house. Iither they returned immediately after 
parting from Christ to wait ‘steadfastly in prayer 
for the coming of the promised Holy Ghost (Ac 
j15-15), Thus the Christian community was in Its 
origin a house-congregation ; and when it outgrew 
the limits of a single house, it did not form a 
‘synagogue’ (such as those, ¢.g., in Ac 6°), but 
spread as a number of house-congregations (cf. κατ 
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οἶκον, 7b. 2% 54), For their general assemblies and 
their missionary preaching the disciples were able 
to meet in the temple or its precincts (51% 2% 4%), 
but for their private worship they were divided 
into groups, the centre of each being the house- 
hold of a convert, who was able and willing to 
rovide the necessary accommodation in his house. 

hus the Chureh presented the aspect of a number 
of household groups. ‘The same principle of di- 
vision was established in other places besides Jerus., 
as Christianity spread farther. It appears, e.g., at 
Thessalonica (Ac 17"), Troas (20°), Ephesus (209), 
Corinth (1 Co 16)%), Colossz (Plnlem 2), Laodicza 
(Col 45), and in Rome (assuming that Ro 165:16 is 
an integral part of the Epistle: see vv.534 rods 
σὺν αὐτοῖς ἀδελφούς). These house - congregations 
also bear the name of ἐκκλησία (e.g. Ro 16°, 1 Co 
1013, Col 415, Philem?). The condition of the 
househoid in ancient society favoured this feature. 
The master of the house was its lord, and his 
eonversion was generally followed by that of his 
family and dependants (e.g. Ac 10% 45. 16%? 188, 
1 Co 13%), In this way the nucleus was at once 
formed for a house-congregation, and doubtless 
isolated converts attached themselves to the 
church in the house of a wealthier convert. 
The only passage in NT which seems to imply 
the existence of a church, 3,6. a building set apart 
for purposes of worship, is Ja 2? ‘if there come 
into your synagogue,’ ctc. In this passage we 
have a picture of a Christian place of worship, 
with seats of honour like the πρωτοκαθεδρίαι in 
Jewish synagogues. Apparently, then, by the 
tine this Ep. was written, the Jewish Christians 
of Jerus. (for the writer speaks from the stand- 
point of the eonditions in his own church) had 
formed themselves into a synagogue and built a 
place of meeting (cf. Ac 6° 9°). The ‘school of 
Tyrannus,’ in which St. Paul taught at Ephesus 
(Ac 19°), was, however, not of this kind. It did 
not supersede the house-congregations (20%, 1 Co 
1619), but was used, as the context shows (v."), 
for the missionary preaehing, which had hitherto 
taken place in the Jewish synagogues. 

The city -church was composed of a number 
of these house-churches, and it grew by the addi- 
tion of new congregations. The first household 
which had received the apostle gcnerally became 
the centre of these smaller groups. ‘To its mem- 
bers, the first-fruits (ἀπαρχή) of the city, a special 
respect was due (1 Co 16-1), It had been the 
home of the apostle during his visit, and, in conse- 
quence, the centre of guidance and direction. In 
some cases the prominence of some other member 
caused the ceutre of the community to shift from 
the original household; e.g. the house of Mary, 
the mother of Mark, was at first the centre of 
ehurch life in Jcrus. (Ac 1912), but later (Ac 211%) 
James’ house appears as the official place of meet- 
ing. The whole community met together on occa- 
sions of necessity either at this central house or 
some other eonvenient place (6.5. Ac 15° 2138, 
Co 51, 1 Th δ, Col 4%). Thus, apparently, 
Gaius received the community in his house when 
they asscmbled to meet their apostle and founder 
(Ro 16%). The same community met on occasions 
for common worship (1 Co 1435), though their num- 
bers do not allow us to suppose that this could 
always have been the case. For the purpose of 
worship the house must have been the unit. But 
for the purpose of direction and administration 
the unit was not the house- but the city-congrega- 
tion (cf. Ac 1139 13! 20%). So the apostle directs his 
letters to the church of the city, ¢.g. at Corinth 
(1 Co 112), because the city-church and not the 
house-church was the primary unit in the regula- 
tion of affairs. 

The Organization of the Community.—The writer 


| of the converts (Ac 245 434), 
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of Ae sums up the distinctive elements of the new 
Christian life in the words (2”) προσκαρτεροῦντες τῇ 
διδαχῇ τῶν ἀποστόλων καὶ τῇ κοινωνίᾳ, τῇ κλάσει τοῦ 
ἄρτου καὶ ταῖς προσευχαῖς (ΝΥ 1}, ‘abiding in the 
teaching of the apostles and the fellowship, in 
the breaking of the bread and the prayers.’ The 
words go by pairs, the ‘breaking of the bread’ 
and ‘the prayers’ making up the common worship 
of the community, while the ‘teaching’ and the 
‘fellowship’ cover the ground of their common 


life. No community can exist without organiza- 
tion, least of all a community in which are 


combined a religion and a common life. But 
before passing on to ask what was the nature 
of this organization, we must first see what 
was the nature of the: work to be done. This 
will be found to group itself under four main 
heads: (1) The instruction of eonverts, (2) the 
collection and admmistration of the common 
funds, (8) general adninistration and direction, 
(4) discipline. 


(1) Instruction.—When we remember how slowly the disciples 
assimilated the teaching of their Master, and what patient and 
carcful labour it needed to perfect their faith, we shall realize 
the work which was involved in the instruction of new converts 
when the numbers of the Church were counted by thousands. 
And if this is true with regard to Jews, how much greater inust 
have been the labour when the community included pure 
Gentiles, who had scarcely any knowledge of Jewish scriptures, 
and lacked the sound foundation of Jewish monotheism. The 
labour of ‘watering’ was not less than the toil of ‘ planting.’ 
The instruction cannot have been confined to the discourse of 
the services, or the teaching of the apostle in person or by letter. 
Such a knowledge of the OT as St. Paul presupposes in Gentile 
converts (e.g. Ro 71, 1 Co 616 913 1018, Gal 421) could only be the 
fruit of long and systematic instruction. This was the main 
work of men like Aquila and Apollos. There was a special 
‘gift’ of ‘teaching,’ and a special class of men in the Christian 
Church who werc called ‘ teachers’ from the exercise of this gift. 
Of the contcnt of this teaching we can only say on ἃ priori 
grounds that it must have embraced the historical facts on which 
Christianity is based, togcther with their doctrinal significance, 
and the practical rule of life directly grounded on the doctrine. 
A systeinatic instruction in the OT writings must have been 
necessary for Gentiles to understand the very frequent allusions 
to thein and interpretations of them which occur in the Pauline 
Epp. (e.g. Ro 964., 1 Co 101-11, 2 Co 37-15, Gal 421-31, cf. also 2 Ti 
316), This last passage shows how the doctrinal and hortatory 
elements are inextricably interwoven with instruction in a 
narrower sense. St. Paul’s Epp. also are a good example of the 
same. The historical facts of OT and of Christ’s life are regarded 
as facts of doctrinal significance (e.g. Gal 421-31), and from 
doctrinal truths practical injunctions are drawn as their con: 
sequences (cf. the ‘ therefore’ in 1 Co 1598, Eph 417, Col 85. 12), 

The instruction proceeded on the Jewish inethod of repeated 
oral teaching (cf. the word χατηχέω, Lk 14, Ac 18%, 1 Co 1419, 
Gal 68). In NT a couvert was baptized as soon as he declared 
his belief in Christ (Ac 241 and often), but later the practice 
arose of deferring baptism until the convert had been instructed 
in the rudiments of the faith, and during this period he was 
called a ‘catechumen’ (κατηχούμενος). The content of the 
teaching had for its kernel first and foremost sayings of the 
Lord which were remembered and treasured up by those who 
had known Him (cf. 1 Co 710. 12.25 914 1123 1437, 1 Th 42,1 Ti 618). 
These floating sayings were at an early date collected into a book 
of the ‘oracles of the Lord’ (Papias ap. Eus. iii. 39), which was 
one of the main sources of the Gospels of Mt and Lk. To these 
sayings of Christ were added the divinely inspired teaching of the 
apostles and prophets. So there arose gradually a fixed body of 
teaching bearing the stamp of Christ’s authority (1 Ti 6%, 2 Jn 9) 
or the apostolic approval (Gal 169, 1 Th 41.2, 2 Th 2.8, 2 Ti 118 22 
14 Tit 19). The danger arising from the free activity of the 
‘teacher’ was thus lessened by this firm and unalterable 
foundation of ‘tradition,’ παράδοσις, the faith handed on from 
one to another (2 Th 210 36, Ro 617, 1 Co 153 1128, Lk 12), and 
guarded by each as a sacred deposit (παρωθήκη, 1 Ti 620, 2 ΤΊ 1!4 
22), This accredited teaching is also expressed by phrases such 
as τύπος: διδαχῆς (Ro 61%), ὑποτύπωσις ὑγιαινόντων λόγων (2 Ti 118, cf. 
22), of λόγος τῆς πίστεως (1 Ti 40). The especial frequency of such 
expressions in the Pastoral Epp. illustrates the more stereotyped 
form which this teaching assumed when death and imprison: 
ment were removing the apostles from personal contact with 
their churches. The frequent recurrence of isolated dicta with 
the introduction πιστὸς ὃ λόγος (1 Ti 115 81 49, 2 Ti 211, Tit 35), 
shows that such sayings were highly valued and carefully 
preserved. Finally, after the death of the apostles we have a 
specimen of the way in which their teachings were collected, in 
a work which has been preserved to us under the title ‘The 


| Teaching of the Lord through the Twelve Apostles’ (Did. 1). 


(2) The Management of Common Funds.—(a) Sovces of the 
common revenue.—In the early days of enthusiasm nvthing but 
the surrender of all private property would satisfy the eagerness 
Those who had possessions sold 
them and laid the money at the apostles’ feet as a contribution 
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to the common fund. This condition of things was, however, 
the result of purely voluntary action in each individual case, 
and is not to be confused with a compulsory community of 
goods (482 54). It was probably not universal ; thus, e.g., we find 
Mary the mother of Mark in possession of a private house 
(1212), and Tabitha at Joppa renowned for her many alms-deeds 
(936), which implies that she did not hand over all her property 
to the Church at the time of her conversion. It differed in degree 
only from a later condition of things in which poor and rich 
were to be seen in the church (e.g. 1 Co 1122, Eph 69, Col 41,1 ΤΊ 617, 
Ja 22), It was a voluntary almsgiving (Ac 435), but collective 
and organized instead of being individual and sporadic. The 
sole source of the Church’s revenue remained always the 
voluntary offerings of the congregation. Under the head of 
such voluntary offerings we must include the contributions of 
food brought by the rich to the Agapsx (implied in 1 Co 1171.22), 
the furnishing of the necessary accessories (6.0. seats, lights, 
etc.) for the public worship, which was probably undertaken by 
the owner of the house in which the services were held, tbe 
exercise of private hospitality on bebalf of the Church towards 
visitors from other Churches (cf. 1 Ti 32 ‘given to hospitality,’ 
510 ‘if she hath used hospitality to strangers, if she hath washed 
the feet of the saints’), and the practice of private charity (Ac 
936, 1 Ti 516), (Ὁ) The expenses.—The money thus offered to 
the community was spent mainly in the support of the poor and 
helpless inthe Church. Part of this charity was permanent and 
regular (e.g. the support of widows, Ac 61, 1 Ti 53, except so 
far as they were provided for by private charity, 1 Ti 516, Ja 127; 
the support of the poor generally, Ac 24 435), and part extra- 
ordinary and occasional (e.g. the Dias sent to the poor 
brethren in Judwa, Ac 1129 2417, Ro 1525-27. 31, 1 Co 161, 2 Co 
8-9, Gal 21%), Anotber source of expenditure was the support 
of the ministers of the gospel. The labourer was worthy of his 
hire. They who proclaimed the elds. had the right to live of 
the gospel (cf. 1 Co 9414, Gal 65, 1 Ti 518, 1 P 82. St. Paul 
remarks that be was an exception in this respect (1 Co 94), and 
resigned what was his right in order to avoid offence (2 Co 117#. 
1213, 1 Th 26, 2Th 38). From the Philippians alone did he 
receive any help (2 Co 119, Ph 4101), In the Didache (11-13) 
order is given to receive and lodge tbe prophet, and send him 
on his way with food enough to last him until the evening, but 
no money gifts are allowed. The resident prophets are to receive 
the first-fruits of corn, wine, and oxen. We see from this that 
the burden of supporting these officers fell on certain indi- 
viduals rather than on the community as a whole, and so came 
only in a limited degree from public funds. To these charges 
we must add also the indefinite administrative expenses which 
would inevitably be incurred from time to time in the manage- 
ment of affairs. See further on this subject ALMS, COMMUNION. 

(3) General Administration and Direction.—Under this head 
we must include all such work as the arrangement of times for 
the services and other common meetings, the ordering of the 
services, and the management of the thousand and one details 
involved in the general direction of the common affairs. To 
this class of duties St. Paul would add the task of arbitrating 
in the case of disputes among brethren (1 Co 6°) to avoid the 
scandal of Christian attacking Christian before the public law 
courts. 

(4) The Enforcing of Discipline.—To the apostles (Mt 1618.19, 
Jn 2022.23) and to the Church as a whole (Mt 1818) Christ 
solemnly committed the power which He Himself possessed 
(Mt 96 etc.) of remitting or retaining sins. These words laid on 
the Church the duty of enforcing discipline, of pronouncing 
punisbment upon the sinner, or declaring his forgiveness when 
the punishment had been followed by repentance. Punishment 
and forgiveness were dealt out in the name and in the person of 
Christ (1 Co 54, 2 Co 910), This was, then, no arbitrary exercise 
of authority, but rested upon the guarantee that the decision 
coincided with the will of God in the matter. The disciplinary 
power thus belonging to the Church was in practice only 
exercised against sins which were a public offence to the com- 
munity. It was only when an act of sinfulness became public, 
and therefore a scandal to the community, that the Church felt 
itself called upon to take cognisance of the matter. The search- 
ing out of private offences was no part of the common discipline, 
nor was the system of public confession yet instituted for such 
offences. Christians are encouraged ta confess their sins to one 
another (Ja 516), that they may receive tbe benefit of others’ 

rayers for tbeir forgiveness (cf. ib. 15, 1 Jn 516), Froni this 

ast passage we see that there are ‘sins unto death’ which 
cannot thus find forgiveness (cf. Mk 329, Lk 1910), But above 
all, the Christian must settle his sins with God by confession to 
Him and prayer for pardon (1 Jn 19), and the punishment for 
sin comes direct from heaven (1 Co 1199) as well as through the 
Church. Taking cognisance, then, only of these public offences, 
public punishment was administered in proportion to the wrong. 
The ligbtest punishment was simple reproof. This could be 
administered by any Christian to a fellow-Christian (Mt 1815, 
1 Th 514), It assumed an official form when the rebuke was 
publicly administered by a person of recognized authority (1 Ti 
52%, Gal 211) or by the community. In case of obstinacy on the 
part of the sinner, or of more serious faults, the offender might 
be expelled from tbe community, and its members forbidden to 
speak, or eat, or have any communication with him (Ro 1617, 
1 Co 62.11.13, 2 Jn 19). Finally, when the sin was particularly 
grievous the same sentence of excommunication might be 
accompanied with the miraculous infliction of a physical punish- 
ment (Ac 61-10 824, 1 Co 55, 1 Ti 120), or with the imprecation of 
a curse (ἀνάθεμα!) on the offender (1 Co 1622, Gal 18). Christ 
Himself directed that in the case of brother wronging brother 
the injured person shall (1) reprove the wrong-doer in private ; 


(2) if that fails, it is to be followed by formal reproof in the 
presence of witnesses ; (8) in case he still refuses to repair the 
wrong, the matter is to be reported to the Church, by whom 
the offender shall he excommunicated, ‘ be to thee as the Gentile 
and the publican’ (Mt 1815-17), The object of the punishment i¢ 
always reformatory and not retributory. This is the case even 
with the most severe sentences (1 Co 59, 1Ti120), Their purpose 
is not destruction, but repentance, and repentance is followed b 
forgiveness on the part of the injured community (2 Co 25-10,, 
Gal 61, Jude 22.23), During the time that the ban of the com- 
munity is upon him the offender is not to be regarded as an 
enemy, but pitied as an erring brother (2 Th 315). 


Under the four heads of teaching, administration 
of funds, direction, and discipline, we have sum- 
marized the work to be done in the government 
of the community. Now the question arises, In 
whose hands did this work le? The problem 
here is wider than that of the mght to take part 
in the public worship. There the right of speech 
was limited only by the nature and degree of the 
‘oift’ received by the individual. All did not 
possess the higher gifts (1 Co 1259. *!) of prophecy 
and teaching, or even the lower gift of tongues 
(ib. %). Some there were who, without being 
unbelievers, did not possess the special gifts which 
fitted a man to take part in the serviccs (the 
‘unlearned’ of 14724, cf. 7b. 38, Ja 15). He who 
had not a ‘gift’ of speaking (1 P 4!) was not 
called upon to speak. In a case, then, where the 
number of those qualified to take part in the 
service was so indefinite, we canuot press the 
‘each one’ of 1Co 14% to mean ‘every one.’ 
There were other gifts of ministration (see Ro 
1268. 1 Co 12%, and cf. 1 Co 77) besides those of 
the word; every Christian had received his gift 
according to the will of the Giver (1 Co 197, 
Eph 47), and each exercised it in its appropriate 
sphere. But though the number of those quali- 
fied to speak in the services was limited, the limit 
was quite indefinite as far as human recognition 
was concerned. How far was this so in regard to 
teaching and general administration ? 

At the head of all stand the apostles. This term 
is not confined to the Twelve. The two are 
expressly distinguished in 1 Co 15° ‘then to the 
twelve,’ ib.7 ‘then to all the apostles,’ and others 
besides the Twelve are called apostles (Ro 16’, 1 Co 
91-6 Gal 11%). The conditions of apostleship were 
to have ‘seen the Lord’ and to have done mission- 
ary work (1 Co 9!-?), The superiority of the 
apostle’s authority rested on this personal contact 
with Christ (cf. Ac 1*/), and for this reason he was 
of higher rank than the prophet. He received his 
authority from the Lord (2 Co 108 13). His 
teaching was irrefutable because it came to him 
from the Lord (1 Co 11%, Gal 113. The apostles 
then occupied the first rank in the Church (1 Co 
12%, Eph 4"). There was no branch of government 
in which they had not the supreme right to com- 
mand. In teaching their doctrine is the norm of 
truth (Gal 18:3. They lay down directions in all 
matters affecting the religious and social life of the 
community : they pronounce punishments (1 Co 5°), 
and forgive ‘in the person of Christ’ (2 Co 2’). 

Next to the apostles come the prophets, who 
constitute the secoud order in the Church (1 Co 
12%, Eph 41). We find them, like the apostles, 
claiming and exercising an authority in every 
department of church direction, 6.4. teaching (Ac 
1553, 1 Co 1475-31, ef. Didache 11), general direction 
(Ac 8% 9106. 1314 1 Ti 118 414, cf. Ignatius, ad 
Philad. 7; Didache 11). 

These two classes of Church rulers (apostles, 
prophets) stand entirely above all others in the 
sole possession of a divine revelation (ἀποκάλυψι5). 
Their command was more than human, because 
they spoke not of themselves, but as the direct 
mouthpieces of the Holy Ghost. To them have 
been revealed the mysterics of the gospel (cf. Gal 
112 ‘the gospel . . . came to me through revelation 
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of Jesus Christ,’ Eph 3° ‘ which, z.e. the mystery of 
Christ . . . hath now been revealed unto his holy 
apostles and prophets in the Spirit,’ cf. 1 Co 13°). 
Accordingly, in whatever department of the 
Church’s government they issue their injunctions, 
they speak in the Spirit (ἐν πνεύματι, i.e. under the 

ower of the Spirit, Eph 3°, Rev 1? 4%, cf. Ac 91}. 
ὟΝ Holy Ghost resided in every Christian as a 
power of supernatural strength ; but He resided in 
the apostles and prophets as a revealer of God’s 
will and purpose. ‘The words and actions of 
apostles and prophets are often spoken of as the 
words and actions of the Holy Ghost Himself (e.g. 
5} οἵδ 159 20" 2 214 1 11 4', cl. Ignatius, ad 
Philad. 7). They represent, therefore, the pure 
theocracy in the same way as the prophets of OT, 
and in the same way their authority stood above 
all other as the direct rule of God. In the matter 
of government they were the only possessors of 
what we should call a supernatural gift, and there- 
fore in a pre-eminent degree had the right to rule. 
(The other supernatural gifts, e.g. tongues, inter- 
eo of tongues, working of miracles, gifts of 

ealing, 1 Co 1281: 28 are not gifts connected with 
government, and need not be considered here.) In 
making this division, ‘supernatural’ and ‘natural’ 
gifts, we are, indeed, guilty of drawing a distinction 
which was not present to the minds of the first 
Christians. To them every gift was supernatural, 
because it was the manifestation of the Holy Ghost 
in the individual. But it is a distinction which 
exists in the nature of things; and when the 
Christians regarded revelation as the paramount 
source of authority, they were unconsciously draw- 
ing a distinction between ‘supernatural’ and 
‘natural’ government. 

We see, then, that in the apostles and prophets 
rested an authority which was supreme, because it 
was based on revelation. Here we have the funda- 
mental principle of NT church government, viz. 
direct divine rule of the Holy Ghost as expressing 
itself through its human mouthpieces the recipients 
of revelation. But the question we have now to 
consider is, To what extent was this principle 
carried out in practice? Did the apostles and 

rophets monopolize «all the direction of the 

hurech? If we look at the early chapters of Ac, 
we shall see that this was at first the case. Not 
only the general supervision, but also the executive 
work in all its details, falls upon the apostles (cf. 
212 495. 37 52), But when the work grew too large 
for them, a division of labour became necessary, 
and this led to the appointment of officers called 
‘the Seven,’ whose work was to receive the offerings 
and attend to the ‘daily ministration’ of alms to 
the needy (6°). Here we see the delegation of a 
definite department of administration. While re- 
taining their supremacy, the apostles surrender the 
actual daily working of this department to a new 
class of officers, who were not necessarily apostles 
or Ὁ πεῖ, but appointed by popular election (76. 
a>), e hear nothing further of this office after 
the persecution by which one of its holders lost his 
_ life, and the rest were driven away from Jerus. (81). 

When the community is reassembled, the ‘pres- 
py vers appear in connexion with the administration 
of funds (1139). This class of persons is mentioned 
without introduction, and naeed government by 
elders was so familiar to Jews, that it is highly 
probable that from the first the ‘ heads of families’ 
had held a recognized position of influence. Later 
we find these same persons forming with the 
apostles a committee of general management with 
the widest powers. The great question of Gentile 
circumcision was first threshed out by them (15°; 
ν.}2 πᾶν τὸ πλῆθος does not necessarily imply the 
whole community), and their decision put before 
the whole Church for approval (v.”). Then the 
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letter embodying this decision is drawn up by the 
committee of apostles and elders (v.25; the reading 
πρεσβυτέρους καὶ ἀδέλφους is now generally aban- 
doned). At their next appearance we find them 
in a similar position of authority (91:88), The 
government of the Church at Jerus. appears in the 
hands of a body of presbyters with James at their 
head. We cannot avoid seeing here an imitation 
of the synagogal government among the Jews. We 
find with them also a body of elders who manage 
the affairs of the synagogue (Lk 7°). We may 
notice in this connexion that the Jewish Christians 
call their place of worship a synagogue (Ja 2%), 
Government by elders was a tradition among Jews 
(Nu 11%, ὅσ 84, 18 164) which had not declined, as 
‘with the Greeks and Romans, but was still active 
(ef. Mt 21%, Ac 45: # 6! etc. ; Schiirer, HJP § 27). 
When we find the term, then, used as the name of 
the governing body in Jerus., it is almost certain 
that it had a technical meaning. The ‘elders’ 
were not merely the ‘old men,’ but those among 
the old men who were selected to manage the aflairs 
ofthecommunity. How, or on what principle, they 
were selected at Jerus. we do not know. But we 
find the presbyteral organization in other Chris- 
tian communities also,—Paul and Barnabas in- 
troduced it into the Churches founded on the 
first missionary journey (Ac 1455), — and in this 
case they appointed the officers at their own 
diseretion.* Whether St. Paul continued this 

ractice in all his Churches is at least doubtful. 

e speaks of those in the Church at Thessalonica 
who ‘labour among you, and are over you in the 
Lord, and admonish you’ (1 Th 5"); but we 
cannot prove, except by the analogy of other 
Churches, that these were not prophets. Writing 
to the Corinthian Church (1 Co 1938), but speaking 
of the Church as a whole, he mentions ‘helps’ 
(ἀντιλήψει:) and ‘governments’ (kuBeprjces) in a 
list of gifts and workers. The names are vague, 
which suggests that he is using general terms to 
describe oflicers bearing different titles in different 
places. But he has already mentioned in his list 
‘apostles’ and ‘ prophets,’ so that he is thinking of 
persons distinct from these. This is important, 
because he is here describing a divinely appointed 
(ἔθετο ὁ θεός) arrangement, 7.e. one which in its 
outlines he understood to be universal. In Ro 12° 
he mentions ὁ προϊστάμενος, but he is here speaking 
of ‘gifts,’ some of them common to all Christians, 
not of officers, and the same men may have com- 
bined the gifts, cf. the list of gifts in 1 Co 125%. 
He includes, ¢.g., ‘giving’ (ὁ μεταδιδούς), § pitying’ 
(ὁ ἐλεῶν). We find, however, another list of officers 
in Eph 414, where the division is apostles, prophets, 
evangelists,t shepherds, and teachers. H'rom the 
Gr. τοὺς δὲ ποιμένας καὶ διδασκάλους we see that he is 
referring to one class of persons only, and the 


* The idea of popular election had become by no means 
an essential element in the meaning of χειροτονοῖν in later 
Greek. It is still seen in some instances, e.g. 2 Co 819, 
Jos. Ant. vu. xi. 1, but has quite disappeared in many 
others, e.g. Jos. Ant. VI. xiii. 9, τὸν ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ κεχ ειροτονημένον 
βασιλέα. It is immaterial to our present purpose whether spsc- 
βυτέρους is here the name of the officers created or of the 
persons from whom they were chosen, but it would be ἃ 
singularly abrupt way of speaking to say, ‘They appointed 
elders for them’ (i.e. to be rulers), χειροτονήσαντες αὔτοις πρὲ- 
σβυτέρους. In a somewhat similar passage, Tit 1° Woe. εν Κατο- 
στήσης κατὰ πόλιν πρεσβυτέρους, it would be just possible that 
πρεσβυτερους represents the class from which selection is made, 
because καθιστάναι (= to set down in ἃ place) had a more 
technical meaning ‘to put into office’; but even here the 
omission would be strange. With yesperevéo, Which had a vaguer 
meaning, ‘to appoint,’ the omission would be still more remark- 
able. 

t The evangelist was a wandering missionary working on new 
ground (Ac 218; Eus. ΠΗ ii. 3, iii. 37), and not concerned with 
the organization of Churches already established. In 2 Ti 45 
the word is used in a general (=preacher of the gospel) and 
not in a special sense. The application to the writers of Gospels 
is much later. 
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general language (ποίμην is never used as the name 
of an officer, but to describe his position and work, 
οἵ. Ac 207, 1 P 57, Jude 12) shows that he is think- 
ing of functions which were universal, while the 
persons performing them perhaps bore different 
names. We find, however, presbyters at Ephesus 
(Ac 2017), whom St. Paul calls ἐπισκόπους, ‘over- 
seers’ or bishops (v.78). The letter to the Philip- 
plans, written some years later than the events 
described in Ac 20, is addressed to ‘the saints ... 
at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons.’ This 
is the first certain mention of these officers, for 
ἐπισκόπους in Ac 20% has probably only a general 
sense ‘overseers,’ and it is by no means certain 
that διάκονος in Ito 164 is used technically (cf. 2d. 
15° 127), while identifications of the Seven with 
the deacons, though as early as 2nd cent., are only 
conjectural (see DEACON). In the Pastoral Epp. 
(1 'Ti 831-18) the bishops and deacons appear as the 
two local officers. (For the relation of presbyters 
to bishops, see BISHOP.) We see from these 
letters that it was the desire of the writer to 
establish a uniform organization of bishops and 
deacons (ef. Tit 15), such as we find as an accom- 
pee fact in the next generation (cf. the Ep. of 

lement of ome to the Cor., esp. chs. 42, 44). 
Amongst the Jewish Churches we find the presby- 
teral organization still in force (Ja 54); so, too, in 
1 P 5'*, We see, then, in the local Churches of 
the apostolic age various stages of organization, 
tending towards the end of that period to assume 
a uniform aspect. In the earlier history we find 
the greatest contrasts in this respect. In the 
Church of Jerus. we sec a highly developed organi- 
zation with well-marked distinctions of rulers and 
ruled. Butif we turn to the Corinthian Church 
of the same time, the state of things there pre- 
sented to us implies organization of a most rudi- 
mentary type. In the proud consciousness of ‘know- 
ledge’ (cf. 1 Co 17 8! 1436) the individual member 
placed too great reliance on his own judgment. 
The result was a forwardness and independence of 
action on the part of the individual in his private 
life and in the meetings for public worship (e.g. 8° 
140-36), which indicates the absence of firm central 
control and obedience to authority. The apostle 
has to teach them that love is better than know- 
ledge or any other gift (8! 13), that gifts are to be 
exercised for the benefit of the whole, each in its 
place and measure (121%), We have not, then, to 
deal with an iron uniformity of local organization, 
but with a variety of degrees. We can trace in 
the Pauline Epp. the following stages in the growth 
of organization. (a) At the outset the idea of 
ruling does not appear. Earnest believers come 
forward and, according as their gifts permit them, 
volunteer their services in the work of carrying 
out the necessary arrangements for the community, 
in the way of teaching, collecting, and distributing 
the public alms, etc. The incentive is not the 
desire to rule, for as yet no position of command 
is attached to the work, but a purely disinter- 
ested labour of love. They ‘set themselves to 
minister to the saints,’ els διακονίαν τοῖς ἁγίοις 
ἕταξαν ἑαυτούς (1 Co 1615, cf. Ac 161: 40 1 825. 26. 28. Ro 
16 passim, Ph 27° 47, 1 P 41). (δὴ) Those who thus 
volunteered were accepted by the apostle in the 
first instance. They worked under him in the 
task of constructing the new community. What 
would be, then, more natural than that in depart- 
ing he should leave them in charge with instruc- 
tions how to carry on the work? We cannot 
suppose that he went away without leaving anyone 
to superintend the affairs of the infant Church. 
Such persons are those to whom he alludes as 


: presiding in the Lord,’ προϊστάμενοι ἐν ἹΚυρίῳ, 1 Th | 
ple 


, for whom he claims the respect and gratitude 
due to those who have labonred for the common 


good. Here we have a status, unofficial indeed, 
but recognized by the community and the apostle. 
Compare the position of Stephanas at Corinth 
(1 Co 16%). (c) This position becomes gradually of 
a more definite and official character. The work 
of ruling gravitates more exclusively to these 
presidents, and the appointment becomes more 
definitely regarded as an appointment. In the 
Churches of the first missionary journey such a 
well-marked and definite official position followed 
after the lapse of, at most, a few months from the 
first preaching. At Thessalonica (1 Th 5 13) such 
a definite position is perhaps not yet established, 
but there are persons possessed of a recognized 
authority to preside and admonish. In Corinth 
the indefiniteness of authoritative rule, suggested 
by 1 Co 16} 16, is quite supported by the condition 
of things described in the Epistle, of which we 
have already spoken. Then in the later Epp. 
(Phil. and the Pastoral Epp.) we see the gradual 
tendency to a uniform organization of presbyter- 
bishops (cf. Ae 2073 at Ephesus also) and deacons 
establishing itself in all the Pauline Churches. 
Later, as we know from the earliest Christian 
writings, outside NT, which have come down to 
us, this organization of bishops and deacons became 
more and more universal. Among Jewish Chris- 
tians, where previous writers had spoken only 
of presbyters, 6.0. Ja 54, 1 P 5! (with perhaps a 
hint at the name bishop in 2°), Rev 44, e¢ δῶρο, 
we find in the Didache the Pauline system of 
bishops and deacons in full exereise (Did. 141%), 
Among Gentile Churches Clement of Rome (Ὁ. 
ad Cor, 42, 44) supposes it to be universal. The 
single bishop as the centre of all authority in the 
community appears first at Antioch and in the 
Asiatic Churches of the Ignatian Epistles.* 

Over against the authority of these local officers, 
which did not extend beyond the single com- 
munity, stands the universal authority of the 
apostles and prophets, who constitute the founda- 
tion of the whole Church (Eph 2”), whose sphere 
of action is not limited to the single Church (cf. 
Ac 1177 21% Did. 11), though they might settle 
down for some length of time in one place (6.9. 
Ac 13! 18! 15", Did. 13). What was the practical 
relation of these two authorities in the actual 
working of affairs in the community ? 

It will be useful, first, to compare the two in 
regard to the method of their appointment. Every 
Christian possessed one or more ‘ gifts’ of the Holy 
Ghost (1 Co 77. These gifts were of many kinds, 
including all the mental, moral, and spiritual en- 
dowments of the Christian. Thus we find ‘mercy,’ 
‘almsgiving’ (Ro 12°), ‘faith’ (Ro 12*-5, 1 Co 12%) 
‘wisdom,’ ‘knowledge’ (1Co 128). They are the man1- 
festations of the Spirit in the individual (2d. 12’). 
Every one possessing a gift is called to exercise 
it for the benefit of the community. Every one, 
therefore, is a minister to the community in his 
branch of service: ‘each one as he has received a 
gift, ministering it towards one another as good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God’ (1 P 4"). 
According, then, to the ideal of the Christian 
Church, there would have been no appointed 
officers, but each Christian would have performed 
his proper part of the work according to the ‘ gift’ 
or ‘gifts’ granted to him. In the same way as the 
Christian was ‘called’ by the grace of God to be 
a believer, so he was ‘called’ by the gift of God to 
perform certain functions within the community. 
Among these gifts was that of ‘prophecy.’ He 
who possessed, then, the gift of a was 
‘called’ to be an apostle or prophet. (For distinc- 


Τὺ is not probable that the ‘angel’ of these Churches in the 
Apoc. (120 g1.8.12.18 31.7.14) is meant to be a single episcopus. 
The messages are given (see the language throughout) directly 
to the Churches, not through an intermediate representative. 
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tion of apostle and prophet see separate articles. 
The apostle’s authority ranked higher because of 
his personal contact with the Lord.) So St. Paul 
speaks of himself, ‘Paul, called to be an apostle of 
Jesus Christ through the will of God’ (1 Co 1). He 
insists strongly ou the direct nature of that call, 
‘an apostle, not from men, nor through man, but 
through Jesus Christ and God the Father’ (Gal 1, 
ef. Ac 20%, ‘the ministry which I received from 
the Lord Jesus’). These facts show that he does 
not consider the events of Ae 13!*-, but those of 
his conversion, as the occasion of his appointment 
to the apostolate. The appointment of Matthias 
is not to be taken as typical. In the first place, 
the appointment was for a definite position, 1.6. 
to fill up the number of twelve apostles ; secondly, 
the descent of the Holy Ghost had not yet taken 
place, and the method of determining by ‘charisina’ 
was not yet possible. So the method here adopted 
(2.6. popular election, followed by the final selection 
by lot between the two thus chosen) is extra- 
ordinary. 

Like the apostle, the prophet was a _ prophet 
because he possessed the gift of ‘prophecy.’ The 
Holy Spirit divideth ‘to each one severally even 
as lie will’ (1 Co 12"). It follows, then, that the 
prophet, like the apostle, received his appointment 
by a subjective ‘ call,’ z.e, he exercised his authority 
without reference to human appointment or per- 
mission. St. Paul gives instructions to Timothy 
about the appointment of bishops and deacons, 
but says nothing of prophets. The Didache also 
cives instructions to elect bishops and deacons, 
but is equally silent as to prophets. Nor is this 
surprising, for the prophet was not an officer, but 
the exerciser of a spiritual gift. There could be 
no more question of electing him than of electing 
those who should speak with tongues. St. Paul’s 
language in 1 Co 14 (e.g. 4 ‘if all prophesy,’ * ‘if 
any thinkcth himself to be a prophet or spiritual,’ 
% <desire earnestly to prophesy’) would be _ per- 
plexing if those only were prophets who were 
appointed to the office of prophet. It presupposes 
that the number of prophets is not fixed, but 
indefinite. But, on the other hand, the ‘ gift’ 
might on occasions be regarded as coming through 
‘ordination.’ We find instances in which men 
were appointed to carry out a special work through 
a propheey put in the mouth of others, e.g. Paul 
and Barnabas, Ac 133 (but, as we said above, Paul 
did not regard this as an appointment to the 
apostolate); also Timothy (1 Ti 18 41, In the 
case of the latter the ‘ gift’ is described as coming 
to him ‘through prophecy, with the laying on of 
hands by the presbytery’ (414), or throngh the 
laying on of the apostle’s hands (2 Ti 1°). We 
have here a solemn transmission of gifts by the 
‘laying on of hands’ (ef. Ac 818. 19%), which illus- 
trates the absence of strict uniformity so charaeter- 
istic of the first age of the Church. Absolutely 
fixed rules did not yet exist in either way ; but, 
apparently like the possessor of any other ‘ gift,’ 
the prophet, ordinarily, was neither appointed nor 
ordained to office, but the bearer of a ‘revelation,’ 
of which he was subjectively conscious. 

But with the appointment of those who were to manage the 
daily affairs of the community it was different. The early con- 
dition of things in which this work was performed by the 
chance individual in the voluntary exercise of his gift, led (as in 
Corinth) to disorder, For the management of everyday adminis- 
tration, it was necessary, in the naturc of things, that definitely 
recognized persons should undertake the work. The ‘sub- 
jective’ appointment was found to be impracticable and pro- 
ductive of confusion, unless confirmed by an objective recogni- 
tion. And so, somewhat in the manner described above, the 
voluntary worker became an officer, since, from the moment that 
his appointment was determined by the community, or an 
»postie, or his delegate, organization had begun, and an office 
was created. The actual machincry of appointment varies con- 


siderably in NT, We find a system of popular election in the 
appointment of the Seven (Ac 6°), of Barnabas and Saul to 


carry alms to Jerusalem (Ac 11°°), and of the officers appointed 
by the Churches of Macedonia and Corinth to take the collection 
to Jerusalem (2 Co §19, 1 Co 109). Presbyters (bishops) and 
deacons are appointed by the apostle (Ac 143) or his delegate 
(1 Ti 31-13 522, Tit 15-9, Clem. Rom. ad Cor. 42).* In the Didache 
we find a system of popular elcction for bishops and deacons. 
These appointcd officers have this in common with the apostles 
and prophets, that they are appointed because they have already 
shown themselves qualified for the work, t.e. because they have 
the necessary ‘gifts,’ and the will to exercise them (cf. 1 Ti 
36.10, Did. 151). The Sevcn were especially selected because 
they were ‘of good report, full of the Spirit and of wisdom.’ 
Those to whom St. Paul gives a semi-official position by enjoin- 
ing the community to pay respect to them, had already shown 
their ability for the position. Clement of Rome, Ep. ad Cor. 42, 
says the apostle ‘appointed their first-fruits as bishops and 
deacons after testing them with the Spirit’ (δοκιμάσαντες τῷ 
πνεύματι) OY, in other words, by first making certain that they 
really possessed the necessary gifts. When he speaks of the 
appointment of first converts to be bishops and deacons as a 
uniform practice of the apostles, his language is more universal 
than the evidence of NT warrants. This may have been occa- 
sionally true (e.g. Ro 165, 1 Co 1615), but not necessarily universal. 


In the significance of the word ‘ office’ we find 
the keynote of the relation between the prophetic 
authority and that of the officers in actual practice. 
Theoretically, the sphere of ‘revelation’ covered 
every branch of work; in practice, the actual 
details of the daily management fell upon the 
‘officers,’ while the superior authority of revelation 
appeared in occasional direction on great questions 
(e.g. Ac 13), or negatively in ehecking an abuse. 
Another fact is here brought before us. The 
apostles and prophets were largely an itinerant 
order. They belonyed to the whole Church, not 
to any particular Church. Only occasionally did 
they settle in a particular place for any length 
of time. It was, then, impossible for them to 
carry on the daily administration of a Chureli 
in all its details. In no case does this come 
out more clearly than with regard to the collec- 
tion and distribution of alms. This department 
was the first to be separated from the original 
ceutralization of all work in the hands of the 
apostles and put into the hands of ‘ officers.’ Later 
we find it in the hands of ‘presbyters’ at Jeru- 
salem (Ac 11%). In Galatia (1 Co 16'), Achaia (2b., 
2 Co 8. 9), Macedonia (2 Co 8:5), the apostle gives 
general instructions about the collection for the 
»00r brethren of Judea, but the carrying out is 
eft to local workers. In 1 Ti 33:8, Tit 17 the 
qualification for the office of bishops and deacons, 
that they should not be ‘lovers of money,’ ‘ greedy 
of filthy luere,’ suggests that dealing with public 
moneys formed a part of their duties. In Clem. 
Rom. Lp. ad Cor. 44, they are spoken of as those 
who ‘offer the gifts,’ τοὺς, . . προσενεγκόντας τὰ 
δῶρα. The management of finance constituted in 
later times also one of the most important of the 
bishop’s duties.| In the same way as the manage- 


* We have here a double aspect, according as the person 
who appointed proceeded on a ‘revelation’ or his own dis- 
cretion. Thus, on the one hand, St. Paul speaks of the pres- 
hyters of Ephesus as those ‘ whom the Holy Ghost had appointed 
bishops’; on the other, he gives Timothy and Titus directions 
ag to the character of those whom they are to select for office 
(1 Ti 31-18, Tit 15-9), and exhorts Timothy not to proceed with 
too great haste in this matter (1 Ti 522), both of which suggest 
that he has in view a system of appointment by their human 
discretion, not one in which the proper persons were denoted 
by a revelation. 

t Sohm (Kirchenrecht, i. 73 ff.) assigns to the prophet this 
function of collection and distribution on the strength of 
Did, 138 ‘The first-fruits shall be brought to the prophets.’ 
But this passage is treating of the support of propbets and 
teachers by the community, not of financial management. It 
directs that if there are no prophets in the community, these 
first-fruits are to he given to the poor. And there is no other 
passage in which the prophets as such appear undertaking these 
duties. Occasional injunctions given by the prophet as ἃ 
‘revelation’ (e.g. Did. 119-12) are different from permanent 
management. Still less is Sohm’s case proved from Did. 15! 
χειροτονήσατε οὖν ἑαυτοῖς ἐπισπότους καὶ diccxovous ἀξίους τοῦ Kupiou, 
spat πραεῖς καὶ ἀφιλαργύρους καὶ δεδοκιμεασμοένουφ᾽ ὕμειν yop 
λειτουργοῦσιν καὶ αὐτοὶ τὴν λειτουργίαν τῶν προφητῶν καὶ διδωσκάλων, 
The γάρ in this passare is most naturally referred, back to 
ἀξίους τοῦ Ἱζυρίου ; this is the main thought which πραεῖς, ἀφιλαρ- 
γύρους, and dedoximaoetvove Gescribe more exactly, Butif the 
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ment of finance, the daily administration of dis- 
cipline fell upon the local officers (ef. 1 Th 512), as 
well as all those general duties included in presi- 
dency. 

The exact division of labour between the ‘ pro- 
phetic’ and the local rulers naturally varied with 
the strength and efficiency of the local organiza- 
tion. In Jerus., where the local organization was 
very strong, the work of the prophet sinks into the 
background. There were prophets at Jerus. (ef. 
Ac 1152, and their voice was heard on great occa- 
sions (6.9. ἰδ. 1555 ‘it seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us’), but the presbyters are more 
prominent in the administration of affairs. In 
Corinth, where the local organization was lax to a 
degree, St. Paul finds it necessary to issue com- 
mands on the arrangement of a variety of matters 
connected with their private life and assemblies 
for worship, which, in a more organized community, 
would have been determined by the local officers. 
Another feature which would affect the relation of 
apostle and prophet to the local community, is the 
possibility that, in cases where the prophet was 
settled in a place, he was also a local ruler, 1.6. not 
qu@ prophet, but appointed in the regular way; 
e.g. Judas and Silas, who were chief men among 
the brethren (Ac 15%), appear also as prophets 
(2b. 82), In general, the direct rule by revelation 
appears as initiative in great steps (e.g. Ac 8% 910 
ROWE 13? 16° etc, ). 

Growth of the local Ministry.—The closing days 
of the apostolic age witnessed a rapid advance in 
the importance of the local officers. The immense 
growth of the Church made the personal super- 
vision of the apostle more and more intermittent, 
and naturally threw more initiative on the bishops. 
Again, certain dangers developed themselves in 
regard to prophecy. There had always been a 
risk that the prophet should introduce a subjective 
element into the message as it was revealed to 
him. But this was not all. There arose false 
apostles (2 Co 1113) and false prophets (Mt 2411, 
Mk 13”, 1 Jn 41, Rev 164%), Against these dangers 
there existed a special gift called the discernment 
of spirits (1 Co 12”). In Thessalonica (1 Th 519-32 
and Corinth (1 Co 14”) St. Paul found it necessary 
to remind the Christians to exercise discrimination 
in regard to the prophet’s message. He lays down 
also (1 Co 12%) an objective criterion by which the 
false prophet may be detected (cf. 1 Jn 41%, Rev 2? 
1910), The great rise of false prophets in later 
days necessarily weakened the authority of the 
το φν and this, again, tended to strengthen the 

ishops. There are three directions in which this 
increased authority developed. 

(1) Zeaching.—Of course the apostles and pro- 
phets were also teachers. Teaching was one of 
their main functions. But, exactly as in the case 
of other local administration, the daily burden of 
drilling new converts probably did not fall on 
them. Their teaching was occasional. On whom, 
then, fell the duty of regular teaching? The exist- 
ence of a regular class of persons called ‘ teachers’ 
answers the question for us. These were persons 
possessing in an eminent degree the ‘gift’ of 
teaching (Ro 127, 1 Co 128), i.e. a power of grasping 
and imparting the truths of the Christian religion. 
They were not, like the apostles and prophets, 
guided by direct revelations, but they counted, 
next to these, as the third order in the Church 
(1 Co 12%). They appear, too, in the Didache, as 
wandering ministers, possessing authority in all 
Churches, and not confined to any one single 
Church. Again, they were not appointed to an 
office of teaching, but became teachers by the 


γάρ refers to ἀφιλαργύρους, this implies no more with regard to the 
prophet than is said in ch. 11, viz. that the prophet must not 
demand monetary payment. 


voluntary exercise of their ‘gift’ (cf. Ja 3}, 1 Ce 
4), They appear, then, as a middle stage be- 
tween the prophetic order and the local adminis- 
trators, connected with the former by their volun- 
tary exercise of an authority extending over the 
whole Church, but having, in common with the 
latter, no claim to a ‘revelation.’ Teachers, in 
fact, represent (except that they were not confined 
to the single Church) the position of the local 
ruler, before it became transformed, by appoint- 
ment, into an office. Their right to teach lay in 
their possession of the gift, and submission to them 
was the result of a voluntary respect. But every 
Christian was in some degree a teacher, because 
every Christian had the responsibility of edifying 
his brethren (cf. Col 8316), And the local ruler was, 
from the very nature of his position, a teacher in 
a higher degree (cf. 1 Th 5%), With the growth 
of the tendency, already described, of incorporating 
the apostolic teaching into an approved body of 
tradition, the work of handing on this sacred 
‘deposit’ became part of the bishop’s duty. 
Timothy is enjoined to select faithful men, and 
instruct them carefully in this apostolic teaching 
(2 Ti 27). At the same time, the voluntary teacher, 
who was teaching on his own lines, became dis- 
credited, in a similar manner as the prophet, by 
the rise of false teachers (1 Ti 4! 68 etc.). LEvery- 
thing tended, therefore, to throw extra weight 
upon these accredited teachers, and diminish the 
authority of the others. But in 1 Ti 3%, Tit 1° St. 
Paul expresses the desire that the bishops shall be 
persons who possess, in an eminent degree, the 
‘gift’ of teaching: in 1 Ti 5!” he orders that elders 
who ‘labour in the word and in teaching’ (2.e. who 
are also teachers) shall be especially honoured (ef. 
Eph 4) τοὺς δὲ ποιμένας καὶ διδασκάλους, 2.¢. local 
ollicers of administration and teaching). Finally, 
he regards these rulers as the special guardians of 
the faith, the supporters of true and destroyers 
of false doctrine (Ac 20%-8!, Tit 19-!!, ef. He 13%). 
Thus, on the one hand, the voluntary teacher was 
tending to become merged into the official bishop ; 
and, on the other, the bishop was acquiring an 
authoritative right to teach. In the Didache the 
teacher still appears by the side of the prophet, 
but nothing is said of him separately, which shows 
that his importance was of the nature of a survival 
rather than active. The bishops and deacons, 
however, are spoken of as also performing the 
service of the prophets and teachers (16). Thus we 
see in the Didache that what St. Paul desired had 
come to pass, viz. the bishops were all teachers. 

(2) Speritual Functions.—The ‘ruler’ had at first 
no exclusive right within the assemblies for wor- 
ship except that he presided. The right of the 
‘word’ belonged to every one who possessed a gift 
of speaking, and this was possessed in an eminent 
degree by the ‘ prophets,’ who were regarded with 
a higher respect than any other possessors of ‘ gifts 
of speaking.’ Now, when we turn to the Didache 
(chs. 9. 10) we find a fixed liturgy prescribed for 
the Eucharist, with formal prayers for the conse- 
eration of the cup and the breaking of the bread, 
and, at the close of the service, the whole is followed 
by the injunction, ‘But permit the prophets to 
give thanks as much as they will,’ rots δὲ προφηταῖς 
ἑπιτρέπετε εὐχαριστεῖν ὅσα θέλουσι. The contrast τοῖς 
δὲ προφηταῖς, κιτ.Ὰ., implies that the fixed formula 
of prayer was uttered, not by a ‘ prophet,’ but by 
a bishop in his absence, or in addition to the free 
‘ giving of thanks.’ This prominence of the bishop 
in spiritual functions, which he shared with the 
‘prophet’ and ‘ teacher,’ is alluded to in the sen- 
tence already quoted (Did. 151), ‘For they also 
perform for you the service of the prophets and 
teachers.’ There were cases in which no ‘prophet’ 
or ‘teacher’ was present in the community (Did. 
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13%), and in their absence functions which were 
mainly entrusted to them fell upon the bishops 
and deacons. This applies, not only to spiritual, 
but also to other functions. 

The advance of bishops and deacons to some- 
thing approaching an exclusive right to certain 
ininisterial acts seems to have arisen somewhat as 
follows. In certain cases there were actions to be 
performed on behalf of the community which it 
was more convenient to carry out by means of a 
few representatives than by the whole body. This 
was, ¢.g., especially the case with the ‘laying on 
of hands’ at ordination. These acts were then 
naturally transferred to the acknowledged repre- 
sentatives of the assembly (the presbytery, 1 Ti 
44), In the same way James (5) directs that if 
any one is illand desires the help of others’ prayers 
for his physical and spiritual healing, he shall send 
for the ‘presbyters’ of the Church; not that the 
presbyters possess any exclusive privilege in this 
respect, for it is as ‘believers’ and ‘just men’ 
(νν. 15:17) that their prayers are potent, but because 
they are the natural representatives of the Church. 
In the Apoc. it is the elders who lead in the 
heavenly worship (4 514 1116. 18194), and present the 
prayers of the saints on behalf of the Church (5°), 

(3) Discipline.—As the apostles one by one died 
or were hindered by imprisonment, ete., from 
personal communication with their Churches, and 
the position of the prophets and teachers began 
to decline, it was inevitable that the bishops and 
deacons, who were absorbing teaching and spiritual 
functions, should increase their powers of dis- 
cipline. If we may argue from natural causes and 
the analogy of the Jewish elders, it will appear 
extremely probable that the presbyter from the 
first had enjoyed a recognized authority in matters 
of daily discipline. The maintenance of discipline 
was indeed part of the duty of every Christian, 
beeause every ‘gift’ entitled the possessor to 
admonish and exhort. It belonged to the prophet 
or teacher in a special way, because these were 
gifted in a special degree, and to the elder through 
the respect due to old age. But the Pastoral 
Epistles mark the appearance of a public discipline 
to be exercised by the bishops. This is the signifi- 
cance of the direction that the bishop is to be ‘ no 
striker, but gentle, not contentious’ (1 Ti 3%, ef. 
Tit 17). We see here a foundation laid for the 
establishment of public discipline, with its authority 
residing in the hands of the bishops. 
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_ (D) The whole Church.—Every baptized believer 
is a member of the Church. The Church universal 
18 therefore the company of all the believers, ‘all 
that call upon the name of the Lord Jesus in every 


place’ (1 Co 1°), i.e. the sum of all the single 
Churches. Christ prayed for the unity of His 


* While this article is in the press, another very important 
contribution to the literature of the subject has appeared in 
Hort’s Christian Feelesia, 1897. 


future believers (Jn 17°: *!), that they might be 
one, cf. Jn 1016 ‘Other sheep have I which are not 
of this fold: them also I must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice; and they shall become one flock, one 
shepherd.’ And under the training of His apostles 
the local communities, wherever sitnated, regarded 
themselves as inembers of one body. Each was a 
Church of (God (1 σ.11",1 Th 91: 9 Th 1*) in Jesus 
Christ(Ro 1618, Gal 172). All believers are ‘brethren’ 
and fellow-samts without respect of nation or 
rank. On this feature of the Christian teaching 
St. Paul dwells most strongly, both as regards the 
individual Christians (e.g. 1 Co 12) and the indi- 
vidual communities (6.0. Eph 230-23 45. 12,1). “What, 
then, were the grounds on which this consciousness 
of unity were based ? 

1, Strongest of all was the identity of relation 
between all believers and the Persons of the Holy 
Trinity (Eph 4). By baptism all entered into 
a corporate society (Ac 2", Gal 377), and that 
society is the ‘body of Christ’ (1 Co 12%), Faith 
has cleansed all from their former sins, has recon- 
ciled all to God, united all to Christ, and procured 
for each the presence of the Holy Ghost and His 
gifts within him. Every Christian has been called 
with the same calling to the same faith, enters by 
the same baptism into unity with the same Christ, 
receives the gifts of the same Spirit, owns the same 
Lord, worships the same God the Father, and is 
filled with the same hopes (Eph 4°5), This is far 
more than a mere unity of belief: it is the conscious- 
ness of a common spiritual power (Eph 119) working 
mightily and manifestly in each one. Hand in 
hand with it follows its practical result in 

2. Participation of acommon Life.—The adoption 
of Christianity, which snapped so many of the old 
social ties both for Jew and for heathen, at the 
same time opened to the convert conditions and 
precepts of lite for the most part new to ancient 
ideals. The hatred of the Jews and the contempt 
of the Gentiles, which drove the Christians into one 
another’s arms, at the same time accentuated the 
division which separated them from the rest of the 
world. Common unpopularity made them feel 
their own unity. This affected primarily the single 
community, but in a lesser degree the whole 
Chureh. Within the community the persecuted 
Christians found an ideal of conduct which drew 
them together with the ties of brotherhood 
(ἀδελφοί). The first Christian community started 
with the principles of a family life, and when the 
practical conditions of these early days died out, 
the idea of the ‘household of faith’ still remained 
active. It expressed itself in the common worship 
and in the common daily life which we have 
described above. The sketch of that life, as we 
have given it, is in many respects an ideal. It is 
drawn not only from the statements, but also from 
the injunctions of NT, and therefore we must not 
suppose that it was always faithfully carried out. 
In fact, complaints of failings, and even cases of 
serious wickedness (esp. 1 Co δ᾽), prove that it 
was not so. But it was an anthoritative ideal, and 
an ideal the acceptance of which implied a great 
separation from the heathen world, and was there- 
fore one of the most potent factors in confirming 
the consciousness of Christian nnity. 

We have described the basis of Christian unity 
under the two headings of a common belief and 
a common life. It remains to see how this was 
strengthened by more personal means. These were 
(2) acommon government. To its founder a Church 
naturally looked for guidance in the creation of 
its first institutions. But beyond its respect to 


| the founder was the universal respect due to the 


prophet, and above all to the apostle. And the 
latter stood at the head of the Church governnient 
because he had derived his teaching from the Lord 
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directly. We have, then, in the apostolic govern- 
ment of the Church the rule of a united band 
which traced its authority back to Christ. In 
spite of differences due to individual character 
and scope of work, the apostolic teaching agreed 
in its main outlines, so that the Church can be 
said to have been under the government of one 
common principle. (4) The wntereourse between 
Churehes. ‘There exists no higher proof of the 
facilities afforded by the Roman government for 
travel and intercourse, than the evidence to be 
seen in NT of the close relations which the early 
Churches kept up with one another. (See esp. on 
this subject Th. Zahn, Skizzen aus dem Leben der 
alten Kirehe.) This intercourse was kept up 
mainly by those who were travelling for the Church 
or on private business. Amongst the first class, 
of course, the apostles stand out most prominently, 
but only second to the extent of their journeyings 
comes that of their helpers and attendants. The 
prophets, too, were great travellers (e.g. Ac 11 
etc.). As conspicuous examples of the extent of 
private travels we may point to the wanderings 
of Aquila and Priscilla, whom we find first in 
Italy (Ac 18), then in succession at Corinth (76.), 
Ephesus (1818, 1 Co 1045), Rome (?) (Ro 16%), Ephesus 
(2 Ti 415); or those of Onesiphorus (2 Ti 117: 38); or 
the journeys involved in the collection and delivery 
of the Gentile collection for the poor of Juda 
(e.g. Ac 11%, 1 Co 16%, 2Co 815: 19), and the carriage 
of the apostles’ letters. And besides the wander- 
ings of official or well-known Christians, it must 
be remembered that there was a constant stream 
of other Christians moving from place to place on 
private business, who attached themselves to the 
community, and found init a welcome and hospi- 
tality until they passed on farther (cf. Did. 12; 
1 Ti 5”, He 137). Intercourse by letter was also 
very frequent. <A fruitful cause of this corre- 
spondence was the practice of furnishing travellers 
with letters of recommendation (σιστγατικαὶ ἐπι- 
στολαί ; cf. Ac 18”, 2 Co 3). We have instances of 
other correspondence in the letter of the Jerusalem 
Church to that of Antioch (Ac 1533), and the letter 
of the Roman to the Corinthian Church (Clem. 
Rom. Ep. ad Cor.). 

How far, then, did all this lead to the establish- 
ment of one organic unity, or of a higher unity of 
organization than the city-Church? We find, in- 
deed, in a sense, an organic unity embracing the 
whole Church in the earliest period. In the Church 
of Jerus., and esp. in the apostles, is to be seen a 
centralization of government stretching over all 
the existing Church, viz. Judea, Samaria, Galilee, 
and the district around Antioch, 1.6. Syria and 
Cilicia (cf. Ac 814 952 111. 2.2, This condition of 
things continued nominally until the time of the 
conference at Jerus. (Ac 158), But St. Paul’s 
visit to Jerus. on this oceasion (which must be 
taken as identical with that described in Gal 21:10), 
beyond establishing the freedom of the Gentiles 
from circumcision, led to a further very important 
result. Now that a purely Gentile Church was 
possible, St. Paul saw that not only the separation 
of distance, but also in a greater degree the vast 
difference of life and thought, between the Pal. 
Jew and the ordinary Greek or Roman, made it 
impolitic that the centralization of power in the 
Church of Jerus. should coutinue. And the ‘pillar’ 
apostles, after convincing themselves of his 
authority and ability, resigned to him the care 
of the Gentiles, while they contented themselves 
with the management of the Jewish Churches (Gal 
25:9. The partition of authority here described 
was not regarded by either side as a rigid separa- 
tion of spheres. The main work of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles was with Gentiles, while that of the 
pillar apostles was with Jews. Thus it was the 
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practice of St. Paul to preach to the Jews first 
when breaking up new ground (see Ae 13-end, 
passim), and he occasionally, though very rarely, 
addressed himself to Jews in his epistles (e.g. Ro 
217), Again we find St. Peter active at Antioch (Gal 
211), Corinth (?) (1 Co 112), and Rome. St. James 
addressed his Epistle to the Jews of the Dispersion, 
11; and 1 P is addressed, not only to Jews, but also 
to Gentiles throughout Asia Minor (cf. 11 4°) ata 
time when St. Paul was probably still living. 
Nor was the separation accompanied by any bit- 
terness in the relations between the two parties. 
The pillar apostles gave to St. Paul and Barnabas 
the ‘right hand of fellowship.’ These promised 
in turn to remember the poor of Juda, and we 
know that the promise was faithfully kept. St. 
Paul always speaks with deep affection and respect 
of the Judean Christians (e.g. 1 Th 24, Ro 15%), 
The momentary break with St. Peter (Gal 2"), and 
the eflorts of some to exaggerate and prolong its 
effects (1 Co 113 3”), did not impede his recognition 
of the deeper truth, that all diiferences found their 
unity in Christ (313). 

Within these two great divisions, each of which 
had something of an organic unity in its common 
rule, resulting to a large extent in common prac- 
tice (e.g. 1Co 111° 14%), appear smaller divisions, 
according to the Roman provinces. Such are the 
Churches of Judzea (Gal 122, 1 Th 214), Galatia (Gal 
12,1 Co 16!), Macedonia (2 Co 8), Achaia (Ro 1555, 
2Co 11} 9°), Asia (1 Co 16%), Syria and Cilicia (Ac 
1525. 41), This grouping was also something more 
than a mere form of speech. The Churches of 
Galatia (1 Co 161), Macedonia (2 Co 8335), and Achaia 
(1 Co 16°, 2Co 8-9) each formed a separate whole 
for the purposes of gathering and delivering to 
Jerus, the collection for the poor of Judea. Officers 
were appointed by each province to act for and re- 
present the province in this respect (1 Co 16°, 2Co 
Se) wt, Pant particularly notes the close and 
affectionate relationship which bound together the 
Macedonian Churches (1 Th 4!%), 

These provincial Churches (it is to be noted that 
ἐκκλησία is never used of the Church of a province, 
but always ἐκκλησίαι, ‘the Churches’) had their 
natural centre in the capital city (e.g. Corinth, 2 Co 
11; Ephesus, Ac 1910, cf. Rev 2! where it comes 
first in the list of the seven Churches). At a later 
period these districts were in some cases temporarily 
put under the authority of an apostolic delegate, 
e.g. Timothy in Asia (1 Ti 18), Titus in Crete (Tit 
1). At the end of the apostolic age we find the 
Churches of Asia under the guidance of St. John 
(tev 14). 

The extent of the apostolic Church included 
Palestine, Phoenicia (Ac 15%), Syria (the region 
around Antioch), Asia Minor (1 P 11), Macedonia, 
Achaia, Illyricum (Ro 15”, 2 Ti 4"), Italy (Ac 2812), 
Crete, and Cyprus. Thus much we know from 
certain evidence in NT. But there were doubtless 
many other Churches which are not mentioned, and 
which, nevertheless, were founded before the close 
of the NT period. It is quite probable that St. 
Paul himself preached in Spain (cf. Ro 15%” ; 
Clem. Rom. ad Cor. 5; Murat. Fragment, I. 38). 
The Church of Alexandria ascribed its foundation 
to St. Mark (Eus. HE ii. 16, 2+; Epiph. Her. li. 
6; Jer. de vir. illust. 8; Nicephorus, ΠῚ ii. 43; 
Aeta Barnabe). And without setting any value 
on the traditions (e.g. in Eus. HZ i. 13, in. 1) 
current in the later Church, we may well refraim 
from drawing any arguments from the silence of 
NT in this respect. 

III. THe IDEAL CHURCH.—So far as we have pro- 
ceeded hitherto, we have considered the word ἐκ- 
κλησία always in the sense of the Christian body 
in its actual state of imperfection. We come now 
to a conception of the Church inwhich the empirical | 
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idea disappears and an ideal Church appears, still 
capable of progress, indeed, in some of the similes 
under which it is depicted (e.g. Eph 4'°), but free 
from all the negative elements of evil. [‘rom one 
point of view, every Christian can be regarded as 
perfect. He was washed by baptism from every 
stain (cf. 1 Co 611, He 104, 1 Jn 3°), and from hence- 
forth is holy (ἅγιος). The Christians are ‘the 
saints’ (of ἅγιοι). So the distinction of the ideal 
from the actual body of Christians was a thought 
which lay near at hand. It is the actual Church to 
which reproof and blame are addressed ; the ideal 
which ‘shall judge the world,’ 1 Co 6% It is the 
actual Church upon the foundation of which some 
build badly and some well (1 Co 3"), the ‘ great 
house’ in which some are ‘vessels unto honour’ 
and some ‘ vessels unto dishonour’ (2 Ti 2590) ; it is 
the ideal which is a ‘holy temple of God’ (ναός: 
shrine) (1 Co 317), sanctified and cleansed by ‘the 
washing of water with the word... a glorious 
Church not having spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing . . . holy and without blemish ’ (Eph 5*® 27), 
The metaphors under which the ideal Church is 
spoken of, and its relation to Christ expressed, are 
of three kinds—(a) the Church as a building, (ὁ) 
the Church as a body (σῶμα), (c) the Church as a 
bride. 


(1) The Church as a Building.—This very natural comparison 
is, according to St. Matt., as old as the time of Christ Himself 
(Mt 1618 ‘On this rock I will build my Church’). St. Paul (1Co 
310-15) compares the growth of the Corinthian community with 
that of a building, of which he himself laid the foundation, and 
upon which others are building. He then (still referring primarily 
to the Corinthian community) passes directly in v.16 to the idea of 
the finished building, ‘ Ye are a temple of God.’ The word used 
for ‘temple,’ ναός, means properly an inner shrine or sanctuary, 
and St. Paul evidently has in his mind the Holy of Holies in the 
temple at Jerusalem where ‘the Lord sitteth upon the cheru- 
bims’(2 K 1915), as the Holy Ghost has His shrine in the ἐκαλησία 
(cf. 2 Co 616, and for the same thought in regard to the individual 
believer 1Co 61/9). Then follows in the Kphesian Ep. the con- 
ception of the whole Church as a ‘holy temple,’ a ‘habitation of 
God’ in which the individual Christians or communities are the 
parts, each fitting into his proper place and the whole held 
together by Christ, the chief cornerstone (Eph 220-22), Ilere, 
where the thought is that in Christ Jew and Gentile are made 
one building by the breaking down of the ‘middlc wall of 
partition’ (v.14), Christ is the cornerstone and the apostles and 
prophets the foundation. But in 1 Co 310, where the thought is 
the building up of the community, Christ is the foundation, and 
the apostles, etc., the builders. 

(2) The Church as a Body (ca«),—The idea of the Christian 
unity in Christ seems to have suggested the comparison of the 
society to a human body, in which the individuals are members, 
each performing, according to his ‘ gift,’ his proper function, and 
accepting his proper position (Ro 125), Then comes the identi- 
fication of this Christian body with the body of Christ (1 Co 
1212. 27, cf. 615, Jn 1514), a conception which culminates in the 
idea of the believers all partaking in the one body of Christ in 
the Eucharist (1 Co 1017, Jn 6°1f-), Not until thelater Epp. is the 
ἐκκλησία Called outright the ‘body of Christ’ (Eph 123 412 523, 
Co] 118. 24 219), In the carlier Epp. it is the vaguer ‘ we,’ ‘ you,’ 
t.@. primarily the community to which the apostle is writing, 
although the secondary idea of the whole Church was probably 
also present to his mind (Ro 125, 1 Co 1218. 27, cf. 615). In_ this 
relation Christ is sometimes identified with the whole body 
(1 Co 1213. 27), but in the later Epp. He is called the Ilead, as the 
guardian and director (Eph 52.24), as the source of its life, 
filling it with His fulness (Eph 12%), as the centre of its unity 
and the cause of its growth (Eph 415, Col 219). These last two 
passages represent the actual Church as growing gradually to 
this ideal perfection. 

(3) The Church as ὦ Bride.—We have to do here, not only with 
an ideal conception, but also with the further step of a personi- 
fication. The comparison of the single community to a virgin is 
found first in 2Co 112 ‘I espoused you to one husband that I 
might present you as a pure virgin to Christ.’ Here the idea 
of Christ as the bridegroom is also present. The expressions ἡ 
συνεχλεχτή (1 P 513), ἡ ἐκλεκτὴ ἀδελφή (2 Jn 13), ἡ ἐκλεκτὴ κυρία 
(0.1), are also applied to single communities. But the applica- 
tion of this personification to the whole Church as the Bride of 
Christ is a step beyond thesc. We are here, says St. Paul (Eph 
632), face to face with a great mystery. Man and wife become 
one flesh, eo that a man should love his wife as his own body. 
The Church is the Bride of Christ ; the two are one body, just 
a8 man and wife are one body; and as Christ loved the Church 
and gave Himself up for it, so the husband should love his 

wife. Wesee here how closely connected is this conception 
with that of the Church as the body of Christ. The union of 
the two ideas is seen also in the relation of the individual 
Christian to Christ (1 Co 615"). As man and wife become one 
flesh, 80 he who cleaveth to Christ (the expression ὁ χκολλώμενος 


τᾷ Kupiw is parallel to ὁ κολλώμενος τῇ πόρνη) becomes one ‘ spirit’ 
(πνεῦμα) with Him, and belongs to His (spiritual) body,—‘ your 
bodies are members (μέλη) of Christ.’ The idea of the Church as 
bride is found also in the imagery of the Apocalypse. The 
marriage table is spread (Rev 197), the bride is arrayed in fine 
linen, ‘ which is the righteous acts of the saints’ (70.8). Inc. 20 
the powers of evil are bound or destroyed, and the New Jeru- 
salem comes down out of heaven as a ‘bride adorned for her 
husband ’ (212); ‘she is the Bride, the wife of the Lamb’ (ἰ.9. 
ef. 2217). 

SUMMARY.—Such were the lfe and teaching 
of the Church in NT times. If we compare them 
with that of the succeeding age, two features 
stand out as specially characteristic of the earlier 
period. The first is the much more vivid conscious- 
ness of the power and presence of God in His 
Church. The apostles, who were daily with them, 
had all been in close contact with the Lord, and 
most of them during a period of some years. The 
risen Lord was to them a living memory, and they 
imparted to the Church the force of that memory 
in all its freshness. The power of the Holy Ghost 
also was a fact of which men were more directly 
conscious in themselves than at any other time. 
Never have the central truths of Christianity—the 
position of Christ and the significance of His death 
—been more powerfully realized, and at no time 
has the Christian life in its practice been more 
closely connected with, and derived from, that 
belief. ‘To the fixed apostolic tradition of doctrine 
and life all succeeding ages have looked as their 
authority. But in the strongest contrast with this 
fixedness of doctrine and moral life, stands the 
freedom from formal conditions in questions out- 
side these. Thus, if we turn to the organization we 
notice the informal way in which oflices grew up, 
and the comparative absence (until the close of the 
period) of a fixed division of labour. It is char- 
acteristic also of the time, that most of the technical 
terms are used also in a general sense, 6.6. mpec- 
βύτερος, διάκονος (διακονία, διακονέω) διδάσκαλος. Or, 
if we turn to the worship, we are struck by the 
freedom of speech, the absence of exclusive minis- 
terial rights, of a formal liturgy and fixed ritual, 
except in the case of baptism, laying on of hands, 
and the Eucharist. In the transition period 
immediately following the apostolic age came the 
fixing of organization with its clear-cut division 
of labour, and the stereotyping of liturgies and 
ritual. And along with these developments came, 
at once their cause and their effect, the decline 
of the prophet and prophecy. 


GENERAL LITERATURE ON CHURCH.—The Church Histories of 
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Hist. of the First Three Centuries (Eng.), 1879 ; Ikenan, Ovigines 
du Christianisme, 1883 ; Schafi, Hist. of Ap. Age, 1886; Lechler, 
Ap. Age (Eng.), 1886; Pressens¢, Le siécle apostolique, 1889 ; 
Moller, Ch. 11ἰ8ὲ. (ing.), 1892; Weizsaicker, Ap. Age (Eng.), 
1895. Further, Kostlin, Das Wesen der Kirche nach Lehre 
und Gesch. des NT, 1872; Seeberg, Der Begriff der christlichen 
Kirehe, 1887 ; Harnack, Hist. of Dogma (Eng.), 1894. 

S. C. GAYFORD. 

CHURCH GOVERNMENT IN THE APOSTOLIC 
AGE.—Our knowledge of Church government in 
the apostolic age comes almost entirely from 
the NIT. We can glean something from Clement 
and the Teaching; but with Ignatius we are 
already in a new age, and later writers are too 
full of later ideas to help us much. Besides this, 
things were in a fluid and transitional state, com- 
πες on one side by the indefinite authority 
1614 in reserve by the apostles, on the other by the 
ministry of gifts, which was crossed, but not yet 
displaced, by the local ministry of office. 

The general development 1s clear, though its 
later stages may fall outside NT times. The 
apostles were of necessity the first rulers of the 
Church ; then were added gradually divers local 
and unlocal rulers; then the unlocal died out, and 
the local settled down into the three permanent 
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orders of bishops, elders, and deacons. The chief 
disputed questions are of the origin of the local 
ministry, of its relation to the other, and of the 
time and manner in which it settled down. 

Twice over St. Paul gives something like a list of 
the chief personsof the Church. In1Co12*hecounts 
up ‘first, apostles; second, prophets ; third, teachers ; 
then powers; then gifts of healings, helps, govern- 
ments, kinds of tongues.’ A few years later 
(Eph 411) his list of gifts for the work of service 
(διακονία) is ‘some apostles, some prophets, some 
evangelists, some pastors and teachers.’ At the 
head, then, of both Hsts is the Apostle. The 
apostles were not limited to the Eleven, or to the 
number twelve. Whether our Lord ever recognized 
Matthias or not, Paul and Barnabas (e.g. 1 Co 9°) 
were certainly apostles, and we may safely add 
(Gal 119) James the Lord’s brother. There are 
traces of others, and the old disciples Andronicus 
and Junias (Ro 16’) even seem to be called ‘ notable’ 
apostles. On the other hand, Timothy is tacitly 
(2 Co 1") excluded. The apostle’s qualification was 
first and foremost to have seen (Ac 133,1 Co 9+?) 
the risen Lord, and to have been sent out by Him ; 
secondly, to have wrought (2 Co 1212) ‘the apostle’s 
signs.’ His work was to bear witness of the things 
he had seen and heard (e.g. Ac 1%)—in short, to 
preach ; and this implied the founding and general 
eare of Churches, though not their ordinary ad- 
ministration. St. Paul interferes only with gross 
errors or with corporate disorder ; and he does not 
advise the Corinthians on further questions with- 
out hinting that they might have settled them for 
themselves. His mission was (1 Co 12”) simply to 
i ae so that he had no local ties, but moved 
rom city to city, sometimes working for a while 
from a centre, but more commonly moving about. 

Next to the apostle comes the Prophet. He, too, 
sustained the Church, and shared with him (Eph 
2° 3°) the revelation of the mystery. He spoke ‘in 
the Spirit’ words of warning, of comfort, or it might 
be of prediction. His work was universal like the 
apostle’s, but he was not like him an eye-witness of 
the resurrection, so that he needed not to have 
‘seen the Lord.’ Nor did ‘the care of all the 
Churches’ rest on him. His office, so far as we 
know, was purely spiritual, and there is nowhere 
any hint that he took a share in the administration 
of the Churches. Women, too, might prophesy, like 
Phihp’s daughters (Ae 21°) at Cesarea, or the 
mystic Jezebel (Rev 2°) at Thyatira. Yet even 
in the apostolic age we see the beginnings (1 Th 
5°) of discredit, and false prophets flourishing 
(2 P, Jude). After the prophet comes a group of 
Ἰ ΠΤ ΠΌΤΕ, followed in 1 Co 1228 by special ‘ gifts of 
1ealings, helps, governments, kinds of tongues.’ 

It will be seen that the lists have to do with a 
ministry of special gifts, and leave no place for an 
ordinary local ministry of office, unless it comes in 
under ‘helps and governments,’ or ‘pastors and 
teachers.” Any such ministry must therefore 
have been subordinate to the other: yet there is 
ample pret that one existed from a very early 
time. We have (1) the appointment of the Seven 
in Ac 6: (2) elders at Jerusalem in 44, in 5u, and 
again in 58; mentioned by James and Peter; 
appointed by Paul and Barnabas in cvery Church 
about 48; at Ephesus in 58: (8) bishops and 
deacons at Philippi in 63; Phebe a deaconess at 
Cenchrez in 58. Also (4) in the Pastoral Epistles, 
Timothy and Titus are in charge of four distinct 
orders of bishops (or elders), deacons, deaconesses 
(1 Ti 311 γυναῖκας, not τὰς γυναῖκας, cannot be the 
wives of deacons), and widows. This great de- 
velopment, which some think points to a much 
later date, seems fairly accounted for by the 
vigorous growth of Church hfe and the need of 


organization which must have been felt near the! at Jerusalem. 
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end of the apostolic age. To complete our state 
ment of the evidence, we may add (5) the νεώτεροι 
who carried out Ananias (Ac 5°), though the tacit 
contrast with πρεσβύτεροι is clearly one of age, not 
of office, for we note that νεανίσκοι buried Sapphira ; 
(6) the prominent position of James at Jerus. in 44 
(Ae 12?*), in 50, and in 58; and (7) of Timothy and 
Titus at Ephesus and in Crete; (8) the indefinite 
προϊστάμενοι οἵ 1 'Th 51? and the equally indefinite 
rulers (ἡγούμενοι) of an unknown Church (He 137: 1ὴ 
of Heb. Christians shortly before 70; and (9) the 
angels of the seven Churches in Asia. 

ur questions may be conveniently grouped 
round the later orders of bishops, elders, and 
deacons—taken, however, in reverse order. 

i, DEACONS. — The traditional view, that the 
choice of the Seven in Ac 6 is the formal institu- 
tion of a permanent order of deacons, does not 
seem unassailable. The opinion of Irenzus, 
Cyprian, and later writers is not decisive on a 
question of this kind; and the vague word διακονία 
(used too in the context of the apostles themselves) 
is more than balanced by the avoidance of the 
word deacon in the Ae (e.g. 218 Φιλίππου τοῦ evay- 
γελιστοῦ ὄντος ἐκ τῶν ἑπτά). If we add that the 
Seven seem to rank next in the Church to the 
apostles, we may be temptcd to see in them (if 
they are a permanent office at all) the elders whom 
we find at Jerus. in precisely this position from 44 
onward. In this case we are thrown back on the 
Philippian Church in 63 for the first mention of 
deacons. As, however, Phoebe (Ro 161) was 
deaconess at Cenchrese in 58, there were probably 
deacons before this at Corinth, though there is 
no trace of them in St. Paul’s Epistles to that 
Church. 

ii. ELDERS.—We first find elders at Jerus. (Ae 
1130) receiving the offcrings from Barnabas and 
Saul in 44. They are joined (15°) with the apostles 
at the Conference in 50, and with James in 58 
(218), As Paul and Barnabas appoint elders (14) 
in every city on their first missionary journey, we 
may infer that Churches generally had elders, 
though there is no other express mention of them 
before 1 Peter and the Pastoral Epistles, unless 
we adopt an early date for Ja 5, where, however, 
it is not certain that the word is official. 

The difference of name between elders and 
bishops may point to some difference of origin 
or function; but in NT (and Clement) the terms 
are more or less equivalent. Thus the elders of 
Ephesus are reminded (Ae 2074) that they are 
bishops. So, too, we find sundry bishops in the 
single Church of Philippi. In the Pastoral Epistles, 
Timothy appoints bishops and deacons, Titus 
elders and deacons, though (1 Ti 5”) Timothy 
also has elders under him. The qualifications also 
of a bishop as laid down for Timothy are practi- 
cally those of the elder as described to Titus, and 
equally point to ministerial duties in contrast to 
what we call episcopal. Though the elder’s proper 
duty is to ‘rule’ (1 Ti 5”), he does it subject to 
Timothy, much as a modern elder rules subject to 
his bishop. 

iii. BrisHops.—Is there any trace of an order of 
bishops in NT? The name of a bishop, as we have 
seen, is applied to elders; but are there permanent 
local officials, each ruling singly the elders of his 
own city? This is the definition of the bienen 
when he first appears distinct from his elders; an 
if we find this, we find a bishop, whatever he may 
be called. The instances commonly given are 
James the Lord’s brother at Jerus., ‘Timothy and 
Titus in Ephesus and Crete, and the angels of the 
seven Churches. The plural rulers (He 18” ”) of a 
single Church are hardly worth mention. Now, 
James was clearly the leading man of the Church 
His strictness of life and his near 
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relation to the Lord (a more important matter with 
Easterns than with us) must have given him enor- 
mous influence. But influence is one thing, office 
is another. No doubt he had very much of a 
bishop’s position, and his success at Jerus. may 
have suggested imitation elsewhere; but there is 
nothing recorded of him which requires us_ to 
believe that he held any definite local office. The 
case of Timothy and Titus is a stronger one, for we 
know that they appointed and governed elders like 
a modern bishop. But this is work which must be 
done in every Church, so that a man who does it is 
not necessarily a bishop. Neither Timothy nor 
Titus is a permanent official, and Titus is not con- 
nected with any particular city. They are rather 
temporary vicars-apostolic, sent on special mis- 
sions to Ephesus and Crete. The letters by which 
we know them are (2 Ti 4°, Tit 3!) letters of recall ; 
and there is no serious evidence that they ever saw 
Ephesus and Crete again. Titus is last heard of 
(2 ΤΊ 4°) in Dalmatia, Timothy from the writer to 
the Hebrews (1329), a work which there is no reason 
to connect with Ephesus. There remain the angels 
of the seven Churches; and it would be very bold 
to take these for literal bishops. In addition to 
the general presumption from the syinbolic char- 
acter of the Apoc., there is the particular argument 
that ‘the woman Jezebel’ at Thyatira (Rev 2°°—the 
reading τὴν γυναῖκά cov would make her the angel’s 
wife) can hardly be taken literally. Moreover, 
these angels are praised and blamed for the doings 
of their Churches in a way no literal bishop justly 
can be. It is safer to take them as personihcations 
of the Churches. 

Our general conclusion is, that while we find 
deacons and elders (or bishops in NT sense) in the 
apostolic age, there is no clear trace of bishops (in 
the later sense), or of any apostolic ordinance that 
every Church was to have its bishop. This conclu- 
sion is fully confirmed by Clement and Ignatius. 
Jf Corinth had had a bishop in Clement’s time, or 
been remarkable or blameworthy in having no 
bishop, we should searcely have failed to hear of it 
in a letter called forth by the unjust deposition of 
certain elders. Instead of this, it seems clear that 
the elders at Corinth had no authority of any sort 
over them to compose their quarrels. Ignatius 
certainly uses the most emphatic language in 
urging obedience to the bishop; but the greater 
his emphasis the more significant is the absence of 
any appeal (7radl. 7 is not one) to any imstitution 
of an order of bishops by the apostles. The absence 
of an argument which would have rendered all the 
rest superfluous, scems nothing less than an ad- 
mission that he knew of no such institution. 

Nevertheless, his earnestness unplies apostolic 
sanction. Episcopacy must have originated before 
the apostles had all passed away; and its early 
strength in Asia cannot well be explained without 
some encouragement from St. John. But it must 
have been at first local and partial, and due per- 
haps to more causes than one. On one side, the 
need of firmer government after the apostles and 
prophets died out, would often tend to raise the 
chairman of the elders into something like a 
bishop’s position ; on the other, vicars - apostolic 
of the type of Timothy might occasionally be teft 
stranded by the apostle’s death, and if they re- 
mained at their post would settle down into genuine 
bishops. See Ae Hort, Christian Hceclesia (1897), 
published too late for use in this article, 

H. M. GWATKIN. 

CHURCHES, ROBBERS OF, is the misleading 
rendering in AV Ac 19%? of the word ἱερόσυλοι 
(applying the word ‘churches’ in the wider old 
Eng. sense to pagan temples), while in RV the 
rendering is ‘robbers of temples’; but both are 


unsatisfactory. The secretary of the city (γραμματεὺς. 


τῆς πόλεως) Of Ephesus points out to the riotous 
assembly in the theatre that St. Paul and his 
friends are not guilty of sacrilege, the category 
of crime under which it was natural for St. Vaul’s 
accusers to bring his action. After the word ἀσέβεια 
had been appropriated to translate the Rom. legal 
term lesa majestas ‘treason,’ ἱεροσυλία was the 
natural rendering for the Lat. saerileqgium ; and here 
for emphasis the speaker uses the double term οὔτε 
ἱεροσύλους οὔτε βλασφημοῦντας τὴν θεάν, Which implies 
‘ guilty neither in act nor in language of disrespect 
to the established religion of our city.’ 

In 2 Mae 4” the epithet ‘church-robber’ (AV, 
‘author of the sacrilege’ RV) is applied to Lysi- 
machus, brother of Menelaus the high priest, who 
perished in a riot (B.C. 170) provoked by the theft 
of sacred vessels committed by his brother and 
himself, 
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V. Μ. RAMSAY. 
CHURCHES, SEYVEN.—See REVELATION. 


CHURL.—‘ The Saxons made three degrees of 
free-men ; to wit—an earl, a thane, and a churl’— 
tisdon (1630). And soon ‘churl’ and ‘churlish’ 
were applied to any boorish person. In this sense 
churlish is used of Nabal, 1S 25%, and cf Nicanor 
2 Mac 14%. But ‘churlish’ as apphed to Nabal 
being popularly taken in the sense of niggardly, 
helped to give the meaning of niggard, miser, to 
‘churl.’ In this sense alone churl occurs, Is 32°’, 
though the Heb. (3, 05) probably means crafty 
(so RVm) or fraudulent (Vulg.). J. HASTINGS. 


CHUSI (Χούς B, Χουσεί A).—Jth 718 mentioned 
with Ekrebel (Axkrabeh) is possibly Kvizah, 5 miles 
S. of Shechem and 5 miles W. of ‘Akrabeh. See 
SWE vol, ii. sh. xiv. C. R. CONDER., 


CHUZA(Xovvas, Amer. RV Chuzas).—-The steward 
(ἐπίτροπος) of Herod Antipas. His wife JOANNA 
(wliuch see) was one of the women who ministered 
to our Lord and His disciples (Lk 8°). 


CICCAR (723), ‘round.’—A name for the middle 
broader part of the Jordan Valley (so Buhl, Pad. 
112361, Driver on, Dt 1 (τ 15 0.12. 10 170 3 a. 
Dt 8343, 28 18%, 1 K 7%, 2Ch 4", Ezk 478. See 
PALESTINE. The term is also, perhaps, used of the 
neighbourhood of Jerus. in a later age, Neh 3°? 12% 
(AV ‘plain,’ ‘plain country’). 


CIELED, CIELING.—This is the spelling of the 
Camb. ed. of AV of 1629, the ed. of 1611 having 
sieled and sieling in all the passages. Amer. RV 
prefers the mod. eetled, ceding. Wright (Bible 
Word Book?, p. 134) identifies the word with seed, 
to close a hawk’s eyes, and quotes— 

‘But when we in our viciousness grow hard, 


O misery on’t !—the wise gods seel our eyes. 
Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 11, xiil. 112. 


‘Come, seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day.’ 
Macbeth, 1. ii. 46. 
But Skeat (Ztymol. Diet.? s.v.) denies the identi- 
fication or connexion. Ciel, he holds, is from 
celum, ‘heaven,’ ‘sky,’ and has no connexion with 
sill, seal, or seel. Its meaning, therefore, is ‘a 
canopy’; then, as vb., ‘to canopy’ or ‘cover’; 
and the only meaning in AV, as in mod. Eng., viz. 
to cover with timber or plaster, ὃ.6. wainscot, 18 a 
later derivation. The Heb. always means ‘to 
cover.’ In Dt 337% AVm gives ‘cieled’ (text, 
‘seated,’ RV ‘reserved,’ the Heb. being séphan ‘ to 
panel’ [see Driver’s note and Add. in Deut? ad 
loc.], tr4 ‘ciel’ in Jer 224, Hag 14). The ‘cieling’ 


(only 1 K 6%, Ezk 41!) is any part cieled, walls 
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as well as roof, the roof indeed being formerly 
distinguished as ‘the upper cieling.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

CILICIA (Κιλικία), a country in the 8.E. corner 
of Asia Minor, on the coast, adjoining Syria, 
always closely connected with Syria in manners, 
religion, and nationality, and generally more 
closely united with Syria than with Asia Minor 
in political and in Byzantine ecclesiastical arrange- 
ment. It was commonly divided into two terri- 
tories—(1) on the W. (reaching as far as Pam- 
phylia), Cilicia Tracheia (Aspera), a land of lofty 
and rugged mountains, drained by the considerable 
river Calycadnus; (2) on the E., Cilicia Pedias 
(Campestris), a low-lying and very fertile plain 
between the sea and the mountain ranges Taurus 
and Amanus. The entire double country is 
summed up as C. in Ac 27°, a geographical de- 
scription of the lands touching the Cyprian Sea. 
But elsewhere it is clear that only the civilized 
and peaceful C. Pedias (in other words, the part 
subject to Roman rule) is intended when C. 
1s mentioned in NT, whereas C. Trachela was 
inhabited by fierce and dangerous tribes, loosely 
ruled by king Archelaus of Cappadocia from B.c. 
20 to A.D. 17, and by king Antiochus of Com- 
magene from A.D. 37 to 74. C. Pedias had been 
Roman territory from B.c. 103; and, after many 
changing arrangements for its adininistration, it 
was merged by Augustus in the great joint province 
Syria-Cilicia-Pheenice probably in B.c. 27; and 
this system probably lasted through the lst 
cent. after Christ (though temporary variations 
may possibly have occurred). Hence Syria and 
C. are mentioned together in such a way as to 
imply close connexion in Gal 17, Ac 15-4; 
the combined Rom. province is there meant, over 
which the influence of Christianity spread from 
the two centres, Tarsus in C. and, above all, 
Antioch in Syria. The close connexion of C. with 
Syria arose from two causes—(1) C. communicates 
with it by a very easy pass, the ‘Syrian Gates’ 
(Pyle Syriw, Beilan, summit level 1980 ft.), 
whereas the’ passes crossing Taurus into Lycaonia 
and Cappadocia are all difficult, incomparably the 
best being the ‘Cilician Gates’ (Pyle Cilicia, 
Gulek Boghaz, summit level 4300 ft.); (2) C. 
Pedias was long separated from Roman territory 
on the W. and N. by a great extent of indepen- 
dent country, while it adjoined Rom. Syria. C. 
has been identified wrongly with the Tarshish 
which is so often mentioned in OT (Gn 10! etc.), 
by some modern scholars, following Jos. Ané. (1. 
vi. 1), who says that C. was originally called 
Θαρσός. 

That a large Jewish population existed in C. is 
evident from Ac 6°; and it is rather strange that 
Cilician Jews are not mentioned in Ac 2°", The 
existence of Jewish colonists in the Seleucid cities 
of C. would be in itself highly probable, for they 
were always the most faithful and trusted adher- 
ents of the Seleucid kings in their foreign settle- 
ments; and the Cilician Jews are alluded to by 
Philo, Leg. ad Gavum, § 36 (ii. p. 587, Mang.). St. 
Paul had the rights of a citizen of Tarsus (which 
see), as he mentions in Ac 2159. these rights must 
have been inherited, and they imply, beyond 
doubt, that there was a colony of Jews forming 
part of the Tarsian State. An interesting memorial 
of the religious influence exerted by the Jews in 
C. is attested by the society of Sabbatistai, men- 
tioned in an inscription, probably dating about the 
time of Christ, which was found near Elaioussa 


140} cent. B.c., and probably much farther. 


LiITERATURE.—Cilicia is very pete described in Mommsen, 
Provinces of Rom. Emp. (Rémische Geschichte, vol. v.) ch. viii. 
See Marquardt, Romische Staatsverwaltung, i. pp. 379-392; 
Ramsay, Hist. Geog. Asia Minor, pp. 361-387 ; Bent and Hicks 
in Journ. of Hellenic Studies, 1890, pp. 231-254, 1891, pp. 206- 
273; Sterrett, Wolfe Exped. in Asia Minor, pp. 1-125; Langlois, 
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(1860); Davis, Life in Asiatic Turkey (1879); Kotschy, Reise in 
den cilicischen Taurus tiber Tarsus (1858); Barker, Cilicia and 
its Governors (1853); Ritter, Kleinasien (1859), ii. pp. 56-235 ; 
Heberdey and Wilhelm in Denkschriften der Akademie, Wien, 
1896, W. M. RAMSAY. 


CINNAMON (jo3p kinndmén, κιννάμωμον, cin- 
namomum). — The identity of name makes it 
impossible to mistake the substance intended. 
It was early known to the Hebrews, as it entered 
into the composition of the holy anointing oil 
(Ex 30%). It is represented as being used to 
perfume a bed (Pr 71. The Oriental women use 
musk for a similar purpose. Like other tropical 
lants, it seems to have been cultivated in the 
otanical gardens of Solomon (Ca 4"). It is the 
product of Cinnamomum Zeylanicum, Nees, a plant 
of the Laurel family, indigenous in Ceylon and 
other E. India islands, and in China. The tree 
attains a height of 30 ft., and has panicled clusters 
of white blossoms, and ovate, acute leaves. The 
cinnamon is the inner bark, separated from the 
outer, and dried in the sun, in the shape of 
cylindrical rolls. The best oil is obtained by boil- 
ing the ripe fruit. In Rev 18 it is enumerated 
among the merchandise of the Great Babylon. 
G. E. Post 
CIRCLE.—In AV c. means the vault of heaven. 
It occurs Is 40% ‘It is he that sitteth upon the 
c. of the earth,’ 2.c. the c. overarching the earth 
(an, also in Job 224%, AV and RV ‘circuit,’ RVm 
‘vault’; Pr 83 AV ‘compass,’ RV ‘circle’); and 
Wis 13? ‘the c. of the stars’ (κύκλος ἄστρων, RV 
‘circling stars,’ RVm “6. of stars’). 
J. HASTINGS. 
CIRCUIT occurs 4 times in AV, 1S 718 (a late 
and doubtful passage ace. to which Samuel went 
on circuit [229] to various high-places), Job 2214 
(nn RVm and Amer. RV ‘vault,’ ze. the vault of 
heaven), Ps 196 (appa, of the sun’s course in the 
heavens), Ec 10 (2°20, of the circuits of the wind). 
Besides retaining these instances, RV substitutes 
‘made [make] a circuit’ for AV ‘fetch a compass’ 
in 2S 5% (where for MT 157 read with Driver and 
Budde 26), 2 Καὶ 33, Ac 28" (περιελθόντες, RVm “ cast 
loose,’ following WH περιελόντες). See COMPASS. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
CIRCUMCISION (bio Ex 436, περιτομή Jn 7” etc.). 
—The cutting off of the foreskin, an initiation rite 
or religious ceremony among many races, such as 
the Jews, Arabians, and Colchians in Asia, the 
Egyptians, Mandingos, Gallas, Falashas, Abys- 
sinians, and some Bantu tribes in Africa, the 
Otaheitans, Tonga Islanders, and some Melanesians 
in Polynesia, certain New South Wales tribes in 
Australia, and the Athabascans, Nahuatl, Aztecs, 
and certain Amazonian tribes in America. 
In Egypt its practice dates back at least to a 
e 
circumcising of two children is represented on the 
wall of the temple of Khonsu at Karnak. The 
record of the invasion of Egypt by Mediterranean 
tribes in the time of Merenptah states that as the 
Aquashua (supposed to be Achaians) were circum- 
cised, their dead were not mutilated by the 
Egyptians, except by cutting off a hand (Lepsius, 
Denkm. ii1. 19). é 
Like other mutilations, such as tattooing, cutting 
off a finger-joint, filing or chiselling out of teeth, the 


and Korykos (see Canon Hicks in Journ. of | operation may be a tribal mark. In all these there 


Hellenic Studies, 1891, pp. 234-236); this society 
was evidently an association of non-Jews in the 
practice of rites modelled, in part at least, on 
Judaistic ceremonial. 


is the twofold idea of a sacrifice to the tribal god, 
and the marking of his followers so that they may 
be known by him and by each other. The sacrifice 
is a representative one, a part given for the re- 
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demption of the rest. Stade (ZA W, 1886) has col- 
lected a number of notices from many peoples, from 
which he infers that cireumcision is not so much a 
markof membership in atribe as initiationinto man- 
hoodand acquirement of the full rightsof eitizenship. 

However originated, the rite is said to have been 
appointed by God as the token of the covenant 
between Him and A braham, shortly after A braham’s 
sojourn in Egypt. It was ordained to be performed 
on himself, on his descendants and slaves, as wellas 
on strangers joining themselves to the Heb. nation 
(Gn 17” etc. Ex 12* both P), to signify their par- 
ticipation in the benefits of the eovenant and their 
aeeeptance of its obligations. It was practised 
by the Jews during their captivity in Egypt (Jos 
5° D?), but discontinued in the wilderness. Even 
Moses neglected to circumcise his son (Ex 474 JE). 
On this occasion Zipporah recognized the cause of 
God’s displeasure, and removed the reproach by 
operating (Ex 4%). She thus showed her acquaint- 
ance with the ceremony ; and as she called Moses 
on this account a hathan of blood, which may mean 
one brought into a family by a blood-rite, it has 
been conjectured that the Jews received the rite 
from the Midianites. There is, however, no 
evidence that this was so, and it is contrary to the 
whole weight of tradition. As women were not 
permitted by the Rabbins to circumcise, the case of 
Zipporah is explained away in the Tosephta on 
Ex 4 as meaning that she eaused Moses to operate. 

The eharacteristie of Hebrew circumcision is its 
being performed in infancy. Wellhausen (Hist. 
340) sees in Ex 4% the substitution of this for the 
older and more severe operation in youth or man- 
hood. (See the same writer’s Shkizzen, 111. 154, 215; 
and οἵ, Nowack, Heb. Archdol. i. 167 tf.; Cheyne, 
art. ‘Circumcision’ in Encyc. Brit.’) 

On the arrival of the Jews in Canaan the rite 
was renewed at Gilgal (Jos 5°), the operation being 
performed at a place named Gib'ath ha‘drdléth, or 
‘the hill of the fore-skins,’ with flint knives, which, 
according to the Sept. addition to Jos 24°!, were 
buried with Joshua. Although the ceremony is 
scarcely again mentioned in the historical part of 
OT, yet it was probably observed continuously, and 
there is no real ground for the statement made by 
the Rabbins ( Ya/kuét on Jos), that on the separation 
of the two kingdoms eircumcision was forbidden in 
Ephraim. The Midrash on La 1° conjectures that 
the priests were uncircumcised in the days of 
Zedekiah (see 1 Mac 1); but this is doubtful. 

Abraham was cireumcised at the age of 99, and, 
according to Pirke R. Hliczer, the anniversary of 
the ceremony is the great Day of Atoneinent. 
Ishmael was circumcised at 13, and among Islamiite 
nations it is performed at some age between 6 and 
16, as soon as the child can pronounce the religious 
formule. It is not enjoined in the Koran, but, 
aecording to the Arabian tradition, the Prophet 
deelared it to be meritorious, though not an 
obligatory rite. 

As Isaac was circumcised on the eighth day, so 
that period was named in the institution (Gn 17}3), 
and is observed as the proper date by the Jews to 
this day. The child is name:l at the ceremony in 
memory of the change in Abraham’s name (Lk 2*!). 
At the present day the rite is performed either in 
the house of the parents or in the synagogue, and 
either by the father or by a JJohel or circumciser, 
who is usually a surgeon, and must be a Jew of 
unblemished character, who is not paid for his 
services. In former times the Labbins preferred 
flint or glass knives, but now stcel is almost in- 
variably used. Blood must be shed in the operation, 
and the inner layer must be torn with the thumb- 
nail; this supplemental operation is called péri‘ah, 
and is said to have been introduced by Joshua. 
The péri‘ah is peculiar to the Jewish mode of 


operating. In former days the flow of blood was 
encouraged by suction, and the bleeding stopped by 
wine, with which the Mohel’s mouth is filled; but 
these practices, called by the Jews Mézizah, are not 
now adopted in many places, where the operation 
is performed with antiseptic precautions. Chloro- 
form may be used if the Mohel think it necessary. 

The night before the rite the parents keep watch, 
a survival of the precautions formerly adopted to 
prevent the child being stolen by Lilith, the devil’s 
mother; they are visited by their friends; and all 
the little children of the community are gathered 
together, and the teacher reads the Shema or verses 
from Dt 64° 1175-2! and Nu 1597-1. On the day of 
the operation the child is carried to the door of the 
room by a lady, who is called the Baalath Berith, 
and is taken by a godfather or sandek, called also 
Baal Berith, who sits in a chair, beside which is a 
vacant seat dedicated to the prophet Elijah, in 
memorial of his jealousy for’ the maintenance of 
the covenant of which this rite is the token. The 
Mohel sets this chair apart with prayer, asking that 
the example of Elijah, the messenger of the cove- 
nant, may sustain him in his task. Prayers, accord- 
ing to a set form, are recited in Heb. by him, and 
the child’s name is given, then the father and by- 
standers join in the recitation of formule. After 
the operation a blessing is invoked by the Mohel, and 
the event is celebrated by feasting in the parents’ 
house. The prayers for the occasion are set forth 
in the works of Bergson, Asher, Brecher, and Auer- 
baeh. The portion cut off is either burned or buried 
in accordance with ancient rabbinical directions. 

After the defeat of Haman’s plot, many are said 
to have been circumcised ‘for fear of the Jews’ 
(Est 817 LXX). Circumeision was also imposed by 
Hyrcanus upon the Idumeeans (Jos. Ant. XIII. ix. 1). 
Occasionally Gentiles submitted toit. Elagabalus, 
Antoninus, and the two sons of Ptolemy Epiphanes 
(Midrash Bereshith) were circumcised ; but in the 
Justinian Code the performance of the operation 
on a Rom. citizen was prohibited on pain of death 
(i. 9. 10). Antiochus aE pins: also prohibited 
the rite, and many Jews were cortical and put 
to death on this account (1 Mac 1%, 2 Mac 6%). 
Similar prohibitions were issued by Hadrian and 
Constantius, as well as by the Spanish Inquisition 
in later years. 

In apostolic times the Judaizing seetion of the 
Church wished to enforce circumeision on Gentile 
converts; and in order to avoid contention, St. 
Paul circumcised Timothy as he was a Jew by his 
mother’s side (Ac 163). He refused to perform the 
rite on Titus (Gal 2%), and argues in the Ep. to the 
Itom. (4°) that Abraham was as yet uncircumcised 
when God made His covenant with him. On this 
subject the Council of Jerusalem gave a final 
decision adverse to the Judaizers (Ac 157-29), In 
some of the Ethiopian and Abyssinian Churches, 
however, the operation was continued, being the 
persistence of a pre-Christian ethnic practice. In 
the 12th cent. a short-lived Christian sect of circum- 
cist arose in Italy (Schrékh, Christl. Kirchengesch. 
XX1x. 655). 

Among the Jewish teachers circumcision was 
regarded as an operation of purification, and the 
word foreskin has come to be synonymous with 
obstinacy and imperfection. The rite was regarded 
as a token in the flesh of the effect of Divine grace 
in the heart, hence the phrases used in Dt 30% 
Philo speaks of it as a symbolic inculeation of 
purity of heart, and having the advantage of pro- 
moting cleanliness, fruitfulness, and avoidance of 
disease. Jeremiah (9%: 50 IV) recognized that the 
outward rite and the inward grace do not always 
go together, and he groups together Egypt, Judah, 
and Edom as races which, though circumcised in 
the flesh, are uncircumcised in heart. 
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St. Paul also contrasts strongly the circumcision 
in the flesh and the purification of the spirit (Ro 
2°8- +9), and hence in Ph 3? he calls the fleshly cir- 
cumcision κατατομή, or Goncision, a paronomasia, 
probably indicating, as Theophylact suggests, that 
those who insist on the fleshly circumcision are 
endeavouring to cut in sunder the Church of Christ. 

LITERATURE.—Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 1896, Ὁ. 343; 
Letourneau, Bulletin Soc. Anthrop., Paris, 1893 ; and Zaborowski, 
tbid. 1894; Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria; Curr, The 
Australian Race; The Karnak monument is figured by Chabas, 
Revue Archéol. 1861, p. 298; Autenrieth, Ueber den Ursprung 
der Beschneidung, Tubingen, 1829; Collin, Die Beschneidung, 
Leipzig, 1842; Bergson, Die Beschnceidung, Berlin, 1844; 
Salomon, Die Beschneidung, Brunswick, 1844; Brecher, Die 
Beschneidung, Vienna, 1845; Steinschneider, Ueber die Besch- 
neidung der Araber, Vienna, 1845; Asher, The Jewish Rite of 
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CISTERN (752, λάκκος, cisterna, lacus).—A tank 
for the collection and storage of rain-water, or, 
occasionally, of spring-water brought from a dis- 
tance by a CONDUIT. It was always covered, and 
so distinguished from the POOL (51a, κολυμβήθρα, 
piscina), which was @ reservoir open to the air. 

Cisterns must always have been necessary in 
Pal., where there are large areas ill supplied with 
natural springs, a long dry summer, and a small 
annual rainfall. They were required not only for 
domestic purposes, but for ceremonial ablutions, 
irrigation, the watering of animals, and the con- 
venience of travellers. The cisterns in Pal. vary in 
size and character, and may be classified as follows: 
1. Cisterns whollyexcavated in therock. These are 
the most ancient, and the oldest form is probably 
the bottle-shaped tank, with a long neck or shaft, 
which is common in Jerus., the Hauran, and else- 
where. Small rectangular tanks, with draw-holes, 
are found by the wayside and in vineyards. 
Jerus. there are some very large cisterns, and in 
these the roofs are supported by rude rock-pillars. 
The finest example is the ‘Great Sea’ in the Haram 
esh-Sherif, which has several rock-pillars, and is 
estimated to hold 3,000,000 gallons. It derived its 
supply partly from surface drainage and partly 
from water brought by a conduit from Solomon’s 
Pools, near Bethlehem. 2. Rock-bewn tanks with 
vaulted roofs are found in many localities. A few 
of these may possibly be as old as the 8rd cent. B.C. 
3. Cisterns of masonry built in the soil are found 
everywhere. Some of them are of large size, and 
have vaulted roofs, supported by pillars arranged in 
parallel rows. They are of all ages, from the Rom. 
occupation tothe present day. Most of the cisterns 
have their sides and floors coated with cement, 
which is often very hard and durable. All have 
one or more openings in their roofs, through which 
water is drawn to the surface; and many have a 
flight of steps leading to the floor, partly to facili- 
tate cleansing operations. The rain-water, which 
falls on the flat roofs of the houses and the paved 
court-yards, is conveyed to the cisterns by surface 
gutters and pipes, and carries with it many im- 
purities. This renders periodical cleaning neces- 
sary, as the water would otherwise become foul, 
full of animal life, and dangerous to health. Much 
of the fever and sickness so prevalent in Pal. is 
due to the neglected state of the cisterns. 

Jer 2 alludes to the rock-hewn cisterns of Jerus., 
and it would appear from 2 K 1851 that every house 
in the city had its own cistern for the collection of 
rain-water (cf. Pr 5, Is 361%). One of the great 
works of Simon, son of Onias, was to cover the large 
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cistern of the temple with plates of brass (Sir 50%). 
When a cistern was empty it formed a convenient 
prison. It was into one of the roadside cisterns 
(AV ‘pit’), which had become dry, that Joseph was 
cast by his brethren (Gn 3729. 22-24); and it was 
into a cistern in the court of the guard, near the 
temple, in which the muddy deposit was still 
soft, that Jeremiah was let down with cords 
(Jer 8858), The custom of confining prisoners in 
an empty cistern is alluded to in Zec 9"; and it may 
be noted that the word 13 ‘ cistern’ is used for the 
dungeon in which Joseph was confined in Egypt 
(Gn 4015 411. In Ee 12° there is an allusion to the 
wheel used in drawing water from a cistern. Jos. 
mentions the rock-hewn cisterns at Masada (Ant. 
XIV. xiv. 6; BJ VII. villi. 3) and at Macherus (BJ 
VII. vi. 2), and describes those constructed in the 
towers of the walls of Jerus. for the collection of 
rain-water. In the smaller towers the cisterns 
were above the apartments, but in the tower 
Hippicus the cistern was on the solid masonry, and 
the apartments were built above it (BJ V. iv. 3, 4). 


C. W. WILSON. 
CITHERN.—See MUSIc. 


CITIZENSHIP.—So RV for πολιτεία, Ac 2238, 
instead of the vague AV rendering ‘freedom.’ Here 
Claudius Lysias says that he had obtained his ec. 
by purchase, possibly from the wife or the freedman 
of the Emperor Claudius whose name he bore. 
Cf. Dio Cass. lx. 17, where, however, it is said 
that the price of the franchise had fallen to a mere 
trifle. But the interest of civic privileges in NT 
lies in their importance in the career of St. Paul. 
Rom. citizenship was one of the special qualifications 
of the ‘chosen vessel,’ and it is a chief purpose of 
St. Luke (in Ae) to exhibit the apostle as a citizen 
who, though a Christian, receives for the most part 
courtesy and justice from the Rom. officials. His 
citizenship, however, was double, of Tarsus and of 
Rome. That the former did not carry with it the 
latter, we know from independent sources ; hence a 
comparison of Ac 21” with 22°, by which the separ- 
ateness of Tarsian and Rom. citizenship is made 
evident, furnishes proof of the accuracy of the 
narrative. Tarsus was not a ‘colonia’ or ‘muni- 
cipimn,’ but an ‘urbs libera,’ Plin. NH v.27 (22), that 
is to say, a city within a Rom. province, yet enjoy- 
ing self-government (Marquardt, Lom. Staatsverw. 
i. 349-353). St. Paul’s citizenship of Tarsus was of 
no substantial advantage outside that city. But his 
Rom. citizenship availed throughoutthe Rom. world, 
including, besides private rights, (1) exemption from 
all degrading punishments, 6.6. scourging and 
crucifixion ; (2) right of appeal to the emperor 
after sentence in all cases; (3) right to be sent to 
Rome for trial before the emperor if charged with 
a, capital offence (cf. Plin. “pp. x. 96; Schiirer, 
HJP i. ii. 278). These rights, at least (1) and (3), 
are illustrated by Ac 1657 225-29 95, But there is 
nothing to show whether he possessed the full 
citizenship, including the public rights of voting 
and qualification for office. It was by birth that 
St. Paul had become a ‘Roman.’ The word citizen 
is not used in describing his status. Ρωμαῖος alone 
is enough (ef. ‘cive di quella Roma onde Cristo ἃ 
Romano,’ Dante, Purg. xxxii. 101-2). There were 
several ways in which St. Paul’s father or ancestor 
might have obtained citizenship. The most prob- 
able are by manumission (ef. Philo, Leg. ad G. 
§ 23), or as a reward of merit bestowed by the 
emperor (cf. case of Jos. Vit. 76), or by purchase, 
in which case the contrast implied in Ac 2258 would 
have had less force. The large number of Jews in 


Asia Minor who were Rom. citizens appears from 
the decrees quoted in Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 


Lastly, the metaphorical use of the words citizen 
This use is closely 
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connected with Plato’s conception of the heavenly 
city (Rep. ix. 592 B), and with later Stoic thought. 
It appears in Ph 3”, where for ‘conversation’ we 
should substitute ‘commonwealth’ (RVm). See 
parallels given by Lightfoot, in doc. Saints on 
earth are to live as worthy citizens of the heavenly 
commonwealth (Ph 15 RVm). The conception of 
the Church, not as a kingdom subjugating the 
world, but as a commonwealth gradually extend- 
ing its citizenship to other lands and alien tribes (cf. 
Eph 2!2 and Ps 87), and thus making them fellow- 
citizens with the saints (Eph 2”), ran parallel 
with the extension of Rom. citizenship which was 
going on at the time, and was to culminate in 
the inclusion of all Rom. subjects by the edict 
of Caracalla (A.D. 212). The preference for ‘ Civi- 
tas Dei’ over ‘Regnum Dei,’ as the aspect of the 
Church and of its goal, was, however, also due to 
OT influence. The picture of the restored Jerus. 
in Is 60-62 combined easily with the Platonic 
‘pattern’ of a heavenly city, and it is this com- 
bination in varying proportions which we have 
before us in Hell, 12, and 18, in the ‘Jerusalem 
which is above’ of Gal 475, and, perhaps, in Rev 21. 

It is worth noticing that it is only in the writings 
of St. Luke, thorough Greek as he was, that the 
word ‘citizen’ occurs, Lk 15 194 (add RV reading 
in a LXX quotation in He 8"), 


LiTERATURE.—For the historical question, in addition to the 
authorities cited, see Deyling, Obss. Sacra, iii. 40, De S. Pauli 
Romana civitate (very full); Winer, RWB, art. ‘ Burgerrecht’ 
(many reff.); Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 30 (very brief) ; 
Wendt’s ed. of Meyer’s Apostclgeschichte on Ac 1637, 
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CITY (vy, πόλις).---1, Origin.—The Oriental city 
owed nothing to organized manufacture, and was 
only in a few instances, such as Arvad, Sidon, Tyre, 
and Joppa, dependent upon maritime trade. It 
was ἃ creation of agriculture, which was an out- 
come of the pastoral life. As the country settled 
down to the cultivation of the soil, the peasantry 
found themselves in constant danger from the 
wandering tribes of the desert, who often sent 
their flocks among the standing crops, and carried 
off the cattle and grain. The necessity of pro- 
tecting life and property from such enemies was 
the chief factor in the creation of the village, out 


of which in turn grew the city. These would | 
naturally be found near those who could protect | 


them, or in grain-growing districts, or in positions | 


wall and the courage and fidelity of its inhabitants. 
The agricultural lite of Palestine knew nothing of 
separate farmsteads dotting the landscape. The 
casants had to retire for the night to the village, 
ike the sheep to the fold. It was customary for 
the smaller villages to recognize the motherhood 
or superior protection of a large city. Thus the 
inhabitants of Laish looked to Zidon the Great 
(Jg 1858), and at the present day every inhabitant 
of Syria is considered to belong to Esh-Shim 
(Damascus). Hence the expression ‘cities and 
their villages,’ ‘ cities and their daughters,’ in Nu 
21% 8912. Jos 15 and 19. The feudal lords or the 
superior cities, in return for protection offered 
against nomad invasions and other dangers, re- 
ceived payment in service and produce (see 
TAXES), ‘The service rendered by the peasant to 
his superior was originally of the nature of a son’s 
obedience to the father’s command, and passed 
eventually into corvée labour.* 

3. Characteristics. —The chief feature of an 
Oriental city was its wall. This gave it the right to 
be so named (Lv 25°), though in later times the title 
turned upon the ecclesiastical distinction of having 
ten men of leisure and suitability for the services of 
the synagogue. The wall had one or more gates, 
which were closed from sunset to sunrise; hence 
the explanation of their remaining open where 
there is no night (Rev 21%). All within the wall 
were of one mind, pledged to obey the laws of the 
city, and seek the welfare of its inhabitants. The 
newspaper office and court of tribunal were found 
at the city gate by which strangers entered and 
the inhabitants went out to their daily occupation 
in the fields. Domestic news circulated around 
the fountain while the women waited their turn to 
fill the water-jar. T’he bank was represented by 
the seat of the money-changer, while our modern 
factories of organized labour appeared as special 
streets allocated to special trades. This last 
arrangement was due to the different artisan guilds, 
in which the son usually followed the oecupation 
of his father ; it was also of fiscal convenience in 
the collection of taxes through a recognized and 
responsible head. On occasions of general taxation, 
each man, wherever he might be living and work- 
ing, was reckoned as still belonging to the city of 
his birth. Thus Joseph went up from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem, the city of his family (Lk 93). 

In an Oriental city cach house had its own in- 


of natural strength and in possession of a sufficient | violability, its power to admit and exclude. The 


water-supply. Hence the village or town was 
often named from the local well (Beer-, En-), the 
hill on which it was built (Gibeah-), or its sanctity 
as ‘a high place’ (Baal-), or became distinguished by 
the name of its ruling family, or of some conspicu- 
ous house (Beth-). 

2. Development.—The city grew out of the 
village, as the village owed its origin to the house. 
The expansion was on the same lines as that of the 
nation from the tribe, and the tribe from the 
family. Looking, therefore, to these ultimate 
factors, we find that each house had its baal or 
lord, and under him the family was an indepen- 
dent organism, seeking its own livelihood and 
welfare. An act of hospitality to a stranger gave 
him the sacred privileges of the family guild, and 
the sanctity of the guest became the right of later 
citizenship. The gradual slackening of this bond 
is given in the Arab. proverb, ‘My brother and 1 
against my cousin, my cousin and [| against the 
stranger.’ 

These two facts of authority and combination 
made up the aristocratic and democratic elements 
of the village and city. 
tection of a feudal lord living in a fortress around 
which the city clustered, or near which it was 
built ; or it might depend entirely upon its own 


It might be under the pro- | 


passer-by in the narrow street could know no- 
thing of what was going on within those dead 
walls, with their windows and balconies all open- 
ing on the central court. He was as much outside 
as the dog at his feet. It is probable that the 
streets of Oriental towns have always by prcfer- 
ence been narrow, sufficient for the foot passenger 
and baggage-animal, and affording shelter from 
the sun to the merchants and tradesmen. Such 
are the streets of Hebron and Zidon; and in 
Damascus the ‘street called straight’ (Ac 9"), once 
a broad Roman carriage-way, with a foot-path on 
each side of the stately colonnade, now shows a 
return to the Oriental type. 

Again, each quarter of a large city might have 
its own homogeneousness. At the present day the 
distinction is generally a religious one, as Chris- 
tian, Jewish, Moslem ; or of race, as Western and 
Oriental. In Damascus, for example, the ringing 
ofan alarm bell in the Greek church can cause the 
gates of the Christian quarter to be closed, and the 
district in a few minutes to assume the character 
of a fortress. 


* Any payment made from time to time by the Emir orSheikh 
was of the undefined nature of a gratuity, the term for which in 
Arabic, fudl-in-Na' amah, is the equivalent of St. Paul’s ‘ exceed- 
ing riches of grace.’ 
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Then, lastly, the entire city, with its massive 
eirdling wall, had the attitude both of friendly 
enclosure and hostile exclusion. 
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DAMASCUS CITY-GATE—ENTRANCE TO STRAIGHT STREET. 


The chief meanings of an Oriental city are thus 
found to be Safety, Society, Service. Thus we read 
in Ps 107’ of ‘a city to dwell in,’ ‘a city of habita- 
tions,’ around which men ‘sow fields’ (vv.4 36. 87), 
Abraham, dwelling in his black movable tent, 
journeyed by faith towards a fair city ‘which hath 
foundations’ (He 1110. In Rev 21. 22 these 
various features appear as borrowed from the green 
earth in the glorified vision of the Holy City. 
There the tabernacle of God is with men ; the city 
has its wall and gates; as an extended family- 
house it has ‘ foundations’ Hike the special corner- 
stone; it is a place of safety into which the 
nations bring their glory and honour; it has its 
own fountain-head ae of water, and abundant 
means of sustaining life; there the servants serve 
their Lord; and all who are hostile to its order 
and interests shall in no wise enter into it. (See 
CITIZENSHIP, ELDER, GOVERNMENT, PALESTINE, 
REFUGE (CITIES OF), and οὗ, Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 
124 ff.) G. M. MACKIE. 


CITY OF DAVID.—See JERUSALEM. CITY OF 
SALT.—See SALT City. CITY OF WATERS and 
CITY ROYAL.—See RABBAH. 


CLASPS.—RV for AV TAcHEs (wh. see). 


CLAUDIA (K)avéia).—A Christian lady at Rome, 
who, with Eubulus, Pudens, and Linus, was on 
intimate terms of friendship with St. Paul and 
Timothy at the time of St. Paul’s second imprison- 
ment (2 Ti 49), The name suggests a connexion 
with the imperial household, but whether as a 
member of the gens Claudia or as a slave there is 
nothing to decide. Tradition treats her as the 
mother or, less probably, the sister of Linus (A post. 
Const. vii. 46, Λίνος ὁ Κλαυδίας) ; she may also have 
become wife of Pudens, if they are to be identified 
with Claudius Pudens and Claudia Quinctilla, 
whose inscription to the memory of their infant 
child has been found between Rome and Ostia 
(CIE νι. 15,066). Another very ingenious but 

recarious conjecture identifies her with Claudia 

ufina, wife of Martial’s friend, Aulus Pudens 
(Martial, Epzqgr. iv. 13, xi. 53). On this theory she 
would be of British origin, a lady of high character 
and cultivation, and the mother of three sons; 
erhaps the daughter of the British king Tiberius 
Piaudiuc Cogidubnus, who had taken the name of 


CLAUDIUS 


Rufina from Pomponia, the wife of Aulus Plautus, 
the Roman commander in Britain, and had come 
to Rome in her train (T. Williams, Claudia and 
Pudens, Liandovery, 1848; E. H. Plumptre in 
Ellicott, N.7. Comm. il. p. 185; but against the 
theory, Lightfoot, Apost. fathers, Clem. 1. pp. 29 
and 70-79). W. LOCK. 


CLAUDIUS (Κλαύδιος), the name by which the 
fourth emperor of Rome is commonly known. 
Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero Germanicus was 
the son of Nero Claudius Drusus and of Antonia, 
whose mother, Octavia, was a sister of the emperor 
Augustus. Born at Lyons on Ist August, B.c. 10, 
he was of weak health and apparently feeble 
intellect (see the opinion of Augustus as given 
in Suet. Claud. 4, and the excuse of C. himself 
in Suet. Claud. 38); consequently he was kept 
in retirement, without being allowed to hold any 
but unimportant offices, until the reign of Gaius, 
while the honours conferred upon him by the 
latter would scarcely seem to have been seriously 
meant. His time was occupied in historical and 
literary studies, as well as in less creditable 
occupations (Suet. Claud. 33. 41-42), until the 
pretorian guards, by a freak which disappointed 
all previous expectations (cf. Tac. Ann. 111. 18. 
7), raised him to the principate on 24th Jan. 
A.D. 41—a position which he occupied until he 
was murdered by his wife Agrippina, on 12th 
Oct. 54. 

Recent inquiry has conclusively shown that the 
government of the Roman Empire under Claudius 
compares not unfavourably with that of the other 
early emperors. Itis pointed out that C., although 
originally appointed through military influence at 
a time when the restoration of the republic was 
being seriously discussed, managed to conciliate 
the Senate and to obtain a permanent reputa- 
tion as a constitutional ‘princeps’; while, at 
the same time, considerable advances were made 
under his rule towards concentrating power more 
completely in the hands of imperial officers. 
The views of C. on the citizenship (see the 
speech quoted in Furneaux, Annals of Tacitus, il. 
208) show him to have been very different from the 
colourless figure to which traditional historians, 
following exclusively one side of the picture drawn 
by Tacitus and Suetonius, have reduced him, It 
might, however, be argued that the present re- 
action in his favour is going too far. e allowed 
his wives, Messalina and Agrippina, whether 
through their influence over him, or even with- 
out his knowledge, to interfere with the course of 
justice, and to do incalculable harm in Rome; he 
entrusted power to subordinates in a way which 
(in spite of the just remarks of Bury, Staudent’s 
Rom. Emp. 244) shows him to have been but a 
weak ruler; and it is probable that C. should be 
considered to have had good intentions in certain 
respects, but to have been, for most practical pur- 
poses, powerless; while the effects of his reign, for 
good or evil, will have to be mainly set down to 
the credit of his leading freedmen, over whom he 
had proverbially little control (ef. Seneca, Ludus 
de morte Claudi2, vi. 2). ; 

For the events mentioned in NT which fall in 
the reion of Claudius, see CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

The emperor is twice mentioned by name :— 

(1) In Ac 11% the prophecy by Agabus of a 
famine ‘over the whole world’ is said to have been 
fulfilled ‘in the time of C.’ Meyer and others 
protest against interpreting these words of any 
other famine than that to which Josephus refers 
(Ant. XX. ii. δ, v. 2) as occurring under Cuspius 
Fadus and Tiberius Alexander. Wieseler (Chron. 
apost. Zeit. p. 159), though puzzled by the allusion 
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in Ant. III. xv. 3 to the high priest Ishmael, fixes 
the date of this famine, with considerable prob- 
ability, at A.D. 45, adding that it may well have 
lasted for more than one year. There seems to be 
no reason to doubt that this famine is the one 
referred to in Ac 1138, At the same time it must be 
noted that famines seem to have been unusually 

revalent during the reign of C. (see, for instance, 

io, Ix. 11; Eus. Chron. ii. p. 152, ed. Sch. ; Suet. 
Claud. 18, ‘assidue sterilitates’); the person of C. 
was in danger from this cause (Tac. Ann. xii. 43), 
and the emperor became so sensitive on the point 
as to allow a dream, which was interpreted as 
foretelling dearth, to bring about the ruin of two 
Rom. knights (Tac. Ann. xi. 4). The carelessness 
of Gaius as regards the corn supply (Sen. de Brev. 
Vit. xvili. 5 ; Dio, lix. 17. 2) caused great difficulties 
to C. on his accession, and very vigorous measures 
were at once taken by the latter, and continued 
throughout his reign (Suet. Claud. xviii. 20; cf. 
Lehmann, Claudius, p. 135). When it was noticed 
that, in spite of these special precautions, famines 
were a characteristic of the time of C., it is not 
hard to see how the prophecy may have come to 
be regarded as amply fulfilled, even if taken in 
the widest sense. 

(2) St. Paul met at Corinth two Jews, Aquila 
and his wife Priscilla, who had come thither ‘ be- 
cause C. had commanded all the Jews to depart 
from Rome’ (Ac 183. Suetonius says (Claud. 25) 
that C. ‘Judzeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumul- 
tuantes expulit.’ Dio (LX. vi. 6), perhaps correct- 
ing Suet., asserts that the Jews, whose numbers 
were so great as to make expulsion difficult, 
were not indeed expelled, but only forbidden 
to assemble together. The general policy of C. 
towards the Jews was favourable, as is shown 
by the two edicts, one relating to Alexandria, 
the other to the whole empire (Jos. Ant. XIX. 
v. 2, 3; ef. the edict of Petronius in XIX. vi. 3), 
which granted to them religious toleration, exemp- 
tion from the hated military service, and some 
measure of self-government. But we are expressly 
told that he was influenced by his personal feeling 
towards Herod Agrippa I. (id. 7b. Xx. 1. 1; cf. XIX. 
v. 2), to whom the emperor was indebted at the 
time of his accession (XIX. iv. 5). Not only did 
Agrippa receive ‘consular honours’ and such ex- 
tensions of territory as to make his dominions 
coincide with those of Herod the Great, but his 
brother was given ‘ preetorian rank,’ the rule over 
Chalcis, and, subsequently, certain other districts, 
as well as the oversight of the temple (Dio, LX. vii.; 
Jos. Ant. XX. vii. 1, 1. 3), while his son is described 
as having great influence at court (Jos. Ant. Xx. 
1, 2; ef. VI. ili.). Anger has accordingly shown that 
the edict of Ac 183 must be put during the years 
when Agrippa 11. was absent from Rome. As he 
remained in the capital till A.D. 50 (Wieseler, 
Ρ. 67 n., 124), and Wel returned before the end of 
52 (Jos. Ant. XX. vi. 3), these limits may be re- 
garded as reasonably certain; but the attempt of 
Wieseler (pp. 125-8) to fix the date absolutely by 
a comparison with Tac. Ann. xii. 52. 3, though 
interesting and ingenious, is hardly convincing. It 
is no doubt true that the Jews often practised 
magic (e.g. Ac 8°), and Jews and magicians are 
often mentioned together, but they are, as Wieseler 
admits, clearly distinct, and Tacitus does not 
mention the Jews at all in this connexion. 

LiITERATURE.—Lehmann, Claudius und seine Zeit, Leipzig, 
1877 (pp. 1-60 give an account of the original authorities) ; 
Furneaux, The Annals of Tacitus, vol. ii.; Mommsen, Provinces 
of Rom. Emp. ch. xi. (Eng. tr.); Wieseler, Chronol. ἃ. apost. 
Zeitalt.; Nosgen, Apostelgeschichte (on Ac li.cc., where re- 
ferences to modern works are given). 

P. V. M. BENECKE. 

CLAUDIUS LYSIAS (Κλαύδιος Λυσίας), the mili- 
tary tribune of the Roman cohort in Jerus., who is 


mentioned in Ac 21-23. Hearing that all Jerus. 
was in confusion, he came down with soldiers and 
centurions to investigate the cause of the uproar, and 
bound St. Paul with two chains. As the ‘sicarii’ 
had recently become very prominent in Judea 
(cf. Jos. Ant. XX. vill. 5, 6), and were especially 
in evidence during the great festivals (id. BJ τι. 
ΧΙ]. 3, 4), he imagined, the season being Pente- 
cost, that St. Paul was an Egyptian who had 
recently led out 4000 ‘assassins’ into the wilder- 
ness (Ac 21%), and who is described by Jos. 
(BJ τι. xiii. 5) as having had 30,000 associates 
in all. On discovering his mistake, L. allowed 
St. Paul to address the people from the castle 
stairs ; but the mention of the Gentiles renewed the 
disturbance, so that the tribune was obliged to 
bring him into the castle, and was only prevented 
from examining him by scourging through receiv- 
ing the news that he was a Rom. citizen, and 
therefore by the Lex Porcia exempt from such 
treatment. ἴω. next arranged an interview between 
St. Paul and the Jewish Council, but a dispute be- 
tween the Sadducees and Pharisees was the only 
result ; subsequently he learned that a conspiracy 
had been formed with the object of killing St. 
Paul, so he sent him to Cesarea by night under an 
escort of 200 foot-soldiers, 70 horsemen, and 200 
‘spearmen’ (δεξιολάβοι, see Meyer on Ac 23%), 
The letter given in Ac 2375 as written by L. to 
the procurator lelix on this occasion has been con- 
sidered by some eminent critics to be an invention 
by the historian. The letter would almost cer- 
tainly have been written in Latin, and the word 
τύπος (ν.25) would seem to imply that only the 
general sense is given. but it must be noticed 
that in v.””? L. represents himself as having rescued 
St. Paul because he discovered him to be a Roman, 
a falsification and inconsistency with Ac 2375-27 of 
which the author of Ac, had he been inventing, 
would not have been guilty (see, on opposite sides, 
Wendt and Nésgen on Ac 23°’). The admission of 
L. that he had gained Rom. citizenship ‘for a 
large sum’ (implying his incredulity that a native 
of Tarsus should be a citizen and yet apparently so 
poor) illustrates the ‘ avarice of the Claudian times,’ 
and the traffic in honours by Messalina and the 
imperial freedmen, partly due, no doubt, to a 
desire to replenish the treasury, partly to even 
more questionable motives, on which Dio Cassius 
indignantly comments (Ix. 17. 6). See CITIZEN- 
SHIP. P. V. M. BENECKE. 


CLAW.—In older Eng. c. was used for an animal’s 
hoof, and for any of the parts into which a cloven 
hoof is divided. So in Dt 14° AV we read, ‘And 
every beast that parteth the hoof, and cleaveth 
the cleft into two claws, ... that ye shall eat’ 
(RV ‘and hath the hoof cloven in two’); and in 
Zee 11" ‘he shall eat the flesh of the fat, and tear 
their claws in pieces’ (RV ‘hoofs’). The Heb. is 
parsah, the ordinary word for ‘hoof,’ ἴῃ both 

assages. Cf. Lovell (1661): ‘With claws like a 

ow; but quadrifide.’ The bird’s ¢. is mentioned 
only Dn 4 ‘his [Nebuchadrezzar’s] nails like 
birds’ claws’ (no word in Heb., ‘nails’ [7.192] being 
understood). J. HASTINGS. 


CLAY, (bp, 32h, πηλός).---Τ 15 word is frequently 
used in the Bible either in a literal or a meta- 
phorical sense, in which latter it is parallel with 
‘dust’ (comp. Gn 2? and Is 648), Clay is widely 
distributed over the surface of nearly all countries, 
especially in valleys, and from the earliest times 
of the human race was used both for the con- 
struction of buildings and habitations and for 
the manufacture of pottery and works of art. 
It is a mixture of decomposed minerals of various 
kinds, and hence is exceedingly variable in com- 
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position. Alumina, silica, and potash are the 
principal constituents ; but along with these may 

e variable quantities of linie, magnesia, and iron, 
which give variety both to the quality and colour. 
Hence various kinds of clay are suited for different 
uses in the arts. 

4. As a building material, clay has been used 
from the earliest ages. Ancient Babylon, as de- 
seribed by Herodotus, and verified by modern dis- 
covery, was built altogether of brick, either baked 
in kilns or dried in the sun; and amongst the 
other remains is the great quadrilateral pile of 
brickwork,—known as Babil, the Gate of God, cor- 
rupted by the Jews to ‘ Babel,’ *—which might well 
have been supposed to be the ‘Tower of Babel’ 
described in Gn 1157, but that the inscriptions 
found thereon, by Sir Henry Rawlinson, show 
it to have been the famous Tower of the Seven 
Planets built by Nebuchadrezzar I. (B.c. 604-562). 
Of similar materials was built, in the main, the 
capital of Assyria, though blocks of limestone, 
alabaster, and other materials were also employed. 
The clay used in Nineveh was derived from the 
alluvia of the Tigris.t The brickmaking in Lower 
Egypt of the time of the Exodus is still carried on, 
the clay used being derived from the silt of the 
Nile; and bricks in the British Museum, inscribed 
with the names of Taliutmes I., B.c. 1700, and 
Ramses II., B.c. 1400, show straw mixed with the 
clay in order to bind it together as described in 
OT (Ex 1" 5%. Most of the villages both in 
Lower Egypt and in the Nile Valley are built 
of sun-dried clay ; bricks of clay were also largely 
used in the construction of ancient Troy.t 

2. The use of clay for pottery was coeval with 
its use for building purposes. Remains of jars, 
vases, bowls, and other vessels are found amongst 
the most ancient ruins of Assyria, Babylonia, and 
Egypt. The pottcr’s wheel was commonly em- 
ployed in such works, and is often referred to 
in the Bible; but of all the purposes for which 
clay was employed in very ancient times, none 
was more interesting than its use for imprinting 
letters of cuneiform characters on tablets which 
have becn discovered in immense numbers amongst 
the ruins of Assyria and Babylonia ;§ they were 
either in the form of bricks or cylinders of clay, 
baked after the inscription had been impressed.| 
Amongst the inseriptions is the story of the Crea- 
tion, the Tall, and the Deluge, deciphered by the 
late George Smith of the British Museum: of 
only less interest are the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
in Egypt, one of which has been discovered by 
Bliss amongst the ruins at Tell el- Hesy in Southern 
Palestine (supposed to be Lachish, one of the five 
Amorite cities, Jos 10°), and dating as far back 
as B.C. 1480.** E. HULL. 


CLEAN (see also UNCLEAN, UNCLEANNESS).—1. 
The orig. meaning of the word is clear, free from 
impurity, as applied to glass, gold, and the like, 
as Wyclif’s tr. οἱ Rev 2138 ‘The citee it silf was of 
cleene gold, lijk to cleene glas.? Whence it is 
used of the transparent purity of white garments, 
Rev 198-4 ‘fine hnen, ὁ. and white’ (καθαρός, RV 
‘pure’). And then it is applied to anything that 
is not dirty (its modern use), as Pr 144 ‘ Where no 
oxen are, the crib is ο.᾽ (12); Is 30% ‘ce. provender’ 
(yon, salted, RV ‘savoury’); Zec 35> Amer. RV 
‘a 6. mitre’ (my, AV and RY ‘ fair’); Mt 2759 ‘a 
ce. linen cloth’ (xa@apés). 


* Rawlinson, Ane. Mon. ii. 521, ed. 1879. 

¢ Layard, Nineveh and tts Remains, passim (1849) 

1 Schliemann, TVroja, ch. 1. et seq. (1884). 

$ Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. i. ch. iv. 

|| Layard, Nineveh, ii. 185 (ed. 1849). 

4“ Smith, Chaldean account of Genesis. 

** Sayce, RP, N. Ser. ii. iii. iv. and v.; PHFSt, 1892-93. The 
Tel e]-Amarna tablets have been translated by Winckler (1896). 


2. Before passing from its physical uses we 
may notice an early application in the sense of 
complete, still retained in such a phrase as ‘a e. 
sweep.” The only example of the adj. is Lv 237 
‘thou shalt not make ec. riddance of the corners of 
thy field when thou reapest’ (RV ‘shalt not wholly 
reap the corners of thy field’). But the adv, is 
more frequent, Jos 3!” ‘all the people were passed 
ec. over Jordan’ (aay) wm were finished crossing), 
so 41-0, Ps 778 ‘Is his merey ec. gone for ever?’ 
J1 1? ‘he hath made it ec. bare’; Zee 1117 ‘his arm 
shall be ὁ. dried up’; Wis 2” ‘he is 6. contrary to 
our doings’ (ἐναντιοῦται) ; 2 P 218. ‘those that were 
ce. escaped’ (TR ὄντως ἀποφυγόντας, edd. drlyws 
ἀποφεύγοντας, RV ‘those who are just escaping’) ; 
and Ezk 371! RV ‘we are ec. cut off’ (AV ‘cut off 
for our parts’). Cf. Hooker, Hecl. Pol. II. i. 13 
‘Excommunication neither shutteth out from the 
mystical, nor clean from the visible Church.’ 

3. At a very early period the word passed into 
the language of religion to designate (1) that which 
does not ceremonially defile, whether (a) beasts, as 
Gn 7? ‘of every c. beast thou shalt take to thee by 
sevens’; Dt 14" ‘Of all c. birds ye shall eat’; or 
(6) Pee as Lv 412 6" ‘without the camp unto a 
c. place’; or (6) things, as Is 66% ‘the children of 
Israel shall bring an offering in a 6. vessel’; Ezk 
36” 47 will sprinkle c. water upon you’; Lk 115 
‘all things are ec. unto you’ (where the ethical 
[see 4] closely approaches); and Ro 14” RV ‘All 
things indeed are ¢.’ (καθαρός, AV ‘pure’); (2) 
persons who are not ceremonially defiled, as Lv 119 
‘all that be (RV ‘every one that is’) 6. shall eat 
thereof’; 1S 2056 ‘Something hath befallen him, 
he is not c.; surely he is not ¢.’; Ezk 36” (see 
above) ‘ye shall be ο.᾽ (passing into 4). 

4, Closely related to this ceremonial use is the 
ethical, and quite as old. In passages like Ezk 36% 
Lk 1], and esp. Jn 1310.11 158 we see the one 
passing into the other; in others the ethically 
stands out from the ceremonially religious mean- 
ing. Take first of all some passages where the 
Heb. is the usual vb. (f@Aér) or adj. (ἐμόν) used 
for ceremonial cleanness: Ps 19° ‘The fear of the 
LORD is ο.᾽ (that is, the religion of J” is morally 
undefiled, in contrast to heathen religions; cf. 
Ps 12° ‘the words of the LORD are pure words,’ 
where the Heb. is the same, a word freq. applied 
to ‘pure’ gold); Lv 16 ‘from all your sins shall 
ye be c.’; Gn 35? ‘ Put away the strange gods that 
are among you, and be c¢., and change your 
garments’; Ps 51’ ‘purge me with hyssop, and 
I shall be c.’; 5119 ‘Create in me a clean heart.’ 
Next, where the Heb. is δα», that is, ‘clean’ 
because cleansed, ‘bright’ because polished (as a 
p. arrow, Is 493); Ps 73! ‘such as are of ec. heart’; 
Job 114‘I am e. in thine eyes’; cf. Is 52" ‘ be ye 
ὁ. that bear the vessels of the LORD’ (723). Final γ᾽ 
where the Heb. is 2dkhdh or zakhak, ‘be ¢.,’ zak, 
‘c.,’ always in a moral sense, Job 15% ‘What is 
man that he should be ec. ?’; 959 ‘If I wash myself 
with snow water, and make my hands never so ¢.’ ; 
154 ‘the heavens are not ὁ. in his sight’; 33° ‘I 
am ¢., Without transgression’; Pr 16? ‘all the 
ways of a man are ὁ. in his own eyes.’ | 

5. In Ac 18° ‘Your blood be upon your own 
heads; I am c¢.,’ the sense is guiltless, a very rare 
meaning for this word. Skene (1609) says, ‘Gif 
he be made quit, and cleane: all his gudes salbe 
restored to him.’ See under CLEAR. 

J. HASTINGS. 

CLEAR, CLEARNESS.—The orig. meanings of 
these words (from Lat. eclarus) are ‘bright,’ 
‘brilliant,’ ‘manifest,’ ‘famous.’ But the Eng. 


words early adopted the moral sense of ‘pure,’ 


‘ ouiltless,’ partly through the natural association 
of these ideas, and partly through confusion with 
the native words clean, cleanness. 1. Of the orig. 
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meanings, we find in AV (in add. to the mod. sense 
of ‘manifest’) (a) Brightness, 2 8S 234 ‘ By c. shining 
after rain’; Am 89 “1 will darken the earth in the 
ce. day’; Zec 14° ‘ the light shall not bec.’ (RV ‘with 
brightness’); Is 184 ‘like a 6. heat upon herbs’ 
(ns, RV ‘like c. heat in sunshine’); Rev 22! ἐς, 
as crystal’ (λαμπρός, RV ‘bright’); 214 ‘ec. as 
crystal (κρυσταλλίξων) : so with ‘clearness,’ Ex 241° 
‘as it were the body of heaven in his ec.’ (RV ‘the 
very heaven for c.’); 2 Ks 251 ‘let the blind man 
come into the sight of my ec.’ (RV ‘glory’); (ὁ) 
Brilliance, Job 117 ‘thine age (RV ‘thy hfe’) 
shall be clearer than the noonday’ (op, Vm 
‘arise above’). Cf. Wyclif’s tr. of Wis 0158 ‘ Wisdom 
is cler’ (λαμπρός, AV ‘glorious,’ RV ‘ radiant’). 
A thing is bright often because it is unspotted, 
whence the transition is easy to moral spotlessness. 
We see the transition taking place in Ca 67° “ fair 
as the moon, c. as the sun’ (13); and Rev 2118 ‘the 
city was pure gold, like unto ὁ. glass’ (καθαρός, 
RV ‘pure’). 2, Purity, innocence, Ps 514 ‘that 
thou mightest be... 6. when thou judgest’ (331); 
Gn 24° 41% “thou shalt be 6. from my oath’ (473) ; 
Sus 1 amc. from the blood of this woman’ 
(ἀθῶος) ; 2 Co 74 “γα have approved yourselves to 
be c. in this matter’ (ayvés). In this sense only is 
the verb used, Ex 34? ‘that will by no means ec.’ 
[the guiltyJ=Nu 1418; Gn 4416 ‘how shall we c. 
ourselves?’ (pzpsa) ; 2 Co 74 ‘ what clearing of your- 
selves’ (ἀπολογία). And in this sense there is a 
solitary instance of the use of ‘clearly,’ Job 33° 
‘my lips shall utter knowledge ο.᾽ (1932, RV ‘speak 
sincerely’), with which cf. Tillotson (1694), ‘ Deal 
clearly and impartially with yourselves.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

CLEAVE, CLEFT, CLIFF, CLIFT.—There are 
two verbs ‘to cleave’ distinct in origin and mean- 
ing. (1) Cleave, to spht asunder, clave, cloven. 
(2) Cleave, to adhere, cling, cleaved, elcaved. But 
the one has affected the other so as to cause some 
confusion. Thus c.=to spht, has also a past ptep. 
cleft, Mic 14 ‘the valleys shall be cleft’; and c.= 
to stick, has the quite irregular past tense clave, 
more common in AV than any other form of either 
verb. Clift, meaning a fissure or crevice, is a word 
of distinct origin from either verb. It occurs in 
AV Ex 33” 1 will put thee in a clift of the rock’; 
and Is 57° ‘under the clifts of the rocks.’ In other 
places where it occurs in inod. edd. of AV it is 
spelt cleft (and RV so spells it in these passages) 
through confusion with the verb cleave, ‘ to split.’ 
Thus Ca 214, Jer 4916, Ob 3, Is 231 (RV ‘ caverns’), 
Am 6". In Dt 145‘ Every beast that parteth the 
hoof, and cleaveth the cleft into two claws’ (lit. 
‘cleaveth the cleft of the two hoofs’), the word 
‘cleft’ no doubt means the division of the hoof, 
but it is formed directly from ‘cleave’ in imitation 
of the Heb. (cf. Lv 11° ane yow ypt’), the division 
or toe of the hoof being properly represented by 
‘claws.’ This word ‘clift’? has been further con- 
fused with cliff, a steep face of rock; whence in 
Job 805 it is spelt ‘cliff’ in mod. edd. of AV (1611 
‘clifts,” RV ‘clefts’). The word ‘cliff’ itself 
occurs once, 2 Ch 2016 ‘they come up by the e. of 
Ziz (nbyn, RV ‘ascent’). J. HASTINGS. 


CLEMENT (Κλήμης), a fellow-labourer with St. 
Paul at Philippi (Ph 4°), It was commonly held 
in the early Church that this C. is to be identified 
with Clemens Romanus, one of the first bishops 
of Rome, who wrote the well-known Epistic to 
the Church of Corinth (cf. Orig. In Joan. i. 29; 
Eus. HE iii. 4). But, though in the absence of 
fuller information it is impossible to say for cer- 
tain, there are serious difficulties both as to place 
and time in accepting this view. Thus we hear of 
St. Paul’s fellow-labourer in connexion only with 


Philippi, while the other C. is associated with 
VOL. I.—29 


Rome. Nor is it likely that the former can have 
lived till A.D. 110, that is, about 50 years after the 
date of the Philippian Epistle, and before which 
date we cannot well place the death of the Rom. 
bishop. Again, as proving the commonness of 
the name, it has been pointed out that Tacitus 
alone mentions five Clements (Ann. 1. 23, ii. 39, 
xv. 73; Hist. i. 86, iv. 68). (See Lightfoot on 
Ph 43, and detached note p. 166; and the same 
writer’s St. Clement of Rome.) G. MILLIGAN. 


CLEOPAS (Kyedéras).—Only Lk 24'°; whether to 
be identified with Clopas of Jn 1955 and Alphzeus 
of Mt 10° ete., see ALPHZUS and BRETHREN OF 
THE LORD. 


CLEOPATRA (Κλεοπάτρα, ‘sprung from a famous 
father’).— A female name of great antiquity 
(Apollod. 11. 1.5; Jd. ix. 556), and very common in 
the families of the Ptolemies and Seleucide. 

4. A daughter of Antiochus the Great. In 
B.C. 193 she was married to Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
with the taxes of Ceele-Syria and Pal. as her 
dowry (Jerome ad Dan. 11°"; Jos. Ant. xi. iv. 1; 
App. syr. 5; Liv. xxxvu. 3; Polyb. xxviii. 17). 
After her husband’s death she ruled with vigour as 
regent for her son until her own death, in B.c. 178. 

2. A daughter of Cleopatra and Ptolemy Epi- 

hanes. She married in B.c. 173 her own brother 

tolemy Philometor (Ad. Est 11), and afterwards 
her second brother Ptolemy Physcon (Liv. xlv. 18; 
Limit. 59; Justin, xxxviil. 8). She greatly favoured 
the Jews in Egypt (Jos. c. Apion. 11. δ), and en- 
couraged Onias IV. in the erection of the temple 
at Leontopolis (Jos. Ané. XIII. 111. 2). 

3. A daughter of Cleopatra and Ptolemy Philo- 
metor. In B.C. 150 she was given in marriage by 
her father to Alexander Balas (1 Mac 10°75; Jos. 
Ant. XIII. iv. 1) When Balas was driven into 
Arabia she became (B.c. 146) at her father’s 
bidding the wife of his rival, Demetrius Nikator 
(1 Mac 11"; Jos. Ant. XIII. iv. 7; Liv. Zpit. 52). 
Whilst Demetrius was detained in captivity 
amongst the Parthians, she married (B.c. 140) his 
brother, Antiochus Sidetes (Jos. Ant. XIII. vii. 1). 
Sidetes died in B.c. 128; but when Demetrius, 
after his restoration, sought help from Cleopatra, 
she refused to see him, and possibly instigated his 
murder (Jos. Ané¢. XIII. ix. 3; Justin, xxxix. 1; 
App. Syr. 68; Liv. £pit. 60). Her son, Antiochus 
Grypus, became king through her influence; but, 
being detected in treason, she was compelled to 
take poison in B.C. 120 (Justin, xxxix. 2). 

4, native of Jerus., and wife of Herod the 
Great (Jos. Ant. XVII. 1. 3). She was the mother of 
Philip, tetrarch of Iturzea (Lk 3%). 

Rs VW. Moss: 

CLOKE, so in both AV and RV instead of mod. 
cloak (Syn mé'il, aypy simlah, ete. 3 ἱμάτιον, στολή, 
ete., Arab. jubbeh, abda’, ete.).—The cloke was 
the ordinary upper garment worn over the coat 
(héthéneth). ‘The two oceur together in Mt δ, Lk 
6%. The prominent meanings in these different 
terms are those of spaciousness, length, ornament, 
envelopment. Ilence they are used to represent 
clothing in general, and translated ‘apparel,’ 
‘garment,’ ‘raiment,’ ‘vesture,’ and metaphori- 
cally as the cloke of zeal (Is 59!) or the robe of 
righteousness (Is 6110), In size and material it 
varied according to age and sex, the class and 
occupation of the wearer: as shepherd, tradesman, 
priest, prince. In shape it might be sewn up to 
have the surplice form of the robe of the ephod (Ex 
9923), or be worn loose and open, like a Geneva 
gown or Spanish cloak. It was the ‘ garment’ not 
to be kept as a forfeited pledge (Ex 22°%, Dt 24), 
the ‘garment’ of Joseph in Potiphar’s house (Gn 
3912), It is the equivalent of ‘mantle,’ ‘robe,’ ar 
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the robe that Jonathan gave to David (1 S 18%), 
Saul’s cut robe (1 8S 244), Samuel’s robe (1 S 28"), 
the ‘ best robe’ of the parable (Lk 15”). The cloke 
of 2 Ti 418 (φελόνης) may have been a light mantle 
like a cashmere dust-cloak, in which the books and 
parchments were wrapped. The use of cloke in 
1 Th 2° (πρόφασι5), 1 P 25 (ἐπικάλυμμα) is general for 
covering, excuse. See DRESS, under mé Vz. 
G. M. MACKIE. 

CLOPAS (AV Cleophas) is named only in Jn 
19° Λαριὰμ ἡ τοῦ Κλωπᾶ. As to his identity see 
ALPHUS and BRETHREN OF THE LORD. 


CLOSE in the sense of secret occurs Lk 986 ‘they 
kept it c., and told no man’ (ἐσίγησαν, RV ‘they 
held their peace’). Cf. Pref. to 1611, ‘How shall 
they understand that which is kept close in an 
unknown tongue?’ The ‘close places’ of 2 8 22% 
= Ps 18” are castles or holds, places shut in with 
high walls, and so deemed safe. Cf. More (1529), 
‘al close religious houses.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CLOSET (from Lat. clauderc, through Fr. closet, 
dim. of clos, ‘an cnclosed space’).—Any private 
apartment, as Shaks. Jul. Ces. I. il. 134— 


‘But here’s a parchment with the seal of Casar ; 
I found it in his closet, ’tis his will ;’ 


Hamlet, i. i. 77— 
‘As I was sewing in my closet.’ 


The king’s private secretary was called ‘clerk of 
the closet.’ Closet occurs J] 916 (man fr. nan ‘to 
cover,’ prob. of the bridal tent, used also of the bride- 
groom’s c., Ps 195); Mt 68, Lk 12? (RV ‘inner 
chamber.’ Gr. ταμεῖον, properly ‘a storeroom,’ as in 
Lk 12": ‘store-chambers,’ says Plummer in Joc., 
‘are commonly tnner-chambers, secret rooms, esp. 
in the East, where outer walls are so easily dug 
through’). See Houss. J. HASTINGS. 


CLOTH, CLOTHING.—See Dress. 


CLOTHED UPON in 2 Co 5*4 has been chosen 
to express the force of the ἐπί in ἐπενδύομαι (only 
here in NT), to put on something in addition to 
what is already on. In Jn 217 Peter ‘girt his coat 
(ἐπενδύτη) about him,’ without which he was 
‘naked,’ that is, had on only the light under- 
garment, perhaps only the loin cloth. See Dress. 

J. HASTINGS. 

CLOUD (j3y ‘dndn ; vépos).—Much of the precious 
and beautiful thought of the Bible is written on 
the clouds, and in the sky of Syria this writing of 
religious symbolism and moral teaching is as read- 
able to-day as the inscriptions engraved on Assyrian 
brick or Egyptian granite. Though the Hebrews 
had various names for clouds, it is probable that 
their knowledge of the weather, like that of the 
modern Syrians, was confined to such general and 
obvious points as the direction of the wind and the 
deeper flame of the evening sky. This indifference 
is partly due to the uniformity of the climate, with 
its recognized season of rainfall from Oct. to April, 
and of sunshine from May to Sept. Forecasting 
the changes of the weather would also be difficult 
on account of their suddenness in that narrow 
land of mountains and valleys, with a desert on 
cne side and the sea on the other. Except to the 
fishermen of Galilee, and the husbandmen at the 
time of sowing, the interpretation of the signs of 
the sky was a matter of smallimportance. Further, 
the Moslems, who generally preserve most of the 
ancient piety of the land, disapprove of criticising 
the weather, as savouring of irreverence. Any 
pointed reference to the weather or inquiry about 
it usually finds a Syrian surprised and unprepared 
for comment, as it is a matter out of the usual 
round of his salutations. 


Such attention to the clouds is in fact not held 
in high repute: as the Arab proverb says, ‘The 
man who will not work becomes an astrologer.’ 

I. CLOUDS AS AN INDICATION OF RAIN.—1. ‘4 
cloud rising in the West’ (Lk 125).—The rainy 
quarters are W. and 8.W. Hence Gehazi was 
told (1 KX 18%) to look toward the sea for the first 
sign of rain. He saw what is still often seen at 
the end of Sept., when the dry summer season is 
about to end in the early rain, namely, a small 
cloud of cool ashy-grey colour rising over the 
glittering horizon. It is the first token that a 
strong steady 8.W. wind has set in, and will carry 
everything before it. In a few hours the sky 
becomes a course of swiftly moving black clouds, 
which congregate im dense masses on the mount- 
ains, and before long the storm breaks with a 
grand prelude of thunder peals and _ incessant 
ilashes of lightning. 2. ‘ Clouds of the latter rain’ 
(Pr 16!5).—Such is the king’s favour. This refers to 
the light showers in March and April. These do not 
affect the deep roots of the fruit trees, which depend 
on the more continuous winter rains, but they re- 
fresh the ripening fields of barley and wheat, delay- 
ing the harvest, and causing the ears to mature into 
a heavier crop in May and June. 3. ‘ Clouds of dew 
in the heat of harvest’ (Is 184). — The season is 
here the autumn harvest of fruits, when unusual 
moisture in the sky, or a wandering shower, is an 
unwelcome phenomenon, causing withering heat in 
the vineyards and feverish symptoms among the 
people (see, however, Del. ad loc.). 4. ‘Heat by the 
shadow of a cloud’ (Is 25°).—This is most likely an 
allusion to the prostrating wind from the Syrian 
desert, S. and 8.E., which covers the sky with hot 
sand-clouds (Sirocco, from Arab. shirk, East). It 
is this that gives the ‘sky of brass’ (Dt 28°), and 
the ‘cloud without water’ (Jude ν. 3). 

II. CLOUDS AS A SYMBOL OF THE TRANSITORY. 
—It is a common phenonienon of the Syrian sky to 
see a cloud, borne eastward by the sea-breeze, 
suddenly and mysteriously dissolve as it encounters 
the hot dry air of the inland district. The cloud 
is something that melts and leaves no vestige of 
its existence. The artistic appreciation of land- 
scape did not exist in ancient times: the thought 
had not been expressed that the floating clouds 
can lend their state and grace of motion to those 
who live in communion with them. The eye was 
occupied with moral issues. Thus the cloud 
becomes a text on life’s brevity (Job 7°). Such was 
prosperity (Job 30%). In the same way, it repre- 
sents the deep reality of forgiveness (Is 44*). 
Such evanescence is the special peculiarity of the 
morning cloud, which appears at sunrise in the 
valleys and melts away an hour afterwards. It 
was the moral emblem and historical epitome of 
Ephraim and Judah (Hos 6%). Its companions 
were the chaff of the threshing-floor and the smoke 
of the chimney (Hos 13°). 

Ill. Cuoups As A CoverinG. — In this con- 
nexion the meaning passes from the screening of 
the sun’s rays (Ezk 32’), to imply shadow, obscurity, 
and oblivion. Job prays that a cloud may rest 
upon the day of his birth (Job 3°). Again (Job 38?) 
we have the majestic metaphor of the cloud as the 
swaddling-clothes of the new-born world. The 
union of power and humility in the king, ‘ when 
mercy seasons justice,’ is hkened to the bright 
benediction of a morning without clouds in spring: 
time (28 23%), 

IV. CLOUDS AS THE DWELLING-PLACE OF THE 
ETERNAL.—The highest stratum of cloud-imagery 
was reached when, in addition to what was merely 
high and wonderful and mysterious in nature, 
clouds came to be recognized as a means of revela- 
tion the vesture of the divine presence, and the 
vehicle of the divine purpose. ‘The bow in the 
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cloud’ (Gn 915) was so far in the line of the old 
astrology, which saw a divine meaning in the 
heavens. The cloud (dnd) seems here to mean 
the whole cirele of the sky: hence méénén, sooth- 
sayer; ef. Arab. faldk ‘sky,’ falaki ‘astrologer.’ 
Throughout the Bible the cloud often appears as the 
indication and emblem of God’s presence, power, and 
protection. He keeps the rain-clouds suspended (Job 
268). THe numbers, balances, commands them, and 
has a purpose in their mysterious spreadings and 
motions (Job 36% 3716 3837, Ps 7833. The cloud of 
His presence settled upon the mount, and left there 
the light of His commandments. In this forn 
His presence crowned the preparations of the 
sanctuary, rested upon it when it rested, led its 
marches in the wilderness, and reappeared in the 
completed temple (Ex 137 40%, 1 K 8:0, Clouds 
are the chariot of God (Ps 104°, Is 19', Ezk 104), 
and the dust of His feet (Nah 1%). The same 
emblem of intercepted light, partial knowledge, and 
hidden glory appears in NT, where a cloud closes 
the story of the Incarnation (Ac 19), and clouds are 
the lieralds of the Seeond Advent (Rev 1"). See 
also PILLAR. G. M. MACKIE. 


CLOUT.—As subst. Jer 38": !2 ‘So Ebed-melech 
took thenee old cast clouts and old rotten rags, 
and... said unto Jeremiah, Put now these old 
cast clouts and rotten rags under thine armholes 
under the cords.’ As vb. Jos 9° ‘old shoes and 
clouted upon their feet’ (Amer. RV ‘ patched’). 
Cf. Shaks. 2 Henry VJ. 1v. ii. 195— 


‘Spare none but such as go in clouted shoon ;’ 


and Latimer, Serm. p. 110, ‘Paul yea, and Pcter 
too, had more skill in mending an old net, and in 
clouting an old tent, than to teach lawyers what 
diligenee they should use in the expedition of 
matters.’ The word is Celtic, and came in early, 
but Wyclif, in Jos 9°, has ‘sowid with patchis.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

CLUB (Job 41% RV).—The ‘club’ was a common 
weapon among shepherds. See HAND-STAVES and 
also under DART (Heb. shebhet). 

The rod, sceptre, or elub of iron (shebhet 
barzel, Ps 2°) was carried by kings, as scen in the 
Assyr. reliefs in the Kouyunjik Gallery, B.M., 
esp. the figure of Assur-nazir-pal. Cf. Is 10° ‘Ho 
Assyrian, the rod (shebhet) of mine anger.’ 

W. E. BARNEs. 

CNIDUS (Κνίδος), a eity of Caria, a Dorian 
colony, was situated at the extremity of a narrow 
peninsula which juts far out towards the W. into 
the A°gcan Sea. In this situation it was the 
dividing point between the western and southern 
coast of Asia Minor. Ifence a coasting voyage 
westward along the southern coast of Asia Minor 
came to an end off C.; and from thence the ship 
had to begin a new period and method in its course 
towards Rome (Ae 27’). The city was situated 
partly on the peninsula, partly on a small island 
off the peninsula on its south side; the island 
was connected with the mainland by a causeway 
in ancient times, and is now joined to it by a sandy 
isthmus. There were two excellent harbours at 
C., one of which could be closed by a chain. Like 
Chios (which sec), C. had the rank of a free city. 
It contained Jewish inhabitants as early as the 
2nd cent. (1 Mac 15% 3 566 CARIA, DELOS). 


; LITEraTuRE.—Newton, Iist. of Discov. at MHalicarnassus, 
Cnidus, etc., and Travels and Discov. in the Levant, supersedes 
wll older descriptions. W. M. Ramsay. 


COAL (nbqa, one, πϑυη, wr, WN; ἄνθραξ, ἀνθρακιά). 
—The variety, esp. in OT’, of the words rendered 
‘coal’ in AV makes it advisable to consider them 
Beparatcly, first of all. Του philological details the 
lexicons inust be consulted. 


1. Gaheleth (LAX uniformly ἄνθραξ, Vulg. pruna, 
carbo, scintilla) is the most frequently used, oeeur- 
ring seventeen times. It designates glowing fuel, 
live embers, and is sometimes found in the full 
expressions ‘coals of fire,’ or ‘ burning coals of fire.’ 
Its special meaning is well seen in Pr 267! (RV 
embers), where it evidently denotes burning, as 
contrasted with fresh unburnt fuel (see Peham 
below). In Pr 6%, Is 4419 4714, Ezk 24 10 is used 
of a fire in reference to such ordinary effects as 
burning, baking, warming, boiling. In 2 8 147 it 
describes figuratively the life of a family as 
embodied in the last surviving member of its line 
(Vulg. scintdla). In 28 229. 18 and the parallel Ps 
18% 2, and also in Ezk 1135 10? ‘coals of fire’ are 
assoeiated with the manifestation of God, the 
reference being to lightning, or to the elemental 
fires from which lightning is supposed to proceed. 
Gaheleth oecurs in Job 41?! in a metaphor (sunilar 
to that in Ps 18 above) descriptive of the fiery 
breath of leviathan. In Ps 120* we find ‘coals of 
broom’ (9045, genista monosperma, not JUNIPER, 
which see) used to denote either the punishment of 
the false tongue’s speeeh, or its devouring character, 
the embers of the plant in question being known 
to retain their heat for a specially long time. In 
Ps 140 ‘ coals of fire’ form one of the punishments 
of the wieked, as also in the famous figure of 
retribution by kindness in Pr 2532, repeated in NT 
Ro 105 

2. Peham(LXX ἐσχάρα, ἄνθραξ; Vulg. carbo, pruna) 
oecurs three, perhaps four, times. In the passage 
referred to above (Pr 267!) it clearly means unburnt 
eoals put on live embers. In Is 44!" 54!°, however, 
the reference is to the live coals used in smiths’ 
work. In Ps 11°, if the conjectural reading *en9 
(for Ὁ᾽Π5) be correct, we have‘ coals of fire’ (so 
AV) rained on the wicked, along with brimstone, 
instead of the less congruous ‘snares, fire,’ ete. 

3. Lizpah is found twice, in the phrases ‘a cake 
baken on the coals’ (1 K 19%), and‘aliveeoal... 
from off the altar’ (Is 6%). It is probable that in 
both cases the word means a hot stone (τὰ), In 
the latter, LX-X has ἄνθραξ and Vulg. calculus, while 
in the former bothVSS are less literal (LAX ἐγκρυφίας 
ὀλυρείτης, Vulg. subcinericius panis), with a general 
allusion to the process of BAKING (which see). 

4. Itesheph is twice rendered ‘coal’ in AV, Ca 8“ 
(LXX περίπτερον, Vulg. lampas, RV ‘ flash’), Hab 85 
(LXX omits the subject in clause 6, Vulg. diabolus, 
AVm ‘burning diseases,’ RV ‘fiery bolts’). The 
word occurs elsewhere in OT (Dt 324, Job 5’, Ps 
76° 78%), and means ‘a pointed, darting flame.’ In 
Dt and Hab it seems to denote ‘the fiery bolts by 
which J” was imagined to produce pestilence or 
fever’ (Driver). In connexion with this it is 
suggestive that Reshcph appears to have been the 
naine of a Pheen. fire-god. He is referred to as an 
Asiatic deity in inscriptions found in Egypt and 
elsewhere, particularly in certain bilingual (Gr. 
and Phoon.) ones in Cyprus, where he is identified 
with Apollo. (For this point see the note in Driver, 
Deut. pp. 367, 368, and the authorities there given.) 

5. Shchor is tr. “6081 in La 45. The literal 
meaning of the word is ‘ blaekness’ (RVm). 

6. ἄνθραξ (tr. Scarbuncle’ To 13", Sir 32°) means 
‘coal’ in Sir 8190 (ἄνθρακας ἁμαρτωλοῦ), Ro 125 (from 
Pr 257), ἀνθρακιά is found in Sir 11, 4 Mac 9”, 
Jn 18}8 219, 

‘Coal’ therefore is, strietly speaking, a correct 
rendering only of gahelcth and peham and their 
Gr. equivalents. Gaheleth may denote the glowing 
embers of any kind of fuel (wood, bones, ete., Eizk 
241), but by it and pckam, apart from their poetie 
and figurative use, we are generally to understand 
charcoal, whieh is a comiou article of fuel in the 
K., and in the preparation of which the forests of 
Pal., as well as those of other districts, are rapidly 
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disappearing. The subject of fuel will be more 
fully dealt with under FIRE. 

True mineral coal has not been found in Pal. 
proper, where the geological formation as a whole 
isrecent. The rocks of the carboniferous period, if 
they exist, are not near the surface. Two strata 
of this age, however, have been recognized. They 
are those known as the Desert Sandstone and the 
Wady Nasb limestone, but they are not accom- 
pau by any coal. Coal of an inferior quality 
1as been found at Sidon, and coal-mining was also 
carried on for a time in Lebanon, but was abandoned 
after some 12,000 tons had been extracted (Conder, 
Tent Work in Pal. ii. 326. For the geology of Pal. 
see Hull, Survey of W. Pal. and the literature there 
mentioned, pp. 5, 6). JAMES PATRICK. 


COAST (Lat. costa, rib, side) is now confined to 
the sea-shore, but formerly was used of the side of 
any person, place, or thing, and in AV is freq. 
used for the border or neighbourhood of any place, 
inland or other. Thus Mt 216 ‘Herod . sent 
forth, and slew all the children that were in Beth- 
lehem, and in all the coasts thereof.’ 


‘It would be unreasonable,’ says Lightfoot (On a Fresh Re- 
vision2, p. 194), ‘to expect the English reader to understand 
that when St. Paul passes ‘‘through the upper coasts” (re 
ἀνωτερικὰ μέρη) On his way to Ephesus (Ac 191), he does in fact 
traverse the high land which lies in the tmtertor of Asia Minor. 
Again, in the gospels, when he reads of our Lord visiting ‘‘ the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon” (Mt 1521, Mk 731), he naturally thinks 
of the sea-board, knowing these to be maritime cities, whereas 
the word in one passage stands for μέρη “‘ parts,” and in the 
Other for eps “borders,” and the circumstances suggest rather 
the eastern than the western frontier of the region. And per- 
haps also his notions of the geography of Pal. may be utterly 
confused by reading that Capernaum is situated ‘‘ upon the sea- 


coast” (Mt 413),’ J. HASTINGS. 


COAT (nina kéthéneth, χιτών), made of cotton, 
linen, fine wool, and probably silk. The garment 
of home-life and ordinary work, worn under the 
cloak and over the undershirt, or sheet (}'19), and 
sometimes instead of it, drawn tightly round the 
waist by belt or girdle, in shape like a dressing- 
gown or cassock (see DRESS, under kéthéneth). It 
is the coat of Joseph (Gn 37%), of the priests (Ex 
284, Lv 81%), of women’s dress (Ca 53), of Christ (Jn 
1953), of the disciples (Mt 5%, Lk 6). Coat is 
translated ‘garment’ in 2 § 13! Ezr 28 Neh 
7”, Jude 33 ; ‘clothes’ in Mk 14%; ‘robe’ in Is 2271, 
The coat of 1 Καὶ 939, the annual present to Samuel, 
was a woollen cloak (mé‘%l); that of Jn 217, fisher’s c. 
(ἐπενδύτης), would be a large cloak for covering in 
public and protection at night, the fisherman 
merely wearing a large apron or waist-cloth when 
busy with the net. The coat of Dn 31, RV hosen 
(9220, Arab. sirw@l), was the skirt-trousers of 
Persian costume. 

Coat of Mail.—See BRIGANDINE and BREAST- 
PLATE. G. M. MACKIE. 


COCK (ἀλέκτωρ, alector, gallus).—The domestic 
fowl may be the bird mentioned 1 K 4%, o-=13 bar- 
burim, and translated in AV and RV fatted fowls. 
It is not unlikely that Solomon, who had com- 
merce with the far E., and imported peacocks and 
apes from Ophir (1 K 1033), might have brought barn- 
yard fowls from the same direction. The original 
stock of these fowls is usually supposed to be indigen- 
ous in farther India and China. Gallus giganteus, 
of Malacea, seems to be the feral state of some of 
the larger tame breeds, and G. bankiva, of Java, 
which is regarded by many as specifically the same 
as α΄. ferrugineus, the gungle fowl, is supposed to 
be the parent of our ordinary poultry. In India, 
poultry have been domesticated from the earliest 
times. But no representation of them is found 
onthe Egyptian monuments. Pindar mentions the 
cock, and Homer names a man ᾿Αλέκτωρ, the word 


for a cock. Aristophanes calls it a Persian bird. 
It may have been introduced into Pal. before it came 
to Greece. Nevertheless, unless in this doubtful 
passage, it is not mentioned in OT. Commen- 
tators have tried various other renderings of 
barburim, as swans, guinea fowls, geese, capons, 
and fatied fish. But these are pure conjectures. 

The Romans were very much given to raising 
fowls, both for food and for cock-fighting. The 
Mishna states that cocks were not allowed in 
Jerus., for fear of polluting the holy things. 
But there is rabbinic evidence that the Jews kept 
fowls. The Romans and other foreigners also kept 
them. 

The cock is mentioned in NT in connexion with 
Peter’s denial of Christ (Mt 26%+™ ete.). Cock- 
crowing (Mk 13%) refers to the habit of crowing 
before the dawn. This is the second cock-crowing 
(Mk 14%), the first being at midnight, but less 
certain or less heard than the second. Hence the 
other evangelists speak of the crowing of the cock 
without specifying that it was to be a second one 
(Mt 26%, Lk 22%, Jn 13°). Ingpointvor fact 
cocks crow somewhat irregularly at intervals in 
the night. The hen is alluded to (Lk 13%4) with 
reference to her motherly care of her brood, with 
which the Saviour compares his solicitude for 
Jerusalem. G. E. Post. 


COCKATRICE.—See SERPENT. 


COCK-CROWING (ἀλεκτοροφωνία, Mk 13%),.—See 
Cock, TIME. 


COCKER.—ASir 30° ‘C. thy child, and he shall 
make thee afraid,’ that is ‘pamper’ (Gr. τιθηνέω, 
nurse, suckle). Cf. Shaks. King John V. i. 70— 

‘Shall a heardless boy, 
A cocker’d silken wanton, brave our fields?’ 
and Hull (1611) ‘No creatures more cocker their 
young than the Asse and the Ape.’ The word is 
not found earlier than the 15th cent. Its origin is 
obseure. J. HASTINGS. 


COCKLE (avxy bo’shah, βάτος, spina).—The last 
word of the second member of a parallelism (Job 
31°), ‘instead of wheat let thistles grow, and instead 
of barley, cockle.’ The signification of the parallel 
word mh héah is general, brier or bramble. ‘There- 
fore this word should be general. And as the first 
is harmful, the second should be the same. The 
root of the word is wxa=‘stink,’ hence the 
marginal renderings, AV stinking weeds, RV 
noisome wecds, suit the case well. There is no 
want of such in the Holy Land. There are a 
number of ill-smelling goose weeds, Solanum nig- 
rum, L., Datura Stramonium, L. (the stenk-weed par 
excellence), D. Metel, L., and several fetid arums, 
and henbane, and mandrake. Neglected fields are 
overrun by the host of thorny and unsavoury weeds 
which afHlict the farmer in all parts of Pal. and 
Syria. Some have thought that bo’sh@h means 
ergot or smut or bunt, and others tares. There is, 
however, no ground for this. 

A word from the same root, ον bedshim 
(Is 5%4), is tr. in AV and RV wild grapes. 
The context and the etymology are against this 
rendering. The terrible judgment pronounced 
against thevineyard (vv.®°) might seem unjust if the 
preguet were simply inferior. The contrast must 

e as sharp as in v.7—between judgment and 
oppression, between righteousness and the cry of 
the oppressed. Weshould therefore look for some 
ill-smelling fruit, having some resemblance to a 
grape, and occurring in vineyards. Such plants 
are Solanum nigrum, 1,.., and its congeners S. 
miniatum, Berb., and S. villosum, Lam., called in 
Arab. ‘inab-edh-dhib, wolf’s grapes.. They are of 
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& heavy narcotic odour, and poisonous, and grow 
commonly in the vineyards. Celsius supposes 
aconite; but the latter is not found southof Amanus, 
and hence would not be known to the readers of 
Isaiah. [ is perhaps better to regard béishim as 
stinking fruits in general, and bo’shdh as stinking 
weeds. G. E. Post. 


CODEX.—See &, A, LB, C, D; also TEext, 


CLE-SYRIA (Κοίλη Συρία, ‘hollow Syria’) was 
the name given under the Seleucids to the valley 
between the Lebanons (Polyb. i. 3; Dionysius, 
Perieg. 899, 900), and this restricted meaning is 
retained in 1 Es 4%, The same restriction appears 
in Am 1°, where, however, ‘the valley of Aven’ 
(which see) cannot be certainly identified with 
Cele-Syria. ‘The valley of Lebanon’ (Jos 11” 
12") denotes the same district. Strabo (xvi. 2) 
confines the term to this valley in describing the 
boundaries of the separate parts of Syria; but he 
also uses it more widely as covering the whole of 
pyaTows or ‘Syria of Damascus.’ Theophrastus, 
too (Hist. plant. ii. 6. 2; see also ii. 6. 8), extends 
the name to the valley of the Lower Jordan, and 
in 11. 6. 5 to the neighbourhood of the Red Sea. 
Under the later Seleucide it almost loses geogr. 
limitations altogether, and becomes a convenient 
name for a political division of the empire, the 
central valley always being included, but the 
boundaries being extended or contracted with 
every change in the relative influence of the local 
governors. For some time Pheenicia and Cele- 
Syria include between them the whole of the 
southern part of the Seleucid kingdom, and the 
latter term covers the entire district E. and S. of 
Lebanon. The term is so used in 1 Es 2!7- 24. 27 §29 
71 8°7, 2 Mac 3° 44 85 10"; and the relation between 
the two provinces is so close that a single governor 
generally suffices for both. In 1 Mac 10 the 
settlement of Jewish affairs is entrusted almost as 
a matter of course to the governor of Cele-Syria, 
and in 2 Mac 38:9 Jerus. is expressly represented 
as within that province. In later times Jos. (Ané. 
XIV, iv. 5) wrote of the province as stretching from 
the Euphrates to Egypt; and within it were the 
Phil. coast towns of Raphia (Jos. Wars, Iv. xi. 5; 
Polyb. v. 80) and Joppa (Diodor. xix. 59). But he 
generally confines the term to the districts E. of the 
Jordan, including Moab and Ammon (Ant. I. xi. 5; 
Ptol. v. 15), and admitting Seythopolis (Bethshan) 
because of its connexion with the Decapolis (Ant. 
XIII. xiii. 2). He mentions also specifically Gadara 
(Ant. XIII. xiii. 3) as in the province, whilst the 
evidence of coins places within it also the neigh- 
bouring towns of Abila and Philadelphia (Rabbah) ; 
and Stephen of Byzantium adds Dium, Gerasa, 
and Philoteria (Polyb. v. 70). Strictly, therefore, 
the term does not cover Judzea and Samaria, but 
was made to do so when it was wished to assert or 
enforce Syrian claims to those districts. In Jos. 
Ant. XII. iv. 1-4, in the time of Ptolemy Euergetes, 
the fiscal system and prob. the entire adminis- 
tration of C. are distinct from those of Judwa and 
Samaria. In the civil wars between the sons of 
Antiochus Grypus (B.C. 95-83), C., with Damascus 
ΤΗΝ as its capital, was the name of a trans- 

ordanic kingdom, separate from that of Syria 

roper. In B.C. 47 Herod was appointed by Sextus 

esar (Jos. Ant. XIV. ix. 5; Wars, I. x. 8), and 

again by Cassius in B.C. 43 (Jos. Ant. XIV. xi. 4; 

Wars, I. xi. 4), military governor of C.; but on 

neither of these occasions did his appointment 

carry the exercise of any authority within Judea. 
R. W. Moss. 

COFFER occurs only in 1S 6% 11. 16. and the Heb. 
term (19x, LXX θέμα), of which it is the tr*, is also 
found nowhere else. From the fact that in the 
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above passages the word has the article, some have 
inferred that an ’argdz was an appendage to every 
eart (dghdlah), but this is not necessary (Driver, 
Heb. Text of Sam. p. 43 f.). The ’argdz appears te 
have been a small chest which contained (?) the 
golden figures sent by the Philistines as a guilt- 
offering. (Cf., however, the LXX, and see Well- 
hausen and Budde on the text of the passage.) 


J. A. SELBIE. 
COFFIN.—See BURIAL. 


COGITATION (Dn 755, Wis 12, Sir 175).—Not 
the action of thinking, but the thought itself. Cf. 
Hobbes 1628) ‘ Being terrified with the cogitation, 
that not any of those which had been formerly 
sent had ever returned.’ J. HASTINGS. 


COIN.—See MONEY. 


COL-HOZEH (aiirs> ‘seeing all’).—A Judahite 
in time of Nehemiah (Neh 3! 115), 


COLIUS (A Κώλιος, B Kavos), 1 Es 9%,—See 
CALITAS, KELAIAH, 


COLLAR.—1. The collars of Jg 8 (nipn3) are 
golden ear-drops, RV pendants. 2. The ref. in 
Job 30% is to the collar-band (75) of the under- 
garment or coat (kéthéneth). Inv.!" the symptoms 
of high fever are pierced bones and gnawing pains; 
hence in v.® the complaint that his large outer- 
garment or cloak (v335), in which he vainly tried to 
sleep, had become so completely soaked through 
with the fever-sweats that 1t clung around him like 
the collar of his coat. It is frequently assumed 
that the reference is to Job’s emaciated condition, 
which causes his outer garment to cling to him 
like the neck of the close-fitting inner tunic. 
Davidson suggests that the idea may be that 
through Job’s writhing under his pains his clothes 
are twisted tightly about him. Dillmann finds a 
reference to the unnatural swelling of Job’s body 
by elephantiasis, till his garment becomes tight 
like a collar. G. M. MACKIE. 


COLLECTION occurs in AV of 2 Ch 24% 9 ag τὰ 
of πο (mas’éth), and in 1Co 16! as tr® of λογία 
(logia, adm’. rey.) [all]. In OT the reference is to 
the tax prescribed in Ex 30!7-1® (P), and RV more 
suitably 15 ‘tax.’ The NT reference is to the 
collection made by St. Paul in the Gentile Churches 
for the poor at Jerusalem. RV retains the word 
and also substitutes ‘collections’ in v.? for AV 
‘vatherings’ (where the same Gr. word occurs in 
the plur. Aoylat). See COMMUNION 3, TRIBUTE- 
MONEY. J. A. SELBIE. 


COLLEGE (7330; LXX 2 K 22 paceva ; 2 Ch 
347% μαασαναί ; Zeph 1° ἀπὸ τῆς δευτέρας ; Vulg. 
in secunda). — This word properly denotes the 
‘second quarter’ of the city; RV ‘the second 
quarter,’ m. ‘Heb. Mishneh’—comp. AVm ‘in 
the second part’; in 2 Ch 3472? AVm. gives also ‘ the 
school.’ From Zeph 115, where the term occurs 
again (AV ‘the second’), it appears that this 
quarter of Jerusalem was not far from the Fish- 
gate, which lay on the north or north-west of the 
city (Neh 3? 12%), It was perhaps first enclosed 
within the walls in the time of Manasseh (2 Ch 
334), Probably the ‘second quarter’ lay to the 
west of the temple-mount, in the hollow between 
this and the northern portion of the western hill, 
the modern Sion. It would thus occupy the upper 
end of the Tyropean Valley (comp. Jos. Ant. XV. 
Xl. 5), 

The Targ. Jonathan on 2 IK 2914 renders by nva 
wipdix, te. ‘house of instruction.’ This Jewish tradi- 
tion is clearly the origin of the rendering ‘ college’ 
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in the AV. Itis doubtless due to the influence of 
the post-biblical Heb. word Alishna, which, mean- 
ing originally ‘repetition,’ devrépwors, came to signify 
the doctrine of the law, and especially the oral 
law. Η. A, WHITE. 


COLLOP.—A collop is a slice of meat, but in 
Job 1557 * he .. maketh collops of fat on his flanks,’ 
it is used in the now obsolete sense (except in 
dialects) of ‘a thick fold of flesh on the body as 
evidence of a well-fed condition.’ Cf. Fuller, 
Worthies, i. 166, ‘Fat folk (whose collops stick to 
their sides) are generally lazy.’ J. HASTINGS. 


COLONY.—Colony (Kodwvia, a literal transcript 
of the well-known Latin designation) occurs in 
NT only at Ac 16!, where it is applied to 
Philippi. The Roman colonies belonged to three 

eriods and classes : (1) those of the earlier republic 

efore 100 B.c.—the burgess and Latin colonies, 
which served as curb-fortresses and influential 
centres of Roman authority in conquered or 
annexed territory; (2) those of the Gracchan 
times — the agrarian colonies, provided as an 
outlet for the starving and clamorous proletariat 
of the capital; and (3) those of the Civil wars 
and the Empire, termed military colonies, intended 
for the reception and settlement of soldiers dis- 
banded at the end of their service or at the close 
of war. While in the former classes the colony 
was initiated by a formal law (lex), and carried 
out by a commission (generally of three), the 
later, or military colony, was established simply 
by the ¢«mperator, in the exercise of his umperium, 
nominating a legate to give effect to his will. To 
this latter class Philippi belonged. It had already 
received (as we learn from Strabo, vii. fr. 41) some- 
thing of this character after the defeat of Brutus 
and Cassius in the adjoining plain in the year 
42 B.c.; but its full organization asa colony was 
the work of Augustus, who, having to provide for 
his soldiers after the battle of Actium (B.c. 31), 
gifted to them (as we learn from Dio Cassius, li. 4) 
cities and lands in Italy which had belonged to 
partisans of Antonius, and transferred most of 
the inhabitants thereby dispossessed to other 
quarters, esp. to Dyrrhachium and Philippi. The 
latter thenceforth bore, in inscriptions and on 
coins, the name Colonia Aug. Jul. Philippi or 
Philippensis. The community thus constituted 
possessed (Dig. 50, tit. 15, sec. 8) the privileged 
position known to jurists as that of the tus Italicum, 
which apparently carried, in addition to the right 
of freedom (lzbertas), and that of exemption from 
ee and tribute (tmmunitas), the right of 

olding the soil in full ownership under the forms 
of Roman law (ex iwre Quiritim). (On the de- 
velopment of the Itoman colonial system, see 
Marquardt, Handd. iv. 427{f., on the military 
colonies, pp. 449-56 ; and on Philippi in particular, 
Mommsen, (11, Ill. i. p. 120.) 

WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

COLOSSA (Kodoscal) was an ancient city of 
Phrygia (very important in early history, dwind- 
ling in the later centuries as Laodicea waxed 
greater), overhanging the river Lycus (a tributary 
of the Meander) on the upper part of its course. 
It was distant only about ten miles from Laodicea 
and thirteen from Hierapolis; and hence the three 
cities formed a single sphere of missionary labour 
for Epaphras, an inhabitant of C. (Col 4123), 
Churches were formed in these three cities at a 
very early period, partly by the work of Epaphras, 
but also through the work of Timothy, who had 
evidently come into personal relations with C. 
(Col 11), and probably of other preachers. In 
Rev 111 314 the single Church of Laodicca must be 
taken as representative of the Churches of the 
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whole Lycus valley. Paul himself had not been 
at Laodicea or at C. (Col 91. C., like Laodicca 
(which see), stood on the most important route of 
commerce and intercourse in the eastern part of 
the Rom. Empire ; it was therefore a place where 
new ideas and new thoughts were always likely to 
be simmering, and the new religion seems to have 
developed there with feverish rapidity, and not in 
a direction that satisfied St. Paul. During his 
first imprisonment in Rome, the report which was 
brought to him by Epaphras of the religious views 
and practices in C. called forth an Epistle, in which 
he rebuked the tendency of the Colossians to stray 
from the straight path under the iniluence partly 
of Judaism (observance of Sabbaths, etc., Col 918. 
circumcision hinted at, 2"), and partly of a species 
of theosophic speculation, which sought to find 
demonic or angelic powers intermediate between 
the supreme unapproachable God and human 
beings,—a kind of speculation springing from an 
attempt to express the ideas of Christianity in the 
terms and forms of the philosophic and religious 
thought current in Phrygia and in Asia generally. 
The Judaic elements in this Colossian development 
of Christianity show that Jewish teachers had 
visited it, and that Jewish religion and thought 
had influenced the population; and from the 

osition of the city such influence is natural, and 

ewish traders had probably settled in it for com- 
mercial purposes (especially trade in the beautiful 
wool of the peculiar colour called Colossinus, per- 
haps dark purple). There is, however, no evidence 
that an actual settlement of Jews at C. as colonists 
by ane of the Seleucid kings ever occurred (as is 
probable or certain at Laodicea, Tarsus, etc., 
which see); for such a settlement was considered 
as a re-foundation, and was usually accompanied 
by change of name. Again, the semi-Gnostic style 
of Colossian speculation revealed to us by the 
Epistle shows that the Lycus valley was the seat 
of some philosophic activity, which had doubtless 
its centre at Laodicea (which see), but extended to 
the other cities. The same kind of speculation 
long clung to the valley, as Theodoret mentions 
in the 5th century; and in the 9th and 10th 
centuries Michael, the leader of the host of angels, 
was worshipped as the great saint of C. (and of its 
later representative Chonz), and a legend was told 
of his appearance to save the city from a great 
inundation. Οὐ. disappeared from history during 
the 7th or 8th cent., being too much exposed 
to the terrible raids of the Saracens; and it was 
succeeded by Chonz (now called Chonas), a fortress 
about three miles farther south, in a lofty situa- 
tion, with an impregnable castle upon the steep 
slope of Mount Cadmus (summit 8013 ft.). In 787 
Bishop Dositheus took his title from C., but had 
his actual home in Chonee (ἐπίσκοπος Κολοσσῶν ἤτοι 
Xwvdv); but in 870 and 879 Samuel was bishop 
(afterwards archbishop) of Chonze, and C. had been 
practically forgotten. 

Colosse is a grecized form of a Phrygian word 
(modified to give an apparent meaning in Greek, as 
if connected with κολοσσός); and the native form was 
inore like Κολασσαί (cf. Abbott on Col 13). Hence the 
ethnic KoXagoaeds occurs in the (not original) title of 
the Epistle, and in several Byzantine lists of bishops. 
ΚΚολοσσηνός is the invariable ethnic on coins. 

LITERATURE.—The exact site of C. was first determined Ὁ 
Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, i. p. 608; Arundel an 
other travellers had previously visited the modern Chonas, 
and believed it to be C. The situation and history of C. and 
Chona are very fully described in Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia, chs. i. and vi., and Ch. in the Rom. Emp. ch. xix. 

W. M. RAMsay. 

COLOSSIANS, EPISTLE TO THE.—This Epistle 
forms one of a closely connected group of three. 
It is linked on the one hand to the little letter 
to Philemon by the group of personal salutations 
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common to the two, and on the other to the Ep. to 
‘the Ephesians’ by a remarkable and intricate 
community of contents, by the fact that the 
two letters are entrusted to the same messenger 
(47, cf. Eph 674), and probably by an express refer- 
ence in the Colossians to the sister Epistle under 
the title of ‘the Ep. from Laodicea’ in 4", 

I. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE.—The various ques- 
tions which have been raised during the present 
cent. with respect to the authorship of this group 
of Epp., and the particular stage in St. Paul’s 
first imprisonment (assuming them to have been 
written by him) to which they may be most suit- 
ably assigned, can be best dealt with in connexion 
with the Ep. to the Ephes. (which see). For the 
present it will be enough to say (1) that the ad- 
mitted differences in language, style, and, to a 
certain extent, in doctrine, between this group of 
Epp. and those of the central period, 1 and 2 Co, 
Gal, Ro, are by no means suflicient to establish a 
diversity of authorship; and (2) that two facts, 
(a) the conversion of Onesimus, who, as far as we 
know, could hardly have had access to St. Paul in 
Cesarea, and (6) the remarkable development in 
the doctrine of the Ecclesia, which marks Eph, 
make it on the whole most probable that the 
whole group was written from Rome shortly before 
the outbreak of the Neronian persecution. 

171, DESTINATION.—The situation of Colossx 
and the chief elements in its population have 
already been described (see CoLossé). It will be 
enough here to notice that whatever may have 
been the proportion of resident Jews in the place, 
St. Paul treats the Church throughout as specific- 
ally a Gentile Church (17). Itis this fact which 
brings them within lis sphere of influence, and 
explains the tone in which he addresscs them. 
The difficult and obscure references in 213 τὸ χειρό- 
γραῴον τοῖς δόγμασιν ὃ ἦν ὑπεναντίον ἡμῖν, and in 28 
to τὰ στοιχεῖα τοῦ κόσμου, both of which must refer 
chiefly, if not exclusively, to the law of Moses, 
are not really inconsistent with this. Language 
of fundamentally the same import occurs in Gal 
33 43, esp. 49 (πτωχὰ στοιχεῖα ols πάλιν ἄνωθεν δου- 
λεῦσαι θέλετε). Before the coming of Christ the 
only way by which a Gentile could enjoy the 
privileges of the covenant people was by accepting 
circumcision and submitting to all the ordinances 
of the law. 

St. Paul’s language in the Epistle leaves no 
doubt that the Church at Colosse had not been 
directly founded by him, and that he was person- 
ally unknown to the bulk of 1059 members, though 
individuals among them, such as Philemon, may 
have met him during his long stay at Ephesus, 
gad have owed their conversion to him. 

Ramsay’s interpretation of τὰ ἀνωτερικὰ μέρη (Ac 191) would 
make it probable that St. Paul had not, even on his third 
missionary journey, traversed the valley of the Lycus. But in 
any case there is no hint of the existence of a Christian Church 
in that locality at the time of that journey, and still less of any 
evanyelistic activity of St. Paul’s there, and so, by whatever 
road St. Paul reached Ephesus, there is nothing in Ac incon- 
sistent with the obvious meaning of the Epistle. 

ΠΤ. OBJECT AND CONTENTS.—The object of this 
Ep. is to bring before the Colossians a true idea} 
of Christian life and practice, based on a true con- 
ception of the relation of Christ to the universe 
and to the Church. It was occasioned by the 
appearance in Colossze of a form of false teaching, 
which, under the garb of a ‘ philosophy’ (2°), was 
enticing men back to the trammels of an outward 
asceticism. The practices to which reference is 
made (2/6) are in some cases, perhaps in all, dis- 
tinctively Jewish. And it is probable that they 
were put forward as the gateway to a higher state of 
purification than that which was accessible to the 
ordinary believer. It is uncertain to what extent 
these practices were connected with any definitely 
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formulated metaphysical or cosmological theories. 
The term ‘ philosophy,’ as Hort has shown (Juda- 
istic Christianity, p. 120 ff), does not necessarily 
imply more than an ethical system. Yet the 
Colossians were in danger, actual or prospective 
(235. 4), of doctrinal error respecting the Person of 
Christ. And some of St. Paul’s language regard- 
ing Christ’s relation to ‘the principalities and 
powers’ (116 210) would gain in point if we might 
suppose that a speculative justification of the 
‘worship of angels’ had already been put forward, 
involving expressly ‘either a limitation of His 
nature to the human sphere, or at most a counting 
of Him among the angels.’ On the other hand, 
substantially similar language occurs in Eph 1*%, 
where there is no necessity to postulate any 
polemic reference. And it is hard to believe that 
St. Paul would have contented himself with this 
indirect method of attack, if the error had already 
taken such definite shape. In any case there 
seems no sufficient ground for postulating a 
specifically Gnostic or Oriental (non-Jewish) in- 
fluence on the Church at Colosse. Above all, the 
later Valentinian usage of πλήρωμα throws back no 
light on the meaning of the term in the cardinal 
passages in which it occurs in Col 119 2° and Eph 
128 419 415, 

The key to the positive teaching of the Ep. is 
certainly to be found in the conception of the 
Person and the Work of Christ which it unfolds. 
Over against the false philosophy, and as the 
assurance of the perfect satisfaction of the genuine 
human need of assistance in the attainment of 


truth to which that philosophy appealed, St. Paul 


sets the thought of Christ as the {mage of the 


| Invisible God (1), the perfect manifestation in 


human form of the Eternal Truth, ‘the Mystery 
of God’ (27), in whom are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. Did men aspire after a 
new ideal of moral development? Their aspira- 
tions were not in vain, because the fulness of the 
divine perfections had found a permanent embodi- 
ment and home in One who had taken our nature 
upon Him, and borne and bears a human form 
(2°, cf. 19). Did they quail before the material 
forces of this world’s potentates that were arrayed 
against them, or lose their hold of the in- 
herent dignity that belonged to them, as men in 
the presence of the countless multitudes of the 
hosts of heaven? ‘There was no power in the 
universe but from Him. And He had revealed 
upon the Cross the impotence of all the powers 
that had set themselves in array to thwart His 
purposes (2). ‘The evil from which they were 
longing to get free clung so close that it might 
seem almost an integral part of their being; and 
they were willing to submit to any discipline that 
would set them free. Jn the death of Christ they 
could attain to the reality of that deliverance from 
the corruption of their nature which had been 
foreshadowed by circumcision (24), as they realized 
the newness of life which was theirs by union with 
His resurrection. 

The following analysis may help to bring out 
the sequence of thought, and to show how this 
central conception is interwoven with the whole of 
the Epistle. 


A. The opening section, after the salutation (νν.1- 2), is de- 
voted to an elaborately expanded thanksgiving (8-24). St. Paul 
singles out for special mention the fruitfulness of the knowledge 
of the truth aoe the Colossians as witnessed by their evan- 
gelist Epaphras (95:8), and prays for a further development, 
springing from the same source, to take practical effect in walk- 
ing worthily of the Lord, as they give thanks to the Father for 
their deliverance from the power of darkness into the kingdom 
of the Son of His love (9:16), This reference to the Son leads to 
a full, though condensed, statement of the office of the Son— 

(a) In relation to the universe as the source and goal, and the 
present principle of coherence for all creation (15-17), and 

(b) In relation to the Church as being, now in His riain state, 
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not only the permanent home of all the divine perfections, but 
also the source of an all-embracing reconciliation by His death 
(18-20),—a, reconciliation the power of which the Colossians had 
already experienced, and which would not fail of its final con- 
summation if they continued as they had begun, faithful adher- 
ents of the world-wide gospel, of which St. Paul was in a special 
sense the minister. 

ΒΒ, This personal reference forms the starting-point of the 
second section of the Ep. (14-25), in which St. Paul introduces 
himself to his correspondents, explaining his unique position in 
relation to the consummation of the divine revelation, and his 
efforts to bring the hearts of all men under the full power of its 
influence (124-23). This will help them to understand the interest 
that he takes in them and in their neighbours, even though 
they had never met in the flesh, and also the ground for his 
prayer for their enlightenment (21-3), This section closes with 
a brief warning against some plausible deceiver, coupled with a 
renewed assurance of his close sympathy with them, and his 
joy in their constancy (4-5), 

C. He passes now to a series of special exhortations and 
warnings, which occupy two chapters (26-46), and fall into five 
subdivisions. 

(a) The first of these (26-19) is in its main purpose an exhorta- 
tion to retain their hold on and to develop into all its practical 
consequences the personal relation to Christ which the gospel 
had made known to them. As this was the point on which the 
Colossians had most to fear from false teachers, the exhortation 
(8.7) is accompanied by an explicit warning (8), and a careful 
statement of the grounds on which the Christian who grasps the 
true conception of the Person of Christ is assured of a complete 
moral development, and receives, by union in baptism with the 
death and resurrection of Christ, the reality of that separation 
from his evil nature which had been foreshadowed by circum- 
cision (9-15). In the light of this thought, the attractiveness of 
outward observances for the attainment of purity and the 
necessity for angelic mediation disappear (16-19), 

(δ) In the second subdivision (229-34) union with the death of 
Christ is shown to be a deliverance from formal and material 
restrictions, and union with His resurrection determines the 
true sphere of Christian thought and life. 

(c) The third subdivision develops the same thought in its 
present practical application to moral effort, with relation (1) to 
the appetites and passions (the members on the earth) which 
need to be done to death, and the evil habits which must be 
stripped off (3511) ; and (2) to the new graces which the Chris- 
tian must seek to acquire (12-14), and the new principles by which 
he should regulate his practice ages 

(4) The fourth subdivision (318-41) applies the new principle 
to the fundamental relations of family life, husbands and wives, 
parents and children, masters and servants. 

(e) The last subdivision (42-6) contains an exhortation to per- 
severance in prayer, and to discretion in their relations with the 
heathen world. 

D. The letter closes with a commendation of the messengers, 
Tychicus and Onesimus, by whose hands it was sent (47-9), and a 
group of personal salutations (10-16), 


TV. INTEGRITY.—Now, if this be a true account 
of the connexion between the different parts of 
the letter, there is little room left for questioning 
the substantial integrity of the document as it 
has come down to us,—least of all for any such 
theory as that of Holtzmann, even in the modified 
form proposed by von Séden, which requires us to 
believe that its most characteristic christological 

assages have been added by an interpolator. The 
etter must clearly be accepted or rejected as a 
whole. Holtzmann’s theory no doubt deserves all 
the respect which is due to honest and scholarly 
workmanship. But it has failed to find support 
even in the land in which it was produced. And 
after Sanday’s criticism of it in Smith’s DB? no 
useful end would be served by a detailed examina- 
tion of it here. 

There remains, however, the subordinate ques- 
tion of the integrity of the ¢ext. And here it is 
by no means so easy to speak with confidence. In 
one or two cases, notably in 218 and *, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to accept any of the 
attested readings. We are therefore forced to 
accept Hort’s conclusion (App. p. 127), that ‘this 
Epistle, and more especially its second chapter, 
appears to have been ill preserved in ancient 
times.’ And it may well be, as Sanday has sug- 
gested, that some of the harshnesses which have 
led to suspicion of interpolation may be due to 
primitive corruptions in the transmitted text. 


LiTERATURE.—Of Eng. Comm, the most complete is that of 
Lightfoot, whose conclusions should, however, be carefully 


checked by reference to the sections in Judaistie Christianity, | 


in which Hort examines minutely into the characteristics of the 


false teaching prevalent at Coloss#. Other commentaries :— 
Barry, J. Ll. Davies, H. Ο. G. Moule, Maclaren, T. Καὶ. Abbott, and 
(German) De Wette, Ewald, Lange, Meyer. See also Pfleiderer, 
Urehristenthum, 683; von Soden (in Jahrb. f. prot. Theol. 1895, 
pp. 320 ff., 497 ff., 672 ff.) ; Holtzmann, Kvit.d. Eph. τι. Kolosser- 
briefe; Weizsicker, Apost. Age, i. 218, ii. 240ff., 383, 391, and 
refer to the Literature at end of EPHESIANS. 


J. Ο. F. MuRRAY. 


COLOUR is used in the sense of ‘pretence’ or 
‘pretext,’ Ac 27° ‘under c. as though they would 
have cast anchors’ (μελλόντων ἐκτείνειν), and 2 Mae 
3° ‘under ac. of visiting the cities’ (τῇ ἐμφάσει ws 
ἐφοδεύσων). Cf. Greene (1592) ‘You carry your 
pack but for a coulour, to shadow your other 
villainies.’ J. HASTINGS. 


COLOURS.—In his Juventus Mundi (p. 540) 
Gladstone sums up the main conclusions of his 
investigations into the sense of colour in Homer 
(cf. Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, iii. 
457 ff.):—‘1. His perceptions of colour, considered 
as light decomposed, though highly poetical, are 
also very indeterminate. 2. His perceptions of 
light not decomposed as varying between light 
and dark, white and black, are most vivid and 
effective. 3. Accordingly, his descriptions of colour 
generally tend a good deal to range themselves in 
a scale (so to speak) of degrees rather than of 
kinds of light.’ Very much the same may be said 
of the colour-sense among the Hebrews. Even in 
Mesopotamia the colours used in the painting and 
enamelling of walls were only some five or six in 
number, and were used for effects of brilliance 
rather than of actual representation of natural 
coloured objects (Perrot and Chipiez, History of 
Art in Chaldea and Assyria, vol. ti. p. 295). 
Among the Hebrews the pictorial arts seem to 
have been at first unknown, and later were dis- 
couraged on religious grounds. Dyeing was the 
only art connected with colours known to them 
before the time of Ezekiel, and even here the 
result rather than the process was familiar. Con- 
sequently, the references to colour in the oldest 
literature are very simple. In the Song of Deborah 
(Jg 5°°) dyed stuffs and embroideries (of various 
colours) are mentioned without any further dis- 
tinction. In the Song of the Bow (25 1%), ‘scarlet’ 
rainient 1s the gift of the king. In the ‘Oldest 
Book of Hebrew Hist.’ (JE), the only colours men- 
tioned are black (Gn 30°"), white (Gn 4913), scarlet 
(Gn 387% 8) red (Gn 25%), and grey (Gn 449), All 
these are used of natural objects. Later, the dyed 
wares of Phcenicia were introduced and largely 
used among the Hebrews, whose acquaintance 
with colours was thus enlarged, though at no time 
was it very precise in its nature or extensive in its 
comprehension. 

In like manner the synvbolism of colours in OT 
and NT is very simple. It may be classed as (a) 
literary, (Ὁ) apocalyptic, (c) ritual. 

(a) Illustrations of the first use will be found 
under the individual colours. It is to be found in 
the literature of most nations, especially in poetical 
language. 

(6) The apocalyptic use of colour as symbol is 
found in a simple form in Zee, in a more developed 
in Dn, and in its most complete form in the 
Apocalypse. 

(c) In matters pertaining to ritual (esp. in the 
tabernacle), colours are frequently used, butit has 
not yet been satisfactorily shown that they were 
used symbolically, or that they were other than 
the most brilliant colours procurable when the 
descriptions were given. They are only thus 
mentioned in P and Ch. In Alexandria, how- 
ever, in the Ist cent. they were all interpreted 
symbolically by Philo, who says (de Vita Mos. 
ili. 6) that they represent the elements—fine 
flax (white), the earth ; purple, water; hyacinth 
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(blue), air; scarlet, fire (so also Jos. Ané. 11. 
vil. 7). 

BLACK is used in OT only of natural objects. 
(1) shy of hair Ly 18:5, Ca 5", horses Zec 676, skin 
that is burnt with the sun Ca 1°, and that peels off 
in disease Job 30°, (2) nin is used of sheep only 
Gn 30° %, and is rendered in LXX by φαιός, a 
word denoting the greyness of twilight, or any 
mixture of black and white. In v.” it is an inter- 
polation. (3) The verb 137 (originally ‘ to be dirty, 
foul’) is used of the darkened sky Jer 438,1 Καὶ 185, 
and from its original meaning comes to signify 
mourning Jer 87! 142, Ezk 31%, Mal 3+. It is also 
used of the dark colour of ice-covered water Job 
6, In Pr 7° ‘blackness of night’ is literally as in 
RVm ‘ pupil of eye of night.’ In Ep. Jer (v.24) faces 
are blackened (μεμελανωμένοι) by smoke. In NT 
μέλας is used of hair Mt 5%, of horses Rev 6°, and 
especially of ink 2 Co 3° etc.; γνόφος for the dark- 
ness of night He 12 (cf. Dt 4"), and ζόφος for the 
darkness of the nether world 2 P 24 (ef. Homer, J1. 
xxi. 56). It is used symbolically for affliction and 
death Zec 67° (‘famine in consequence of a siege,’ 
ef. Hitzig-Steiner’s Comm.), La 4°, and as above 
for ‘mourning’ generally Mal 3", 

BLUE (nb2n, LXX ὑάκινθος, ὁλοπόρφυρος only in 
Nu 47, cf. Xen. Cyrop. Vil. 111. 13). In NT there 
is no mention of this colour. In Assyr. the word 
ta-kil-tu occurs in several inscriptions (Delitzsch, 
Assyr. Hwbh. p. 706). This colour seems to have 
been a violet-purple as distinguished from 72: 
(see PURPLE), but even in early times there was 
great indefiniteness in its use (cf. Talm. Bab. 
Menachoth 445, and for use of ὑάκινθος and hya- 
cinthus in classical writers see Kitto, Cyclop. of 
Bibl. Int.? i. 40f.). It was obtained from a shell- 
fish found on the Pheen. coast attached to the 
rocks. The Targ. pseudo-Jonathan to Dt 33 
calls it jubn, and this is usually identified with 
Helix vanthina. (For other purple-producing shell- 
fish see PURPLE.) Blue was used often with 
purple (see below) and scarlet (see SCARLET) in the 
curtains of the tabernacle (Ex 261), the veil of the 
ark (261), the screen of the tent-door (26°), the 
screen of the gates of the court (2716), parts con- 
nected with the ephod (28), the mitre (2857), and 
the girdle (3959) of the priest, also in the coverings 
of the table of shewbread, the candlesticks, the 
golden altar, and the vessels of the sanctuary 
(Nu 4). A cord of blue was to be put on the 
fringes or tassels of the Israelites’ garments (Nu 
1538. In the veil, before the holiest place in 
Solomon’s temple, blue was inwrought with purple 
and crimson according to the Chronicler (2 Ch 314). 
It was also used in the clothing of idols (Jer 10°). 
In Ezk it is the colour of the clothing of young 
Assyr. nobles (23°), and in his description of the 
luxury of Tyre, awnings of blue and purple were 
their coverings on ships; and bales of blue and 
broidered work were among their merchandise 
(277 24), Hangings of white and blue cloth figure in 
the palace of Ahasuerns (Est 1°), and royal apparel 
is of blue and white (Est 8%). In Pr 909 the AV 
‘blueness of a wound’ is correctly given in RV as 
‘stripes that wound.’ 

CRIMSON is identical with scarlet. It occurs in 
RV only in Is 118 as tr. of ybin (see SCARLET), and 
in 2 Ch 27-4 34 for 52, which seems to be a 


Persian word, from » $ ‘a worm,’ and thus equiva- 


lent to nybin (cf. Ges-Buhl.). Sce separate art. 
GREEN (in Heb. various derivatives of the root 
py, cf, Assyr. ardku, ‘ to be pale’ [Delitzsch, Assyr. 
Hwb. p. 243]. Gr. xAwpés).—It is used exclusively of 
vegetation Gn 1° 9°, Mk 6%, Rev 87 94 ete. 
Greenish, p27, that is, inclining to yellow, is used 
of the plague of leprosy in skin or garment Ly 139 
14°”, The same word is used of gold Ps 68% (RV 


‘yellow’). In the many other passages where the 
word ‘green’ occurs in RV, the Heb. equivalent 
contains no reference to colour. 

GREY is used only of ‘grey hair,’ Heb. ary 
Gn 44” ete. 

PURPLE (LXX and NT πορφύρα, πυρφυροῦς, Heb. 
pow, Aram. ΜΉΝ, Assyr. Argamannu, Del. Assyr. 
Hwb. p. 129).—This was a precious dye of a red- 
purple colour obtained from the shell-fish J/urex 
trunculus, near Tyre, and Murex brandaris on the 
shores of Taranto and the Peloponnesus. The 
Pheenicians seem to have long monopolized the 
sale (and perhaps the preparation) of it, not only 
on their own coasts, but on those of the ‘isles of 
Elishah’ (acc. to Targ. on Gn 10'=Italy, more 
probably =Greece, “Ἑλλαᾶς ; cf. Smend’s Comm.), Ezk 
277, and in the manufactories of Syria (Ezk 2716), 
In later times the dye was sold (and manu- 
factured 3) in Asia (Ac 1013), and in Pliny’s time in 
the islands on the N. coast of Africa and Madeira 
(HN ix. 36, vi. 36; ef. Strabo, 835). For other 
inethods of preparing purple see Vitruvius, vii. 18, 
14. Purple was used—generally in combination 
with blue and searlet—in the curtains and veils of 
the tabernacle, in certain parts of the priests’ dress 
and ornaments, and alone in the cloth spread on 
the altar (Ex 26-28. 35. 39, Nu 4:3, cf. Sir 45°), also 
in Solomon’s temple (see BLUE). It was especially 
the colour used in the raiment and trappings of 
royalty. The kings of Midian wore purple raiment 
(Jg 8%), so did the royal courtiers of Persia (Est 
8), of Babylon (Dn δ᾽. 15:39) and of Syria (2 Mac 
4%), The fittings of Solomon’s palanquin (Ca 3!) 
and the cords in the hangings of the palace of 
Ahasuerus (Est 1°) were of purple ; and the absence 
of this colour from the dress of the all-powerful 
Romans was noted with surprise (1 Mac 812), 
Purple is thus the sign of royalty and nobility (Pr 
317, Rev 174 1815. 1°), and hence it is used in the 
dressing of idols (Jer 10°, Ep. Jer’’). A purple 
robe was put on our Lord in mockery before his 
crucifixion (Mk 15" [πορφύραν], Jn 19? [ἱμάτιον 
πορφυροῦν], but Mt 27° reads ‘scarlet’ [χλαμύδα 
κοκκίνην]).. In Ca 75 the brilliance of the hair is 
coinpared with that of purple (see Graetz, Comm.). 

RED (O18 and ‘oq; for other words see below, 
LAX and NT πυῤῥός, πυῤῥάκης, πυῤῥιζων. In Assyr. 
the root adm is used for dark-red as of blood 
[Dehtzsch, Assyr. Hwb. p. 26]).—This colour is in 
most passages used of natural objects, as of pottage 
Gn 25°, a heifer Nu 19°, water discoloured 2 Καὶ 833, 
wine Pr 23%! (cf. RVm to Ps 758, Heb. 795), horses 
Zec 18 67, Rev 6%, the face red with weeping Job 
1616 (RVm), and the sky Mt 167°. But it was 
also artificially produced (Flinders Petrie says that 
red-dyed leather was made in Egypt before Β.6. 
3000). Jains’ skins dyed red were used for the 
covering of the tent of the tabernacle Ex 25° 357- 39 
9019 39% (see TABERNACLE). Garments dyed red 
are mentioned in Is 63%. In Nah 25 the words 
‘made red’ mean dyed red according to Oxf. Heb. 
Lex. and Siegfried-Stade, but ‘lit up by the sun’ 
(cf. 1 Mac 6°’) according to Hitzig-Steiner’s Comm. 
In Gn 4912 the word translated ‘red’ means ‘ dull’ 
(cf. Oaf, Heb. Lex. to S20, and Assyr. akdlu), and 
in Est 15 ‘red’ is either ‘porphyry’ (RVm, cf. 
Oxf. Heb. Lex. to Ὁζ5) or malachite (Ryssel’s Com- 
mentary). In one passage (Wis 13", see VER- 
MILION) it is the RV rendering of ἐρυθήνας. 

A lighter shade of the same colour is expressed 
by the word reddish (27378), used of leprous spots 
on the flesh Lv 13, or on the wall of a house Lv 
14: 

SCARLET (yin, aydin, x, and very commonly nydin 
ww, LXX and NT κόκκινος. See also CRIMSON).— 
yin denotes the source of the colour, τ the brilliance 
of it(cf. Pliny, JIN xxxiii. 40, ‘Cocci nitor’; Martial, 
x. 76, ‘coeco mulio fudget’). 10 15 an artificial colour 
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obtained from the female of an insect (Coccus ilicts) 
which is found attached toa species of oak, and 
forms a berry-like protuberance about the size of a 
cherry-stone. It was found chiefly in Palestine, 
Asia Minor, and South Europe. The poor of Spain 
at the time of Pliny paid halt their tribute by means 
of this insect (ΠΝ xvi. 12). In OT scarlet is used 
chiefly of thread (Gn 3838. 80. Jog 918. 21), cloth (Nu 
48,25 122, and wool (He 913). In the coverings of 
the tabernacle it was used sometimes alone Nu 43, 
oftener with purple and blue Ex 201-51 ete. So 
also in the dress of the priests Ex 28° etc., cf. Sir 
454, In ordinary life scarlet clothing was a sign 
of prosperity 28 1%, Pr 317, La 45, Its brilhance 
made it a source of attraction Jer 4°°, and led to 
the figurative use for what was glaring Is 118, 
Once only it is used of a natural object, when the 
lips are compared to a thread of scarlet Ca 45, 

SORREL (pv) occurs once of horses in Zec 18, 
where LXX translates by Wapés, ‘dappled grey,’ cf. 
63 (LXX). 

VERMILION (Heb. wy, Gr. μίλτος [but ἐν γραφίδι 
in Ezk]).—A pigment used among the Assyrians (for 
reff. see Smith, DB i. 623). Rooms were painted 
with it Jer 2215, images of the Chaldeans are por- 
trayed on a wall with it in a description in Ezk 
2344, and wooden idols are smeared with it in Wis 
134, The Vulg. translates by sinopide in Jer, 
coloribus in Ezk, and rubrica in Wis. Virgil (Ee. 
x. 26 f.) and Pliny (ΗΝ xxxv. 45, cf. xxxi. 36) 
describe Roman images of deities thus adorned. 

WuHiITE.—In OT the most usual word employed 
is 139, LXX λευκός. It is used of such objects as 
snow Is 138, milk Gn 49:2, manna Ex 16%, horses 
Zec 18 6%, and leprous hair Lv 13. Lebanon 
seems to have received its name either from the 
white snow on its summits or the limestone of 
which it was composed (see Delitzsch, Vo lag das 
Paradies, p. 103). In Ca 5! the word ny ‘ white’ 
(RV) denotes dazzling, and in Dn 79 a late word 
43 is used of raiment. The same root is used in 
the word translated ‘white bread’ Gn 40'% In 
NT λευκός is used of natural objects and of linen, 
but chiefly as the symbol of purity or innocence 
and holiness, as in the Transfiguration, or of angels 
Jn 9012, etc., the saints Rev 6", or the throne of 
God Rev 20", or of victory Rev 67191 4 (cf. Virgil, 
Aen. iii. 537 f.). 

YELLOW (any, ξανθίζουσα) is used in OT only of 
the hair in leprous sores Lv 13% 32-36 (but see 
Greenish). In Est 16 the word 11 tr? ‘yellow’ in 
RV, ‘alabaster’ in RVm, probably means ‘ pearl’ 
or ‘ mother-of-pearl’ (Oxf. Heb. Lex. and Ges-Buhl 
under 74). 

In addition to the words denoting specific colours, 
there are a few used in OT to indicate a mixture, 
generally of black and white. The chief of these 
are: 1. Speckled τὖρ:, literally dotted or spotted, 
used of sheep and goats, Gn 30. 31. In Jer 12° it 
is used of birds and is a tr. of μὴν, lit. ‘dyed.’ 2. 
Spotted xiv, 1.6. covered with patches, Gn 30. The 
same Heb. word is used in Ezk 16! of high places, 
and is translated in RV ‘decked with divers 
colours.’ 3. Ringstraked py, marked with rings 
or bands Gn 30. 31. 4. Grisled 1172, marked with 
white spots resembling hail, used of he-goats Gn 
3110-12) of horses Zec 6* 8, 

In Jg 5” the word o'y2y is tr. ‘of divers colours’ 
in RY, or ‘dyed garments’ in RVm (cf. also under 
Speckled). The word 277 is tr. ‘of divers 
colours’ in 1 Ch 293, of precious stones, similarly in 
Ezk 17? of feathers. In other places it is gener- 
ally translated ‘ broidered work.’ It is derived 
from a root which, according to Fleischer, origin- 
ally meant to make a thing many-coloured by 
engraving, drawing, writing, or broidering. 

G. W. THATCHER. 

COLT is not applied in the Bible to the young 


COMFORT 


horsc, but to the young ass, and once (Gn 32”) to 
the young camel. Outside the Bible it is not 
applied to the young of any animal but the horse. 
See ASS. J. HASTINGS. 


COME.—1. Come about, i.e. ‘come round,’ either 
lit. 2 Ch 13 ‘ Jeroboain caused an ambushment to 
6. about behind them’ (299); or fig. 1 S 1°° ‘when 
the time was ὁ. about’ (ΟἿὉ:Π nispnd on the return of 
the days). 2. Come again, i.e. ‘come back’ (see 
AGAIN), as Jg 15 ‘when he had drunk, his spirit 
came a. and he revived’ (39). 3. Come at, (1) 
‘come near,’ ‘reach,’ Dn 64 ‘the lions had the 
mastery of them, and brake all their bones in 
faeces or ever ee came at the bottom of the den’; 

k 8 ‘they could not ὁ. at him for the crowd’; 
(2) ‘come near,’ ‘touch,’ Nu 6% ‘he shall ¢c. at 
no dead body’ (RV ‘c. near to’); (3) so as to have 
sexual intercourse, Ex 1945 ‘c. not at your wives’ 
(RV ‘c. not near a woman’), 4. Come by, ‘come 
near,’ esp. so as to get hold of, Ac 27° ‘we had 
much work to ὁ. by the boat’ (RV, ‘we were able, 
with difficulty, to secure the boat’): cf. Pref. to 
AV ‘Translation it is . .. that removeth the 
cover of the well, that we may c. by the water’ ; 
and Shaks. Two Gent. of Ver, 111. 1. 125— 

‘Love is like a child, 
That longs for everything that he can come by.’ 
5. Come in, ‘enter upon,’ ‘begin,’ Ro 11” ‘until 
the fulness of the Gentiles be ec. in’ (εἰσέρχομαι). 
Cf. Shaks. 2 Henry IV. V. ili. 52— 


‘Now comes in the sweet of the night. 


For the phrase ‘He that should come’ (6 
ἐρχόμενος, RV ‘he that cometh’) sce JESUS CHRIST, 
and MrssiIAH. And for the Second Coming see 
PAROUSIA. J. HASTINGS. 


COMELY, COMELINESS.—These words, now 
slightly archaic in any sense, are quite obsol. in 
the sense of moral fitness or beauty, a meaning 
which they have a few times in LV, as Ps 33! 
‘praise is c. for the upright.’ Dr. Murray (Ozf. 
Ting. Dict. s.v.) thinks the earliest meaning of 
‘comely’ may have been ‘delicately fashioned,’ so 
that we may compare Jer 62 ‘the c. and delicate 
one, the daughter of Zion.’ But the usage of AV 
(foll. by RV) gives us: (1) Befitting, Ec 5% ‘it is 
good and ec. for one to eat and to drink and to 
enjoy the good of all his labour’; 1 Co 11° ‘is it ὁ. 
that a woman pray unto God uncovered ?’ (πρέπει, 
RV ‘is it seemly?’). (2) Pleasing to the eye, 
because befitting, Job 41) ‘his ὁ. proportion’ 
(Amer. RV ‘goodly frame’); Ezk 27! ‘they set 
forth thy comeliness’ (377). Then (3) handsome, 
beautiful, majestic (the distinction ‘might be 
rather called comely than beautiful’ being quite 
munodern), Ca 64 ‘Thou art beautiful, O my love, as 
Tirzah, c. as Jerusalem, terrible as an army with 
banners’; Is 53? ‘he hath no form nor comeliness.’ 

J. ILASTINGS. 

COMFORT (A293, ovonia, παράκλησις *).—The state 
of relief from trouble, or the means of solace. In 
OT the evils to which the consolations of God are 
most characteristically opposed are the calamitics of 
the chosen people, while in NT the divine comfort 1s 
mainly represented as enabling the individual Chris- 
tian to endure, and even to rejoiceunder, the natural 
ills of human life and the persecutions to which 
the faithful are subjected. As the sources of comfort 


*In AV, rapéxanois is tr. ‘consolation’ in Lk 2% 624, Ac 436 
1531 (m. ‘exhortation’), Ro 155, 2 Co 15-67 74 77, Ph 21, 2 Th 
216, Philem?, He 618; ‘comfort’ in Ac 931, Ro 154, 2 Co 13.4 
74.13 + ‘exhortation’ in Ac 1315, Ro 128, 1 Co 143, 2 Co 817, 1 Th 23, 
1 Ti 413, He 125 1322; and ‘intreaty’in 2 ΟὉ 83, RV changes 
‘consolation’ into ‘comfort,’ except in Lk 225 624, Ac 1531, 
He 618 (encouragement), Ac 436 (‘ exhortation,’ m. “consolation ’), 
and, except in 1 Co 143, keeps ‘exhortation’ where AV has it 
(Ro 128 ‘ exhorting ’). 
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are mentioned the word of God (Ps 119%), the loving- 
kindness of God (Ps 119%), the Holy Ghost (Ac 9°), 
the fellowship and sympathy of Christ (2 Co 1%, 
Ph 91), God the Father (2 Co 15). The OT comfort of 
the individual is, in the main, hope in the eventual 
manifestation of the retributive justice of God; of 
the nation, the prophetic promise of the deliverance, 

urification, and exaltation of Israel. The NT 

octrine specially emphasizes as comfort (a) under 
sorrow for sin, that it works repentance (2 Co 7"); 
(6) under aflliction, that it is a paternal discipline, 
a token of the divine love, designed to purify the 
character of the sufferer (fe 12), and to qualify 
for ministration (2 Co 14); while, generally, 1t con- 
trasts the present sufferings, as temporary and 
light, with the future joys of the redeemed, as 
eternal and weighty (2 Co 4!”). The divine com- 
forts are strong (He 638), all-embracing (2 Co 1°), 
and everlasting (2 Th 216, See PARACLETE. 

W. P. PATERSON. 
COMFORTER.—See PARACLETE. 


COMING OF CHRIST.—See PAROUSIA. 


COMMANDMENT.—The distinction bet. ‘com- 
mand,’ the order of a secwlar authority, and 
‘commandment,’ a divine charge, is modern. In 
older Eng. we find, ¢.g., Rogers (1642) saying, ‘As 
Papists have done with the second Command’ ; 
and in AV ‘commandment’ is freely used for the 
orders of a king or other secular power. Thus, 
Est 2° « Esther did the commandment of Mordecai’ ; 
Mt 15° ‘teaching for doctrines the commandments 
of men’ (ἐντάλματα, RV ‘precepts’); Ac 25° ‘at 
Festus’ commandment Paul was brought forth’ 
(RV ‘at the command of Festus’). 170 give com- 
mandment is an archaic phrase often used for the 
simple vb. ‘to command,’ and even ‘to give in 
commandment’ Ex 34°" (mx). The vb. to command 
is itself used in many obsol. constructions. Besides 
the mod. use to command one to do a thing, or a 
thing to be done, we find ‘ec. to do’ without the 
ae Ac 54 ‘Gamaliel . . . c®4 to put the men 
orth.’ Sometimes the pers. only is mentioned, as 
Gn 18 ‘he will e. his children and his household 
after him’; sometimes the thing only, as Ps 133° 
‘there the Lorp c the blessing’; or the pers. and 
thing without the infin. as 15 21? ‘the king hath 
cd me a business.” The subst. ‘command’ occurs 
once in AV, Job 39” ‘ Doth the eagle mount up at 
thy c.?’ and only one earlier occurrence is found 
in Eng. literature, Shaks. Two Gené. IV. in. 5— 


‘One that attends your Ladyship’s command.’ 


For the Ten Commandments see DECALOGUE. 
J. HASTINGS. 

COMMEND, COMMENDATION.—To ὁ. is now to 
approve of, speak well of, and in this sense it is 
used in AV, as Gn 12% ‘The princes also of 
Pharaoh saw her, and οὐ her before Pharaoh’ (55a 
RY ‘praised’); Pr 128 ‘A man shall be c% acc. to 
his wisdom’ (ΡΠ); Ee 816 ‘I ec mirth’ (nav); Lk 
16° ‘the Lord ec the unjust steward’ (ἐπαινέω). 
But in older Eng. ‘c.’ also signified (1) to present a 
person or thing to another as worthy of approval 
(mod. recommend): thus, Ro 16! ‘1 ο. unto you 
Phebe, our sister’ (cuvlcrnut.* So 35 58, ὦ (ὁ 3! 42 513 
1019. 18 ds 1911) - 1 Co 858 ‘mcat οἷ us not to Ged’ 
(παρίστημι). In this sense is commendation used, 
2% Co 3% [all], ‘epistles of c.’ (2) To entrust, Lk 
23% ἐ Father, into thy hands [ ¢. my spirit,’ and Ac 
144 20°? (all παρατίθημι). Cf. Shaks. Henry VIII. 
Vv. i. 17— 


‘I love you ; 
And durst commend 8. secret to your ear,’ 


J. HASTINGS. 


* On the meanings of this verb see Sanday-Headlam on Ro 35, 
where, a3 in 58, the meaning is ratber ‘ prove,’ ‘ establish.’ 


COMMENTARY.—Thus KV translates midhrdash 
(γι, AV ‘story’) in the only passages in which 
that word is found, 2 Ch 13” 24°", 

‘The term Midrash,’ says Driver (LCT5 497), ‘is common in 
post-Bibl. literature. Darash is “to search out,” “investigate,” 
‘fexplore”; as applied to Scripture, to discover or develop a 
thought not apparent on the surface,—for instance, tbe hidden 
meaning of a word, or the particulars implied by an allusion 
(e.g. what Abraham did in Ur of the Cbaldees, what Eldad and 
Medad said when they prophesied, tbe circumstances of Moses’ 
death, etc.). The Midrash may be defined as an imaginative 
development of a thought or theme suggested by Scripture, 
especially a didactic or homiletic exposition, or an edifying 
religious story (Tobit and Susanna are tbus Midrashim).’ 


The two Midrashim of OT are (1) ‘The Midrash 
of the Prophet Iddo’ (2 Ch 13”), and (2) ‘The 
Midrash of the Book of Kings’ (24%). They were 
probably didactic developments of the historical 
narratives we possess, making use of these narra- 
tives to emphasize some religious truth; but 
nothing is known of them beyond their titles. See 
under CHRONICLES. J. HASTINGS. 


COMMERCE.—See TRADE. 


COMMON.—1. Following the Gr. (κοινός), c. is 
used in NT in two chief senses. 1. That is ‘e.’ 
which is shared by all, as Ac 24 4323 ‘they had all 
things c.’; Tit 1* ‘Titus, mine own son after the 
6. faith’; Jude? ‘the common salvation.’ 2. That 
which is common to all is distinguished from that 
which is peculiar to the few; whence the applica- 
tion to the religious practices of the heathen in 
contrast with those of the Jews; or of the ordinary 
people, ‘the people of the land’ (y7s7 oy), in con- 
trast with those of the Pharisees—z.e. ceremonially 
unclean. Thus Ac 10% ‘But Peter said, Not so, 
Lord ; for I have never eaten anything that is ec. or 
unclean.* And the voice spake unto him again the 
second time, What God hath cleansed (ἐκαθάρισε), 
that call not thou c.’ (σὺ μὴ Kolvov, RV ‘make not 
thou e.’). In this sense ec. is twice (1 8 21*5) the 
tr. of Heb. Aél (never tr4 by κοινός however in LXX, 
but always by βέβηλος), elsewhere rendered in AV 
‘nnholy’ (Lv 1010) or ‘ profame’ (Ezk 9950 4930 4428 
151" rally), but by RV always ‘common.’ 

2. In Ly 4*’ we find the expression ‘ the 6. people.’ 
The Heb. (p27 oy, ‘am ha’drez) is lit. ‘the people 
of the land,’ and is so tr? Gn 237 (where it describes 
the: Hittites), 2 11? 16 21" Jer 115. Eizk 7: 
The phrase was chosen by the Pharisees to describe 
the people dwelling in the Holy Land who were 
not Haberim. See under PHARISEES, and consult 
the foll. literature on the subject— 


LireraATuRE.—Schirer, HJP τι. ii. 8. 22 ff.; Kuenen, Rel. of 
Isr. iii, 2513 Graetz, List. of Jews ii. 152, 367, iii. 114; Eders- 
heim, Jesus the Messiah i. 85, 280; Chwolson, Das letzte 
Passahmahi Christi Ὁ. 73 nj Montefiore, Hibb. Lect. 497 ff. ; 
I'riedlinder, Zur Entstehungsgesch. des Christenthums, ch. i. 


3. For ‘common hall’ Mt 2777 see PRATORIUM. 
In Ac 5}5, ‘the c. prison,’ 6. is used in the old sense 
of public. This is after Wyclif, who tr. Vulg. im 
custodia publica, ‘in comun kepyng’ (1388 ‘in the 
comyn waride’). Cf. Hing. Gilds (1467), 391, ‘That 
no citezen be putt in comyn prisone, but in one of 
the chambers of the halle benethforth’; Cover- 
dale’s tr. of Ac 17% ‘Paul stode on the myddes 
of the comon place’; Latimer’s Serm. p. 326, ‘1 
told you the diversity of prayer, namely, of the 
common prayer, and the private’; and ‘ the Book 
of Common Prayer.’ See PRISON. 

J. HASTINGS. 


*RV gives ‘c. and unclean,’ reading xesvov xa) ὠκάθωρτον 
with edd., instead of TR x. ἢ ax, Neverthcless κοινός and 
ἀκάθαρτος have the same meaning. The classical passage is Mk 
72, χοιναῖς χερσί, τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ἀνίπτοις, ‘with defiled (AVm, RVm 
‘common’), thatis, unwashen, hands.’ With which cf. vv,18. 19, 
where Jesus says, ‘whatsoever from without goeth into the 
man, it cannot defile him’ (αὐτον κοινῶσαι, lit. ‘make him c.’); 
and St. Mark adds the comment, ‘{this he said], making all 
ineats clean’ (καθαρίζων). See Page on Ac 1014, 
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COMMUNE. — In its earliest use ‘commune’ 
(which had the same origin as ‘common’) signified 
to make common property, to share. This may be 
either by giving, as Wyclif’s tr. of Ph 4" “Υ han 
don wel, comunynge to my tribulacioun’; or by 
receiving, aS his tr. of 2 Jn ™ ‘He that saith to 
him, Heyl, comuneth with his yuele werkis.’ 
Being by and by restricted to speech, it meant 
sometimes simply ‘talk to,’ as Gn 42% ‘[Joseph] 
returned to them again, and communed with them’ 
(ozs 723, RV ‘and spake to them’). But generally 
the sense of both giving and receiving is present, 
either with others, as Lk 61} ‘they communed one 
with another what they might do to Jesus’ 
(διαλαλέω) ; or with oneself, as Ps 44 ‘c. with your 
own heart upon your bed, and be still’—a meaning 
which Dr. Murray (Oxf. Eng. Dict. s.v.) describes 
as ‘now only literary, devotional, and poetic.’ In 
1S 259 (AV ‘And David sent and communed with 
Abigail’) the Heb. (‘a 123) is lit. ‘spake concerning 
A.,’ and has the special meaning of ‘asked in 
marriage,’ as in Ca 8°(same Heb.) AV and RV ‘the 
day when she shall be spoken for.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

COMMUNICATE.—Like commune (wh. see), to c. 
is to make common property, either more particu- 
larly by giving, as Gal 2? ‘I c® unto them that 

ospel’ (ἀνατίθεμαι, RV ‘laid before them’); Ro 12% 
RV οἶδέ to the necessities of the saints’ (AV ‘dis- 
tributing’); He 13 ‘to do good and to ὁ. forget 
not’: or by receiving, as Ph 415 ‘ye did c. with my 
affliction’ (RV ‘had fellowship with’). Cf. Fenton 
(1579) ‘ Cesar the Dictator, of whom you beare the 
surname, and communicate in his fortunes.’ But 
generally by giving and receiving equally, as Ph 
4% “no church c® with me as concerning giving 
and receiving’ (RV ‘had fellowship with me’). 
Communication is Se conversation,* as Ὁ Ια 
9. “Ye know the man, and his c.’ (RV ‘what his 
talk was’); Col 3° ‘filthy c. out of your mouth’ 
(αἰσχρολογία, RV ‘ shameful speaking’). 


In 1 Co 1533 ‘ evil cs corrupt good manners,’ RV takes the Gr. 
(ῥμιλίαι κακαῇῦ in the sense of ‘evil company,’ Amer. RV “ evil 
companionships.’ This is a new tr.,’Vulg. having ‘colloquia 
mala’; Wyclif, ‘yuel spechis’; Tindale, ‘ malicious speakinges’ ; 
Oranmer, ‘evil wordes’; the Geneva, ‘evil speakinges’; the 
Rheims and AV ‘evil communications.’ And it is not certain 
that it is a correct tr®9. The vb. ¢4:Aéw occurs in NT only in the 
sense of ‘speak with’ (as in LXX, Jos. and mod. Greek—see 
Kennedy, Sources of NT’ Greek p. 155), and ὁμιλία, which occurs 
only here, may well have the same meaning—a meaning towards 
which it tends more and more in later Greek. In eccles. usage 
it is the sermon (homily) of the Ohristian preacher. 


J. HASTINGS. 

COMMUNION.—The word κοινωνία is variously 
rendered in the English Bible by ‘ communion,’ 
‘fellowship,’ ‘contribution,’ ‘distribution.’ It is 
used in relation to the Christian Society to express 
the idea of the fellowship in which it is united, and 
the acts of fellowship in which the idea is realized. 
Its general NT use deserves to be considered as intro- 
ductory to its specific application to the Eucharist, 
or Holy Communion (see LORD’s SUPPER). 

The corresponding verb κοινωνεῖν has two senses : 
(1) ‘to have a share in,’ (2) ‘to give a share to’; 
so that we are prepared for a twofold meaning of 
κοινωνία : (1) ‘fellowship’ as recognized and cn- 
joyed, (2) ‘fellowship’ as manifested in acts which 
give it expression. Four passages, or groups of 
passages, deserve special examination. 

1. 2 Co 134‘ The fellowship of the Holy Spirit’ ; 
Ph 21 ‘If there be any fellowship of the Spirit.’ 
The first of these passages is one of the few in 
which, as in the Baptismal formula (Mt 9815), 
the three Persons of the Holy Trinity are brought 
into emphatic juxtaposition: ‘The grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God and the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with you all.’ 

*In Mt 637, Lk 2417, Eph 429 the Gr. is simply λόγος, word, 
speech. 


The order is remarkable. It is explained, how- 
ever, when we observe that we have here an 
expansion of the final salutation with which St. 
Paul regularly closes his epistles. Thus in 2 Th 
917. 18 we read: ‘The greeting of me Paul with 
mine own hand, which is the token in every 
epistle: thus I write: The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you all.’ It was his invari- 
able habit to take the pen from his amanuensis 
at the close and write a parting salutation as his 
sign-manual. This was always a prayer that 
‘srace’ might be with his readers ; the word was 
characteristic of his teaching, and it always occurs, 
even in the briefest form of the closing salutation. 

To understand the enlarged form of this saluta- 
tion in 2 Co, we must recall the circumstances of 
the Corinthian Church. Party divisions were 
distracting it: all its manifold troubles St. Paul 
traces to this root. Unity must be restored: this 
is the first injunction of the first epistle (1 Co 1"), 
and the last injunction of the second (2 Co 13"). 
His remedy for disunion was his doctrine of the 
One Body, which he brought to bear on their sin 
of fornication, their difliculty about idol-meats, 
their jealousy as to spiritual gifts, their profana- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. The second epistle 
opens with an outburst of relief at their return 
to obedience. Yet at the close he shows that his 
fears are stillalive. Whatwillhe find when he comes? 
‘Strife, jealousy, wraths, factions, backbitings, 
whisperings, swellings, tumults?’ If so, he warns 
them that he will not spare. He closes with 
exhortations to unity and peace, and promises the 
presence of ‘ the God of love and peace.’ Then his 
final salutation runs at first in its accustomed 
form, ‘the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ’; but 
it is expanded to meet the occasion and its needs: 
‘the God of love’ suggests the addition ‘ the 
love of God’; and the true scnse of membership 
which the One Spirit gives to the One Body is 
prayed for in the words ‘the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit.’ It is clear, then, that the genitive 
here is subjective and not objective; and_ this 
is confirmed by the parallel clauses. ‘The grace’ 
which is ‘ of the Lord Jesus,’ and ‘the love’ which 
is ‘of God,’ are parallel with ‘the fellowship’ which 
is ‘of the Holy Spirit.’ 

The meaning in this place seems to decide the 
otherwise doubtful sense of Ph 2! ‘if there be any 
fellowship of the Spirit.’ Here, again, the context 
speaks of love and unity. So that it is most 
natural to interpret the phrase in both places of 
the sense of unity, membership or fellowship, 
which it is the peculiar work of the Holy Spirit to 
preserve in the Christian Church. 

2, Ac 2% ‘They continued steadfastly in the 
teaching of the apostles and the fellowship, the 
breaking of bread and the prayers.’ This is the 
first description given us of the newly-baptized 
converts after Pentecost, when they numbered 
already about 3000. It is expanded in the next 
verses, in Which two at least of its phrases are 
almost verbally repeated: ‘the breaking of bread’ 
is represented by ‘ breaking bread house by house,’ 
and ‘the fellowship’ or ‘communion’ (κοινωνία) 1s 
echoed in the words, ‘all they that believed to- 
gether held all things common ’ (κοινα). 

Thus ‘the fellowship’ seems to refer to the 
unity of recognized membership, the ‘ community,’ 
in which the first brethren lived together. The 
words ‘they held all things common’ arc illus- 
trated by the statement that they sold their goods, 
and distributed to all ‘according as any had need.’ 
No systematic plan of relief for the poorer brethren 
is implied: the wealthier were moved to supply 
their needs as they occurred, in a way that must 
have been reckless had they not looked for 4 
speedy return of Christ. The method was incom- 
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vatible with the higher organization of the Body ; 
but it was a striking exemplification of the new 
spirit of fellowship, the sense of common interest, 
the realization of oneness. This oneness is again 
emphasized in 4533: ‘Of the whole company of 
them that believed there was one heart and soul: 
and not one said that any of his possessions was 
his own; but they held all things common... 
nor was there any in need among them: for as 
many as were owners of lands or houses sold them, 
and brought the prices of the things sold and 
laid them at the feet of the apostles; and dis- 
tribution was made to each, according as any had 
need.’ Then follows the account of Barnabas, 
who thus disposed of his cstate; and of Ananias 
and his wife, who sold a possession and offered a 
part of the price as the whole. St. Peter makes it 
plain that Ananias need not have parted with his 
property at all. It was his own, and in his own 
power. His offence lay, not in niggardliness, but 
in deceit. This makes it evident that ‘ community 
of goods’ was not a part of the apostolie teaching ; 
nor is this the meaning of the term κοινωνία. The 
reference to laying the price at the feetof the apostles 
shows that indiscriminate almsgiving was quickly 

ielding place to a central fund for common relief. 

he events of ch. 6 indicate that a common table 
for the poorer members was one method of their 
relief, and so one sign of ‘the fellowship’ which 
characterized the Body. This ‘daily ministration’ 
led to difficulties which imperilled the sense of 
unity itself, and so necessitated a more developed 
organization of the Body. 

Turning back to Ac 2”, we now see that the 
words ‘the breaking of bread and the prayers’ 
are not to be regarded as an explanatory clause 
exhausting the meaning of the phrase ‘ the fellow- 
ship,’ which precedes them. We have four phrases, 
which fall into two groups: (1) ‘the teaching 
of the apostles and the fellowship,’ (2) ‘the break- 
ing of the bread and the prayers.’ The ‘ breaking 
of bread’ took place in the homes of the brethren ; 
‘the prayers’ are perhaps those which they offered 
in the temple (cf. 2% and 31). The ‘ fellowship’ 
was exemplified, no doubt, in these acts; butit was 
wider than any of its special manifestations : it 
was the unity and membership in which the whole 
Body was constituted and maintained. 

3. The third group of passages needing special 
investigation is that in which the word κοινωνία is 
used in the limited sense of the ‘contribution’ 
or ‘distribution’ of als. As a general duty this 
is enforced in Ro 12}, He 1326, 1 Ti 618, in each of 
which places the radical meaning of the word 
employed is that of ‘fellowship.’ Each act of 
Christian almsgiving was a witness to the central 
τῳ of fellowship in the Christian Society. 

fost conspicuously is this the case with the great 
collection for ‘the poor saints at Jerusalem,’ upon 
which St. Paul expended so much labour and 
anxiety. He regarded this as of supreme import- 
ance, as the external pledge of the living fellow- 
ship of the whole Christian Church. He insisted 
on carrying it in person, even though he was aware 
that the visit to Jerusalem endangered his liberty 
and his life. The Gentiles had enjoyed fellowship 
with the spiritual blessings of the Jews: it was 
but right that they should offer a return of fellow- 
ship such as was in their power (κοινωνίαν τινὰ 
ποιήσασθαι, Ro 1578, οἵ. 2 Co 84 9). The stress 
which the apostle lays on this collection is only 
explained when we regard it as the emblem and 
the instrument of the corporate fellowship of the 
locally scattered Christian Society. 

_ 4. We come, lastly, to the passage (1 Co 10}* 1) 
in which the word is used in connexion with the 
Holy Eucharist. To understand this passage, the 


meats offered to idols,’ needs to be studied con- 
tinuously. The more immediate context begins 
with 9%, Just as not all who run receive the 
victor’s crown, so in the history of the Chosen 
People not all who had spiritual privileges were 
saved thereby. These privileges are described in 
metaphors borrowed from the Christian Sacra- 
ments. They were all ‘baptized into Moses,’ as 
when the Cloud overshadowed them, and when 
they passed through the Sea: ‘spiritual food’ 
and ‘spiritual drink’ they all partook of, namely, 
the Manna and the Water from the Rock; the 
Rock was the Messiah. These words are of 
importance as showing incidentally that St. Paul, 
like St. John, thought of the Eucharist as 
‘spiritual food and drink,’ although this is not 
the side of it on which he ordinarily insists. The 
idolatry into which the Israelites fell in spite of 
their spiritual privileges is the starting-point of the 
warning of 104, From two sides the apostle has 
approached the danger of idolatry—the idolatry 
of the Gentiles of his own day, the idolatry of 
Israel in the past. Worship, whether true or 
false, implies a fellowship. The Christian fellow- 
ship must be recognized and vindicated from con- 
tamination. 

‘The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
κοινωνία of the blood of Christ? the bread which 
we break, is it not κοινωνία of the body of Christ? 
because one bread, one body, we the many are, 
for all of us partake (μετέχομεν) of the one bread.’ 
What is the meaning of κοινωνία here? The AV 
renders ‘the communion of’; the RV ‘a com- 
munion of,’ with the marg. alternative ‘a par- 
ticipation in.’ In the Greek the word, being a 
predicate, does not take the article ; but in English 
the definite article is in such cases usually 
supplied ; so that in this respect syntax makes 
no demand for altering the AV. Secondly, as 
to the word itself. It is no doubt tempting 
to take it in the simple sense of ‘ partaking 
of’; but this loses the force of its derivation 
from κοινός, which implies jointness, or com- 
munity of some kind. In this very place St. 
Paul expresses mere ‘ partaking’ by μετέχειν, not 
κοινωνεῖν. Fellowship is the ruling idea of the 
word, and we must not lose sight of it. In 
regard to the second of the clauses, the apostle 
himself interprets his meaning to us. The single 
loaf, broken and distributed and eaten, linked 
all who partook of it into unity. ‘We are one 
loaf, one body, many though we be; for of the 
one loaf we all partake.’ Thus the loaf was 
nothing less than ‘fellowship with the Body of 
the Christ.’ 

This interpretation is borne out by the apostle’s 
next words: You are God’s new Israel — Israel 
after the Spirit; look at Israel after the flesh : 
they bring their sacrifices to the temple, they cat 
of them, and thereby they are in fellowship with 
the altar. Then, recurring to the Gentile sacri- 
fices, he points out that to partake of them is to 
be in fellowship with the demons to whom they 
are offered. He contrasts ‘the cup of the Lord’ 
and ‘the cup of the demons,’ ‘the table of the 
Lord’ (7.e. the Bread) and ‘the table of the demons’ 
(1.6. the idol-meats). ‘I would not have you to 
enter into fellowship with the demons (κοινωνοὺς 
τῶν δαιμονίων ylvec@a).’ It is in sharp contrast with 
such a conception as this that St. Paul declares 
that to partake of the Eucharistic Cup is to be 
in fellowship with the Blood of Christ, and to 
partake of the Eucharistic Bread is to be in fellow- 
ship with the Body of Christ. Thus interpreting 
St. Paul by himself, we see once more the side of 
the truth on which he peculiarly insisted : fellow- 
ship in the New Covenant made by the Death of 


whole section, commencing at 81, ‘Concerning! Christ; fellowship in the Body of Christ, that 
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living corporate unity of which, to his view, Christ 
is at once the Head and, in a deeper, fuller sense, 
the Whole (1 Co 1912, Eph 41%), 

J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 

COMPANY was formerly used with more freedom 
than now, ‘a great c.’ being loosely employed where 
we should say ‘a great number,’ or ‘a great crowd.’ 
Thus 2 Ch 20" ‘this great c. that cometh against 
us’ (hdimén, crowd); Ac 67 ‘a great ec. of the priests 
were obedient to the faith’ (ὄχλος ; so Lk 5” 617 98 
1177 12, Jn 65); Lk 23°" ‘there followed him a great 
c. of people’ (πλῆθος, RV ‘multitude’); and He 
127 ‘an innumerable c. of angels’ (μυριὰς, IV 
‘innum. hosts’). [ven when the Heb. is a military 
term, as mahdnch, camp (Gn 32% 2! 50°, 1 IX 5), 
1 Ch 918), hayil, force, army (2 Ch 91), gédhidh, 
troop (1 S 30!0s23 ὦ K 57), zabhdé’, host (Ps 68! 
‘great was the ὁ. of those that published it,’ RV 
‘the women that publish the tidings area great 
host’), the meaning is quite indefinite. 

In Ps 6830 the word hayydh has been takeu by AV in the 
sense of ‘c.’ (‘Rebuke the c. of spearmen’), after Ibn Ezra, 
Calvin, etc. ; but there is noabsolutely certain instance of this 
ineaning of the word (see Driver, Notes on Sam.,on 18 1818, 28 
2318, and Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v.), and RV returns to the tr. of Vulg. 
‘Increpa feras arundinis,’ and Wyclif ‘Blame thou the wielde 
beestis of the reheed,’ giving ‘Rebuke the wild beast of the 
reeds,’ the reference then being to the crocodile or hippopotamus 
of the Nile as symbolical of the power of Egypt. 

Ca, 618 AV renders ‘What will ye see in the Shulainite? As 
it were the c. of two armies,’ this time following Wyclif (‘ What 
schalt thou se in the Sunamyte, no but cumpenyes of oostis?’), 
who takes the ‘nisi choros castrorum’ of Vulg. in that sense, 
which is the sense given by most of the VSS and Jewish com- 
mentators. But RV takes the Heb. méhéldéh in its invariable 
meaning of ‘dance’and mahdndyimas a proper name, ‘ Why will 
ye look upon the Shulammite, as upon the dance of Mahanaim ?’ 

The vb. ‘to c. together’ is used in Apocr. (Sus 
164. 67: 68) in the sense of “to cohabit... In NV ‘toc. 
with ’ is simply to associate with; 1 Co 5° ‘I wrote 
unto you in an epistle not to ο. with fornicators’ 
(RV ‘to have noe.’); Ac 1! ‘these men which have 
companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went in and out among us.’ J. HASTINGS. 


COMPASS (cum together, passus step, hence ‘a 
route that comes together or joins itself ’~—Skeat) 
is used both as subst. andas vb. 1. As subst. ec. 
(a) a ‘circle,’ ‘sphere,’ the vault of heaven (Is 40%, 
see CIRCLE), or the horizon, Pr 8517 ‘he set ac. upon 
the face of the depth’ (nn, RV ‘ circle’) ; (ὦ) instru- 
ment for making a circle, Is 44:8 ‘the carpenter 
.. . Marketh it [the image] out with thee.’ (aann, 
RV ‘the compasses’); (6) cireuinference, margin 
round, Ex 27° 384 (353), 1 Καὶ 7} (2°30); (ὦ) the 
space within a circle, range, limit, 1 Es 1° ‘ within 
the ὁ. of their holy temple’ (περικύκλῳ, RV ‘round 
about their holy temple’), 1 Mac 14* ‘ within the c. 


— 


of the sanctuary’ (περίβολος, RV ‘ precinct’). The 
phrase fetch a c. is ‘make a circuit’ or ‘go 


round about,’ Heb. 230, Nu 34°, Jos 15°, 2 S 5%, 
2 Kk 3°; Gr. περιέρχομαι, Ac 28" ‘from thence we 
fetched ac., and came to Rhegium’ (RV ‘made a 
circuit’). 2. As verb the meaning is either 
(a) make a circle round, surround, or (6) make a 
circuit round, go round. Thus (a) 1S 23% ‘Saul 
and his men οἷ David and his men round about to 
take them’; Lk 2129 ‘When ye shall see Jerus. 
ct with armies’; 2 S 2265=Ps 185 ‘the sorrows of 
hell οὐ me about’ (229, RV ‘the cords of Sheol 
were round about me’); Ps 1393 ‘Thou ct my 
path and my lying down’ (71, RV ‘searchest out ’) ; 
Jer 31% *A woman shall c. a man’ (i.e. prob. as 
protector, cf. Dt 32%, Ps 32"). And (ὦ) Dt 2! ‘we 
ct mount Seir many days’; Jos 6" ‘so the ark of 
the LorD ce the city, going about it once’; Jer 
9139 ‘the measuring line... 


shall ec. about to | 


Goah’ (229, RV ‘shall turn about unto Goah’) ; | 


Mt 23 ‘ye ec. sea and land to make one proselyte.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
COMPASSION OR PITY.— These words have 


become entirely synonymous, and, with two ex- 
ceptions, they aresoemployedin AV. Butin1 P38 
and He 10*4, compassion retains its original mean- 
ing of sympathy, being used to tr. respectively 
συμπαθής (see RVin) and συμπαθεῖν. 

With these exceptions the words are used in- 
differently bothin AV and RV of the OT to translate 
the Heb. verbs $23 and om (and adj. and subst. 
from latter). The second of them is frequently 
rendered ‘have mercy.’ The plural om (Gr. 
σπλάγχνα) 15. also tr. ‘bowels.’ ‘Pity’ tr. also ois, 
129 (usually=‘to be gracious’), 7903 (once Job 6%), 
and 73 (once Ps 69% marg. ‘lament’). The 
equivalents in the LXX are οἰκτείρειν, with the 
cognates olxripudés, οἰκτίρμων, ἐλεεῖν, and φείδεσθαι, 
used indifferently. In Ezk 247! ‘that which your 
soul petieth’ (marg. ‘pity of your soul’) is equiva- 
lent to ‘object of affection’ (ef. v.24). There is a 
play upon words in the Hebrew. 

In NT to be moved with c. tr. σπλαγχνίζεσθαι, while 
ἐλεεῖν is twice represented by have c. (Mt 18%, 
Ro 9% quoted from Ex 3319 LXX). In the former 
of these passages, on its repetition, ἐλεεῖν is rendered 
have pity. With this exception pity only appears in 
NT in 1 P 38, where pitiful tr. εὔσπλαγχνος, and in 
Ja 5", where ‘the Lord is very pitiful and of tender 
mercy’ represents the common Heb. formula on 
pn} (Ex 34° etc.). 

O. is in the Bible a Divine as well as a human quality. But 
its attribution to God has raised certain questions among 
theologians. 

The relation between pity and grace (ἔλεος and χάρις) is one of 
these. In the Divine mind, it is said, and in the order of our 
salvation pity precedes grace, but in the order of the mani- 
festation of God’s purposes of salvation the grace must go before 
the pity (Trench, V.7'. Synonyms, p. 205). 

Another point was raised by the Manichxans, who objected that 
to call God compasstonate was to make [lim capable of suffering. 
The Latin misericors lent itself to such a perversion of truth, 
and Augustine brushes it aside as a mere pretence of logomachy 
(De Civ, Det, ix. δ᾽; De Div. Quest. ii. 2; Lib. de mor. Ecel. 
Cath. 27). See the question also discussed in Aquinas (Summa 
Qucest, xxi. art. 111.). It is not God, but only Nature, that is 
pitiless; only the stars that ‘would as soon look down on a 
Gethsemane as an Eden.’ We may be thankful that the OT 
exulted in speaking of the compassion of God for human misery 
and human sin, and that the NT tells how the Divine pity went 
forth in the fulness of time, incarnate in the Son, to seek and to 
save that which was lost. 

With their sense of the pity that was in the 
heart of God, the prophets could not do other than 
impress on the Hebrews the duty of pity for each 
other. Teligion without kindness was unmeanin 
(Hos 6°). It became a proverb that he who pitie 
the poor lent to the Lord (Pr 191ὴ, ‘To him that 
is afflicted,’ said Job, ‘ pity should be showed from 
his friend’ (6). The fatherless and widow were 
to be to man, as they were to God, special objects 
of compassion (Ps 146°, cf. Ja 1%), 

But in regard to foreigners Heb. morality was 
that common to all the ancients. There is no 
trace in OT of conipassion towards a beaten foe. 
The solitary stranger who might be ‘in their gates’ 
was respected, but for aliens generally pity did not 
exist. ‘Thine eye shall have no pity on them’ 
(Dt 718) was the law of Israel in regard to enemies. 
It needed the revelation of N'T, the parable of the 
good Samaritan, and the example of Christ’s ‘ com- 
passion for the multitude’ to create the modern 
idea of general benevolence. The OT religious 
and ethical standard on the subject is Puce in 
the verse ‘ Execute true judgment, and show mercy 
and compassion every man to his brother’ (Zec 7°). 

A. S. AGLEN. 

COMPEL.—This verb was sometimes used with- 
out any threatening or thought of force, simply in 
the sense of ‘urge successfully.’ It is doubtful if 
it is soused now. Hence we may niusunderstand 
1 S 28%, where it is said that Saul’s servants, to- 
cether with the woman of Endor, “ οὐ him to eat’ 
(3Ἴκ 8", in 2 S 132-27 tra ‘pressed him’); and esp. 


| Lk 14% *¢. them to come in, that my house may 
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be filled’ (ἀναγκάζω, RV ‘constrain’); cf. Earl 
Rivers (1477), ‘ Whiche grace . . . hath compelled 
me to sette a parte alle ingratitude.’ Robertson 
(Charles V. 111. xi. 385) says, ‘As they could not 
persuade they tried to eompel men to believe’— 
and this passage in St. Luke was quoted as their 
authority ; but neither the Gr. nor the Eng. sanc- 
tions more than ‘urging’: ef. RV even of Ac 26" 
‘T strove to make them blaspheme,’ where Gr. and 
AV are the same as in Lk 1429, 


In Mt 541 ‘ Whosoever shall c. thee to go a mile,’ 2722 ‘him 
they ced to bear his cross,’ and Mk 1521 ‘they c. one Simon a 
Cyrenian . .. to bear his cross,’ the Gr. vb. (ἀγγαρεύω) has the 
technical meaning of pressing into the king’s service (RVm 
always ‘impress’). The word is of Pers. origin, the ἄγγαροι 


being the public couriers of the kings of Persia, who had | 


authority to press into their service in any emergency whatever 

horses or men they met. 

Latin angariare, and is used by Vulg. in passages named above. 
J. HASTINGS. 


COMPOUND.—Ex 30” ‘an ointment compound 
after the art of the apothecary ’=‘ compounded,’ 
as RV. Compound is the orig. and only accurate 
form of the ptep., the verb being componen in 
middle Eng., from Lat. conponere. 

J. HASTINGS. 

COMPREHEND. — C. isused lit. =hold together, 
contain, in Is 40! ‘and e® the dust of the earth in 
a measure’; and in the same sense, but fig., in Ro 
139 ‘itis briefly c¢in the saying’ (RV ‘summed 
up in this word’). See APPREIIEND. 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONANIAH (397333). —14. A Levite who had charge 
of the tithes and offerings in the time of Hezekiah 
(2Ch 311218 AV Cononiah). 2. A chief of the 
Levites in Josiah’s reign (2 Ch 35°). On the form 
of the word see Kittel, ad loc. in Haupt. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

CONCEIT.—A c. is something conceived, a 
thought, as Sir 27° ‘ The fruit declareth if the tree 
have been dressed ; so is the utterance of a 6. in 
the heart of man?’ (ἐνθύμημα, RV ‘ thought’); 20% 
AVm ‘pleasant conceits’ (χάριτες, AV ‘graces,’ 
RV ‘ pleasantries’); Pr 182 (kV ‘imagination ’) ; 
No 11% 12! ‘wise in your own conceits’ (παρ᾽ 
ἑαυτοῖς, Tt). Though 6. is found very early in the 
sense of self-conceit, that is not its caning in any 
of the foregoing passages. In Ro 11” 1216 ‘con- 
ceits’ is due to Tindale and Coverdale (‘consaytes’), 
but they probably meant simply ‘ opinions,’ the 
word used in 12% by Tindale, Cranmer, and 
Geneva. (The plu. ‘conceits’is used of more than 
one person). But in Pr 26°- 1° 28" (‘wise in his 
own c.’; Heb. py ‘ayin, ‘ eye’) the meaning is no 
doubt the same asin mod. usage. In Wis 8" ¢. is 
used in the obsol. seuse of ‘power of conceiving,’ 
‘mental capacity,’ “1 shall be found of a quick ce. 
in judgment’; cf. Shaks. As You Like ft, v. ii. 48, 
‘I know you are a gentleman of good conceit’ ; 
and Lucrece, 701— 

“Ὁ deeper sin than bottomless conceit 
Can comprehend in still imagination.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

CONCERT.—See Consort. 


CONCISION.—See CIRCUMCISION. 


CONCLUDE.—1. In the sense of ‘shut up,’ ‘ en- 
close,’ mod. include, Ro 11%" ‘God hath ce them all 
in unbelief,’ and Gal 3” ‘the Seripture hath c& all 
under sin’ (RV ‘shut up,’ Gr. συγκλείω, used lit. in 
Lk 5° ‘they inclosed a great multitude of fishes’; and 
fir. as above from Ps 78 LXX, ‘He gave his people 
over unto the sword ’—used with the pregnant sense 
of giving over so that there can be no escape— 
Sanday and HWeadlam). 2. To come to a conclusion 
by reasoning, infer, Ro 3% ‘Therefore we c. that a 
man is justified by faith’ (λογιζόμεθα, RV ‘we 
reckon’); and in RV, Ac 16” ‘ce that God had 


The word was adopted also into | 


called us’ (συμβιβάζοντες, AV ‘assuredly gather- 
ing’). 3. To decide, Ac 21” ‘we have written and 
ec that they observe no such thing’ (κρίναντες, RV 
‘oiving judgment’); and with direct object= 
‘determine upon,’ Jth 2? ‘Nebuch.... ec the 
aftlicting of the whole carth’ (συνετέλεσεν, ef. 1S 207 
‘evil is determined by him,’ LXX συντετέλεσται). 
J. HASTINGS. 
CONCOURSE.—A e. is a ‘running together’ 
(concurrere) of people, as Wyclif’s tr. (1382) of Ac 
2412 ‘makinge concurs or rennyng to gidere of the 
cumpany of peple.’ In this orig. sense ὁ. occurs 
m AV, 5 th 1018 ‘Then was there a ὁ. throughout 
all the eamp’ (συνδρομή) ; Pr 1% ‘She crieth in the 
chief place of ο.᾽ (nvon wig, Oxf. Heb. Lex. ‘at the 
head of bustling streets’); Ac 19% ‘we may give 
an aeeount of this e.’ (συστροφή. J. ILASTINGS. 


CONCUBINE.—See MARRIAGE. 


CONCUPISCENCE.—C. is intense desire (cov- 
cupiscere intensive of concupere), always in a bad 
sense (so that ‘evil e.’ of Col 3° is a redundancy in 
English), and nearly always meaning sexual lust. 
The Gr. is always ἐπιθυμία, a more general word 
than the Eng. ‘conecupiscence.’ The passages are 
Wis 413 (RV ‘desire ’), Sir 235 (RV ‘concupiscence’), 
Ro 78 (RV ‘coveting’), Col 3° (RV ‘desire’), 1 Th 
45 (ΗΝ “lust:), J. HASTINGS. 


CONDEMNATION. — See DAMNATION, JUDG- 
MENT. 


CON DITION.—In the obsol. sense of disposition, 
condition occurs 2 Mac 15” ‘gentle in ο.᾽ (RV 
‘manner’; Gr. τρόπος, in this sense also He 13° 
AV ‘conversation,’ RVm ‘turn of mind’). Cf. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1431— 

‘He was so gentil of condicioun, 
That thurghout al the court was his renoun.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

CONDUCT.—1 Es 851 ‘T was ashamed to ask the 
king footmen, and horsemen, and c. for safeguard 
against our adversaries ’—mod. ‘ eseort.’ So Shaks. 
Cymb, 111. ν. 8— 

‘So, sir, I desire of you 
A conduct over land to Milford-Haven.’ 
See Ermics. J. HASTINGS. 


CONDUIT (nbya, vdpaywyds, aqueductus). —A 
channel for the conveyance of water from the 
souree whence it was derived to the place where it 
was delivered. It wound round hills, or passed 
through them by means of tunnels; and crossed 
valleys upon arches or upon a substructure of solid 
masonry. The channel, when not itself a tunnel 
of varying height, was rectangular in form, and 
either cut out of the solid rock or eonstructed of 
masonry. It was covered by slabs of stone to keep 
the water pure and cool, and its floor had a shght 
and fairly uniform fall. 

The remains of ancient conduits constructed for 
the conveyance of water to towns, or for purposes 
of irrigation, are common in Pal., but it will only 
be necessary here to allude to those connected with 
the water supply of Jerusalem. Amongst the oldest 
of the Jerus. conduits are the rock-hewn channel 
that entered the temple area from the north, and was 
cut through when the ditch that separated Bezetha 
from the Antonia was cxcavated; one at a low 
level, beneath ‘Robinson’s Arch,’ which was de- 
stroyed when Herod built the west peribolos wall 
of the temple; and the well-known tunnel that 
conveyed water from the Fountain of the Virgin to 
the Pool of Siloam. An inscription in Phoen. char- 
acters in the last conduit carries the date of 108 con- 
struction back to the 8th cent. B.C. 

Equally interesting and, perhaps, in part of 
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greater age, is the conduit about 134 miles long 
which conveyed water from the ‘Pools of Solomon,’ 
beyond Bethlehem, to the temple enclosure at 
Jerus., and is known as the ‘low-level aqueduct.’ 
Tradition, with great probability, ascribes the con- 
struction of this conduit to Solomon, who must have 
found himself obliged to increase the water supply 
when the temple services were instituted. The 
channel, which is about 2 ft. deep and 14 ft. wide, 
passes under Bethlehem by a tunnel. It has been 
conjectured that this conduit was called ‘Tannin’ 
by the Jews from its serpentine course, and that 
the ‘Dragon’s Well’ of Neh 2” was an outflow 
from it in the Valley of Hinnom. At a later date 
a pool (piscina) was constructed in the HWddy 
Arrwb to collect the water from springs in that 
valley, and this was connected with the ‘low-level 
aqueduct’ by a conduit about 28 miles in length, 
which, near Tekoa, passed through a long tunnel. 
This conduit is apparently that alluded to by Jos. 
(Ant. XVIII. iii. 2, BJ τι. ix. 4) as having been made 
by Pontius Pilate with the Corban. 

The most remarkable work, however, is the 
‘high-level aqueduct,’ which probably entered 
Jerus. at the Jaffa Gate. It was apparently con- 
structed by Herod for the supply of the citadel 
and palace which he built on the W. hill, and of 
the fountains and irrigation channels in his palace 
gardens (LJ v. iv. 4); and it displays a very high 
degree of engineering skill. It derived no portion 
of its supply from the ‘ Pools of Solomon,’ but had 
its head in Wédy Bidr, ‘valley of wells,’ where 
it passed through a tunnel about four miles long, 
which collected the water from several small 
springs, and had numerous shafts leading to the 
surface. On issuing from the tunnel it entered a 
piscina, where any sediment contained in the water 
was deposited, and it afterwards passed through a 
second tunnel 1700 ft. long, which had nine shafts, 
—one 115 ft. deep. The conduit crossed the valley 
in which the ‘Pools of Solomon’ he, above the 
upper pool, and at this point its level is 150 ft. 
above that of the ‘low-level aqueduct.’ One of 
its most interesting details is the inverted syphon, 
composed of perforated limestone blocks, cased in 
rubble masonry, which crosses the valley between 
Bethlehem and Mdr Elids. No details have come 
down to us of the manner in which the water con- 
veyed by the numerous conduits was distributed 
after it reached Jerus.; but there were probably 
fountains, supplied by small conduits ἫΝ 1684 ΟΥ 
earthenware, as well as cisterns and pools, to which 
the public had access. 

Amongst the conduits mentioned in the Bible 
are: ‘the conduit of the upper pool,’ at the end 
of which Isaiah was commanded to meet Ahaz 
(Is 73), and beside which Sennacherib’s messengers 
stood when they spoke to the people on the wall 
(2K 1817, Is 367); that by which the waters of 
Gihon were brought straight down to the W. side 
of the city of David (2 Ch 32); and that connected 
with the pool made by Hezekiah (2 K 20). The 
existence of conduits is also implied in Sir 48”, 
Is 2211, In Sir 2459 there is an allusion to a 
conduit made for irrigating a garden. 

C. W. WILSON. 

CONEY (χρῷ shdphdn, χοιρογρύλλιος, δασύπους, 
cherogrylius).—The coney is undoubtedly Hyrazx 
Syriacus. It is known by the δ, Arabs as thufn, 
evidently the same as shéphdn. In Pal. it is 
known as wabr, and in Lebanon as tobstin. The 
Arabs also call it ghanam-Beni-Israil, the sheep of 
the Children of Israel. It is a perissodactyl, with 
dentition and feet strongly resembling those of the 
rhinoceros. It is as large as a rabbit, has short 
ears and avery short tail. Its colour is greyish- 
brown on the back and whitish on the belly. It is 
declared unclean by the Mosaic law, because it 


chews the cud, but does not divide the hoof (Lv 
115, Dt 147), It is not a ruminant, but has 8, 
motion of the jaws similar to that of the ruminants, 
Bruce the traveller kept a tame one, and supposed, 
from the motion of its jaws, that it was a ruminant. 
Cowper made a similar mistake in regard to his 
tame hares. 

The conies are among the four ‘exceeding wise’ 
animals (Pr 30% °°); they are ‘but a feeble folk, 
yet make they their houses in the rocks.’ ‘The 
rocks are a refuge for the conies’ (Ps 104!8), They 
do not burrow like rabbits, but live in clefts and 
holes of the rocks. They are gregarious in habit, 
and strictly herbivorous. They are very shy, and 
usually come out of their holes towards evening. 
When feeding, an old male sits as sentry, and, on 
the approach of danger, gives a whistle or squeak 
as a warning to his companions, and they immedi- 
ately take ‘refuge’ in the rocks. They are found 
all the way from Ras-Muhammed to Lebanon. 
The natives esteem their flesh a delicacy. 

G. E. Post. 

CONFECTION, CONFECTIONARY.—Confection 
occurs in AV only Ex 8035 ‘ac. after the art of the 
apothecary’ (npi rékah, RV ‘ perfume’), and Sir 388 
‘Of such doth the apothecary make a ο. (μίγμα, RV 
as AV); to which RV adds 1 Ch 9” ‘ the sons of the 
priests prepared the ὁ. of the spices’ (ππΠ 9 ΠΡ, 
AV ‘made the ointment’). Thus ‘c.’ is always 
something made up, a compound, and always of 
perfume or medicine, never sweetmeats. So con- 
fectionary is a perfumer; only 158 815 ‘he will take 
your daughters to be confectionaries, and to be 
cooks, and to be bakers’ (ning2, RVm ‘ perfumers’). 
Cf. Bp. Mountagu (1641), Acts and Mon. 298, ‘the 
woman was an excellent Confectionary, very 
cunning in poisons.’? See MEDICINE, PERFUMES. 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONFEDERACY in the common sense of league, 
alhance, is found Ob 7‘ All the men of thyc.’ (m3), 
1 Mac 817-30. 22 (συμμαχία). In Is 813 % the meaning 
is ‘conspiracy,’ * which is nearly obsol., though 
D'Israeli (Charles I. τι. ii. 39) has ‘in a perpetual 
state of confederacy and rebellion.’ Confederate 
is both adj. and subst. As adj. Gn 14 ‘ these were 
c. with Abram’; Ps 83° ‘they are ὁ. against thee’ 
(RV ‘against thee do they make a covenant’); 
Is 72 ‘Syria is c. with Ephraim’ (RVm after Heb. 
‘resteth on E.’); 1 Mac 10%. As subst. 1 Mac 8” 
‘Your confederates and friends.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CONFERENCE is what we should now call con- 
verse, almost the same as conversation, which is 
Bacon’s meaning in the passage, Essays ‘Of 
Studies’ (p. 205, Gold. Treas. ed.), ‘Reading 
maketh a full man; Conference a ready man ; and 
Writing an exact man.’ Οὐ. occurs Wis 818 (ὁμιλία, 
Vulg. loguela) and Gal 2° ‘they who seemed to be 
somewhat in 6. added nothing to me’ (where the 
word has no proper equivalent in the Greek, RV 
‘they, I say, who were of repute imparted nothing 
to me’; but in 116 ‘I conferred not’ is the same Greek 
word as is here tr? ‘imparted’ (προσανατίθημι). In 
the Pref. to AV c. is used in the more prim. sense 
of ‘comparison’ (con-fero, ‘bring together’), ‘ We 
cannot be holpen by ὁ. of places.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CONFESSION (atin, ὁμολογεῖν, duoroyla).—Both 
the Heb. and the Gr. words are capable of the 
same double application as the English. To 
‘confess’ is to acknowledge by either word or deed 
the existence and authority of a divine power, or 
the sins and offences of which one has been guilty. 
The biblical use of the verb and its derivatives 15 


* This is the meaning of the Heb. (742) also, which Delitzsch 
in his 4th ed. successfully defends against the substitution of 
wip ‘holy thing,’ made by Secker, revived by Gritz, and 


' accepted by Oheyne. 
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about equally divided between these two—(1) pro- 
fession or acknowledgment of God as the true God 
or of Jesus as the Christ, (2) confession or open 
acknowledgment of sin. (For the distinction cf. 
further Cic. pro Sestio, 51, 109.) 

1. Confession of God as their God, acknowledg- 
ment of Him as the true God, was required of the 
members of the Chosen Family before it became a 
nation. It was rendered by Abraham when he 
‘called upon the name of the Lord’ (Gn 18 
etc.), and by him and his descendants when they 
claimed the covenant relationship through the rite 
of circumcision. In process of time this outward 
confession tended to become conventional, and 
only external. The consciousness of cominon 
nationality superseded that of personal relation to 
God. In the subsequent reaction of individualism, 
men of special piety, or in special circumstances, 
felt constrained to make specific confession of their 
personal adherence to J” (cf. Ps 63', Is 44°). The 
passage in Isaiah shows that this confession was 
accompanied by an open act of self-dedication, if 
not, as some think, by the cutting of some per- 
manent mark on the head or forehead. At other 
times, after a period of national apostasy, the 
general repentance and return was marked by a 
solemn renewal of the national confession (cf. 
ΠῚ 855, ὁ Ch 6%). 

Such confession is the natural result of deep con- 
viction (cf. Jn 4.5, Mt 12%), and when Jesus had 
brought His disciples to the point of recognizing 
Him as the Christ, He drew from one of them that 
acknowledgment which is specifically known as St. 
Peter’s Confession (Mt 16!*!8), He announced that 
it was on the rock of such conviction and confession 
that His Church should be built ; and He made 
this open acknowledgment of [limself, His dignity 
and authority, a sine qud non of true discipleship 
(Lk 12°). 

In the Apostolic Church this confession was 
insisted upon asa sign of true conversion and a 
condition of baptism. Its contents were at first 
very general, varying with the circumstances of the 
conversion and the experience of the convert, but 
with a growing tendency to include certain con- 
stant elements. From the beginning it must have 
included the recognition of Jesus as ‘the Lord’ 
(ef. Ro 10°, 1 Co 12%), and an expression of con- 
fidence and hope in Him (cf. He 3° 10%). Such 
general acknowledgment of allegiance to Christ is 
referred to in 1 Ti 6!*, He 3!; but even He 4}, ‘let 
us hold fast our confession’ (AV ‘ profession’) does 
not involve a formulated confession. An acknow- 
ledgmentof the Resurrection doubtless founda place 
both early and often (Ro 10%), and prepared the way 
for a confession including belief of the historical 
facts of Christianity. Of theological inference there 
is an early trace in the interpolated confession 
of the Ethiopian (Ac 8*7), but the early appearance 
of false teaching and imperfect views of Christ 
accentuated the necessity of more dogmatic ex- 

ression. Signs of this are found in the Epistles of 
ieeonn (1 Jn 4, cf. 2 4+3 2 Jn *). Bie we 
have the necessary antithesis to gnostic docetism ; 
the deepened consciousness of the Church corre- 
sponded to a fuller confession, involving both the 
atherhood of God and the true Sonship of Jesus. 

2. Both in OT and NT, confession of sin before 
God is recognized as a condition of forgiveness, 
being the guarantee of genuine penitcnce and 
purpose of amendment. Thus Joshua exhorted 
Achan to make confession unto the Lord (Jos 7!%); 
the Psalmist ‘acknowledged his sin’ (Ps 32°; cf. 
514); Pr 28% lays it down as a general principle 
that ‘whoso confesseth and forsaketh his sin shall 
have mercy,’ and Jesus exhibits the prodigal son 
as moved by a natural impulse to confess to his 
father. Confession, therefore, as at once an 
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instinct of the heart and a principle of God’s king- 
dom, was consistently recognized and inculcated 
by the Mosaic ritual. It was required of the indi- 
vidual whenever he had committed a trespass 
(Lv 5!-° 26%), and its necessity in regard to both 
individual and national sins was exhibited in the 
ceremony of the Scapegoat, over whose head the 
high-priest was to confess all the iniquities of the 
whole people (Lv 1674). Confession of sin became 
the natural and regular accompaniment of prayer 
(cf. Ezr 10). At the same time representative 
men felt themselves to be partakers in national sins 
of unbelief and disobedience, and bound to confess 
these as well as their own (Dn 95. The whole 
prayer in Dn 9 shows the nature and contents of 
such a confession. 

The connexion between repentance and _ con- 
fession was so ingrained in the Jewish conscience 
that when, under the Baptist’s preaching, many 
were led to repent, open confession accompanied 
their baptism (Mk 1°), and doubtless the Apostolie 
baptism was prefaced by a confession in this sense 
as well asthe other. Such a confession was under- 
stood to be made to God, but commonly it would 
be made in the hearing of men (cf. Ac 174). It is 
plain also that Christ taught the necessity of 
acknowledging, and obtaining forgiveness for, 
offences committed against other men (Mt 5%, 
Lk 174). As to the mode of confession or the 
person to receive it, no instruction is given. It is 
clear, however, from the language of St. John (1 Jn 
1°) and St. James that it was specific, definite, and 
mutual. In Ja 5!* the reading of WH (τὰς ἁμαρτίας 
for TR τὰ παραπτώματα) puts it beyond doubt that 
reference is made to sins against God; but the 
interpretation (Chrysostom and others) which 
infers that the confession was to be made to the 
Presbyters, involves an inadmissible tautology. 
᾿Αλλήλοις can Only refer to the relation of individual 
believers to one another, so that Cajetan from the 
Roman standpoint rightly admits ‘nee hie est 
sermo de confessione sacramentali.’ 

Cos SCOTT: 

CONFIRMATION.—The verb ‘confirm’ is used 
in a very general sense in the AV, serving as a 
rendering of no fewer than eleven words in the 
original languages—seven Heb. (px, 133, pin, 3, 
x20, WY, Op in their proper conjugations) and four 
Gr. (BeBatdw, ἐπιστηρίζω, κυρόω, μεσιτεύω)η. The OT 
eroup of words suggests the idea of establishing and 
strengthening ; though in some cases the more tech- 
nical notion of a legal or authoritative confirmation 
comes in, esp. When the word opis used (e.g. Ru 4’, 
Est 939. 5-52), In the NT βεβαιόω and ἐπιστηρίζω are 
used in the general sense of strengthening and estab- 
lishing, while κυρόω is used in the sense of giving 
power or validity (2 Co 28, Gal 3%), and μεσιτεύω is 
employed in its natural meaning of acting as a 
mediator (He 6!"). The substantive ‘ confirma- 
tion’ (βεβαίωσις) is used in the two senses of making 
firm, establishing (Ph 1’), and giving authoritative 
validity (He 6'*). It is not used in the Bible to 
describe an ecclesiastical rite. In the Acts refer- 
ence is made to St. Paul ‘confirming the souls of 
the disciples’ (14**), and ‘ confirming the Churches’ 
(15%!) ; and it is stated that ‘ Judas and Silas, being 
prophets also themselves, exhorted the brethren 
with many words, and confirmed them’ (15**)— 
forms of ἐπιστηρίζω being used in each case. ‘There 
is no indication that any ceremony was performed 
on these occasions; the narrative would rather 
suggest the general idea of strengthening and estab- 
lishing spiritually. But although the laying on 
of hands (ἐπίθεσις τῶν χειρῶν) is not connected with 
the word confirmation, it appears in association 
with the gift of the Holy Spirit to disciples by 
apostles subsequent to baptism (Ac 812:}1 19° δ), 
and asa rite following baptism, in He 6% This 
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was after the example of the Jewish method of 
blessing (e.g. Gn 4815: 14), which was recognized by 
the mothers who brought their children to Jesus 
that He might ‘lay his hands on them,’ etc. (Mt 
19:3), According to the Talmud, a father laid his 
hands on his child, after which the elders also 
blessed him (Buxtorf., Syn. Jud. 138). As late as 
Tertullian the laying on of hands was closely 
associated with baptism as almost part of the same 
rite (de Bap. c. 8; de Lesurr. Carn. c. 8). 
W. F. ADENEY. 

CONFISCATION.—See CRIMES AND PUNISH- 

MENTS. 


CONFOUND.—This vb. is used in three senses. 
1. Destroy, shatter, Jer 1” ‘be not dismayed at 
their faces, lest I c. thee before them.’ The 
Geneva and Bishops’ Bibles have ‘destroy’ here, 
and it is possible that AV chose a milder word 
on purpose, as RV has a still milder ‘lest I 
dismay thee before them’; but the Heb. (janx7, 
nog in hiph.) has the meaning of ‘shatter,’ as in 
Is 9* ‘the yoke of his burden... thou hast 
broken’ (RV); and the Eng. word has this mean- 
ing also, as Milton, Par. Lost, 11. 3880— 

‘Whence, 

But from the author of all ill, could spring 

So deep a malice, to confound the race 

Of Mankind in one root?’ 
2. Put to shame. This is tle most frequent mean- 
ing. RV often changes “οὐδ᾽ into ‘ashamed,’ but 
Amer. RV prefers ‘ put to shame.’ Earlier ver- 
sions sometimes had ‘c®’? where A V has ‘ ashamed,’ 
as 28 10° Douay, ‘The men were confounded very 
fowly, and David commanded them, Tary in 
Jericho, til your beard be growen.’ 3. Throw into 
confusion (stronger than mod. confuse, Dr. Murray 
suggests the collog. dumfound), as Gn 117° (see 
TONGUES, CONFUSION OF), 2 Mac 13” 14% ‘he 
was much e® in himself’; Ac 2° 9” (cuyxéw, cf. 
Ac 19*? 2131 ‘was in confusion’ RY). 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONFUSED.—Confuse and confusion were much 
stronger words in Elizabethan than in mod. Eng., 
Ac 1952 ‘the assembly was οὗ (RV ‘in confusion’) ; 
Is 9° ‘with c. noise(RV ‘in the tumult’). See Con- 
FOUND 3. Confusion: 1. Tumultuous disorder, as 
Ac 19” ‘the whole city was filled with e.’ (σύγχυσις), 
1 Co 14%, Ja 316 (ἀκαταστασία), 2 Es 1621, Lv 1873 9012 
(Dan), Is 2410 344 41% (γῇ). The Oxf. Eng. Dict. 
quotes Is 34! ‘he shall stretch out upon it the line 
of c.’ as an example of ec. in the sense of destruction 
(see CONFOUND 1); and that meaning was common 
in 1611, as Shaks. Aid. Night’s Dream, 1. i. 149— 


‘So quick bright things come to confusion.’ 


But the Heb. (which is the word tr. ‘without 
form,’ RV ‘ waste,’ in Gn 1?) makes it probable 
that in all the passages from Isaiah the meaning is 
disorder. 2. Shame, disgrace, as Ps 35% % * brought 
to c.’ (197, RV ‘confounded,’ Cheyne ‘abashed’) ; 
Job 10% 1 am full of c.’ (9p, RV ‘ignominy ἢ; 
esp. with Heb. bésheth, 1S 20” bis, Ezr 97, Ps 1099, 
Jer 7.5. Dn 97-8, (Except Ps 70%, Is 617, Jer 71, 
Mic 111, Zeph 3°), bésheth is tr. by αἰσχύνη in LXX.) 
See TONGUES, CONFUSION OF. J. HASTINGS. 


CONGREGATION is AV rendering of several 
Heb. terms, esp. Ἵν, ay, and bap. It will be 
necessary to examine minutely the linguistic 
usage of OT in regard to each of these. 

1. “νὴ (mé'éd). The root-idea contained in this 
word is that of a fixed appointed meeting or tryst 
between God and man. Hence it is frequently 
employed to mean a ‘set time,’ or to designate the 
sacred seasons (mé‘ddim) when all the males in 
Israel] had to present themselves at J”’s sanc- 
tuary (Hos 9° 12°, Lv 23% 4 9% 4), Τὺ is but a step 
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from this when we find the word used to designate 
the assembly that celebrated the festival, or indeed 
as a designation for any assembly. In Job 30% we 
have 3535 πρὶ ma ‘the Tae of assembly for all 
living,’ used of Sheol, while in Is 33” Zion is called 
win anp ‘the city of our assemblies’ (cf. Ps 74%, 
La 14, Ezk 4433. In particular, 1y\o occurs very 
frequently in the phrase “yin Dak (’Ohel mé‘éd) the 
Tent of Meeting (between J” and Israel). The 
familiar AV tabernacle of the congregation fails 
entirely to suggest the true idea conveyed by the 
phrase as this is explained in Ex 29" (Cf. W. R. 
Smith, OTJC? 246.) The Sept. σκηνὴ τοῦ μαρτυρίου 
and Vulg. tabernaculum testimoni, as well as 
Luther’s Stiftshitte, have arisen, as Ges. explains, 
from improperly regarding ἽΝ as synonymous with 
nay (see Nu 9°, where ‘tabernacle of the testimony ’ 
is the correct rendering). ‘yin Sak is used with great 
frequency by P(131 times)and by the Chronicler(1Ch 
652 921 9332, 2 Ch 18: 6.18 55), but it is employed also 
by E (Ex 33’, where its meaning is explained; cf. 
Nu 11*4-*° J), and occurs in at least two passages 
which belong to JE, viz. Nu 1116 124. The source 
of Dt 31" is uncertain, and 1 3. 2” and 1 K 8? can 
scarcely be taken into consideration, because both 
contain elements of late date. In Ps 748 5x ‘tyip-> 
=all the synagogues of God, and in La 2% 1y\p is 
employed as a designation for the temple. 

It may be worth while to remind the reader that 
in the expression solemn assembly, which is occa- 
sionally used by AV as a rendering of ἽΝ, ‘ solemn’ 
has its archaic sense of ‘fixed’ or ‘stated,’ Lat. 
solennis (Driver, Deut. 189). 

In Is 14:8 mount of the congregation probably 
refers to the assembly of the gods, whose dwelling- 
place, according to Bab. mythology, was located in 
the far north, upon the ‘mountain of the world’ 
(Driver, Jsazah? 129n.; Delitzsch, Jsazah, new ed. 
i. 310). See BABYLONIA, p. 2163, 

2, ay (‘édah) and ὅπ (kahal). Before examin- 
ing the linguistic usage of OT it may be well to 
refer to a distinction between these two words which 
has been contended for by some. Vitringa (de 
Synagoga vetere, 80, 88), with whom Trench (Syn- 
onyms of NT, 3.) agrees, expresses the difference 
thus, ‘notat proprie 272 universam alicujus popult 
multitudinem vinculis societatis unitam et rem- 
publicam quandam constituentem ; cum vocabulum 
my ex indole et vi significationis suze tantum dicat 
guemcumgue hominum cetum et conventum sive 
minorem sive majorem. ... συναγωγή ut et my 
semper significat cetum conjunctum et congregatum 
etiamst nullo forte vinculo ligatum, sed ἐκκλησία 
(Sap) designat multitudinem aliquam que populum 
constituit, per leges et vincula inter se gunetam, 
etsi sepe fiat ut non sit coacta vel cogi possit.’ 
This is certainly far more plausible and reasonable 
than the famous distinction which Augustine 
sought to establish between συναγωγή and ἐκκλησία, 
or rather between their Latin equivalents, con- 
gregatio and convocatio, the latter being the nobler 
term, because used of calling together men, while 
congregatio designated the gathering together of 
cattle (grex)! Vitringa’s distinction comes, in fact, 
pretty near to that of Schiirer, to which we shall 
advert presently ; but it seems a mistake to en- 
deavour to carry such a distinction back to OT. 
It may fairly be questioned whether in a single 
instance the contention of Vitringa can be estab- 
lished. Rather are we inclined to see in the choice 
of the one or the other of these terms a mark of 
authorship. It is remarkable that 7y finds favour 
in certain books, while 532 is prevailingly, if not 
exclusively, employed in others. , 

(a) my, from the same root as 7yiD, occurs vari- 
ously, as Ν᾽ ny (Ex 123), Sy: un nq, (Ex 161-39) 
ma nay (Nu 2717), and absolutely, πη (Lv 4"). 
It belongs, like 7y\p, to the vocabulary of P, never 
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occurring in D or JE, and its use in the other 
historical books is rare, ὅσ 20!, 21! 15. 16. K 8° 
(=2 Ch 5), 12” being the only instances (Driver, 
LOT 126). 

(b) Sap occurs variously, as Sx%: bap (Dt 31°), 
my bap (Nu 16, 204), ods bop (Neh 131), and 
absolutely, 2777 (Ex 16%, Lv 4%), It is frequently 
employed in Dt, 1 and 2 Ch, Ezr,and Neh. In the 
Ps both πτῷ and 577 are used without any per- 
ceptible difference of meaning to designate the 
‘congregation’ of Israel. 

In the Sept. συναγωγή generally answers to ΠῚ", 
and ἐκκλησία to bap. The latter statement holds 

ood uniformly in Jos, Jg, 5, Κα, Ch, Ezr, and 
eh, also in Dt (with the exception of 5**, where 
bna is rendered συναγωγή). On the other hand, 57) 
_ is rendered by συναγωγή in Ex, Ly, Nu, probably in 


order to secure uniformity in the Gr., for my in | 


these books is always συναγωγή. Once in the Ps 
np is rendered συναγωγή (40:0) ; elsewhere we find 
ἐκκλησία, except in 26°, where it is συνέδριον. 

While we cannot admit that the distinction con- 
tended for by Vitringa is traceable in OT, yet a 
somewhat similar distinction is discovered by 
Schiirer in the usage of the terms by later Judaism. 
συναγωγή was the terin applicable to the empirical 
reality, the actual congregation existing in any 
one place, while ἐκκλησία designated the zdeal, the 
assembly of those called by God to salvation. It 
is easy to see how, on this account, ἐκκλησία dis- 
placed συναγωγή in Christian circles. In classical 
Greek, as is well known, ἐκκλησία was the name for 
the body of free citizens summoned by a herald, 
and in this sense it is used in Ac 19 of the assembly 
at Ephesus. A statutory meeting was designated 
κυρία or ἔννομος (the latter in Ac 1959), one specially 
summoned was σύγκλητος. It can hardly be said, 
however, that classical usage throws much lght 
upon the nature of the ἐκκλησία, or ‘congregation,’ 
so often spoken of in OT. The word may be used 
of an assembly summoned for a definite purpose 
(1 K 8%) or met on a festal occasion (Dt 23"), but 
far more frequently it has in view the community 
of Israel collectively regarded as a congregation. 
Wellhausen (Comp. d. Hex. 205) finds this last 
usage distinctive of P, denying that the nation is 
viewed from such a purely churchly standpoint in 
JE, or evenin D. See ASSEMBLY. 

In OT Apocr. ἐκκλησία occurs in the sense of a 
popular assembly (Jth 616 14°, Sir 15°), more rarely 
as a designation for the people as a whole 
(1 Mac 4°). 

In NT ἐκκλησία is applied to the congregation of 
the people of Isr. in the speech of Stephen (Ac 7%), 
but συναγωγή came gradually to be employed to 
distinguish Isr. from other nations. (It 1s charac- 
teristie of the Ep. of James that in 2? συναγωγή is 
used of an assembly of Jewish Christians, and of the 
Ep. to the Hebrews that in 10” ἑπισυναγωγή [the word 
has a different meaning in 2 Th 217 is spoken of a 
Christian community.) Hence, apart from the 
reason noted above, it was natural that ἐκκλησία 
should be choseu as the desiguation of the Christian 
Church, owing to the Judaistic associations of 
συναγωγή. 

While there is little about OT ‘congregation’ 
to recall the popular assembly of a Gr. community 
(for the elders, or in post-exilic times at Jerus., the 
high priest and his counsellors, seem to have gener- 
ally acted alone), there are one or two exainples of 
an opposite kind. In Nu 35% (P)it is the ‘con- 
gregation’ that decides the case of the manslayer 
who has reached a city of refuge, although even 
here the decision according to D? rests with the 
elders (cf. the above passage with Jos 20’ [D7], or 
the latter with v.® [P]). Similar functions are 
ascribed to the ‘congregation’ in the late and 
peculiar narrative of Jg 20, 21, and in Ezr 10, on 


the latter of which Kuenen (fel. of Israel, ii. 214) 
remarks, ‘In very weighty matters the decision 
even rested with the whole community, which was 
summoned to Jerus. for that purpose.’ (All that 
concerns the OT congregation as a worshipping 
body will be dealt with under CHURCH, SYNAGOGUE, 
and TEMPLE. ) 

For the sake of completeness it may be well to 
note the usage of some other words of kindred 
import to the three we have discussed. 

(a) myy, (‘dzereth), from a root containing the 
idea of enclosing or confining, is frequently applied 
to the ‘congregation’ that celebrates the festivals 
{0ἱὶ 144 25, Am δ᾽), 2 K 107°, Is 1%, in which last 
passage it is coupled with s7p>). The nearest Gr. 
equivalent is πανήγυρις (by which it is rendered in 
the Sept. of Am 57, and which occurs in the 
NT once, He 12% ‘the general assembly’). nyy, 
designates especially such assemblies as were 
convened on the seventh day of the Feast of Un- 


leavened Bread (Dt 168), and the eighth day of the 


F. of Tabernacles (Lv 23%6, Nu 29%, Neh 818, 2 Ch 7°). 

(ὁ) wip sip? (mikrv@ kédesh), which occurs so 
frequently in the ‘holy convocation’ of AV, is a 
favourite expression in the priestly sections of Ex, 
Lv, and Nu, particularly in H abe: 17-26). The 
Sept. usually renders it κλητὴ ἁγία (cf. Sanday, 
Romans, 12f.). The simple ΝΡ oceurs in Nu 10? 
and Is 1%, It is hard to discover any difference 
between this term and ΠΣ. 

(c) δ (séd), originally = friendly conversation 
(ὁμιλία), then on the one hand = fricndlincss, 
Sriendship, and on the other=a body of friends 
(cf. Driver on Am 3%). It 15 used of a gathering for 
familiar converse (Jer 61! 1517, in the latter of which 
the Sept. has συνέδριον), of a deliberative council 
(Job 158, Jer 2918. Ps 897, in all these used of the 
Privy Council of the Alinighty), of a secret com- 
pany of wicked men plotting evil (Ps 64°), or of the 
select assembly of the upright (Ps 111}, where ‘io 
is coupled with πη}, as it is in Gn 495 with 5a). 


Literature.—Schirer, HJ P 11. 11. 59n.; Driver, LOT 126, 
Deut. 188, 195, 234; Thayer, N7’ Lex. and Cremer, Bib.-Theol. 
Lex. 8. txzaAnciz and συναγωγή ; Wellhausen, Comp, ἃ. Hex, 205; 
Hort, Christian LEeclesia (1897), 1-21; Vitringa, de Syn. Vet. 
77 £.; Trench, Syn. of NT, 1f.; Holzinger, ZA (1889), p. 105 ff. 


J. A. SELBIE. 
CONIAH.—See JEHOIACHIN. 


CONJECTURE. — Only Wis 88 ‘[Wisdom] c®t# 
aright what is to come’ (εἰκάξει). RV has ‘divineth 
the things to come,’ with ‘c*"’ in marg. But it is 
probable that in AV c*t*=‘ divineth,’ as Scot (1584), 
‘Conjecture unto me by thy familiar spirit.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONSCIENCE.—The word is not found in OT; 
it occurs in Apocr., Wis 17}} “ wickedness... 
being pressed with c., always forecasteth grievous 
things ’ (συνείδησις), Sir 142 ‘ Blessed is he whose c. 
hath not condemned him’ (ψυχή, RV ‘soul’), and 
2 Mac 6" ‘they made a c. to help theinselves’ 
(εὐλαβῶς ἔχειν, RV ‘scrupled’; cf. Purchas [1625], 
Pilgrimes, ii. 1276, ‘They will... make more 
conscience to breake a Fast, than to cominit a 
Murther’). Jn NT 32 times (RV 30 times, omit- 
ting Jn 8°, and reading συνηθείᾳ 1 Co 8") always for 
συνείδησις, of which it is the invariable and appro- 
riate tr. But mod. usage would prefer ‘ conscious- 
ness’ in 1 Co 87 ‘some with c. of the idol unto this 
hour eat it as a thing offered unto an idol’ (RV 
with edd. reads συνηθείᾳ, hence ‘being uscd until 
now to the idol’); and in He 10? ‘no more ὁ. of 
sins.’ Cf. Milton, Par. Lost, vin. 502— 

‘Her virtue and the conscience of her worth.’ 
See Sanday-Headlam on Ro 2%, P. lwald, De 


Vocis Συνειδήσεως apud Script. NT vi ue potestate 
(1883); aud the next article. J. HASTINGS. 
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A. Historical Sketch. 
B. Christian Doctrine. 
i. The Nature of Conscience. 
ii. The Competence of Conscience. 
iii, The Education of Conscience. 
1. Social. 
2. Individual. 
iv. The Witness of Conscience. 


A. HISTORICAL SKETCH.—When man begins to 
reflect on his experience as a moral agent, two 

uestions emerge. (1) What is the highest good 
or man? What is the ‘chief end’ in attain- 
ment of which man finds satisfaction? (2) What 
is the source of moral obligation? What power 
commands and regulates human action? In the 
history of thought, these two questions occur 
in the order stated; and it is not till the second 
has been asked that a doctrine of conscience is 
possible. 

1. Greek philosophy in its prime is mainly con- 
cerned with the first of these. The ethics of Plato 
and Aristotle are largely occupied with discussing 
the nature of the Good; and practically their doc- 
trine amounts to this, that man finds his highest 
welfare in the duties of citizenship. Man is 
regarded as part of the physical and social world 
in which he finds himself; and his welfare lies in 
playing his due part therein. This doctrine was 
sutlicient as long as the Greek State lasted. When 
this was broken up, however, and there was no 
longer a life of free and ennobling activity open 
to men, the moral problem assumed the second 
form. Man is thrust back on himself. His 
individuality becomes emphasized over against 
the world, in which he can now no longer realize 
himself. Turning in upon himself, he seeks within 
the guidance he has hitherto found in the life which 
waited for him without. This type of mind, so char- 
acteristic of thoughtful and earnest men under the 
Roman Empire, finds expression in the philo- 
sophical doctrines of the Stoics and Epicureans. 
These are as intensely subjective as the systems of 
Plato and Aristotle had been comprehensive and 
objective. Not, therefore, till man has become 
aware of himself as an individual, and looks out 
on life from the standpoint of his subjectivity, 
does the question of the rule of conduct oleate 
emerge. discussing this question, the Stoics 
found the rule in reason, the Epicureans in sense. 
The Stoics made wide the opposition between 
reason and sense. Virtue, according to them, is 
reasonableness, and is exercised in absolute control 
of sense, utter indifference to material things, and 
austere rejection of pleasure. Noble things are 
said by them in praise of virtue, and eloquent 
testimony is borne against the views of a corrupt 
age. But by their own admission the leading 
ep of their thought and action is sublime 

ut powerless. The moral world needed an active 
principle which should regenerate character and 
reconstitute society. This power came with 
Christianity. 

2. In the history of religion as set forth in the 
Christian Scriptures, we find a similar succession 
in the order in which the above-mentioned problems 
emerge. <A doctrine of conscience is not found till 
late in the development of Christian thought, when 
the consciousness of individuality is strong and 
full. There are indeed traces of the operations of 
conscience. Man is always treated as a moral 
being (so in the prophets, and especially in Ezekiel, 
whose sense of individual responsibility is new and 
strong), susceptible of communications from a 

ersonal God, and amenable to His judgment. 

ut conscience, or the source of obligation for the 
individual, is not made a subject of special treat- 


ment in the earlier stages of man’s spiritnal history. 
Broadly speaking, there is no doctrine of conscience 
in the OT. The heart is the centre of man’s 
whole spiritual energy, whether intellectual or 
moral; and no subtle analysis of mental or moral 
powers is attempted. The characteristic work of 
conscience, that of condemning us when we do 
wrong, is ascribed to the heart, Job 276. The 
absence of a doctrine of conscience from the OT 
is to be explained, not by any reference to the 
alleged disinclination of the Heb. mind for psycho- 
logical study, but by the fact that the stage 
of religious development at which the Hebrews 
were under Mosaism, precluded the question to 
which the doctrine of conscience is an answer, 
The law may be compared to the systems of Plato 
and Aristotle, inasmuch as it answers the first of 
the moral questions which arise on consideration 
of man’s life, viz) What is the Good? The Good 
is the will of God expressed in this body of legis- 
lation. The question of principle of action, or an 
organ of moral judgment, cannot emerge till the 
conception of the Good has been made explicit. 
The law is the conscience of the Heb. community. 
Hence, as Oehler points out, the idea of a νόμος 
γραπτὸς ἐν καρδίαις is wholly alien to the OT. This 
absence of a doctrine of conscience is to be found 
also in our Lord’s teaching. He never uses the 
word, and for a similar reason. His teaching is 
essentially revelation. He is dealing with the 
highest good for man, stating it in words, exhibit- 
ing it in life. His teaching and example are 
addressed to conscience, and are meant to awaken 
conscience ; and for this very reason He does not 
and cannot discuss conscience. Many of His say- 
ings apply to conscience, and cast light on it, e.g. 
‘the lamp of the body,’ Mt 6”-*; but conscience 
itself does not form part of His express teaching. 

With Christ’s work as Redeemer a new stage of 
man’s history is entered on. The first question 
is answered ; the first need is met. The Good is 
revealed as truth; it is accomplished in act; it is 
present as power. What Greek philosophy sought 
after in the speculations of Plato and Aristotle, 
is possessed in the kingdom of God. The parallel 
is more than fanciful. As the Greek realized the 
good in the duties of citizenship in the State, the 
Christian realizes it in the duties and privileges of 
citizenship in the kingdom of God. ‘The virtue of 
the Greek, narrowed by the limitations of the Gr. 
State, is the obligation and possibility of mankind 
in the wide realm of grace, which no political 
change can restrict or destroy. 

Now, accordingly, man as an individual gets his 
rights, and becomes the subject of special study. 
The NT, apart from the teaching of our Lord, is 
largely occupied with the consideration of man in 
relation to the grace of God which has come with 
Christ. Human nature is studied as it could not 
be at an earlier stage. Itis true that there is no 
merely speculative treatment, the interest of the 
NT being practical and not technical. Refer- 
ences, however, to various aspects of man’s moral 
constitution abound. In particular, the question 
of man’s relation to the Good as the will of God 
receives special treatment, and is answered by an 
explicit doctrine of conscience. Man is confronted 
by the revealed will of God, revealed not only in a 
book, but in a Person. How does this will make 
itself felt in the sphere of man’s individual con- 
sciousness? How is man guided and impelled 
towards the fulfilment of this will? The answer 
of St. Paul, and other writers in the NT, is con- 
science. Conscience, therefore, at once becomes 
the object of special practical interest. It is the 
ereat aim of a Christian to have a conscience that 
shall be ‘good,’ ‘void of offence,’ or ‘ pure’ ᾿ and 
it is of paramount importance that conscience 
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should be maintained in a condition of enlighten- 
ment and power adequate to the discharge of its 
great function as the organ of moral apprehension 
and moral judgment. 

3. After the varied Christian life of the early 
centuries of our era had died away, Christian 
ethic, like Christian theology, fell under the blight 
of medieval scholasticism. Christian truth was 
stiffened into a system of dogma. Christian 
morality was elaborated into a legal system more 
eumbrous and wearisome than ever the Mosaic 
code had been. Under this double burden the 
souls of men groaned in bondage. Yet even in the 
darkest ages there were not wanting symptoms of 
revolt. Mysticism claimed the power of holding 
fellowship with God, without the intervention of 
ecclesiastical machinery ; but it failed to base its 
protest on a sound coneeption of human nature, 
and so never rose beyond the position of a secret 
in possession of a few unique spirits. Final 
deliverance came in tle epoelhi of the Reformation. 
The Reformation was in essence a religious revival. 
The cumbrous eeelesiastical machinery by which 
the medieval Church, while professing to unite 
God and man, had really held them apart, was 
swept away in a burst of righteous wrath. The 
relations of God and man came to be re-stated 
under the inspiration of original Christian ideas. 
In this process eonscience necessarily played an 
important part. Conscience aceentuated the an- 
tagonism between man and God, and showed man 
guilty in a degree for which indulgences and 
priestly absolutions brought no sound relief. Con- 
science, in like manner, in view of the complete 
atonement wrought by Christ, testified, to him who 
rested on Christ alone for salvation, perfect peace 
with God. Conscience, accordingly, occupies large 
space in the writings of the Reformers, as it must 
do in all Christian teaching. It is not made, how- 
ever, the subject of special theoretical treatment. 
Speculative interest in the question of the source 
of moral judgment has not awakened; and the 
neeessity of its discussion is not yet felt. The 
Reformation, in fact, was not an individualistic 
movement. Itis a misrepresentation to describe 
it as such, or to quote such phrases as ‘the right 
of private judgment,’ as embodying its charaeter- 
istic ideas. Those philosophical writers who most 
fully express in the domain of pure thought the 
Protestant spirit—Deseartes and Spinoza—are by 
no means individualists. At the same time, there 
can be no doubt that the Reformation contained 
the possibility of individualism. The external 
unity of the Church had been broken up. Before 
a conception of spiritual unity could be formed and 
wrought out in moral and political life, it was 
inevitable that an epoch of individualism should 
supervene, In whicli man should seek to find the 
solution of intellectual and moral problems within 
his own subjectivity. This movement predomin- 
ated most largely in England, and obtained almost 
exclusive sway, till within the present century it 
has met a counter current of thought. Ethical 
theory during such a period is largely occupied 
with the question of the source of moral obligation, 
and the faculty of moral judgment. British 
moralists may be distinguished and classified 
mainly by their views on this topic. At the head 
of the long line stands Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), 
a writer whose fertile suggestiveness, virile force, 
and daring paradox, made him a paramount in- 
fluence in the devclopment of ethical doctrine in 
Britain. His fundamental position is that man’s 
natural tendencies are only and altogether ‘ self- 
regarding.’ ‘The good for the individual is simply 
what he desires for himself. The result of each 
Individual seeking the gratification of his own 
desires is, of course, a state of war, whose miseries 


Hobbes depicts to the life. Reason, accordingly, 
intervenes to stop this intolerable state of matters, 
and does so by enjoining submission to a strong 
government. Hobbes thus pushes individualism 
to an extreme in which it beeomes intolerable, and 
is replaced by an iron system in which the indi- 
vidual is practieally extinguished. In such a 
system there is no place for eonscience, properly 
speaking. Hobbes uses the word only in con- 
nexion with the analogous phrase ‘conscious.’ 
Conseience is no more than opinion shared by 
various individuals. Any higher sense is mere 
metaphor. The moral faculty is no other than 
reason, caleulating how best to secure individual 
advantage, and deciding upon submission to the 
State as the best means of securing the end aimed 
at. Such a doctrine was rather the propounding 
of a problem than its solution. Accordingly, we 
find that ethical thought in England consists 
mainly in answers to Hobbes, or rather in answers 
to the moral problem so aeutely stated by him: 
What is the source of moral obligation? What is 
the nature of the moral faculty? These answers 
follow three distinct lines. 

(1) Appeal is made to reason. Reason is regarded 
asthe power by which universal truths and principles 
are perceived and proclaimed. This is, in general, 
the view of Cudworth (1617-1688), whose 7reatise 
concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality, not 
published till 1731, is directed against the teaching 
of Hobbes as destructive of the essential dis- 
tinetions of good and evil; and of Clarke (1675- 
1729). Both these writers claim for man this 
faculty of recognizing truths, ideas, or relations of 
things, prior to and apart from the suggestions of 
sensation. Here we have areal answer to Hobbes, 
and a most hopeful line of ethical thought. Tf man 
have this power, then we are lifted at once above 
the degrading view of man as a creature of merely 
selfish instincts, and have morality based, not on 
conventions, but on eternal fact. 

The value of such ‘dianoetic ethics,’ to use 
Martineau’s designation, depends obviously on the 
view taken of reason ; and in the above-mentioned 
writers, reason is conceived too much as a mere 
formal power, limited to the recognition of truths 
submitted toit. Thus, while phrases in Cudworth, 
for instance, remind one of Kant, there is no 
approach to the Kantian doctrine of knowledge, 
still less to its subsequent idealist development. 

(2) A fuller analysis of human instincts is at- 
tempted. Hobbes had said man’s primary instincts 
are self-regarding. It was obviously open to reply 
that they were not, or that they all were not. Ac- 
cordingly, we have such writers as Shaftesbury 
(1671-1713) and Hutcheson (1694-1747) COSY 
proving that man possesses social as well as selfis 
instinets, and placing virtue in the proper balance 
of the two. The perception of this balance or pro- 
portion is due to a moral sense, which, like the 
sense of beauty in things artistic, guides us in 
things moral. At a first glance it might appear, 
as no doubt it did to the writers themselves, that 
they were answering Hobbes, and giving a more 
dignified conception of human nature. Really, 
however, they are in substantial agreement with 
Hobbes, entirely so as to presuppositions, and 
practically so as to result. They also appeal to 
instincts as providing motives and impulses. Some 
of these, indecd, they say are not selfish; but 
if we press them we find that the special power 
of unselfish instincts is the superior gratification 
they afford, z.e. they are at bottom selfish still. 
Selfishness, or, to give it a more refined but more 
misleading title, Utility, is the spring and standard 
of action. The psychological and even the ethical 
principles of Hobbes are really continued In 
Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Adam Smith, Hume. 
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(3) Reference is made to a distinct power of 
human nature, viz. to Conscience, as supreme 
arbiter in morals. Butler (1692-1752) is dis- 
tinguished among British moralists for the em- 
phasis he lays on this faculty. He sees that 
Shaftesbury’s reply to Hobbes is defective in 
this respect, that his ‘moral sense’ lacks the 
quality of supremacy, which is required to face 
and quell the imperiousness of selfish instincts. 
He labours, therefore, to establish the supremacy 
of conscience, and to vindicate for it magisterial 
position and authority. Of the impressiveness 
and moral strength of Butler’s writings it is 
impossible to speak too highly. As a practical 
protest against the immorality of his own age, 
they are deeply interesting ; and as a moral tonic 
in any age, they are invaluable. As ethical 
theory, or doctrine of conscience, however, they 
cannot be said to be final or satisfactory. Butler 


was, to quote the words of T. H. Green, ‘the. 


victim of the current psychology.’* To him, as 
much as to Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Locke, or Hume, 
feeling was the source of action, as of knowledge. 
Objects of desire are given. Then conscience, a 
power whose origin and nature are unexplained and 
inexplicable, appears to decide among the com- 
peting motives. It speaks with authority, but is 
unable to make its authority felt. Ultimately, 
Butler is driven to admit practical supremacy to 
self-love, and takes refuge in the identity of duty 
and self-interest. A higher principle does indeed 
appear in Butler, viz. the love of God. But as he 
never reconsidered his psychology, this rather 
contributes additional confusion to his scheme. 
Human nature remains ‘a cross of unreconciled 
ae oo self-love, benevolence, conscience, the 
ove of God. Plainly, such a view of man cannot 
provide a sure basis of ethics. The whole moral 
problem must be reconsidered. What is implied 
in moral action? If it shall appear that the 
sensationalist psychology is at fault, if feeling 
cannot present objects of desire, if in the simplest 
action there is implied the presence of a Self, 
making itself its own object, then we are led to 
a view of man as a being who finds his true good 
in the good of others, and of conscience as not 
merely authoritative, but also mighty to carry 
its precepts into efiect, being indeed the presence 
within the individual consciousness of that Reason, 
Mind, Spirit, or Personality whose revelation is 
found in all reality and all good. 

It is not needful to pursue the line of British 
moralists any further. Whoever they happen 
to be, Paley, Bentham, James Mill, J. 5. Mill, 
or Bain, whatever their minor differences or 
their special excellences, they unite in retain- 
ing the psychology which reigned throughout 
the eighteenth century. In vain for them did 
Hume carry the λα ΤῊ of that psychology 
to a scepticism which provoked Kant to a reply, 
which introduced a new conception of man and 
the spiritual world. All alike they cling to the 
conviction that it is possible by dissection to 
arrive at the living man, and by analyzing his 
sensations to account for knowledge and morality. 
They may vary in detail, but they are in sub- 
stantial acreement as to results. The chief end of 
man is happiness. The moral faculty is a vari- 
ously described compound of feelings, whose fluid- 
ity is stiffened by the sanctions and punishments 
of society. This psychology has more recently 
allied itself with the hypothesis of organic evolu- 
tion, and made draughts of illimitable time aid 
in establishing its conclusions. Prolonged experi- 
ence of pleasure in connexion with actions, which 
serve social ends, has resulted in certain pliysio- 


* The most illuminating critique of Butler with which I am 
acquainted is contained in Green’s Works, vol. iii. pp. 98-104. 


ness of acts, but of the rank of motives. 


logical changes in the brain and nervous system, 
which render these actions constant. Thus, 
according to Spencer, is begotten a conscience or 
faculty, to which he cven gives the name of intui- 
tion. This sensationalist psychology, thus strength- 
ened by evolution, has called forth various replies. 

(a) Intuitionism enters its earnest denial. Dr. 
Martineau’s strictures on evolutionary ethics 
are powerful, and his general ethical doctrine is 
most earnest and impressive. His position closely 
resembles that of Butler in last century. Like 
Butler, he gives an account of the springs of moral 
action. But whereas Butler only mentions two, 
Self-love and Benevolence, Martineau’s list is most 
elaborate, containing no fewer than thirteen pas- 
siols, propensions, sentiments, or affections. Quite 
as Butler had done, he gives to conscience a 
judicial function in respect to these springs of 
action. Distinctivein Martineau, however, is his 
doctrine that conscience judges, not of the right- 
Con- 


science he defines to be ‘the critical perception 


we have of the relative authority of our several 
principles of action.’ Right and wrong he defines 
thus: ‘Every action is right which, in presence 
of a lower principle, follows a higher; every 
action 1s wrong which, in presence ef a higher 
principle, follows a lower.’ Homan and powerful 
as Dr. Martineau’s exposition is, it is open to the 
objection which may be brought against Butler. 
Whence come these springs of action? Do they 
simply appear before the judgment-seat of con- 
science, without any prior determination by self- 
consciousness? Then we are thrown back, as we 
were by Butler, upon current sensational psy- 
chology. And whence comes conscience? Does 


| it simply appear, and seat itself in judicial state, 


a separate, unique faculty, inexplicable and 
inysterious, Owning no organic relation to self- 
consciousness ? Then its authority is blind, and, as 
in Butler’s doctrine, is unsupported by power. 

(6) A conclusive answer can be reached only 
through a consideration of the possibility of 
experience in general, and of moral experience in 
particular. Such an answer is to be found in 
Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics. Press the analysis 
of sensation as far back as we please, make 
our list of feelings and instincts as dctailed 
as possible, we never get a mere sensation or 
instinct, such as we might suppose it to be in the 
lower animals, but always the sensation as it is to 
a self, already modified by its relation to self- 
consciousness. In the simplest sensation, there is 
implied the operation of a spiritual principle, 
which is the basis of the possiblity at once of 
knowledge and of morality. The sensationalist 
psychology is thus deprived of its whole raison 
adetre. It exists in order to get personality out of 
sensations. It can do so, only because personality 
is therein already implied. 

The hypothesis of evolution is of no use to sensa- 
tionalism, and does not invalidate the argument of 
idealism. ‘That countless generations should have 
passed during which a transmitted organism was 
progressively modified by reaction on its surround- 
ings, by struggle for existence or otherwise, till its 
functions became such that an eternal conscious- 
ness could realize or reproduce itself through them, 
—this might add to the wonder with which the 
consideration of what we do and are must always 
fill us, but it could not alter the results of that 
consideration. If such be discovered to be the 
case, the discovery cannot affect the analysis of 
knowledge of what is implied in there being a 
world to be known, and in our knowing it, on 
which we found our theory of the action of a free 
or self-conditioned and eternal mind in man’ 
(Prolegomena, p. 82). Man, therefore, is a self or 
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personality, which is not, however, an incident in 
a series, but is rooted in an infinite self or per- 
sonality. Our individual self-consciousness derives 
from and is maintained by an infinite, eternal, 
universal, self-consciousness ; Green would say, is 
a ‘reproduction’ of it,—a phrase open to miscon- 
struction. Knowledge, therefore, is the gradual 
discovery of mind or spirit in things, the exhibi- 
tion of the world as the self-manifestation of an 
infinite personality, with whom the finite intelli- 
gence of man isone. Morality is the progressive 
accomplishment of an eternal purpose, with which 
the individual is and ought to be at one, whose 
goal is the perfection of man. The good for man 
is self-realization, but it is the realization of an 
infinite self, and is thus identical with the widest 

ossible range of good for others, and is attained 
᾿Ξ the profoundest self-surrender. The moral 
faculty in man, the practical reason or conscience, 
is no special inexplicable endowment, a vox 
clamantis in deserto. Itis the man himself, con- 
scious in all action of a good, which he either 
reaches or fails to reach, which in either case 
stands above his separate impulses, in the one case 
approving and beckoning him onward and upward, 
in the other condemning him and binding on him 
the penalty due to one who has broken the law of 
his own being. Conscience, thus conceived, may 
also with equal truth be described as the revelation 
of infinite good to man, or the voice of God witness- 
ing to eternal right within the individual soul. 
It is the voice of the man’s true self, and his true 
self is ideally one with God. On such lines alone 
is the sensationalist attack on absolute right and 
on conscience successfully met, and room found for 
Christian ethic, and a Christian doctrine of con- 
science. 


B. OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


i. THE NATURE OF CONSCIENCE. — The locus 
classicus here is Ro24-, The connexion of thought 
is the responsibility of all men for their actions, their 
condemnation in sin, their acceptance in righteous- 
ness. This applies to Gentiles as well as Jews. 
It would not apply had Gentiles no revelation 
of absolute good made to them, as the Jews had in 
the Law. Such a revelation, however, the Gentiles 
have. They (v.'4) do by nature, 7.e. instinctively, 
the things which are articulately prescribed in the 
Law, and accordingly while they have not the Law 
as a written code, yet they have it in another sense. 
In what sense is now explained (v.%). The 
comparison in the apostle’s mind is between Jew 
and Gentile, in respect of the delivery to each 
of God’s Law. To the Jews, this delivery was 
made at Sinai, and so in speaking of its ies 
to the Gentiles he uses Sinaitic imagery. The 
apostle’s description involves three points. (1) The 
delivery of the Law in the dictates of natural 
impulse; ‘the work of the law,’ te. a course of 
conduct conforming to the will of God, being 
‘written in their hearts,’ as in the case of the 
Jews it was written on tables of stone. (2) The 
recognition of the Law in its binding obligations 
by a moral faculty, just as the Jews heard with 
bodily ear the proclamation of the Ten Command- 
ments; ‘their conscience bearing witness there- 
with,’ ζ.6. along with the heart, when it speaks and 
prompts to duty. (3) Judgments passed upon actions 
in the light of the witness of conscience, some 
being favourable, others (as the emphasis implies, 
the greater number) being unfavourable; ‘their 
thoughts one with another, accusing or else excus- 
ing them.’ 

The doctrine of this passage, borne out by 
other Scripture usage, therefore, is: (a) That 
man has received a revelation of good, sufficient 
to make him morally responsible. This reve- 
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lation comes in different forms to men differently 
pares in the providential disposition of affairs. 

ven those who seem least advantageously situ- 
ated have the revelation of ‘nature.’ Man is 
so made that he finds the satisfaction of his true 
self in moral good only; and towards this the 
forward impulse of his heart goes forth. “The 
race, charged with the special function of guarding 
and transmitting the spiritual heritage of huraan- 
ity, has appropriately a special revelation of good, 
explicitly bearing the stamp of superhuman origin. 
Finally, when ‘the fulness of time’ in the moral 
discipline of mankind is reached, the good finds 
complete revelation in a person, the man Christ 
Jesus. ‘ Nature,’ with its few rudimentary facts of 
moral life, and ‘ Law,’ with its greater articulate- 
ness, are summed up in ‘Christ,’ in whom moral 
good is perfectly realized. (8) That man possesses 
amoral faculty, or is possessed by it, that he has 
a conscience, Which is indeed his self-consciousness 
in respect of moral action, in virtue of which he 
recognizes, approves, and binds upon himself the 
Good, in whatsoever form it is revealed to him, and 
by the authority of which he pronounces judgment 
upon himself. This doctrine obviously rests upon 
the general scriptural doctrine of man as made in 
the image of God, of man as spirit even as God is 
spirit or personality, a conception which we have 
seen to be the suggestion of philosophy in its 
criticism of unphilosophical sensationalist psycho- 
logy. God reveals His will to man, partially in 
Nature and Law, fully in Christ. Man as a 
spiritual being is susceptible of this revelation ; his 
consciousness of it in things moral is conscience. 

This view of conscience greatly simplifies it, and 
reduces it from the position of an inexplicable 
faculty, fulminating In impotent majesty above 
the warring impulses of man’s nature. It is simply 
the faculty, if we must use the term, through 
which we apprehend the divine will so that it 
may govern our lives. It is no more a separate 
faculty than faith, and deserves no more than 
faith the credit of its operations. As faith lays 
hold of Christ, and thus saves and sanctifies; so 
conscience lays hold of the divine will, and thus 
legislates and judges. It is not an independent 
source of law and judgment. It voices the will 
of God. 

It is plain, however, that this view, if in one 
sense it deprives conscience of the proud position 
which an intuitionist theory would confer upon 
it, in another confers upon it unique and awful 
supremacy. When conscience wakes and speaks, 
it nieans that man is in spiritual contact with 
God, that God is making His will felt in the 
depths of man’s constitution. Thus it is that ‘to 
him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, 
to him it is sin’; sin, not error or mistake, nor 
only shortcoming, but trespass against the law of 
God, which is recognized as the law of our own 
being, in keeping which our welfare lies. 

The practical result is that conscience claims, 
and must recelve if we are to be true to our 
very nature, a position of absolute supremacy. 
Every action must be brought beneath its sway ; 
in popular phrase, we must make conscience of 
all we do. Actions laid upon us by outward 
authority, we are to do, not because the authority 
is supported by force, but because conscience re- 
cognizes the good of which this authority is an 
expression ; and so we obey ‘for conscience’ sake’ 
(Ro 135. Actions which seemingly lie outside 
the moral judgment, having apparently no relation 
to moral questions, are to be brought before con- 
science and carefully scrutinized, so that even in 
such matters as what we are to eat or refrain from 
eating, we are still to act ‘for conscience’ sake’ 
(1 Co 10%-29), The whole domain of life is to 
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be brought within the sweep of conscience, and 
every element in it is to be made subject to that 
great and just arbitrament. 

It may be true that in a society so largely Chris- 
tianized as ours, the man who acts from conscience 
will not behave in a manner markedly distinct from 
the behaviour of those who simply follow the con- 
ventions of society. There will, however, be very 
distinct differences on a closer scrutiny. He will dis- 
cover hew meanings in actions prescribed by con- 
vention, and will perform them the better that he 
does tliem with conscience. Hewill be on the outlook 
for new duties and new means of realizing the good 
which he apprehends, not as a code, but as an inner 
spiritual impulse. Apart from specific differences of 
action, there is a difference in spring of action, which 
cannot but tell in the long run. Perceiving the 
disparity between his own attainments and that 
good of which conscience is the witness, and to 
which it sammons him, he has within him a divine 
discontent which drives him to further efforts, and 
secures for him greater excellences. The morality 
of a code is rigid, self-satisfied, pharisaic. The 
morality of conscience is ever aspiring, humble, 
dissatistied with self. A conscience thus kept in 
its supremacy is described as ‘good’ (Ae 23}, 
1Ρ Τι 15:19. He 1315 1 P 3!) nov im the sense cia 
he who has it has never sinned, but because he 
has yielded himself to the will of God, and is 
living in the spirit and aim of his career for the 
glory of God, while he never permits unforgiven 
sin to lie upon his heart: ‘void of offence toward 
God and toward man’ (Ac 9418), because the pleas- 
ing of God in ali things, and his neighbour in all 
things for his good unto edification, is the man’s 
constant aim and cxercise: ‘pure’ (1 Ti 3%, 
2'Ti 1%), because there is no doubleness of mind, 
or secret alienation from the will of God, but a 
sincere desire, an unwavering resolution to live so 
that He may approve. 

It is, of course, always open to man as a free 
agent to disobey conscience, reject its supremacy, 
disregard its witness, and defy its authority. On 
an intuitionist theory, which regards conscience 
as a part of man, separable from other parts, it 
would be difficult to vindicate the terrible conse- 
quences of such conduct. It is because the con- 
science 1s the man himself in his consciousness of 
the divine will, that the consequences are so 
injurious, penetrate so deeply, and extend 80 
widely. Conscience disobeyed is: (1) Defiled ; 
and this defilement may be either (a) occasional 
(1 Co 87), or (8) permanent and pervasive (‘Tit 1"). 
(2) Branded or seared (1 Ti 47), where the figure 
is either the branding of a slave with a stamp, 
or the extinction of faculty by the use of hot iron, 
in any case expressing the reduction of conscience 
to a state of moral incapacity. (3) Perverted 
(Mt 6%), so that conscience, the light of the 
soul, gives, not merely no deliverance, but a 
deliverance on the wrong side, the man being now, 
not a servant of the good, but of the evil, having 
sinned against the Holy Spirit. 

That conscience is disobeyed in countless in- 
stances 15 patent fact; and these consequences may 
be traced in the history of individuals. It is more 
difficult to see the fact and to trace the con- 
sequence in the records of the race. Yet it is 
certain that sin is not merely an incident in the 
career of an individual, but a quality inherent 
in the conduct of man universally, and that the 
effects of sin are traceable, to what extent it is 
impossible to define, in the general conscience of 
mankind. 

11. THE COMPETENCE OF CONSCIENCE.—In all that 
is said of the supremacy of conscience its competence 
is,of course, presupposed. This, however, is precisely 
what is denied by those who desire to explain the 


phenomena of conscience on the hypothesis of 
evolution, and facts are urged in disproof of the 
claim of original authority. It must be remem- 
bered, however, what it is that is claimed by the 
Christian doctrine on behalf of conscience. It is 
not the infallible authority of an independent 
faculty, but the ability on the part of a being made 
in God’s image to recognize God’s will as it is pro- 
eressively revealed to him. 

Much of the sensationalist and evolutionary 
attack on conscience really applies only to the 
intuitionist theory of conscience, and does not touch 
the Christian doctrine or the idealist philosophy, 
whose criticism of sensationalist psychology we have 
noticed above. The special difficulties which call 
for consideration are these— 

1, The diversity of moral judgments, as among 
different nations now, or at different stages of the 
world’s history. The heathen conscience enjoins 
what the Christian conscience eondemns. Jewish 
feeling rejoiced in deeds at which Cliistian senti- 
ment shudders. Amid such divergences, is not the 
supremacy of conscience lost? ‘The answer to this 
puzzle lies in our general view of man and his con- 
science of good. If man be a personal being in 
constant communication with the infinite Person, 
God, we can understand how his moral pean is an 
education or development, each step in advance 
being gained through obedience to conscience, which 
proclaims as absolute the will of God. The stages of 
the revelation of good are marked by advance up 
to the full realization of good in Christ. Con- 
science at each stage is supreme, though its 
deliverances, compared together, vary according 
to the stage reached. Combined with this view 
is the fact of deterioration through disobedience, 
so that the conscience of a nation or religious 
community may become perverted, and proclaim 
as duty a bloody crime or an unnatural offence. 
Even among races which have formed the most 
mistaken standard of duty, it is found, as 
missionary records amply show, that the revela- 
tion of higher excellence meets with ready 
response, and conscience, revivified by the light, 
ealls upon man to follow it. In order to prove the 
supremacy of conscience, we do not need to prove 
uniformity amid the deliverances of conscience, 
from age toage. The very divergences set 105 per- 
sistent authority in more vivid light. ; 

2. The alleged contlict of duties, which occasion- 
ally arises, reducing conscience to perplexity 
and silence. This certainly would be a fatal 
objection, not to the supremacy of conscience 
i but to morality as a whole. If there arise 
circumstances, not due to any human crime or 
error, in which duty confronts duty in absolute 
contradiction, so that merely to act is to transgress, 
not only is conscience proved incompetent, but the 
moral sphere is shown not to include the whole of 
life, and righteousness by being demonstrated to 
be impossible is made unnecessary. The question 
can be met only by analyses of cases. Those cases 
must, of course, be excluded which are not, properly 
speaking, cases of conscience. One case only needs 
to be stated to be dismissed, that in which a verdict 
of conscience, in itself clear and distinct, is opposed 
by strong passion or self-interest which clamorously 
demands to be obeyed. Here, plainly, there 1s 
no question of the competence of conscience, or 1ts 
claim to be obeyed. Another case is that in 
which the clear testimony of conscience 1s con- 
fronted by some instinct of the soul, itself true and 
noble. Here also there is, strictly speaking, no 
perplexity of conscience, and it 18 admitted 
that there is no wavering in its demand to be 
obeyed. Hesitation arises from the strong appeal 
of feeling. Sir Walter Scott has presented such a 
situation in the classic instance of Jeanie Deans, 
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tempted to tell a falsehood in order to save her 


sister’s life. Here the obligation of truth is con- 
fronted by sisterly affection. The action of 
Jeanie Deans unquestionably represents the true 
solution. Conscience is obeyed, while love goes 
forth in noblest sacrifice on behalf of the beloved. 
The difficulty of such cases is not speculative, but 
practical, and is to be met, not by intellectual 
discussion on the occasion when the difficulty 
arises, for which, indeed, there would be no time, 
but by the life habit of obedience, begetting an 
insight into the nature of the highest good for 
others, even our best beloved, as well as for 
ourselves, which will be available in the sudden 
emergency as an intuitive judgment. 

Cases which do affect conscience and seem to 
perplex it, are those in which there is a ‘ conflict 
between different formule for expressing the ideal 
of good in human conduct, or between different 
institutions for furthering its realization, which 
have alike obtained authority over men’s minds 
without being intrinsically entitled to more than 
a partial and relative obedience,’ or an ‘incompati- 
bility of some such formula or institution, on the 
one side, with some moral impulse of the individual 
on the other, which is really an impulse towards 
the attainment of human perfection, but cannot 
adjust itself to recognized rules and established 
institutions ’ (Prolegomena, p. 342). In such cases 
‘the requirements of conscience seem to be in 
conflict with each other. However disposed to do 
what his conscience enjoins, the man finds it 
difficult to decide what its injunction is’ (2rd. 
Ρ. 351). Such cases may, indeed, become peculiarly 
complicated, and exceedingly painful. But they 
do not really constitute a conflict of duties. Right 
seems to be divided against itself, when in reality 
it is only rising through contest of opposite one- 
sided views to a fuller conception, or through the 
break-up of a system to a higher realization than 
could be contained within its limits. There is no 
such thing really as a conflict of duties. ‘A man’s 
duty under any particular set of circumstances is 
always one, though the conditions of the case may 
be so complicated and obscure as to make it difficult 
to decide what the duty really is’ (ἰδία, p. 355). 
Here, in like manner, the ability and claim of 
conscience are not involved. It is true that there 
is no extant formula which will serve by its mere 
quotation to settle the case. Conscience is not so 
formal and unnatural a faculty as such a view 
would imply. Yet it is not incompetent, because 
it moves slowly and grows in Taowledee and 
power through the discipline of life and the 

ractice of obedience. With characteristic caution 

utler states the matter, ‘ Let any plain, honest 
man, before he engages in any course of action, 
ask himself, Is this 1 am going about right, or is it 
wrong? Is it good, or is it evil? I do not in the 
least doubt but that this question would be 
answered agreeably to truth and virtue by almost 
any fair man in almost any circumstances’ 
(Sermon IIT). A recent essayist, to the question, 
How am 1 to know what is right? makes answer, 
‘By the αἴσθησις of the φρόνιμος ᾿ (Bradley’s Lthieal 
Studies, p. 177). ‘If any man willeth to do his 
will, he shall know of the teaching,’ or system, or in- 
stitution, or formula, ‘ whether it be of God’(Jn 712). 

ii. THE EDUCATION OF CONSCIENCE.—We thus 
see that objections, which might be valid against a 
doctrine which made conscience an infallible oracle, 
are not valid against the view which regards con- 
science as man’s consciousness of the will of God. 
It is now to be regarded, not as an inexplicable 
part of man, but as man himself in relation to the 
revelation of right. It is the apprehension of God 
as Righteousness, just as faith is the apprehension 
of God as Grace ; and Luther, as Dorner points out, 


speaks of faith as the Christian conscience. Con- 
science, accordingly, is involved in man’s moral 
history. It suffers in his sin and alienation from 
God, becoming clouded in its insight, feeble in its 
testimony, and may even come to be grievously 
perverted in its judgments. It gains in his restora- 
tion through grace, its knowledge is clarified, its 
judgment strengthened. The deepest characteristic 
of sin is a liberty, which is, in truth, the bondage of 
man’s will or personality. The deepest characteristic 
of grace is a service, which is perfect freedom. 
Man, in yielding himself to God, accepts a law, 
which is the law of hisown being. He is therefore 
free, self-determining, and self-realizing; a person as 
God is a person, realizing the fulness of personal 
life in harmony with God. Conscience shares in 
this subjection ‘ which is also emancipation.’ The 
NT everywhere claims for conscience this inde- 
pendence of action, this immediacy and certainty of 
its deliverances, undetermined by a formal code or 
the voice of a spiritual director (Ro 1415 38-3, Co] 
216 Ja 1058), Toward this point, therefore, the growth 
of conscience must be directed under the guidance 
of special education. This education is twofold. 

1. Soctal.—The highest good for man always 
involves the relation of man to man. ‘Through 
society,’ says Professor Green, ‘is personality 
actualized.’ Hence it follows ‘that the human 
spirit can only realize itself, or fulfil its idea, in 
persons; and that it can only do so through 
society, since society is the condition of the 
development of a personality’ (Prolegomena, pp. 
200, 201). Conscience, therefore, being personality 
in its relation to right, is also socially conditioned. 
There is no such thing as a merely individual 
conscience. Even when seemingly most individual, 
as when a reformer rises to protest against the 
injustice of some institution, its testimony is still 
on behalf of a good for man, which this institution, 
founded, no doubt, to further it, now fails to express 
and practically opposes. It is plain, therefore, 
that ‘no individual can make a conscience for 
himself. He always needs a society to make it for 
him’ (Prolegomena, p. 351). Conscience is born 
and cradled in the home, trained and exercised in 
the Church, in civil society, and the State. The 
enormous importance of this social education of 
conscience is thus evident. The ethical functions 
of parent, teacher, pastor, employer, statesman, 
are seen to be the highest and most sacred. Under 
their influence, the conscience of the individual 
receives its revelation of duty, and its preparation 
for the exercise of its legislative and judicial 
vocation. 

2. Individual.—Man cannot be merely passive 
in education, All true education is self-education. 
The education of conscience, in particular, must 
be the work of the individual, consciously fitting 
himself for the service in which freedom and life 
for him lie. The means at his disposal are mainly 
three. 

(a) The institutions of society, the sacred rights of 
life, honour, property, reputation, with all the de- 
tailed obligations to which these give rise. Only 
through the most careful obedience to these element- 
ary conditions of moral life can conscience be kept 
clear and strong. Negligence here, even in name 
of high spirituality, has always produced a terrible 
Nemesis, and those who have claimed emancipation 
in name of religion have sunk beneath the load of 
that mere morality they affected to despise. Hence 
the NT ethic is remarkable for its abundance of 
commonplace, and has the homeliest directions to 
ceive to children, servants, citizens, to fulfil the 
duties of their station, while it frequently recalls 
those who are thrilling with consciousness of new 
light and life to the rudiments of morality, truth, 
honesty, purity, industry, ete. The attempt 
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to be religious at the expense of morality is very 
ancient and is still very prevalent, and requires 
continually the prophetic rebuke (Mic 6°°). 

(6) The literature in which the conscience of 
humanity has given utterance toitself. The whole 
field of history, biography, and fiction is opened up 
for the education of conscience. By diligent study, 
conscience grows informed, and becomes more sure of 
itself. Along with such general literature we may 
class the Bible. It requires no ὦ priort doctrine of 
inspiration to establish the supremacy of biblical 
ethic. Here we have a revelation of right, which 
has never been seriously questioned, and has com- 
manded the unaffected approval even of unbelievers. 
The Bible is the touchstone of conscience. Con- 
science can only be maintained in truth and 
vigour, according as it is continually refreshed by 
earnest study of the unveiling of the ideal con- 
tained in Scripture and principally in the character 
of Jesus Christ. 

(c) Communion with God. Here we are on the 
borderland of ethic and religion. The education of 
books becomes the education of living intercourse. 
The conscience whose sole sources of information 
have been natural laws, or the records of literature, 
fails of the highest light, breaks down in critical 
instances, and is, besides, gloomy stern and hopeless. 
The conscience which rises through obedience to 
moral law and study of ethic into fellowship with 
Him who is Righteousness and Truth, becomes clear 
and ful! in its testimony, a reliable guide in the 
perplexities of life. Of course this result is not 
reached by a leap. It imphes a process carried on 
through life. The growth of conscience will have 
its periods of weakness, onesidedness, acrid fan- 
aticism, morbid tenderness, all of which must be 
most patiently borne with, not only by observers, 
but by the individual himself. Conscience will 
even pronounce judgments that are needless, foolish, 
or actually erroneous. The utmost care must be 
taken not to wound conscience at such times. 
Specially must it not be overborne by those who 
rejoice in higher light and claim a larger liberty. 
Their higher duty, indeed, may be to den 
themselves a liberty which is their right (1 Co 
87-13 103-33, Ro 151-7), The stage of weakness is, 
however, in itself an effect of sin, and to continue 
in if is added sin. Strength and truth of 
conscience are the aim to be consciously striven 
after (He 5"). The testimony of conscience is 
meant to be part of our assurance toward God 
(2 Co 122, 1 P 3%). 

iv. THE WITNESS OF CONSCIENCE.—The work of 
conscience lies, no doubt, within the moral sphere. 
But in considering the basis of ethics, we are led 
to see that moral action implies a reference to an 
infinite Personality as the ground and origin of 
man’s personal being. Morality presupposes re- 
ligion as the basis of its possibility, and prepares 
for religion through its incompleteness. Con- 
science, accordingly, as the supreme moral] faculty, 
points beyond the merely moral sphere, and be- 
comes a witness to the truth of religion. The 
witness of conscience is not to be regarded as 
logical demonstration. In point of fact, spiritual 
realities cannot be reached by logical processes. 
The only valid argument for religious truth is that 
which proceeds by consideration of the constitution 
of man, and discerns in that constitution the 
necessity of the existence of a Divine Being in 
whose image man has been made. In that argu- 
ment, the witness of conscience forms an important 
element. To trace this witness fully belongs to 
dogmatics. We conclude this article by a bare 
outline of the direction which this witness takes. 

1. God.—Conscience we have seen to be man’s 
consciousness in action of right to be done. This 
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of right within us, or the voice of God speaking 
in the soul of man. In moral action we are deal- 
ing with more than the judgments of our fellow- 
men, with more even than our own judgment upon 
ourselves. There is present in the court of con- 
science an invisible Assessor, who is, indeed, the 
ultimate source and standard of right by which 
the judgment proceeds. Individual experience 
presents this line of proof with an intensity which 
is best expressed in silence. Biography and his- 
tory present the demonstration often with tragic 
articulateness. In conscience, the consciousness 
of God cannot be got rid of. It haunts the sinner 
in his revolt as shadow of doom. It accompanies 
the seeker in his upward movement with ever- 
erowing confirmation. All other arguments for 
the being of God find their force increased by 
being combined with this. If the ontological 
argument leads us to a reason or universal self- 
consciousness, through man’s relation to which 
knowledge is possible; if the argument e con- 
tingentia ΠΣ ας brings us to an eternal substance 
in which all things inhere; if the teleological argu- 
ment requires a purpose fulfilling itself in creation, 
—the moral argument enables us to define that 
reason, substance, purpose, as a Person whose very 
nature isrighteousness. (See suggestive treatment 
in Illingworth, Personality, Lect. iv.) 

2. Christ.—The constitution of man requires as its 
root a Personal God, to whom conscience in man 
ascribes moral perfection. But Personality is incon- 
ceivable apart from Self-revelation and Self-com- 
munication. An Incarnation of God, therefore, is 
profoundly congruouswith thedemand for God which 
arises out of the constitution of man. Jesus Christ 
is presented to the mind of man as such an Incar- 
nation. It will scarcely be denied that He used 
language regarding Himself which implies such a 
claim. It is certain that the Church with growing 
fulness has made it on His behalf. Conscience 
makes in intensest form the demand for a Per- 
sonal God. It is fair, therefore, to ask if con- 
science is satisfied with the claim advanced for 
Here there is no hesitation in the answer. 
The conscience of humanity has recognized in 
Christ, in His teaching and in His life, the final 
revelation of Good. Christ ts the conscience of 
humanity. The words of J. 8. Mill are often and 
justly adduced as consenting to this dictum. 
‘Even now it would not be easy, even for an 
unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule 
of virtue from the abstract into the concrete than 
to endeavour so to live that Christ would approve 
our life.’ Here we have a moral argument, not 
only for Theism, but for Christianity. Conscience, 
as ie finely says, becomes our “παιδαγωγός᾽ 
(Gal 3%), and leads us through obedience into 
knowledge (Jn 71. Faith in Christ, accordingly, 
is no longer an act unrelated to our moral life, 
but is itself a moral obligation. 

3. Atonement. — Conscience, especially as en- 
lightened by Christianity, witnesses to infinite 
perfection. At the same time, it pronounces upon 
all our actions sentence of failure. Between the 
absolute good and the individual will there is ever a 
want of complete harmony. Conscience abates none 
of its condemnation, when action is largely harmon- 
ized with social institutions or codes of moral law. 
The more entirely it wins the mastery, the more 
stern is its refusal to be satisfied. Its demand is 
for absolute harmony with infinite good. Any 
breach it treats as infinite; and lays upon the 
heart the burden, not of shortcoming merely, but 
of guilt. The question of salvation, therefore, is 
a moral question. It is stated in Hebrews in this 
form, How can the conscience be cleansed from 
dead works to serve the living God? (He 9”). 


is with equal truth to be described as the revelation | How can the incubus of guilt be removed, so that 
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the will of man may act in unhindered harmony 
with the will of God? Two solutions conscience 
declines. 

First, that of gratuitous forgiveness. God is 
sometimes represented as saying, in virtue of 
His bare almighty will, ‘I forgive.’ But mere 
sovereignty is mere unreason. And if to this be 
added, ‘at the prompting of His tender heart,’ the 
reply is still, mere feeling is mere unreason. In 
either case, the supreme arbiter of life is repre- 
sented as mere caprice; and in order to save man 
from consequences of immoral act, we have con- 
founded the whole moral sphere. To conscience, 
sin is a moral fact, and not until sin is dealt with 
can the relations of God and man be adjusted on a 
permanent, 7.¢. on a moral, basis. 

Second, that of ritual observance. Action that 
is good, .6, in absolute moral quality, can spring 
only from harmony with absolute good. Hence 
no action of a merely external kind can produce 
the requisite harmony. The historic demon- 
stration of this incapacity is the Jewish ceremonial 
law. It did, indeed, cleanse, but the cleansing 
reached only to the flesh (He 91%), and had to be 
constantly repeated (He 10!:7). The practical 

oint is that the most elaborate scheme ever 
se ie louise be it observed, by divine wisdom 
—failed consciously and intentionally to reach the 
pees of action, emancipate the will, and purge 
the conscience. Is it likely that any other scheme 
will succeed, that any morality which human 
wisdom can devise or individual care execute, will 
accomplish what the law failed to do? Conscience 
steadily pronounces against every such attempt, 
in name, not of arbitrary creed, but of essential 
righteousness. 

A. third solution presents itself. Jesus Christ 
verfectly reveals God to man, because He is 

imself true and perfect man. Accordingly, He 
not only unveils to men the Absolute Good, but 
as man He Himself fulfils this Good. If, then, He 
who is thus in inmost being one with the Good, 
that is, God, and perfectly satisfactory to Him, 
shall in virtue of His humanity take man’s place, 
and bear as a substitute man’s burden, offering 
Himself a sacrifice for sin, will not this meet the 
requirements of conscience? It is now possible, 
through faith in the Sin-bearer, to enter into that 
moral union with God which is the condition of 
good action. Sin no more interposes its barrier. 
It has been recognized and dealt with by One 
competent to do so. The blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered Himself without 
blemish unto God, avails to cleanse the conscience 
from dead works, and qualifies us to serve the living 
God (He 914), In the death of Christ the demand 
of conscience is satisfied through atonement being 
made for sin. In union to Christ through faith, 
the ideal to which conscience witnesses is no longer 
an impossibility for ever condemning us, but an 
actual realization upon the basis of which we are 
justified, and through the power of which we are 
enabled to fulfil the will of God (Ro 325 59-10 615t. 
8*°). The witness of conscience, which brings us 
to God and Christ, directs us also to that which 
is central in Christianity, atonement made by 
sacrifice. 

LITERATURE.—Special treatment of the doctrine of conscience 
is to be found in the ethical works of Dorner, Rothe, Harless, 
Wuttke, Hofmann, Martensen, Martineau, T. H. Green, Newman 
Smyth. The last has the advantage of exhibiting the place of 
conscience in relation to the whole system of Christian ethics. 
The Biblical Psychologies of Beck and Delitzsch also contain 
discussions of conscience. Monographs upon conscience have 
been written by R. H. Hofmann (Die Lehre von dem Gewissen, 
Leipzig, 1866), W. Gass (Die Lehre vom Gewissen, Berlin, 1869), 
A. Ritsch] (Ueber das Gewissen; Fin Vortrag, Bonn, 1876), 
M. Kahler (Das Gewissen, Halle, 1878), F. D. Maurice (The 
Conscience; Lectures on Casuistry), W. T. Davison (The 


Christian Conscience ; Fernley Lecture for 1888). An edition of 
Butler's Three Sermons has been published by T. & T. Olark, 


with Introduction and Notes by T. B. Kilpatrick; and see 
Gladstone’s ed. of Butler's Works, 1896. 


T. B. KILPATRICK. 


CONSECRATE, CONSECRATION.—In OT several 
Heb. words are so tr?; 1, πᾶσαν Nu 6}? or nézer Nu 
679, better ‘separate,’ ‘separation’; see NAZIRITE. 
2. kiddash as in Ex 28° 30°, 2 Ch 31°, Ezr 3°, or 
kédesh Jos 6, 2 Ch 29%, better ‘sanctify,’ ‘ sancti- 
fication’ (wh. see). 3. hekérim Mic 4%, better 
‘devote’ (see CURSE). 4 mill@ ydd; this is the 
commonest and only characteristic expression for 
‘consecrate’ (with mill@im for ‘ consecration’): 
lit. ‘fill the hand.’ The origin of the phrase is 
quite obscure.* The Heb. millwim being plu., 
AV has ‘ consecrations’ (Ex 9959, Lv 797 875 31) with- 
out difference of meaning; RV sing. always. In 
Ex 2934 ‘the flesh of the consecrations,’ the ὁ. is 
transferred to the offering by which the ὁ. took 
place; so Lv 8% ‘they [the cake of unleavened 
bread, etc.] were consecrations for a sweet savour.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONSENT.—To c. is now no more than to ac- 
quiesce ; in earlier Eng. it often included approval. 
Hence (1) to approve of a thing, Ac 8! ‘Saul was 
cs unto his death’ (cvvevdoxéw, so 22; in Lk 11% 
tr4 “allow ’—‘ ye allow the deeds of your fathers,’ 
RV ‘consent unto’); Ro 718 ‘I ¢ unto the law 
that it is good’ (σύμφημι). Cf. Shaks. 1 Henry VI. 
I. v. d4— 

‘You all consented unto Salisbury’s death, 

For none would strike a stroke in his revenge.’ 
Or (2) to be in sympathy with a person, Ps 508 
‘When thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst 
with him’ (7x2); Ro 153. AVm, RV ‘not only do the 
same, but also c. with them that practise them’ 
(συνευδοκέω, AV ‘have pleasure in them’). ΟἹ, 
Ford (1633)— 

οὶ had been pity 
To sunder hearts so equally consented.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

CONSIDER.—To ο. is either to look carefully at 
or think carefully about. The former sense 1s now 
obsol. or archaic: Pr 3116 ‘She ce a field and 
buyeth it’; Lv 13% ‘the priest shall c.’ (1.6. examane 
the leper, 7x1, RV ‘look’); Sir 38% ‘The smith 
also sitting by the anvil, and c'™’ the iron work’ ; 
He 137 ‘c'*8 the end of their conversation’ (ἀναθεω- 
potvres); Gal 6! “6. thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted’ (cxoréw, RV ‘looking to’) So Cover- 
dale’s tr. of Neh 2% ‘ Then wente I on in the nighte 
.. . and considered the wall’ (AV ‘ viewed’). 
‘Consider of’ is now rare: Jg 19” ‘c. of it, take 
advice, and speak’; Ps 64°; Pref. to AV ‘[they] 
set them forth openly to be οἷ of and perused by 
all: J. HASTINGS. 


CONSIST.—Co} 1” ‘by him all things ¢.’ (συνέσ- 
τηκε, RVm ‘hold together ’)=mod. ‘ subsist.” This 
is the oldest meaning of the word and the tr. of the 
Rhemish NT; Tindale gives ‘have their being,’ 
and is followed by Cranmer and the Geneva; 
Wyclif simply ‘ ben ’=are. J. HASTINGS. 


CONSOLATION.—See COMFORT. 


CONSORT.—To c. with is to associate with, cast 
in one’s lot with (con together, sors, soriem Ἰοὺ); 
Ac 174 ‘some of them believed, and c®? with Paul 
and Silas’ (a good idiomatic tr. of the Gr. προσκλη- 
pow, fr. πρός to, κλήρος lot, though the form 1s pass., 
lit. ‘were allotted to’). Up to the end of the 18th 
cent. a concert of music was, by a mistaken assocla- 


* It is used of the consecration of the priest only (except Ezk 
4326 the altar), and the most probable explanation is that the 
things to be offered were put into the priest's hands, a symbolic 
act by which he was installed or consecrated. Some (esp. Vatke, 
Alttest. Theol. p. 273f., and Wellhausen, Prol.3 p. 130) think 
that the priest’s hand was filled with money as ‘ earnest (Scotch 
arles). See Prigsts AND LEVITES. 
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tion with this word, spelt ‘consort,’ though it 
comes through Fr. concert, It. concerto from Lat. 
concertare to contend (or, as Skeat decidedly prefers, 
conserere to unite), Cf. Rom. and Jul. Il. i. 48— 
‘ Tybalt,—Mercutio, thou consort’st with Romeo,— 
Ber.—Consort ! what! dost thou make us minstrels?’ 
In Sir 325 AV 1611 we have ‘A consort of musick 
in a banquet of wine’ (σύγκριμα μουσικῶν), but mod. 
edd. spell ‘ concert.’ See Music. J. HASTINGS. 


CONSTANT.—1 Ch 287 ‘if he be c. todo my com- 
mandments’ (pinyox=if he be firm). Cf. Shaks. 
Jul. Ces, 111. 1. 72— 

‘For I was constant Cimber should be banish’d, 

And constant do remain to keep him so.’ 
Constantly : Pr 2135 ‘the man that heareth speak- 
eth c.,’ z.e. ‘confidently,’ not ‘frequently’ (ny3, RV 
‘unchallenged,’ RVm ‘so as to endure’); Ac 12% 
‘she c. affirmed that it was even so’ (διϊσχυρίζετο, 
RV ‘confidently affirmed’); Tit 3° ‘these things I 
will that thou affirm c.’ (διαβεβαιοῦσθαι, RV ‘ affirm 
confidently’). Cf. the Collect for St. John Baptist’s 
Day, ‘ After his example ὁ, speak the truth,’ ὁ.6. 
firmly, consistently. J. HASTINGS. 


CONSULT.—1. To take counsel, deliberate, used 
of a single person, as Neh 5’ ‘Then I οὐ with my- 
self?; Lk 14%! ‘Or what king, going to make 
war against another king, sitteth not down 
first, and ec*® whether he be able’ (RV ‘ will not 
... takecounsel’). 2. To devise, contrive, with a 
simple object, as Mic 6° ‘ remember now what Balak 
king of Moab c®’; Hab 910 ‘Thou hast οὐ shame 
to thy house’; or with an infin., as Ps 62) ‘ They 
only c. to cast him down from his excellency.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONSUMPTION.—In Lv 9016, Dt 28” the ref. is 
to the disease (see MEDICINE). But in Is 10” (>a) 
and 10% 28% (πὸ, RV ‘consummation,’ as Dn 95 
AV) the meaning is ‘ thorough ending.’ So Foxe 
(Act. and Mon. ili. 56) says, ‘ Christ shall sit... 
at the right hand of God, till the consumption of 
the world.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CONTAIN.—1 Co 79 ‘if they cannot c., let them 
marry’ (RV ‘if they have not continency,’ éyxpa- 
revouat, fr. ἐν, κράτος power=‘ have self-control’ ; 
it is tr? ‘be temperate’ 93). Cf. Young, Paraphr. 
Job (1719), ‘Then Job contained no more; but 
curs’d his fate’; and for the meaning here, Swift, 
Letters (1710), ‘No wonder she married when she 
was so ill at containing.’ Wyclif’s tr. (after the 
Vulg. st non se continent) is, ‘For if thei con- 
teynen not hem silf, or ben not chast, weddid be thei.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONTEND.—Generally ‘c. with’ in the mod. 
sense of ‘ fight with,’ as Is 49° ‘I will ο. with him 
that c** with thee’; or ‘argue with,’ as Ae 115 
‘they that were of the circumcision c® with him, 
saying. but in the latter sensc ὁ. is also found 
waitnout ‘with, as Is 57% 5] will not c. for ever” 
(prob.=argue with, accuse, condemn); Job 138 
‘will ye c. for God?’ (=argue with others for God, 
be an advocate for God), Am 74 ‘the Lord God 
called to c. by fire’ (=argue, and so Mic 6! ‘c. thou 
before the mountains, and let the hills hear thy 
voice’). In all these passages the Heb. is 2% ridh. 
In Jude® ‘ye should earnestly ec. for the faith’ 
(ἐπαγωνίζομαι), the meaning passes out of strife or 
argument into the wider sphere of carnest endeav- 
our ; as with the simple ἀγωνίζομαι in Lk 13*4 ‘ Strive 
to enter in at the strait gate,’ and Col 4! ‘ labour- 
ing fervently for you in prayers’ (RV ‘always 
striving for you ’), and as Bacon, /ssays, ‘Let a man 
contend, to excell any Competitors of his in Honour.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONTENT.—When Gehazi in his greed begged 


of Naaman a talent of silver, Naaman said (2 K 5°), | 


‘Be content, take two talents.’ Evidently he did 
not mean ‘ be satisfied,’ but ‘be pleased, let it be 
your p easure.’ So also Ex 27, Jos 77, Jg 17" 198, 
2 K 6°, Job 6% (RV ‘be pleased’) where the Heb. 
is [Sy:] y@’al in hiph.=‘ acquiesce,’ and where the 
Eng. is obsol. except in the phrase ‘ well c.,’ as 
Stevenson, Underwoods, I. xxv. 55 (1887), ‘So sits 
the while at home the mother well content.’ Cf. 
the voting formula ‘Content’ or ‘non-Content’ 
used in the House of Lords. In this sense the vb. 
content is also used, Wis 167° ‘bread ... able to 
c. every man’s delight’ (RV ‘having the virtue of 
every pleasant savour’), with which cf. Bacon, 
Essays, ‘He that questioneth much, shall learne 
much, and content much.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CONTENTMENT.— This is a peculiarly Christian 
grace, and the form it assumes in the Bible, and 
esp. in the NT, differentiates it from the allied 
pagan virtues. It is quite distinct from Oriental 
apathy, which is pessimistic, while Christian con- 
tentment is nearer optimism; and it is almost 
equally distinct from the calm of Stoicism, because 
it does not regard external things with absolute 
indifference, despise pain and pleasure, and rest in its 
self-sufficiency. It is more cheerful than Buddhism, 
more human than Stoicism. While it implies a just 
appreciation of the good and ill of life, 1t does not 
base itself on the balance of fortune, but finds its 
source and its sustenance in the unseen world. 
The most elementary form of contentment is 
extolled in the Book of Proverbs as ἃ certain 
discreet expediency. Here the secret of domestic 
content is given in the apothegm, ‘ Better is a 
dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith’ (Pr 1517, and the superiority 
of moral to material grounds of content in the 
saying, ‘Better is the poor that walketh in his 
integrity, than he that is perverse in his lips, and 
is a fool’ (Pr 19'). In the Psalms we meet with 
more indications of the contentment which is 
derived directly from faith in God. This is seen 
in two forms. (1) Trust in Providence, which 
leads to the conviction that the righteous man’s 
life is rightly ordered so that no evil can befall] him 
(e.g. Ps 23). (2) An appreciation of the supreme 
blessedness of union with God, which is independ- 
ent of external fortune, God Himself being the 
portion of the soul (e.g. Ps 793, The prophets 
concern themselves largely with public affairs, and 
in so doing never encourage injustice and 
oppression by preaching an ignoble acquiescence in 
wrong. In them we see the divine discontent 
which cannot endure the triumph of the rich and 
strong over their unhappy victims. Still the 
essence of the higher contentment is also present 
in the faith which is assured of God’s care for His 
people and His coming redemption of them, and 
the promise of the Messianic age, the hope of which 
should check impatience and prevent despair. 

Our Lord’s teachings carry the higher forms of 
contentment up to their supreme excellency. He 
did not come into contact with those ideas of the 
prophets which concern the more public treatment 
of social wrongs, because His method was to work 
from within, and perhaps because the contemporary 
condition of the Roman world did not admit of a 
sudden social revolution. Accordingly He did not 
contradict the preaching of John the Baptist, 
who discouraged restless agitation (Lk 3"); and 
He said nothing directly against the institution 
of slavery. On the other hand, He inculcated 
principles of justice, charity, and brotherhood, the 
effect of which must be to swecp away the wrongs 
which provoke the most reasonable discontent. 
In training His disciples personally He rebuked 
greed of gain and anxiety about temporal affairs, 
encouraging contentment, (1) by giving the assur- 
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ance that our Father knows of our needs, and will 
provide for them, since He provides even for those 
of birds and flowers ; (2) by directing attention to 
the true riches, the heavenly treasures, which can 
alone satisfy the soul of man; and (3) by urging 
the duty of seeking first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, discontent being a phase of self- 
seeking, and therefore a sin (Lk 12%), St. 
Paul inculcates the patient endurance of present 
sufferings on the grounds of hope, these sufferings 
not being worthy to be compared with the future 
glory (Ro 8), and even working for that glory 
(2 Co 417); and of faith, all things working 
together for good to them that love God (Ro 858). 
Towards the end of his life, when a prisoner at 
Rome, he claims to have learned the secret of 
contentment, and he implies that this is found in 
a certain independence of external things—he has 
learned to be ‘independent’ (αὐτάρκης), and he has 
reached this attainment, as also all others to which 
he has come, because Christ has strengthened him 
(Ph 4/113), The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews encourages contentment by reference to 
God’s fatherly chastisement of His children (12°), 
St. James rebukes covetousness and contentious- 
ness, and encourages a humble, restful spirit with 
especial reference to the eflicacy of prayer (Ja 410 
57-18), δύ, Peter inculcates patience by dwelling 
on the example of Christ (1 P 2)°5); and St. John 
endurance of the world’s hatred by considering the 
love of God (1 Jn 3! 15), W. FP. ADENEY. 


CONTRARY.—1. In the sense of ‘ antagonistic,’ 
6. is now obsol. or dialectic, except in ref. to wind 
or weather, where the phrase in NT, ‘the wind 
was c., has kept the meaning alive. This is the 
meaning of c. in Lv 26, where it is used as tr. of ἪΡ 
een ἢ al tes) occurrences. (267) 22:,28, 2% 40, 41). 6 ag 
ye walk c. unto me,’ lit. ‘in an encounter,’ in 
hostile meeting and revolt, inimically, as Kalisch 
explains. In NT thisis the only meaning, whether 
the Gr. be ἐναντίος, ‘c.’ of wind (Mt 1423, Mk 6%, 
Ac 27*); of Saul’s opposition, Ac 26° ‘I verily 
thought with myself that [ ought to do many 
things c. to the name of Jesus of Nazareth’; of 
the opponents of Christianity, 1 Th 2% (the Jews), 
Tit 2% ‘he that is of the ec. part’ ; or ὑπεναντίος, Col 
214 “the handwriting . . . which was c. to us (ὃ ἣν 
ὑπεναντίον ἡμῖν describes its active hostility—Licht- 
foot) ; or ἀπέναντι, Ac 177 ‘these all do c. to the 
decrees of Cesar,’ a charge of treason; or ἀντί- 
κειμαι, Gal 517 ‘the Spirit and the flesh ... are c. 
the one to the other’; 1 Ti 1; or even παρά, Ac 
1813, Ro 11” 1617, 2. In 2 Es 113" c, is used in the 
sense of opposite in position or direction, ‘out of 
her feathers there grew other ec. feathers.’ Con- 
trariwise (a hybrid, fr. Lat. eontrarius and Eng. 
wise, way)=‘onthec.,’ occurs 2 Co 2’, Gal 27, 1 P 3°. 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONTRIBUTION.—See COMMUNION. 


CONTRITE (Lat. econtritus, bruised, crushed) 
appears early in Eng. in a fig.* sense, ‘ bruised in 
heart,’ prob. through the influence of the Vulg. 
and the Eng. versions, and nearly always with the 
meaning of penitent. Thus Wyclif (1380), Sclect 
Works, ii. 400, ‘ To assoile men that ben contrite’ ; 
Milton, Par. Lost, x. 1091— 

‘Pardon beg, with tears 


Watering the ground, and with our sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite.’ 


This is the meaning of c. in AV and RV. But 
yeu ae as the tr. has been, it is inaccurate, for the 
eb. (xoa Ps 348 5117, Is 5715 2s, 233 15 662) so tr4 never 
describes penitence, but always humility, abase- 
* Contritus ig never fig. until under the influence of the Vulg., 


while the Heb. word trd ‘contrite’ four times out of five in AV is 
never literal. 


ment. Certainly, God will ‘not despise a broken 
and a penitent heart’; but more than that, He will 
not despise a broken and a crushed heart: ‘ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CONVENIENT, now greatly restricted in mean- 
ing, is freely used in AV in the sense of befitting, 
becoming, seemly, as Eph δ᾽ ‘ Neither filthiness, nor 
foolish talking, nor jesting, which are not ec.’ (RV 
‘befitting ’): so Pr 308 (RV ‘that is needful’), Jer 
40+ 5. Wis 138 ‘a c. room,’ not ‘commodious,’ but 
‘befitting’ (ἄξιος, RV ‘worthy’), Sir 10% (RV 
‘right’), 2 Mac 415 (RV ‘fit’), Ro 173 (RV ‘ be- 
fitting’), Philem § (RV ‘ befitting’). In Merchant 
of Venvee, 111. iv. 52, Portia says, ‘ Bring them, J 
pray thee, with imagined speed,’ ὁ.6. quick as 
thought ; to which Balthasar replies, ‘Madam, I 
go with all convenient speed,’ 2.e. speed befitting 
the urgency. In the sense of ‘ morally becoming’ 
(as Ro 1%, Eph 54, Philem’) the word was once 
quite common, as Trans. of Agrippa’s Van Artes 
(168-4), ‘She sang and dane’d more exquisitely than 
was convenient for an honest woman.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

CON VENT.—Jer 4019 AVm, ‘who will c. me in 
judgment?’ and 50" AVin, ‘who will c. me to 
lead ?’—an obsolete vb. =summon (eonvenire). Cf. 
ilsing, Debates House of Lords (1621), ‘The Com- 
mons have convented Flood, examyned him, and 
sentenced him.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CONVERSATION. — The word never occurs in 
AY in its modern sense of colloquy, but always 
in its earlier sense of conduct, behaviour. Dut as 
intercourse by speech is a large part of conduct, the 
word was specialized to its present limited sense at 
an early date (uot much later than the date of AV). 
Sce Oxf. Ling. Diet.* ‘Conversation’ in AV is prob- 
ably due to Vulg. eonversatio, conversor. These 
usually stand in Vulg. for NT ἀναστροφή, ἀναστρέ- 
φεσθαι, though in two cases, Ph 157 and 3”, they 
represent πολιτεύομαι and πολίτευμα. On these 
latter passages see CITIZENSHIP. In one instance 
where Vulg. renders πολιτεία by eonversatio (Eph 213), 
AY departs from the guidance of Vulg. and correctly 
renders ‘commonwealth.’ In a few other places 
AV does not render by ‘have our ec.’ but by 
‘behave,’ ‘live,’ ‘pass the time of.’ 

The true equivalent of ἀναστροφή in mod. Eng. is 
‘conduct’; and it is an unfortunate result of the 
AV archaism ‘conversation’ that the real pro- 
minence of conduct in NT teaching is obscured (see 
Etuics). Indeed, the substantive ‘ conduct’ no- 
where occurs in AV, though KV wisely introduces 
it in 2 Ti 810 to represent ἀγωγή. 

There are but two passages in OT where c. 
occurs (Ps 374 and 50%). In both it represents 
1 ‘way.’ Conduct in OT is thought of under the 
metaphor of walking, and the words deseribing itare 
literally tr¢, hence abstract nouns to express moral 
conduct do not occur. Hatch (Lssays in Bibl. Gr. 
p. 9) sees the conditions of Syr. and Gr. life respect- 
ively mirrored in the metaphors which the two 
nations severally employed for conduct, viz. περι- 
πατεῖν and ἀναστρέφεσθαι. ‘Whereas in Athens and 
Rome the bustling activity of the streets gave rise 
to the conception of life as a quick movement to 
and fro; the constant intercourse on foot between 
village and village in Syria, and the difheulties of 
travel on the stony tracks over the hills, gave rise 
to the metaphors which regard life as a journey.’ 
But the OT metaphor naturally runs on into the 
NT, and in Epp. of St. Paul περιπατεῖν is far more 
frequent than ἀναστρέφεσθαι. Christianity is ‘the 
Way.’ Cf. Hort, ‘ Way, Truth, and Life,’ Lect. I. 

* A good example of conversation in the old as distinguished 


from the mod. sense, is in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog. ‘Your 
Conversation gives this your Mouth-profession, the lye.’ 
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The NT words for converse in its modern sense are 
ὁμιλεῖν (Lk 2414 © ‘they talked together’), συνομιλεῖν 
(Ac 10”). EK. R. BERNARD. 


CONYERSION.—The noun (ἐπιστροφή) occurs only 
once in Scripture, Ac 15° (cf. Sir 497), where it 
need not denote the definite spiritual change 
belonging to the word in the verb-form. The verb- 
form (ἐπιστρέφειν) is frequently found both in OT 
and NT, answering in the former to such Heb. 
terms as 353, 715, and esp. 3:9, The point to be 
noted is that it almost invariably denotes an act of 
man: ‘Turn ye, turn ye (33) from your evil ways’ 
(Ezk 331) ; ‘Except ye turn’ (Mt 185) ; ‘When thou 
hast turned again’ (Lk 22%), ete. It is worth 
noting also that ‘convert’ is merely a synonym 
for ‘turn,’ and answers to the same originals. In 
Ps 19’ ‘converting’ is a mistransl. of naw (RV 
correctly ‘restoring,’ 1.6. ‘refreshing,’ cf. Ps 23° 
and La 1"), In Is 1” ‘her converts’ (Αι, RVm 
‘they that return of her’) is too technical a tr® of 
may. Whatever the causes lying beliind the act of 
turning, the act itselfis man’s. The idea is esp. pro- 
minent in OT ; and, while in NT it is often brought 
into connexion with repentance, in OT the term 
repent seldom occurs in reference to man. Many 
times it is used to denote an apparent change of 
purpose on the part of God (Gn 6° ete.), but very 
seldom in the same sense of man (1 Καὶ 857, Job 42°). 
It never there becomes a standing term, as in NT. 
Twice at least in NT, ‘turn’ is associated with 
‘repent’ (Ac 3! 26°°), We find the term also 
similarly associated with faith: ‘A great number 
that believed turned to the Lord’ (Ae 112). As 
the very idea of the word implies both a turning 
from and a turning to something, it seems equally 
natural to make the former aspect coincide with 
repentance, which is a turning from evil, and the 
latter coincide with faith, which is a turning to 
God. In other words, conversion on its negative 
side is repentance, and on its positive side is faith. 
In some cases one element al 
some the other; and in some both will be included. 
This interpretation will, we believe, explain all the 
passages of Scripture. ‘ Repentance toward God, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ac 9051), 
though the term conversion does not occur, expresses 
the contents of the idea. 

Nor is the divine ground of these acts of man 
overlooked: ‘Unto you first, God, having raised 
up his Servant, sent him to bless you, in turning 
away every one of you from your iniquities’ (Ac 
3°%; ef. Jn 6"). The ancient prophet held the same 
faith: ‘Turn thou me, and 1 shall be turned ’* (Jer 
3118), Sinful man turns, but the power by which 
he does so is God’s, given him for Christ’s sake ; 
just as the stretching out of the withered hand was 
man’s act, but the power by which it was done was 
divine. The prophets are addressing, not the 
good, but the wicked ; the wicked are to turn and 
live. In like manner the apostolic exhortations are 
addressed to those who have not yet come to God. 

There is thus little difficulty in fixing both the 
nature of conversion and its place in the order of sal- 
vation in biblical teaching. Itis man’s first act 
under the leading of divine grace in the process of 
salvation, the initial step in the transition from 
evil to good. A universal presence and operation 
of grace is a necessary corollary of universal atone- 
ment ; the universal work of the Spirit goes along 
with the universal work of the Redeemer, always, 
of course, assuming the necessity of conditions on 
man’s part. The fulfilment of the conditions, 


divine grace supplying the power, is biblical con- | 


* The Heb. is simply ‘I willturn.’ Cf, La 521, where the same 
passive form is adopted in both AVand RY. This unfortunate 
mistransl. implies a technical dogmatic sense, which is not in the 
original Of. RV of Ps 5113, Mt 1315, Lk 2232 
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version. Subsequently conversion has been identi- 
fied with regeneration ; and there is less objection 
to such use, if the term is so defined and accepted. 
Scripture recognizes not only divine grace as the 
efficient cause of conversion, but also human agency 
in bringing it about. ‘This is the preaching of the 
truth by prophets and apostles : in other words, the 
proclamation of God’s truth by men who are 
themselves witnesses to its power. This is not 
only implied in the passages already referred to, but 
is expressly mentioned in other places, 6.5. Ac 10“ 
141, The importance of the channel which conveys 
the water, or of the wire which conveys the force, 
although secondary, is still great. While recogniz- 
ing that, as a rule, divine grace works through 
human means and instruments, we need not doubt 
that it also can and does often work independently. 
J.S. BANKS. 
CONVERT.—In AV ὁ. is used once intransitively, 
Ts 010 ‘lest they see with their eyes . . . and con- 
vert and be healed’ (RV ‘turn again’). Cf. 
Wyclif’s tr. of Jn 138 (1382) ‘Sothli Ihesu convertid 
and seynge hem suwynge him, seith to hem, What 
seken ye?’ The most frequent meaning of 6. in 
early Eng. (and in AV) is simply to turn (e.g. Is 
60°) ; but the mod. use was known, as Shaks. Merch. 
of Ven. Ill. v. 37: ‘in converting Jews to Christians 
you raise the price of pork.’ In Ps 23% for AV ‘he 
restoreth my soul,’ Douay reads ‘he hath conuerted 
my soule,’ with the remark, ‘which is the first 
justification.” See CONVERSION. J. HASTINGS. 


CONVINCE.—Certainly in most, probably in all 
the examples of c. in AV, the meaning is to 
convict. Job 3912 ‘There was none of you that 
convinced Job’ (n2\n, ef. Ps 507, Pr 806 where EV 
have ‘reprove,’ but ‘convict’ would be better) ; 
Job’s friends did not try to convince him merely, 
but to convict him, find him in the wrong, and that 
is probably the meaning both of the Heb. and of 
the English. In NT the Gr. is either the simple 
ἐλέγχω Jn 8% ‘Which of you c* me of sin?’; 1 Co 
14% ‘he is c& of all, he is judged of all’; Tit 19 
‘to c. the gainsayers’ (not merely refute in argu- 
ment, but convict in conscience) ; Ja 29 ‘ are ced of 
the law’; Jude?® (edd.; TR ἐξελέγχω) ‘toc. all that 
are ungodly among them of their ungodly deeds’; or 
διακατελέγχομαι, a compound occurring here only in 
all Gr. literature, Ac 18 ‘he mightily c® the Jews’ 
(RV ‘ powerfully confuted’; but from the analogy 
of other passages it is prob. that St. Luke means 
that the apostle brought home moral blame to 
them, not nierely that he refuted their arguments). 
Cf. Milton, Par. Reg. ii. 3, ‘Satan βἰοοὰ.. .. 
confuted, and convine’t’; and Adams, Serm. 11. 38, 
‘Whatsoever is written is written either for our 
instruction or destruction; to convert us if we 
embrace it, to convince us if we despise it.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 
COOK- 


CON YOCATION.—See CONGREGATION. 
ING.—See FooD. COPPER.—See BRASS. 


COPTIC YVERSION.—See EGYPTIAN VERSIONS. 
COR.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


CORAL (ninx) is twice (or thrice, if we include Pr 
247 where ‘too high’ is tr. of same word) mentioned 
in OT, Job 28:8 and Ezk 2716. and as coral is 
abundant in the waters of the Mediterranean, the 
reference in the latter to Syria as a ‘merchant in 
coral’ is peculiarly appropriate (ef. Dillm. Job 2818). 
Red coral (Corallium rubrum) is probably meant, 
as being specially suited for ornament; but from 
the rareness of ornaments of this material, found 
amongst those of Egypt and Pheenicia, we may 
conclude that it was not in much request, at least 
in OT times; on the other hand, the material 
may have crumbled away, or been dissolved. 
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The polyps, or animals producing coral, belong 
to those members of the Actinozoa which secrete 
a hard, generally calcareous, skeleton. They 
flourish in the warm waters of the Mediterranean 
and Indian Ocean, where these are clear and free 
from sediment, at various depths down to about 
80 fathoms or more. The most important fisheries 
are off the coasts of Tunis, Algeria, Naples, Genoa, 
Sardinia, and Corsica. HOAULL. 


COR-ASHAN (AV Chor-ashan, 18 30°) is the 
present reading (3) of MT, but the orig. 
text was undoubtedly Bor-ashan (‘y-2), as 1s 
evident from the LXX (A Bwpacdy, B Βηρσάβεε). 
Cf. notes of Budde, Driver, and Wellh. ad loc. The 
place may be the same as Ashan of Jos 152 197, 


J. A. SELBIE. 

CORBAN (Heb. 3} korbdn) means (1) an 
oblation ;* (2) a gift. The word occurs Mk 7}} ‘If 
a man shall say to his father or his mother, That 
wherewith thou mightest have been profited by 
me is Corban, that is to say, Given (to God), ye 
no longer suffer him to do aught for his father 
or his mother’ (cf. Mt 15° RV). The Talmudic 
treatise Nedarum (=vows) discloses that the Jews 
were much addicted to rash vows; and ἸΞἼ}, or its 
equivalent op (= kdnas, which according to Levy is 
a corruption of op, kKondm), was in constant use; so 
that it gradually became a mere formula of inter- 
diction, without any intention of making the thing 
interdicted ‘a gift to God.’ A man seeing his 
house on fire says, ‘My tallith shall be korban, if 
it is not burnt,’ Ned. 111. 6. In making a vow of 
abstinence he says, ‘Konas be the food (vi. 1) or 
the wine (viii. 1) which I taste.’ When a man 
resolves not to plough a field, he says, ‘ Konag be 
the field, if I plough it,’ iv. 7. Repudiation of a 
wife is thus expressed, ‘What my wife might be 
benefited by me is konag (Ὁ n3q3 ‘nv D3p), because 
she has stolen my cup’ or ‘struck my son,’ ili. 2; 
while the precise Heb. formula of our text is 73} 
2 7303 AXY, vill. 11 (Lowe’s AMishna). 

In Nedarim, c. ix., retractation of, and absolu- 
tion from, vows is considered. The problem was a 
knotty one. Oblations were needed for the 
sanctuary, and vows were a fruitful source of 
income ; and besides this, Dt 237 most rigorously 
forbade any retractation of vows; and therefore 
the Rabbis, while they did not encourage vows, 
ruled that when made they must be kept. Here 
arises an extreme case. A man in haste or passion 
has vowed that nothing of his shall ever again go 
to the maintenance of his parents. Must that vow 
hold good? ‘Certainly,’ the Rabbis say. ‘Itis hard 
for the parents, but the law is clear, vows must 
be kept.’ Thus, as often, did they allow the literal 
to override the ethical. Jesus revealed a different 
‘spirit,’ as He ruled that ‘duty to parents is a far 
higher law than fulfilment of a rash vow.’ 

. Eliezer ben Hyrkanos (c. A.D. 90), who felt in 
several ways the influence of Christianity, was 
apparently the first Rabbi to advocate retracta- 
tion of vows. I render Nedarim 91 thus: ‘R. 
Ehezer said that when rash vows infringe at all on 
parental obligations, Rabbis should suggest a 
retractation (ἐξ. open a door) by appealing to the 
honour due to parents. The sages dissented. R. 
Zadok said, instead of appealing to the honour due 
to parents let them appeal to the honour due to 
God; then might rash vows cease. The sages at 
length agreed with R. Eliezer, that if the case be 
directly between a man and his parents (as in Mt 
15°), they might suggest retractation by appealing 
to the honour due to parents.’ 

LITERATURE,—The best elucidation is direct from the Mishna ; 


* In this sense very frequently in Lv and Nu (all P), elsewhere 
Ezk 2028 4043 only. 


next from Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus, c. xxxi.; 
Mt 155 and Mk 71 are diversely discussed by Wetstein, Grotius, 
Lightfcot (Hor. Heb.), Morison, and in Wiinsche’s Erlaiiterung 
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CORD.—1. %2n, Arab. hadi, the common name 
for rope in Syria. It is translated in RV ‘cord’ 
in Jos 24, Job 36° etc.; ‘line’ in Mic 25,2 § 83, 
Pe16°57/8") Am 2", Zee 91; “ropes” in 1 K. 20%. 
and ‘tacklings’ in Is 33%. In Syria ropes and 
cords are made of goat’s or camel’s hair spun into 
threads, and then plaited or twisted. Sometimes 
they are made of strips of goat’s skin or cow’s hide 
twisted together. In modern times ropes of hemp 
are more commonly used. 2. nay, Arab. riibit, 
‘band,’ a binding or fastening. It is so translated 
in Ezk 3”, Job 39, Hos 114; but ‘ropes’ in Jg 
1 λει ν - cords 15.115 1202: and ‘cart rope” 
in Is 58, The word has the meaning of something 
interlaced or twisted. See BAND. Besides the 
common ropes mentioned above, ropes for tempor- 
ary fastenings are often made from branches of 
vines interlaced or twisted together, and also from 
the bark of branches of the mulberry tree. 3. 1», 
Arab. afndb, tent ropes, trans. ‘cords’ in Ex 358 
39%, Is 547, and Jer 10%. Tent ropes, among the 
Bedawin, are made of goat’s or camel’s hair. 4, 
nin, Arab. Ahazt, line, tr. ‘cord’ in Ec 412, 5. 1m, 
Arab. wittar, catgut. In Jg 167 this word is 
translated ‘ withes,’ in RVm ‘ bowstring,’ which is 
probably correct. In Job 30" AV ‘my cord’ may 
mean ‘ bowstring’ or tlie ‘rein’ of a bridle; in Ps 
119 ‘bowstring.’ Catgut is often made in the 
villages of Lebanon. In the NT σχοίνιον, ropes of 
rushes, is translated ‘cord’ in Jn 2, and ‘ropes’ 
τὸ 2 722) W. CARSLAW. 


CORIANDER SEED (1: gad, κόριον, cortandrum). 
—The fruit of an umbelliferous plant, Coriandrum 
sativum, L., extensively cultivated in the East. It 
is an annual, with two kinds of leaves, the lower 
divided into two to three pairs of ovate-cuneate, 
dentate segments, the upper much dissected into 
linear-setaceous lobes. The fruits are ovate- 
globular, straw-coloured, twice as large as a hemp 
seed, and striate. They have a warm, aromatic 
taste, and stomachic, carminative properties. Avi- 
cenna recites (11. 198) a long list of virtues attributed 
to it, in a variety of diseases. The only mention 
of it in the bible is in comparison with the size 
and colour of manna (Ex 1671, Nu 117. The Arabic 
name of it is kuzbarah. G. E. Post. 


CORINTH (Κόρινθος) was in many respects the 
most important city of Greece (v.e. Achaia, accord- 
ing to the Rom. appellation, cf. Ac 20? with 191) 
under the Kom. Empire. Whereas Athens was 
the educational centre, the seat of the greatest 
university in the world at that time, and the city 
to which the memories of Greek freedom and older 
history clung most persistently, C. was the capital 
of the Kom. province (see ACHAIA), the centre of 
governiacnt and commerce, of actual life and 
political development in the country; while its 
situation, again, on the great central route between 
tome and the East, made it one of the knots to- 
wards which converged a number of subordinate 
roads. In this last respect it was the next stage to 
Ephesus (wh. see) on this great highway, and must 
have been in very close and frequent communica- 
tion with it. The situation of C. qualified it to be 
the most important centre whence any new miove- 
ment in thought or society might radiate over the 
entire province of Achaia; and therefore it became 
one of the small list of cities (along with Syrian 
Antioch and Ephesus) which were most closely 
connected with the early spread of Christianity 
towards the West. 

C. occupied a striking and powerful position. 
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It was situated at the southern extremity of the 
narrow isthmus which connected the Peloponnesus 
with the mainland of Greece, on a slightly raised 
terrace, sloping up from the low-lying plain to a 
bold rock, the Acrocorinthus, which rises abruptly 
on the south side of the city to the height of 
over 1800 ft. above sea-level. Thus the city was 
easy of access from both east and west, and 
at the same time possessed of great military im- 
portance, on account of its powerful citadel. Its 
strength was increased by its fortifications, which 
not merely surrounded the city, but also connected 
it by the ‘Long Walls’ with its harbour Lecheum 
on the western sea, about 14 miles (12 stadia) 
distant. Its situation enabled it to command all 
land communication between central Greece and 
the Peloponnesus. Along the southern edge of the 
isthmus stretches a ridge called Oneion from E, to 
W.; and the Acrocorinthus, which from the north 
seems to be an isolated rock, is really a spur of 
Oneion, though separated from the ridge by a deep 
cleft or ravine. This ridge makes communication 
with the Peloponnesus difficult, leaving only three 
paths—one along the western sea (Corinthian Gulf), 
commanded by Lechzeum and the Long Walls, one 
close under the walls of Corinth, and one along the 
eastern sea (Saronic Gulf), commanded by the 
other harbour of Corinth named Cenchree (Ac 1818, 
Ro 161), about 81 miles (70 stadia) distant from the 
city. The Acrocorinthus commands a wonderful 
view over both seas, on the ὦ. the Saronic Gulf, 
and on the W. the Corinthian,* and over the low 
lands bordering the two seas, up to the mountains 
both in the Peloponnesus and in central Greece ; the 
acropolis of Athens, Mount Parnassus, and many 
other famous points are clearly visible. 

Through its two harbours C. bestrode the 
isthmus, with one foot planted on each sea; and 
hence it is called ‘two-sea’d Corinth’ (dimaris 
Corintht menia, Horace, Od.1.7); and Philip Iv. of 
Macedon called it one of the ‘fetters of Greece’ ; 
the other two being Chalcis in Eubcea and Deme- 
trias in Thessaly. But the territory belonging to 
the city was confined and unproductive (except the 
fertile though narrow strip of soil extending along 
the Corinthian Gulf towards Sicyon); the low 
ground of the Isthmus was poor and stony; and 
Oneion was mere rock. Hence the population was 
at once tempted by two quiet seas, and compelled 
by the churlish land, to turn to maritime enter- 
prise ; and there lay the greatness of C. so long as 
Greece was free. Only when Greece was enslaved 
did C. become one of the fetters of the country. 

It was customary in ancient times to haul ships 
across the low and narrow Isthmus by a made route, 
called Diolkos (δίολκος), between the W. and the E. 
sea. Owing to the dread entertained by ancient 
sailors for the voyage round the southern capes of 
the Peloponnesus (especially Malea), as well as to 
the saving of time effected on the voyage from Italy 
to the Asian coast by the Corinthian route, many 
smaller ships were thus carried bodily across the 
Isthmus ; though the larger ships (such as that in 
which St. Paul sailed, Ac 27-87) could never have 
been treated in that way. Many travellers along 
the great route from Italy to the East came to 
Lechzum in one ship, and sailed east in another 
from Cenchre, while the merchandise of large 
ships must have been transhipped; and _ thus 
Corinth was thronged with travellers. Under Nero 
an attempt was made about A.D. 66-67 to cut a 
ship-canal across the Isthmus (after several earlier 
schemes had been frustrated as an impious inter- 
ference with the divine will); and traces of the 
works were observable before the present ship- 

* A bold hill, projecting a little distance on the west of the 


Acrocorinthus, seriously interferes with the view on that side ; 
Leake calls it ‘the eyesore of Corinth.’ 


canal was made.* The canal was intended to be 
some distance north of the two harbours, and 
would have damaged their prosperity. In such a 
city any new movement of thought originating in 
the East was certain to become known rapidly, in 
the frequent intercourse that was maintained be- 
tween Kome and the East. Moreover. Christians 
travelling for various reasons were often likely to 
pass through C.; and hence St. Paul calls Gaius of 
Corinth ‘my host and of the whole Church’ 
(Ro 16%), In the end of the Ist cent. Clement, 
writing to the Church at C., alludes several times 
($ 1, § 10, § 35), to the frequent occasion which the 
people had to show hospitality to travellers. 

In this situation C. had generally been the lead- 
ing commercial city of Greece. Historical reasons, 
indeed, occasionally endangered its trading supre- 
macy for a. time; sometimes the energy of the 
Athenians, or of some other rivals, challenged it; 
and at last the Romans destroyed the city in B.c. 
146. But the favourable situation which had made 
it the originator in Greek history of great fleets 
and of commercial enterprise on a large scale, and 
enabled it to become the mother-city of many 
colonies in the central and western parts of the 
Mediterranean, could not allow it to remain a ruin 
and a mere historical memory. For atime, indeed, 
Delos succeeded to its commercial supremacy, and 
Sicyon to its presidency at the Isthmian Games; 
but in B.c. 46 it was refounded by Julius Cesar as 
a Itom. colony, under the name Colonia Laus Julia 
Corinthus. Hence a considerable proportion of the 
small number of names in NT connected with C. 
are Roman: Crispus, Titius Justus (Ac 187-8), 
Lucius, Tertius, Gaius, Quartus (Ro 161-23. For- 
tunatus, Achaicus (1 Co 1601, Since Greece was 
revived as an independent country in modern 
times, the claim of C. to be the site of the capital, 
though mentioned, has been always rejected, partly 
through the surpassing historical memories that 
cluster round Athens, and partly through the fact 
that C. is subject to earthquakes. 

The oration of Dion Chrysostom, delivered in 
C. in the early part of the 2nd cent. (Or. 37), gives 
a lively idea of the prosperity of C.; he describes 
it as the most prominent and the richest city of 
Greece (vol. 11. p. 120, ed. Reiske), and alludes to 
its library, but enlarges chiefly on the historical 
and mythological associations. Half a century 
later Aelius Aristides in an oration ‘to Poseidon,’ 
delivered at C. in connexion with the Isthmian 
Games, also draws a picture of the city, enlarging 
more on the educated and literary spirit manifested 
there. About the same period Pausanias de- 
scribes its history and monuments and public 
buildings (ii. c. 1-4): the old temple of Aphrodite, 
on the top of the Acrocorinthus; the sacred 
fountain Peirene on its side, close under the 
summit ; below this the Sisypheum ; in the lower 
city the Agora, with its temples and statues, and 
soon. The coinage of the Rom. colony proves, by 
the numerous types taken from old Corinthian 
history and mythology, the pride which was felt 
by the Roman C. in the ancient memories of the 
city; and at once illustrates and confirms the 
testimony of Dion and Aristides. This feeling in 
the colony must be taken into account in estimat- 
ing its character when St. Paul visited it; and 
the subject is admirably treated by Imhoof-Blumer 
and Gardner in their Numismatic Commentary on 
Pausanias (see Journal of Hellenic Studies, vi. 
1885, pp. 59-77). It must, however, be remembered 
that the colonial coins used by them are generally 
later than the time of St. Paul, and that this feel- 


* These traces, which have been entirely obliterated by the 
modern canal, are described, and a map given showing the line 
intended to be followed by Nero’s canal, in Bulletin de Corre- 
spond. Hellénique, viii. (1884) p. 228 f. 
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ing grew stronger in the 2nd cent. as the Rom. 
blood and spirit died out on a foreign and uncon- 
genial soil. The circumference of the lower city 
was 40 stadia, and the circumference of the fortifi- 
cations, including in their circuit the Acrocorinthus, 
was 85 stadia (about 10 miles), as Pausanias and 
Strabo agree. Only scanty and unimpressive re- 
mains of ancient buildings now remain. 

The population of such a colony as C. would 
consist (1) of the descendants of the Rom. coloni, 
established there in B.C. 46, who would on the 
whole constitute a sort of local aristocracy ; (2) of 
many resident ‘ Romans’ who came for commercial 
reasons, in addition to a few resident officials of 
the government ; (3) of a large Greek population, 
who ranked as incole; (4) of many other resident 
strangers of various nationalities, attracted to C. 
for various reasons, amid the busy intercourse that 
characterized the Rom. world. The Rom. colonial 
blood had not yet had time to melt into the Greek 
stock, as it probably did in the cent. or two follow- 
ing St. Paul’s visit. Among the resident strangers 
it is clear that a considerable colony of Jews 
existed at C., where they had a synagogue (Ac 1854) ; 
and in such a commercial centre a Jewish settle- 
ment was a matter of course. Among the Corin- 
thian Jews a certain number of converts, including 
some of the most prominent persons, joined St. 
Paul (Ac 1828, Ro 162, 1 Co 9°°); and this was, 
doubtless, one of the reasons why the feeling 
against St. Paul was so strong in the city, leading 
even to a plot against his life (Ac 20°). It is clear, 
however, both from Ac and from the two letters of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians, that the Church con- 
sisted chiefly of non-Jews (see esp. 1 Co 1239), But 
the presence in the Church of some influential 
Jews, and probably of a considerable number of 
Gentiles who had previously been brought under 
the influence of the synagogue (such as Titus 
Justus, Ac 187), constituted an element always 


likely to cause that strong Judaizing tendency 
which is revealed in St. Paul’s letters. 


St. Paul visited C. at first without any definite 
intention of making it a great centre of his work 
(Ac 18. He was still under the impression that 
his call to Macedonia (Ac 16% 1°) was operative ; 
and he was eager to return to Macedonia, and 
specially to Thessalonica (1 Th 2!” 38), but was pre- 
vented by various circumstances and impediments 
(which he sums up in the expression ‘ Satan hindered 
us’). It would appear from the narrative of Ac 
1736, 185 that in Athens, and at first in C., St. Paul 
was still strongly possessed with the Macedonian 
scheme, and was only delaying his return thither 
until the difficulties were cleared away. But a 
special revelation (Ac 189: 190) altered his plans, when 
in a night-vision the Lord directed him to speak 
freely and boldly in C., ‘for I have much people in 
this city.’ St. Paul regarded this as releasing him 
from the Macedonian duty, and now directed his 
work entirely towards the new sphere, in which he 
remained altogether for a year and six months. 
It is not stated what period had elapsed between 
his arrival and this revelation ; but, in all prob- 
ability, no very long time intervened. It is at 
least clear that the new governor Junius Gallio 
arrived after the revelation, and during the second 
period of work, which was directed towards the 
new Achaian sphere. But evidently even during 
the first period St. Paul had been encouraged by 
considerable successin C. In the Jewish synagogue, 
indeed, he had met with strong opposition, and 
had already found himself obliged to break off his 
connexion definitely with his own nation, and to 
go unto the Gentiles (Ac 18°) from henceforth (7.e. 

uring the rest of his stayin C.). But even among 
the Jews, Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, 
believed with all his house; while among the 
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general population of C. many were baptized (Ac 
188). None of the baptisms in C. were performed 
by St. Paul himself, except those of Crispus and of 
Gaius, and of the household of Stephanas(1 Co 11}. 16), 
It is not certain whether this abstention from 
personally baptizing was something peculiar in the 
special case of C., or was commonly practised by 
St. Paul; but the other apostles seem to have 
often left the work of baptizing to ministers and 
subordinates (Ac 10% 13°); and St. Paul probably 
did the same. ‘The three exceptions mentioned by 
him are noteworthy ; the circumstances show why 
St. Paul was likely to attach special importance 
to them; Stephanas was ‘the first-fruits of 
Achaia’ (1 Co 16°); Gaius was his host on his 
later visit (Ro 16”), and therefore probably a 
specially beloved friend ; Crispus, the ruler of the 
synagogue, was a convert of uncommon importance. 

About five or six weeks, perhaps, after St. 
Paul’s arrival at C., he was rejoined by Silas and 
Timothy, returning from Macedonia. He had left 
them at Berea, and they had joined him prob- 
ably in Athens, and been immediately sent away 
on a mission to Thessalonica (1 Th 31, Ac 1715 18°) 
and probably also to Philippi.* The fact that 
Timothy alone is quoted as authority for news 
from Thessalonica (1 Th 3°), and as messenger to 
Thessalonica, shows that Silas had been sent to 
some other city of Macedonia(doubtless to Philippi). 
Immediately on receipt of Timothy’s news St. Paul 
wrote his First Ep. to the Thess. (1 Th 3°) from C. 
The date of the second is not so clearly fixed ; but 
it also was probably composed in the early part 
of the Corinthian work, immediately on receipt 
of news about the reception of the first letter in 
Thessalonica. 

During St. Paul’s residence in C., Gallio came to 
govern Achaia as proconsul of prztorian rank. 
There is no evidence, except what can be derived 
from the life of St. Paul, to fix the year in which 
Gallhio administered the province; but he may 
probably have come during the summer of A.D. 
52, though some authorities fix the date differently 
(53, Renan, Lightfoot ; see GALLIO). During his 
adininistration, the Jews—angry at the defection of 
at least one leading compatriot, at the manner in 
which St. Paul had turned away from them with a 
very exasperating gesture, and at the institution 
of a rival meeting-house next door to the syna- 
cogue, in the house of Titius Justus, a Roman, and 
a ‘God-fearing proselyte’ (Ac 18%§)—brought an 
accusation against St. Paul before the proconsul. 
In order that such an accusation might be admitted 
for trial, the Jews must have tried to give toit a 
colouring of offence against Roman law, for the 
Jews still possessed the right to try among them- 
selves in their own way any offence against purely 
Jewish religious observance. But the attempt to 
give colour to a charge which was essentially 
religious did not deceive Gallio; he refused to 
admit the case to trial, and ‘drave them from the 
judgment-seat.’ His action was highly important ; 
it amounted to an authoritative decision that St. 
Paul’s preaching could not be construed as an 
offence against Rom. law, and that, if there was 
anything wrong in it, the wrong was only in 
respect of Jewish law, and therefore should come 
before a Jewish court, and could not be admitted 
before the proconsular court. This decision by an 
official of such rank formed a precedent which 
might be appealed to in later trials ; and it 1s not 
too much to say that it had practically the force of 
a declaration of freedom to preach in the province. 
According to our view, this incident had a marked 
effect in directing St. Paul’s attention to the pro- 
tection which the Roman state might give him 


* We see that Philippi was in frequent communication with St 
Paul (Ph 415f-), 
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against the Jews. Hitherto his position had been 
so humble that his relation to the state had prob- 
ably not entered consciously into his mind, or 
formed any part of his calculations; but the de- 
cision of the first Roman imperial official before 
whom he had been accused (combined with the 
favourable memory of the other high imperial 
official, Sergius Paulus, with whom he had come 
in eontact), was calculated to make a strong im- 
pression on his mind. 

When St. Paul ceased to preach in the syna- 
gogue, he began to use the house of Titius Justus, 
a ‘God-fearing proselyte’ (evidently Roman from 
his name), as a centre for teaching. In the follow- 
ing months he was evidently understood by the 
Corinthian population to be one of those lecturers 
on philosophy and morals, so common in the Greek 
world, who often travelled, and settled in new 
cities where there seemed a good opening for a 
teacher ; and scornful remarks were made contrast- 
ing the high fees charged by teachers of estab- 
lished reputation with the gratis lectures of this 
new aspirant, and an impression was common that 
St. Paul (like other beginners in philosophy) was 
working to obtain a reputation and position such 
as would justify him, after a time, in beginning to 
charge fees, and make a livelihood by his brains 
instead of by his hands. The effect produced on 
St. Paul by these remarks is shown in 1 Co. 

As was the case in most other cities, the Greek 
populace of C, disliked the Jews ; and the marked 
reprimand administered to the latter by Gallio, in 
refusing to entertain the case against St. Paul, 
seems to have been popular in the city (Ae 18”). 
The Greeks took and beat Sosthenes, the ruler of the 
synagogue (who had apparently succeeded Crispus 
when the latter became a Christian) ;* and Gallio 
took no notice of an act which he may probably 
have considered as a piece of rough justice, and 
also as a mark of popular approval (which was 
always grateful to a Rom. official). At this time 
there can be no doubt that in the popular mind 
Christianity was looked on merely as an obscure 
variety of Judaism. 

In C. at his first arrival St. Paul became 
acquainted with two persons who played an im- 
portant part in subsequent events; these were 
Priscilla and Aquila (to follow the noteworthy 
order observed by St. Luke, Ac 1818. 36 Ὁ and by St. 
Paul himself, Ro 16°, 2 Ti 4%). Aquila, a Jew of 
the province Pontus, had left Rome in consequence 
of Claudius’ edict (perhaps issued in the latter part 
of A.D. 50); and the commercial advantages of C. 
attracted him thither. St. Paul resided in their 
house during his long stay in C. ; and they accom- 
panied him to Ephesus, where they were still resid- 
ing when he caine thither after visiting Pal., Syrian 
Antioch, and the Galatian churches. Priscilla 
bears a good Rom. name, and was probably a lady 
of good family (which would explain why she is so 
often mentioned before her husband); and Aquila 
doubtless had acquired a wide knowledge of the 
Rom. world during his life; and they would there- 
fore be well suited to suggest to St. Paul the 
central importance of Rome in the development of 
the Church, and form a medium of communication 
with the great city. We may fairly associate with 
this friendship the maturing of St. Paul’s plan 
for evangelizing Rome and the West, which we 
find already fully arranged a little later (Ac 19, 


*Soin AV; but in RV it seems to be implied that the Jews 
beat Sosthenes (implying that he was a Christian, as either he 
or another Sosthenes afterwards was, 1 Co 11), but it seems in- 
conceivable that Gallio should have permitted such an act on 
the part of those whom he had just snubhed so emphatically. 

+ Soin RV; but AV has the wrong order in 1876, 

{ The dates assigned vary. Orosius names 49 as the year; 
and it has been contended that his dates at this period are all 
uniformly one year too early (Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 
pp. 68, 254). Lightfoot gives the date 52, Renan 51, Lewin 62, 


No 15%). In this respect, also, the Corinthlan 
residence was an epoch in St. Paul’s conception of 
the development of the Church in the Rom. world. 

In C. the development of the Church might be 
expected to move rapidly. East and West met 
there, where Rom. colonists, Greek residents, and 
Jewish settlers all dwelt; and thought progressed 
in the contact of race with race. But rapid de- 
velopment always implies dissension and conflict 
of opinions; and hence we find the existence of 
warring factions mentioned far more emphatically 
in C. than in any other Church; some were of 
Paul (the founder), some of Apollos (Paul’s 
eloquent successor), some of Cephas (4.6. the 
Judaizing party), some of Christ (presumably per- 
sons who claimed to be above mere apostolie 
partisanship), as we read in 1 Co 1”. Of these 
parties 1t is perhaps a permissible conjecture that 
the Rom. colonists, and the freedmen who natur- 
ally agreed with them, formed the bulk of the first, 
while the Greek residents had been more attracted 
by the Alexandrian philosophy, and perhaps the 
mysticism of Apollos; the Jews and some proselytes 
would comprise the J udaizing adherents of Cephas. 
St. Paul, when he came to C., seems to have been 
moved by the want of success that had attended 
his very philosophic style of address in Athens; 
and he deliberately adopted a specially simple 
style of address. Ashe says (1 Co 2!-, cf. Ac 18°), 
he came not with oratorical power or philosophie 
subtlety, expounding the mysterious nature of 
God; he did not declare to the Corinthians, as he 
had done to the Athenian audience, ‘the Divine 
Nature’ (Ac 17-29); he determined not to know 
anything among his hearers at C. save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. To the Greeks, who 
sought after philosophy, such preaching must have 
seemed uneducated and unintellectual (1 Co 1% 2%) ; 
and we might conjecture that, as a rule, they 
would prefer the message as delivered by Apollos. 
But there is no evidence to confirm this conjecture ; 
and in the only slight description of Apollos’ 
preaching in Achaia, he is said to have been 
specially successful among the Jews (Ac 1828), It 
seems, therefore, not possible to feel any confidence 
in the details of an hypothesis connecting the 
parties in the Church with the nationalities that 
were mingled in the population of C., though we 
admit the strong probability that the variety of 
races contributed to cause the variety of parties, 
and that there would be a tendency for each race 
to become concentrated in one party. 

The preceding paragraphs show that we are 
justified in attaching great importance to St. 
Paul’s stay in C., as constituting an epoch in his 
preaching, in his plans, and in his conscious 
attitude towards the Rom. government, and also 
as resulting in the formation of a new Church in 
the track of ready communication alike with the 
East and with Italy. As to the constitution of 
this new Church, it is evident that a very consider- 
able congregation had been formed in C. within a 
few years after St. Paul first entered it, and some 
of the converts were men of position; on the 
whole, however, he declares that there were among 
them not many that were deeply educated in 
philosophy, not many possessing official dignity 
and power, not many of aristocratic birth (1 Co 126) ; 
the bulk of the Church was humble, but these 
words (‘not many’) may fairly be taken as imply- 
ing that there were in it some few members of 
higher position. 

St. Paul seems to have departed from C. for the 
purpose of celebrating the feast at Jerus. (Ae 18”, 


where RV omits the words intimating his intention 


—but probably they are original); we cannot 
doubt that this was the Passover, which fixes his 
departure to early spring, and his arrival in C. to 
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autumn, acc. to our view Sept. 51-March 53 (52- 
54 many scholars, 48-50 Harnack). Perhaps his 
vow, in accordance with which he cut his hair 
in Cenchrez, when on the point of going on board 
the ship, was completed and discharged at the 
Passover in Jerusalem. Doubtless, he performed 
the voyage on a ship whose special purpose was to 
carry pilgrims to Jerus. for the feast from Achaia 
and Asia. In 20° he probably again thought of 
performing the voyage on such a ship, and found 
that the Jews were too incensed against him to 
make the voyage safe. 

The subsequent history of the Corinthian Church 
is lightly passed over by St. Luke. Apollos was 
sent over from Ephesus with a letter of recom- 
mendation to the brethren in Achaia (Ac 18”, 
2 Co 3?),* and his influence in C. was powerful (Ac 
1877-28 1 Co 113. It is generally admitted that St. 
Paul, during the early part of his stay in Ephesus, 
sent to C. a letter which has not been preserved 
(1 Co 5°); and it may be regarded as highly prob- 
able that this is not the only one of his letters 
that has perished. The view has also been strong] 
maintained that St. Paul paid a short visit to C. 
from Ephesus, and returned to Ephesus (2 Co 
1244131); but, more probably, such a short visit 
was paid later from Macedonia (see Drescher in 
Sk, 1897, pp. 50ff. In the latter part of St. 
Paul’s stay in Ephesus, however, the report that 
was brought to him from C. by envoys (1 Co 
1617-18) drew from him the letter which has been 
preserved, and is commonly cited as 1 Co. It 
seems probable that this letter was sent by the 
hands of Titus: at least it is certain that he was 
scnt by St. Paul on a mission to C. about this 
time (2 Co 7-15); and St. Paul several times refers 
to the strong interest which Titus took in the 
Corinthians (2 Co 7° 816), Timothy also was sent 
on a mission to C. from Ephesus (1 Co 417. When 
St. Paul left Ephesus and came to Macedonia, he 
met there Titus on his return from C. (probably at 
Philippi), after having been disappointed in the 
hope of finding him at Troas. Evidently, Titus 
returned from C. by the land route or by a coast- 
ing vessel by way of Macedonia and Troas. On 
this report the second letter to C. was now dis- 
patched ; and Titus went on a second mission, 
accompanied this time by ‘the brother whose 
praise in the gospel is spread through all the 
Churches’ (identilied by an early tradition, which 
may probably be correct, as St. Luke). Timothy 
also returned by the land route from C., and met 
St. Paul in Macedonia (2 Co 11). After spending 
some months in Macedonia, apparently in several 
cities (Ac 20°, 1 Co 16°, Ro 15"), St. Paul entered 
Greece, where he spent three months, ehietly, 
no doubt, at C., during the winter of 56-57 
(or 57-58 acc. to Lightfoot and many others). 
During the years 55-56 St. Paul had been much 
occupied with a scheme for a general contribution 
from his new Churches in the four provinces 
Achaia, Macedonia, Galatia, and Asia,t which was 
to be devoted to the benefit of the poor Christians 
inJerusalem. Tothisscheme St. Paul attached the 
utmost importance, as marking the solidarity of 
the new foundations with the original Church ; 
and he pays a high compliment to the Corinthians 
for the readiness with which they had begun to 
respond to the eall (2 Co 95. No envoy from C. 
is named among the delegates sent in eharge of 


*In the passage of 2Co 3, probably other Jews who came 
with letters of recommendation from Jerus. are referred to, as 
well as Apollos with his Ephesian recommendation. 

tSt. Paul mentions the contribution of Macedonia and 
Achaia in Ro 1526, 2 Co 88.6 92, of Galatia and Corinth, 1 Co 10]. 
He has no occasion to allude to that of Asia; and he alludes to 
that of Galatia only perhaps as being the first and supplying 
the model. The Asian contribution is implied in Ac 204, where 
the envoys who carried it to Jerus. are mentioned (cf. Ac 2417), 


the money to Jerus. (Ac 204); but it seems possible 
that the Corinthians asked either St. Paul himself 
or one of the envoys mentioned in 2 Co 8}*”2 to act 
as their steward. 

The development of the Church in C. between 
A.D. 53 and 57, and the kinds of difficulties that 
beset the early steps of this young congregation, 
are closely connected with the letters of St. Paul 
(which form our sole authority), and will be 
more appropriately treated under the heading of 
CORINTHIANS, EPISTLES TO THE; but we must 
here refer to the probable influence of the ehar- 
acter of society in the city on the Church. C. had 
always been a great seat of the worship of 
Aphrodite ; and that goddess retained in her seat 
on the Isthmus much of the abominable (and 
really non-Greck) character of the Asian and esp. 
Pheenician religion from which she sprang, par- 
ticularly the system of hierodoulot who lived a life 
of vice as part of the religious eeremonial of the 
goddess. Hence the viciousness of ©. was pro- 
verbial through the Roman world; and we can 
realize how vile was the society out of which the 
Corinthian congregation arose, how hard it was for 
them to shake ofl the influence of early and long 
association with vicious surroundings, how deep 
they were likely to sink in ease of any lapse from 
religion. It is no wonder that St. Paul wrote 
(1 Co 5") that, if they were to cut themselves off 
altogether from vicious persons, they ‘must needs 
go out of the world.’ 

Near C. was the scene of the Isthmian Games, 
one of the four great athletic contests and festivals 
of Greece. These games were held at the shrine 
of Poseidon, a little way N.E. of the city, about 
the narrowest part of the Isthmus, and elose to the 
shore of the Saronic Gulf. They were of the usual 
Greek style, including foot-races, chariot-races, 
boxing, etc., and the victor’s prize was a wreath of 
the foliage of the pine-trees, which grow abund- 
antly on the coast. It is usual to say that St. 
Paul borrows his imagery in such passages as 
1 Co 974-°6 from these games; but games were unl- 
versal in all Greek or semi-Greek cities; and St. 
Paul, who had lived long in such cities as Tarsus 
and Antioch, and had already visited many others, 
did not require to visit the Isthmian Games in 
order to write that ‘they which run in a race run 
all, but one receiveth the prize,’ or that ‘they do 
it to receive a corruptible erown.’ Such allusions 
would be as luminous to the inhabitants of every 
other Greek city in the Mediterranean lands as 
they were to the Corinthians. 

LiITERATURE.—Of general works on geography the best are 
Leake’s Morca, iii. 229-304, and his Peloponnesiaca, 392 ἢ ; 
Curtius, Peloponnesos, it. 514 ff.; Clark, Peloponnesus, 42-61. 
The guide-books, especialiy Beedeker, are good ; and the articles 
in works on Greek geography are in general excellent in regard 
to Greece proper (far superior to those on the cities of Asia). 
The works on the life of St. Paul by Conybeare and Ifowson, and 
a host of others, are, as a rule, very good in their treatment of 
Corinth. On the coinage, besides Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner 


already quoted, see the works of Mionnet, Eckhel, and cata- 
logues like that of the British Museum. 
W. M. RAMSAY. 


CORINTHIANS, FIRST EPISTLE TO THE.— 


1. Place of the Epistle in Tradition. 
2. Transmission of the Text. 
3. Internal Evidence and Genuineness. 
4, Recent Criticism. 
5. St. Paul’s earlier Relations with Corinth. 
6. The Place of the Epistle in Pauline Chronology. 
7. Condition of the Corinthian Church. p 
8. Immediate Circumstances and Subjects of the Epistle. 
9. Analysis of the Epistle. 
10. Importance of the Epistle (general). 
11. Doctrinal Importance. 2 
12. The Christian Life, individual and corporate, in the 
Epistle. 
13. Select Bibliography. 


1. The two companion Epistles to the Corin- 
thians have occupied from the first an unchallenged 
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lace among the acknowledged writings of St. 
aul. These writings, as is well known, formed a 
recognized group, under the name of ‘the Apostle,’ * 
before the date at which we have evidence of a 
complete NT CANON. The well-known response t+ 
of the Scillitan Martyrs (A.D. 180) at once includes 
and distinguishes the ‘letters of Paul a just man’ 
among the ‘books’ carried about by Christians. 
That a collection of Pauline letters existed at 
least as early as the reign of Trajan is a strong 
inference from the now generally accepted date of 
the Ignatian letters.t Whether or no {116 whole 
thirteen letters, already ineluded in the Muratorian 
list, were part of this collection from the first 
cannot be diseussed here; but it is of special in- 
terest for our purpose to note that, although eventu- 
ally superseded by the modern order, traceable as far 
back as Origen, a very ancient order of the thir- 
teen Epp., preserved in Can. Murat. and attested 
from other quarters, places the Epp. to Corinth at 
the head of the list. Zahn infers that this order 
is the primitive one, and that the collection of 
Pauline Epp. was first made at Corinth.§ In any 
case, the recognition of our Epistle is coeval with 
the evidence for any collection of the apostle ; 
in fact it goes back beyond any clear evidence of 
the kind. The reference in Clement of Rome (xlvi. 
1) is, unlike most of the early references to NT 
books, a formal appeal to our letter. Echoes of 
the Ep. are too numerous to be quoted here (a 
fairly full collection is in Charteris’ Canonicity, p. 
222 ff.); they oceur in Clement of Rome (seven), 
Ienatius (nine), Polycarp (three, or with tlie 
Martyrdom, four), Justin (at least five) [Hermas, 
Sin. V. vil. 2, is doubtful, and the same may be said 
of Didache x. μαρὰν ἀθά], and others. From the 
citations in Hippolytus we know that the Ophites 
knew our Ep.; the same is true of Basilides as well 
as of the later Gnosties. It is unnecessary to set 
out in detail the evidence for an undisputed fact 
(see below, § 4). 


2. The Epistle has been transmitted in the 


Peshitta, Old Lat., Copt., and other oldest versions 
of NT as well as in the principal Gr. MSS. 

Of the latter, the Epistle is contained entire in NBADp2ul 
(1413-22 ‘manu alia antiqua’), Εἰ (copy of Ὁ), L. FG contain all 
but 38-16 67-14, C all except 718-96 138-1540, P all except 715-17 
12%3-139 1423-39, Fragments are contained in Fs, H (cf. Robinson, 
Euthaliana, 50f.), 12, K (considerable), M,Q,8, 2. Of the cursives, 
it may suffice to refer to 67**, 5, 47, 37 as of special interest. 

The Old Lat. of our Epistle is transmitted in the Lat. VS of the 
Gr.-Latin MSS DE (de; on f and g see Gregory, Prolegomena, 
p. 969, and Sanday-Headlam, Romans, pp. Ixvi ff.), and in x,, 
a 9th cent. MS at Oxford ; fragments only in m and r. 

The Epistle then comes down to us with every 

ossible external attestation of genuineness, and 
its integrity (see on 2 Co, § 8) is equally free from 
suspicion. 

3. But external attestation is hardly enough to 
determine the authorship of a book in the face of 
internal evidence. What then does the Epistle 
tell us of its authorship? We may remark 
generally that no NT writing bears a more con- 
vincing stamp of originality than this letter; it is 
clearly the reflex of a great and markedly indi- 
vidual personality. Manifold as are its contents, 
its several parts hang naturally together, and are 
strongly homogeneous in treatment and style. 
Moreover, as we shall see presently, the Ep., read 
in conjunction with our other sourees of know- 
ledge, yields a definitely realizable historical 
situation, without a particle of evidence to sug- 
gest that it stands to those sources in a secondary 
relation. Until quite modern times, and except 


* Zahn, Gesch. ἃ. NT’ Kanons, i. 263, n. 2. 

¢ Zahn, 11. ii. 996, 1. 82. 86 nn. 

1 The question will be found discussed under Canon, Paun; 
cf. Sanday, BL p. 363 ff. 

ἃ 1. 835 ff. But see Clemen, Hinheitlichkett der PB, 11, 178. 


within a limited area, this has not been questioned. 
Our Ep., with 2 Co, Ro, and Gal, have, as is well 
known, formed the nnimpeached and unassailable 
nucleus of admitted Pauline writings, and have 
furnislied to criticism the standard by which the 
claims of all other supposed Pauline lhterature 
have been estimated. This was conspicuously the 
ease in the period of the Tiibingen school. With 
the exception of the free-lance Bruno Bauer, 
whose isolated attack is recorded rather as a 
literary curiosity than as a contribution to histori- 
eal criticism, the four Epp. were allowed on all 
sides, even by the most radical criticism, to be the 
genuine work of St. Paul. This was characteristic 
of the genuine psychological insight whieh, in 
spite of admitted extravaganees of subjective 
criticism, marks the work of F. C. Baur and his 
ablest followers. 

4. Of late years, however, tlie genuineness of 
the four ‘ Pauline homologumena’ has been called 
in question by a somewhat more imposing body of 
opinion.* On the one hand, a somewhat numerous 
band of Dutch writers (Loman, Quaestiones Paulinae 
in Th. T. 1882-1886; Pierson and Naber, Vert- 
similia, 1886; Van Manen in Jahrbb. f. Prot. 
Theol. 1883-1887, and others) have, by subjective 
criticism of the wildest kind, endeavoured to dis- 
solve the personality of St. Paul and of Jesus 
Christ, and resolve the teaching of the Epp. into 
the product of vague and arbitrarily-assumed 
movements of Jewish religious thought. Xuenen, 
Scholten, and others have thought the arguments 
by which these views are supported worthy of 
refutation, but any detailed notice of extrava- 
gances, tending aa to bring rational historical 
criticism into diseredit, would be out of place in an 
article like the present. The same must be said of 
a somewhat less fanciful critic, Rudolf Steck, 
professor at Bern, who published (Berlin, 1888) 
Der Galaterbrief nach sciner Echtheit untersucht. 
Ilis arguments reach our Ep. throngh that to the 
Galatians. The latter is condemned, partly on 
the ground of its diserepancies with Ae (exactly 
reversing the argument of Gaur and his followers, 
Steck allows Ac a relative superiority as a source), 
partly on that of its literary dependence upon 
Ro, andl and2Co. Extending the method to the 
latter, Steck + finds in our Epistles signs of de- 
pendence on Ro (e.g. the ἃ γέγραπται of 1 Co 48 
refers to Ro 125 ἢ, while the latter in turn pre- 
supposes the Gospels, and such _ post-Christian 
Apocr. as 2 Es and the Assumption of Moses. 
Accordingly, all the ‘ Pauline homologumena’ fall 
to the ground. Our Ep. in particular is dependent 
upon the synoptic Gospels, especially on Lk, as 
appears from the accounts of the Last Supper (1 Co 
11) and of the post-Resurrection appearances of 
Christ (1 Co 15). Steek appears to have gained a 
convert in J. Friedrich (Die Unechtheit des Galater- 
Briefes, 1891). 

Those who wish to follow the questions raised by 
Loman, Steck, and their adherents into further 
detail, may be referred to the works quoted in the 
previous notes. A general weakness of all the 
writers in question appears to be a defective 
appreciation of personality, carrying with it an 
inability to distinguish the spontaneous from the 
artificial. In common with the representatives of 


* A careful account of the arguments of the Dutch hyper- 
critical school, and of Steck, is given by Knowling, Zhe Witnese 
of the Epistles, ch. iii. ; cf. also Schmiedel in Zand-Kommentar, 
vol. ii.; Zahn, Die Briefe des Paulus sett 50 Jahren im Feuer der 
Kritik Gin ZKW, 1889). The arguments of Volter (Komposition 
der paul. H.-Briefe, 1890) reach a similar conclusion by a super- 
refined method of analysis. : 

{ Steck is answered by Gloél, Die jiéingste Kritik des Galater- 
bricfes, and Lindemann, Die Echtheit der p. Hauptbriefe ; for 
what specially refers to our Epistle see Knowling, pp. 190-207. 
The question has been debated from time to time, especially in 
the Prot. Kirchen-Zeitung. 
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every influential school of criticism, we regard the 
Pauline authorship of our Ep. as unimpeached and 
unimpeachable. 

5. St. Paul first visited Corinth during his first 
European mission (Ac 18138), The circumstances 
have been stated under CORINTH. In modification 
of the view there taken, it should be noted that at 
any rate the arrival of Timothy and Silas from 
Macedonia convinced him that Corinth was to be 
a great centre of work. He ‘ became engrossed in 
the word?’ (cuveiyero τῷ λόγῳ, ν.ὅ. The vision of 
vv.” © had reference rather to alarms arising on 
the spot (1 Co 2%) than to any remaining doubt as 
to his mission to the Corinthians. His earliest 
converts were made by his addresses in the syna- 
gogue, and comprised ‘ Jews and Greeks’ (Ac 184). 
To the former class belonged Crispus; but the 
baptism of the household of Stephanas must have 
been his first conquest (1 Co 16"), 8S. and Gaius 
were probably proselytes (2.¢. σεβόμενοι). After the 
arrival of his companions, St. Paul, engrossed in 
preaching, entrusted the baptism of his converts to 
them (1 Co 14-6), St. Paul was the first to preach 
the gospel at Corinth. Hence he describes himself 
as the planter (1 Co 3°), the first builder (vv.! 4), 
the father (4:5) of the Cor. Church. He laid, as 
its foundation, ‘Jesus Christ’ (34), teaching the 
sipnificance of His death (27, 2 Co 115 8°) and resur- 
rection (1 Co 15'*), of the Eucharist (10! 11°34), 
the fundamental principles of the Christian life 
(316 615-19), and the hope beyond the grave (15°: #4 
18, οἵ. 67). The composition of the Cor. Church 
was mainly Gentile, but not without Jews (Ro 16”, 
1 Co 718 9° 12!8); and heathenish antecedents (12? 
611) were the cause of most of the troubles of the 
community. ‘The Christians of Corinth were of 
the lower ranks of life (126-38 721), though there were 
marked differences of wealth among them (117); 
Gaius and Erastus (Ro 167°) may be added to 
Crispus and Stephanas (above) as persons of higher 
social position. 

Of the numbers of the Cor. Church we cannot 
form any safe conjecture. St. Paul preached at 
first in the house of Titius Justus (Ac 187) while 
residing with Aquila and Priscilla (v.2). Later 
(1 Co 16%) we hear of an ἐκκλησία at the house of 
the latter, which ΤΟΙΣ implies that the 
Christians were no longer capable of being con- 
tained in any one house. Jn any case, the language 
of 1 Co 3, 4 suggests continued growth under other 
teachers after the departure of St. Paul himself. 
Chief among these was APOLLOS (Ac 187778). The 
Acts hints at two lines of his activity at Corinth : 
edification of the believers (237), and successful con- 
troversy with Jews (283, the γάρ here cannot fairly be 
held to restrict the scope of συνεβάλετο to his success 
with the Jews). For both purposes his Alexandrian 
training was a high qualification. The contrast 
between his style of preaching and the severe 
simplicity of St. Paul was laid hold of by frivolous 
minds asa basis of party spirit (infra, § 7). The 
date of Apollos’ arrival at Corinth is uncertain, 
except that it precedes St. Paul’s arrival at 
Ephesus (Ac 19!). To Ephesus, at some time 
during St. Paul’s τριετία there, Apollos returned. 
The remaining points in the history of the Church 
of Corinth enter into the situation out of which 
our Ep. arises. Before dealing with this, it is 
desirable to consider the dates. 

6. The chronology of St. Paul’s life has recently 
been the subject of renewed investigations, which 
have tended to disturb the scheme which, in its 
broad features, may be described as in possession 
of the field previous to 1893. Among the most 
important of recent discussions are those of Clemen 
(Chronol. ὦ. Paul. Briefe, 1893) and of Ramsay (S¢. 
Paul the Traveller, 1895, also in Hapositor, May 
1896). A discussion of the questions raised will be 


found in articles CHRONOLOGY OF NT, and FESTUS. 
Here it will suffice to state that the prevalent view, 
as represented (e.g.) by Wiescler, Lewin (/astz S.), 
and Lightfoot (on Acts in Smith D5, and Biblical 
fissays, Ὁ. 223), used the arrival of Festus in Pales- 
tine as the pivot date for the reconstruction of the 
period. It was argued, on grounds not to be 
entered on here (see FESTUS), that this pivot, 
though not absolutely rigid, yet oscillated only as 
between the years A.D. 60 and 61, and that of 
these two, the year 60 was the more probably 
correct. Subtracting, then, the two years of St. 
Paul’s imprisonment at Czesarea, we obtained 58 as 
the year of his last journey from Corinth to Jeru- 
salem. As he left Corinth before the Passover 
(Ac 20°), the three months spent there carried us 
back to his arrival at Corinth in Nov. 57 (see 
CORINTHIANS, SECOND Ep. To, ὃ 6). This, cor- 
responding as it does with the intention of winter- 
ing at Corinth expressed 1 Co 16°, made the spring 
of 57 the probable date of 1 Co. 


Moreover, if 37 was the earliest possible date for St. Paul’s 
escape from Damascus (2 Co 1182, Ac 925, see ARETAS), and 14 
years elapscd between this and the apostolic conference of Ac 
15, identified with that of Gal 2, the latter must have occurred 
about 61. Subtracting, then, from 57, the date of 1 Co, the 
three years (Ac 2031) of his Ephesian ministry, we had 54 as the 
date of St. Paul’s arrival at Ephesus (Ac 191), and three years 
remained for all the events of Ac 16-18, or hardly eighteen months 
for his movements before and after the year and a half claimed 
(Ac 1811. 18) by his first sojourn at Corinth. And this residual 
space of time was certainly none too large for the movements of 
the apostle which had to be fitted into it. Now the argument 
of Ramsay, from the days of the week which the data of Ac 20°ff. 
require, in relation to the calendar of the year 57 (Expos. May 
1896, ‘A Fixed Date in the Life of St. Paul’), if accepted, pushes 
back our Epistles by a year. He insists on the absolute loose- 
hess, amounting to uselessness, of the pivot date referred to 
above (a question to be discussed under FEstus), and, identi- 
fying the conference of Gal 2 with St. Paul’s famine visit 
(dated by him in 46) to Jerus. (Ae 118° 12%), pushes back 
St. Paul’s conversion to the year 32 (St. Paul the Traveller, 
ch. 14 and note). The latter date is too early to satisfy 
the reference to ARETAS in 2 Co 1132; while the objec- 
tions to Ramsay’s identification of the conference of Gal 2 
seem overwhelming. But GALATIANS rather than our Ep. 
is the battle-ground of this controversy, which after all 
affects the absolute rather than the relative chronology of the 
Epp. to the Corinthians. It may suffice for our purpose to 
remark that Ramsay’s ‘fixed date’ depends on the twofold 
assumption that St. Paul and his party left Philippi (Ac 20°) on 
the very morning after the last day of unleavened bread,—a mere 

atter of inference,—and that the night on which St. Paul 
preached at Troas was, as Meyer, etc., assume, a Sunday night, 
not (as Hackett, Conybeare and Howson, etc.) a Saturday night, 
—a very dubious point in view of the Jewish phraseology used to 
denote the day. We do not think, therefore, that the accepted 


chronology has been shattered by Ramsay’s assault. That of 
Clemen proceeds on far more radical lines. Here again the 
battle-ground is ultimately the Ep. to the GALATIANS. But we 


may sketch the outlines of Clemen’s construction as bearing on 
our Epistle. Accepting 60 as the date for Festus, and conse- 
quently 58 as that of St. Paul’s arrest, he yet brings St. Paul to 
Jerusalem (Ac 20-2121) in 54, where the conference of Gal 2 is 
inserted ; between 54 and 58 the apostle is lost to our ken; the 
rebuke of Cephas at Antioch and the Ep. to the Gal belong to 
this nebulous interval. The winter of 53-54 was spent at Cor., 
the previous summer in the evangelization of Illyricum (Ro 1519), 
the winter 52-53 at Nicopolis (Tit 312); in the summer of 52 the 
apostle left Ephesus, where he had been since the beginning of 
50. This is the period of our Epp. to the Corinthians, which 
may be conveniently renumbered as follows: A.D. 50, early 
spring, ist letter (that of 1 Co 59); later spring, 2nd letter ς 1Co); 
51, summer, Titus carries to Corinth the 3rd letter (2 Co 9); 
then, after a revolt in the Cor. Church, and a painful visit of the 
apostle to Corinth, comes a 4th (painful) letter (=2 Co 10-1319); 
lastly, when St. Paul has already reached Macedonia, in the 
summer of 52, the 5th letter (=2 Co 1-813 13H-end). (On the 
above details compare art. 2 CorINTHIANS, §$4(g), 8.) The vision 
referred to in 2 Co 12? is that at the conversion, which thus falls 
14 oy before 51, t.e. in 37, two years after the crucifixion 
(A.D. 35). 

To discuss this scheme in detail is out of place here. The 
present writer, holding that the Pauline chapters of the Acts 
give a trustworthy consecutive outline of the apostle’s life; that 
Ac 15 is meant to describe the conference of Gal 2, and that the 
hiatus left between A.p. 54 and 58, with the dislocation of the 
sequence of events in Ac 2117-40, amounts to a failure of the 
entire scheme, is not predisposed in favour of the proposed re- 
adjustment of the chronology of our Epistles. In particular, 
that 1 Co comes at the beginning rather than at the end of the 
Ephesian ministry of St. Paul, is not only contrary to the indi- 
cations of Ac 191.21 201, a consideration which would weigh 
lightly with Clemen, but is contrary to the spirit of 1 Co 419, and 
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especially 16. That 168-9 are anything but natural in the 
closing period of tbe Ephesian sojourn, is surely a desperate 
argument. 


The time has not arrived, then, to abandon the 
year 57, and the latter end of St. Paul’s three 
years’ ministry at Ephesns, as the date of 1 Co, 
unless, indeed, it be held (as Godet and others 
maintain, but without conclusive reasons) that it 
must have preceded 2 Co by at least a complete 
year (see 2 CORINTHIANS, § 6). 

7. The history of the Cor. Church after the 
departure of Apollos for Ephesus is known to 
us solely from the two Epp. to the Corinthians. 
That communications passed from time to time 
between St. Paul and this Church is only what 
we might expect from our general knowledge of 
St. Paul’s life. In one letter, written not very 
long before 1 Co, he had had occasion to warn the 
Corinthians not to allow themselves to associate 
(συναναμίγνυσθαι) with fornicators. This warning, 
in view of the conditions of the place (CORINTH), 
does not indicate circumstances of special urgency 
there. But we gather that there was a tendency 
in Corinth to treat the apostle’s command as 
impracticable in its severity (1 Co 5%); the tone 
of public opinion in the Cor. Church was omin- 
ously low (ef. 1 Co 6%); and when a case of 
exceptional repulsiveness occurred, it was treated 
by the community with a tolerance amounting 
almost to levity (5.8, How St. Paul heard of 
this, of the litigious recourse to heathen tribunals 
(614), and of other matters for blame (11}8 15%), 
we do not know. Speaking broadly, these were 
all anxieties of a kind likely to occur, in a more 
or less acute form, in any community whose 
Christianity was recent, while the heathen in- 
stincts of its members were bred in the bone 
and not to be overcome except by time. 

It was somewhat different with the σχίσματα or 
dissensions which occupy the early chapters of 
the Epistle. Partly no doubt, and specially as 


regards the use of the names of St. Paul and. 


Apollos as party watchwords, they are explicable 
by the frivolous and excitable temper of the 
people. The Epistle of Clement shows us that 
forty years later than St. Paul’s time, although 
the party watchwords of the year 57 have dis- 
appeared, the tendency to faction is still at work 
($$ 1, 47, ete.). In communities of this kind, as 
Renan observes (δέ. Paul, p. 373 f.), ‘divisions, 
parties, are a social necessity ; life would seem dull 
without them.’ ‘The talent of Apollos turned all 
their heads.’ The contrast between the Alex- 
andrian methods of Apollos and the simpler 
spiritual preaching of St. Paul, would, in fact, 
furnish this tendency with an irresistible tempta- 
tion. But in Corinth we are in the presence of 
a more serious and far-reaching phenomenon. 
Apart from the question of the personal presence 
there at any time of one of the older apostles 
(see below), it is clear from the data of our Ep., 
combined with those of 2 Co (§ 4 [e] there), that 
Corinth was the scene of an anti-Pauline mission 
identical in its source and aims, though naturally 
differing in tacties, with that which troubled the 
Churches of Galatia. At Corinth the demand for 
circumcision would appear to have been dropped 
or held back ; the point of attack was the apostolic 
mission of St. Paul (1 Co 935), whose conduct and 
position had become the object of suspicious criti- 
cism (dvaxplvev, 1 Co 4° 9% ete.) The Judaic 
movement against St. Paul is probably respon- 
sible for the two watchwords ἐγὼ δὲ Knga° ἐγὼ δὲ 
Χριστοῦ. This is clearly the case with the former 
(cf. Hort, Judaistic Christianity, p. 96 1.).. ᾿Εγὼ 
δὲ Κηφᾷ must have been, in the first mstance, the 
utterance of a person who knew St. Peter by his 
Pal. name. Such persons must have found their 
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way to Corinth, and attached to themselves par- 
tisans, whether Gentile or Jewish, who were in- 
pressed by the prior claim of St. Peter to apostolic 
rank, or perhaps repelled by the lengths to which 
cmancipation from Jewish prejudices had carried 
some of the Christians at Corinth (1 Co 815). It 
does not follow that, in order to say ἐγὼ δὲ Κηφᾶᾷ, it 
was necessary to be a personal pupil of St. Peter. 
The name of Cephas must have become a house- 
hold word in every Church visited by the Pal. 
propagandists ; there is nothing in 1 Co 1”, even 
combined with 9°, to justify us in inferring, as a 
2nd cent. bishop of Corinth inferred (Dionys. 
ap. Euseb. HF ii. 25), that St. Peter had actnall 
visited Corinth and shared with St. Paul the claim 
to rank as founder of the Church there. St. Paul’s 
silence would in that case suggest a more painful 
relation between himself and the partisans of 
Cephas than we need otherwise assume. He 
blames the partisans of Cephas indeed, but neither 
more nor less than he blames those of Apollos and 
of himself; there is nothing to suggest any special 
hostility between St. Panl and any one of the 
three. This would equally apply to the fourth 
party, whose watchword was ἐγὼ δὲ Χριστοῦ, had 
we only our present Ep. to go by. But on them 
the second Ep. throws a pecuhar light, which 
reduces the other three parties to a comparatively 
unimportant rank. It is true that the Cephas- 
party must have been under the influence of the 
Judaizing propaganda; but the second Ep. shows 
that it is not among them (cf. 1 Co 3°) that we 
are to look for its extreme and dangerous par- 
tisans. 


In considering the ‘ Christ-party,’ it will be needless to discuss 
the endless suggestions that have been made apart from the 
light derived from 2 Co. That ἐγὼ δὲ Χριστοῦ were the words 
of St. Paul himself, or of Christians who formed a party against 
party spirit, etc., are views for which the reader must consult 
the Commentaries (see also Rabiger, Krit. Untersuchungen uber 
den Inhalt der beiden Briefe an dive Kor. Gemeinde, etc., 1886. 
Rabiger denies the existence of a Christ-party). Quite certainly 
there were men in Corinth who put forward the name of Christ 
as a party watchword, as others put forward tbat of Cephas, 
Apollos, or St. Paul. It is instructive to note the absolute 
contrast between the ὑμεῖς δὲ Χριστοῦ of 323 (cf, 1523 etc.), where 
the apostle asserts τὸ Χριστοῦ ae as true of all, and the ἐγὼ δὲ 
Χριστοῦ of 112 where he stainps its falsehood (v.38 ‘igs Christ 
portioned off’ to any) as the exclusive claim of some. 


There were, then, those at Corinth who falsely 
claimed a monopoly of Christ, and the renewed 
repudiation of this claim in 2 Co 107 lets in a 
flood of light upon their position. The claim 
stands in the closest connexion with the dispar- 
agement of St. Paul’s apostolic rank. He had 
not, like the Twelve, known Christ personally ; 
while his witness of Christ, therefore, was second- 
hand, theirs was direct; they were, and he was 
not, appointed to the apostolate by Christ 1Π|η- 
self. This contention was due in the first in- 
stance, no doubt, to newcomers at Corinth (2 Co 
1113-23), but appears to have imposed upon some 
native members of the Chureh (1 Co 1™ ἕκαστος 
ὑμῶν). This view of the matter is clinched by 
St. Paul’s depreciation of a knowledge of Christ 
‘after the flesh’ (2 Co 5%). By the time the 
second Ep. was written, this agitation had grown 
to far more alarming dimensions than we can 
trace in our present letter (see CORINTHIANS, 
SECOND EP. TO THE, 8 4 [e)). 

While fully recognizing the nature and import- 
ance of these σχίσματα, we must not exaggerate 
their intensity by supposing that they constituted 
‘schisms’ in the modern sense of the word. They 
were dissensions within the society, not separately 
organized bodies. Our Ep. presupposes through- 
out ἃ. corporate life, impaired indeed, but not 
destroyed, by these dissensions, and the other 
burning questions which existed at Corinth seem 
to have had no party relation to the σχίσματα--- 
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in some cases they may have mitigated their 
intensity by causing cross-divisions. ‘The attempt 
has indeed been made to connect each of the 
several evils touched upon in 1 Co with one or 
other of the parties (e.g. in the work of Rébiger 
mentioned above), but this entirely outruns the 
evidence, and assigns to the parties a too funda- 
mental significance in the life of the Cor. Church. 
That the enlightened persons, who went too far 
in their emancipation from prejudice about εἰδω- 
λόθυτα, were not under Judaizing influence 1s no 
doubt pretty certain; but that does not connect 
them without more ado with the ‘party’ of St. 
Paul or Apollos; that the τινές of 1512 embody 
a thoroughly Gr. prejudice does not prove that 
Apollos was their watchword. Nothing in the 
morbid exaltation of the gift of tongues (14) be- 
trays (even in the light of Ac 2411") the Petrine 
partisan. 

8. Tidings of the σχίσματα reached St. Paul for 
the first time through some persons described by 
him as οἱ Χλόης (14). These were probably, by 
the analogy of St. Paul’s language elsewhere, 
slaves. Whether their mistress was a Christian, 
and where she lived, are uncertain points (CHLOE). 
Stephanas, who had a household of his own (116 16”), 
can hardly have been one of of Χλόης. Stephanas 
and his companions must have reached St. Paul 
after Chloe’s people; they to some extent allayed 
the disquieting impression which the news of the 
latter had produced (164%). Whether they were 
the carriers of a letter from Corinth is not quite 
clear. Such a letter, in any case, reached the 
apostle about this time. He begins to answer 
it in 7!; its contents may be inferred to be un- 
connected with the matters dealt with in 1-6— 
even, probably, with the misunderstood injunc- 
tion of the apostle in 5°%*. The Corinthians con- 
sulted him about marriage and its problems (7), 
probably about εἰδωλόθυτα (8-10), about the veiling 
of women in public worship (115), and not im- 
probably about πνευματικά ; the λογία (1015) was 
very likely another matter upon which they con- 
sulted St. Paul—probably in reply to some pre- 
vious indication of his wish that something should 
be done for the purpose. Before the receipt of 
the letter from Corinth, as it would seem, but 
after the arrival of Chloe’s people, St. Paul had 
instructed Timothy, whom he was employing for 
a mission to Macedonia (Ac 19), to proceed after- 
wards to Corinth and endeavour to restore dis- 
cipline (47 161), But the task required a strong 
man, and St. Paul is evidently anxious as to 
‘unothy’s reception. And as an opportunity, 
probably the Cor. letter and the visit of Stephanas 
and his party, offered itself, shortly after Timothy’s 
departure, for the dispatch of a letter, the apostle 
penned the Epistle before us. After a preamble of 
guarded but sincere general commendation (14%), 
he deals (1-6) with the more urgent matters for 
blame: the σχίσματα (1-4), the case of incest (5), 
litigation before heathen courts (61°), and immor- 
ality generally (6°). He then takes up the Cor. 
letter, and answers its inquiries about marriage 
in general (7!-7), the duties of various classes in 
relation to marriage (5.33), and specially the duty 
of the unmarried, or rather of the parents «οἱ 
virgins, as regards the question of marrying (25:0), 
Then follows the difficult question of the εἰδωλό- 
θυτα, which brings out the principle that privilege 
is to be exercised only subject to considerations of 
the higher expediency (8-10); to exercise it with- 
out regard to this, leads men to overstep its lawful 
limits (10!*23), Next follows a series of natters re- 
lating to public worship (112-14): first, the veiling 
of women (1176); then the disorders connected 
with the Eucharist (1111:33).. then (12-14) the πνευ- 
ματικά. The principle which emerges here is closely 
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analogous to that which determines the discussion 
of the εἰδωλόθυτα. Chapter 13 occupies the same 
place here as does ch. 9 in the former subject; only 
the principle of forbearance from privilege enforced 
in 9 is here carried to the higher and deeper ground 
of ἀγάπη, itself the greatest of the Spirit’s gifts. 
We then reach the only properly doctrinal subject 
dealt with ex professo in the Epistle, that of the 
Resurrection. Our account of this must be a little 
more full. The question arises from the denial, 
on the part of ‘some’ (1512), of the future resur- 
rection of the body. St. Paul’s reply is, that if 
Christ has risen,—if the truth of His resurrection 
is part of the gospel common to St. Paul and 
the Twelve (15)-+4),—then the dead in Christ will 


rise also. The denial of the τινές, ‘some,’ extended Ὁ 


to the latter or consequent proposition, not to its 
antecedent. St. Paul’s argument is (12:19), that 
their denial of the consequent truth overthrows 
the antecedent, viz. the resurrection of Christ. On 
the other hand (239-39), if the latter is a certain 
truth of the gospel, the resurrection of the dead 
in Christ, demed by the τινές, follows as effect 
from cause. This is supplemented (747) by an 
explanation which puts the resurrection of the 
dead into context with the return of Christ and 
the consummation of all things. ‘T'wo practical 
and corroboratory arguments (“5.95 complete the 
refutation. Then follows the answer to the ob- 
jection, founded on the nature of the resurrection 
body (25:58). issuing in the triumphant vindication 
of the hope of a resurrection as the basis of 
quiet Christian perseverance. St. Paul now turns 
to purely epistolary matters: directions as to the 
λογία (16-4) lead to a statement of lis plans of 
travel (539), Then follows a recommendation of 
Timothy (9.1), a message on behalf of Apollos 
(2), a brief general exhortation (13 14), a commenda- 
tion of Stephanas and his household, and an ex- 
pression of thankfulness for his presence, with 
Fortunatus and Achaicus, at Ephesus (15:18), Salu- 
tations (193-22) form the close, the selemn anathema 
of v.24 comes in abruptly in their midst. That it 
is directed against the Judaizing agitators (cf. 
2 Co 11%-!) is not improbable, but can hardly be 
proved. 

Such is the general plan of the letter. Its con- 
tents can be exhibited more in detail by the aid 
of a table. 


9. Analysis of the Epistle. 


I. Epistouary INTRODUCTION (11-9), 

A, Tun SALUTATION (1-3), [«. The writer (1); 2. the readers 
(2); γ. the greeting (3).] 

B, PREAMBLE (4-9), «. The apostle’s thankfulness for the 
work of grace at Corinth, especially in regard to λόγος 
and γνῶσις (4-6). 

8. The end to which this should tend, and which will 

not fail for lack of anything on God's part (7-9), 


Il. Uroent Marrers ror BuAME (110-050), 
A, Party Spirit (110-421), 
a. The facts (110-178), 

(1) The facts stated (19-12). 

(2) The facts characterized (13-17%), [Christ degraded to 
the leadership of some; Paul exalted as if the 
saviour of any.] 

β. Party spirit forgets the essential nature of the Chris- 
tian teaching (147b-34), 

(1) The gospel has no room for ce¢i« (in the lower sense, 
a. λόγου) (117b-25), 

This shown by (a) the facts in genera] (18-25) ; (6) the 
history of the growth of the Corinthian Church ; 
(26-31): and by (c) the way in which the apostle 
founded it (21%), 

(2) The gospel is σοφίο in the true sense (c. θεοῦ) (29-34). 

(a) This wisdom hidden from the world, but revealed 
to the saints (25-102), ; . 

(Ὁ) ee oe of God the vehicle of its revelation 
10-12) 


(c) Hence it is revealed to spiritual (2%), but not to 
unspiritual (14-16), nor, except in a rudimentary 
form, to unripe hearers (31-4). 
y. Party spirit forgets the essential character of the 
Christian teacher (3°-416). 
(1) All alike, whatever their ministry, are hut secondary 
to God, who determines the result (5-89), 
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(2) ΤῊΝ in no way diminishes their several responsibility 
Sb- 


Paul the (planter v.8, father 415) founder, others 
the after-builders (19, waterers 6, guardians 415), 

The Day will test the work of all alike. 
(3) The temple of God destroyed by those who practic- 
pee En the above truths by ‘glorying in men’ 


(4) All teachers, like all that enters into the existence 
and experience of the Christian, are part of God’s 
gift me him, means to the one end, God in Christ 
(5) The Christian teacher to be regarded as an underling 

(ὑπηρέτης) of Christ, to whose judgment alone he is 
ultimately subject (41-5), 

(6) The Corinthians have only too good cause to look 
down on the apostles from a higher level (4618) ; 
yet the apostle’s aim is not to crush by sarcasm, 
but to reclaim them as their father (4416), 

3. Epilogue on the party spirit. The mission of Timothy, 
and the coming visit of Paul (27-21), 

B. THe Mora ScanDat (51-18), 

a. The facts (4). 

β. False attitude of the Corinthians (2, cf. 8). 

y. The proper way to deal with the case (δ), 

(1) The Paschal metaphor of the leaven (68), 

(2) A repetition, with removal of an objection, of a 
former injunction on the subject (2-18), 

C. LitiGATION BEFORE THE UNRIGHTEOUS (61-92), This— 

a. Unworthy of the eternal destiny of Christians (14). 

6. Speaks ili for the wisdom (5.0), but still worse for the 
moral tone, of the community (?- 8). 

y. The injustice, or unrighteousness, thus shown to exist 
among them is part of a heathen past (911, trans- 
itional, working the argument back to 8). 

D. FORNICATION, 

«, Not a legitimate use of the body (12-182), but 

B. A nar of the true destiny of the body (18b-20), 

(1) This destiny described (48b. 14), 

(2) Fornication desecrates the limbs of Christ (15-17), 

(3) Fornication, beyond any other sin, assails (the 
eternal destiny of) the body (8-19)in which we are 
to glorify God (°°). 

HI. REPLY TO THE CORINTHIAN LETTER: MARRIAGE AND ITS 

PROBLEMS (7). 

A. PREAMBLE (1-7). While the single state is preferable, 
marriage is meant for some, and its obligations are to 
be maintained. 

B. ApvV1cE TO DIFFERENT CLASSES. 

«. The unmarried (8-9), 

8. Those who ‘have married’ (as Christians) (10. 11), 

y. The rest (i.e. those who have been converted as married 
persons) (12-24), 


(1) General principle; existing relations to be loyally | 


maintained (12.13, of, 17. 20. 24) [a reason for this, as 
regards family life, v.14]. 
(2) This general principle not to enslave a Christian to 
wen with a reluctant heathen partner (15. 16) ; 
ut 
(5) UO principle to be observed where possible 


(4) mee ἘΠΠΟΙΕΙΕ is the same as is to govern all relations 
of life. 
(a) Circumcision or uncircumcision (18-29), 
(6) Slavery (71-23: this does not forbid an opportunity 
of emancipation being accepted, 215). 
ὃ. Virgins (25-38), 
(1) St. Paul’s ee tentative, but he decidedly advises 
celibacy (25. 26), 
(2) Reasons for this: 
(a) The general principle (y. 1) makes this way (27. 28), 
especially 
(b) In view of the precariousness of all earthly 
relations, given the ‘shortness of the time’ 
(28b-35); the unmarried are freer to serve the 
Lord undividedly. 
(3) ΠΕ genes to the duty of the parent of a virgin 


(4) The same principle applies to widows (89. 40), 


IV. Food OFFERED TO IDoLs (8-111), 
A, Sire ce ate : to act on mere knowledge not 
right (8). 

«. Knowledge does not guarantee truth of instinct (1-3). 

B. The truth about idols (+5). 

y. This truth not equally grasped by all (7-13), 

(1) Some, influenced by association of ideas, cannot eat 
without sin (7). 
(2) No one sins by abstaining (8). 
(3) The enlightened may by eating injure the weak (9-18), 
Β. THE oREAT PRINCIPLE that of FORBEARANCE in view of the 
higher expediency (9). 

a. The Apostolic position {Ὁ and rights (4124) to main- 
pee of St. Paul (3-14 a supplementary corrobora- 
tion). 

8. His forbearance to exercise these rights (120. 15-18), 

y. His motive in this; (19-232) to save others. 

(23-27) to save himself, 
C. Tile ABOVE PRINCIPLES APPLIED (101-11. 

a. The example of the Israelites warns us of the danger, 

even to ourselves, of presuming on privilege (101-12), 


8. The danger of idolatry, for all their enlightenment, « 
real one to the Corinthians (13-22), 

(1) There is no necessity to yield (13). 

(2) The partaking of a sacrificial feast (cf. 819) is an act 
of idolatry, as is evident (14-15) from the parallels of 

(a) The Christian Eucharist, a partaking of the blood- 
shedding of Christ (16. 17), 

(Ὁ) The Jewish sacrifices, to eat of which is to partake 
of the altar (18). 

(3) Result; to eat ceremonially of εἰδωλόθυτα totally 
forbidden (19-22), 

y. Practical rules for other cases. 

(1) Preliminary ΤΕΡΟΝ ΤΕΣ of the principle of the higher 
expediency (29. 24), 

(2) Where the history of the food is not forced on your 
attention, it may be freely eaten (25. 26), 

(3) Where the history of the food is forced on your 
attention, better abstain for the sake of others 
(27-292), and to avoid exposing yourselves to mis- 
construction (296. 80. 32), 

(4) Epilogue (31-111). The glory of God and the higher 
expediency to be your guides, as they are mine, 


V. MATTERS RELATING TO PUBLIC WorRSHIP (112-14). 
112. General commendatory preamble to this section. 
A. THE VEILING OF WoMEN (118-16), 

ae. Principle of organic subordination (3). 

β. The covering or uncovering the head a recognition of 
this principle (4-19), 

y. Women not lowered by this (11. 12), 

from nature (13-15), 
3. Corroboratory considerations from the custom of the 
Churches (66). 
B. DISORDERS CONNECTED WITH THE EvcHuarist (1117-34), 
oe. ye assemblies of the Church marked by dissensions 
-19 
B. They ΠΣ their own feast for the Lord’s (20. 21), 
y. Unseemliness of the above {τ 
(1) In the spirit displayed (22). 
the history Ee aie of ε ᾿ 
. the significance (26. 27) of the eucharistic 
(2) In view of acts (which are the central feature of 
the χυριαπὸν δεῖπνον). 

(3) Precautions for worthy, and dangers of unworthy, 
reception (28-32), 

(4) Conclusion; the feast not to be used to satisfy 
hunger; other directions postponed till the 
apostle’s arrival (33. 34), 

C. Tue Spirrrvau Girts (12-14). 
«a. Gencral principles: The purpose of these gifts forbids 
their use as ends-in-themselves (12). 

(1) A caution necessitated by the reader’s heathen ante- 
cedents : the nature of the utterance the criterion 
of its divine origin (1-3). 

(2) Diversity of these gifts, but all from one source, and 
for one aim—the higher expediency (4-11), 

(3) The organic unity of the body of Christ (1227) 

‘to envy those. Me have gifts which 
: we lack (10-20), 
(a) Forbids us} +. despise those who lack gifts which 
we have (21), 
(Ὁ) Implies organic interdependence of all (22-27), 
(4) Church organization and functions based on these 
principles (23-39), 
(Transition to (8) @).] 
8. Charity, the greatest gift of all, the principle de- 
termining the use of all the rest (1251 13). 

(1) No gift, miraculous or moral, of any value without 
charity (2-3). 

(2) Charity, its nature and pre-eminence (#18), 

(a) Charity described (47). 

(b) Charity outlasts prophecy, tongues, knowledge, 
all of which belong to our childhood, 7¢.¢. our 
present dim and partial vision of truth (8:12). 

(c) Serta of the three lasting gifts, charity the 
chief (3). 

y. Practical application Spiritual gifts to be valued 

only as means to edification (14). 

(1) Prophecy preferable to tongues (1-25). 

(a) Prophecy edifies all present, tongues the speaker 
only (1-6). 
of musical instruments 
(Ὁ) The inutility of tongues} (78). 
illustrated by analogy } of Jars language 


(c) Consequent practical superiority of worship ‘ with 
the understanding’ (1219), 
(d) Practical application of the above (20-25), 
(2) Concluding directions (a) as to the Coa. of πνευ- 
τικῶν “5 9} 
(Ὁ) as to the silence of women 
34-36), 


3) Epilogue : (a) Gainsayers rebuked (87. 38), 
per (Ὁ) Result (89. 40), 
VI. THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEap (15). 
A. THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST AN ESSENTIAL ARTICLE OF THE 

GOSPEL (1-11), rest 

a. The creed originally delivered to the Corinthians (1-4). 

8. Witnesses to the resurrection of Christ from Cephas to 

St. Paul (9-8). 
y. Paul as apostle 9-10), 
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ὃ. This truth common to all the apostles (1). 
B. ir CHRIst IS RISEN, THE DEAD ΙΝ CHRIST SHALL RISE (1234), 
«. To deny the consequent overthrows the antecedent (1219), 
(1) The denial of a resurrection of the dead by ‘some 
among you’ (12), 
(2) What this denial involves : : 
(a) The falsification of apostolic preaching and of 
Christian faith (22-172), 
(b) The destruction of Christian hope (17b-19), 
Bg. The resurrection of Christ carries with it that of those 
who are Christ’s (29-29), 
(1) Christ leads the way in resurrection as Adam did 
in death (20-22), 
(2) The resurrection in relation to the consummation 
of Christ’s mediatorial reign (23-2), 
1. Resurrection of Christ. 
2. Return of Christ and resurrection 
of His people. 
8. The end, or re-delivery of the 
kingdom to God (29. 24a), 
(Ὁ) Before the end must come the subjugation of all 
powers, all enemies to Christ, and, last of all, 
that of death (24-26), 
(c) The end itself, and subjection of the Son to the 
Father (27. 28), 
y. Subsidiary arguments: (a) Baptism for the dead (9). 
(0) The motive of the Christian 
life (30-33), 
C, ANSWER TO OBJECTIONS : THE ΒΟΡῪ OF THE RISEN (35-55), 
a. One kind of body is sown, another is raised up (3°44), 
(1) The seed differs from the fruit (35:98), 
(2) td from flesh, heavenly bodies from earthly 
9-42), 
(3) The spiritual body differs from the natural as the 
second Adam from the first (43-49), 
B. The change from the one to the other, at the coming of 
Pate will destroy the strength and sting of death 
(50-55), 
y. Epilogue : (1) Sin and the law (6). 
(2) Our victory in Christ (57), 
(3) Result (8), 


VII. EpistonaRy CONCLUSION (16). 
A, Directions for the roy ic (1-4), 
8. Personal plans of the apostle (5-9), 
C. Personal notices (19-18), 
«, The mission of Timothy (20-14). 
B. Apollos (2), 
y. Aclosing exhortation interjected (1%. 14), 
3. Stephanas (15-18), 
(1) His household (45. 18), 
(2) His mission to Ephesus (17. 18). 
D. Conclusion of the Epistle. 
a, Salutations (19-21), 
8. Anathema against false brethren (39). 
y. Concluding benediction (29. 24), 


(a) The order. 


10. IMPORTANCE OF THE EPISTLE.—The above 
synopsis is enough to show the richness and di- 
versity of the light thrown by our letter upon the 
spirit and circumstances of the apostolic age. In 
its fulness of light and shadow it vividly repro- 
duces the life of a typical Gentile-Christian com- 
munity, seething with the beginnings of that age- 
long warfare of the Mghest and lowest in man, 
which constitutes the history of the Church of 
Christ from the time wlcn His fire was kindled on 
the earth down to this day. To do justice to the 
manifold lessons of the Epistle would require a 
commentary ; but without trespassing beyond the 
limits of this article, a few salient points may be 
noted. 

Pastoral charactcr.—The two Epistles to the Cor- 
inthians are the most pastoral of the Epistles. For 
details of pastoral work and organization, indeed, we 
go to the letters to Timothy and Titus. But for the 
deep-seated principles, for the essential relations 
between pastor and people, for the conception of 
the apostolic office, and the nature of apostolic 
authority, these Epp. are our primary source. 
The questions touched upon in our Ep. furnish a 
fair sample of the difficulties of Church govern- 
ment; and as each is taken up in turn some deep- 
lying principle springs naturally to the apostle’s 
lips, and is brought to bear with all its power upon 
the matter in hand. The letter is unique as an 
object-lesson in the bishopric of souls. 

11, Doctrinal importance.—It 1s impossible within 
our limits to do more than glance at the main 
points of interest. («) The Epistle bears fewer 
traces than 2 Co of the great controversy of the 


period to which it belongs. The only express 
reference to the subject is 15° ‘the strength of sin 
is the law’ (cf. Ro 7%). But the foundation-stone 
of his preaching in Corinth, ‘ Jesus Christ, and that 
crucified’ (27 3111), is the root of the apostle’s 
whole mind and thought on the subject. (6) The 
doctrine of the Person of Christ, indissolubly cor- 
related with that of His work, is touched upon 
8°, where the δι᾿ οὗ τὰ πάντα anticipates Col 1" 
The redelivery of the kingdom (15-4) by the 
glorified Christ, and His final ‘subjection’ to His 
Father, is a thought not elsewhere brought out 
(but see 1 Co 3% 8°, Ro 11%). With regard to the 
pre-existence and human nature of Christ, the 
passage 15% 48 is of great importance, and has 
civen rise, from Baur onwards, to startling inter- 
pretations (Pfleiderer, Paulinism, Eng. tr.i. 139 ff; 
Schmiedel in loc.). (0) The Holy Spirit (2108. and 
12) is the vehicle of all true enlightenment and 
receptivity to revealed truth (2+), and of all the 
χαρίσματα which enable Christians to live their 
corporate life. The language of 121! involves the 
personality of the Spirit (see further the art. on 
2 CORINTHIANS, § 7). The Spirit is assumed to be 
the active power in baptism, and to be present in 
all baptized persons (128 6"); though this is 
ideally rather than actually true of all (3185). 
(72) With regard to the sacraments, baptism 
and its significance are touched upon in the 
passages just mentioned. It was administered in 
the name of Christ (1, cf. Ac 19°) An enig- 
matical practice of baptizing ‘for the dead’ 15 
referred to (15%); the context (ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν) forbids 
us to regard this as merely an aspect of ordinary 
baptism. On the doctrine of the Eucharist a side- 
light is thrown in 1015: The reference is intro- 
duced to illustrate the principle that to eat the 
sacrifice is to take part in the sacrificial act. The 
sacrifice here is that of the cross, offered by Christ ; 
the Eucharist has a sacrificial character analogous 
to that of the Jewish or heathen sacrificial meal, 
and like them has the eflect of establishing a com- 
munion between the worshipper and his God. The 
reference involves the belief on St. Paul’s part 
that the body of Christ is eaten (cf. 11°7-°9). In 
what sense this is so, St. Paul does not define. 
(6) With reference to the resurrection (see above, 
§ 8), that of Christ is the premise of St. Paul’s argu- 
ment in 1513, In vv.*4 we have the germ of a 
creed. In νυν." we have the earliest record of the 
post-resurrection appearances of the Lord; ν. is 
of special importance. That He rose with a σῶμα 
πνευματικόν 15 impled in v.#® The whole areu- 
ment is addressed, not to the general resurrection 
of all men, but to that of οἱ Χριστοῦ, the κεκοι- 
μημένοι, whose rising again is the effect of their 
being quickened in Christ. From other places we 
know that Sv. Paul taught a future life and judg- 
ment for all, good and bad alike ; but (except in the 
hypothetical ἀπώλοντο of ν.}8) this chapter has no 
word applicable to the latter. (/) Eschatology 
in general the Ep. touches upon 7** 9. 1551, whence 
we see that the apostle still expected the early 
return of Christ, and especially in 15°**8 (see 
analysis, § 9). In this latter passage the coming 
of Christ appears as tlre last and tinal act of His 
reign, immediately ushering in the end. At His 
coming Christ will, by raising His dead to in- 
corruption, destroy death (v.5), and thus complete 
the subjugation of all inimical powers (5). Then 
all is ready for the redelivery of the kingdom, that 
God may be all in all. This seems incompatible 
with the millennial reign after the resurrection of 
the just, which some commentators (Grodet, ete.) 
would read into our passage from the Apocalypse. 
12. The Christian life. —The whole Ep. is ‘an 
inexhaustible mine of Christian thought and life.’ 
Nowhere else in the NT is there a more many-sided 
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embodiment of the imperishable principles and 
instincts which should inspire each member of the 
body of Christ for all time. With regard to 
personal life, it may be noted that the ascetic 
instinct which has ever asserted itself in the 
Christian Church finds its first utterance in 7 (1:2 
40 θέλω, νομίζω ὅτι κάλον, etc.); but coupled with a 
solemn and lofty insistence (οὐκ ἐγὼ ἀλλὰ ὁ κύριος) 
on the obligations of married life, and founded on 
the simple ground of the higher expediency. This 
latter principle (τὸ συμφέρον) is the keynote of the 
ethics of the Epistle. The whole content of life is 
to the Christian but means to a supreme end ; free 
in his sole responsibility to God (37! 216 1075), the 
spiritual man limits his own freedom (6 9°) for 
the building up of others and the discipline of 
self (9%-*7), The corporate life of the Church is 
reflected in our Epistle as nowhere else in NT (see 
Weizsiicker, Ap. Zeit. pp. 567-605, Eng. tr. 11. 246 if., 
for a careful and interesting discussion, mainly on 
the data of our Epistle). We note especially the 
development of discipline, of organization, and of 
worship. With regard to discipline, the leading 
passage is 51%, where are described, not indee 
the actual proceedings against the nnmoral person, 
but those which might and ought to have been 
carried out. St. Paul sees the Corinthian Church 
assemble; he himself is with then in spirit; the 
power of the Lord Jesus is in their midst. In 
the name of the Lord Jesus they expel the ofiender, 
‘deliver him to Satan for the destruction of his 
flesh, that his spirit may be saved in the day of 
the Lord.’ We have here the beginning of Beles 
astical censures, inflicted by the community as a 
whole, and it is not surprising in the apostolic 
aze (1 Co 11, Ac 51%) to find physical suffering 
associated with the spiritual penalty. Such an 
assembly as St. Paul here pictures could, ὦ fortiort, 
dispose of such matters of personal rights as should 
arise (61:25 5!°), The organization of the Cor. 
Churcli is evidently in a very early stage. We hear 
of no bishop, presbyter, or deacon (contrast Ph 11), but 
of prophets and teachers, as the ranks immediately 
following the apostles. This is in remarkable con- 
formity with what we hear of at Antioch (Ac 134), 
and its correspondence with the lists given in other 
Epistles is too close to be accidental. The follow- 
ing list compares the data of 12° with those of 
ἴο 7&8, Eph 411 ;— 
1. ἀπόστολοι (Co, Eph). 
2. προφῆται (Co, Eph, -εἴω Ro). 
[εὐωγγελισταί (Eph) 
ποιμένες (Eph) 
dicezovice (TLO)). 
ὃ. διδάσκαλοι (Co, Eph, -ὧν Ro) 
[παρακαλῶν (Ro) 
δυνάμεις, ἑώάμωτω (Eph)} 
ἀντιλήψεις (Co) [μεταδιδούς (Ro)} 
“υβερνήσεις (Co) [προιστώμενος (Ro)] 
[ἐλεῶν (Ro)] 
γένη γλωσσῶν (Co). 

These lists are evidently not to be regarded as 
statistical, and their variations are clearly due 
to the unstudied spontaneity with which each 
enumeration is made. All the more significant, 
then, is it that ‘prophets’ everywhere take rank 
next after the apostles, while ‘teachers,’ who 
stand high in all these lists, are the only other 
class common to all. In our Epistle these three 
classes alone are expressly assigned an order, 
‘first,’ ‘second,’ ‘third.’ ‘To interpret these facts 
would take us beyond our lmits, but it is worth 
noting that the prophetic gift is not strictly 
limited to a class, but potentially belongs to all 
(14°0-82), That administrative gifts (xuBepyjcets) 
come so low, perhaps imphes that they are still 
voluntary (cf. the προιστάμενος of Ro). ‘To organize 
the λογία (16!) the presence of Titus was required 
(2 Co 85. The ἐποικοδομοῦντες or παιδαγωγοί of 31 
415, who, like Apollos (3°), carried on the work 


begun by St. Paul at Corinth, were therefore prob- 
ably ‘ prophets and teachers’; but the Ep. makes 
little reference to them (perhaps 16", ef, 1 Th 51+), 
Publie worship is the subject of a long section of 
the Epistle (see analysis, § 9). At some ἐκκλησίαι, 
ἰδιῶται (possibly unbaptized persons) might be 
present (1416 8); this would not be at the κυριακὸν 
δεῖπνον. The ‘Amen’ is in use as the response to 
prayer or praise (1416, The discussion 11° would 
suggest that women might, under certain con- 
ditions, pray or prophesy in public; but 14*4 shows 
that the apostle was merely holding in reserve a 
total prohibition, at any rate as regards speaking 
ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ. Otherwise, the liberty of prophesying 
belonged to all; the utterances were to be tested 
(1459), but the test was simply the eharacter of the 
utterance (124), Prayer or praise ἐν γλώσσῃ (see 
TONGUES) was a marked feature of publie worship, 
but St. Paul insists on its inferiority to prophecy. 
Sunday is mentioned as a day for setting apart 
alms (167), and was therefore probably a day for 
common worship ; but this is not expressly stated. 
To come together for common worship constituted 
an ἐκκλησία (1138). It is possible that assemblies 
for propheey and teaching (1455) were distinct from 
those held εἰς τὸ φαγεῖν (11). This was the case 
apparently in Pliny’s time (see Weizsiicker, A post. 
Zeitalter, p. 568f.). The purpose of the latter 
assenibly was to break the bread and bless the 
cup of the Lord. In 11!"*4 we have the locus 
classicus for the Eucharist of the apostolic age. 
Two views may be referred to which appear to be 
erroneous. One, represented, for example, by Beet 
in his commentary on the passage, is founded on 
the abuse censured in v.” (ef.*8), that ‘each one 
taketh before other his own supper,’ thereby 
destroying the character of the meal as a ‘ Lord’s 
Supper.’ If, it is argued, previous consecration of 
the bread and wine by the προεστώς, and reception 
at his hands, had been an essential of the Eucharist 
then, as we find it to be in the age of Justin 
(Apol. i. § 65), the abuse in question could not 
have occurred ; and St. Paul’s remedy would have 
been ‘ wait for the consecration,’ not ‘ wait for each 
other’ (v.*). This argument assumes, firstly, a 
departure from the procedure of Christ in institut- 
ing the sacrament, which is quiteincredible. That 
in carrying out His command, τοῦτο ποιεῖτε, the 
apostolic Churches omitted precisely the actions 
which accompanied His ore and that the pre- 
sence of those actions in Justin’s Eucharist is due 
to a reversion, not to continuous repetition, is im- 
probable to the last degree. The argument is 
really due to a second erroneous assumption that 
‘the Lord’s Supper’ in v.”° ‘can be no other than 
the bread and the cup of the Lord in v.*.’ This 
assumption is a reaction from the anachronism of 
introducing the Agape of later times* to explain the 
passage. The ‘Lord’s Supper’ is not the Eucharist 
proper, still less the Agape, but the entire re- 
enactment of the Last Supper, with the enchar- 
istic acts occurring in the course of it, as_they do 
in the paschal meal of the synoptic Gespels. The 
name ‘ Lord’s Supper’ is not elsewhere used in the 
NT, but in the Church the ‘Lord’s Supper’ was 
neither the earliest nor the commonest name for 
the Eucharist ; it primarily, though not exclus- 
ively, meant the annual re-enactment of the Last 
Supper, which survived after the Agape had first 


been separated from the Eucharist, and then had 


gradually dropped out of use (see Sinith’s Dict. 
Christ. Antiq. s.v. ‘Lord’s Supper’). In any case, 
then, the ‘Lord’s Supper’ at Corinth would be 
already in progress when the bread and cup were 
blessed; St. Paul’s censure and remedy (vv. 83) 

*The name Agape is occasionally used for the Eucharist 


itself, but more properly for the meal from which the Eucharist 
has been entirely separated (Dict. Christ. Ant. s.v. ‘ Agape’). 
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are entirely compatible with the closest adherence - 
to the procedure of the Last Supper. Who presided, 
we do not know, but it may be taken as certain 
that someone did. In v.*! we see the first impulse 
toward the separation of the Eucharist proper 
from the common meal in which it was embedded 
(see Weizsiicker, p. 601). St. Paul’s account of 
the words of institution has probably crept into 
the text of St. Luke’s account of the Last Supper 
(see Hort’s critical note). But it has recently been 
argued by Perey Gardner (The Origin of the Lord’s 
Supper, 1893) that a revelation to St. Paul at 
Corinth (so he very questionably understands 11”) 
may have been the sole source of the institution of 
the Eucharist; aud it is suggested further, that 
this revelation was largely coloured by the neigh- 
bouring mysteries of Eleusis. The tradition of 
the institution in the first two=Gospels is enough 
to refute this view. That they have derived it 
from Pauline inflnence is not to be believed for a 
moment ; nor, in view of its thoroughly Palestinian 
and Jewish antecedents, can great weight be 
assigned to the fact that they do not expressly 
record a command to repeat the ordinance (ci. 
Bickell, Messe und Pascha; Anrich, Antike Mys- 
terienwesen, p. 127). We note the stress laid by 
the apostle on previous preparation (11%). The 
solemnity of the rite in St. Paul’s eyes can hardly 
be exaggerated. 


12, LirsRaTtuRE.—(For complete commentaries on the NT see 
New TESTAMENT; for commentaries on the Epp. of St. Paul 
generally, and Introductions to them, see PauL, Romans; for 
grammatical works, see LANGUAGE OF THE NT.) A very com- 
plete list of works on the Epp. to the Cor. will be found in 
Meyer’s Commentary (Eng. tr.), also in Plummer’s articles on 
Corinthians in Smith D2, see also Wald. Schmidt in PRE2 xi. 
369 ff., 378; Reuss, Gesch. der Hl. Schriften NT, ὃ 88 ff. Ina 
select bibliography we must be content with mentioning a few 
books of special importance without implying in any way that 
those omitted are without (often great) value. (α) On both 
Epistles: The historical situation has been specially discussed 
(among others) by Bleek, SK 1830; Baur, Tub. Ζ. 1831 (import- 
ant for the σχίσματα), Paulus2, pp. 287-343; Rabiger (see 
above, § 7); Schenkel, De eccl. Cor. factionibus turbata, 1838 ; 
Beyschlag, De ececl. Cor. factione Christiana, 1861, and in SK, 
1865, 1871; Hilgenfeld in his Z7WUh. 1865, 1866, 1871, 1872; 
Heinrici, das erste.SS. des Ap. P. an die Kor. 1880, and in his 
edd. of Meyer (see below); Klépper (see next article); Krenkel, 
Beitrage Ζ. Aufhellung ἃ. Gesch. u. ἃ. Briefe des P. 1890; Eylau, 
Zur Chron. ἃ. P. Briefe, 1873; Hagge in J. prot. Th. 1876; 
Weizsacker (as cited above and) in J. Th. 1876; Pfleiderer, 
Urchristentum, pp. 89-117, 1887; Hausrath, Paulus2, 1865 (see 
also his Hist. of N.T. Times, Eng. tr. 1895); Lisco, Paulus 
Antipaulinus (a very novel theory on 1 Co 1-4), 1894; Ekedal, 
Inter Paul. et Corr. que intercesserint rationes usq. ad [1 Cor] 
(London), 1887 ; Godet, Introd. (Edin.) 1894 ; Clemcn (see above, 
ᾧ 6), and Schmiedel in Hand-Kommentar|, 1891, 21892, the most 
searching and accurate digest of the many complicated ques- 
tions involved ; Zahn, Hindeit. ind, NT, i.195 ff. Of commentaries 
on oth Epp. the homilies of Chrysostom ‘have ever been con- 
sidered by devout men as among the most perfect specimens of 
his mind and teaching’ (see Nicenc and P. N. Library, series i. 
vol. xii.); they were delivered at Antioch, ¢.e. before 398; 44 are 
on 1 Co, 30 on 2 Co. On the commentaries of Theodoret, John 
Damascene, Theophylact, Oecumenius, Euthymius, ‘ Ambrosi- 
aster,’ Pelagius, Thomas Aquinas, the reader may be referred to 
the remarks in Sanday-Headiam, Romans, p. xcixff, The 
*Postils’ of Nic, de Lyra (first in 1471-1472) inark a revival of exe- 
getical insight upon some points inour Epp. Melanchthon wrote 
on both Epp., but 2 Co was not finished. Of more modern 
writers, Locke’s Paraphrase and Essay on St. Paul (1705-1707) 
dealt with 1 and 2 Co. For lists of 17th and 18th cent. com- 
mentators, see the references given above. The list of strictly 
modern commentaries opens with Pott, 1826; Billroth, 1853; 
Rickert, 1836. Olshausen, de Wette, Mcyer dealt with the 
Epistles in their general works on the ΝΎ. Meyer remains the 
nearest approach to a standard commentary; his latest edd. 
have been revised by Heinrici, who had previously published a 
commentary of his own. Osiander, 1847-1858; Neander, 1859; 
Kling in Lange’s Bibelwerk, 1861; Maier (Rom. Cath. ), 1857-1865 ; 
Schnedermann (in Strack-Zéckler), 1887 ; Schmiedel (see above). 
On hoth Epistles, in English, the best modern works are those 
of Hodge (New York), 1857-1860; F. W. Robertson 5 (lectures) ; 
Stanley, 41876; J. A. Beet, 21885; Kay, 1887 (scholarly but 
ὙΠ es emo) 5 Lias(in Camb. Greek Test.), 1886-1892. We 
may add T. K. Abbott, Short Notes on St. Paul’s Epp. 1892. Several 
excellent commentaries exist on 1 Coonly. Dean Colet’s (ed. by 
Lupton), 1874; Heydenreich, 1825-1828 ; Iolsten(in Das Kvan g. 
des Paulus), 1880; T. C. Edwards, 1885 (very valuable); Etli- 
cott, 1887 (possibly the most thorough English commentary); 
Evans (in Speaker's Comm.), 1881 (unsurpassed insight in many 
passages); Godet, 1887 (excellent); Bois, Adversaria Critica, 
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1887; Milligan, Zhe Resurrection of the Dead (on 1Co 15), 
1891; Lightioot’s Notes on Epistics of St. Paul, 1895, contain 
notes on 1 Co1-7. References to Field’s Otium Norvicense, to 
articles in the Hzpositor, etc., are given by Plummer in 9) 82, s.v. 
land 2 Co; the articles give interesting and valuable details as to 
style, coincidences with Acts, etc. The art. Paulus in PR 112 by 
W. Schmidt, contains some useful references; that in Ersch and 
Gruber (1886) is by Schmiedel, and represents his earlier views 


on both Epistles. A. ROBERTSON. 


CORINTHIANS, SECOND EPISTLE TO THE,— 


1. External Tradition. 

2. Transmission of the Text. 

3. Internal Evidence and Genuineness. 

4. Elements of the Historical Situation. 

(a) Timothy, (0) Titus and the λογία, (6) the troubles at 

Corinth, (d) the Offender, (c) the Judaizers, (f/) St. 
Paul’s plans of travel, (g) letters of St. Paul, (”) 
visits of St. Paul to Corinth, (ὃ) summary. 

. The Situation reconstructed. 

. Chronological Relation of 1 and 2 Co. 

. Purpose of the Epistle. 

. Integrity of the Epistle. 

. Contents and Analysis. 

. Importance of the Epistle. 

. Apocryphal Correspondence of St. Paul and the Corin- 

thians. 

. Select Bibliography. 

The traces of this Epistle in the post-apostolic 

age are as slight as those of the first Epistle are 

exceptionally strong. Clement of Rome does not 

quote it. Where the Epistle would have fnr- 

nished him with most apposite material (e.g. Clem. 

ad Cor. v. 6), he makes no use of it. It is not 

referred to by Ignatius. Polycarp, on the other 

hand, distinctly quotes 2 Co 44 (Polye. ad Phil. 

il, 4, ὁ δὲ ἐγείρας. .. καὶ ἡμᾶς ἐγερεῖ), and ap- 

parently 85: (ad Phil. vi. 1, comparing Pr 3°). 

The letter to Diognetus v.§ shows a knowledge 

of 2 Co 65:10 10%. The reference of Athenagoras 

(de Resurr. 18) to v. is fairly clear; two refer- 

ences, at least in Theophilus (ad Auto. i. 2, 111. 4), 

to 7} 1119 are quite distinct. The ‘ Presbyters’ 

quoted by Ivenzeus (Vv. v. 1) refer to 124. More- 

over, the Epistle was in the canon of Marcion, 

and appears to have been used by the Sethites, 

(ap. Hippol. Philos. v. ili. 19, p. 216, Cruice) and 

by the Ophites, who quoted 2 Co 195} (id. p. 166). 

The above references fairly cover the period prior 

to the Muratorian Canon, Irenaeus, Clement of 

Alexandria, and Tertullian, all of which authorities 

bear full witness to the Epistle. The utmost we 

can say is that there is no evidence that our Ep. 

was absent from any list of writings of St. Paul. 

This would hardly hold good if we were to follow 

Zahn (απο, 2. 833 if.) in his view that a defini- 

tive collection of Pauline Epp. had been compiled 

before the date of Clemens Komanns. For, as we 

have seen, his knowledge of our Epistle is more 

than doubtful. 

2. The text of the Epistle has been transmitted by 
the same versions and MSS as 1 Co (see last art.), 
with the following exceptions :—A lacks 418 (-voy 
ἐπίστευσα) —12? καὶ τ. ; C lacks all from 108; it is 
contained entire in FGKL; EH contains 471, 108-1% 18_ 
11® 12_]2?, the first fragment at St. Petersburg, 
the rest at Mt. Athos; [3 contains no part of 
our Epistle; M contains the first fifteen verses 
of chapter 1, and 10-1295 (Brit. Mus.); O has 
17092; P lacks only 23-16; @ has no part of the 
Ep.; BR has 11°. For the old Latin, r lacks 911]: 
316 5279 818. 99 1123. 7018 | gli. 

3. Although inferior in its cxternal attesta- 
tion to the first Epistle, the internal character of 
2 Co removes it far above any suspicion as to its 
authenticity. On whatever ground its integrity 
inay be called in question (see ὃ 8), the several parts 
of the Epistle are acknowledged as Pauline by 
all sober criticism (see 1 Cor. 8 5). In fact, in its 
individuality of style, intensity of feeling, inimit- 
able expression of the writer’s idiosyncrasy, 1t may 
be said to stand at the head of all the Pauline 
Epistles, Galatians not exceptcd. Moreover, its 
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historical references are so unstudied, so manifold, 
so intricate, that difficult as it is to reconstruct 
with any certainty the historical situation (88 4, 5), 
the difficulty is rather analogous to the ‘subtilitas 
Naturae,’ than such as wonld result from the 
inconsistencies of a literary fabrication. It is 
the most personal, least doctrinal, of all the 
Epistles except Philemon; but at the same time 
it is saturated with the characteristic theological 
conceptions of St. Panl. The personal relation 
of the apostle to the community is viewed in 
the light of the apostolic office as such, and this 
in turn in that of the distinctive character of 
the gospel: the profoundest conceptions of grace, 
reconciliation, consummation, thus enter into the 
very fibre of chs. 1-7. This interpenetration of 
practical detail with first principles of the faith is 
a characteristic which onr Epistle shares with 1 Co. 
But here it is even more strongly marked. Not 
only do the relations between the Old and New 
Covenants (3), the Earthly and the Future Life (4), 
not only do the doctrines of Redemption and the 
Incarnation (5. 7. 8) find classical expression, but 
there is not the smallest matter mentioned in the 
letter which does not carry us back to the highest 
and most ultimate laws; the mere organization of 
the λογία is sowing for eternity (9), a carrying out 
of the principle of the Incarnation (8); ‘from the 
surface of things he everywhere penetrates to the 
depths.’ 

The Epistle is a letter of many moods, but all 
under strong control. ‘Joy and heaviness, anxiety 
and hope, trust and resentment, anger and love, 
follow one another, the one as intense as the other. 
Yet there is no touch of changeableness, nor any 
contradiction. The circumstances dictate and 
justify it all, and he is master of it all, the same 
throughout, and always his whole self. An extra- 
ordinary susceptibility of feeling and impression, 
such as only an extraordinary character can hold 
in control’ (Weizsiicker, Apost. Ztlter, p. 328; 
ef. the whole section). 

In the discussions (art. 1 CORINTHIANS, § 4) 
raised by the Dutch hypercritical school, and by 
Steck, on the genuineness of the ‘ Haupt-briefe,’ 
our Epistle has played a somewhat subordinate 
part (see IXnowling, ubi supra, pp. 192, 174). We 
may therefore dispense with any discussion on 
the subject, and postpone the qnestion of Integrity 
until we have dealt with the difficulties connected 
with the historical situation. 

4. As we have seen above (on 1 Cor. § 7), the 
complete elucidation of the circumstances of 1 Co 
depends on the recovery of the thread of events 
connected with and ascertainable from the second 
Epistle. Here we enter npon what the most 
accurate of explorers has compared to a ‘track- 
less forest.’ The problem is especially tantalizing, 
because the abundance of material at once stimul- 
ates and mocks the attempt at a complete com- 
bination. 

The broad question, How does the historical 
situation in 2 Co differ from that in 1 Co? how 
many letters, how many visits, of St. Paul to 
Corinth, how many estrangements and _ recon- 
ciliations, are to be traced or assumed? depends 
for its solution on our success or failure in un- 
ravelling several distinct threads. Such are the 
movements of Timothy, the movements of Titus, 
the history of the λογία (1 Co 16!) at Corinth, the 
sequel of the case of the offender of 1 Co 5'*, the 
progress of party spirit and of opposition to St. 
Paul at Corinth, and, lastly, St. Paul’s references 
to his plans of travel, and to letters and visits of 
his own. 

We will briefly sketch the position of each of 
these questions, and then consider the possibilities 
of a satisfactory reconstruction of the history. 


(a) As to Timothy, the case is comparatively 
simple. We have seen (on 1 Cor. 8 7) that Timothy 
left St. Paul at Ephesus for Macedonia, probably 
not long before the dispatch of 1 Co. He was to 
reach Corinth eventually (1 Co 4:7, though St. 
Paul imphes some doubt (ἐὰν ἔλθῃ, 16) as to 
the prospect of his doing so. St. Paul expected 
him to return to Ephesus with the bearers of 
1 Co (16") by Pentecost (1012. His return 
from Corinth would in that case be by sea 
direct. The expression of Luke (Ac 19” els τὴν 
Mak. only) is, however, easily understood if he 
failed to reach Corinth. Lightfoot (Bibl. Ess. 
275{f.), who maintained that he probably did not 
do so, suggested that Titus might have overtaken 
him on the way to Corinth, or, if he went thither 
by sea, have met Timothy on the way back. 
Certainty on this point is not possible; we have 
to weigh the total silence of St. Paul in 2 Co (in 
the face of 1 Co 417) as to any result of Timothy’s 
mission to Cor., against the absence from 2 Co 
of any explanation (in face, again, of 1 Co 4!) 
of the non-arrival of a messenger so impressively 
announced. The latter argument seems to the 
present writer to be slightly outweighed by the 
former. ‘It is patent that the mission had in 
some way miscarried’ (Waite); but that Timothy 
had failed painfully at Corinth is hardly to be 
assumed (as by Jiilicher, Hind. p. 61) without more 
proof than we possess. Anyhow, Timothy was 
with St. Paul when he wrote 2 Co. They may 
have met either at Ephesus or in Macedonia. 

(ὁ) Of Titus (Gal 2°) we do not hear by name 
in 1 Co. From 2 Co we learn that he was the 
bearer of our letter (8% !%"4), accompanied by two 
unnamed brethren, one of whom, ‘whose praise 
is in the Gospel,’ may or may not have been Luke. 

From 2 Co 1218 we see that Titus had been to 
Corinth before, as we should also gather from 85 
καθὼς προενήρξατο. ‘This also follows independently 
from 7° 213, ‘Titus, then, paid at any rate two 


‘| visits to Corinth; and on one of them, previous 


to 2 Co, he had been accompanied by a (single, 
unnamed) brother (2 Co 123). 

We will come back to Titus after briefly con- 
sidering the history of the λογία at Corinth. The 
directions given 1 Co 16!-4 were possibly in answer 
to some inquiry on the part of the Corinthians 
(supra, 1 Cor. 8 7). They had offered (2 Co 9° προ- 
ἐπηγγελμένην) to contribute, and, acc. to 8°, Titus 
had assisted in the preliminary organization of 
their efforts (810, οἵ, v.° mpoevnptaro). To this 
reference appears to be made 2 Co 12) (cf. ἐπλε- 
ονέκτησεν With 9°), Why not, then, identify (as 
Lightfoot, Bibl. 1,55. 281) Titus and ‘the brother’ 
with ‘the brethren’ who carried 1 Co? (supra, 
1 Cor. § 7). This combination seems free from any 
objection, and the note of time, ἀπὸ πέρυσι (81° 9°), 
pushes back this visit of Titus to a date in any 
case very near 1 Co (see 1 Cor. 8 6). Titus visited 
Corinth, then, 72 connexion with the λογία on two 
occasions; on the second occasion he was one of 
the bearers of 2 Co; on the first, not improbably 
he was one of the bearers of 1 Co. 

(c) The person of Titus (cf. infr. §§ 6, 7) forms the 
link between the λογία and the more painfulquestions 
between St. Paul and the Church of Corinth. The 
question whether Titus paid yet a third visit thither 
depends upon the consideration of the troubles 
which threatened to estrange St. Paul and the 
Corinthians. Firstly, the case of incest (1 Co 5™) 
was dealt with in J Co, and the expulsion there 
ordered wonld naturally follow upon the arrival 
of the letter. Did it? It is the prevalent view 
(the grounds for it are stated with admirable 
conciseness by Holtzmann, inl.? p. 255) that 
2 Co 25-11 (-Ξ- 75:12) records the sequel. Stung by St. 
Paul’s summons, the Corinthians, by a majority 
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(2°), inflict a punishment which St. Paul pronounces 
sufficient, and, lest the pain of it should drive the 
offender to desperation, advises the Corinthians 
to relax. The punishment had been inflicted in 
the presence and at the summons (7) of Titus, 
who reported the contrition, zeal, and loyalty 
wrought by the letter he had borne. This letter 
would accordingly be 1 Co, unless we should have, 
on further consideration, to infer that the in- 
attention or disaffection with which that letter 
had been received, or some other cause, had 
necessitated the dispatch by the hand of Titus 
of a sharper summons (see below, 9g). 

(zd) But a closer examination of the passages we 
are considering makes it doubtful whether they 
really relate to the offender of 1Co5'. The 
object in view, in St. Paul’s treatment of the 
case now in question, had been to prove the 
loyalty of the Corinthians to himself (7! 2°). 
To have persisted in withholding pardon would 
have been to give Satan an advantage over them 
all, St. Paul ineluded ; 7.¢. to have intensified the 
very evil St. Paul was combating. Moreover, St. 
Paul is specially careful to depreciate the grief 
inflicted upon himself (2°), which strongly suggests 
that the ἀδικηθείς of 712 is also none other than 
himself. The οὐχ ἕνεκεν tot ἀδικήσαντος of the latter 
verse contradicts the wa of 1 Co 5°» even more 
sharply than the notion of a personal wrong, the 
prominent thought in 2 Co 2. 7, contrasts with 
that of a sin against God, such as the πορνεία of 
1Co5. There are, then, weighty grounds for 
eliminating from these verses any reference to 
the incestuous offender (who may none the less 
be glanced at among the προημαρτηκότες of 1271 13°), 
and for referring them to some other individual. 
Here, again, it is a question of probability ; but the 
view adopted by very many scholars,* that the 
offender of 2 Co 2. 7 is a personal opponent of 
St. Paul, who has grossly slandered him, and has 
temporarily succeeded in undermining the loyalty of 
the Corinthians, has much to reconimend it. On this 
view, which is as old as Tertullian, de Pud. xin. ff., 
this mission of Titus, and the letter then carried by 
him, must be quite independent of, and subse- 
quent to, 1 Co. The ἅγνους of 2 Co 7!! then har- 
monizes in sense with 11%. 

(6) The σχίσματα of 1 Co 1-4 have undergone 
a change of aspect in 2 Co. Of the watchwords 
Paul, Apollos, Cephas, we hear no more. It is 
otherwise with the name of Christ. In the section 
10-13" a distinet group of opponents are in view 
who arrogate the distinction Χριστοῦ εἶναι (107). 
The final consideration of this movement must 
be deferred (see below, ὃ 7). For our present pur- 
pose it is enough to dwell on the marked change 
of situation. In 1 Co indeed we trace the ten- 
dency to arraign (dvaxplvew, 41.) the apostle, and 
to question his apostolic rank (015) But it is 
disposed of briefly and quietly ; it is not as in 2 Co 
the subject of a long and passionate indictment. 
The first (1-7) and last (10-13!") sections of the 
Epistle present somewhat different aspects of the 
case. In the former, we have references to ‘the 
many who traffic in the word of God’ (2; ef. 
42); to ‘certain, who need letters of introduction’ 
to the Corinthians (31) ; to imputations against the 
apostle of fleshly motives, of duplicity (115. 17 4? 68). 
These imputations proceed, it would seem, from 
ἄπιστοι, men blinded by worldliness to the hght 
of the gospel (4*), who yet, as we infer from 5”, 
lay great stress on having known Christ after the 
flesh. The last two points throw light on the 

* It is well put by Dr. Llewelyn Davies in Smith’s DB, 8.0. 
PauL. It had been maintained by Bleek, Credner, Olshausen, 
Neander, Ewald; and is also adopted by Hilgenfeld, Weiz- 
sicker, Jilicher, Godet, etc. Krenkel and Clemen suppose that 


the slander was directly aimed, not at St. Paul, but at a fellow- 
worker. See Schmiedel, Exc. on 2 Co 211, 


purpose of such passages as 115 24-17, above all 
3°28 614-21, The Judaizing tendencies faintly trace- 
able in 1 Co have assumed a doctrinal character. 
Still, the polemic of these chapters is not direct; 
St. Paul assumes that his readers are with him; 
so far as they are concerned (εἴ τις ἐν Χριστῷ, con- 
trast 13°:°) ‘old things are passed away, and new 
things have come.’ We seem to hear ‘not the 
threatenings of a coming so much as the rumblings 
of a departing storm.’ But when we turn to the 
concluding chapters (10-13) the brightness and 
confidence of tone is gone. The features of the 
opposition of 1-7 are still there. St. Paul is 
charged with fleshly motives (107), with lording 
it over the Church (108 13!; ef. 1%), with deceit 
(119, His opponents still come armed with 
letters of introduction (1012 15), they are—not now 
ἄπιστοι but—ministers of Satan, false apostles 
(114*!5); they preach another Jesus, another gospel 
(11*); they claim to be ministers of Christ, to be 
‘Christ’s’ (1177 10’; οἵ. 1 Co 112. All the features 
of the opponents of 1-7 are here, but they are 
heightened, and the polemic against them is more 
painfully intense. Their accusations against St. 
Paul, too, are more direct and audacious,—em- 
bezzlement (12'618), bullying by letters (10°) in 
contrast with weakness when face to face, reck- 
less folly (111%), are imputed to him; if he refuses 
direct sustentation, it 15 because he knows he has 
no right to it, being no true apostle (115 1211-18), 
But, worse than all, St. Paul is conscious that his 
readers are not with him; their loyalty is under- 
mined. Their obedience is unfulfilled—‘ Ye look at 
the outside of things’ (100. ἡ, They are in imminent 
peril of being corrupted, in fact they tolerate an- 
other gospel,—yes, gladly tolerate the yoke of ‘ the 
fools’ who are tyrannizing over them (11!-4+)% %) ; 
they accept the invidious construction put wpon St. 
Paul’s conduct, are prepared to doubt his love for 
jliem (1111 ci. 1244), They are wavering’ in 
faith, Christ can hardly be in them; St. Paul dreads 
to think of the impenitent state in which he will 
find them, dreads the humiliation which awaits 
him at Corinth, dreads the unsparing severity he 
will have to exercise (12!-13?"),—his last hope is 
that the letter may pave the way to better things. 
Note that St. Paul is addressing the conmunity 
as a whole throughout, not the Judaizing τινές, not 
a minority still under their influence; of this the 
chapters give no hint. Can the situation still be 
that of 1-7, or even that of 8.9? There is some 
plausibility, primd faeie, in the severance of 10- 
1810 from the rest of the Epistle. But in any 
case the situation in these chapters is a new one 
as compared with that in 1 Co; and from its 
nature can hardly have been revealed to St. 
Paul by the arrival of Titus in Macedonia, for 
he brought news of quite a different kind (715). 

(f) St. Paul entertained, at different times, two 
distinct plans of travel. The simpler of the two 
is that announced in 1 Co 16°, and carried out 
Ac 20}, viz. from Ephesus to Macedonia and thence 
to Corinth. But from 2 Co 115.16 we learn that 
he had at one time entertained, but (v.% in order 
to spare the Corinthians) had abandoned, the more 
complicated plan of proceeding direct from Asia 
to Corinth, thence to Macedonia, and thence to 
Corinth again. This plan had been communicated 
to the Corinthians, at πὰ in the form of ἃ promisc 
of a prompt visit. This is not satisfied by 1 Co 438; 
for if so, the withdrawal would be announced in 
1 Co 16*-°, a passage totally out of correspondence 
(v.18) with the situation presupposed in 2 Co 1%, 
Moreover, in defending his change of plan (2 Co 
115-3) St. Paul would not have failed to appeal to 
the clear statement of his intentions in 1 Co 16°, 
The inference seems irresistible that the change 
of plan was subsequent to 1 Co, and that the 
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Complicated Plan was formed in consequence of 
something that had transpired after 1 Co was 
dispatched, and that further events caused St. 
Paul to fall back upon the original Simple Plan. 

(7) We have now to take note of St. Paul’s 
references to letters written by himself to Corinth. 
That there were three such is certain, viz. the two 
canonical letters, and the ‘ pre-canonical’ or lost 
letter referred to in 1 Co 5®*, But we have seen 
that the Complicated Plan of travel was com- 
municated to the Corinthians after 1 Co; whether 
this was by letter or not, depends on the inter- 
pretation of 2 Co 1°44, At any rate the promise 
of a direct visit was given in the confidence {(πεποί- 
Onots, Vv.) of happy relations between the apostle and 
the Corinthians, and the promised visit was looked 
forward to asa ‘joy’ (χαρά). But something occurred 
to upset this confidence, and to demand that the 
visit, if paid, should be one of stern judgment. 
St. Paul decided ‘to spare’ them, and not to 
return to them in sorrow (9). And this he had 
stated in a letter (295 ἢ, written in affliction and 
distress of heart and many tears,—a letter calcu- 
lated to cause pain, and one whicli he for a time 
reeretted having written (75), but which, aided 
by the presence of Titus (supra, c, d), produced a 
happy revolution in the temper of the αι Ἢ 
Two questions arise—(1) Did the letter announce 
the abandonment of the Complicated Plan, or did 
the latter merely follow tacitly by way of post- 
ponement? This depends on the sense of τοῦτο 
αὐτό (2°), which may merely mean ‘for this very 
cause’ (cf. 2 P 15; Winer, 111. § xxi. jfin.). (2) Can 
this letter be our 1 Co? Certainly not, if, as we 
have argued, it arose out of a situation subsequent 
to that of 1 Co. Lut, quite independently of this, 
1 Co is hardly a letter which St. Paul could even 
temporarily have repented writing. Stern passages 
it contains, but they are relieved by frequent 
encouragement, calm discussion, quiet practical 
advice; its emotional tension is not to be com- 
pared with that of 2 Co 10-13, or even 1-7; it 
does not correspond to the description 2 Co 23 
(see Waite, p. 383). This is a vital point, but it 
seems hardly doubtful. The one strong counter- 
argument, the supposed identity of reference in 
2 Co 2" and 1 Co δ᾽", has already been examined 
(ὦ), and found to be of very dubious validity. 

We must therefore insert a stern and highly 
painful letter between 1 and 2 Co; and if 2 Co 
115-15 refers to a letter at all, it is certainly not to 
1 Co, and still less to the painful letter just men- 
tioned. St. Paul then, who in any case wrote 
not fewer than threc, can be fairly proved to have 
written four, and may very probably have written 
jive letters to the Corinthians, including our two 
vanonical Epistles (οἵ, Clemen, Hinheitl. p. 66; 
and see below, § 8). 

(4) Lastly, we consider the references to his 
visits to Corinth. First of all, in 2 Co 12% 13} 
he says, ἰδοὺ τρίτον τοῦτο ἑτοίμως ἔχω ἐλθεῖν πρὸς ὑμᾶς 
... Τρίτον τοῦτο ἔρχομαι πρὸς ὑμᾶς. Taken by 
themselves, these words would be held by any- 
one to establish two previous visits. And the more 
natural interpretation of 2) dxpwa ... τὸ μὴ πάλιν 
ἐν λύπῃ πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐλθεῖν, connects πάλιν with ἐν λύπῃ 
rather than with ἐλθεῖν. If so, a previous visit 
ἐν λύπῃ is implied; the attempt to explain this 
by 1 Co 2? ἐλθὼν πρὸς ὑμᾶς, is unworthy of serious 
discussion. We are therefore obliged to assume 
provisionally that, when the painiul letter was 
written, St. Paul had visited Corinth twice, and 
the second time ἐν λύπῃ. Only if this assumption 
proves so improbable as to outweigh the more 
obvious sense of the passages just quoted, shall 
we be justified in throwing into the scale against 
them the δευτέρα χαρά of 1”, the ws παρὼν τὸ δεύ- 


of a visit ἐν λύπῃ does encounter hopeless obstacles, 
whether we seek to place it before or after 1 Co. 

Let us consider the latter possibility first. St. Paul abandoned 
his direct visit (i.e. the Complicated Plan) ‘in order to spare’ 
the Corinthians. This excludes at once from consideration the 
period between the painful letter and 2Co. Let us suppose 
then that St. Paul, on receiving from Corinth unfavourable news 
(probably connected with the offender of 2° 712), after he had 
dispatched 1 Co, proceeded thither in person. If so, St. Paul, 
unsuccessful (1221) at Corinth, returns to Ephesus (still ἐν λύπη); 
receives better news; announces another immediate visit (7.e. 
the Complicated Plan) ‘iv πεποιθήσει" (113); another estrange- 
ment, connected again with the offender of 25 712, breaks out; 
St. Paul writes again ἐν λύπη, and this time with more per- 
manent success, which he at last learns from Titus in Mace- 
donia. The improbability of this duplication of events condemns 
the entire hypothesis, and drives us back on the other alterna- 
tive, that St. Paul’s visit ἐν λύπη must have preceded 1Co. But 
here we are encountered by the total ignorance of such a visit 
which that Epistle betrays. Not only is there ‘not a single 
trace’ of it (Weizsicker, pp. 277, 300); we are compelled to ask, 
and ask in vain, to what, on this assumption, was the λύτη due? 
Not to the σχίσματα, of which St. Paul knew only from Chloc’s 
people. Not to the πορνεία nor to the disorders in their ‘assem- 
bling together,’ of which he knew only by report (51 1118). Not 
to the litigiousness (1 Co 6) nor to the denial of the Resurrec- 
tion, of both of which he speaks with indignant surprise. If 
the distressing second visit preceded 1Co, the λύτη which 
occasioned it was dead and buricd when 1 Co was written, it 
had nothing to do with any of the subjects touched upon in 
1 Co, and St. Paul’s references to it in 2 Co are inexplicable. 

In fact, the main ground on which Weizsicker, Clemen, and 
others place it after 1Co is the inadmissibility of placing it 
earlier; while Schmiedel follows Neander, Olshausen, Reuss, 
Wieseler, Meyer, Kl6pper, and many others in placing it earlier, 
because the attempt to find room for it later breaks down. 116 
justly observes that in a complicated hypothesis we cannot 
expect to harmonize all details satisfactorily, but must be con- 
tent with certainty where possible. But this may justify us in 
questioning the finality of the inferences drawn at first sight 
from 2 Co 21 1214 131, 

Against the probability of either of the two 
hypotheses just discussed, we must weigh that of 
the interpretation of those verses adopted by Paley 
(Horae Paul.), Baur, de Wette, Renan, Hilgenfeld, 
Davidson, Farrar, and others, that by τρίτον τοῦτο 
ἔρχομαι St. Paul means ‘this is the third time Iam 
coming’ (t.e. meaning to come), while 2! simply 
states his resolve that his new visit (πάλιν ἐλθεῖν) 
shall not be ἐν λύπῃ. This interpretation 1s at 
first sight of inferior probability to the more 
obvious sense of the words, but it harmonizes 
well with 13? (RVm) and with the οὐκέτι of 153 
(RV; AV is against the idiom). 

(i) Summary. — Timothy’s visit, then, hardly 
enters into our problem; Titus visits Corinth 
three times, first (possibly as bearer of 1 Co) to 
organize the λογία, the second time to cope with 
the troubles there, thirdly as bearer of 2 Co, and 
to complete the λογία. ‘The troubles at Corinth 
were mainly due to events subsequent to the situa- 
tion of 1 Co, and the offender of 2 Co 2. 7 was more 
probably an offender against St. Paul, connected 
with the Judaizing party, than the incestuous 
person of 1Co5. The troubles, however, had 
taken root and hold in Corinth to a degree far 
beyond what is traceable in 1 Co. It is not alto- 
gether easy to combine the situation presupposed 
in 2 Co 10-13" with that in 2 Co 1-9; it is quite 
impossible to identify it with the situation of 1 Co. 
St. Paul, then, dispatched Titus to cope with new 
troubles at Corinth, the news of which had reached 
him after the dispatch of 1 Co, and had induced 
him to abandon an intended visit to Corinth, and to 
write a painful letter instead. To insert a visit of 
St. Paul to Corinth in connexion with this crisis 1s 
impossible, while the painful letter, and the aban- 
donment of the δευτέρα χαρά, are so closely bound 
up with the visit ἐν λύπῃ, that the three must rest on 
a single basis of fact. If so, the visit ἐν λύπῃ was ὦ 
visit abandoned, not one actually paid. Still less 
can we find a probable place for a second visit 
anterior to 1 Co and connected with a painful crisis 
not dealt with in that Epistle. Accordingly, as 
the language of 2 Co is susceptible of a different 
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remove the intermediate visit from the horizon of 
either Epistle. 

5. (a) A too simple scheme tmpossible.—We are 
now in a position to reconstruct the order of events 
from the evidence. The simpler such an order, the 
fewer the events assumed, the better ; but we must 
not be tempted by this consideration to force the 
phenomena tocombine where they do not naturally 
do so. 

Let us begin by trying the combination suggested 
in art. CORINTH, whieh is in substance that of 
Bishop Lightfoot (Bibl. Essays, p. 282 ff.). The 
order of events snggested is—l. Paul at Corinth 
(A.D. 512). 2. Apollos at Corinth (52-537). 3. Paul 
at Ephesus (53-56). [Here Lightfoot inserts the 
seeond visit of Paul to Corinth.] 4. Lost letter of 
1 Co 5° [Sannouncing the plan of 2 Co 1,’ Light- 
foot). 5. (‘ Possible, but not proved’) Second 
visit of Paul to Cor. 6. Stephanas, etc., to 
Ephesus (1 Co 161718). (Letter of the Corinthians.) 
8. Dispateh by Titus of 1 Co [‘ with the brother, 
2 Co 12%,’ Lichtf.]; or 9. Titus sent close after 
1Co. 10. Titus returns to Macedonia (2 Co 7°). 
11. Titus and the brother (2 Co 1918 or 85) sent 
baek, with 2 Co, to Corinth. 

The schemes of Waite (in Speaker's Comm.) 
and of Weiss (most recently in die Paul. Briefe, 
1896, pp. 9, 10) are in substantial agreement with 
the above, but Waite inserts the painful letter 
after 8. ‘The arguments against the view taken 
below are best put by Holtzmann, /ind.? p. 2541. 

To begin with, we must insert here, before 6, 
the arrival at Ephesus of of Χλόης (1 Co 1}. But 
more important 1s the need for further links be- 
tween ὃ and 10. It seems, indeed, needless to 
distinguish 9 from 8. But between the mission of 
Titus (possibly as one of the bearers of 1 Co) to 
begin the organization (2 Co 88: 10) of the λογία, and 
his mission (v.°) to complete it, ¢.e. the dispatch of 
2 Co, many events, as we have seen, demand room. 
The ἀδίκημα of 2 Co 2° 7, almost certainly ; a visit 
of Titus in connexion therewith (2 Co 7), quite cer- 
tainly ; and a letter, not eorresponding in its char- 
acter (sup. ὃ 4,9) with 1 Co, probably carried by Titus 
on the same occasion. Titus, then, had returned to 
Ephesus before that ; and since St. Paul, though he 
eventually carned out the plan of travel announced 
1 Co 16°, yet has to defend himself from the eharge 
of fickleness with respect to his plans, we must 
find room for his adoption of the plan of two 
visits to Corinth, for the announcement of this, 
and for its abandonment. If the latter coin- 
cides, as we have shown to be probable, with the 
painful letter, we have to insert the first change 
of plan between 8 and the return of Titus to 
Lephesus. 

(ὁ) Resultant scheme.—We therefore revise the 
scheine as follows: 1-8 (as above). 9 or 10. St. Paul 
determines to pay a double visit to Corinth (δευτέρα 
xapdé, 2Col). 11. Painful news from Corinth 
(possibly brought back by Titus) changes this plan ; 
the δευτέρα χαρά given up, the visit—now painful 
in prospect—abandoned ; and 12. A painfully severe 
letter sent. 13. Titus at Corinth (2 Co 77), with 
happy results. 14. Titus meets St. Paul in Mace- 
donia: and 15. Returns to Corinth with 2 Co. 

6. The above seems to be the simplest scheme 
that permits the insertion of all the events implied 
in 2 Co. (For a comparison of the views of different 
crities, see Schiniedel’s Table in Hand-Konunentar, 
pp. xii, xiii). It remains to consider the interval of 
time required between the letters 1 and 2 Co. 

We have to provide time for Titus making one double journcy 
between Ephesus and Corinth, a second journey to Corinth, and 
a return journey as far as, say, Philippi. And, assuming the 
correctness of the view taken above (§ 4,8) as to the connexion 
of the first journey with the Asyiz, we have so to place the 


journeys that, in dispatching Titus for the third time ($5: 15), 
Paul could speak of bis first visit (§ 5: 8, 9) as having taken place 
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‘last year’ (ἀπὸ πέρυσιν, 2 Co 86.10 059). This latter condition is 
elastic ; it only implies in strictness that the beginning of a new 
year had intervened ; and the interval between the two letters 
is so far left open within somewhat wide limits. The move- 
ments of Titus, however, require a considerable minimum of 
time. As 1 Co was likely to reach Corinth before Timothy, who 
was on his way through Macedonia, it was probably dispatched 
(8) by sea direct. This was possible at any time after Mar. 5, when 
the mare elausum properly ended. ‘The voyage was often accom- 
plished in three or four days’ (Con. and Howson, ch. xii. p. 
449 ἡ, ; for full details see Schmiedel in ΜΠ xvi. 3a); let us 
allow seven. Titus may, but need not, have returned (11) by 
Macedonia. This route would require, with rapid travelling, 
about a month ; let us allow six weeks. Another week will then 
be claimed by the second journey (12) to Corinth, and four weeks, 
let us suppose, for Titus at last to meet St. Paul in Macedonia 
(14). We thus require at most 12 weeks for the actual journeys 
of Titus; and for his two visits (8, 13) to Corinth, in default of 
any statement as to their duration, we should allow about four 
weeks in allasa minimum. Accordingly we require 16 weeks 
for the movements of Titus, allowing him but little repose. 

But St. Paul (assuming the year to be 57) must have reached 
Corintb by the end of November (Ac 208. 6), and this pushes 
back the dispatch (15) of 2 Co into the month of October. Now 
the new year, according to the Macedonian calendar, began on 
Sept. 21, and the civil reckoning of the Jews (1 Tisri) coincided 
within a few days. St. Paul, theretore, could easily speak of 
the first mission of Titus (8) as ‘last year.’ From the beginning 
of October (which we adopt in order to deal liberally with the 
time) tbe 20 weeks carry us back to the midsummer Solstice, or 
over three weeks after Pentecost (May 28). These three weeks 
then are at our disposal as spare time. To these we add the 
time between Pentecost and the previous (1 Co 16!°) dispatch of 
1 Co (8); to this interval we cannot assign a definite value, un- 
less (following a possible suggestion from 1 Co 5) we place 1 Co 
about the paschal season. If so, there is time for Titus to rejoin 
St. Paul (11) at Eph., even if he returned through Macedonia; 
but there is no strong reason to suppose that he did not return, 
as he probably went, by sea (supr. ὃ 4, a, cf. δ). 


There is thus no impossibility in the view taken 
by the majority of critics, that 2 Co was written in 
the autumn of the oman year, in the spring of 
which the apostle had written 1 Co. The separa- 
tion of the two Epistles by a longer interval is not, 
indeed, forbidden by their contents ; but the neces- 
sity of finding a place here for an evangelization of 
Illyricum (Godet, Clemen), in order to satisfy Io 
15, is not so apparent as to claim a voice in the 
settlement of our question. 1 Co 16° is prima faeie 
evidence that St. Paul’s three months at Corinth 
belong to the winter next following that Epistle ; 
nor are his changes of plan revealed in 2 Co sneh 
as to affect the broad outhne. At the same time, 
the question as to the interval between the two 
Epistles must be finally decided, if at all, by refer- 
ence to the general chronology of St. Paul’s Epistles 
(see on 1 Cor. § 6, andart. CHRONOLOGY OF NT); 
always recolleeting that the two must, by 2 Co 8:0 
97, 1 Co 16 (assuming the integrity of 2 Co 1-9, 
see below, § 8), fall within two successive ealendar 
years. 

7. The purpose of the Epistle follows from the 
circumstances of its origin. The effect of 1 Co had 
been, it would seem, good at first. Titus had 
begun actively the organization of the λογία (2 Co 8° 
9?) in a spirit to the purity of which the apostle 
appeals as a faet above question (the exact force of 
2 Co 12° is often overlooked, 6.5. by Clemen). Titus 
had needed cneouragement(mapexddeoa), and St. Paul 
had given this in the form of a warm recommenda- 
tion of the Corinthians (74), which was fully justi- 
fied only after serious disappointments. Mean- 
while, apparently, St. Paul was ineurring the 
danger at Ephesus described 1° (cf. Ro 10᾽ [Ὁ], Ae 
19" [72}) of which he characteristically first 
informs the Corinthians when the worst of the 
crisis at Corinth is over. St. Paul had formed the 
plan of visiting Corinth earlier than he had intended 
(8 4,7), when the return of Titus with bad news 
of a quite nnlooked-for character convinced him 
that such a visit would be most painful to both 
sides. ence the painful letter, again dispatched 
by Titus, and the reversion to the Simple Plan of 
1 Co 105, This was before the apostle’s departure 
from Ephesus ; and the period immediately succeed- 
ing, during which St. Paul moved first to Troas(2!*:}9) 
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and then on to Macedonia, anxiously awaiting the 
retum of Titus to put an end to his suspense, is 
the time of intense mental strain of which our 
Epistle is the outcome. The relief expressed in 
1-7 finds its outlet along with much of the pent-up 
indignation and self-vindication (10-13) which had 
been all the while accumulating in the apostle’s 
mind. ‘The main purpose of the Epistle, then, 
turns upon the new troubles at Corinth, which 
differentiate our Epistle from 1Co. These have 
been touched upon above (8 4, 6), but require a 
little further examination in this connexion. 


The difference between the new troubles at Corinth and those 
connected with the ‘Christ-party’ of 1 Co is one of degree, not 
of kind. But the difference of degree is very great, and is prob- 
ably due to the arrival οὗ ἃ fresh agitator (101° φησίν) or fresh 
agitators (1012 114) on the scene. Can we identify them with 
any closeness? The ἕτερον εὐαγγέλιον Of 114 links them on to the 
agitators of Gal 16. At Corinth, this is rather in prospect than 
actually preached; but 1122 shows that we have to do with 
Christians of Jewish birth. Were they personal disciples of 
Christ ? (107, cf. 1118 512), This is matter for conjecture rather 
than proof. The original Twelve seem to be referred to in the 
twice-recurring phrase ὑπερλίαν ἀπόστολοι (115 1211); but to 
suppose that any of the Twelve were personally concerned is out 
of the question, St. Paul would not in that case have stigma- 
tized them as ψευδαπόστολοι, etc. (1118), But did the agitators 
claim to represent the Twelve, to whose superior authority they 
certainly nade appeal? In this connexion, the Letters of Intro- 
duction (31, cf. Ro 161) are of importance. As the ἐξ ὑμῶν of 
31 is meant rather to point the contrast with 33 than to posi- 
tively describe the τινές, we must understand that the claims of 
the latter were backed by these letters. These claims would have 
lost all their danger and prestige had not the letters come from 
some well-known names. That the agitators used lettcrs of 
merely personal commendation for purposes beyond the scope 
of such letters is, of course, possible (Gal 212, Ac 151.24), At any 
rate St. Paul ignores any real connexion between the agitators 
and the Twelve. In loyal conformity to his side of the Jeru- 
salem agreement (Gal 219) he pushes forward the Aoyia (cf, 911-15 
with Ro 1529!-), in the assurance that his uncompromising warfare 
against the agitators will in no way compromise his relation 
with the older apostles. Chapters 8. 9 therefore stand in a 
close relation to the main purpose of the Epistle. The first 
seven chapters, with their suggestive passages on the relation 
of the Law to the Gospcl, their profound glances into the 
doctrine of Redemption, also lead up to the same principal 
purpose (sup. ὃ 3). Whether the ἄλλος ᾿Ιησοῦς of 114 (cf. 512 119) 
refers toa lower view of the Person of Christ, cannot be re- 
garded as certain. Unquestionably, the question of Christology 
underlies the question of Law and Grace, of Faith and Works; 
but this fundamental issue is felt rather than perceived in the 
NTasarule. At any rate it was necessary to throw aside all 
thoughts of compromise, and to endeavour to stamp out from 
Corinth a movement which bade fair to result in complete 
apostasy (113). Hence the peculiar transition in the Epistle 
from thankful reconciliation (1-7) to bitter polemic (10-13), the 
alternating tones of endearment and rebuke, first the appeal to 
the higher, then the withering exposure of the lower tendencies 
at work among the Corinthians. 


8. We must now, accordingly, endeavour to reach 
a result with regard to the Integrity of the Epistle. 
We have seen that the canonical Epp. to the Cor- 
inthians are the remains of a correspondence which 
comprised other letters now lost (8 4, g), and that 
possibly not fewer than three lost letters were ad- 
dressed by St. Paul to the Corinthians. The tempta- 
tion to rediscover all or part of thesc in our extant 
letters, coupled with undeniable difficulties in their 
sequence of ideas (cf. § 4, 6), has naturally been 
strong. Clemen (whose Hinheitlichkeit der Paul. 
Briefc, 1894, contains the most searching and acute 
of recent essays in this direction) has redivided 
our Epistles into five (see 1 CORINTHIANS, § 6), 
thus providing wholly or in part for each letter of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians of which we have any trace 
whatever. As affecting 1 Co, his result consists 
merely in the relegation to the lost letter of 1 Co 
5° of certain passages in chs. 3. 7. 9. 14, where the 
connexion is difficult, and of the whole of 15 (except 
the rejected v.°°). We venture to think that a little 
more patience, orexegetical penctration, might have 
very greatly reduced the compass of these frag- 
ments. But with regard to 2Co the difficulties are 
more serious. They fall into three main heads— 
(1) The interjected warning (see below, § 9, A 2, ὁ β) 
64-71, The direct continuity of 6% 7? is too obvious 
to be mistaken; the interjected appeal simply 


breaks the connexion. Accordingly Clemen, fol- 
lowing Hilgenfeld and others, refers it to the lost 
letter of 1 Co 5°, while many other critics (see 
Heinrici, Das zweite SS. u.s.w. pp. 329-334) agree 
that itis out of place here. It must be allowed 
that if this is the case, the insertion was made at 
a date prior to the first circulation of the Epistle, 
for textual tradition of any kind 15 totally silent as 
to it. Whether this objection is fatal in limine 
will be considered at the close of this section. Waiv- 
ing it for the present, the question becomes one 
(a) of exegesis, which on the whole has hitherto 
failed to find a clear line of connexion with the 
context before or after; and (6) of the general 
analogy of St. Paul’s style, and of this Epistle 
especially. True, ‘there is no literary work in 
which the cross-currents are so violent and so 
frequent’; but there is no other ‘ cross-current’ in 
the Epistle which cuts with so clean an edge as 
this. On the whole, if we may assume an inter- 
polation at all without textual evidence, this is 
perhaps dignus vindice nodus. Whether, if out of 
place here, the section is part of the letter of 1 Co 
59, is not so clear ; the injunction of 6% does not fit 
so exactly with 1 Co 5° as to precludeall doubt. To 
reject the passage as un-Pauline (Holsten, ete.) is 
quite arbitrary. (See the discussions of Whitelaw, 
Chase, and Sanday in Class. Review, 1890, pp. 12, 
150, 248, 317, 359; Schmiedel’s Hc. in loe.; Clemen, 
Einh. 58 f.) : 

(2) Chapters 8 and 9.—All allow chapter 8 to 
remain part of our (the ‘ Fifth’) Epistle, but 
chapter 9 is thrown back to the ‘Third.’ This 
divorce, in which Clemen follows Semler and a 
long series of later critics, is mainly on grounds 
which are more suitable for discussion in a com- 
mentary (see Waite ὧν loc.). That chs. 8 and 9, 
especially in view of 91 (γάρ), are impossible in one 
and the same letter, is an assumption founded, 
surely, upon a somewhat narrow view of St. Paul’s 
ogic. 

(3) The great invective, or ‘ Vierkapitelbrief.’— 
The main grounds for relegating this to a different 
Epistle are given above (8 4, 6). If they have any 
validity they make for its identification with the 
‘Fourth’ or Painful Letter (8 4, g). This is the 
view of Hausrath (Vierkapitelbrief, 1870) and of 
Schmiedel (in Ersch and Gruber, and in Hand- 
Kommentar). The arguments arc not easy to meet 
directly—they are not indeed conclusive ; we know 
less of the circumstances than did St. Paul’s 
readers (cf. Jiilicher, Hindett. § 7; Weizsicker, 
Apost. Zeitalter, 314-316). The difficulty is that 
in 1-9 the Corinthians are reconciled, whereas in 
10-13 they are still in a state of hostility, or at 
best of dubious fidelity. That the apostle is 
addressing a section only of the Corinthians is 
against all the evidence. That after the good 
news brought by Titus, some worse news again 
arrived to change the apostle’s tone, is unproved 
and improbable. The opening of chapter 10, αὐτὸς 
δὲ ἐγὼ Παῦλος, is of importance as bearing on the 
question. Assuming that the words mark, not 
the beginning of an interpolated document, but 
the opening of a new section in the letter, they 
indicate some change of treatment. Possibly, St. 
Paul may have sent Timothy (11) away and begun 
to write, either by his own hand or by a confidential 
amanuensis, words that had been maturing in his 
mind (§ 7) in the period of suspense before the 
arrival of Titus, and which not even the good 
news brought by Titus could persuade him to leave 
unwritten. If this view be correct, we can, with 
Weizsicker and others, regard these chapters as the 
final assault, prepared for in the whole previous 
course of the letter, which is decisively to secure 
for the apostle the allegiance of the Corinthians, 
and to drive the interlopers (114), who had gained 
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a partial hold over them, headlong from the field. 
The Corinthians are already won ‘in part’ (115), 
but a leaven of disloyalty exists among them, and 
the success reported by Titus must be followed up 
to be lasting, and the disloyal leaven effectually 
stamped out. Add to this that the identification 
of these chapters with the Painful Letter (§ 4, 9) 
would seem to demand that they should refer to 
the (ex hypothest) still unsettled case of the Offender 
(chs. 2. 7). But no such reference can be traced ; 
the argument for separating 10-13 from the rest of 
the Epistle thus loses a very strong positive factor. 
On the whole, then, as regards internal evidence, we 
may say that the case for separation is not proved; 
but it would be going too far to say that it is 
absolutely disproved. Whether {1118 is so or not must 
depend on the weight to be attached to the entire 
lack of external evidence. Can we suppose that 
interpolations so serious as to amount (if we accept 
all the three hypotheses discussed above) to the 
formation of an entire Epistle out of heterogeneous 
fragments—or even the interpolation of any one 
of the passages in question—can have taken place 
without leaving so much as a ripple upon the 
stream of textual tradition? Certainly, there exist 
‘primitive corruptions’ of the NT text, z.e. changes 
which occurred so early that the original text has left 
no documentary traces of itself. But these are small 
in number and in scale. ‘We cannot too strongly 
express our disbelief in the existence of undetected 
interpolations of any moment’ (Westcott and 
Hort). The strongest internal evidence might 
conceivably modify this in an exceptional case ; 
only our witnesses to the text push its history back 
so very early as to leave very scanty room for the 
occurrence of such interpolations. But the literary 
relations of the synoptic Gospels furnish an analogy 
which warns us against too summary a rejection 
of any such hypothesis in this case. The question 
is whether the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
pees into general circulation as soon as the first. 

he latter, formally appealed to within forty years 
of its origin, was circulated too early to permit us 
to assume interpolations in it on any large scale 
unreflected in the textual tradition. But Clement 
appears to know nothing of 2 Co, and its com- 
paratively late appearance in the stream of attesta- 
tion (see above, § 1) is perhaps compatible with 
some process of editing on the part of the Cor- 
inthian Church before it was copied for public 
reading and imparted to other Churches. This 
would be easier to suppose, if the autographs were 
written on leaves or tablets rather than on rolls. 
(See Sir E. M. Thompson, Handbook of Paleo- 
graphy, pp. 20ff, 54-61.) We do not therefore 
regard the absence of textual evidence in this 

articular case as absolutely fatal a dimene to the 

ypotheses we have been considering ; but it must 
be allowed to weigh heavily against them ; and we 
believe that a patient and circumspect exegesis 
will gradually dissolve the arguments, at first 
sight very tempting, for the segregation of chs. 
10-13, and even perhaps of 614-7}. 


9. Contents of the Epistle.—The nature of the Letter (88 3, 7) 
makes it far less readily divisible into well-marked sections than 
the first Epistle. The order of ideas fs emotional rather than 
logical; a subject is not taken up, dealt with, and disposed of, 
but, like some strain in a piece of impassioned music,occurs, is lost 
in a maze of crowding harmonies, and recurs again and again. 
This is especially the case in chs. 10-13. But certain broad lines 
of division may be recognized, and we shall exhibit these, with- 
out pursuing the analysis into its subtler subdivisions, 


A. ANSWER TO THE WELCOME TIDINOS OF TITUS (1-7). 
1. Epistolary Introduction (1-1). 
2. REVIEW OF RECENT RELATIONS WITH 
(112716), 
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visit 
with regard to the case of 
the Offender 
(b) The great Digression (214-74), 
«. Apostleship (214-619), 
VOL. 1.—32 


with regard to his promised 
(a) Self-vindication (112-213), 


ae, The office of an apostle (214-46). 
(St. Paul’s self-vindication (214-34). 
The OLD MINISTRY AND THE NEw (35-18), 
Self-vindication completed (41-6),} 
8. The sufferings of an apostle (47-510), 
{In relation to the work of an apostle (47-15), 
In relation to the Hopz oF RESURRECTION (416-55), 
In relation to life, death, and judgment (56-10).] 
yy. The life of an apostle (511-619). 
[Its motive (511-15), 
Its basis in THE REDEEMER and His Work (516-62), 
Its credentials (63-19), ] 
8. Appeal of the reconciled apostle to his readers (611-74), 
Be appeal against heathcnish defilements 
(0) The reconciliation completed (75-16), 
ας. Arrival of Titus (75-6), 
β. The Offender and the Painful Letter (7-12), 
y. The joy of Titus (18-16), 
B. Tue CouuEctION FOR THE SAINTS (8. 9). 
(a) The example of Macedonia (81-7). 
(b) The example of Christ, and the new mission of Titus and 
the brethren (88-95). 
(ὦ) Exhortation to liberality (9615), 


C. THE GREAT INVEcTIVE (101-1319), 

1. St. Paul and his opponents (101-1218). 
() 561 νἱηαϊοαθοη of St. Paul as an apostle (101-12), 
4 St. Paul and the area of his mission (1018-18). 
(6) Reply to opponents (1018-1218), 

«. The question of personal loyalty (111-6). 

8. The question of maintenance (117-15), 

y. The apostolic καύχησις (1116-1219), 

ὃ. Completion of the ἀπολογία (1211-18), 

2. Warnings in view of his coming visit (1219-1319), 
ἢ. ΕἾΝΑΙ, SALUTATIONS AND BENEDICTION (1311-13), 

10. IMPORTANCE OF THE EpISTLE.—The Epistle 
is far less various in its contents than 1 Co, and 
throws correspondingly less direct light on the 
theology of St. Paul and on the life of the 
apostolic Church. All the more important is its 
contribution to our personal knowledge of St. 
Paul. The most important biographical material 
is supplied in 117-88, Some of the details (v.25) are 
not easy to fit into the otherwise known life of the 
apostle ; but this is only what one would expect 
from a genuine source. The notice of ARETAS is 
exceptionally important for chronological reasons. 
Whether the same can be said of 12? (see Clemen’s 
view, referred to in 1 CORINTHIANS, § 6) may be 
doubted. The attempts to identify the vision with 
any point of contact in Ac have been various and 
precarious. The apostle’s καύχημα (1 Co 9152), of 
taking no sustenance from the Corinthians, is more 
fully elucidated 2 Co 1178 125%, Of a more 
personal kind are the notices of the apostle’s 
miracles 12; of the much-debated σκόλοψ τῇ σαρκί 
(121) (see Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 183 ff. ; Lias, p 
xxiv; Ramsay, Ch. in Rom. Emp.” pp. 62-66; Sé. 
Paul}, p. 94f.), and the references to St. Paul’s 
comparative inferiority as a speaker (11° 10!) and 
lack of commanding presence (Plummer in DB, p. 
658"; Ramsay, Ci", p. 30f.). But the interest 
of such details is far transcended by the Epistle’s 
revelation of the writer’s personality. To draw 
out this in detail is superfluous; let it suffice to 
say that to this Epistle, more than to any other, 
we owe our knowledge of the true ‘ pectus Pauli- 
num,’— our intimacy with the apostle’s inmost 
self, From this point of view it takes its place 
side by side with 1 Co as the most pastoral of all 
Epistles. ‘What an admirable Epistle is the 
second to the Corinthians ! how full of affections ! 
he joys and he is sorry, he grieves and he glories ; 
never was there such care of a flock expressed, 
save in the great Shepherd of the Fold, who first 
shed tears over Jerusalem, and afterwards blood’ 
(George Herbert; ef. Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 
44,51). The doctrinal interest of the Epistle must 
be very briefly indicated. The eschatology of 4:6- 
5° is difficult, and involves at any rate a less con- 
fident expectation of living until the return of 
Christ than is expressed 1 Co 15% (for a very 
accurate exegesis of the passage see Waite in 
loc.). The contrast of the spirit and letter (3618) 
leads to the difficult passage 3!”18, apparently 
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identifying the ‘ Lord’ with the ‘Spirit,’ a thought 
with a long sequel in the history of theology (see 
Gebhardt and Harnack on Herm. Sim. v. 2; Swete 
in Dict. Chr. Biog. Wi. 11δ5; bully Ves, id. Nic. 1. 11. 
5, 1.11.3; Harnack, Dogmengesch.? 494n.; Athan. 
de Syn. 27 [Anath. 21]); and so to the Christology of 
St. Paul, which receives striking sidelights from the 
Epistle. The glory of the exalted Christ is the 
dominant thought of 318-45, a glory which shines 
upon and transforms (Ac 955) the Christian, con- 
stituting in the life of grace a foretaste of the life 
ΟἹ glory qv που io 0 1 81% 215 otc) The 
doctrine of renovation (517) and of the Christian life 
(47-5) thus rests upon the agency of a living Christ 
as the sustaining foree; but there is presupposed, 
as the fountainhead of union with Christ, forgive- 
ness of sin (3°), founded on the reconciling work of 
the Sinless (574) Christ (518%), The last-men- 
tioned passage is a most important contribution to 
St. Paul’s soteriology. In 893 the thought of Ph 258. 
is anticipated. The concluding verse of the Epistle 
is not a doctrinal announcement of the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity, but may fairly be combined with 
other passages in which that doctrine is implicit. 

We do not directly know the effect this Epistle 

roduced at Corinth; but from the fact that St. 

aul’s promised visit was carried out, and that our 
two Epistles were treasured up at Corinth and 
thence eventually found their way into the Church’s 
canon, we infer that the Epistle produced the 
effect of which such a letter was worthy. 

11. APOCRYPHAL CORRESPONDENCE OF ST. PAUL 
AND THE CORINTHIANS. —A letter of the Corinthian 
Church to St. Paul, and a reply by the apostle, 
formed part of the NT of the Syrian Church in the 
time of Aphraates and Ephraim. From the Syrian 
Church the letters passed over into the Armenian, 
which retained them to a late date (they are still 
quoted by a writer of the 7th cent.). The Cor- 
inthians ask St. Paul to condemn certain false 
teachers who have appeared among them, and the 
apostle duly replies. Ephraim, in his commentary 
on St. Paul (given in Zahn, Gesch. d. N.T. K. Ὁ. 
595 ff.), already noticed that the false doctrine is 
that taught by the school of Bardesanes, who lived 
from A.D. 155 to 223. The letters are accordingly 
in all probability a product of the 3rd cent., and 
directed against the school in question. They 
were first made known in Europe by Usher, 1644, 
(Sylloge Annotat. p. 29), from an imperfect Arm. 
MS; then in 1736 Whiston published a Gr. and 
Lat. transl. from a complete MS. The Arm. text 
was printed by Zohrab in 1805. The commentary 
of Ephraim on St. Paul (where our Epp. follow 
2 Co) was printed from an Arm. MS of Α.Ὁ. 999 at 
Venice in 1836. At last, in 1890, Berger discovered 
at Milan a Latin MS of the Bible (‘saec. x. ut 
videtur ’) containing our two Epp. (after He), and 
a second Lat. MS (saec. xiii.) has been discovered at 
Laon by Bratke, where the Epp. come after the 
Apoc. and Cath. Epp. The text of the Milan MS 
is given in 7AL, 1892, p. 7 ff., that of the Laon MS 
in the same volume, p. 586 fi. The existence in a 
Latin version of letters known only to Syrian and 
Armenian tradition, and which have left no trace in 
Greek Christian literature, is not as yet explained. 
See Harnack, Gesch. d. altchrist. Lit. i. 37 ff. ; 
Carriére et Berger, Corresp. Apocr. de S. P. et des 
Corinthiens, 1891; Vetter, D. apokr. 8 Korinther- 
brief (Tiib.), 1894 ; also in Th. Quartalschrift (1895) 
iv. ; Zahn (whi sup., maintains that the correspond- 
ence comes from the lost Acta Pauli), PRE? xi. 
378 ; Jiilicher in TAL. 1889, p. 164. 

LITERATURE.—For works on both Epistles see previous article. 
On 2 Co only, Emmerling (Commentary), 1823; Fritzsche, De 
locis nonnullis, 1824 ; Burger, 1860; Klépper, Untersuchungen, 
1869, Kommentar, 1874 (important); Waite (in Speaker's 
Comm.), 1881 (excellent); Denney (in Eazpositor’s Bible), 1894; 
Lisco, Entstehung ἃ. ἃ Kor.-briefes, 1896; Drescber in SK (1897) 


pp. 43-111. Other works as quoted in the body of the above 
article. A. ROBERTSON. 


CORMORANT is the rendering of AV for two 
Heb. words, nyp f@ath (see PELICAN), and 49y 
shdlak, καταράκτης, mergulus. 

SAhadlak occurs only in the list of unclean birds 
(Lv 112”, Dt 1417}, with no context to assist in 
determining its meaning except its association 
with k@ath. From its etymology it should be a 
plunging bird. The difficulty of identifying it is 
enhanced by the uncertainty of the meaning of 
the LXX rendering καταράκτης, which is also a 
plunging bird. Tristram is inclined to the render- 
ing of AV, which is also that of RV, saying that 
the cormorant, Phalacrocorax carbo, is common 
along the coast, coming up the Kishon, and visit- 
ing the Sea of Galilee. Jt is likewise abundant 
along the Jordan. G. E. Post. 


CORN.—In Jn 12% ‘a corn of wheat,’ we have 
a solitary instance of ‘corn’ used for a particle. 
The AV went back for it to Wyclif, intermediate 
versions having ‘ the wheat corn,’ except Rheims, 
‘the graine of wheat,’ which RV (‘a grain of 
wheat’) adopts. It is the earliest meaning of 
the word ‘corn.’ Cf. Jewel, On Thess. (1611), ‘We 
must understand this authoritie with a corn of salt 
(cum grano salts), otherwise it may bee vnsauorie’; 
and Hall (1656), Occas. Med. 11, ‘ He, that cannot 
make one spire of grass, or corn of sand, will yet 
be framing of worlds.’ The Gr. is κόκκος, eVery- 
where else tr@ ‘grain.’ — J. HASTINGS. 


CORN (ji ddgdn, σίτος, fruges).—The generic (?) 
name for the cereal grains. Those cultivated in 
Bible lands are: Wheat, ayn hittdh, the same as 
the Arab. hintah. The Arab., with its usual 
wealth of names for familiar objects, has also burr 
and komh for wheat. Barley, vy sé‘6rdh. The 
Arab. for this grain is sha‘ir. Vetch, npoos kusse- 
meth, called in AV (Ex 9332, Is 28%) rye, (Ezk 49) 
jitches. The kirsenneh of the Arab. is a modified 
form, with 2 substituted for m, and 7 inserted. 
This grain is Vicia Ervilia, lL. It is extensively 
cultivated in the East. Fitches, nsp kezah (Is 
2859. 5. the seeds of the nutmeg flower, Nigella 
satwa, L., which is known in the E. as ed-habbat 
es-saudda, the black seed, or habbat el-barakat, the 
seed of blessing. This seed, which has carminative 
properties, is sprinkled on the top of loaves of 
bread. Millet, jn1 ddhan (Ezk 4°), which is the 
same as the Arab. dukhn, Panicum miliaceum, L., 
also Milium Italicum, . Beans, 52 pél, Arab. 
fil. Lentils, οὐδεν ‘addshim, Arab. ‘adas. Pulse, 
oy zéro‘im (Dn 1132 16), seeds, probably refers to 
edible seeds in general, corresponding to the Arab. 
kutniyah, plur. katéni, which includes not only the 
leguminous seeds which we know as pulse, but 
millet, ete.; but excludes wheat. Rye, as above 
stated, is an incorrect rendering for vetch, and is 
not otherwise mentioned in Scripture, nor culti- 
vated in the Holy Land. Oats, also, are not men- 
tioned nor cultivated. 

Corn of all kinds is carried in sheaves from the 
harvest-fields on asses, mules, horses, or camels. It 
is threshed by the nauraj or mauraz (Heb. mérag), 
and winnowed, and stored in earthen, barrel-shaped 
receptacles or oblong bins in the houses (2 5. 4%), 
or in pits under the floor (2 8 1719), or in store- 
houses (2 Ch 32%). Jt is now often stored in 
underground chambers, with domed roofs, at the 
top of which is an opening to introduce the corn 
and remove it. These chambers, contrary to 
what might be expected, are dry and free from 
vermin. They are sometimes excavated in the rock, 
at other times in asort of soft marl called huw- 
wérah. 
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The corn is liable to mildew, ppv yérdkén (the 
equivalent of the Arab. yerakdn, which means 
jaundice), and blasting, jouw shidddphén (1 K 8*), 
caused by the hot and withering east wind (Hos 
13, Jon 48). When the corn was burned by care- 
lessness, restitution was enjoined (Ex 22°). Also 
if the corn land was made pasture ground for flocks 
other than those of the owners of the land (Ex 225). 

Palestine exported corn in Solomon’s time (2 Ch 
210.15) and in Ezekiel’s (Ezk 971. Even now it 
exports some corn, although its imports of grain 
exceed its exports. See further under BARLEY, 
WHEAT, ete. G. E. Post. 


CORNELIUS (Kopyy\cos))\—A centurion in the 
garrison of Caesarea (Ac 10/3}. He was probably 
an Italian, the Italian Cohort (cf. Blass ad loc.), 
being so named to distinguish it from companies 
locally enrolled, while his name is pure Roman, 
having been borne by the Scipios and Sulla. In 
Ae 10 he flits across the line of apostolic history, 
being brought, in consequence of a series of 
mutually supplementary visions, into contact with 
St. Peter, and admitted by baptism into the 
Church. According toa later tradition he founded 
a church at Cewesarea, while another legend makes 
him bishop of Scamandros. The baptism of C. 
has generally been regarded as the first step 
in the admission of the uncireumcised into the 
Church; but before this can be definitely main- 
tained, we should have to assume that the 
events related in Ac 8-11 are narrated chrono- 
logically. The eunuch’s baptism by Philip (838), 
that of C. by St. Peter (10%), and the admission of 
the Greeks (RV) at Antioch (11), may all have 
occurred coincidently, or in any order; the events 
are dovetailed into each other without any neces- 
sary implication of historical sequence. ‘There is 
no evidence that the eunuch was circumcised, 
though he was probably a proselyte of the wider 
class (proselytes of the Gate); while the Greeks at 
Antioch may also have belonged to this class. 
But C., too, is described as φοβούμενος τὸν θεόν, the 
regular phrase in Ac for such proselytes (Ramsay, 
St. Paul, p. 43), though Renan (The Apostles, 
ch. x1.) says he was not a proselyte in any degree 
whatever. Now, if C. was a proselyte, the question 
regarding the admission of the unmitigated heathen 
still remained, since the apostles could hardly wish 
to make the door of the Church narrower than that of 
the Synagogue. Some have therefore conjectured 
that St. Peter simply gave C. a standing in the 
Church similar to that which he had in the Syna- 
gogue (sec Weizsicker, Apostolic Age, 1. 103 f.); 
others, that his case was passed as an exceptional one 
(Ramsay). St. Peter, however, according to Ac 11%, 
uses 1t ἃ5 a true precedent, though, had it been 
accepted as such, what was the purpose of the 
subsequent Council at Jerusalem (Ac15)? Arguing 
from this, and from the fact that St. Peter was 
blamed, not for admitting the Gentiles, but for 
eating with them, Pfleiderer (Urchristentum, 
Apostelgeschichte) holds that the case of C. is given 
to show the cessation of ceremonial exclusiveness 
from the Jewish standpoint. But if so, it is 
strange to find St. Peter later on (Gal 2!) hesi- 
tating about this very point. On the whole, it is 
ὦ prior unlikely that a terse writer like St. Luke 
would have bestowed such pains upon anything 
but a matter of prime importance, which the 
relaxing of Jewish exclusiveness could hardly have 
appeared to him—a Gentile—to be. We may, 
therefore, most safely infer that he looked on the 
baptism of C. as an all-important step in the ad- 
mission of the Gentiles, while a long advance still | 
remained to be made. 


CORNER.—See AGRICULTURE. 
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CORNER-STONE (in Job 38° aaa jax, λίθος γωνιαῖος, 
in Jer 51 (Gr. 28)” 399 Jax, λίθος εἰς ywrlav).—The 
corner-stones of important buildings, such ag 
palaces or temples, were sometimes of an exceed- 
ingly ornate and costly description, and of extra- 
ordinary dimensions. With the view of giving 
greater strength to the two walls which they 
connected, they were generally arranged length- 
ways and endways alternately, or a single angular 
stone might be inserted at the corner (Layard, Nin. 
lis 951). 

There are two passages in the OT where corner- 
stones are spoken of, which are of primary import- 
ance because of the use made of them in the NT. 
These are Is 2816 ‘Behold I lay in Zion,’ etc., and 
Ps 1185 ‘The stone which the builders rejected,’ 
etc. The first is quoted in 1 P 2° and underlies 
Eph 2°, in both of which λέθος ἀκρογωνιαῖος repre- 
sents 735 }2x of Is 2816. (On the unusual construe- 
tion of the latter verse see Davidson’s feb. Syntax, 
Ρ. 37.) The second is quoted in Mt 9122, Mk 12”, 
Lk 20", Ac 44, and 1 P 27. Here instead of 
ΓΞ Jax we find 735 wx, answering to κεφαλὴ γωνίας, 
‘head of the corner.’ In Ps 144! a different word 


0 0 
occurs, ΠῚ} (Syr. Δ. )» which in Zee 9" ig 


applied to the corners of the altar. It is doubtful 
whether in the above psalm corner-stoncs (accepted 
by both AV and RY) 1s the correct rendering. The 
Sept. has simply κεκαλλωπισμέναι, Aq. ws ἐπιγώνια, 
Symm. ws γωνίαι κεκοσμημέναι, Vulg. quasi anquli. 
Gesenius understands the word of ‘corner-colwmns 
beautifully carved,’ or of Caryatides. Kautzsch, 
who in all the other OT passages offers the 
rendering Lekstein, has here Heksaulen. In all 
the NT passages Weizsiicker gives ckstcin, 
rightly treating ‘corner-stone’ and ‘head of the 
corner’ as synonymous expressions. 

As to Is 2816, Driver (Jsaiah?, p. 52) finds in the 
prophet’s language an allusion to the huge and 
costly foundation stones of the temple (1 KX 5”), 
the prominent thought of the passage being that 
of the permanent element in Zion (the theocracy or 
the Davidiec dynasty). It is easy to understand 
St. Peter’s application of the words. (Cf. Delitzsch, 
Isaiah, new ed. vol. ii. p. 9.) Similarly, the expres- 
sions used of Israel in Ps 118°? were readily trans- 
ferred to Christ. The figure of Eph 2” is well 
explained by Grimm (Clavis, s. ἀκρογωνιαῖος). As 
the corner-stone is inserted at the angle of a 
building, holding two walls together and support- 
ing the superstructure, so Christ unites Jew and 
Gentile, and is the support of the Church. The 
additional thought of 1 P 25. can be without 
violence derived from the same figure. As one 
recklessly turning the corner of a building may 
stumble over the corner-stone, so, while some find in 
Christ their support, others stumble at Him and 
perish. (Cf. Alford and Ellicott on Eph 2”.) For 
various superstitions and religious rites connected 
with the corner-stone, comp. Trumbull, Threshold 
Covenant, 22, 51, 55, and see FOUNDATION. 


J. A. SELBIE. 
CORNET.—See MUusIc. 


CORONATION.—Only2 Mae 4”! ‘the coronation of 
king Ptolemeus Philometor,’ AVm ‘enthronizing’ 
(Rawlinson in Speaker's Com. ‘inthronization’), 

ἐν ‘enthronement.’ 


The Greek τὰ πρωτοκλίσιο, is found only here, and its meaning 
is doubtful. It has been identified, as by Bissell tn oc., with ἡ 
πρωτοκλισίωα, the ‘chief seat’ (AV ‘highest room’) at a feast, 
which occurs Mt 236, Mk 1239, Lk 2046, and Lk 147.8, elsewhere 
only in eccles. writers. But cod. A (fold by Swete) has πρῶτο- 
πλήσια in our passage, ‘a first assembly,’ whence Luther's ersten 
Reichstag. J. HASTINGS. 


CORPSE, from Lat. corpus, is in earliest Eng. a 
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body, Hhving* or dead, and is so found as late as 
1707. Hence ‘dead corpses,’ 2 Καὶ 19%°=Is 3736, as 
in Fuller, Holy War, iv. 27, ‘the cruditie of a 
dead corpse.” RV retains ‘dead corpses’ because 
of the Heb. (amp 038) of which it is a literal 
translation. J. HASTINGS. 


CORRECT, CORRECTION.—Both vb. and subst. 
are used in the (nearly) obsol. sense of chastise- 
ment, and it is doubtful if in any other. Thus 
Jer 10% “Ὁ LORD, correct me, but with judgment ; 
not in thine anger, lest thou bring me to nothing’; 
and Sir 16'* ‘As his mercy is great, so is his cor- 
rection also’ (ἔλεγχος). In Job 3713 the Heb. is ‘a 
rod’ (»3z¥) asitis tr4in 21%. The Heb., however, 
is generally 19> miésdr (or vb. 0), a word very 
characteristic of Pr, in AV most freq. tr? ‘instruc- 
tion,’ but RV prefers ‘correction,’ though not 
consistently. In He 12° παιδευτής is tr’ by a verb, 
AV ‘which corrected us,’ RV ‘to chasten us’ (as 
the vb. παιδεύω is ὑτ in v.!°); but the same word is 
rendered in Ro 2% AV ‘an instructor,’ RV ‘a 
corrector.’ In 2 Ti 316 Scripture is said to be pro- 
fitable for ‘correction.’ ‘The Eng. word prob. 
means ‘ chastening ’ (if not ‘chastisement,’ Wyclif 
has ‘to chastise’), and thisis prob. the meaning of 
the Gr. ἐπανόρθωσις, which occurs only here in NT, 
though in the classics it is common for ‘amend- 
ment.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CORRUPT.—In older English ‘ corrupt’ (and its 
derivatives) had the meaning of destroy, consume, 
and in that sense, not in the sense of taint, it is 
most freq.in AV. Thus Mt 6° ‘where moth and 
rust doth corrupt’ (ἀφανίζει, ‘causes to disappear,’ 
RV ‘doth consume’); Lk 12% ‘neither moth 
corrupteth’ (διαφθείρει, RV ‘destroyeth’); Ja 5? 
‘Your riches are corrupted’ (σέσηπε). Corrupter: 
Is 14 ‘children that are corrupters’ (RV ‘ that deal 
corruptly ἢ, but the Heb. (ann O33) means 
‘sons that deal or act corruptly.’ Corrupt as 
participial adj., Job 171 ‘ My breath is οὕ (nban, RV 
‘my spirit is consumed’); Eph 4% “ς, acc. to the 
deceitful lusts’ (φθειρόμενον =‘ morally decaying, on 
the way to final ruin’—Moule). Corruptible: 
Wis 19*! ‘the flesh of ο. living things’ (εὐφθάρτων 
ζῴων); Ro 173 “ὁ. man,’ 1.6. liable to decay, mortal 
(pOaprés); 1 Co 9” ‘a c. crown,’ referring to the 
garland of bay leaves with which the victors in the 
games were crowned, and which soon went to 
decay. Corruption: Ps 16 ‘Neither wilt thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see c.’ (RVm correctly ‘ the 
pit,’ nov, LXX διαφθορά, whence Ac 2? 1335), Ro 82 
‘the bondage of c.’ (δουλεία τῆς φθορᾶς, ‘the state 
of subjection or thraldom to dissolution and decay’ 
—Sanday-Headlam, 7x loc. 


There is an obsol. meaning of ‘corrupt’=adulterate, of which 
Oxf. Eng. Dict. has found two examples: Act 23 Elizab.c. 8, 
§ 4 (1581), ‘Everye Person and Persons that shall corrupt the 
Honny . . . with any deceyptfull myxture, shall forfeyte the 
Barrell’; and View Penal Laws, 244 (1697), ‘If any... Vintners 
shall Corrupt or Adulterate any Wine.’ Of this rare usage 
there is an instance in AV, 2 Co 217‘ For we are not as many, 
which corrupt the word of God.’ This tr® is a change from 
that of the Rhemish Bible ‘adulterating,’ which again re- 
sembles Wyclif’s ‘for we ben not as many that don avouterie 
(=adultery) bi the word of god.’ The Gr. verb (καπηλεύω from 
κάπηλος, a Vintner, huckster, Is 122, Sir 2629) signifies to make 
money by trading, esp. by trading basely in anything; and 
some prefer that more common meaning here ; hence Tindale’s 
tra ‘many . which choppe and chaunge with the word of 
God,’ foll4 by Cranmer. But as such hucksters sought to in- 
crease their gain by adulterating their goods (the reference is 
esp. to wine) the word came to mean ‘adulterate,’ and is taken 
in that sense by most here. 


In 2 K 23" the Mount of Olives is called, on 
account of the ‘high places’ which Solomon built 


*T. Adams (quoted by Davies, Bible English, p. 161) speaks 
of those to whom ‘orchards, fishponds, parks, warrens, and 
whatsoever may yield pleasurable stuffing to the corpse, is a 
very heaven upon earth.’—Sermons (Pur. Divines), i. 276. 


COS 


there, or, rather, turned to idolatrous uses, ‘the 
mount of corruption’ (RVm ‘destruction’; Heb. 
moveog, LXX τὸ ὄρος τοῦ Μοσοάθ, Vulg. mons 
offensionis, whence the name of a part of Olivet 
in later Christian writings ‘Mount of Offence.’ See 
OLIVES, MOUNT OF. J. HASTINGS. 


CORRUPTION (usual rendering of nny, διαφθορά, 
φθορά) has in OT only a literal and physical mean- 
ing, though the verb is also emblematical and 
moral (Gn 6", Jg 219, Dn 29). In profane Gr. both 
φθορά and διαφθορά bear the physico-moral sense of 
sensual corruption (Xen. Apol. 19; Plut. 2. 7120) ; 
and διαφθορά, the more strictly moral corruption 
of bribery (Arist. fhet. i. 12. 8). Both the verbs 
are used of bribery and also of the degradation 
of the judgment (Asch. Ag. 932), the _prefer- 
ence being, both in class. Greek and in LXX, for 
διαφθείρω in the moral region. In NT διαφθορά 
(six times) denotes only physical decomposition 
and decay (Ac 2°! 1354-%7), while φθορά stands in 
2 P 1* 22 19. Jude 19, Gal 68, Ro 8”, for the natural 
decay of the world, the unreasoning animals, or 
the flesh, as emblematic of the immoral, sin being 
behind the decomposition of the natural body and 
nature generally (2 P 1%, Ro 82; ef. Gn δ 
fettering free development and keeping the creation 
in slavery (Ro 82). Both verbs (with a balance in 
favour of φθείρω) are used morally without any 
medium of metaphor (1 Ti 6°, 1 Co 15, Rev 19%, 
Jude!®, 2Co 113. In Gal 68 (of the flesh reap 
φθοράν... of the spirit reap ζωὴν αἰώνιον) φθορὰ 
is antithetical to eternal life and all that is therein 
contained. But while φθορά in this connexion in- 
cludes the moral death, which is the lowest depth 
of moral deterioration and decay, and the kindred 
verbs mean not only to make worse, but also to 
destroy (διαφθείρω in NT only in two passages, 
Rev 89 1118; φθείρω perhaps in three, 1 Co 3”, 
2 P 2, Jude 10), there is nothing in NT usage 
which involves the substitution of annihilation, 
literal destruction of spirit, for the continuation of 
the miserable and penal existence which, according 
to later O'T ideas and the more definite Jewish 
views in NT times, was the destiny of the wicked 
after the death of the body. (Cf. for the general 
misery of after existence, Job 1472; penal for the 
wicked, Ps 9"; the righteous rescued from it, Ps 16"; 
climax for both in resurrection, Dn 122, Jewish 
idea of Hades in NT times, Lk 16%, Ps-Sol 
146 15 162, Hnoch 63" ‘In the Talm., Sheol has 
become synonymous with Gehenna. Weber, L.d. T. 
3267.’ Charles, Enoch, p. 69.) The corrupted state 
of the moral functions, brought to a kind of com- 
pletion (cf. perfect participle διεφθαρμένοι), may be 
already reached in this life (1 Ti 6°; ef. 2 Co 115, 
Ze 2 Eph 45: J. MASSIE. 


COS (Kés).—An island off the Carian coast, nearly 
blocking the entrance to the Ceramic gulf, very 
fertile (producing ointments, wheat, wines, and, 
above all, silk), famous for its rich and comfortable 
country life and the beauty and character of its 
people, with a city of the same name at its eastern 
end. It was one of the six Dorian colonies. Its 
famous temple of Ausculapius was the centre of 
one of the oldest and greatest medical schools in 
Greece, adorned especially by the genius of Hippo- 
crates in the 5th century. Amid the busy and 
frequent trade and intercourse between the Augean 
cities and the Syrian and Egyp. coasts, which existed 
for many centuries after the time of Alexander the 
Great (336-321), C., which lay on the path of all 
ships engaged in that trade, 8. of Miletus and 
Samos, and N. of Rhodes (Ac 211; Lucan, vil. 
243 f.; Livy, xxxvii. 16), became a place of great 
importance and wealth. In the 3rd cent. C. 
clung closely to the Egyp. kings; but in the 
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2nd cent. it was a good deal under the in- 
fluence of Rhodes, and like it a staunch ally of 
Rome. It is uncertain whether C. was incorpor- 
ated in the Rom. province Asia in B.C. 129 along 
with the rest of Caria (which see); it had always 
the dignity of a free city (see CHIOS) as a reward 
for its faithful alliance ; and this perhaps implied 
a position of approximate autonomy until the time 
of Augustus, when C. became definitely a part 
of the province (after the death or deposition of 
the tyrant Nicias). It suffered from earthquakes 
in B.C. 6, under Pius (A.D. 138-161), and in A.D. 
504 (Agathias, p. 98, gives a vivid description of 
the latter), There is a famous plane tree of great 
size and age in the square of the modern city, 
declared by tradition to be over 2000 years old. 

From its Syrian and Alexandrian trading con- 
nexion, Οὐ, was one of the great Jewish centres in 
the Atgean. In B.c. 139-138 the Romans wrote to 
its government in favour of the Jews (1 Mac 
15%; see CARIA), The position of C. natur- 
ally made it one of the great banking and financial 
centres of the E. commercial world; and the 
treasure of Cleopatra, which Mithridates seized in 
B.C. 87, 15 thought by Rayet to have been deposited 
with the Jewish bankers of C., ag certainly were 
the 800 talents (£192,000) belonging to Jews of 
Asia Minor, which Mithridates also seized there 
(Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. 2). In B.c. 49, C. Fannius, 
governor of the province Asia, wrote to the Coans 
urging them to observe the decree of the Rom. 
Senate,* and provide for the safe passage of Jewish 
pilgrims through C. (which lay on their route) 
to Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 15). The poet 
Meleager, who lived in C. in that century, com- 
eins that his mistress deserted him for a Jewish 

over (Ep. 83, Anthol. Gr. v. 160). Herod the Great 
was a benefactor of the Coans; and the inscription 
of a statue to his son Herod the Tetrarch has been 
found at Cos. 

LITERATURE.—Strabo, p. 657f. The latest and best account is 
by Paton and Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos; Rayet, Mémoire sur 
Vile de Kos (extr. des archives des missions, iii. 3); Dubois, De 
Coinsula; Ross, Reisen nach Kos, u.s.w., and his Reisen auf 


den griech. Inseln, ii. pp. 86-92, iii. pp. 126-139, are also useful. 
A list of other works is given, Paton-Hicks, p. ix. 


W.M. RAMSAY. 
COSAM (Kwedu).—An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3%), 
See GENEALOGY. 


COSMOGONY.—I. Two cosmogonies or narratives 
of creation confront us in the opening chapters of 
the Bible. The first, contained in the first chapter 
of the Book of Genesis, is a part of the document 
P, belonging to the early post-exilic period ; while 
the second, contained in Gn 2%-7, forms the intro- 
duction to the Jahwistic document (J), redacted in 
the μὰς μῦς period, and therefore earlier than 
the first. 

(A) THE First CREATION NARRATIVE.—The 
writer + of the opening chapter of the Book of 
Genesis (Gn 11-2") set before himsclf the task of 
giving a comprehensive survey of the origins of 
Israel’s history. ‘It was his purpose to show 
that the theocracy which became historically 
realized in Israel as hierocracy was the end and 
aim of the creation of the world’ (Holzinger). 
To his consciousness Israel and Israel’s saccrdotal 
institutions stand central to the great movement 
of history, and he consistently works out this 
grandiose conception to its ultimate origins. Ac- 
cordingly, he unfolds the narrative in successive 
gradations, the scupe of which narrows from the 


* Tbe decree is erroneously termed by some modern autho- 
rities an edict of Julius Czesar. 

t Tbe work of this writer constitutes the fundamcutal docu- 
ment of the larger work, P, hence called by Ilolzinger, Ps (¢= 
Grundschrift), by Wellhausen, Q. A clear and comprehensive 


statement of the specialities of language and style of this docu- | 


ment may be found in Holzinger’s Hexateuch, pp. 335-354. 


universal to the particular as it passes from heaven 
and earth to Adam, from Adam to Noah, from 
Noah to Abraham, and, lastly, from Abraham to 
Israel and his descendants. Beginning each sec- 
tion we find an enumeration of JZélédéth or 
‘generations.’ First we have the Télédéth of the 
universe (heaven and earth) of which God is the 
Creator, then of man (Adam), then of Noah, then 
of Abraham. We are here concerned only with 
the first of the series, which deals with the pre- 
human stages in the drama of the world. 

The following is a brief summary of the First 
Creation Story. The week of seven days forms a 
calendar into which the different successive stages 
of the work of creation are divided. The creation 
of man forms the chmax and conclusion of the 
work on the sixth day, while the close of the 
narrative describes the seventh or day of rest, when 
J” ceased from His creation-work. 

First day (Gn 11-5), Light created amid the waste and void 
of the primal chaos. Division of day and night. 

Second day (vv.68). Creation of the firmament, dividing the 
upper from the lower waters. 

Third day (vv.9-18), Dry land and seas formed. Vegetation. 

Fourth day (vv.44+18), Heavenly bodies created. 

Fifth day (vv.20-23), Waters swarm witb living creatures— 
flying things, monsters of the deep, reptiles and birds created. 

Sixth day (vv.2431), Creation of land animals—cattle, rep- 
tiles, wild beasts. Man fashioned in divine image and placed 
as bead and lord of created things. 

Seventh day (21-3), Sabbath of divine rest. 

(B) THE SECOND CREATION NARRATIVE is the 
Jahwistic account contained in Gn 24-7, and follows 
immediately upon the preceding. It belongs to 
an earlier document, composed during the national 
and pre-exilic period of Hebrew life, before the 
Jewish nation became merged in an ecclesiastical 
polity, and at a time when the traditions of patri- 
archal story, which clustered around certain sacred 
spots, were still vivid. Religious conceptions were 
then simple and concrete, and the representations 
of God were strongly anthropomorphic. The in- 
terests of the writer are neticnal and human. 
Not a priestly system, but a people, is the centre 
of his universe. Moreover, his thought moves 
along the lines of prophetic rather than priestly 
ideas. Accordingly, the creation of man plays a 
much more important part in the Jahwistic cos- 
mogony. We hear nothing of moon and stars 
to regulate festival seasons, but of plants and 
animals. Nor is man’s position made so distinct 
from that of animated nature around him (οἵ. 
Wellhausen, Prolegg.? p. 323). 

It is exceedingly doubtful whether we have the 
Jahwistic cosmogony complete, and the abrupt 
introduction to v.° 2) mw 23] suggests that soime- 
thing between vv.* and ὅ has been oniitted by 
the redactor, and perhaps also between ° and %, 
either because it repeated or because it was incon- 
sistent with the preceding creation narrative. The 
succession of circumstantial clauses in vv.° and ὃ 
certainly presents an interesting parallel to Gn 13, 
But what we actually possess of the Jahwistic 
cosmogony in the biblical record is in striking 
contrast to the work of P. Vv.° and ® in external 
form bear a certain resemblance to the ‘New 
Babyloniau version of the creation story,’ dis- 
covered by Pinches and published in JAS vol. 
xxi. (1891) p. 393 ff. 

‘The sacred house of the gods had not been 

erected in the Holy Place, 
No reed had yet budded, no trec had been 
formed,’ ete. 

The dryness of the earth before the growth of 
plants, the mention of the ascending mist, the 
creation of man, and the description of Paradise 
in which man was placed, as well as the creation 
of woman, of which a special account 1s given in 
ΣΙ, stand in remarkable contrast to the preceding 
post-exilic cosmogony. In language we specially 
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note the use of 7x} (or “yy) in place of ΝΞ in Gn 1. 
(See Dillinann’s commentary for a complete list of 
divergencies in style.) 

IJ. We shall now proceed to examine in greater 
detail the first creation account. The narrative 
in Gn I!-2* opens with a reference to a pre- 
existent dark chaos (46hu wabdhu). ‘In the be- 
ginning, when God created the heavens and the 
earth—now the earth was waste and void, and 
darkness was over the watery abyss (¢éhdém), and 
the breath of God was brooding over the waters 
—then God said: Let there be light.’ This 
rendering, which is adopted by Ewald, Dillmann, 
and Schrader (following Rashi), regards v.? as a 
circumstantial or parenthetic clause. This yields 
the best construction as well as meaning, and is 
parallel to the opening of the Jahwistic creation 
account 24> 5-6 and also of the Bab. creation tablet 
to be presently cited. All these are curiously 
similar in the form of the opening, which consists 
of a series of temporal clauses. 

How long the pre-existing waste and emptiness 
cf chaos existed, and how long the darkness pre- 
vailed over the primal waters before the quicken- 
ing spirit or breath of God brooded over its surface, 
we do not know. The remarkable phrase in the 
first cosmogony, ‘the spirit (or breath) of God was 
brooding over the waters,’ is probably intended to 
indicate the ultimate origin of the generating in- 
fluences that operated during creation as grounded 
in the divine spiritual activity. That the form, 
however, in which this conception is conveyed 
was suggested by ancient Senlitic cosmogonies, is 
a fact which we shall subsequently have occasion 
to confirm. 

The immediate cause of light, in the mind of the 
writer, is clearly indicated as the divine word 
which went forth as a fiat, and it is this divine 
word regarded as an agent that ushers in each 
succeeding act in the divine drama of creation. 
The creation of light in itself involves a distinction 
between light and darkness; but the division be- 
tween light and darkness in v.4 implies that this 
was ἃ division, not in space but in time, as the 
context immediately shows: ‘and God called the 
light day, and the darkness he called night.’ It 
was therefore through the creation of light that 
the first creation-day was constituted. What, then, 
constituted the night and what the daytime? 
Was it the primal darkness of chaos that consti- 
tuted the night, to which day succeeded? If so, 
we might compare the conception of the first day 
and of the succeeding ones to the ecclesiastical 
day of Judaism, which begins with the darkness 
after sunset and continues till the sunset which in- 
augurates the following day. Some colour is given 
to this view by the specification of evening before 
the morning in the concluding formula in describing 
each stage of creation: ‘and there was evening and 
there was morning....’ But the difficulties which 
stand in the way of accepting this view have been 
clearly set forth in Dillmann’s Commentary. He 
emphasizes the fact that the darkness of chaos 
lay entirely outside the reckoning of day and 
night [properly, we might add, outside the actual 
work of divine creation here recorded]. Evening 
first arises after light has been created. In fact, 
theword from its very etymology (‘ereb, derived from 
the root 2}, in Assyrian ‘evibu, ‘enter,’ ‘passunder’*) 
implies that ‘day’ had preceded. Moreover, the 
fact that we are reading a post-exilic narrative in 
which the months of the calendar were regulated 
by the Bab. system, which reckoned from Nisan (a 
name of Bab. origin), would lead us to the supposi- 
tion that the Bab. tradition would also affect the 
reckoning of the day in the creation account. Now, 
on the testimony of Pliny (// ii. 79, cited by Del.) 


the Babylonians reckoned the day from sunrise to 
sunrise. We may therefore infer that the crea- 
tion-day was also reckoned from sunrise to sunrise, 
according to the tradition of the Jewish civil day. 

Vv.° 8 portray the second day’s creation-work, 
viz. the separation of the upper from the lower 
waters by the formation of a heavenly firmament 
(Heb. rakia') which divides them. 'The Hebrew 
word y’p7 properly signifies something beaten or 
hammered out,* fairly represented by LXX, Aq., 
Symm. στερέωμα, Vulg. firmamentum. That the 
ancient Greeks conceived of this vault as consisting 
of burnished metal is shown by the epithets σιδήρεος 
(Od. xv. 329) and χάλκεος (Ld. xvii. 425; Pindar, 
Pyth. x. 42; Nem. vi. 5) occurring in their early 
literature. And these conceptions have their 
parallels in the language of the OT. Numerous 
passages may be cited to prove that the Heb. 
Semite regarded the sky as a solid vault or arched 
dome. In Job 37} it is compared to a firm molten 
mirror, the hue of which in Ex 24!° is deseribed as 
resembling sapphire, while from Am 96, Job 26) 1) 
Pr 8571. 38 we gather the additional details that this 
solid compacted vault or arched dome was supported 
on the loftiest mountains as pillars (Job 261, It 
was also provided with windows and gates (Gn 7! 
2817,2 K 7%, Ps 783), Above this solid rdékia‘ 
flowed the upper or heavenly waters (v.7), which 
descended in rain through these openings (Ps 104° 
1484, 2 KX 1719). Dillmann, from whose clear exposi- 
tion of these conceptions we have borrowed, com- 
pares also the language of the Vedas and of the 
Avesta, where we likewise meet with this conception 
of an upper or heavenly sea. Similarly, the ancient 
Egyptians believed that the sun-god Ra daily 
traverses the celestial waters in his boat. The 
Assyrians and Babylonians also had their con- 
ceptions of a deep which rolled over the firma- 
ment of heaven. These we shall illustrate in some 
measure from their creation-epic. Cf. Sayce, Hib. 
Lect. p. 374; Jensen, Cosmol. der Bab. p. 254. 

Vv.*8 portray the work of the third creative 
day, which involves two separate acts : (1) the crea- 
tion of dry land and the segregation of the waters 
into seas; (2) the creation of plants. According to 
the writer of 2 P 35 land was created from water 
by divine command. ‘This is not distinctly stated 
in the biblical narrative, which simply affirms 
that the waters were gathered together into one 
place, and that the land thereby appeared. But 
from subsequent considerations and the parallels 
from ancient religions which will be cited, it will 
appear that water was undoubtedly regarded as 
the primitive element out of which created things, 
including Jand, emerged, and there can be no 
question that this conception underlies the first 
creation narrative, though it is not clearly ex- 
pressed. 

Vv.1419 describe the work of the fourth day, the 
creation of heavenly bodies. Light in a diffused 
form (8) had been summoned into existence by 
God’s first creative fiat. How it emerged we are 
not told, but are left to infer that it was the 
immediate outflow of divine energy. The heavenly 
bodies are naturally regarded purely from the 
terrestrial standpoint. To the naive conceptions 
of antiquity it was necessary that the creation of 
a firmament should have preceded that of the 
luminaries. For these luminaries were placed on 
or attached to the firmament or solid vault, and 
their courses prescribed thereon. It should be 


* From the Hebrew root yp ‘ beat’ or ‘stamp ’ (hence extend, 
or stretch out) we have an interesting derivative )p 1D preserved 
in the Phen. inscriptions meaning plate or dish. Cf. CZS, Pare 
Priina, Tom. i. Ὁ. 107, No 90— 

sno 7p jmaop 7b jm wR pan ypw 
τὴ gold plate (or bowl) which king Melechjathon, king of 


* Thus erib ami in Assyrian means ‘ sunset.’ itium, gave). | 
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observed that in Job 38%? the underlying tradition 
respeeting the stars is very different. In the 
latter the stars, personified as ‘sons of God,’ take 
their part in the work of creation at the beginning, 
and cry aloud with exultant strains (cf. Jg 5”). 

Passing over the work of the jifth day (vv.”-*%), 
whieh includes the creation of the lowest forms of 
animal life that swarm in the water, as well as of 
the flying ereatures, we come to the sixth da 
(vv.241), on which the larger land animals as well 
as reptiles and sea and river monsters were created. 
The creation of man in the divine image concludes 
the narrative. This is not the place to enter into the 
theological aspects of the parallel phrases ‘image’ 
(zelem) and ‘likeness’ (démiith), which misplaced 
ingenuity has separated by hard-and-fast lines of 
demarcation.* It is necessary, however, to enter 
a caveat against the view recently propounded by 
Gunkel in his stimulating work, Schopfung u. Chaos, 
p- 11 ff., who, in opposition to the interpretation 
usually adopted (sustained by Dillmann and Well- 
hausen), which regards the likeness as internal 
and spiritual, argues from a comparison of δ᾽ “ὃ 
and 9°, where the same expressions occur, that 
the resemblanee here refers to external form or 
shape. But such an inference is altogether gratuit- 
ous. Though it is quite conceivable that in some 
aneient form of the tradition, or in another con- 
nexion as 5°, such terms as zelem might connote 
external shape, such a meaning here in relation 
to God is altogether out of harmony with the 
spirit of this post-exilic document. Another point 
to which we must refer is the much discussed ‘let 
us make man...’ The plural is here best ex- 
plained in referenee to angels who participate in 
the work of creation (in Job called ‘sons of God,’ 
and identified with stars Job 38:7, cf. Jg 5°, and 
elsewhere called nixay, cf. 1 K 22%), Such an in- 
terpretation is sustained by Gn 117 (J) and Is 6°. 
For other explanations see Spurrell, ad Joe. 

Ill. In interpreting this first cosmogony the 
greatest ditficulties encounter us at the earlier 
stages of the drama as it unfolds to us, and the 
only means of dispelling the obscurity is a closer 
and, moreover, a comparative study of the Heb. 
Semitie cosmos. An endeavour will therefore be 
made to throw light on this subject from the data 
of Pheen. as well as Bab. mythology, preserved for 
us either in Greek writings or upon inscriptions, 
so as to present as clear and vivid a conception as 
possible of the ancient Heb. cosmos. 

The Phen., like the Heb. and the Bab. cosmo- 
gony, starts with the conception of a dark abyss of 
waters or chaos, called by the Hebrews 37 oinn 
‘great Téhém’ (Gn 711), or simply oina, and by the 
Babylonians Tidmat (Tidmtu). According to the 
Phen. cosmogony cited by Eusebius (Prep. Evang. 
i. 10) from Philo Byblius, this watery material 
was generated from desire (mwo@os) and spirit 
(πνεῦμα). Here we find a point of contact with 
the pax nn of Gn 15, though in the biblical cos. 
mogony the water is not regarded as a product of 
the aetion of spirit, but appears to stand as a 
coefficient with spirit of the subsequent generative 
processes. Now the three clauses, 

The earth was waste and void, 

And darkness was upon the face of the deep 

(Téhém), 
And the breath (spirit) of God was brooding 
over the waters, 
conduct us to the conclusion that the writer re- 
gards waste and void (tohu wabohu), deep (Téhém), 
and waters, as three epithets designating the same 
thing, viz. the chaotie watery abyss. Accordingly, 
we may infer that when God entered upon the 
*On the distinction between amage and similitude among 


eo Cath. theologians, see Nitzsch, Mvang. Dogmatik, p. 


J” will devour this great water-depth. 


creative work there was no distinction between 
(a) day and night, (Ὁ) heaven and earth, (c) dry 
land (earth) and sea. All that existed were (1) 
darkness; (2) Téhém=Tohu wabdhu=waters, 1.6. 
the chaotic watery abyss; (3) the brooding spirit 
of God materialized as air. (a) The first distine- 
tion emerges with the creation of light, whereby 
day is separated from night (v.5). (ὁ) The second 
distinction arises when the firmament or ‘heavens’ 
are formed (ν.8. (ce) The third distinction was 
effectuated by the separation of water from land, 
whereby ‘dry land,’ or ‘earth’ in the narrower 
sense, was formed. 

The Téhém (737 ΟἿΠ8) was no mere figment of the 
imagination, or the conception of some far distant 
cosmie condition, to the mind of the aneient Heb- 
rew. Though it apparently assumed the latter ehar- 
acter in cosmogonie narrative, it was also a very 
present and vivid reality. The aecompanying 
diagram will enable the reader to comprehend the 
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ordinary conceptions of an ancient Semite (whether 
Babylonian or Hebrew) respecting the universe in 
which he lived. The writer of this article sketched 
this outline from a study of numerous OT passages 
about twelve years ago, and found in Jensen’s 
Cosmologie der Bab., published in 1890, a diagram 
almost identical in character, descriptive of the 
universe aecording to Bab. conceptions, and based 
purely upon the data of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
In both we have a heavenly upper ocean, and in 
both the earth was conceived as resting upon a 
vast water-depth or Téhém (called also in Baby- 
lonian apsu). The Hebrews thought of the world 
as a disc (an, cf. Is 4022); and to this earthly disc 
corresponded the heavenly dise (also called xn, cf. 
Job 224, Pr 8%). Beneath the earth rested the 
unknown and inysterious T¢éhém Rabbah (ef. the 
language of Ps 24%), The flood not only descended 
throuch the windows of heaven (see above), but also 
ascended from the deep nether springs, called 
‘springs of the great Téhém’ (Gn 7" P%), which 
were cleft open. These deep springs were accord- 
ingly called Téhéméth (Pr 3*), and were believed to 
communicate through the depths of the earth by 
means of passages with the great Téhém which 
lay below. Ina striking passage in Am (7*) the 
prophet portrays a judgment in which the fire of 
Within the 
earth itself lay the reali of the departed, Sheél or 
Hades. 

That mythical ideasand personifications clustered 
round this mysterious chaotic water-depth in the 
thoughts of the ancient Semites, is abundantly 
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shown, not only in the legends of the Babylonians, 
preserved in their inscriptions, to which we shall 
presently refer, but also in the references to be 
found in Heb. literature. The dark water-depth 
was represented as a dragon or serpent, and was 
called by various names. Images were formed of 
it* (Ex 204). Sometimes it is called Rahab, a 
dragon which entered into conflict with J” and was 
destroyed by Him (Is 51°, Job 26'**-), At other 
times it is named Leviathant (Job 41, cf. Ps 
74-19), or again it is simply called the ‘serpent’ 
(Am 9? ὃ). 

IV. We shall now proceed to quote from those 
Sem. cosmogonies, which should be brought into 
comparison with the Heb. narrative. Since the 
Hebrews were Semites, and were nurtured from a 
common stock of ancient Sem. inheritance, both as 
to beliefs and usages, such a comparison will be 
fertile of results. 

(A) The Phanician cosmogony has come down 
to us in a very fragmentary and dubious condition. 
It is contained in the Preparatio Evangelica of 
Eusebius (I. chs. ix. x. and Iv. ch. xvi.). He obtained 
his materials from the φοινικὴ ἱστορία of Philo 
Byblius. According to Eusebius, i. 6, as well as 
Porphyry, Philo of Byblus translated these frag- 
ments from a Pheen. original by Sanchuniathon. 
It is not possible for us to enter into the discussion 
respecting Sanchuniathon. (It will be sufficient to 
refer the reader to Baudissin’s elaborate essay in 
his Studien zur Sem. Religiongeschichte, i. pp. 1-46, 
where references to the literature on this subject 
are fully given.) We shall content ourselves with 
citing in summarized form the Phen. cosmogony 
so far as it can be intelligibly presented from the 
obscure pages of Eusebius. 

At the beginning of things nothing existed but limitless Chaos 
and Spirit (πνεῦμα), A third factor is introduced in the form of 
Desire (σόθος), corresponding to the ἔρως of Greek legend. Desire 
arose as a blending (7A0z7) of the ‘spirit’ with ‘ love.’ Tbe ultim- 
ate issue, obscurely described and difficult tointerpret, was Ma. 
This name Maz is a feminine abstract form from Y=‘ water. 
This corresponds in all probability to the 7éhém of tbe biblical 
narrative. ‘Out of this,’ says the account from which we are 
quoting, ‘sprang all the seed of the Creation.’ All these seeds or 
germs of things were formed into an egg (and, according to 


Damascius, broke into two parts, heaven and earth). From Mar 
gleamed forth sun, moon, and stars; and these became endowed 


with intelligence, and received the name Ζωφασήμιν, DNDY DS 
beavenly watchers or guardians. As soon as air, land, and sea 
were heated by the sun, winds arose as well as clouds and violent 
downpours of the heavenly waters, thunder and lightning. 
By these thunderstorms animated shapes, male and female, 
began to stir in sea and on land. It may be remarked that 
the conception of the origin of the universe from water is 
thorougbly Semitic. Berosus, as we shall have occasion 
to see, interprets the name of the primal matter, ‘Oxéepxa or 
Θάλατθ, by Θάλασσα. 

Another cosmogony cited by Eusebius makes the 
two mortals Alay and IIpwréyoves begotten of 
KoAmla and his wife Βααῦ, The word Κολπία has 
been variously interpreted as #5 ip, voice of J’’s 
mouth, and as mp >ip voice of breath. Neither of 
these explanations has much probability, but it is 
generally held that Baaf is the Heb. 375 or chaos. 
It is not necessary to cite further varieties of the 
Pheenician cosmogonic legend, as they fail to throw 
any light on the biblical narrative. 

(B) More important for the biblical student is the 
Babylonian cosmogony. Not only are its features 
more significant in their bearing on the first 
creation narrative, but 1t has come down to us in 
a more complete form, and through two distinct 
sources. It has been handed down to us through 


* Comp. the ref. by Berosus to animal shapes in the temple 
of Bel (cited below), and Gunkel, Schépf. p. 28. 

ἱ The diagram clearly exhibits the close connexion between 
ocean and the water-depth. Leviathan embodies the idea of a 
serpent, like Oceanus, coiled round the earth. Jensen, Cosmo- 
logie, p. 251; Sayce, Hibb. Lect. pp. 104, 116; Gunkel, Schépf. 
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p. 46. 

{ Baudissin, Studien, i. Ὁ. 12. Cf. Schroder, Phén. Sprache, 
p. 138, Philo adds the explanation that Mar was explained by | 
some as mud aud by others as a putrefying watery mixture. 


Greek sources, which have been obscured by trans- 
mission through a Christian writing, and we also 
possess it in a series of tablets containing the 
original cuneiform Bab. creation epic. 

Before the discovery, in 1875, by the late George 
Smith, of the fragments of the Bab. creation 
account in the ruined library of ASurbanipal (pub- 
lished in 7584 iv. 1876), this legend was known 
to us only in the mutilated records of Berosus. 
Berosus was a priest of Bel in Babylon about 
B.C. 300. His recital of the Bab. story of creation 
was handed down by Alexander Polyhistor, and it 
is from this source that Eusebius (in his Chronicon, 
bk. i.) has borrowed. We shall now give the 
translation of the more salient passages in the 
words of Gunkel, who has carefully examined the 
text. 


‘Primarily all consisted of darkness and water, and strange 
creatures of peculiar form arose therein. There were men with 
two wings, some also with four wings and two faces, and some 
which had one body but two heads, one male and the other 
female... other men with goat’s feet and horns, or with 
horse’s feet, or like horses beliind and like men in front, and 
therefore in the form of hippocentaurs, . . . Besides these there 
were fish, creeping things, serpents, and all kinds of strange 
creatures of varied shapes. The images of tbem are to be seen 
in the temple of Bel as dedication gifts. Over them there 
reigned a woman, Om Orka,* which in Chaldee is Thamte ft 
[Tiamat], inGreek θάλασσα. Under this condition of the world 
Bel came over [1.6. the Marduk of the cuneiform narrative], 
cleft the woman in twain, and made from one half of her the earth, 
and from the other tbe heavens, and destroyed the beasts which 
belonged to her. 

‘Now this narrative, as he asserts [i.e. Berosus, for at this 
point Eusebius interrupts the citation in order to give an alle- 
gorical explanation], is intended to be an allegorical representa- 
tion of the processes of nature. The universe was formerly in 
a state of flux, and the creatures above described arose in it. 
Bel, however (in Greek Zevs), cleft the darkness in the midst, and 
so divided heaven and earth from one another, and thereby 
established the order of the universe. The creatures, bow- 
ever, could not endure the power of light, and perished [so far 
the allegorical interpretation, then follows the remainder of the 
myth]. 

So when Bel saw the earth destitute of inhabitants and fruit, 
he commanded one of the gods to cut off his [Bel’s] head, and to 
mix the eartb with the blood which flowed from it, and thereby 
to fashion men and animals that should be capable of enduring 
the air. Bel also completed the creation of the stars, sun, 
moon, and five planets.’ 


Unfortunately, the polemical bias of {Eusebius 
mars the rational consistency of his πὸ στὸν 
He appears to make his excerpts in order to hold 
them up to ridicule. Thus Bel creates heavenly 
bodies after his decapitation. ‘There seems to be 
a confusion here between Bel and Tifimat, as the 
cuneiform record appears to show. It is quite 
possible that some of the confusions in the narra- 
tive may have existed in the text of Alexander 
Polyhistor. 

We shall now proceed to give a summary of the 
Babylonian creation epic brought to light by the 
discovery of the original cuneiform texts. 


In the beginning, before heaven and earth existed, when the 
primal father Apsu (ocean) and the primal mother Tiamat 
mingled their waters, the gods arose, Lahmu, Lahamu, Ansbar, 
Kishar, and Anu. This is the summary of the fragmentary 
creation account cited by Schrader in CO7' i. on Gn 11, The 
following translation of the first tablet in the Babylonian creation 
epic we give approximately in the words of Prof. Friedrich 
Delitzsch, who has recently published a carefully edited text of 
the entire Creation Epic Series (Das Babylonische Weltschép- 
fungs Epos, Leipzig: Hirzel, 1896)— 

‘When above the heaven was not named { 
Beneath the earth did not record a name, 
The ocean (Apsu) tbe primeval was their begetter 
The tumult § Tiamat was mother of them all, 
Their waters in one united together 
Fields {| were not bounded, marshes were not yet to be seen. 


* Gunkel rigbtly interprets ᾿Ομόρκα as δ ΡΝ DX mother of 
the depth. See his long and instructive note, p. 18. 

t The texts give Θαλάτθ. Robertson Smith, however, corrects 
to Θαμτέ, ZA vi. p. 339. 

τ To a Semite name connotes existence and power. 

§ So Scbrader and Jensen (‘Wirrwarr’); Delitzsch renders 
‘Getose.’ Tbe meaning of mummu is very doubtful. Delitzscb 
questions the derivation of tbe word from tbe root 037 or OD. 

in a doubtful passage. On giparu see Delitzsch, Das 


|| Aga’ 
| Bab. ΟΣ Ῥ. 119; Jensen, Cosmol. p. 325. 
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At a time when of the gods none had come forth 

No name did they bear, destinations were not [determined] 

Then were the gods born 

Lahmu Lahamu came forth, 

Great periods vanished [of times many passed by] 

Anshar, Kishar were born 

Long days passed by’ [or as Jensen and Zimmern : ‘the days 
became long’). 

[The rest is fragmentary, and simply contains the names 
Anu and Anshar]. 


We can only infer from the context what the lost remainder of 
this tablet contained. Probably, it described how the gods of 
the upper world and of the depth came into being, and possibly 
the creation of light. Then must have followed the rebellion 
of the lower deities, arrayed under Tiamat, against the upper 
deities. We have a fragment describing a conversation between 
Apsu and Tiamat, in which the end of their consultation is that 
they ‘plan evil’ against the gods. Gunkel thinks that the 
création of light was the cause of their insurrection, but of this 
we have not sufficient evidence. The legible portion of the 
tablet then proceeds to describe the conflict between Tiamat 
and the gods. In their war against Tiamat and the deities 
ranged under her leadership, the gods are commanded by 
Anshar, father of Anu. He is supported, not only by Anu, but 
also by Ea and his son Marduk. Lahmu and Lahamu bring up 
the rear. Anshar at first sends Anu and then Ea to conduct the 
battle against Tiamat, but as both shrink back in terror, Marduk 
the son of Ea is eventually commissioned to undertake the 
struggle with Tidimat. He is armed with a net, bow, javelin, 
and apparently a trident (mitt), and so advances to the conflict. 
The goddess of the deep is skilfully caught by Marduk in a net, 
a hurricane is driven into her open throat, and he smites her 
body with bis javelin. Her allies flee, but are overtaken, and 
their weapons broken. The body of Tiamat is then divided into 
two parts, ‘like that of a fish.’ With one part Marduk ‘ made 
and covered’ the heaven.* Bars are placed, and sentinels, so 
that the waters may not stream through. The arch of heaven 
is placed opposite the prima} waters. After this Marduk created 
the heavenly bodies; but the fifth tablet of tbe creation epic on 
which this is described is very obscure. The first few lines may 
be rendered— 


He erected the station for the great gods 

Stars like... 

He appointed the year, divided off sections 

He divided the twelve months [each] by three stars. 


On another doubtful tablet we read that he created three 
classes of land animals—field-cattle, wild beasts of the field, and 
creeping things. The conclusion of the Bab. creation poem is 
recorded on the sixth tablet, which contains a hymn to the 
glory of Marduk. ‘God of pure life, God of kindly breath, 
Lord of hearing and grace, creator of fulness, maker of abund- 
ance, God of the pure crown, raiser of the dead... . May one 
rejoice over the Lord of Gods, Marduk, cause one’s land to 
abound, himself enjoy peace. Firm abideth His word, His com- 
mand changeth not. No god hath caused the utterance of His 
mouth to fail.’ 

It is impossible to study the features of this 
epic without noting remarkable parallels to the 
first biblical cosmogony. What, then, is the actual 
relation which subsists between them? If the 
creation account in Gn 1 and this Bab. epic were 
the only points of contact between Israel and 
enh ee, it might be possible to explain the Bab. 
myth as a development from the simpler and purer 
tradition contained in the Bible. But such an 
explanation is untenable in view of the estab- 
lished results—(1) Of a critical examination of the 
OT literature, which cannot allow an earlier date 
for the document P¢ than the period οἵ] the Exile. 
(2) Of Assyriology. The discovery of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets in 1887, and of a cuneiform tablet 
at Lachish belonging to the same period as those 
of Tel el-Amarna, renders it absolutely certain that 
Bab. influence widely prevailed in Palestine about 
B.C. 1500-1400. (3) We have many other remark- 
able parallels, viz. in the Flood story and other 
elements in the pre-exilian Jahwistic document 
(including the account of Paradise and the story of 
the Fall) between the Scripture records and those 
of the cuneiform tablets. All this renders it 
extremely probable that the biblical form in which 
these narrations have been preserved, with their 
unquestionably Palestinian colouring, is the result 
of many centuries of growth on Palestinian soil 


* How widespread this conception was of a primeval rending 
asunder of sky and earth into an upper and lower half may be 
gathered from the New Zealand Maori myth quoted in Tylor, 
Prim. Culture, i. 322%. This feature, we are told, is ‘a far- 
spread Polynesian legend.’ 


(ef. Schrader, COT i. pp. 43ff., 52-55). This 
δι of the relation ot the Bab. epic to Gn 1 

as recently been made the subject of a search- 
ing investigation by Gunkel, Schépf. τ. Chaos,* 
from which quotation has already been made. 
This writer does full justice to the glaring con- 
trasts. In the Bab. epic we have wild, grotesque, 
tumultuous mythology expressed in poetic form. 
In the biblical account we have serene majestic 
calm and sober prose. In the one, the gods rise 
into being in the course of thedrama. In the other, 
God pre-exists and remains from the first the 
creative source whose conimand summons each new 
order of created things into existence. 

Yet the parallels are as remarkable as the con- 
trasts. For (1) in both the world at the beginning 
consists of water and darkness. (2) The Téhém of 
the 2nd verse is the Babylonian T2dmtu (Tiamat). 
(3) God divides the primal waters by means of the 
firmament into two parts. This feature corre- 
sponds to the episode in the 4th tablet of the 
creation epic (lines 137ff. in Fried. Delitzsch’s 
version)— 

‘He cleft her (Tiamat) like a fish . . . in two halves, 

From the one half he made and covered the heaven : 


He drew a barrier, placed sentinels, 
Commanded them not to let its waters through.’ 


(4) In Gn 1 light arises before the creation of the 
heavenly bodies. Also in the Bab. myth we may 
suppose that light appeared before the coming of 
Marduk the youngest of the gods, since light be- 
longs to the essence of the ‘upper gods.’ (5) The 
creation of sun, moon, and stars on the fourth day 
may be placed parallel with the creation of the 
heavenly bodies by Marduk, recorded in the 5th 
creation tablet, special mention being made of the 
moon-god (Nannaru) as ruler of the night (lines 
12ff. in Fried. Delitzsch’s ed.). (6) God beholds all, 
and calls it good. Compare the hymn of praise to 
Marduk (already quoted) at the conclusion of the 
Bab. epic. (7) Creation of the beasts of the field, 
wild animals, and crceping things is also found on 
a fragment (copied in cuneiforni by Delitzsch, 
Assyr. Lesest.*), but it is not certain whether it 
belongs to the same Creation Epic Series above 

uoted. (8) Lastly, the seventh day, or Sabbath of 

ivine rest, is essentially of Bab. origin. See 
Schrader, COT i. p. 18ff.; Sayce, Expos. Times, 
March 1896, p. 264. 

It has been forcibly argued by Gunkel that the 
Bab. creation myth, involving a conflict between 
Tiémat, the dragon of chaotic darkness, and 
Marduk, the god of light and order, had influenced 
Israel long before the Exile period. It is true that 
passages like Is 51% (where Rahab the dragon is 
a reminiscence of Tifmat) belong to the Exile 
period, and Cheyne thinks ‘ there is sufficient evi- 
dence that there was a great revival of the mytho- 
logic spirit among the Jews in the Bab. and Pers. 
periods, and it is very possible that the old myths 
assumed more definite forms through the direct 
and indirect influence of Babylonia.’+ On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that Jer 423: 
(cf. 5%) is a genuine product of the 7th cent. (cf. 
Cornill’s ed. in SBOT), and this apparently reflects 
the same tradition of J’’s conflict with watery 
chaos (an idea wliich we also meet in Nah 14), while 
the reference in Am 9° to the serpent at the bottom 
of the ocean belongs to the 8th cent., and the 
brazen sea of Solomon’s temple (1 K 7*-°), with its 
twelve supporting oxen, carrics us back to the 
10th. This last was evidently based on the apsi 
or ocean-abysses of the temples of Marduk.t (Cf. 
Schrader, AJB iii. 1, pp. 18, 143, and footnotes.) 


* See the discriminating review of this work by Prof. Cheyne 
in Crit. Rev. July 1895. 

t Crit. Rev. tb. p. 260. 

} Ci. Sayce, Hapos. Times, March 1896, p. 264. 
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These facts, as well as the features in the Jah- 
wistic narrative above referred to, justify us in 
seeking a much earlier period than the Exile for 
the original adoption by primitive Israel of the 
elements of Bab. tradition. The most probable 
theory is that these influences found their way into 
Palestine, together with certain features of Bab. 
civilization (including measures of weight and 
money) some time before B.C. 1450 (the age of the 
Tel el-Amarna inscr.), and along this path passed 
ultimately into the possession of ancient Israel, 
and became assimilated into their stock of intel- 
lectual possessions. It then became, in the course 
of centuries, gradually modified and stripped of 
its mythological features. In Gn 1! we have it in 
the purified Judaic form. There is a complete 
obliteration of the polytheistic elements of the 
genesis of the gods, and the titanic struggle be- 
tween Tia&émat and Marduk, which preceded the 
creative process in the Bab. myth. On the other 
hand, it contains certain features which clearly 
reveal a primitive Bab. type. Driver (Guardian, 
July 29, 1896) accurately states the true relation 
of the biblical to the Bab. cosmogony when he 
says: ‘The narrative of Gn 1 comes at the end of 
a long process of gradual elimination of heathen 
elements, and of gradual assimilation to the purer 
teachings of Israelitish theology, carried on under 
the spiritual influences of the religion of Israel.’ 

V. According to the biblical narrative, the world 
was created by a divine command, and every new 
stage in the creative process is introduced by the 
formula ‘God said.’ Another noteworthy feature 
to which attention has already been called, is the 
phrase ‘let us make man’ (v.°), wherein we have a 
point of contact with the conception of subordinate 
angelic powers (‘sons of God’), who co-operated 
with God in the work of creation (Job 38*’). Here 
we observe the germ of that belief in inter- 
mediate agencies between God and the universe 
which was destined in later times to become a 
most important factor in Jewish theology. This 
conception became developed into the ‘Wisdom’ 
which was with God in the beginning, before the 
creation of the cosmos, and was with God when He 
established the heavens (Pr 8221, οἵ, 31% 2°). This 
‘ third cosmogony,’ as Clieyne not inaptly calls it,* 
is the product of that growing belief in the 
transcendent greatness of God which began with 
Amos, and received a great impulse from the 
sublime teachings of the Deutero-Isaiah (cf. esp. 
Is 40). The influence of Greek philosophy—more 
particularly of Platonism—made itself felt in 
Judaism, and in proportion as God came to be re- 
garded as transcendent and absolute, a Logos 
doctrine became a necessary factor of thought. 
Philo became the representative in Judaism of the 
Alexandrine philosophy. On one side, from eternity 
we have God as the absolutely active principle ; on 
the other, matter formless and without qualities, 
the principle of absolute passivity. God produces 
first the world of ideas, Logos or Ά κόσμος νοητός. 
This Logos becomes the mediating cause, between 
the absolute and transcendent Deity and the 
passive formless matter, in the generation of the 
world. This is not the place to indicate the transi- 
tion from this position to that occupied by the 
writer of the Ep. to the Hebrews or the Logos 
doctrine of the Fourth Gospel, for this subject 
belongs to Christology. 

In Judaic theology the place of the Logos in the 
creation of the world is partly occupied by the 
doctrine of the pre-existent emanation of the Térah 
from God, partly by Memra. This principle of 
the Térah as a mediating element or occasion in 
the creation of the world is expressed in Béréshith 
Rabba 1, for the Torah cannot be realized without 

* In his article ‘Cosmogony’ (Encyel. Brit.). 


the creation of man. From the same treatise 
(c. 9) we learn that a curious inference was drawn 
from the words, ‘God saw all that he had made, 
and behold it was very good’ (Gn 1°), viz. that 
God had previously created worlds, and they did 
not please Him, so He destroyed them. According 
to Shemoth Rabba, ec. 30, these reverted to the 
primal Téhu Wabohu until the present world was 
created. Moreover, there are undoubted traces in 
the Talmud of the influence of the old Bab. tradi- 
tions. For later Jewish writers held that primal 
matter exercised certain powers of resistance until 
God’s creative energy coerced them by the limita- 
tions itimposed. They believed in the existence of 
primeval monstrous animal forms, and in a female 
Leviathan (ef. 7idmat), whowasslaughtered in order 
to prevent the increase of the monstrous brood. 

The doctrine respecting the Heavens and the 
Earth, taught in later Judaism, also possesses its 
points of contact with ancient Babylonian tradition 
though founded upon biblical record. To one of 
these we shall refer presently. Meanwhile it may 
be observed that while Scripture regards the 
universe as one, having the earth as its centre, 
later Judaism did not adhere to this unity. We 
read of the upper world and the under world, of 
God’s world and man’s world. In the Targ. 
Jerusal. 1, Gn 1839 Abraham calls J” ‘Lord of all 
worlds.’ Aboda Zara 3° reckons 18,000 worlds. 

But the most remarkable cosmic doctrine is that 
of the Seven Heavens. Jewish Rabbis were not 
quite agreed as to this number. According to 
Rabbi Jehuda there were only two, but according 
to the comnion doctrine there were seven. R. H. 
Charles has recently contributed two exceedingly 
instructive papers on this subject to the Hapos. 
Times (Nov. and Dec. 1895), in which he draws 
special attention to the Bab. conception of the 
sevenfold division of the Lower World. (On this 
point interesting information may be obtained 
from Jensen’s Cosmologie der Bab. p. 2382 ff.) 
Readers of the Babylonian mythic romance (in the 
Gilgamish [Izdubar] series), called the ‘ Descent of 
Ishtar to Hades,’ will remember that she was 
obliged to pass through seven gateways in order 
to reach the interior of the infernal city. Though 
the inscriptions do not expressly state that the 
heavens were so divided, it is legitimate to surmise 
either that the Babylonians themselves conceived 
of a similar division of the heavens, or that tliis 
correlative became subsequently developed. The 
former is more probable, for not only do we find 
the doctrine of the Seven Heavens among the Jews, 
but also among the Parsees. We find the same 
conception in the recently discovered Slavonic 
Enoch (translated by Morfill), and also in other 
apocalyptic literature, as the ‘Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs.’ This later cosmic conception, 
which grew up in connexion with the doctrine of 
God’s absolute transcendence, is of Some importance 
in its bearing upon such passages as 2 Co 1223, He 
410.14. Jn reference to the difficult passage Eph 612, 
Charles most usefully cites from Slavonic Enoch 
294-5, (Further information respecting the Jewish 
doctrine may be found in Weber, System der 
Altsynaq. Palast. Theol. p. 197 ff.) 

VI. We have now concluded our task of expound- 
ing the biblical conceptions respecting cosmogony 
and the cosmos. It is manifestly beyond the true 
scope of this article to deal with the cosmogonies 
of Egypt, Persia, and India, though these also 
exhibit interesting parallels with the Scripture 
narrative. Undoubtedly there were points of 
historic contact, and these of no little importance, 
between Egypt and ancient Israel, but the course 
of recent investigation has not strengthened the 
impression that Egypt exercised any deep or 


‘lasting influence on Hebrew cosmogony. It is to 
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Babylonia, the land of the highest and most 
ancient Sem. culture, we must look for the most 
fruitful clues to ancient Heb. thought and life.— 
Nor is it necessary to refer to Persian cosmogonies, 
for Pers. influence entered into the sphere of 
Jewish life too late to affect the cosmogonic con- 
ceptions of Genesis. It may here be remarked that 
no chaos exists in the Persian cosmogony as it 15 
presented in the Bundehesh. A separation is made 
between the creation of the present world and of 
the other world. Moreover, in the former we 
find a distinct creation by the Good and by the 
Evil deity. But these conceptions have a com- 
aratively late origin. Respecting the creation 
egends of Egypt, Persia, and India, the reader is 
referred to Diillmann’s introductory remarks to 
Genesis, ch. i. in his great Sate eat f (6th ed. 
pp. 5-10), and also to Otto Zickler’s article ‘ Sch6p- 
fung’ in Herzog and Plitt, 1.13, where a compre- 
hensive survey 1s given of these cosmogonies as 
well as those of savage races. 

Nor have we thought it necessary to describe 
the various apologetic schemes whereby the state- 
ments that are contained in Genesis are brought 
into supposed harmony with the ascertained results 
of modern science. A history of these successive 
attempts, with a succinct classification of them, 
will be found in the article by Zockler to which 
reference has been made. This eminent evangelical 
scholar and divine concludes lis examination of 
these varied theories with the significant and just 
remarks: ‘The Mosaic account postulates a 
graduated advance of organic life from plants to 
animals, and among the latter, from water animals 
to creeping things and birds, and after that to land 
animals in the proper sense. But geology regards 
animals and plants as coming into existence 
together from the first. These considerations 
plainly reveal that the first chapter of Genesis is 
not intended to teach us the elements of geology, 
but to reveal to us the fundamental ideas of all 
theology, those ideas being religious in their 
essence. It is out of place, therefore, to insist on 
carrying out the parallel between the Bible and 
geology into every detail. We can only hope to 
exhibit a concordance of both in their large 
bearings and main outlines.’ A very useful article 
on the same subject, written in a deeply reverent 
spirit, will be found in the Lzpositor, Jan. 
1886, by Driver (‘The Cosmogony of Genesis’), in 
which the results of geological research are care- 
fully examined and compared with the statements 
of Scripture. 

Probably, the most fatal objection, however, is 
the creation of the heavenly bodies on the fourth 
day. ‘The language here clearly shows that in the 
mind of the writer they had not previously existed. 
It is obvious, therefore, that day and night were not 
regarded as standing in any causal connexion with 
the sun. In fact, the sun is no more regarded as 
causal than the moon. ‘The sun rules or regulatcs 
the day, and the moon regu/atcs the night. 

Much as we value the remarkable harmonies 
that nevertheless exist between science and Scrip- 
ture, there is clear proof that biblical apologetic 
is proceeding on false lines when it seels to con- 
strain the biblical narrative into harmony with the 
results of modern seience. The preceding expo- 
sition shows that that narrative emerged from a 
divinely guided history and a divinely moulded 
process of thought not isolated from the currents 
of the world of human life around it, but charged 
with a great mission to garner out of all the efforts 
of humanity to spell out the awful enigma of the 
universe, that which was most vital and precious 
for the good of man, to purify it from all mytho- 
logic taint and inform it with 
monotheistic conceptions of Judaism. The supreme 


the spiritual | 


value of our biblical cosmogony lies in the fact that 
it furnishes us with the only key that can solve the 
dark riddle of life. It sets God above the great com- 
plex world-process, and yet closely linked with it, 
as a personal intelligence and will that rules victori- 
ouslyand without arival. Andasthesupreme object 
of His creative energy, it sets man, fashioned in His 
divine likeness, to be the ruler of created things. 
All else is secondary, and it is for scientific investi- 
gation to determine the exact details of those 
interniediate steps in the stupendous ascent 
whereby God’s work advanced along the vistas of 
past time to the dawn of human existence. But 
without that clear and sublime attestation at the 
threshold of the inspired record of the personal 
source from which all has flowed, and of the unique 
worth and dignity of man, and his near kinship 
with that source, surely human life would have 
been far darker and more hopeless, and its deepest 
problems would have remained unsolved. Upon this 
basis, laid broad and clear in Genesis, the revela- 
tion of the New Covenant of Redemption in Christ 
Jesus rests. For the mediatorial work of Christ 
rests on the I'atherhood of the Creator of all things, 
and on the supreme worth of man, whom Jesus 
came to save. OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 


COTE.—2 Ch 32% ‘stalls for all manner of beasts, 
and cotes (1611 ‘coats’) for flocks’ (RV ‘ flocks in 
folds’). Cf. Milton, Comus, 344— 

Might we but hear 

The folded flocks, penned in their wattled cotes’ ; 
which Matthew Arnold borrowed in The Scholar 
Gipsy— 

‘Go, shepherd, and untie the wattled cotes.’ 

The word was orig. used of any small house, like 
the mod. use of cot (which was the same word in 
Old Eng. in the neuter, cote being fem.) and 
cottage (which was perhaps a cote and its append- 
ages—Murray). Thus Langland, Piers Pl. viii. 16— 

‘ Bothe prynces paleyses and pore mennes cotes.’ 


No doubt the sheep often shared the shepherd’s 
‘cote,’ as in the Shep. Calender, Dec. 77, 78— 
‘And learned of lighter timber cotes to frame, 
Such as might save my sheep and me fro shame.’ 
In course of time the word was restricted to a 
slight building for sheltering small animals in, esp. 
sheep. ‘Sheepcote’ occurs 18 24°, 28 78, 1 Ch 177, 
Cottage is used in the sense of hut in Is 18 (RV 
‘booth ’) 24 (RV ‘hut’), Zeph 2° (RVm ‘ caves’), 
Sir 29°? ‘a mean cottage’ (RV ‘a shelter of logs’), 
much as cote above. J. HASTINGS. 


COTTON (0575 karpas).—The word harpas (Est 16) 
is rendered by AV, as also by RV, green, but 
in the marg. of the latter, cotton. It is eur 
either cotton or linen stuff. JKarpas is a loan-word. 
Sansk. karpdsa, ‘cotton’; Persian harpas, ‘fine 
linen’ (Richardson’s Lcx.); hence also κάρπασος and 
carbasus. Passages have been quoted from Arrian 
and others to prove that it grew and was used for 
clothing in India. G. BE. Post. 


COUCH.—See BED. As a verb, ‘couch,’ which 
means ‘to stoop,’ ‘to lie down’ (or transitively ‘to 
lay down’), and is now used only of beasts, and 
esp. in the sense of lurking to spring, was formerly 
used also of persons and things. Thus Shaks, 
Merry Wives, V. ii. 1: ‘Come, come, we'll couch 7 
the castle-ditch till we see the light of our fairies.’ 
So Dt 33 ‘the deep that concheth bencath,’ where 
it is possible, however, as Driver suggests, that 
the subterrancan deep is pictured as a gigantic 
monster (cf. p. 505f. above). J. HASTINGS, 


COULTER.—‘ The iron blade fixed in front of 
the share in a plough; it makes a vertical cut in 
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the soil, which is then sliced horizontally by the 
share.’ The Eng. word occurs 18 13° 2! as tr® of 
Heb. ’éth (nx), which is tr? ‘plowshare,’ Is 24= 
Mic 4%, J] 3! [all, but Klost. adds 2 K 6° brainy, 
taking nx thus for the instrument (=the axe of 
iron), not as the sign of the accusative]. See AGRI- 
CULTURE. J. HASTINGS. 


COUNCIL, COUNSEL.—These words are distinct 
in origin, council from conciliwm (con-calere, to call 
together) ‘an assembly’; counsel from consilium 
(con-sulere, to consult) ‘consultation,’ ‘ advice.’ 
And they are now kept distinct in spelling and in 
meaning, their meaning nearly corresponding with 
the Lat. words from which they come. But from 
the earliest times they were completely confused 
in the Eng. lang.; and although etforts were made 
from the beg. of the 16th cent. to separate them, it 
took two centuries to effect the separation. In 
AV of 1611 counsel is once (28 17%) spelt ‘ counsel,’ 
elsewhere always ‘counsell’ (with a cap., Counsell, 
in Is 112. The plu. is always ‘ counsels,’ except 
Pr 22 ‘counsailes.’ But council appears in a 
great variety of forms: Council, Councill, Councels, 
counecell, Councell, counsel, counsell, Counsell. 
Subsequent edd. varied these indefinitely, but for 
the last century or thereby the spelling has been 
uniformly ‘ council.’ 


Council is the tra of—1. ΠΩ. righmah, Ps 6827 only, (RVm 
‘company’; see notesin Perowne and Delitzsch; Wellh. says 
the word is prob. corrupt, and certainly unintelligible). 2. συμ- 
Bovasov, Mt 1214, Ac 2512, In Mt 1214 RV gives (with AVm) ‘ took 
counsel’ (for AV ‘held a council’), which is the tr. of σ. where it 
occurs elsewhere in the Gospels (Mt 2215 271.7 2812, Mk 36 15], 
‘held a consultation,’ AV, RV). But in Ac 2512 both AV and RV 
render ‘council.’ The Lat. consilium (of which συμβούλιον is a 
tr) had this twofold meaning of ‘deliberation’ (mod. ‘ counsel’), 
and ‘a deliberating body’ (still retained in law as ‘counsel 
for the defence’) 8. Elsewhere συνέδριον, for which see 
SANHEDRIN, 

Counsel.—In OT mostly myy ‘ézah, ‘advice,’ then (as in 
Ps 11) ‘resolution, bent of will, character,’—Del.; and 71D, a most 
interesting word, whose primary meaning is that of ‘con- 
jidential communion’; whereupon the two meanings already 
seen in συμβούλιον emerge, viz. (1) those who are in confidential 
communication, council; and (2) the communication itself, 
counsel. The most freq. tro in EV is ‘secret,’ as Ps 2514 ‘the 
secret of the Lorp is with them that fear him.” Where AV has 
‘counsel’ RV retains, except Jer 2318.22, RV ‘council.’ In NT 
either βουλή (which, though it is the usual tr= of ‘ézah in LXX, 
rarely in NT means advice, almost always will, purpose, as Ac 
223 ‘the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God’) or 
συμβούλιον as above. 


Counsellor.—This is the only spelling in mod. 
edd. of AV. It does not, however, oceur in AV of 
1611, though ‘counsellours’ is found thrice, Ezr 829, 
Pr 12% 15%; there the spelling is always ‘ coun- 
seller’ (or ‘Counseller,’ Is 1% 9%, Dn 67, 1 Es 822). 
The Oxf. and Camb. Parallel] Bibles restore ‘ coun- 
seller’ everywhere except Mk 15%, Lk 23° (both 
βουλευτής, used of Joseph of Arimathza as a 
member of the Sanhedrin, RV ‘councillor’) and 
Ro 1153 (σύμβουλος, the LXX word in Is 40, of 
which this is a quotation). J. HASTINGS. 


COUNTENANCE.—As a subst. frequent, always 
=face. Asa vb. only Ex 23° ‘Neither shalt thou 
c. a poor man in his cause,’ RV ‘favour,’ older 
versions ‘esteem.’ Cf. Brinsley (1612), ‘that the 
painfull and obedient be... countenanced, in- 
couraged, and preferred’; and Shaks. 2 Henry IV. 
v. i. 41, ‘I beseech you, sir, to countenance 
William Visor of Wincot against Clement Perkes 
of the hill.’ 

The Heb. vb. is hddhar, ‘honour,’ which is used in a bad 
sense again in Ly 1915b ‘nor honour the person of the mighty.’ 
Knobel would make Ex 23% correspond with Lv 1915b by reading 
Pa ‘reat,’ for on ‘and a poor man.’ But the versions do not 
support any change (LXX reads χαὶ πένητα), and the statement 
is parallel to Lv 1915 ‘thou shalt not respect the person of the 


poor.’ As the Bishops’ Bible explains, ‘Trueth of the matter, 
and not respect of any person is to be esteemed in judgement.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 


COUNTERFEIT.—Only in Apocr. 1. As adj. 
Wis 15° ‘[the potter] endeavoureth to do like the 
workers in brass, and counteth it his glory to make 
c. things’; Gr. κίβδηλα, things made in imitation 
of other more valuable things, hence spurious, the 
mod. meaning of the word. This reference is to 
earthenware figures made and glazed so as to 
resemble the precious metals.* 2. As subst. Wis 
216 “We are esteemed of him as counterfeits’ (eds 
κίβδηλον ; Vulg. tamquam nugaces, the only occur- 
rence of nugaxz in Vulg.); 14 ‘they took the c. of 
his visage from far’ (τὴν πόῤῥωθεν ὄψιν ἀνατυπωσά- 
μενοι, RV ‘imagining the likeness from afar’). 
Here c. is used in the obsol. sense of a representa- 
tion of any person or thing by painting, sculpture, 
etc., a likeness, image. Cf. Shaks. Merch. of 
Venice, 111. 11. 115— 

‘What find I here? 


Fair Portia’s counterfeit ;’ 


and Holland (1606), Sucton. 39, ‘An olde little 
counterfeit in brasse representing him being a 
child.’ 3. As vd. Sir 3877 ‘They that cut and grave 
seals... give themselves to c. imagery’ (ὁμοιῶσαι 
ζωγραφίαν, RV ‘to preserve likeness in his por- 
traiture’). Cf. Tindale’s Address to the Reader 
(NT 1525), ‘I had no man, to counterfet, nether 
was AOR with englysshe of eny that had inter- 
preted the same.’ J. HASTINGS. 


COUNTERYAIL.—Est 74 ‘the enemy could not 
c. the king’s damage’ (RV ‘the adversary could 
not have compensated for the king’s damage’) ; 
and. Sir 6 ‘ Nothing doth c. a faithful friend’ (RV 
‘there is nothing that can be taken in exchange 
for a faithful friend’). In Est 74 the meaning is 
‘make an equivalent return for’ (Geneva ‘recom- 
pense’), as Stubbes (1583), Anat. A bus. 63, ‘ though 
I be unable with any benefit to countervail your 
great pains.’ In Sir 6c. has the older meaning of 
‘equal in value’; cf. More, Utopia (Robinson’s tr. 
1551), ‘ All the goodes in the worlde are not liable 
to countervayle man’s life.’ J. HASTINGS. 


COUNTRYMAN.—1. Of the same nation, 2 Co 
1136 ‘in perils by mine own countrymen’ (ἐκ γένους, 
Wyclit ‘of kyn,’ other VSS ‘mine own nation’). 
2. Of the same érzbe, 1 Th 2 ‘ye also have suffered 
like things of your own countrymen’ (τῶν ἰδίων 
συμφυλετῶν, the Jewish inhabitants of Macedonia). 
The word is only here in eccles. writers; Wvyelif, 
‘lynagis’ (=‘lineage,’ Rheims), Tindale ‘kins- 
men’; Geneva and Bishops’ as AV). 3. Of the 
same city, 2 Es 107 (ctves, AV, RV ‘neighbours,’ 
RVm ‘townsmen’). J. HASTINGS. 


COUPLE is now used only of two persons or 
things having some aflinity, or wont to be con- 
sidered in pairs. But in older Eng. the usage was 
free, as Steele, Spect. No. 8, ‘I shall here com- 
mnunicate to the world a couple of letters.’ So in 
AV, 28 13° ‘make mea 6. of cakes.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

COURAGE ranks as one of the four cardinal 
virtues (Wis 8") ace. to the classification derived 
from Gr. philosophers. In the early days of Israel’s 
battles, courage in its simplest sense was naturally 
rated very highly. Much stress is laid on it in Dt 
31 and Jos 1; neither of these passages, however, 

* “Many [counterfeit gems], in the form of beads, have heen 
met with in different parts of Egypt, particularly at Thebes ; 
and so far did the Egyptians carry this spirit of imitation, that 
even small figures, scarabwi, and objects made of ordinary 
porcelain, were counterfeited, being composed of still cheaper 
materials. A figure which was entirely of earthenware, with a 
glazed exterior, underwent a somewhat more complicated 
process than when cut out of stone and simply covered with a 
vitrified coating ; this last could therefore he sold at a low 
price ; it offered all the brilliancy of the former, and its weight 
alone betrayed its inferiority.’—Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, 
ii. 148. 
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belongs to the earlier parts of the Pentateuch. The 
courageous feats of Jonathan and David and 
others are related with admiration (6.6. 1S 14. 17). 
We hear much of ‘men of valour’ (Jg, 8, etc., and 
esp. Ch). The faint-hearted are not to be allowed 
to serve in battle (Jg 7°, Dt 208, 1 Mac 3°). Be- 
tween the earlier kings and the Maccabees we 
hear little or nothing of courage in war. The 
courage of endurance shown by martyrs is a leading 
wee in Dn, Mac, and parts of ND, esp. He 11, 
1 P and Rev. 

The secondary forms of the virtue also have 
their place in the Bible. Man is not to fear un- 
pone sry nor the blame of his fellow-men (Is 51’, 

zr 104, Pr 29% etc.). This moral courage is esp. 
demanded of the prophets (e.g. Ezk 3°, cf. Mk 
135-13) ; they were therefore encouraged for their 
work by special revelations and calls (Ex 41-6, Jer 
18, Ezk 2°), Men must not be daunted by tribu- 
lation (Ps 2719 314); nor give way to any super- 
stitious fear of false gods (Jos 23° 7, 2 Ch 15°, Jer 
105. Again, David charges Solomon to be of good 
courage in building the temple (1 Ch 22% 2879), 
Jehoshaphat bids his judges of assize deal cour- 
ageously (2 Ch 194). The spiritual conflict with 
the hosts of evil demands courage (Eph 611"). 

The Heb. words for courage and kindred ideas(e.g. 
YX, py) Suggest firmness, strength, power of resist- 
ance. The man is to be himself, his best self, in 
spite of all that might unman him. Here the 
thought is close to that of ἀνδρεία, manliness (not 
in NT, but ἀνδρίζομαι occurs 1 Co 16, and is common 
in LXX). That which will enable a man to stand 
firm is faith, which is expressly connected with 
courage in Ps 56%, Mt 8% etc. (cf. 28 1012, Faith 
implies the consciousness of God’s sympathy, which 
is the secret of all courage that is more than natural 
spirit and the love of fighting (see Is 50’, Pr 28}, 
1 ΤΊ 318). Ina secondary degree the knowledge of 
man’s sympathy confirms courage (Ac 285, Η 612-18). 
In Rev 21° cowardice is coupled with unbelief, and 
the two head the list of deadly sins (cf. Sir 213. 1%), 
See also FEAR. W. O. BURROWS. 


COURSE (from cursum, running, race).—1. On- 
ward movement in a particular path, as of a ship, 
Ac 16" 211-7; of the stars, Jg 5% ‘the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera’; of the szn, 1 Ks 433 
‘swift is the sun in his ο.᾽ ; and fig. of the gospel, 
2 Th 3! ‘that the word of the Lord may have free 
ce.” (τρέχῃ, RV ‘may run’). 2. The path in which 
the onward movement is made, of a river, Is 441 
‘willows by the watercourses’ ; fig. of one’s manner 
of life, Jer 89 9910. and of the manner of the 
present age, Eph 2? ‘the c. (αἰών, RVm ‘ age’) of 
this world.’* 3. The space over which a race ex- 
tends, as the duration of life (or perhaps rather of 
special service), Ac 13” 20%, 2 ΤΊ 47 ‘T have finished 
myc.’ 4 The fixed order of things, Ps 82° ‘the 
foundations of the earth are out of c.’ (RV ‘are 
moved’); or regnlar succession, Ezr 3" ‘they sang 
together by c.’ (RV ‘one to another’), 1 Co 14% 
‘by c.’ (ἀνὰ μέρος, RV ‘in turn’), and especially 
the Courses of the Priests and Levites. See 
PRIESTS AND LEVITES, J. HASTINGS. 


COURT.—See TEMPLE. 


COUSIN.—This word was formerly used of any 
near kinsman or kinswoman, except those of the 
first degree. Shakespeare uses it of a nephew 
(King John, Ul. ili. 6), a niece (Twelfth Night, 1. 
111, 5), an uncle (I. v. 131), etc. Thus, As You 
Like It, τ. iii. 44— 

* Rosalind— Me, uncle? 
Duke Frederick— You, cousin.’ 
It is in this older and wider sense that c. is used 
* For Ja 36 see Mayor in Loe. 
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in Τὸ 05 515. 2 Mac 111. 5. Lk Pe C. is also 
applied by a sovereign to one whose rank is the 
same, or is courteously assumed to be the same. 
In this sense isc. in 1 Es 87 4% (‘thou shalt sit next 
me, and shalt be called my e.’), 1 Mac 1151, The 
Greek is συγγενής, Lk 19% 8, 1 Es 37 442, To 410, 1 Mac 
1131, 2 Mac 111.35, ἀνεψιός, To 77; and ἀδελφός, 712, 
The older VSS nearly always have ‘cousin’ as 
AV; it is only in RV that the change is made 
into ‘kinswoman,’ Lk 135, ‘kinsfolk,’ 158; ‘kins- 
man, lo δ᾽, 1 Mac 1151, ὃ Mac 1); and 
‘brother,’ To 712: while ‘cousin’ is retained in 
1 Es 37 413, To 72, On the relationship bet. Elisa- 
beth and Mary, who are called ‘ cousins’ in AV, see 
Plummer on Lk 1*, and art. ELISABETH. 
J. HASTINGS. 

COVENANT (nna bérith, LXX διαθήκη, in other 
Gr. versions sometimes ovvO}xn).—The Eng. word 
covenant (from Lat. convenire) means a convention, 
agreement, compact, etc., and may thus embrace 
a variety of agreements, from a treaty or league 
between two nations down to a contract between 
two persons. The Heb. term is used with the 
same latitude, though properly bérith is employed 
only of the more important class of conventions, 
at the forming of which a religious rite was per- 
formed, by which the Deity was involved as a 
party to the covenant, or as the guardian of it. 
Other uses are derived, and are either less strict 
or metaphorical. 

The term 6érith occurs well on to 300 times in 
OT, and is rendered ‘covenant’ in AV with a few 
exceptions, 6.9. ‘league,’ Jos 9°, 28 3!°4, and 
some other places; ‘confederacy,’ Ob’, cf. Gn 
14, The word is used in a variety of signifi- 
cations, appearing to mean not only covenant but 
also appointment, ordinance, law; and opinions 
differ on the question what its primary meaning 
is. Some have assumed that the word properly 
means a bilateral covenant with reciprocal obliga- 
tions or undertakings, and that then being applied 
to the conditions of the covenant, which were of 
the nature of binding ordinances, it thus came to 
have the general sense of ordinance or law. Not 
very different from this idea is the other, that, 
seeing among the Shemitic peoples no authority 
existed from which law could emanate, the only 
idea they had of a binding law was that of a 
contract or agreement on the part of those who 
were to be bound by it. Others have supposed 
that the original meaning of bérith was ordinance 
or appointment laid down by a single party, but 
that, as in all such cases a second party necessarily 
existed, the term came to have the sense of a 
reciprocal arrangement. The transition from the 
primary to the derived sense would on this last 
supposition be much less natural than it is on the 
other. The dcrivation of the word is uncertain. 
Ges. assumed a root 773 fo cut, after Arab., suppos- 
ing the term derived from the primitive rite of 
cutting victims into pieces, between which the 
contracting parties passed (Gn 1517, Jer 343% 1%), 
It is probable that the early phrase to make a 
covenant, viz. ‘to cut’ (n73) a covenant, was derived 
from this usage ; but it is more natural to suppose 
that both the idea of bérith and the term itself 
existed independently of the rites employed at its 
formation in particular instances (cf. Lat. fedus 
were, etc.) More recently it has been suggested 
that the word may be connected with the Assyr. 
birtu ‘a fetter,’ beritu a fettering, enclosing. It 
does not qnite appear, however, whether the sup- 
posed verb from which ‘fetter’ is derived meant ‘ to 
enclose’ or ‘to bind’ (Del. Assyr. IWS). At any 
rate, the word bond would approximate more 
nearly towards expressing the various usages of 
bérith than any other word, for the term is used 
not only where two parties reciprocally bind them- 
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selves, but where one party imposes a bond upon 
the other, or where a party assumes a bond upon 
himself. 

There are two classes of covenants mentioned in 
O'T—those between men and men, and those be- 
tween God and men. It may be assumed that the 
ideas associated with the latter class, the divine 
covenants, are secondary, and transferred from 
covenants among men. 

i, COVENANTS AMONG MEN.—In Gn 2676# men- 
tion is made of a covenant between Abimelech, 
Ahuzzath, and Phicol on the one side, and Isaac on 
the other. (1) The proposal came from Abimelech, 
‘Let there now be an oath (or curse, πὴ) betwixt 
us, betwixt us and thee, and let us make a 
covenant with thee’ (v.*%). (2) The contents or 
terms of the covenant were that they should 
mutually abstain from hurting one another, or 
positively do as Abimelech had done to Isaac, ‘we 
have done unto thee nothing but good, and sent 
thee away in peace’ (v.*’), (3) The covenant was 
contracted by an oath taken by both parties, ‘ they 
sware one to another’ (ν.8), Reference is made to 
a meal or feast provided by Isaac; but as this took 
place the night before the covenant was sworn, it 
formed no part of the covenant ceremonies. What 
appears to be another version of the same trans- 
action is given in Gn 21*4 in the history of 
Abraham. If the transaction there be a different 
one, the passage has probably suffered interpola- 
tion from 267 (in LXX uzzath as well as 
Phicol appears). The covenant in these passages 
was an international treaty between the two 
peoples, Israel and the Philistines. 

A similar covenant is described in the history of 
Jacob (Gn 8123). The passage is composite,and it 
is not easy to apportion the verses between the 
sources J and E. The most important part of the 
passage is ν. 18. (EK), (1) The initiative was taken 
by Laban, ‘Come, let us make a covenant, I and 
thou’ (v.“). (2) A cairn was raised by Laban (or 
by both) to be a witness, and apparently also a 
boundary landmark. (3) The terms of the covenant 
were that neither party should overstep this 
boundary for harm to the other. (4) Both parties 
bound themselves by a solemn oath, Laban taking 
to witness the God of Abraham and Nahor, and 
Jacob swearing by the Fear of his father Isaac. In 
v.°° (possibly J) an addition or a variation appears, 
having a more personal character, and referring to 
Jacob’s treatment of Laban’s daughters. Refer- 
ence is twice made to a meal (vv.** 54), but in 
neither case does the meal appear part of the 
covenant ceremonies; in the second case it was a 
sacrificial meal, of which Jacob and ‘his brethren,’ 
that is, the Hebrews, alone partook. It is obvious 
that the covenant here is again an international 
treaty between Hebrews and Aramezans, to estab- 
lish Gilead as a boundary-lne between the two 
peoples. 

These two cases may be taken as types. In Gn 
26°58 mention is made of the ‘curse’ (myx). The 
word may also mean ‘ oath,’ and was used just like 
‘oath’ as a general name for covenant (Ezk 17%) ; 
in Dt 2912.14 and Neh 1029 both words, ‘oath’ and 
‘curse,’ are used, though the expressions may 
merely be cumulative to denote one thing (Ezk 
1716), It may be supposed, however, that ‘curse’ 
was originally used in its literalsense. Very prob- 
ably, the ceremonies originally in use in conclud- 
ing covenants were in later times abridged or fell 
into disuse. If the details of the two covenants 
just referred to were supplemented from the solemn 
ceremony described in Gn 15 of passing between 
the pieces of the victim, a ceremony still in use in 
Jeremiah’s days (3418), we might suppose a covenant 
concluded with all the rites to have consisted of 
three things—(1) the agreement on the terms ; 


(2) the positive oath (724) taken by each party to 
the other (Gn 26*!) to perform thein; and (3) the 
imprecation or curse (compare ‘cursed,’ 18 14%, 
Dt 278) invoked by each party on himself in 
case of failure, this curse being, at the same time, 
syinbolically expressed by passing between the 
pieces of the slaughtered animal. * 

It is evident, first, that the essential thing in 
the covenant, distinguishing it from ordinary con- 
tracts or agreements, was the oath under the 
solemn and terrible rites in nse—a covenant is an 
intensified oath, and in later times the term ‘ oath ’ 
is usual as synonym of covenant. And, secondly, 
as the consequence of these solemnities, that the 
covenant was an inviolable and immutable deed. 
Hence a frequent epithet apphed to covenants is 
‘eternal’ (2 5 23°, Lv 248), The penalty of break- 
ing the covenant was death through the curse 
taking effect. And this explains the terrible im- 
precation of David, 2 5 3°84, The language is not 
that of mere passion, though there may be passion 
in it; it is the invocation on Joab’s head of the 
‘curse’ due to his violating the covenant, and the 
safe-conduct granted to Abner. 

Some other covenants of a similar kind are referred to in OT: 
a covenant of Israel with the natives of Canaan (Ex 2382 3412. 15, 
Dt 72, Jg 22). Such covenants would imply mutual] commerce 
and intermarriage, but are forbidden. The covenant between 
Joshua and the Gibeonites (Jos 9), the conditions of which were 
that he should spare their lives, and that they should be servants 
to Israel. Though Israel found that it had been deceived, the 
sacredness of the ‘oath’ was such that its terms, at least in the 
letter, were held binding. The story reposes on the supposition 
that Israel was putting the native population to the sword. 
A covenant between the people of Jabesh and king Nahash of 
Ammon, with similar conditions(1 $111). A covenant between 
Jonathan and David (1 S 183 208), the only one mentioned be- 
tween two persons, though 1 5. 2316ff., if it referred to the same 
thing, might put a different complexion on the covenant. A 
covenant between David and Abner (ὦ Καὶ 812), and between David 
and the elders of Israel (2 5 5%); and some others, ¢.g. that 
between Nebuchadrezzar and Zedekiah (Ezk 17), and that 
between Zedekiah and the people to set free their slaves, in 
conformity with the law, Ex 212, Dt 1512 (Jer 348#-) οὗ, 1 Καὶ 612, 
Am 19, 1 K 1519, 

In all the above cases the covenant appears two- 
sided, there being two parties incurring mutual 
obligations. The term bérith is used, however, in 
some cases where only one of the parties accepts 
an obligation, while the other suggests or imposes 
it. No doubtin these cases the party imposing the 
obligation or line of conduct is already committed 
or commits himself to the same course, as, for 
example, Jehoiada is said to have taken the 
nee with him into the covenant (2 Ch 23!). In 

os 24 Joshua is said to have ‘made a covenant 
with the people’ (v.*). The covenant is not one 
between the people and God, made by Joshua as 
mediator, but a solemn bond laid by Joshua on 
the people, or rather assumed by the people at his 
suggestion, that they would ‘serve J” their God.’ 
Joshua had already announced his own resolution 
to serve J” (ν.15), Itis added that Joshua set the 

eople a statute and an ordinance in Shechem 
(v.2°); but this appears to be something additional 
to the covenant. An instance of a similar kind 
is recorded in 2 K 114, where Jehoiada is said to 
have made a covenant with the centurions and 
chiefs of the guard. In explanation it is added 
that ‘he made them swear,’ and then showed them 
the young king. Again, in 2 K 23° we read that 
Josiah ‘stood by the pillar and made a covenant 
before the Lord, to walk after the Lord and to 
keep his commandments.’ This covenant was not 
made with the Lord, but before the Lord ; neither 
was it made with the people, although the people 
afterward also entered into the covenant (v.%). 


* Liv. i. 24, ‘tum illo die, Juppiter, populum Romanuni sic 
ferito, ut ego hunc porcum hic hodie ferlam, tantoque magis 
ferito quanto magis potes pollesque.’ The Heb. formula of 
oath, ‘God do so to me and more also,’ may be connested with 
such ceremonies. 
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The covenant was an engagement or bond assumed 
by Josiah, and differs little in idea from a vow; 
and this sense is even clearer when Hezekiah says, 
‘Itis in mine heart to make a covenant with J” 
the God of Israel’ (2 Ch 292°, cf. Ezr 10%). From 
these passages 1t appears that bérith is used, not 
only when the engagement or obligation is mutual, 
but also when it 15 imposed on one party by 
another, or when one assumes it on himself. 

11. GOD’S COVENANTS WITH MEN.—Some points 
are common to covenants in general—(1) Every 
covenant implies two parties, and that the parties 
are free moral agents, and that, whether the en- 
gagement be mutual or not, both parties acquiesce. 
(2) Every covenant is made in bonum; the relation 
formed is always friendly, and for the benefit at 
least of one of the parties. (3) A covenant creates 
a new relation between the parties, not existing 
previously. (4) A covenant creates also a jus or 
right on the side of each party against the other. 
These general points belong also to divine cove- 
nants, though the introduction of God as one of 
the parties may cause some modification. For 
example, God always initiates the covenant; and 
the evil conscience of Israel, as reflected in the 
ἢ ται restrains it from claiming the protection 
of J” asa right. It does go so far as to plead that 
it is His people (Is 64°), and for that reason it 
claims to Εἰ treated differently from the nations, 
and chastened in measure and with restraint of 
His anger (Jer 10%). But it usually finds its pleas, 
not in itself, but in God. It beseeches Him to 
remember His covenant and His grace, and to deal 
with it for His name’s sake—His name of God 
alone, already begun to be revealed to the world 
in the great acts of Israel’s redemptive history. 
If in later times Israel pleads its ‘ righteousness,’ 
and invokes God’s righteousness in its behalf, this 
is nota plea of moral righteousness, but of being in 
the right as against the world—a plea that it has 
" it the true religion, and represents the cause of 
xod. 

In Gn 15 (cf. 2216 9638) J” makes a covenant 
with Abram. The passage, though perhaps com- 
posite, is sufficiently connected, v.‘*7 having refer- 
ence to the question who should be Abram’s heir, 
and v.* to the question what the inheritance 
should be. The covenant has reference to the in- 
heritance, the important verses being %1- 17.18, 
The passage is strongly anthropomorphic, though 
what occurred may have been of the nature of a 
vision. Certain animals were slain and divided 
into their parts, the corresponding parts being 
placed opposite each other with a space between. 
At night-fall there passed between the pieces a 
smoke as of a furnace and a flaming torch. The 
smoke and flame was a symbol of the Divine Being. 
The explanation follows: ‘In that day J” made a 
covenant with Abram, saying, Unto thy seed have 
I given this land’ (cf. 1315. Now this covenant is 
a promise on the part of J”. The promise has the 
form of an oath or curse symbolized by the act of 
passing between the pieces of the victims. Among 
men this would have meant the most solemn invoca- 
tion of J” as guardian of the covenant, but here it 
is J” Himself who performs the rite—because He 
could swear by no greater, He sware by Himself. 

Two other covenants of a similar nature are 
mentioned—the covenant with David, constituting 
his seed perpetual rulers of the kingdom of God, 
and that with Levi, bestowing inalienably the 
priesthood on that family. In 287 David, be- 
cause of his purpose to build an house to the Lord, 
receives through Nathan the promise that J” will 
build him a house, ὦ. 6. establish his dynasty as 


perpetual rulersin Israel. In 28 23° this promise is | 


spoken of as ‘a covenant ordered in all things,’ ὁ.6. 
constituted with all the due and solemn rites, and 
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therefore ‘sure’ (cf. Gal 3%, He 617: 18, Τὴ 
23° it is called ‘eternal’ (cf. 716). In later writings 
this covenant is referred to as an oath (Ps 89% % 
13211), and spoken of as the ‘sure mercies of David’ 
(Is 553). But it appears to be alluded to as early as 
Is 16°, and the idea of it is what gives meaning to 
the whole Messianic passage, Is 7'-9’. The setting 
apart of the tribe of Levi for priestly functions is 
several times alluded to, Ex 32%, Dt 108 18° (cf. 
Nu 25); and elsewhere this appointment is 
called a covenant, Dt 33°, Jer 337, Mal 24%, 

These three covenants bear upon three great 
facts or institutions in OT religious history—the 
inahenable right of Israel to the possession of 
Canaan, the perpetual monarchy in the house of 
David, and the perpetual priesthood in the family 
of Levi. In the mind of one standing far down in 
the history of Israel in the midst of these estab- 
lished institutions, and conceiving of them as due 
to covenants made in the distant past by J”, one 
main conception in covenant must have appeared its 
immutability. This idea of unchangeableness be- 
longs so much to the conception of covenant that 
any established custom, such as the exhibition of 
the shewbread, is called ‘an everlasting covenant’ 
(Lv 24°). Similarly, the observance of the Sabbath 
is so called (Ex 5110: 17), and Jer 33” applies the term 
covenant to the laws of nature, speaking of Js 
covenant with the day and with the night; and 
the covenants with David and Levi have the same 
security as this law of nature. But the conception 
of J” imphed in the idea of such covenants is re- 
markable. J” is conceived of as a free moral 
Being, having power to dispose of the world to 
whom He will (Gn 15), and to select among men 
whom He wills for His ends (287), standing 
above men and the world, but entering graciously 
into their history, and initiating consciously great 
movements that are to govern all the future. 

Some modern writers on OT religion contend that 
these conceptions regarding J” implied in the notion 
of covenant cannot have existed so early as the dates 
assigned to these various covenants. They argue 
that such covenants as those with Abram, David, 
and Levi, not to mention the Sinaitic covenant, the 
basis of which is the Moral Law, are antedated, they 
all presuppose an established and permanent con- 
dition of things, and are merely a religious view 
taken of existing conditions. The covenant of J” 
with Abram to give his seed the land of Canaan is 
just the fact that Israel was now firmly in posses- 
sion of Canaan brought under the religious idea 
that all Israel’s blessings were due to their God. 
And the covenant with David is merely a religious 
view of the fact that his dynasty, unlike those in 
the northern kingdom, was established and secure. 
J” is the author of all Israel’s blessings, He is self- 
conscious, and foresees the end from the beginning, 
and therefore that which is seen to be established 
has been a determination of His from of old, and 
His determinations He communicates graciously 
to those who are the subjects of them (Am 3’). 
But this mode of thinking regarding J”, and this 
mode of interpreting institutions and facts that 
have historically arisen, are modes of thinking not 
quite carly in Israel’s religious history. The re- 
lation of J” to Israel must originally have been 
similar to that of the gods of the heathen to their 
particular peoples ; the relation existed, but it was 
never formed; it was natural, and not the result of 
a conscious act or a historical transaction. Even 
admitting that from the earliest times some ethical 
elements entered into the conception of J”, the 
idea of a covenant with Israel implying, as it did, 
a conception of a Divine Being entirely free and 
unconnected with Israel, and entering into volun- 
tary relation with that people, could not have 
arisen before the conception of J” was completely 
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cthicized and He was recognized as God over all. 
And such views of J”, it is contended, are to be ob- 
served first among the canonical prophets, or at 
earliest in the sub-prophetic age, the times of 
Elijah and Elisha.—It is enough to state the 
question here (its discussion falls under other 
rubrics, DECALOGUE, GOD, ISRAEL), though a 
reference to 1t was necessary in order to indicate 
what place the idea of covenant holds in the 
history of OT religion. The question of the 
covenant runs up into what is the main question 
of OT religious history, viz., To what date is the 
conception of J” as an absolutely ethical Being to 
be assigned ? 

111, HISTORY OF THE DIVINE COVENANTS.—1l. 
The passage Ex 19-34 (apart from 25!-31)", assigned 
to P), giving an account of the transactions at 
Sinai, is extremely, almost hopelessly, compli- 
cated (see Exopus). In Ex 34 (assigned to J) 
mention is made of a covenant which appears to be 
constituted on the basis of certain laws, partly 
moral and partly ritual, and differing considerably 
from the ordinary Decalogue of Ex 20. Several 
scholars detect under this passage (Ex 341), now 
considerably retouched, the Decalogue as given by 
J (v.78), The main parts of Ex 19ff. are usually 
assigned to E. As the passage now stands, no 
covenant is connected with the simple Decalogue 
of Ex 20, but Dt (518: 098.) affirms that the cove- 
nant at Horeb was made on the basis of the Deca- 
logue written on the tables of stone (413 533. It 
also appears to say that no laws were promulgated 
at Horeb beyond the Decalogue (522); Moses re- 
ceived ‘judgments’ at Horeb (4!-™ 5°61), which 
he promulgated first in the plains of Moab (4 9 
51: 381 101, In Ex 24 mention is made of a covenant 
and a Book of the Covenant. This covenant seems 
made (or renewed) when Moses received the second 
tables of stone. The Book of the Covenant appears 
to be Ex 20-23, but the testimony of Dt makes it 
probable that Ex 21 ff. did not origmally stand in 
connexion with the events at Horeb, but with 
those in the plains of Moab. When Moses told 
the people the words of J” they answered with one 
voice, ‘all the words which J” hath spoken will we 
do’; and the covenant thus formed was followed 
by a sacrifice and a ceremony with the blood, half 
of which was sprinkled on the altar and the other 
half on the people. This rite has been supposed 
to be an instance of the ancient way of making a 
covenant by both parties having communion in the 
same blood (W. R. Smith, WS 461). This may 
be; but in the main the sacrifice, being an offering 
to J”, was piacular, atoning for and consecrating 
the people on their entering upon their new rela- 
tion to J” (He 9#-).* The words, ‘I am J” thy 
God’ (Ex 205), form no part of the Decalogue, they 
rather express the one side of the covenant, the 
Decalogue proper expressing the other side. In 
brief, the covenant is, “1 am J” thy God, and thou 
art my people,’ and the Decalogue (Ex 203-17) is the 
expression or the analysis of what this means. 

2. The prophets.—The idea of the divine cove- 
nant appears very little in the prophets down to 
Jer and Ezk, two prophets directly under the influ- 
ence of Dt. The notion of covenant in general is 
not unfamiliar to them (Am 19, Hos 238 Ig 2815-18 
33°), but a covenant of God with men is not re- 
ferred to except Hos 6’ 81, The former of these 
passages is obscure, and the second is considered 
by some an interpolation, though mainly just be- 
cause it does refer to the divine covenant.+ It can 


*It is doubtful if Ps 505 refers to this covenant; the ptcp. 
may have a present sense those that make a covenant, ref. being 
to the sacrificial worship, which is a continuous making or main- 
taining of the covenant with J”. Cf. § iii. (4) end. 

+ For ‘forsaken thy covenant,’ 1 K 1910 LXX reads forsaken 


thee, and in v.14‘ thy covenant and’ seems a duplicate of thee in | ) : 
' chosen,’ so Vulg. and virtually Targ.; Aq. ἀντηλλάξω, ex 


previous clause, and is wanting in A. 
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hardly be because the idea of a divine covenant 
was as yet little current that the early prophets 
avoid the use of the term, for later prophets (Zeph, 
Nah, Hab, Hag, Jon, Jl, Zee 1-8) also fail to use 
it ; the reason must rather be that their thoughts 
moved on different lines. The prophets have to do 
with an existing people, and their main concep- 
tions are—(1) that there is a relation between J” 
and Israel; He is their God and they are His 
people. (2) This relation of J” and the people was 
formed by His act of redeeming them from Egypt: 
‘Tam J” thy God from the land of Egypt’ (Hos 12%). 
This was the day of Israel’s ‘ birth’ (Hos 2? 111 12° 
134), the time when J” ‘ knew’ her (Am 3°), (3) In 
this as in all His other acts towards Israel the 
motive of J” was His goodness (Am 2%:), His ‘love’ 
(Hos 111, ef. Is 13 518, (4) The nature of this re- 
lation between J” and the people is perfectly well 
understood. It is given in the conception of J”, and 
is purely ethical. What is required of the people 
is to seek ‘good’—civil and moral righteousness 
and the service of J” alone. In demanding this from 
the people the prophets do not found on a book or 
on laws, they speak off their own minds. To 
themselves their principles are axiomatic, and wher- 
ever these principles were learned they coincide 
with the Moral Law (Hos 413). Thus the prophets 
dealing with an existing people have no occasion 
to go further back than the Exodus, when the 
people came into existence. It is doubtful if Isaiah 
goes further up than David and Zion. The ‘jud- 
ges, as at the first’ (1°), are supreme rulers hke 
David ; ‘the Lord hath founded Zion’ (14°); ‘He 
dwelleth in Mount Zion’ (8:8). J”, who is universal 
Sovereign, has founded His kingdom of righteous- 
ness in Israel (28*-), If Isaiah has any covenant in 
his mind it is the Davidic, on which his Messianic 

rophecies repose (71-97 11). Thusthe prophetic idea 
differs from the idea of a covenantas real differs from 
formal; the assurance of redemption reposes, not on 
the divine promise, but on the divine nature, on God 
Himself as men have historically found Him in 
His acts of redemption already done, and as He is 
known in the heart of man. (5) And the nature 
of God, as it explains the present, guarantees the 
future. However Hosea came by his ideas, whether 
in the course of his domestic trials he discovered 
in his own heart a love which could not let its 
object go, however degraded she might become, 
and rose by inspiration to the intuition that such 
was God’s love,—however this be, he has the idea 
of a love which is stronger than custom or law, or 
even than moral repugnance, a love which nothing 
can overcome, And this is God’s love to Israel. 
The relation between J” and Israel, of God and 
people, is indissoluble, because J” has loved (Hos 
2-73): 

3. Deuteronomy.—Dt knows of three covenants 
—that with the fathers, that at Horeb, and that in 
the plains of Moab. The covenant with the 
fathers (4%! 713), specifically Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob (18 61°), was a promise to increase their seed 
(1338) and give them the land of Canaan (61%). The 
covenant is called an ‘ oath’ (78), and is often said 
to have been sworn. The covenant at Horeb was 
based on the Decalogue (413 57% 9%, ef. 4%), In 
addition to these Dt mentions a covenant in the 
plains of Moab, which is expressly distinguished 
from the covenant at Horeb (29! [Heb. 2859], cf. 
299. 12. 14. 21 9617-19), The contents of this covenant 
are formed by Dt itself (ὦ.6. ch. 12-26, 28), which is 
called the Book of the Covenant (2 K 237-71, ef. Jer 
112-19), Dt isin the main an expansion of Ex 21 ff., 
the place of which it is meant to take. The terms 
of this covenant are given in 2617-18 ‘Thou hast 


| avouched * J” this day that he shall be thy God, 


*The word, occurring only here, is very obscure; LXX 
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and that thou wilt walk in his ways, and keep his 
statutes and commandments and judgments, and 
hearken unto his voice. And J” has this day 
avouched thee that thou shalt be his particular 
people .. . and that he will make thee high above 
all nations ... and that thou shalt be an holy 
people unto J” thy God.’ It is obvious that the 
essential thing in the people’s undertaking is that 
J” shall be their God, and the essential part of His 
undertaking is that they shall be His peculiar 
people (cf. Ex 195); all else is but the exposition 
or analysis of what these terms rel Like the 
prophets, Dt greatly insists on the duties of the 
people, though with surprising inwardness it sums 
up all duties in love to J” their God (6° 10). Like 
the prophets also, it fills up the formal outline of 
the divine covenant (Gn 15) with contents from the 
nature of God: J” ‘loved thy fathers’ (457), and 
this love continues to their descendants (78). The 
‘covenant and the grace’ (1pm) are coupled ; the 
covenant was an expression of grace (713. Dt also 
lays great emphasis on the uniformity of the divine 
mind and the continuity of His operations. It was 
because He loved the fathers that He ‘ chose’ their 
seed, the people Israel ; this ‘choice’ meaning, not 
election beforehand, but the concrete act of separ- 
ating Israel to Himself from among the nations at 
the Exodus (457 77 10%). J” ‘keepeth covenant,’ 
though this again is explained from His nature 
—‘He is the faithful God’ (7933. ΑἹ] Israel’s 
blessings, its deliverance from Egypt, entrance to 
Canaan, and prosperity there, are but the first 
covenant (Gn 15) unfolding itself—‘ to uphold His 
covenant which he sware unto thy fathers’ (818 9° 
10%), And this first covenant, as it has operated 
in the past and operates now, will continue opera- 
tive in the future: Israel may be scattered among 
the nations, but J” will not forget His covenant, 
for He is merciful (4%). The term dérith is used in 
Dt for the terms or contents of the covenant, e.g. 
the Decalogue or any of its laws (4% 17% 8); so Dt 
speaks of the ‘ tables of the covenant,’ ‘ the ark of 
the covenant,’ cf. 1 Καὶ 8% ‘the ark wherein is the 
covenant of the Lord.’—The prophets Jer. and Ezk. 
follow Dt in their use of the term covenant, though 
they draw no distinction between the covenant at 
Horeb and that in the plains of Moab (Jer 11% #5 
312? 72% 23. zk 16%), It is curious that in his 
prophecies anterior to the promulgation of Dt (ch. 
1-6) Jer., like other prophets, does not make use 
of the covenant idea (ef., however, 3%). Sce § iv. 
4. The Priests’ Code.—P is a historical account 
of the rise and completion of Israel’s sacra, its 
religious institutions and rites. When it was 
written, these sacred institutions had run through 
their full development, and could be described in 
their historical succession, 6.4. the law in regard 
to blood (Gn 9), the law of cireumeision (Gn 17), 
the tabernacle as the dwelling-place of God among 
His people (Ex 25 ff), and the like. In this history 
P records two covenants—-that with Noah (Gn 9) 
and that with Abraham (Gn 17). The former was 
a covenant with man and all creation, consisting 
of a promise or oath (Is 54°) on God’s side that He 
would no more destroy the world with a flood, and 
laying on men the obligation of abstaining from 
human bloodshed and the eating of blood. It is 
very much a question of words whether this 
covenant was two-sided. Of course being made 
with mankind and al! ereation, 1t was an absolute 


changed, connecting perhaps with ἢ (Jer 214), As v.17 plainly 
states what the people undertake, and v.15 what J” undertakes, 
the rendering, ‘thou hast caused J” to say,’ could only mean 
that the people by their words or demeanour had caused J” to 
understand and repeat their pledges in regard to Him, while He 
had caused or enabled them to repeat His pledges to them—a 
strangely roundabout form of thought. 
in some cases obscure. See AVOUCH. 
VOL. I.—33 
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promise on God’s part in regard to the human race 
and the world; but in regard to individuals the 
penalty of violating it was death (9° 6), and in 
later law even a beast that shed human blood was 
to be slain (Ex 2175). This covenant was a law for 
mankind (Is 24°), and in later times abstinence 
from blood was imposed on proselytes, and even 
on Gentiles in the early Church (Ac 15%). The 
covenant of Noah is not referred to in JE, but 
{s 54° is proof that knowledge of it was current 
before the date usually assigned to P. It is 
ossible that it was the increasing intercourse 
set ween Israel and the heathen, and the fact that 
many of the latter were accepting the religion of 
Israel, which induced the author of P to preservea 
record of this covenant. The Abrahamic covenant 
(Gn 17) was made with Abraham and his seed. It 
consisted of a promise of God, called also an oath 
(Ex 68), to multiply Abraham, to give Canaan to 
him and his seed, and to be their God (Gn 17* 7: 8) ; 
and it imposed on him and his seed the obligation 
of circumcision (v.”). Cireumceision is called the 
sign of the covenant but also the covenant itself 
(v.20 1-13), Just as the Sabbath is both the covenant 
and the sign of it (Ex 3116.1 As in Noah’s 
covenant, the promise to Abraham and his seed 
regarded as a people was absolute (v.”), but in 
regard to individuals the penalty of neglecting 
cireumcision was death (v.). The OT idea is 
hardly that Abraham represented his seed ; his 
seed are conceived as existing—as they were when 
the author wrote (cf. Dt 29). The Decalogue 
does not now stand in P, neither does it speak of 
any covenaut at Sinai, except in the general 
reference Lv 26" ‘the covenant of their ancestors,’ 
atthe Exodus; the only part of the Decalogue spoken 
of as a covenant is the Sabbath (Ex 31'*).* The 
‘ark of the covenant’ becomes ‘the ark of the 
testimony’ (niy) P gives an account of the his- 
torical revelation of the divine names, Elohim, EI- 
Shaddai, and J”. The covenant with Noah was 
made by Elohim, that with Abraham by EI- 
Shaddai, and a covenant made by J” might have 
been expected. It is wanting; the covenant in 
Ex 6*8 is the Abrahamic. Thus in P, (1) the only 
covenant with Israel is the Abrahainic ; all Israel’s 
subsequent history, their multipheation in Egypt 
and their entrance into Canaan, is but the fulfil- 
ment of this covenant (Ex 274 6* 5, ef. Ps 105% 74), 
In P, as everywhere else, the essence of the cove- 
nant is, ‘I will be their God’ (Gn 1778), or more 
fully, ‘I will take you to me for people, and I 
will be to you God’ (ix 6’). In the idea of P 
this promise was realized by God dwelling among 
the people on the one hand, and accepting their 
offerings on the other. Hence the need of the 
tabernacle, God’s dwelling-place, offerings, and 
ministrants. These are all divine institutions, 
creations and gifts of God, the fulhlment in detail 
of the covenant to be their God. And (2) the 
covenant is everlasting (Gn 17"); it continues valid 
in the Exile and at all times, and it will yet prove 
effectual in the restoration of the people and in 
their being the people of God in truth (Ly 205-65), 
Neither in P nor in Ezk are the ritual institutions 
the means of salvation, they express the state of 
salvation, which is altogether of God; and their 
performance merely conserves it. If a different 
way of thinking ever came to prevail, it arose long 
after P. 


* As the history of creation (Gn 11-24) is written mainly to 
introduce the rest of the Sabbath, in which creation issued, the 
Sabbath might have been expected to be a covenant with 
creation and Adam. This is not the case, nor does OT speak of 
ἃ covenant with Adam (Hos 67 is obscure). In Sir 14!7 ‘ the 
covenant from the beginning was, thou shalt die the death,’ 
covenant appears=appointment, ordinance ; and death, being 
universal, is regarded as the destiny of man from the be- 
ginning. 
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iv. THE NEW COVENANT.—As an idea in the 
religious history of Israel] the new covenant means: 
first, that Israel’s national existence and all her 
institutions, civil and sacred, shall be dissolved 
(Hos 35); J” shall say of her, ‘She is not my 
people, neither am 1 hers’ (Hos 19 27), And 
secondly, that this divorce of Israel shall be but 
temporary—as it is, in fact, merely apparent (Is 40} 
49148. 5014 5168); the relation between her and 
J” shall be renewed: “1 will say unto them which 
were not my people, Thou art my pcople; and 
they shall say, Thou art my God’ (Hos 2% 1:0). 
This is the faith and prediction of all the prophets, 
of Dt and of P (above in ὃ ili.). The Exile was 
the dissolution of the relation between Israel and 
J”, the rupture of the old covenant (Jer 31%); the 
Restoration shall be the renewal of the relation, 
the establishment of a new covenant. But around 
the renewal of the relation gather all the religious 
ideals and aspirations of the prophets, the for- 
giveness of sin, righteousness and peace, and ever- 
lasting joy—the relation is renewed amidst the 
tumultuous jubilation of creation (Is 42!° 4471-23), 
In its visions of the new covenant OT becomes 
Christian. Jer. is the first to use the word new, 
but the term adds nothing to what had been already 
said in the words spoken by J” to her who had been 
east off: ‘I will betroth thee unto me for ever’ 
(Hos 215 31). In terms the new covenant is nothing 
but the old: “1 will be their God, and they shall be 
my people’ (Jer 31°) ; its novelty (apart from the 
reference to the future) lies in its subjective 
reality ; its terms are realized in their deepest 
sense. It is in this view only that its promises are 
‘better’ (He 8°). The prophets and Dt insist 
greatly on the duties of the people, and assume 
that they are able to perform them. But when 
Jer. and Ezk. review the people’s history, which 
has been one long act of unfaithfulness, they de- 
spair of the ger (Jer 18%). ToJeremiah’s expostu- 
lations the reply seems to come back, ‘ It is hope- 
less’ (2%). Hope is now only in God. J” will 
make anew covenant with Isracl, that is, forgive 
their sins and write His law on their hearts—the 
one in His free grace, the other by His creative 
act ; and thus the covenant idea shall be realized, 
“1 will be their God,’ ete. The second part of the 
promise is developed in Deutero-Is. ‘This is my cove- 
nant, saith J”, my spirit which is upon thee, and my 
words which I have put in thy mouth’ (597) ; and 
even more fully in Ezk 36° τ 11 in 20 
Ezk. describes the act of making the new covenant, 
which is a repetition of that at the Exodus. This 
new, everlasting covenant is due to God’s remem- 
brance of His former covenant (16°), Both Jer. 
and Ezk. bring the new covenant into connexion 
with the Davidic or Messianic covenant (Jer 3314-16 
20-26. Ezk 3771-38, οἵ. 17} 

In Deutero-Is. (40 ff.) the assurance of a new 
covenant reposes on two great conceptions—the 
universalistic conception of J’as God, and that of the 
invincible power of the knowledge of the true God 
once implanted in the heart of mankind. J” is God 
alone, Creator, He that giveth breath unto the people, 
and in this all is said: He shall yet be acknowledged 
by all, ‘By myself have I sworn that to me every 
knee shall bow’ (4533 498), And Israel is His witness 
(4312). There is no mention of former covenants with 
the fathers or Israel. J” called Israel (419 42% 491-6 
51°), and in the act of calling He planted in Israel the 
consciousness of its meaning in the moral history 
of mankind—‘I said unto thee, Thou art my ser- 
vant’ (415%), There is no God but J”, and Israel is 
His servant, to bring forth judgment to the nations, 
to be the light of the Gentiles, that the salvation 
of J” may be to the end of the earth (49°). The 
knowledge of the true God has been given to man- 
kind once for all in Israel ; and this idea of the 


true knowledge or word of the true God implanted 
in Israel, incarnated in the seed of Abraham—this 
idea personified into a Being is the Servant of the 
Lord. One might not be able anywhere or at any 
time to lay his finger on this Being, but he was 
there, had always been there since Israel’s call and 
the creation of its consciousness (491-6), And the 
religious history of mankind was a Process at Law, 
the conduct of the great Cause of the Servant against 
the nations, their wrongs and idolatries. In this 
cause he was righteous, that is, in the right: his 
cause was that of J’, and though he stood contra 
mundum he would surely prevail: ‘I know that I 
shall not be put to shame’ (50*%). So the Servant - 
becomes a covenant of the people, to restore the 
tribes of Jacob (42° 49°), And this is too light a 
thing, he shall also be the light of the nations. 
The new covenant is one of peace (541), is ever- 
lasting (55° 618), and the Gentiles may take hold of 
it (5638 44°), 

In the above and all late writings bérith is used 
in a general way, not of the act of agreement, but 
of its conditions or any one of them, and thus of 
the religion of Israel as a whole (Is 564, Ps 1037). 
So it is used of the relation created by the 
covenant; the new covenant is not thought of as a 
formal act of agreement, but as the realizing in 
history of the true covenant idea. The term 
bérith had a charm and power, and was clung to, 
partly because it expressed the most solemn and 
unalterable assuranee on God’s part that He would 
be the people’s salvation, and partly, perhaps, 
because it suggested that He acted with men after 
the manner of men, graciously cngaging Himself to 
them, and entering into their life. The covenant 
thus took form in their heart, awakening hopes 
and ideals towards which, kindled and elevated by 
the divine fellowship, they might strive. And 
thus the covenants were not only promises_ of 
redemption, but stages in its attainment. For 
God’s covenants were not isolated and unmotived 
interpositions, they attached themselves to lofty 
spiritual conditions of men’s minds,—to the ‘faith’ 
of Abraham (Gn 157), to David’s absorbing purpose 
to prepare an house for J” (28 7, Ps 132), to the 
‘zeal’ of Levi and Phinehas, and to the elevated re- 
ligious mind of Israel in the hour of its redemption. 

By the time of the LXX translation bérith had 
become a religious term in the sense of a onesided 
engagement on the part of God, as in P and late 
writings ; and to this may be due the use of the 
word διαθήκη, disposition or appointment, though 
the term was then somewhat inappropriately 
applied to reciprocal engagements among men.” 
In the Ep. to the Hebrews the word is used both for 
covenant and testament, the idea of covenant as a 
onesided disposition naturally sliding into that of 
testament when the other ideas of inheritance and 
death are involved (9:51), The Ep. develops in 
detail Jer 31°#, particularly the promise, ‘I will 
remember their sins no more.” The Day of Atone- 
ment (Lv 16), in which the piacular rites of OT 
culminated, is used as a frame into which to insert 
the work of Christ; and the rites and actions of 
the high priest on that day, which could never 
realize the idea they embodied, serve as a foil to 
the sacrifice and high priesthood of Christ, which 
‘for ever perfected the sanctified.’ The other half 
of the promise, ‘In their hearts I will write my 
law,’ is not developed in the Ep. (cf. ref. to the 
Spirit, Is 59%, Ezk 367%), St. Paul employs the 
term διαθήκη (Gal 3%), but in the sense of an en- 
cagement on the part of God, which is, as he calls 
it, a promise. In the main he follows P, e.g. (1) 
in assuming that there is but one covenant, the 


* Aristoph. Av. 439, is quoted as an ex. of the meaning ‘ con- 
vention,’ mutual engagement. Had this sense established itself 
in the ‘common’ dialect of the 3rd cent. B.c. ? 
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Abrahamic (Gn 17); (2) in regarding circumcision 
as the sign of it ; and (8) in regarding the Sinaitic 
revelation as subordinate to the covenant and a 
means of realizing it—though in a different sense 
from P. The revelation at Sinai was not the 
making of a covenant, but the giving of a law. 
With Gn 17, however, he combines Gn 15, and the 
wider promise that all nations should be blessed 
in the seed of Abraham. The covenant with 
Abraham was a purely spiritual deed, and contem- 
plated only spiritual ends. The promise of heir- 
ship of the world was given to Abraham and to his 
seed, which seed is Christ, in whom the promise 
has been fulfilled. Further, the promise was given 
to Abraham, the believer, and to his seed, which 
seed all believers are, who are heirs according to 
the promise, being, as one with Christ, joint-heirs 
with Him. In the institution of the Supper the 
term διαθήκη 1s also used, and combined with the 
sacrificial idea as in Ex 245*, οἵ, He 919-, 


PHRASEOLOGY.—The usual phrase to make a covenant is ‘ to 
cut’ (N15); in 2 5 235 ‘to appoint’ (O°). In P ‘to give’ (]n} 
Gn 912 172), and ‘to set up a covenant’ (8 1), are common. 
The latter word often means ‘ to uphold,’ but the sense ‘ set up’ 
or make is undoubted; the determination of ‘covenant’ by 
pron. occurs also with 752 and ΠῚ (2S 312). Of both parties it is 
said, ‘they made a covenant’ (Gn 2127 3144); the superior, or 
whoever takes the initiative, makes a covenant with (nN, OY) 
the other (2 S 312, Gn 2628). To make a covenant to or for (Ὁ) 
may mean to ‘submit a covenant to,’ t.e. for acceptance (Jos 
242), or to make a covenant or undertake an obligation ‘ for the 
advantage of’ one (Ex 2382, 28 53). This construction is always 
used of covenants with the natives of Canaan (Ex 2332 3412.15, 
Dt 72, Jg 22), and becomes very common in later style in con- 
formity with the extended usage of prep. to. See more fully 
Valeton, xii. 2 ff., 227 ff. ; Kratzsch. pp. 60 £., 205 ff., 247 ff.3 Oa. 
Het. 1255.0. 
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COVYER.—1. Following Sa‘adya, Talm., and most 
Eng. VSS, AV gives ‘covers. . . to cover withal,’ 
as one of the vessels used in the tabernacle, Ex 25” 
37%, Nu 47, RV (after LXX, Vulg., Syr., Targ., 
Luther) gives ‘flagons ... to pour out withal.’ 
The same word (niyvp) is used in 1 Ch 2817 of one 
kind of vessels given by David to Solomon for the 
temple; EV ‘cups.’ 2. In Jg 34,1 S 243 ‘to cover 
one’s feet’ is a literal tr. of the Heb. ("011 497) 
euphemistically used for performing the offices of 
nature (so LAX, Jg 3% ἀποκενοῦν τοὺς πόδας, but 
1 $ 2452 wapacxevdcacba; Vulg. purgare alvum, 
and p. ventrem ; Luther in Jg, zu Stuhl geqangen, 
but in 158, Fusse zu decken). On the scrupulous 
regard for decency among Orientals, see Ges. Lez. 
8.0. JOY. J. HASTINGS. 


COVERT. —Scarcely now in use, except for game, 
and then generally spelt cover, ‘covert’ is used in 
AV for—t. ‘A covered place,’ 2 K 1018. ‘the e. 
for the sabbath that they had built in the house’ 
(Heb. Ath. 907, keré yon, LAX τὸν θεμέλιον τῆς 
καθέδρας, RV ‘the covered way for the sabbath,’ 
RVm ‘covered place’), 2. Any shelter, as Is 45 ‘a, 
ὁ. from storm and from rain’; or hiding place, as 
Job 38” ‘the young lions. . . abide in the ec. to lie 
in wait’; 1S 25° ‘she [Abigail] came down by the 
6, of the hill,’ that is, where the hill hid her from 
view ; cf. 1 Mac 998 ‘hid themselves under the e. of 
the mountain.’ J. HASTINGS. 


COVET.—‘ The law had said, Thou shalt not 
covet’ (Ro 77); ‘Covet earnestly the best gifts’ 
(1 Co 12%), and ‘covet to prophesy’ (14%). It is 
not St. Paul that oflers this startling contradic- 
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tion; he uses two different words, ἐπιθυμέω in Ro, 
ζηλόω In 1 Co; it is AV only. The older Eng. 
VSS have generally ‘lust’ in quoting the com- 
mandinent, or where they have ‘covet’ they give 
some other word in 1] Co, as 1 Co 123! Wyclif ‘sue,’ 
Rheims ‘ pursue’; 14° W. ‘love,’ R. ‘be earnest.’ 
RV has ‘desire earnestly’ in 1 Co. ‘Covet’ (from 
Fr. convoiter, Lat. cupere, cupiditare), scarcely 
used now in a good sense, was at first quite 
neutral =eagerly desire, as Caxton (1483), ‘She ever 
coveyted the pees and love of her lord.’ ‘Covet 
after,’ as 1Ti6", isobsolete. (The Gr. in this place 
is ὀρέγω, and RV gives ‘reach after,’ a happy 
change, ὀρέγω and ‘reach’ being phonetically as 
well as idiomatically identical.) ; . HASTINGS. 


COVETOUSNESS.—The verb covet and its parts 
are used in a wider sense in the Seriptures than the 
noun covetousness, which has always a reference to 
property, and is a rendering of the Heb. y3 and 
the Gr. πλεονεξία. In OT there are found frequent 
denunciations of this sin, which is brought into 
close connexion on the one hand with violence (Jer 
2217, Hab 2°), and on the other with fraud (Jer 8”); 
and this connexion shows that action as well as 
desire to get another’s goods is meant (Mic 2%), 
The forms of the sin singled out for rebuke are 
usury, seizing the land of the weak and _ poor, 
selling debtors into slavery, and taking bribes to 
pervert justice. The judges to be chosen by Moses 
were to be men ‘hating unjust gain’ (Ex 187). 
Covetousness brought ruin on Achan and his house 
(Jos 771). Samuel in laying down office asserted his 
innocence of this sin (1 ὃ 123). 

Turning to NT, we find that Jesus warned men 
against covetousness, wherewith His opponents 
the Pharisees were charged (Lk 1614), and enforced 
His warning with the parable of the Rich Fool (Lk 
1238-21), St. Paul in several of his letters includes 
covetousness, which he calls idolatry (Col 35), 
among the very worst sins (Ro 139, Eph 53, 1 Co 69). 
He had to defend himself against the charge of 
covetousness in connexion with the collection for the 
poor at Jerus. (1 Th 2°, 2 Co 8; cf. Ac 20%). There 
were some teachers in the Church whose aim was 
worldly gain (2 P 2%); and accordingly one of the 
necessary qualifications of a bishop was freedom from 
the love of money (1 Ti 3%). The remedy for covet- 
ousness as for the anxiety about food and raiment, 
which hinders undivided service (Mt 619-53, is trust 
in God’s fatherly care and abiding faithfulness (He 
13°). Regarding the sense of ‘covet’ in the tenth 
commandment (Ex 9011), it is held by some that it 
includes not only the desire to have another’s 
property, but also the effort to make it one’s own 
(Schultz, 0.7. Theol., Eng. tr. ii. p. 52). In Dt 57 
with its more inward morality, only the desire may 
be referred to. InSt. Paul’s reference the inwardness 
of the law is asserted (Ro 77). He might claim to 
be blameless in outward acts, but this command- 
ment convicted him of sinfulness in his wishes, not 
for gain simply, but also for other unlawful objects. 

A. E. GARVIE. 

COW.—See CATTLE. 


COZBI (313 ‘deceitful,’ Xacfi).—The Midianitess 
slain by Phinehas (Nu 25%. 18 Pp), 


COZEBA (1 Ch 4”),—See ACHZIB. 


CRACKNELS.— Only 1 K 14° ‘take with thee ten 
loaves and cracknels.’ The Heb. (073) is found 
elsewhere only Jos 9°, of the ‘ bread’ the Gibeonites 
carried with them on their pretended long journey. 
It is supposed to mean bread that crumbles easily, 
hence the Eng. tr., ‘cracknel’ being a dialectic 
variety of crackling. See DREAD. 


J. HASTINGS. 
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CRAFT.—In the mod. sense of guile, Dn 835, 
2 Mac 12%, Mk 14'; for already by 1611 the word 
had lost its orig. sense of ‘power,’ ‘strength,’ 
when it could be distinctly set against ‘cunning,’ 
as Caxton (1474), Chesse, ‘'‘Thou hast vaynquisshed 
them ... by subtilnes.... But 1 that am a 
romayn shal vaynquisshe them by craft and 
strength of armes.’ Elsewhere in AV ‘c.’ means 
‘trade,’ an early application of the word (=that 
to which a man gives his strength). So ‘Crafts- 
man’=‘tradesman,’ as Rev 1822 ‘no craftsman of 
whatsoever craft he be.’ In Rich. 11. 1. iv. 28, 
Shaks. plays upon the double sense of ‘ eraft’— 


‘Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles.’ 


Crafty and Craftiness are always used in the 
modern degenerated sense. J. HASTINGS. 


CRANE.—The word ow sds, or Οὐ sis, tr. in 
AV crane, should be tr. swallow (so RV). 
The first of these words occurs in Hezekiah’s 
prayer (Is 384). Here (jxyS38 ]2 Way 0103) sts 18 
a swallow, and ‘agtr possibly an adjective which 
means twittering. The passage would then be tr. 
‘as a twittering swallow I chatter.’ In the second 
passage (Jer 8’) occurs the second form (734) Θ᾽ 03), 
and here sis is again a swallow, and ‘agir the twit- 
terer (ἢ). If the passage be tr. ‘as a swallow and 
a twitterer,’ the Fre probably refers to another 
species of swallow, or one of the twittering birds 
of passage, of which there are many in the Holy 
Land. In the passage in Jer. the allusion is to 
the migratory habits of the bird, and its note; in 
Isaiah to its note alone. Some of the swallows, as 
the swift or martin, are known tothe Arabs by the 
name sus or sis, and utter a piercing shriek as they 
fly, but the allusion here is to the twittering of the 
birds in nesting time. By no stretch of imagination 
could the whoop or trumpeting of the crane be called 
twittering. Some have supposed that the yanshiph 
(Lv 11)", Dt 14"), tr. in AY aoe RV great owl, and 
Tas oe (Is 3411), tr. in both owl, are the crane. 

ut, in the absence of evidence in its favour, we 
must drop the crane from the fauna of the Bible. 

G. E. Post. 

CRATES (Κράτης), 2 deputy left in charge of the 
citadel at Jerusalem (Acra) when the regular 
governor, Sostratus, was summoned to Antioch by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, in consequence of a dispute 
with the high priest Menelaus (2 Mac 4%), Crates 
is termed the governor of the Cyprians (τὸν ἐπὶ τῶν 
Κυπρίων, RV ‘who was over the ὁτ 1 ἐς ἢ: prob- 
ably he was sent to Cyprus shortly afterwards, 
when, in 168 B.c., Antiochus obtained possession 
of the island. Some MSS read here Σώστρατος 
δὲ κρατήσας τῶν ἐπὶ τ. Kum.; so Vulg. Sostratus 
prelatus est Cypriis. H. A, WHITE. 


CREATION.—See COSMOGONY, CREATURE. 


CREATURE is the somewhat loose rendering of 
nephesh (v5), breathing being, in Gn and Lv (once 
in Gn—1*°—of sherez (yw), swarming being, or, as 
it is there put, moving creature), and, in Ezk, of 
hai (n), diving being (rendered, in each case, living 
creature). In NT, quite accurately, it represents 
κτίσμα, and shares with creation the representation 
of κτίσις. Neither κτίσμα nor κτίσις is ever employed 
by the LXX as a tr. of nephesh, sherez, or hai, the 
favourite equivalents for these words respectively 
being ψυχή, ἑρπετόν, and ζῶον. In Gn the verb bara’ 
(x13, ‘create’) is tr. solely by ποιεῖν; κτίζειν represents 
it first in Dt 4°, and afterwards more usually than 
ποιεῖν ; while both stand for it, sometimes side by 
side, in Deutero-Isaiah (e.g. 45’). Since ποιεῖν is 
simply to make, while κτίζειν 15 (classically) to found 
(a city, a colony), and so to make from the begin- 
ning, originally, for the first tume (not necessarily 
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out of nothing), κτίζειν is especially fitted to express 
God’s creative activity not only in the physical 
(Ee 191, Ro 1°), but also in the ΒΕ sphere 
(Col 3° For an OT premonition of the spiritual 
sense, see Ps 5112, where create, κτίζειν, and renew, 
ἐνκαινίζειν, recall together the καινὴ κτίσις, new 
creature, of 2 Co 5!"). The use of the subst. κτίσιν 
exactly corresponds. In contradistinction to κτίσμα, 
which points to the creative act completed and 
embodied, it denotes sometimes the creative act in 
process (Ro 17°), at other times the thing created, 
regard being paid to the process of its production. 
It is used (1) physically (a) of the whole creation 
(so invariably in OT and Apoer.; in NT, Ro 87), 
often with special reference to mankind as the 
creation (Mk 16", Col 1%); (6) of the individual 
creation, the creature (like the purely physical 
κτίσμα of the Apoer. and NT), Ro 839, (2) spiritually, 
of the new creature (2 Co 517, Gal 615), and the new 
creation (Ro 829-233) in Christ Jesus, the original and 
originator of the new race, and the renovator of 
nature as a whole. Cf. the rabbinical expressions 
béeriyah hdddshdh, ‘new creation,’ of ἃ man con- 
verted to Judaism; and hiddish ha‘élam, ‘the new 
age’ (lit. newness of the age) to be ushered in by 
the Messiah ; also Isaiah’s ‘mew heavens and new 
earth’ (651, the παλιγγενεσία, regencration (Mt 
1928), and the ἀποκατάστασις πάντων, restitution of all 
things (Ac 3521, The classical sense of κτίζειν, to 
found, occurs only in 1 Es 455, but is traceable in 
the meaning of κτίσις in 1 P 28, πάσῃ ἀνθρωπίνῃ 
κτίσει, ‘every institution, i.e. ordinance, of man.’ 
J. MASSIE. 
CREDIT.—1 Mac 1016 ‘When Jonathan and the 
people heard these words, they gave no credit 
uuto them’ (οὐκ ἐπίστευσαν αὐτοῖς, RV ‘ credence’). 
Cf. Introd. to Rhemish NT, ‘The discerning of 
Canonical from not Canonical, and of their infal- 
lible truth, and sense, commeth unto us, only by 
the credite we give unto the Catholike Churche.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
CREDITOR.—See DEBT. 


CREED.—A creed is an authorized statement or 
definition of religious beliefs. The name is usually 
limited in its application to the three formulas 
known as the Apostles’, the Nicene (or Constanti- 
nopolitan), and the Athanasian. The history of 
these documents has been the subject of minute 
and elaborate investigation. The most convenient 
collection of the materials for study is to be found 
in Hahn’s Biblioth. d. Symb. u. Glaubensreg. d. alt. 
Kirche, 1897. The earliest traces of the Apostles’ 
Creed are investigated in vol. i. pt. 2, of Gebhardt, 
Harnack, and Zahn’s Patr. A post. Op.,and Harnack, 
Anhang to Hahn (ed. 2) ; and the recent controversy 
as to its original meaning, and the source of certain 
clauses, is accessible in Harnack, Apost. Glaubens- 
bek., and Swete, Apostles’ Creed. As Swainson has 
observed, it is necessary to remark that until the 
tenth century the name ‘apostles’ or ‘apostolic’ 
was applied to the Nicene as well as to the Western 
symbol to which it is now appropriated ; both were 
regarded as embodying the apostolic teaching, and 
the epithet ‘apostolic’ does not always entitle us 
to say that the Latin symbol is the one meant. 
But the purpose of this article is not to enter on 
the origin and history of the creeds, but to indl- 
cate their biblical suggestions or anticipations. 

Pagan religion was a rite rather than a doctrine ; 
if the ceremonial were duly performed, the 
worshipper was at liberty to interpret it, or leave 
it unexplained, as he pleased. The myths which 
in a certain sense rationalize ritual do not amount 
to a doctrine; there is nothing in them binding 
the reason or faith of the a ae and pagan 
religion has no theology or creed. Neither has 
it a historical basis, which might be exhibited and 
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guarded by a solemn recital of sacred facts. In 
both respects it is distinguished from the religion 
of revelation. This rests upon facts, which have 
to be perpetually made visible, and upon an inter- 
pretation of those facts, without which they lose 
their value and power as a basis for religion. This 
is true both of OT and NT stages in revelation, but 
it is in the latter only that we can be said to see 
the first approaches to the formation of a creed. 
The Ten Words, with their demand for monolatry, 
if not their proclamation of monotheism, might be 
regarded as the ‘symbol’ of the ancient religion : 
the Shema—Hear, O Israel, J” our God is one J”— 
in Dt 64 is the nearest approach to the enunciation 
of a doctrine. In NT there are various more 
distinct indications, sometimes of the existence, 
sometimes of the contents, of what would now be 
called a creed. The emphasis which Jesus lays 
upon faith in Himself makes Him, naturally, the 
principal subject in these. The Christian creed is 
a confession of faith in Him; there is nothing in 
it which is not a more or less immediate inference 
from what He is, or teaches, or does. The early 
confession of Nathanael (Jn 14°), ‘ Rabbi, thou art 
the Son of God ; thou art the King of Israel,’ is the 
germ of a creed. There is probably more, though 
not everything, in Peter’s confession at Czsarea 
Philippi (Mt 1616), ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.’ The exclamation of Thomas in 
Jn 2028 goes further still. We may infer from such 
passages as 1 Co 123 (‘Jesus is Lord’) and Ro 109 (‘If 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth that Jesus is Lord, 
and believe in thy heart that God raised him from 
the dead’), that a confession of the exaltation of the 
crucified Jesus was the earliest form of Christian 
creed. Cf. Ac 2°, Some such confession seems to 
have been connected from the beginning with the 
administration of baptism. This appears from the 
ancient interpolation in Ac 857 in which the eunuch 
is made, before his baptism, to say, ‘I believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God’; but still more 
from Mt 2819, The formula, ‘into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,’ 
which is here prescribed for baptism, is undoubtedly 
the outline on which both the Western (Apostolic) 
and the Eastern (Nicene) symbols were moulded ; 
and candidates for baptism were at a very early 
date required to profess their faith, sometimes in 
the very words of those symbols, sometimes in forms 
virtually equivalent to them. (See BAPTISM.) It 
has indeed been pointed out that where baptism is 
mentioned historically in N'T, it is ‘into the name 
of the Lord Jesus’ (Ac 816 19° etc.), not into the 
triune name of Mt 2813, but the surprise of St. 
Paul in Ac 195 that any one could have been 
baptized without hearing of the Holy Spirit, is 
fair evidence that the Holy Spirit was mentioned 
whenever Christian baptism was dispensed (observe 
the force of οὖν in Ac 19%), Expansions of this 
trinitarian formula constituted what Irenzus calls 
‘the canon of the truth which one receives at 
baptism’ (Iren. Her. I. x. 1, and the note in 
Harvey’s ed. vol. i. p. 87f.). Such expansions, 
however, are hardly to be found in NT. The brief 
summaries of Christian fundamentals are usually 
of ἃ dificrent character. Thus St. Paul mentions, 
as the elements of his gospel in 1 Co 15** Christ’s 
death for sins, His burial, and His resurrection. 
In 1 Ti 816 there is what is usually considered a 
liturgical fragment, defining at least for devotional 
purposes the contents of ‘the mystery of godliness,’ 
the open secret of the true religion. There the 
first emphasis is laid on the Incarnation—He who 
was manifested in the flesh; and the last on the 
Ascension—He who was received up in glory. As 
in the individual confessions mentioned above, 
Christ is the subject throughout. It is difficult to 
say whether the summaries of his gospel in which 
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St. Paul delights, sometimes objective as in Ro 1%, 
sometimes subjective as in 2 Th 913. Tit 3*7, in- 
fluenced the formulation of Christian truth for 
catechetical purposes, or were themselves due to 
the need for it; but it is obvious that outlines of 
gospel teaching, such as the apostles delivered 
everywhere, must soon have been required and 
supplied. Such an outline may be referred to in 
2 "ἢ 115--ὡποτύπωσιν ἔχε ὑγιαινόντων dd-ywv—though 
it may well be the case that something is denoted 
much more copious than anything we call a creed: 
a cateechist’s manual, for instance, such as might 
contain the bulk of one of our gospels. It is usual 
to assume that by παραθήκη or παρακαταθήκη (1 Ti 
67°, 2 Ti 113) is meant ‘the faith onee delivered to 
the saints,’ in the sense of a creed or deposit of 
doctrine ; and though good scholars dispute this, 
and suppose the ref. to be to Timothy’s vocation as 
a minister of the gospel, the assumption is probably 
correet. For in the first passage the παραθήκη 15 
opposed to ‘profane babblings and oppositions of 
knowledge falsely so called, whieh some professing 
have erred concerning the faith’ ; and in the second, 
it is evidently parallel to the ‘form’ or ‘ outline of 
sound words.’ ‘There are several passages in which 
St. Paul uses the word κήρνγμα to denote the eon- 
tents of his gospel (Ro 16%, Tit 15 κήρυγμα 8 
ἐπιστεύθην ἐγώ) in a way which suggests that idea 
of the gospel which would naturally find embodi- 
ment in a creed. The τύπος διδαχῆς of Ro 6)" is 
evidently wider than anything we mean by creed. 
There is one passage in NT (He 615) in which 
the elementary doctrines of the Christian religion 
are enumerated, partly from a subjective point of 
view (repentance and faith), manly more objeet- 
ively (resurrection and judgment). In one place 
the reality of the Incarnation is expressly asserted 
as the foundation of the Christian religion, and as 
a test of all ‘spirits,’ in a tone which had immense 
influence on early Christian dogma (1 Jn 425), The 
creeds of Christendom go back to these small be- 
ginnings. The tendency to produce them is plainly 
as old as the work of Christian preaching and 
teaching ; and their legitimate use, as all these NT 
passages suggest, is to exhibit and guard the truth 
as it has been revealed in and by Jesus. If it be 
true that the dogma of Christianity is the Trinity, 
and that this is the central content of the creeds, 
it must be remembered that the trinitarian con- 
ception of God depends upon the revelation of the 
Father, and the gift of the Spirit, both of which 
are dependent on the knowledge of the Son. In 
other words, it is truth ‘as truth is in Jesus.’ But 
on this view of the content of the creeds, we 
should have to refer for the Seripture basis of 
them to such passages (besides those quoted above) 
as 1 Co 12*6, 2 Co 134, Eph 218 Jude “9:21, Jn 14-16. 
Apart from the authenticity of Mt 3819, these are 
sutlicient to show how instinctive is the combina- 
tion of Father, Son, and Spirit in the thought of 
NT writers, and how completely the problem is 
set in Christian experience to which ie Church 
doctrine of the Trinity, as embodied in the Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan creed, is an answer. The his- 
torical, as opposed to theological, statements in the 
creeds claim to rest on direct Scripture authority. 


LITERATURE. — Swainson, Apostolic and Nicene Creeds; 
Ileurtley, Harmonia Symbolica; Caspari, Ungedruckte, etc., 
Quellen z. Ges. d. Taufsymbols u. d. Glaubensregel; Lumby, 
Hist. of Creeds; Zabn, Apost. Symb. (1892); and the works of 
Hahn, Harnack, and Swete referred to above. 

J. DENNEY. 


CREEPING THINGS.—Much confusion is some- 
times occasioned by the fact that two distinct 
Heb. terms are (frequently) represented by this 
expression in the EV. 

(1) The term which is most correctly so repre- 
sented is rémes (#23), from ramas, to glide or creep : 
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under this term ‘creeping things’ are mentioned 
Gn 125. 25. (as created, together with ‘cattle,’ and 
‘beasts of the earth’ [%.e. speaking generally, 
herbivora and carnivora], on the sixth day); 1° (as 
given into the dominion of man, together with the 
‘fish of the sea,’ the ‘fowl of the air,’ the ‘cattle 
and all beasts [Pesh.] of the earth’); 672 714. 
817. 19 (ag spared, usually together with ‘ cattle’ and 
‘fowl,’ on occasion of the Flood) ; in other allusions 
to the animal kingdom, often by the side of 
‘beasts,’ ‘cattle,’ ‘fowl,’ or ‘fishes,’ 1 Καὶ 4533 (51%) 
‘He spake also of cattle, and of fowl, and of 
creeping things, and of fishes,’ Hos 218 00), Hab 1" 
(the Chaldzan makes men to be ‘as the fishes of 
the sea, as the creeping things, over whom is no 
ruler’), Ezk 8 (figures of them worshipped by 
Israelites), 382, Ps 148% In Gn 93 [RV mowng 
thing], where the term stands by itself, it is used 
more generally of all gliding or creeping things (cf. 
the verb in Gn 1° 721 8 [RV moveth, moved]; Ps 
104%); and in Ps 104% of gliding aquatic crea- 
tures (cf. the verb in Gn 151, Lv 11*°, Ps 69%4 (6) [RV 
moveth]) ; so also perhaps (note the context, esp. 
v.45) in Hab 144. The corresponding verb is often 
found closely joined to it, Gn 1° 713 8", Ezk 387°; 
or used synonymously, Gn 1°° 78 95 (RV teemeth), 
Lv 20% (RV id.), Dt 418 (by the side of cattle, 
fowl, and fish), οἵ. Lv 114 (RV moveth). These are 
all the occurrences of either the subst. or the verb. 
From a ἀρῶν of the passages in which rémes 
occurs, especially those (as Gn 13,1 K 4° ) in which 
it stands beside beasts, fowls, and fishes, in popular 
classifications of the animal kingdom, it is evident 
that it is the most general term denoting repéiles, 
which, especially in the East, would be the most 
conspicuous and characteristic of living species, 
when beasts, fowls, and fishes had been excluded. 
Dillm. and Keil (on Gn 1%) both define it as denot- 
ing creatures moving on the ground ‘either without 
feet, or with imperceptible feet.’ It is often defined 
more precisely by the addition of ‘that creepeth 
upon the earth,’ or (Gn 1” 6”, Hos 918) ‘upon the 
ground.’ The term not being a scientific one, it in- 
cluded also, perhaps, creeping insects, and possibly 
even very small quadrupeds: but the limitation of 
rémes to the ‘smaller quadrupeds of the earth’ (to 
the exclusion of reptiles), which has been devised 
(Dawson, Modern Science in Bible Lands, 1888, p. 28) 
for the purpose of ‘harmonizing’ Gn 1 with the 
teachings of paleontology, is arbitrary, and cannot 
be sustained. 

(2) The other term, also sometimes unfortunately 
rendered ‘creeping things,’ is shérez (yw): this 
is applied to creatures, whether terrestrial or 
aquatic, which appear in swarms, and is accord- 
ingly best represented by swarming things. It 
occurs (sometimes with the cognate verb) Gn 1? 
‘let the water swarm with swarming things,’ cf. 
v.21 “every living soul [see SOUL] that creepeth, 
wherewith the waters swarmed’; 77! (beside fowl 
and cattle and beast) ‘every swarming thing that 
swarmed upon the earth’; Lv 5? ‘the carcases of 
unclean swarming things’; 11 ‘of all the swarm- 
ing things of the waters’; v.” (=Dt 14%), νυν Ὁ 
‘winged swarming things’ (i.e. flying insects: 
locusts are instanced) ; ν. 9 ‘ swarming things, that 
swarm upon the earth’ (the weasel, the mouse, and 
various kinds of lizards are instanced), οἵ, v.*! 
‘among all swarming things’; vv.4+424 ‘every 
swarming thing that swarmeth upon the earth’— 
including (v.**) insects with more than four feet; 
v.4 ‘any swarming thing that creepeth upon the 
earth’; v.4 ‘every living soul that glideth (cf. 
above, No. 1) in the waters, and every living soul 
that swarmeth upon the earth’ ; 22° ‘ whoso touch- 
eth any swarming thing by which he may become 
unclean.’ The cognate verb shdraz occurs also 
Ex 88 (7%) ‘the river shall swarm with frogs’ (cf. 
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Ps 105%); Ezk 479 ‘every living soul that swarmeth’ 
(viz. in a river); and fig., of animals generally, 
Gn 8” (RV breed abundantly), and of men, 91 (RV 
7d.) Ex 117 (of the Israelites multiplying in Egypt: 
RV increased abundantly).  Shérez thus denotes 
creatures that appear in swarms, whether such as 
teem in the water, or those which swarm on the 
ground or in the air, ὁ.6. creeping and flying 
insects, small reptiles, such as lizards, and small 
quadrupeds, as the weasel and the mouse. Shérez 
and rémes are not co-extensive; for, though par- 
ticular animals, as small reptiles, would no doubt 
be included under either designation, rémes would 
not be applied to flying insects, or (at least 
properly) to aquatic creatures, nor is it certain 
that it was apphed to small quadrupeds, or even to 
creeping insects ; while shérez would not probably 
be used of large reptiles, or of any, in fact, which 
did not usually appear in swarms. 
S. R. DRIVER. 

CREMATION.—It is sometimes stated that burn- 
ing was the ordinary mode of disposing of the dead 
among all ancient nations, except the Egyptians, 
who embalmed them; the Chinese, who buried them 
in the earth; and the Jews, who buried them in 
the sepulchres. This statement requires a good 
deal of qualification. Lucian tells us that the 
Greeks burned their dead while the Persians buried 
them (De Luctu, xxi.); and it is certain that among 
the Greeks bodies were often buried without being 
burned (Thuc. i. 134. 6; Plat. Phedo, 115E; 
Plut. Lye. xxvii.) Among the Romans both 
methods were in use; and Cicero believed that 
burial was the more ancient (De Legibus, 11. 22. 
56). So that Persians, Greeks, and Romans must be 
added as, at any rate, partialexceptions. Whether 
religious, or sanitary, or practical reasons were 
uppermost in deciding between the different 
methods is uncertain. Where fuel was scarce, 
cremation would be difficult or impossible. 

That the Jews’ preference for sepulchres was 
determined by a belief in the resurrection of the 
body is very doubtful. The doctrine itself seems 
to have been of late development; and modern 
Jews, who acccpt the doctrine, do not object to 
cremation. Nevertheless, their forefathers rarely 
practised it, and perhaps then only as an altcr- 
native to what would be more distasteful. The 
bodies of Saul and his sons were burned by the 
men of Jabesh-gilead (18 8112), perhaps to secure 
them from further insult by the Philistines, and to 
make it more easy to conceal the bones. Am 67° 
gives a horrible picture of a whole household 
having died, and a man’s uncle and a servant 
being the only survivors left to burn the last body. 
But we are probably to understand a plague, or 
something exceptional. That bodies were burned 
in the valley of Hinnom in times of pestilence is 
an assertion which lacks support. However large 
the number of the dead, burial was the manner of 
disposing of them (Ezk 39"), The ‘very great 
burning’ made for Asa at his burial (2 Ch 1012 
is not a case of cremation, but of burning spices 
and furniture in his honour (comp. Jer 34°). 
“When R. Gamaliel the elder died, Onkelos the 
proselyte burned in his honour the worth of seventy 
mine of Tyrian money’ (T.B. Aboda Zara 11a). 
Comp. 2 Ch 21% Nor is 1 Καὶ 13? an allusion to 
cremation. Bones of men previously buried are to 
be burned on the altar to pollute it and render it 
abominable. 

In the NT there is no instance of cremation, 
whether Jewish, Christian, or heathen ; and there 
is abundant evidence that the early Christians 
followed the Jewish practice of burial, with or 
without embalming (Minuc. Felix, Octav. xxxix. ; 
Tert. Apol. xlii.; Aug. De Civ. Dei, 1. 12, 18). 
It was to outrage this well-known Christian senti- 
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ment that persecutors sometimes burned the bodies 
of the martyrs and scattered their ashes in mockery 
of the resurrection (Eus. /7./. v. 1. 62, 63; comp. 
Lact. Inst. vi. 12). The example of the Jews, 
the fact that Christ was buried, the association of 
burning with heathen practices, and perhaps rather 
material views respecting the resurrection, have 
contributed to make cremation unpopular among 
Christians. But there is nothing essentially anti- 
christian in it: and charity requires us to adopt 
any reverent manner of disposing of the dead 
which science may prove to be least injurious to 
the living. A. PLUMMER. 


CRESCENS.—A companion of St. Paul in his 
final imprisonment, sent by him to Galatia (2 Ti 
4!) i.e. either to Asiatic Galatia,—a view sup- 
ported by St. Paul’s usage elsewhere, and by the 
context, in which all the other places mentioned 
lie east of Rome (so Const. Apost. vii. 46; Tille- 
mont, Mémoires sur St. Paul, Note 81; Smith, 
DB? s.v.); or possibly to Gaul (so ὁ C, reading 
Γαλλίαν ; Euseb. HE iii. 4; Epiph. Her. 51. 11; 
Theodore and Theodoret ad 2 'Ti 4!°; Lightfoot, 
Gal. pp. 3 and 30). A late Western tradition treats 
him as the founder of the Churches of Vienne and 
of Mayence (Gams. Series EHpisc.). His memory 
is honoured in the Roman martyrology on June 
27, in the Greek Menologion on May 30, and there 
he is treated as one of the seventy disciples, and 
a bishop of Chalcedon. [Acta Sanctorum, June 
27; Menologion, May 30.] The name is Latin, 
and is found among the freedmen of Nero (Tac. 
Hist. i. 76), the centurions (Ann. xv. 11), and the 
priests of Phebus (/nscr. Grece, Sic. et Ital. 
1020). W. Lock. 


CRESCENTS.—RV tr. of οὔτ Jg 87-78 (AV 
‘ornaments’), Is 34% (AV ‘round tires like the 
moon’). As clearly indicated by its etym. (from 
Aram. sahrd, ‘moon,’ with én as diminutive ter- 
mination, —for which see Barth, Nominalbildg. 
§ 212),—the sahdrén was a crescent or moon-shaped 
ornament of gold (Jg 8”), introduced presumably 
by Syrian traders from Babylonia. In OT we find 
these crescents worn by Midianite chiefs (Jg 8536), by 
the ladies of Jerus. (Is 318), and hung by the former 
on the necks of their camels (Jg 8, They were 
in all probability worn on the breast by a chain 
round the neck, like the crescents (Aiudldt) of a 
modern Arab. belle (see Del. and Dillm. on Is 318, 
Keil, Bibl. Archeol. Eng. tr. ii. 149; Nowack, Heb. 
Arch. 1. 129; ef. Jg 8°8°, where the crescents seem 
to be distinguished from the chains by which they 
were suspended). Others (e.g. Moore, Comm. in 
loc.) consider the latter to have been ‘ necklaces or 
collars, the elements of which were little golden 
crescents.’ Originally the crescents were amulets or 
charms (W. R. Smith in Journ. of Philology, xiv. 
122-123 ;* Wellh. Shizzen, 111. 144), although by 
Isaiah’s time they may have become more purely 
ornamental. A. R. 5. KENNEDY. 


CRETE.—Crete, the modern Candia, is an island 
in the Mediterranean, 60 miles to the S. of Greece. 
Its greatest length from E. to W. is 156 miles, while 
its width varies from 30 to 7 miles. The orig. 
inhabitants were prob. a kindred race with those 
of Asia Minor. C. plays a prominent part in the 
legendary, as well as in the early historical period. 
Lying as a convenient stepping-stone between the 
continents of the Old World, the island was prob- 
ably colonised by the Dorians in the 3rd generation 
after their conquest of the Peloponnesus. Homer 
numbers them together with the Achzans and 


* Smith suggests that the sahdréntm may have been of horse- 
shoe form, ‘so that this is the same kind of amulet which is still 
often found on atable doors.’ 


Pelasgians among the inhabitants. Some striking 
points of resemblance are noticed by Aristotle 
(Politics, 1. 10) between the institutions of Sparta 
and those of C., prominent among them being the 
military training, and the system of common 
meals. The mythical king Minos, round whom so 
many legends cluster, is alluded to as a historical 
person by Thucyd. (1. 4. 8) and Aristotle. He was 
the first to gain command of the sea; he insured 
the payment of tribute by the suppression of piracy, 
and finally failed in an attempt to conquer Sicily. 
C. was mountainous, fertile, and thickly populated. 
Its cities were said to be 100 in number (Hom. JJ. 
11. 649; Virg. Aen. iii. 106), and elsewhere 90 (Hom. 
Od. xix. 174), the most important being Gnossus, 
Gortyna (1 Mac 183), Cydonia, and Lyctus. The 
warlike spirit of the inhabitants, due to their 
position and training, was fostered by their internal 
disputes and their fondness for service as mercen- 
aries. Tacitus (fist. v. 2) says that the Jews were 
fugitives from C., and connects their name, ‘Iovdato, 
with the mountain in the island called Ida. This 
probably arose from a confusion between the Jews 
and Philistines, the latter of whom are called 
Caphtorim, from Caphtor (Dt 2%, Am 97), the 
country from which they migrated to Pal., and 
may possibly be identified with the Cherethites 
mentioned 1 § 304, Ezk 2616, In Jer 474 the passage 
‘the Philistines, the remnant of the isle of Caphtor,’ 
has marginal alternative in RV ‘of the sea-coast’ 
for ‘isle’; and in the LXX (Zeph 25) πάροικοι 
Κρητῶν is found and is tr. ‘inhabitants of the sea- 
coast, the nation of the Cherethites’ (RV), and 
Κρήτη (Zeph 2°)=‘the sea-coast.? Caphtor may 
have been a part of Crete, possibly Cydonia on the 
N. coast, which contained a river, Jardanus (cf. 
Jordan), Hom. Qd. iii. 292. In any case C. was 
prob. a primitive settlement of the Caphtorim, and 
the Cretan character resembles in some respects 
what we know that of the Philistines to have been. 
The capture of Jerus. by Ptolemy Soter, and the 
forced emigration of the Jews, B.C. 320, drove many 
doubtless to C. as well as to Egypt. C. is mentioned 
in 1 Mac 10%. Demetrius Soter, an enemy of the 
Jews, had retired to a life of self-indulgence in 
Antioch, and was defeated and killed by the 
usurper Balas. The latter was in turn attacked 
by Demetrius Nikator, the son of Soter, who 
invaded Cilicia from C., and, though joined by 
Apollonius, the Rom. governor of Ccle-Syria, 
was defeated by Jonathan Maccabzeus near Azotus, 
B.C. 148. 

In B.c. 141 Simon Maccabeeus, on the recognition 
of his authority, renewed the old friendship with 
the Romans, and obtained from the consul Lucius 
the promise of protection for the Jews from the 
inhabitants of Gortyna in C. (1 Mac 1533. There 
is no doubt that, after this date, the number of 
Jews in the island increased greatly. Internal 
quarrels among the Cretans led to the invitation to 
Philip Iv. of Macedon to act as mediator, but the 
effects of his intervention were not lasting. C. was 
taken by the Romans under Metellus, B.C. 67, and 
joined to Cyrene and made a Roman province. 
Under Augustus, Creta-Cyrene became a senatorial 
province governed by a propretor and a legatus. 

Cretans are mentioned (Ac 2") among the 
strangers present at Jerus. at the Feast of Pentecost. 

St. Paul touched at C. in the course of his dis- 
astrous voyage to Rome. Starting from Myra in 
Lycia, in the charge of a centurion, on board a corn 
ship of Alexandria, since the winds prevented a 
straight course, he sailed under the lee of C., 2.6. 
S. instead of N. of the island. Skirting the pro- 
moutory of Salmone (Ac 277) on the E. side, and 
coasting along the S., the vessel reached an anchor- 
age called Fair Havens, a little to the E. of Cape 
Matala. Five miles to the E. some ruins have 
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been discovered which may be those of Lasea. 
This harbour was not considered safe for wintering 
in, though St. Paul recommended keeping to it. 
It was getting late in the year. The Fast, 1.6. the 
great Day of Atonement, on the 10th day of the 7th 
month ‘Tisri, about the time of the autumnal 
equinox, had passed, and the ancients did not 
usually sail after the setting of the Pleiades, Oct. 20 
(Hesiod, Works and Days, 619) or the beginning of 
Nov. The centurion, however, preferred the advice 
of the master and the owner of the vessel, who 
wished to reach the shelter of Phoenix on the 8. W. 
of the island. This has usually been identified 
with Lutro, said to have been called by the ancients 
Pheenike, the only secure harbour on the S. coast 
which faced E. (RV). There is no harbour 
existing at that spot now, but one is marked in 
some Admiralty charts of the middle of the last 
cent., and called Lutro. In order to identify 
Phoenix (Ac 27}!*) with this roadstead, the forced 
interpretation of the words κατὰ λίβα καὶ κατὰ 
χῶρον, ‘down the S.W. wind and down the ΝΟΥ. 
wind,’ found in the RVm is adopted. It is better, 
however, to take the words as in AV in their usual 
sense, ‘lying toward 8. W. and N.W..,’ esp. as there 
is a harbour opposite Lutro called Phineka in that 
position. 

On a gentle 8. wind springing up, the attempt 
was made to reach Phenix, and the vessel coasted 
along the S. shore of C. There suddenly, however, 
blew down from the island (κατ᾽ αὐτῆς) a wind, 
Euraquilo E.N.E., in the teeth of which it was 
found impossible to sail, so the ship was allowed to 
scud before the gale to the lee of Cauda (or Clauda, 
AV), 20 miles 8. of Cape Matala, the southern- 
most promontory of the island. Fourteen days 
later the vessel was wrecked on the coast of 
Melita. 

It is not known who planted Christianity in C. 
If St. Paul did so, it must have been before his 
first imprisonment, possibly in the course of a visit 
while he was staying at Corinth or Ephesus. 
Perhaps the Church in the island had been founded 
by Christian converts. St. Paul seems to imply 
from his words to Titus (Tit 15), ‘ For this cause 
left I thee in C.,’ that he had been to the island. 
The fact that Titus was left to supply all omissions 
and appoint elders in every city, shows that the 
Church had been established long enough to admit 
the presence of irregularities, and had been im- 
perfectly organised. 

The untrustworthy character of the Cretans 
(Κρῆτες, Ac 2k AV Cretes, Tit 2? AV Cretians) was 
proverbial. St. Paul quotes from one of their own 
poets, Epimenides (Tit 113), who lived about B.c. 
600, and is called by Plato ‘a divine man,’ that 
‘they were always liars, evil beasts, idle gluttons.’ 
Witness to their avarice is also borne by Livy 
(xliv. 45) and Plutarch A‘milius (§ 23), ‘the Cretans 
are as eager for riches as bees for honey’; to their 
ferocity and fraud by Polybius and Strabo; and to 
their mendacity by Callimachus, Hymn in Jovw. 
8, who begins a line Κρῆτες ἀεὶ ψεῦσται with the 
same words as Epimenides. 


LITERATURE.—Bunbury, Hist. of Ancient Geog. ; Weldon’s tr. 
of Aristotle’s Politics; Rawlinson, Herodotus; and the Comm. 
on Acts, esp. Page, Blass, and Rendall. 


C. H. PRICHARD. 

CRIB (o:2x).—The earliest meaning of the Eng. 
word (of which the origin is unknown) is ‘a barred 
receptacle for fodder used in cowsheds and fold- 
yards; also in fields, for beasts lying out during 
the winter.’ And that is precisely the meaning 
of the Heb. word ’ébhdis (fr. nax to feed), which 
is used Is 1° of a crib for the ass, Pr 144 for the 
ox, Job 39° for the ‘unicorn,’ z.e. wild ox. 


J. HASTINGS. 
CRICKET.—See LOCUST. 


CRIER.—In this form the word is not found in 
the Bible, but the verb from which it is derived 
(S22, Bodw) is sometimes used in the sense of ecry- 
ing aloud, or proclaiming. Of Wisdom it is said 
that she ‘crieth in the chief place of concourse,’ 
Pr 151; and in answer to the question of the Jews, 
‘Who art thou?’ the Baptist calls himself ‘the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness,’ Jn 1%, In 
ancient times, when men were illiterate, and could 
not read written mandates, public criers proclaimed 
the orders of the king or men of authority. In the 
Middle Ages heralds, preceded by trumpeters who 
announced their mission, made public proclama- 
tions. This custom is still carried out in the Ἐν, 
In every town and village a public crier, distin- 
euished for his loud voice, is appointed to give 
notice on the part of governors or other authorities 
of some fresh order. Or, going through the streets, 
or standing on some height, he announces the 
loss of some article,—sometimes the straying of a 
young child,—giving a description of the lost 
object, offering sometimes a reward, and always 
concluding with a reminder of the divine promise 
of a ‘reward in heaven.’ Of this class of public 
eriers is the muezzin among Moslems, who at the 
five appointed times of prayer mounts the minaret, 
and, after proclaiming the unity and greatness of 
God, calls men to ‘prayer and eternal happiness.’ 
In the quict watches of the night this cry, heard 
from many a minaret, is often very impressive. 

J. WORTABET. 

CRIME.—About 1611 and earlier, ‘crime’ was 
used, like Lat. crimen, in the sense of charge or 
accusation ; as Grafton (1568), Chron. ii. $2, ‘The 
common people raysed a great cryme upon the 
Archbishop,’ and Milton, Par. Lost, ix. 1181— 

‘But I rue 

That error now, which is become my crime 

And thou th’ accuser.’ 
In three out of the four occurrences of ὁ. in AV, 
this is the meaning. In Job 31 (21) the Heb., 
and presumably the Eng., is crime in the mod. 
sense. But in Ezk 7% ‘the land is full of bloody 
crimes,’ the Heb. (δ ven) is ‘aceusation of 
bloodshed,’ or as RVm, ‘judgment of blood.’ In 
Ac 9516 ‘the c. (RV ‘ matter’) laid against him,’ 
the Gr. ἔγκλημα Means an accusation, and is so 
used distinctly in the only other occurrence in 
NT, Ac 23°9 (AV and RV ‘charge’). Lastly, in 
Ac 25” ‘to signify the crimes laid against him,’ 
the Gr. αἰτία certainly means ‘accusation’ (RV 
‘charge’) as always in class. Greek. Cf. Ac 2518 
Geneva, ‘Against whom when the accusers stood 
up, they brought no crime of such things as I 
supposed.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS.—A. CRIMES. 
—The term occurs in the Scriptures as a tr. of 
the foll. words:—vsyn, Ezk 7%; an, Job 31”; 
ovr, Gn 26; αἰτία, Ac 2577, changed in RV to 
‘charges,’ and ‘fault’ in AV Jn 18% 19% to 
‘crime’; ἔγκλημα, Ac 251% changed in RV to 
‘matter.’ Crime is an act that subjects the doer 
to legal punishment; a grave offence against the 
legal order; wickedness; iniquity. In the Bible 
such an act is regarded as an offence against (1) 
God or (2)man. The distinction cannot always be 
maintained, for an injury to the creature is ob- 
noxious to the Creator. For convenience of refer- 
ence the list appears in alphabetical order. 

Adultery in general terms was forbidden in the 
seventh commandment (Ex 20%). It usually de- 
notes sexual intercourse of a married woman with 
any other man than her husband, or of a married 
man with any other than his wife. More specifi- 


cally in the Isr. as well as Rom. law, the term was 
confined to illicit intercourse of a married or be- 
trothed woman with any other man than her 
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husband. Other unchaste relations were dis- 
approved, but they were described by different 
words. It was deemcd an outrageous crime, 
striking at the laws of inheritance and inflicting a 
spurious ofispring on the husband, and was to be 
punished with death, Lv 20 19°-22, Ezk 16%: ΡΥ 
the act of stoning, Jn 8°. It has been seriously 
doubted whether the extreme penalty was exe- 
cuted, Lightfoot failing to find the record of a 
single instance, except of a priest’s daughter who was 
burnt according to the order, but she was unmarried. 
A bondmaid was only scourged (Lv 19”). Mauti- 
lation of nose and ears is mentioned (Ezk 23%), 
See Mutilation. Divorce became a substitute for 
severer penalties. The word is used to describe 
the unfaithfulness of the covenant people who dis- 
solved their relation with God (Jer 2? 34 1377 31°, 
Hos 8°), and those who rejected Christ are described 
as an ‘adulterous generation’ (Mt 1239 16%, Mk 888). 

Affray.—He who inflicted an injury was required 
to pay for loss of time and the medical expenses, 
and an especial consideration for a pregnant woman 
indirectly injured (Ex 2118. 1% 2-22), A certain form 
of vicious attempt was to be summarily and piti- 
lessly punished (Dt 251) 152), 

Assassination.—See Murder. 

Assault, resulting in damage, incurred the penalty 
of retaliation. The gér as well as the home-born 
was protected (Lv 2419-24), 

Bestiality, treated as a rank and mortal offence 
(Ex 22), Ly 187 205-16), The T'alm. gives asa reason 
for slaughter of the beast, that all memory of the 
low transaction might be obliterated. The crime 
was charged on the Canaanites, and was said to 
exist in Egypt. 

Blasphemy.—An irreverent use of the name of 
God, accompanied with cursing (Lv 249-16)... a pre- 
sumptuous con or, RV, an act done ‘ with a high 
hand’ (Nu 15%); contempt towards God. See 
separate article. 

Breach of Covenant.—In this term are included: 
(1) A failure to observe the Day of Atonement 
(Lv 23%); work on that day (Lv 23%). (2) Tho 
Sacrifice of Children to Molech (Lv 20%). (3) Neglect 
to Circumcise the holy seed (Gn 1714, Ex 43. (4) 
An unauthorized manufacture of the holy Oil 
(Ex 30%), and (5) Anointing a Stranger therewith 
(Fx 30%). (6) Neglect of the Passover (Nu 91%). 

Breach of Ritual.—(1) Eating blood, whether of 
fowl or beast (Lv 7?’ 171") ; because God has sancti- 
fied the life to Himself. (2) Eating Fat of the 
beast of sacrifice (Lv 7”); regarded as insanitary. 
(3) Eating Leavened Bread during the passover 
(Ex 12%:)), (4) Offering a sacrifice after the ap- 
pointed time (Lv 19%). See 75-18, (5) Failure to bring 
an Offering when an animal is slaughtered for food 
(Lv 17. The notion that such was dedicated to a 
deity existed even in Egypt. (6) Offering a sacri- 
fice while the worshipper is in an Unclean condi- 
tion (Lv 7-71 22°-4%), (7) Manufacturing holy 
Ointment for private use (Ex 30°? 3), Perfume was 
regarded by the Semites as a holy thing (Pliny, 
xii. 54; see W. R. Smith, LS p. 433). (8) Using the 
same for Perfume (Ex 8038), (9) Neglect of Purifi- 
cation in general (Nu 19? 2°), The offender ‘de- 
fileth the tabernacle of the Lord.’ Cf. 1 Co 3", 
(10) Slaughtering an animal for food away from the 
door of the Tabernacle (Lv 174°). The order was 
designed to enforce religious proprieties in eating, 
and to prevent formal worship elsewhere. Even 
the gér must comply. 
(RV the sanctuary) legally (Nu 45. 18-4»), 
2.070, 2 Ch 267). 

Breach or Betrayal of Trust, including false 
dealing ‘in a matter of deposit, or of bargain, or 
of robbery, or oppression,’ and involving the con- 
cealment of stolen goods, was regarded as a crime 
to which not only a penalty was attached, but a 


See 


(11) Touching holy things | 


sacrificial service was required for expiation (Lv 
67-7), In this may be included breach of contract, 
which was also severely condemned in the religion 
of the ancient Persians (Zend. Farg. iv.). The 
removal of landmarks as set by God is an offence 
that exposes to the divine curse, Dt 1914 27!” (Jos. 
Ant. Iv. viii. 18.). It was wrong to move them 
when set by the fathers (Pr 22% 23), 

Bribery in general was forbidden, Ex 23%, Dt 
1019, and condemned, 2 Ch 197, Job 15%, Ps 261°, 
Pr 685 172, Is 123 33, Ezk 22). It was a vice to 
which rulers seem to have been addicted (1 S 88 12%, 
Am 832. 

Burglary.—See Robbery. 

Debt, while it might be a misfortune, could be 
incurred so as to expose to penalty where the in- 
solvency was the result of fraud or neglect (Mt 5% 
18°8-34), Perhaps punishment was inflicted to deter 
others, rather than as a vindictive act against the 
offender. In Egypt he was subjected to the bastin- 
ado (Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, 1854, ii. 211). 
See separate article. 

Divination.—_See MAGIC and sep. art. 

Drunkennegs, a vice which, in view of its con- 
sequences, may be regarded as a crime (Is 28! 37 
56”, Kzk 23” RV). Religious abstinence from strong 
drink was viewed in the same light as refraining from 
unclean meats (W. R. Smith, 2S 465). Teetotal- 
ism was required of a Nazirite, Jg 134, and com- 
mended, Jer 3513, Inebriety is forbidden in the 
Koran. See STRONG DRINK and DRUNKENNESS. 

Fornication, a sexual vice that was common 
before the time of Moses, being grossly prevalent 
in Egypt, as shown in Gn 397 and the evidence of 
the monuments; also in Babylonia (Rawlinson, 
Ancient Monarchies, iii. 80). Prostitution, a hein- 
ous criine (Jos. Ant. IV. viii. 9), wasnot tolerated by 
the Sin. code, being an abomination in the siglit of 
God (Lv 19%, Dt 23-18), Its price could not be 
accepted in the sanctuary, Mic 1’, and death by 
stoning was the penalty for an unmarried woman 
who had concealed her crime, Dt 227-21, It would 
seem from the term ‘strange woman,’ in Pr 216, 
that harlots were procured from foreigners. By 
the Koran a courtesan was not allowed to testify, 
and, according to the Zendavesta, she might be 
killed without warrant, like a snake. Her vile 
methods and their terrible effects are severely por- 
trayed in Pr 216-)9 53-6 75-27, and as arousing the dis- 
pleasure of God, Jer 5’, Am 27 7!", Such excesses 
wero very common among the heathen in the 
time of the apostles (1 Co 51.919 6°, Gal 5139, Eph 5%). 
Terms for this vice are frequently used in a sym- 
bolical sense, the chosen nation being represented 
asa harlot or adulteress (Is 11, Jer 2%, Ezk 16, 
Hos 1° 3). Idolatry itself is so designated (Jer 
389, Ezk 167 2 237). Fornication is a type of 
unholy alliances in the Bk. of Rev, especially in 
chs. 17, 18, and 19. 

Homicide, which consists in taking human life 
without hatred or thirst of blood, or by mistake or 
accident, included cases like that of the owner of 
an 0x which gored a man when it was not known to 
be vicious (x 21°) ; the slaying of a thief overtaken 
in the night (Ex 223); taking life without pre- 
meditation, or by casting a stone or missile at 
random (Nu 35*°%), or by the slipping of an axe- 
head from its helve (Dt 19°). See Dt 22° and art. 


GOEL. 
Idolatry.—See separate article. ΝΕ 
Incest.—Carnal intercourse is treated as criminal 


when between a man and his mother, step-mother, 

half-sister, grand-daughter, step-sister, aunt, wife 

of an uncle, daughter-in-law, sister-in-law, step- 

daughter, step-grand-daughter (Lv 18°}®); or his 

mother-in-law (Dt 277°), Mention of an own 

sister is omitted as too gross to consider. 
Infanticide.—See Murder. 
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Kidnapping was a mortal offence (Dt 247). 

Lying, an attempt to deceive by speaking an un- 
truth, was forbidden in the Mosaic law (Lv 19"), and 
included in the category of sins against God. It was 
a common evil among Oriental people, but con- 
sidered very disgraceful (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians, 
1854, ii. 207). The prophets especially fulminated 
against the effort to 1854 the people astray by false 
teaching (Is 915 05} Ὁ aver 14 2770-14. 16. 10. Kzk 
212, Mie 114, Zee 13%, and many other passages). 
Falsehood is severely rebuked in Ps 62? 119%, Pr 
145. 25 195-9, In NT itis regarded as a sin odious 
to God (Ac 5* 4); contrary to the essence of the 
gospel (1 Jn 18 27-27); and disqualifying the perpe- 
trator for the new order (Rev 21* 2? 221), It is 
associated with perjury (1 Ti 11. See OATH, 
WITNEsS, and LYING. 

Malice, that was made apparent in tale-bearing, 
lying in wait for blood, secret hatred, and bearing 
a grudge, is condemned (Lv 1915:.8). 

Murder, according to the divine word, is a crime 
against which all nature revolts (Gn 49.35.2, The 
sanctity of human life is founded on the fact that 
man was made in the image of God (Gn 9°). 
Murder may be instigated by hatred (Nu 35%: *1) ; 
or by thirst for blood, prompted by premeditated 
design (Dt 19"); or accomplished by deceitful 
stratagem (Ex 211. Assassination is an aggra- 
vated form in which life is destroyed by surprise or 
unexpected assault and treacherous violence (2 8 
45-6) and the following instances oceur: Eglon, Jg 
320-22. Ishbosheth, 2 S 45.565; Nadab, 1 K 1577-78; 
Sennacherib, 2 K 1957, 2 Ch 32%! ; Gedaliah, Jer 41°. 
In the times of Felix and Festus there appeared a 
fanatical faction of Jewish patriots known as 
Sicarii, armed with daggers, sicce, who, flitting 
about unobserved among the crowds during festival 
seasons, removed opponents by assassination, and 
then feigned deep sorrow to avert suspicion. See 
Ac 21% (Jos. Ant. XX. vill, 5, Wears, tl. xi oe 
XV, 6, IV. Vil. 2, 1X. 5, Vil. ὙΠ. x. 1; xi 1; Schiren, 
HJP ι΄. ii. 178, 185). There is no mention of 
parricide and infanticide in the Mosaic code, as if 
these crimes were not known to exist or be possible. 
In Egypt the parent was doomed to embrace the 
corpse of the child for three days (Wilkinson, Ane. 
Egyp. ii. 209); and while the Koran condemned 
prenatal murder as well, E. H. Palmer states in 
a note to Koran vi. 137, that female children were 
buried alive in Arabia. The following cases of 
suicide πος Saul and his armour-bearer, 18 
3145; Ahithophel, 2 S 17%; Zimri, 1 K 16%; 
Judas Iscariot, Mt 27°; also Ptolemy Macron, 
2 Mac 1018, and Razis, 2 Mac 14:3 
be treated as a crime by the Jews (Jos. Wars, Il. 
viii. 5), but there is no mention of penalty in the 
Seriptures. Murder in all its forms is forbidden in 
Ex 9018, Dt 57. No sanctuary was to be allowed 
10 {Π| criminal (Ex 9115. Ly 222 ΝῸ 3515.15. 0}}Ὺ 
191..5.1 K 2°34), In poetic thought the voice of 
blood shed cried for vengeance until the murderer 
was punished (Gn 4). A woe is pronounced on 
the city that is regarded as guilty (Ezk 24°8) ; and 
when unsuccessful, after the most diligent efforts, in 
detecting the criminal (Jos. Ant. Iv. viii. 16), it 
must by an elaborate and impressive ceremony 
exonerate itself (Dt 21'°). So sacred was the 
regard for human hfe, that the owner of an ox 
known to be vicious and causing death was held 
guilty of a capital crime, and the ox was stoned 
(Ex 21%). In Egypt, he who witnessed a murder 
without giving information of it was considered 
particeps criminis. 

Irreverence and Unkindness to Parents.—The 
command to honour father and mother (Ex 20!%), 
also ineuleated in the Koran (xvii. 24. 25), rests on 


It eould 


parents are dishonoured (Ex 921, Hence the 
following are prohibited: (1) Cursing father or 
mother (Ex 21)’, Lv 20°). Examples of this offence 
in practice are condemned in Mt 15*6, Mk 79, 
(2) Striking (Ex 21). This was a capital crime 
(Dt 21181), Itis possible that insolence to parents 
was condonable be reformation, and there are 
evidences that the laws were not invariably 
executed with extreme rigour. Jos. (Ané. XVI. ΧΙ. 
2) recounts an ineffectual attempt of Herod at 
Berytus to get rid of his sons on this charge. 

Prophesying Falsely.—See PROPHECY. 

Prostitution.—See Kornication. 

Rape, a foul crime that demanded capital punish- 
ment (Dt 9225), See Seduction. 

Robbery, when the act is accompanied with 
violence, as burglary, placed the offender beyond 
εἰ 60] (Ex 992), The Egyp. law was similar. 

arious degrees of the crime were recognized, it 
being a capital offence to take the ‘devoted thing’ 
(Jos 7%), or to steal a man (Ex 2116, Dt 24°). 
See Kidnapping. 

Sabbath-Breaking.—See SABBATH. 

Seduction consisted in the enticement of an un- 
betrothed virgin, for which restitution was to be 
made by subsequent marriage, unless the father 
interposed an obstacle, but then the usual dowry 
was exacted (Ex 221%), In Dt 22? it is stated that 
a fine of 50 shekels was required, and there is no 
hint of possible compromise. Selden (Ποὺ. Laws) 
states that the Sanhedrin added other mulets, 
because this was so insignificant: one for the 
shame and dishonour'; one for the loss of virginity 
and the vitiating of the body, and still another if 
force had been used; and some account was taken 
of the quality and station of the person injured 
(see W. R. Smith, RS 276). An offending bond- 
maid was scourged, and her enticer, besides paying 
the fine, must make a trespass-offering (Lv 19”-?4). 

Slander was prohibited, though no punishment is 
named (Ex 23!) except when a wife’s chastity was 
falsely impeached (Dt 325"). See separate article. 

Sodomy was delicately but positively condemned 
invGn 1392-7) and ἜΝ as an abomination 
(Ly 18% 208%) On this crime the Koran and 
Zendavesta likewise are very severe. The Israelites 
were not always innocent. It was an evil practised 
inreligious ceremonies, as appears from the terms ¥ 2 
and ayip (Gn 38" and Hos 4:3), whieli show that 
both males and females were set apart for such 
flagitious uses ; but if allowed in heathen temples, 
it was never to be permitted in the worship of J’, 
Dt 2317, 1 K 14% 15!2 99%, 2 K 237, Job 36%, Hos 
414 (W. R. Smith, #S 133). 

Speaking Evil of Rulers.—In the theocracy 
rulers are regarded as standing in the place of God, 
and so all reproachful words are prohibited. In 
Ex 22% 8 Jo 58,1 § 2%, Ps 822-6 the term ogy is 
used so as to imply that judges or legal officers are 
divine representatives. 

Swearing Falsely was never excusable even on 
behalf of the poor (Ex 2018 23!) ; but when it was 
directed against the innocent, it was so aggravated 
a crime as to permit of no reprieve or pity (Dt 
1915-21), See LYING and OATH. 

Theft involved the culprit, when convicted, in 
fines of varying grades, and it has been thought, 
from Pr 63! compared with Ex 22!, that the 
evil was more prevalent in the later history of the 
people. Harmer (Observations, ii. 194) shows that 
it was shameful to steal in a caravanserai (Sir 417). 
In later times it was not considered a crime to 
steal from a Samaritan or another thief. 

Uncleanness as the result of incontinence, lack 
of restraint, or self-abuse, was forbidden directly 
(Ly 1819. 2018) ; marked with the divine displeasure 


a sacred relation corresponding to that of the | (Gn 38); and indirectly disapproved (Lv 15). 
divine creation. God’s majesty is violated when ! The Zendavesta pronounces a similar condemnation, 
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and allows of no atonement for the last-named. 
See separate article. 

Usury might not be taken from Isr. brethren, 
although the foreigner (nokhrz) was expressly ex- 
cluded from this and similar privileges (Ex 2255, Dt 
2320.21), The practice was forbidden by Egyp. laws, 
and is reproved in the Koran (xxx. 38). In various 
passages those who abstain from the evil are com- 
mended (Dt 157" 9418. Pg 155 372-26 1195, Pr 1917, 
Ezk 1817. Extortionate and oppressive dealing is 
condemned (Job 22° 245... See sep. article. 

Β. PUNISHMENTS.—Punishment is defined as 
‘pain or any other penalty on a person for a crime 
or offence by an authority to which the offender is 
subject ; any pain or detriment suffered in con- 
sequence of wrong-doing’ (Standard Dict.). This 
article will describe some forms of suffering in- 
flicted on victims who might not be guilty of legal 
offences. Various words in OT are tr. by ‘ punish- 
ment,’ but the Heb. word that most frequently 
represents the idea is 72, in the sense of ‘ visit.” In 
NT the word is employed generally as a tr. of κόλασις 
and τιμωρία ; also of δική (2 Th 1%), ἐπιτιμία (2 Co 
2°), ἐκδίκησις (1 P 24), Its purpose is not so much 
to execute vengeance as to deter from further 
violations, so that the offender ‘ will hear and fear 
and do no more presumptuously’ (Dt 17% 102, It 
was the belief of the Israelites that crimes were en- 
couraged by indulgence (Jos. Ané. VI. vil. 4). The 
ancient Parsees taught that crime was punished in 
the next as well asin this world (Darmesteter, Sac. 
Bks. Ε. p. xcvi). The term is properly restricted to 

enalty for violation of law; but suflering has often 
ieee imposcd on the innocent and weak, as if these 
had transgressed order, when it meant no more than 
the arbitrary will of one in superior authority. 
Punishment may extend to the forfeiture of life, 
and is then known in cominon law as Capital. In 
the Bible one thus liable is described as having 
committed a sin of death (Dt 22°); a sin worthy 
of death (Dt 9123. Such as he are said to be ‘sons 
of death’ (1 S 20%! 2616, 2S 125), or ‘men of death’ 
(1938. “Ηδ6 shall be put to death for his own sin’ 
(Dt 24%, 2 K 14%). See also Jn 8724; ‘Ye shall 
die in your sin.’ Various modes of inflicting the 
penalty are mentioned, some of them as legally 
authorized among the chosen people, and others as 
administered by other nations or without regular 
warrant. The larger class of penalties was of 
secondary grade, and various means were devised 
to punish the offender and deter others from 
repeating the crime. 
he following arc either alluded to or mentioned 
in the Bible and the historical or hterary works of 
the people of Israel :— 

Anathema (dva@eya).—See sep. art. CURSE. 

Banishment.—There was no provision in the 
Mosaic code for exile, unless it is to be understood 
that in some instances he who was cut oil from the 
congregation was expelled from his country as well 
as from his people. Temporary exclusion was 
ordered in the case of Miriam (Nu 12). In the 
Pers. period it appears as a possible penalty, Ezr 
78 (Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. iti. 194. The Rom. 
authority resorted to this measure in the case of 
John, the author of the Apoe. (1°), and it was much 
dreaded by the Jews (Jos. Ant. XVI. 1. 1). A 
wholesale deportation, as a military measure, was 
made by Sargon, king of Assyria (2 IC 184). The 
flight of Absalom to Geshur to escape his father’s 
displcasure after Amnon’s assassination (2 8 13% 
14% 14) and of Jeroboam to Egypt to avoid king 
Solomon (1 K 11%), arc cases of πα τῷ exile, but 
not formal punishment. 

Beating (τυμπανισμός, He 11%),—The bastinado 
was in common use among the Egyptians for thefts, 
petty frauds, and breach of trust. With it the 
male adulterer was punished. In minor offences a 
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stick was used. A debtor was often beaten (Wilkin- 
son, ἄπο. ἔσυρ. ii. 210ff.). In Assyria a mace 
was used to crush the skull (Layard, Nin. and Bab. 
458). Though designed as a chastisement for 
slaves by the Greeks, a criminal might be beaten to 
death (2 Mac 6: 28-30), See Braying. 

Beheading.—A capital punishment not sanc- 
tioned in Mosaic law, but frequently practised 
among the Assyr., Pers., Gr., Rom., and others. 
A cut in Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies shows 
the victim standing upright, while the executioner 
selzes him by a lock of the hair in despatching 
him. In this way the chief baker who incurred 
Pharaoh’s displeasure may have suffered (Gn 40"), 
the subsequent suspension of the body being an 
added reproach (see Hanging). It is doubtful 
whether the seven sons of Gideon were thus slain, 
Jg 95 (see Slaying with Spear or Sword. Ahab’s 
seventy sons lost their heads by command of Jehu 
(2 K 1058), The head of John the Baptist was 
severed by order of Herod (Mt 14%, Mk 6?%), 
Thus also suffered James the Apostle (Ac 12%), 
Many of the early martyrs were beheaded (Rev 
204). The head of [shbosheth was removed after 
death (2 S 48). Whether Sheba was slain before 
he was beheaded is not stated (2 8 207!-*2), 

Blinding.—The only legal authority for putting 
out the eyes under the Mosaic dispensation woulc 
be found indirectly in the law of retaliation ‘an 
eye for an eye’ (Ex 21%, Lv 24%, Dt 1915-29), and 
therefore the punishment would be seldom inflicted. 
There is an indistinct reference to something of 
this sort in boring out the cyes of the spies (Nu 
164). As practised by foreign nations, the Assyrians 
and Babylonians sometimes using hot irons for the 
purpose, it was rather designed to incapacitate the 
victim from rebellion, revolt, or the power of doing 
further harm. Thus Samson suflered (Jg 167). 
Zedekiah lost his eyes partly as a vindictive 
visitation, but more to eflectually unfit him for 
rulership (2 K 25’ and Jcr 52"). In Persia it was 
inflicted for rascality, thieving, and rebellion. 
Criminals were not permitted to look on the face 
of the king (Est 785. Nahash the Ammonite 
threatened that he would thrust out the right eyes 
of the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead as a reproach 
on [srael, 18 11? (Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. ; Harmer, 
Observations). 

Branding and Burning.—It has been surmised 
that in some cases where burning was inflicted as 
the punishment for unchastity, it meant branding 
on the forehead as a mark of shame. If, however, 
the extreme penalty is intended, it is represented 
as of pre-Mosaic authority, and was proposed for 
Tamar (Gn 38”). The Sinaitic law directs that a 
priest’s daughter shall be burned for fornication 
(Lv 219); and that this shall be the form of punish- 
ment for incest with a wife’s mother (Ly 20%), 
Fire from the Lord supernaturally slew Nadab and 
Abihu (Ly 101-33. Burning alive or scorching was 
practised by the Phil. (Jg 14"), and associated witha 
sort of confiscation (121); also by the Bab. and Chald. 
(Jer 29%), EHsarhaddon burned a king alive (G. 
Smith, Assyr. Discov.), and burning was attempted 
on Shadrach and his companions (Dn 3). There is 
an allusion to the practice in Is 43?; see also 2 Mac 
7°, Tradition states that Nimrod cast Abraham 
into the fiery furnace for refusing to worship 
Chald. gods (Layard, Bab. and Nin.; Koran xxi. 
68, xxxvil. 95). Cf. Gn 1151: with Neh 97, where x, 
‘ur, may be interpreted as light (of a tlamc) The 
pouring of molten lead down the throat (Jahn, Bib. 
Arch.) has no other authority than that of Rabbin. 
statement. Slaves were sometimes branded on the 
hand (Is 445), but such disfigurement was forbidden 
by Jewish law (Ly 1938: cf. Gal 61. Branding 
accompanied deportation by the Persians (Rawlin- 
son, Ane. Mon. iii. 194). 
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Braying or Pounding in a Mortar.—This act is 
mentioned in Pr 2722 as unavailing in the cure of a 
fool. RV specifies that the victim may be bruised as 
with a pestle among corn (see Nestle, Cheyne, etc. 
in Hapos. Times, 1897, viii. 287, 335,etc.). Tennant 
is authority for the statement that it still remains as 
a Cingalese penalty. The Turks have been charged 
with such cruelty, and a king of Canday is said to 
have compelled a wife to pound her infant child 
to death. There is probable allusion to this form 
of punishment in He 11*+*%, where the faithful 
are sald to have been tortured or beaten (ἐτυμπανίο- 
θησαν), and to have had trial of scourgings. It is 
said that Eleazar was beaten on an instrument 
like a drum (2 Mac 63), and Jos. (De. Macc. 5, 9) 
mentions a wheel (τροχός) as an instrument of tor- 
ture. Hazael put men under sledges with iron 
spikes (2 K 812 1032. 83. with Am 1° 4), to which also 
the Ammonites were probably subjected (28 12%, 
1 Ch 20°). The Talm. is quoted by Lightfoot as 
saying that Nebuzaradan used iron rakes on some 
of his captives (Jer 39° 52°89), 

Confiscation.—An act for which no provision is 
made in the Mosaic economy, but authorized in a 
modified form by Pers. rule, so that a residence 
might be destroyed; but no mention is made of 
the forfeiture of property for the benefit of the 
State (Ezr 64, Dn 253%). The act deseribed in Ezr 
7% seems to convey the idea of modern confiscation. 

Crucifixion.—See sep. art. CROSS. 

Cutting Asunder.—In carrying out the threat as 
recorded in Dn 2° and 3%, the body might be cut 
in more than two pieces. The verb used in Mt 
245), Lk 12%, is διχοτομεῖν, which in its etymology 
signifies severing in two parts. 

Cutting off from the People (vy, my mp, ’D,* 
LXX ἐξολοθρεύω). -τ-ο A term used in Gn 17 as 
penalty for neglect of circumcision, and in the law 
to be employed as a punishment for certain 
breaches (1) in morals, (2) in the Abrahamic cove- 
nant, and (3) in the Levitical ritual. For immor- 
ality such as filial irreverence, incest, and unclean 
connexions, the offender, in at least seven cases, 
was unquestionably exposed to death (Lv 18” 
20°71), In like manner he who does aught pre- 
sumptuously (RV ‘with a high hand’), that is, 
wilful sin in general, was liable (Nu 15°91), In the 
breach of the covenant it may be doubted whether 
the extreme penalty of death was invariably 
inflicted, as in Ex 30°, Lv 237: 9° and Nu9®. There 
are instances where the punishment for offences that 
were kindred to such as are expressly designated 
as a breach of ritual, meant death. Such are the 
cases of (1) Nadab and Abihu (Lv 1012) ; (2) Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram (Nu 16%). These ‘perished 
from the congregation’ (see Nu 12”, in which it is 
stated that Miriam, for leprosy, was ‘as one dead’ 
in her temporary exclusion). The punishment 
in general seems so severe that it has been sug- 
gested that it was possibly voidable either by an 
elaborate atonement on the offender’s part (Nu 
157-81), or by a divine commutation, the penalty 
being recorded but not executed. In some in- 
stances it meant, perhaps, only deprivation of 
certain civil and social privileges. There are two 
such cases: (1) when the people ate of the blood in 
one of Saul’s campaigns (18 1482); (2) when king 
Uzziah offered incense (2 Ch 2619 2°), On the other 
hand, in Ex 8311: the meaning of the penalty as 
attached to Sabbath-breaking is interpreted as 
death.+ 


* The plural O°SY apparently means ‘kinsfolk,’ ‘relatives,’ so 
tbat ‘cut off from his (their) people’ is a better rendering 
than ‘from the people.’ 

¢ It may be questioned whether, when ‘cut off from his 
people’ stands alone, anything more is intended than to express 
strongly the divine disapproval under threat of excommunica- 
tion. Cf. ‘7 will cut off,’ Lv 1710 203. 5.6 [all H], and see Nowack, 
Heb. Arch. i. 333 f. and Dillm. on Gn 1714, 


Divine Visitation.—In the theocratic economy 
there were certain sins for which the nation at 
large suffered. The punishment was considered 
as inflicted by the divine hand, the visitation 
itself being manifestly due to no human in- 
strumentality, though man was sometimes the 
executioner of God’s will. Divine condemnation 
was executed against idolatry, Sabbath-breaking, 
oppression of the poor, covetousness, and other sins 
which betokened a rebellious or unholy spirit, or 
for which an individual could not obtain redress. 
Human agencies might be employed in the admin- 
istration of the penalty, but God Himself was 
regarded as the avenger of the wrong. He it was 
who led the people, for their wickedness, into 
captivity (ἔτι 9’, Jer 152, Am 92), threatened them 
with the curse (Dt 2815: Jer 24%), with consump- 
tion and fever (Lv 261), and inflammation and 
fiery heat (Dt 28%), caused the drought (Dt 11" 
2835. 4 Ts 5°, Jer 141-7 50°, Hap 11-11), and famine 
(Lv 267°, Jer 241° 8417, Rev 6°), kindled a consuming 
fire (Dt 433, Is 6616, He 12”), showed His indignation 
by hail and tempest (Is 30”, Hag 217), inflicted 
pestilence and plague (Ezk 6" 7), exposed to the 
taunt of proverb and reproach (Dt 2851, 2 Ch 7”, 
Jer 241°), smote with scourge (Is 10°8 28! 18), and 
with the sword in the hands of enemies, as shown 
in 80 many passages that the reader may consult a 
concordance for a complete view of these and all 
other providential punishments named. His dis- 
pleasure at Korah was shown by the earthquake 
(Nu 105, Idolatry was punished by captivity. 
Delay of justice provoked war. Perjury invited 
wild beasts. Neglect of tithes was attended with 
drought and famine (Schiirer, HJP τι. 11. 91). 

Drowning was not distinctively a Jewish punish- 
ment. It was the penalty in Babylonia for the 
wife who repudiated hee husband (Zncyc. Brit. art. 
‘Babylonia’). Jerome, however, says that offenders 
were thus sometimes put to death among the Jews 
as well as among the oratS There is an allusion 
to this mode of dying in Mt 18°, Mk 9%. Jos. 
(Ant. XIV. xv. 10) states that some Galileans 
revolted and drowned the partisans of Herod. 

Exposure to Wild Beasts. — Daniel and his 
enemies were cast into a den of lions (Dn 6), and 
the practice of thus dealing with offenders is said to 
be still in vogue in Fez and Morocco. In the use of 
a strong figure in Mic 4 human beings are repre- 
sented as being gored or trodden by beasts. The 
lion from whom St. Paul was said to be delivered 
(2 Ti 41 undoubtedly means Nero. No conclusive 
exegesis has been given of 1 Co 1632, Many are of 
the opinion that human foes are described, but 
there issome plausible argument in favour of the 
literal view. ‘The inroads of wild animals, as by an 
act of God, are to be regarded as a punishment of 
Israel for unfaithfulness (Lv 267, Dt 32%, 2 K 1736). 
The disobedient prophet, named Jadon according 
to Jos. (Ant. VIII. ix. 1), met death from God by a 
lion (1 K 18%), Contrariwise, the righteous are 
protected (Job 57, Hos 238). 

Fines were permitted at the option of the injured 
ΤΟΥ as a special privilege to freedmen (slaves 

eing punished), and in earliest times the money 
was presented tothe priest or at the sanctuary. It 
was not in accordance with Sem. doctrine to com- 
pel the aggrieved to accept material compensation 
(W. R. Smith, RS 329, 378). In the case of a 
mortal result, the mulect which might be in lieu of 
corporal penalty was called ‘ransom (RV ‘redemp- 
tion’) of life’ (Ex 2130), but was never allowed for 
wilful murder (Nu 35°-%), The specific amount 
was generally left to be determined by the judicial 
tribunal (Ex 21%), but the sum for fatal injury 
by an ox to a servant was fixed at 30 shekels 
(Ex 9132), for humbling an unbetrothed virgin at 


| 50 shekels (Dt 22”), and the highest amount named 
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is for slander against a wife’s chastity, 100 shekels 
(Dt 22"). See Restitution. 

Flaying is mentioned (fig.) Mic 37% It was a 
practice in Assyria, though the victim may have 

reviously died (Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. 1. 478; 
ited Nin. and Bab.; Mon. of Nin.) The 
Persians would flay and then crucify (Rawlinson, 
ili, 246; also recognized in the Zendavesta). 
Iferodotus (iv. 64, v. 25) states that Persians and 
Scythians used the skins so obtained. 

Hanging consisted usually in the suspension of 
the lifeless form asa mark of reproach. By this 
David showed his disapproval of the slaughter of 
Ishbosheth (2 § 412. The person whose body was 
so exposed was ‘accursed of God’ (Dt 21%, Gal 315), 
and for this reason it might not remain in view 
over night (Jos 839 1075). This word is used for the 
act of impaling (ἀνασκολοπίζειν, Ezr 6"), a common 
custom in Assyria. A sharp-pointed stake in a 
et ed position penetrated the body just 

elow the breast-bone (Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. 1. 
477). It was frequent in Persia. Darius impaled 
3000 Babylonians (Layard, Nin. and Bab. 295 n. ; 
Herodotus, iii. 159). The Philistines gibbeted (on 
crosses, Jos. Ant. VI. xiv. 8) the dead bodies of Saul 
and Jonathan (18 3)°, 25 212-38), Other Greek 
words used to represent this act are ἐξηλιάξειν and 
παραδειγματίζειν, for which the Vulg. uses crucifigere 
(see CROSS); and so St. Paul, according to the 
accepted exegesis of the time, applied Dt 21° to 
the ignominy of Jesus. Execution on the gallows 
was not prescribed for any crime in the Mosaic 
code. There is a difference of opinion whcther the 
chief baker (Gn 41°) lost his life by being hanged by 
theneck, or whether his body, after being despatched, 
was exposed to shame (Wilkinson, Anc. Lgyptians, 
11, 213). In later history offenders were hanged by 
the hands (La 5", Targ. 12), and in 1 Mac 15} it is 
stated that dead children were hanged to the necks 
of their mothers. Ahithophel (28 17%) and Judas 
(Mt 275, Ac 138) voluntarily, in chagrin and re- 
morse, took their lives by hanging. There is an 
apparent allusion to this form of punishment in 
1 kK 2071), ‘The Gibeonites may have adopted this 
method of avengement on the sons of Saul (2S 219), 
because it was in vogue among the aboriginal 
nations of the land. Stanley (/fist. Jew. Ch. ii. 37) 
says the victims were first crucified, then suspended. 
Under the Persian rule there was resort to the 
gallows (ry, but called ‘tree’ in Gn 4039, Dt 21°) 
for punishing the conspirators against Ahasucrus 
(Est 2%), Haman(7*?°) and his ten sons (914) ; possibly 
the same as impalement. 

Imprisonment.—Oflenders were confined by the 
Israelites as well as other nations. The prison was 
often used merely for keeping a person in ward until 
the pleasure of the judicial power should be known. 
So Joseph by Potiphar (Gn 39:21); the son of 
Shelomith, for blasphemy (Lv 2412). the man who 
gathered sticks on the Sabbath (Nu 15*); the 
apostles after healing the lame man (Ac 4°); St. 
Peter, by order of Herod, till a convenient time 
for his execution (Ac 12*). Incarceration was often 
accompanied with other punishments (cf. Samson 
grinding for the Philistines, Jg 1674), or it was re- 
garded as an alternative (Ezr 755). Jeremiah was 
smitten as well as imprisoned (Jer 371. The 
murderer and debtor might be delivered both to 
prison and the tormentors (Mt 1830), Zedelkiah used 
the prison for the protection of Jeremiah from his 
enemies (Jer 573). He was then transferred to 
the princes, who cast him into the dungeon or pit 
(Jer 38°), For the Eng. word ‘dungeon’ or 
prison. in Gn 4015 307%, 1 1Κ 207 Ὁ KY”. 2 Ch 
16, Ps 142’, Ee 44, Is 242% 427, Jer 374% 521, 
there are eight diflerent roots in the Heb. which 
would imply that detention of those under aceusa- 
tion or in disfavour was regular and quite conmmon, 


the eonfinement itself being for the purpose of 
punishment. Confinement in jail was inflicted as 
a preliminary punishment by Ahab on Micaiah, 
accompanied with spare bread and water diet (1 K 
2277); by Asaon Hanani (2 Ch 1610, The motive 
of Herod in imprisoning John the Baptist is un- 
certain (Mt 4123. Barabbas was committed for 
insurrection, and it would appear as if this were 
intended to be final (Lk 23). In the prison-house, 
which might contain cells (Jer 3715), there was 
sometimes a pit with or without water (Jer 38%, 
Zec 9), and the court of the prison is mentioned 
in Jcr 37, 38, 39, and elsewhere. In some prisons 
there were stocks (Jer 20? 2976, Ac 1674). To the 
Rom. prison there were three parts: communiora, 
ulteriora, where Paul and Silas were kept, and the 
Tullianum or dungeon, the place of execution 
(Conybeare and Howson, St. Pazl, i. 304 n.). 
There is an allusion to prisoners at labour in Job 
3, and they might be held in chains (Ps 105! 107%, 
Jer 402). 

Indignities.—There was resort to various means 
of heaping contumely on an offender; such as 
ignominious or obscure burial for a blasphemer (Jos. 
Al UV. Ville 110 111. Ὁ 1Κ 010 2 2 Clee 
Jer 229), Some victims were slain and left in the 
street or cast behind the walls (Ps 793, To 23), 
Heads of the slain were removed and carried in 
triumpli (1 Καὶ 17° 31°). Dead bodies were burned 
(Jos 715. 5. Lv 204, Am 2}, See Burning) or hanged 
(2S 4125. Gn 40"-19 (see Hanging], Nu 254 5, Dt 2122 23), 
Stones were thrown on the corpse, as on that of 
Achan (Jos 735: 36), the king of Ai (Jos 8”), and on 
the tomb of Absalom (25 1817. Mohammedans still 
maintain the custom when passing by its supposed 
site (Thomson, Land and Book, i. 61); but Harmer 
plausibly suggests that the ‘heap of stones’ was 
erected in honour. Some forms of execution were 
regarded as more disgraceful than others, as cruci- 
fixion (Jn 19*!), but itwas not thedesignof the Mosaic 
law to cover a sufferer with perpetual infamy. In 
Egypt a calumniator of the dead was subject to 
severe punishment (Wilkinson, Anc. Eqyp.). 

Mutilation was practised, but not under direct sanc- 
tion of the covenant law. The thumbs and great toes 
of Adonibezek were severed (Jg 1*7). The slayers 
of Ishbosheth (2 § 412) lost their hands, but possibly 
after death. Nebuchadrezzar threatened to cut in 
pieces his offending counsellors (Dn 95. At the 
command of Antiochus Epiphanes (acc. to 2 Mac 
71-*), seven brothers sufiered horrible outrages, 
among others that of tearing out the tongue, a very 
common cruelty among the Assyrians. In Egypt 
robbers were soinetimes deprived of the right hand 
for the first ofience, the left foot for the second, 
and the left hand for the third; though the theft 
of food not quickly perishable was not so severely 
punished (Lane, J/Zod. Hgyp.). To this act our 
Saviour’s statement in Mt 24°!, Lk 12%, seems to 
allude. An Egyptian victor was known to display 
severed hands as proof of the number of his trophies 
(see 15 1877). The town of Rhinocolura was said to 
be peopled by robbers who had lost their noses. The 
nose and ears of an adulterer were cut off (Diod. Sic.i. 
78), and from E.zk 2375 it appears that the usage was 
in vogne among the Babylonians. (On the horrible 
crueltiesof Assurbanipal, as recorded on hiscylinder, 
see LP iii. 39-50.) Rings were put in the lips or 
noses of captives (2 Ch 33" ‘among the thorns,’ 
RV ‘in chains,’ Is 37%, Ezk 194-9; Rawlinson, Anc. 
Mon. ii. 7; and sec Am 43). 

Plucking off the Hair was a punishment inflicted 
on Jews who had indulged in mixed marriages 
(Neh 13%). It may have been intended simply for 
disfigurement. The prophet in Is 50° alludes to 
the judicial practice as common in his time. The 
effort was so vicious as described in 2 Mac 7, that 
the skin was torn off with the hair; butin scalping, 
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as practised by the N. American Indians, a knife 
was used. As an insult to David’s servants, half 
of the beard was shaven off (2S 104). The head 
was subjected to other indignities (Job 3010, Mt 
Zi, Mik 12%): 

Precipitation.—It is stated in 2 Ch 25” that 
10,000 Edomites were cast from a rock by the 
children of Judah. So two Jewish women are said 
to have suffered (2 Mac 6°). Of the same sort are 
the acts mentioned in 2 Καὶ 812, Hos 1019 13!% On 
column iv. 100, 101 of Assurbanipal (G. Smith), it 
is stated that certain persons were thrown on the 
stone lions and bulls in a quarry, the fall designed 
to be fatal. Calmet is of opinion, with Jerome 
as authority, that this was the fate of Oreb and 
Zeeb (Jg 7%). An attempt after this manner was 
made on the life of Jesus (Lk 4°’). 

Restitution.—There was enacted an elaborate 
aye for compensating an injured party under 
the sanction of Mosaism. As far as possible the 
restoration was identical with, or analogous to, the 
loss of time or power (Ex 2])8-%, Ly 2438-21, Dt 197). 
He who stole and then slew or sold a live ox had to 
restore fivefold; if it was a live sheep fourfold. The 
pouty was designed in part to be prohibitory, 

ecause sheep were more exposed in the desert, 
while oxen were necessary and not so easily taken. 
In later history it appears as if sevenfold might 
be exacted (Pr 6%. See also the LXX tr. of 28 
12° where seven is substituted for four). Iftheiden- 
tical animal was restored, another of equal value 
was all that the law required besides. Burglary 
doomed the culprit to unrequited death or to 
slavery. For breach of trust or for trespass, twenty 

er cent. additional to the original sum was 

emanded (Lv 6!5, Nu 551°), He who was de- 
tected in the theft of a pledge, or was found guilty 
in the matter of trespass while the property was 
in his hand, must pay double. Pecuniary com- 
pensation must be furnished for damages by an 
animal, when not on its own ground (Ex 22°); and 
when a fatality occurred in the case of a servant, 
thirty shekels must be paid to the loser (Ex 21*; 
see Dt 2215), One case only is mentioned of per 
mitted commutation for bull-goring (Ex 217°), 
In case a married woman was killed, the fine was 
paid to her father’s (instead of her own) family 
(Lewis, Heb. Ant.). Akin to restoration is 
redemption, referred to in Lv 257-28 Ezk 187}, 
Remuneration was expected for loss by fire, 
through negligence, of astanding grain field; or for 
the loss or damage of a pledge (Ex 22% 12. 18), 
Under Rom. law a jailer losing his prisoner was 
hable to the punishment which was to be inflicted 
for the crime on which the arrest had been made 
(Ac 12! 167”), In NT morals it was taught that 
the guilt of theft could not be compounded by 
restitution. ‘Let him that stole steal no more’ 
(Eph 475); but Zacchzus, on the occasion of his 
pardon, proposed to restore fourfold (Lk 1938). 

Retaliation was authorized in the code of Ex 
21742, It was in use among other nations, esp. the 
Egyptians (cf. the lex talionis of the Romans). It 
was not unequivocally approved by ancient authors, 
because it was apt to degenerate into mere revenge 
and would often be unfair in its operation. The 
possibility of its baneful consequences is shown by 
Thomson (Land and Book, i. 447, 449). Diodorus 
Siculus instances a one-eyed man as suffering more 
than the victim with two eyes. Favorinus shows 
the injustice of this principle in operation as con- 
tained in one of the Twelve Tables, in that the same 
member may be worth more to one man than to 
another, as the right hand of ascribe or painter 
compared with that of a singer. Hence it had to 
be administered with certain modifications. Thus 
Ileb. law adopted the principle, but lodged the appli- 
cation with the judge (Ex 2177, Ly 24!**); and an 


aggressor, by tlle payment of a ransom, could com- 
pound with the aggrieved and be relieved from the 
full penalty of the law. A false accuser was required 
to suffer the same penalty that he proposed against 
the accused (Dt 1915). Heb. law was milder in spirit 
than that of heathen jurisprudence. Moses would 
not allow parents or children to suffer for the offences 
of each other (Dt 2416), This equitable exemption 
was not regarded by the Chaldzeans (Dn 6%), or even 
by the kings of Israel (1 Καὶ 217, 2 K 96), 

Sawing Asunder.—In He 11* the term is used to 
deseribe an ancient form of punishment, which was 
possibly a crushing under instruments of iron (Am 
1°); and it is said, on the authority of Justin 
Martyr (Dial. with Trypho), to have been practised 
on Isaiah. There is an allusion to something of 
this sort in Pr 2025 (RV) ‘He bringeth the threshing 
wheel over thein’ (cf. Is 2877-75), Saws are men- 
tioned in 28 12*!, 1 Ch 20°; and while it is painful 
to admit that David may have been guilty of such 
severity, the literal interpretation is the most 
plausible and accords with the usages of the times. 
(See, however, Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. 226 ff.). 
In Shaw’s Travels a case is described where the 
victim was placed between two boards and dis- 
severed longitudinally (Smith, DB), and another 
case is mentioned by Harmer (Odservations) as 
occurring on Stewart’s journey to Mequinez. 

Scourging with Thorns (see also Stripes).—In 
the marginal reading of Jg 8’, Gideon is repre- 
sented as threatening to thresh the men of Succoth 
with thorns and briers, and in the margin to 
816 it is stated that they were thus punished, as 
Stanley (Hist. Jew. Ch.) suggests, with the acacia. 
The scorpions (Ὁ 510) mentioned in 1 K 12" may 
have been knotted sticks, or ropes into which wire 
was plaited, or iron points or nails or cutting pieces 
of lead were cceree Calmet guesses that David 
so treated the Moabites (2 S 82. Some attempt to 
solve the much-mooted difficulties of 28 12°! by a 
reference to this mode of punisliment. 

Slavery.—In Heb. law it was possible for a 
person to fall into servitude for a limited time. A 
thief, when unable to make restitution, was sold 
with wife and children (Ex 22%). The misfortune 
of debt led to the same result (2 Καὶ 4!, Neh 5°). 
The statute of limitations mercifully provided 
against oppressive usage and permanent enslave- 
ment (Lv 25°43, Dt 1515, Jer 344). The Rabbins 
say a woman could not be sold for theft. Joseph 
proposed, as an Egyptian procedure, tomake a slave 
of the detected pilferer of his cup (Gn 4417). See 
separate article. 

Slaying by Spear or Sword.—This was an ex- 
peditious method, sometimes adopted in an emer- 
gency. The spear, javelin, or dart (He 12”) was to 
be used on trespassers at the foot of Sinai (Ex 195). 
Phinehas went so armed in eager and immediate 
punishment of the man found with a Midianitish 
woman (Nu 2578), The sword was taken by the 
Levites against the worshippers of the golden calf 
(Ex 32?7), and in Dt 13%" authority is given for 
its use in the wholesale slaughter of a city for 
idolatry. Some cutting instrument was employed 
by Abimelech in the murder of his brethren (J 
9°), Samuel hewed Agag to pieces with the swor 
(1 S 1583), and with the same Doeg massacred the 
priests in Nob (1 S 2218 1%), According to the dex 
talionis, the young Amalekite who claimed that he 
drew the sword to kill Saul was put to death with 
the same kind of implement (2 8 115), with which or 
the spear Ishbosheth was assassinated (28 457), The 
sword was used in the summary executions ordered 
by Solomon (1 Καὶ 2”+2%81.4), By it Ehjah slew the 
prophets of Baal (1 K 19"), and it was common 1n 
regal and martial proceedings, becoming still more 
prominent in post-Bab.times. The sword or axewas 
employed to carry out the order of Jehu on Ahab’s 
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sons (2 K 10’) (see Beheading). Thus Jehoram 
murdered his brethren (2 Ch 214), and Jehoiakim 
despatched Urijah (Jer 2673). The sword as an 
instrument of punishment is specifically mentioned 
in Job 1923, See also Divine Visitation. 

The Stocks (n2=72, ξυλόν πεντεσύριγγον) This 
machine, though probably of Egyp. origin, is not 
described in the Mosaic legislation, but in it Hanani, 
the scer, was put by Asa (2 Ch 16"), and Jeremiah 
was punished (Jer 207). In Jer 272 RV uses 
‘pars’ for AV ‘yokes,’ and in Jer 2026 changes 
‘prison’ to ‘stocks,’ and ‘stocks’ to ‘shackles,’ 
that is, the pillory. It usually contained five holes 
for the neck, arms, and legs, which sometimes were 
inserted crosswise. One form (79) was designed for 
the legs only. The word ‘stocks’ is employed in 
Job 13% 3311 and Pr 722, and this form of torture 
was probably in mind when Ps 105!8 was written. 
It was an infliction among the Romans as indicated 
by Ac 16*. 

Stoning was the ordinary formal and legal mode 
of inflicting punishment in the earlier history of 
the children of Israel, and was in vogue before the 
departure from Egypt (Ex 828. Even beasts might 
be the victims, evidently as a spectacular example 
(Ex 19 9128. 29.32), Stoning was the penalty for 
taking ‘ the accursed thing’ (Jos 7”); for adultery 
and unchastity,the death sentence being pronounced 
in Ly 2010, and the means of carrying it out stated 
in? Di. 221-24, Jn 85:7. for blasphemy (Ly 2410-4), 
and on this specious charge Naboth (1 K 2110) and 
Stephen (Ac 758) suffered, and an effort was made 
to show Jesus guilty by a feint to stone Him (Jn 
1071) ; for divination (Lv 20*- 2"), idolatry (Dt 13°), 
dishonour to parents (Dt 2131), prophesying falsely 
(Dt 13°-1°), and Sabbath-breaking (Ex 3114 35?, 
Nu 1535 %), Doubtless other capital crimes would 
thus be punished, and the city of Jerusalem was so 
threatened as if it were an individual culprit (Ezk 
16”). In an orderly proceeding the witness was to 
cast the first stone (Dt 17’, Jn 8’), and as the Rabbins 
say, on the chest ; and if others were necessary to 
produce death, the bystanders hurled them. Law- 
less movements are mentioned or suggested, like 
that to which Moses thought himself exposed (Ex 
17*), the accomplished acts on Adoram (1 K 1218) 
and Zechariah (2 Ch 9.421), in the danger dreaded by 
the priests on account of their estimate of the 
3aptist (Lk 205), and the assault on St. Paul in 
Iconium (Ac 14°). Poisoners among the Persians 
were laid on one stone and crushed by another 
(Rawlinson, Ane. Mon. ii. 247; see Mt 214, Lk 
ΟῚ: 

Strangling was a later form of capital punishment 
among the Jews (W. R. Smith, RS 398), but there is 
no scriptural authority for it. The convict was 
immersed in clay or mud, and a cloth was twisted 
around the neck and drawn in opposite directions 
by two lictors, so as to take the breath. During 
the operation molten lead might be poured down 
the throat (Sanhedr, 10. 3). The proposed humili- 
ation of the Syrians before Israel (1 K 2051) may 
hint at the practice. See Hanging. 

Stripes.—The Mosaic economy ordaincd that an 
offender might be punished with stripes (Lv 1920, 
Dt 2918), not exceeding forty (Dt 25°); and this 
limit was carefully observed, as on St. Paul (2 Co 
11%), for a single stroke in excess subjected the 
executioncr to punishment. The scourge was com- 
posed of three thongs, of which 39 was the largest 
multiple within the limit. It was the most com- 
mon mode of secondary punishment, and the idea 
of disgrace did not secm to attach to it (but see 
Jos. Ant. IV. viii. 21). No station of life was 
exempt (see from Pr 1725, indicating that the noble 
may be smitten, and 10” that a rod is proper for 
the vacant-minded). The bastinado may have been 
used on Jeremiah (203 37"). Scourging was in- 
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flicted on a bondmaid overtaken in illegal inter- 
course (Lv 19°), on a husband who falsely accused 
his wife, on a person who used abusive language 
(Jos. Ant. XIII. x. 6), on ecclesiastical offenders in 
the synagogue (Mt 1017, Ac 26"), and it might be 
used on the debtor (Mt δ" 18%). As to the method: 
the culprit lay on the ground while under casti- 
gation, in the presence of the judge, who during 
the infliction proclaimed the words in Dt 2858: 5, 
and concluded with those in Ps 78%. In later 
times an adult male was stripped to the waist and 
in a bending posture lashed to a pillar; a female 
received the stripes while sitting with head and 
shoulders bent forward; and a boy was punished 
with his hands tied behind him. The Mosaic re- 
culations were in pleasing contrast with those of 
the Zendavesta, which authorizes as many as 10,000 
stripes for the murder of a water dog (Darmesteter, 
Intro.). The Porcian law forbade the scourging 
of Rom. citizens (Cic. in Verr. v. 53, Ac 16%? 22°), 
Nevertheless, it was regarded as a wholesome 
punishment, and is zealously advocated in Pr 13% 
2318. 14 ; see also Sir 901π182 It is a symbol of divine 
correction (Ps 8953), and is regarded as a purifier 
(Pr 20°). The Moslems have a proverb that the 
stick is from heaven, a blessing from God. 
Suffocation was a recognized Pers. mode of dealing 
with offenders. A case is described (2 Mac 13*8); 
Menelaus was fastened to a revolving wheel in a 
standpipe 50 cubits high, filled with ashes, in 
which he was repeatedly immersed, until death 
ensued. Another description attributes a similar 
method to the Macedonians, the victim being 
placed on a beam, under which the ashes were 
constantly stirred until he was overcome with heat 
and dust (see Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. i111. 246), 
LITERATURE.—In addition to the authorities cited in the art., 
the reader may consult Hamhurger, RE, art. ‘Lohn u. Strafe’ 
(pp. 691-703) and ‘Vergeltung’ (pp. 1252-57) ; artt. on the various 
crimes and punishments enumerated ahove, in Riehm, HWB, 
Herzog, RE, and Schenkel, Bibellex.; Saalschutz, das Mosaische 
Recht; the Bib. Archdol. of Keil, Benzinger, and Nowack ; 
Post, Familienrecht, 358 f.; Hartmann, Hinge. Verbind, ἃ. 4.1, 
mit ἃ. N. 197 f.; Schurer, HJP τι. 11. 90 δ. ; W. BR. Smith, 


OTJC2 340 f., 368 f.; J. W. Haley, Esther (1885), pp. 122-130 ; 
Dillmann, Com. on the Pent., and Driver, Deut. (passim), 


J. POUCHER. 
CRIMSON.— Two words are tr. ‘crimson’ in 
both AV and RV, vba téla’ (Is 118), LXX κόκκινος, 
and $2 karmil (2 Ch 27 434), Karmil is a later 
word used in place of the earlier ‘3y shdnit. Shani 
is rendered once (Jer 4° AV) crimson. In the same 
passage in RV, and in all other passages where it 
occurs in both VSS, it is rendered scarlet. In 
Is 138 oy is rendered scarlet, LXX φοινικοῦν, and 
yor crimson, LXX κόκκινον. It is probable that the 
distinction of these two colours was not accurately 
made at that time, as indeed it has not been pre- 
served in the VSS. See ConourRs; and for the 
insect producing both these colours see SCARLET. 


G. E. Post. 
CRIPPLE.—See MEDICINE. 


CRISPING PINS (op 5, Is 372, RV ‘satchels,’ 
and 2 K 5%, AV and RV ‘bags’; see BAG 34).—To 
‘crisp’ is in mod. language to ‘crimp,’ that is, curl 
in short wavy folds. The word is often used in 
Shaks., Milton, and others, of the curl a breeze 
makes on the water, as Par. Lost, iv. 237, ‘the 
crisped brooks’; cf. Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 211, 
‘I would not their vile breath should crisp the 
stream.’ Dut the earliest ref. is to the hair; and 
a ‘erisping pin’ is an instrument for crimping 
the hair. Cf. Pocklington (1637), ‘Fetch me my 
Crisping pinnes to curle my lockes.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

CRISPUS (Kplowos).—The chief ruler of the 
Jewish synagogue at Corinth (Ac 18°). Convinced 
by the reasonings of St. Paul that Jesus was the 
Messiah, he believed with all his house. The 
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apostle mentions him (1 Co 114) as one of the few 
persons whom he himself had baptized. Tradition 
represents him as having afterwards become bishop 
of Aigina (Const. Apost. vii. 46). R. M. ΒΟΥ. 


CROCODILE (RVm Job 411).—The erocodile is 
doubtless meant by leviathan in the above passage 
and Job 3°. In Ps 7414 leviathan refers to Pharaoh, 
under the simile of a crocodile. Cf. Ezk 29°, where 
Pharaoh is called ‘the great dragon (tannim, for the 
usual tannin) that lieth in the midst of his rivers,’ 
and 327, where he is compared to a ‘whale (also 
tannim AVm, RV text ‘dragon’) in the seas,’ 
the reference being to the crocodile of the river 
(Arab. bahr=sea, the usual Arab. way of speaking 
of their great river the Nile). See LEVIATHAN, 
DRAGON. The crocodile is a saurian, sometimes 
attaining a length of 20 feet. His back and sides 
are covered with an armour, impenetrable to spears, 
swords, slingstones, and arrows (Job 417: 15-17, 26. 28. 29) ; 
not to be injured by clubs (RV for AV ‘darts’ v.*), 
or even spherical bullets. The scales of which this 
armour is composed are beautifully marked. His 
jawsareset with numeroussharp-pointed teeth (ν. 15). 
His neck is extremely powerful (v.*’). His tail is 
also very muscular, and a blow from it will crush 
aman. His legs are short. The toes of the fore 
feet are five, and of the hind feet only four. The 
inner two toes of the fore feet and the inner one 
of the hind feet are destitute of claws. The rest 
have strong elaws (v.*%°). The crocodile is well 
characterized as ‘a king over all the children of 
pride’ (v.*4). In one other passage (Jer 146) RVm 
gives ‘crocodile’ for fannim, AV ‘dragons.’ 

The Land Crocodile (Lv 11° RV) is not a croco- 
dile, but probably the MONITOR (see CHAMELEON). 

G. E. Post. 

CROOKBACKT (Amer. RV ‘ crook-backed’), Lv 

217°, See MEDICINE. 


CROSS is the tr. of the Gr. σταυρός, the name 
applied in NT to the instrument upon which Jesus 
Christ suffered death. Owing to the variety of the 
methods in which crucifixion might be inflicted, and 
the indefiniteness of the terms employed, it is im- 
possible to determine with certainty the exact 
nature of the cross used in His case. σταυρός means 
propery a stake, and is the tr. not merely of the 

at. crux (cross), but of palus (stake) as well. As 
used in NT, however, it refers evidently not to 
the simple stake used for impaling, of which wide- 
spread punishment crucifixion was a refinement, but 
to the more elaborate cross used by the Romans in 
the time of Christ. Besides the crux simplex, or 
simple stake, we may exclude from consideration 
the so-called cross of St. Andrew, shaped like an X, 
the origin of which is much later, and concerning 
the actual use of which there is much doubt. 
There remain of the four varieties of eross usually 
enumerated only two, between which the ehoice 
must lie—the crux commissa or St. Anthony’s cross, 
shaped like a T, and consisting of a single upright 
post, across the top of which is fastened a hori- 
zontal cross-bar; and the crux immissa or Lat. 
cross, in which the top of the upright shaft projects 
above the cross-bar, as in the form with which we 
are most familiar. In favour of the latter is not 
only the testimony of the oldest tradition, which 
in such ἃ matter is entitled to great weight, but 
also the statements of the evangelists concerning 
the title nailed to the cross (Mt 2751, Mk 15%6 Lk 
23°, Jn 102"), 

The upright post to which alone the name 
properly belongs, was usually a piece of some 
strong, cheap wood, pine or oak, of such leneth 
that when firmly planted in the ground the top 
was from 74 to 9 ft. high. Most modern illustra- 
tions err in making the upright much too high. 


It was erected on some spot outside the eity, con- 
venient for the execution, and remained there as 
a permanent fixture, only the cross-bar or pat- 
ibulum being carried to the spot, usually by the 
person who was to suffer death. This consisted 
sometimes of a single piece of wood, more often of 
two parallel bars joined at one end, between which 
the head of the victim passed, and to the ends of 
which his hands were fastened. The cross which 
Jesus carried was doubtless simply the cross-bar in 
one of these two forms. Keim argues in favour of 
the simpler, partly because Jesus is represented as 
clothed, which would hardly have been the case 
had He carried the double patibulum; partly be- 
cause of the carrying of it by Simon, which he 
regards rather as a rude joke of the soldiers than 
as rendered necessary by the weight of the cross- 
bar, which could in no case have been very heavy 
(Jesu von Nazara, 111. 398, Eng. tr. vi. 125). Be- 
sides the patibulwm, the cross was furnished with 
a support for the body called the sedile. This was 
a small piece of wood projecting at right angles 
from the upright, upon which the victim sat as 
upon a saddle. It was designed to bear part of 
the weight of the body, which would otherwise 
have been too great to be supported by the hands 
alone. Whether there was also a support for the 
feet, the so-called ὑποπόδιον, 15 still in dispute. 

The origin of crucifixion must be sought in the E., 
probably among the Pheen., from whom it passed to 
the Greeks and Romans. The long list of peoples 
given by Winer (RWB i. 680), and often copied, 
includes many eases which prove no more than 
impaling (so the Persians, HKgyptians, Indians). 
For the practice among the Pheenicians, Cartha- 
ginians, and Numidians we have good authority. 
We hear of Alexander on one occasion crucifying , 
as many as 2000 Tyrians. Among the Romans 
this was a very common punishment. At first 
they confined it to slaves and seditious persons, 
but gradually extended its use, especially in the 
provinces, here following Punic examples. In Sicily, 
Verres erucified even Roman citizens. The same 
was done by Galba in Spain. But these were rare 
exceptions, and excited universal indignation. In 
Judea the punishment was frequently used. Thus 
Varus erucitied 2000 rioters after the death of Herod 
the Great (Jos. Ant. XVII. x. 10). Under Claudius 
and Nero, various governors, Tiberius Alexander, 
Quadratus, Felix, Florus, crucified robbers and 
rioters of political and religious character, includ- 
ing two sons of Judas Galileus (Ant. xx. v.2; BJ 
II. xii. 6, Il. xiii. 2), and even respectable citizens 
and Roman knights (BJ τι. xiv. 9) Titus cruci- 
fied so many after the destruction of Jerus. that 
there was neither wood for the crosses nor place 
to set them up (BJ Vv. xi. 1). Especially under 
Tiberius, who held that simple death was escape, 
was this method of punishment frequent. 

The Jews did not practise the crucifixion of living 
persons. The case of Janneus, referred to by Jos. 
(BJ τ. iv. 6), was an exception which called forth 
universal reprobation. But the hanging up of dead 
bodies meets us frequently in OT. See Jos 10% 
(the five kings), 2 S 4! (the murderers of Ish- 
bosheth), 1 S 31 (the Philistines and Saul, cf. 
28 9112), Ezr 6" (the decree of Darius), and is 
distinctly authorized in the law (Dt 21”, cf. Nu 
254, where J” commands this punishment in the 
case of the men who have led the people away to 
Baal-peor). In such cases the dead body became 
accursed, and must be buried before nightfall, 
that the land might not suffer pollution (Dt 21%). 
Those who suffered crucifixion came under this eurse, 
and hence the passage in Dt is applied to Jesus not 
only in the Talm., but also by NT writers. This 
explains the frequent reference to the cross in NT 
as the tree (ξύλον), that being the LXX tr. of the 
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Hebo vues (Cr, Ac οἷ 10° 13”, 1 P24 and esp. Gal 
33 ‘Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
having become a curse for us; for it is written, 
Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.’) 

The method of crucifixion 1s clearly described in 
NT. After condemnation, the victini was scourged 
with the flagellum, a punishment so terrible that 
men often died under it. In Jesus’ ease the scourging 
secms to have taken place before rather than after, 
possibly to excite pity (Jn 19). The cross-bar was 
then bound on the victim’s back, or his head in- 
serted in the patibulwm, and he was led through 
the city accompanicd by the centurion and four 
soldiers detailed to conduct the execution. The 
title, a piece of wood covered with white gypsum 
on which the nature of his offence was set forth in 
letters of black, was usually carried before the con- 
demned person, so that all might know the reason 
for which he was to die. This custom of carrying 
the cross gave rise to ‘the proverb αἴρειν or λαμ- 
Bdvew or βαστάζειν τὸν σταυρὸν αὐτοῦ Which was wont 
to be used of those who on behalf of God’s cause 
do not hesitate cheerfully and manfully to bear 
persecutions, troubles, distresses, thus recalling 
the fate of Christ, and the spirit in which He en- 
countered it’ (Thayer, Lex. p. 586). In this sense 
it is used by Jesus Himself in the well-known 
saying, ‘If any man would come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross and follow 
me vit 16>, Mik 8% Lik 05; cf. Mt 10%, Lk 14”), 
Arrived at the place of execution, the prisoner was 
stripped, his garments falling to the soldiers as 
their booty. He was then bound to the patibulum, 
and both were raised on ladders until the cross-bar 
rested on the notch prepared to receive it. This 
was the more common custom. In a few cases the 
cross piece was fastened to the upright lying on 
the ground, and the whole then raised together. 
After the patibulum was firmly fastened, the 
hands were nailed to its extremities, and possibly 
the feet to the upright, although this was less 
frequent. Afterwards the title was fastened to the 
head of the cross, and the victim was left to the 
slow agonies of a death which might endure many 
hours, and even days. 

All authorities agree that of all deaths crucifixion 
was the most abhorred. This was due not only to 
its pain, which was of the most intense character (see 
the account of Richter, quoted in Smith, DB), but 
also to its shame, which in the case of the Roman 
was due to its servile association, in that of the Jew 
to its rendering the sufferer accursed. Cicero in his 
oration against Verres (v. 66) declares that it is 
impossible to find a fit word to deseribe such an 
outrage as the crucifixion of a Roman citizen. 
‘acinus est vinciri civem Romanum: scelus ver- 
berart: prope parricidium necari; quid dicam 
on crucem tolli? Verbo satis digno tam nefaria res 
appellari nullo modo potest.’ 

The shame of this death is often referred to in 
NT. So He 12?‘ Jesus, who endured the cross, de- 
spising shame’; He 13% ‘ Let us therefore go forth 
unto him without the camp, bearing his reproach’; 
ef. He 1135, With more particular reference to its 
relation to the ceremonial law, Gal 3 ‘Christ 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, having 
become a curse for us; for it is written, Cursed is 
every one that hangeth on a tree’; 1 Co 12% ‘No 
man speaking in the Spirit of God saith Jesus is 
anathema.’ Because of this character, the death 
of Jesus upon the cross, viewed in the light of 
His Messianic claims, became not merely foolish- 
ness to Greeks, but a stumbling-block to Jews (1 Co 
118. 23, cf. Gal 54). It was an outrage to Jewish 
propriety that He who had become accursed in the 
sight of the law by His death on the cross should 
claim to be the Messiah in whom the law was ful- 


filled. This element of ceremonia) defilement has | 
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been particularly emphasized by C. C. Everctt in 
The Gospel of Paul (Boston, 1893), as a clue to 
the understanding of St. Paul’s view of the signi- 
ficance of Christ’s death. This significance he 
finds not at all in its penal character, but in its 
character as ceremonial defilement. Christ by His 
death on the cross became accursed (anathema). 
Those Christians who accepted this accursed 
sufferer as the Messiah of God, shared His curse, 
and were in like manner cut off by the law. But 
this cutting off by the law brought with it also 
freedom from the law, since those who were thus 
outcast were no longer within its realm. Thus 
Christ’s death under the law, followed by His 
resurrection, was God’s way of showing that the 
Jewish law was done away, and a new method of 
salvation, even that through faith in Christ, 
ushered in. 

The use of the word ‘ cross’ in a theological sense, as 
a brief designation of Christ’s saving work, is char- 
acteristic of St. Paul. The gospel of salvation is 
‘the word of the cross’ (1 Co 1.8), Those who suffer 
persecution because of their faith in the saving 
efficacy of Christ’s death, do so ‘for the cross of 
Christ’ (Gal 613. They who refuse this gospel 
are ‘enemies of the cross of Christ’ (Ph 34%). The 
cross is not only the instrument of the recon- 
cihation between God and man (Col 1°, Eph 916), 
through the death of Him who there suffered 
(Col 179 ‘the blood of the cross’), but also between 
Jew and Gentile (Col 2" the bond nailed to the 
cross), since by it the ‘bond written in ordinances,’ 
which up to that time had barred the way of the 
Gentiles to God, is put out of the way. It was 
through the cross, i.e. acceptance of the crucified 
Christ as Saviour, that the world was crucified to 
Paul, and Paul to the world (Gal 6"). Thus ecruci- 
ftxion becomes not merely the means of salvation, 
but the type of that absolute renunciation of the 
world which characterizes the true Christian hfe 
(Gal 5*4). 

LITERATURE.—The articles on Cross and Crucifixion in Smith, 
DB and in Herzog, RE. Monographs by Lipsius, De Vruce, 
Antwerp, 1595; Nicquetus, Titulus 5, Crucis, Ant., 1670; 
Curtius, De Clavis Dominicis, Ant., 1670; Bartolinus, De Cruce, 
Amsterdam, 1670; and more recently by Zockler, Das Kreuz 
Christi, 1875, and Fulda, Das Kreuz und die Kreuzigung, 
1878. Much information is contained in the Lives of Christ of 
Keim and Hase. On the theological significance of the cross, 
cf. besides the Biblical Theologies, Everett, The Gospel of Paul, 
Boston, 1893. W. ADAMS Brown. 


CROW occurs once in Apocr, (Bar 6052), where the 
helplessness of idols is illustrated by the remark 
that ‘they are * as crows (κορῶναι) between heaven 
and earth.’ In Jer 3? the LXX has ὡσεὶ κορώνη 
ἐρημουμένη for MT ra722 "3ν9 (‘as an Arabian in 
the wilderness,’ RV), which imphes the punctua- 
tion any (‘raven’) instead of ‘ayy, (‘Arabian’). 
The common LXX equivalent of 29) is κόραξ. See 
RAVEN. J. A. SELBIE. 


CROWN.—In OT (both AV and RV) Crown is 
used to translate several Heb. words, the particular 
meanings of which must be distinguished. 1, The 
golden fillets or mouldings placed around the ark 
of the covenant (Ex 25" 377), the table of shew- 
bread (Ex 955. 97:0 and its border {Πὴν 257 37:32) 
and the altar of incense (Ex 30% +4 37%: 27) in the 
Mosaic tabernacle are called Crowns (RVm ‘rim or 
moulding’). The Heb. word (3) means a cincture 
like a wreath, and describes rather the foliated 
appearance of the band than its position on the 
object to which it was attached. (LXX tr. it by a 
phrase meaning ‘twisted golden wavelets’ [κυμάτια 
χρυσᾶ στρεπτά] or ‘twisted golden crown’ [στρεπτὴν 
στεφάνην χρυσῆν]; Pal. Targ. by v7 a wreath ; Vulg. 
The later 
The 
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brevity of the description in Ex has occasioned 
differences of opinion among archeologists as to 
both its purpose and its position. Some imagine it a 
rim to prevent objects from falling off. But the 
border which passed round the table of shewbread, 
as well as the table itself, had a crown; nor would 
the ark need a rim for the purpose suggested. ‘The 
crown therefore was ornamental. As to its position, 
Bahr (Symbolik, 1. 377, 378) regards the crown of 
the ark as an ommamental design placed round its 
middle, but his arguments are not conclusive ; and 
since the crown is said to be ‘upon’ (1°?) the ark, 
we should doubtless imagine it as placed round 
the top of the sacred chest as it was round the 
top of the table of shewbread (see Neumann, Dre 
Stifishitte, p. 127). Bahr, however, also denies that 
‘the border of a handbreadth round about’ the 
table (Ex 255) had a crown of its own (Symb. 1. 409, 
citing also the Rabbins Jarchi and Aben-Ezra ; so 
Keil, Archeol. ὃ 19, but not in his Comm.; 
Nowack, Heb. Arch. ii. 60), but the language of 
Exodus seems clearly to state that it had (Jahn, 
Archdol. p. 421; Abarbanal cited by Bahr; Neu- 
mann, Ὁ. 96; Bissell, Bzbl. Antig. p. 292). The 
crown of the altar of incense likewise is placed by 
some round its top (Carpzov, Appar. Crit. p. 278 ; 
Neumann, p. 120), by others round its middle 
(Bahr, 1. 378, 419). But, whatever their positions, 
these crowns were evidently golden wrcaths in- 
tended for decoration. Assyr. monuments afford 
examples of similar ornamentations (Neumann, p. 
27; Layard, Nineveh, ii. 236, 354). 

2, Another word tr. Crown (33) means conse- 
cration, and is applied to the symbolic ornament 
worn by the high priest upon his forehead over the 
mitre (Ex 29° 39%, Ly 89 2122); and to that worn 
upon the head by the Heb. monarch (28 1), 2 Καὶ 
1112. 2 Ch 234, Ps 8939 13238, so also Zec 93%). It is 
also used figuratively for dignity or honour (Pr 27, 
Nah 3! ‘crowned ones’). The high priest’s crown 
(LXX τὸ réradov, Vulg. lamina) was a narrow plate 
(y’y) of pure gold, on which was engraved ‘ Holy to 
J”,.’ Tradition represents it as about two fingers 
broad. It was fastened ‘upon the mitre above’ by 
a piece of blue lace (Ex 2851 3971). The Rabbin. com- 
mentators suppose three ribbons of lace—two from 
the ends and one from the top of the front of the 
crown—all tied together at the back of the head. 
Jos. (Ant. III. vil. 6) describes the high priest’s 
crown as of thrce rows, one above another, upon 
which were carved cups of gold hke the calyx of 
the plant Hyoscyamus, while the plate with the 
inscription covered the forehead ; but he probably 
refers to an ornamentation introduced at a late 
period. Acc. to] Mac 10” a crown was given to the 
high priest Jonathan by Alex. Epiphanes. Braunius 
(De Vestitu Saccrd. Heb. ch. xxii.) admits that Ex 
gives no support to Josephus’ description. The 
crown was the symbol of the high priest’s special 
consecration, as the people’s representative, to 
make atonement for sin (Ex 28%), The same term 
is also applied to the symbolic headtire of the Heb. 
king, but no description of it is given (LXX τὸ 
βασίλειον, lévep, Efep, τὸ ἁγίασμα). It was prob. a light, 
narrow fillet of silk, perhaps studded with jewels, 
like the early diadems of E. kings (see DIADEM). 
It was light enough to be worn in battle (2S 110). 
The term indicates that the king, as well as the 
priest, was divinely consecrated to his office. 
Hence it is attributed to the ideal Davidic King 
(Ps 8939 13218), and His people are called the stones 
of their Saviour’s Crown (Zec 9°), 

3. The commonest use of Crown in OT (gener- 
ally as tr. of my, LXX στέφανος, but in Est of 
snd, Gr. xidapis or κίταρις, LXX διάδημα) corre- 
sponds with the use of the word in mod. times. It | 


is applied to crowns worn by kings (2 S 12, 1 Ch 20%, | 
the crown of the king of Rabbah, which weighed a | 
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talent of gold; Est 17 217 68 85, the tiaras of the 
king and queen of Persia, probably high, jewelled 
turbans; see also Is 62°, Jer 13%, Ezk 21%); to 
wreaths worn at banquets (Ca 34, Is 281. 3.5 Eizk 
23); and fig. as an emblem of honour or victory 
(Job 19° 3155, Ps 85 213 654 103%, Pr 49 124 1418 [an3] 
34 1681 17°, La 51°, Ezk 16"). In Is 23° Tyre is called 
‘the crowning city’ because ruling over kingdoms 
and dispensing crowns. Some have supposed that 
the kings of Israel had two crowns—the light 
diadem mentioned above, and a heavier one for 
state occasions. It has also been inferred from 2S 
1230 that the crown taken by David from the king 
of Rabbah became the state crown, and Jos. (Ant. 
VII. vil. 5) enlarges the biblical account by stating 
that ‘this crown David ever after wore on his own 
head.’ But there is no positive evidence for this, 
and only the term Ἢ is used in the Bible for the 
crown of the Heb. kings. In Zec 61-4 a crown 
(7Iy) 15 represented as placed on Joshua, the high 
priest, to indicate the union of the royal and priestly 
offices ; but the usual word for the kingly crown of 
Israel is in this instance apparently avoided because 
it described also, as has been stated, that of the 
high priest. The crowns used at banquets were 
doubtless wreaths of flowers (see Is 28], also Wis 28, 
3 Mac 48 716). Heroes were also received with them 
(Jth 3°), and dwellings decorated (1 Mac 4°”). 

4. In 1 Mac 10” 11% 1359 allusion is made to 
crowns due from the Jews to the Syrian kings, 
by which are meant, not coins so named, but 
money tribute, which represented allegiance as 
formerly the presentation of a crown had done 
(1 Mac 1351, 2 Mac 144; Jos. And. XII. ili. 3, στε- 
φανίτης φόρος; see Levy, Gesch. der Jud. Miinzen; 
Madden, Jewish Coinage). 

The Heb. has other words synonymous with those 
mentioned (as "88 head-dress; ἢν turban; ΠῚ δ. dia- 
dem; 11> garland), but their consideration does not 
fall here. The later Jews spoke of three crowns, 
of the law, the priesthood, and the king, and added 
‘the crown of a good name’ as best of all (Carpzov, 

. 60; Braunius, De Vestrtw, p. 634). 
The word is τ used in AV for the top of the head 
(Gn 4925, Dt 33”, 2 S 14%, Is 3117, Jer 216 484; tr. 
pate Ps 715, head [RV ‘crown of the head ’] Dt 33%, 
scalp Ps 687°). 

In NT the AV gives ‘ Crown’ for two words (στέ- 
φανος and διάδημα) which RV properly distinguishes. 
Στέφανος was not applied by the Greeks to a king’s 
crown. ‘It is the crown of victory in the games, 
of civic worth, of military valour, of nuptial joy, 
of festal gladness . . . the wreath in fact, or the 
garland ... but never, any more than corona in 
Latin, the emblem and sign of royalty’ (Trench, 
Syn. of NT, xxin.; see, too, Lightfoot on Ph 4’). 
Roman law likewise regulated the bestowment of 
special corone as rewards of military valour and 
civic service; and while it was customary to use 
crowns on ceremonial and festive occasions, they 
never symbolized royalty. The word for the latter 
was diadema (see DIADEM). This distinction is 
observed in NT, though not always in the LXX 
(see 2 S 1933. 1 Ch 20?,-Ps 21(20)4, Ezk 2178, Zec 
61-14), In NT a crown is an emblem of victory or 
reward. It describes the Christian’s final recom- 
pense (1 Co 955, Rev 3! 44. 10), specifically called a 
crown of righteousness (2 Ti 48), of life (Ja 1”, Rev 
2), of glory (1 P 54). St. Paul applies it to his 
converts as being his reward (Ph 4', 1 Th 2%). 
Hence in the Apoc. a crown is represented on the 
conquering Christ (Rev 6? 14"), on the symbolic 
locusts (Rev 97), and on the ‘woman’ of ch. 12, 
asa sign of victory. In 123 13 19”, on the other 
hand, the ‘dragon’ and the ‘ beast’ and the kingly 
Christ have diadems, the ‘many diadems’ signi- 
fying Christ’s universal cmpire (see v.’*). Thus 
Crown in NT is the emblem of attainment, the 
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reward of service. Even the ‘crown of thorns’ was 
probably a mock symbol of victory, suggested to 
the soldiers by the coronce of military or civic 
service; though Trench remarks that ‘woven of 
such materials as it was, διάδημα could not be 
applied to it.’ 

While the use of crowns among the Greeks and 
Romans seems to have originated with the athletic 
gvames,—allusions to which are made by St. Paul 
in the places cited above,—and while the crown 
does not appear in Homer as an emblem of victory, 
later traditions attributed its invention to one or 
other of the gods. Those traditions are collected 
by Tertullian in his tract De Corona, in which he 
violently inveighs against the use of crowns by 
Christians. 


LITERATURE.—Paschalius, Corone; Meursius, De Coronis; 
Fabricius, Bibliographia Antiquaria; Reland, Antiquitates 
sacr. veter. Hebr.; Braunius, De Vestitu sacerd. Hvbr.; Jahn's 
and Keil’s Bib. Areh. ; Bahr, Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus ; 


Nowack, Hebr. Archdol. G. T. PURVES. 


CROWN OF THORNS.—See THorRN. CRUCI- 
FIXION.—See Cross. 


CRUELTY. — The habits and sentiments of 
Gentiles and average Israelites, both in OT and 
NT, are often tainted with gross cruelty. Even 
acts of divinely appointed leaders of Israel, utter- 
ances of the psalmists and prophets, and ordin- 
ances of the inspired Law, sometimes seem 
inhuman when judged by the highest standards of 
modern Christianity. These standards require the 
righteous man to treat human life as sacred, and 
to refrain scrupulously fr m inflicting unnecessary 
pain. But Christianity } as only recently secured 
any widespread practical recognition of thesc 
principles, and even now they prevail only with 
minorities in a few of the most advanced com- 
munities. Moreover, civilization has developed a 
sensitiveness which often renders the punishment 
of a criminal really as severe as in ancient 
times; the mitigation of physical cruelty has 
been compensated for by the refinement of mental 
torture. The constant tendency of inspired 
teaching is towards humanity, and ordinances 
which seem inhuman often mitigate prevailing 
barbarity. 

The facts are as follows. The extermination of 
cnemies is frequently commanded, Dt 20! etce., 
and such extermination is described with apparent 
approval, Jos 67 etc. David massacred the Ammon- 
ites with great barbarity, 28127, 1 Ch 20%, cf. 2 Καὶ 
1516, Amongst the Israelites themselves the Law 
ventures to impose only a moderate limitation of 
blood-revenge. Ex 2129. 2! (JE) forbids the actual 
beating to death of a male or female slave, but does 
not feel it possible to deal with cases in which the 
victim survives a day or two. Death is to be 
inflicted for a large number of offences, some of 
them slight, e.g. sabbath-breaking, Ex 35? (Ὁ). 
An incestuous person, Lv 204 (H), and an unchaste 
woman of the priestly clan, Lv 21° (H), were to be 
burnt to death. The OT records great cruelty on 
the part of Gentiles, barbarous outrages on women 
and children, 2 K 812, Hos 1815, Am 115, and cruel 
mutilation, 2 Κα 957, These are more tlian borne out 
by the sculptures of the Assyrians, who delighted 
to depict flaying alive and other tortures inflicted 
upon their encmies, 6.6. upon the Elamite prisoners 
on slabs 48-50 in the Kouyunjik Gallery of the 
British Museum. In the NT we meet with the 
barbarous Roman punishments of scourging and | 
crucifixion. W. HH. BENNETT. 


CRUSE.—See Foop. Thc English word, now 
archaic though not quite obsolete, is apparently 
of Scandinavian origin, and means an earthenware 


jar for holding liquids ; less freq. for drinking from, 
as Skelton (1526), ‘Then he may drink out of a 
stone eruyse.’ In AV it holds water (1 5. 9611: 12 16, 
1 ς 1905); oil (1 173 528) honey (1K 144) "and 
salts 1ς 99); J. ΠΑΒΤΙΝΟΞΒ. 


CRYSTAL.—1. In Job 28!” [3121] is rendered in 
AV ‘crystal’ (2.6. rock-crystal) ; and as it occurs 
in a passage descriptive of the treasures of mines, 
this is probably to be accepted as correct. (See, 
however, Oxf. Heb. Lex. and RV which tr. ‘ glass’). 
2. In Ezk 1** another word ΠῚ is also tr. ‘crystal’ 
(RVm ‘ ice’), and, in this case, there is no certainty 
whether rock -crystal or ice is refcrred to (cf. 
Davidson, ad loc.); the same remark applics to 
κρύσταλλος in Rev 4° 2111} 221; but this is immaterial 
in the case of poetic imagery, as the two sub- 
stances are similar as regards transparency and 
absence of colour; hence the Greeks applied the 
same word (κρύσταλλος) to both. 3. In Job 28 
RV substitutes ‘crystal’ for ‘pearls’ of AV as 
tr. of wai. 

Rock - crystal is pure quartz, crystallizing in 
hexagonal prisms with pyramidal apices, and is 
abundant in veins amongst the older rocks in 
nearly all countries. It was used in ancient times 
for ornamental purposes, and being softer, could 
be cut by the diamond or corundum. It is pos- 
sible that the Heb. word (om) tr. ‘diamond’ as 
one of the stones on the breastplate of the high 
pricst was really rock-crystal, as it was engraved 
with the name of one of the tribes (Ex 2551), [See, 
however, art. STONES (PRECIOUS), and Oxf. Heb. 
Lex., where the jasper or the onyx are suggested 
as equivalents of 02). ] ki. HULL. 


CUB (12, AV Chub), in Ezk 30°, is almost cer- 
tainly a corruption of 29 (i.e. Lybia) as was read 
by LXX. The ‘Lybia’ of AV is a mistransla- 
tion of Put (see RY). Cf. Nah 3°, where Lybians 
816 mentioned along with Cush (Ethiopia), Egypt, 
and Put, as here; also 2 Ch 12% 16% Identifica- 
tions which assume the correctness of the text 
lead to no satisfactory result, and hardly deserve 
notice. J. SKINNER. 


CUBIT. 


CUCKOW (nw shahaph, Χάρος, larus). —The 
Heb. word is from a root signifying leanness. It 
occurs only in Lv 111 and Dt 14", in the list of un- 
clean birds. No scholar now renders it by cuckow 
(cuckoo). Various slender birds have been proposed, 
as the stormy petrel, the shearwater, the tern, and 
the gull or seamew. The RV, following the LXX 
and the Vulg., has sewmew. It is probably to be 
understood generically for birds of the Laride, the 
gull family. G. KE. Post. 


CUCUMBER (onvip kishshwim, σίκυοι, cucwmeres). 
—Cucumbers are universally cultivated in the E., 
and are a favourite article of food. Two species or 
varicties are common, Cucumis sativus, L., which 
is the ordinary green or whitish cucumber, and C. 
Chate, L., which is originally an Egyptian plant. 
The former is called in Arab. khiydr. It has a 
very delicate flavour, and is more wholesome than 
the European variety. The latter is known by 
the name kiththd or mikti, which is a modification 
of the Heb. sz, and is doubtless the vegetable 
referred to as one of the good things of Egypt (Nu 
115). Itis longer and more slender than the com- 
mon cucumber, being oftcn more than a foot long, 
and sometimes less than an inch thick, and pointed 
at both ends. It has a thick, hairy, mottled or 
striped green rind, with a less juicy pulp than the 
khiydr, but a similar, though less delicate, flavour. 
Although originating in Egypt, it is everywhere 
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cultivated in the East. It is esteemed coarser than 
the khiydr, and sold cheaper. 

A cardinal difference between the /iththé and 
the khiydr is that the latter cannot be cultivated 
without constant irrigation. The /iththda, while 
often cultivated on watered soil, and then attain- 
ing a large size, grows on perfectly dry soil also, 
without a drop of water through the hot summer 
months, during which it flourishes. The word 
khiydr is said to be of Persian origin. 


A ‘LODGE IN A GARDEN OP CUCUMBERS.’ 


The expression ‘garden of cucumbers’ (Is 18) is 
wWpp mikshah, a noun of place, meaning the place 
of kishshu, and is exactly reproduced in the Arab. 
mikthaat. The lodge is the booth of the man who 
watches the patch. This booth is made of four 
upright ee 6 or 8 ft. high, planted in the ground, 
and tied by withes of flexible bark to four hori- 
zontal poles at their tip. Over the frame made 
by these horizontal poles are laid cross poles, and, 
over all, branches of trees. Sometimes a floor is 
made by tying four other horizontal poles at a few 
inches or feet above the ground, and laying over 
them a flooring of cross poles. Walls are some- 
times made of wattled branches, more or less 
enclosing the frail tenement. Such booths are to 
be seen in all the cucumber and melon patches, 
and in vineyards and other cultivated land which 
requires watching. They are fitting emblems of 
instability, as the withes with which they are tied 
together give way before the winds of autumn, the 
branches are scattered, and the whole structure 
soon drops into a shapeless heap of poles and 
wattles, themselves soon to be carried off and used 
as firewood, or left to rot on the ground. 

G. E. Post. 


seed unto our heart, and culture to our under- ἢ 


standing, that there may come fruit of it.’ The 
Eng. word is a direct and accurate tr. of the Lat. 
(cultura), and ig used in its own earliest sense of 
the cultivation or tillage of the soil. Coverdale, 
Matthew, and the Bishops have ‘build,’ Geneva 
‘prepare,’ but Douay ‘give tillage to’ the under- 
standing. J. HASTINGS. 


CUMBER (from old Fr. combrer, ‘to hinder,’ 
which is from low Lat. cumbrus, i.e. cumulus, Sa 
heap’; thus eete a yer in the way ’).—1. To 
harass, worry, Lk 10° ‘Martha was cumbered 
about much serving.’ Cf. Coverdale’s tr. of 1 K 
215 ‘What is ye matter that thy sprete is so 
combred?’ The usual prep. is ‘with’; here 
‘about’ is a lit. tr. of the Gr. περί (περιεσπᾶτο περὶ 
πολλὴν διακονίαν KRVm gives ‘ distracted,’ like 
Ostervald’s distraite, and as 1 Co 735 ‘without dis- 
traction,’ AV and RV (ἀπερισπάστως). ‘Cumbered’ 
is Tindale’s; Wyclif has ‘martha bisied aboute the 
oft seruyse’; Coverdale, ‘Martha made hir self 
moch to do to serue him.’ 2. To ‘block up,’ 
‘burden,’ Lk 137 ‘Cut it down; why cumbereth 
it the ground?’ again from Tindale (and scarcely 
obsolete in this sense); ΟΥ̓́ΤΟΙ ‘ocupieth,’ fr. 
Vulg. occupat; Geneva, ‘why kepeth it the ground 
baren?’ a better tr. of the Gr. here (xarapyéw, a 
favourite word with St. Paul, elsewhere only in 
this passage and He 24, AV ‘destroy,’ RV ‘bring 
to nought’). Cf. Bunyan, Holy War (Clar. Press 
ed, p. 47), ‘Thou hast been a Cumber-ground long 
already.’ Cumbrance, only Dt 112 ‘your c.’ (n9m»), 
and Is 14 RVm ‘your new moons... are ac. 
unto me’ (mib> Sy vn, AV and RV ‘trouble’). The 
mod. forms ‘encumber,’ etc., arc not quite equi- 
valent, being too whoily passive. As Davies 
(Bible Eng. p. 211) remarks, Spenser’s ‘cum- 
brous gnattes (7. Q. I. 1. 23) seems now ἃ singu- 
larly inappropriate epithet. J. HASTINGS. 


CUMI.—See TALITHA. 


CUMMIN (09 kammén, κύμινον, cyminum).—The 
seed of Cumiunum cyminum, L., an umbelliferous 
plant cultivated in Bible lands. It is known in 
Arab. by the same name as in Heb., kammiin, and 
is used in cookery as a condiment, esp. in the dishes 
prepared during the fasts, which, being made with- 
out meat, require more seasoning to make them 
palatable. It has also carminative properties, 
and is used in poultices for the dissipation of 
swellings. It has a penetrating odour and savour, 
not over-agreeable to most Europeans. It is 
twice mentioned in Scripture. Once the reference 
is to the modc of threshing it (Is 28%-?7) by a 
rod instead of the mérag. This is still practised 
with this and other seeds of plants cultivated in 
small quantities. It is also mentioned as subject 
to tithe (Mt 234). G. E. Post. 


CUN (13), 1 Ch 18°.—See BEROTHAL, 


CUNNING.—The Anglo-Saxon cunnan meant 
both ‘to know’ and ‘to be able,’ whence both 
can, Which Bacon uses as a finite verb, Hssays 
(Gold Treas. ed. p. 40), ‘In Evill, the best condition 
is, not to will; The Second, not to Can’; and also 
cunning, which is really the pres. ptcp. of the 
A.-S. cunnan as it appears in its Middle-Eng. form 
cunnen, to know. ‘Cunning,’ then, up to and 
after 1611, is generally knowledge, skill. Cf. 
Purvey’s Preface to the Wycliffite Version of 
1388, ‘the Holy Spyrit author of all wisdom and 
cunnynge and truth’; Bp. Barlowe’s translation 
of Ja 3% (Dialoge [1531], ed. of 1897, p. 34), ‘Who 
that among you is wyse endued with connynge’; 
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ignorance, and not in cunning.’ In AV the subst. 
‘cunning’ occurs only Ps 1375, ‘If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cun- 
ning.’* The adj. is common, applied to men who 
are skilful in some work, or to the work they do 
skilfully. Thus Ex 35° ‘the c. workman... 
and ... those that devise ὁ. work.’ Once to 
women, Jer ΘΙ, in ref. to their skill as hired 
mourners (on which see Thomson, Land and 
Book, ‘iii. 403). But in Eph 434 “ ο. craftiness,’ 2 P 
16 “cunningly devised fables,’ the meaning is 
probably ‘wily,’ ‘ deceitful.’ Amer. RV prefers 
‘skilful’ where cunning has that meaning (except 
Is 3? ‘expert’). J. HASTINGS. 


CUP.—1. In OT the rendering of various words, 
the precise distinction between which, either as to 
form or use, is unknown to us. The usual word is 
pin κῶς (ποτήριον, calix), the ordinary drinking- 
vessel of rich (Gn 401) 21) and poor (28 12%) alike, 
the material of which varied, no doubt, with the 
rank and wealth of the owner. Numerous illus- 
trations are found on the reliefs of the Assyrian 
palaces, such, ¢.g., as the cups in the hands of 
Assurbanipal and his queen, in a scene often re- 
produced. With these compare the specimens of 
pottery actually found on Jewish soil, in Bliss, 
Mound of Many Cities, Nos. 174, 181, etc., and the 
illustration cited below. 

Joseph’s divining cup (3°23 Gn 44**-) was of silver, 
and, we may infer, of elaborate workmanship, since 
the same word is used for the bowls (AV) or cups 
(RV), ὁ. 6. the flower-shaped ornamentation, on the 
candlestick of the tabernacle (which see for details, 
also Bow). That the 538 was larger than the kés 
is clear from Jer 35°. The miyp késtvdth, of 1 Ch 
28" (Pheen. nop, see Bloch’s Phen. Glossar, sub voce), 
were more probably flagons, as RV in Ex 25% 371° 
(but Nu 4’ Ἦν cups). The ’aggdn (j3s Is 2223) was 
rather a basin, as Ex 24°, than a cup (EV). 

In NT ποτήριον is the corresponding name of the 
ordinary drinking-cup (water Mt 10” ete., wine 
23% etc.). The ‘cup of blessing’ (1 Co 10") is so 
named from the ΠΡῚΞΠ via kids habbérdkhah of the 
Jewish Passover (which see, also LORD’s SUPPER). 
The cup represented on the obverse of the so-called 
Maccabean shekels may be a cup such as was used 
on this occasion. 

2. The word cup has received an extended 
figurative application in both OT and NT. (a) As 
in various other literatures, ‘cup’ stands, esp. in 
Psalms, for the happy fortune or experience of 
one’s earthly lot, mankind being thought of as 
receiving this lot froni the hand of God, as the 
guest the wine-cup from the hand of his host, Ps 
16° 23° 73” etc. But also conversely for the bitter 
lot of the wicked, Ps 11° (cf. c, below), and in par- 
ticular for the sufferings of Jesus Christ, Mt 20% 3, 
Mk 10° 89 1496, 1 ]ς 22, Jn 18%. (6) Another figure 
is the ‘cup of salvation’ (lit. ‘of deliverances’), 
Ps 116%. The reference is to the wine of the 
thank-offerings (0°72), part of the ritual of which 
was the festal meal before J” (cf. νν.145. 116). A 
striking parallel is found in the inscription of y5o 

* The Heb. is simply ‘let my right hand forget’ (13%). navn), 
which may be dealt with in three ways. 1. As a passive: so 
LXX, ἐπιλησθείη ἡ δεξιά μου; Vulg., oblivioni detur dextera mea ; 
juth., so werde meiner Rechten vergessen ; Ostervald, que ma 
droite s’oublie elle-méme ; Coverdale, ‘let my right hande be 
forgotten.’ But tbe 160. as it stands cannot be ὑγὰ passively. 
ὦ. Asa corrupt text. The simplest emendation is proposed by 
Delitzsch, N2vR, which gives the pass. at once, and with which 
may be compared Jer 2349, Other suggested emendations will 
be found in Cheyne, Book of Psalms, crit. n. in loc. But Well- 
hausen (in Haupt) leaves the Heb. untouched and unnoticed. 
3. Asan ellipsis. So Del. as an alternative, ‘let my right hand 
show itself forgetful’ (cf. Wyclif’s tr. ‘my rigt hond be gouun 
[given] to forgeting’ ; Cheyne, ‘let my right hand deny its 
service’ (but in parchment ed. 1884, ‘let the strength of my 
right hand dry up’); Geneva, ‘ forget to play’; Bishops’ Bible, 
AY, and RV ‘ forget her cunning.’ 


of Gebal (Byblus), who is figured on his stele in 
the act of presenting such a cup of thanksgiving 
to the local deity (see his inscription in CJS i. 1). 
(c) By a still bolder figure the punitive wrath of 
the offended Deity is spoken of as a cup which the 
guilty, Israelites and heathen alike, must drain to 
the dregs. So Jer 2514 (the wine-cup [of] fury), 
Ezk 23*-5, Is 5117 (‘the cup of trembling’ RV 
‘staggering’), Zec 125 (RV ‘cup of reeling’), Ps 
758, Rev 1410 16 18° for all which see the com- 
mentaries. (d) Lastly, we have ‘ the cup of consola- 
tion (ποτήριον εἰς παράκλησιν)᾽ offered to the mourners 
after the funeral-rites were perforined, Jer 167 (cf. 
Pr 31° and see Commentaries im loc. and Schwally, 
Das Leben nach d. Tode, § 8). 
A. R. 5. KENNEDY. 
CUPBEARER (apyn).—An officer of considerable 
importance at Oriental courts, whose duty it was 
to serve the wine at the table of the king. The 
first mention of this officer is in the story of 
Joseph (Gn 401-15), where the term rendered ‘ butler’ 
(wh. see) in EV is the Heb. word above, ren- 
dered in other passages cupbearcr (Arabic es- 
sikt). The holder of this office was brought 
into confidential relations with the king, and must 
have been thoroughly trustworthy, as part of his 
duty was to guard against poison in the king’s cup. 
In sonie cases he was required to taste the wine 
before presenting it. The position of Nehemiah as 
cupbearer to Artaxerxes Longimanus was evidently 
high. Herodotus (iti. 34) speaks of the office at 
the court of Cambyses, king of Persia, as ‘an 
honour of no small account,’ and the narrative of 
Neh. shows the high esteem of the king for him, 
who is so solicitous for his welfare that he asks the 
cause of his sadness (2*). The cupbearers among 
the officers of king Solomon’s household (1 Καὶ 10°) 
impressed the queen of Sheba, and they are men- 
tioned among other indications of the grandeur 
of his court, which was modelled upon courts of 
other Oriental kings. The Rabshakeh, who was 
sent to Hezekiah (2 K 1811), was formerly supposed 
to have been cupbearer to Sennacherib, but the 
word (πρῶ 3) means chicf of the princes (see Del. 
on Is 805, and Sayce, ΠΟΙ p. 441). Among the 
Assyrians, the cupbearers, like other attendants of 
the king, were cominonly eunuchs, as may be seen 
from the monuments ; and such was the case gener- 
ally at Oriental courts. The Persians, however, did 
not so uniformly eniploy eunuchs, and probably 
never so degraded their own people or the Jews 
who served them. Certainly, Nehemiah was not a 
eunuch. Herod the Great had a cupbearer who 
was a eunuch (Jos. And. XVI. vu. 1). 
ΗΠ. PORTER: 
CUPBOARD (κυλίκιον, 1 Mac 15**).—A sideboard 
used for the display of gold and silver plate. This 
is the earliest meaning of cupboard, a board or table 
for displaying cups and other vessels; cf. Greenc 
(1592), ‘Her mistress ... set all her plate on 
the cubboorde for shewe.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CURIOUS.—Of the many meanings which once 
belonged to this word enly two now remain, i- 
quisttwe and peculiar. Of these the first is found 
in Apocr., 2 Es 453 (interrogare) 9% (curiosus esse), 
Sir 3% (μὴ περιεργάζου, RV ‘Be not over busy’), 
2 Mac 2° (πολυπραγμονεῖν). In OT curious occurs as 
a description of ‘the girdle of the ephod’ in Ex 
285 as Οὐ 307-2). 21 Ly δ᾽. for which RV sub- 
stitutes ‘cunningly woven,’ Amer. KV ‘skilfwly 
woven.’ ‘Curious girdle’ (AV) or ‘cunningly 
woven band’ (RV) represents one word in Heb., 
awn héshebh, which comes from 2vn hdshabh, to 
think, devise, invent ingenious or artistic things ; 
whence alse awn Adéshébh, tr’ ‘cunning workman’ ; 
and aayno mahdshdbhah, device, mvention, tré 
‘curious works,’ Ex 35°? (RV ‘cunning works’), 
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‘Crafty,’ ‘cunning,’ and ‘curious’ were all used 


formerly in tlie sense of clever, ingenious; cf. 
Barbour (1375), Bruce, x. 359— 


‘A crafty man and a curiouss’; 


and as a good parallel to the passages in Ex, 
Shaks. Cymd. Vv. v. 361— 
‘He, sir, was lapp’d 

In a most curious mantle, wrought by the hand 

Of his queen mother.’ 
The same thought is found in Ps 139% ‘TY was 
made in secret, and curiously wrought in the 
lowest parts of the earth.’ The Heb. here (*n9p7) 
means ‘variegated’; ‘the body or the fcetus is 
described as woven together of so many different- 
coloured threads, like a cunning and beautiful 
network or tapestry —Perowne. 

The only other occurrence of ‘curious’ is in 
Ae 1919 ‘¢. arts,’ meaning ‘magical arts,’ as RVm 
(Gr. τὰ περίεργα, lit. ‘superfluous things,’ ‘things 
better left alone’ (Page); ef. Sir 3% above, and 
see BUSYBODY). ‘Curious’ here is due to Wyclif, 
‘curiouse thingis,’ a literal tr. of Vulg. curiosa; 
Tindale, ‘c. erafts’; Geneva, ‘c. artes’(Vulg.marg. 
curiosas artes). From this place it has passed into 
English literature, as Bacon, Hssays, 35, ‘the Q. 
Mother, who was given to Curious Arts, caused 
the King her Husbands Nativitie, to be Caleu- 
lated, under a false Name.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CURSE.— Under this title an account is given of 
the ideas connected primarily with the Heb. words 
pny and on (hkérem), and with the Gr. word 
ἀνάθεμα (anathema), so far as it is representative of 
the latter. The Heb. words are variously rendered 
in AV: ‘the accursed thing’ in Jos 7*"&: ‘every- 
thing devotcd’ in Nu 184; ‘every dedicated’ thing 
in Ezk 44°; ‘and I will consecrate their spoil’ in 
Mic 413, RV has in all these places ‘devote’ or 
‘devoted thing’; where the object is personal, it 
has usually ‘utterly destroy’ (see Driver on Dt 2 
7 or Sam. p. 100f.). A thing which is oy is irre- 
vocably withdrawn from common use. This may be 
done in two ways, or at least may have two kinds 
of result. In the one ease, the devoted thing be- 
comes God’s; it falls irredeemably to Him, or to 
His sanctuary or His priests. In this sense, as has 
been pointed out, to ‘devote’ a thing is to make 
a peculiar kind of vow concerning it. The most 
instructive passage, in illustration of this sense, is 
Lv 27": ‘No devoted thing, that a man shall devote 
unto the Lord of all that he hath, whether of man 
or beast, or of the field of his possession, shall be 
sold or redeemed : every devoted thing is most holy 
unto the Lord. None devoted, which shall be 
devoted from among men, shall be ransomed ; he 
shall surely be put to death.’ In the second and 
third of the passages quoted above (Nu 18", Ezk 
44%), it is said expressly that every devoted thing 
in Israel is the priest’s: this might include the 
spoil of conquered nations, carried into the temple 
treasury, as perhaps in Mic 4, or property of any 
other description which a man irrevocably alienatete 
But the last words in Lv 27” (he shall surely be 


put to death) point to the second, and much the | 


commoner, use of the words 09 and onn. 


To} 


‘devote’ a thing means to put it under the ban, to | 
make and to execute a vow of extermination, 50. 


far as that thing is concerned. 
that has occasioned the Eng. rendering for o77>— 
the accursed thing. Whatever is devoted to utter 
destruction is regarded as under a curse. Things 
which are so devoted are in a sense inviolable; in 


It is this meaning | 


the old, morally neutral sense of holiness, it may | 


be said that a peculiar degree of holiness attaches 
tothem. The thing called 077 is at the same time 
mv oviip wip (compare the seemingly opp. mean- 
ings of sacer in Latin, and the idea of gaboo). It 


was common in ancient warfare to ‘devote,’ or put 
under the ban, the enemy and anything oreverything 
which belonged to him. All wars were holy wars ; 
warriors were consecrated (Is 137); and the ban, 
which seemed natural in the cireumstances, might 
be of greater or less extent. In Dt 2”, which 
speaks of the conquest of Sihon’s kingdom, we are 
told that Israel ‘utterly destroyed (devoted) every 
inhabited city, with the women and the little ones,’ 
and the same terrible account is given in Dt 3° of 
Og and Bashan. In Dt 7? this is even laid down 
as the law for the conduet of the sacred war against 
the Canaanites. But it is only huinan beings that 
are here put under the ban: ‘The eattle we took 
for a prey unto ourselves, with the spoil of the 
cities which we had taken.’ In some cases the 
ban was more stringent. In Dt 7% it is specially 
extended to the precious metal on the images of 
the Canaanites: this is an abomination to J”; and 
‘thou shalt not bring an abomination into thy 
house, and become a devoted thing (67) like it... 
for it is a devoted thing.’ It was a ban, or curse, 
of this stringent type which Achan violated at the 
conquest of Jericho, and Hiel the Bethelite, long 
afterwards, when he rebuilt the town. He who 
appropriates what is 077, as Achan did, becomes 
himself (Dt 7%, Jos 6"8) δ: the ban, or sentence of 
extermination, is exteuded to him, and he is ruth- 
lessly destroyed, with all the persons and property 
that attach to him. It was a similar ban which 
Saul violated, or allowed the people to violate, in 
the war with Amalek ; and his action is represented 
as equally serious, though not followed on the 
instant by such tragical results. In point of fact, 
it was not practicable for the Israelites to ‘ devote’ 
the Canaanites wholesale (1 K 97); and the pro- 
clamation of ruthless warfare, under the auspices of 
a god, was no peculiarity of theirs. Thesame thing 
is affirmed of the Assyrians in 2 K 19", and of Mesha 
on the Moabite stone. It is more interesting to 
note that God Himself is sometimes the subject 
who proclaims this war, or pronounces this sentence 
of destruction. Thus in Is 342 ‘The Lord hath 
indignation against all the nations... He hath 
devoted them (09973), We hath given them up to 
the slaughter.’ So in v.5 Edom is ἼΤΩ the 
people whom | have devoted. And in Mal 4° God 
threatens to come and lay the earth under a ban. 

It is usual to point to Ezr 105 as an instance 
marking the transition between the ancient and 
awful use of 51, and that post-biblical use in 
which it is equivalent to Excommunication. We 
are told here that all the substance of a man 
who did not answer a certain summons should. be 
forfeited (07m), and he himself separated (513}) from 
the congregation. Probably this is the first trace of 
Jewish ecclesiastical usages, of which hints are to 
be found in NT in such passages as Mt 18", Jn 9% 
1212 162, Lk 6%, Though such usages, no doubt, 
would influence the practice of the Christian 
Church, it is not likely that they have anything to 
do with that ‘delivering’ of offenders ‘to Satan,’ 
of which we read in 1 Co 5°,1 Ti 1”. The sug- 
gestion in both these cases, and especially in the 
first, which has been interpreted of a sentence of 
death, is rather of a severity resembling that of the 
ancient ‘ban’; but with the significant difference, 
that in both the purpose of this solemn exclusion 
from the Christian community is remedial. Both 
the incestuous person at Corinth, and Hymenzus 
and Alexander in Asia, are to profit eventually by 
their discipline. ; 

The true succession to oy is represented in NT by 
those passagesin which ἀνάθεμα (Anathema) 1s fouud. 
This is the usual LX X rendering of the word. Thus 
in Dt 7% referred to above, the Gr. is ἀνάθεμα ἔσῃ ὥσπερ 
καὶ τοῦτο : thou shalt be ‘accursed’ like the accursed 
thing which thou takest. Cf. Jos 6%, Zee 14". 
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Even the place-name Hormah (Nu 213) is rendered 
ἀνάθεμα ; a variant is ἐξολέθρενσις. In NT the word 
is used only by St. Luke and St. Paul (Rev 22 
quotes Zec 14", but with the form κατάθεμα). In 
Ac 2912. 14-2? we read of men who ‘ ἀναθέματι ἀνεθεμα- 
τίσαμεν €avrovs’— bound themselves with impre- 
cations on their own heads—neither to eat nor to 
drink till they had killed Paul. The same verb is 
used in Mk 147 with ὀμνύναι to describe Peter’s 
profane denial of Christ: he wished he might be 
cursed or damned if he knew the man. But the 
serious passages are in St. Paul. In 1 Co 12° we 
have, No man speaking in the spirit of God says, 
Jesus is ἀνάθεμα. This may mean that no man 
speaking in the spirit of God can do what Paul 
once tried to get Christians to do—blasphente 
Christ, 2.e. speak profanely of Him, without defining 
more precisely how (Ac 26"). Or it may mean 
that no one speaking in the spirit of God can 
speak of Christ as an object of hatred to God, as 

ews with the cross in their minds might do. For 
illustrations of the passage, see Edwards, ad loc. 
(Com. on 1 Cor.), and Harnack’s note on Didache, 
XV1. 5 (ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ τοῦ καταθέματος). In Ro 998 St. Paul 
says he could wish himself to be ἀνάθεμα from 
Christ for his brethren’s sake. This is exactly the 
073 of OT: he could wish to perish that they might 
be saved—‘a spark from the fire of Christ’s sub- 
stitutionary love.’ It is only the other side of 
this passion which is seen in the other passages 
where the word is used: 1 Co 1674, Gal 18. ‘If 
any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him 
be ἀνάθεμα᾽ : the apostle assents to God’s will that 
no part in bliss, but only utter perdition, can be 
his who does not love the Saviour. So again, 
when he says, and says deliberately and repeatedly, 
of the man or the angel who preaches another 
gospel than he has preached, ‘let him be ἀνάθεμα; 
he expresses In the strongest possible style his 
assurance that the gospel he preaches is the one 
way of salvation, that to preach another is to make 
the grace of God vain, to stultify the death of 
Christ and to delude men, and that for such sins 
there can be nothing but a final irremediable 
judgment, to which he assents. The vehemence 
1s like that with which Christ says, that better than 
aman should make one of His little ones stumble 
would it be for that man to have a millstone 
hanged about his neck, and be cast into the depths of 
the sea. In both cases the passion of indignation is 
the passion of sympathy with the love of God, and 
with the weak, to whom an irreparable injury is 
being done. 

The word ‘curse’ is also used in the English 
Bible as the tr. of ποῦ and xardpa. The interest 
of this centres in the passage Gal 38, and in the 
ref. there to Dt 21%, The non-observance of the 
law, St. Paul teaches, puts men (some limit it to 
the Jews) under a curse; from this curse Christ 
redeems them by becoming Himself a curse (κατάρα) 
on their behalf. The proof that Christ did become 
a curse 15 given in the form of a reference to the 
Crucifixion: it is written, ‘cursed is every one 
that hangeth on a tree’ (Dt 21%). The Heb. is 
DTN ndbp, the LXX κεκατηραμένος ὑπὸ θεοῦ; and it 
has been often remarked that St. Paul does not 
introduce ‘ by God’ into his quotation. Some seem 
to think that he shrank from doing it, as if it 
would have been equivalent to saying ἀνάθεμα 
Ἰησοῦς. But he does not shrink from saying that 
God made Christ to be sin for us (2 Co 551), which, 
in its identification of Christ with, or its substi- 
tution of Christ for, the sinner, is exactly the 
same as His becoming a curse in Gal 3% The 
important thing is not that St. Paul omits the ὑπὸ 
θεοῦ, but that, as Cremer remarks, he avoids the 
personal κεκατηραμένος of the LXX, and employs 
the abstract κατάρα. 


was identified under God’s dispensation with the 
doom of sin: He became curse for us; and it is on 
this our redemption depends. See Cross. 


LITERATURE.—Besides the comm. on the various passages 
quoted, see Merx in Schenkel, Bibel-Lex. 3.v. ‘Bann’; Ewald, 
Ant, of Isr. pp. 76-79 (Eng. tr.); Smend, 4.7. Religionsgeschichte, 
δ 334; W. R. Smith, &S, p. 434f.; Weber, Die Lehren des 
Talmud, 137-139; Schtirer, HJ P nu. ii. 60 ff., 157. 


J. DENNEY. 


CURTAIN.—1. The ordinary tent of the Semitic 
nomad, in modern times, is made by sewing to- 
gether a number of narrow lengths of a water- 
resisting material, as a rule cloth woven from yarn 
of goats’ and camels’ hair mixed with shceps’ 
wool. And soit must have been in ancient times. * 
Hence we read of a Heb. country maid being 
‘black as the tents of Kedar’ (Ca 15). The name 
of these lengths of tent-cloth was in the Heb. πὶ») 
(AV and RV ‘curtains’). The weaving of them, as 
well as the previous spinning of the yarn, was and 
is one of the chief occupations of the women of 
the tribe (Ex 35%. Palmer, Desert of the 
Hzodus, 1. pp. 81, 125; Doughty, see footnote). 
With a more advanced civilization men also took 
to weaving as a trade (1 Ch 4*); indeed this 
particular branch, the weaving of goats’ hair cloth, 
15. well known to have been one of the staple 
industries of Tarsus, which has led many scholars 
to interpret σκηνοποιός (Ac 18%) as “ἃ weaver of tent- 
cloth ’ (see art. ‘ Paulus’ in PRE? xi. 859). In OT 
we find that ten of these yéri‘éth or curtains, of 
special width and workmanship, were to be 
‘coupled together,’ in two scts of five, to form the 
innermost covering of the tabernacle proper (the 
Mishkan), as given in detail Ex 26%. Above this 
was ἃ more ordinary covering, composed of eleven 
curtains of the usual goats’ hair, and constituting 
the 53k or tent of the tabernacle (Ex 267"), For 
further particulars about these curtains see TABER- 
NACLE. Yeéri‘éth is also used in OT of the curtains 
or tent-cloth of ordinary nomad tents (Jer 49”) and 
of the gala-tents of king Solomon (Cal), and often 
stands in poetic parallelism with qs ‘tent,’ Is 54%, 
Jer 429 10°, Hab 87. The sing. my is even used of 
the tent erected by David for the ark on Mt. 
Zion, 28 72 (LXX ἐν μέσῳ τῆς σκηνῆς, but 1 Ch 17} 
ΠΡ; plur.). 

2. In AV the portiére (392) which closed the 
entrance to the Holy Place of the tabernacle, and 
is elsewhere in AV tr? ‘hanging,’ is once rendered 
curtain (Nu 3°), The same Heb. word is also 
applied to the similar curtain at the entrance of the 
court of the tabernacle. The uniform tr2in RY 
is ‘sereen,’ even when the name is applied to the 
‘veil of the screen’ which separated the Holy 
Place from the Holy of Holies, cf. Ex 26% 8512 ete. 
See further TABERNACLE. 

3. Is 4053 the word tr4 curtain (p3) seems from its 
ctymology to denote some fine material such as 
gauze (so RVm, Dillm., Duhm). 

4%, In the Book of Judith we read of Holofernes 
possessing a very magnificent κωνωπεῖον (EV 
‘canopy, Jth 103] 13% 16°) ‘of purple and gold 
and emerald and precious stones inwoven.’ ‘This, 
as the name and the context of 107 imply, must 
have been a mosquito-curtain. See CANOPY. 

A. R.S. KENNEDY. 

CUSH (v3).—1. In the hieroglyphs Kash, Kaish, 
Kish, Keshi, Kesh, or Kesha, a nation to which 
frequent reference is made in the Bible. [05 


**The tent-stuff is seamed of narrow lengths of the house- 
wives’ rude worsted weaving ; the yarn is their own spinning, 
of the mingled wool of the sheep and camels’ and goats’ hair 
together. ‘Thus it is that the cloth is blackish,’ Doughty, 
Arabia Deserta, i. p. 225. ce 

t cxnvoracs, loc. ctt., is more probably a synonym Of cxnvoppa gos. 
one who prepared and put together the lengths supphed by the 
weavers. See IKamsay and Nestle in Mapos. Times, vill. (1897) 


In His death on the cross He | 109, 153, 286. 
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founder is given in the ethnological tables of Gn 
(10°) as son of Ham, and brother of Mizraim 
(Egypt), Put, and Canaan. Though the form Kush is 
not found in the lueroglyphs, there is no doubt of 
the identity of the nation ordinarily referred to in 
the Bible, and located by Ezk 29" S. of Egypt, with 
the Kesh, whose home was in Ethiopia, but who 
were known to the Hebrews through the prominent 
part they played in Egyp. affairs. This country, 
‘embracing the territories S. of Egypt originally 
inhabited by negro tribes called Nahs. u’ (Brugsch, 
Geographie der Nachbarlinder A‘gyptens, p. 4), 
and extending S. from the first cataract, though 
repeatedly invaded by Egyp. kings of the early 
dynasties, was formally enrolled in Egypt by 
Tahutmes 1. of the 18th dynasty, and put under a 
governor called the prince of Kesh (Egyp. seten-sa 
en Kesh, king’s-son of Cush), who from the 18th 
dynasty regularly figures in the Egyp. records by the 
side of the king of Egypt. Somewhere about 1000 
B.C., during the wars between the high priests of 
Amon (descendants of Hrihor) and the 'Tanites, the 
Upper Nile was lost to Egypt, and it is probable that 
descendants of Hrihor, escaping to Napata, on Mt. 
Barkal (according to some authorities, the Heb. 3, 
which is more probably to be identified with Mem- 
phis), founded a dynasty. These kings took the same 
titles as the Egyp. monarchs ; at about B.c. 800, at 
the end of the reign of Sheshonk I., they occupied 
Thebes ; and about 775, under the king Pi‘anchi, 
they had spread as far S. as Hermopolis, while all 
important towns had Eth. garrisons. An attempt 
made by Tefnaht of Sais (whose name survives in Gr. 
authors under the form Tvégax Gos) to unite the petty 
princes under whose rule Lower Egypt had now 
fallen, in resisting them, was defeated at Memphis, 
(the great stele of Pi‘ancli, edited by Mariette, 
Monuments Divers, and tr. by Brugsch, Gesch. Aigyp. 
682-707, in which this event is described, is one of 
the most important of the hieroglyphic monuments), 
although for reasons not known Pi‘anchi afterwards 
made terms with Tefnaht, whose son Bokenranf, or 
Bocchoris, is represented by Manetho as the founder 
of the 24th dynasty. During the reign of this 
king (about B.C. 728), a successor of Pi‘ancli (prob- 
ably after some intermediate reigns), Shabaka, 
son of Kashtu, called in the Bible mo So’ (2 Καὶ 174, 
which should rather be read Sava, representing the 
name without the definite article), himself on the 
mother’s side a descendant of Osorkon U1. of the 
23rd dynasty, invaded Lower Egypt, defeated Boc- 
choris, and put him to death; and, unlike his 
predecessor Pi‘anchi, succeeded in obtaining a per- 
manent hold on the country, whence he and his two 
successors are regarded as constituting a 25th, or 
Eth. dynasty. The conspiracy between this king 
and Hosea of Isr. against the Assyr. led to the defeat 
of the former at Raphia in 720, and to the captivity 
of the ten tribes ; and the identification of Egypt 
with Ethiopia at this time is alluded to in 15 738, 
where the ‘ fly that is in the uttermost part of the 
river of Egypt,’ 2.6. Ethiopia, is made co-ordinate 
with Assyria as a first-rate power; and in Is 20% the 
names Cush and Mizraim areusedassynonyms. (See 
especially Lenormant, ‘ Mémoire sur ]’époque Eth.’ 
Rev. Archéologique, 1870). Under Shabaka’s son 
Shabataka, or Sebichos (perhaps the Sabteca of Gn 
107), it is probable that anarchy again broke out in 
the Delta, a state of things reflected in the prophecy 
of 1519. The king Shabataka, who had acceded in 
716, was followed in 704 by Taharka (the parm of the 
Bible, 2 K 19°), who is said to have murdered his 
predecessor and to have married Shabaka’s widow, 
acknowledging her son as co-regent. As in 2 KC 19° 
he is officially deseribed as king of Cush only, it is 
probable that his authority was not at first 
recognized in Egypt. During his reign occurred the 
famous conspiracy which led to Sennacherib’s | 


CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM 


invasion of Pal., terminating most probably in the 
defeat of the Egyp. forces at Altaku, although, as 
the Assyr. were unable to follow up their victory, 

eace was made between the two powers, giving 

aharka time to consolidate his authority; until in 
671 a fresh quarrel with the Assyr. led to the in- 
vasion of Egypt by Esarhaddon, who conquered the 
country as far S. as Thebes ; and a fresh attempt of 
Taharka to turn out the Assyr. at the accession of 
Assurbanipal in 668 led only to a fresh invasion and 
renewed disasters in the following year. Taharka’s 
son and successor Tanuatama, or Urdamani, who 
acceded in 664, would seem to have made one 
more attempt to free the country from the Assyr., 
but without more success than his predecessors, 
and in the following year the Eth. rule came 
finallytoanend. Their own country was invaded by 
Cambyses in B.c. 525, whence in the lists of Darius 
the Cushiya figure asa subject race. Though the 
Persians could not permanently oceupy the country, 
they would seem to have destroyed Napata, the 
chief town after this time being Meroé or Barua, 
slightly N. of Shendi on the Upper Nile, which 
Herodotus regards as the chief city, although 
Napata was long regarded as the sacred city. The 
ancients tell us about the elective nature of the 
Eth. monarchy, their statements being, in part, 
confirmed by the monuments of Napata; and it 
would seem that the kings were chosen out of 
certain families by the god, 2.6. by the priests, who 
also had the right to command the king to put an 
end to his life if they thought fit—a right which 
was finally abolished by king Erkamon, or Erga- 
menes, early in the 3rd cent. B.c. This custom, 
which has been illustrated from the practice of 
tribes still existing in Africa, may be regarded as 
specifically Eth., as also the female rule, which at 
most periods of Eth. history seems to have had 
theoretical or practical recognition ; in Rom. times 
they were governed by queens, called always Can- 
dace (cf. Ae 851), apparently associated with their 
sons ; but even in their earher history the import- 
ant position given to the kings’ mothers and sisters 
anticipates this practice. Otherwise, Eth. culture, 
art, and religion, as well as the official language, 
would seem to have been directly borrowed from 
Egypt ; and while the idea that Egyp. eulture was 
Eth. in origin must be distinctly rejected, the 
theory of Lepsius, that the Cush were the nation 
who circulated that culture through the ancient 
world, would seem to rest on no secure foundation. 
2. The fact that Cush in Gn 10° is represented as 
the father of Nimrod, probably comes from the 
confusion of the Kesh with the Cosse@i, or Kashshu, 
a tribe who had possession of Babylonia between 
the 16th and 18th cent. B.c.* 3. For the names of 
the sons of Cush in Gn 10’, see SEBA, HAVILAH, 
SABTAH, RAAMAH, and SABTACA. 

D. Καὶ MARGOLIOUTH. 

CUSH (3, LXX Xoveel).—Mentioned only in the 
title of Ps 7. The older translators appear to 
have read ‘wiz (Aq. Symi. Theod. Jer.). ‘As the 
name of a person, the word is of uncertain mean- 
ing’ (Delitzsch). Cush is described as a Benjamite, 
and was probably a follower of Saul who opposed 
David. The seventh psalm sheds no hght on name, 
person, or character. W. T. DAVISON. 


CUSHAN - RISHATHAIM (o:nye uss, Kovoapoa- 
θάιμ, AV Chushan-rishathaim), king of Mesopo- 


* Tlommel, however (Expository Times [1897], vii. 378) would 
regard the tribe mentioned here as one existing in Central 
| Arabia, to which he finds further reference in 2 Ch 149, where 
| Zerah the Cushite is said to have invaded Judah in the days of 
Asa (cf. LXX both here and in 2 Ch 2116, where he finds the 
Arab. tribe Μασονῖται, Mazin, mentioned). The name Zerah (or 
Dirrih) is found as a title of early Sabwan kings. It may be 
doubted, however, if the LXX readings really preserve either 
the original text or an ancient tradition respecting 105 meaning. 


CUSHI, CUSHITE 
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tamia or Aram-naharaim, was the first of those 
oppressors into whose hands God delivered Israel 
for their apostasy in the days of the Judges 
(Jg 3°"). For eight years they were in bondage 
to this king, till they were delivered by Caleb’s 
younger brother Othniel. Of Cushan-rishathaim 
nothing more is known directly, and his name has 
not yet been found on the monuments. The 
country over which he ruled, ‘Aram of the Two 
Rivers,’ was in all probability the territory lying 
between the Euphrates and the Chaboras, the last 
of the tributaries of the Great River. (See Aram- 
naharaim in art. ARAM, p. 138%.) Its two cities 
mentioned in Scripture are Haran (Gn 287°) and 
Pethor (Dt 231, Nu 22°), It is known as Nahrina on 
the Egyptian monuments, and Nahrima in the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets, the native name of its people 
being Mitanni. Sayce (the soundness of whose 
argument, however, is denied by Moore and 
Driver) finds a remarkable correspondence between 
the notice of Cushan-rishathaim in Jg and the 
history of the reign of Ramses 11. ‘The eight 
years, he says, ‘during which the king of Aram- 
naharaim oppressed Israel would exaetly agree 
with the interval between the beginning of the 
Libyan attack upon Egypt and the campaign 
of the Pharaoh against Syria. We know from 
the Egyptian records that Mitanni of Aram- 
naharaim took part in the invasion of Egypt; we 
also know from them that the king of Mitanni 
was not among those who actually marched into 
the Delta. He participated in the southward move- 
ment of the peoples of the north, and nevertheless 
lingered on the way. What is more probable 
than that he again sought to secure that dominion 
in Canaan which had belonged to some of his 
predecessors?’ See further OTHNIEL. 
LITERATURE.—Moore, Judges, pp. 84-89; Driver, Contemp. 
Rev. (1894), p. 420ff. ; Sayce, ΟἿ, pp. 297-304. 
T. Nicou. 
CUSHI, CUSHITE (‘wsD, vi>n).—The word oceurs 
with the article in Nu 191], 28 1871; without the 
article in Jer 3644, Zeph 1’. 1. With the article it 
is probably merely an expression of nationality, 
‘the Cushite’ (see CusH), That in both instances 
it was a sufficient designation of the person in 
uestion, seems to show that there were but few 
ushites among the Israelites. In both, the foreign 
eharacter of the person intended is indicated by 
the narrative. It was looked upon as a disgrace 
that Moses should have married a Cushite. In 
28 18% the stranger is unacquainted with the 
short-cut made use of by Ahimaaz. 2. Without the 
artiele the word is used merely as a proper naine. 
It is borne by (1) the great-grandfather of Jehudi, 
the latter one of Jehoiakim’s courtiers (Jer 3614) ; 
(2) the father of the prophet Zephaniah (Zeph 1). 
IF. Ii. Woops. 
CUSTOM (τέλος, Mt 17”, Ro 137, comp. 1 Mac 
10*! 11°), toll, tax upon goods, generally ad valorem, 
as distinguished from κῆνσος and φόρος, tribute, 
an annual tax on houses, lands, and persons. 
Custom ordinarily went into the treasury of the 
native government. Thus in Palestine the Herods 
in Galilee and Perwa received the custom, whereas 
in Judea it was paid to the procurator for behoof 
of the Roman government. The custom (τέλος) 
was collected by the tax-gatherer (τελώνης). For 
full details see PUBLICAN and TAXES. 
J. MACPHERSON. 
CUTH, CUTHAH (ams, ma; LB Χουνθά, Xové; 
A Xovd).—One of the cities from which Sargon 
brought colonists to take the placc of the Israelites 
Whom he had deported from Samaria, 1.0. 722 
(2 K 17% %), These colonists intermingled with 
the Israclite inhabitants who were left by Sar- 
gon; and their descendants, the Samaritans, were 
in consequenee termed by the Jews Cuthzeans 


(om>). According to the old Arabic geographers, 
Cuthah was situated not far from Babylon, and 
there seem to have been two cities of the same 
name close to each other (de Saey, Chrest. Arad. 
i. 331). This view as to the site of Cuthah is 
borne out by the Assyrian inscriptions, from whieh 
we learn that μέ (or Kutu) was a city of 
Middle-Babylonia. It has now been identified 
with the modern Tell-Jbrdhim, N.E. of Babylon, 
where remains of the teinple of Nereal (cf. v.*) 
have been discovered (see Schrader, CO7’, i. 270 f.). 
Cuthah has also been identified as the name 
of a country near Kurdistan, possibly = Ur 
Kasdim (Gn 11*!)—Neubauer, Géogr. p. 379 ; while 
others eonsider ‘Cutheans’ to be another form of 
‘Cosszeans,’ a tribe dwelling in the Persian pro- 
vince Jutipa, the modern Khuzistan, E. of the 
mouth of the Tigris. J. I’. STENNING. 


CUTHA (A Κουθά, B om., AV Coutha), 1 Es 5*. 
—His sons were among the temple servants who 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel. There is 
no corresponding name in the lists of Ezra and 
Neh. The name may be taken from the Babylonian 
town Cuthah or Cuth (2 K 17% 9). 

Hi. St. J. THACKERAY. 

CUTTINGS IN THE FLESH.—1i. In the legisla- 
tion of Dt (D) and in the corpus known as tlic 
‘Law of Holiness’ (H), tle Hebrews are for- 
bidden to ‘eut themselves’ (s773nn 89 Dt 14) or 
to ‘make any cutting’ (lit. an incision Ὁ. Lv 19*, 
nowy Ly 215, LXX ἐντομίς) in their flesh ‘for the 
dead.’ The prohibition in question is aimed at 
one of the most widely-spread tokens of grief at 
the loss of relatives or friends. To scratch and 
beat one’s self to the eflusion of blood, nay, to 
gash and haek one’s self of set purpose, may be 
said to be an all but universal eustom among un- 
civilized and semi-eivilized races at the present 
day. It must suffice to refer to such well-known 
works as Waitz’s Anthropologie der Naturvolker 
(passim), and H. Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, 
3rd _ ed. vol. 1. pp. 163 ff., 277, 292, etc. (see also 
authorities named at the close of this art.). The 
prevalence of the eustom is equally attested for 
nearly all the nations of antiquity, the Egyptians 
being the most notable exception (Herod. ie 11. 
61, 85; Wilkinson, Anc. Hgyp. [1854] vol. ii. p. 374). 
Thus Herodotus tells us that the Seythians of his 
time on the death of their king ‘ cut off their ears, 
shear their hair, and makeincisions all over (epirdu- 
vovrat) their arms’ (iv. 71). Xenophon gives a 
similar account of the Armenians and Assyrians 
(Cyrop. ili. 1.13). The legislation of Solon, acc. to 
Plutarch, forbade the women of Athens to beat 
themselves to the effusion of blood (ἀμυχὰς κοπτο- 
μένων... ἀφεῖλεν, Sol. 21), and the same is aflirmed 
of the laws of the Twelve Tables (‘mulieres genas 
ne radunto’—quoted by Cicero, de Leg. 11. 23). 
Among the ancient Arabs, further, the practice 
forbidden at Athens and Rome was associated, 
as it was among the Ileb. (see below), with the 
cutting off of the hair (Αἰ al-Aghdni, xiv. 101, 
28—this and other reff. in Wellh. Skizzen, iil. 
160f.). Thus the poet Lebid ‘says to his daughters, 
When I die, do not scratch your faces or shave off 

our hair,’ xxi. 4 [ed. Huber and Brockelmann).* 
[he earliest referenee to this custom of making 
cuttings in the flesh among the Hebrews is in what 
appears to be the orig. reading in Hos 74 (see RVm), 
where several MSS (see De Rossi, Var. Lectt. 
Vet. Test. in loc.) ave win, wlich was also 
the reading of the Greek translators (xararéu- 
vovrat). It was widely prevaleut in the time 
of Jeremiah, not only among his countrymen of 
the South (16°) and those of the central highlands 


* Quoted by Driver, Coma. on Deut. 14!, p. 156, from a MS 
note of the late Professor W. 10. Smith. 
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(41°), but also among the neighbouring Philistines 
(47°), and Moabites ‘upon all the hands shall be 
cuttings’ ni7713 48°", The passages cited, taken along 
with the abundant evidence for the usually associ- 
ated practice of shaving the head (Am 8, Is 3%4 
15? 221%, Mic 116, Jer 4857, Ezk 718), clearly prove that 
the customs in question were universally practised 
by the Hebrews in pre-exilic times. And further, 
the remarkable phraseology of Is 2212 « J” called to 
weeping and to mourning and to baldness’ (with 
which cf, Mic 116), seems to show that the prohibi- 
tion of D was unknown in the age of Hezekiah. 
The attitude of this code to both the above-men- 
tioned practices is very decided : ‘ Ye shall not cut 
yourselves, nor make any baldness between your 
eyes for the dead’ (Dt 14). H, incorporated in 
the priestly legislation of P, re-states the pro- 
hibition in more technical language, both for the 
people generally (Lv 19%) and ἃ fortiori for the 
priests in particular (215). 

ii, When we inquire as to the raison @étre of 
these prohibitions we find considerable difference 
of opinion. We may, however, at once set aside 
as entirely inadequate the view that their purpose 
was to restrain that exuberance of emotion which 
the Hebrews shared with other Oriental peoples ; in 
other words, to prohibit certain extravagant mani- 
festations of grief as such. To say, for example, 
that ‘ the practices here (Dt 14’) named seem to be 
forbidden . . . because such excesses of grief would 
be inconsistent in those who as children of a 
heavenly Father had prospects beyond this world’ 
(Speaker’s Comm. on Dt 141), is quite unscientific, 
inasmuch as considerations are here introduced 
altogether foreign to this stage of revelation. 
Nor yet is it sufficient to regard these prohibitions 
—for we must remember that artificial baldness 
and tattooing the skin (see below) stand in the 
same category with the more drastic cuttings in the 
flesh—as primarily directed against the disfigure- 
ment of the human body which is God’s handi- 
work. It cannot be denied that both the explana- 
tions just adduced have a certain amount of force 
and truth, but they do not seem to reach the original 
significance of the prohibitions in question. 

In our search for the real origin of the latter, two 
points have to be kept in mind: both the cuttings 
and the baldness are expressly stated to be ‘ for 
the dead,’ and, not less explicitly, to be incom- 
patible with Israel’s unique calcion to J", a 
relation at once of sonship (Dt 41) and of con- 
secration ("> wap 142). Now it is admitted on all 
hands (1) that such mutilations of the body as are 
kere condemned have in almost all countries 
formed part of the religious rites of heathenism. 
And, in particular, they must have been familiar 
enough in the Pal. of those days where such self- 
inflicted bloodshed formed part of the everyday 
ritual of the Canaanite Baal (see 1 K 1828, the only 
passage not already cited where the Heb. word has 
this signification, and note ‘after their manner’). 
(2) Both the shedding of the blood and the dedica- 
tion of the hair are found, as we have seen, in the 
most intimate connexion with the ritual of heathen 
burial and the belief in the necessity of propitiat- 
ing the spirit of the deceased. Thus (to give but 
a single example) we are told that ‘a Samoan 
ceremony, on the occasion of a decease, was ‘‘ beat- 
ing the head with stones till the blood runs”; 
and this they called ‘‘an offering of blood” for 
the dead’ (quoted from Turner’s Samoa by Spencer, 
Princip. of Sociol. p. 166). 

In view of the facts now stated, we are led to 
the conclusion that both the tokens of grief pro- 
hibited by the Heb. legislation were so prohibited 
because they carried with them associations of a 
character incompatible with the pure religion of J". 


developed ancestor-worship was practised by the 
primitive Hebrews or not, there can be little doubt 
that the gashing of the body and the shaving of 
the head as practised by the Semitic peoples gener- 
ally must, in the last resort, be traced to the desire 
to propitiate the manes of the departed, and ‘to 
make an enduring covenant with the dead’ (W. R. 
Smith, £S! p. 305). But while we are forced by 
the evidence to this conclusion as to the ultimate 
origin of the practices in question, we would not 
have it supposed that any such animistic concep- 
tion was present to the minds of the contempor- 
aries of Isaiah and Jeremiah. In nothing is man- 
kind so conservative as in all that concerns the 
respect due to the dead, and so, to the spiritually- 
minded at least, the practices prohibited were but 
the wonted outward signs of excessive grief. All 
excesses, then—so we conclude—such as making 
incisions in the hand (Jer 48°”) or other part of the 
body to the effusion of blood, and shaving the 
head in whole or in part, were strictly forbidden 
by the ean of D and of H, not merely or 
even chiefly gud@ excesses, but as being alike in 
origin and association unworthy of those who had 
attained to the dignity of the sons of J”. 

iii. Under the head of ‘ cuttings in the flesh ’ falls 
to be considered also the particular practice for- 
bidden in Ly 1978 [Ye Aha ROE ‘print any marks 
(vayp nand, LAX γράμματα στικτά, Vulg. stigmata) 
upon you.’ The expression does not occur elsewhere, 
but we may be sure that the reference is to the 
ancient and widely-spread custom of tattooing or 
branding. Which of these two modes of marking 
is to be understood here it is impossible to say with 
absolute certainty, the verbal stem, ypyp, having 
both meanings in post-biblical Heb., while the same 
ambiguity attaches to o7ifw and its derivatives, 
στίγμα, etc. In favour of tattooing, however, the 
following may be urged: (1) the exegetical tradi- 
tion; Rashi, for example, explains the marks in 
question as made with a elie (Comm. in loc.) 3 
(2) the probable origin of the custom, as advocated 
by the acute author of RS. ‘In Lv 19%, where 
tattooing is condemned as a heathenish practice, it 
is immediately associated with incisions in the 
flesh made in mourning or in honour of the dead, 
and this suggests that in their ultimate origin the 
stigmata are nothing more than the permanent 
sears of punctures made to draw blood for a cere- 
mony of self-dedication to the deity ’ (p. 316, note 1). 

The best-known illustration of the prevalence of 
the practice of tattooing or making stigmata in 
Syria is supplied by the priests of ‘the Syrian 
goddess’ in Lucian’s treatise of that name, who were 
tattooed on wrist and neck (ch. 59—on which cf. 
the classical work of John Spencer, below). Philo 
(De Monarch. 1.) refers to the allied practice of 
branding, familiar to usin the case of slaves and 
criminals, as practised by certain misguided idol- 
worshippers in his own time. In 3 Mae, also, 
Ptolemy Iv. (Philopator) is represented as having 
the contumacious Jews branded with the ivy-leaf, 
the symbol of Dionysus (2%). These passages, 
then, show that it was not an unusual practice to 
have tattooed or branded in one’s flesh the name or 
symbol of the deity to whom one was specially 
devoted—a, practice which at once gives us the true 
explanation of the interesting passage, Is 44° 
(another shall mark on his hand ‘ Yahweh’s,’ cf. 
RVn, also Gal 6” στίγματα Ἰησοῦ). Jewish tradi- 
tion, we may add, has it that the obscure phrase of 
the Chronicler with regard to Jehoiakim, ‘that 
which was found in him’ (2 Ch 368), refers to his 
breach of the command in Lv 1978, letters having 
been discovered tattooed on his flesh, presumably 
the name of some heathen deity (Midrash Levit. 
Rabba 19—quoted by Strack, Comm. in loc.; 


Whether we hold with Stade and others that a! Jerome, Quest. Heb. in Paralipom. l.c.). 
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Here, then, we have another heathen custom 
forbidden to the worshippers of J“; and the un- 
mistakable evidence of its unworthy associations 
being the cause of its prohibition—although in 
itself a thing indifferent (Dillm. Theol. d. A.T. 
p. 428) --- strengthens the view above advanced 
as to the historical raison d’étre of the ancient 
custom, here (Lv 978) forbidden along with it, as 
Bene incompatible with whole-hearted loyalty 
to J”. 


LITERATURE. — Martin Geier, De Ebreorum Luctu (ed. 3, 
1683), and (esp. for the stigmata) John Spencer, De Leg. Hebr. 
(ed. 2, 1686) lib. ii. cap. xiii. Lex contra carnis inctsuram lata 
and cap. xiv. Lex stigmata prohibens ; Knobel-Dillmann, Ezodus- 
Leviticus on Lv 1928; Driver, Deut. on 141; Lightfoot, Gal. on 
617; W. R. Smith, #&S, Lect. ix. ; Schwally, Das Leben nach d. 
Tode, 1892, Kap. i. 88 3,5; Benzinger, Heb. Areh. ὃ 23; Nowack, 
Heb. Arch. i. ὃ 33. See also the works of Waitz and H. Spencer 
(mentioned above), and Tylor’s Primitive Culture for the customs 
of savage tribes. RR. S. KENNEDY. 


CYAMON (Κυαμών), Jth 73.—The same as JOK- 
NEAM, which see. 


CYMBAL.—See Music. 


CYPRESS (ann tirzdh, ilex).—As in the case of 
the box tree (téashshir), there is nothing in the 
philology to indicate what tree is signified. The 
root, which is obsolete in Heb., signities in Arab. 
to be strong or hard. The tree is mentioned (15 
4414) in connexion with the cedar and the oak. It 
might be any of the numerous coniferous or cupu- 
liferous trees of Bible lands, but there is no means 
of telling which. The LXX gives us no help, the 
sentence being confused, and not atr. of the Hebrew. 
The cypress, Cupressus sempervirens, L., is abund- 
ant, and suitable as to hardness, but we have no 
certainty that it is intended. Furthermore, it is 
prone ee that Cupressus sempervirens is the fir. 
see Fir. Under these circumstances, the best way 
would be to transliterate, as in the case of the 
algum and almug, and call the tree tirzah. 

G. E. Post. 

CYPRUS lies in the N.E. corner of the Levant 
(34° 33’—35° 41’ N. lat., 32° 17’—34° 36’ E. long.), 
between the convergent coasts of Cilicia and Syria. 
On its N. coast Cape Kormakitiis only 46 Eng. miles 
from Cape Anamur, in Cilicia, and its E. extremity, 
Cape Andrea, only 60 (miles) from Latakia on the 
Syrian coast. Consequently, the whole line of the 
Cilician coast is easily visible from the sea-level in 
C., and vice versd, while the Lebanon can be seen 
at sunrise even from Stavrovini near Larnaka 
(2260 ft.).* Its greatest breadth, from Cape Gata 
to Cape Kormakiti, is 60 Eng. miles, and its ex- 
treme length, from Cape Drepano to Cape Andrea, 
is 145; but the latter includes the Karpass pro- 
montory, which, though 45 miles long, is nowhere 
more than 10 miles across. The nearly straight 
N. coast from Cape Kormakiti to Cape Andrea 
measures about 100 miles. The area of C. is 3707 
square miles, or about equal to that of Norfolk and 
Suffolk; it is larger than Corsica or Crete, but 
smaller than Sicily or Sardinia. 

C. consists of two mountain masses, separated by 
a broad low-lying plain: (1) The 8S.W. half of the 
island is occupied by a range composed of crystal- 
line and metalliferous rocks, which in its western 
and hichest section is called Tréodos (6406 ft.), and 
is continued through Madhari (5305 ft.), Papttsa 
(5124 ft.), and the Makhaera range (4674 ft.) to the 
almost isolated Stavrovuini (2260 ft.), about 12 
miles from Larnaka. ‘The same rocks reappear in 
the plateau of limestone and gypsum beds between 
Larnaka and Famagusta, but never rise to more 
than 300 ft. (2) The Messaorii or ‘midland’ 

* Cf. Is 231, where the homeward-bound merchantmen first 


gee the smoke of burning Tyre from tbeir last anchorage at 
Kition ; ‘ from the land of Kittim it is revealed to them.’ 


lain extends along the N. and N.E. side of 

Akhaera from the Bay of Mérphu to that of 
Famagitsta. A very low watershed divides the 
basin of the Serakhis, flowing towards Mérphu, 
from that of the Pedias (Πεδιαῖος) and Yalias, which 
rise from the N. side of Mdkhaera and reach the 
sea at Salamis through extensive marshes. (3) The 
N. range is a straight, narrow, and abrupt ridge 
of the Anatolian limestone, and extends 100 miles 
from Cape Kormakiti to Cape Andrea. Its highest 
peak is Buffavénto (3135 ft.), crowned by a Byzan- 
tine fortress. H. Elias or Kérnos (3106 ft.) and 
Trypa Vund (3085 ft.) are conspicuous peaks in the 
West. Pentedaktylo, farther E., rises to 2405 ft., 
and Olymbos to 2431 ft,; but in the Karpass nothing 
is higher than Sina Oros (2380 ft.), close to the 
fortress of Kantdra (161 ft.). Pambulos, near 
Rhizokarpaso, reaches only 1194 ft. The northern 
coastland E. and W. of Kerynia is narrow, but 
well watered and very fertile. 

The only accurate map of C. is the Government 
Trigonometrical Survey (Stanford, 1885), incorpor- 
ated in the subsequent editions of the Admiralty 
Chart of Cyprus (No. 2074). 

The principal resources of C. in ancient and 
medieval times were copper and timber. The 
former, which in fact derives its name from that of 
the island, was worked in great abundance on the 
N. side of Tréodos and Makhaera, from Limni near 
the Bay of Khrysokhu, to Frangissa (Tamassds) 
and Lithrodénda ; and in less quantity near Tremi- 
thusha (Tremithus). The principal centres of 
export were Soloi (Karavostisi) and Marion (Péli 
dis Ichrysokhu). The supply was finally exhausted 
some time in the Middle Ages. lron was worked 
from the 9th cent. B.c. onwards in the country 
about Makhaera, though it never rivalled copper 
in commercial importance. Pliny (xxxiv. 2) says 
that only inferior qualities were worked in his 
time. Much glass was made in Roman times at 
Tamassos and elsewhere (Pliny, xxxvi. 193). 

The forests of C. had not wholly disappeared 
even in imperial times, though they were already 
very much reduced in area by the continuous 
export of timber (Strabo, xiv. 5). The cypress(AV 
‘fir’) or Karamanian pine is the principal forest 
tree; and the juniper (?, the ‘cypress’ [¢irzah] 
of Is 4414.) probably formerly attained great size 
in C,, and still grows freely between Larnaka and 
Famagusta. besides these, C. has always pre- 
duced much wine and oil; and carobs, anise, and 
madder are considerable crops. It grew enough 
corn for its own population in the time of Augustus 
(Strabo, xiv. 5), and exports it now. JLadanura 
aud resin were exported uuder the Roman Empire 
(Phny, xi. 74, xiv. 123, xxiv. 34). Both Phny 
(xxvii. 23. 58. 121, etc.) and Strabo (111. 15) record 
the occurrence of precious stones; and the former, 
mines of alum and gypsum (xxxvi. 183). Salt is 
made in lagoons near Larnaka (Kition), and Pliny 
records the manufacture here (xxxi. 75) and at 
Salamis (xxxi. 84). 

History.—The copper and the timber of C., so 
long as the supply lasted, gave the island an im- 
portance in commerce aud civilization out of all 
proportion to its size. From the earlier part of the 
Bronze Age Cyprus inaintained a large population 
and an art and culture distinct and in many respects 
highly developed, and exported copper to Syria, 
Cilicia, and probably to Egypt, to the farther parts 
of Asia Minor, and even to Central Europe. The 
influence also of Cypriote pottery was felt inSynia, 
and widely in Asia Minor; some of the finer 
varieties have been found in Egypt, South Pales- 
tine, Thera, Athens, and the Troad. 

C. was invaded by Tahutines 111. of the 18th 
dynasty of Egypt (B.c. 1503-1449), and appears to 
have remained tributary to Egypt for some time. 
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It has been suggested by Maspero and others that 
the Keftiu (cf. OT ‘Caphtor’) include the in- 
habitants of C.; but the usual Egyp. name for C. 
is Asi (Flinders Petrie, Hist. 7g. ii. 118. 124). 

The next period of Cypriote art and civilization 
is of great importance, but very obscure. Myce- 
nan settlements have been found on a number of 
sites, and the contact with their higher art and 
culture brought about a profound change in that of 
Cyprus. Aboutthesametimethe abundant deposits 
of iron began to be worked, at first for ornaments, 
but very soon for weapons and tools. Greek tradi- 
tion asserted a very early colonization of C., and 
esp. of Kurion and Salamis, both of which are now 
known to have been Mycenzean centres; and tradi- 
tion is confirmed by the primitive ‘ A¢olic’ dialect 
of Greek which was spoken, and the peculiar 
syllabic script, which was not displaced by the 

reek alphabet until the 4th cent. On the other 
hand, Phen. inscriptions have been found in C. of 
the 9th cent. and onwards, and there are indica- 
tions that the culture of the Syrian coast had 
influence in C. even earlier. The natural centre of 
Pheen. influence was Kition (mod. Larnaka), but 
Pheenicians and Greeks seem to have settled side 
by side all over the island. IJition (and perhaps 
all C.) appears to have been irregularly tributary 
to Tyre in the 10th to 8th cent. (Jos. c. Ap. 1. 18; 
Ant. VII. v. 3, X. xiv.). Consequently, C. was 
involved in the conquest of Pheenicia in 709 by 
Sargon, an important inscription of whom has been 
found at Kition (Berlin Museum). Later, Esar- 
haddon and Assurbanipal record tribute received 
from twelve kings of C., some of whom appear to 
bear Greek names, while the island itself appears 
as Javnan (‘Ionian’). 

About 560 C. was conquered and attached to 
Egypt by Amasis (Hd. ii. 182), and on his fall in 
525 passed, with Egypt, to Cambyses of Persia 
(id. 111. 19. 21). In 501 the Greeks of C., in sym- 
pathy with those of Ionia, rebelled against Persia (id. 
γ. 105f.), but in so mixed a population united eflort 
was impracticable ; the revolt was soon put down, 
and in 480 C. furnished 150 ships to the fleet of 
Xerxes (id. vii. 90). During the 5th cent. C. re- 
mained under Persia, in spite of Cimon’s repeated 
attempts to attach it to the Athenian League ; but 
a brisk copper trade was maintained with Athens, 
which sent fine pottery and bronze work in return. 
Early in the 4th cent. Evagoras succeeded in 
making Salamis the leading state in C., and in 387 
openly revolted from Persia. But the Phoenician 
interest was wholly against him; the Greeks, as 
usual, were divided, and the attempt failed. Alex- 
ander the Great, however, received the voluntary 
submission of all the states of C. after the battle 
of Issus, and efficient help at the siege of Tyre 
from their fleets, and supplies of timber. At his 
death (323) C. fell, with ἘΣ to the share of 
Ptolemy, but was seized by Demetrius Poltorcetes, 
after a desperate sea-fight (Diod. Sie. xx. 759-761) 
and vigorous siege of Salamis. In 295, however, 
Ptolemy reconquered the island, which long re- 
mained closely attached to Egypt. It is under 
this régime that we first hear of Jewish settlers in 
C. (1 Mae 15”). It was for a few years (B.C. 107- 
89) a separate but dependent kingdom under 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, but in B.c. 58 was annexed by 
Rome, as security for financial loans to the bank- 
rupt Ptolemy Auletes. After reorganization by 
M. Cato it was first attached to the province of 
Cilicia, but was made a separate province by 
Augustus after Actium. As long as serious danger 
was to be apprehended in the East, the new pro- 
vince, with its neighbours, remained imperial, and 
was governed by a propreetor (Dio. Cass. 111. 12; 
Strabo, xiv. 683 [καὶ vév]). No monuments remain of 
this period. But very soon 
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transferred to the Senate (Dio. Cass. liii. 12, liv. 4); 
consequently, Ac 13’ is strictly accurate in describ- 
ing Sergius Paulus as proconsul (ἀνθύπατος) in A.D. 
46. Of this Sergius Paulus no coins are known, 
but an inscription exists at Karavostasi, which is 
dated ἐπὶ Παύλου [ἀνθυ] rarov( Hogarth, Devia Cypria 

. 114). Several other names of proconsuls are 

nown, 6.0. Julius Cordus, C/G 2631, L. Annius 
Bassus, his successor, A.D. 52, CIG 2632 (quoted 
Conybeare and Howson, i. p. 187). See Hogarth, 
Devia Cypria, Appx., for a complete list. 

The seat of government was at Paphos (wh. see), 
which had been the capital of the Ptolemaic priest- 
king, deposed in B.C. 58, and was most easily 
accessible from the west, though Salamis (wh. see) 
was by far the largest and most important town in 
the island, owing to its proximity to the Syrian 
coast. Paphos was connected with Salamis by two 
roads—one inland and north of T'réodos, vid Soloi, 
Tamassos, and Tremithus, about four days’ journey; 
the other easter, and along the south coast, vid 
Kurion, Amathus, and Kition, about three days.* 
Neither of these was a Roman military road, but 
both followed well-worn native tracks. 

Jews appear to have settled in C. in large numbers 
under the Ptolemaie régime, and probably more 
were attracted thither under the early Empire by 
the fact that Herod the Great farmed the Cypriote 
copper mines (Jos. Ant. XVI. iv. 5, ef. xix. 26, 28). 
They seem to have had more than one synagogue 
in Salamis (Ac 135). 

The dispersion after the death of Stephen carried 
Christians as far as Cyprus (Ac 11"), and shortl 
afterwards Cypriotes were preaching in Antioc 
(Ac 11”). Of Comists Christians, two are known 
by name: Mnason, ‘an original convert’ (ἀρχαῖος 
μαθητής, Ac 211°), and Joseph the Levite, surnamed 
Barnabas, the friend and companion of St. Paul 
(Ac 4°), 

In A.D. 117 the Jews of C. revolted, massacred 
240,000 pagans, and destroyed a large part of 
Salamis. Hadrian, afterwards emperor, suppressed 
the disorder, and expelled all Jews from Cyprus 
(Milman, 111. 111, 112). 

The Christian Church of C. was divided into thir- 
teen bishoprics; in the 4th cent., in consequence 
of the supposed discovery at Salamis (wh. see) 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel in the tomb of Barnabas, it 
was made autonomous, and the Patriarch has ever 
since enjoyed the right to sign his name in red ink. 
The Council of C. in 401 was summoned, on the 
suggestion of Theophilus of Alexandria, to pro- 
hibit the reading of the works of Origen. 

The word ‘ Cyprus’ does not occur in OT, but the 
island and the town Kition are frequently alluded 
to as ‘ Kittim,’ which is identified with Cyprus by 
Jos. (Ané. 1. vi. 1), Χέθιμα . .. Κύπρος αὐτῇ viv 
καλεῖται (cf. Epiph. Har. xxx. 25). See KITTIM. 


LITERATURE.—(A) MISCELLANEOUS : Cobham, An Attempt at ἃ 
Bibliography of Cyprus, Nicosia (3rd ed.), 1894 (exhaustive) ; 
Engel, Kypros, Berlin, 1841, 3 vols. ; Ungeru. Kotschy, Die Inset 
Cypern, Vienna, 1865-66; Oberhummer, Aus Cypern, Berlin, 
1890-92, Studien zur alten Geographie von Cypern, Munich, 1891; 
A. Sakellarios, Tx Κυπριακά, Athens, 1890-91, 2 vols. (B) 
ANTIQUITIES: Perrot aud Chipiez, Hist. de? Art dans PAntiquité 
(vol. iii. Phenicia and Cyprus), Paris, 1885 (E.T. London, 1888) ; 
Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, Berlin, 1892, 4to, 2 vols. (many 
plates); and the papers of de Mas Latrie, L. Ross, R. H. Lang, 
L. P. and A. P. di Cesnola, and G. Colonna Ceccaldi ; cf. historical 
sketch in Heuzey, Les Figurines de Terre Cuite du Louvre, 
Paris, 1891; Myres and O.-Richter, Cyprus Museum Catalogue, 
Oxford, 1897. J. L. MYRES. 


CYRENE (Κυρήνη), the chief city in Libya in N. 
Africa, about half-way between Carthage and 


*The Peutinger Table gives («) Paphos—xi—Palwphate 
(Palxpaphos) — xxii— Curio — xvi — Amathus — xxilil — Cito — 
[xxiii]—Salamina : (xcvi in all). (β) Paphos—xxiii—Solow— 
xxix—Tamiso—xxiili — Thremitus --- xviili— Cito —[xxiil]— Sala 
mina ; (cxvi in all). 
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Alexandria, was the capital of a small province 
corresponding to the modern Tripoli. Although 
in Africa, it was a Greek city, dating froin B.c. 631. 
It was famous for its beauty of situation, its 
commerce, and its culture. Alexander the Great 
granted the rights of citizenship in it to Jews 
on equal terms with Greeks, and it became an 
important centre of the Jews of the Dispersion, the 
fourth of the population being Jewish according 
to Josephus. in the reign of Manasseh, Psam- 
mitichus, king of Egypt, carried off many Jews 
and settled them in the parts of Libya about C., 
while one of the Ptolemies transported 100,000 
Jews to Pentapolis in the same district. Like 
other communities of the Hel. Jews, the Cyrenians 
had a synagogue of their own in Jerus., and seem 
to have been more Jewish than the Jews them- 
selves (Ac 6°). There were Cyrenians among the 
first preachers of the gospel, and they were associ- 
ated with the great forward movement of preach- 
ing it for the first time to the Gentiles (Ac 11!%?4), 

Lucius of C. (Ac 13) is said by tradition to have 
been the first bishop of his native district. Tradi- 
tion also connects St. Mark with the first estab- 
lishment of Christianity in this part of Africa. 
An interesting speculation gathers round the name 
of Simon of C. (Mt 27°). He is referred to as the 
father of Alexander and Rufus, evidently well 
known to Mark’s readers (Mk 15) ; while St. Paul 
in his Epistle to the Romans refers to one Rufus as 
holding an honourable position among the brethren 
there, ‘Salute Rufus, chosen in the Lord, and his 
mother and mine’ (Ro 16%). From this it has been 
conjectured that while St. Paul was studying at 
Jerus. he enjoyed the motherly care of Simon’s wife. 

After Alexander’s death, the district of which 
C. was capital became a dependency of Egypt. 
Under the Rom. rule it was called Cyrenaica, and 
was politically connected with Crete. In the 4th 
cent. the city was destroyed by the Saracens, and 
is now desolate. 

Cyrenian (Kupnvaios).—Two Cyrenians are men- 
tioned in Scripture: Simon who bore our Lord’s cross 
(Mt 2757), and Lucius a Christian teacher (Ac 13}). 


W. MUIR. 
CYRENIUS.—See QUIRINIUS. 


CYRUS (v3, Kopos)—The name of Cyrus 15 
written Kuras in Bab. cuneiform, Kurush in Old 
Persian. Ctesias stated on the authority of Pary- 
satis, the wife of the Persian king Qchus, that 
her younger son was named Cyrus from the sun, 
as ‘the Persians call the sun Képos’ (pit. Phot. 
80; Plut. Artaz. 1). In Zend, however, the ‘sun’ 
is hware, which could not take the form Κῦρος in 
Old Persian, though in modern Persian it is khur, 
and in certain Aram. dialects of the Pamir it is 
khir and kher. According to Strabo (xv. 3), the 
original name of Cyrus was Agradates, his later 
name being adopted from that of the river Cyrus. 
But this is contrary to the fact that his grand- 
father’s name was also Cyrus. 

The classical writers have given contradictory 
accounts of his birth and rise to power. Herodotus 
(i. 95) says that he knew of three accounts different 
from the one he himself adopted, which was that 
Cyrus was the son of a Persian nobleman named 
Cambyses and Mandané, a daughter of the Median 
king Astyages, who had caused her to marry 
beneath her station in consequence of a dream 
which the magi interpreted as predicting danger to 
himself from her son. A second dream induced 
him to order his relative Harpagus to kill the child. 
Harpagus gave it to the herdsman Mithridates to 
expose, but he and his wife Spako brought it up as 
theirown. Subsequently Cyrus was recognized by 
Astyages, who, in consequence of the advice of the 
magi, sent him back to his parents, but punished 


Harpagus by giving him the mutilated limbs of his 
own son to eat. Harpagus therefore persuaded 
Cyrus to lead the Persians into revolt ; after which 
the infatuated Astyages appointed him the general 
of the Median army. ‘The result was an easy 
victory on the part of Cyrus; Astyages, however, 
impaled the magi who had advised him to let his 
adversary go, raised another army, and himself led 
it into the field. But he was defeated and captured, 
though his life was spared, and Cyrus becaine king 
of Media as well as of Persia. 

Xenophon, in the romance of the Cyropedia, 
gives a wholly different account. He makes 
Cambyses, the father of Cyrus, king of Persia. 
Cyrus is educated first in Persia and then by his 
grandfather Astyages; and when the latter is suc- 
ceeded by his son Cyaxares, Cyrus acts as his 
general, subduing the Lydians, Babylonians, and 
other nations, and finally succeeding him in the 
natural course of things. His first victory over the 
Babylonians was when he was sixteen years old, 
when Evil-Merodach wantonly invaded Media; the 
second when he was forty, when Neriglissar, the ally 
of Croesus of Lydia, attacked Cyaxares. His final 
conquest of Babylonia took place before the death 
of the king of Media. 

Nicolaus of Damascus (vii. fr. 66) asserts that 
Cyrus was the son of a Mardian bandit named 
Atradates, whose wife Argosté tended goats. He 
began his career as a servant in the palace of 
Astyages. Here he was adopted by Artembares, 
the cupbearer, and recommended to Astyages, 
who raised him to power and wealth. Cyrus now 
made his father Atradates satrap of Persia, and 
urged by a ‘Chaldean’ began to plot against 
Astyages, with the help of Cbares a Persian. 
Eventually, after obtaining leave to visit Persia, 
where everything had been prepared for a revolt, 
he defeated at Hyrba the troops which had been 
sent against him. In a battle before Pasargade, 
however, he and his general Gibares were driven 
within the walls, and his father was captured and 
soon afterwards died. The Persians now fled to the 
precipitous mountain-peak where Cyrus had been 
reared, and there, excited by the taunts of their 
wives, they utterly overthrew their Median assail- 
ants and destroyed the kingdom of Astyages. 

Ctesias calls Astyages Astyigas, and states that 
after his defeat by Cyrus he fled to Ecbatana, where 
he was concealed in the palace by his daughter 
Amytis and her husband Spitamas, whom Cyrus 
ordered to be tortured, along with their children 
Spitakes and Megabernes, to make them confess 
where he was. styages was put into fetters by 
Cibares, but released by Cyrus, who married Amytis 
after putting her husband to death. 

ΑἹ] these versions have been shown to be unhis- 
torical by contemporaneous cuneiform inscriptions. 
The most important of these are—(1) a cylinder 
inscription of Naboniden the last king of the Bab. 
empire, from Abu Habba (Sippara); (2) an annal- 
istic tablet written shortly after the conquest of 
Babylonia by Cyrus; (3) a proclamation of Cyrus of 
the same date. 

The inscription of Nabonidus was composed soon 
after the conquest of Astyages by Cyrus in B.C. 549. 
Nabonidus calls Astyages (Istuviou) king of the 
Manda or ‘Nomads,’ whom the Assyr. texts identify 
with the Gimirré or Cimmerians. He states that 
the temple of the moon-god at Harran had been 
destroyed by the Manda, but that Merodach had 
ordered him in a dream to restore it, assuring him 


| that within three years ‘ Cyrus the king of Anzan, 


their little servant, with his small army, shall 
overthrow the widespread people of the Manda; 
{stuvigu, the king of the people of the Manda, he 
shall capture, and bring him a prisoner to his own 
country.’ 
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The annalistic tablet, which, when complete, 
began with the first year of the reign of Nabonidus, 
tells us that in the seventh year of the latter’s 
reign (B.C. 549) Astyages had marched against 
‘Cyrus, king of Ansan,’ but that his army revolted 
against him and delivered him to Cyrus, who then 
marched to Ecbatana, captured it, and carried its 
spoil to Ansan. Three years later (B.C. 546), Cyrus 
bears for the first time the title of ‘ king of Persia,’ 
so that he must have gained possession of Persia 
between B.C. 549 and 546. In the latter year he 
crossed the Tigris below Arbela and conquered 
northern Mesopotamia as well as Armenia. 

In B.c. 538, aided by a revolt in southern Baby- 
lonia, he attacked Nabonidus from the north. A 
battle was fought at Opis, which resulted in the 
defeat of the Bab. army; and a few days later, on 
the 14th of Tammuz (June), ‘Sippara was taken 
without fighting.’ Nabonidus fled and concealed 
himself in Babylon, followed by Gobryas, thie 
governor of Kurdistan, with the army of Cyrus. 
On the 16th, Gobryas entered Babylon without 
resistance, and Nabonidus was captured. The 
daily services went on as usual in the temples of 
the city, and the contract-tablets show that there 
was no disturbance of trade. On the 3rd of 
Marcheshvan (October), Cyrus came to Babylon, and 
henceforth bore the title of ‘king of Babylonia.’ 
‘Peace to the city did ae establish; peace to 
all the province of Babylon did Gobryas his 
governor proclaim. Governors in Babylon he 
appointed.’ On the 11th of the month the wife * 
of Nabonidus died, and for six days there was 
mourning for her. On the 4th of Nisan, Cambyses 
conducted her funeral in the temple of Nebo. 
After this, offerings to ten times the usual amount 
were made to the Bab. deities. 

The proclamation of Cyrus justifies his seizure of 
the Bab. crown, and declares that he had been 
called to it by Bel-Merodach, who was angry with 
Nabonidus. He describes himself as ‘king of the 
city of Ansan,’ the son of Cambyses, king of Ansan, 
grandson of Cyrus, king of Ansan, and great-grand- 
son of Teispes, king of Ansan, and says that he 
had restored to their homes the exiles who were in 
Babylonia as well as their gods. He concludes by 
raying that the deities he has thus restored may 
ἬΝ intercede for him before Bel-Merodach and 
Nebo, whose ‘ worshipper’ Cyrus professes himself 
to be. 

It is clear that the Greek writers have con- 
founded the Manda or nomad Scyths and Cim- 
merians with the Mad4 or Medes. Cyrus, moreover, 
like his ancestors, was not king of Persia, but of 
Ansan or Anzan, one of the most important divi- 
sions of Elam, which is stated in a cuneiform 
tablet to be the equivalent of Elam, and of which 
the native kings of Susa called themselves rulers. 
Teispes, the son of the Persian Achamenes, seems 
to have conquered it at the time of the fall of the 
Assyr. empire. The fact explains Is 212, as well 
as the use of Susian as one of the three official 
languages of the Persian empire. At Behistun, 
Darius states that eight of his ancestors had been 
kings ‘in a double line.’ As Teispes was the father 
of his great-grandfather Ariaramnes, we should 
have exactly the eight kings, if we suppose that 
while the line of Cyrus was ruling in Anzan, that of 
Darius was reigning in Persia. 

Another fact which is due to the cuneiform 
texts is, that the account of the siege of Babylon 
by Cyrus, given by Herodotus, is a fiction, derived 
probably from one of the sieges of the city by 

* Or, according to the reading of Pinches, the son. 


Darius Hystaspis. The date of the conquest of 
Astyages is also fixed. The conquest of Croesus 
and the Lydian empire probably took place before 
that of Babylon, as well as the reduction of the 
Greek cities in Asia Minor by the Medes, Mazareg 
and Harpagus. 

Before his death the empire of Cyrus extended 
from the Mediterranean to Bactria, and was thus 
larger than that of the Assyrians. Different stories 
are told of hisdeath. Herodotus, who knew of more 
than one, says that he was slain when invading 
the Massagetz. According to Ctesias, he ha 
invaded the Derbikes, and after gaining a victory 
over them by stratagem, and capturing the son of 
their queen, Tomyris, was killed in a second 
engagement in which his troops were defeated. 
Diodorus asserts that he was taken prisoner by 
Tomyris, who crucified him; while Xenophon 
makes him die peacefully, and be buried at Pasar- 
gada, seven years after the death of Cyaxares. 

The Bab. contract-tablets, on the contrary, prove 
that he reigned nine years over Babylon and ‘the 
empire,’ dying in July B.c. 529. A year before his 
death he had made his son, Cambyses, king of 
Babylon. According to Herodotus, Cambyses was 
the son of Cassandana, the daughter of Pharnaspés. 
The supposed tomb of Cyrus at Murghab can hardly 
belong to the great conqueror: it is difficult to 
reconcile its character and position with the 
account given by Arrian (vi. 29), and the figure 
on a neighbouring colunin, above whose head is 
the inscription, “1 am Cyrus, the king, the Akhe- 
menian,’ is that of a winged demi-god who weara 
an Egyptian head-dress. It can hardly, therefore, 
have been sculptured before the conquest of Egypt 
by Cambyses. The most probable view is that it 
represents Cyrus the younger. 

he proclamation if Cyrus shows that he was not 
a Zoroastrian like Darius and Xerxes, but that as 
he claimed to be the successor of the Bab. kings, 
so also he acknowledged the supremacy of Bel- 
Merodach the supreme Babylonian god. Hence the 
restoration of the Jewish exiles was not due to 
any sympathy with monotheism, but was part of 
a general policy. Experience had taught him the 
danger of allowing a disaffected population to exist 
in a country which might be invaded by an enemy; 
his own conquest of Babylonia had been assisted 
by the revolt of a part of its population; and he 
therefore reversed the policy of deportation and 
denationalization which had been attempted by the 
Assyr. and Bab. kings. The exiles and the images of 
their gods were sent back to their old homes; only 
in the case of the Jews, who had no images, it was 
the sacred vessels of the temple which were restored 
(Ezr 1™), See &P, New Series, v. pp. 143 ff. 


LiTERATURE.—Herodotus i. 95, 108-180, 177-214 ; Xen. Cyrop.; 
Ctesias, Persika, ed. Gilmore, vii.-xi.; Nicolaus Damascenus, 
fre. 66-68 (Muller’s Fragm. iil. pp. 406 ff.); Diodorus Siculus, 
xxxi. 19, Eze. pp. 239f.; RP new ser. v. pp. 143-175 (where 
references are given to the various editions of the cuneiform 
texts); Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, i. ti.; Rawlinson, Ancient 
Monarchies, iv. ch. vii.; Duncker, Hist. of Antiquity, Eng. ed. 
v.; Biidinger in the Sitzungsberichte of the Academy of Vienna, 
xevii. 711 (1880); Halévy in Rev. des Htudes Juives i. (1880); 
Floig]l, Cyrus and Herodot (1881); Bauer, Die Kyrossage und 
Verwandtes (1882); Keiper, Die neuentdeckten Inschriften tiber 
Cyrus (1882); Sayce, Le Muséon (1882), pp. 648, 596, Herodotus 
i-iii. pp. 386f., 488 ff.; Evers, Eimporkommen der persischen 
Macht unter Kyros (1884); Justi, Gesch. der orvent. Volker im 
Altertum, pp. 371 ff. (1884); Tiele, Bad. - Assyr. Gesch. iv. 35 
(1886); Winckler, Untersuch. zur altorient, Gesch. i. pp. 109-132 ; 
Sayce, HCM ch. xi. (1898); PraSek, Medien und das Haus des 
Kyanxares (1890), Kambyses und die Ueberlieferung des Alter- 
thums (1897); Tiele, ‘Cyrus de Groote en de godsdienst van Babel,’ 
in Mélanges Charles de Harlez (1896). The latest ed. of Oyrus’ 
Annalistic Tablet is by Hager in Delitzsch and Haupt’s Bettrdge 
zur Assyr. ii, (1891), 215 ff. A. H. SAYGCRE. 
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D.—In critical notes on the text of the Gospels 
and Acts this symbol is used to indicate the readings 
of Codex Beze, a Greeco-Latin MS of the 6th cent. 
preserved in the Cambridge University Library. 
The text, both Greek and Latin, is written sticho- 
metrically, z.e. in lines of unequal length, divided 
according to the sense—the Greek on the left, the 
Latin on the right hand page of each opening. 

The Gospels are arranged in the order, Mt, Jn, 
Lk, Mk—an order found also in many old Latin 
MSS, the Gothic version, and in Const. Apost. 11. 57. 

Between Mk and Ac there is a gap which, 
according to the original numbering of the quires, 
must have contained 67 leaves (8 quires and 3 
leaves). It closes with a fragment of a Latin 
version of 3 Jn™, Clearly, therefore, the Epp. 
of Jn occupied part of the vacant space (14 or 15 
leaves). What else the missing leaves contained 
itis impossible to say. The other Catholic Epistles, 
if they were all present, would require about 36 
leaves. This would leave 16 leaves (=2 quires) 
unaccounted for; and it is possible, though not 
very likely, that, as Scrivener suggests, the scribe 
had made a mistake of 2 in numbering his quires 
at this point in the MS. 

A bout 37 leaves are missing in other parts of the 
MS, and 12 are more or less mutilated. It is also 
mutilated at the end. The following passages are 
in consequence wanting in the Greek Text—Mt 
11-20 [37-16] 630. 05 272-12 Jn 116_36 [1814 9012]. [Mk 
iG 7] Δ 85 1015 21 27 22" end. ‘The gaps 
in the Latin are Mt 1111 68-8? 26%_271, Jn 11-316 
[185-201], [Mk 16%]. The passages in square 
brackets have been supplied by a 9th cent. hand. 

The MS was written in all probability in Gaul, 
and Rendel Harris has given good reason for 
believing that it did not travel far from its birth- 
place for the first 1000 years of its existence. 
During this period it was corrected at various 
times by eight or nine different hands. 

Its modern history begins with the Council of 
Trent, whither apparently it was taken in 1546 by 
the Bishop of Clermont in Auvergne. Stephens, in 
his 1550 edition, published readings from it derived 
from collations made for him by his friends in 
Italy—perhaps during this visit to the Council. 
When Beza presented the MS to the University of 
Cambridge in 1581, he stated that it had been 
taken from the Abbey of St. Irenzeus in Lyons at 
the sack of that city in 1562. It is for the most 
part the only witness among Greek MSS to a type 
of text which we know from the evidence of 
patristic quotations and the earliest versions to 
have been widely current as early as the 2nd cent. 
It has in consequence, especially in recent years, 
recelved a great deal of attention, notably in a 
most ingenious work by J. Rendel Harris, A Study 
of Codex Beze (‘Texts and Studies’), 1891, and 
in two careful but not altogether convincing 
volumes, Zhe Old Syriac Element in Codex Beze, 
1893, and The Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels, by 
F. H. Chase, 1895. The problems raised by these 
writers will require fuller treatment in connexion 
with the whole subject of the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament. 

An excellent edition of the MS, including a com- 
plete transcription of the text and a full introdue- 
tion, was published by Scrivener in 1864, and this 
year (1897) the University of Cambridge has 
undertaken to bring out an edition in photographic 
facsimile, 


D,.—In the Epistles of St. Paul the same symbol 
—written more properly D, to avoid confusion—is 
used to denote the readings of the MS in the 
National Library at Paris, the Codex Claro- 
montanus. This is also a Greco-Latin MS of the 
6th cent. written stichometrically. It seems clear 
that it was the work of a Greek scribe, and that it 
remained for some time in scholarly Greek hands ; 
but there seems no decisive evidence to fix either 
the place where it was written or its first home. 
The remarkable list of the canonical books of OT 
and NT inserted between Philemon and Hebrews 
—known as the Claromontane stichometry—points 
on the whole to a Western origin,—Carthage, 
Rome, or Gaul. The Latin version is of great 
importance throughout. In Hebrews it is the 
main representative of the old Latin version of the 
epistle. 

It contains all the Pauline epistles virtually com- 
plete—including Hebrews. It has been most care 
fully collated both by Tischendorf and Tregelles, 
and sumptuously edited by Tischendorf, 1852. 

J. O. F. MURRAY. 

D.—The symbol ordinarily used in criticism of 
Hex. to signify the work of the Deuteronomist ; 
often so as to include also his school, although 
this creates confusion, which may be avoided by 
using for this sense D?, 195, and similar symbols. 
See HEXATEUCH. F. H. Woops. 


DABBESHETH (nv37), Jos 19"4.—A place on the 
borders of Zebulun. The line is difficult to follow, 
but the extreme limits on N. and 8. seem to be 
defined by the names Dabbesheth and Jokneam. 
In this case the ruin Dabsheh, on the hills E. of 
Acco, may be intended, the only place where this 
name (meaning ‘hump,’ cf. Is 30°) occurs. See 
SWPP, vol. 1. sheet ili. C. R. CONDE. 


DABERATH (masa), Jos 1013 21%, 1 Ch 672—A 
city of Zebulun given to the Levites, noticed as 
the extreme point on the 8... border; now the 
village Debiirieh at the foot of Tabor on the W. 
In the record of the conquests of Ramses II. 
(Brugsch, ἢ δέ. ii. p. 64) we learn that, about 1325 
B.C., he attacked places in the Amorite country, 
named Dapur, Shalama(Shunem), Maroma(Meirfin), 
Ain Anamim, Kalopu (perhaps Shalabin), and 
Beitha Antha (Beth Anath); and of these places 
Shunem was in Lower Galilee, and Beth Anath 
and Meirfin in Upper Galilee. Dapur is thought 
to be Tabor or Daberath, and is represented as a 
walled town. But in Egyptian the letters L and 
R are not distinguished, and the name may have 
been Dapul. In the latter case Dibl in Upper 
Galilee would be the site. See DIBLAH. he 
site of Daberath on Tabor was known in the 4th 
cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s.v. Dabira), but wrongly 
identified with Debir. See SWP vol. i. sheet vi. 

C. R. CONDER. 

DABRIA.—One of the five scribes who wrote to 

the dictation of Ezra (2 Es 1474). 


DACUBI (A Δακουβί, B om., AV Dacobi) = AKKUB, 
Ἐπ 2" Neli 7; 


DAGGER (Jg 3% AV, ‘sword’ RV, Heb. ay 
herebh). —The Heb. word means in most cases 
a short weapon used for stabbing (cf. 2 S 20% 1°), 
The Arab ‘khanjar,’ still in use E. of J ordan, has 
a curved blade, and inilicts by a downward stab 
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just such a horrible wound as is described in 
2S 20 See Sworn. W. E. BARNES. 


DAGON (j\13, Aayav).—The principal deity of the 
Philistines, whose worship, however, seems to have 
extended beyond the Phil. country, as is proved 
by the geographical name Beth-dagon ΔῈ 566), 
and perhaps by the later name Dagon (Jos. Ant. 
NII. villi. 1; Warssi io) 

It has commonly been held by scholars that the 
name is a diminutive, and so a term of endearment, 
from dag, which signifies fish, and hence that D. 
was worshipped under the form of a fish. He has 
been generally identified with a Bab. god who is 
represented on seals and elsewhere as having in 
part that form. And though there is nothing in 
the biblical account to confirm this view, there is 
also nothing to contradict it. D. had face and 
hands, and, according to the Sept., feet also (15 
δ᾽); but this is not inconsistent with his having in 
part the shape ofa fish. The pictures of the Bab. 
fish-god show face and hands, and in some instances 
feet. Indeed, one is strongly tempted to find in 
the phrase ‘only D. remained,’ the meaning ‘only 
little fish remained,’ the point being that, after the 
head and hands of D. were cut off, nothing was left 
of him save the fish-shaped part. Nevertheless, 
Sayce and others now insist that D. was not a fish- 
god, and that the resemblance of name is a mere 
coincidence. The Bab. fish-god was Ea, the patron 
god of the city of Eridu, the god of the ocean, of 
water, of wisdom. In some sense Ea was god of 
the sea, Anu of the sky, and Bel (Baal) of the 
earth and the under-world. Bel is closely associated 
with Anu, but not with Ea. And D. appears in 
the inscriptions as one of the names or one of the 
forms of bel. 

The name and worship of D. were upon either 
theory imported into Pal. from Babylonia. The 
name is held to have been originally Sumerian, 
but a Semitic derivation was found for it in con- 
nexion with its use to designate the god of agri- 
culture. D. was identified with dagan, the Heb. 
word for corn, when corn is thought of as an 
agricultural product. 

Presumably, D. was worshipped in Pheenicia as 
well as in Philistia. ‘There is a Pheen. cylindrical 
seal of crystal now in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, on which, according to Sayce, the name 
Baal-dagon is written in Phen. letters, with an 
ear of corn engraved near it, and other symbols, 
such as the winged solar disc, a gazelle, and 
several stars, but no figure of a fish. Eusebius 
(Prep. Evang. i. 6) quotes Philo Byblius of the 
2nd cent. A.D. as citing the ancient Pheen. legends 
that go under the name of Sanchoniathon, to the 
effect that Ouranos (Anu) married his sister the 
earth, ‘and by her had four sons, [lus (El), who is 
called Kronos, and Betylus, and D., which signifies 
“corn,” and Atlas.’ ‘D., after he had discovered 
bread-corn and the plough, was called Zeus 
Arotrios.’ 

The Pheen. Dagon, then, like the Bab., is properly 
‘Zeus of the plough.’ With this agree all the 
notices found in OT in regard to the Phil. Dagon. 
He had temples in Gaza and Ashdod (Jg 168,158 
5!-2), and presumably in the other Phil. cities. 
His worship among the Philistines was national, 
and not merely local (1 Ch 10%, 1S 58-638). His 
worship did not exclude that of other Baals (2 Καὶ 
12-3), The Philistines regarded him as giving 
them victory over their enemies, rejoicing before 
him when Samson was in their power, and placing 
Saul’s head in his temple (Jg 16%, 1 Ch 10). But 
he was eminently the god of agriculture; they 
acknowledged J”’s uactery over him through the 
mice that marred their fields, and offered golden 


mice in token of the acknowledgment (1 8 6% 5). 


DALMATIA 


Apparently, the worship of D. among the Philis- 
tines was conducted with a highly devcloped and 
technical ritual. We may infer this from the 
elaborate discussions and arrangements for return- 
ing the ark, as described in 18 5. 6, the golden 
mice and golden tumours as a guilt-offering, the 
new cart, the new milch kine with their calves 
shut up at home. The worship of D. at Gaza con- 
tinued to a late period. During the Maccabean 
wars Jonathan destroyed the temple of D. there 
(1 Mac 108-84 114; Jos. Ané. XIII. iv. 4, 5). 

LITERATURE.—Sayce, HCM 325-327; Sayce in SS Times, May 


27, 1893; Smith, HGHL 164; Moore, Judges, 358f.; Wellh. and 
Driver on 1S 54; Oaf. Heb. Lex. 8. W. J. BEECHER. 


DAISAN (B Δαισάν, A Δεσ-), 1 Es 571.—Called 
REZIN, Ezr 2%, Neh 7° ‘The formin1 Es is due 
to confusion of Ἵ and +. 


DALAN (A Δαλάν, B’Acdv, AV Ladan), 1 Es 5* 
=: DELAIAH, Ezr 2®, 


DALE.—See KING’S DALE. 


DALETH (3).—Fourth Ictter of Heb. alphabet, 
and as such used in the 119th Psalm to designate 
the 4th part, each verse of which begins with this 
letter. 


DALLY.—Only Wis 1226 ‘correction, wherein ha 
dallicd with them.’ By a bold anthropomorphism 
God is described as only sporting with the 
Egyptians in the lighter plagues that fell on them. 
The Gr. is παιγνίοις ἐπιτιμήσεως, lit. ‘ play-games of 
correction’; Vulg. ludibriis et increpationibus, Cov. 
‘scornes and rebukes,’ Geneva ‘ scornful rebukes,’ 
RV ‘a mocking correction as of children.’ ‘ Dally’ 
has now chiefly the sense of ‘delay,’ which easily 
arose from the older sense of ‘sport,’ as in Milton, 
Of Reformation (Prose Works, 11. 410), ‘ Let us not 
dally with God when he offers us a full blessing’ ; 
and Bunyan, Heavenly Footman (Clar. Press ed. 
p- 270), ‘itis not good dallying with things of so 
great concernment, as the Salvation or Damnation 
of thy Soul.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DALMANUTHA (Δαλμανουθά) is mentioned onl 
in Mk 8”, The corresponding statement of Mt 
(1539 RV) gives Magadan. In Tatian, Diatessaron 
(Hill’s ed. p. 134), it is Magheda. NRendel Harris 
(Study of Codex Beze, Ρ. 178) suggests that Dal- 
manutha may be simply a corruption from the 
Syriac ; but sce Chase, Bezan Text of the Acts, p. 
145 n?, On the variants in Mk see Chase, Syro- 
Latin Text of the Gospels, p. 97. The common 
reading Magdala is probably a substitution of a 
better for a less known place. Ewald suggested 
that Magadan stands here for Megidon= Megiddo ; 
but Eusebius says this Magadan was near Gerasa. 
Thomson places Dalmanutha at Ed-Delemiyeh, one 
mile N. of the Jarmfk, at the S.E. corner of the 
Sea of Galilee. As the scene of the second Feeding 
of the Multitude is uncertain, and as there is 
nothing said to indicate in what direction the 
boat into which our Lord went was steered, the 
site of Dalmanutha cannot be determined witli 
certainty. Tristram suggests a site 14 mile from 
Migdel (Magdala), and Sir C. Wilson thinks it was 
not far from that. 

LITERATURE.—Besides the works mentioned above, consult 
Keim, Jesus of Nazara (Eng. Tr.), iv. 288 n.; Edersheim, Jesus 
the Messiah? (1887), 11. 67ff.; Andrews, Life of our Lord, ed. 
1892, p. 388; Herz and Nestle in Expos. Times, viii. 563, ix. 45, 95. 

A. HENDERSON. 

DALMATIA (Δαλματία) in apostolic times was an 
ill-defined mountainous district on the E. coast of 
the Adriatic, stretching towards Macedonia. In 


| its more exact use, the name, which is not known 


DALPHON 


to the earlier Greek writers, was used of the S. 
portion of the Rom. province Illyricum, between 
the Drinus and the sea. In its more indefinite use 
it was practically another name for I[llyricum. 
St. Paul preached the gospel in the district, or, 
at any rate, in its neighbourhood (Ro 151%), and 
during his last imprisonment in Rome it was 
visited by Titus (2 Ti 4°). In our ignorance of the 
place where the apostle was arrested, we cannot 
determine either the exact time when Titus was 
sent to D. or the reason why he was sent; but it 
has been conjectured that, having failed to find 
St. Paul at Nicopolis as he expected (Ti 3%), he 
went on to Dalinatia. W. MUIR. 


DALPHON (jinb:, Est 97), the second son of 
Haman, put to death by the Jews. In the LXX 
Δελφών. 


DAMARIS (Δάμαρι5). —The name of a woman 
who, with Dionysius the Areopagite and certain 
others, is mentioned as having been converted by 
St. Paul at Athens (Ac 175). Ramsay (δέ. Pau 
the Trav. p. 252) points out that it is not stated 
that she was of good birth (in contrast with 17! 
and 13°); that this arose from the fact that 
women of social position in Athens would cer- 
tainly not have the opportunity of hearing St. 
Paul; and that her name suggests that she was a 
foreigner, perhaps ‘one of the class of educated 
Hetairat.’ This suggestion seems to go rather 
beyond the evidence. The name is said to be 
a corruption of δάμαλις, a heifer, which is the 
reading of one Lat. MS (et mulier nomine Damalis, 
Flor.). Chrys. (ad loc.) suggests quite erroneously 
that she was the wife of Dionysius; this could 
not be the tr. of καὶ γυνὴ ὀνόματι A. These words 
and all mention of this woman are omitted by 
Codex Beze. Ramsay (Church in Rom. Emp. 
Ρ. 161) quotes this in proof of his assertion that 
the reviser to whom we owe the Western text was 
a Catholie who objected to the prominent posi- 
tion assigned to woinen in the Acts; ‘this was, 
firstly, pagan rather than Christian ; and, secondly, 
heretical rather than Catholic.’ (See also 1712 and 
the variation there.) A. C, ITEADLAM. 


DAMASCUS (ρθη, 


yi, ΔαμασκόΞ). 

This city is the contemporary of all history. Its origin is 
lost in antiquity. Jog. (Ant. I. vi. 4) says it was founded by 
Uz, grandson of Shem. It is first mentioned in connexion witb 
Abraham’s pursuit of the defeated Chedorlaomer (Gn 1415), 
Then (Gn 15%) his servant is called Dammesek Eliezer, where 
both the Chaldee and the Syr. bave ‘Eliezer the Damascene.’ 
It occurs in 28 86as ΡΣ 91 oix, Aram Dammesek, which suggests 
comparison with the modern Arabic name, Dimashk esh-Shdm., 
As it was the capital of Aram, so it is the chief city of esh-Sham, 
the modern Syria. Esh-Sh@m=‘ the left,’ 7.e. the country on 
the left; as ed-Yemen, Arabia Felix, is on the right of the 
Arabian looking northward. A Moslem tradition makes 
Eliezer the founder of the city, and Abraham king for some 
years before he went south to Palestine. So also Nicolaus of 
D., quoted by Jos. (Ant. 1. vii. 2). He mentions a village 
called ‘tbe Habitation of Abraham,’ which may be identical 
with el-Burzeh, 3 miles N. of the city, where there is a wely 
sacred to tbe patriarch. 


i. History.—The history of D. really begins 
for us with its capture by David. Coming to suc- 
cour Hadadezer, king of Zobah, the Damascenes 
were themselves overthrown. David smote of the 
Syrians 22,000 men, took and garrisoned the eity, 
and ‘the Syrians became servants to David, and 
brought presents’ (25 8*°). Nicolausof Damascus 
says the battle was fonght on the Euphrates. 
Rezon, son of Eliada, a follower of Hadadezer, 
escaped, gathered a company around him, possibly 
fugitives like himself, and obtained possession of 
Damascus. ‘He was an adversary to Israel all the 
daysofSolomon.’ His experience on the Euphrates 
possibly led him to abhor Israel (1 K 11-2), But 
soon again the sceptre passed to the family of 
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Hadad. ya and Israel were in league against 
Judah. Hard pressed by the king of Israel, Asa 


bought the friendship of Benhadad with costly 
presents, and induced him to break with Baasha 
and invade his territory. A successful raid into 
the northern dominions of Israel called off Baasha 
and relieved Judah (1 K 1515, Benhadad seems 
to have followed up his advantage in the reign of 
Omri. Retaining the captured cities, he held the 
right to ‘make streets’ in the new capital, 
Samaria (1 K 20%). ‘Streets’ may have meant 
quarters for a permanent embassy, or simply 
accommodation for Syrian merchants, who, like 
the Tyrians in Memphis, would congregate in one 
quarter. It was a concession to a power which 
could enforce it if necessary. Benhadad, son of 
this monarch, led a great expedition against 
Samaria. There were with him thirty-two subject 
kings, with horses and ehariots. Conducting the 
siege with a contemptuous carelessness, born of a 
sense of absolute superiority, he was surprised by 
a sudden attack, and his army routed, he himself 
escaping with difficulty on horseback. Meeting 
Israel again at Aphek, he was defeated and his 
army destroyed. Taken by Ahab, his freedom 
was granted on most humiliating terms (1 Ix 20). 
In about three years’ time we find them again at 
war, fighting for possession of Ramoth-gilead ; and 
there Ahab was slain (1 K 22). From D. came 
Naaman, to be healed of leprosy (2 K 5). Again 
the Syrians invaded Israel, and a company sent to 
arrest Elisha at Dothan was led by him, blinded, 
into Samaria (2 K 6°*). Unaffected by their 
chivalrous treatment, we find Benhadad directly 
again besieging Samaria. The city was reduced 
to the most appalling straits by famine, when, by 
a miraculous discomliture of the Syrians, it was 
delivered, and plentiful supplies provided (2 Καὶ 674— 
739), From the cuneiform inscriptions we learn that 
the Assyrians also harasscd Benhadad, and were 
too strong for him and his allies. His reputation 
suffered heavily from these disasters, making it 
easier for a strong man to usurp his place. Falling 
sick, he sent a messenger laden with gifts to con- 
sult Elisha. To this man, Hazael, the prophet 
promised the kingdom. On his return he secured 
the swift fulfilment of the promise by the murder 
of his master (2 Καὶ 8”). In his encounters with 
the great Assyr. power, the new king was not more 
fortunate than his predecessor; but elsewhere 
success waited upon his standards. Jehoram of 
Isracl and Ahaziah of Judah attacked Ramoth- 
gilead. Hazael repulsed them, the former being 
seriously wounded (2 K 8789), He then laid 
waste the whole country east of the Jordan (2 K 
1033. 33), He captured Gath (ἐδ. 1217, and threat- 
ened Jerusalem. Jehoash purchased immunity 
from attack, stripping the temple and the palace 
of all valuables for this purpose (7b. 1218). azael 
also prevailed against Israel, and superiority was 
maintained by his son Benhadad (72d. 139. Ulti- 
mately Jehoash, son of Jehoahaz, asserted his 
independence, and recovered the cities Hazael had 
taken (2b. 13°). Jeroboam 11., son of Jehoash, 
the great warrior-king of the northern monarchy, 
extended the borders of Israel, recovering D. 
and Hamath, probably making their kings tribu- 
tary to Israel (26. 14°), D. and Samaria next 
appear in league against Jerusalein (2 K 1557] 16°). 
Rezin of D. reconqucred Elath, driving out ‘the 
Jews.’ Meantime the Assyrians, under Tiglath- 
pileser 111., whose Bab. name was Pul or Pulu 
(2 K 1513), were rapidly extending their sway, 
threatening the independence of D. and Samaria 
alike. To consolidate their power against Assyria, 
Rezin and Pekah sought to attach Judah to their 


| cause by dethroning A.haz, and setting up ‘a king 


in the midst of it, the son of Tabeel’ (Is 7°). The 
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attempt not only failed: it hastened the disaster 
they wished to avert. Ahaz appealed to Tiglath- 
pileser, who at once ‘went up against D. and 
took it, and carried the people of it eaptive to 
Kir,’ Rezin himself being slain (2 K 16%); and 
Assyr. colonists were placed in it (Jos. A nt. IX. xil. 3). 
This was the heaviest blow the city had yet re- 
ceived, and for a time she seems to have been 
crushed by it. To this period probably refer the 
prophecies of Isaiah and Amos, ‘The riches of 
. . shall be carried away before the king 
of Assyria’ (Is 84), ‘ Behold, D. is taken away from 
being a city, and it shall be a ruinous heap’ (Is 17}), 
41 will send a fire into the house of Hazael, and it 
shall devour the palaces of Benhadad... and 
the people of Syria shall go into captivity to Kir, 
saith the Lord’ (Am 158; see also Jer 497%), 
Ahaz came to D. to do homage to Tiglath- 
yileser. Here he saw the great altar, of which, at 
is order, a duplicate was made by Urijah the 
pecs and put in the temple to supplant the 
razen altar (2 K 1010:16) For the important issues 
of this act see W. R. Smith, O7 JC? 265, 443, RS 
359, 466 ff. 

A city occupying the position of 1). could not 
be permanently overwhclined. During the Persian 
period she displayed afresh her perennial vigour, 

laying a distinguished part (Strabo, xvi. 2. 9). 

hen Darius advanced against Alexander at 
Issus, he sent his harem and treasures to D. 
for safety. After his defeat and inglorious flight, 
the city was treacherously surrendered to Alex- 
ander’s general, Parmenio (Arrian, Hazped. Al. 
11. 11). During the Greek occupation 1). yielded 
to Antioch on the Orontes the rank of first city in 
Syria. In the course of the wars with Egypt, D., 
with Palestine and Ccelesyria, fell at times into 
the hands of the Ptolemies. On the division of 
Syria (B.C. 111) between Antiochus Grypus and 
Antiochus Cyzicenus, D. fell to the latter. 
Against this prince Hyreanus made a successful 
stand (Jos. Ant. XII. x. 1-3). The next king 
was Demetrius Eucerus, who, assisted by Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, established himself in D., and divided 
the rule of Syria with his brother Philip (An¢é. 
XI. xii. 4). Invited by discontented Jews, he 
marched against Alexander Janneus, and defeated 
that prince near Shechem, returning immediately 
to war with Philip. The latter, assisted by Arabs 
and Parthians, was victorious. Demetrius was 
sent to Mithridates, king of Parthia, and remained 
with him till his death. A younger brother, 
Antiochus Dionysus, now seized the throne of 
Damascus. He ἊΣ in an encounter with Aretas, 
king of Arabia; and this monarch, invited by the 
inhabitants, entered D. and assumed the reins of 
government. Against Ptolemy Mennzus, ‘who 
was such a bad neighbour to the city,’ Alexandra, 
widow of Janneus, sent an expedition to D., 
under her son Aristobulus, which achieved nothing 
(Ant. XII. xvi. 3). Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
obtained temporary possession. The Romans 


under Metellus took the city, and here, B.c. 64, | 


Pompey received ambassadors from the neighbour- 
ing kings, who brought him presents; among 
others, a golden vine from Aristobulus, valued at 
500 talents. In B.C. 63 the whole of Syria became 
a Roman province; and, while the proconsul 
usually resided in Antioch, D. began to assume 


her old ascendency. Herod, while still a young | 
man, escaping Judgment from the Sanhedrin, came | 


here to visit Sextus Ceesar, and was made by him 
general of the army of Celesyria (Ant. XIv. 1x. 5). 
Later, according to Jos. (BJ I. xxi. 11), he showed 
his magnanimity by adorning many cities, not 
only within but also beyond his own dominions. 
To D. he added the attractions of a gymnasium 
and a theatre. It was on the way to 1). that the 


ness. 


miraculous event occurred through which Sau) 
of Tarsus was converted to Christianity ; and in 
this city he first testified for Christ (Ac 95:2, It 
was then under the Arabian Aretas, and governed 
by an ethnarch, whose vigilance Paul escaped, being 
let down over the wall in a basket (2 Co 11%). 
Hither the apostle returned, after his sojourn in 
Arabia (Gall). It was reckoned to the Decapolis 
(Pliny, HN v.16). Josephus curiously remarks 
that Scythopolis was the greatest of these cities. 
After Herod’s tine he says little of D.; but there 
must have been a strong Jewish colony tliere: 
at one time some 10,000 of these were slain by 
the populace (BJ τι. xx. 2). Under Trajan, D. 
attained the rank of a Roman provincial city. 
Since that time, although she has often changed 
hands, her career of prosperity has hardly been 
interrupted, save perhaps when she fell before the 
ferocious Tamerlane (1399). D. is still the chief city 
in Syria, with a population of not less than 150,000. 
Christians have always been fairly numerous 
in the city. Theodosius transformed the great 
temple into a Christian church. On the advent of 
Islam it was changed into a Moslem mosque. 1). 
was originally subordinate to Antioch, which was 
the seat of the patriarch; but this official, still 
taking his title from Antioch, now resides in 
Damascus. The darkest blot on the history of the 
city is the massacre of some 6000 Christians in 
the summer of 1860. 

ii. GEOGRAPHY.—One of the most beautiful and 
fertile plains in the world is that which hes to the 
east of the Anti-Lebanon range, at an elevation of 
about 2200 ft. above sea-level. Great Hermon, 
Jebel esh-Sheikh, a vast snowy bank filling all the 
horizon, forms the western boundary. A chain of 
hills, thrown off to eastward from Anti-Libanus, 
runs along the northern edge. Jebel el-Aswad and 
Jebel Manv' shut it inon the south. Three marshy 
lakes mark the eastern frontier of fertility ; and 
away beyond them rises a range of low hills, 
which definitely cuts off this district from the 
sandy wastes of the Arabian desert. These sur- 
rounding hills, all bare and forbidding, save in 
the deeper and shadier wadies, enclose within 
their rocky arms a broad expanse of rich waving 
green. 

This plain owes its fertility almost entirely to the 
river el-Barada, ‘the cool,’ which bursts through 
the limestone ramparts on the north, to fling itself 
in many a refreshing stream over its surface ; and 
to the waters of el-A‘waj, ‘the crooked,’ which, 
coming down from the eastern slopes of Gt. Her- 
mon, flows through the southern meadows. Some. 
thing is also due to the protection of the desert 
hills in the east, which in a measure bar the way 
against the drifting sand-storms from the wilder- 
In the plain the natives distinguish five 
districts. The western portion, extending about 
two hours east of the gorge of the Barada, is 
divided by that river into the northern and southern 
Ghautah. To the east is the 7767}, also divided by 
the Barada into north and south; while all ying 
between these districts and Jebel el-Aswad an 
the valley of ef-A way, is known as Wady el-Ajam. 
Scattered over this tract are some 140 villages. A 
population of about 50,000 are engaged almost ex- 
clusively in agricultural pursuits. Clumps of 
olives, and many varieties of fruit trees pleasantly 
diversify the landscape, while between them, in 
season, far and wide, wave seas of golden grain. 
On the edge of the plain, east of e/-Barada, just 
under Jebel Kasitzin, which rises some 1700 ft., he 
the famous orchards, some 30 miles in cireum- 
ference, which encirele with luxuriant foliage the 
ancient city of Damascus. From afar are seen the 
white roofs, domes, and minarets, in striking relief 
against the green. The scene of rich beauty hera 
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presented, with the shade of fruitful trees, and on 
every hand the music of running water, has ever 
inspired the Arab with admiration ; and when he 
dreamed of Paradise—‘the garden’ par excellence— 
his imagery was drawn from the gardens and streams 
of Damascus. Nor need we wonder if, coming 
from the dreary monotony of the burning desert, 
the Bedawi, fascinated by its delights, thinks 
himself in the midst of an earthly Paradise. Even 
for the eye accustomed to the fresh beauty and 
fruitfulness of the West, it τραβῶ many ὃ charm, 
although the descriptive language of the Arab 
may appear somewhat exaggerated. There are 
few places where so rich a variety of fruits is 
brought to maturity within a similar area. In 
the vicinity of the city are large vegetable gardens; 
and in the fields beyond different kinds of grain, 
tobacco, cotton, flax, hemp, madder-roots, and 
vicinus are grown. The olive is plentiful, and 
much of the oil used in the city is made in the 
neighbourhood. ‘Tall, graceful poplars line the 
banks of the streams, yielding excellent timber for 
building purposes. Firewood is mostly made of 
the olive and the apricot. There are also the 
cypress, the plane tree, and the stately palm. 
But the charm of D. is felt chiefly in her 
gardens, and under the shadow of her far-stretch- 
ing thickets of fruit trees. There, in generous 
rivalry, are found the orange, the lemon, and the 
citron; the apple, the pear, and the quince; 
plums and prunes, grapes and figs, pomegranate 
and mulberry, almonds and walnuts, hazel-nuts 
and pistachios. 

D. is situated about 60 miles from the coast. 
Its exact position is 33° 30’ N. lat., 36° 18’ E. long. 
It is now most easily approached by the magnifi- 
cent French diligence road from Beirfit, which 
scales Mount Lebanon, crosses el-Beka', and then 
follows the easy passcs through Anti-Lebanon to 
the plain of Damascus. The routes by which of old 
she communicated with the seaboard varied with 
political conditions. The way to Tripoli lay past 
Ba‘albek and Bésherreh. That to Beirit followed 
closely the line of the present road; while the 
great height of the two Lcbanons lay also between 
D. and Tyre and Sidon. When the way was 
clear, she found the most convenient outlet at 
Acre. This road led to the south-west past Sa'‘sa‘ 
and Kuneiterah over the Jedér uplands, crossed 
the Jordan below lake Hileh by Jisr Bendt γα κεν, 
traversed the rolling downs of the upper Jordan 
valley, and splitting towards the west, one arm 
took the difficult but direct route by way of Safed ; 
the other swept southward past Khan Jubb Yusif 
to the plain of Gennesaret at Khdn Minyeh, and, 
following an easy line by the wadies to the north- 
west, joined the Safed road at Er-Rdmeh. From 
Gennesaret a branch of this highway ascended the 
uplands west of the Sea of Galilee to KhdAn et- 
Lugar, and, passing round the base of Tabor, 
crossed the plain of Esdraelon to Megiddo, and 
thence to the Philistine plain and Egypt. Another 
branch kept the valley along the shore of the 
lake, and southward past Bethshan to Jericho. 
This was crossed by a road, which, leaving D. 
in a more southerly direction, travcrsed the ‘level 
reaches of the Haurdn, came down into the valley 
from the Jauldn highlands east of the sea, by way 
of Aphek, and here dividing, one limb crossed the 
Jordan below the lake, climbed the hills to west- 
ward, and reached Acre by way of Kefr Kennah; 
the other passed up the vale of Jezreel, and again 
bifurcating, one branch went straight to the sea 
over Esdraelon: the other, bending to the south- 
west, is identificd with the ancient caravan road 
from Gilead, which passes by Dothan, and comes 
down upon the plain of Sharon. The old gold and 


frankincense caravan road from Arabia the Happy | 


has frequently changed its course in the northern 
reaches. The traftic has long been confined to the 
passing of the //aj, the Moslem pilgrimage to and 
from L/-Haramein, El-Medinah, and Meeca. The 
great road from Aleppo in the north is split as 
with a wedge at Emesa by the Anti-Lebanon ridge. 
It throws an arm round either side of the moun- 
tain, that on the west traversing the valley of 
Celesyria by way of Ba'‘albek, and unites again at 
Damascus. Eastward lay the highways across the 
desert to Palmyra and Baghdad. Thus the great 
avenues of communication between north and 
south, east and west, along which flowed the com- 
merce and marched the armies of the ancient 
world, lay through the heart of the city. Resting 
in the midst of a beautiful oasis on the edge of the 
changeless desert, surrounded by desert hills, she 
formed the natural harbour whither stecred the 
argosies from the sea of sand, bearing the treasures 
of the East: whence again the sombre mariners set 
forth upon their dreary voyage homeward. Herein 
we have the secret of her perennial greatness. A 
strong position she never was, aud often has she 
bowed beneath the stroke of the conqueror, be- 
coming ‘a servant to task work.’ But, ever as the 
tides of war rolled back, she has arisen again, fresh 
and vigorous as of yore. She has been the mecting 
place and mart of the nations ; and as she has been 
of use to all, to the desert nomad and to the more 
civilized and settled peoples alike, so the necessities 
of all have conspired to perpetuate her prosperity. 

ili, TRADE.—It seems probable that the chief 
source of income to the people of D. would be 
the constantly passing caravans. But that pee 
also traded on their own account is shown in Ezk 
2718, the ‘handyworks’ of Tyre being exchanged 
for ‘the wine of Helbon and white wool.’ Halbin, 
a village about 12 miles north of D., is still 
famous for its vine producc; and the mountain 
shepherds of Anti-Lebanon would always have a 
supply of white wool for the D. merchants. 
From Am 3 (RV) we may gather that the city 
was already known for silken manufactures. Our 
word ‘ Damask’ is derived from a product of the 
looms of Damascus. Ata later time her armourers 
also achieved wide fame, and the ‘ Damascus blade’ 
was highly prized. They were carried off en masse 
by Tamerlane, and settled in Samarkand. 

iv. ANTIQUITIES.—The main stream of 1-Bar- 
ada, the truc creator of the city, enters from 
the N.W., and, passing under the great square, 
part escapes to water the gardens on the north, 
while the rest is carried off through multitudinous 
conduits to supply the houses of the inhabitants. 
The distribution of the water has always been a 
matter requiring the exercise of both care and 
tact among these excitable people: so it has come 
to be a common saying, that ‘every drop of the 
water of l-Barada has to run according to 
law.’ The ancient city was built on the southern 
bank of the stream. Much more ground is now 
covered to the north, and especially to the S. 
and S.W., while the long limb of Hl-Méddén, ter- 
minating in the ‘Gate of God,’ Bawwabet Ullah, 
whence issue the pilgrims for J/ecca, stretches 
far to the S. The old walls may be traced, how- 
ever, along the edge of the stream, and through the 
ecntre of the modern city, in circumference about 
4 miles. For a city of such extraordinary age, 
D. is not rich in antiquities. The castle, a rect- 
angular building of great extent, standing at the 
N.W. corner of the old wall, probably dates only 
from the Middle Ages, although the substructures 
are ancient. To the 8. of the eastern gate part 
of the wall is very old. The gate itself dates from 
Roman times; and the line of the Via Lecta, ‘the 
street called straight,’ may be traced from this to 
the western gate. It is still called Derb el-Mdus- 
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takim, straight street, by the natives (Derb es- 
Sultany, ‘the king’s highway,’ is the name given 
to every important road in the country). This is 
the straight street common to all Syro-Greek and 
Syro-Roman cities, of which fine examples are still 
to be seen at Bosrah and Shuhbah. The great 
mosque possibly occupies the site of the temple 
of Rimmon (2 K 518). It is in accordance with 
the conservatism of the Orient, that the spot 
has preserved its religious character under the 
dominion of successive faiths. It was a spacious 
Greek temple, then a Christian church, and finally 
it became a Moslem mosque; the only remaining 
evidence of Christian use being the Greek inscrip- 
tion over the southern gateway, ‘Thy kingdom, O 
Christ, is an everlasting kingdom, and Thy dom- 
inion endureth for all generations.’ The Moslems 
say that the head of John the Baptist was buried 
here; but Christian tradition has it that the 
church was dedicated to John Damascenus, whose 
tomb was within it ; and there his body was mir- 
aculously retained, when an effort was made to 
remove it. Of this mosque, which for centuries 
had been the pride of the Moslem world, a large 
part was destroyed by fire in October 1893. 

The traditions associating certain spots with 
Abraham, Naaman, and Elisha are of the most 
shadowy character. Hardly more reliable are 
those relating to the experiences of St. Paul. A 
spot about half a mile E. of the city is shown as the 
scene of his conversion. It 15 now the Christian 
burying-ground. But tradition has several times 
contradicted itself as to the scene of this miracle : 
in any case it could not be here, as the traveller 
from the 8S. would not enter the city from the 
KE. Between this and the gate is the grave of 
St. George, the kindly porter who connived at St. 
Paul’s escape, and suffered martyrdom. The spot 
where the apostle was let down over the wall ina 
basket, ‘the house of Judas’ in Straight street, 
and also the house of Ananias, are pointed out ; 
but considerable uncertainty attaches to them 
all. W. EWING. 


DAMN, DAMNABLE, DAMNATION. — These 
words have in the course of time suffered a process 
of degeneration, for which, says Bishop Sanderson, 
‘we are not so much beholden to good acts as 
to bad manners.’ The Lat. damnare signified 
‘to inflict loss on one,’ ‘to condemn.’ But, under 
the influence of theology, the Eng. words thence 
derived soon acquired the sense of ‘condemnation 
to eternal punishment’; and this special appli- 
cation ran alongside the orig. meaning from the 
14th cent. to the 18th. In the 1619 ed. of the 
Bishops’ NT, the translation of 1 Ti 5! is ‘having 
damnation, because they have cast away their first 
faith ’; and there is added this note: ‘S. Paul doth 
not here speake of the everlasting damnation, but 
by this word damnation, doeth rather understand 
the shame that those wanton widowes shall have 
in the world for breaking their promise.’ Thus 
even then the sense to which the words are now 
wholly confined was the most familiar. But in 
earlier English it was not so. To Wyclif’s ear the 
words must have had a very different suggestion, 
for he not only uses ‘danin’ freely in the sense of 
‘condemn,’ as in his tr. of Job 9” ‘If I wole make 
me iust, my mouth shall dampne me,’ but even 
uses 1t of our Lord Himself, as in Mk 1053 ‘ For lo ! 
we stien to Jerusalem, and mannus sone schal be 
bitraied to the princis of prestis, and to scribis, 


and to the eldre men; and thei schulen dampne } 


hym bi deth.’ 


In AV ‘damned’ occurs as tr. of κατακρίνω Mk 1616, Ro 1423 
(ΕΥ̓ ‘condemned’), of xpivw 2 Th 212(RV ‘ judged’). ‘Damnable’ 
is found only 2 P 21 ‘damnable heresies,’ Gr. αἱρέσεις ἀπωλείας, RV 
‘destructive heresies,’ RVm ‘sects of perdition.’ 


‘Damnation?’ ! 


is the tr. of καταδίκη Wis 1227 (RV ‘condemnation’); of ἀτόώλεια 
2 P 23 (RV ‘ destruction’); of κρίσις Mt 2838, Jn 529 (RV ‘ judg- 
ment’), Mk 329 (RV ‘sin,’ reading ἁμάρτημα); and of χρίμα Mk 
1249, Lk 2047, Ro 38, 1 Ti 512 (RV ‘condemnation’), Ro 132, 1 Co 
1129 (RV ‘judgment’), while Mt 2314 is omitted from RV. Thus 
the words are never used in AV in the sense now attaching to 
them, and they are completely banished from RV. See more 
fully Roberts in Expos. Times, iii. 549 ff., and the art. JUDGMENT. 
J. HASTINGS. 


DAMSEL, now archaic or poetical, is freely used 
in AV; and it is retained in RV, except where the 
Gr. is παιδίον (Mk §°9- 40 dis. 41 ¢ehild’) or παιδίσκη 
(Mt 26, Jn 1817, Ac 1913 1616 *‘maid’).* In Gn 845 
one word (11 πα ἀγα) is twice tr? in AV ‘d.,’ in 
v.4another (93>: yalddh); and again in Mk 5%. 40 dis. 41 
we have one word (παιδίον), in vv." another 
(κοράσιον). RV preserves the distinction in St. 
Mark. J. HASTINGS. 


DAN (}3 ‘ judge,’ Adv).—The elder of the two sons 
borne to Jacob by Bilhah, Rachel’s handmaid. The 
origin of the name, given in Gn 30° (E), is that, after 
her long barrenness, God had judged Rachel and 
had given her a son, the son of her handinaid 
counting as her own. No details of his history 
are given in the patriarchal narratives. Modern 
critics nsually regard him as, like the other sons 
of Jacob, the eponymous ancestor of the tribe of 
Dan. These tribes are divided into two main 
branches, the Leah tribes and the Rachel tribes. 
Dan belongs to the latter; but the representation 
of Dan and Naphtali as sons of Bilhah implies 
that they were inferior members of the Rachel 
ipa That the tribe was quite small appears 
rom various indications. Only one son is men- 
tioned in Gn 46% Hushim (in Nu 26% Shuham), 
that is, the tribe consisted of a single clan. It 
is referred to as a ‘family’ in the important 
narrative of its migration to Laish, ὅσ 18%}. 19, 
The fighting wmen on this expedition are only 600, 
and they seem to have been the majority of the tribe. 
It is unnecessary to attach much importance to 
the characteristic statement of P, which places 
the fighting men of Dan, during the wilderness 
wandering, at more than 60,000 (Nu 1% 26*). 

After the settlement in Canaan, the clan seems 
to have broken off from the main Joseph group 
in order to secure a district for itself. In this it 
was only partially successful. Its territory lay 
to the S.W. of Ephraim, and joined that of Ben- 
jamin and Judah. It seems to have stretched 
forward towards the fertile lowlands, but whether 
it ever occupied any portion of them or not is 
uncertain. The reference in the Song of Deborah 
(Jg 5”) is itself very obscure, and the chronology 
of the period so uncertain, that we learn little 
from it. We do not know whetlier it refers to the 
northern or the southern settlements. The most 
obvious sense of the words is that Dan had pushed 
forward to the sea. But we have no other evidence 
that it ever reached the coast. Nor is it certain 
that the words require this interpretation. Moore 
translates: ‘Dan, why does he live neighbour to 
ships?’ and explains—Why does he live as a de- 
pendent under the protection of Phcenician sea- 
farers? Ile thinks the northern Danites are 
meant. G. A. Smith thinks Deborah may speak 
‘in scorn of futile ambitions westward, which 
were stirred in Dan by the sight of the sea from 
the Shephelah,’ but admits that Dan may have 
reached the coast at some time (fest. Geog. p. 220). 
RV, ‘Dan, why did he remain in ships?’ is not 
satisfactory. It is most probable that the tribe 
never reached the sea; but even if it did so, it 


* The spelling of AV 1611 is never ‘damsel’; ‘damsell’ occurs 
in Gn 24. 34, and Damsell Mt 1411, while ‘damsels’ is found Gn 
2461, Jg 199. Elsewhere it is either ‘damosel’ or (most freq.) 
‘damosell,’ with ‘damosels’ for plural and possessive. This is 
nearer the Lat. dominicelia, dim. of domina, ‘mistress,’ and 
the Fr. demoiselle. 
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must have been soon compelled to retreat. Not 
only so, but we learn that it was forced back even 
from the lowlands by the Amorites (Jg 15:36) 
Wellhausen thinks that it was really the Philis- 
tines who drove them back into the hill country. 
But it seems safer to accept the statement of the 
text, though possibly the Philistines forced back 
the Amorites, who, in turn, pushed Dan back. 
We find the tribe aftcr this living in the vales 
of Aijalon and Sorek, in and about the towns of 
Zorah and Eshtaol (Jg 18, cf. 13). The lot of 
the tribe as given in Jos 191-16 includes very much 
more. But it cannot be taken as proving that 
Dan’s territory ever included, even in idea, during 
its actual history, all the towns mentioned. It is 
the work of the Priestly Writer, and therefore 
very late. Not only so, but the general account 
of the territories of the tribes makes it clear that 
the whole land of Palestine was regarded as occu- 
pied by the Hebrews, though the actual history 
was very different. In this case the method of 
the writer has been to specify places actually 
occupied by Dan (Zorah, Eshtaol, Shaalabbin, 
Aijalon), and to add all the adjacent places which 
were not assigned to other tribes, though strangely 
Eshtaol and Zorah are assigned to Judah as border 
towns (15°). 

Although the tribe still retained this small 
district, it was so cramped in it that it became 
necessary to seek a new home. We have a most 
valuable account of this expedition in Jg 18. The 
narrative in this chapter and the preceding, of 
which it is a continuation, is probably composite. 
Budde prints his analysis (which has been fol- 
lowed in the main both by Kittel and by Moore) 
in his Richter und Samuel. It is not, however, 
important for our purpose to follow the analysis, 
as the outlines of the story are quite clear. 
A small party of spies was sent northward, and 
found in Laish (Leshem, Jos 19%’, which Well- 
hausen thinks was originally Lesham), a city 
which from the fertility of the district was very 
inviting, and from its isolation, and the peaceful, 
unsuspecting character of the inhabitants, was 
likely to fall an easy prey. Six hundred armed 
men with their families and goods set out for 
Laish. On their way they plundered the sanctuary 
of Micah, an Ephraimite, of its images, and took 
his priest with them. He pursued thein with a 
few neighbours; but his rcnionstrance was met 
with a grimly humorous warning that unless he 
was silent he might irritate them into killing him 
and his family, a hint which Micah discreetly 
took. The Danites then moved on to Laish, which 
they captured and burnt, while they butchered 
the inhabitants. They built a new city and called 
it Dan. Probably only a small remnant was left 
behind in the south, but at least a remnant, with 
its home between Zorah and Eshtaol in the camp 
of Dan (Jg 13°, in Jg 1812 Mahaneh-dan is said to 
be in Kiriath-jearim, but this is less likely). That 
a remnant was left is made probable by the story 
of Samson, who belonged to this tribe. That it 
was small seems clear from the subsequent history. 
It plays no part in the later history of Israel. [t 
is omitted from the tribes in the genealogies of 
Chronicles and in the list of the Apocalypse. 

The character of the tribe is sketched in the 
blessings of Jacob and Moses. In the former we 
read— 

‘Pan shall judge his people, 

As one of the tribes of Israel. 

Dan shall be a serpent in the way, 

An adder in the path, 

That biteth the horse’s heels, 

So that his rider falleth backward. 

I have waited for thy salvation, O Lord’ (Gn 4916-15), 
The first sentence has been variously understood, 
but probably the meaning is that Dan shall take 


his part with the other tribes in defending Israel. 
The writer probably has Samson in mind. The 
comparison in v.!" is to the stealthy tactics adopted 
by Dan in war or on marauding expeditions, by 
which, weak tribe though it was, it secured a 
victory over foes of superior strength. The attack 
on Laish is a good example. In the Blessing ef 
Moses we read— 
‘Dan is a lion’s whelp, 
That leapeth forth from Bashan’ (Dt 8892), 

Here, too, the point of the metaphor is the 
suddenness with which the tribe would attack. 
The reference is not so much to war, probably, 
as to attacks on caravans, for which it would lie 
in wait. Although the second line refers to the 
‘lion’s whelp,’ yet the mention of Bashan makes 
it probable that the northern portion of the tribe 
is in the author’s mind. From Ὁ αὶ 2018, where we 
should probably read ‘in Abel and in Dan,’ it 
seems that Dan was regarded as a tribe that held 
fast to the good old Israelite customs. 

The gentilic name Danites (33) occurs Jg 13? 
18!-12, 1 Ch 12%, Ἂ S. PEAKE, 


DAN (γπ, Adv).—A city which marked the most 
N. point of Pal., and naturally became linked with 
Beersheba, the boundary town in the south. The 
phrase ‘ from Dan to Beersheba’ was at once pictur- 
esque and suggestive of dimension, and in times of 
national crisis emphasized the fact that amid all 
tribal distinctions there was a common inheritance 
—the whole land of Israel (Jg 901, 1S 37°, 28 310). 
The chief independent notice is the account of the 
Danite invasion given in Jg¢ 18, where the change 
of name from Laish or Leshem is accounted for. 
In all likelihood it is the same place that is referred 
to in the census-journey of Joab as Danjaan, 28 
245 If the reading ja‘ar instead of ja'an be 
accepted, it would indicate the first point of 
contact with the rocky ground and oak scrub of 
Lebanon, which the Arabs call wea'ar. 

At Dan Jcroboam set up one of the calves of gold 
(1 K 12”). Dan disappears from Scripture after 
the invasion of Benhadad (1 IK 157°, 2 Ch 16). It 
is referred to by Josephus, Eusebius, and Jerome in 
terms that identify it with the present Tell el-Kadi 
(although G. A. Smith prefers to locate Dan at 
Banias). The mound rises out of a close jungle of 
tall bushes and rank reeds, with larger trees on the 
higher slopes, until an irregular oblong plateau is 
reached, about 40 ft. high on the N. side and 80 ft. 
on the S., and resting upon one of the broad fringe- 
like terraces with which the skirts of Hermon sweep 
down towards the plain of Huleh (L. Merom). On 
the W. sidc, amid the rough boulders and blocks 
of ancient masonry that cover the ground, there 
gushes out the immense fountain (Leddan) that 
forms by far the largest source of the Jordan 
current, where 5 miles down it meets the waters 
from the upper springs of Hasbeya and Banias. 

LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP; Thomson, Land and Book; 
Smith, IJGHL 478, 480f.; Moore, Judges, 390; see also art. 
CALF (GOLDEN). G. M. MACKIE. 


DANCING is, in its origin, an expression of the 
feelings by movements of the body more or less 
controlled by a sense of rhythm. It was practised, 
therefore, long before it was raised to the dignity 
of an art, being simply a natural development of 
the tendency to employ gesture, either as an 
accompaniment to, or a substitute for, speech. 
We may distinguish three stages in the early his- 
tory of dancing, as exemplified in the practice of 
ancient nations: (1) Its rudest and most unstudied 
form, the outward expression of exuberant feel- 
ing ; (2) the pantomimic dance, in which, ¢.g., the 
movements of hostile armies were represented ; 
(3) the dance pure and simple, the exhibition of 
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the poetry of motion, of all the grace of attitude 
and all the flexibility of which the body is capable. 
Social dancing, as we now understand it, was 
almost, if not altogether, unknown in ancient 
times. 

Whatever view we may hold of the presence or 
position of Israel in Egypt, we have no evidence to 
show that the Hebrews borrowed thence their love 
or their methods of dancing. They never seem, 
in ancient times, to have reached the third of the 
stages which we have enumerated. We _ hear 
nothing of performances by professional artists, 
similar to those represented on the Egyp. monu- 
ments, and supposed by Lane to have been the 
direct ancestors of the modern Ghawazee. There 
is no mention of solo or figure dancing, of contra- 
dances (unless we attach this meaning to the inp 
mines, Ca 6), or of anything approaching in 
elaboration the performances associated with the 
Feast of Eternity. Still less can we expect a 
reasoned appreciation of the exercise as a means 
of developing the mind and body, such as we have 
in Plato’s Laws. All the allusions point to spon- 
taneous movements; in processions these would 
be impromptu on the part of the leaders, and more 
or less closely imitated by the others. Three ideas 
are represented in the vocabulary: leaping, cire- 
ling, and making merry. Thus 37, 792 (Ec 3%, 
1 Ch 15%), to leap ; 7273, to circle (2 S 61-16) ; 55in 
(Jg 217, Ps 877), to twist oneself ; pny, poy (Jg 16%, 
1S 187,1 Ch 15%), Zit. to laugh. It is self-evident 
that these words might be used in a looser and in 
a more technical sense. They were applied to the 
artless play of the children (Job 21"), as well as 
to the dancing of the adults. 

Few as are the references in the Bible, they show 
that almost any occurrence might be associated 
with dancing: the return of the prodigal, the 
commemoration of an hist. event, the welcoming 
of a hero on his return from battle, the ingather- 
ing of the vintage,—whatever called for an expres- 
sion of joy or excited the heart to gladness. Of 
dancing for its own sake, of its practice as an art, 
there is no trace. Leyrer sces a possible exception 
to this in Ca 6%, but the passage is too obscure 
to admit positively of such an explanation. 
Whether we should look on Mahanaim as the 
name of a place, or as deseriptive of a dancing 
in which two rows of performers took part, or 
whether, with Delitzsch, we should understand 
an allusion to the angels, must remain a matter 
of doubt. The only unmistakable instance of 
artistic dancing is that mentioned in Mt 148, the 
performance of Herodias’ daughter ‘in the midst’ 
of the guests assembled on Herod’s birthday. 
This was due, however, to the introduction of 
Greek fashions, through contact with the Romans, 
who had adopted them, and hardly belongs to our 
subject. 

It is with dancing in connexion with the religious 
rites and ceremonies of the Hebrews that we are 
mainly concerned in this article. Their religion 
was, esp. in pre-exilic times, predominantly social 
and joyful. It found its proper ssthetic expres- 
sion in a merry sacrificial feast, which was the 
public ceremony of a township or clan. Then the 
srowds streamed into the sanctuary from all sides, 
dressed in their gayest attire, marching joyfully 
to the sound of music. Universal hilarity pre- 
vailed ; men ate and drank and made merry to- 
gether, rejoicing before their god (W. R. Smith, 
RS 236 ff.). Tosuch a religion dancing would be a 
natural adjunct. The cultus was not a system of 
rites, artificially contrived to express and maintaiu 
theological doctrines, but the free outcome of the 
religious feelings, which found vent in the way 
suggested by, and in harmony with, the disposi- 
tion and genius of the people. It is not surprising, 


however, that we find comparatively few references 
to this part of the cultus in OT, or that no pro- 
vision is made for it in the regulations coutained 
in the recognized standards of the priests. There 
is no trace of the existence among the Hebrews 
of any class of priests corresponding to the Salii 
of ancient Rome, and their vintage and other 
festivals are far from possessing the significance of 
the great carnivals of the pagan world. The fact 
seems to be that the priestly historians and legis- 
lators resolutely excluded, as far as possible, every- 
thing that could infer any similarity between the 
worship of J” and that of heathen deities. Never- 
theless, enough remains to show that dancing 
was practised and acknowledged as part of the 
Heb. ritual. The dancing of Miriam and the 
women of Israel (Ex 15*°) may have been due to 
an ancient ceremony connected with the Passover. 
In any view of it, the dance formed an essential part 
of an act of worship (cf. Is 30%). At the annual 
vintage festival at Shiloh—‘ a feast of the Lord ’— 
the maidens came out and joined in dances in the 
vineyards (Jg 2115, When David took part in 
the procession at the removal of the ark, he did 
so in a priestly capacity : he wore the linen ephod, 
the official dress of the priests (2S 6%). ‘These 
an exhaust the list of religious dances in OT. 
ut the allusions in the Psalms and Prophets, and 
the references to the rites in honour of idols, point in 
the same direction ; e.g. the dance round the golden 
calf (Ex 32!), and at the altar of Baal (1 K 18%). 
The people retained in later times their fondness 
for dancing in connexion with religious rites, as 
is shown by the ceremonies connected with the 
Feast of Tabernacles and the Day of Atonement. 
On the latter day, and on the 15th Abib, the maidens 
of Jerus. are said to have gone in white garments, 
specially lent them for the purpose so that rich 
and poor might be on an equality, into the vine- 
yards close to the city, where they danced and 
sang. The following fragment of one of their 
songs has been preserved, and is thus given by 
Edersheim— 
* Around in circle gay, the Hebrew maidens see ; 

From them our happy youths their partners choose. 

Remember! Beauty soon its charm must lose— 

And seek to win a maid of fair degree. 

When fading grace and beauty low are laid, 

Then praise shall her who fears the Lord await ; 


God does bless her handiwork—and, in the gate, 
‘‘ Her works do follow her,” it shall be said.’ 


The other dance festival was held on the day 
atti the Feast of Tabernacles, and is said to 
ave been instituted by Judas Maccabeus. At 
the appointed time everyone went to the ‘ house 
of the Sho’ébah,’ carrying branches with lemons 
attached, for the procession round the altar. In 
the court were large candelabra, each with four 
arms; four priests, or youths of priestly descent, 
climbed ladders, filled the vessels with oil, and lit 
the wicks, which were made of cast-off belts of the 
priests. All Jerus. was lighted from the fires. 
The whole multitude joined in the landations that 
followed. Men famous for their piety and good 
works danced with lighted torches, and great 
scholars like Hillel were not above exhibiting 
their dexterity and agility to the admiring crowd. 
Meanwhile the Levites, standing on the steps that 
led from the court of the men to that of the 
women, accompanied the performance with psalms 
and canticles, and the sound of the kinnérs and 
cymbals was heard, with trumpets and other 
musical instruments. The whole festival is proof 
of that irrepressible love of display and _ hilarity 
which revealed itself in the popular religion of 
| Judaism. 


LITERATURE.—Spencer, De Leg. Rit. iv. 4; Voss, Gesch. der 


| Tanzkunst; Grove (etc.), Dancing, in ‘Badminton Library’ ; 
' Leyrer, PRE? xv. pp. 206-208; Wetstein, Zeitschr. fiir Eth- 
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DANDLE (prob. from It. dandola or dondola, a 
doll), to ‘toss gently,’ is found Is 66!* ‘ be dandled 
upon her knees.’ Cf. Palsgrave (1530), ‘I dandyll, 
as a mother or nourryee doth a childe upon her 
lappe’; and Bp. Hall (1614), ‘If our Chureh, on 
whose lappe the vilest miscreants are dandled.’ 
It is doubtful, however, if this tr. is accurate 
enough, though RV retains it. The Heb. (yyy) is 
to stroke or caress, rather than to toss or dandle. 
The older versions have ‘be joyful upon her 
knees’; except Wyc. 1880, ‘daunte you,’ 1388, 
‘speke plesauntly to you,’ and Douay, ‘speake 
you fayre.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DANGER.—In Apoer. (Ad. Est 144, Sir 3°6 901 
$412 43°4, 2 Mac 15") and in Ac 197" ® ‘danger’ has 
its modern meaning ; and so the adj. ‘dangerous,’ 
Sir 918, Ac 279, But in the other passages in which 
‘danger’ occurs (Mt 551. 52 ἐν Mk 3595) 1t 15 used in 
the obsol. sense of ‘power,’ ‘control’; Gr. ἔνοχος, 
fr. ἐν-ἔχω, held in the power of some person or thing, 
lence (1) puilty of, as Ja 2, Co 1177; (2) “liable 
to,’as here. RV retains ‘in danger of,’ except Mk 
3° ‘guilty of an eternal sin,’ for AV ‘in danger of 
eternal damnation,’ reading ἁμαρτήματος for κρίσεως. 

The Lat. dominus ‘lord,’ was contracted in old French in 


various ways, of which one was dans, and was thence adopted 
into Erg. in the form dan. Spenser, 1, Q. 1V. 11. 32, has— 

‘Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyld.’ 
Chaucer himself uses ‘dan’ freely as a title of respect=sir. 
From this word was formed danger (first in late Lat. or Fr., and 
then adopted into Eng.) by adding the term. ger, seen in 
passenger, messenger. This ‘danger’ became a great legal 
word in medieval Eng., signifying a lord’s rights or sway, the 
extent of his jurisdiction. Hence ‘ power,’ ‘control,’ as Chaucer, 
Prot. 663 (Oxf. ed.J— 

‘In daunger hadde he at his owne gyse 

The yonge girles of the diocyse.’ 


Ct. More, Utopia, p. 116, 1. 5 (Lumby), ‘so disdaining to be In 
her daunger, that he renounceth and refuseth all her benefites’ ; 
and Shaks. Mer. of Ven. 1v. i. 180— 

‘You stand within his danger, do you not?’ 


Thus ‘to be in one’s danger’ passed easily into the meaning of 
‘be liable to’ punishment or the like, and then ‘be exposed to’ 
any harm, the mod. meaning. J. TASTINGS. 


DANIEL, x39 (in Ezk 144 2 283 Sax, keré δι ΣῊ), 
meaning ‘God is my judge,’ occurs in OT as the 
name of three (or four) persons. 

1. David’s second son, ‘born unto him in I[leb- 
ron’ ‘of Abigail the Carmelitess’ (1 Ch 3!) In 
the parallel passage, 2 αὶ 3%, the name is Chileab 
(axbz); and since this is the evident source of the 
chronicler’s list, the name D. probably arose from 
a corruption of the text. This apparently can be 
traced through the LXX, which in each passage 
has Aadoud (B Δαμνιήλ in 1 Ch 3!) (axda, asda, Sse) 
(I<ittel on 1 Ch 3! in Haupt’s ΟἽ). 

2. A priest of the line of Ithamar who returned 
in the time of Artaxerxes with Ezra to Judea 
(Ezr 83), and sealed the covenant drawn up by 
Nehemiah (Neh 10°), unless two distinct persons 
are mentioned. 

3. The hero and traditional author of the Bk. of 
Daniel. According to this book, D. was a youth 
of noble descent aud high physical and intellectual 
endowments, carried by Nebuchadnezzar in the 
third year of Jehoiakim from Jerus. to Babylon, and 
with other Jewish youths, esp. three companions, 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, assigned for 
education at the king’s court (Dn 11. D. and 


the royal food, and for their fidelity were rewarded 
by being fairer in appearance ‘than all the youths 
which did eat of the king’s meat,’ and in their 
final examination before the king by being superior 


in understanding and wisdom to all the magicians 
and enchanters of the realm (Dn ες In the 
second year of Nebuchadnezzar, D. revealed and in- 
terpreted, on tlic failure of all the other wise men, 
the king’s dream of the composite image, and was 
made ruler over the whole province of Babylon 
and chief ruler over all the wise men (Dn 2). He 
also interpreted the king’s dream of the tree 
(Dn 4). After the death of Nebuch. he seems to 
have lost his high office and gone into retirement ; 
but when the handwriting appeared on the wall of 
the palace during Belshazzar’s feast (Dn 5'+5), again 
D. was, on the failure of the other magicians, sum- 
moned at the instigation of the queen (vv."!"), He 
interpreted the writing, and was then clothed with 
purple, decked with a chain, and proclaimed the 
third ruler in the kingdom (y.*’).. Under Darius the 
Mede, D. was appointed one of three presidents 
over 120 satraps, and was distinguished above all 
the others; ‘and the king thought to set him over 
the whole realm’ (Dn 6°). Through this favour he 
incurred the enmity of his fellow-oflicers, who, find- 
ing no occasion of accusing him, persuaded Darius 
to pass a decree that for 30 days no one should 
present a petition unto any god or man except 
himself on pain of being cast into a den of lions. 
As they expected, D. faithfully continued his 
custom of praying unto his God three times a day. 
Thus an accusation was brought against D.; and 
although the king tried to rescue lim, yet he was 
cast into the den of lions (vv.}*!*), but was miraeu- 
lously saved (v.**), D.’s accusers were then cast 
into the den and quickly devoured, and the king 
decreed that all men should fear and tremble before 
the God of D. (vv.***7), ‘So this D. prospered 
in the reign of Darius and the reign of Cyrus the 
Persian’ (v.*), This is the story of D. in Dn 1-6. 
In chs. 7-12 he appears as the recipient of a series 
of divine apocalyptie revelations respecting the 
future of Israel, for whose welfare he is extremely 
coneerned. ‘I'wo additional stories, that of Bel 
and the Dragon and that of Susanna, are also 
related concerning lim in the Apocrypha. 

This narrative of D. is evidently an example of 
Jewish Haggadoth (see next art.). Whether D. 
represents in any way a real hist. character cannot 
be absolutely determined. In Eizk 144-2? a 1), is 
mentioned with Noah and Job as a pre-eminently 
righteous character, and in Ezk 28° as an example 
of the highest wisdom. ‘This association and 
allusion iniply that the D. in the mind of the 
prophet was an ancient worthy in the traditions of 
Israel. (Wecan with difhculty conceive of Ezekiel 
speaking thus of ἃ younger contemporary. See 
Cheyne in Mapositor, July 1897, p. 25.) Of this 
D. of Jewish tradition we are entirely ignorant; 
yet probably he was the prototype of the D. of the 
Exile, aud many features of this ancient character 
probably reappear in the later one. [wald supposed 
that the D. of Ezk was a Jewish exile of the ten 
tribes who lived at the court of Nineveh and had 
acquired there a reputation for wisdom and right- 
eousness, and whoin later Jewish tradition trans- 
ferred to Babylon. Or it is possible that there 
was sich a distinguished Jew at Babylon, who 
enjoyed the favour first of Nebuch. and then of the 
Persian conquerors, who was actually named D., or 
owing to his wisdom and rightcousness was so called 
by his countrymen after the ancient worthy alluded 
to by Ezk, and thus a real historical character may 
have been the basis of the hero of the Bk. of Daniel.* 

The story of D. appears to have been written 


: : nd | in imitation of that of Joseph—history, however, 
his companions refused to defile themselves witli | 


often repeats itself ; yet, if the story is historical, it 
is strange that no reference is made to D. in the 
* Cheyne suggests a connexion between Ὁ. and Zoroaster, the 


name having been coined out of the Zend ddnu, ‘wise’ or 
‘wisdom’ (Bamp. Lect. on Psalter, 105 ff.). 
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OT narrative of the restoration ; thatno post-exilic 
writer before the Maccabzean age knows anything 
about him ; that no one else shared his expectations ; 
and that he, with all his patriotism, did not avail 
himself of the opportunity of returning to Pal. ; 
and that Ben-Sirach, writing about B.C. 170, should 
entirely omit him from the worthies of Israel, and 
also write (Sir 4915), ‘ Neither was there a man born 
like unto Joseph, a governor of his brethren, a stay 
of the people.’ E. L. CurrIs. 


DANIEL, THE BOOK OF, in the Heb. Canon, 
is pace among the Hagiographa, between Est 
and Ezr, but in the LXX, Vulg., and Eng. Bible 
as one of the four great prophets, immediately after 
Ezekiel. It falls into two divisions: chs. 1-6, the 
history of Daniel; chs. 7-12, visions and revela- 
tions given to Daniel. In the original, 2*°-7% is 
written in Aramaic instead of Hebrew. In literary 
character the Bk. of Dn is mainly an apocalypse, 
representing in visions under symbolical forms 
various historical epochs. The beginning of this 
kind of writing appears in Ezk and Zec; but Dn 
is far more complete and elaborate, and exercised 
a great influence upon subsequent Jewish and 
Christian literature. 

i. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE.—The visions (cls. 
7-12) are represented as given in the words of 
Dn (72 81 9? 10°), hence the inference that he wrote 
the entire book. This was the ancient Jewish 
opinion,* and the prevailing Christian one, until 
within recent years.t Now, however, it has gene- 
rally been abandoned, and in its place are quite a 
variety of views all agreeing in this, that the book 
in its present form must be assigned to the age of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (B.c. 175-163); and there is 
@ growing consensus of opinion that the book as 
a whole belongs to that period, for the following 
reasons :— 

1. Acquaintance with Ant. Epiphanes.—Ch. 1] 
shows a clear acquaintance with minor events in his 
reign and in those of his predecessors. In the 
veiled form of a revelation of the future it gives 
an outline of history from the time of Cyrus to 
near the death of Antiochus.t There are sketched 
the Persian period (v.?), the rise and conquest of 
Alexander the Great (v.%), the dismemberment of 
his empire (v.4), and then principally the varying 
relations of the Ptolemaic and Seleucid dynasties 
to each other and of the latter to the Jews (γν.5 33). 
Attention is called in succession to Ptolemy I. and 
Seleucus Nikator (v.*), Ptolemy Philadelphus and 
Antiochus 11. (v.°), Ptolemy Euergetes (νν. 5), 
Antiochus the Great (vv.!*"!9), Seleucus Philopator 
(v.29), and Antiochus Epiphanes (vv.7-*), While, 
from the obscurity of the history and the difficulty 
of determining the meaning of the Heb, text, some 
references are not perfectly plain, yet it is easy 
to point out definitely the accessions of these 
sovereigns, their alliances, intrigues, campaigns, 
victories, defeats, bestowment of gifts, treacheries, 
acts of violence, and frequently untimely deaths. 
The older commentators regarded these details as 
signal examples of divine prediction; but since 


* The Talm, statement (Baba bathra 15), that the men of the 
Great Synagogue ‘wrote’ Dn, does not necessarily imply the 
contrary or express the idea of a later editing : it may simply 
mean a ‘recording’ of the book. 

t Porphyry, the Neo-Platonist (1 303), wrote a treatise denying 
the genuineness of Daniel’s prophecy. His views are known 
from the Commentary of Jerome, who refutedthem. Porphyry 
had no followers in the Christian Church. The first systematic 
modern rejection of Daniel’s authorship was by Corrodi in 1783 
and 1792. He was followed by Bertholdt, Eichhorn, Gesenius, 
Bleek, De Wette, Ewald, et al.; while the genuineness was 
stoutly defended by Hengstenberg, Havernick, Auberlen, Keil, 
Pusey, et al. Cf. for history of the criticism, Bleek’s Hinleitung; 
Zéckler’s Comm. in the Lange Series, and Hengstenberg on 
Genuineness of Daniel. 

t Vv.49-45 are perhaps an ideal description of events which the 
writer expected. 


such a revelation of the future is without analogy 
elsewhere in Scripture, and without any apparent 
moral or spiritual import, this chapter or insertions 
in it are now allowed, even by those who regard 
Daniel as the author of his visions or the rest of the 
book, to belong to the period of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes.* Similar references elsewhere, however, 
seem to require these to be taken with their natural 
force, indicating the true date of the entire book, and 
not as later additions. In ch. 8 isa clear descrip- 
tion of the conquests of Alexander (vv.58 #1) and 
the division of his empire (vv.® 32), and of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (vv.?!* 23°5), These appear again, acc. 
to the most probable interpretation (see below), in 
ch. 7, the fourth beast representing Alexander’s 
kingdom and its succession in the Seleucid dynasty 
(with which alone the writer here is concerned), 
culminating in Antiochus Epiphanes (vv.® 20-25), 
The descriptions are very exact. While the 
numbers of the kings, ten and tliree (v.*4), might be 
taken relatively or symbolically, yet the corre- 
spondence to the Seleucid is so precise that these 
kings seem evidently meant.t The eleventh 
corresponds exactly to Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Another clear reference to this sovereign seems 
also to appear in 93. Thus throughout all these 


* Zockler in Lange's Bibelwerk, 1869; C. H. H. Wright, Introd. 
to OT, 1890; Kohler, Lehrbuch der Biblischen Gesch. vol. ii. 
p. 545, 1893. 

t We do not know, of course, just how the author reckoned 
these kings. Two main schemes have been suggested: (a) (Hitzig, 
Kuenen, Cornill, Bevan, et al.), (1) Alexander, (2) Seleucus 1. 
Nikator, (3) Antiochus 1. Soter, (4) Antiochus τ᾿. Theos, (5) 
Seleucus 11. Callinicus, (6) Seleucus 111. Ceraunus, (7) Antiochus 
the Great, (8) Seleucus tv. Philopator, (9) Heliodorus, (10) De- 
metrius 1. Soter, or an unknown elder brother ; (Ὁ) (Bertholdt 
Von Lengerke, Delitzsch, Meinhold, ef al.), (1) Seleucus 1. 
Nikator, (2)-(9)=(8)-(10) of (a2) (10) Ptolemaus vi. Philometor. 
(8) (9) (10) of either (ὦ) or (Ὁ) fulfil the conditions of the three 
kings put down (v.%4). Seleucus ry. Philopator was assassinated 
(the Jews may have thought by ths connivance of Ant. Epi- 
phanes). Heliodorus, who seized the government, was over- 
thrown by Antiochus ; Demetrius, the rightful heir, was thrust 
aside, and Ptolemy, who laid claim to it, was bitterly humbled. 
For Demetrius, who never becams king, Kuenen, after Von 
Gutschmidt (Kleine Schriften, vol. ii. pp. 175-179), was inclined to 
place an elder brother who acc. to a fragment of John of Antioch 
was put to death by Antiochus. 

1 Antiochus Epiphanes, to the Jewish mind, was the incarna- 
tion of wickedness, arrogance, and blasphemy (cf. 1 Mac 110. 22 
262, 2 Mac 97-10. 28), and every term mentioned in the above 
references in Dn is most appropriate to describs him and his 
career. The eyes (73-20) and ‘understanding dark sentences’ (823) 
indicate his vigilance and cunning ; ‘the look more stout than his 
fellows’ and ‘ the fierce countenance’ (729 823), the terror he in- 
Spired, and his cruelty; ‘the mouth speaking great things’ 
(78. 20 1136), his boastful arrogance, seen in the assumption of ths 
title Epiphanes, ‘the illustrious’—changed to Epimanes ‘ the 
mad’ by his subjects,—and the title Theos, ‘ the god,’ on soms of 
his coins. His fearful persecution of the Jews and his suppres- 
sion of their laws and sacred days are clearly indicated in 725 
824, The following outline (abridged from LOT p. 461f.) gives 
the leading events of his reign and the references to them in 
Dn :— 

B.C. 

176. Accession (1 Mac 119), Dn 78. 11. 20 g9. 23 1721, 

175, Jason intriguing against Onias II. procures from Antiochus 
the high priesthood. Rise of Hellenizing party in Jerus. 
(1 Mac 11-15, 2 Mac 47-22), 

172 [171]. Onias 111. murdered (2 Mac 482-35), Dn 926a 1122b, 

171. 1st expedition of Antiochus against Egypt (1 Mac 116-19), 
Dn 1122-24, 

170. 2nd expedition against Egypt (1 Mae 12%), Dn 1125-27, 
Antiochus on his return plunders the temple and 
massacres many Jews (1 Mac 121-28, 2 Mac 611-21, Dn 
89b-10, 1123), 

169. 8rd expedition against Egypt. Rom. legats Popilius 

Lenas obliges Antiochus to retire, Polyb. xxix.1; Livy, 

xliv. 19, xlv. 12; Dn 1129-30a, 

Fresh measures against Jerusalem. City surprised on 

Sabbath day. Many inhabitantsslain or captured and sold 

as slaves. Syrian garrison placed in citadel. God-fearing 

Jews flee. All practices of Jewish religion prohibited. 

Tcinple worship suspended, and, on 15 Chislev, B.c. 168, 

‘the abomination of desolation’ (a small heathen altar 

erected on the altar of burnt-offering). Books of the law 


169-8. 


burnt, and women who had their children circumcised 

out to death (1 Mac 129-64, 2 Mac 6-7, Dn 721. 240. 25 8117. 

3b, 24.25 0200. 27a 1130b-32a (renegads Jews) 32b-35 (the 
faithful) 36-39 191. 7. 11), 

167. Revolt of the Maccabees (1 Mac 2), Dn 1134 ae littls hslp). 

5), temple puri 


165. After victories by the Maccahees (1 Mac 428- 
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chapters there are indications of the same kind of 
knowledge of Antiochus and of previous history 
asin ch. 11. Antiochus and his persecution of the 
Jews and defilement of their sanctuary seem ever 

resent before the writer (cf. 1 Mac 1). When, 
neg he touches upon a subsequent period he 
gives nothing which need be interpreted as refer- 
ring to specific historical events, but only symbolizes 
the general Messianic hope of Israel (24 7521 12!), 
Hence the conclusion that chs. 7-12 belong to the age 
of Antiochus Epiphanes appears warranted, and 
then also chs. 1-6 if by the same author. 

Unity of Authorship has been the prevailing 
view among scholars of all schools.* That chs. 
1-6 belong to one author is evident. Ch. 1 is a 
necessary introduction to the others. Without it 
214. and 2 would be unintelligible, and 315 requires 
2”; and 51° require chs. 2 and 4. Ch. 6 is closely 
connected with the preceding ones. ‘The visions 
(chs. 7-12) require an account of D.’s personality 
and life, and the unity of the two sections is seen 
from the fact that the substance of the dream of 
the composite image (ch. 2) is repeated in the 
vision of the four beasts (ch. 7), and that ‘they 
shall mingle themselves with the seed of men’ (2%) 
is evidently a reference to the unhappy marriages 
of the Ptolemies and Seleucid (11% !’).. The homi- 
letical or didactic purpose of each section is also 
the same.t 

2. Historical Statements. Daniel, according to 1}, 
began his career as a youthful student at the Bab. 
court in the 3rd year of Jehoiakim, and lived at 
least until the 3rd year of Cyrus, ὃ.6. from 606 or 
605 to 536 or 535 B.c. Within this period are men- 
tioned as kings of Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar (21), 
Belshazzar (5): *°), Darius the Mede (5*! 6”: 28), and 
Cyrus (6%). Events are dated by the years of 
these kings (2! 7! 8! 9! 101), showing that the writer 
must have regarded all of them as reigning sove- 
reigns, and not in any way as subordinate rulers. 
Belshazzar is further described as the son of 
Nebuchadnezzar (51-18) and king of Babylon at its 
capture by the Medes and Persians, when (ace. to 
301.) he was slain and Darius received the king- 
dom. But history knows nothing of a Babylonian 
king Darius the Mede preceding Cyrus. The 
reigning monarchs within this period were Nebuch- 
adnezzar, Evil-Merodach, Neriglissar, Nabunahid, 
and Cyrus. No Darius reigned in Babylon until a 
score of years later. ‘The person whom Belshazzar 
represents was undoubtedly Bil-sar-usur, son of 
Nabunahid and commander of the Babylonian army 
during the last years of his father’s reign (COT 
li. p. 1380f.). Being more active and energetic 


fied and public worship re-established just three years 
after its desecration (1 Mac 436-61), Dn gl4b., 

164 [165]. Antiochus dies somewhat suddenly in Persia (1 Mac 
61-16, but see also Polyb. xxxi. 11), Dn 711. 26 8140. 25 end 
Q26b. 27b 1145b, 

(The explanation of 1122-24 is uncertain, for we do not know 
whether they refer to an Egyp. campaign or to conduct in 
Assyria. On Antiochus the student should consult J. Εἰ, Hoff- 
mann, Ant. Epiph., Leipzig, 1873.) 

* That of Gesenius, De Wette, Bleek, Cornill, Kuenen, Driver, 
Konig, et al., as well as [lavernick, Hengstenberg, Keil, Pusey, 
Fuller, δὲ αἰ. Diversity of authorship has, however, been held, 
both by those holding the late authorship and by those regarding 
chs. 7-12as genuine. Of the former, Bertholdt thought the book 
to have been written by nine authors. Strack and Meinhold 
regard 24>-6 as by an earlier writer, about B.c. 300. Of the latter, 
Sir Isaac Newton thought Daniel wrote only chs. 6-12. Kohler 
(Lehrbuch der biblischen Geschichte, it. p. 537, 1893) holds that 
chs. 1-6 were written some time after the reign of Cyrus by the 
editor of chs. 7-12. 

t No reason is clearly perceptible why the book is partly 
written in Heb. and partly in Aramaic. The following have been 
suggested: (1) Diversity of origin(Strack, Meinhold, see fn. above); 
(2) portion of the original Ileb. lost and replaced by the Aram. 
translation (Lenormant, Bevan, Haupt); (3) the Aram. language 
a secret sign that the Chaldwans represented the Syrians, 7.e. 
Antiochus and his followers (mentioned by Kénig, Finleit. p. 
382) ; (4) author preferred to give the speeches of the heathen 
in Aram. rather than in the sacred Heb., and being more at 
home in that language continued to use it (Behrmann). 


than his father, he seems to have supplanted him in 
tradition as sovereign. In reality, however, he 
was never king. This is proved by the long series 
of contract tablets, ‘which, dated month by month 
and almost day by day from the reign of Nebuch- 
adnezzar to that of Xerxes,’ make no mention of an 
intermediate ruler between Nabunahid and Cyrus 
(Sayce, ΠΟΙ͂ p. 528). Belshazzar also was not a son 
of Nebuchadnezzar even by descent, for his father, 
Nabunahid, belonged to a different family.* In 
introducing Darius the Mede the writer shows the 
same confused idea of the order of events as the 
Greek writers.t| Cyrus, we now know from the 
cuneiform inscriptions, obtained possession οἱ 
Babylon peaceably. During the reign of Darius 
(B.C. 521-486) Babylon rebelled, and Darius was 
obliged to besiege the city, and took it by strata- 
gem. In the tradition followed by Herodotus this 
siege is transferred to Cyrus (Her. 1.191). In Dn 
both the king and the siege seem to have been trans- 
ferred to the earlier period.+ 

A further confusion abont Darius appears in 9}, 
where he is called the son of Ahasuerus or Xerxes. 
Danius I. was the father of Xerxes. 

Another apparently inaccurate statement is that 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s siege and capture of Jerus. in 
the 3rd year of Jehoiakim, B.c. 605 (Dn 11). The 
historical books relate no such event, and thatit did 
not happen seenis implied in Jer 251°, and necessary 
from the movements of Nebuchadnezzar. Shortly 
after the battle of Carchemish (605) he returned to 
Babylon to secure his accession to the throne. The 
conquest of the West occupied four years more, 
since not until 601 or 600 did Jehoiakim begin to pay 
tribute (Tiele, Dab. und Assyr. Gesch. p. 425 £.).§ 

A class of wise men or magicians are called 
Chaldeans (2% 41° 4757-11), “This signification is 
foreign to Assyrian and Babylonian usage, and did 
not arise till after the fall of the babylonian 
empire’ (COTY ii. p. 125). These Chaldzans are 
also represented as addressing Nebuchadnezzar in 
Aramaic (2+), which probably was not spoken then 
at the Bab. court, and, in no case, in the western 
Aramaic dialect which the writer gives.|| 

In 9“ D. is said to have ‘understood by the books 
the number of the years whereof the word of the 
Lord came toJeremiah the prophet.’ Thisexpression 


* The remote possibility that B. was a grandson of N. on his 
mother’s side has been urged as an explanation of the author’s 
statements. This, however, is highly improbable, and an un- 
natural interpretation (cf. Bar 1111... 

+ They have given four different accounts of the origin of 
Cyrus and his relation to the last king of Media, no one of which 
is entirely correct (art. ‘Cyrus,’ Eney. Brit. 9th ed.). 

{ Ch. 5 implies no peaceable surrender of Babylon, but its 
capture by assault or stratagem. That Darius should be called 
a Mede may have arisen from Is 1317, Jer 511.238, where it is 
predicted that the Medes will conquer Babylon. The Medes 
also were allies of Cyrus, and Gobryas, to whom the city sur- 
rendered, and whom Cyrus placed in command, was governor of 
‘Gutium,’ a Median province (Beitrdge z. Assyriologte, Delitzsch 
and Haupt, vol. ii. p. 223), The older commentators generally 
saw in Darius, Cyaxaresil. of Xenophon’s Cyropedia. This prob- 
ably was the view of Jos. (Ant. x. xi. 4). But the Cyropedia 
is a romance, and modern hist. investigation has failed to find a 
place for this king. The story of festivities at the time of the 
fall of Babylon is given in Herodotus, i. 193. The cuneiform 
tablets mention a religious festival in connexion with the ac- 
count of the capture of Babylon, but earlier than the entrance 
of Cyrus or Gobryas into the city. 

§ Tho writer perhaps drew his statement from a combination 
of ἃ Καὶ 241f and 2 Ch 366, misunderstanding the three years in 
Kings and reckoning them from the beginning of Jchoiakim’s 
reign. Or by reckoning backward he may have regarded the 3rd 
year of Jehoiakim as the beginning of the 70 years of captivity. 
That the author of Dn, both here and elsewhere, does not seem 
to have rightly apprehended or presented recorded facts of OT 
history, is no more surprising than the similar variations between 
the statements of Kings and Ch, and esp. the departures in NT 
from the Heb. text. Cf. Gn 1181 121.4 (Ilaran) with Ac 72 (Ur), 
Dt 1022 (70 souls) with Ac 714 (75), Gn 23 (Ephron in Hebron) 
with Ac 716 (Hamor in Shechem), Ex 1249 (430 years in Egypt) 
with Gal 319 (430 years in Canaan and Egypt). 

|| The word n’p1N=‘in Aramaic’ (v.4 RVm), may be a gloss, 
So Lenormant, Bevan, Kautzsch-Marti, P. Haupt (Bk. of Dn., 
Crit. Heb. Text, p. 16), et ad. 
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implies that the prophecies of Jer. belonged to a 
well-known collection of sacred books, and sug- 
gests (this is the prevailing interpretation) the 
second division of the Heb. Canon, which was 
formed a century or more after the Exile. See 
art. CANON. 

Thus the Bk. of Dn contains a series of historical 
statements which imply a misconception of the 
exilic period, and that ‘ee author lived consider- 
ably later, and may well have written during the 
reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

3. The Language of Dn points likewise in the 
same direction.* The Heb. is distinguished from 
that of the exilic Ezk and the immediately 
following Hag and Zec, and resembles more nearly 
that of 1 and 2 Ch written about B.c. 300, and 
certainly does not belong to an earlier period. The 
Aram. also, as far as can be determined, is of the 
same late date. Persian words appear in both 
sections, some in connexion with the deaeaeutn of 
Bab. institutions before the conquest of Cyrus (see 
list, LOT p. 469). This indicates a period long enough 
after that conquest for Persian words to have become 
a part of the Jewish language. Three Gr. words, 
the names of musical instruments (07m), xl@apis, 
flute; 7 π2ῦ5, ψαλτήριον, psaltery; and apo, 
συμφωνία, dulcimer or bagpipe, 357+ 1% 15), also occur. 
One of these, συμφωνία, as the name of a musical 
instrument, is peculiar to late Gr., and according to 
Polybius was a favourite instrument with Antiochus 
Epiphanes (Bevan, p. 41. This evidence brings 
the composition of Dn to a date at least later than 
the conquest of Alexander, unless the supposition 
be made that the Gr. musical instruments had at 
an earlier period through channels of trade found 
their way into the East, and their names become 
domesticated in the Aram. language. This, how- 
ever, is unlikely. t 

4. The Doctrines of Dn with respect to angels and 
the resurrection are the most developed in the OT. 
Angels have special personal names (816 951 1015. 21 
191), special ranks (1013. 30. 121), and the guardian- 
ship of different countries (10 20, 2!), These repre- 
sentations go far beyond those of Ezk and Zec, and 
are relatively identical with those of Tobit and 
other Jewish writings of the Ist cent. B.c. Dn 
plainly teaches a personal resurrection both of the 
righteous and the wicked (127). This also is a 
decided advance upon the doctrine elsewhere in OT, 
and is mentioned by later Jewish tradition in con- 
nexion with the Maccabees (cf. 2 Mac 12%*-), 
Thus, while the determination of the date of an OT 
writing from its religious doctrines is always a 
delicate procedure, yet, as far as a doctrinal de- 
velopment can be found in OT, the Bk. of Dn 
comes after all the other OT writings, and approxi- 
mates most closely to the Jewish literature of the 
Ist cent. B.C. 

5. The Homiletical Purpose of the Bk. of Dn is 
most agreeable to the Antiochian period. The 
narratives in chs. 1. 3. 6 are exhortations to keep 
the Jewish law and to remain faithful to the 
worship of J”. While such teaching might be 
appropriate at all times, it was esp. so then in its 
peculiar form. The question of eating meat was at 
that time a test of faith. Then pious Jews ‘chose 
to die that they might not be defiled with food, and 
that they might not profane the covenant’ (1 Mac 
16-), The lessons of the ‘ fiery furnace’ and the 
‘lions’ den,’ chs. 3and 6, never could have been more 
fitly presented than when ‘came there forth out 


* Delitzsch, art. ‘ Daniel,’ PRE (1878), Driver, LOT pp. 469-476 
(1891); Konig, Hinleit. § 80 (1893); Bevan, Com. pp. 26-42 
(1892); Behrmann, Komm. pp. i-x (1894). 

+ Additional evidence in language appears also in the proper 
names Nebuchadnezzar 11, Belteshazzar 17, and Abed-Nego 17, 
since their speiling and formation show a lack of acquaintance 
with the language and gods οἱ Babylon during the Exile (COT 
ji, 124ff-; Sayce, ΠΟΙ͂ p. 532). 


of Isr. transgressors of the law, and persuaded many, 
saying, Let us go and make a covenant with the 
nations that are round about us’ (1 Mac 14), and 
when Antiochus commanded the worship of foreign 
deities on pain of death (1 Mac 14°), The stories 
of the humbling of Nebuch. (ch. 4) and the fall of 
Belshazzar (ch. 5) would also be fraught with par- 
ticular consolation when Israel was oppressed by the 
heathen. The visions (chs. 7-12), whatever view is 
taken of their date, are universally acknowledged 
to have been primarily designed for consolation 
during the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

6. Lhe Hxternal History of the Bk. of Dn likewise 
favours its composition at the time of Antiochus. 
There is no evidence in any OT or Apocr. writing 
of its earlier cxistence. The testimony of Josephus, 
written near the close of the lst cent. A.D., that 
the book was shown to Alexander the Great (Ant. 
ΧΙ, vill. 5), prob. represents only a Jewish legena, and 
historically is of no decisive value. ‘The earliest 
possible reference is in the Sibylline Verses, iii. 
388 if. (about B.c. 140), where there may be an 
allusion to Antiochus Epiphanes and the ten horns 
(Dn 7% 24 Schiirer, BJP div. 11. volo 11: 5. 250. 
The next reference is 1 Mac 25 where Matthias is 
reported in his dying exhortation to have said 
‘that Iananiah, Azariah, and Mishael believed and 
were saved out of the flame. Daniel for his 
innocency was delivered from the mouth of lions.’ 
While this might simply indicate a knowledge of 
these stories, 16 is probable that the author of 
1 Mac (about B.c. 100), who evidently composed 
the speech of Matthias, was acquainted with our 
book. From this period on there are abundant 
evidences of its being well known. Its influence is 
very appreciable in NT, esp. in Rev, but it is only 
once directly mentioned (Mt 241),* 

The place of the Bk. of Dn among the Hagio- 
grapha favours also its late composition. If it had 
been written during the Exile, notwithstanding its 
apocalyptic character, it naturally would have 
been placed among the Prophets. 

The Conclusion, then, in favour of the Maccabean 
date, in view of this accumulation of concurrent 
facts, seems abundantly warranted. The exact 
date of composition is usually placed within the 
year B.C. 165. The ‘abomination of desolation,’ 
168, is clearly before the writer, and also the 
Maccabeean uprising in 167, but not the re-dedica- 
tion of the temple in Dec. 165, and the death of 
Antiochus in 168. 

The great difficulty, of course, in assigning the 
Bk. of Dn to the late date is the fact that chs. 
7-12 are represented as revelations of the future 
given to Daniel during the Exile. But this difficulty 
vanishes the moment one considers how prevailing 
in OT and among Jewish writers was the custom 
of representing present messages as given in the 
vast through ancient wortlies. Thus the law of 

eut. is given as though spoken by Moses in the 
land of Moab, and the legislation of P as though 
revealed to Moses in the wilderness, The Bk. of 
Eeeles. is written as the experience of Solomon. 
While in 2 Es, Bar, the Bk. of Enoch, and the 
Jewish Apocalypses generally, this method of com- 
Peele is abundantly illustrated, and was evi- 

ently a favourite one with the devont and pious 
of the centuries immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing Christ. 

Assigning the entire book to the Maccabsean 
period, destroys, it is true, the hist. reliability of chs. 
1-6. These chapters must be regarded as a species 


* This passage, like other similar NT ones, reflects the Jewish 
opinion of the 1st cent. a.p., but has no further weight in 
deciding the question of authorship. Christ or the writer of the 
Gospel naturally expressed himself according to this opinion, 
for we have no reason to believe that the Divine Spirit ever led 
either of them to instruct or correct their contemporaries on 
questions of literary and historical criticism. 
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of the later Jewish Haggada, or method of incul- 
eating moral and spiritual lessons by tales of the 
imagination. Here, again, we meet with striking 
parallels in the OT Bk. of Jonah and in the Apocr. 
stories of Tobit and Judith. A quasi defenee of chs. 
1-6 is frequently made on the ground that the 
writer used authentie written material of the Exile 
which he revised. This, of course, is possible, but 
it is a mere hypothesis, and it is more probable 
that his material was only traditions or tales.* 

The view which has been presented of the Bk. of 
Dn doubtless will appear to some to destroy its 
religious value and render it unworthy of a place 
within the sacred Canon. No one, however, under 
the modern view can read the book without being 
taught lessons of sublime faith, and having a 
firmer assurance of the ultimate triumph of the 
kingdom of God. The book has in the past been 
blessed as an instrument of the Holy Spirit for the 
strengthening of the Church, and, interpreted in the 
light of its real origin, this will continue and be 
enhanced. Great difficulties in receiving its lessons 
will be removed, and the Church will be spared 
endless profitless diseussion and exegesis necessi- 
tated by the old view.t 

ii. THE INTERPRETATION.—The Bk. of Dn con- 
tains three representations of the world’s history 
more or less closely related to each other, which, 
with their interpretations, may be outlined as 
follows :— 


Ch. 2 Ch. 7 Ch. 8 
A.Golden=The lion = Babylonian Empire. 

head 
Silver=tThe bear =The ram =Medo-Persian ,, 
breast 

Brazen=The leopard =Thehe-goat=Grecian τι 
belly and 

thighs 

Iron legs=The fourth 

and iron beast =Roman js 
and clay 

feet 


* An argument often rcpeated rests on the assertion that the 
whole colouring and character of the book are Oriental and esp. 
Babylonian, impossible to an age so unfainiliar with them as 
the Maccabzean, aid reference is made to the colossal image, 
the fiery furnace, the martyr-like boldness of the three con- 
fessors, the decree of Darius, the lions’ den, the dreams of 
Nebuch., and his demands of the Chaldzans, etc. (Fuller, art. 
‘Daniel,’ Smith, DB2). Such a view had the countenance and 
authority of Lenormant (La Divination, pp. 169-267). The 
truth is, however, that the Bk. of Dn contains no allusions to 
Bab, customs which might not have been known toa Jewish 
writer of the 2nd cent. B.c. (who even might have visited 
Babylon), or have been preserved in the tales from which he 
drew his material; while, on the other hand, there are the 
statements already given which seein to prove the author’s rcal 
lack of acquaintance with Babylon during the Exile. In addition 
to these may be mentioned the statement of Daniel’s appoint- 
ment as ‘chief governor over all the wise men of Babylon’ (248). 
This, owing to the exclusiveness of Bab. sacred caste, even 
Lenormant regarded as impossible, and hence held the words 
‘all the wise men’ to be an interpolation. Indeed, Lenormant’s 
or any similar theory of the composition of the book (ὦ. 6. an early 
work thoroughly revised in the Greek period) is worthless for 
a defence either of the truth of its narrative or of its genuineness, 
because the line of scparation between the early and late contents 
cannot be determined. The account of Nebuchadnezzar's in- 
sanity (ch. 4) has been thought to receive confirmation by a 
story given in a fragment of the historian Abydenus (preserved 
in Eusebius, Prep. Hvang. ix. 41). The story relates that 
Nebuch. on the roof of his palace was inspired by some god 
or other, and announced the future calamities of Babylon and 
then suddenly vanished. In this announcement there is a wish 
that the author of these calamities might be driven into the 
desert where the wild beasts seek their food, and wander among 
the mountains and rocks alone. The similarity between this 
and the biblical narrative is not very great, and yet enough 
perhaps to show that the same story originally was the basis 
of each (Bevan, p. 87 ff. ; Schrader, J P7', 1881, pp. 618-629). 

+ The following from Farrar is worthy of quotation in this 
connexion: ‘ Though I am compelled to regard the Bk. of Dn as 


a work which in its present form first saw the light in the days | 


of Antiochus Epiphanes, and though I believe that its six mag- 
nificent opening chapters were never meant to be regarded in 
any Other light than that of moral and religious Haggadoth, 
yet no words of mine can exaggerate the value which I attach 
to this part of our Canonical Scriptures. The book, as we shall 
see, has exercised a powerful influence over Christian conduct 
and Christian thought. Its right to a place in the Canon is 
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Ch. 2 Ch. 7 Ch. 8 

B.Golden=The lion = BabylonianEmpire 
head 
$ilver=The bear =The ram =Medo-Persian ,, 
breast 
Brazen=The leopard =Thehe-goat=Macedonian ,, 
belly and 
thighs 
Iron legs=The fourth 
and iron beast =Syrian ᾿ς 
and clay 
feet 

C.Golden=The lion = Babylonian Empire, 
head 
Silver=The bear = (The ram = Median Ἵν 
breast 
Brazen=The leopard = = Persian ; 
belly and 
thighs 
Iron legs=The fourth 
and iron beast = The he-goat= Grecian ἊΝ 
and clay 
feet 


The parallelism between the composite image (ch. 
2) and the four beasts (ch. 7) shows that they were 
designed to represent the same world-powers. In 
this interpreters are generally agreed. ‘The historie 
fact that after the fall of the bab. kingdom there 
was no distinct Median kingdom, but Media was 
united to Persia, naturally gave the interpretation 
of Medo-Persian to the silver breast and the bear, 
and such a united kingdom appeared in the two- 
horned ram of ch. 8. The brazen belly and thighs 
and the leopard then well symbolized the Grecian 
kingdom of Alexander and his successors, who ace. 
to ch. 8 were represented by the he-goat. While the 
legs of iron and feet of iron and clay and the fourth 
beast with the ten horns, in connexion with which 
appeared the final everlasting kingdom (2% 7*), 
would represent the Roman Empire in whose days 
the Christ appeared. Elsewhere, both in OT and 
NT, there were indications of great wars and dis- 
tress, and even an Antichrist to precede the final 
consummation of the kingdom of J”. Henee the 
interpretation A was most plausible, and became 
almost universal in the early Jewish and the 
Christian Church.* 

The prevailing modern interpretation is C (B has 
had few advocates). The reasons for the adoption 
of C are as follows: Whatever may have been the 
facts of history, the author does distinguish between 
the Median and Persian kinedoms. After the 
Babylonian he places the Median represented in the 
reign of Darius (5° 61 91), who has the position of 
an independent and absolute sovereign, and then 
follows the reign of Cyrus the Persian (678 101). A 
Medo-Persian kingdom could scarcely have been 
designated by the writer as inferior to Nebuchad- 
nezzar or the Babylonian (2°), while this would 
aptly describe the short-lived Median of his 
scheme. This kingdom seems also well represented 
in the bear (7°). The kingdom of brass which 
shall rule over all the earth (299), or the leopard to 
which dominion was given (7°), with its four wings 


undisputed and indisputable, and there is scarcely a single book 
of the OT which can be more richly profitable for teaching, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, that 
the nian of God may be complete, completely furnished to every 
good work. Such religious lessons . . are not in the slightest 
degree impaired by those results of archxological discovery and 
criticism which are almost universally accepted by the scholars 
of the Continent and many of our chief English critics. Finally 
unfavourable to authenticity, they are yet in no way derogatory 
to the preciousness of this OT Apocalypse’ (Bk. of Dan, p. 3 £.). 

* Indeed it is difficult to see how a different interpretation 
could have been given according to the prevailing exegesis which 
ignored the original historical situation and meaning of OT 
prophecies, and sought some fulfilinent agreeable to the actual 
history or expected future of the Church. Christ had applied 
to His second coming the words of Dn 713 (Mk 1338 1462), hence 
1115 parousia was regarded as preceded by the little horn of v.8, 
which thus became the Antichrist. Many coinmentators sought 
hist. kingdoms to represent the 10 horns, and since the Refor- 


| mation the papal power has very often been regarded as the 


Antichrist. The numbers three, four, and ten have also heen 
freq. interpreted symbolically (so Briggs, Mess. Proph. § 105), 
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representing rapid and successive conquests, and 
with its four heads (corresponding to the four kings 
of 11%), symbolizes particularly well the Persian 
kingdom which advanced so widely and rapidly 
under Cyrus and Cambyses, and whose dominion 
was so great under Darius 1. and his successors. 
It must also be noted that the two horns of 88, one 
of which comes up last, which are interpreted as 
the kings of Media and Persia (829), can as well 
represent two successive kingdoms, the power of 
one of which entered into the other, as one consoli- 
dated empire. ‘he fourth kingdom of the image, 
which shall be strong as iron and break in pieces 
and crush (2%), and the beast terrible and powerful 
with great iron teeth, that devoured and brake in 
pieces and stamped the residue with his feet (77), 
seem identical with the he-goat of furious power 
(8°-7) interpreted as Alexander (832), The feet, part 
of clay and part of iron (232), represent well the 
successors of Alexander, often ‘externally allied 
but inwardly disunited’ ; and the ten toes (2332) seem 
to be reproduced in the ten horns, which fitly 
represent the Seleucide (see footnote, p. 552). The 
mingling of the seed seems to refer to the futile 
endeavours of the Ptolemies and Seleucidz to form 
stable alliances by marriages (cf. 11°17"). But the 
clear description of Antiochus Epiphanes in the 
little horn (7° 39. 911) is decisive for the modern inter- 
pretation. The introduction of the Messianic 
kingdom immediately in connexion with or follow- 
ing events of the author’s own time, is fully in 
accord with other OT representations. Isaiah places 
the advent of the Messianic king in immediate con- 
nexion with a dcliverance from Assyr. oppression 
(Is 816-97 10388-1}718.) likewise Micah (5**); and 
Deutero-Isaiah blends in one picture the release 
and restoration from Bab. captivity, and the final 
consummation of the divine purposes for Israel. 
The same principle is illustrated in Christ’s eschato- 
logical discourse in Mt 24. 

Corresponding with the interpretations of the 
four beasts are those of ‘one ἦν unto ason of 
man’ (713), The prevailing Christian and Jewish 
interpretation has referred these words to the 
Messiah. In favour of this view is their application 
by Christ to Himself (Mt 9655, Mk 14°, Lik δον. ele 
Mk 1376, Lk 2127, Mt 16%, Lk 12” 188, Rev 14" e¢ 
al.), and the repeated designation of Christ in NT 
by the term ‘the Son of Man.’ The Bk. of Enoch 
applies the same expression to the Messiah (46! 
481-8 §62°-9 69°6-*9) * and this is the general exposition 
of our passage by the Jewish Rabbins, also in the 
Talm. (Sanh. p. 98, col. 1). A growing modern 
view, however, finds in 7 a symbolization of the 
kingdom of Israel, and this probably was the in- 
tention of the writer. The expression ‘son of man’ 
(Aram. δ 12= Heb. o07y7]3) ace. to a common Heb. 
idiom is synonymous for man or one of mankind 
(cf. Ps 84, Ezk 2! 314-10 17 ¢¢ q@/.), and stands here 
evidently for one in human form representing Israel, 
in contrast with the beasts symbolizing the heathen 
powers. A striking parallel occurs in Ps 80, where 
in v.!” ‘son of man’ symbolizes Israel, and ‘the 
boar’ v.% the heathen. The interpretation in v.” 
seems also decisive for this view. ‘The kingdom is 
given to ‘the people of the saints of the Most High ; 
his (the people’s) kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, 
and all dominions shall serve and obey him (the 
people).’? Again, no other possible similar Messi- 
anic allusion appears elsewhere in Daniel. The 
‘coming with the clouds of the heaven’ is in 
evident contrast to the heathen kingdoms ‘rising 
out of the sea’ (73). The latter appearance is fig., 
indicating earthly origin ; the former indicates then, 
by parallelism, a source in the special power of 

* The references given from the Bk. of Enoch are by some 


regarded as belonging to a Christian addition to the original 
Jewish work (see art. ENocH, Book OF). 


God, just as the stone cut out of the mountain 
without hands (939. 45) stands in contrast to the 
image, an evidently human or earthly product. 
That later writers, esp. those of the N'l’, should find 
in this passage a direct allusion to the Messiah, is 
in exact accord with their interpretation of other 
OT figures which primarily denote mankind or 
Israel (cf. Ps 8** and He 95:59, Hos 11} and Mt 2%, 
Gn 127 and Gal 3" δέ al.). 

ili, THE ‘TIMES’ OF DANIEL (72 814 924-27 1911. 22) 
are difficult of interpretation. They are mainly 
an endeavour under the Antiochian persecution to 
answer the anxious thought and piercing ery, 
‘Lord, how long? When wilt Thou restore the 
kingdom to Israel? When will the Messianic 
hope be realized?’ They express the thought that 
the time of the fulfilment of the divine promise is 
very near at hand. The glorious assurances of Is 
40-66 had never been realized. The Jews, in their 
pitiful poverty and national smallness, and above 
all in this hour of persecution, seemed still in their 
captivity, still within the period of the seventy 
years mentioned by Jeremiah (Jer 2010), and an 
explanation of their duration and the announce- 
ment of their end is the evident endeavour of our 
author in 974-7, 

Of the weeks subdivided into 7 + 62 + 1 (935-21), asin 
the case of the image (ch. 2), and the four beasts 
(ch. 7), there are two main interpretations differing 
generally according to the view taken of the Bk. of 
Dn as a whole, or esp. according to the historical 
and prophetic references in (a) ‘the anointed one, 
the prince’ (7), (6) ‘the anointed one eut off’ 
(764), (6) the destruction (350), (α) the maker of the 
covenant (318), (6) the desolation (77>), The pre- 
vailing view in the past in the Christian Church 
has seen in (a) (6) and (d) the Messiah, and in (e) 
and (6) the destruction of Jerus. by Titus, 70 A.D. 
The view received at present, agreeably to the 
Maccabeean date of Dn, refers (a) to Cyrus (ef. Is 
451), (Ὁ) to Onias II. (2 Mae 482, (α) to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, (6) and (6) to the havoc and desolation 
wrought by Antiochus at Jerusalem. In the case of 
both interpretations a week has usually been held 
to represent seven years, but a difheulty has always 
been experienced in fixing the termini, and the 
various solutions proposed for adjusting the 49+ 
434+ 7 years have been almost endless. The more 
prevailing one, in the old view, places the advent 
of Christ at the end of 69 weeks (v.% AV and 
RVm), and refers the commandment to the decree 
of the 7th year of Artaxerxes, B.C. 457 or 458 (cf. 
Ezr 76.325), and then 483 yrs. later is A.D. 25 or 26, 
the date usually assigned for Christ’s baptism, 
which, from His anointing with the Holy Spirit, 
might represent His proper Messianic advent 
(Pusey, Lect. JV.). This view and all other 
similar ones presented by those holding the genu- 
ineness of the Bk. of Dn contain their own refu- 
tation, for the fermint a quo must be later than 
the period of the prophet, who would have died 
many years at the latest before the commencement 
of the 490 years or the 70 weeks B.C., and such a 
date could not have been taken as the basis of his 
reckoning, unless the history of Israel after his 
death had been revealed to him in detail. 

Under the other view the natural interpretation 
would be as follows: To the decree of Cyrus seven 
weeks (v.”), 2.6. 586-49=537. From this decree 
the city stands rebuilt during 62 weeks of 434 
years, but after this period (v.*) the anointed 
priest Onias 11. shall be cut off in B.C. 171 (4.e. 537 -- 
434=103. This should be 171; see below). During 
the next seven years, the last week (v.*), occur 
the havoe and ruin wrought by Antiochus. The 
sacrifice ceased, and the heathen altar was set up 
in the sanctuary. The latter event was in Dec. 
168 (1 Mac 154); but the former, with the terrible 
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ruin and slaughter (1 Mac 1-4), occurred probably 
ΒΟΠῚΘ monthsearlier. The temple was re-dedicated 
in Dec. 165 (1 Mae 4°). These three years and 
some months represent the half week of the ceasing 
of the oblation, mentioned in the time, times, and 
half a time (735), in the 2300 evenings and mornings 
(814), ὁ.6. 1150 days, and in the 1290 days (1211) and 
the 1335 days (1912), The representations, of course, 
are not exact, 7.¢. the number of days exceed in 
each instance 34 years, or half a week. Did we 
know all the circunistances of the times, we might 
see a clear solution, or possibly the author designed 
an enigmatic surplus or remainder to be inter- 
preted only through the future course of events, even 
as he had endeavoured to interpret the 70 weeks. 

In the above interpretation the actual period 
between the decree of Cyrus and the death of 
Onias is shorter than the 62 weeks, 2.e. 366 years 
instead of 434. This probably has arisen from the 
defective chronology of the writer. He placed the 
reign of Cyrus too early * (Bevan, Cornill, Schiirer). 
Owing to the great difficulty of finding any con- 
sistent explanation of the ‘times’ of Dn, many 
writers have regarded the numbers as entirely 
symbolical. 

iv. VERSIONS.—The LXX text of Dn has been 
preserved only in one MS, Codex Chisianus, which 
cannot be older than the 9th cent., and is perhaps 
much later (Bevan). In place of the LXX the 
Greek VS of Theodotion was used (even by [renzeus, 
+ 202). There is no Targ. on Daniel. The follow- 
ing diagram (from Behrmann, p. xxx) shows ten- 
tatively the relation of the VSS to the original 
text and to each other :— 

Original Text (164 B.c.). 


Text with glosses. 


| - 
LXX. (c. 100 Β.6.}. 


Heb. Archetype 
(¢. 135 a 


|; 
| Theodotion 
(ὁ. 150 “A.D.). | 


Peshitta. | Tetraplar Text (c. 220 a.p.). 


i 


Jerome, | 


Massoretic Text Syr. Trans. 
(700-800 A.D.). Paul v. Tella 
(617 A.D.). 


Codex Chisianus 
(llth cent.). 

v. ADDITIONS.—Thereare three A pocr. additions 
to Dn: (1) The Song of the Threc Children, pre- 
ceded by the Prayer of Azarias, in LXX and Vulg. 
at 37+ ; (2) The Story of Susanna, in Vulg. ch. 13, 
in LAX a separate book (?); (8) The Story of Bel 
and the Dragon, in Vulg. ch. 14, in LXX a separ- 
ate book (?). (See sep. artt.) 


LITERATURE. — The literature on Daniel is exceedingly 
voluminous. ‘On no other book’ (says C. H. H. Wright) ‘ has 
80 much worthless matter been written in the shape of exegesis.’ 
The most important Commentaries are those of Bertholdt, 
1806-8; Von Lengerke, 1835; HAvernick, 1832; Hitzig (gf. 


* Josephus fell into a similar error, also the Jewish Hellenist, 
Demetrius (Schiirer, HJP u. vol. iii. p. 53 f.). 


Hndb.), 1850; Stuart, 1850; Ewald (Proph. ἃ. AB), 1867, Eng. 
tr., 1881; Keil, 1869, Eng. tr., 1872; Zockler (Lange’s Bibel- 
werk), 1870, Eng. tr. and add. by Strong, 1875; Fuller (Speaker's 
Com.), 1876 ; Meinhold (Κα. Kom.), 1889; Bevan, 1892; Behr- 
mann (Hand-Kom.), 1894; Farrar (4xpositor’s Bible), 1895. 

Special Treatises and Articles. — Hengstenberg, Beitrdge, 
1831, Eng. tr., 1848; Tregelles, Defence of Authenticity, 1852; 
Auberlen, Der Prophet Daniel und Ojfenbarung Johannes, 
1854-57, Eng. tr., 1857; Pusey, Dan. the Prophet, 1864, 3rd 
ed. 1869; Fuller, Hssay on the Authenticity of Daniel, 1864; 
Lenormant, La Divination chez les Chald. (pp. 169-236), 1875 ; 
Cornill, ‘ Die Siebzig Jahrwochen Daniels,’ in Theol. Stud. u. 
Skizzen, 1889; Schrader, ‘Die Sage vom Wahnsinn Nebuch.’ 
J PT,1881; Kamphausen, ‘ Das Buch Daniel,’ in New. Geschichts- 
Jorschung, 1893; Margoliouth in Hzpos. Apr. 1890; Fuller in 
Expos. 3rd series, vols. i. and ii.; Sayce, HCM (pp. 495-537), 1898 ; 
Terry, Proph. of Dan. Expounded, 1893; ©. Bruston, Etudes 
sur Dan. et l’Apoc. 1896, 

In add. to these works, the student will find valuable material 
on Dn in Kamphausen’s Daniel in Haupt’s ΟἽ", in the ΟἽ' Intro- 
ductions of Cornill, Driver, Konig, Strack, et al., and the O7 
Theologves of Dillmann, Schultz, Sinend, e¢ al., and the Messianic 
or OT Prophecies of Briggs, Delitzsch, Hofmann (Weissagung 
u. Hrftillung), Orelli, Riehm, et al., and in the Histories of Isracl 
or the Jews of Ewald, Gritz, Kohler, Kittel, Stade, Schtrer, 
etal. See also art. APOCRYPHA. E. L. CURTIS. 


DAN-JAAN.—Joab and his officers in taking the 
census came ‘to Dan-jaan and round about to 
Zidon ’ (j17"y-Sx 32,30] 70. 139), 2S 248. No such place 
is mentioned anywhere else in OT, and it is 
generally assumed that the text is corrupt. It 
has indeed been proposed to locate Dan-jaan at a 
ruin N. of Achzib which is said to bear the name 
Khan Dédnitin; but this identification, although 
accepted by Conder, has not made headway. The 
reference 1s more probably to the city of Dan 
which appears so frequently as the northern limit 
of the kingdom. Three leading emendations of 
the text have been proposed. (1) Wellhausen 
(Sam. ad loc.) instead of the MT 2°35) jy: would read 
1330 ym (‘They came to Dan) and from Dan they 
went about.’ This is accepted by Driver (Sam. ad 
loc., cf. Deut. p. 421), Budde (in Haupt’s ΟἽ), 
Kittel (in Kautzsch’s 4. 7). (2) Klostermann would 
read 325 jy}... ‘and to Ijon and they went 
about.’ Ijon and Dan are associated in 1 K 15% 
(cf. 2 K 1639). (3) Gesenius would change jy: into 
an... ‘to Dan in the wood’ (cf. Vulg. selvestria). 
After εἰς Δάν LXX reads, B Εἰδὰν καὶ Ovdav, A 
᾿Ιαρὰν καὶ Ἰουδάν. This does not help us much, but 
Wellh. points out that it indicates at least that 
the translators found j7 twice in their text and had 
a verb in place of 3°30), J. A. SELBIE. 


DANNAH (37), Jos 15%—A town of Judah 
mentioned next to Debir and Socoh. It was clearly 
in the mountains §8.W. of Hebron, probably the 
present Idhnah. ‘This place is noticed in the 4th 
cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s.v. Jedna) as six Roman 
miles from Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin). It is now 
a small village on the W. slopes. See SHW/P, vol. 
111. sheet xxi. LXX has Ῥεννά, C. R. CONDER. 


DAPHNE (Δάφνη).---Α place mentioned in 2 Mac 
438 to which Onias withdrew for refuge, but from 
which he was decoyed by Andronicus and treacher- 
ously slain. Its site, which has been identified 
with the mod. Beit cl-Ma, or House of Waters, is 
Sreaien by Strabo and the Jerus. Itinerary at a 

istance of 40 stadia, or about 5 miles, from 
Antioch. This grove, which owed its establish- 
ment to Seleucus Nikator, was famous for its 
fountains, its temple in honour of Apollo and 
Diana, its oracle, and its right of asylum. (See 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ¢. xxiii.) 

1. M. ΒΟΥ. 

DARA, νηΠῚ] Ch 2%, Adpa ΑΒ; but codd. Heb., 
Luc. Aapadé, Pesh., Targ. presuppose y777 DARDA 
(which sce). 


DARDA (y277, Aapadd B, Aapad A, Aapdaé Luc.)— 
Mentioned with Ethan the Ezralite, Heman, and 
Calcol as a son of Mahol, and a proverbial type of 
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wisdom, but yet surpassed by Solomon (1 K 45)). 
In 1 Ch 2° apparently the same four (Dara is prob- 
ably an error for Darda. See DARA) are men- 
tioned with Zunri as sons of Zerali, the son of 
Judah by Tamar (Gn 38%). So Targ. in 1 Καὶ 451: 
interprets ‘the Ezrahite’ as ΠῚ 3 ‘the son of 
Zerah.’ This statement of Ch need not eonflict 
with that of KX, ‘sons of Mahol,’ since Zerah, as is 
suggested by the title ‘the Ezrahite,’ may have 
been the remoter ancestor, Mahol the immediate 
father. See MAHOL. C. F. BURNEY. 


DARIC.—See MONEY. 


DARIUS (vit7, Δαρεῖος). ----(, Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes (Vistashpa), written Ddérayavaush in 
Old Persian, was the true founder of the Persian 
empire. The usurpation of the crown by the 
Magian Gaumata, who pretended to be Smerdis 
the brother of Cambyses, had thoroughly shaken 
the empire of Cyrus, and the murder of the usurper 
by Darius and six others (B.C. 521) caused it to 
break up. The nations of which it was composed 
revolted under different pretenders, and δα to 
be reconquered and reorganized by Darius. The 
history of all this is given in the trilingual] inscrip- 
tion he caused to be engraved on the rock of 
Behistun (Bagistana). First Susiana rebelled 
under Atrina, then Babylon under Nidinta-Bel, 
who pretended to be Nebuchadrezzar, son of Nabo- 
nidus. Contract-tablets show that the latter pre- 
tender reigned from October B.c. 521 to August 
B.C. 520, when Babylon was taken and Nidinta-Bel 
himself put to death. Next came the revolts of 
Martiya in Susiana; of Phraortes in Media, who 
called himself Khshathrita, descendant of Uvakh- 
shatara; of the Armenians; of Chitrantalkhma in 
Sagartia, who said he was a deseendant of Uvakh- 
shatara; of Phraortes in Parthia and Hyrcania, 
where Hystaspes was satrap; of Frida in Margiana,; 
of a second false Smerdis in Persia itself; and of 
the Armenian Arakha, son of Khaldita, in Babylon, 
who professed to be Nebuchadrezzar, the son of 
Nabonidus. But the revolts were all suppressed 
and the leaders impaled, though many months of 
bard fighting were needed for the work. D. ascribes 
all his successes to the help of Ahuramazda 
(Ormazd), the supreme god of the Zoroastrian faith. 
He now set about the organization of the one 
which he placed under a bureaueraey eentralized 
in himself. The provinces were governed by satraps 
appointed by the king, and each provinee was 
required to furnish the royal treasury with a fixed 
amount of annual tribute. Justice was adminis- 
tered by royal judges who went on cireuit. 
The second revolt of Babylon probably took 
lace in B.C. 514, as no Bab. eontraet-tablets have 
een found dated in the seventh year of Darius, and 
after its suppression a part of the walls of the eity 
were pulled down. Soon afterwards Darius over- 
eame [skunka the Sakian or Scyth, and hencefor- 
ward the Sakians formed part of the Persian army. 
Vheexpeditionagainst the Scythsof Europe wasstil 
later. Darius crossed the Danube near Ismail by a 
bridge constructed by the Ionians, who had already 
erformed the same service in the case of the 
3osphorus, and, leaving it in charge of the Ionian 
‘tyrants,’ he marched eastward tothe Don. Hight 
fortresses were built on the banks of the Oarus 
(probably the Volga), and Darius then returned 
through a desert eountry to the Danube, harassed 
by the Scyths. Histizus of Miletus saved his 
army by dissuading the Greeks from destroying 
the δος Histizus was afterwards the indirect 
cause of the Ionian revolt, which led to the burning 
of Sardis by the Athenians, and the determination 
of Darius to punish Athens and annex Greece. 
Thrace and Macedonia had already submitted. 


Mardonius, the son of Gobryas, was sent against 
Attica; but his ships were wrecked off Mount 
Athos, and he was compelled to return. Another 
army was despatched accordingly the following 
year. Eretria was pillaged; but the Persian host 
was utterly defeated by the Athenians at Marathon 
(B.c. 491), and eompelled to retreat. Darius now 
fitted out another expedition on a larger scale, but 
just as it was ready to start Egypt revolted. 

D. had already explored the Indian Ocean. 
Skylax of Karyandria sailed down the Indus, and, 
after a voyage of thirty months, reaehed Suez. 
One of the results of the expedition was the sub- 
jugation of the Indians. 

The Egyptian revolt was followed by the death 
of the king, B.c. 486. He had married the daughter 
of Gobryas in early life, and Artobarzanes, his eldest 
son by Hee was not allowed to succeed him, as he 
had been born wlnle Darius was still a private 
citizen. After his accession le married Atossa, 
the daughter of Cyrus and wife of Cambyses and 
of the pseudo-Smerdis, as well as Parmys the 
daughter of Smerdis, and Phadyma the daughter 
of Otanes. Xerxes, his son by Atossa, was his 
successor to the crown. 

It was in the reign of Darius that the second 
temple of Jerusalem was finished. The work had 
languished till the second year of his reign, when 
Haggai and Zeehariah excited Zerubbabel, ‘the 
governor of Judah,’ and the high priest Joshua to 
undertake it afresh (Ezr 515). This made Tattenai, 
the Persian governor of Syria, inquire by what 
authority they acted (v.*"). On being told that it 
was a decree of Cyrus, he wrote to Darius, who had 
search made for the decree, which was found in the 
ate of Ecbatana. Darius eaused it to be pub- 
ished, and added that money for the building should 
be given out of the revenue ot the province, as well 
as cattle and other things for the temple serviees, 
‘that they may offer sacrifiee . .. and pray for 
the life of the king and of his sons.’ Accordingly, 
the temple was eompleted on the 3rd of Adar, in 
the sixth year of Darius (61:16). 

According to Josephus (Anfé. XI. i. 3), whose narra- 
tive rests on chs. 2 and 3 of 1 Es, the goodwill of 
Darius towards the Jews went baek to the time when 
he was a private individual, and had vowed that if 
lie became king he would restore the sacred vessels 
to the temple of Jerusalem. He and Zerubbabel 
were old friends, and, after the return of the Jewish 
pace from Jerusalem, Darius made him one of 
115 bodyguard. In this capacity Zerubbabel was 
called on to amuse the king one night when he 
was sleepless, in the first year of his reign, by 
determining the relative strength of ‘ wine, kings, 
women, and truth.’ His explanation that truth 
was the strongest pleased Darius, who promised 
to grant whatever he asked. He therefore re- 
minded the king of his promise to build Jerusalem 
and its temple, and Darius thereupon did all he 
eould to further the work, giving fifty talents 
towards it, and relieving the Jews of all taxation. 

2. DARIUS the Persian (Neh 12%). Whieh king 
of Persia is meant is uncertain. Some eommen- 
tators have supposed it to be Darius 11, (Nothus) 
B.C. 423-404, but it was more probably Darius 
11. (Codomannus), the last king of Persia, and 
the contemporary of the high priest Jaddua, 
who is mentioned in the same verse. Darius 
11. reigned from B.C. 336 to 330, when he was 
overthrown by Alexander of Macedon in the 
deeisive battle of Arbeia, and the Persian empire 
destroyed. 

8. DARIUS in 1 Mac 12? AV is a false reading 
for the Laced#monian Areus. See ARIUS. 

4%, DARIUS the Mede.—See next article. 

LITERATURE.—Spiegel, Die altpersischen Keilinschrifien (1881). 

A. H. SAYCE. 
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DARIUS THE MEDE (θὲ wisa Dn 11}, Aram. 
ap ‘1 (Kethibh), aya “ἰ (Keré) 6 [Eng. 5*4]), the 
son of Ahasuerus (= Xerxes), ‘of the seed of the 
Medes’ (94), is said (54) to have sueceeded to the 
Bab. kingdom after Belshazzar’s violent death, and 
to have been 62 years old when he ‘received the 
kingdom.’ His first year only is mentioned (55) 
9..11}}: 

Who this D. was, is difficult to aseertain with 
certainty. Besides other proposals, D. the Mede 
has been identified with (1) Cyaxares IL, the son 
and successor of Astyages (Jos. ἀπέ. X. xi. 4), but 
no proof is given to support this theory; (2) Darius 
Hystaspis; (3) Astyages himself; but all these 
identifications seem quite untenable. It is true 
that D. Hystaspis eonquered Babylon, but that 
was some thirty years later. Desides this, he was a 
Persian, not a Mede; and he was about thirty-six 
years old, not sixty-two, when he began to reign. 

The passage in Du 5*! where he is described as 
having received the kingdom (RY) leads one to 
ask whether, in spite of the title of king which is 
given to him (66: 1 etc.), he may not have been 
really governor only. In the Gr. historians and 
in the Bab. Chronicle the name of D. the Mede 
does not occur, he who preceded Cyrus to Babylon, 
on the occasion of the siege and eapture of that 
city, being Gobryas, who may thus be regarded as 
having ‘received the kingdom for him.’* Gobryas, 
like Darius the Mede (6'), appointed governors in 
Babylon, and seems also to have been in the 
attack which resulted in Belshazzar’s death (Bad. 
Chronicle, Rev. col. i. 1. 22). It will thus be seen 
that Cyrus gave great power to Gobryas, who was, 
in fact, his viceroy.t Apparently, therefore, the 
later Jewish writers looked upon Gobryas as hav- 
ing as much authority as Belshazzar, whom they 
regarded likewise as king, though he does not 
appear ever to have reigned. ‘The eonfusion of 
the names of D. the Mede and Gobryas of Gutium 
(he being governor of that place, which is regarded 
as having included a part of Media), may have 
been due to the scribes, who, being more familiar 
with the Gr. form of the name of D. (the end of 
which, when carelessly pronounced, bears a certain 
resemblance to that of Gobryas in that language) 
than with the Heb. form Varyawesh, wrote one 
name for the other; and there is also the possi- 
bility that one of Gobryas’ names was Darius,t 
which would account for the mistake. Under 
these circumstances we must aceept, until further 
proof, the explanation, that D. the Mede was no 
other than Gobryas of Gutium, who, being practi- 
cally viceroy, may have been regarded as king 
during the absence of Cyrus from Babylon, and 
who, under the name of D. the Mede, by which he 
was known to the Hebrews later on, conquered 
and entered Babylon on the 16th Tammuz, called 
Danicl to the very high dignity of ‘one of the 
three presidents who were placed over the hundred 
and twenty satraps,’ and issued a decree, after 
Daniel’s miraculous deliverance, enjoining ‘ rever- 
ence for the God of Daniel’ throughout 1115 
dominions. Josephus gets rid of all difficulties 
sateen by the title of ‘king’ which is given to 

. the Mede in Daniel, by explaining that he took 
Daniel the prophet with him into Media, and that 
it was there that he appointed him one of the 
three presidents whom he set over his ‘three 
hundred and sixty’ provinces. According to this 


*He brought the army of Cyrus to Babylon on the 16th 
Tammuz, Cyrus arriving nearly four months later, on the 3rd 
Marcheshvan, 


t It is noteworthy that Xenophon (Cyrop. N. 6) says that | b 


Gobryas was ‘a man in years.’ 

t Jos. (Ant. x. xi. 4, says that Darius (the Mede), whom he 
represents as the kinsman of Cyrus, ‘had another name among 
the Greeks.’ Apparently, the name of Gobryas was present to 
his mind when he wrote this. 


| 59°, Ee 24) Jer 2°) ete.). 
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ἘΠ therefore, D. the Mede was in faet 
never ruler of Babylonia.* I. A. PINCHES. 


DARKNESS (Heb. qin and 55k [and their cog- 
nates], n'y, Saw, Gr. σκότος, σκοτία, ζόφος). Besides 
its literal meaning, darkness is frequently used in 
Scrip. metaphorically. Since God is light, because 
the perfect embodiment of rational and moral 
truth, and since the knowledge of Him is mau’s 
light, darkness is the natural antithesis of these 
ideas. Hencein OT it isemblematic of nothingness 
(Job 3* 5.6) more freq. it is equivalent to death (Job 
1021. 22 1525 1722-13, 1 § 2° Ke 11° ete.), and to the un- 
known or undiscovered (Job 127? 283, Is 45° ete.). 
So, too, it is the emblem of mysterious afiliction, 
and of the ignorance and frailty of human life 
(275 20; 100 19° 25%) Pselse 107° Vis 92 νη} 
497. 10 ete.); of moral depravity (Is 5” 602, Pr 2'%), 
and of confusion and destruction visited on the 
micked (Jobo 15° 202", Ps 327) Pr 415 907) ΙΒ 8. 
It is also the syinbol of 
that which causes terror aud distress (Gn 1513, 
Is 5° 475, La 32, Ezk 32° ete.). Sinec, moreover, 
God is incomprehensible, His ways mysterious, 
and His judgments severe, darkness is sometimes 
associated with His operations in providence (I’s 
189. 1), in punishing (Am δ᾽8, Zeph 116), and in His 
self-manifestations generally (Ps O77, 101 6} 
2 Ch θ6}), even as the guiding “7118 Υ was hight to 
Israel but darkness to the Egyptians (Ex 14”), 
and Sinai was covered with dark clouds when 
J” descended on it (Ex 9021, Dt 4" 523. Heb 1235), 
In NT darkness is prevailingly the emblem of 
sin as a state of spiritual ignorance and moral 
depravity (Nit 4°67 0k 1? 1122") Jn 15. 3 5 
12% 46, Ac 2618 Ro 2!? 134, 1 Co 4°, 2 Co 6%, Eph 
5% 1 G12, Col 18, 1 Th 5* 5, 1 P 29, 1 Jn 1% 6 98:9. iy, 
but also of the desolation of divine punishment 
(Mt 812 2218 9530 9 Ῥ 214.17, Jude ὅδ: 18). 

Two instances of special darkness, recorded in the 
Bible, call for notice. (1) The ninth of the plagues 
sent by God upon the Egyptians was a plague of 
darkness (x 102-23), Many commentators explain 
this as due to a storm of fine dust and sand driven 
from the desert by the 8. wind, the f/amsin, noted 
for such effects in the spring. The LXX seems to 
have taken such a view, describing it as ‘darkness, 
thick cloud (γνόφος), storm (θύελλα), Some have 
regarded it as wholly miraculous; but the other 
plagues seem due to God’s use of natural agencies. 
(2) The darkness at the crucifixion from the sixth 
to the ninth hour (lt 2/7) Mk lo, τ 
This the evangelists seem plainly to represent as 
supernatural. The true text of Lk 23 (τοῦ ἡλίου 
ἐκλείποντος or ἐκλιπόντος, ‘the sun failing’ or ‘ hav- 
ing failed’; KV ‘the sun’s light failing’) has 
indeed been thought to deseribe it as an eclipse. 
This reading and interpretation were noted by 
Origen, from whose remarks it appears that 
objectors to Christianity had so explained it. 
Origen rejected the reading, attributing it either 
to a scribe’s wish to provide an explanation or to 
an enemy’s wish to pervert the evangelical account 
(see WH, Notes on selected readings). Origen also 
rejected the view itself that an eclipse, natural or 
miraculous (for so some explained it), was intended 
by Luke, though his language clsewhere scems to 
imply the true text. The charge that it was a 
natural eclipse is put into the mouth of the Jews 
in the Acts of Pilate, contained in the pscudo- 


* Driver, who in LOT) pp, 469, 479n. maintained a cautious 
reserve, admitting the possibility that D. the Mede might prove 
to he a historical character, agrees in his later editions with 
Sayce, that the existence of such a ruler is completely excluded 
y the monuments (cf. Sayce, ΠΟ 528ff.). The latter, as 
well as P. Haupt (note on Dn 6l in Haupt’s O7)), and a host of 
modern scholars, argue that ‘D. the Mede’ is due to confusion 
with D. Hystaspis, who conquered Babylon (B.c. 520). On the 
theory of the Maccahwan date of Daniel, such a confusion is beld 
to be quite explicahle. 
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Gospel of Nicodemus. Eusebius (Chronicon) and 
later Fathers appealed also to the statement of 
Phlegon of Tralles (of the 2nd cent.) that in the 
202nd Olympiad (July A.D. 29 to 33) there was 
the greatest eclipse of the sun ever known, that it 
became night at the sixth hour of the day, so that 
stars appeared, and that there was a great earth- 
quake in Bithynia. These writers differ as to the 
year of the Olympiad, but Wurm and Ideler place 
it on Nov. 24, A.D. 29 (Wieseler, Synopsis of Four 
Gospels, p. 354; see, on the other hand, Whiston, 
Testumony of Phlegon Vindicated, Lond. 1732). 
The insuperable objections to its identification with 
the darkness at the crucifixion are, even apart from 
the above date, that at passover the moon was full, 
and the darkness lasted three hours. Seyflarth’s 
vicw (Chron. Sacr. pp. 58, 59), that the Jewish 
calendar was so deflected that the passover actually 
fell at a new moon, has found no advocates, and 
is wholly improbable, since the Jewish calendar 
depended on observations of the moon. There is, 
however, no need to interpret Luke of an eclipse in 
the astronomical sense (WH, Notes on selected 
readings). It is simply a statement that the sun’s 
light failed. See also LIGHT, PLAGUES. 
G. T. PURVES. 

DARKON (jip71).—‘ Children of D.’ were among 
those who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2°, 
Neh 75%). ΤΡ. is called in 1 Es 5 Lozon. See 
GENEALOGY. 


DARK SAYING.—This is the tr® of Heb. arn 
hidhah, in Ps 494 782, Pr 18. Elsewhere hidhdh is 
tr? ‘dark speech’ Nu 128; ‘dark sentence’ Dn 873; 
‘hard question’ 1 K 101], 2 Ch 91; ‘riddle’ Jg 
1412. 13. 14. 15. 16. 17. 1819 Ezk 172; and ‘proverb’ 
Hab 2°, See RippiEe. In Wis 88 we find ‘dark 
sayings,’ and in first Prologue to Sir ‘d. sentences’ 
(αἰνίγματα. This Gr. word is the LXX tr. of 
hidhdh in Nu 128, 1 K 10!, 2 Ch 91, Pr 18; it is 
found in NT only 1 Co 13 ἐν αἰνίγματι, ‘darkly,’ 
marg. ‘in ariddle’). In Jn 16-29 Amer. RV has 
‘dark saying’ for AV and RV ‘proverb’ (παροιμία). 
Cf. Coverdale, Letter to Cromwell of Dec. 18, 1538, 
‘Pitie it were that the darck places of the text 
(upon the which I have alwaye set a hande) shulde 
50 passe undeclared.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DARLING.—This is the tr" of Heb. 19 ydhidh, in 
Ps 22” ‘Deliver... my ἃ. from the power of the 
dog,’ and 35!” ‘rescue... my d. from the lions’ 
(marg. ‘my only one’). ‘My darlings’ is also 
found in Bar 4% AVm (AV and RV ‘my delicate 
ones,’ Gr. οἱ rpudepol μου). Cf. Ro 17 Wyclif, ‘to 
alle that ben at rome, derlyngis of god and clepid 
holy’; and Latimer (Works, ii. 438), ‘Christ 
Jesus, the dear darling and only begotten and 
beloved son of God.’ The word, now too familiar 
for such usage, is formed from dear with suffix 
-ing, Which became -ding through its freq. addition 
to words ending in Z; so nestling, seedling, ete. 
The Heb. yohidh is used for an only son, but in 
Ps 22° 35” it is poetically transferred to the 
reads own hfe ‘as the one unique and price- 
ess possession whieh can never be replaced ’—Ozf. 
Heb. Lex. For the Eng. use compare Shaks. Othello, 
Ill. iv. 7O— 

‘Make it a darling like your precious eye.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

DART.—Joab is said to have thrust three ‘darts’ 
(Οὐ: shébhdtim, LXX βέλη) into the heart of 
Absalom (2 ὃ 181. Shébhet is, however, rather 
a shepherd’s rod, which might be used as a club if 
one end were heavy and studded with nails (cf. 
Cheyne on Ps 23%), or as a rough spear if one end 
were pointed. Hezekiah (2 Ch 325) inade darts, 
nby shelah, in abundance for the defence of Jeru- 
salem. 


In Job 41% AV and RV give ‘dart’ for yop 
massa’, a ἅπαξ λεγόμενον of uncertain meaning. 

In 1 Mac 6° two kinds of darts are referred to 
as employed at a siege, and cast by engines—(a) 
ordinary bolts or large arrows; (Ὁ) darts wrapped 
in some burning material. Ancient defences, being 
built largely of wood, were easily set on fire. 

In Eph 6% the suggestions of the evil one are 
called βέλη πεπυρωμένα, with an obvious allusion to 
the practice mentioned above. St. Paul opposes 
Faith to the suggestions, as the soldier would 
oppose the great shield (@upeds) to the darts. 


W. E. BARNES. 
DATHAN.—See KORAH. 


DATHEMA (Ad@eua), 1 Mac 5°.—A fortress in 
Bashan. It may perhaps be the modern Ddmeh 
on the 8. border of the Lejjah district, N. of Ash- 
teroth-karnaim. The Peshitta reads Lametha 
(Ramoth-gilead ὃ. See G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 
588 f. C. R. CONDER. 


DAUB.—To daub, from Lat. dcalbare (de down, 
albus white), is properly to rub down a wall with 
whitewash. But in English the word has always 
been used for washing or plastering with any avail- 
able substance. It is now used, even in its 
literal sense, contemptuously. It has always been 
used to describe bad writing, as J/larprel. Ep. 
(1589), ‘When men have a gift in writing, howe 
easie it is for them to daube paper’; or painting, 
as Foote (1752), Works, i. 9, ‘How high did your 
genius soar? ΤῸ the daubing diabolical angels for 
ale-houses’; or besmearing of any kind, but esp. 
with flattery, as South (1716), ‘Let every one 
therefore attend the sentence of his conscience; 
for, he may be sure, it will not daub, nor flatter’ ; 
or to hide deformity. In AV daub occurs once 
hterally, Ex 23 ‘she took for him an ark of bul- 
rushes, and daubed it with slime and with pitch’ 
("99nm1, from 77h, mortar, clay). Elsewhere only 
in Ezk (131% 12. 14.15dis 9998) fig. of whitewashing 
Jerus. to hide its corruption, Heb. (m»], which 
is also found in Lv 14% 4-4 (EV ‘plaister’), 1 Ch 
294 (EV ‘overlay’), Is 4418 (EV ‘shut,’ margins 
‘daubed’). The subst. daubing occurs only Ezk 
1312 ‘where is the ἃ, wherewith ye have daubed 
it?’ (mv) for the plaster itself, a tr® which has 
come from Wyclif. J. HASTINGS, 


DAUGHTER.—See FAMILY. 


DAVID (73, but 47 1 Καὶ 34 11436, Ezk 3473, Hos, 
Am, Zee, Ca, Ezr, Neh, Ch [except 1 Ch 13°]; 
LXX, NT, Δαυείδ, but TR Aafis).—The name, 
which in the Bible is given to no one except the 
great king of Israel, is perhaps a shortened form 
of Dodavahu (ma 2 Ch 20°"), ‘beloved of J”,’ or 
Dodo (i713 2 S 2374, -113 2S 23°, Kethibh), ‘beloved 
of him’; but, according to Sayce, was originally 
Dodo, a title of the sun-god (cf. 77 on Moabite 
Stone, 1. 12). In the Tel el-Amarna tablets of the 
15th cent. B.c. the form Dfidu is found. Our 
authorities for the life of David are derived entirely 
from the OT. The extra-biblical narratives, of 
which the earliest are the fragments of Eupolemus 
in Eusebius, Prep. Evang. ix. 30, and of Nicolas 
of Damascus in Josephus, Ant. VI. v. 2, are either 
dependent upon the OT, or are entirely legendary 
(cf. Stanley, art. ‘David’ in Smith’s DB). The 
reign of D., according to the traditional chronology, 
is dated B.c. 1055-1015; but from Assyr. inscriptions 
it appears that Jehu is placed about 40 years too 
early in Ussher’s chronology, and we must accord- 
ingly bring down the reign of D. by a period of 
from 80 to 50 years. oll 

The biblical account of D. is to be found (i.) in 
the narrative of 1S 16-1 K 2; (ii.) inl Ch2 3. 
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10-29; see also Ru 418-22; and (iii.) in the titles of 
many psalms. Of these three sources the first is 
alike the oldest and the primary authority; in- 
formation derived from the other two can be used 
only sparingly. 

A considerable portion of the history in 1 Ch 
is derived directly or ultimately from the Books of 
Samuel, and cannot be cited as an independent 
narrative, though it is often valuable for the 
restoration of the text. The fresh information 
given by the Chronicler consists mainly of lists of 
names and statistical details. In many cases the 
numbers given condemn themselves; where we 
have to deal with series of names, there is no 
absolute criterion to guide us; but it is to be 
noticed that the new narratives are nearly always 
marked by their late Heb. style, and by the char- 
acteristic language of the δ: while the 
statements made are often more or less at variance 
with the older account in Samuel. It is rarely clear 
that the author had access to ancient documents 
other than the Books of Samuel, and his unverified 
statements must therefore be received with caution. 
The picture of D. presented by him differs in 
important respects from the earlier portrait; it is 
indeed the picture of an idealized David, such as 
was present to the minds of devout Jews of the 
3rd cent. B.C., when the true founder of the Isr. 
monarchy was regarded as a model of piety; and 
the recognition of the full Priestly Code in the 
time of D. was a fact never questioned (see 
CHRONICLES). 

Seventy-three psalms bear the title ‘to David,’ 
and in many cases, especially in Book II., there 
is a fuller inscription connecting the psalm with 
some particular event in D.’s life. Many of these 
titles recall the language of the Books of Sam., from 
which indeed they may be derived. The picture 
of D. which they suggest is not unlike that of 
Chronicles. On closer examination, however, 
it is seen that the contents of the psalm are often 
not suitable to the alleged oceasion; and so fre- 
quently is this the case, that it becomes unsafe to 
accept the superscriptions, or even the Davidic 
authorship of ‘Davidic’ psalms, unless the titles 
are directly supported by internal evidence. But, 
without entering upon the wide question of the 
date and authorship of the Psalter (see PSALMs), 
it may be said that in a large number of cases 
the thoughts and language even of ‘ Davidic’ 
psalms remind us of the teaching of the great 
prophets, and seem to be largely dependent on it ; 
the circumstances of the psalmists are often those 
of the post-exilic Jews; and the religious ideas 
and spiritual tone of the Psalter as a whole differ 
widely from those which the most trustworthy 
authorities ascribe to D. himself, or to the period 
of the early monarchy. The tendency among the 
best scholars of the present day is to reduce the 
directly Davidic element in the Psalter to the 
narrowest limits. Hence it does not seem advisable 
to illustrate the history or character of D. by 
quotations from the Psalms. 

For the history of D. we are thus practically 
reduced to the Books of Samuel (with 1 τ 1. 2); but 
even this work contains elements of unequal his- 
torical value, and it is necessary to consider briefly 
the structure of the book, and to form a critical 
estimate of its contents. 

One noticeable feature of the Ὁ. narratives contained in 1 5 
16-31 is the existence of a number of ‘doublets,’ i.e. accounts 
of very similar events, or divergent accounts of the same event. 
These may be here enumerated. (1) The introduction of D. to 
Saul, 18 1614-23 and 171-185 ; (2) the slaying of Goliath of Gath, 
1S 171-185 and 2 § 2119; (3) Saul casts his spear at D., 1 8 
1810.12 and 199.10; (4) Jonathan’s intercession for D., 191-7 and 
20; (5) the covenant between D. and Jonathan, 2012-23. 42 and 
231618; (6) the origin of the proverb, ‘Is Saul also among the 
prophets?’ 1923f. and 1010-13; (7) Ὁ, at the court of Achish, 
2110156 and 27-282 29; (8) D. spares Saul’s life, 24 and 26; (9) 
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the death of Saul, 18 81 and 2 8 11-16, These parallels are not 
all equally convincing ; in certain cases the divergent narratives 
may be harmonized more or less satisfactorily ; in others it is 
possible that an event occurred more than once in D.’s life, 
though it would be strange that with reference, e.g., to D.’s 
flight to Gath, or his sparing Saul’s life, no allusion should be 
made in the narrative to a previous similar occurrence. We 
cannot, however, separate these peculiarities in the history of 
D. from similar phenomena in the history of Saul, where we find 
two accounts of his appointment as king, and of his rejection. 
We are therefore obliged to recognize the existence of two 
parallel] narratives in the present 1 8, and these must be separ- 
ated as far as possible, and compared, if we would gain a clear 
idea of D.’s earlier life. In 2S the case is somewhat different. 
Of a double narrative there we have hardly any traces. On the 
other hand, we have a detailed and continuous narrative (ch. 
9-20 with 1 K 1. 2), the work of a single writer, which describes 
the history of D.’s family and court at Jerus., and is a document 
of the highest importance. The earlier chapters (1-8) and 
the appendix (21-24) are of composite origin; there are indi- 
cations that their contents have been partially rearranged; and 
later editors or redactors have left their mark on these chapters. 
The following analysis, taken mainly froin Budde (Richter und 
Samuel), will be found useful. Some comments upon it will be 
found in the course of this article; for fuller particulars see 
SAMUEL, Books oF. 

A. (Budde, J) 1S 1614-23 185. 20-30 (6-8) 9-11 20, 22, 231-144. 19-29 952-44 
24, 27, 281.2 29, 30. 28425 31, 2 § 11-4.17-27 2, 31.6-39 4, 51-3. 17-25 
(Ὁ 2115-22 938-39) 56-12 6, 32-5 513-16 g16-18 — 2023-26 9-20, 1 K 1. 2. 

B. uposes E) 18 17, 181-4 (6812-19 191-17 211-9 Q3l4b-18b2 26, 
28 15-16, 

Detached narratives of various dates :—2 § 211-14 24,18 161-13 
1918-24 2110-15, 2 5. 7, 22. 231-7, 

Editorial additions, based in part on older material :—2 5 81-15, 
1 K 2(1-12), 

No account is taken here of minor interpolations and editorial 
additions. 

Of these different authorities the oldest and most valuable is 
the family history of D. referred to above (2 8 9-20, 1K 1. 2); 
its detailed descriptions and graphic touches do not indeed 
prove the writer to have been a contemporary of the events; 
but he clearly possessed trustworthy sources of information, and 
must be placed not very long after D.’s time. The remaining 
portions of A are not so detailed, and are apparently of some- 
what later date. Β is still later, and in several points less 
reliable than A; while of the shorter sections some are shown 
by their contents, and by the ideas there expressed, to be of 
high antiquity (2S 21. 24), others are certainly later than B, 
and in part dependent on B. All, however, are earlier than the 
time of Josiah; and only in 2 5. 7 (pre-exilic), in the Songs 
(2 83 22. 231-7) and the editorial additions, can we trace the 
influence of Deuteronomy. 


David was the youngest son of Jesse, a Judzan 
of Bethlehem, who seems to have belonged to one 
of the principal families of his native town (yet cf. 
18 1818), No particulars as to the ancestry of 
Jesse are given in 1 Sam. (contrast the case of Saul, 
1§ 91); but in the (later) genealogy in Ruth he is 
called the son of Obed, and grandson of Boaz, and 
his descent is traced back to the family of Perez 
(Ru 43822; 566 also 1 Ch 23-!”), The name of D.’s 
mother is nowhere given ; his three elder brothers 
were called Eliab (Ὁ Elihu, 1 Ch 27:8), Abinadab, 
and Shammah (Shimeah, 2 § 13°; Shimei, 2 8 2174), 
see). 6 1682 174) 1 5. 16 and 17:3 speak of eight 
gons of Jesse, and in 1 Ch 2*-!6 three more names 
are given, Nethanel the 4th, Raddai the 5th, and 
Ozem the 6th, D. being there termed the 7th. The 
sisters of D., Zeruiah (the mother of Joab, A bishai, 
and Asahel) and Abigail (the mother of Amasa), 
were probably half-sisters, for in 2S 17% Abigail is 
called daughter of Nahash and sister to Zeruiah ; 
Chee h 21820): 

We first hear of D. when he was introduced 
to the court of Saul. The king had been attacked 
with morbid melancholy, called by the historian 
‘an evil spirit from J”.’ His servants suggested 
that a skilful player upon the harp should be 
brought to soothe the king with his music, and 
D., the son of Jesse, was chosen for this olfice. 
The narrative (18 1642) is probably to be con- 
nected with the statement of 14%, that Saul 
gathered round him every valiant warrior in 
Israel; and in like manner D., who is described 
as ‘a mighty man of valour and a man of war,’ 
was summoned to the court. In addition to being 
a skilful musician, he was prudent in speech (or 
business), ἃ comely person, and one who enjoyed 
the favour of J”. The young minstrel won the 
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favour of the king, who made him his armour- 
bearer (cf. 1 5 14% 3149 100 ὉΠ, ἈΠ kept 
him in attendance upon his person. 

From another source, however, we have a dif- 
ferent account of OD.’s first introduction to 
Saul, in the beautiful and familiar story of the 
encounter with Goliath (ch. 17}-18"). Here David 
is represented as a mere lad, a goodly youth of 
fair countenance, inexperienced in war (17** 8), 
who used to tend his father’s sheep. During a 
war with the Philistines, D. was sent by his father 
with a present to his three brothers, who were 
serving in Saul’s army in the Valley of Elah. On 
reaching tlle camp he heard the defiant words of 
the giant, Gohath of Gath, and, undeterred by his 
eldest brother’s reproaches, he inquired among 
the soldiers concerning the king’s reward promised 
to any man who would overcome the Philistine 
champion. When brought before the king, the 
youth at once offered to go out against the Philis- 
tine, relating how he had protected his father’s 
sheep from the lions and bears which had attacked 
them (tenses in 17%! frequentative, see Driver, 
Text of Sam.). Putting aside the armour oflered 
by the king, he advanced to meet the giant. He 
brought his opponent to the ground by a stone 
slung against his forehead, and then cut off his 
head with his own sword. The fall of their 
champion was followed by the rout of the Philis- 
tine army. So far was D. at this time unknown 
to Saul, that the king instructed his chief com- 
mander, Abner, to inquire concerning the ‘strip- 
ling’s’ parentage,—a question which D. answered 
for himself as he returned from the fray with the 
giant’s head in his hand. From this time forward 
D. was kept at the court of Saul, while a close 
friendship sprang up at once between him and the 
king’s son Jonathan. 

Many attempts have been made to harmonize 
the two narratives. It is suggested that D. had 
returned home from his position as minstrel, and 
had since grown out of recognition ; or that Saul’s 
question to Abner related to D.’s family, but that 
he personally was known to Saul. Neither of 
these explanations can be regarded as satisfactory, 
nor do they account for the discrepancy between 
the skilled warrior of 1618 and the shepherd lad of 
1788. #2, The difficulty attracted attention at an 
early period. 17! seems to be a harmonistic addi- 
tion by some later editor, and represents D. as 
roing backwards and forwards between his home 
and the court. Similarly, 16! ‘ which is with the 
sheep,’ a clause which does not agree with v.", 
must be regarded as a later gloss. The LXX (cod. 
B) offers a more violent solution of the problem, 
omitting 1712-31. 41, 50. δὅ. 785. it thus gets rid of the 
description of D. as sent to the camp by his father, 
and of Saul’s question concerning the young hero, 
D. being represented (ν. 33) as already in attend- 
ance upon Saul. The LXX text has been accepted 
as original by competent scholars (W. R. Smith, 
Stade, Cornill); but others with good reason adhere 
to the MT, and regard the omissions of the LXX 
as due to an attempt to reconcile chs. 16 and 17 
(Driver, Cheyne, ellen [Composition], Kue- 
nen, Budde, etc.). Even in the LXX text Ὁ. is 
a shepherd lad (vv.** 4), not the warrior of 161% 31. 
in language and style the omitted paragraphs do 
not differ from the rest of the chapter, while cer- 
tain expressions which suggest a later hand (e.g. 
assembly v., Jerusalem **) are found also in the 
LXX ; and the original covenant between D. and 
Jonathan, to which allusion is made more than 
once subsequently, is related only in 18)~4. In fact 
all these attempts to reconcile the two accounts of 
the first meeting of D. and Saul are unsuccessful ; 
we can only recognize them as two versions of the 
history, and choose between them. And here we 


see the importance of the statement of 2 S 21 
that ‘Elhanan the son of Jair (cf. Driver, Text of 
San.) the Bethlehemite, slew Goliath the Gittite, 
the stafl of whose spear was like a weaver’s beam’ 
(cf. 1 S 177. The Chronicler indeed states that 
‘Elhanan slew Lahmi the brother of Goliath’ 
(1 Ch 20°), but the ‘harder’ reading of 2 Sam. is 
certainly to be preferred. It has been suggested 
that Elhanan was the original name of David 
(Béttcher, Sayce),—but of this there is no hint in 
either passage, and the father of Elhanan is Jair 
(or τ), not Jesse ;—or that the name of Goliath 
has been ene transferred to D.’s enemy, who, 
in 18 17, is usually termed simply ‘ the Philistine.’ 
On the whole, however, it seems more probable 
that Goliath of Gath was slain at a later period by 
one of D.’s warriors, also a native of Bethlehem ; 
and subsequently the victory was by tradition as- 
cribed to D. himself, and put back to the period of 
his boyhood. In this case we must accept 1 S 
164-3 as giving the true narrative of D.’s first 
introduction to Saul; but the popular tradition 
has left its mark on other parts of the history of 
David. 

A story of D.’s earliest life is given in 1 Καὶ 161%, 
where we read how, after Saul’s rejection, Samuel 
was sent in accordance with J”s instructions to 
Bethlehem. There he invited Jesse to a sacrifice, 
and, after sending a special summons to the young 
David, who was tending the sheep, anointed him in 
the midst of his brothers. This narrative now 
forms the introduction to the history of D.; it is 
the counterpart to 18 10! (the anointing of Saul 
by Samuel), and explains the coniing of the Spirit 
of God upon D., and its departure from Saul; but, 
as it stands, the account can hardly be accepted as 
historical. Independently of any difficulties raised 
by the character and position here assigned to 
Samuel, which resemble what we find in the later 
narrative of the choice of Saul, the fact that D.’s 
anointing attracted so little attention has more 
than once been remarked as strange. His own 
brother Eliab seems unaware of it (1728), while 
D. himself appears unconscious of his destiny (18:8), 
and always regards Saul as the Anointed of J”(1S 
245 969,28 14). The explanation that this anoint- 
ing was only a mark of favour bestowed on the 
most honoured guest, and that D. was here given 
a place like that assigned to Saul at Ramah (972, so 
Klostermann, Ewald, W. R. Smith), does not do 
justice to the narrative, and anointing in the OT 
implies the conferring of some office. 

Our authorities do not enable us to say how long 
D. continued in the position of Saul’s minstrel and 
armour-bearer. His success in war against the 
Philistines ; his popularity among the soldiers ; the 
love of Michal and her marriage with D.; the 
strong friendship between D. and Jonathan, who 
entered into a covenant of brotherhood, — these 
facts are all attested by more than one passage in 
both the main narratives. But it is not quite easy 
to trace and explain the beginning of the distrust 
which Saul conceived for his young favourite, who 
had been promoted to the position of captain of the 
bodyguard (1 αὶ 224 LXX). It is only natural that 
there should be some want of definiteness in the 
narratives. The facts could be known only to 
those belonging to the innermost circle of the 
court, and all our records are written from the 
point of view of friends of David. If any ill- 
advised action on his part contributed to excite 
Saul’s ill-will, we are told nothing about it. The 
main reason alleged for Saul’s enmity is_ his 
jealousy of D.’s popularity and success in war, 
which is said to have been excited by the song of 
the women, who met the victorious warriors with 
the words, ‘Saul hath slain his thousands, and D. 
his ten thousands.’ But besides this theye are hints 
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of a suspicion that D. had conspired with Jonathan 
to dethrone him (cf. 1 S 20% 2235), Everything 
that we are told of Jonathan goes to prove the 
baselessness of such ἃ suspicion, and his continued 
affection for D. is evidence of D.’s innocence ; but 
we can well imagine that the melancholy from 
which Saul suffered served to increase any Jealousy 
or distrust when once aroused, and it is possible 
that he feared that his subjects might regard hin, 
owing to his occasional attacks of madness, as no 
longer a fit ruler of the nation. 

The chapter which describes the growth of the 
estrangement between Saul and D. Hes before us 
in twoforms. Here again the LXX has a shorter 
TaMimomittine trom ch. 18. νυν Ὁ te Ὁ 88» 80 
Thus the account of Saul’s casting his spear at D. 
is omitted, and the promise of marriage with the 
elder daughter Merab; the gradual growth of Saul’s 
jealousy is described, and each stage is appropri- 
ately emphasized with the words ‘Saul was afraid 
of D.’ (v.*), ‘Stood in awe of him’ (v."), ‘was 
yet more afraid’ (v.”) ; and on account of the clear 
and consistent picture given in this version, man 
scholars accept the LXX text as original (so Wellh., 
Kuenen, Stade, Driver, W. R. Smith, Kirkpatrick). 
But Cornill allows that the promise of Merab 15 the 
proper fulfilment of the king’s proinise to the 
slayer of Goliath (17%); and Budde urges the in- 
consistency of adopting the LXX recension in 
ch. 18, and rejecting it (as Wellh., Kuenen, Driver 
do) in ch. 17. He accounts for the difliculties pre- 
sented by the MT by analysing the chapter into 
sections derived from the two principal documents 
(so also Cheyne); and this seems to be the most 
satisfactory solution of the problem. Comparing 
the parallel narratives, we gather that D. was 
placed by Saul at the head of an armed force, 
either as a mark of favour (185 A), or because of his 
erowing distrust (v.43 B); that Saul’s jealousy was 
excited on some occasion when D. returned from 
a victory over the Philistines (νν. 69, probably A 
and B,—note the double introduction to v.®); that 
this did not prevent the marriage of D. to Saul’s 
younger daughter Michal (νν. 329-80 A, ef. 7-18 8), In- 
deed it is not improbable that the estrangenient is 
placed too early, and that Saul gave his daughter 
to the popular and successful officer in order to 
bind him to his interests, rather than that he al- 
ready desired to compass D.’s death. Jonathan’s 
intercession for his friend failed to effect a real re- 
conciliation (1911 B, 20 A); and when Saul, in a 
fit of madness, hurled his spear at D. while he 
played the harp before the king, D. felt that his 
life was in danger, and that he must flee from 
the court (19% 1° B, 184 A, probably removed 
from its original position when A and B were 
combined). 


The details given hy the two narratives differ. According to 
A, Saul offered his daughter to D. as a mere snare, hoping that 
he inight fall in hattle, as the dowry was fixed at 100 foreskins 
of the Philistines ; but D., without loss of time, procured twice 
the required number (1827 200, MT; 100, LXX), and won his 
bride. After this (vv.911), Saul in a frenzy attempted the life of 
his son-in-law, and, when D. complained to Jonathan, the latter 
repudiated the idea that his father had any real intention of 
harming him. To determine the king’s true feelings, it was 
then agreed that D. should stay in hiding during the new-moon 
festival, while Jonathan was to excuse his friend’s ahsence from 
the royal table dn the pretext that he had heen summoned to a 
family feastat Bethlehem. On the first day of D.’s absence nothing 
was said; on the next day, in answer to Saul’s inquiries, Jon- 
athan made the excuse agreed upon, whereat the king burst 
forth into furious reproaches against D. and his son, and hurled 
his spear at Jonathan, who attempted to intercede for his friend. 
In anger Jonathan left the tahle, and next morning went to the 
appointed place in the field. Under pretence of shooting at a 
mark, he sent an arrow beyond the stone where Ὁ. lay concealed ; 
and while the boy carried back his master’s weapons, the two 
friends took an affectionate farewell. On ch. 20, which has per- 
haps not reached us quite in its original form, it may he remarked 
that Jonathan’s denial of any wish on the part of Saul to harm 
D. (202) is hardly appropriate after 191-7.11-17; and that while a 
mere act of frenzy (181(f. 1990.) might leave D. uncertain as to 
Saul’s intentions, he could not have any doubt after,Saul had 


deliberately sent mcssengers to kill him (1911-17), or be expected 
to appear at the king’s tahlc (205. 6. 27), 

According to the second narrative (B), it was owing to Saul’s 
jealousy that D. was removed from the position of armour- 
bearer to that of captain of a thousand (1818), and when the time 
came for his promised marriage (cf. 172°), Merah the elder 
daughter was given to Adriel of Meholah. Our account of D.’s 
marriage with Michal seems to he derived from the other source, 
but the obscure words at the end of v.21 are perhaps a fragment 
of the second narrative. Saul’s ill-will towards his former 
favourite increased so greatly that he purposed to put him to 
death. Jonathan, however, pleaded to his father D.’s good 
deeds, and especially his victory over the Philistine (Goliath) ; 
and on Saul’s relenting he brought D. out of his hiding-place in 
the field, and presented him to his father (191-7). The recon- 
ciliation, however, was of no long duration, for, shortly after 
Jonathan’s appeal, Saul, in a fit of madness, cast his spear at D. 
as he played on the harp before him. Ὁ. fled to his house, but 
that night (1911 LXX) Saul sent messengers to watch the house, 
and, while respecting his sleeping enemy in accordance with 
Oriental custom, he ordered them to kill him in the moruing. 
D. was saved hy the faithful Michal, who lowered him through 
the window, while she placed in his hed the teraphim or house- 
hold image, and covered it with the bed-clothes. Next morning 
the messengers brought word that D. was ill; hut, when charged 
to bring him in the bed, the fraud was discovered, and Michal 
had to plead in self-defence that D. had threatened her life if she 
hindered his escape. With regard to this series of narratives it 
may he pointed out that the similarities between portions of 
191-7 and ch. 20 suggest, though they do not prove, that we have 
before us two different versions of the same event, while the 
reference to the victory over Goliath connects the former pas- 
sage with ch. 17. Further, thedifference of phraseology in 1810f- 
199f. (cf. also 2033) favours the view that these verses are the 
work of independent writers, rather than that the former pas- 
sage has merely heen borrowed from the latter after the time of 
the LAX. 

For the rest of Saul’s reign D. was an exile from 
his home, and an outlaw (15 21-81). Some in- 
cidents during this period of his life are described 
with minute and graphic touches, which bear the 
evident stamp of genuineness ; in other cases the 
accuracy of the uarrative is more doubtful. The 
analysis of these chapters does not present many 
difficulties, and more than once the existence of 
double versions of the same story can hardly be 
doubted. It is only natural that many stories of 
D.’s adventures should have been current among 
the people long before they were written down ; 
and many a place in the wilds of Judah wonld 
doubtless claim to be the site of some memorable 
event in the outlaw life of the great national hero ; 
while from ch. 3078! it is clear that we possess but 
a fragmentary account of his many wanderings. 
According to the present Book of Samuel, D., 
after escaping from Saul’s messengers, fled first to 
Ramah, where he took refuge with Samuel at a 
prophetic school. Thrice Saul sent messengers to 
capture him (cf. 2 K 1), but each time the men 
were overcome by the sacred minstrelsy of the 
prophets; and when Saul came in person, he too 
was filled with prophetic frenzy, and stripping off 
his clothes lay naked all the night (1918: Grave 
doubts, however, have been raised against this 
narrative. For a Judean like D., flight south- 
wards was more natural from Gibeah than north- 
wards to Ramah; the connexion between Samuel 
and the prophets is not that presented by the 
older history of Saul and Samuel, where indeed 
there is another explanation given of the proverb 
‘Is Saul also among the prophets?’ (104%); while 
the present narrative can hardly be by the author 
of ch. 15, who implies (v.*) that Saul and Samuel 
did not meet again. The conception of the pro- 
phetic school as here described is probably later 
than the time of D.; and we must regard it as at 
least doubtful whether D. had any dealings with 
Samuel. ἮΝ 

If we reject this narrative as of later origin, the 
first place visited by D. in his flight will be the 

. > . a, Ὁ. 
priestly city of Nob, which lay south of Gibeah 
and due north of Jerusalem. ‘To Ahimelech, the 
head of the priests of Eli’s family, he alleged that 
he was bound on urgent business for the king, and 
accordingly obtained through him, as on ΠΡῸΣ 
occasions (9915), an answer from the oracle. The 
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only provisions which the priest could offer was 
the sacred shewbread, removed that day from the 
sanctuary; and this David accepted, stating that 
he and his companions were ceremonially clean. 
Ahimelech is said also to have given to D. the 
sword of Goliath, which was kept wrapped in a 
cloth behind the EpHop. This visit to Nob was 
followed by important consequences. Shortly 
afterwards, while Saul was holding court under 
the tamarisk in Gibeah, he complained to his Ben- 
jamite followers of their ingratitude in taking part 
against him with his own son and David. ere- 
upon the Edomite Doeg, the chief herdman of Saul, 
or rather ‘the mightiest of his runners’ (217, so 
Gritz, Driver), declared that he had seen D. at 
Nob, where Ahimelech had consulted the oracle on 
his behalf, and supplied him with food and weapons. 
Saul at once suspected that the priest also was 
party to a conspiracy against him, and perhaps 
that he had been consulting the oracle as to its 
success. He summoned to his presence Ahime- 
lech and the priests of his family, and, refusing to 
accept their denial of any knowledge of a con- 
spiracy, ordered his guards to put them to death. 
The guards hesitated, but Doeg carried out the 
king’s orders. Eighty-five priests were slain, and 
the city of Nob completely destroyed. Only one 
member of Eli’s cay escaped the massacre, Abi- 
athar, a son of Ahimelech, who fled to D., probably 
to Adullam; and the latter, feeling that the disaster 
was in some measure due to himself, promised the 
fugitive his protection. According to Budde, we 
have underlying 1 S 21}-® 228-3 two versions of D.’s 
visit to Nob, and the denunciation of Doeg : notice 
that 221-15 imply that Ahimelech consulted the 
oracle for David, whereas nothing is said of this in 
211°, Budde connects the earlier passage with B, 
the second with A, and regards the allusions to 
Goliath’s sword in 22) 18 as added to connect the 
two narratives. Others (Wellh., Kuenen, Stade) 
ascribe both chapters to the same writer, and 
reject 21% (Heb. % 10) 2210 ag later glosses. In 
any case, these verses presuppose the account of D. 
and Goliath in ch. 17. 

Our present narrative represents 1), as fleeing 
from Nob to Gath. Here, itis said, at the court of 
Achish, he was recognized as the Isr. warrior, and 
‘king of the land’; in consequence he feigned mad- 
ness, drumming (v.!¥ LX-X) on the doors, and letting 
the spittle fall on his beard, so that at the com- 
mand of Achish he was driven away (212). It 
is doubtful, however, whether D. would really have 
taken refuge among the Philistines at such an 
early period of his wanderings; and when he 
appears at Gath at a later time, no hint is given of 
this earlier visit. Probably we have here again a 
‘doublet,’ and our narrative represents a popular 
legend, the product of a desire to represent in a 
more patriotic light D.’s residence among the 
Philistines. Far more reliable is the account in 
gol. according to which D. fled (from Nob) to the 
cave, or stronghold (so Wellh., Stade, Budde; ef. 
v.4), of Adullam. This place must be looked for, not, 
according to a tradition dating from the 12th cent. 
A.D., on the south of Bethlehem in the Wady 
Khareitun, but in the Shephélah west of Hebron 
(cf. Gn 381, Jos 15%; and see G. A. Smith, Hist. 
Geog. p. 2291.). Here the wild character of the 
country afforded him a hiding-place ; he was among 
his own tribesmen, and on the extremity of Judah 
Saul’s authority was weakest. The brothers and 
kinsmen of D., who had to fear Saul’s vengeance, 
gathered round him, together with distressed 
debtors and discontented men of every class, so 
that D. soon found himself the leader of a band of 
some 400 men. Of these, several doubtless were 
not of Israelitish origin (cf. 1S 26° and perhaps 2S 
2337-8). according to 1 Ch 12% 38 certain valiant 


Gadites and men of Judah and Benjamin joined 
him here, and not long afterwards (1 S 23) D.’s 
followers are reckoned at 600. His parents he 
placed under the protection of the king of Moab, a 
step which may perhaps be explained by reference 
to the Book of Ruth, where D.’s descent is traced 
from Ruth the Moabitess. According to 225, a 
verse of which the connexion is somewhat obscure, 
D., at the advice of the prophet Gad, removed from 
his stronghold to the forest of Hareth; but he is 
certainly again in the Shephélah when we next 
hear of him. Newscame to D. that the Philistines 
were raiding Keilah, doubtless a frontier town west 
of Hebron, and perhaps south of Adullam. An 
opportunity now offered itself to him of at once 
assisting his countrymen and making a fresh name 
as a warrior. Having inquired of the priestly 
ephod, which Abiathar had brought from Nob, and 
received a favourable answer, D. marched down 
with his band, and drove away the Philistines from 
Keilah. To Saul it seemed that the time for cap- 
turing his enemy had now come. He summoned 
his army in order to besiege Keilah; but D., learn- 
ing from the oracle that the inhabitants would save 
themselves by delivering over him and his men to 
Saul, escaped betimes, and Saul abandoned his 
expedition. 

D. is next found in the wild and partially desert 
country to the south of Judah, or in the neighbour- 
hood of the Dead Sea. The wilderness of Ziph and 
of Maon are especially connected with his wander- 
ings. Here doubtless D. was welcome, and prob- 
ably he was able to protect the inhabitants from 
the inroads of wild nomad tribes living farther to 
the south and east. 

At this point the double narrative reappears, as is specially 
noticeable in the case of the two accounts of D. sparing Saul’s 
life. That ch. 26 refers to a second occasion, although no refer- 
ence is there made to a former proof of D.’s generosity, seems 
antecedently improbable ; and this impression is confirmed on 
comparing the two narratives. Each is introduced by an offer 
of the Ziphites to betray D.’s hiding-place to Saul (2319 261); 
each ends with a confession of D.’s noble conduct placed in the 
mouth of Saul; and a careful comparison of the language (see 
Kuenen, Budde) shows either literary dependence of one upon 
the other, or the dependence of both on some common tradition. 
Owing to the occurrence in ch. 26 of certain antique conceptions 
(esp. v.19), it has commonly been supposed that this is the earlier 
chapter (so Kuenen, Wellh., Stade, Driver); Budde, on the other 
hand (so Cheyne), shows good reason for connecting ch. 24 with the 
A narratives, in which case it belongs tothe earlier document, 
while the archaic colouring of ch. 26 may be due to the fact that 
it has undergone less editorial revision than the earlier chapter 
(see esp. 2424f-). Budde further argues from the scene of ch. 25 
(Maon v.2 LXX1, cf. 2324ff) that this chapter came originally 
between chs. 23 and 24, probably having been transposed in order 
to separate the doublets, chs. 24 and 26. There are other traces 
of editorial revision in ch. 23, especially in the somewhat exagger- 
ated language of v.14f-, and the redundant description of D.’s 
haunts (2b.) is probably the result of conflation. Many regard 
the covenant of the two friends (vv.18-18) ag a mere doublet of 
2011-23; like that passage, the verses suggest the objection that 
Jonathan could hardly have thus definitely regarded D. ag his 
father’s successor. However this may be, the narrative proceeds 
smoothly after the account of Jonathan’s visit, when the trans- 
position above mentioned has been made. 


While D. was hiding in the hill of Hachilah and 
the neighbouring desert, the Ziphites sent word of 
his haunts to Saul, and at the king’s request began 
to watch his movements, while an army was being 
collected. D. meanwhile withdrew southwards 
to the wilderness of Maon, on the edge of the 
Arabah, whither he was pursued by Saul. At one 
time, we are told, a single rocky ridge separated 
the two forces ; but while D. was endeavouring to 
make good his escape before his band was com- 
pletely surrounded, Saul was unexpectedly recalled 
to repel a sudden raid of the Philistines. Popular 
tradition pointed out the cliff known as Sela- 
hammahlékéth (i.e. prob. ‘Rock of Divisions’) as 
the scene of this narrow escape (23!%-?9), 

One of the most detailed and most reliable 
accounts which we possess of the whole period of 
D.’s wanderings relates to the time when he was 
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still in the region of Maon. Here dwelt a wealthy 
landowner named Nabal, belonging to the Caleb- 
ites, a tribe closely connected with that of Judah, 
though originally distinct from it. His large 
flocks were pastured on Carmel, S.E. of Hebron ; 
and not only were they unmolested by D.’s men, 
but the latter had served to protect them from the 
attacks of nomad tribes. Hearing that Nabal was 
shearing his sheep, D. sent ten men with a court- 
eous request for a present for his band, but was met 
with a churlish refusal. In wrath D. at once com- 
manded his men to arm; and while a third of the 
company was left in charge of the baggage, he 
marched with the rest to avenge the insult re- 
ceived from Nabal. Fortunately Abigail, Nabal’s 
beautiful and prudent wife, had been warned by a 
servant of her husband’s unseemly conduct. She 
immediately caused a large supply of provisions to 
be prepared, and without informing her husband 
rode to meet D. with her present. She met the 
armed band coming down the mountain side, and 
throwing herself at D.’s feet begged him to accept 
the gift, and to pay no heed to her husband’s in- 
sults, while she expressed a hope that in time to 
come no remembrance of blood needlessly shed 
might rise up to trouble his mind. Her discretion 
and her pleadings were not lost on D.; he accepted 
the present from her hand, and abandoned his pur- 
pose of vengeance and bloodshed. When Abigail 
returned home, she found her husband drunk at a 
shearing feast, but next morning she told him of 
the danger which he had just escaped. Fear and 
vexation caused a shock, of which he died ten days 
later; and D., who felt that now J” had indeed 
defended his cause, took Abigail to wife. He thus 
established a powerful family connexion with the 
south of Judah, and he further increased his influ- 
ence by marriage with Ahinoam of the southern 
Jezreel (cf. Jos 15°). At the same time his first 
wife, Michal, was given by Saul to Paltiel, the son 
of Laish, of Gallim (1 § 25). 

It seems to have been after this, according to the 
original history of A, that David removed to the 
desert tract west of the Dead Sea, and made his 
abode in Engedi, whither he was followed by Saul, 
after the retreat of the Philistines. We are told 
that on one occasion Saul entered a large cave for 
a llecessary purpose, at a time when D. and his 
men were hidden in the recesses of the cave. 
Though urged by his followers to slay his pursuer, 
1). refused to harm the ‘ Anointed of J”,’ and con- 
tented himself with cutting off a corner of the long 
robe which lay spread out before and behind the 
owner. JD. followed Saul as he left the cave, and, 
holding out the portion of his robe, showed the king 
how he had been at the merey of the man whom 
he was so relentlessly pursuing; and he begged 
him no longer to listen to those who charged D. 
with conspiring against him. Saul was touched at 
this generosity ; and in language which clearly 
reflects the thoughts of a historian of a later time, 
he is made to openly acknowledge his rival’s 
superiority, and to recognize him as the future 
king of Israel (1 S 24). The other version of this 
story (ch. 26), which, though coming from a later 
document, has preserved many original features 
lost in ch. 24, places D. in the hill of Hachilah, and 
attributes his pursuit hither by Saul to the 
information of the Ziphites. One night Saul 
encamped in a deep valley surrounded by steep 
cliffs ; but the place being discovered by D.’s 
spies, D., accompanied by Abishai, descended 
from the hills, and entered unobserved into the 
laager where Saul lay sleeping. Refusing to 
allow Abishai to smite a sleeping enemy, he bade 
him carry away Saul’s spear and water-cruse ; and 
when they had again ναι the hill above the 
camp, D. shouted aloud, and thus aroused first 
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Abner, whom he blamed severely for his careless 
watch, and then Saul himselt. To Saul, who 
recognized his voice, D. made a passionate appeal : 
‘Why did the king continually pursue him? if J” 
had stirred him up to do so, might he be propitiated 
with an offering : or were men seeking to drive Ὁ. 
out of J’s land?’ The king confessed that he had 
sinned, and promised to do D. no more harm, and 
the two parted their several ways. 

Whatever be the exact details of this meeting, it 
is clear that D. felt himself no longer safe in 
Judah, and asa last resort he passed over to the 
national enemy, and took refuge with his family 
and his followers at the court of Achish, son of 
Maoch, king of Gath. <A tried warrior at the head of 
600 men, he was readily welcomed; but, not liking to 
dwell in the capital, he asked for a settlement of 
his own, and received the southern town of Ziklag, 
where he established himself as the vassal of his 
protector. It was now necessary for David to 
devise some means of ensuring the confidence of 
his master without injuring or estranging his own 
people. Accordingly, he made a succession of raids 
upon the Amalekites, Girzites, and other desert 
tribes living between Egypt and the south of 
Palestine. By putting to death all who fell into 
his hands, D. was able to represent to Achish that 
his frays were directed against Judah, and against 
the alhed tribes of the Kenites and Jeralimeelites 
(18 27). He had been living at Ziklag some 16 
months (v.’), when the Philistines prepared for a 
decisive struggle against Israel. Achish called 
upon his vassal to accompany him to the war, and 
D. with professions of fidelity responded to the 
call. He had now placed himself in a false and 
dangerous position. Even if he were willing to aid 
the Philistines against his fellow-countrymen, 
success in the war would have eflectually prevented 
him from becoming the accepted leader of Israel. 
Fortunately, the other Phil. leaders were less ready 
than Achish to trust him. When D. and his ΠΟΣῚ 
appeared in the rearguard with Achish at Aphek, 
as the Philistine hosts were mustering, the 
princes protested against the presence of the famed 
Israelitish leader, and urged that treachery to them 
in battle would be the surest way to a reconciliation 
with the king of Israel. Achish was therefore 
reluctantly compelled to bid D. depart, and next 
morning he turned homewards with his men (chs. 
28\* 29). Two days later they reached Ziklag, to 
find that a sudden raid of the Amalekites had laid 
the town in ruins and carried the inhabitants cap- 
tive. D. was the first to recover his composure, 
and, encouraged by an answer from J” given 
through the ephod of Abiathar, he started to pur- 
sue the foe. At the brook Besor, probably the 
Wady Esherta south of Gaza, 200 of his men were 
compelled to remain, overcome by fatigue. The 
pursuit, however, was continued, and an Egyp. 
slave, who was found half dead in the way, offered 
in return for a promise of life and liberty to guide 
D. to the enemy’s encampment. The Amalekites 
were surprised at dusk while feasting, and few of 
the men escaped. All the captives were recovered, 
and a large booty was taken. On the return to the 
brook Besor, a dispute arose as to the right of the 
men who had been left there to share in the spoil. 
D., however, decided in their favour, and thus 
established the principle that those who fought 
and those who guarded the baggage should share 
alike. Of the rich spoil D. had a further use to 
make, for he sent costly presents to the elders of 
Hebron and other towns in the south of Judah, 
where he had been accustomed to find shelter 
during his earlier outlaw life (ch. 30). In this way 
he secured friends whose assistance was soon to be 
of the highest importance to him. It would seem, 
indeed, that these presents were scnt after the 
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battle of Gilboa, for it was only two days after 
his return to Ziklag that D. heard of the defeat 
of Israel and the death of Saul and his three eldest 
sons. The tidings were brought by a young 
Anralekite, who is said to have presented to D. 
the royal crown and bracelet; but the account 
given by him of the death of Saul (2 8 11-10) cannot 
be reconciled with the more reliable narrative in 
1831. The messenger was rewarded for his tid- 
ings by being at once put to death (28 113-16 ef. 
41°); the defeat of Israel was commemorated with 
mourning and fasting, while D. himself expressed 
in a beautiful ode his grief for Saul and Jonathan. 
Of both he speaks in tones of warmest respect and 
affection; his love for Jonathan is expressed in a 
burst of passionate feeling; but it is noticeable 
that no religious thoughts are contained in the 
poem. Its genuineness is not unquestioned, but 
its Davidic authorship is accepted by Kuenen, 
Wellh., Stade, Budde, Cheyne, Driver, and others. 

The opportunity had at last arrived for D. to 
return to lis native country. After inquiring of 
J”, he removed to Hebron, the ancient sacred city 
of Judah, accompanied by his family and his 
followers with their households. His presents had 
already gained him the goodwill of the Judean 
elders ; a renowned warrior of their own tribe was 
more likely to defend their interests than a younger 
descendant of the house of Saul; and D. was 
forthwith anointed king in Hebron (28 2}4). We 
hear of no opposition on the part of the Philistines. 
D. still retained Ziklag (1 S 27°), and doubtless 
continued to be a Philistine vassal. <A division of 
the Isr. kingdom was conducive to the Philistine 
supremacy. According to the Chronicler, he had 
received accessions to his forces, outside his own 
tribe, while still at Ziklag ; twenty-two men are 
named of Saul’s tribe (1 Ch 121-|, while of the tribe 
of Manasseh several chiefs are said to have deserted 
to D., when he came with the Phil. army against 
saul, and to have assisted him against the 
Amalekites (2b. vv.!%?"), The Chronicler, indeed, 
makes no direct mention of the reign of Eshbaal 
(Ishbosheth), or of the division of the kingdom, but 
in reality there were still several years of fighting 
and waiting before D. was recognized as king over 
all Israel. 

D.’s first public act was at once generous and 
politic. He sent messengers to the men of Jabesh- 
gilead, and thanked them for their loyal and 
courageous conduct in rescuing the bodies of Saul 
and his sons. But the adherents of the louse of 
Saul still remained true to the family. The 
natural heir to the throne was the only surviving 
legitimate son of the late king, Ishbosheth, or 
rather Eshbaal (1 Ch 8*), who was perhaps still 
under age ; for the later gloss in 2 αὶ 210 is certainly 
incorrect. His kinsman Abner, Saul’s powerful 
general, retired with him across the Jordan to the 
ancient eity of Mahanaim, and there made Eshbaal 
king. His dominions extended over Gilead and 
Geshur (Vulg. and Syr.), and on the west of 
Jordan over Jezreel, Ephraim, and Benjamin; but 
Abner was the real ruler and the support of the 
dynasty, and perhaps he, too, was compelled to 
recognize the over-lordship of the Philistines (so 
Kamphausen). Jtegarding the seven years during 
which D. reigned at Hebron we have but the 
scantiest information. He seems to have acted on 
the defensive, and probably felt that his cause 
would gain by waiting. Possibly, it was only by 
degrees that Abner extended his authority, so that 
some time elapsed before the rival forces were 
brought into collision. Only of one engagement is 
any account given; Joab’s followers were vic- 
torious, but in the flight Abner killed Asahel, 
Joab’s youngest brother. The cause of Eshbaal 
was declining even before he alienated his pro- 


tector Abner, whom he reproached for taking one 
of his father’s concubines. In anger Abner entered 
into communication with D., offering to bring over 
the whole kingdom into his hands. The only con- 
dition made by D. was the restoration of his wife 
Michal, through whom he doubtless hoped to sup- 
eat 1115 claim as Saul’s successor. Michal was sent 

ack by Eshbaal’s orders, and Abner conferred with 
the elders of the various tribes, who had already 
begun to recognize the inability of the house of 
Saul to defend thenr against their foes, and to look 
to D. as the one hope of the nation. Abner then 
visited Hebron, where he was entertained by D.; 
but on his departure he was murdered by Joab, in 
revenge for his brother Asahel. D. already began 
to find his loyal but unscrupulous nephew too 
strong for him. He could only express his abhor- 
rence of the murder, which was indeed likely to 
alienate the supporters of Saul’s house, and cause 
Abner to be honourably buried in Hebron, while 
he himself composed the funeral dirge—conduct 
which further increased the king’s popularity 
(283). The death of Abner could not long delay 
the fall of Eshbaal; two DBenjamite captains 
shortly afterwards murdered him during his mid- 
day sleep, and brought his head to D. in Hebron. 
The king commanded the instant execution of the 
murderers, while Eshbaal’s head was buried in the 
tomb of Abner (ch. 4). D., who had formerly led 
Israel to victory against the Philistines, was now 
recognized as the natural leader of the people; 
the elders of the nation assembled at Hebron, a 
solemn league was made, and D. anointed king 
over the whole of Israel. He is said to have been 
at this time 37 years of age (950 The 
Chronicler gives an account of the bodies of men 
sent by the different tribes to make D. king, and 
of the three days’ feast which they kept at Hebron 
(1 Ch 12?-4°); but the language used is that of a 
later time, the numbers given are in most cases 
certainly too large, while the position assigned to 
the contingent of priests and Levites does not 
increase our confidence in the narrative. 

Except for the important record of events in D.’s 
family, our accounts of his reign are fragmentary 
and incomplete ; our history is not arranged ina 
strictly chronological manner, and the time and 
order of events must be to some extent a matter 
of conjecture. In spite of the present arrangement 
of 28 δ, there can be little doubt that the Phil. 
wars were the first important events after D.’s 
recognition by the whole nation. The task im- 
posed upon him by his election as king was that 
of freeing his country from Phil. domination. It 
was no longer possible for lim to continue a vassal 
to a foreign power, nor were the Philistines likely 
to acquiesce, when without their consent he assumed 
sovereignty over all Israel. When, therefore, ‘the 
Phil. heard that they had anointed D. king over 
Israel’ (2 8S 617), they at once invaded the country. 
D. seems to have been unprepared, and was com- 
pelled ‘to go down to the hold,’ z.e. probably the old 
stronghold of Adullam, of such importance during 
his outlaw life, while the Philistines penetrated 
to the heart of the country and occupied Bethle- 
hem and the Valley of Rephaim, probably between 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem (28 23"£; so Stade, and 
Kittel who places the valley of Rephaim north 
of Jerusalem). Of the duration and progress of the 
war we have no certain information, but some 
detached notices of it have been preserved. Τὶ 
was while the Philistines had a garrison in Beth. 
lelem that the three ‘mighty men’ forced their 
way to the well by the gate, to bring D. a draught 
of water for which he had expressed a wish ; but 
the gift obtained at such a risk was too precious 
to drink, aud D. poured ont the water as an 
offering to J” (28 23-17). Other incidents of the 
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war are recorded in 2 § 21, At Gob D. was 
nearly slain in combat with a giant, but rescued by 
Abishai, and in consequence D.’s men declared 
that he should no longer risk his life in battle. On 
another occasion Elhanan of Bethlehem slew 
Goliath of Gath, and other feats of D.’s heroes are 
recorded (2 8 23°77), A decisive battle was fought 
at Baal-perazim, where D., encouraged by an oracle, 
attacked his enemies, and dispersed them ‘like a 
breach of waters,’ and the images of the enemy 
were carried off as booty (28 5'81, cf. Is 28°). 
Another decisive engagement took place in the 
valley of Rephaim. 1). on inquiring of J” was 
bidden not to make a direct attack, 2.6. from the 
south, but to take the enemy in the rear, and attack 
them when a rustling noise was heard in the Laca 
trees. He was again completely successful, and 
the Philistines were defeated from Gibeon to Gezer 
(1 Ch 141817, 2S 57-2), Following up his victories, 
D. destroyed the Philistine supremacy, taking from 
them, as is said, ‘the bridle of the mother city’ 
(28 81). The importance of these victories must 
have been far greater than the scanty notices of 
them would at first suggest. 

The nation was now freed from external oppres- 
sion: the next task was to weld it into one whole. 
A great step towards this end was the capture of 
Jebus, and the creation of a new capital. <A Can. 
tribe still unsubdued oceupied the district between 
Judah and Benjamin, settled round the city of 
Jebus, from which they derived their name. The 
strong fortress of Zion, standing on the eastern 
ridge between the Kidron and the so-called Tyro- 
pean valley, protected their city (see JERUSALEM). 
Situated as it was in the centre of the land, and 
commanding the principal lines of communication 
between north and south, and between east and west, 
it was admirably suited for a capital; and here D. 
marched with his forces. The inhabitants, trust- 
ing in their strong walls, derisively declared that 
‘the blind and lame’ would be sufficient to defend 
them. Nevertheless, the place was taken by storm 
(2 5 5&1), According to 1 Ch 116 Joab was the 
first to scale the walls, and received in reward 
the post of commander-in-chief. The city was 
newly fortified, and here D. removed with his 
family and court. The importance of this step 
can hardly be overestimated. Gibeah of Saul and 
Hebron were merely tribal capitals; Jerus. stood 
on neutral ground, and was the capital of the 
whole nation, while, bordering alike on Judah and 
Benjamin, it would be regarded with favour by 
the king’s own tribe and by that of his predecessor. 
The choice of the site is a signal proof of D.’s 
genius and statesmanship. Hane gathered now 
inhabitants from all Israel, but mainly, no doubt, 
from Judah and Benjamin, while, to judge from 
the case of Araunah (2§ 24)*-%5), the original 
Jebusite population was allowed to retain its 
former possessions. The effects of the capture of 
Jerus. were felt beyond the borders of Israel. 
Hiram, king of Tyre, entered into friendly relations 
with D., and supplied him with builders and 
material for a palace in his new capital. In true 
Oriental fashion D. marked the fresh increase of 
his power by increasing his harem. While still in 
Hebron he had married four more wives, and had 
already six sons: Amnon the firstborn, the son of 
Ahinoam of Jezreel; Chileab the son of the 
prudent Abigail; Absalom the son of Maacah, 
daughter of 'Tulmai, the Aramzan king of Geshur ; 
Adonijah the son of Haggith ; Shephatiah the son 
of Abital; and [thream the son of Eglah (28 375; 
ef. 1 Ch 3'3, where Daniel is put for Chileab). 
Wichal, who had been restored to David, unfortun- 
ately bore no children ; otherwise the grandson of 


the succession would have been avoided. On re- 
moving to Jerusalem D. took fresh wives and concu- 
bines from this place, and the names of several 
more sons are recorded (2 Κ 5-16, 1] Ch 85:9 14%?; on 
variations in the three lists, cf. Driver, Text of 
Sam.). We must not judge D. herein from a 
modern Western standpoint. In the East a man’s 
wealth and power are to a great extent measured 
by the number of his wives and the size of his 
family ; and by politic alliances, as, for example, 
with the daughter of the king of Geshur, D. in- 
creased his influence at home and abroad. At the 
same time he introduced into his capital the source 
of many of the dangers and corruptions of an 
Oriental court, and the evil was increased by the 
weak affection with which D. treated his favourite 
sons, 

The next measure was to make the political 
capital also the religious centre of the nation ; and 
for this purpose D. resolved to bring up to Jerus. 
the old sacred ark, which had for many years been 
left at Kiriath-jearim (1 Κ 71), or Baal-judah (25 
67; ef. Jos 15* ©, 1 Ch 13%), Thither D. went with 
a large number of Israelites ; the ark was drawn in 
a new cart, accompanied by two of its attendants, 
Uzzah and Ahio; while D. and his subjects 
marched behind to the strains of festal music. 
But at Nacon’s threshing-floor, probably not far 
from Jerus., Uzzah, while attempting to steady the 
ark, suddenly fell dead. Dismayed at this occur- 
rence, D. was afraid to have so dangerous a symbol 
near him, and the ark was placed in the house of 
Obed-edom the Gittite, probably one of David’s 
Philistine mercenaries. Three months later, how- 
ever, on hearing that the ark had brought blessing 
upon this house, D. took courage to carry out his 
original design. This time the ark was safely 
carried in triumph into the ‘city of David,’ while 
the king himself, wearing a priestly lincn ephod, 
danced in the procession before it. A tent had 
already been prepared for its reception in the 
citadel ; here solemn sacrifices were oflered, after 
which the people were dismissed with the king’s 
blessing and gifts of food. When D. returned to 
his house, he had to meet the scoffs of Michal, who 
taunted him with his undignified appearance in the 
procession that day; but the king with true 
dignity expressed his readiness to dance before J”, 
who had chosen him above the house of Saul. To 
this irreverence of Michal’s was attributed the fact 
that she remained childless: but she had at this 
time been married some fifteen or twenty years. 

It is instructive to compare with the narrative of 25 6 the 
account given by the Chronicler of the bringing of the ark to 
Jerus. (1 Ch 13. 15. 16). The old history is largely rewritten to 
bring it into accordance with later ideas and institutions. An 
important place in the ceremonial is assigned to the priests 
and Levites, who in the older version are conspicuous by their 
absence : Obed-edom of Gath bccomes a Levitical musician and 
doorkeeper. 

The contrast between the simple tent for the ark 
and his own palace suggested to D. the need of 
building some more permanent temple; but the 
king’s adviser, the prophet Nathan, who had at 
first approved of the design, subsequently induced 
D. to abandon it. Possibly, both prophet and 
people feared the effects of innovations in religious 
matters. Nathan’s message to D. is contained in 
28 7, a chapter which in its present form shows 
the influence of Deut., but is in the main of some- 
what earlier date (see Budde). There we are told 
how Nathan, the night after his approval of D.’s 
design, received from God a message for the king: 
Never yet had J” required a temple of the judges 
of His people; tent and tabernacle had_becn 
sufficient hitherto. D. should not build a house 
for Him; He would build a house (7.6. a line of 


Saul would have been the natural heir to the | descendants) for D.; and though D.’s seed might 
throne, and the subsequeut disputes with regard to ! need to be chastised, God’s mercy should not depart 
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from them, (v./%, which speaks of D.’s successor, who 
was to build a temple for J”, seems not to belong 
to the original form of the chapter; it weakens 
the antithesis of vv.!* and 1), This message is 
followed by a beautiful prayer, in which D. 
thanks God for all His goodness to himself and his 
people. 

It was probably soon after his settlement in 
Jerus. that D., in remembrance of his covenant 
with Jonathan, inquired whether there remained 
yet any survivors of Saul’s house, whom he might 

enefit for the sake of his friend. He was told 
that there was still a son of Jonathan, and at D.’s 
orders Mephibosheth or Meribaal (1 Ch 8*4 9%) was 
brought from the house of Machir at Lo-debar ; 
the property of Saul, apparently confiscated, was 
restored to him, and given to Ziba, a former 
servant of Saul’s family, who was to till the ground 
for lis master, while Meribaal dwelt at Jerus., 
where his conduct would be under the royal super- 
vision, and ate at the king’s table. Meribaal 
was lame, having been dropped by his nurse as 
she fled on hearing of the Israelite defeat at Mt. 
Gilboa. He was then five years old; now he is 
described as having a young son, an indication 
that these events took place some ten years after 
D. became king over all Israel. With other 
descendants of Saul, however, D. was compelled 
shortly afterwards to deal in a different manner. 
The land was afflicted with drought, and eon- 
sequent famine, for three years, and D., on inquir- 
ing of the sacred oracle, was told that a curse of 
blood rested upon the land, because of an attempt 
niade by Saul to exterminate the Gibeonites, an 
Amorite tribe bound by a covenant to Israel. The 
only compensation which the Gibeonites would 
accept was that seven of Saul’s sons should be put 
to death; and D. delivered to them the two sons 
of Saul’s concubine Rizpah, and five sons of his 
daughter Merab (MT wrongly Michal). These 
were accordingly hanged to J” in the sacred hill 
of Gibeon (cf. Driver, Text of Sam.), while the 
eorpses were lovingly watched by the devoted 
Rizpah, till the first rains showed that the atone- 
ment was accepted. Then D., in recognition of 
the mother’s devotion, gave orders for the burial of 
the corpses ; and the bones, as well as those of Saul 
and Jonathan, were interred in the ancestral 
sepulchre of Kish (28 2111, This occurrence 
must be placed after the recognition of Meribaal 
(v.”), but before the rebellion of Absalom (2S 168). 
We have no right to blame D.’s action in this 
matter; he acted in accordance with the religious 
beliefs of his time, and with what he conceived to 
be the best interests of the nation; and, in spite of 
Shimei’s reproaches, we may believe that D.’s con- 
temporaries regarded the matter in the same light 
as himself. 

Under D. the kingdom was more completely 
organized than it had been under his predecessor, 
and the administration was intrusted to royal 
officers (25 81618, 2023-26), Foremost of these was 
Joab the son of Zeruiah, D.’s nephew, who was 
commander-in-chief of the whole army; the scribe 
or chancellor, to whom belonged the control of all 
official documents, was Shisha (1 K 4%; corrupt 
readings in 28 817 20%, 1 Ch 181%); the state his- 
torian or chronicler (mazkir, t.e. remembrancer), 
Jehoshaphat the son of Ahilud ; Adoram controlled 
the levy, t.e. the forced service exacted by the king 
from his subjects; at the head of the priesthood, 
beside Abiathar, the representative of the house of 
Eli, stood Zadok, the ancestor of the later priestly 
house, but of his origin or appointment no 
authentic information is preserved ; Ira, a Manass- 
ite of the family of Jair, was another priest, and 
D.’s sons also performed priestly duties. Traces 
of a royal council are to be found in allusions to 
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important institution was that of the royal body- 
guard, taking the place of the ‘runners’ of Saul 
(1 5 2217), The nucleus of it was doubtless David’s 
old band, which had accompanied him during his 
wanderings and luis residence at Ziklag. The 
technical name of this force was the Gibborim, 
heroes or mighty men; and their numbers were 
probably kept at the traditional 600. They were 
now largely recruited from forcigners, especially 
Philistines and Cherethites, a people of the south of 
Palestine (15 8014, Zeph 2°), perhaps originally con- 
nected with Crete; hence the guards were commonly 
called the Cherethites and Pelethites (wh. see). 
That these were the same body as the Gibborim 
appears from 1 Κα 18: 10. 88. the text of 2S 1618 is too 
uncertain to form an argument to the contrary. 
The whole corps was under the command of 
Benaiah the son of Jehoiada. Included in or 
distinct from this guard, was a select body of 
Thirty distinguished for special valour, over whom 
was Abishai, the brother of Joab; while Three 
Warriors are named as ranking even higher than 
Abishai and Benaiah (2 S 235, and cf. Driver, 
ad loc.). This guard of experienced soldiers formed 
the only standing army in the kingdom; and being 
stationed in the capital (ef. 2 5. 115%, Neh 816) they 
became a powerful support to the king’s authority, 
and ensured the discharge of his orders. As will 
appear later, they played an important part at the 
accession of Solomon. 

Tor war on a large scale the army still consisted 
of the whole male population of military age, who 
were summoned to arms in time of danger. The 
force seems to have consisted wholly of infantry, 
except for a few chariots and horses retained after 
the drone of Hadadezer (28 84). But when D.’s 
wars of foreign conquest began to involve pro- 
tracted campaigns, and long absence from home, 
some new system became desirable. It was per- 
haps partly to meet these requirements that D. 
instituted the census, wlich was carried out evi- 
dently after the completion of the Syrian wars, 
for his officers travelled as far north as the Hittite 
city of Kadesh (2 8 245, LAX. Luc.). The nulitary 
aspect of this measure is clear from its being 
intrusted to Joab and the captains of the host 
(v.34, 1 Ch 21°); but the census may have been also 
intended as a basis for a regular system of fixed 
taxation, to meet the needs of an organized 
government. The measure was regarded with 
suspicion, perhaps as involving an undue increase 
of royal authority, and even Joab protested against 
it; nevertheless, he carried out his task in 9 
months and 20 days. A severe pestilence, which 
visited the land immediately afterwards, was re- 
garded by D. and the people as a sign of the 
divine displeasure. We are told that the prophet 
Gad offered 1). the choice of three punishments— 
three years’ famine (LXX,1 Ch), three months flight 
before his enemies, or three days’ pestilence ; and 
that the king chose the last, preferring to fall into 
the hand of God rather than of man. But when 
the destroying angel reached Jerus., he was bidden, 
in consequence of D.’s penitence, to stay his hand ; 
and D., at Gad’s bidding, bought the threshing- 
floor of Araunah or Ornan (Ch) the Jebusite, and 
offered there a sacrifice, whereby he obtained from 
God mercy for the land (2824). The place of 
sacrifice became afterwards the site of Solomon’s 
temple (2 Ch 81). The narrative shows that we 
must not expect to find for D.’s reign careful 
records of the numbers and divisions of the people. 
Yet such statistics are presupposed by the Chron- 
icler, who in his account of David’s armies and 
officers (1 Ch 23-27) describes a far more numerous 
and elaborately organized body of religious and 
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civil and military officials than is likely to have 
existed in the time of David. Fragments of old 
records may be incorporated in his work (6.6. 1 Ch 
275-81) ; but the older history shows no trace of the 
thousands of Levites, or of the bodies of 24,000 
men continually under arms (1 Ch 271-5) of which 
the later historian speaks. 


Of most of D.’s wars we possess but a short summary in 2S 8; 
the Ammonite war, on account of its connexion with Bath- 
sheba’s history, is related at length. The complete victory over 
the Philistines (81) has been already named. For some un- 
explained reason D. made war on Moab, where his parents had 
formerly taken refuge, and, on conquering the country, treated 
it with great severity, putting to death two-thirds of the 
prisoners. The exploits of Benaiah (2 S 2320) may be referred to 
this campaign. Moab now became tributary. The next war 
was provoked by the neighbouring Ammonites. Their king, 
Nahash, Saul’s enemy (1 § 11), had shown himself friendly to D., 
and on his death D. sent an embassy of condolence to his 
successor Hanun. But Hanun, suspicious of D.’s intentions, 
and perhaps alarmed by the subjugation of Moab, dismissed the 
messengers with gross insults. The Ammonites knew that they 
must now prepare for war, and sought for alliances among the 
small Aramzean kingdoms of Zobah, Beth-rehob, Maacah, and 
Tob, which were united in a common interest to check the 
rising power of Israel]. Joab, with the Isr. army, marched out 
to Rabbah, the Ammonite capital, and, finding an enemy 
opposing him on both sides, divided his forces. With the 
picked troops he prepared to meet the Aramzan allies, 33,000 
strong, while the rest of the army he placed under the com- 
mand of his brother Abishai, to confront the Ammonites. The 
rout of the Syrians by Joab was the signal for the flight of the 
Ammonites within the walls of their capital, and thus ended 
the first campaign. The next year Hadadezer, king of Zobah, 
summoned to his assistance allies from beyond the Euphrates. 
The whole Aramzan force, under his general Shobach, was 
encamped at Helam, where D. himself, having crossed the 
Jordan at the head of the whole Isr. army, attacked them, and 
defeated them with great slaughter, Shobach being among the 
slain. All the chariot-horses which were captured were dis- 
abled, with the exception of sufficient for a hundred chariots. 
The summary (8°) seems to speak of another great victory won 
by D., when the Syrians of Damascus came to the assistance of 
Hadadezer. Zobah now made peace with Israel ; prefects were 
appointed in Damascus and elsewhere, and, in addition to 
nuinerous presents, D. brought back to Jerus. the golden shields 
of Hadadezer’s guard, and large quantities of brass from two of 
his treasure cities. An alliance was made between D. and Tou 
(v.9% LXX,1Ch 189%), king of Hamath, and Hadoram (1 Ch 1810) 
the son of Tou was sent with presents and greetings to David. 
These and other treasures, including spoil taken from the 
Amalekites, D. is said to have dedicated to J” (28 810) Ammon 
remained unsubdued, but in a third campaign Joab besieged 
Rabbah, and at last succeeded in capturing the part known as 
‘the city of waters.’ As the fall of the whole city was now 
assured, Joab summoned D. from Jerus., that the king himself 
might have the glory of the conquest. D. advanced with a 
fresh army, and completed the capture of Rabbah. A large 
amount of spoil fell into his hands, including the costly, gold 
crown of the idol Milcom (RVm, see 2 8S 1226-31), The prisoners, 
according to the ordinary translation of 1251. were tortured and 
treated with great cruelty. There are, however, diiliculties 
about the rendering of the verse; a slight change of read- 
ing (ἼΞ ὉΠ for pjyn, see RVm) would give the meaning that 
the people were reduced to servitude (so Hoffmann, Kautzsch, 
Driver [doubtfully]; Stade regards the verse as corrupt). The 
last of D.’s foreign conquests was that of Edom, but we have 
only a few disconnected allusions to the war. It appears 
that D. gained a great victory in the Valley of Salt after his 
Syrian campaign (25 8106. LAX, 1 Ch 18Uf., Ps 60 title). By this 
conquest he obtained command of the ports on the Red Sea. 
Prefects were appointed throughout the country, and for six 
months Joab remained in Edom, to destroy the male population 
(1 Καὶ 1115), 


It now remains to relate certain events in D.’s 
own family which troubled the later years of 
his reign. During the Ammonite war, D., who 
had remained in Jerus., committed adultery with 
Bathsheba, the wife of one of his officers then 
serving before Rabbah. In hopes of concealing his 
guilt he sent for Uriah; but the latter, who had 
perhaps heard rumours of what had taken place, 
refused, on the plea of military duty, to see his 
wife. Thereupon D. sent orders to Joab to place 
Uriah in a post of danger, and ensure his death. 
When the husband was dead, and the time of 
mourning past, DBathsheba was taken into the 
royal harem. The story was doubtless not un- 
known in Jerus.; the moral sense of the people 
found expression through Nathan the prophet, who 
by means of a parable boldly rebuked David ; and 
though on the king’s confessing his guilt the 
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prophet assured him of forgiveness, he predicted 
the death of Bathsheba’s newly-born child. (28 


1210-12 are perhaps a later addition, a true comment 
on the subsequent history ; for it has been pointed 
out that with the old Heb. ideas of guilt and 
penalty it is hardly consistent to regard the sin as 
forgiven [ν.15] while the curse remains. So Kuenen, 
Wellh., Stade.) In spite of all D.’s prayers and 
fastings, the child died; but in due time a second 
son was born to Bathsheba, the future king 
Solomon (28 11. 121%), 

It was probably not long afterwards that the 
fruit of D.’s evil example appeared. THis eldest 
son Amnon outraged his ἜΣ ΤῸ Tamar, and 
when D., though greatly displeased, yet partly 
from partiality for his firstborn (137! LX-X), partly 
perhaps from the remembrance of his own guilt, 
failed to punish the offender, the duty of avenging 
the maiden’s wrong fell to her own _ brother 
Absalom. He waited his opportunity for two 
years, and then caused Amnon to be murdered at a 
sheep-shearing feast, to which all the king’s sons 
had been invited. Absalom fled to the court of 
his grandfather, the king of Geshur. D. mourned 
long for his firstborn, then his longings turned ts 
the son in exile; but out of season he could show 
severity. For three years Absalom remained in 
banishment; then Joab, divining the king’s secret 
feelings, by the instrumentality of the woman of 
Tekoa procured his recall. Tor two years longer 
Absalom was excluded from the court, until he 
compelled Joab to intercede for him; then he was 
brought to the king, and received a kiss of recon- 
ciliation (28 18. 14). After the death of Amnon, 
and probably also of Chileab, Absalom was the 
natural heir to the throne. He was now com- 
pletely estranged from his father, and soon began 
to endeavour to supplant him. To impress the 
people, he assumed royal state; to gain their 
favour, he would stand by the gate to meet all who 
came to the king with their suits, and lament that 
he was not king to do them justice. Thus he 
‘stole the hearts of the men of Israel.” There is 
no evidence that D., who used to ‘execute judg- 
ments and justice to all his people’ (2 5 815), now 
neglected to do so. The stories of Nathan and 
the woman of Tekoa imply the contrary, but with 
the extension of the borders of Israel the number 
of suits may well have increased beyond the king’s 
power to deal with them. We cannot say whether 
the crimesin the royal household had shaken the 
loyalty of the people,—in certain matters the 
nation at large did not show itself very sensitive to 
moral irregularities (2 8 1674*4),—but it is probable 
that at Hebron the removal of the capital to Jerus. 
was still a grievance, and the tribesmen of Judah 
seem to have considered themselves not sufliciently 
favoured by the king. Absalom made prepara- 
tions for four years (157 LXX. Luc.), then under 
nats of a vow he visited the old sacred city of 

ebron. Here he was joined by D.’s counsellor, 
Ahithophel of Giloh, perhaps the grandfather of 
Bathsheba (cf. 2S 11° 23%4), and Absalom’s rebel- 
lion was proclaimed by messengers throughout the 
country. D. was taken entirely by surprise, and 
resolved to withdraw at once from Jerusalem. If 
he escaped the first attack of the conspirators, he 
possessed better troops than were to be found on 
the other side. Delay would increase the difficul- 
ties of his opponents, and give his supporters time 
to rally. Leaving the palace in charge of ten 
concubines, he crossed the Kidron, accompanied 
by his household and bodyguard, amid the weep- 
ing of the whole land, and took the road by Olivet 
to Jordan. Many traits of D.’s character are 
brought out during this flight,—the devotion which 


| he inspired in his followers, when Ittai of Gath, 


| though but a short time in his service, refused to 
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leave him; his piety and eonfidence, when he 
eommanded the priests to carry back the ark, 
trusting to J”, without any outward symbol of His 
presence; his craft and dissimulation, when he 
bade Hushaiingratiate himself with Absalom, and 
try to frustrate his plans; his prudence, in estab- 
lishing communications between himself and the 
capital by means of Ahimaaz and Jonathan; his 
impetuous hastiness in judgment, when he promised 
Ziba the lands of Meribaal; and at the same 
time his submission and forbearance, when he 
endured the curses of Shimei because J” had 
bidden him, and urged that a Benjamite had more 
right than his own sen to seek his life (28 15. 
161-17), 

D.’s plan of meeting treachery by treachery was 
suecessful. By Ahithophel’s advice, Absalom did 
take over his father’s concubines as a token of 
succession to his throne ; but, instead of pursuing 
D. at once, he accepted the counsel of Hushai, to 
wait till he could muster troops from the whole 
country. Ahithophel, who realized the artificial 
nature of the enthusiasm for Absalom, foresaw 
that this delay was fatal to the rebellion, and 
forthwith hanged himself. Warned by the two 
priests’ sons, Ahimaaz and Jonathan, of the need 
of haste, D. and his followers crossed the Jordan 
in safety before daybreak. He took up his head- 
quarters at Mahanaim, the former eapital of 
Eshbaal, and there received support from Shobi, 
the son of his old protector the king of Ammon, 
who may now have been a vassal prince; from 
Machir, the guardian of Meribaal, and from a 
wealthy Gileadite named Barzillai (16"-17). Ab- 
salom was the first to act on the offensive, and 
erossed the Jordan with his army. 1). was pre- 
vented from going into battle by the entreaty of 
the people, who urged that he was worth 10,000 of 
them ; but he publicly charged his generals, Joab, 
Abishai, and Ittai, to deal gently with Absalom. 
Joab knew that he was strong enough to disobey, 
and that the death of the leader would put an end 
to the rebellion. D.’s soldiers were victorious, 
and Joab himself slew Absalom as he hung in the 
branches of a large terebinth. 1), by the gate of 
Mahanaim awaited anxiously the issue of the 
day; then he forgot all else in his passionate 
grief for his ungrateful son. Joab, however, 
roused him to put his duty as a king above his 
private feelings as a father, and 1). returned to the 
gate to receive the greetings of his servants who 
had risked their lives for him (18-198). 

Only tact and diplomacy were now required to 
bring about the king’s return. Among the tribes 
of Israel a speedy revulsion of feeling took place, 
and they repented of their ingratitude to the king 
who had saved them from their enemies. But 
Judah still stood aloof ; D. therefore sent to Zadok 
and Abiathar, to influence in his behalf the elders of 
hisown tribe, and to urge them not to be behind the 
rest of Israel in bringing back their king. At the 
same time he sent a special message to Amasa, the 
son of his sister Abigail, whom Absalom had made 
commander-in-chief, and swore to give him the 
office now held by the self-willed Joab. The men 
of Judah were soon won over; and when, in re- 
sponse to their invitation, the king returned 
homewards, the tribe assembled at Gilgal on the 
Jordan to weleome him. Shimei came with them 
at the head of a thousand Benjamites, and im- 
plored D.’s pardon, which was freely granted. In 
spite of Abishai’s remonstranee, D. would not have 
the day of his triumph marred by putting any 
man to death. To Meribaal, however, who also 
eame to meet the king, D. gave less than justice. 
Meribaal eharged Ziba with slandering him, and 
failing to provide him with an ass to follow D. in 
his flight; Ziba had said that his master was wait- 


ing in Jerus. in hopes of recovering his grandfather’s 
throne. It was not easy to decide where the truth 
lay, and D. hastily dismissed the matter by bid- 
ding the two divide the land. The king appears 
in a more favourable light when he turns to 
reward his benefactors. He pressed the aged Bar- 
zillai, who accompanied him to Jordan, to come 
and live with him in Jerus.; and when Barzillai 
pleaded to be excused, on the ground of his great 
age, his son Chimham was allowed to take his place 
and be the recipient of the royal favours. But 
even before the king reached Jcrus. it appeared 
that he had not succeeded in conciliating Judah 
without exciting the jealousy of the other tribes. 
While he had sent special messengers to his own 
tribesmen, he had taken no notice of the half- 
expressed goodwill of the rest of Israel. When 
therefore, at Gilgal, half the host of Israel came to 
escort 1), home, they complained that the men of 
Judah had stolen him away; they had becn 
slighted, although they had ten parts in the king, 
and the rights of the firstborn (28 19% LXX), A 
sharp dispute arose between the two sections of 
the nation, and a Benjamite, Sheba the son of 
Bichri, gave the signal for a fresh revolt. The men 
of Israel followed him, renouncing all part in the son 
of Jesse, while the men of Judah accompanied 1), 
to Jerusalem. It was necessary to take immediate 
steps against therebels. D. therefore bade Amasa 
assemble the forces of Judah within three days, 
thus tacitly depriving Joab of the supreme eom- 
mand, Amasa delayed beyond the appointed time, 
and D. was compelled to have recourse again to his 
old tried general. Joab (20° Pesh., MT Abishai) 
was bidden to take the royal bodyguard, ‘the 
mighty men,’ and pursue after Sheba. At Gibeon 
Amasa met him. It might have been expected 
how Joab would treat his rival; he took his oppor- 
tunity to niurder him, and then, with his troops, 
hastened to Abel-beth-maaeah, a town in the far 
north of the country, where Sheba had taken 
refuge. To savethe town the inhabitants delivered 
up Sheba’s head, and the rebellion was at an end 
(198-2077). From 2 Κ 243 we may perhaps infer 
with Ewald that Absalom’s rebellion lasted for 
three months. 

Some years must have elapsed before the closing 
scene of D.’s life. The old warrior, who at the 
time of Absaloin’s rebellion was never without 
resource, and had to be kept back by his soldiers 
from the battle, is now seen in the feebleness of 
extreme old age, kept within the palace, where no 
elothing will supply warmth to his bodily frame, 
and he is nursed by a fair young damsel of Shunem, 
named Abishag. He had neglected to make any 
definite arrangements with regard to the succession 
to the throne, but his eldest surviving son was 
generally regarded as the heir. This was Adonijah, 
a young man of great beauty, who had always 
been indulged by his fond father. Like Absalom 
before him, he assumed the state appropriate to the 
heir-apparent. On his side were most of D.’s older 
supporters, including Joab and Abiathar, but 
another party in the palace favoured Solomon, the 
son of D.’s favourite wife, Bathsheba. To the 
latter belonged the prophet Nathan, who perhaps 
felt that Adonijah was not the fittest man to rule, 
Zadok, the younger and probably rival priest, and 
Benaiah the captain of the bodyguard. An obvious 
danger awaited the unsuccessful aspirant to the 
throne after D.’s death (cf. 1 K 1°), and Adonijah 
resolved to make in good time a public declaration 
of his claims. He invited his supporters, including 
the king’s sons and the royal oflicers of the tribe 
of Judah, to a feast at. the sacred stone of Zoheleth, 
at the lower end of the Kidron Valley, and here the 
guests are said to have greeted Adonijah as already 
king. But tidings of this step were brought by 
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Nathan to Bathsheba, and at the prophet’s advice 
she informed the king, and reminded him of a 
oromise that her son should reign. By agreement 

athan came in and confirmed her words, where- 
upon D. repeated with an oath to Bathsheba the 
promise that Solomon should sueeeed. Then, 
rousing himself to act, the old king commanded 
Nathan, Zadok, and Benaiah to place Soloinon on 
the royal mule, conduct him to the spring of 
Gihon, and solemnly proclaim him king. The 
support of Benaiah and the troops would make 
opposition useless. D.’s orders were earried out, 
Solomon was anointed, and a rejoicing erowd 
escorted the young king back to the city to set 
him on the royal throne. The shouts from Gihon, 
half-way up the Kidron Valley, had reached 
Adonijah at his feast, when Jonathan the son of 
Abiathar came in with news of Solomon’s corona- 
tion. The guests fled, and Adonijah took sanctuary 
at the altar, but received from Solomon a promise 
of his ufe on condition of good conduet (1 IX 1). 

Our narrative in 1 K 2!-? gives us an unpleasing 
picture of D.’s last days. He is represented as 
eounselling Solomon to do good to Barzillai, but 
not to let Joab or Shimei die in peace. The 
genuineness of the narrative is much disputed. 
Vv.*4 are doubtless a later addition by a Deutero- 
noinie editor; Wellh., Stade, Kautzsch reject the 
whole of vv.+-®; but it seems more probable that 
vv.°" formed part of the original document (so 
IKKuenen, Budde, Kittel, Cheyne). Their historical 
eharacter is another question, whieh ean only be 
judged on subjective grounds. It is argued, with 
eonsiderable exaggeration, that D. was too infirm 
to trouble about public matters, or to eounsel his 
successor ; and that another tradition gives us a 
religious song under the title of D.’s ‘ Last Words’ 
(2S 23-7), We must not measure the advice 
aseribed to D. by our own standard. A young and 
untried ruler like Solomon might be endangered 
by opponents whom D. was strong enough to spare; 
and the king, who had delivered up to death Saul’s 
seven sons to atone for their father’s guilt, may 
have feared that the eurse of Shimei, or the 
murders of Joab, unless avenged, would bring 
down punishment on some other man. To us the 
words put into D.’s mouth do not appear seemly 
for a dying man, or in aecordanee with the noblest 
traits of D.’s charaeter ; it cannot be said they are 
impossible. Many would be glad to think that 
they are only due to the historian, who represented 
D. as the real author of some of Solomon’s earliest 
acts, hoping to glorify the aged king, or else to 
elear the memory of the builder of the temple. It 
is easy to understand why a later historian pre- 
ferred to ascribe to D. far nobler sentiments when 
he reeorded the king’s last words and his final 
eharge to Solomon (1 Ch 28. 29). 

D. is recorded to have reigned 7 years and 6 
months in [lebron, and 33 years in Jerus. (25 2 
54) 1 K2"), Forty years is a eonventional round. 
number in Heb. chronology, but the figure is 
approximately eorrect. Absalom, who was born 
in Hebron (28 3’), was grown up at the time of 
Amnon’s outrage; his rebellion took place some 
10 or 11 years later (137 98 1455 157), and, as was 
remarked above, several years must have intervened 
between this and D.’s death. Again, the Philis- 
tincs and Moabites had been subdued before the 
Ammonite war; the marriage of Bathsheba took 
place in the third campaign against Ammon; and 
Solomon, her sccond son by D., was of full age 
when he caine to the throne. Since D., when he 
first appears before Saul, is a tried warrior, he 
must have died at an advanced aye. According 
to 28 5%: he reached 70 years. He was buried in 
the eapital, which received from hin the name of 
the ‘eity of David’; and after the return from exile 


the sepulchres of D. were still pointed out between 
Siloam and the ‘house of the mighty men’ (Neh 
aus el, Ac 2), 

Later hiblical writers and editors describe 1), as he appeared 
to the Jews of their own age. To the compiler of the Books of 
Kings D. is a standard of piety, with whom his successors are 
compared; he is the king whose ‘heart was perfect with J’’’ 
( Καὶ 114 etc.), ‘who turned not aside save in the matter of 
Uriah the Hittite’ (ὦν. 155). The Chronicler, from feelings easily 
understood, passes entirely over the darker side of D.’s life, and 
the trouhles in his family (see esp. 1 Ch 20). He represents the 
pious king in his later years as absorbed in preparations for the 
temple; for this he has accumulated vast treasures, and he 
exhorts the people to give freely for the same purpose (1 Ch 22. 
29). He arranges for the services of the future sanctuary, 
organizing the sacred choirs, and determining the courses of 
priests and Levites, porters and treasurers (chs. 22-26). Finally, 
he hands to Solomon the pattern of the temple, which has heen 
revealed to him hy God (2811-19), and adinonishes his son on the 
greatness of the sacred duty which has been laid upon him 
(226-19 281-10. 20f.), The figures given in these chapters, as in 
many parts of Chronicles, are incredibly large ; the arrangements 
descrihed for the sacred ministers and services are those of 
Zeruhbabel’s temple, though on a grander scale. In the older 
records the only direct connexion between D. and the temple is 
that implied in his sacrifice at Araunah’s threshing-floor (2 8 
2418-25), and possibly in his dedication of his spoils (ib. 8Uf-), 
Older material may well underlie the narrative of the Chronicler 
or his authority; but for our general estimate of D. and his 
times we must rely entirely on the Books of Samuel. 


Allusion has been made earher in this article to 
D.’s connexion with the Psalter. Minuter study 
makes it more and more diffieult to conceive of 
him as the author of some of the most spiritual 
products of the OT religion. This is not merely 
on account of D.’s sins, acknowledged and repented 
of, but beeause of his erude ideas on religious 
matters which appear from time to time in the old 
records, and because the historians attribute to 
hun, apparently without blame, both words and 
acts, which from the standard of a higher religion 
must be emphatically condemned. D. was first 
introdueed to Saul as a minstrel; as ἃ deviser of 
musical instruments he is named in Am 6°. The 
Lament over Saul and Jonathan, a secular song, 
reveals to us D.’s poetic power; as a eomposer of 
sacred poems he appears in the appendix to Samuel 
(2S 22. 23-7) and in Chronieles (esp. 1 Ch 101-88), 
How much older this representation may be is hard 
to say; but it points to a tradition that D. was 
the father of Heb. psalmody, and it would be rash 
to deny the possibility that some psalins or portiozs 
of psalms of Davidic authorship are to be found in 
the Psalter. If such thcre be, we nay expeet to 
find them in the group of psalms which Ewaid 
seleeted as being genuinely Davidic, viz. Ps 3. 4. ‘7. 
8.11. 15. 15.701 τὺ 710-29. 32. 101, and the ftrac- 
ments 60% 6813-18 1442-14; but probably this list 
requires to be considerably redueed. Dy the titles 
73 psalms are assigned to D., the principal groups 
being Ps 3-4] (omitting 10, 33) and 51-70 (omitting 
66. 67). In the LXX the number is somewhat 
larger, the title ‘to David’ being added to 14 more 
(including 93-99 Heb.), but omitted in some MSS 
from 3 or 4 others. The following special occasions 
are named in the Heb. titles :—3, when he fled from 
Absalom; 7, eoneerning the words of Cush, a 
Benjamite; 18, when J” delivered him from his 
enemies and from Saul; 30, at the dedieation of 
the House; 34, when he changed his behaviour 
before Abimelech; 51, after his rebuke by Nathan; 
52, when Doeg denounced him to Saul; 54, when 
the Ziphites betrayed his hiding-place; 56, when 
the Philistines took him in Gath ; 57, when he fled 
from Saul, in the cave ; 59, when Saul’s messengers 
watched the house to kill him; 60, after the defeat 
of Edom in the Valley of Salt; 63, in the wilder- 
ness of Judali; 142, when he was in the cave. 

The character of D. has been very variously 
estimated, exaggerated praise naturally producing 
a revulsion to the opposite extreme. Undue weight 
has often been attached to the description of D. as 
‘the man after God’s own heart’; but the phrase, 
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which occurs only in 1 § 134 (quoted thence in Ac 
13**), may be seen in the original context to denote 
one according to God’s mind or purpose, one who 
possesses the necessary qualities for a ruler of 
God’s people (cf. Jer 3"). It has been more difficult 
to do justice to D. on account of the different 
representations, found together in the Bible, but 
belonging to very different dates. The picture in 
Chron. of a Jewish saint has led many to censure 
unfairly the warrior kiug of a rudeage. Butif a 
critical examination of our authorities compels us 
to reject as unhistorical some pious deeds or noble 
words attributed to D., on the other hand it affords 
a more trustworthy standard by which to measure 
D.’s position among hiscontemporaries, and removes 
many of the glaring inconsistencies which have 
occasioned difficulties to students and historians. 
We may first look at the darker side of his 
character and its numerous limitatious, which show 
that he did not rise entirely above the level of the 
barbarous age in which he led His foreign wars 
are sonietimes marked by very great cruelty. 
Even if the Ammonites were not tortured, yet in 
his desert raids no life was spared (1 S 27%), and 
the victories over Moab and Edom were followed 
by massacres. The story of the patriarch Jacob 
suggests that deception and cunning were part of 
the Isr. character; certainly they often appear in 
D.’s history. The deceit practiscd at Nob may be 
excused by his circumstances; his professions of 
loyalty to Achish (1S 28? 29°) may have been 
cautious words used to one who has power to 
compel; but the continued fraud practised at 
Ziklag points to a man who was used to crooked 
dealing; he could induce Hushai to counteract 
Ahithophel’s advice by mean and treacherous ways; 
and after his sin with Bathsheba he stooped to 
base and cowardly means to conceal lis guilt and 
remove Uriah from his path. Moreover, D.’s 
religious beliefs fell far short of the teaching of 
the great prophets. If he did not himself worship 
idols, he at Icast allowed Michal to keep the 
teraphim in his house; and to determine the will 
of God he had constant recourse to the sacred 
ephod. He associated the worship of J” with His 
presence in the land of Israel, could think that J” 
had stirred up Saul to pursue him, and that His 
displeasure might be removed by the fragrance of 
a sacrifice (1 8 26"); and he put to death seven 
innocent men to procure J”s favour for the land 
(2S 21'-14). And there are other blemishes in D.’s 
character. He can judge a case on the impulse of 
2 moment (2 8 16%), or dismiss one but half heard 
(19°); and breaks out against Nabal into a 
assionate desire for vengeance. The great sins of 
is life, his adultery with Bathsheba and murder 
of Uriah, are perhaps but the common crimes of an 
Oriental despot ; but, so far as we can judge, they 
were not common to Israel, and D. as well as 
his subjects knew of a higher mora] standard. 
Lastly, his weakness in dealing with his own 
family is little to his credit. The imperious Joab 
is ‘too hard’ for him; Amnon and Adonijah are 
indulged and spoiled, and even the outragcous 
conduct of the fornier meets with no punishmeut ; 
Absalom and Adonijah are allowed to declare their 
pretensions to the crown, while D. neglects to take 
proper measures to determine the succession to 
the throne. But in justice to D. it must be remem- 
bered that his family difficulties were in part the 
natural outcome of polyganiy, and partly due to 
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to find a saint, but a king, a hero, and a man. No 
testimony to D. could be more eloquent than that 
of the cllarm he exerted on all who had to do with 
him. Everywhere he inspires love and devotion. 
Jonathan is his closest friend; Saul, Michal, all 
Israel love him. It is the same in later years, 
Achish pronounces him blameless (1 5 29* 9); what- 
ever D. does pleases the people (2 5 3%); the three 
mighty men risk their life to bring him a draught 
of water ; his soldiers call him the ‘lamp of Israel,’ 
and will not let him endanger himself in battle 
(2S 9111 18°) ; Ittai of Gath will follow him in life 
or death (ἐδ. 154). Nor was this devotion and 
admiration undeserved. A brave and successful 
warrior, who had fought many a campaign against 
his country’s foes, he safely led and ruled the 
rough men who gathered round him as an outlaw. 
His justice was experienced alike by Nabal’s shep- 
herds and his owu followers (1S 257 15+ 307-25) ; 
his concern for his followers’ lives is seen when he 
cannot drink the water from the well of Bethlehem. 
Hasty and passionate he could be, even in his zeal 
for justice (2 8 45:12 125%); but far more marked is 
his signal generosity. He spares Saul’s life when 
he is in his power (1 S 24. 26), and laments for his 
death in a noble song (28 1); the messenger from 
Mt. Gilboa and the murderers of Eshbaal are put 
to death, when they think that they are bringing 
D. good tidings. He cau bear with Shimei’s curses 
during his flight, and forgive him freely on his 
return. For the sake of Jonathan he spares and 
shows favour to his son, and in the person of 
Chimham he repays the kindness of Barzillai. 
The warmth and tenderness of D.’s affection is 
revealed in his lamentation for his ‘brother’ 
Jonathan ; and still more in his own family, as in 
his distress at the illness of Bathsheba’s child, or 
at the death of Amnon and Absalom. Nor are 
higher elements wanting in D.’s religion; as may 
be seen from his simple but pious faith, when he 
dances before the ark, and is ready to abase 
himself before J” who has exalted him (2 8S 6%); 
or still more when he prepares to leave Jerus. 
without the protection of the ark. He accepts his 
misfortunes with resignation, and acknowledges 
them as the consequence of his sins; while he 
retains his trust in God’s goodness (2 αὶ 127% 15% 
1610-12 9414-17), And even in the record of his sin 
his better qualities come out; for not many rulers 
would have accepted such a plain rebuke, or mani- 
fested such sincere repentance. When compared 
with a Joab or a Gideon, we recognize the great- 
ness of David’s character. 

But it is especially as a ruler that D. left his 
mark on his own generation and on posterity. He 
set himself to free his country from its enemies, to 
secure it against invasion, and to make the people 
one. Jerus. was virtually his creation; he strove 
to make it the religious and political centre of his 
kingdom ; and the discontent of Judah bears witness 
to the zeal with which he laboured for the whole 
nation, and not only for his own tribe. His 
efforts were the more successful, because with re- 
niarkable penetration (cf. 2 8 141%) he always knew 
the right measures to adopt. He wins the Judean 
elders by judicious presents, but can wait at Hebron 
for Eshbaal’s fall; he thanks the men of Jabesh- 
gilead, disavows all part in Abner’s murder, retires 
from the first attack of Absalom, but keeps ἂν 
communication with the capital. In all the varie 
difficulties of his eventful life he is never without 


the state of culture of his time. In the East the 
same unwise and selfish love is still often mani- | 
fested by a brave father to his children. The last 
charge to Solomon (1 Καὶ 2195) has been already | 
sufficiently discussed. 

It is now necessary to turn tothe other side of 
the picture, remembering that we must not expect 


resource. Nor was he negligent of the administra- 
tion of his kingdom. It is said that he ‘executed 
judgment and justice to all his people’ (28 815); 
and this statement is borne out by the readiness 
with which he listened to Nathan or the woman 
| of Tekoa. Doubtless he once forced a census on 

an unwilling people, but except in one instance 
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we never hear of him using his power for selfish 
ends. 


In two respects the reign of D. became an ideal. 


for later times. He was remembered as a just and 

atriotic ruler ; and when oppression and injustice 
ἄνουν only too common in Israel, the great 
prophets looked forward to a time when again a 
righteous king should sit on his throne (Jer 23°, 
ef. Is 16°); and the name of D. became the symbol 
of the ideal ruler of his line, who they believed 
must come (Jer 30°, Ezk 34° 37°4f-), and who was 
afterwards termed the Messiah. Again, it was 
through D. that the group of Isr. tribes became a 
powerful nation, and extended its sway over the 
neighbouring peoples. Thus Israel began to feel 
that it had a mission in the world; and though 
D.’s empire began to melt away even before his 
successor’s death, this conviction never died, even 
in the darkest hour. Still the people believed that 
in God’s own time they would be called upon once 
more to subdue the surrounding nations (cf. Am 
012), or like a second D. to proclaim to heathen 
races Js great and holy name (cf. Is 55°). 
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386 ff., or Hist. Krit. Ruins (1890), τ. ii. 37-62, 72; Budde, 
Richter und Samuel (1890), pp. 210-276. For the text, Driver, 
Heb. Text of Sam. (1890); Wellhausen, Vext ἃ, Biicher Sam. 
(1871). For the criticism of Chronicles, ἐδ. Prolegomena, Eng. 
tr. (1885), p. 171ff. See, further, W. R. Smith, ‘David,’ in 
Eneyel. Brit.2; Dillmann in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon ; Kamp- 
hausen, ‘ Philister und Hebraer,’ 7A TW, 1886, pp. 43-97 ; Ewald, 
History, Eng. tr.jiti. 54-203 ; Stade, Geschichte (1889), i. 224-299 ; 
Kittel, Hist. of the Hebrews, Eng. tr. (1896), ii. 35-49, 119-182; 
Cheyne, Devout Study of Criticism (1892). 

H. A. WHITE. 

DAY (ov, ἡμέρα).---Τὰ Hebrew the word ‘day’ is 
frequently used in phrases such as ‘ day of distress,’ 
‘of evil,’ ‘of calamity,’ ‘of death’ (cf. ‘day of 
salvation,’ Is 49°), which for the most part explain 
themselves. It is also used more widely of time 
in general, esp. when some event is described 
vividly as that of a single day, e.g. Dt 16°, Jg 18°, 
Mal 3? (ova with infin. or perf., but not ws oa, 
which refers to some particular day, 2819" (2° Heb.), 
Est 9). With a personal genitive we find the 
singular used to express (1) the birthday, or festal 
day, Job 3', Hos 7°; and (2) the time of calamity 
or death, Jer 5051, Ezk 21%, 1 S 9010, Ps 378, Job 
18%. The plural ‘days,’ according to a very common 
usage, denotes the Hfetime, reign, or period of 
activity of any one, Gn 26}, Jg 5°, 1 Καὶ 107, Is 1! 
etc. Hence the repeated oon "13 of Καὶ and 
Ch = Annals. With a local proper name the 
‘day’ implies some notable battle, a signal judg- 
ment or disaster, e.g. Is 94 the day of the defeat of 
Midian; Ps 137’ the day of the fall of Jerus. ; 
Ezk 30° the day of Egypt; Hos 1" the day of Jezreel. 
With the prophets ‘in that day’ is a common 
formula in describing what is to come at some 
future period of blessing or retribution, Is 2", 
Jer 4°, Am 9:6 etc. ete. Cf. also the phrases ‘ Lo, 
days are coining’ (esp. in Jer and Am), and ‘in 
the latter end of the days’ (ΟΣ nna), 2.6. at the 
end of the period to which the prophet’s vision 
extends, ¢.g. Gn 49! (the time of the settlement in 
Caanan), Dt 4° ({srael’s repentance in exile), 
Hos 3°, Mic 4! (the Messianic period). 

Many of these expressions have passed into the 
language of N'T, e.g. ‘in the days of Herod,’ Mt 2}, 
Lk 1°; ‘in these (those) days,’ Lk 199°2!, Ac 374; ‘in 
the last days,’ 2 Ti 3!, Ja 5°; also ‘my day,’ the day 
when Christ appeared among men, Jn8 ; ‘the day of 
salvation,’ the time during which salvation is offered 
to mankind, 2 Co 6°; ‘the evil day’ of trial and 
temptation, Eph 6! ; ‘in that day,’ e.g., when Christ 
reveals Himself more fully to His disciples, Jn 1420 
16”: *6, In particular, the last day of the present 
dispensation, when Christ shall return to earth for 
the final judgment, is described in various phrases : 


‘the day, He 10%; ‘that day, Mt 7“, 2 Th 1%; 
‘the last day,’ Jn 6% 11%; ‘the day of judgment,’ 
Mt 117, 1 Jn 417, ‘the day of Christ,’ Ph 1°; 
‘the day of the Lord,’ 2 Th 93, cf. Lk 17, Ro 236, 
2 (ὁ 11", Rev 67 etc. ; “the day of God, 2 Ρ 813, 

Prob. it is with allusion to the ‘day of the Lord’ 
or ‘the day of judgment’ that St. Paul uses the 
phrase ‘of man’s day’ (ὑπὸ ἀνθρωπίνης ἡμέρα) to 
denote mere human judgment (1 Co 45). 

The contrast between day and night gives rise 
to certain metaphorical expressions. Thus ‘day’ 
is the period of life during which there is oppor- 
tunity for working (Jn 9%, cf. 11°). Christians are 
said to belong to the day, since they should abstain 
from evil deeds, which are usually done under the 
cover of darkness, 1 Th 5* 8, cf. Ro 13%. On the 
other hand, this life, with its ignorance, trials, and 
difficulties, is contrasted with the future day of 
fuller knowledge (2 P 119) and of completed salva- 
tion (Ro 13"). See also TIME; for the Creative 
‘Day’ see COSMOGONY; and for Day of the Lord 
see ESCHATOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

H. A. WHITE. 

DAY OF ATONEMENT.—See ATONEMENT, DAY 
OF. 


DAY’S JOURNEY (Gn 30° ov 393, Jon 34 oF qban, 
Lk 24 ἡμέρας 666s).—When the making of a day’s 
journey is predicated of any one, we are not to 
understand merely that the person travelled for a 
day or for so many hours thereof. ‘ Day’s journey’ 
is no mere indication of time, but a real though 
very indefinite measure of space. Its length would 
vary according to the nature of the ground tra- 
versed ; on a level plain it would be longer than 
over a country broken by hills or water-courses, 
Its distance would, again, be conditioned by the 
circumstances or capabilities of the traveller; a 
nliessenger on a hasty errand (cf. Gn 31%) would 
achieve better results than a caravan, the rate of 
which would be regulated by the slowest beast of 
burden. A sturdy courier, without undue exertion, 
might put 25 to 30 miles behind him in a day; 
while a caravan, with its encumbrances, would not 
be able to overtake more than about 20 miles at the 
most. The camel usually proceeds at a rate of 
about 24 miles an hour, and as 6 to 8 hours would 
be sufficicnt for a day, a caravan (probably iin- 
plied Lk 95) might accomplish 15 to 20 miles; with 
much impedimenta, as recorded in the travels of 
the patriarchs Gn 30°, or of the Israelites Nu 10%, 
the day’s journey would necessarily be much less. 
In the present-day pilgrimages to Mecea, 22% 
miles is said to be a common day’s journey for a 
caravan. We may perhaps safely figure to ourselves 
in connexion with the expression ‘day’s journey’ 
an average distance of 20 to 25 miles. See further 
SABBATH DAy’S JOURNEY. A. GRIEVE. 


DAYSMAN.—In 1 Co 4? ‘ man’s judgment’ is lit. 
‘man’s day’ (ἀνθρωπίνη ἡμέρα), and is so tr? in 
Wyclif, Tind., Cov., and Rheims; for the word 
‘day,’ or its equivalent, has been used in many 
languages in the special sense of a day for hearing 
causes and giving judgment. (See DAY.) From 
‘day’ in this sense was formed the word ‘days- 
man,’ after the example of craftsman, herdsman, 
and the like, to signify a judge, umpire, or 
arbiter. The oldest instance given in Oxf. Eng. 
Dict. is Plumpton Corresp. (1489) p. 82, ‘Sir, the 
dayesmen cannot agre us’; the next, Coverdale’s 
tr. of Job 938 ‘Nether is there eny dayes man to 
reprove both the partes, or to laye his honde 
betwixte us,’ from whom it has been retained in 
AV and RV. J. HASTINGS. 


DAYSPRING.—Job 38" ‘ Hast thou. . . caused 
the dayspring to know his place?’ (1n¥); Wis 1638 
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‘at the dayspring pray unto thee’ (πρὸς ἀνατολὴν 
φωτός, RV ‘at the dawning of the day’); and 
Li 118 the d. from on high hath visited us’ (ἀνατολὴ 
ἐξ ὕψους). ‘The word is of freq. occurrence for the 
dawn of day, as Eden, Decades (1555), p. 264, ‘ The 
day sprynge or dawnynge of the daye gyveth a 
certeyne lyght before the rysinge of the soonne.’ 
Davies (Bible Eng. p. 249) points ont that virtually 
the same expression occurs In Jg 1938 ‘when the day 
began to spring, they let ler go,’ and 18 976 ‘it came 
to pass about the spring of the day.’ In Gn 32” the 
marg. has ‘ascending of the morning’ for ‘breaking 
of the day’; and in Ps 65° east and west are called 
‘the outgoings of the morning and evening.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

DAY-STAR.—This is Wyclif’s transl. of the Gr. 
φωσφόρος in 2 P 1, and he has been followed by 
all subsequent translators. The Eng. word (in all 
VSS till RV there are two sep. words, ‘ day star,’ 
RV ‘day-star’) was nsed in two senses. (1) It 
signified the planet Venus (Lat. Lucifer), that 
star which preceded or accompanied the rising 
of the sun, the morning star, as in Lydgate, 
Temple of Glas (1355), ‘Fairest of sterres... Ὁ 
Venus. . . O mighti goddes, daister after nyght’ ; 
and Holland’s Pliny, 11. 8, ‘For all the while that 
shee [the planet Venus] preventeth the morning, 
and riseth Orientall before, she taketh the name of 
Lucifer (or Day Starre) as a second sun hastening 
the day.’ (2) It was applied poetically to the sun, 
especially by Milton, as Lycidas, 168— 

‘So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beans.’ 

In 2 P the word 15 used in the first sense, the 
morning star. The passage is therefore parallel to 
Rev 27 ‘the morning star,’ and 2916 ‘the bright, 
the morning star.’ ‘These passages, Plumptre 
thinks, are evidence that this had come to be 
recognized among the apostolie Christians as a 
syinbolic name of the Lord Jesus as manifested to 
the souls of His people. 

Wychf has ‘day-star’ in Job 38% ‘Whether 
thou bryngist forth Lucifer, that ts, dai-sterre, in 
his tyme’; and it is found in Is 1412 AVm and RV 
‘QO day star,’ AV text ‘O Lucifer.’ See LUCIFER. 

J. HASTINGS. 

DEACON.—The words διάκονος (-ety-la) refer to 
service rendered without regard to the quality of 
the person rendering it. Thus the διάκονοι at a 
feast may be either bond or free; and any one 
doing such service is a διάκ. for the time being. 
Thus, in NT they are used—(1) of service gener- 
ally (Ac 12%, Ro 155, 1 Co 1615); (2) of our Lord’s 
work in particular (Mt 2078); (3) of the temporal 
ruler (Ro 13+) as θεοῦ διάκ. ; (4) of the work of tlie 
apostles (¢.g. Ae 1 6%, | Co 37, ) Ti 1): but in 
none of these places is there any trace of διάκονος 
as an official title. The transition is found Ro 
127, where the διακονία in contrast with προφητεία, 
διδασκαλία, παράκλησις, seems to indicate specific 
services, though the διάκονος himself is not men- 
tioned. (Cf. Hort, Christian Ecclesia, 198 f.). 

Where do we first find official διάκονοι Ὁ In Ae 
δ6 οἱ νεώτεροι are of course tacitly contrasted (as 
Lk 2276) with of πρεσβύτεροι; but the parallel 
νεανίσκοι in 5” seems to show that the contrast is 
only of age, not of office. Coming to Ac 6, were 
‘the seven’ deacons? Permanent officials of some 
sort they probably were; if we take account of 
St. Luke’s way of recording ‘beginnings’ of 
movements. 

For the common identification of them with the 
later deacons, we have (1) The general corre- 
spondence of their duties. (2) The word διακονεῖν 
τραπέζαις used of them, though this is balanecd by 
διακονία τοῦ λόγου of the apostles themselves in 
the next verse. (3) Common opinion from Irenzus 
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(Her. iii. 12. 10, iv. 15. 1 ‘ Stephanus primus diac.’) 
onward. (4) The number οἵ deacons limited to 
seven at Rome (Cornelius ap. Eus. ΠΩ vi. 48: 
also Soz. HE vii. 19, referring to Ac 6), and by 
Conc. Neoces. Can. 15, also referring to Ac 6, 
though Cone, Trull. Can. 16 rejects it. 

Against it, (1) They are nowhere in NT called 
διάκονοι, and Philip in Ac 218 is simply ‘one of the 
Seven.’ So neither is their work called διακονία. 
(2) The qualifications laid down Ac 6% for the 
seven are higher thau those required by St. Paul, 
1 Ti 3°, for deacons. (3) Of the Seven, Stephen 
was largely a preacher, and Philip in Ac 21° (some 
twenty-five years later) holds the much higher 
rank of an evangelist. (4) The Seven evidently 
rank next to the apostles, and have much the 
same position at Jerusalem as the presbyters we 
find a little later. The arguments are not very 
strong either way; but, upon the whole, the 
adverse one seems tlie stronger, for this is a ques- 


j tion on which tradition (150 years to Irenzus) 


would seem specially liable to slip. The Seven, 
then, would seem to have been neither (a) deacons, 
nor (2) temporary officers (Weizsiicker), and con- 
cern us no further if they were (c) almoners pure 
and simple (Cone, Trull. supra), or (dz) presbyters 
(Ritschl), though they may have been (e) the 
original from which both the two later orders 
diverged, of deacons and presbyters (Lange). 

In any case, the first explicit mention of deacons 
(Ph 14) is at Philippi, about Α.}). 63; and again 
(1 Ti 38) at Ephesus a few years later. They are 
not mentioned with Titus in Crete, but afterwards 
every church seems to have had its deacons. 

Concerning Jewish parallels to the office. The 
deacon has no likeness to the lLevite, who 
was rather a porter of the temple, who looked 
after the beasts, and sang in the choir. Neither 
do the deacons resenible the single yy (Lk 4”, 
ὑπηρέτης) of the synagogue, who was more like our 
verger, opening and shutting the doors, cleaning 
the building, handing the roll of the Law to the 
reader, etc. Thenearest Jewish parallel is the ‘s3a 
npis or collectors of the alms. This phrase, how- 
ever, rather suggests the tax-gatherer (am239 Non 
ΝΡ Ἢ apy ὃν, 2 K 23% Targ., with which compare 
Clement, Hp. 42, misquoting Is 6011), than the 
deacon whose duties lay so much among the poor. 
Upon the whole, the office was substantially new. 

Qualifications are laid down by St. Paul (1 Ti 3) 
first for the bishop, then for the deacon. Generi- 
cally they are alike, but with clear specific differ- 
ences. Each must be grave, temperate, and free 
from greed of money, the husband of one wife, 
and a good ruler of his own house. But while the 
deacon may serve, if there is no actual charge 
against him, the bishop must be dverl\nurros—one 
against whom no just charge can be made. The 
deacon’s temperance and gravity are emphasized 
for the bishop, who is further reminded that if he 
cannot rule his own honse well, he cannot be 
trusted to rule the house of God. The deacon is 
specially told not to be double-tongued or a lover 
of dirty gain, whereas it is enough to say generally 
that the bishop is not to be a lover of money. 
Then the bishop must have sundry qualifications 
for dealing with other men. He must be apt to 
teach others, whereas it is enough for the deacon 
to hold the mystery of faith in a pure conscience. 
He must also be a lover of hospitality, and a 
moderate and peaceable man, with some experience, 
and a good character even among the heathen. 

Different qualifications point to different duties. 
The deacon’s work evidently consists very much 
in visiting and relieving the poor, where his 
special temptations would be in one direction te 
gossip and slander, in the other to picking and 
stealing from the alms. If he uses his office well, 
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he may look forward to a good footing towards 
God, and much boldness towards men. On the 
other hand, the teaching, the hospitality, and the 
general intercourse with Christians and heathens, 
which are so conspicuous in the bishop’s work, 
seem no regular part of the deacon’s. 

Of the appointment of deacons we are told very 
little. In the case of the Seven (Ac 6), first the 
apostles lay down the qualifications required, then 
the Church elects seven, then the apostles approve 
and admit them. In the Pastoral Epistles St. 
Paul does not get beyond the first stage of laying 
down qualifications, though Timothy is plainly 
intended to approve the candidates, and there is 
no hint given that the Church did not elect them. 
The process would most likely be the same as for 
the bishops or elders. H. M. GWATKIN. 


BEACONESS.—See WoMAN. 


DEADLY has now only an active meaning, 
‘causing death’; but formerly was passive also, 
‘subject to death.’ Thus Wyclif’s tr. of 1 Co 15° 
is, ‘For it byhoueth this corruptible thing to clothe 
vneorrupcioun, and this deedh thing to putte awel 
vndeedlinesse.’ Wyclif has ‘deadly’ in all passages 
in which AV has ‘mortal’ (except that in Job 47 
he omits the adj.), as well as often elsewhere, as 
He 78 ‘heere deedi men taken tithis,’ Ja 5!” ‘ Elye 
was a deedli man lijk vs.’ In AV d. occurs in 
this sense Rev 13°!" ‘his d. wound was healed’ 
(πληγὴ τοῦ θανάτου, RV ‘ death-stroke’); and as an 
adv. Ezk 3074 ‘a d. wounded man’ (55n). 

J. HASTINGS. 

DEAD SEA (Arab. Bahr Lit, or ‘Sea of 
Lot’).—This remarkable inland lake hes in the 
deepest part of the depression of the earth’s surface 
which stretches from the Gulf of Akabah north- 
wards into the Jordan Valley (see ARABAH). ‘The 
name ‘ Dead Sea’ is not found in the Bible, and 
appears first to have been used in Gr. (θάλασσα νεκρά) 
by Pausanias and Galen, and in Lat. by Justin. In 
OT it is known as the Salt Sea (Gn 143, Dt 317) and 
as the Sea of the Arabah (Jos 5:9. Both these 
names are appropriate and expressive of its physical 
conditions. With reference to its geograph. situa- 
tion, it is called the East Sea (Ezk 4738, J1 2°). The 
name ‘Asphaltites’ given to it by Josephus (Anz. I. 
ix.) is derived from the deposits of bitumen which 
are found in some of the valleys entering the W. 
shore; and, lastly, the name Dead Sea (Mure 
mortuum) is used to indicate the absence of animal 
life in its waters. This is owing, not so much to 
the high salinity of the waters, as to the large pro- 
portion of bromide of magnesium which they con- 
tain. In the streams, often of a high temperature, 
which enter the lake to the S. of the promontory 
of E]-Lisin, some living forms are exceedingly 
abundant, especially those of small fishes of the 
genus Cyprinodon. The name ‘Bahr Lit,’ by 
which the Dead Sea is known amongst the Arabs, 
is a remarkable instance of the persistence of 
traditionary names aniongst these E. tribes, if, 
as is believed by not a few, it comes down to us 
through a period of nearly 4000 years, and has 
been preserved by the descendants of the patriarch 
Lot, who took possession of the territory of Moab 
and Ammon on the borders of the Arabian desert 
overlooking the Dead Sea basin, and who naturally 
associated this inland lake with the name of their 
progenitor who had lived on its shores (Gn 1911). 

Physical Features.—The Dead Sea lies nearly 
N.-S. along a line corresponding to that of the 
Jordan Valley; its length is 47 miles, and its 
greatest breadth about 10 miles. It reeeives the 


E., and the Kidron (En-Nar) and several lesser 
streams from the W.; and as the Dead Sea, like 
all salt lakes, has no outlet, the consequence is that 
the waters which enter it pass off in the form of 
vapour into the atmosphere. The quantity of water 
poured into the Dead Sea basin must be very 
great, especially during the months of April and 
May, when the Jordan is swollen by the melting of 
the snow in the Lebanon range; but such is the 
dryness of the air and the heat of the sun’s rays in 
the Ghor that this increased supply fails per- 
manently to raise the level of the surface, which 
seems only to rise and fall within the limits of 10 
to 15 ft., between the months of October and May, 
as estimated by Dr. Robinson from the position of 
the driftwood along the shore. 
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El-Lisin.—The Dead Sea is divided into two 
unequal portions by a remarkable promontory 
known as ‘E]-Lisfin’ (the tongue), which projects 
outwards from the E. shore for a distance of 
half the breadth of the lake. This promontory 
seems to be referred to in the passage describing 
the boundary of the lot of the tribe of Judah (Jos 
15", marg. ‘tongue’) El-Lisin is composed, 
according to Lartet, of white caleareous mar] with 
beds of salt and gypsum. It breaks off in a cliff 
facing the W., 300 ft. high and 9 miles long, 
terminating northwards at Point Costigan, and is 
connected with the Moabite coast by a narrow neck 
of marshy land. The terraced form, as well as the 
composition, of K1-Lisén show that it was once part 
of the bed of the lake when its waters rose several 
hundred feet higher than at present; and it corre- 
sponds in charaeter and composition to the terraced. 
ridge of Khashin Usdum now to be described. 

Khashm Usduwm (or Salt-mountain).—This re- 
markable ridge follows the W. shore of the 
lake from Umm Zoghal southwards to the banks 
of Wady el-fikreh at the S. margin of the 
Ghor, a distance of 7 miles. Its upper surface is 
about 600 ft. above the lake, and seen from a 
distance appears flat; but it is deeply furrowed 
and seamed by streamlets, which have penetrated 
into the mass below. The upper part of Khashm 
Usdum is formed of strata of white saliferous and 
sypseous marl, the lower of solid salt-rock; and 
these materials are laid open to view in the nearly 
vertical cliff along which the ridge breaks off on 
the E. side. There can be no doubt that this 
terrace, like that of El-Lisin, and others to be found 
at intervals on both sides of the lake, were parts of 
the bed of the lake itself when its waters stood at a 
much higher level than at present. It is separated 
from the base of the limestone table-land by a 
valley of broken ground, strewn with blocks of 
rock, about half a mile in width, and eroded by 
torrential action. 

The Ascent of Akrabbim (‘scorpions’).—From the 
S. shore of the lake an extensive tract, composed 
partly of shine, partly of woods and pastures, 
extends as far as the semicircular terrace which 
bounds the Ghor in that direction. This marsh is 
lable to floods, and its surface is strewn with 
trunks of trees brought down by the torrents. The 
terrace by which it is bounded is 500 ft. high, and 
is formed of marls overlaid by beds of sand, gravel, 


jand loam, which extend ‘southwards into the 
waters of the Jordan from the N.; those of El- | Arabah. 


They are deposits formed over tle old 


Hessi, El-Jeib, and El-Fikreh from the S.; those | bed of the lake when its waters were 500-600 ft. 


of the Kerak, Arnon (Mojib), Zerka Ma‘in from the 


above their present level. ‘The terrace seems to 
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answer to the ‘ Ascent of Akrabbim’ referred to in 
Jos 153 in connexion with the boundary of Judah. 
Robinson regards the edge of the terrace as marking 
the limits of the Ghorand the Arabah respectively : 
a View in which the present writer concurs. 

Level of the Surface.—The Dead Sea was sounded 
in 1848 by Lieut. Lynch, who found that it de- 
scended to a depth of 1278 ft. at a point about 5 
miles N. of Costigan. It is now known that the 
surface itself descends to a greater depth below that 
of the ocean than any sheet of water on the globe. 
This fact remained unrecognized until 1836-7, when 
H. von Schubert and Prof. Roth visited Palestine, 
and made barometric observations in the Jordanic 
basin. These were followed and confirmed by Col. 
Wilson (now Gen. Sir C. W. Wilson) and the 
officers of the Ordnance Survey of Palestine by 
actual levelling from the shore of the Mediterranean 
to that of the Dead Sea itself, and have established 
the fact that the surface of the latter falls to a 
depth of 1292 ft. below that of the former. Nor 
is it surprising that this result was not detected 
before the barometer and the level were brought to 
bear on its determination ; for there is nothing in the 
atmosphere around the lake which suggests to the 
traveller, by his sensations alone, that he sustains 
a more than ordinary atmospheric pressure ; and the 
two seas being shut off from each other by a high 
table-land 50 miles across, comparison of levels by 
means of the eye is impossible. With the increase 
of barometric pressure there is a corresponding 
increase of temperature. Hence, while in winter 
snow frequently lies on the plateaux of Judea and 
of Moab, it is unknown on the shores of the Dead 
Sea; and the Arab tribes go down to the Ghor 
with their flocks of sheep and goats, and camp over 
the plain during the winter months. ‘Thus when, 
in December 1893, the writer found himself standing 
on the edge of the terrace overlooking the GhGr, he 
beheld at his feet a wide plain stretching away 
northwards towards the margin of the Dead Sea, 
and to a large extent green with vegetation and 
thickets of small trees. To the right in an open 
space were seen several large Bedaiwin camps, from 
which the shouts of wild men, the barking of dogs, 
and the bellowing of camels ascended. Numerous 
flocks of black goats and white sheep were being 
tended by women in long blue cloaks; and on the 
party of travellers being observed, groups of merry 
children came tripping up towards the path accom- 
panied by a few of the elders, and, ranging them- 
selves in a line, courteously returned salutations. 
Here the Arabs remain enjoying the warmth of the 
plain till the increasing heat of the summer’s sun 
calls them away to their high pasture grounds on 
the table-land of Edom and Moab. At a short 
distance farther towards the shore of the lake is 
the village of Es-Safieh, inhabited by a tribe of 
fellahin called the Ghawarneh, who by means of 
irrigation from the Wady el-Hessi cultivate with 
success fields of wheat, maize, dhurah, indigo, and 
cotton, while they rear herds of camels and flocks 
of sheep and goats. On the produce of these fields 
the Arabs largely depend for their supplies of food 
and raiment, which they obtain by a kind of rude, 
often compulsory, barter. 

Boundaries of the Ghér.—The Dead Sea basin 
and its ancient deposits are bounded along the Εἰ. 
by the high plateau of Moab, and on the W. by 
the nearly equally high table-land of Judea. The 
plain of El-Ammaya in Moab reaches a level of 
3100 ft. above the Mediterranean, and, con- 
sequently, of about 4400 ft. above the Dead Sea. 
The slopes of the escarpment along which the 
plateau breaks off are sometimes terraced, some- 
times precipitous, and are eroded by numerous 
streams with thermal springs, of which that of the 
Zerka Main (er Callirhoé) is the most celebrated. 
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The W. slopes of the Ghér are equally seamed 
by river courses which cut deep into the limestone 
strata, and have their sources in springs near the 
summit of the table-land. The cliffs of RAs Mersed, 


Engedi, and Masada,* the latter crowned by the 
ruined fortress, are prominent features of the 


W. shore; while the walled city of Kerak, the 
epee of Moab, crowns the heights on the E. 
side. 

Geology.—Investigations by geologists in recent 
times have dispelled some of the old ideas regarding 
the origin of this mysterious inland lake. It is 
now known not to be the crater of a voleano, and it 
is almost equally certain that Sodom and Gomorrah 
were not overwhelmed in its waters. These re- 
searches have also resulted in showing that the 
area of the Dead Sea waters is not very different 
from what it was in the days of Abraham and Lot. 
It is now known, through the observations of 
Tristram, Lartet, Hull, and others, that the Dead 
Sea occupies a part of the trough, or depression in 
the crust, produced by subsidence along the line of 
a ‘fault’ or system of ‘ faults’ (fractures accom- 
panied by displacement of the strata) which has 
been traced from the G. of Akabah along the 
line of the Jordan-Arabah Valley to the base of 
Hermon (see ARABAH). This fracture was produced 
owing to the terrestrial movements which resulted 
in the whole region being elevated out of the sea 
after the close of the Eocene period. In con- 
sequence of this faulting and displacement, the 
formations on the opposite sides of the Ghér do 
not correspond with each other; those on the E., 
or Moabite, side being more ancient than those on 
the W. side at similar levels. Thus, while 
the whole W. side of the Ghoér is formed of 
Cretaceous limestones, the flanks of the Moabite 
escarpment are composed of very ancient volcanic 
rocks at the base; overlain successively by Car- 
boniferous and older Cretaceous beds, and only 
surmounted at a level of about 3000-4000 ft. 
above the lake by the Cretaceous limestones 
which come down to the water’s edge along the 
W. shore. 

The fundamental rocks laid open on the flanks of 
Jebel Shomar, a massive and precipitous mountain 
which rises behind Es-Safieh, and runs along the 
E. side of the Ghor for several miles, are 
composed of great beds of volcanic materials 
(agglomerates, tufis, and sheets of porphyry, pene- 
trated by numerous dykes). They have a slight 
dip northwards, and are overlain by red and purple 
sandstones and conglomerates of Carboniferous age 
(‘Desert sandstone’), then by Carboniferous lime- 
stone forming the terrace of Lebrusch, and this by 
the red and variegated sandstones of Lower 
Cretaceous age (‘Nubian sandstone’) which form 
the greater part of the mountain flanks, and are 
ultimately overlain by the Cretaceous limestones 
composing the crest of the Moabite and Edomite 
escarpment. 

Such is the general geological structure as far as 
regards the more ancient formations. The form 
and features of the Ghor were considerably modified 
by rain and river action in Pliocene and Pleistocene 
times. At the latter stage, corresponding to the 
close of the Glacial epoch, the waters of the Jordanic 
Valley appear to have riscn to such a degree as to 
have formed a lake whose area included those of 
Merom, Galilee, and the Dead Sea, and whose 
S. margin extended into the Arabah as far 
as the ‘Ain Abu Werideh; thus producing a lake 
which had a length from N. to 8. of 200 miles, 
and whose surface rose to the level of the Mediter- 


* The fortress of Masada was the last refuge of the band of 
Zealots of the Jews who defended themselves against Silva, the 
Roman general (4.p. 71), and at last destroyed themselves to 
escape capture (Jos. Wars, Vu. Vili. 1x.). 
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ranean. ‘The evidenee for this conelusion is to be 
found in the oceurrence of terraces of laeustrine 
materials at intervals down the Arabah from ‘Ain 
Abu Werideh, a locality nearly 40 miles 8. of 
the margin of the Ghor. These terraees contain 
numerous semi-fossil shells of the genera Jelania 
and Jelanopsis.* It is easy to understand that 
during the Glacial epoeh the large rainfall and the 
melting of the snows of the Lebanon, aeeompanied 
by a climate less tropical than that which now 
prevails, may have added enormously to the supplies 
of water poured into the Jordanie basin, thus rais- 
ing the surface to the level indicated. With 
the subsequent diminishing rainfall, and the reeur- 
renee of sub-tropical conditions of climate, evapora- 
tion would gradually gain upon precipitation ; and 
the surfaee of the waters, contraeting stage by stage, 
would ultimately fall to their present limits, where 
evaporation and supply have nearly balanced eaeh 
other. It was during such suecessive stages of 
diminution in volume, and lowering of the surfaee, 
that the terraces of lacustrine materials were 
formed, and converted into land surfaces; these 
commenee at their highest limit with those of Abu 
Werideh, and are succeeded by others at lower and 
lower levels till the present margin of the Dead Sea 
shore is reaehed. ‘The salinifieation of the waters 
necessarily aeeompanied this proeess; because the 
salts Tecate in the waters remained behind during 
the process of evaporation, and consequently tended 
to augment till saturation was reaehed. The Dead 
Sea waters, therefore, resemble those of all closed 
lakes whieh are more or less saline owing to similar 
causes. T 
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DEAL.—A ‘deal’ is a part or share (A.-S. dael, 
Ger. theil), and it may be a large or small part. 
In mod. Eng. we are allowed to say only ‘he gave 
a great deal, or a good deal, of trouble,’ scarcely 
‘he gave a deal of trouble,’ and never ‘a small 
deal.’ In older Eng. Chaucer could say (House of 
Fame, 1. 331)— 

“Ὁ, have ye men swich goodliheed 
In speche, and never a deel of trouthe?’ 


And Latimer could represent philosophers saying 
that ‘God walked up and down in Heaven, and 
thinketh never a deal of our affairs.’ In AV deal 
is used in the phrase ‘ tenth deal’ or ‘tenth deals,’ 
for Heb. }vy ‘issdrén, wherever that word occurs 
(RV ‘tenth part’ or ‘tenth parts’). See WEIGITS 
AND MEASURES. 


To ‘deal’ is to divide or distribute (A.-S. daclan), as in 2 S 619 
‘he dealt among all the people... to every one a cake’: 
1 Ch 163, Is 587 “ἃ. thy bread to the hungry’; and Ro 123 
‘according as God hath dealt to every man the measure of 
faith.’ Cf. Wyclif, Lk 916 ‘And whanne he hadde take the fyue 
looves and twei fischis, he biheeld in to heuene, and blesside 
hem, and brak and delide to hise disciplis, that thei schulden 
sette forth bifor the cumpanyes’; and Coverdale, Dn 528 ‘ Thy 
kyngdome is delt in partes.’ From this the verb passed into 
the sense of dealing well or 11 with a person, and then having 
any transaction with,—meanines that are freely found in AV 
as in mod. use, Ac 2523 ‘ this man, about whom all the multitude 
of the Jews have dealt with me’ (ἐνέτυχόν μοι, RV ‘made suit 


to me’). J. HASTINGS. 


* Mount Seir, Ὁ. 99; Phys. Geol. Arabia Petreea, etc. pp. 15-79, 

{ The waters of the Dead Sea yield 24°57 Ibs. of salt in 100 105. 
of water, those of the Atlantic yielding only 6 108. of salt in 
the same quantity; the former consist of chlorides of lime, 
magnesia, sodium, and potassiuin, and in smaller proportions of 
sulphates and bromides of the same substances. The large 
quantity of bromine (occurring as bromide of magnesium) has 
attracted the attention of naturalists, aud is supposed to be a 
volcanic emanation, 
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DEAR, DEARTH.—Dear is used in AV in two 
senses: (1) Beloved, as Eph δ᾽ ‘Be ye therefore 
followers of God as dear children’ (ἀγαπητός, RV 
‘beloved’). In this sense is Col 118. ‘ the kingdom 
of his d. Son,’ whieh AV, along with Cov., Cran., 
Gen., and Bishops’, retained from Tindale, though 
Wyelif’s ‘the sone of his louynge’ was nearer the 
Greek (ὁ υἱὸς τῆς ἀγάπης αὐτοῦ; Rheims, RV, ‘the Son 
of his love’). See BELOVED. (2) Precious, Ac 2074 
‘neither count I my life d. unto myself’ (τίμιος). 
Cf. Ps 721: Cov. ‘deare shal their bloude be in his 
sight,’ and 116% ‘right deare in the sight of the 
Lorde is the death of his sayntes,’ both preserved in 
Pr. Bk. version, the meaning being that he counts 
it too precious to leave it unavenged. 


Dearth.—That which is precious is rare, as 1 S 31 Cov. ‘The 
worde of ye Lorde was deare at the same tyme’; and from 
‘dear’ in this sense was formed ‘dearth’=scarcity, famine. 
Dearth occurs in AV Gn 4154bis, 2 K 495, 2 Ch 628, Neh 53 (all 
397, RV ‘famine’ in Gn, 2 Ch, keeping ‘dearth’ in 2 K, Neh); 
Jer 141 (nay3, RV ‘drought’); Ac 711 1128 (λιμός, RV ‘ famine’) ; 
and RV adds Job 5% (j53, AV ‘famine’), though it retains 
‘famine’ for the same Heb. in 303, J. HASTINGS. 


DEATH.—See ESCHATOLOGY, LIFE. 


DEBATE.—To debate (fr. old Ir. debatre, Lat. 
de down, batuere beat) now means to diseuss, and a 
‘d.’ is a discussion, whieh is expeeted to be amic- 
able. But in earlier Eng. ‘to debate’ was to fight 
or wrangle, and ‘debate’ was strife, quarrelling. 
Thus Gn 13’ Geneva ‘there was debate betweene the 
heardmen of Abrams cattell, and the heardmen of 
Lots eattell’; and Lk 12° Cov. ‘Thynke ye that 
I am come to brynge peace upon earth—I tell you 
nay, but rather debate.’ In this sense only is 
debate used in AV, whether as vb. or subst. As 
vb. Pr 25° ‘ Debate thy cause with thy neighbour’ 
(so RV), and Is 278 (RV ‘eontend’; both a= 
‘strive,’ ‘go to law’). As subst. Is 584 (ayo, RV 
‘contention’); Sir 289*A sinful man disquieteth 
friends, and maketh d. among them that be at 
peace’ (ἐκβάλλει διαβολήν ; ef. 2 Ti 3? AVim, Tit 28 
AVm, and see MAKEBATE); Ro 133, 2 Co 12° (ἔρις, 

ἐν ‘strife’). J. HASTINGS. 


DEBIR (v27).—The king of Eglon, who aece. to 
Jos 108 joined other four kings against Joshua, but 
was defeated and put to death along with his 
allies at Makkedah. 


DEBIR (723, Δαβείρ, Dabir).—1. The name 18 
generally supposed to mean ‘back’; hence= 
hind most chamber, wtnnermost room of a temple, 
and so it is used in 1K 6° to denote the Holy of 
Holies. The city must have been a sacred one, 
with a well-known temple. This is borne out 
by its two other names, πα ες or ‘ Book- 
town’ (Jos 15%, Sept. πόλις γραμμάτων), and kir- 
iath-sannah, ‘city of instruetion’(?) (Jos 15%); 
and W. Max Miiller (Asien und Luropa, 1894) has 
shown that in an Egyptian papyrus, known as the 
‘Travels of the Mohar,’ whieh was written in the 
time of Ramses 11. (B.C. 1300), and is a sareastic 
aecount of an Egyptian traveller’s misadveutures 
in Canaan, reference is made tothe town. The 
writer remarks: ‘Thou hast not seen Kiriath-anab 
near DBeth-thupar, nor dost thou know Adullam 
and Zidiputa.’ We learn from the geographical list 
of Shishak that the last-uamed place was in the 
south of Judah, and the Egyptian Thupar, whieh 
is followed by the determinative of ‘writing,’ 
would represent a Hebrew Sopher or ‘seribe.’ As 
Anab is associated with Kiriath-sepher in Jos 11” 
15°, we must conelude that the Egyptian writer 
has interchanged the equivalent terms Kairiath 
and Beth, and that the Massoretes have wrongly 
vocalised the second element in the naine of the 
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city, which should be sépher, ‘scribe,’ instead of 
sépher, ‘book.’ It was a ‘city of seribes,’ where a 
library must have existed, filled with clay books 
inscribed with cuneiform characters similar to 
those found at Tel el-Amarna, and in the libraries 
of Assyria and Babylonia. The latter were usually 
established in the chamber of a temple. ἢ 

It is possible that the name of Kiriath-sannah 
may be found in one of the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
(Mittheilungen aus den orientalischen Sammlungen, 
iii. No. 199), where we read: ‘The country of 
Gath-carmel has fallen away to Tagi, and the 
men of the city of Gath; he is in Beth-sani.’ 


This would locate the city in the neighbourhood of | 


Gath. 

In the OT Debir is described as in the moun- 
tains of Judah, like Socoh and Eshtemoh (Jos 15 
48-50) and not far from Hebron, from whence Caleb 
‘went up’ to it (v."5). It was in ‘the Negeb’ of 
Judah, and near it were ‘the upper springs and 
the nether springs’ of water. After leaving Lach- 
ish (Tell el-Hesy) and Eglon (Tell en-Nejileh 2), 
Joshua marched to Hebron, and then ‘returned’ 
to Debir (Jos 10). Unfortunately, these passages 
do not enable us to fix the exact position of the 
city, though the expression ‘went up’ may imply 
that it lay to the north. This would certainly 
have been the case if it is the same as the Beth- 
sani of the Tel el-Amarna tablet. The identifica- 
tion with the modern Dh&heriyeh (from Arab, 
dhahr, ‘back’) rests upon a mistaken interpreta- 
tion of the name of Debir: Petrie found there 
no traces of anything older than the Roman 
period. 

Debir was taken by Othniel the Kenizzite, in 
return for which Caleb gave him his daughter 
Achsah in marriage (Jos 1δ᾽6 19. Jg 1415), There 
must consequently be some error in the text of 
Jos 10-39 where it is said that Joshua had 
already taken Debir, and destroyed all its inhabit- 
ants. Moreover, the city of Debir is not men- 
tioned among the confederates in vv.* 5, where, 
Ἢ τ contrary, Debir is stated to be the king of 

glon. 

2, DEBIR (Jos 13%), The border of Debir 
(or Lidebir) is stated to have formed part of the 
frontiers of Gad, not far from Mahanaim. If the 
reading Lidebir is accepted, the place may perhaps 
be identified with Lodebar of 2 5. 94. 

3. DEBIR in Jos 15’ is described as in the 
direction of the north-eastern corner of Judah, 
towards the valley of Achor and Gilgal. The 
Sept. however, reads ἐπὶ τὸ τέταρτον τῆς φάραγγος 
᾿Αχώρ, and the Vulg. has Debera. Ace. to Hupfeld 
(Ps 287) and Wellh. (Sam. 145n.) A733 here= 
westward. Ae SAY CE: 


DEBORAH (aia ‘a bee’).—1. The nurse of 
Rebekah, died on Jacob’s return to Can., and was 
buried under the terebinth (‘ Allon-bacuth’) below 
Bethel (Gn 35° Ἐ). 2. The heroine of the great 
battle by the Kishon in which Sisera and his allies 
were defeated (Jg 4 and 5). After a period of 
oppression and insecurity, which had lasted since 
the days of Shamgar (Jg 5°), and had fallen heavil 
upon the tribes bordering on the plain of Jezreel, 
D., ἃ woman of martial and determined spirit, 
together with Barak, resolved to free their people 
from the aggressions of the Canaanites. Issachar, 
their tribe (Jg 5"), had been the principal sufferer, 
but could not cope with the enemy unaided. 
Accordingly, the summons was sent round to all 


* A full discussion of the meaning of the name is given by 
Moore (Judges, p. 25 ff.), who formerly connected 75D in "DD ‘p 
with Aramaic 75D ‘border, frontier.’ Kiriath-sepher would on 
this etymology be ‘ Frontier-town,’ a suitable enough meaning. 
But for phonetic difficulties that stand in the way Moore has 
now abandoned this derivation. 


the tribes,* claiming their assistance in the cause 
of J” the national God. Ephraim, Benjamin, 
West Manasseh, Zebulun, Naphtali, with their 
chiefs, rallied round Issachar; Reuben, Gilead (= 
Gad), Dan, and Asher refused to respond (J g 812-18), 
For the first time after the settlement in Canaan 
the tribes of Isr. acted in something like a national 
capacity ; it was the genius and courage of D. that 
instigated this united action. To meet the Isr. 
confederation,the kings of Canaan, under the leader- 
ship of Sisera, marched to the attack ; the battle 
took place in the neighbourhood of Taanach and 
Megiddo, along the right bank of the Kishon 
(Jg 5%). A great storm came on, and the swollen 
torrent worked havoc among the Can. forces, so 
that it seemed as if the powers of nature were 
fighting against them (Jg 57°); Sisera had to 
seek safety in flight. A woman had successfully 
initiated the war, and a woman brought it to a 
victorious conclusion. Jael, by a bold stratagem, 
slew Sisera with a shattering blow from a tent- 
mallet as he stood drinking in her tent (Jg 5**-?"). 

Such is the history of the event which has made 
D. famous among the women of the Bible, as it 
may be gathered from the song in Jg 5. This 
splendid ode was prob. not written by D. herself ; 
the verbs in v.”" are to be rendered by the 2nd pers. 
rather than by the Ist; cf. v.1*. V.1 merely says, 
‘then sang 1). and Barak,’ a remark due to the 
later editor. But the song may well be the work 
of a contemporary, as its style and contents 
suggest ; it may claim, therefore, to be the highest 
authority for the events which it records. 

Another account, a prose version, is contained in 
chapter 4. The two accounts agree in the main 
features, but exhibit considerable differences in 
detail. In 4*% Τὴ), is styled both prophetess and 
judge, while her seat is ‘under the palm-tree of D., 
between Ramah and Bethel, in the hill country of 
Ephraim,’ whither the children of Israel resorted 
for judgment. 

It is here implied that her authority had been 
long Ἐπ πο and that it extended over Isracl 
(‘she was judging Israel at that time,’ 4). This 
generalization of her position reflects the theory of 
the compiler of Judges—a late writer.t Further, 
her seat is placed in the S., in the territory of 
Benjamin, far from the area of the troubles. This 
necessitates distant negotiations with Barak, and 
introduces serious difficulties into the narrative. 
It is possible that D.’s connexion with Ramah and 
Bethel may be due to a confusion based on Gn 35%, 
for which, again, the compiler may be responsible. 
We may conclude from 459 that her home was 
somewhere near Kadesh, the city of Barak ;+ thus 
both would belong to Issachar (as 51), the chief 
sufferer under the oppression. See BARAK. 

In the prose version (442? in the main) she is 
styled a prophetess. Thus, in the manner of pro- 
phecy, she announces the plan of the attack (45 75), 
promises success (v.7"), and declares who shall carry 
off the honours of the victory (ν.3). All these are 
features not found in ch. 5, and as coming from ch. 
4 must be pronounced of inferior historical value. 

For the other divergences connected with the 
mention of Jabin, the position of the battle, the 
deed of Jael, the authorities must be consulted. 

LITERATURE.—Ililliger, Das Deborah-Lied twibersetzt τι. erkldrt, 


1867; A. Miller, Das Lied der Deborah, 1887 (Konigsberger 
Studien, i.); Budde, Richt. u. Sam. 66-72, 101-107 ; M. Vernes 


* Except Simeon and Levi. Judah is not mentioned ; it had 
not entered into any close connexion with the other tribes, 
and was cut off from them by a line of Canaanite strongholds 
(Jg 129. 85, Jos 917), 

+ 41-3. 23. 24 51. 810 belong to the Deuteronomic compiler of 
Judges; his hand may also be traced in 44> 938 14a, . 

t Barak=lightning, Lappidoth =flames (44) ; hence some think 
that both are names of the same person, and that Barak was 
Deborah’s husband. This is merely a fancy. 
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in Revue des Etudes Juives, xxiv. 1892; G. A. Cooke, Hist. and 
Song of Deb. 1892; C. Niebuhr, Versuch einer Reconst. des 
Deboraliedes, 1894; G. F. Moore, Judges (1895), 127-173. 

3. Deborah (AV Debora), the grandmother of 
Tobit, To 1°. G. A. COOKE. 


DEBT, DEBTOR.—A. In OT.—i. Terms.—m} in Qal, EV 


borrow, ptcp. borrower, LXX δανείζεσθαι, Vulg. foenus accipio, 
mutuo sumo pecunias, mutuor, mutuum accipio; in Hiph. EV 
lend (1.6. cause to borrow), ptcp. lender, LXX δανίζω, ἐκδανίζω, 


κίχρημι, Vulg. pecuniam mutuam do, foeneror. md is also 


used in the sense of join, and the sense of borrow may be 
derived from the dependence of the borrower on the lender ; 


but m> join, and m borrow, may be independent roots of 
different origin (so Fuerst). 5 Levi, Levite, is not necessarily 
connected with either. 

mvs (also in form xw 3) Qal and Hiph., EV lend on usury, 
take usury, exact (usury); Qal ptcp. creditor, extortioner, also 
given in Dt 15? for 1" agin Syg ‘possessor of a loan of his 
hand,’ in Dt 2411 thy debtor is 13 ΠΣ ABR WH W'ng, te. ‘the 
man to whom thou are lending,’ or ‘a creditor.’ So Is 242 
ἿΔ ΝΣ Ww, cf. 1 S 222 ‘he to whom anyone is a usurer,’ i.e. 
‘one who borrows on usury,’ EV the giver of usury to him. 
LXX ἀπαιτεῖν, paraphrases with ὀφείλειν (owe), and (for ptcp.) 
δανωστής, and in Is 501 ὑπόχρεως (debtor). Vulg. commodo, exigo, 
usuras exigo, and for ptcp. creditor, feenerator. %w32 Καὶ 47 EV 
debt, LXX τόκους, Vulg. creditori (reading the ptcp.). πιο, 
EV debt, loan, LXX ὀφείλημα, Vulg. debitum. 

πῶ, EV usury, exaction, LXX ἀταίΐτησις, Vulg. &s alienum, 
exactto. This root has been connected with vy; bite, cf. 
7%} in ref. to the nature and effects of usury; or with Avs; 
Trae because payment of a debt 16 remitted for a time (Ges. 


12} (Jws= bite) EV usury, LXX τόκος, Vulg. usura. In Dt 


2320. 21 (Eng.19. 20) the Hiph. of 7’ is used for ‘lend on usury,’ 
and the Qal for ‘borrow on usury.’ LXX Hiph. ἐκτοκιεῖς, Qal 
ixdavions ; Vulg. Lliph. foenero, commodo. 

ΓΞ, nay (737 become great), EV increase (and in AV of 
Pr 288 unjust gain), LXX πλεονασμός, ἐπὶ πλήθει, Vulg. super- 
abundantia, feenus, amplius. τ and na qn are often coupled 
together, Lv 2526, Ezk 188-17 etc.; Nowack, Heb. Arch. i. 354, 
takes 4/3 as interest on a loan of money, and n'35n as interest 
on a loan of corn, etc. etc., but in Dt 2320 (Eng. 19) we have ws ‘ of 
money... of food... of anything.’ 

ain, Ezk 187, EV debtor, Oxf. Heb. Lex. debt, LXX ὀφείλοντος, 
Vulg. debitori. 

bay Qal, borrow on pledge, EV borrow, LXX δανείζομαι, Vulg. 
acctpio mutuum; Hiph. lend on pledge, EV lend, LXX δανείζω, 
Vulg. fenero, mutuumdo. play, anything given as security for 
the payment of a loan or the fulfilment of any obligation, EV 
pledge, LXX tviyupov, Vulg. pignus. In Dt241%a Qal denom. occurs 
=secure (the security). p’pay Hab 26, RV pledge=may; AV 
thick clay, Vulg. densum lutum, is due toa mistaken etymology. 
In Jl 27 Piel of »2ay=twist, bind ; so the root= ‘ borrow,’ because 
the borrower was bound to the lender; but Wellhausen regards 
yay asan Aram. loan word, and Driver proposes to connect with 
pay ‘hold firmly.’ 


ban Qal (lit. bind, cf. nay), EV take or lay a pledge, LXX 
iveyupe%w, Vulg. phrases with pignus; San, aban, EV pledge, 
LXX ἐνεχύρασμα, -wos, Vulg. pignus. tei 

aw Gal, Hithpa., EV be surety, give pledges, mortgage, make 
@ wager, LXX διεγγύειν, Vulg. spondo, fidem facio, fidejussor 
ersto, vadem me offero. pay, EV pledge, LXX ἀῤῥαβών, Vulg. 
arrhabo, pignus. AD. Δ (Pr 1718), EV becometh surety, 
LXX ἐγγνώμενον ἐγγυᾶσθαι, Vulg. spondo. 

Oxy (ask) obtains from the context the sense of borrow in 


Ex 2214, 2 K 43 EV, and similarly the Hiphk. may=lend in 
18 1% RVm. 


i. In HMistory.—1. Causes of Debt.—There is no 
trace in OT of any system of conimercial credit. 
Loans of money or large purchases on credit do not 
occur as ordinary and natural incidents of trade. 
Debt (except of the most temporary character, see 
below on Pledges, and on Gn 38!8; and cf. Ex 224) 
is an exceptional misfortune ; it is always the poor 
man who borrows, Ex 22%. The existence of a 
developed credit system in Babylonia is no proof of 
the existence of any similar system in Israel. In 
such, asin many other matters, it is as precarious to 
argue from Babylon to Israel as it would be now from 
England to Afghanistan. This absence of com- 


mercial credit naturally resulted from the fact that 
the Israelites of the monarchy were not a commercial 
Reo: and that their trade was mostly in the 
ands of the Pheen. and other foreigners. The 
other ordinary causes of debt must have operated 
in Israel. Passing exigencies would create debts 
speedily paid (Gn 387%); misfortune, extravagance, 
and suretyship gave rise to more serious indebted- 
ness. Such misfortunes specially arose from failure 
of crops (Neh 5°), foreign raids, pressure of taxa- 
tion for the home government or for the payment 
of foreign tribute (Neh 54). Though debt cannot be 
sald to have been uncommon in Israel,—Is 24? 
mentions the borrower and the lender as social 
types,—yet it seems to have been comparatively 
rare, so that it was never accepted as natural and 
legitimate. This appears from the paucity of refer- 
ences to debt, and of terms connected with debt, 
and also from the primitive character of these terms, 
e.g. ‘he who has a creditor’ for ‘debtor’ (1 5 222), 

2. Leading Cases.—In Gn 3818 Judah promises 
Tamar a kid, and gives her his signet, etc., as a 

ledge that he will discharge the debt thus created. 

e forthwith sends her the kid. In 2 K 4!" a 
widow’s late husband had incurred a moderate debt, 
—it could be paid by selling a quantity of oil,—his 
family were still liable for the debt. The creditors 
were expected to recoup themselves by selling her 
two sons for slaves. Elisha accepts this as a 
matter of course, and can only relieve his friend by 
a miracle. In Neh 5 the farmers are in distress 
through drought and taxes, they have borrowed 
money at 1 p. ὁ. per monthon theirland. (Nowack, 
i. 354, proposes to read nxwn for nso.) The debtors 
had defaulted, their lands had been seized, and 
some had been compelled to sell their children. 
In response to a solemn appeal from Nehemiah 
(he and his suite being among the lenders) the 
lands and interest were restored, possibly the debts 
were wholly or partially cancelled. The only 
other mention of actual debt is 1S 227, where 
debtors resort to David in his exile. 

ili. In the Law, Prophets, etc.—The necessity of 
borrowing is regarded as a misfortune, sometimes 
a punishment for sin (Dt 15° 28!* 4), oftener un- 
deserved, and therefore entitling the borrower to 
assistance. His richer brethren should assist him 
with loans (Dt 157"), even in view of the approach- 
ing year of release (Ps 377% 112°, Pr 19’); | with- 
out interest (Ex 22 [JE], Dt 2322 (Eng. 19. 2°], Ly 
25%6- 87TH], Ps 155, Pr 288, Ezk 18837 2912, Neh 5). 
Nowack, 1. 354, and Benzinger, 350, understand 
that Ex 2255 only forbids excessive usury (LB. takes 
45> as gloss), so that the absolute prohibition of 
interest first appears in Dt. Such _ prohibitions 
do not extend to loans to foreigners. 0 provision 
is made in the law for the recovery of debt, but non- 
payment of debt is condemned in Ps 372, Both 
the law and the prophets are chiefly concerned to 
protect the debtor. The law restricts the exaction 
of pledges: a widow’s clothing (Dt 24!"), the nether 
or upper millstone (Dt 245), the widow’s ox (Job 
24%), should not be taken in pledge. The creditor 
(Dt 2410515) may not go into the debtor’s house to 
fetch a pledge, but must wait outside till the 
debtor brings him a pledge of the debtor’s choosing 
(Dillm., Benz.). This pledge would often consist 
of clothing (Am 2°, Pr 2016 27%, Job 22°); and might 
not be kept overnight (Ex 22% (JE), Dt 24%). 
Pledges are rather tolerated than approved of; a 
pious Israelite would not require a pledge (Job 22° 
24°), or, at any rate, would promptly restore it 
(Eizk 187-16 3315). whether with or without payment 
is not obvious. The law also limits claims on 
debtors by the laws of Jubilee and of the Seventh 
Year. In Ex 23! nM (JE) the dand is to be 
released (j09vm ‘thou shalt release it’), 2.6. left 
fallow, every seventh year; cf. Lv 20 11 (H). This 
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provision does not occur in Dt, but Dt 15! appoints 


a release, προφ, of debt every seventh year. This 
προ has been understood (a) as a cancelling of 
interest during the seventh year, which is im- 
ossible in view of the absolute prohibition of 
interest in the immediate context; (Ὁ) as mora- 
tortum, the creditor being forbidden to demand 
payment during the seventh year, but bein 
allowed to do so at its close; (c) as an absolute κὸν 
final cancelling of debt, as in Solon’s χρεῶν ἀποκοπή. 
In any case, some relief in the matter of debt 
would be specially welcome for the ycar during 
which the land lay fallow. The πρὸ did not 
extend to foreigners. 

As the debtor or his family might be sold to pay 
debt (cf. above and Ly 25° 4), Is 50"), the provisions 
for the humane treatment of Heb. slaves, for their 
release in the seventh year (Ex 21°), or (with the 
land) at the Jubilee (Lv 25°), are a further 
limitation of the rights of creditors. 

iv. Actual Practicc.—Apart from Neh 5 and the 
vague engagement in Neh 10* we do not read of 
these benevolent laws being observed. Probably, 
they were never consistently enforced as public 
law for any long period. When the Jews con- 
ceived themselves bound by the letter of the law, 
they at once devised a means of systematically 
evading the Deuteronomic a»ov. This and other 
laws represent a standard favoured by public opinion 
and sometimes observed by generous and pious 
Israelites (Ezk 187). Creditors generally took 
pledges, required sureties, exacted interest, and 
seized the land, family, and person of their debtors. 
Is 247 mentions the giver and taker of usury as 
social types. The warnings against suretyship 
(Pr 6! 1115 9016 2926 9713) indicate severe treatment 
of debtors; according to Pr 22’ the borrower is the 
slave of the lender, and Jer 15" indicates a bitter 
feeling between borrower and lender quite at 
variance with the ideal of charitable loans. 

B. Apvocr. AND NT.—No actual case of debt 
occurs in either. Both, like OT, inculcate duty of 
lending and paying (Sir 29, Lk 6% 3, Ro 138). 
Mt 012 suggests a generous treatment of debtors. 
Sir 18% points out the danger of borrowing. 

In NT debt occurs chiefly in the parables, The 
Two Debtors (Lk 741: 47), the Two Creditors (Mt 
1878-%) In the latter we find that, as in Greece 
and Rome, the slave could have property of his 
own, and thus become a debtor to his master. 
The treatment of a defaulter is entirely at his 
master’s disposal. Here too, however, the person 
of the ordinary debtor may be seized for debt. In 
the parables of the Talents (Mt 25'-*°) and Pounds 
(Lk 19"-27), and the narratives of the Cleansing of 
the Temple (Mt 212%, Mk 1128) Lk 19%=48) In 912:11). 
we come upon the advanced commercial system of 
the Rom. Empire, with money-changers, bankers, 
and commercial usury, which Christ mentions with- 
out condemning. In the parable of the Unjust 
Steward (Lk 161-18) we trace a credit system in con- 
nexion with agriculture. Interest is not con- 
demned in NT. 

LITERATURE.—See commentaries on passages cited, esp. 


Driver on Dt 151-8, and sections on debt in Heb. Arch. of 
Benzinger and of Nowack. W. H. BENNETT. 


DECALOGUE.—The law of the Ten Words, 
virtually a translation of the original Heb. name 
ΟΠ my Dt 4% 101, cf. Ex 348) is the most 
suitable title of the ethical code prefixed to the 
Sinaitic legislation. The name ‘Ten Cominand- 
ments’ is a less accurate rendering, and it pre- 
judges the disputed question as to whether all of 
the ten words are of the nature of commandments. 
It is also called the Testimony (any Ex 2571), and 
the Covenant (n73, Dt 9°). 

The accounts of the first publication of the D. 


contain a variety of extraordinary particulars in 
attestation of its immediate divine origin and of 
its sovereign authority. The nation gathered at 
the foot of Sinai to receive a revelation (Ex 191"). 
Amid thunder and lightning, and with the sound 
of a trumpet, the Lord descended upon the smoking 
mount (19), and from thence proclaimed the 
words of the law in articulate tones in the ears of 
the terrified people (20%, Dt 4123, The words thus 
uttered by the very voice were thereafter graven 
by the very finger of God on two tables of stone 
(ix 313, Dt 4!) These tables, which were 
broken by Moses on witnessing the teniporary 
apostasy of the people (Ex 321%), were replaced by 
another pair on which God had promised to rewrite 
the former words (Ex 341), and which were there- 
after deposited in the ark with a view to their 
safe-kceping and in token of their paramount 
importance (Dt 10°).* ; 

In consideration of these details, in which so 
much stress is laid on the authority of the 1), and 
on the precautions taken for preserving it 1n 108 
purity, it is remarkable that the Pent. contains 
two versions of it which exhibit not a few, or 
altogether unimportant, variations—the classic 
version, as it may be ealled, of Ex 20°", and the 
less-regarded version of Dt 5%?!, The principal 
divergences occur in the reasons annexed to the 
fourth and fifth commandments. Under the fourth 
Dt founds the duty of Sabbath observance, not 
upon the example of the God of Creation who 
rested from His works on the seventh day (Ex 204), 
but upon the dictates of humanity and of gratitude. 
‘Observe the Sabbath-day to keep it holy ... that 
thy man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as 
well as thou. And thou shalt remember that thou 
wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and J” thy 
God brought thee out thence by a mighty hand and 
by a stretched out arm: therefore J“ thy God com- 
manded thee to keep the Sabbath-day’ (Dt 5"). 
The fifth commandment, in the Deuteronomic text, 
sanctions filial conduct with the promise of pros- 
perity as well as of long life (518), In the tenth, it 
may be added, Dt has a different order from Ex— 
the wife being placed at the head of the series, while 
the coveting of the neighbour’s field, which would 
count for much with a peasant people, is expressly 
prohibited (574). 

That the Exodus version of the D. is on the whole 
superior to, t.e. older and purer than, the text of Dt, 
is the opinion of the great majority of modern 
scholars, including Delitzsch, Dillmann, W. h. 
Smith, Driver.t For this opinion the principal 
ground is that the variations in Dt are obviously 
a personal contribution from this author, some 
being mere amplifications in his wonted style, 
others instances of the intrusion of his character- 
istic ideas or expressions (οἵ, Dillmann, Lod. 
p- 200; Driver, LOT’ p. 31). 

* The account in Ex of the Sinaitic revelation is highly com- 
posite, and many details of the critical analysis are stil] unsettled. 
The Decalogue is imbedded in E, which furnishes most of the 
matter in Ex 19-24; but this is not decisive as to its date— 
one section regarding it as derived by E from pre-existing 
sources (Driver, LOT’ p. 30), while another assumes its intrusion 
into the E stratum after the formulation of the Decalogue 
of Dt (Meisner, Der Dekalog p. 11). The J narrative is more 
prominent in Ex 32-34, and has often been alleged to set 
forth an older summary as the kernel of the legislation (see 
infra). This latter inference, apart from other grounds, is 
rendered very precarious by the fact that a creat part of the 
original contents of J is no longer before us. Zhe final redaction 
does not determine whether the words were rewrittcn by Gad 
(Ex 341) or by Moses (Ex 34%). ; ; 

+ Other Dt variations are multiplication of connecting par- 
ticles, and of details (the ox and the ass entitled to Sabbath 
rest), verbal changes (‘observe’ for ‘remember’ in c. 4, ‘desire’ 
for ‘covet’ in the main body of 6. 10), and allusive phrases (‘As 
the Lord thy God commanded thee’ in cs. 4 and 5). pe 

t Wellhausen, however, ‘protests against the ἃ priort and 
consistent preference of the Exod. text,’ Comp. ἃ. Hex. ; aud 


evidence that his view is spreading is furnished by the argu- 
ment of Meisner’s painstaking monograph (Der Dekaleg). 
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In opposition to the traditional conception of the 
D. as strictly Mosaic, three theories are widely 
represented in modern criticismn—(1) that it is a 
prophetic compendium or manifesto belonging at 
the earliest to the 8th cent. B.c.; (2) that it is in 
substance Mosaic, but that it was enlarged at a later 
period by the addition of one or more command- 
ments, or at least (3) of amplifications and sanctions 
of the original ‘ words.’ 

(1) Against the Mosaie origin it is argued that 
the tradition does not consistently maintain its 
claim, but alternatively exhibits a summary of a 
widely different character (Ex 34!*-) as the Mosaic 
D. (Welihausen, Comp. d. Hex. p. 331 ff.)* 3 that 
the ancient ‘book of the Covenant’ shows no 
acquaintance with its content (Baentsch, Das 
Bundesbuch, p. 92 ff.), and especially that both in 
general spirit and in detail it is out of harmony 
with the essentially ritualistic religion of pre- 
prophetic times (following Wellhausen, Kayser, 
Smend, Baentsch, op. cié. 98). Upon this it is 
sufficient here to observe that the cardinal assump- 
tion of this group of scholars, viz. that the D. was 
impossible before the prophetical teaching of the 
8th cent., exaggerates the part played by the 
prophets in fixing the character of the OT religion. 
Assuredly, the prophets did not first enunciate, but 
inherited, the doctrine that true religion utters 
itself in morality ; and it is an obvious inference 
from the broad facts of the tradition that this 
fundamental idea was aflirmed by and descended 
from Moses. That as the founder or reformer of a 
religion he should have embodied its leading prin- 
ciples in ‘terse’ sentences is not only possible but 
propane and the testimony to the faet that in the 

- We possess such a summary is too strong to be 
set aside in the interests of a historical theory.t+ 

(2) A second group of eritics, while holding that 
‘Moses in the name of J” prescribed to the Israel- 
ites such a law as is contained in the ten words’ 
(IKuenen, Jel. Isr., Eng. tr. i. p. 285), support the 
contention of the first group, that one or more of 
the commandments are post-Mosaic. The main 
objection to the Mosaic authorship of ο. 4—that it 
presupposes conditions of agricultural life unlike 
those under which Moses could have conceived and 
promulgated it (Montefiore, Zib. Lect. p. 5543 cf. 
Smend, Leligionsgesch. p. 139)—is at the most valid 
against certain of the amplifications. More serious 
is the case against the Mosaic origin of ὁ. 2, founded 
on the facts that its prohibition of graven images 
was disregarded in the time of the judges and of the 
early monarchy, that the prophets of the Northern 
Kingdom offered no opposition to the eult of the 


* The so-called Jahwistic D., first indicated by Goethe, has 
he reconstructed by Wellhausen as follows (/sr. Gesch 
p. — 

. Thou shalt not worship any strange god. 

. Thou shalt not make unto thee molten gods. 

. Thou shalt keep the feast of Unleavened Bread. 

. All the first-born are mine. 

. Thou shalt keep the feast of Weeks. 

. Thou shalt keep the feast of Ingathering in the fall of the 
year. 

7. Thou shalt not mingle leavened bread with the blood of my 
sacrifice. 

8. Thou shalt not retain until the morning the fat of my 
east. 

9. Thou shalt bring the best of the first-fruits of thy field to 
the house of J” thy God. 

10. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk, 

In Ex the code really contains 12 precepts, hence there is no 
agreement as to the selection tohemade. It may be noted that 
it is not claimed that it is Mosaic, but only that it is older than 
the Ὁ. of Ex 20 (cf. Smend, Religionsgesch. Ὁ. 47). 

t Of this evidence an important element is the tradition that 
two tables of stone containing the D. were placed by Moses in 
the ark (Ex 4020, Dt 105). The arguments used to discredit the 
tradition are sct forth fully by Stade, Gesch. d. V. Isr. i. 
p. 457ff., where its existence is explained by the supposition 
that the ark originally contained sacred stones associated with 
the presence of J”. But surely Mosaism caunot have bequeathed 
to posterity as its most precious legacy a stone-fetish (see ARK 
OF THE COVENANT). 
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golden ealves, and that the prophetic conscience 
appears first to have revolted against them in the 
Sth cent. in Judah (IXuenen, Fel. Isr., Eng. tr. i. 
283 ff.). To this it is replied, in general, that the 
non-observance of a religious law is no proof of its 
non-existence; and, in particular, that as the central 
sanctuaries possessed no image in the times of Eli, 
David, and Solomon, the prohibition must have 
been early operative as a reeognized part of the 
pure Mosaic system (ef. Kittel, Hist. Heb., Eng. tr. 
1. pp. 248, 949). It ΤΥ be added that contact with 
Egyptian idolatry is likely to have made Moses 
recoil from image-worship. It must, however, be 
eranted that the historical facts are perplexing; and 
it is at least possible that ὁ. 2 is a development by 
the prophetical school of a consequence originally 
only latent in the Mosaic prohibition of the worship 
of other gods. 

(3) A third view leaves undisturbed the tradition 
that Moses was the author of an _ essentially 
spiritual and ethical code of ten precepts, but 
alleges the probability of this having originally 
existed in a briefer form, to which from time to 
time various reflexions and promises were added 
which strengthened their appeal to the mind and 
will. On this theory, widely held by scholars 
since Ewald (Gesch. Isr.* ii. 231), command- 
nents 2, 3, 4, 5 originally wanted the ‘reasons 
annexed,’ while 10 may have stopped at ‘house.’ 
It is strongly supported by the variations of the 
two texts, and seems irresistible in consideration 
of the fact that c. 4 presupposes acquaintance with 
Gn U-2%, It may be added that the terser version 
gives a better balance to the two tables, and 
was more suited to the capacity of the popular 
memory; and in particular that it represents 
material cominon to, and thus attested by, the 
joint testimony of the two divergent recensions.* 


The division of the D. into its ten constituent parts has 
occasioned considerable difficulty. The three systems, as 
adopted by different religious communities, may be thus re- 
presentcd— 


Greek and ΒΗ. C. and ‘ 
Reformed. Lutheran. Jewish. 
God the Deliverer out 
of Exypt. : Preface Preface c. 1. 
Prohibition of poly- i 
theisin : « Ὁ} 
Prohibition of graven ον ie 2. 
images “πεν 
ῳ ὼ = i * eg. 3-9 cs. 2-8 cs. 3-9 
Prohibitions of covet- ) ἢ 9 
ousness . : Pad | 6. 10 ὃ. ΤῸ 7 ο. 10. 


The sccond of these divisions, introduced after Jewish precedent 
by Augustine (ad Hod.) is slightly supported by the fact that 
cs. 1 and 2 have a joint sanction, and also by the Dt text of 6.10, 
but is equally unhappy in combining the two distinct prohibitions 
of polytheism and idolatry, and in separating the particulars, 
possibly not original, of the precept against covetousness. The 
Talmudic division, which treats the preface as the first word, 
is liable to the objection, not ouly that it affects the unity of the 
code, but that the same formula appcars elsewhere ag introduc- 
tion or conclusion (Lv 182 1958), In view of these objections the 
Greek-Reformed division, represented in antiquity by Philo, 
Josephus, and many Fathers (Origen, /n Hx. fTomilia, 12), is 
favoured by the majority of modern critics (Oehler, Ewald, 
Delitzsch, Dillmann). See also Nestle in Exp. Times, June 1897. 

The original sequence of the ‘words’ is disturbed in LXX, 
where the two commandments which bear upon the life of tbe 
family (5 and 7) are brought together, and the sixth becomes the 
eighth. In NT the order is variable, but usually the seventh 
precedes the sixth (Mk 1019, Ro 139). 

The classification of the commandments is suggested by their 
distribution between two tables. Obviously, they fall into two 
groups — (1) the religious (1-4), which define certain duties 
which man owes to God 3 and (2) the ethical (5-10), which define 
certain duties which he owes to his brother man. It has, how- 
ever, been frequently pointed out that, in the antique mode of 
thought, filial duty was more closely allied to the religious than 


* The vicw that the ‘torso’ was the original D. is assailed by 
Meisner on the ground that the irreducible minimum of the 
words of the first table has been ‘inundated’ by Dt (Dek. p. 10), 
but it is at least as probable that the vocabulary of Dt was 
enriched by the original Ὁ. ᾿ 

t While the R.C. and Luth. Churches agree in subdividing the 
prohibitions of covetousness, the former makes c. 9 protect the 
neighbour's wife, the latter his house. 
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to the ethical obligation, and that the first five commandments 
may accordingly be suitably grouped as precepts of piety, the 
last five as laws of probity. 

The precepts of piety, which may fairly be assigned to the 
first table, are on the whole clear. The first, while not un- 
ambiguously sounding the monotheistic note, at least excludes 

olytheism from Israel. The second prohibits the worship of 

he true God under a visible form—idolatry. That the third 

had an equally definite aim is probable, and it is a plausible 
suggestion that its point was directed against the use of God’s 
naine in spiritualistic and other magical rites (Smend), though 
most exegetes make it include various abuses of God’s name—as 
perjury, lying, cursing, and other forms of profanity. In the 
reasons annexed to the words of this table may be noticed the 
two remarkable features of c. 2, the profound insight into the 
law of heredity, and the intimation that the soul of religion is 
the love of God; the Deut. grounding of c. 4, which breathes 
compassion towards man and beast ; and the confident assertion 
in c. 6 of the doctrine of temporal retribution. 

The laws of probity take under their protection human life 
(c. 6), the institution of marriage (c. 7), property (c. 8), and 
character or reputation (c. 9}; while c. 10 strikes at the roots of 
wrong-doing by proscribing the lawless desire. They may be 
further classified according as they condemn criminality in act 
(cs. 6-8), in word (c. 9), and in thought (c. 10). 


From this brief sketch of the contents of the D. we 
may obtain an impression both of its greatness and 
its limitations. Its first distinction is that within 
the brief compass of the ten words it lays down 
the fundamental articles of religion (sovereignty 
and spirituality of God), and asserts the claims of 
morality in the chief spheres of human relationship 
(home, calling, society). Its ethical precepts are 
the most far-reaching and the most indispensable. 
It is, again, a further testimony to the moral value 
of the code that it provided forms capable of re- 
ceiving a richer and fuller content than that which 
they originally held. But the sovereign distinc- 
tion of the D. lies less in its exhibition of the 
foundations of religion and of the landmarks of 
morality, than in its representation of religion and 
morality as knit together by a vital and indis- 
soluble bond. The D. is, in brief, the charter 
of ethical piety, or, in other words, the great 
pre-Christian advocate for righteousness as the 
highest form of ritual. In an age of the world’s 
history when popular religion found satisfaction 
in an ethically indifferent ceremonialism, in a 
country where Mosaic sanction was claimed for an 
elaborate system of sacrifices and festivals, the D. 
excluded from the summary of duty almost every 
reference to this class of obligations, and made it 
clear that what God above all required was justice 
and mercy. Consistently with this, the one re- 
ligious duty, narrowly so called, which finds a 
place in the code, is Sabbath observance; for this 
commandment not only had in view the provision 
of an opportunity for meditation and worship, but 
was equally conceived, if we may follow Dt, as a 
beneficent institution founded in compassion toward 
the weary and heavy laden. 

The limitations of the D. lie on the surface. Its 
brevity forbids us to expect exhaustiveness, and, 
as a fact, its ethical requirements may almost all 
be connected with the single virtue of justice. 
Wisdom and fortitude, which figure prominently 
in the Greek scheme of virtue, are not recognized, 
and even in the prohibitions of adultery and 
covetousness it is less temperance or self-control 
than justice that appears to interpose to forbid 
the sin. Again, it followed from the undisciplined 
character of the people to whom it was first given, 
that the D. should be elementary in its teaching. 
They were children who had need to be taught the 
first principles of the oracles of God. The demands 
accordingly are not very high-pitched: with the 
exception of the tenth, the moral precepts belong 
exclusively to the region of conduct where actions 
condemned by the conscience as sins are also 
punished by the state ascrimes. Further, of the 
ten, eight are prohibitions, two only are positive 
injunctions. And herein hes the principal limita- 
tion of the D. In the main a condemnation of 


superstition and crime, and as such of the highest 
value in the training of a primitive people, it does 
not meet the demand of the enlightened conscience 
for a positive moral ideal. For this we must ad- 
vance to Christ’s interpretation or revision of 
the Decalogue. 

The frequent references of Christ to the D. are 
marked by two main features—(l) a hearty re- 
cognition of its divine authority (Mt 5!"); (2) a 
purpose of so interpreting its precepts as to widen 
their range and exalt their demands. Its inade- 
quacy as an ideal, due to its preponderantly 
negative character, He rectified by condensing the 
law into the two positive commandments to love 
God with all our heart, and our neighbour as our- 
selves (Mt 22°64), Indeed, so closely did the teaching 
of Jesus lean on the Mosaic form that it is possible 
to construct with scarcely a gap the D. according 
to Christ. The following are the principal addi- 
tions: C. 1. Thou shalt love the Lord with all thy 
heart (Mt 22%), C. 2. They that worship, worshi 
in spirit and truth (Jn 4%). C. 3. Swear not at al 
(Mt 5*4). (Ὁ. 4. The Sabbath was made for man 
(Mk 27”), (Ὁ. δ. Duty to parents paramount over 
other religious obligation (Mt 15:6. C. 6. Murder 
includes anger (Mt 5%). C. 7. Adultery includes 
lust (578). Ofc. 8 we have not Christ’s exposition, 
but the absence is readily explained by the fact 
that ¢c. 10 had already extended the prohibition of 
theft in the spirit of the teaching of Jesus. Simi- 
larly, the false witness of c. 9 is referred to a foul 
heart (Mt 12%4), while the idle is included in con- 
demnation with the calumnious word (123, Of 
Christ’s definite consciousness of ἃ mission to handle 
the D. in the light of the final revelation there is 
further evidence in His announcement of the new 
commandment of brotherly love (Jn 1354), by which 
He re-emphasizes the nature of the positive ideal 
substituted for the warnings of the second table.* 

Of the apostolic references to the 1), those of St. 
Paul are most noteworthy. Like Jesus, he employs 
it as a standard to test conduct and measure 
wickedness. He supposes the law to have been 
communicated to Moses through angelic mediation 
(Gal 31:9, ef. He 223, What St. Paul held as to the 
place of the D. in the Christian dispensation is a 
question of some difficulty. He nowhere draws 
a distinction between the ceremonial and the moral 
elements of the Mosaic law, and declares that, 
while the former are repealed, the latter remain 
binding: his general thesis is that the law as such has 
no longer dominion over the Christian (Ro 74). 
But as certainly it follows for St. Paul that the 
Christian, while placed in a new attitude to the 
law, voluntarily and joyfully re-subjects himself to 
and obeys its ethical commandments. Filled by the 
Spirit and animated with gratitude, he exhibits 
towards his fellow-men a measure of love to which 
it is a small thing to forbear from injustice, as re- 
quired in the second table of the ancient law 
(Ro 13°). 

In Christian theology the D. is commonly re. 
garded as a revelation, or as a republication, of 
the fundamentals of religion and morality. It 
is the most important part of the OT or legal 
economy, and as such was designed to show the 
path of duty, to deepen the sense of guilt, and 
to awaken a profound sense of human inability. 
The question of its continued validity for the Chris- 
tian, while capable of being diversely grounded, 
possesses practical importance only in the case of 6. 
4, where the issue is whether the Sabbath is to be 

* The perfection of the D. was a favourite thesis of 17th cent. 
orthodoxy as against the Socinians and Arminians, who declared 
that Christian ethics added three principles—abnegatio nostri, 
tolerantia crucis propter Christum, imitatio Christi. The 
orthodox view was that it did not require to be supplemented 


or corrected, but only properly interpreted, to furnish the full 
Christian ideal (see Turretin, Z’heol. Elene. Inst. Locus 11). 
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kept as a divine command or as a measure of 
Christian expediency and a dictate of Christian feel- 
ing (see SABBATH). The latter view, energetically 
maintained by Luther, and favoured in the Federal 
School of Reformed theology, is most in harmony 
with the Pauline doctrines of law and Christian 
liberty. See LAw. 


LITERATURE.—Ewald, Hist. of Israel; Kuenen, Religion of 
israel; Oehlers OT Theology; W. R. Smith, art. ‘Decalogue’ 
in Encycl. Brit.9; Wellhausen, Composition des Hex.; Driver, 
LOT; H. Schultz, O7 Theology; Smend, Lehrbuch der AT 
Religionsgeschichte; Baentsch, Das Bundesbuch; Meisner, 
Der Dekalog;, Stade, Gesch. Israel's; Kittel, Hist. of Israel; 
Dillmann, Hxod.; Driver, Deut.; Montefiore, Hibbert Lect. ; 
Ilarper, Deut. For the treatment of the D. in the old polemical 
divinity, reference may be made to Εἰ, Turretin, /nstitutio 
Theologie Elenctice; H. Grotius, Explicatio Decalogi, and 
Cocceius, De Sabbato; for homiletical treatment, to R. W. Dale, 
The Ten Commandments. ὟΝ. P. PATERSON. 


DECAPOLIS (Δεκάπολις), ‘ten cities, Mt 4%, 
Mk 5” 751._A region of allied cities (see PALES- 
TINE) E. of Jordan in Bashan, but including Beth- 
shean W. of the river. Such leagues existed in 
other parts of the Roman Empire for purposes of 
trade and of defence. The mention of swine kept 
by the people of Decapolis suggests the presence 
ot a Gr. colony ; and the region had a Gr.-speaking 
population, mingled with natives, as early as the 
time of Herod the Great. The cities of Decapolis, 
according to Pliny (ΠΝ ν. 18), were Scythopolis 
(Beisdn), Hippos (Susieh), Gadara (Umm Keis), 
Pella (Fahil), Philadelphia (‘Ammédn), Gerasa 
(Jerdsh), Dion (Adin), Canatha (Kanawét), Dam- 
ascus, and Raphana. ‘The region thus included 
all Bashan and Gilead. In the Onomasticon (s.v.) 
it is defined as the region round Hippos, Pella, 
and Gadara. (Cf. further, Schiirer, HJP πὶ. i. 
94 ff.; G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 593 ff.) 

C. RK. CONDER. 

DECEASE.—In OT Js 26" only, ‘they are 
deceased.’ The Heb, is réphd’im (0x57), ‘shades,’ 
which RV translates ‘they that are deceased’ in 
Job 265, Ps 881, See REPHAIM. In NT ‘decease’ is 
used as an intrans. vb. in Mt 22” ‘the first, when 
he had married a wife, deceased’ (reXeurdw, ‘come 
to an end,’ used with θανάτῳ, Mt 154). Cf. Fuller, 
Holy War (1639), Uf. x. 182, ‘Queen Sibyll who 
deceased of the plague.’ The subst. is found 
Lk 951 ‘his decease which he should accomplish 
at Jerusalem,’ and 2P 1 (both ἔξοδος, exodus, 
‘outgoing’; used of death also Wis 3? 76, Sir 
38%; cf. εἴσοδος τ" entering into’ the world, Ac 
1324), J. ΠΑΒΤΙΝΟΒ. 


DECEIT.—The misleading of another by word or 
deed, in which case it is equivalent to falsehood 
(Pr 14%, Hos 12’); or the overreaching of another, 
as when a false balance is used. Every kind of 
wickedness, as a rule, involves deceit, since the 
just and holy must be assumed as a mask, in order 
to gain credit with men, and make the accomplish- 
ment of the evil design possible (Pr 12” and 2023). 
D. shows itself not merely in isolated acts, but also 
as a settled habit of mind (Jer 23%). It is so char- 
acteristic an elenient of evil that it is frequently 
used in Scripture as synonymous with it (Ps 119°, 
Jer 75). W. MORGAN. 


DECEIVABLENESS.—Only in 2 Th 2! ‘With 
all d. of unrighteousness’ (RV ‘deceit’). The adj. 
‘deceivable’ also occurs only once, Sir 1019 ‘a ἃ. 
seed.’ The meaning is ‘able to deceive,’ ‘deceitful’; 
and that is the usual meaning of the words, as 
2 P 16 Tind. ‘we followed not deceivable fables,’ 
and Gouge (1653) on He 3 ‘Sin prevails the more 
by the deceiveablenesse thereof.’ But Milton uses 
the adj. in the sense of ‘liable to be deceived’ in 
Samson Agonistes, 942, ‘blind, and thereby deceiv- 
able.’ J. ILASTINGS. 


DECENTLY. — ‘Decent’ and ‘decently’ have 
deteriorated with use. From Lat. decens, they 
expressed originally that which is becoming, as 
Latimer, lst Serm. bef. Edw. VF. (1547) ‘God 
teacheth what honoure is decente for the kynge’ ; 
and generally that which, by being seemly, adds 
lustre, hence comely, handsome (cf. Lat. decus), 
as Pref. to Pr. Bk. (1549) ‘this godly and decent 
Order of the ancient Fathers’: Bacon, Essays, 
p. 177, ‘the Principall part of Beauty is in decent 
motion’; Milton, #1 Pens. 36— 

‘And sable stole of cypress lawn 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn.’ 
Now, the meaning is no more than ‘fair,’ ‘passable,’ 
as Darwin, Life, i. 151, ‘If I keep decently well.’ In 
AV ‘decent’ does not occur, and ‘decently’ only 
1 Co 14* ‘ Let all things be done ἃ. and in order,’ 
for which all previous VSS have ‘honestly,’ after 
Vulg. honeste, Luther ehrlich (Gr. εὐσχημόνως, which 
occurs also Ro 13%, 1 Th 412, where all Eng. VSS 
have ‘honestly,’ with ‘decently’ in AVm of 
015} J. HASTINGS. 


DECISION.—1. The decision of questions of right 
between man and man necessarily depends on the 
form of authority recognized in each successive 
stage of society. In the nomadic condition a 
patriarchal government is teulpered by custom 
and the counsels of tribal headsmen. It can 
scarcely be altogether as a reflection from Jater 
times, that Moses continually appears in the 
Pentateuch accompanied by elders. The appoint- 
ment of the 70 is distinctly described as designed 
to afford relief to the leader in the decision of cases of 
dispute between Israelites (Nu 1110), The judges 
appear as dictators, who would necessarily add to 
their military rule the administrative and judicial 
functions that accompany supreme power, though 
the local influence of heads and families must 
always have tempered their authority. It is as 
judge to settle disputes that Samuel is represented 
as making his annual visitation of Bethel, Gilgal, 
and Mizpah (18 716, which is of late origin). The 
kings of Judah and Israel were supreme judges. 
A judicial decision is the typical instance of 
Solomon’s wisdom (1 Καὶ 3'**5), After the Captivity, 
since the Jews were now a subject race, the 
supreme authority for the decision of important 
cases rested with an alien government; but the 
transformation of the nation into a Church led to 
the private settlement of internal affairs on the 
advice of the scribes. The development of the syna- 
gogne may have given shape to this method, the 
local court of elders settling minor cases. The 
formation of the Sanhedrin at Jerus. as both a civil 
and an ecclesiastical court led to the decision there 
of cases affecting Judea, though with various 
powers at different times, the Romans recognizing 
the legal authority of this court, but requiring 
cases of life and death to be referred to the procur- 
ator (Jn 153). Our Lord instructed His disciples to 
avoid litigation and to settle disputes with their 
brethren privately, or, if that were impossible, by 
reference to the Church as a court of judgment (Mt 
18:7, St. Paul expostulated with the Corinthians 
for resorting to the hcathen law courts on account 
of quarrels among themselves, directing them to ap- 
point their own judges within the Church (1 Co 6"). 

2. The decision of questions of perplexity in 
early times was deterniined by casting lots, with 
the conviction that what seemed to be chance with 
man was really directed by God (Pr 103). This 
method was employed in the division of the land 
(Jos 142, P), and in the cases of Achan (Jos 112), Saul 
(1S 107), Saul and Jonathan (14”). The Urim 
and Thummim and the ephod secm to have been used 
for casting lots (Ex 28°°, Nu 277, 18 23°). This 
method of decision was missed at the restoration, 
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but its recovery anticipated (Ezr 2°°, Neh 7%). The 
prophets, however, did not encourage it. Under 
the influence of the inspiration they enjoyed, the 
oracle was obtained more directly. Thus, unlike 
the choice of Saul, the choice of David was made by 
means of the prophetic spirit in Samuel (1 S 161-13), 
Kings would resort to prophets for advice on 
puesions of going into battle, etc., e.g. the case of 
hab and Jehoshaphat, in which the contrast 
between the lying spirit of the false prophet and 
the true spirit of the genuine prophet of J” is 
illustrated (1 K 221-38, The decision of the prophet 
is clearly distinguished from divination, witchcraft, 
dealings with familiar spirits, and attempts to 
consult the dead—dark practices which are severely 
condemned (Dt 18°"). In NT the lot reappears, 
not only in the case of the division of the garments 
of Jesus among the Rom. soldiers (Mk 1553, Lk 23*4, 
Jn 1974), but also in a solemn decision of the 
Christians as a means of obtaining a successor to 
Judas. Im this case, however, it only decides be- 
tween two men, each of whom has been chosen after 
careful investigation has proved him to possess the 
qualities essential to apostleship, and then with 
rayer for divine guidance (Ac 17"), Doubts have 
een thrown on the wisdom of this course. It is 
a significant fact that it never seems to have been 
followed in subsequent elections of church officers 
in the apostolic Churches. 
For Valley of Decision see JEHOSHAPHAT 
(VALLEY). W. F. ADENEY. 


DECK.—To deck (=Lat. tegere, Ger. decken, 
Eng. thatch) is simply ‘to cover,’ hence the ‘ deck’ 
of ἃ 5110. Thus Cov. has (Hag 1°) ‘Ye decke youre 
selves, but ye are not warme’ (Gen., AV, and RV 
‘Ye clothe you’). In this sense possibly is Pr 7:5 
‘I have decked my bed with coverings of tapestry’ 
(815. LAX réraxa, Vulg. intexur). But Luther has 
‘Ich habe mein Bette schén geschmicket, Wye. ‘1 
have arayed,’ and it is certain that by 1611 ‘deck’ 
had taken on the sense of decorate, no doubt through 
confusion with that word, with which it has no 

roper connexion. Thus Pr. Bk. (1552) Com. 
service (Keeling, p. 191), ‘when a man hath pre- 
pared a rich feast, decked his table with all kind 
of provision, so that there lacketh nothing but the 
guests to sit down.’ In this sense ‘deck’ is used 
elsewhere in AV, J. HASTINGS. 


DECLARE, DECLARATION.—The oldest mean- 
ing of the vb. ‘declare’ is to make clear (de-clarus), 
explain, expound, as in the Title of Tylle’s ed. of 
Tindale’s NT, ‘declaryng many harde places con- 
teyned in the texte.’ So perhaps Dt 15 (see Driver). 
Elsewhere in AV ‘declare’ is the tr. of a great 
number of different Heb. and Gr. words, but its 
meaning is probably never more precise than ‘make 
known,’ as Ps 50° ‘the heavens shall d. his right- 
eousness,’ Ac 1733 ‘Whom therefore ye ignorantly 
worship, him d. 1 unto you’ (RV ‘ set forth’), Ro 19 
‘declared to be the Son of God with power... 
by the resurrection from the dead.’ And this is 
the meaning of declaration in its few occurrences, 
Job 1317, Est 10? (RV ‘full account ’), Sir 43°, Lk 1! 
(RV ‘narrative’), 2 Co 8% (RV ‘ to shew’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

DECLINE.—In AV to ‘ decline’ is always (except 
Ps 102" 109%) used in the original but now obsolete 
sense of ‘turn aside.” Thus, Job 23" ‘His way 
have I kept, and not declined’ (RV ‘turned not 
aside’); Ps 119°! ‘yet have I not declined from 
thy law’ (RV ‘swerved’; so 119%"); Pr 72 ‘Let 
not thine heart decline to her ways’ (so RV). In 
Ps 102" ‘My days are like a shadow that de- 
clineth,’ and 109%, the image is of the shadow 
which lengthens as the sun goes down, till at last 
it vanishes into night. RV adds Jg 198 ‘ until 


the day declineth’ (see AVm), 2 Καὶ 20” “Τὺ is a 
light thing for the shadow to decline ten steps’ 
(AV ‘go down’), ana Jer 6% ‘the day declineth’ 
(AV ‘goeth away’). Tennyson combines both 
meanings (Locksley Hall, 1, 43)— 
‘Having known me, to decline 
On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than mine.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

DEDAN, γι, LXX Aaddv, Δεδάν (in Is, Jer, 
Ezk, Δαιδάν), according to Gn 107, a son of 
Raamah, one of the sons of Cush. In Gn 25° he 
is named along with Sheba, as in Gn 10’, but is 
represented, not as a Cushite, but as a Keturzan. 
Dedan is in this latter passage a son of Jokshan, 
son of Abraham by Keturah; but according to 
Josephus (Ant. I. xv. 1) he was the son of Shuah 
(or Sous), another of Keturah’s sons. The Shuhites 
were neighbours of the Temanites (Job 21 in 
North-Western Arabia. There are traces still of 
the ruins of a city Daidan in that region, and the 
Sabsean inscriptions mention the Dedanites as a 
tribe in that neighbourhood. 

The Dedanites are represented as an important 
commercial people, carrying on an extensive cara- 
van trade with Damascus and Tyre. They fre- 
quented the highway that ran through the Arabian 
desert as they journeyed northward with their 
wares, and when driven back by a hostile force 
they were thrown upon the charity of their 
southern neighbours of Tema (Is 21). Accord- 
ing to Jeremiah (2555) they formed an Arabian 
tribe alongside of Tema and Buz, and were 
accustomed on their business journeys to pass 
through the land of Edom. The Dedanites share 
in the judgments which fall upon the Edomites 
and upon the kings of Arabia. In all these pro- 
phetic passages, as in the OT generally, Arabia 
designates, not the whole of the peninsula now 
known by that name, but merely the northern 
part, colonized by the Ishmaelite and Keturean 
descendants of Abraham. In Jer 2559 the refer- 
ence to Dedan follows immediately upon the men- 
tion of the kings of Tyre and Sidon, and the coast 
beyond the sea. This does not seem to require the 
locating of Dedan by the sea-coast. The connexion 
with Tyre is quite sufficient to justify such an 
arrangement. Besides, the order in which the 
countries and peoples are named in vv.”-%6 igs 
evidently in a broad way from west to east, with 
an excursion midway northward and then south- 
ward, from Edom to Tyre and back again to 
Arabia. In Ezk 25% Dedan is described as form. 
ing the extreme south of Edom, as Teman repre- 
sents the farthest north. This may only mean 
that the country of the Dedanites constituted the 
southern frontier of Edom. The destruction of all 
Edom is described as a desolation extending fron 
Teman to Dedan. In Ezk 27° Dedan is spoken 
of as carrying to the market of the wealthy and 
luxurious Tyre precious cloths for chariots or 
saddle cloths for riding. From the place which it 
occupies in this passage, it is evidently to be 
regarded as a country of Northern Arabia. If we 
accept the correction of some of the ablest modern 
critics in the reading of v.!°, we find the mention 
of Dedan preceded by a reference to Southern 
Arabia; while v.21} names Arabia, in the narrower 
acceptation of Northern Arabia, and the princes 
of Kedar. This precisely suits the locality assigned 
in other passages to the Keturzean Dedanites. 

Considerable difficulty has arisen over the only 
other allusion to Dedan in the OT, to which we 
have not yet referred. In Ezk 27” we read: 
‘The men of Dedan were thy traffickers; many 
isles were the mart of thine hand: they eee i 
thee in exchange horns of ivory and ebony.’ The 
ivory and ebony are represented as tribute due to 
the supreme importance of Tyre as mistress of the 
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commercial world. There is no reason why the 
Dedanites of Northern Arabia should not have acted 
as intermediaries in transporting to the western 
markets the products of the far East. But the men- 
tion of the isles is supposed to make the assumption 
of a Dedanite people on the sea necessary. The 
LXX reads Rhodians, R (1) and D (+) in the writing 
of Heb. being easily mistaken for one another. In 
this case, however, it has all the appearance of a 
correction made by the Gr. translators, so as to 
make the whole verse refer to islands and islanders. 
But the order in which the names are given in 
this passage seems unfavourable to such a view. 
The list of those who brought their goods to the 
market of Tyre begins with Tarshish in the far 
West, passing on to Javan, Tubal, Meshech (Asia 
Minor and the coasts of the Black Sea), Togarmah 
(Armenia). With Dedan there is clearly a fresh 
start made, whether we understand it of Rhodes 
or of a part of North-Western Arabia. But if 
in v.16 we read Edom instead of Aram (Syria), 
where again only the interchange of R and D is 
required, we have in vv.!*'!8 the order from south 
to north (Edom, Judah, Damascus). Seeing, then, 
that Dedan lay south of Edom, it would form the 
appropriate starting-point for this second list. 
Thus in all the prophetic passages the only 
theory that easily and naturally fits into the text 
is that which places Dedan on the south border of 
Edom, and regards the Dedanites as a Keturzean 
tribe, occupying a position alongside of other allied 
tribes in the north-west of Arabia. The only 
trace, therefore, that we have of a Cushite Dedan 
isin Gn 10%. It is quite impossible to conjeeture 
with any confidence how it came about that both 
Sheba and Dedan should be names recurring in 
two families so far removed from one another as 
that of the Cushite Raamah and that of the 
Ketureean Jokshan. Possibly, a branch of the 
Keturzean Dedanites may have settled among 
Cushites near the Persian Gulf, and, while retain- 
ing their aneestral name, may have been included 
in the genealogy with their Cushite neighbours. 
It is, however, difficult to assume that the same 
had happened with respect to the sons of Sheba. 
The Dedan of the Edomite border is placed by 
Eusebius in the neighbourhood of Phana on the 
east of Mount Seir, between Petra and Zoar, the 
ancient Punon or Phunon, at which the Israelites 
encamped during their wanderings (Nu 33%"), 


LITERATURE.— Besides Dillmann and Delitzsch on Gn and 
Is, and Davidson on Ezk, see Winer, Realwirterbuch,3 263 ἢ, 
whose article is much more satisfactory than those of Steiner 
(Schenkel, Bitcllexicon, i. 595f.) and Kautzsch (Riehm, Hand- 
worterbuch, 266). See also Hommel, Anc. Heb. Trad. 239 f. 


J. MACPHERSON. 


DEDICATION.—The idea of withdrawing (per- 
sons, places, things) from a common and setting 
apart to a sacred use, which seems to be the 
original connotation of the important Sem. root 
vp, is embodied in various expressions of EV, 
sueh as consecrate, dedicate, devote, hallow (holy, 
etc.), sanctify. Of the first two we may say that 
the general usage is to apply ‘consecrate’ and ‘con- 
secration’ to the setting apart of persons, and 
‘dedieate’ and ‘dedication’ to the setting apart of 
things. Accordingly, we read of silver being 
‘dedicated unto J”’ (Jg 17°), so that it could no 
longer be used for other than sacred purposcs, of 
‘vessels of silver, and vessels of gold, and vessels 
of brass (nvni)’ so dedicated or set apart by David 
(os Y= 1 Ch 182) 11 7 =2 Ch 54), just aswe 
read of the dedication of a bow] ‘of the first (quality) 
of copper (nvn3)’ to Baal-Lebanon (CJS, Tab, iv.; 
ef. Mesha’s inscription, lines 17, 18, ma 52 vessels 
of J” dedicated to Chemosh). 
is used of the dedication of the ‘tent of meeting’ 
(Ex 29%, EV ‘sanctify’), of the altar of burnt- 


The same Heb. word | 
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offering (Ex 29%), and of other parts of the fur- 
niture (Ex 4010), all as described in Lv 8, In 
another ref. to this dedication (so EV, but RVm 
dedication-gift, Nu 78-85) we first meet with the 
ain Hdnukkah (for wh. see Dillmann in loco, Jo. 
Selden, De Synedris, 1679, bk. iii. p. 148 ff., and 
the next art.). Other dedication ceremonies in OT 
are the dedication of Solomon’s temple, related in 
detail, 1 Καὶ 8 (where note v.® 339, ἐνεκαίνισεν, EV dedi- 
cate, but v.© wap, ἡγίασεν, EV hallow), the dedication 
of the second temple (τ 6° 17)* and of the wall 
of Jerusalem (Neh 122, The last passage is of in- 
terest, moreover, as showing that the completion 
of buildings of a more secular character was also 
the occasion of a dedicatory service. That this 
holds good, even of a private house, is to be in- 
ferred from Dt 20°. For much curious information 
on this practice among other ancient peoples, and 
on its continuation in later times, sce Selden, 
op. cit. (ef. CONSECRATION). 
A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 

DEDICATION, THE FEAST OF THE (τὰ ἐγκαίνια Jn 
1023, ὁ ἐγκαινισμὸς τοῦ θυσιαστηρίου 1 Mac 458), was 
instituted by Judas Maecabzeus (B.C. 164) in com- 
memoration of the purification of the temple and 
altar after they had been polluted by Antiochus 
Epiphanes (1 Mac 455. It was to be ‘kept from 
year to year by the space of eight days from the 
five and twentieth day of the month Chislev’ 
(about the time of the winter solstice). The Feast 
of the Ded. is only onee mentioned in NT (Jn 107°), 
and in this passage there is an incidental reference 
to the season of the year, apparently to explain 
why it was that Jesus was walking under cover 
instead of in the open air. This is one of the 
numerous instances in which the author of the 
Fourth Gospel shows a close acquaintance with 
Jewish customs. Westcott thinks that the title 
chosen by our Lord in Jn 9° may refer to the 
lighting of lamps at this feast, no less than to the 
ceremonics of the Feast of Tabernacles. This illumi- 
nation was so prominent a feature in the Feast of 
the Ded. that it was sometimes called the Feast of 
Lights (Jos. Ant. XII. vil. 7). Josephus, however, 
does not mention the illumination in private houses, 
which has been a marked feature of the feast from 
the end of the Ist cent. to the present time. 
According to Maimonides, every house should set 
up at least one light. Those who did honour to the 
command should set up a light for each person in 
the house, and those who did more honour still 
should begin with one light for each person, and 
double the number each night (Lightfoot, Zor. 
Heb. in toc.). Another school directed that eight 
lights should be used on the first night, and the 
number diminished by one cach night. The 
feast lasted eight days. ‘The reference in 2 Mac 
10° seems to show that the points of resemblance 
between some of the ordinances of this feast 
and the Feast of Tabernacles were not accidental, 
but were designed from the first. The Feast of 
Dedieation, however, was unlike the great feasts, 
in that it could be celebrated anywhere and 
did not require the worshipper to go up to 
Jerusalem. 

The words of the Jews in Jn 10” would natur- 
ally be suggested by the direction which this feast 
would give to men’s thoughts. The hymn which 
is at present used in Jewish synagogues during 
its continuance records the successive deliver- 
ances of Israel, and contains a prayer for yet 
another. J. H. KENNEDY. 


DEEM was once in freq. use, but is now almost 
extinct. Even in AV it occurs but twice, Wis 13? 
‘deemed either fire or wind or the swift air, or the 


* The title of Ps 30 most probably refers to the dedication by 
Judas Maccabwus (see Baethgen tn loco, and next art.) 
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circle of the stars, or the violent water, or the 
lights of heaven, to be the gods which govern the 
world’ (ἐνόμισαν, RV ‘ thought’), and Ac 27” ‘ the 
shipmen deemed (ὑπενόουν) that they drew near to 
some country,’ though Wyclif has the word and 
its cognates often, and uses it with fine effect. 
Thus 1] Co 1159. 31. 82 «for he that etith and drynkith 
unworthili etith and drinkith dome to hym, not 
wiseli demynge the bodi of the Lord. And if we 
demeden wiseli us silf we schulden not be demed, 
but while we ben demed of the Lord we ben chas- 
tisid, that we be not dampned with this world.’ 
RV gives ‘surmised’ for ‘deemed’ in Ac 2727, 
but ‘deemed’ for ‘as’ in Ezr 2%, Neh 7% 
‘therefore were they deemed polluted and put 
from the priesthood’ (Heb. simply ‘and were 
polluted from the priesthood’). J. HASTINGS. 


DEEP.—The adj. is used fig. in the sense of 
‘profound’ without any thought of malevolence, 
as Ps 925 ‘Thy thoughts are very deep’; Ec 7% 
‘that which is far off, and exceeding deep’ (pby 
poy ‘deep, deep’); Is 2016 ‘woe unto them that 
seek deep to hide their counsel from the Lord’ 
(apne); Dn 2°? ‘He revealeth the deep and secret 
things’; 1 Co 2! ‘the deep things of God’ 
(Wyclif’s tr.; Tind. ‘the bottome of Goddes 
secretes,’ so Cranmer, Geneva (1557); but Gen. 
1560 restored ‘the deepe things of God,’ and so 
Bishops’; Rhem. ‘the profoundities of God’). Cf. 
Bacon, Essays, ‘the more deepe and sober sort of 
Politique persons.’ 

‘Deep’ is a common subst. in Shaks. and others 
of that day, and is often used figuratively, as Jul. 
Ces. IV. iil. 226— 

‘The deep of night is crept upon our talk.’ 

But in AV where ‘the deep’ is not the sea, it 
refers to the waste of waters (the primitive téhém), 
or to the bottomless pit. The Heb. words are ojnn 
téhém, as Gn 1? ‘darkness was upon the face of the 
deep’ (see COSMOGONY) ; nbs zilah, Is 4427, and ἜΣΕΙ 
mézilah, Job 4181, Ps 0916 107%, or apis méz6lah (in 
the plu. ‘decps’), Neh 91, Ps 88%. The Gr. words 
are ἄβυσσος (see ABYSS), βάθος, Lk 54, 2Co 82; and 
βυθός, 2 Co 11”. 

Deepness, now almost replaced by ‘depth,’ is 
retained from Wye. in Mt 13° ‘they had no deep- 
ness of earth’ (RV retains, and restores ‘deepness’ 
to the par. passage Mk 4°, which Wyc. had also; 
Tind. has ‘ depth’ in both places). J. HASTINGS. 


DEER.—See FALLOWDEER. 


DEFECTIVE.—Sir 40, only, and the meaning 
is ‘guilty of wrongdoing,’ ‘ All, except David and 
Ezechias and Josias, were defective: for they for- 
sook the law of the Most High’ ( πλημμελείαν 
ἐπλημμέλησαν, lit. ‘erred an error,’ z.e. ace. to the 
Heb. idiom ‘erred greatly,’ RV ‘committed 
trespass.’ The same Gr. is found in LXX Ly 5”, 
Jos 7} 292-81), Bissell (tm loc.) says ‘were de- 
fective’ is not strong enough. Nor is it now, but 
in older Eng. it was used for positive transgres- 
sion or wrongdoing, as Act 10 Henry VIII. 1518, 
‘Persons . . . so founden defective or trespassing 
in any of the said statutes.’ ‘ Defect’ in the mod. 
sense of a shortcoming is given by RV in 1 Co 6? 
(ἥττημα, AV after Wye. ‘fault,’ Gen. ‘impatience,’ 
RVm ‘loss’: see Sanday-Headlam on Ro 11}2). 

J. HASTINGS. 

DEFENCED is used in AV (only of cities) where 
we should now say ‘fortified,’ the Heb. being 
either the vb. [1x3] bdzgar (Is 25? 2710 36! 3726 
Ezk 21%) ‘to eut off, render inaccessible,’ or the 
subst. 1y¥2> mibhzdr (Jer 118 4° 84 347, always with 
vy ‘ir, city), ‘a place cut off.’ RV gives ‘fenced’ 
in Is 36! 3726 and in Jer 45 347; Amer. RV has 
J. HASTINGS. 


‘fortified’ in all the passages. 


DEFER.—F rom dis apart, and ferre to carry, to 
defer is properly ‘ to put aside,’ and this meaning 
is found in early English. The mod. meaning is 
‘to put off to another occasion,’ ‘to postpone’ ; 
but in older Eng. the word was loosely used in the 
general sense of ‘ put of,’ ‘delay,’ as Dn 913 ‘defer 
not, for thine own sake, O my God’ (anNadx ‘delay 
not,’ ‘tarry not,’ the vb. is never used in the sense 
of putting off to another occasion; so Gn 34, 
Ee 54); Pr 13 ‘ Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick’ (n>ynp ‘drawn out,’ ‘ protracted,’ cf. Is 18% 7 
where same part of vb. is tr. ‘tall’ in RV); Is 489 
‘For my name’s sake will I defer mine anger’ 
(77288, not postpone to another occasion, but delay 
so as not to vent it at all if possible, so Pr 1911). 
Delay is the meaning also in Apocr., Jth 2 (μακ- 
ptvw), Sir 43 (παρέλκω), 187? (μείνω. But in NT 
(Ac 24” only) the meaning is postpone to another 
occasion, viz. to a fuller hearing; the obsol. con- 
struction is, however, employed of having a person 
as the object, ‘Felix... deferred them’ (ἀνεβάλετο 
αὐτούς). Cf. Rogers (1642), Naaman, 137, ‘If it 
seem goode to thy wisdome to deferre me.’ RV 
gives ‘deferred’ for ‘ prolonged’ Ezk 1225. 28 (qui), 

J. HASTINGS. 

DEFILEMENT.—See UNCLEANNESS. 


DEFY.— When Goliath ‘defied’ the armies of 
Israel, it is probable that the translators of AV 
understood him to challenge them to combat, 
though the Heb. (423) means to taunt or scorn (so 
1 S 1710. 25. 26. 86. 45, > § 9121 939.1 Ch 207). But when 
Balaam is summoned to Balak’s camp with the 
words (Nu 237 8), 

‘Come, curse me Jacob, 
And come, defy Israel,’ 
it is manifest that ‘defy’ is used in some other 
and now obsol. sense. The Heb. (a¥1) means to be 
indignant, then express indignation against one, 
denounce, curse; and that is the meaning the 
parallelism would require (LXX ἐπικατάρασαι, Vulg. 
detestare, Luth. schelten). Now ‘defy’ (from late 
Lat. dis-fidare, dis- trust) primarily means to 
renounce allegiance or affiance, to pronounce all 
bonds of faith and fellowship dissolved (whence 
war would generally follow, and so the modern 
sense of the word). Thus Tindale’s tr. of 1 Co 
12? “no man speakynge in the sprete of God de- 
fieth Jesus.’ This is probably the sense in which 
‘defy ’ should be taken in Nu, since it is Tindale’s 
word; though there is a meaning of the word that 
is closer to the Greek, viz. ‘despise,’ ‘set at 
nought,’ as Olde (1549), Hrasm. Par. Thess. 4, “1 
defie all thinges in comparison of the gospel of 
Christ’; and a rare use nearer still, viz. ‘ curse,’ 
as Hall (1548), Chron. 526, ‘The faire damoselles 
defied that daie [at Agincourt] in the whiche thei 
had lost their paramors.’ Geneva and Douay have 
‘detest’ in its old sense of ‘denounce.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

DEGREE.—Late Lat. degradus (de down, gradus 
a step) gave Fr. degré, whence Eng. ‘degree.’ So 
a ‘degree’ is simply a step, whether up or down, 
and esp. one of a flight of steps, or the rung of a 
ladder. Thus Chaucer, Romaunt of Lose, 485— 

‘Into that gardyn, wel y-wrought, 
Who-so that me coude have brought, 


By laddre, or elles by degree, 
It wolde wel have lyked me.’ 


And Shaks. Jul. Cesar, τι. 1. 26— 
‘But when he once attains the upmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend.’ 
This is the meaning of ‘degree’ in AV wherever 
it occurs in the plur.: the ref. being either to the 
degrees of Ahaz’s dial (21K 20°8% ν 5.11. Is 35a 
see DIAL) or to the Songs of Degrees (Ps 120-134 
titles, see PSALMS) and the Heb. abyn ma'‘dldh. 
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But from signifying a step literally, ‘degree’ soon 
passed to express also a step in rank, whence 1 Ch 
1518 ‘their brethren of the second ἃ. (oxen, lit. 
‘the seconds’); 17!7 ‘a man of high degree (0787 
moyen), Ps 629 ‘men of high d.’ (vx32) ; 62° ‘men of 
low d.’ (034733), Sir 11! ‘wisdom lifteth up the head 
of him that is of low d.’ (ταπεινός : so Lk 153, Ja 1°); 
1 Ti 34 ‘they that have used the office of a deacon 
will purchase to themselves a good d.’ (βαθμός, 
lit. ‘step,’ RV ‘standing ἢ). 

In the last passage the meaning is quite exceptional in the 
Eng. as in the Greek. The Eng. word is Wyclif’s, who has heen 
followed by all the versions except RV. It is simply a literal 
tr. of the Vulg. gradus, itself a literal tr. of the Greek. The Gr. 
word occurs here only in NT. In the LXX it is used either as 
tr. of ma'dldh (2 K 209 dis, 10 dis. 11) or of miphtdn (1 8 55), the 
former heing the ‘steps’ or ‘degrees’ of Ahaz’s dial, the 
latter the ‘threshold’ of Dagon’s temple: it is also found once 
in Apocr. (Sir 656) for the ‘steps’ of the wise man’s door. See 
further Humphrey’s note in lec. (Camb, Bible), and Hort, 
Ecclesia (1897), p. 202. J. HASTINGS. 


DEGREES, SONGS OF.—See PSALMs. 


DEHAITES (AV Dehavites, sim, Kéré wa, 
Ezr 49).—The Dehaites were among the peoples 
settled in Samaria by Osnappar, t.¢. probably the 
Assyr. king Assurbanipal. They joined with their 
fellow-colonists in sending the letter written by 
Rehum and Shimshai to king Artaxerxes, to com- 
plain of the attempt made by the Jews to rebuild 
the walls of Jerusalem (probably about 447 B.C.). 
The name has been connected with that of a 
nomadic Persian tribe, the Ado, mentioned in 
Herod. i. 125 (Rawlinson), or with the name of the 
city Du’-fia, mentioned on Assyrian contract- 
tablets (Fried. Delitzsch); but according to 
Schrader these identifications are very doubtful. 
The LXX reads Δαναῖοι (A), but in B the text runs 
Σουσυναχαῖοι of εἰσὶν ᾿Ηλαμαῖοι (for ‘the Shushan- 
chites, the Dehaites, the Elamites’; cf. Meyer, 
Judenthum, 36). H. A. WHITE. 


DEHORT.—Only 1 Mac 9° ‘they dehorted him, 
saying, We shall never be able’ (ἀποστρέφω) ;; and in 
the headings of some chapters. ‘Dehort’ (fr. Lat. 
dehortari) is the opposite of ‘exhort.’ ‘‘* Exhort” 
continues, but ‘‘dehort,” a word whose place ‘‘ dis- 
suade” does not exactly supply, has escaped us’ *— 
Trench, Eng. Past and Pres.’179. Ussher (1656) 
in Ann. iv. 24 has ‘Exhorting them to observe 
the law of God .. . and dehorting them the 
breach of that law.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DELAIAH (73, s753).—4. One of the sons of 
Elioenai, a descendant of David (1 Ch 3%, AV 
Dalaiah). 2. A priest and leader of the 23d course 
of priests in the time of David (1 Ch 24°), 3. The 
son of Shemaiah, one of the ‘princes’ or officers 
of state at the court of Jehoiakim (Jer 36)* 25), 
4. The son of Mehetabel, and father of Shema- 
iah, who was associated with Neh. in the rebuild- 
ing of Jerus. (Neh 6"). 5. The head of the children 
of D., who returned with Zerub. from Babylon 
(Ezr 2°=Neh 7%). The name in 1 Es 5% is 
Dalan. ΒΗ. Μ. born: 


DELECTABLE.—Is 44° only, ‘Their d. things 
shall not profit.’ AV and RV retain the word from 
Geneva Bible, which explains, ‘ Whatsoever they 
bestow upon their idoles to make them to seeme 
glorious.’ But it is the idols themselves that are 
called ‘the ἃ, things’ (o™:0n Admidhim), which 
the Bishops’ expressed by the (too) free tr. ‘the 
carved image that they love can doe no good.’ 
‘Delectable,’ from Lat. delectabilis, came in 
through old Fr., whence came also the form 


“Yet Ozf. Eng. Diet. quotes from Cheyne, Isaiah (1882), 
p. xx, ‘Isaiah had good reason... to dehort the Jews from 
an Egyptian alliance.’ 


‘delitable,’ which was afterwards spelt ‘delight- 
able’ by a mistaken association with light; later 
forms are ‘delightsome’ and ‘delightful.’ Only 
the last has held its ground; but ‘delectable’ is 
remembered by Bunyan’s ‘delectable Mountains’ 
(Pil. Prog. p. 52); ef. Shaks. Rich. I. 11. iii. 7— 


‘And yet your fair discourse hath heen as sugar, 
Making the hard way sweet and delectable.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

DELICACY.—Trench (Select Glossary, p. 52 f.) 
says, ‘In the same way as self-indulgence creeps 
over us by unmarked degrees, so there creeps over 
the words that designate it a subtle change ; they 
come to contain less and less of rebuke and blame; 
the thing itself being tolerated, nay allowed, it 
must needs be that the words which express it 
should be received into favour too. It has been 
thus with luxury ; 1t has been thus also with this 
whole group of words.’ The words are ‘delicacy,’ 
‘delicate ’ (adj. and subst.), ‘ delicately,’ ‘ delicate- 
ness,’ ‘ delicious,’ ‘ deliciously,’ all of which except 
‘delicious’ are found in AV. 

Delicacy.—lev 18? ‘the merchants of the earth 
are waxed rich through the abundance of her 
delicacies’ (στρῆνος sing., RV ‘wantonness,’ RVm 
‘luxury’). ‘ Delicacies’ is Rhemish tr., after Vulg. 
delice, so Wyclif; but Tind. and others ‘ pleasures.’ 
Voluptuousness is the oldest meaning of ‘ delicacy’; 
see Delicate, and cf. Chaucer, Former Age, 58—~ 

‘Jupiter the likerous, [=lecherous] 
That first was fader of delicacye.’ 

Delicate.—The adj. has two meanings in AV. 
1. Softly nurtured, as Sus *! ‘Now Susanna was a 
very d. woman, and beauteous to behold’ (rpudepés); 
Bar 456 “my d. ones’ (of rpudepol μου) ; and probably 
Dt 2854 6, Ts 471 (all ay, LXX τρυφερός), Jer 6? ‘a 
comely and d. woman’ (Azyon, LAX different read- 
ing), and Mic 116 (maya, LAX τρυφερός). 2. Luxuri- 
ous, as Wis 194 ‘they asked ἃ. meats’ (ἐδέσματα 
τρυφῆς, RV ‘luxurious dainties’); Sir 29” 
‘ Better is the life of a poor man in a mean cottage, 
than ἃ. fare in another man’s house’ (ἐδέσματα 
λαμπρά, RV ‘sumptuous fare’); and Pr 19! RV 
‘delicate living’ (syn, AV ‘delight’). As a subst. 
delicates occurs Jer 51% ‘he hath filled his belly 
with my ἃ.’ (oy, Amer. RV ‘ delicacies’) ; Sir 9018 
(ἀγαθά, RV ‘good things’), 31° (τρυφήματα, RV 
‘good things’). Cf. Ps 1414 Gen. ‘let mee not eate 
of their delicates’ (AV ‘dainties’); W. Brough 
(1650), ‘ Hunger cooks all meats to delicates,’ which 
Herrick seems to copy (Country Life), ‘Hunger 
makes coarse meats delicates.’ Delicately means 
‘luxuriously’ in the foll. passages in AV, La 45 
(1122), Pr 29%! ‘he that d. bringcth up his servant 
from a child, shall have him become his son at the 
length’ (pia=‘fondle,’ ‘indulge’; ‘delicately’ is 
Wyclif’s tr., who, following Vulg., renders ‘ who 
Cea fro childhed nurshith his seruaunt, after- 
ward shal feelen hym vnobeisaunt,’ V. contumacem) ; 
Lk 725 ‘ they which are gorgeously apparelled, and 
live delicately, are in kings’ courts’ (τρυφή, as LXX 
La 45, and at 2 P 2" where AV ‘riot,’ RV ‘ revel’); 
1 Ti ὅδ AVm ‘she that liveth delicately (text ‘in 
pleasure,’ Gr. ἡ σπαταλῶσα), is dead while she 
liveth’; and add 2 8 133 Ja 5° RV. But in Ad. 
Est 157(AVm and RV ‘carrying herself d.,? AV 
‘daintily,’ Gr. τρυφερεύομαι) the meaning is ‘as 
one that was tender’ (Cov.), that is, weak; and 
so perhaps 15 1653 ‘Agag came unto him delicately.’ 


The last is the only douhtful passage. AV took ‘delicately’ 
from the Bishops’ Bihle; Cov. ‘tenderly,’ Gen. ‘pleasantly.’ 
The Bishops’ marg. is ‘in hondes,’ and RVm ‘cheerfully.’ The 
LXX gives τρέμων ; Vulg. pinguissimus, et tremens, whence 
Douay ‘very fatte, tremhling’; Luther, getrost (confidently) ; 
Ostervald, gaiement. The possihle ways of taking the Heh. 
(n33D) are given hy Driver (Notes on Sam. p. 99), who decides 
that it is safest, on the whole, to acquiesce in ‘delicately,’ 
‘voluptuously.’? And, undoubtedly, voluptuously or luxuriously 
ig the most natural meaning of the Heh. (for which see La 45), 
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but its use in this place is not very apparent. The Eng. 
expression ‘ delicately’ is probably meant to express weakness 
and fear (as Ad. Est 153) rather than pride or voluptnousness. 


Delicateness.—Only Dt 2856 ‘the tender and 
delicate woman . . . which would not adventure 
to set the sole of her foot upon the ground for d. 
(aaynmp) and tenderness,’ 1.6. not ‘weakness,’ but 
‘fineness.’ Deliciously =luxuriously, Rev 187-* ‘lived 
deliciously ’ (στρηνιάω, RV ‘lived wantonly’). Cf. 
Latimer, 11. 412, ‘I am more inclined to feed many 
grossly and necessarily, than a few deliciously and 
voluptuously’ ; and Lk 16” Tind. ‘a certaine rich 
man, which . .. fared deliciously every daye.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

DELIGHTSOME, now only poet. for ‘delightful,’ 
was once good prose, and occurs in Mal 3" ‘ye shall 
be a d. land’ (pan pqs). _ Davies (Bible Hing. p. 236) 

uotes appositely from T. Adams, Works, 1. 2738, ‘ If 
this gentle physic make thee madder, He hatha dark 
chamber to put thee in—a dungeon is more light- 
some and delightsome—the grave.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

DELILAH (nbb2, Aadevdd).—The woman who be- 
trayed Samson into the hands of the Philistines. 
The account as given in Jg 16 does not say whether 
she was an Israelite or a Philistine; but she was 
doubtless the latter, and Sorek, her place of resid- 
ence, was then within the Philistine territory. 
Samson often sought her society, and allowed her 
to gain a great influence over him. That she was 
his wife is very improbable, notwithstanding that 
that is the opinion of Chrysostom and other patris- 
tic writers. See SAMSON. W. J. BEECHER. 


DELOS (Δῆλος), a famous island in the Augean Sea, 
has played a part in history quite out of proportion 
to its tiny size and rocky unproductive character. 
It was considered to have been anchored by Zeus to 
the bottom of the sea, and therefore not to be ex- 
posed to ordinary earthquakes.* It was the seat ofa 
very ancient and widely-spread worship of Apollo, 
who, with his twin sister πε was sald to have 
been born there ; and the Gr. peoples flocked from 
a great distance to the annual festival on the 
island, which is celebrated in the Homerie hymn 
to the Delian Apollo. The festival of the Virgin 
on the neighbouring island of Tenos is the modern 
representative of the ancient feast of Apollo. D., 
in B.C. 478, was selected as the meeting-place of 
the great confederacy of Gr. states on the Aigean 
coasts and islands for defence against the Persians; 
but after a time Athens, the presiding city of the 
confederacy, became alsoits centre. The Athenians 
treated 1). as a rival to their own interests. As 
Athens became great, D. lost its importance; but 
when Athens grew weak, D. recovered. During 
the 2nd and Ist cent. B.C. 1t became one of the 
greatest harbours of the /Agean Sea, playing the 
same part in ancient trade that the island of Syra 
has played in modern commerce, and being favoured 
by the Romans after B.c. 190 as a rival to the 
maritime power of Rhodes. It was a nominally 
independent state under Rom. protection from Β. Ο, 
197 to 167. Then it was punished, for coquetting 
with Macedonia, with the ies of freedom; it was 
given to Athens, and its natives fled and settled in 
Achaia; and the Delian archons came to an end. 
The island was repeopled by Athenian colonists 
(κληροῦχοι), along with many Roman settlers; and 
henceforth its inscriptions are dated by the Athenian 
archons; and it was always considered to be part 
of the Roman province Achaia (which see), The 
earliest trace of a Roman settler in 1). is contained 
in an inscription of B.C. 250. During the 2nd cent. 
it became the largest settlement of Roman (or 


* An earthquake at D. was considered a specially grave ex- 
pression of the will and power of the god; see Herod. vi. 98; | 
Lfhucyd. ii. 8. ; 


Italian) merchants and traders in the Mediter. 
lands ; mainly through their efforts and wealth 108 
rather poor harbour was greatly improved; in their 
interest 1t was declared a free port by the Roman 
state in B.C. 166 in order to strike a blow at their 
commercial rivals, the merchants of Rhodes; and 
to satisfy them their other commercial rival 
Corinth (which see) was destroyed utterly by the 
Romans in B.c. 146. 

Owing toits great importance in the E. Mediter- 
ranean trade, D. is mentioned in the list of states 
to which the Roman government addressed letters 
in favour of the Jews in B.C. 1388-137, 1 Mac 1516-33 ; 
and the inscriptions of D. form the best commen- 
tary on that important historical document. D. 
was the great exchange where the products and 
the slaves of all the states of the E. were bought 
for the Italian market, and most of the names 
mentioned in the passage of 1 Mac occur in the 
Delian documents. The strange omission of the 
kingdoms of Pontus and Bithynia in 1 Mac 
becomes all the more remarkable by comparison 
with the frequent mention of them at Delos. As 
Homolle says, ‘Among the Orientals who fre- 
quented D., the Jews doubtless held a considerable 
place’ (Bulletin de Corresp. Hellén. viii. 1884, p. 98) ; 
but, as the inscriptions are to a large extent con- 
cerned with religious purposes, it is not easy to find 
the traces of their presence. A decree of the Delians 
confirming the immunity of the Jews from military 
service is quoted in full by Jos. (An¢. XIv. x. 14). 

A frightful calamity brought the prosperity of 
D., and especially of the Roman settlers, to an end. 
In the Mithridatic war Athens took part with the 
king, while D., where the Roman settlers were so 
numerous, naturally remained true to the Roman 
interest. After maintaining itself for a short time, 
D. was captured in B.C. 87 by the enemy ; 20,000 
Italians were massacred there and in the neigh- 
bouring Cyclades; and, when the Romans re- 
covered it in the course of the war, they found it, 
as Strabo says, deserted. It recovered to a certain 
extent in the following years; but direct trade 
between Italy and the E. harbours now became 
more common; Ostia and Puteoli took the placa 
of D. as the great emporia for the purchase of E. 
products required in Italy, and under the Roman 
Empire D. became utterly insignificant. 

LITERATURE.—The excavations conducted at Delos for many 
years by the French School of Athens have thrown a flood of 
light on the history of the island. An excellent summary and 
estimate of their earlier results, as published in many scattered 
works, is given by Jebb in Journal of Iellenic Studies, 1880, 
pp. 7-62. Since then numerous articles in the Bulletin de 
Corresp. Hellén., by Homolle, 5. Reinach, and others, have added 
much information, especially vi. pp. 1-167, vii. pp. 103-125, 
329-373, viii, pp. 75-158, xiv. pp. 389-511, xv. pp. 113-168. 
See also Homolle, Archives de ?Intendance Sacrée ἃ Delos; 
Scheffer, de Deli Insulce rebus. W. M. RAMSAY. 


DELUGE.—See FLOOD. 


DEMAND.—Throughout AV ‘demand’ is simply 
to ask, as Fr. demander, without the sense of 
authority. This is manifest from the Heb. and 
Gr. words so tr¢, which have all this simple meaning. 
In Introd. to Gen. Bible we read, ‘' The Catechisme, 
or maner to teache ehildren the Christian religion, 
wherein the minister demandeth the question, and 
the childe maketh answer.’ See Field, OW iii. on 
Mt 2*. Asa subst. ἃ. oceurs only Dn 417 with the 
same simple meaning. Cf. Chaucer, Zroilus, v. 
859— 

‘ And of th’ assere (siege) he gan hir eek byseche, 
To telle him what was hir opinioun. 
Fro that demaunde he so descendeth doun 


To asken hir, if that hir straunge thoughte 
The Grekes gyse, and werkes that they wroughte.’ 


Once RV introduces ἃ. in mod. sense (Neh 578) for 
AV ‘require’ (see Ryle’s note). J. HASTINGS. 
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DEMAS (Δημᾶς, possibly an abbrev. of Demetrius) 
is described by the Apostle Paul as a fellow- 
labourer, and unites with him in sending salutations 
from Rome to the Colossians and to Philemon 
(Col 4:4, Philem v.*4). In the 2nd Ep. to Timothy 
(410) he is described as having forsaken the apostle 
when he was awaiting his trial before Nero, 
because he ‘loved this present world.’ Whether 
he was discouraged by the hardships of the 
Christian life, or allured by the hope of some 
earthly advantage, and whether his apostasy was 
temporary or final, we have no means of knowing. 
Tradition leans to the darker view of his character, 
and classes him among the apostates from the faith 
(Epiph. Her, 51). Ἡ. ΔΙ. ΒΟΥ. 


DEMETRIUS I., surnamed Σωτήρ, ‘Saviour,’ by 
the Babylonians in gratitude for the removal of 
their satrap Heraclides, was the son of Seleucus 
Philopator. In his boyhood he was sent (B.C. 175) 
to Rome as a hostage, and remained there during 
the reign of his uncle, Antiochus Epiphanes. 
When the Senate several] times refused his request 
to be recognized as the king of Syria, he fled from 
Rome, with the assistance chicfly of the historian 
Polybius (Polyb. xxxi.; Justin, xxxiv. 3). Landing 
at Tripolis, he was joined by large bodies of the 
people, and even by the bodyguard of his cousin, 
Antiochus Eupator. Eupator was soon defeated 
and put to death, and in B.c. 162 D. was pro- 
claimed king (1 Mac 7!4, 2 Mac 14 3; Jos. Ant. 
XII. x. 1; Liv. Hpit. xlvi.). He conciliated Rome 
by valuable presents (Polyb. xxxi. 23), and, after 
interfering in the affairs of Babylon (App. Syr. 47; 
Polyb. xxxii. 4), turned his attention to Judea. 
Alennus (wh. see) was established in the high 
priesthood, and the Syrian lordship was for a time 
completely renewed. In the seven years that 
followed, D. again offended the Romans by putting 
a supporter of his own in the place of Ariarathes on 
the throne of Cappadocia (Polyb. xxxii. 20; Liv. 
Eipit. xivii.), ἘΠΕ his tyranny and excesses 
alienated his own people. Alexander Balas (wh. 
see) was set up as a claimant to the crown of Syria 
(B.C. 153); and he and D. competed for the support of 
Jonathan (1 Mac10!! ; Jos. Ané. xii. ii. 1-3). The 
former, offering princely rank and the high priest- 
hood, won at the first bid ; and when the latter 
made a further promise of exemption from taxa- 
tion and investment with privilege (1 Mac 10%-4), 
the people ‘ gave no credence’ to his words, which 
are very important for the light they cast upon the 
nature of the imposts exacted by the Syrian kings. 
The salt tax, the king’s share of the crops and 
fruits, the poll-tax, the pressed service, with a 
variety of other burdens, were to be remitted, and 
the expenses of the temple to be met from the 
royal revenue (see Mahaffy, mp. of Ptolemies, 
§ 117). With the help of the Jews, Balas was able 
to recover from the reverses he suffered during the 
two years’ war that followed; and in B.c. 150 a 
decisive engagement took place, in which D. dis- 
Raven the utmost personal bravery, but was 

efeated and slain (1 Mac 10%; Jos. Ant. XIII. 
li. 4; App. Syr. 67; Polyb. 111.5; Justin, xxxv. 1; 
Euseb. Chron. ed. Schoene, i. 263 sq.). 

R. W. Moss. 

DEMETRIUS II., surnamed Νικάτωρ, ‘Con- 
queror,’ was sent by his father, D. Soter, for safety 
to Cnidus after the success of Balas scemed prob- 
able (Justin, xxxv. 2) For several years he re- 
mained in exile; but as soon as the unpopularity 
of Balas gave him an opportunity, he landed (Β.6. 
147) with an army of Cretan mercenaries on the 
Cilician coast. The entire country rallied to him 
except Judza, where Jonathan still supported 
Balas. But Ptelemy Philometor declared in his 
favour, and their combined forces inflicted a fatal 


defeat upon Balas (8.6. 145) on the banks of the 
CEnoparas, from which event D. derived his 
surnaime (1 Mac 114-9; Jos. Ant. XIII. iv. 8; App. 
Syr. 67; Liv. pit. lii.). Jonathan now set him- 
self to separate Judea from the Syrian Empire, 
and besieged the citadel in Jerus.; but 1). per- 
suaded him to raise the siege on the addition of 
three Samaritan provinces to Judea, and the 
exeinption of the country thus enlarged from 
tribute (1 Mac 1129-87; Jos. Ant. XIII. iv. 9). When 
the excesses of D. had estranged his subjects, 
Tryphon (Diodotus), a former general of Balas, sct 
up the latter’s son as a pretender to the throne; 
but D. obtained the help of Jonathan by promising 
the removal of the Syrian garrisons from Judea, 
and put down the revolt (1 Mac 11%; Jos. Ant. 
XIII. v. 2, 3). On Jonathan’s return to Juda the 
revolt broke out again, and Tryphon made himself 
master of Antioch. As D. failed to keep his 
promise to the Jews, they now took the side of 
Tryphon, and drove the royal forces out of Ceele- 
οὐ τα {1 ΜΙ36 115 ΠῚ Jos. And. ΧΙΠ vy. 5-1)). 10. 
withdrew from the 8. part of his kingdom; but 
when Tryphon, who had secured the Syrian crown 
for himself, attempted to reduce Judea, Jonathan's 
brother Simon attached himself to D., and ex- 
tracted from him a formal recognition of independ- 
ence (1 Mac 1374-42; Jos. Azt. XIII. vi. 7). Soon 
after D. invaded the dominions of the king of 
Parthia, by whom, in B.C. 138, he was taken 
faeces (1 Mac 141: : though Jos. Ant. x1. v. 11, 
ustin, xxxvi. 1, and App. Syr. 67, 68, arrange the 
events in a different order, and support B.C. 140 as 
the date of the disaster). The imprisonment lasted 
for ten years, at the close of which D. was hberated 
by the Parthian king, who was engaged in war 
with Antiochus Sidetes, brother of D. (Jos. «πὲ. 
XIII. viii. 4; Eus. Chron. ed. Schoene, 1. 255). D. 
recovered the kingdom (B.C. 128), and at once 
undertook a war against Ptolemy Physkon of 
Egypt. Ptolemy thereupon claimed the Syrian 
erown for Alexander Zabinas, who was announced 
to be the son of Balas (Eus. Chron. 1. 257), or of 
Sidetes (Justin, xxx1x. 1). D. was conquered by 
Zabinas at Damascus, and fled to Ptolemais, and 
thence to Tyre, where in B.C. 125 he was murdered 
(Jos. Ant. XIII. ix. 3), possibly at the instigation of 
his wife Cleopatra (App. Syr. 68; Liv. pit. 1χ.). 
R. W. Moss. 
DEMETRIUS III. (surnamed Εὔκαιρος, ‘ Pros- 
perous,’ and on coins Theos, Soter, Philometor, 
etc.) was a son of Antiochus Grypus, and grand- 
son of D. Nikator. On the death i his father civil 
wars ensued, in the course of which two of his 
elder brothers lost their lives, whilst Philip, the 
third, secured a part of Syria, and D. established 
hinself in Cele-Syria, with Damascus as_ his 
capital, by the aid of Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of 
Cyprus (Jos. Ant. XIII. xili. 4). In Judéea, too, 
civil war broke out between Alexander Janneus 
and his Pharisee subjects. The latter invited 
the assistance of D. (Jos. Ant. XIII. xiii. 5; War's, 
I. iv. 4), who possibly regarded it as a good 
opportunity to extend his kingdom to its ancient 
limits on the West and the South. He entered the 
country with a large army, was joined by the 
insurgent Jews, and defeated Jannzeus in a pitched 
battle near Shechem (Jos. Ant. XIIL. xiv. 1; Wars, 
I.iv.5). But the desertion of the Jews, who either 
pitied the plight of Jannzus (Jos. Wars, 7b.) or 
more probably feared the re-cstablishment of 
Syrian supremacy, made it impossible for D. to 
follow up the victory, and he withdrew to Berwa 
(Aleppo). ‘he town was occupied by Philip, who, 
when besieged by his brother, called the Parthians 
to his aid. D. wasin turn shut up closely within 
his encampment and starved into surrender, He 
was sent as a prisoner to Arsaces IX., by whom he 
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was detained in captivity until his death (Jos. 
Ant. XIII. xiv. 3). The dates of the reign of D. 
cannot be fixed with precision ; but coins of his are 
known, dated from the Seleucid year 217 to 224, 
ὦ.6. approximately from B.C. 95 to 88 (Eckhel, iii. 
245; Gardner, Catalogue of Gr. Coins in the Brit. 
Mus. 101). R. W. Moss. 


DEMETRIUS (Anpuyrpios).—Two persons of the 
name are mentioned in NT—the ringleader in 
the riot at Ephesus (Ac 1934), and a disciple 
commended by St. John (3 Jn v.?2). Both of 
these dwelt either in Ephesus or its vicinity,— 
the very name is redolent of Ephesian surround- 
ings, and there is nothing impossible in the sugges- 
tion that the agitator had become the disciple of 
good report, and that, therefore, both references 
are tothe same man. In its contracted form of 
Demas this is also the name of one who has an 
unhappy notoriety as a recreant, ‘Demas hath 
forsaken me’ (2 Ti 410. He is also mentioned in 
Col 444 and Philem v.*4, and it is not certain that 
St. Paul meant to imply anything like utter 
apostasy. W. Muir. 


DEMON, DEVIL, Gr. δαίμων, or δαιμὸν ον (more 


Nin Be 
frequently), Heb. wz, Syr. lol, Aram. xt (cf. 
Assyr. sidu). The supposed Heb. root is [72] ‘to 


be mighty,’ hence ‘to rule,’ Arab. Sle (ef. 119 ‘to 
treat violently, to destroy’). Demoniac, δαιμονι- 
ζόμενος. For ‘devil’ (properly διάβολος, see SATAN) 
RV rightly substitutes ‘demon’ wherever the 
Greek text has δαιμόνιον. 

Both physical and moral evil may be regarded 
from two standpoints—(1) As existing im man 
physically in the form of bodily disease, or spiritu- 
ally as moral evil; (2) as having a source outside 
man. It is with physical and moral evil in the 
latier aspect that we are now dealing. Among the 
Hebrews, both in pre-exilic and post-exilie times 
down to a comparatively late nena of the Christian 
era, both moral and physical evil were attributed 
ar agencies. ‘This conception of personal 
evil agencies, that affected man’s body and soul, 
exercised a profound and enduring influence over 
the minds of Christ and the apostles, and played a 
very considerable part in the writings of the 
Church Fathers. 

_ Intracing this conception of evil spirits influenc- 
ing man to its primitive sources, we shall find that 
it has its springs in early Semitic ideas which 
surrounded the Israelite people in the dawn of 
their history. Baudissin hae clearly shown how 
the demonology of the Graeco-Roman period of 
Judaism emerged out of the earlier polytheism. 
On this we shall have more to say later on. But 
it should be noted that that polytheism was itself 
the outcome of the principle called by Tylor, in his 
well-known work Primitive Culture, by the name 
‘animism.’ Even early mankind instinctively 
sought for causes, and interpreted the forces and 
other manifestations of nature as personal, i.e. as 
emanating from beings analogous to himself (cf. 
Siebeck, Lehrb. εἰ. Religionsphilosophie, p. 58 ff.). 
Thus primitive man dwelt in a cosmic society of 
superhuman agencies, some of which ministered to 
his well-being and others to his injury. At the 
dawn of human consciousness man found himself 
confronted by forces which he was unable to 
control, and which exercised a baleful or destructive 
influence. Hurricane, lightning, sunstroke, plague, 
flood, and earthquake were ascribed to wrathful 
ΤῈ κων agencies, whose malignity man would en- 
eavour to avert or appease. 

The nomadic Arabs of the time of Mohammed 

believed in the existence of hostile powers or 


Jinns, who were held to be the inhabitants of 
lonely spots, and Mohammed himself recognized 
their existence just as fully as his heathen con- 
temporaries did. Various names were given to 
them, viz. Ghil, ‘Tfrit, Silda, ‘Alik; and we have 
likewise feminine names. The word ‘Jfrit, which 
occurs so frequently in the ‘One thousand and one 
nights,’ is also found in the Korfn (Sur. 27. 39), 
and according to Wellhausen means, like the Heb. 
‘yy, ‘hairy.’* ‘The desert is full of these spectral 
shapes. Whoever spends his time there as a 
traveller must steel his heart against them. A 
child of the desert must be on friendly terms with 
the wolf and on terms of intimacy with the ghui.’ 
On this subject consult W. R. Smith, #S?, p. 119 f. 

A, THE DEMONOLOGY OF THE OT.—The paral- 
lels which we find in OT to the Jinn of ancient as 
well as modern Arabia may now benoted. Isaiah, 
in an oracle describing the doom of Edom, por- 
trays a scene among Edom’s ruined fortresses, 
when ‘one vyy (hairy satyr) shall call out to an- 
other, and Lilith (the night hag) shall take up her 
abode’ (Is 3444), This Lilith is a demon of feminine 
sex. The same mythical creature meets us in the 
cuneiform inscriptions (see Schrader, COT ii. p. 311). 
In one of the magical texts cited by Hommel 
(Semiten, p. 367) occurs the line (iv. Rawl. 29, No. 1, 
Rev. 23)— 

‘The lilu, the lilat, the handmaid of Lilu.’ 

The Babylonian ildtu or lilitu is placed in this 
incantation in close connexion with the plague- 
demon Namtar. There can be little doubt that 
this plague-demon was connected in the popular 
imagination with the Semitic- Babylonian word 
lildiu, which means ‘night,’ and so became a 
word of terror, denoting the night-demon, who 
sucked the blood of her sleeping victims. This 
grim feminine personality became a subject for 
later Jewish legends (see Sayce, Hibbert Lect. p. 
146), which multiplied these night-demons (Zélin). 


* Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, iii. (‘Reste des Arabischen Heiden- 
thums’), p. 135 ad jin. But this view appears to me somewhat 


S v Gul 
doubtful, and the connexion of σὰ iow with pe (Ὁ) 


‘dust,’ seems more probable. When we bear in mind the close 
connexion between the Jinn and the serpent according to 
Arabic belief (see Néldeke, Zettschr. fiir Volkerpsychologve u. 
Sprachwissenschaft, vol. i. 1860, p. 412 ff.; and Baudissin, Stud. 
zur Semit. Religiongesch. i. 279 ff.), we might connect with this 
the curse pronounced on the serpent in Gn 314 ‘ Dust thou shalt 
eat’... Winckler, it is true, regards this as simply an expres- 
sion of dishonour or disgrace, and compares the phrase tikalu 
tpra in one of the Tel el-Amarna letters (Altorient. Forsch. 
iii. 271). But a hint which we obtain from Doughty’s Arabia 
Deserta (i. p. 186) places us on the right track both for the 
explanation of the word ‘Zfrit and of Gn 314 ‘ Malignity of the 
soil is ascribed to jan, ground demons, ahi el-ard, or earth-folk.’ 
Malignant demons are believed to inhabit the seven stages of 
the under-world (δ. p. 259). Ishould therefore prefer to cite, 
as an Assyrian illustration of Gn 314, the 8th line in the Descent 
of [Star to Hades, aSar ipru madu bubussunu akaliunu titu, ‘a 
place where much dust is their sustenance, mire their food.’ Mr. 
Buchanan Gray of Mansfield College, Oxford, in a letter which 
he kindly sent to me on this subject, says, ‘have looked through 


the article in the Lisén el‘ Arab on 1 SE, and can find nothing 
that necessitates giving to'Zfreet the sense “‘hairy.” I daresay 
you have noticed that some of the derivatives of the root 
ee Us 8o (in plu.) denote the feathers of the neck, 
or the mane, or the front hairs of a horse. In the line 


cited by Wellh. from Hudh, 22710 ς plac (plu. of WS 2.5) ia 
used of the hair of women. The feminine of —¢ oy 25 is Δ ) Re 


whence, according to Arabic lexicographers, Lone Re (Lfrit), 
through quiescence of the γᾶ, and subsequent change of the 


Σ into C3. This is all the connexion with hair which I have 


yet been able to find, and thus there seems less in favour of 
connecting ‘Zfreet with hairiness, than of your attractive 
alternative view of connecting it with dust.’ In the new ed. 
(1897) of Wellhausen’s Reste, see pp. 151ff., and footnote 1. 
p. 152. 
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See Weber, Syst. der alisynagog. Paldstin. Theol. p. 
246; Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenth. ii. p. 413 fi. 
Even conservative crities like Dillmann and Konig 
assign Is 34 (together with 35) to a period not 
earlier than the end of the exile; Cheyne, indeed, 
would regard it as post-exilie (Introd. to Isaiah, 
p. 205 ff.). In the ease of this chapter, as well as 
13-14%, it is impossible to deny the existence of 
clear traces of direct Babylonian influence. But 
the date of authorship of these passages does not 
determine the question when the belief in demonic 
personalities embodied in animal shapes first be- 
came prevalent in Israel. From the mention of 
jackals, ostriches, wild cats, and hyenas in con- 
nexion with the Οὐ ων ‘satyrs,’ both in 34% and 
its parallel 1821... we are led to infer that demons 
were held to reside more or less in all these animal 
denizens of the ruined solitude. From Lv 177 we also 
learn that in post-ex. times sacrifices were offered 
to o-vyy—a practice which is expressly forbidden. 
On the other hand, the curious rite respecting 
‘Azézel (Sixy), detailed in Lv 1658., formed an in- 
tegral part of the ceremonies on the great Day of 
Atonement, and clearly shows how firmly embedded 
in popular imagination was this belief in evil 
powers of the solitude. ‘Azfzel is here an evil 
spirit, and stands opposed to J”.* See AZAZEL. 

The belief that certain animals were endowed 
with demonic powers, somewhat like the Arabic 
Jinn, must have existed in comparatively early 
pre-ex. times, sinee Gn 3?, containing the tempta- 
tion of Eve by the serpent, belongs to the earlier 
stratum of J. We might eompare with this Nu 
22*-31, coming from the same documentary source. 
But in the narrative of the temptation of Eve by 
the serpent there is no hint that an evil spirit 
resided in the serpent. ‘The serpent is identified 
with it, and we have no suggestion that a demon 
was able to detach itself from the animal and pass 
into something else. This was a later develop- 
ment. ‘The animal was itself the demonic power, 
and the latter is not abstraeted or treated as a 
separable personality. 

The Jewish exile, covering the larger part of the 
6th cent. B.C. and the close of the 7th, wrought a 
great change. It is probably to this period that 
we owe the 1160. word +. This word, occurring 
in the plural form ony in Dt 3217, like the Aram. 
δ, is probably a loan-word, taken from the 
Assyro- Babylonian (δ). The word Sidu in 
Assyr. means good or evil genius, represented in 
the monuments in the form of a colossal bull. The 
word oecurs only twice in OT (Dt 32!" and Ps 106%"). 
The Song of Moses (Dt 32) in its present form can 
hardly be earlier than the time of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel (Kuenen). Indeed, its retrospective and 
didactic eharaeter, as well as the references to 
Israel’s past sins of idolatry, would point quite as 
well to the 6th cent. as to the 7th for the date of 
its eomposition. In other words, it may be held, 
with eonsiderable probability, to refleet the feel- 
ings of pious Jews in the exile period. 

Now, magic played avery considerable part in 
Babylonian religion. Magic rests on the basis of 
a belief in evil and destructive spirits, to whose 
baleful influenees man is daily exposed, and which 
can be eounteracted by certain incantations, 
whereby the countervailing nameand power of the 
higher beneficent gods are invoked. As Sayee has 
elearly shown (l/ibbert Lect. p. 317), magic was 
elosely bound up with medicine, since ‘all sickness 
was ascribed to demoniacal possession ; the demon 
had been eaten with the food and drunk with the 


* See Schultz, Alttest. Theologie 4(1888), p. 368; and also Cheyne 
in ZATW, 1895, Heft i. p. 185 ff. The curious rite of sending 
forth the goat for ‘Azazel into the wilderness (Lv 1621. 22) should 
be compared with the despatch of the bird into the field in the 
ceremony respecting leprosy (145). 


water, or breathed in with the air, and until he 
could be expelled there was no chance of recovery ’ 
(p. 310). Speeimens of these magical texts may 
be seen in the translations given in Appendix 3 of 
Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures. We subjoin the follow- 
ing specimen :— 

‘The plague (namtar), the fever which will carry the people 

away, 
The sieneee: the consumption which will trouble mankind, 
Harmful to the flesh, injurious to the body, 
The evil incubus, the evil alu, the evil maskum, 
The evil man, the evil eye, the eviliuouth, the eviltongue... 
Against my body never may they eome, 
My eye never may they injure . 
Into my house never may they enter, 
O spirit of heaven conjure, O spirit of earth conjure.’ * 

A eomparison of this vast system of belief in 
evil spirits and in incantations, which prevailed in 
Babylonia, with the later Jewish traditions of 
demonology, at once reveals the elose connexion 
between the two. During the exile these Baby- 
lonian traditions effeeted an entrance into the 
Jewish world of ideas, and there became per- 
manently domiciled. 

But while Ἢ is obviously borrowed from the 
Bab. §idu, its signifieation was by no means the 
same. Jor oy is used in the sense of deities of 
the heathen, ox pinby. Now, the attitude of 
ancient Israel towards foreign deities varied con- 
siderably in different periods of the nation’s history. 
The continued declension of the people towards 
idolatry in the pre-exilic times elearly shows that, in 
the popular mind, belief in the power as well as 
existence of foreign deities was firmly rooted. 
Many OT passages clearly indicate this, Jg 67! 94, 
Nu 21” (cf. Jer 48% 49!), 1S 26% Ru 12 912 (see 
Baudissin, Stud. zur Semit. Religionsgesch. Iefti.). 
In other words, the religion of Israel in early 
times was henotheism rather than monotheism. 
In fact, monotheism came very slowly to displace 
the ‘monarchic polytheistic’ belief of primitive 
Israel. It is true that, from the 8th cent. B.c. 
downwards, the ‘other gods’ are ealled ‘no gods,’ 
‘emptiness,’ ‘wind,’ ‘vanity’ (or ‘breath’), 
‘corpses,’ and ‘dead’; but these are terms which 
are rather selected to express the utter powerless- 
ness and insufliciency of foreign dcities in com- 

arison with the supreme might of J”, the true 
iving God of Israel, than to assert their absolute 
non-existence. +t 

Accordingly, in the two passages Dt 32! and 
Ps 106°’, the word ow ‘demons’ is used to describe 
the subordinate position, as compared with J”, of 
the Moabite deities, to whom the Hebrews sacri- 
ficed in the time of Moses. Baudissin rightly 
observes in reference to Dt 8212 ‘when in the Song 
of Moses it is said that J” alone has led Israel, 
and no strange god (793 9x) was with Him, we 
must merely understand that the active influence 
of strange gods ovcr Israel is excluded, but 
that their existence was rather recognized than 
denied.’ 

The use of ony in these two passages may, in 
fact, be regarded as the first step taken by Israel 
in the direetion of denionology, under Babylonian 


* See Tiele, Babylon-Assyr. Gesch. p. 548 ff. ; Hommel, Gesch. 
Babyl. Assyr. Ὁ. 388 ff. The subject was first comprehensively 
dealt with in Lenormant’s Chaldw@an Magic, about twenty years 
ago. The latest work is L. W. King’s Bab. Magic and Sorcery, 
Cuneiform Texts from the Kouyunjik Collections tn B.M. 

t Baudissin (ἴδ. p. 72)in our opinion errs in holding that, in 
all passages which describe the victorious conflict in which J” 
engages with the gods of the heathen, we have merely poetic 
personification of the latter, e.g. Is 191, Jer 462. The language 
of Ex 1511 ‘Who is like unto thee, O J”, among the gods’ 
(Ὁ Ν3, cf. Ps 7714ff 1053 964, in which comparison is made be- 
tween God and the deities of other nations), clearly indicates 
that some kind of existence and power, however slight, is 
assigned to the lattcr. That the terms avdoby, aa, WY, ἐν 
oabe, etc., cannot be pressed into signifying the absolute 
denial of existence, is recognized by Baudissin himself (i. 
p. 101 ad fin.). 
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influence, the deities of foreign nations being 
relegated to this subordinate rank, and desig- 
nated by this term. Elsewhere in OT and in the 
literature of a later period, we find tke deities of 
the heathen identified with the host of stars. Of 
this we have an example in the apocalyptic section 
in Isaiah (24-26), which is placed by many eritics, 
with good reason, in the Greek period, not much 
earlier than the Maccabwan book of Daniel. In 
Is 247! we read ‘ And it shall come to pass in that 
day, that J” will visit the host of the height in the 
height, and the kings of the earth upon the earth, 
and they shall be carried away captive to the pit, 
and shut up in the prison, and the moon shall 
grow pale,’ etc. This is a fresh development of 
the old pre-exilic Heb. conception of the heavenly 
host of attendant personal powers or angels, repre- 
sented as stars. This belief is reflected in Micaiah’s 
vision (1 K 22), Deborah’s song (Jg δ᾽: 3), and 
embodied in the name mx3y mm, which frequently 
recurs in prophetie literature (Am 5”, Is 1° 6° etc.),* 
and thence passed into post-exilic psalm liturgy 
(Ps 1037! 1482). In the apocalyptic passage Is 24*}, 
the host of the height are the heathen deities 
identified with fallen angels. Here, again, the 
roots of the conception of fallen national deities 
may be found in the influences of the exile (cf. 
Is 461). It isimpossible to mistake the significance 
of the passage Is 14"%_ 


‘Oh! how art thou fallen from heaven Lucifer (bday son of 
the dawn ! 

How art thou hewn down to earth who didst lay peoples low ἱ 

And thou saidst in thy heart: To the heavens will I mount up, 

Above the stars of God will I set my throne on high’... 

B. THE DEMONOLOGY OF LATER JUDAISM.— 
During the Greek period the conception of the 
gods of the heathen as demons became firmly estab- 
lished, and its development was no doubt largely 
helped by a growing tendency to assume an inter- 
nite realm of δαίμονες (later δαιμόνια). Its 
beginnings may be traced even in Hesiod, who 
made a distinction between θεοί and daluoves—the 
latter being good, and the survivors of the hap 
golden race whom the Olympie gods first mate 
But in the 5th cent. B.c. Empedocles widened the 
gap between gods and demons. The gods were 
powerful and good, without appetite or passion ; 
the demons, on the other hand, held a middle 
position between men and gods, and were the 
ministers from the latter to the former, These 
δαίμονες lived long, but were not immortal like the 
gods. They had passions like men, and there 
existed varying grades among them, some being 
beneficent and others malignant. It was the 
demons who communicated dreams and oracles to 
men, and inspired them towards good and evil 
(Grote, Hist. of Greece, i. pp. 66, 409 ἢ). Stoic 
theology subsequently adopted into its system this 
conception of an intermediate realm of δαιμόνια, 
in order that polytheism, as a moral power, might 
be rehabilitated. This finds full expression in 
the 2nd cent. A.D. in such writers as Plutarch, 
Apuleius, and Maximus of Tyre. The demons 
stand between men and gods, and all the elements 
of mythology that were derogatory to the char- 
acter of the national deities were referred to the 
demons. 

Greek influence, therefore, stimulated the growth 
of Hebrew angelology and demonology. Inter- 
mediate personal agencies became interpolated 
between the absolute transcendent God and the 
οὐδε ον world. As God in His transcendence 


ecame removed from participation in the material | 


* I disagree, however, with Smend in his conclusion that this 
name was a speciality of prophetic literature, borrowed, as 
Wellhausen suggests, from Amos (Lehrbuch ἃ. Alttest. Ieligions- 
gesch. p. 185ff.). The origin of the phrase was undoubtedly 
much more primitive. 


world, these mediating personalities became a quasi- 
intellectual necessity. Accordingly, the LXX 
renders ΟΝ in Ps 95 [Heb. 96]® by δαιμόνια, and so 
also δ in Dt 32”, Ps 105 [Heb. 106] 8’, 13 in Is 
654, and ovy in Is 344, Similarly, in the Bk. of 
Baruch heathen deities are called δαιμόνια or evil 
spirits. The Ethiopic Bk. of Enoch designates the 
gods Aganent, ‘demons,’ while in the préem to the 
Sibylline books the gods of the heathen are called 
δαίμονες οἱ ἐν ἅδῃ. It should be noted, moreover, 
that both in the Sibylline books and in the Bk. 
of Enoch the deities are regarded as evil spirits. 
Philo, on the other hand, who came more directly 
and completely under Greek influence, occupied an 
exceptional position. He treats the gods of the 
heathen as good heavenly powers, identified with 
stars, in opposition to the prevalent Jewish-Alex- 
andrine conception.* We notice again in To 658: 
the evil spirit Asmodzeus is called simply δαιμόνιον, 
and in 38: 17 πονηρὸν δαιμόνιον. Similarly, in Josephus 
δαιμόνιον 15 used of the ghostly evil spirit. 

The subject of Jewish demonology is too vast to 
compress into the compass of this article. We 
shall therefore cite a few only among the salient 
features which may be gathered from Weber’s 
System der altsynagog. Palast. Theol. ὃ 54. 

The ordinary word for ‘devil’ in later Heb. is 


0 τ 

Ww. Similarly, inthe Peshitta {ols is the render- 
ing of the δαιμόνιον of NT.t Another term em- 
ployed by the Jews was γ᾽}, meaning ‘ destructive’ 
or ‘injurious ones’ (cf. Pael p31 ‘injure’), Thus 
the Targ. renders nw in Ps 106” by Νὴ}. In 
fact, the πνεύματα ἀκάθαρτα (πονηρά) of NT is merely 
a rendering of Ὁ pO or ANDY ‘nN; and just as 
pa 15 sometimes used by itself to express this, so 
also in NT with πνεύματα. 

According to Jewish conceptions, Satan stands 
at the head of the demons. Irom Berachéth 5la 
we learn that they form societies or bands which 
lie in wait for men. ‘The sick, women in men- 
struation, bridegrooms and brides, those in sorrow, 
and cven disciples (ΟΠ 08), arc liable to their 
assaults. According to Pesachim 1126 the nightly 
wanderer is specially open to danger, for the night 
season until cock-crow is the time when demons 
walk abroad. They surround the house, and 
injure those who fall into their hands. More 
particularly, they destroy children who during the 
night pass outside the house. As soon as the 
cock crows this power ceases, and the demons 
return to their place of abode. Also there are 
special animals which, according to Jewish belief, 
are united with demons, viz. serpents, asses, bulls, 
mosquitos, etc. We are here again reminded of 
the Jinn of the desert in primitive as well as 
modern Arabian belief.t ‘Don’t remain standing,’ 
is the warning of Pesachim 1126, ‘when the bull 
comes from the meadow, for Satan dances between 
his horns.’ God alone has power to quell the 
demons. Ilis protection is always bestowed on 
the congregation when the priest recites the 377% 
of Nu 6%, an expression which, according to Sifre 
12a, bears special reference to evil thoughts and 
demons. The protection is afforded by means of 
the guardian angels whom God assigns to His pious 
followers. Berachéth 40a gives the advice that 
covenant salt (Lv 28, Nu 185) should be eaten and 
drunk at every meal as a protection against 
demons. Certain formuls or passages from Holy 


* Philo also identifies the heroes and demons of Greek specu- 
lation with the angels of Moses. Tis tendency was to rationalize 
myth, ‘In souls and demons and angels we have, it is true, 
different names, but, in eonceiving the thing represented hy 
them all to be one and the same, you will set aside a heavy 
hurden, viz. superstition’ (Conybeare in JQR, Oct. 1896, p. 79). 

+ This is the Syr. equivalent of deine» in Lk 8%, and δαιμόνιον 
(Mt 1718 ete.), and Vy (Lv 177, 15 1321 3414). 

+ Cf. ΜῈ 113 ἣν μετὰ τῶν θηρίων. 
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Writ were considered specially potent against 
demons. erach. 51a recommends the passage from 
Zec 3? ‘The Lord rebuke thee, Satan,’ as specially 
effective against the Angelof Death. Aboda Zara 
126, Pesachim 1126, warn the reader against drink- 
ing water in the night, for he runs the risk of death, 
or of the demon Shabriri, who can make men 
blind. The remedy is to strike the water-jug with 
the lid, and say to oneself, ‘Thou N., son of N., 
thy mother hath warned thee, and said, Guard 
thyself from the Shabriri, beriri riri, iri, ri,’ the 
pronunciation of the name with asyllable short each 
time being a potent spell to drive the demon away. 

We shall now cite an interesting illustrative 
passage from Josephus (Ad. VIH. 11. 5), which is 
significant because it shows how profoundly the 
belief in demonology affected even the most culti- 
vated and cosmopolitan of Jews. In his account 
of Solomon’s wisdom * we are informed that ‘God 
enabled him to learn that skill which expels 
demons,’ and that Solomon composed such in- 
cantations as alleviate distempers. ‘And he left 
behind him the mode of using exorcism by which 
they drive away demons so that they never return. 
And this method is prevalent unto this day, for I 
have seen a certain man of my own country, whose 
name was Eleazar, releasing people that were de- 
moniacal in the presence of Vesa, τω Lae 
manner of the cure was as follows :—He put a ring 
that had a root, of one of those sorts mentioned 
by Solomon, to the nostrils of the demoniac, after 
which he drew the demon out through his nostrils ; 
and when the man fell down at once, he adjured 
him (the demon) to return unto him no more, 
making still mention of Solomon, and reciting the 
incantations which he composed.’ Another passage 
shows that Josephus considered demons to be the 
spirits of departed wicked men (BJ VIL. vi. 3). 

Passing for a few moments to the Jewish 
apocryphal literature of the age preceding the 
birth of Jesus, we observe that according to the 
Book of Enoch the demons are lost angels. They 
assail men’s bodies, cause convulsions, and in other 
ways vex and oppress mankind (ch. 15); and this 
war of the demons on men will continue until the 
day of consummation—the great judgment (16), 
when they will receive dire chastisement.t In 19] 
we learn that evil spirits in various shapes shall 
corrupt men, and lead them astray to saerifice to 
demons as if to gods until the great judgment day. 
In 53° we read of the iron chains prepared for the 
angelic hosts who are hurled down into the abyss 
of condemnation (ef. 2 P 24, Rev 905: 3), 

In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (test. 
Reuben) we are informed that there are seven evil 
spirits sent out from Geliar against manlcind, viz. 
those of life, seeing, hearing, smell, talking, taste, 
and the procreative impulses. Another group of 
seven is mentioned, viz. of fornication, gluttony, 
combativeness, flattery, pride, falsehood, injustice. 

C. THE DEMONOLOGY OF THE NEw TESTAMENT. 
—This is in all its broad characteristics the demon- 
ology of the contemporary Judaism stripped of its 
cruder and exaggerated features. Evil demons or 
unclean demons, δαιμόνια (DW), πνεύματα ἀκάθαρτα or 
πονηρά (pura nn), hover about the world, and these 
are under subjection to Satan (ἄρχων τῶν δαιμονίων), 

* Respecting Solomon as a nucleus of later legend, see Stade, 
Geech. Ὁ. 3091f., and the Arabic story of Bilkis (given in the 
Chrestomathy of Socin’s Arabic Grammar). 

t Conybeare, in quoting this, appositely cites the cry of the 
demons to Jesus, ‘Art thou come hither to torment us before 
our time?’ I desire here to express my obligations to this 
writer, whose interesting articles on the ‘Demonology of the 
New Testament’ (JQ, July and October 1896) contain much 
valuable information. They are occasionally marked, however, 
by a certain tendency to accentuate unduly some of the details 
of the NT narrative. Note, for example, his rendering of 
ἐπέπεσε a8 ‘fell bodily’ in Ac 104, whereas it has no more 


piusica) significance than in Eurip. Androm. 1042, 
ὕσφρονες ἐπέπεσον λύπαι. 
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Mt 9*4 1274, Mk 37, Lk 1115, The demon was said 
to enter (εἰσέρχεσθαι) into a man somewhat as 
though it were a physical entity, and similarly was 
said to pass out (ἐξέρχεσθαι), or was forcibly expelled 
by some superior power who had authority to cast 
out (ἐκβάλλειν) demons. The demons may pass into 
other animals, e.g. into the Gadarene swine. A 
man possessed with a devil was said to have or 
hold a demon (ἔχει δαιμόνιον), or to be a demoniac 
(δαιμονιζόμενος, cf. the Arabic mcjniin, said of a 
man possessed by a Jinn, Doughty, i. p. 259). 
Mt (4741775) also employs the verb σεληνιάζεσθαι, ‘to 
be a lunatic,’ as though it expressed something 
distinct from δαιμονίζεσθαι (44%). In Mk 1* 5% the 
phrase used 1s (ἄνθρωποι) ἐν πνεύματι ἀκαθάρτῳ, where 
the preposition ἐν means ‘in the power or under the 
influence of’; cf. Winer, § xlvili. (Eng. ed. p. 483@). 
Luke also uses ἐνοχλεῖσθαι of demon possession (61%). 
The manifestations of demoniac possession are 
very varied in NT. In the case of the Gadarene 
he is compelled to dwell among the tombs, which 
are associated with solitude and uncleanness. As 
water is connected with purity and cleansing, 
the demons have a preference for waterless spots. 
Demons are, however, chiefly associated with 
abnormal forms of human life, especially disease. 
Dumbness (Lk 9°, Mk 9"), deafness and dumbness 
(Mk 955), blindness and deafness combined (Mt 12”), 
and epilepsy (Mk 176 9°, Lk 9%), are the mani- 
festations of demoniac influence. Of all the 
synoptic evangelists, Luke is the most power- 
fully impressed with this conception. Even high 
fever is attributed to demoniae agency, as we can 
clearly infer from the fact that, in the case of 
Peter’s mother-in-law, Jesus stood over her and 
rebuked the fever which possessed her (Lk 4%: °9, 
cf. 1318, It is to be noted, however, that in this 
Gospel a saying of our Lord is reported which 
expressly distinguishes between ordinary cures and 
expulsion of demons, ἐκβάλλω δαιμόνια καὶ ldoes 
ἀποτελῶ (Lk 13%). The demons, moreover, were 
able to speak, and exercised mastery over the vocal 
organs of the human subject. Thus in one ease, 
as the demon came forth, it cried with a loud voice 
(Mk1*°). It was possible for many demons to possess 
a human being at the same time. Sevendemons were 
cast out from Mary Magdalene by Jesus(Lk 82), while 
the Gadarene demoniac was possessed by a legion. 
As regards the method of procedure adopted by 
Jesus, we observe the stress which is laid upon His 
own personality. ‘The power which He wielded in 
His person is placed in direct opposition to the 
kingdom of moral and physical anarchy. Faith 
was necessary in order that the exorcist should 
accomplish his task (Mt 17'%*°), and this was aided 
by prayer (Mk 95). Faith was sometimes required 
on the part of near relatives, as in the ease of the 
father of the epileptic patient (Mk 97*-*4), in order 
that the cure might be efilected. In these cireum- 
stances Jesus relied upon a simple direct command 
addressed to the demon, ‘Thou dumb and deaf 
spirit, I charge thee come out of him’ (Mk 9”), or 
‘be muzzled and depart’ (Mk 1°°). ‘He cast out 
spirits with a word, and healed all who were sick.’ 
He Himself declared that He did this by the 
finger or spirit of God (Lk 11°, Mt 12%). There 
was no use of magic formule. In the case of the 
woman who had been bound by Satan for eighteen 
years, He merely laid His hand upon her (Lk 13"). 
In Mt 12”? He appears to place His own expulsions 
of demons on a footing of Say with those 
worked by Jewish exorcists; but here it is im. 
possible to deny that there is irony latent in the 
question, ‘By whom do your sons cast them out?’ 
It is asked by way of argument rather than direot 
statement, and is intended to apply to the special 
belief and standpoint held by His Jewish opponents. 
This power of delivering men from unclean 
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spirits Jesus bequeathed to His disciples (Mt 101). 
They effected their cures simply by naming the 
name of Jesus (Mk 161”, Ac 3°). This belief in the 
powerful efficacy of the name comes from a hoary 
Semitic past (see Sayce’s Hibbert Lect. pp. 302-307). 
It should be remembered that name meant to an 
ancient Semite personal power and existence, and 
hence involved to those who invoked the name of 
Jesus belief in the actual presence and might of 
the divine Saviour of mankind. 

Before passing from the subject of the Gospel 
narratives in their relation to demonology, it 
should not be forgotten (1) that we are dealing 
with the reports of chroniclers whose minds were 
necessarily coloured by the prevailing beliefs of the 
age, psychic and cosmic; (2) that the properly 
demoniac element is almost wholly absent from the 
Fourth Gospel. In 848 10” the language employed 
by the Jews is quoted, while in 6” Judas is called 
διάβολος and not δαιμόνιον. 

St. Paul, however, shared the conceptions of his 
contemporaries respecting devils. Scveral passages 
may be cited in illustration. In the first place, 
the much disputed passage 1 Co 10'**° points, in 
our opinion, to the conclusion adopted by Baudissin, 
and more recently by Everling (Die Paulinische 
Angelologie u. Diimonologie, p. 27 fi.), that St. Paul 
had borrowed from Alexandrian Judaism the belief 
that the offerings to heathen deities were offerings 
to demons (cf. above the demonology of the Bk. 
of Enoch and the Sibylline books). In 1 Co 10” 
Paul argues, ‘ But I say, that the things which the 
Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not 
to God: and I would not that ye should have 
communion with devils. Ye cannot drink the cup 
of the Lord and the cup of devils.’ He is pleading 
that it is not permissible to partake of the heathen 
sacrificial offerings. He quotes the two examples 
of the Christian Lord’s Supper and the Jewish 
sacrifice. In both cases there is a real com- 
munion between the participator and the object of 
worship. The statement in 8‘ ‘We know that 
no idol is anything in the world,’ does not involve 
any inconsistency. For St. Paul the gods as such 
are creatures of the imagination ; yet he does not 
hold that nothing at all exists behind the image- 
worship of the heathen, but that demons lurk 
there and the kingdom of Satan, and that partici- 
pators in heathen feasts are drawn into the circle 
of their evil influence (so Holsten).* Moreover, 
Everling (ἐδ. p. 33 ff.) has shown with considerable 
probability that the reference in the obscure 
phrase 1 Co 11 ‘for this cause ought the woman 
to have power over her head on account of the 
angels’ is to be found in the legend of the inter- 
course of the fallen angels with the daughters of 
men. Book of Enoch (ch. 6) and other citations 
from the Book of Jubilees, Apocalypse of Baruch 
56! in Charles’ ed., and the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs (test. Reuben 5), show the im- 
portant place held by this tradition in the litera- 
ture that preceded the time of St. Paul. 

It would lie beyond the scope of this article to 
trace the development of demonology in post- 
apostolic Christian writers. The elaborate demon- 
ology of Origen is portrayed in Conybeare’s inter- 
esting article (JQA, Oct. 1896), to which the reader 
is referred. The enormous range of this belief in 
all its varieties, and the extent to which it pene- 
trated into popular belief and practice from the 
hoary antiquity of Babylonian and Egyptian 
magic down to the time of the Reformation and 
beyond, is a fact of which this modern age of 

* The opposite view is taken by Beyschlag in his Programme, 
* Did the Apostle Paul regard the gods of the heathen as demons?’ 
and he is followed by Marcus Dods (Expositor, March 1895, 
p. 237 ff.). But on the subject of Demonology in the NT, and 


the belief of Jesus in a personal devil, Beyschlag is an unsafe 
guide, as I shall attempt to show in my article Saran. 
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scientific discovery is but dimly conscious. Readers 
of Doughty’s Dae Deserta, however, soon become 
aware how fervently the modern Arab of the desert 
believes in the Jdn (see especially vol. ii. p. 188 ff.). 
Monumental evidence presents a vast array of 
examples. A considerable mass of Aramaic in- 
scriptions could be cited, if space permitted, con- 
sisting of nothing else than conjurations, charms, 
or spells. See, for example, the transcription and 
translation by Jos. Wohlstein, in Zeitschr. fir 
Assyriologie, April 1894, of Aramaic inscriptions 
on clay vessels preserved in the Royal Museum at 
Berlin, No. 2416 (consisting of nearly 100 lines) ; 
also in Dec. 1893, No. 2422 (of 44 lines). See also 
the interesting Greek form in Deissmann, Bibel- 
studien, p. 26 1f., and ef. art. EXORCISM. Respect- 
ing modern examples of demoniacal possession and 
exorcism it is difficult to speak with certainty, 
though some examples appear well authenticated. 
One of the most striking is to be found in the 
account given by the missionary Waldmeier of his 
ten years’ labour in Abyssinia, Autobiography of 
Thomas Waldmever, pp. 64-66. Though theshadows 
of such beliefs have been slowly passing away from 
Western Europe, the gloom still invests a large 
portion of the world, and fills the hearts of many 
millions of our fellow-men with anguish and terror. 
Like our first parents, we behold 
‘all the eastern side 
With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms.’ 
OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 

DEMOPHON (Δημοφών, 2 Mac 1252), a Syrian com- 
mandant in Palestine under Antiochus Eupator. 
According to the author of 2 Mac, after terms of 
peace had been agreed upon for the first time 
between Judas Maccabzeus and Lysias (see ABSA- 
LOM IN APOCR.), some of the provincial com- 
mandants, and Demophon among them, continued 
to act in a hostile manner towards the Jews. 

H. A. WHITE: 

DEN (398 the lurking-place of wild beasts, Job 
378: ΠῚ a cave where robbers hide, Jer 7; πη 
in Jg 6? is perhaps [but see Moore, ad loc.] a deep 
valley or water-course. In NT σπήλαιον).--- 16 
lions’ den into which Daniel was cast (Dn 6? etc.) 
was doubtless that in which the king’s lions were 
kept, in accordance with a custom known to prevail 
at Oriental courts. Layard (Nin. and Bab.) shows 
that these beasts were used for purposes of sport 
by the kings of Assyria. A royal lion hunt is 
depicted in a bas-relief of the palace of Assur- 
nazir-pal (B.C. 885-860) discovered at Nimroud, 
now in the British Museum. A seal of Darius has 
also been found, on which the king is represented 
in the act of shooting an arrow at a lion rampant. 


G. WALKER. 
DENARIUS.—See MONEY. 


DENOUNCE.—In AV Dt 3018 only, ‘I d. unto 
you this day, that ye shall surely perish’ (*77135, tr4 
‘I profess’ 205). This is the orig. meaning of the 
word (fr. Lat. denuntiare, ‘to give official inti- 
mation’). So Peacock (1449), ‘The Euangelie of 
God... which to alle men oughte be denouncid’ ; 
and 2 Th 3” Wye. (1380) ‘we denounceden this 
thing to you, that if ony man wole not worclhe: 
nether ete he’ (after Vulg. hoc denunciabamus 
wobis). J. HASTINGS. 


DENY.—In the sense of ‘refuse,’ deny (Lat. 
de-negare, ‘say no,’ ‘refuse’) is not yet obsolete. 
Examples in AV are 1 Καὶ 916 61 ask one petition of 
thee, deny me not’ (25 πὰ *3¥5x ‘turn not away 
my face’; in v.2° the same phrase is twice ὑτ in 
AV ‘say not nay,’ RV ‘deny not’; cf. Lk 12”); 1K 
207, Pr 307 ‘Two things have I required (RV 
‘asked’) of thee ; deny me them not before I die’ 
(both yo). But we cannot now say ‘deny to do’ 


DEPART 


a thing, as Wis 12? ‘the true God, whom before 
they denied to know’ (ἠρνοῦντο εἰδέναι, Vule. negabant 
se nosse, RV ‘refused to know,’ RVm ‘ denied that 
they knew’); so 1016 ‘ the ungodly that denied to 
know thee’; and 1 Mac 5 heading «He destroyeth 
Ephron for denying him to pass through is.’ Cf. 
Shaks. Winter's Tale, v. 11. 128: ‘ You denied to 
fight with me this other day, because I was no 
gentleman born’; and Knox, Historie, 88, ‘the 
Lord Gray . . . plainely denyed to charge again.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

DEPART.—The earliest meaning of ‘depart’ is 
‘divide into parts’ (dis-partire), as Maundeville, xi. 
43: ‘The yerde of Moyses, with the whilk he de- 
partid the Reed See.’ Then to ‘ distribute,’ as Jn 
19% Gen. ‘They departed my rayment among 
them.’ Next came ‘separate,’ which occurs once 
(intrans.) in AV, Ac 15° ‘they departed asunder 
one from the other’ (ἀποχωρίζομαι, RV ‘ parted 
asunder’). This is the meaning (but trans.) of 
‘depart’ in the Pr. Bk., ‘till death us depart,’ 
which was retained from 1549 till 1662, when 
‘depart’ was changed into ‘do part.’ Cf. Ru 1” 
Cov. ‘death onely shal departe us.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

DEPUTY, the rendering once (1 KK 22%") of 13), 
elsewhere in OT of ana, ‘The latter was a gover- 
nor subordinate to the satrap (which see), and is 
mentioned under both the Assyr. and the Chiald. 
governments (2 K 18%, Ezk 23% *), although the 
office seems to have been better defined under the 
Persian rule (Est 8° 9°, cf. Behist. Jnser. col. ili. 
par. 3, 8 4; par. 9, § 2). The deputies who were 
set over the lesser districts and cities within the 
satrap’s province occupied a position of con- 
siderable dignity and authority (Rawlinson, Anc. 
Mon. iv. 416; cf. Xen. Hedi. iii. 1. § 10-12; iv. 1. 
§ 1). 

In NT ‘deputy’ is AV tr. in Ac 137 18}? 19% of 
ἀνθύπατος, Which is more accurately rendered in 
RV ‘ proconsul’ (which see). G. WALKER. 


DERBE (Aép8y, ethnic Δερβαῖος, Ac 204, but 
Δερβήτης in Strabo, p. 569, and Cicero, ad Fam. 
ΧΙ]. 73) was ἃ city of Lycaonia, on the main road 
from Jconium (or eaten), S.E. to Laranda. Of its 
early history nothing is recorded. It was in the 
part of Lycaonia that was added to Cappadocia as 
an ‘eleventh Stratcgia’ by the Romans (prob. in 
B.C.65); but, under the weak rule of the Cappadocian 
kings, it was seized by a native ruler, Antipater 
(called ‘the robber’ by Strabo, p. 569, which merely 
shows that he opposed the Rom. policy ; he was a 
friend of Cicero, ad Fam. xiii. 73). Amyntas, king 
of Galatia, conquered Derbe and Laranda, and at 
his death in B.c. 25 they passed with his kingdom 
to the Romans, were incorporated in the province 
Galatia, and supplied soldiers to the Rom. legions 
(CLL ii. 2709, 2818). In A.D. 37 or 41 Laranda 
was probably transferred to the kingdom of 
Antiochus, and the coins of king Antiochus 
mentioning the Lycaones must have been struck 
there ; hence from 41 to 72 Derbe became the fron- 
tier city of the Rom. province, and was honoured 
with the title Claudio-Derbe. Soon after, it 
was visited by St. Paul (Ac 14°), who, having here 
reached the extremity of Rom. territory, now 
turned back and retraced his former steps to 
Lystra, Iconium, Antioch, and Perga. Nothing 
is said in Ac about any sufferings of St. Paul at 
D., nor is it mentioned among the places (like 
Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra) where he had 
suffered (2 Ti 3"). On his second journey, coming 
from Cilicia (doubtless through the ‘ Cilician 
Gates’), St. Paul passed through D. to Lystra, ete., 
and on his third journey he took the same route 
(acc. to those who maintain the ‘8S. Galatian’ 
view, though most scholars consider that on this 
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eccasion he went northward from the ‘Gates’ 
through Cappadocia towards N. Galatia). Gaius 


of D. was one of the delegation which accon1- 
panied St. Paul to Jerusalem in charge of the 
contributions of the Pauline Churches for the 
benefit of the poor in Jerus. (Ac 20). According 
to the text of Codex Beze, Gaius is styled Δούβριος; 
this is the ethnic derived from Doubra, doubtless 
a local pronunciation of the name (which may be 
compared with Seiblia or Silbion or Soublaion). A 
third form, AéASea, is mentioned by Stephanus 
Byzant. as meaning ‘juniper’ in the Lycaonian 
tongue (cf. Ac 144), Very little is recorded of D. 
in NT; it is rarely mentioned in general history ; 
and in Christian history it hardly reappears until 
A.D. 381, when its bishop, Daphnus, was present at 
the Council of Constantinople. 

The site of D., after many diverse conjectures, 
was placed by Prof. Sterrett at Zosta or Losta; 
though the evidence is still not perfect, yet general 
considerations point conclusively to this neighbour- 
hood, and especially to a large mound called 
Gudelissin, evidently in great part artificial, from 
which protrude numerous remains of a city, about 
three miles N.W. of Zosta. The buildings that 
remain above ground at Gudelissin are all of the 
Byzantine period; but the mound has the appear- 
ance of great antiquity, as one of those sites where 
city has been built over city, until a hillis formed 
(like the ‘mounds of Semiramis’ at Tyana and 
Zela, Strab. pp. 587, 559). The statement of 
Stephanus Byzant., that Derbe was a fortress 
and harbour (λιμήν) of Isauria is erroneous; and 
the proposed change of text (λίμνη) has no 
authority. 

LITERATURE about Derbe begins with Sterrett, Wolfe Eazpe- 
dition in Asia Minor, pp. 22-30; Losta was visited by MM. 
Radet and Paris, who, however, wrongly identified it with 
Lystra, Bulletin de Correspond, ITellénique, 1886, pp. 509-512. 
The reasons for the identification of D. with Zosta are stated 
by Ramsay, Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor, p. 336 f., and more 
definitely (after a visit to the place) in Church in Rom. Emp. 
pp. 54-58; St. Paul the Trav. pp. 110 ff., 178 ff. See GaLatia. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


DERISION.—With one exception, all instances 
of the phrase ‘ have in derision ’ represent a simple 
verb: either ay) dd‘agh, ‘mock,’ Ps 23 598, Ezk 
2382; pny sdhak ‘laugh at,’ Job 30!; pba Aéliz, 
‘deride’; or μυκτηρίζω, 1 Es 15] (RV ‘ mocked’). 
The exception is Wis δ᾽ ‘This was he whom we 
had sometimes in derision’ (ὃν ἔσχομέν ποτε els 
γέλωτα, Vulg. habuimus in derisum). 

J. HASTINGS. 

DESCRIBE.—In Jos 18* ® 82.9 * to describe’ is 
to map out, or divide into lots, as Jos 18° ‘ Ye shall 
therefore describe the land into seven parts, and 
bring the description hither to me, that I may 
cast lots for you here before the Lord our God.’ 
This is Coverdale’s tr., from Vulg. describere (in 
Jos 184: & 8. vis, in 9 diviserunt, seribcntes). In Jg 819 
the same Heb. (an> ‘ write’) is again tr. ‘ describe’ 
(Vulg. deseribere), but the meaning is ‘ write a list 
of.’ In this passage the LXX gives γράφω, the word 
used in Ro 10° ‘ Moses describeth the righteousness 
which is of the law’ (RV ‘writeth that,’ etc.); 
while in 45 ‘describeth the blessedness’ the vb. is 
λέγω (RV “ pronounceth blessing upon’). 

Besides Jos 18° (above), where there is no corresp. 
Heb., description occurs only 1 Ks 5° with the 
meaning of ‘ list’ : the description of ‘the kindred’ 
(τῆς γενικῆς γραφῆς, v.e. the genealogy). 

J. HASTINGS. 

DESCRY.—‘ Describe’ and ‘descry’ are both from 
Lat. describere, tlle former immediately, the latter 
through the old Fr. deserire. And in earlier Eng. 
their meanings were often very close, to ‘ desery ’ 
being to ‘reveal,’even as late as Milton, Comus,141— 


‘ And to the tell-tale Sun descry 
Our concealed solemnity.’ 
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But Milton uses the word also in the sense of re- 
connoitre, as Par. Lost, vi. 580— 
‘ And scouts each coast ight-armed scour, 
Each quarter, to descry the distant foe.’ 
This is the meaning of ‘descry’ in AV, where it 
occurs only Jg 1533 ‘ And the house of Josepli sent 
to descry Bethel’ (van, RV ‘sent to spy out’). 
J. HASTINGS. 
DESERT.—See WILDERNESS. 


DESIRE.—‘ To desire,’ says Trench (Sel. Gloss. 
56), ‘is only to look forward with longing now: 
the word has lost the sense of regret or looking 
back upon the lost but still loved. This it once 
possessed in common with desiderium and desiderare, 
from which more remotely, and désirer, from which 
more immediately, we derive 10. And he quotes as 
an example 2 Ch 21” ‘and [Jehoram] departed 
without being desired.’ Now this sense of ‘ desire’ 
is certainly found, as Berners (1533), ‘ Of the death 
of suche an entierly desyred husbande’; Jer. 
Taylor, ‘she shall be pleasant while she lives, and 
desired when she dies.’ But it is not so certain that 
2Ch 21” isan example. The Heb. is lit. ‘he went 
[or walked] without desire’ (πῆρα 8$32 959; LXX καὶ 
ἐπορεύθη οὐκ ἐν ἐπαίνῳ; Vulg. Ambulavitque non 
recte, whence Cov. ‘and walked not well’), and the 
tr. of AV is taken from Gen. Bible, which has ‘and 
lived without being desired,’ with the gloss ‘ he was 
not regarded, but deposed for his wickedness.’* 

J. HASTINGS. 

DESOLATE.—An example of the primary mean- 
ing (de-solus, alone) ‘,left alone,’ ‘solitary,’ is Ad. 
Est 143 ‘help me, d. woman, which have no helper 
but thee’; and an example of the obsolete constr. 
with ‘of,’ is Bar 27° ‘the whole land shall be d. of 
inhabitants’ (RV ‘d. without inh.’). So 1Ti δ 
Wye. ‘sche that is a widewe verili, and desolate’ ; 
and Ru 15 Cov. ‘the woman remayned desolate of 
both hir sonnes and hir huszbande.’ For Desolation 
see ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION. 

J. HASTINGS. 

DESPITE is now only a prep., though as a 
subst. it is still used in poetry. The subst. 
(=‘contempt’ actively shown, ‘dishonour,’ from 
Lat. despicere, to look down on) occurs Ezk 
256 ‘rejoiced in heart with all thy despite against 
the land of Israel’ (5:3 φησ, RV ‘with all the 
ἃ. of thy soul’); and He 10” ‘hath done despite 
unto the Spirit of grace’ (ἐνυβρίσας ; ‘doith dispit’ 
is Wyclif’s word; Tin., Cov., Cran., Gen. ‘doth 
dishonour’; Rhem. ‘hath done contumelie’). Cf. 
Jer. Taylor, ‘ Liberality . . . consists in the de- 
spite and neglect of money.’ Asa vb. ‘d.’ occurs 
in Pref. to AV, ‘The RKomanists ... did no 
lesse then despite the spirit of grace,’ that is, 
‘treated with contempt.’ Despiteful is found Ezk 
zo” ‘ad. heart,” 36° “ἃ. minds sisir 910. τπτο 
him no ἃ. words’ (λόγον ὀνειδισμοῦ," RV ‘a word of 
reproach ’); and Ro 139 (ὑβρισταί, RV ‘ insolent’). 
Despitefully, 1 Mac 9% ‘used them d.’ (ἐνέπαιζον 
avrots); Mt 5“, Lk 6% ‘which ἃ. use you’ (ἐπη- 
ρεάζω) ; Ac 14° ‘to use them d.’ (ὑβρίσαι αὐτούς, RV 
‘to entreat them shamefully’). Despitefulness, 


Wis 919 ‘Let us examine him with d. and torture’. 


(ὕβρει, Vulg. contumelia, RV ‘outrage’). Here, 
and in the passages where ‘despitefully’ occurs, 
the idea is cruelty more than contempt; but the 
meaning of ‘spite,’ ‘spitefulness,’ is never present 
in these words. In Est 118 Cov., ‘thus πὶ there 
aryse despytefulness and wrath ynough,’ d.=con- 
tempt, as AV and RY. J. HASTINGS. 


DESTRUCTION (j\n28).—See ABADDON. 
DETERMINATE.—Only Ac 2% ‘the 4. eounsel 


* This is the sense in which the passage is taken by O2f. Heb. 
Lex. (8.v. A5DM), ‘he lived ag no one desired.’ 


and foreknowledge of God’ (ὡρισμένος, fr. ὁρίζω, to 
mark a boundary, fix, appoint. The closest 
parallel is Lk 2225 ‘the Son of man indeed goeth, 
as it hath been determined’ RV, Gr. κατὰ τὸ 
ὡρισμένον). * Determinate’ is Tindale’s word, whom 
all the VSS follow ; but Wyclif has the form we 
should now employ ‘determyned.’ Chaucer has 
‘determinat’ in the same sense, as Astrolabe, I. 
xxl. 7: ‘sterres fixes, with hir longitudes and lati- 
tudes determinat’; and cf. Shaks, Twelfth Night, 
It. 1. 10: ‘My determinate voyage is mere extrava- 
gancy.’ Determination, Zeph 3° ‘my d. is to 
gather the nations’ (»=vn, lit. ‘judgement,’ as 
kVm); 2 Es 1016 ‘if thou shalt acknowledge the 
d. of God to be just’ (terminus, lit. ‘end,’ RV 
‘decree’; cf. Ja 54 ‘ye have seen the end of the 
Lord,’ τέλος). Determine was common about 161] 
in the sense of ‘end,’ ‘ terminate’; but in AV only 
the derived meanings are found, fix, decide, resolve. 
In AV Pref. the obsolete construction with ‘of’ is 
used: ‘For as it is a fault of incredulity, to doubt 
of those things that are evident ; so to determine 
of such things as the Spirit of God hath left (even 
in the judgement of the judicious) questionable, can 
be no less than presumption.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DETESTABLE THINGS.—The tr®™ in AV and 
RV of oyyy in Jer 1618, Ezk 5! 77° 1118 21 3723, the 
reference being either to actual idols or to objects 
connected with idolatry. Elsewhere the word is 
tr? ABOMINATION (see the references above, p. 12, 
—adding Nah 3° [AV, RV ‘abominable filth’], Dn 
Θ 1131 1211, ὁ Ch 15%), whicli usually represents 
nayia (see p. 11); but as in the first five passages 
cited both Heb. words occur together, ‘ detestable 
things’ is adopted for oy;py for the sake of dis- 
tinction. It would have conduced to accuracy and 
clearness, had it been adopted uniformly. The 
cognate verb ppv, to treat as detestable, is rendered 
‘to detest’ in Dt 76, but unfortunately ‘to have in 
abomination’ in Lv 1]"+}83, and ‘to make aboniin- 
able’ (for ‘make detestable’) in Ly 113 20% (in 
these four passages, In connexion with ppy, the 
technical term for the flesh of prohibited animals. 
See ABOMINATION, No. 3). 

In 2 Mac 5% ‘that detestable ringleader’ 
(Apollonius) stands for τὸν μυσάρχην; RV ‘lord of 
paletiona? with marg. ‘Gr. Mysarch, which may 
also mean ruler of the Mysians.’ The tr® of the 
text is, no doubt, correct (similarly Grimm, Rawl., 
Zockler: Pesh. ‘ruler of all the unclean’); the 
term is evidently one of disparagement, framed on 
the model of titles such as ἐθνάρχης, στρατοπεδάρχης, 
ete. S. R. DRIVER. 


DEVEL (που ‘knowledge of God,’ Ραγουήλ). --- 
Father of Eliasaph, prince of Gad (Nu 113 742 47 1020) 
=Reuel, Nu 2" (perhaps the original name, see 
LXX, 1 being put for7) P. G. H. BATTERSBY. 


DEUTERONOMY.—i. ΤῊΝ NAME OF THE BOOK. 
—The name Deuteronomy is taken from the Lat. 
‘Deuteronomium,’ which transliterated the Gr. 
word Δευτερονόμιον. This Gr. word appears in the 
LXX of Dt 178, where the words ‘a copy of this 
law’ (nig aiag azn) are incorrectly tr¢ τὸ Δευτερο- 
νόμιον τοῦτο, as if the Heb. had been ‘this copy 
of the law’ (733 πύρα 43y9). The word also occurs, 
with the same error of tr®, in Jos 95 [Heb. 8532]. 
Though the word was a mistranslation, it fur- 
nished an appropriate title to a book which in 
a large measure ‘reformulated’ previous laws. 
The book is referred to by this name in the 
writings of Philo (Leg. Allegor. iil. § 61, 1. 121, 
Quod Deus inmutab. § 10, i. 280), although that 
writer also quotes it by the name of ‘The Appen- 
dix to the Laws,’ ἡ ᾿Επινομίς (Quis rer. dives heres. 
§ 33, i. 495). 
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In Heb. literature the book was known by a title taken from 
its opening words, ‘These are the words’ (Q°7279 x), or, 
simply, ‘words’ (0927). In Rabbinic writing it is sometimes 
cited as ‘The book of Threatenings’ (minD\A 75D); but in such 
cases the reference is to the latter portion of the book, which 
also appears to have been known to Philo as ‘ The Curses’ (as 
᾿Αραῦ. See Leg. Allegor. iii. § 35, i. 109, quoting Dt 2717; De 
Posterit. Caini, § 8, i. 230, quoting Dt 286, (Ryle’s Philo and 
Holy Scripture, Introd. p. xxiiif.) 

ii, THE CONTENTS OF THE Book.—The book 
purports to contain the last utterances of Moses, 
delivered in the plains of Moab just before his 
death. The historical position is defined by the 
brief Introduction (11°) and by the Epilogue (34), 
which narrates the death of Moses. The utter- 
ances of Moses comprise three main discourses: 
(1) The first is chiefly historical, reviewing the 
life of Israel in the wilderness, 19-44%, (2) The 
second, which has a brief historical preface (44:3), 
is, at first, hortatory (5-11), but is chiefly taken 
up with the legislation (12-26), 2.e. the code of 
laws which constitutes the nucleus of the whole 
work. To this is appended the description of a 
ceremony which was to symbolize the popular 
ratification of the laws in the land of Canaan 
(27), and a rehearsal of warnings and blessings 
that should ensue upon the neglect and observ- 
ance of these laws (20). (3) The third address is 
an additional exhortation urging the people to 
keep the covenant with J”, promising restoration 
even after relapse into idolatry, and offering tle 
alternatives of obedience or disloyalty to J” (29. 


These three addresses to the people are followed 
by a collection of more miscellaneous materials, 
such as Moses’ farewell, his deliverance of the 
Deut. law to the priests, lis commission to Joshua, 
the Song of Moses, the Blessing of Moses (31-33). 
The whole is concluded by an account of the 
Death of Moses (34). 

Although it is true to say that the legislation 
constitutes the nucleus of the book, the character 
of the writing is very far from being that of a 
legal work. The tone of exhortation which runs 
through the earlier and later addresses, pervades 
also the legislative portion. The laws are not 
systematically and technically stated. They are 
ethically expounded in order to set forth their 
relation to the theocratic principles laid down 
in chs. 5-11. The purpose of the book is thus, 
practically, wholly ‘hortatory,’ or, as it has been 
termed, ‘parenetic’; and its ‘parenetic’ aim ac- 
counts for the diffuse and somewhat discursive 
treatment which is found in the historical and 
legislative, no less than in the directly homiletical 
passages. A very cursory perusal enables us to 
see that the writer is neither historian nor jurist, 
but a religious teacher. 

When we investigate Dt in relation to the 
books which immediately precede and follow it 
in the Hex., we cannot fail to be struck by the 
general unity of its composition, and by the dis- 
tinctiveness of its character and style. 

In Nu 27? it has already been said, ‘ And the 
LORD said unto Moses, Get thee up into this 
mountain of Abarim, and behold the land which 
I have given unto the children of Israel. And 
when thou hast seen it, thou also shalt be gathered 
unto thy people, as Aaron thy brother was 
gathered.’ Again, in Nu 27!®*5 we find the 
commission to Joshua thus described, ‘And the 
LORD said unto Moses, Take thee Joshua the 
son of Nun, a man in whom is the spirit, and 
lay thine hand upon him, ete. And Moses did 
as the LonD commanded him; and he took Joshua 


and set him before llcazar the priest, aud before | lative portion. 


Now, at the close of Dt we find in 328-5 * And 
the LORD spake unto Moses that self-same day, 
saying, Get thee up inte this mountain of Abarim 

. and behold the land of Canaan, which I give 
unto the children of Israel for a possession; and 
die in the mount whither thou goest up, and be 
gathered unto thy people; as Aaron thy brother 
died in Mount Hor, and was gathered unto his 
people.’ Again, we find in 31) the charge given 
to Joshua, ‘And the LORD said unto Moses, Be- 
hold, thy days approach that thou must die; call 
Joshua, and present yourselves in the tent of 
meeting, ete. And he gave Joshua the son of 
Nun a charge, and said, be strong and of a good 
courage.’ Dt thus practically repeats the in- 
cidents which have already been recorded in Nu 
27; and the whole work, which intervenes between 
the two commands to Moses to prepare for death, 
presents the appearance of a great parenthesis, 
interrupting the main thread of the narrative. 
The command to go up to the heights of Abarim, 
in Dt 32, is followed almost immediately by the 
nalrative, in Dt 34, of the death of Moses. The 
same command has occurred in Nu 27; but be- 
tween the two commands is interposed the series 
of three addresses which were given, according to 
Dt 1°, on the first day of the eleventh month of 
the fortieth year. 

Not only, however, has the Book of Dt all the 
appearance of a parenthesis, but it is rendered dis- 
tinet from the other books of the Pent. by its very 
clearly marked characteristics of style and diction. 
These will require fuller consideration later on. 
But they are so distinct and so obvious to the 
reader, whether of the original or of a translation, 
that they inevitably contribute very largely to 
the general impression that Dt represents a work 
in some way separate from the rest of the Penta- 
teuch. 

The same general impression is produced by ἃ 
comparison of the laws in Dt with the three 

rincipal groups of laws contained in Ex, Lv, and 

u. The Deut. legislation ‘stands in a different 
relation to each of the three codes referred to; 
it is an expansion of that in Ex 20-23; it is, in 
several features, parallel to that in Lv 17-26; it 
contains allusions to laws such as those codified 
in the rest of Lv-Nu’ (Driver, s.v. ‘ Deuteronomy ’ 
in Smith’s Db’). The legislative section of Dt 
is distinct in contents and treatment from the 
parallel sections in Ex-Nu. 

The principal historical allusions in Dt (as pre- 
sented by Driver) are the following :— 


18 (and frequently) the oath to the patri- Gn 1516 2216. 247 268, 
archs 


43 (Ba al-pe‘or) Nu 251-5, 

4101}. 5217. 1816 delivery of Decalogue, etc. Ex 198-2021, 

616 (Massah) Ex 177, 

a and elsewhere (deliverance from Ex 1314 1430, 
icy pt 


83. 16 (the manna) 
815 (fiery serpents; and rock (7s) of 
flint) 


Ex 164.5, 

Nu 216 and Ex 178, 

(N.B. In Nu 208-11 (P) 
the term for ‘rock’ 
is YD, not Ns.] 


922 Τα] δι, Massah, Kibroth-hatta’A- Nu 122-3, Ex 177, 

vah) Nu 1154, 

11 (passage of the Red Sea) Ex 1427, 

116 (Dathan and Abiram) Nu 161». 27b. 80, 32a, 

235f. (4f-) Bala‘am) Nu 222-2425, 

249 (Miriam’s leprosy) Nu 1210, 

2517-19 (opposition of ‘Amalek) Ex 178-16, 

a τερον and deliverance from Ex 19.12 37.9 ete, 
Sgypt 

2922 ὧν (overthrow of Sodom and Go- Gn 1921 
morrah) 


An investigation of the historical allusions in 
Dt confirms the impression produced by the legis- 
The references are, almost with- 


all the congregation ; and he laid his lauds upon | out exception, made to events recorded in those 


him, and gave him a charge, as the LORD spake, 
by the hand of Moses.’ 


portions of Ex and Nu which scholars assign to 
JE, or the ‘prophetic’ group of narratives incor- 
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porated in the Pentateuch. The other main group 
of narratives in the Pent., denominated P from 
its generally ‘priestly’ characteristics, does not 
appear to have supplied the foundation for the 
treatment of the history in D. Thus in 155 the 
reader notices that Caleb alone is mentioned as 
the recipient of especial favour; there is no men- 
tion made of Joshua. In the Book of Nu the 
passage which records the favour granted to Caleb 
alone (Nu 1457 belongs to JE, the passage which 
associates Joshua with Caleb (Nu 14%) belongs 
to P. Similarly, in 11° we find mention of Dathan 
and Abiram, but not of Korah, who figures so 
conspicuously in Nu 16. But in Nu 16 the Korah 
passages are assigned by scholars to P; the JE 
portion of the narrative speaks only of Dathan 
and Abiram. 

There are only three incidents in the historical 
references of Dt which are to be found in the P 
and not in the JE narrative of the Pentateuch. 
These are (1) the mention of the number ‘ twelve,’ 
of the spies, Dt 1533, cf. Nu 1371; (2) the mention 
of the number ‘seventy,’ of the family of Jacob, 
Dt 1022, cf. Gn 4677, Ex 15; (3) the mention of 
acacla-wood as the material of which the ark was 
made, Dt 10°, cf. Ex 25" But it is to be remem- 
bered that these facts may have been recorded in 
JE, but have been preserved to us only in the 
excerpts from the P narrative. 

Assuming the correctness of the general pro- 
position, which is universally admitted by modern 
scholars, that the Pent. is of composite origin, we 
are brought, by a consideration of the distinctive- 
ness in D’s treatment and style, to the opinion 
that D must take rank with JE and P as one 
of the component elements of the Pentateuch. 
Not, of course, that D should necessarily be 
assigned any more than J, or E, or P, to any 
one writer or author, but only that in style and 
treatment it may be attributed to a literary 
source, representing the influence of a particular 
period, or of particular circumstances, upon a 
writer, or a school, or a succession of writers. 

111, THE UNITY OF THE Boox.—Though we 
have hitherto spoken of Dt as if it were a unity in 
itself, it would be a mistake to suppose that it 
presents an unbroken homogeneous piece of litcra- 
ture written by a single person. ‘There is good 
reason to suppose that the same kind of literary 
history is to be attributed to D as to JE and P. 
The original nucleus of writing has been revised, 
expanded, and modified. It is not difficult to 
indicate portions which could hardly have worn 
their present appearance if from the first they had 
been part of a consecutive piece of writing. 

It appears the most probable view that Dt 5-26 
(27% 10), 28 represcnt the original work, either in 
part or in its entirety. In this work chs. 5-11 
formed the introduction; ch. 28 the peroration. 

Wellhausen, indeed, limits the original work of Dt to chs. 
12-26. But there seems no sufticient ground for separating 6-11 
from 12-26. The style and diction are in marked agreement ; 
and the differences which have been detected in the two sections 


are only those which might be expected to arise from the differ- 
ence of subject-matter. 

With regard to chs. 1-4 doubts have been more generally 
expressed. It has seemed to many improbable that the intro- 
duction, consisting of 5-11, should have been preceded by a long 
prefatory section. It is objected that the arrangement is too 
cumbrous to be the original one; that the awkwardness of the 
present arrangement is emphasized by the presence of two 
formal headings, 11-5 and 44448, Moreover, the absence in the 
hortatory passage 41-40 of any allusion to the preceding historical 
summary has suggested a doubt whether ch. 4 could be homo- 
geneous withchs. 1-3. On the other hand, the style is admittedly 
Deuteronomic; and it is difficult to believe that 1-4 did not 
come in some form or another from the same writer or school as 
the contents of 5-26. 28. 

Dillmann has made the suggestion that 1-3 formed originally 
the hist. introduction, which was written in the third person, 
and that this was altered in character from narrative into a 
wpeech by the redactor of the Pent., who incorporated Dt into 
the main work. Dillm. also considered that 41-40 orig?nally 


belonged to the conclusion of the book, and that it was trans. 
ferred from that position by the redactor: for confirmation of 
this view, he appealed to the disordered and inconsecutive con- 
dition of chs. 29. 30, and to the use of the past tense in 45, which 
seemed to imply that the legislative portion had already been 
recorded, and was present to the reader’s mind. 

It may, however, be doubted whether there is not a danger of 
too great ingenuity in the hypothetical rearrangement of the 
original materials. Taking into consideration (1) the very close 
resemblance of style, and (2) the absence of any serious con- 
tradiction in statement between the different portions, there is 
not room for any confident theory of different authorship for 
1-4, though it may have been composed at a later time than the 
rest, and prefixed afterwards. 

When, however, we come to consider the 
question of chs. 29-34, it is impossible not to admit 
that we have there to deal with materials widely 
differing in origin. 

One passage in particular, 30", obviously has 
no direct connexion with the section 30-29, which 
immediately follows ; 31/%2? interrupts the thread 
of the narrative; while 32! and 33, two lyrical 
pieces, have evidently been derived from some 
independent collection of early Heb. songs. A 
few portions of 32 and 34 (32%? and 341 57-9) 
are, on literary grounds, assigned with great 
probability to P as their original source. 

The most reasonable explanation of the history of the structure 
of the book is excellently summarised in Driver’s Deuteronomy 
(p. Ixxvii). ‘Some little time after the kernel (chs. 5-26. 28] of 
Dt was composed, it was enlarged by a second Deuteronomic 
writer (or writers), D2, who (1) supplemented the work of D by 
adding the passages indicated ; (2) incorporated, with additions 
of his (or their) own, the excerpts from JE, and (taking it 
probably from a separate source) the Song 321-43, with the his- 
torical notices belonging to it, 311622 3244. Finally, at a still 
later date, the whole thus constituted was brought formally into 
relation with the literary framework of the Hexateuch as a 
whole by the addition of the extracts from P.’ 

iv. THE ReELIaiouSs TEACHING OF DEUTER- 
ΟΝΟΜΥ. — The characteristics of the religious 
thought of this book are very marked. They 
exercised a profound influence upon the religious 
development of the people. 

The great lessons of the spirituality of the 
Godhead (4:2), and the uniqueness of J”, and His 
absolute unity (435-38 64 78 101, are strongly and 
impressively taught. We pass from the older 
conception of ‘monolatry’ into the fuller and 
deeper thought of ‘monotheism.’ The relation in 
which the God of the people stands to the people 
is represented primarily as one of love rather than 
of law. The thought of the love of Israel towards 
her God, which is indeed laid down in the words of 
the Decalogue (Ex 205, Dt 5), is not required else- 
where in the Pent., but in Dt it is earnestly in- 
sisted on as the basis of faithful service on the 
part of the creature to the Creator and of the 
redeemed to the Deliverer (cf. 10'? 121 1% 22 133 199 
30° 16-20), Appeals made to Israel to keep the com- 
mandments are, it is true, often based on the recol- 
lection of God’s might and of His terrible visitation, 
on motives of awe and fear; but the highest 
appeal is made to the consciousness of J”’s love, in 
that He had chosen Israel, not for Israel’s greatness 
or goodness, but out of His own free love (Dt 77:8 
817 946), The love and affection of God towards 
the nation, as distinguished from His love towards 
individuals, constitutes an especial feature in Dt 
(437 73 238 333); and Dt shares with Hosea (3! 11? 
144) the distinction of first familiarizing Israel with 
the thought and teaching that underlie so much 
of NT theology (cf. 1 K 109, 2 Ch 2" 9°, Mal 1%). 
Again, love as indicating the people’s affection and 
devotion to J” is again and again insisted on as 
the true spring of all human action (cf. 5° 6° 7° 
1012. 16. 111. 13. 22 38 199 30% 16. 20), ‘Phis teaching of 
the reciprocal relation of love between J” and 


| Israel has left the mark of Dt deeply impressed 


upon OT theology. It is this which leads more 


directly than any other line of OT teaching to the 


revelation ultimately contained in the words, 
‘God so loved the world,’ etc. (Jn 316), 
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As the outcome of the thought of the divine 
love which Israel has enjoyed, there also comes 
into view the consideration of Israel as ‘the son’ 
and of J” as the people’s Father. The loving God 
had given Israel life by redemption from Egypt; 
He had brought Israel up and educated him in the 
wilderness (see Dt 14? and 8?: 8: 1°), 

The intimacy of the relation between J” and Isr. 
emphasizes the demand that Israel should also 
‘cleave’ to J” (1133 134), and not follow ‘ other gods’ 
(614-15 74 819. 20 1116. 17. 203917. 18), Tdolatry is the great 
peril; its temptations must be resisted with ruthless 
severity (137417) ; no compromise is to be allowed 
nor alliance struck with the idolater (72 20!*}8). 

The inducements to yield to superstitious 
PEEcices are pictured as strong and numerous; 

ut to yield is fatal. J”s wrath and His ες 
punishment are the nation’s penalty, and will be 
its extermination (61915 8110 ]]16.17 3)29)) The 
alternative between obedience and disobedience, 
between the service of J” and the service of ‘ other 
gods,’ constitutes the theme of the great passage 
of warning and denunciation which is presented in 
ch. 28. 

The holiness of the people is another chief 
thought, the prominence of which is a marked 
feature in this book, resulting from the conception 
of the close relationship between Israel and J” the 
Holy One. The people are holy to J’, and cannot 
therefore join themselves to ‘other gods’ (76). It 
is this ‘holiness’ which should prevent them from 
bodily mutilation as a sign of mourning; for such 
behaviour was the mark of a nation serving ‘ other 
gods’ (147). This ‘holiness’ is the reason for 
which the people must refrain from food that 
would render unclean those who were J”’s pos- 
session (145). God has chosen His people, not 
only to make them ‘high above all nations which 
he hath made, in praise, and in name, and in 
honour’; but also that they may be ‘an holy 
people’ unto J”’ (2619. The ‘holiness’ of the 
people depends upon its obedience (289). The 
spirit of ‘holiness’ to J” is ethically to be ex- 
pressed by the observance of love towards the 
neighbour, and by kindness and charity towards 
the poor, the widow, the orphan, the Levite, and 
the stranger (1018. 19. 2417-21)" The millstone was 
never to be taken in pledge; the garment taken 
in pledge was to be returned before nightfall 
(245. 19-13), Feelings of humanity were to be ex- 
tended towards the animals; the ox treading out 
the corn was not to be muzzled (254); and thought 
was yee given to the bird and its young ones 
(228-7), 

In outward worship the ‘ holiness’ of the people 
can be adequately safeguarded only by worship at 
the central sanctuary chosen by J”. This regu- 
lation, which is laid down in ch. 12, is repeated 
in connexion with the laws of tithe (1438 etc.), the 
firstborn (1539), the festivals (16? ©), the firstlings 
(267), the judges (178-10), So long as worship was 
carried on at local shrines, on the high-places, 
and under trees (12%), it was inevitably tainted 
with heathenism ; the hearts of the people would 
be alienated from the service of J” ; and the moral 
purity of the nation would be corrupted by the 
assimilation of idolatrous practices. 

Thus the relationship of Israel to J” is asserted 
as the spiritual principle which must animate the 
people’s whole existence. The laws which are 
mentioned illustrate how the high mission of Israel 
is to be interpreted in daily life. These laws are 
no formal code. ‘The blessing for obedience is 
promised as a reward for particular acts, and for 
the whole regulation of life; and the blessing 
promised is expressed in terms which Israel could 
understand and appreciate,—outward prosperity 
and length of life (12728 1518 14% 151. 18 1620 1018 


237! 2419 25%). It is to preserve unimpaired the 
recollection of their spiritual relation to J” that so 
much stress is laid upon the training of the 
children (4° 6% 0-25 1119); while provision is also 
made, that even in the dress and the dwellings of 
individuals (6%? 11}%-20 2212) the people should be 
reminded of their spiritual duties. 

v. LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF DEUTERONOMY. 
—The style in which the book is written has very 
clearly marked characteristics of its own. It is 
quite distinct, and easily recognizable. It bears 
no resemblance to the style of P, nor does it show 
any likeness to the narrative style of JE. In 
certain hortatory passages of JE there may be 
noticed ‘an approximation to the style of Dt; and 
these sections [Gn 26°, Ex 13°16 157 199-6, parts of 
207-27 2370-83 3410-26] appear to have been the source 
from which the author of Dt adopted some of the 
expressions currently used by him’ (Driver). 

Lhe style of Dt is remarkable for its command 
of rich and effective periods, in which the sen- 
tences are framed with great oratorical skill. 
They are rhythmical without being tedious; and 
copious without being shallow and rhetorical. 
Some of the writing of Jeremiah approaches most 
closely in style to Dt; and the influence of Dt 
upon subsequent Heb. literature was very marked. 
The Deut. style was imitated and adopted by a 
group or succession of writers in and after the 
days of the exile. The Deut. passages in Jos, Jg, 
and Ix are easily distinguishable; they are gener- 
ally of a hortatory character, and represent a 
particular attitude of fervent patriotism and 
religious thought, expressed with considerable 
redundancy of language, and with the use of 
certain characteristic phrases. 


Very full and complete lists of the characteristic Deut. words 
and phrases have been drawn up by Driver (Deut. Introd. 
p. Ixxviii ff.) and Holzinger (Hinleit. in d. Hex.). The following 
are instances of words perfectly simple in themselves, but used 
with great frequency or with marked effect in Dt, though else- 
where not found, or only used with great rareness, in the 
Hexateuch :— 

Τὴν (your) gates (=cities). 

A mighty hand and a stretched out arm, 

The land whither thou goest in to possess tt. 

Statutes and judgments ; commandments and statutes, 

With all your heart and with all your soul. 

the priests the Levites. 

observe to do. 

that ἐξ may be well for thee. 

a peculiar people. 

to make his name to dwell there. 

to do that which is right (good or evil) in the eyes of J”. 

as J” hath spoken. 

to walk in the ways of J”. 

to hearken to the voice. 


Under this head should be noticed the use of 178 to love 
(a) with God as obj. ; (Ὁ) of God’s love to His people. 
OO OWN other gods. 
WIN to prolong (of days). 
win to dispossess. 
“Wa to choose. 
2 pal to cleave to. 
Dow thoroughly. 
Ὁ ΪΠ2 to deliver up before. 
113 to ransom. 
71) πο that to which thou puttest thine hand. 
TOW] to destroy. 
mia nayin the abomination of J" (of idolatry). 
YU WA to root out the evil. 
ma oY? as at this day. 
onda continually. 
Wisp DY a holy people, 


Other characteristics of his style are— 

(1) The preference for °338 (56 times) above 738 (128° 299) ; the 
use of "38 in the Song 3221. 39 and 3249. 52 is not from the 
same hand as D. 

(2) The preference for ay, (47 times) above 3b (411 2865 293. 18), 

(3) The use of the emphatic j¥ in the 2nd and 3rd per. plur. 
of the impf. 


i 
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(4) The frequent employment of the reflexive dative. 

(5) The collocation of words without tbe conjunction 
(asyndeta). 

(6) The fem. form of the infin. ANN, 120% 


To.) 


mye. 


The following words or phrascs are found in Dt only (see 
Driver, Deut. Ὁ. 1xxxiv). 


JIN 2314, 2y3 195 2849, 

VDNT 2617. 18, MIIDDD 89. 

owIaD 261, ΠΣΌ 279. 

NWI 2820, DAY 156.8 2410. 18, 
PANT 2865, Magy moby 9214.17, 
ΠῚ 715 280, “29H 2114 247, 
ΤΏΤῚ 2822, ΡΜ 1544, 
ya 142, ΠΩΣ 228, 

Son 2838, NVI 713 284. 18. 61, 

VIN 169 2338, 137 MY 2314 241, 
TTT 2822, INE 2420, 

Dv 2827, bby 9912, 
Gwin 2518, WP 927. 
NIQ 202. 4 285. 17, 13 2965, 
nbd 2832, Arnbye Tay 713 284. 18. 51, 
nd 341, τὺ 2887, 
rbyby 2326 [EV 25) ποῖον 151. 2.9 3110, 
nod 1610, 


}20 67. 
Ὁ Wy 234 36 (cf. Ig 2048). 


‘Tbe following expressions, occurring mostly only once in Dt, 


are more or less frequent in subsequent writers, esp. those of 
the Deuteronomic school :— 


ordada and ovyspy 2916 17 5 my? 2825; Dryom to vex (esp. by 
idolatry), 429 918 3129 3216 (cf. pyD v.21); man to expel (from 
Canaan), 301, cf. v.4; the name to be called over, 2810 ; qobyn wn 
2820: πεν, MI 3y 2937; niwyy 291819 ; νὴ} 2927. (Driver ib) 


vi. THE LEGISLATION OF DEUTERONOMY.— 
Turning to the subject of the laws contained in 
Dt, we have only space to make the following 
general observations :— 

(1) The laws are arranged upon a rough general 
plan, in which the order observed is that οἵ 
(a) religions duties, chs. 12-16; (Ὁ) civil ordin- 
ances, chs. 17-20; (c) rules for social and domestic 
life, chs. 21-25. But the reader will notice that 
there is no strict adherence to orderly arrange- 
ment. 

(2) The language in which the laws recorded in 
12-20 are written is, as a rule, somewhat diffuse 
and hortatory ; but in 21-25 there are many pas- 
sages having a close resemblance to the style of 
Ex 21-23, terse, and evidently often reproducing 
the precise terms of the ancient codes. 

(3) The laws make no claim to be a new code. 
So far as they are peculiar to D, they ‘have, with 
very few exceptions, the appearance either of 
being taken directly, with unessential modifica- 
tions of form, from older law-books (especially 
many of those in 2]!°-25!%), or else of being 
accepted applications of long-established prin- 
ciples (as 17°? 19’), or the formulation of 
ancient customs (as 211-9 9913-21 955-10) expressed in 
Deuteronomic phraseology. And such laws as are 
really new in Dt are but the logical and consistent 
development of Mosaic principles’ (Driver, Deutero- 
nomy, Introd. p. lvi). 

The following outline will serve as a rough 
analysis of the principal laws :— 

A. Nationan ReEIGious Lire. 

1. Public Worship. 

(a) Law of single sanctuary, 121-28, 

(0) Law against idolatry, 1229-1312, 
2. Religious Duties. — 

(a) Personal purity, 141-21, 

) Charity, 1422-1518, 
8. Religious Observances. 

Offering and festivals, 1519-1617, 
B. NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. ; 
1. Civil Officers. 
(a) Judseg, 1618-20 178-18, 
(Ὁ) King, 171420, 
2. Leligious. 
() Priests, 181-8 
b) Propbets, 189-22, 


C. Criminau Law. 
ῳ Murder and homicide, 191-18 211-9, 
b) Property, 1914, 
(c) Witness, 1915-21, 
(ἃ) War, 20, 2110-14, 
D. Misceuuanrous Laws, 6.5. primogeniture, seduction 


divorce, 2115-21 2213-30 941-5 255-11, interest and loans, 
2320, 21 946. 10-13, 


Synopsis OF LAWS IN DEUTERONOMY 
(taken from Driver’s Commentary, pp. iv-vii). 


JE. DEUTERONOMY. P (incLupine H). 
Ex 202-17, 6-18 (21) (the Decalogue). 
2024,* 121-28 (place of sacrifice). Lv 171-9,* 
cf. 2374, 1229-31 (not to imitate Canaanite | Nu 3352, 
3412-15f. rites). 
cf. 2219 (20), |cb. 18 (cases of seduction to 
idolatry). 
141-2 (disfigurement in mourn-| Ly 1928. 
ing). 
148-20 et and unclean ani-} ,, 11223 2025, 
mals). 
2230 (31), 142le (food improperly killed), » 1716 114, 
2319b 3426b, | 1421b (kid in mother’s milk). 
1422-29 (tithes). » 2780-33; Nu 
1821-32, * 
23106. ,* 151-11 (year of rclease). Bas ed Ee! 
212-11,* 151218 (Hebrew slaves). +» 2539-46, ἃ 
2229 (30) 1312 | 1519-23 (firstlings of ox and sheep: | Nu 1817f* (cf. Ex 
3419, cf, 126. 17. 18 1423), 131... Ly 
2726 ; Nu 313 
817), 


2314-17 3418-20 


161-17 (tbe three annual pilgrim- 
end, 22-24, 


ages). 

1618 (appointment of judges). 

1619-20 (just judgment). 

1621-22 (Ashérabs and ‘pillars’ 
probibited). 

171 (sacrifices to be without 
blemish ; cf. 1521). 

172-7 (worship of ‘other gods,’ 
or of the host of heaven). 

178-13 (supreme tribunal). 

1714-20 (law of the king). 

181-8 (rights and revenues of the 
tribe of Levi). 

189-22 (law of tbe prophet). 

1810a ( olech-worship ; cf. 1231). 

1810b. 11 (different kinds of divi- 
nation and magic). 


931-3. 6-8, 


2919 (20) 203 
2313 3414, 


, 73234": Nu 
181-7. 8-20,* 
5» 1821 2025, 
ἢ 1.926b. 31, 
906. 27, 


2217 (18) (sor- 

ceress 

alone). 

2112.14,* 191-13 (asylum for manslayer : 
murder). 

1914 (the landmark). 

1915-21 (aw of witness). 

cb. 20 (military service and war ; 
cf. 245), 

211-9 (expiation of an untraced 
murder). 

2110-14 (treatment of female cap- 
tives). 

2115-17 (primogeniture). 

2118-21 (undutiful son). 

2122. 23 (body of malefactor). 

221-4 (animal straying or fallen ; 
lost property). 

225 (sexes not to interchange 
garments). 

226.7 (bird's ncst). 

228 (battlement). 

229-11 (against non-natural mix- 


tures). 

2212 (law of ‘ tassels’). 

2213-21 (slander against a newly- 
married maiden). 

2222-27 (adultery). 

2228f. (seduction). 

231 (2280) (incest with step- 
mother). 

232-9 (1-8) (conditions of admit- 
tance into the theocratic 
community). 

2310-15 (9-14) (cleanliness in the 
camp): 

2316 (15) f. (humanity to escaped 
slave). 

2318 (17) ἢ. (against religious pro- 

stitution). 

2320 (19) ἢ. (usury). 

2322-24 (21-23) (vows). 

2325 (24) ἢ (regard for neighbour's 

| crops). 
241-4 (divorce). 
. | 246. 10-13 (pledges). 
247 (man-stealing). 
| 248f (leprosy). 


Nu 359-343) lw 


9417-21, 


231, Ly 1916b, 


cf. 2115-17, cf. Lv 20%. 


984. 6, 


Lv 1919, 


Nu 1587-41, 


a, ; Ly 1820 2010, 
22 : 


», 188 2011, 


Nu 61-4.* 


2224 (25), Ly 2535-37, 


Nu 802. 


2225 (26) f., 
2116, 
Ly 13-14 
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JE. DEUTERONOMY. P (incLupine BH). 


2414f. (wages of hired servant] Lv 1918, 
not to be detained), 
2416 (the family of a criminal 
not to suffer with him). 
2417f. (justice towards stranger, 
widow, and orphan). 

2419-22 (leanings). 

251-3 (moderation in infliction of 
the bastinado). 

254 (threshing ox not to be 
muzzled). 

255-10 (levirate marriage). 

2511. 12 (modesty in women). 

2513-16 (just weights). 

1714, 2517-19 ὃ Amalek). 

cf. 2228a (29a) | 261-11 (thanksgiving at the offer- 


Ex 2220-23 


,., 1938, 
(21-24) 239, 


,., 1090, 2322, 


,, 1935f., 


οἵ, Nu 1812} 


2319a 3426a, ing of first-fruits). 
2612-15 (thanksgiving at the pay- 
ment of the triennial tithe). 
2320-33, ch. 28 (peroration, presenting | Lv 263-4. 
motives for the observance 
of the Code). 
204. 23 3417, (416-15. 23 725 (avainst images). Lv 194» 261. 
2312b, §14b (philanthropic object of 
Sabbath). 
cf. 139. 16, 68 1115 (law of frontlets). 
208 1313.14, | 6141116 (against ‘other gods’). | ,, 194. 
1314, 620 (instruction to children). 
237Aa. 32f 72-4. 16 (no compact with Canaan- | Nu 8855, 
3412 15} ites). 
23%db 3413 75 123 (Canaanite altars, ‘pil-| ,, 3352. 
lars,’ etc. to be destroyed). 
196 2229 (30), | 76 142. 21 2619 989 (Israel a ‘holy}Lv 1144. 102 
people’). 207-26; Nu 
(in different connexions). 1539, 
2220 (21) 239. | 1019 (to love the ‘ stranger’). , 1984. 
1216.23 1523 (blood not to be| ,, 1710-14  1926a 
eaten). (cf. 317 726f 
Gn 94). 


2318a 34254, | 16% (leavened bread not to be| Ex 128, 


eaten with Passover). 

163b 4a8 (unleavened cakes for 
seven days afterwards). 

164» (flesh of Passover not to 
remain till morning). 

1613. 15 (feast of ‘ booths,’ ‘seven 
days’). 

176 1915 (‘two or three wit- 
nesses ἢ. 

1921 (dex talionis). 
(but in a different applica- 

tion in each case). 
2025, 275. 6 (altars of unhewn stones). 


[The instances in which the divergence is most marked are 
indicated by an asterisk *.] 


136f. 2315 
3418, 
9218b 3425b, 


, 1215. 18-20, Ly 
238, 

» 1210 Nu 912, 

Lv 2334. 39. 41-43, 


Nu 3530, 


2123-26, Ly 24196. 


vii. DATE AND AUTHORSHIP. — The date to 
which the composition of Dt should be assigned 
eannot be deterinined with any degree of cer- 
tainty. But it is elear, from what has been 
already said, that it cannot reasonably be attri- 
buted to any very early period in the history of 
Heb. literature. : 

a. The testimony of the style and language 
connects it with the period preceding the age in 
which the imitators of the Deut. style wrote and 
flourished. Certainly, the rich and fluent oratori- 
cal periods of Dt belong to a period of ripe literary 
development, and not to the rough beginnings of 
a national literature. 

It has been asserted that this is contradicted 
by the presence of certain archaisms. But, even 
if there were a few archaisms, their presence would 
not affect the general impression produced by the 
character of the Deut. style. The alleged ‘ archa- 
isms,’ however, are not of a kind to furnish any 
proof of the antiquity of the book. 

(a) 3m. The ‘epiccne’ use of the pronoun throws 
more light upon the history of the text than upon 
the antiquity of the book. 

The vowels in wm and a7 were in all probability 
absent from the original autographs. 

The fem. form At seems to have existed in the 
earliest periods of the language. 


(Ὁ) bya for abyg. This form occurs 8 times in 
the Pent., 4 times in Dt 4” 722 9%, once in 1 Ch 208 
by, As the usual ‘dissylabic’ form occurs in the 
Pent. some 260 times, and in the cognate dialects 
the dissyllabic form was usual, the monosyllable 
is almost certainly an orthographical anomaly, 
and should have a second vowel, ὃν, 5x7; ef. ay. 

(c) 13) (167° 2018), as in Ex 23" 34%) instead of 
"21, which is used over 50 times in the Pent. The 
use of Ἢ] for 3] goes back to the old law of 
Ex 23", 

(4) ny (82% 34!-3), as elsewhere in Pent. In 
Jos it is spelt in 28 times, and we have in? in 
28S 105, Jer 39° 525. The suggestion has been 
offered that ‘Israel picked up a new pronunciation 
after they came to the place,’ in other words, that 
until the death of Moses the Israelites called the 
place ‘Yéréch6’ incorrectly, and that this was 
embodied in the Pent., but that the local pro- 
nunciation was given by Joshua. It might have 
been supposed that the writer of the account of 
the death of Moses (Dt 83.41.5) would have had as 
good opportunities for ‘picking up a new pro- 
nunciation’ as the writer of Jos 2!. But the pro- 
nunciation followed in the Pent. is found also in 
K, Ezr-Neh, and Ch; so that no argument can 
be based upon the variety of the spelling. 

Other supposed archaisms scem to arise from 
the mannerism of the author rather than from 
any real antiquity in their form. 

The use of 1y3, equally for masc. or fem., appears 
indeed to be a genuine archaism; but the fact 
that my3 appears as the fem. of 1y3 elsewhere in 
the Heb. Scriptures except in the Pent., is merely 
an indication that the text of the Pent. had be- 
come regarded as too sacred to modify, at an 
earlier date than the other books subsequently 
admitted into the Heb. Canon. 

Finally, the presence of an archaism is no more 
proof of a very early date than the presence of 
an Aramaism would be proof of a very late date. 
We have to account for the one as well as for 
the other. 

b. The evidence derived from the language is 
corroborated by that which the religious teaching 
supplies. 

(1) It has already been noticed that the emphasis 
laid upon the love of God is a feature almost 
unique (except for Ex 20); and it is generally 
believed that the prophet Hosea is the first ex- 
ponent of this teaching. Dt ‘builds upon the 
foundation of the prophets’ (Driver). 

(2) The ‘monotheisin’ of Dtis an expansion of 
the ‘monolatry’ of early Israel ; and the command 
to worship at a single sanctuary expresses in a con- 
crete forin the conception of a monotheistie religion. 
We are confronted with a stage of religious thought 
which has been reached only after a long prepara- 
tory er ee of discipline and tcaching. 

δ: comparison of the laws with those in 
Ex 20-23 shows that whereas the Deut. legis- 
lation is founded upon the laws of ‘the Covenant,’ 
and often repeats them almost verbatim, e.g. 147 
=x 23.34, 7°= Ex 3415. and; as a. rule, merely 
expands them with hortatory phrase, in other 
cases Dt presents us with a modification of the 
earlier law, showing a more advanced and humane 
eivilization. Thus comparing the law of release 
for bondservants in Dt 15!*!7 with the parallel 
law in Ex 217%, we notice (1) that female slaves 
are included in the law of release, (2) that pro- 
vision is granted to the released slave so that he 
should not starve, (3) that the old custom of 
boring the ear is not required to be done publicly. 
Similarly, in Dt 5 the mstitution of the sabbatic 
year is put in force to restrain the cxactions of 
the usurer, whereas in Ex 23! it had only an 
apricultural significance. 
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d. The laws in Dt regulating national worship 
represent a later stage of Isr. history than those 
in Ex 20-23. This is conspicuously shown in 
regard to the place of sacrifice. In Ex 20% an 
Israelite may erect local altars: ‘in every place 
where I record my name, I will come unto thee 
and bless thee.’ The practice of sacrificing at 
local altars and shrines was apparently universal 
from the time of Joshua (Jos 241-26 1 § 79 913-14 
1075 1115 14% 20°. 25 151 until the days of 
Hezekiah, who endeavoured to centralize all wor- 
ship at Jerus. as the one national sanctuary (2 Καὶ 
184-27), The law of Dt insists (12*38 etc.) upon 
the necessity of sacrificing at one place which J” 
shall have chosen ‘to set his name there.’ It 
expresses in the terms of direct injunction the 
change for which Hezekiah contended and which 
Josiah finally carried into execution. 

6. It may be granted that the laws of worship 
in Dt are quite too incomplete to be regarded as 
containing any exhaustive account. ‘Thus the 
precise dates for the Festivals of Passover and 
Tabernacles are not given. In the former case 
the month is given, but not the day ; in the latter 
case, neither month nor day. In the description 
of the Passover no direction is given that every- 
one should partake of it; while the command to 
observe the 7th day of Passover as ‘a solemn 
assembly’ and a day of rest is not applied to 
the other two feasts. 

But, making all allowance for the general and 
fragmentary character of the religious legislation 
in Dt, we cannot pretend to be able to reconcile 
the discrepancies between the law of Dt and that 
of the (so-called) Priestly Code. The most notable 
discrepancy is in reference to the status of the 
Levite, and the provision for his maintenance. 
In Dt the regular expression ‘the priests, the 
Levites’ (17% 16 181 248 27°), does not seem to recog- 
nize the distinction between ‘the sons of Aaron’ 
and ‘the Levites,’ which is found in the priestly 
laws. The Levites are pictured as wanderers and 
objects of Israelite charity, for which special regula- 
tions are laid down (1212-19 1427-29 1611. 14 16 Q61. 12) , 
there is no reference to the provision in Nu 18 for 
the maintenance of priests and Levites, and in 
Nu 35 for the reservation of 48 cities for their 
place of residence. 

A complete difference is also expressed in the 

laws relating to jfirstlings and to tithes. In Dt 
126 17f. 1519. the firstlings are to be presented at 
the central sanctuary, and there eaten by the 
owner. In Nu 18% the firstlings are pronounced 
to belong to Aaron, ‘And the flesh of them shall 
be thine; as the wave-breast and as the right 
thigh it shall be thine.’ In Dt (12!* 1422) it is 
enjoined that a tithe of the vegetable produce 
is to be set aside, and to be consumed by the 
offerer at the central sanctuary; while, in every 
third year, the tithe is to be devoted to the poor 
or the destitute and the Levite. In this there is 
no resemblance to the tithe law of Nu 187-8 and 
Lv 27% 82, according to which the tithe was to be 
paid of animal as well as of vegetable produce; 
it was to be paid to the Levites, who, in their 
turn, were enjoined to render a tenth to the 
priests. 
_ Another instance of ritual discrepancy is found 
in the description of the priestly dues. In Dt 185 
the sacrificing priest received as his share ‘the 
shoulder, two cheeks, and maw’; in Lv 731-34 «the 
wave-breast’ and ‘heave-thigh’ or shoulder are 
assigned to the priest. 

Added to this, there is the argument from silence, 
in that Dt makes no mention of the year of jubilee, 
the great Day of Atonement, the Levitical cities, 
the meal-oflering, guilt-offering, or sin-offering, nor 
even of the tent of meeting (Dt 31'** is from JE). 


And it is incredible to suppose that the Levitical 
system, if formulated as we have it in P, should 
have been so wholly overlooked in an address to 
the people. 

It is impossible to resist the impression that the 
law of Dt represents an expansion and develop- 
ment of the ancient code contained in Ex 20-23, 
and precedes the final formulation of the priestly 
ritual, which only received its ultimate form in 
the last period of revising the structure of the 
Pentateuch. 

In order to approach more nearly the limits of 
time within which it is reasonable to suppose that 
Dt was composed, we may take into consideration 
the further possible indications of time, and judge 
of them not as individually convincing items of 
evidence, but as collectively carrying considerable 
weight. 

(a) It was written on the W. side of the Jordan ; 
ef. the use of ‘beyond Jordan’ in Dt 115 38 
44l. 46. 47.49, as in Jos 2! 77 etc. See BEYOND. 

(6) The law of the kingdom, 1714: 30, is expressed 
in language indicating acquaintance with the evils 
of Solomion’s reign. 

(c) The law of the judicial tribunal in 178-18 does 
not ordain a new institution, but describes a court 
already existing, and having a close resemblance 
to the one described in 2 Ch 19%?! as appointed 
by Jehoshaphat. 

(41) Isaiah, who speaks of the erection of an 
‘obelisk’ (mazzébdh) for a sacred purpose in con- 
nexion with the worship of J” in πε could 
hardly have been acquainted with the law of 
Dt 16% ‘Thou shalt not set thee up an obelisk, 
which J” thy God hateth.’ 

(6) Dt refers to the worship of ‘the host of 
heaven’ as a dangerous form of idolatry (41° 17°). 
We do not find in the historical books any men- 
tion of this superstition being a source of reli- 
gious temptation until the days of Ahaz; see 2 Καὶ 
pas Ta 

(7) The style of Jeremiah’s writing shows abund- 
ant traces of the influence of Dt. 

If we may take these hints together, we arrive 
at the probability of Dt having been composed 
during the period which intervenes between the 
accession of Ahaz and the literary activity of 
Jeremiah. 

A terminus ad quem for the composition of Dt 
is supplied by the discovery of ‘the book of the 
law’ in the 18th year of the reign of Josiah 
(B.C. 621). There can be no manner of doubt 
that this book corresponded to a work practically 
identical with the main portion of Dt (5-26. 28). 
This work contained denunciations and curses, 
such as are found in Dt 28 (οἵ. 2 K 221-1319), if 
contained mention of the covenant with J”, with 
clear reference to Dt 28% (cf. 2K 237374), The 
reforms instituted by Josiah are such as would 
be required by conformity with the law of Dt, 
especially in regard to the centralization of wor- 
ship, 2 K 238°; the prohibition of the worship of 
the heavenly bodies, 2K 23%; the prohibition 
of the high-places, obelisks, Ashérim, etc., 2 Καὶ 
2345-1415: the prohibition of religious prostitutes, 
2K 237; the maintenance of the priests ejected 
from the local shrines, 2 K 23%°; the prohibition 
of Molech worship, 2 K 23%; the celebration of 
the Passover in Jerusalem ‘as it is written in this 
book of the covenant,’ 2 K 237}; the ejection 
of diviners and consulters with familiar spirits, 
Ὁ τῷ 95: 

The finding of this ‘book of the law’ in the 
temple is described as a fortuitous occurrence. 
There is no foundation for the suggestion that 
Hilkiah himself had written the book, and that 
the story of its finding was a fabrication. The 
account is straightforward and natural. It 1s 
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generally agreed that the book may have been 
written in the reign of Manasseh, or in the early 
part of the reign of Josiah. Hezekiah, who had 
commanded all Isr. worship to be offered at the 
sanctuary in Jerus. (2 K 18* 23 21%), commenced the 
policy of removing the high-places. Manasseh’s 
reign reversed all that Hezekiah had done. It is 
thought probable that the composition of Dt was 
intended, in the days of Manasseh, to protest 
against the religious evils of that time, against 
the forms of superstition that had begun to find 
their way into Judah from Babylonia, as well as 
against the corruptions and disorders at the high- 
places which presented a form of J” worship wholly 
alien to the teaching and spirit of the prophets 
of Israel. 

Such a work, written in the troublous reign of 
Manasseh, may well have been deposited for safety 
within the precincts of the temple. The descrip- 
tion of its discovery leads the reader to suppose 
that the book was one that had been written some 
considerable time before the 18th year of Josiah’s 
reign. The character of Dt agrees exactly with 
the spirit of Huldah’s warning in 2 K 2216-0, where 
she speaks of the people of Judah having forsaken 
J”, and burned incense to other gods, ete. 

The traditional view, that the work in its present 
form was written by Moses, is now generally 
recognized by Briical scholarship as impossible. 
The fact that Moses is described in Dt 31% as 
having committed the Deut. legislation to writ- 
ing, was, in former times, regarded as sufficient 
proof that the whole work came from his hand. 
The writer (Dt 319) narrates the fact that Moses 
‘wrote this law’; he also narrates the fact that 
Moses delivered farewell discourses to the people. 
There is no appearance of hte eclis in Dt. 
There is no claim to Mosaic authorship for the 
whole work. <A copy of the Deut. law is stated 
(Dt 31°) to have been committed by Moses to the 
keeping of the priests ‘ by the side of the ark.’ 

Heb. laws went back to the founding of the 
nation under Moses. The name of Moses embraced 
the whole legislation, both in its earlier forms and 
in their later expansion and modification. The 
writer of Dt employed the nucleus of ancient law 
as the means of conveying the teaching needed by 
his time. The authority of Moses is invoked as 
impersonating the spirit of Isr. law in its later 
application, no less than in its original framing. 
Moses is made to plead with his people, and to 
show the abiding principles of the worship of J”. 

The work is that of a prophet, a religious teacher, 
not of a jurist or a statesman. In language, in 
thought, and in character, it is most easily under- 
stood as the composition of one who lived in the 
7th cent., and who sought, by a ‘dramatic’ use of 
the last words of Moses, to recall his countrymen 
to a holier life, and a purer service of J”. It has 
been objected that the allusions to the dwellers 
in Canaan, and to the Amalekites (71-5 2016-19), 
would be unintelligible and unnecessary at so late 
a period as the 7th cent. B.c. But the writer’s 
purpose is to transfer himself to the age of Moses, 
and from that historic standpoint to appeal to the 
nation’s conscience. If Moses were represented as 
speaking in the plains of Moab, it would be natural 
for the writer to make him refer to the Canaan- 
ites, and to introduce suitable local allusions. 
And the writer’s argument was perfectly intelli- 


gible. If severity of the sternest kind was tradition- | 


ally said to have been inculeated by Moses against 
the idolatrous inhabitants of the land, how much 
more was it required in dealing with those who, in 
Israel itself, had proved so faithless to J”, in spite 
of the warnings of the prophets! 

It has been objected that the substance of Deut. 
laws is alluded to in writings carlier than the 7th 


cent. B.C. Thus 18 285 has been compared with 
Dt 18", Hos 44 with Dt 9318, Hos 5” with Dt 19%, 
Am 85 with Dt 25%, Neh 2! with Dt 1%, while 
2 K 148 refers to the law contained in Dt 24%, 
But this line of objection assumes that the existence 
of the laws is contemporaneous with the composi- 
tion of Dt, and it ignores the fact, which criticism 
has clearly revealed and strenuously reiterated, 
that Dt contains and expands laws of very much 
greater antiquity than its own composition. 

In the following passages, in which the words of 
the prophetical writers have been regarded as 
referring to Dt, it is obvious that Dt, as well as 
the prophets, refers back to the older law of 
Ex 20-23 :— 

Ig 117.23 102= Ex 2221, Dt 241%, 


» 12362 =,, 2338 ~ 1619, 
Am 28 =, 2269 ©, 412; 
” 12 =» 236 ” 1610, 


There are, of course, in Dt abundant allusions 
to offerings (e.g. ch. 12), tithes (147*-*"), distinctions 
of ‘clean’ and ‘unclean’ (12-22 143-20), the 
‘solemn assembly’ (168), law of leprosy (24°), and 
kindred topies, which show the familiarity of Dt 
with the national religious observances ; they do 
not exhibit acquaintance with the distinctive 
ordinances of P, although reference to them is 
necessarily made with technical terms. 

Certain words and phrascs have also been 
adduced from the prophetical writers, which it is 
alleged must have been taken from Dt, 6.0. Hos 5" 
oppressed from Dt 28%; 813 they shall return to 
Egypt from Dt 28%; 118 Admah and Zeboim from 
Dt 29”; Am 4° blasting and mildew from Dt 28”; 
411 overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah from Dt 29% ; 
5? wormwood from Dt 2917 ete. But the occurrence 
of such words and phrases is not sufficient to 
justify the claim for direct citation. They are 
expressions, most of them, which would quite 
naturally occur independently to the writers. 
Nor is there any means of showing that there is 
more probability of these writers having borrowed 
a phrase from Dt than of Dt having borrowed a 
phrase from them. Considering the resemblance of 
Dt’s style to the writing in Jer and \\ings, it would 
be more natural to expect Dt to have borrowed 
from Hosea or Amos than for Hosea or Amos to have 
borrowed from Dt. The Deuteronomic style in 
Jer, Jos, Jg, Kings, shows at once the influence 
of Dt; but there is no clear proof of the earlier 
prophets having been acquainted with Dt. 
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art. ‘Deuteronomy’ in Smith’s DB2; to att of which the writer 
of the present article is largely indebted. Other works dealing 
with the same subject, to which reference may be made, are the 
commentaries of Oetthi and Harper, and Hinleitungen of Riehin, 
Cornill, Konig, Strack, Kuenen, Holzinger; Cheyne, Jeremiah 
(‘Men of the Bible’ series); W. R. Smith, O7/C2; Ryle, Canon 
of the OT’; Montefiore, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews ; 
Wildeboer, Jat. ἃ. 4.1.1 Piepenbring, ‘La Reforme et le Code de 
Josias,’ in Revue ἃ. ? Histoire des Religions, t. xxix. 1894. 
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DEVIL.— See DEMON, SATAN. DEVOTED 
THINGS.—See ACCURSED, CURSE. 


DEVOTION. — RV gives ‘devotion’ for AV 
‘prayer’ in Job 154 (amv). In AV the word is 
found only Ac 17% ‘as I passed by, and_ beheld 
your devotions,’ Gr. τὰ σεβάσματα ὑμῶν, RV ‘the 
objects of your worship.’ 


That RV gives the meaning of the Greek there is no doubt. 
The same Gr. word occurs Wis 1420 (Vulg. deus, AV ‘a god,’ 
RV ‘object of devotion’), 1517 (Vulg. quos colit, AV ‘the things 
which he worshippcth,’ RV ‘object of his worship’); Bet 2] 
(EV ‘the gods ye worship’); and 2Th 24 (EV ‘that is 
worshipped,’ RVin ‘an object of worship’). Did the AV trans- 
lators understand ‘devotions’ in the sense of ‘objects of wor- 
ship,’ then? Aldis Wright (Bille Word-Book,? p, 198 f£.), after a 
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full discussion, concludes that they did not. He quotes, how- 
ever, from Sidney, Arcadia (ed. 1598, p. 282 [ed. 1622, p. 277]), 
as follows: ‘Dametas began to speake his lowd voyce, to looke 
big, to march up and downe, and in his march to lift his legges 
higher than he was wont, swearing by no meane devotions, that 
the walls should not keepe the coward from him.’ The Oz. 
Eng. Dict. gives ‘an object of religious worship’ as one of the 
meanings of ‘devotion,’ quoting the above from Sidney, Ac 17%, 
and a passage from Fletcher (1625), Double Marriage, ΤΥ. iv.: 
‘Churches and altars, priests and all devotions, Tumbled to- 
gether into one rude chaos’; but says, ‘this sense is not very 
certain, the meaning of the quotations being in every case 
doubtful.’ As Wright points out, AV took the word from Gen. 
Bible of 1560; Wyclif (1380) having ‘mawmetis’ ; Tind. ‘the maner 
how ye worship your goddes,’ so Cran., Gen. of 1557 (Whitting- 
ham), Bishops’; Cov. ‘ youre gods seruyce’ (from Zurich Bible, 
euwre Gottsdicnst); Rhem. ‘your Idols.’ But it has not been 
observed that Tomson’s NT of 1576, which from 1587 onwards 
supplanted the NT of 1560 in most copies of the Gen. Bible, has 
the marg. note: ‘Whatsoever men worship for religion’s sake, 
that we call devotion.’ That note, which removes all doubt of 
this meaning from the word, was before the translators of AV, 
and they would have no hesitation in using an abstract word in 


» 


this concrete sense: cf. Ac 1415 Gr. τὰ μάώταιω, AV ‘ vanities,’ 
RV ‘vain things.’ Coverdale has ‘devotion’ in Ja 1% for AV 


and RV ‘religion.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DEW (bv, ¢al).—i. The atmosphere is capable of 
holding in suspension a certain amount of aqueous 
vapour proportionate to its temperature under a 
given pressure. ‘The greatest amount is taken up 
during the daytime; but on the approach of 
sunset, when the temperature is lowered, part of 
the vapour is precipitated in the form of dew, till 
the dew-point 1s reached. 

This process is enhanced in Eastern countries 
like Palestine, where the surface of the ground and 
the air in contact therewith are highly heated 
during the daytime, but where at night, and par- 
ticularly under a cloudless sky, the heat of the 
eround is radiated into space and the air becomes 
rapidly cooled down. The excess of moisture in 
the air then gently ‘falls as dew on the tender 
herb,’ and sometimes so copiously as to sustain the 
life of many plants which would otherwise perish 
during the rainless season ; or even, as in the case 
of Gideon, to saturate a fleece of wool ( 6°). 
When the sky is clouded, radiation is retarded, and 
rain may fall. Thus rain and dew alternately 
benefit the vegetation; and to the latter agent 
may possibly be ascribed the presence of a 
beauteous, though dwarfed, flora amongst the 
waterless valleys of the Sinaitic Peninsula, which 
in the early morn sparkles in the sunshine, owing 
to the multitudes of dewdrops which have settled 
on the leaves and stems of the plants during the 
cool hours of the night. 

ii. Thus deprivation of dew, as well as of rain, 
becomes a terrible calamity in the East. On this 
account ‘dew and rain’ are associated in the 
imprecation called down by David on the mountains 
of Gilboa in his distress at the tidings of the death 
of Saul and Jonathan (28 1532), and in the curse 
pronounced on Ahab and his kingdom by Ehjah 
(1 K 17'); as also by the prophet Haggai on the 
Jews after the Restoration (Hag 1°) owing to their 
unwillingness to rebuild the temple. 

ili. In the Book of Job the formation of dew is 

ointed to as one of the mysteries of nature 
insoluble by man (Job 38%) ; but in Pr it is ascribed 
to the omniscience and power of the Lord (Pr 339). 

iv. Dew is a favourite emblem in Scripture ; the 
following are examples: (a) Richness and Fertility, 
‘God give thee of the dew of heaven (Gn 27%, 
Dt 33%). (0) Refreshing and Vivifying effects, 
‘My speech shall distil as the dew’ (Dt 32); 
εὶς a cloud of dew in the heat of summer’ (Is 
184). (ὁ) Stealth, ‘We will ight upon him as the 
dew falleth on the ground’ (2 Καὶ 17"). (d@) Incon- 
stancy; the goodness of Judah is ‘as the earl 
dew, it goeth away’ (Hos 64); Ephraim... . shall 
be ‘as the early dew that passeth away’ (ch. 133). 
(6) The young warriors of the Messianic king, 
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DIADEM.—This term (διάδημα) was applied by 
the Greeks to the emblem of royalty worn on the 
head by Pers. monarchs (Xen. Cyr. viii. 3. 13). It 
consisted of a silken fillet, 2 inches broad, of blue 
or purple, mixed with white, tied at the back of 
the head. Originally intended to confine the hair, 
and worn by all Persians, it became an ornamental 
head-dress, the king’s being distinguished by its 
colour, and perhaps by jewels studding it. It was 
tied round the lower part of the khshatram (Heb. 
ana, Gr. xldapis or κίταρις ; see Rawlinson, Ane. 
Mon. iii. 204 note), a tall, stiff cap, probably of 
felt, and of bright colours, which formed the tiara 
or turban of the king (Q. Curt. 111, 3. 18, 19; see 
head from Persepolis in Rawlinson, iti. 166). The 
head-dress of soldiers other than the king was soft, 
and fell back on the head (Suidas, Lexicon, τιάρα. 
See also the Pompeian mosaic of the battle of Issus, 
given in Ainé, Herculaneum and Pompei). Later, 
the fillet was enlarged by broad pendants falling 
on the shoulders. The Persian diadem was adopted 
by Alexander and his successors (1 Mac 19; 
Hea i. 3. 7). To the Greeks and Romans it 
was the distinctive badge of royalty, unhke the 
wreath, and is commonly described as white (Tac. 
Annales, vi. 37). Its presentation to Julius Cesar 
was therefore specially offensive (Cie. PAil. 11. 34; 
Sueton. Jul. 79). Pliny (N# vii. 57) attributes 
its invention to Father Liber (the supposed Latin 
Dionysus), and it was long confined in art to him ; 
but later artists placed it on the head of other 
deities. Diocletian was the first Rom. emperor 
to wear it permanently and publicly. Out of it, 
in combination with the ‘corona,’ the later royal 
crowns were developed. 

In LXX διάδημα is used loosely to translate not 
only ‘crown royal’ (m3>> 172 Est 1" 21) but 
‘pallium’ (7738 Est 8% διάδημα βύσσινον πορφυροῦν) 
and ‘tiara’ (3¥ Is 623, But not so in Job 29%, 
Is 3%; in Zec 3° Ay is tr. κίδαρις, a rendering also 
given to the high priest’s turban in Ezk 213! (6) 28%, 
Lv 164). In 1 Mac 19 1352 it describes the strictly 
royal insignia for the head adopted by the Greeks 
from the Persians (διάδημα τῆς ᾿Ασίας). In AV of OT, 
diadem is again used loosely for the high priest’s 
turban (Ezk 9125 πριν), a royal tiara (Job 29%, 
Is 623 η}) and a crown (Is 28° ayes). KV more 
properly confines diadem to the last three passages, 
using ‘mitre’ in Ezk 21°, and also ‘turban’ in the 
marg. of Job 294%. But though thus the royal 
head-dress of the kings of Israel is not described as 
a diadem, there can be but little doubt that it was 
such (see CROWN). In NT the distinction between 
crown and diadem is accurately observed in the 
Gr. and in RV, but notin AV. Diadem should be 
read in Rev 12° 13! 1912, where it symbolizes respect- 
ively the empire of ‘the dragon,’ ‘the beast,’ and 
of the royal Christ. The phrase ‘on his head 
were many diadems,’ describes Christ’s universal 
dominion (see CROWN ; also for bibliography). 

G. T. PURVES. 

DIAL (mbyn, ἀναβαθμοί, horologiwm), RVm ‘Heb. 
steps,’ 21K 20", Is 38°.—The Heb. word commonly 
denotes ‘steps’ (see Ex 2076, 1 K 10"), and isso ren- 
dered elsewhere in this narrative (2 K 20°", Is 388, 
AV degrees). The ‘steps’ referred to are doubt- 
less not simply the steps of the palace (so LXX, 
Jos. Ant. X. il. 1), but formed part of some kind 
of sun-clock (so Targ., Vulg., Jerome on Is 388, and 
most commentators). According to Herod. ii. 109, 
the Babylonians were the inventors of the πολός 
or concave dial, the γνώμων, and the division of 
the day into 12 hours. The introduction by Ahaz 
of a device for measuring the time may be re- 
garded as a result of his intercourse with the 


with flashing weapons like dewdrops, 
hast the dew of thy youth’ (Ps 1105). 
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Assyrians (2 IK 16!"), but it is uncertain what 
kind of clock is intended. Some have supposed 
that it was in the form of a dial with concentric 
circles, and a central enomon (Ges., Hitz., Keil, 
ete.); but it is doubtful whether niby» can denote 
‘degrees.’ Hence it seems simpler to think of 
actual ‘steps’ arranged round a pillar or obclisk, 
the time of day being then indicated by the posi- 
tion of the shadow on the steps. Since in 2Kk lc. 
it is regarded as possible for the shadow to go 
down or to return 10 steps, it is clear that these 
steps did not cach mark an hour of the day, but 
some smaller period of time. In biblical Heb., 
indeed, no word denoting an four is fouud; ayy 
first appears in the Aram. of Dn 4:6 (Eng. 13) 5°, 
Our ignorance of the real form of the ‘dial’ of Ahaz 
renders precarious all attempts at explaining the 
phenomenon of the recession of the sun’s shadow. 
Moreover, a discussion of the problem requires a 
critical comparison of the parallel accounts in Is 
and 2K; and it must be recognized as probable on 
independent grounds, that our narrative is con- 
siderably later than the time of Hezekiah. Cf. esp. 
Dillmann and Cheyne on Is 38?°8, 
H. A. WHITE. 
DIAMOND.—See STONES (PRECIOUS). 


DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS is the Latinized 
rendering of the name Artemis (“Apreuis τῶν 
᾿Εφεσίων), by which the Greeks designated a 
goddess whose sanctuary was situated close to 
Ephesus. The situation and splendour of the 
temple, and the part that the sanctuary and 
its priests played in the history of the city, through 
the influence of the conservative anti-Greek party, 
which favoured the interests of the temple and 
the power of the goddess, are described under 
EPHESUS. The goddess, who had her seat in the 
rich valley near the mouth of the Cayster long 
before Gr. colonists had set foot on the Asian 
coast, had httle in common with the chaste virgin 
goddess Artemis of Greek poctry and mythology. 
She was the impersonation of the vitality and 
1: of nature, of the reproductive power which 

eeps up the race of man and animals in an un- 
broken series of offspring, and of the nourishing 
power by which the earth tenders to the use of 
inan and aninals all that they require to keep 
them in hfe. She was worshipped, with almost 
complete identity of character and image, over 
the whole of Lydia; and the Lydian Artemis 
presents such close analogies with the Phrygian 
Cybele, and with other feminine envisagements of 
the divine power in Asiatic countries, hke the 
Cappadocian Ma, the Phcenician Astarte or Ash- 
taroth, the Synan Atargatis and Mylitta, as to 
suggest that these are all mere varicties of one 
ultimate religious conception, presenting in different 
countries certain differences, due to varying develop- 
ment according to local circumstances and national 
character. ‘The old hypothesis that this wide- 
spread similarity was due to Pheen. colonists, who 
carried their own goddess with them to new lands, 
is now discredited: there is no evidence that 
Pheenicians ever settled in the Cayster Valley, still 
less in other parts of Lydia. 

The Ephesian goddess was represented by a rude 
idol, which was said to have fallen from heaven 
(Ac 19*%*)—a tradition which attached to many 
sacred and rude old statues, such as that of 
Cybele at Pessinus (said to be merely a shapeless 
stone), Athena Polias on the Athenian Acropolis, 
etc. In the representation which is familiar to 


* In this place the rendering ‘which fell down from Jupiter’ 
(AV and RV) gives a wrong impression : the word διστετοῦς merely 
indicates that the image was believed to have fallen from the 
clear sky. In Eurip. [ph. 7. 977, 1384, οὐρανοῦ πέσημα is given 
as the equivalent and explanation of diorstis ἄγαλμα. 
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us from coins, statues, and statuettes, the goddess 
appears as a standing idol, in shape partly 
human ; the upper part of the body in front is 
covered with rows of breasts (symbolizing her 
function as the nourishing mother of all life); the 
lower part is merely an upright block, without 
distinction of legs or feet, covered with symbols 
and figures of animals; the arms from below the 
elbows are extended on each side, and the hands 
are supported by props; the head is surmounted 
either by a lofty ornament, polos, or by a mural 
crown, and something like a heavy veil hangs on 
each side of the face down to the shoulders; the 
figure stands on a peculiarly shaped pedestal, gener- 
ally low on coins, but sometimes high ; frequently 
stags accompany the goddess, one on each side. 
A similar representation of the native goddess is 
found very widely both in Lydia and in Phrygia. 
The Gr. colonists in Ephesus identified this Oriental 
deity with their own Artemis, on account of 
certain analogies between them; they represented 
her on their coins in the Gr, character, and intro- 
duced some of the Gr. mythology of the twins 
Artemis and Apollo; but they never succeeded in 
really affecting the cultus, which remained always 
purely Asian and non-Greek. The chief priest bore 
the Persian title Megabyzos, and in earlier time he 
had to bea eunuch; but Strabo seems perhaps to 
imply that this condition was no longer required, 
when he was writing (about A.D. 19). Some 
authorities think that there was a body of Mega- 
byzoi in the ritual; but Canon Hicks scems rightly 
to argue that the title was appropriated to the 
single chief pricst, who represented the divine 
associate of the goddess, Attis or Atys, whom she 
herself mutilated. A large body of priestesses 
were under his authority, divided into three 
classes (Plutarch, An seni sit per. resp. p. 795, § 24), 
ealled Mellierai, Hierai, and Parierai; and accord- 
ing to Strabo they “ἢ ΠΕ Υ had to be virgins. 
Soine authorities seem to apply the name Melissai, 
‘ Bees,’ to them ; and the bee is the most charac- 
teristic type on earlier Gr. coins of Ephesus. A 
single priestess (ἱέρεια) is mentioned in inscriptions, 
who was probably the head of the cultus and 
representative of the goddess. 

There was also a body of priests (some wrongly 
say a single high priest), to whom was given the 
title Hssenes. The Kssenes were appointed for a 
peas only (Paus. viii. 13. 1); and they seem to have 
een Officials at once of the city and of the sanctu- 


ary, for they allotted new citizens to their proper 
tribe and division, sacrificed to the goddess on 


behalf of the city, and seem in general to have 
guarded the relations betwcen the State and the 
goddess. Various other bodies of ministers at- 
tended the sanctuary, such as the Kourctes, the 
Akrobatai, the Hieroi, whose nature and duties 
are obscure (the first two, perhaps, colleges similar 
to the modern dervishes, the last a Greek forin of 
hierodoulor). There ean be no doubt that the ritual 
was of an orgiastic type, and accompanied with 
ceremonial prostitution and other abominations: 
traces of the ritual and its accompaniments are 
collected in the works on Ephesus (which 566) ; the 
Lydian ritual of the Mysteries, whicl are mentioned 
at Ephesus in inscriptions (Hicks, p. 147, CZG 3002; 
Strabo, p. 640), as well as in many other cities, 
is Reed in Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia 
(Ramsay), i. p. 91 ff, and the general character of 
the religion in Lyd. et le Monde Grec. (Radet), p. 
261 ff, 

The epithets ‘Queen of Ephesus’ and ‘great’ or ‘ greatest’ 
seem to have been specially appropriated to Artemis in Asia: 
so CLG 2963 c. τῆς μεγάλης θεῶς "A., 0707, ᾿Εφέσου ἄνασσα; 
Xen. Eph. i. 11. p. 15, τὴν μεγάλην ᾿Εφεσίων "A.; Achilles, 
Tat, viii, 9. p. 601, 4 "A. ἡ μιγάλη θεος ; Hicks, No. 481, 1. 278, 
τῆς μεγίστης θεῶς "A. Further, the expression μεγάλη ” Apremis 
geems to have been a formula of an invocatory character: see 
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the inscriptions given in Bulletin de Corresp. Heilénique, 1880, 
iy 430, from Lesbos; and in Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of As. 
fin. Ὁ. 410, from Pisidia (cf. μέγας ᾿Απόλλων, id. Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, p. 151, No. 49, μεγάλη "Avesris ; Bows. 
et Bibliotheca Smyrn, No. vat’). It is therefore probable 
that the shouts of the excited crowd in the Ephesian theatre 
(Ac 1934) were really invocations to the goddess, as her wor: 
shippers repeated a formula familiar in her ritual (see Ramsay, 
Church in Rom. Emp. p. 138 f.). 

The Naoi or Shrines of Artemis, which were made in silver 
by artisans such as Demetrius, and in other less expensive 
materials (esp. marble and terra-cotta) by ‘the workinen of 
like occupation’ (τοὺς περὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα ἐργάτας, Ac 192), were first 
correctly explained by Prof. E. Curtius (Athen. Mittheii. d. 
Instituts, ii. Ὁ. 49f.). They were not mere statuettes of the 
Ephesian Diana,* for such could not be called ‘shrines.’ The 
worshippers of the goddess dedicated to her representations of 
herself in her shrine: ‘a great city erected a great temple with 
a colossal] statue of the goddess ; private individuals propitiated 
her with miniature shrines containing embodiments of her 
living presence. The vast temple and the tiny terra-cotta shrine 
were equally acceptable to Artemis; she accepted from her 
votaries offerings according to their means; she dwelt neither 
in the temple nor in the terra-cotta shrine; she lived in the 
life of nature ; mother of all, and nurse of all, she was most 
really present wherever the unrestrained life of nature was most 
freely manifested : in the woods, on the mountains, among the 
wild beasts. Her worshippers expressed their devotion, and 
their belief in her omnipresence, by offering shrines to her, 
and doubtless by keeping shrines of the same kind in their own 
homes, certainly also by placing such shrines in graves beside the 
corpse, 88 a sign that the dead had gone back to the mother 
who bore them’ (Church in Rom. Emp. Ὁ. 125f.). These 
small dedicatory shrines were not modelled after the splendid 
Gr. temple of Artemis ; for the creations of Gr. art in sculpture 
and architecture, beautiful as they were, were never so holy in 
the estimation of devotees as the simple and rude types of 
primitive art and religion. The type most familiar to us from 
extant remains shows the goddess seated in a niche or naiskos, 
sometimes alone, sometimes accompanied by one or two figures 
(among them her favourite Atys). In the ruder examples, she sits 
in stiff fashion, holding in one hand the tambourine {τύμσπανον), 
in the other a cup (φιάλη). Beside her are one or two lions. In 
some more artistic examples, she has laid aside the stiff symbols, 
and sometimes caresses with one hand the lion which climbs to 
her knee or lies in her lap. Sometimes the lion serves her as a 
footstool ; in other cases two sit in stiff symmetry, one on each 
side of herthrone. Worksof thisclass are found very widely both 
at Ephesus and elsewhere, in marble and in terra-cotta; the 
examples in marble are usually marked by inscriptions as dedi- 
catory ; no examples in silver have been preserved, but naturally 
their intrinsic value led to their being melted down. The pre- 
cise relation between this type and the Lydian type already 
described (commonly designated, wherever found, as the Eph. 
Artemis) has not yet been determined. It is highly probable 
that the whole class of sacred dedicatory objects fabricated by 
the artisans for use in the cultus of Artemis were designated 
by the generic term ἡ αοὶ, taken from the most common and 
characteristic type. 


LITERATURE.—See under ErnHersus. 


W. M. RAmsay. 
DIBLAH (0522), Ezk 64.—Four MSS read Riblah 
(which is accepted by Cheyne, Davidson, Hitzig, 
Smend, Cornill, Siegfried-Stade, and Ozf. Hed. 
Lex.). It was near a wilderness, and this would 
suit for Riblah. It has also been supposed to 
be Beth-Diblathaim. There is a village in 
Upper Galilee called Dibl. See SWP vol. i. sh. 11]. 
C. R. CONDER. 
DIBLAIM (o:523, Διβηλαίμ), the father of Gomer, 
Hosea’s wife. See GOMER, HOSEA. 


DIBON.—41. (jin in MT, but the spelling j2°5 of 
the Moabite Stone and Δαιβών of LXX indicate 
that the " had a consonantal value; see Driver, 
Notes on Heb. Text of Samuel, Ixxxix.). A city east 
of the Dead Sea and north of the Arnon in the land 
which, before the coming of the Israelites, Silion, 
king of the Amorites, had taken from a former 
king of Moab (Nu 21” 8), The Israelites dispos- 
sessed Sihon, and the territory was assigned to 
Reuben (Jos 139-17, but the city Dibon is men- 
tioned among those built (or rebuilt) by Gad (Nu 
323 34), hence the name Dibon-gad by which it is 
once called (Nu 33%). The children of Israel were 
not able to retain possession of the land, and in 
the time of Isaiah Dibon is reckoned among the 
cities of Moab (Is 15). In Is 15° Dimon is supposed 
to be a modified form of Dibon, adopted in order 


*Canon Hicks, Expositor, June 1890, p. 403 ff., takes a 
different view. 


to resemble more closely the Hebrew word for 
blood (Dam), and support the play on words in 
that verse. 

The modern name of the town is Dhibau, about 
half an hour N. of “Ara‘ir, which is on the edge of 
the Arnon Valley. It is a dreary and featureless 
ruin on two adjacent knolls, but has acquired 
notoriety in consequence of the discovery there of 
the Moabite Stone. See Tristram, Land of Moab,. 
p. 182 f., Seetzen, Jtvezsen, 1. 400, and cf. MOAB. 

2, A town in Judah inhabited in Nehemiah’s 
time by some of the children of Judah (Neh 11”). 
Perhaps it is the same as Dimonah (Jos 15”) among 
the southernmost cities of Judah. If this identi- 
fication be correct, it illustrates the passage Is 15? 
referred to in (1). 

Dibon-gad (Nu 33* only); see above. 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

DIBRI (7121).—-A Danite, grandfather of the 
blasphemer who was stoned to death, Lv 244, 


DIDRACHMA.—See Money. 
DIDYMUS.—See THOMAS. 


DIE.—To die by a specified form of death is a 
common expression ; as Caxton (1477), Jason, 42: 
‘If I dye not of bodily deth I shal dye of spirituel 
deth’ ; and so Caxton, G. de la Tour, Gv v.: ‘ Your 
sone dcyd this nyght of a good dethe.’ Similar is 
the phrase Nu 1059 ‘If these men die the conimon 
death of all men’; and 9910 ‘Let me die the death 
of the righteous,’ and other examples in which the 
prep. is omitted. But the expression ‘die the 
death’ is un-English, and is prob. everywhere due 
to a literal rendering of the Heb. idiom. It occurs 
Sir 14” ‘the covenant from the beginning is, Thou 
shalt die the death’ (Gr. θανάτῳ ἀποθανῇ, from 
Gn 9217 ‘thou shalt surely die,’ Heb. moa nin, lit. 
‘dying thou shalt die,’ Lxx θανάτῳ ἀποθανεῖσθε) ; 
and Mt 154 ‘He that curseth father or mother, let 
him die the death’ (Gr. θανάτῳ τελευτάτω, lit. “ let 
him end by death,’ Vulg. morte moriatur, Cov. 
‘shal dye the death,’ after whom Cran., Gen., 
Bish., AV, RV; but Rhem. ‘dying let him dye’). 
The phrase ‘die the death’ is not uncommon in 
Shaks., and is generally interpreted as meaning 
‘die the death appointed for the particular offence’ ; 
but it is probably a reminiscence of tle phrase in 
Mt,* ἘΠῚ means ‘let him assuredly die.” Thus 
Mids. Night’s Dream, τ. 1. 65— 

‘Either to die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the society of men.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

DIET (fr. Gr. δίαιτα, mode of life, through late 
Lat. diefa) is used in AV in the obsol. sense of ‘ an 
allowance of food,’ Jer 52°4 ‘And for his [Jehoia- 
chin’s] diet, there was a continual diet given him’ 
(Ten NOW ingW, RV ‘allowance,’ as AV in par. 
passage 2 K 903, In Pr 15!" the same Heb. is tr. 
‘dinner,’ with ‘portion’ in RVm; in Jer 40° 
‘victuals,’ RVm ‘an allowance’). The Eng. word 
is rare in this sense, and is not used in any previous 
version here. In the more usual sense it occurs Sir 
30% ‘A cheerful and good heart will have a care of 
his meat and diet’; οἵ, Chaucer (Prol. 435)— 

‘ Of his diet measurable was he, 
For it was of no superfluitee, 
But of greet norissing and digestible.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

DIKLAH (abpa, AexAd).—The name of a son of 
Joktan (Gn 10”, 1 Ch 1521), probably representing 
a nation or community. The Aramaic name for 
the river Tigris (Diklath) is practically identical 
with this form, and hence the conjecture of 
Michaelis, that Diklah signified the dwellers on 


* Cf. Macbeth, 1. iii. 111; ‘Died every day she lived,’ a recol- 
lection, no doubt, of 1Co 1631 ‘TI die daily.’ 
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that river, is not wholly improbable; we know, 
however, of no community so called, and the home 
of such of the Joktanide as ean be identified with 
certainty is in Arabia. The word dakal (in Syr. 
dekla, ‘palm’) is well known in Arabic, and 
signifies dry dates of bad quality ; as they possess 
no cohesive power, to ‘seatter like dakal’ is a 
proverbial phrase. The geographer Yakit knows 
of a place in Yemamah called Dakalah, ‘where 
there were palm trees,’ of too little importance to 
be connected with the son of Joktan; moreover, 
the corresponding form in Hebrew should be 
Dékalah rather than Diklah. The names imme- 
diately preceding and following Diklah give no 
clue to its identification. 1), S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


DILAN (1x53), Jos 15°.—A town of Judah in 
the same group with Laehish and Eglon. The 
site is unknown. C. R. CONDER. 


DILIGENCE. —‘ Derived from diligo, to love, 
‘‘diligenee ” reminds us that the secret of true in- 
dustry in our work is love of that work’ (Trench, 
Study of Words, p. 314). But as diligence has 
eradually forgotten the rock whence it was hewn, 
it has also lost some of its proper meaning. It is 
a synonym now for ‘industry’; but formerly it 
was also a syn. for ‘carefulness,’ since our love of 
a work may express itself as readily in eare or 
caution as in perseverance. Hence Wyclif’s tr. of 
1 Ti 3 “Τῇ ony man kan not gouerne his hous, how 
schal he haue diligence of the chirche of God’ ; and 
Coverdale’s tr. of Pr 453 ‘ Kepe thine hert with all 
diligence,’ which is retained in AV and RV. Cf. 
Knox, Historie, 15: ‘He declared what diligence 
the ancients took to try true miracles from false.’ 
Diligent and diligently had the same range of 
meaning. Thus Job 42° Cov. ‘I have geuen dili- 
gent eare unto the’ (Gen., AV ‘I have heard of 
thee by the hearing of the ear,’ RV “1 had heard,’ 
ete.—thus reversing Coverdale’s meaning); AV 
1611 Title, ‘with the former Translations dili- 
gently compared and revised’; Shaks. Tempest, 
HI. 1. 42— 

‘The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

DILL.—See ANISE. 


DIMINISH.—To diminish is to make less, and 
that primary meaning is alone in use now. We 
do not even use the word figuratively, ‘to lessen 
the influence of,’ ‘belittle,’ as Ezk 51! ‘ therefore will 
J 4150 ἃ. thee’; 29% ‘IT will ἃ. them, that they shall 
no more rule over the nations’; Is 2117‘ the mighty 
men... shall be diminished’ (RV ‘shall be few’) ; 
Ro 1112 ‘if... the diminishing of them [be] the 
riches of the Gentiles’ (τὸ ἥττημα αὐτῶν, RV “ their 
loss,’ Sanday-Headlam ‘their defeat’). Cf. Argu- 
ment of Ep. to Heb. in Gen. NT: ‘For seing the 
Spirit of God is the autor thereof, it diminisheth 
nothing the autoritie, althogh we knowe not with 
what penne he wrote it.’ Still less can we speak of 
diminishing one thing from another, 1.6. withdraw- 
ing or withholding, so as to cause diminution, as 
Dt 4? ‘Ye shall not add unto the word which I 
command you, neither shall ye ἃ. ought from it’; 
Jer 262 “ἃ. not a word’ (RV ‘keep not back’). So 
in Atkinson’s tr. (1504) of De Imitatione, Iv. ix.: 
‘Take from our hertis ... all that may... 
dimynyshe vs from thy eternall loue.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

DIMNAH (7393).—A Levitical city in Zebulun, 
Jos 21%, Dillmann, followed by Bennett in 
Haupt’s O7, emends to 7352, Rimmon (cf. 1 Ch 6”, 
Jos 19:8), J. A. SELBIE. 


DIMON, DIMONAH.—See DIBON. 
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DINAH (a33).—The danghter of Jacob by Leah 
(Gn 30%). The composite and very obscure narra- 
tive of Gn 34 relates how, when Jacob was en- 
camped at Shechem, after his return from Meso- 
potamia, she was seduced by Shechem the son of 
Hamor, a Hivite prince. This outrage was bitterly 
resented by her full brothers, Simeon and Levi. 
Shechem was ready to prove his attachment by 
marrying the maiden, and offered to pay any 
marriage price or dowry that might be fixed by her 
family. ‘To this her brothers consented, but only 
on condition that all the men of Shechem should 
be eireumcised. This being eonceded, her brothers 
made it the means of inflicting a barbarous revenge 
for their sister’s dishonour, by killing all the men 
of the place on the third day, when the effeets of 
the eircumeision made them ineapable of self- 
defence. Both at the time and on his death-bed, 
their father Jacob (according to J) spoke of this 
act with indignation and abhorrence (Gn 3439 495-7), 
It was, however, approved by later Jewish fanatics 
(Jth 95. (For the tribal significance of Dinah and 
the historical incidents which may underlie the 
above narrative, see SIMEON). R. M. Boyp. 


DINAITES (x33, LXX Δειναῖοι, Ezr 4°), a 
people settled in Samaria by Osnappar (i.e. prob- 
ably Assurbanipal). They joined with the 
other Samaritans in denouncing the Jews to 
Artaxerxes. The Dinaites have been variously 
identified with the Da-ja-éni, a tribe of western 
Armenia, mentioned in inscriptions of Tiglath- 

ileser I. (Schrader); and with the inhabitants of 

einaver, a Median city (Ewald), or of Din-Sharru 
near Susa (Fried. Delitzsch). On account of the 
other peoples named in the same verse, the last 
view seems the most probable. See further Meyer, 
Judenthum, 39 f. H. A. WHITE. 


DINHABAH (a3935).—The capital eity of king Bela 
in Edom (Gn 36°2=1 Ch 133). There is some doubt 
as toitsidentification. The name, whichis accented 
so as to mean ‘Give judgment’ (Ball, Genesis, ad 
loc.), occurs in Palmyrene as Danaba or Dahbdna 
(x3379); cf. AavéBy in Babylonia, and see Dillm. 
and Del. on Gn 36°. It has been proposed by 
Neubauer (Academy, 1891, p. 260) to identify 
Dinhabah with Yennib. This is accepted by 
Tomkins (ἐδ. p. 284), who further identifies Tennib 
with Thenib, E.N.E. from Heshbon, described in 
Tristrain’s Moab, p. 222. See further Hommel, 
Anc. Heb. Tradition, 223 n. J. A. SELBIE. 


DINNER.—See Foon. 


DIONYSIA (Διονύσια, Bacchanalia, EV ‘ Feast of 
Bacchus’), 2 Mac 6’7.—A festival in honour of 
Dionysus. Dionysus is usually regarded as the god 
of the vine, but, as Frazer shows in the Golden 
Bough, hewas a god of treesin general. Ashe comes 
before us in Greek worship, he is quite clearly a 
vegetation deity ; but Jevons may be right in think- 
ing that two cults have been eombined,—that of 
the vegetation spirit and that of the wine-god 
Dionysus, the latter lending its name to the former, 
which at first was naturally nameless. The char- 
acter of the god is to be determined, not from the 
myths told about him, which are tales invented 
to explain the ritual, but from the ritual itself, 
interpreted through comparison with parallel rites 
among other peoples. The festival was intended 
to celebrate the revival of vegetation in spring 
after the long sleep of winter. Not only to cele- 
brate it, however, but by sympathetic magie to 
secure the fertility of the fields. This imitation 
of the processes of nature was associated with the 
wildest orgies and excesses, stimulated no doubt, 
in this instance, by the connexion of Dionysus 
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with the vine. Jevons gives a reconstruction 


DIOSCURI 


as well as the old, who possess any cultivated 


of the festival as it was held at Thebes and other 
places. <A branch, or something else representing 
the vegctation spirit, was carried round the cul- 
tivated fields, to secure his blessing on the crops. 
A human figure, also representing this spirit, was 
fastened to the top of a tree trunk, which had 
been felled and prepared for the purpose. This 
was hoisted up and then pelted till it fell. The 
women then tore it in pieces, and the woman who 
got the head raced witli it to the temple or chief 
house and nailed it to the door. But in many 
cases the rites were much more savage, and bulls 
or goats, which represented the god himself, were 
torn to pieces by the worshippers in a mad scram- 
ble to possess themselves of portions of the flesh, 
and even human beings suffered at times in this 
way. The flesh was taken home and some of it 
buried in the fields. (For parallels to this custom 
of killing the god the Golden Bough should be 
consulted. It secured a certain communion with 
the deity, the preservation of his vigour through 
the death of his temporary representative and his 
re-incarnation in a fresh life, and the fertility of 
the land in which the flesh was buried). The most 
famous festivals of Dionysus were held in Attica. 
Besides the Anthesteria and Lenea there were 
two, known as the Lesser and the Greater Dion- 
ysia. The former was held in country districts in 
December, and was a vintage festival, accompanied 
by dancing, songs, improvised dramatic perform- 
ances, and a procession, in which the phallus was 
borne. The utmost licence of speech and conduct 
characterized it. The Greater Dionysia were held 
in the city, and were chiefly important from the 
fact that at them the great dramas of the tragic 
and comic poets were produced. Before the dra- 
matic performances there was a great public pro- 
cession of worshippers, wearing masks and singing 
the dithyramb, in which an image of Dionysus 
was carried from one temple to another. This 
was followed by a chorus of boys. According to 
2 Mac 67 Antiochus compelled the Jews, when the 
feast of Dionysia (RVm) came, to go in procession 
in honour of Dionysus, wearing wreaths of ivy. 
The ivy was specially sacred to the god. See 
further under DIONYSUS. A. 5. PEAKE. 


DIONYSIUS.—Dionysius, designated the Arco- 
pagite (ὁ Apecoraylrns), is mentioned as one of the 
few converts made by St. Paul at Athens (Ac 1753. 
He is probably thus specially named as having been 
a member of the Council of Areopagus (see AREO- 
pAGus). Nothing further is known of him. It 
has been suggested that St. Luke, who apparently 
was not at Athens, may have owed to Dionysius 
his report of the speech on Mars’ hill. According 
to Dionysius of Corinth (in Euseb. ΠΗ iii. 4) 
he became the first bishop of the church at 
Athens; according to one account (Niceph. HH 
iii. 11) he suffered martyrdom at Athens under 
Domitian ; according to another (Martyr. Rom.), 
having come to Rome, he was sent by Clemens I. 
(about 95) to Paris, and there beheaded on the 
Martyrs’ Mount (Montmartre); and no small con- 
troversy has arisen in France over his title to be 
regarded as St. Denys, the patron saint of France. 
Various mystical writings, circulated in the Middle 
Ages under his name, are still extant; but they have 
long been regarded as non-genuine, and are now 
generally supposed to have been put into circulation 
about the 5th century. WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 


DIONYSUS (Bacchus).—A Greek god, in whose 
worship there are three distinct strata. The first 
consists of those rites with which spirits of vegeta- 
tion (originally probably plant-totems) are wor- 
shipped by all primitive peoples, in the new world 


plants. This stratum is probably not older than 
the separation of the European from the other mem- 
bers of the Aryan family, for it was only after 
that separation that the Aryans began to domesti- 
cate plants. The next consists in the worship 
associated with the cultivation of the vine: this 
originated where, according to the most recent 
researches, the vine was first cultivated by the 
European branch of the Aryans, viz. in Thrace. 
The process of syncretism by which these rites 
were amalgamated with those of the vegetation- 
spirit was not completed, if indeed it had begun, 
in the time of Homer; for in the Homeric poems 
D. occurs as a god, but is not associated with the 
vine, except in passages generally admitted to 
be comparatively late interpolations, The third 
stratum belongs to the 7th cent. B.c., the period 
in which, among the E. nations conquered by the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, national calamity led 
men to look for assistance to a ritual more potent 
than that in daily use. This more potent ritual 
was found in the older and more awful forms of 
sacrifice which lingered on in connexion with out- 
of-the-way altars. To the forin of worship thus 
revived, only those were admitted who were 
formally initiated into these ‘mysteries.’ From 
the East the institution of ‘mysteries’ spread to 
Greece; and the reason why it attached itself 
edeweys to the worship of such deities as 
emeter and Dionysus was that that worship was 
an evolved form of the rites (common to many 
Aryan and Semitic and other peoples) with which 
vegetation-spirits were ἜΡΈ ΤΙ; worshipped. The 
resemblances which thus made possible the spread 
of ‘mysteries’ from the East to the West also 
facilitated that dissemination of the worship of 
Dionysus over the E., for which mythologists 
(e.g. Nonnus) accounted by the hypothesis of an E. 
campaign on the part of the god. It is in the 
readiness with which the worship of D. was re- 
ceived in many parts of Syria and Pal. that we 
find the explanation of the attempts or threats to 
establish the worship of D. amongst the Jews: 
it was presumed, 6.9. by Nicanor (2 Mac 14%) and 
Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Mac 67), that it would be 
acceptable to them as to other peoples, while 
Ptolemy Philopator, who branded the Jews with 
the ivy-leaf of Dionysus (8 Mac 2%), had an 
additional motive, in the fact that D. was the 
family God of the Ptolemies, for forcing his worship 
on them by a means analogous to that which many 
Hindoo sects adopt to symbolize their devotion to 
their particular god, and which has a further 
ἐπ Ἢ in the common barbaric custom of tattoo- 
ing the worshipper’s body with the symbol of the 
god under whose protection and power heis. See 
further under DIONYSIA. F. B, JEVONS. 


DIOSCORINTHIUS (Διὸς Κορινθίου [τετράδι καὶ 
εἰκάδι], Dioscorus, 2 Mac 113), See TIME. 


DIOSCURI (Διόσκουροι, RVm at Ac 28"; text, The 
Twin Brothers; AV, Castor and Pollux) are men- 
tioned as giving their name to the ship in which 
St. Paul sailed from Melita to Puteoli, on his way 
to Rome. The D. in mythology were the sons of 
Zeus and Leda, and brothers of Helen. Castor was 
the horse-tamer, and Pollux the prince of boxers. 
For their brotherly affection they were placed in 
the sky as the constellation of the Twins (Gemini). 
They were worshipped from early times in Greece, 
(‘Grecia Castoris memor’ Hor. Od. iv. 5. 35), in 
Cyrene in Africa (Pind. Pyth. v.), not far from 
Alexandria, in Southern Italy, and enjoyed especial 
honour at Rome on account of their supernatural 
appearance at the battle of Lake Regillus. Their 
image was printed on the reverse of the earliest 
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silver coins of the Romans (denariz) as that of two 


ouths on horseback. They were, however, best 
oun as the tutelary gods of sailors, who identi- 
fied their presence with the pale blue flame or 
light seen in thundery weather at the mast-head. 
They are thus mentioned Hor. Od. 1. 3. 2: ‘Sie 
fratres Helens lucida sidera’; also Od. 111. 29. 64: 
‘tutum feret geminus Pollux’; also Catull. iv. 27 
and Ixvili. 65; and Eunip. Helen. 1663-65. It was 
a common practice to put, as a παράσημον (Ac 281!) 
or insigne, some device for a figure-head to a ship, 
in imitation of the person or object (not always 
complimentary, Virg. din. x. 188) after which the 
vessel was named. See Virg. <n. v. 116, ‘ Mnes- 
theus agit Pristin’; dn. x. 166, 195, 209, ‘ Hune 
vehit immanis Triton,’ etc. Tis figure-head was 
to be distinguished from the tutela (Ov. Trist, i. 
10. 1), ‘tutcla Minerve,’ or image of the protecting 
genius, under which the ship sailed, placed gener- 
ally in the stern of the vessel. In later times the 
distinction appears to have been effaced, and, in 
the vessel which carried St. Paul, the Dioscuri 
were probably intended for the ‘tutela’ as well as 
the ‘insigne,’ and their heads were probably 
fastened, one on each side, in front. 

LITERATURE.—Seyfiart, Dict. of Class. Antiq. by Nettleship 
and Sandys; Ricb, Dict. of Antig.; Page, Acts of the Apostles, 
tm Loe. C. H. PRICHARD. 


DIOTREPHES (Διοτρεφής, WH-édys).—A person, 
otherwise unknown, who is introduced in 3 John 
(vv. 2°) as ambitious, resisting the writer’s author- 
ity, and standing in the way of the hospitable recep- 
tion of brethren who visited the Church—probably 
travelling evangelists, such as are mentioned in 
the Didaché. It has becn inferred by some that he 
was a presbyter or a deacon in the Church. It 
has also been supposed that he was in conflict with 
the Jewish-Chnistian party ; or, on the other hand, 
that he was a teacher of false doctrine, Judaistic 
or Gnostic. But all is matter of conjecture. 
Others think that his action indicates an illegitim- 
ate assumption of authority over the Church, con- 
nected with the tendency to the establishment of a 
monarchical episcopate, which may have begun 
during the lifetime of St. John. 

S. D. F. SALMOND. 

DIPHATH (n5°3) occurs in RV and AVm of 1 Ch 
18, but it is practically certain that AV Riphath is 
the correct reading. By an easily explicable scribal 
error ΠΡ has arisen from ΠΡ, the reading of MT in 
the parallel passage Gn 10%, See RIPHATH. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

DISALLOW. — ‘Allow’ is in AV either to 
‘approve’ or ‘accept’ (see ALLOW); ‘disallow’ is 
always distinctly to ‘reject.’ So Nu 305% 8 1 
(#39 refuse, reject ; see Ps 1415 RV); and 1 P 247 
(ἀποδοκιμάξζω, KV ‘reject’). So Latimer (Serm. 
and Rem., 11), ‘I must not sniffer the devil to have 
the victory over me. I must disallow his in- 
structions and suggestions.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DISANNUL, which scarcely differs in meaning 
from ‘annul,’ the prefix being only intensive, is 
now going out of use. RV removes it only from 
Gal 3, giving ‘make void’ instead (Gr. ἀθετέω, of 
which the subst. ἀθέτησις is tr? ‘disannulling’ 
He 78 and retained by RV). Amer. RV prefers 
‘annul’ in Job 408, Is 1477 28, The use of the 
word in biblical English may be illustrated by 
Coverdale’s tr® of Is 1457 ‘For yf the LorRbE of 
hoostes detcrme a thing, who ΨΥ] dysanulle it?’ ; 
and Tindale’s tr? of 116 8% ‘In that he sayth a 
hew testament he hath abrogat ({(πεπαλαίωκεν) the 
olde. Now that which is disanulled (παλαιούμενον) 
and wexed olde, is redy to vannysche awaye.’ 

J. TLASTINGS. 

DISAPPOINT has a stronger meaning in AV 

VOL. I.—39 


than in mod. English, Job 5! ‘He disappointeth 
the devices of the crafty’ (152, RV ‘ frustrateth,’ 
as Is 44% AV, RV; so Pr 15%); Ps 17% ‘ Arise, Ὁ 
Lord, ἃ. him’ (35 περ, RV ‘confront him,’ RVm 
‘forestall him,’ Cheyne ‘intercept him’); Jth 16° 
‘the Almighty Lord hath disappointed them by 
the hand of a woman ’ (ἠθέτησεν αὐτούς, RV ‘ brought 
them to nought’: see under DISANNUL). Cf. Hall, 
Hard Texts (1633), 311: ‘All those curions and 
wealthy Trades... shall be utterly undone and 
disappointed.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DISCERN.—To discern (Lat. dis apart, cernere 
separate) is to separate things so as to distinguish 
them, as Coverdale, Hrasm. Par. 1 Jn, p. 48: ‘It is 
not the sacramentes that discerne the children of 
God from the children of the devyll; but the 
puritie of lyfe and charitie.’ So Ezr 3} ‘the people 
could not discern the noise of the shout of joy from 
the noise of the weeping.’ 


To discern a person or thing is tberefore, in biblical lang., to 
separate out from others, so as to recognize, as Gn 27°53 ‘he dis- 
cerned bim not, because his bands were hairy, as his brother 
Esau’s hands’; He 412 ‘the word of God... is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of tbe heart’ (τριτικὸς, RV ‘quick to 
discern’); 1 Co 1129 ‘not discerning the Lord’s body’ (μὴ δια- 
κρίνων τὸ σῶμα τοῦ Kupiov; Vulg. non dijudicans corpus Domini ; 
Calvin, non discernens ; Wyc. ‘not wiseli demynye’; Luther, 
dass er nicht unterscheidet ; Tind. ‘ because he maketh no differ- 
ence of’; so Cov., Cran., Gen. 1557; but Gen. 1560, ‘ because he 
discerneth not,’ with marg. note, ‘But as thogb these holie 
mysteries of tbe Lordes bodie and blood were commune meats, 
so wWitbout reverence he commeth unto them’; so Tomson ; 
Bisb. ‘making no difference of’; Rhem. ‘not discerning the 
body of our Lord’; whence AV; but RV ‘if he discern not the 
body ’—omitting τοῦ Kupiov with edd. J. HASTINGS. 


DISCIPLE.—This word—in Greek μαθητής ; fem. 
μαθήτρια (occurring only Ac 9%); verb, μαθητεύω 
(occurring four times)—is in sacred literature con- 
fined to the Gospels and the Acts, though it often 
appears in Attic Greek (esp. Plato) as denoting the 
pup of a philosopher or rhetorician, in contra- 
distinction to the master, διδάσκαλος (just asin NT, 
Mt 10%), or to the discoverer, ciperjs. We havea 
similar contrast in OT, 6.0. 1 Ch 25° τελείων καὶ 
μανθανόντων, the perfect and the learning (AV and 
RV, the teacher and the scholar), yeferring to the 
senior and junior members of David’s trained 
musical guilds. Likewise, in the case of the 
prophetic guilds supcrintended by Samuel and more 
fully organized by Elijah and Elisha, in order that 
by spiritual force they might cherish the theocratic 
spirit among the people, and check the tendency 
to apostasy, the general ‘company’ is contrasted 
with him who ‘stood as head over them’ (18 1959), 
and the sons, 216 Ὁ. 1), δ. pupils; ci. Pr4* "2 and 
passim) with him ‘ before’ whom they ‘sat,’ 2 K 488, 
their master (κύριος), 2 KK 05, [Teacher, διδάσκαλος, 
however, occurs in LXX only in connexion with 
heathen monarchs, and then but twice: Est 6! (the 
teacher of Ahasuerus) and 2 Mac 1” (the teacher of 
Ptolemy) ; and the phrase ‘ schools of the prophets’ 
(however truly it may represent facts) is ‘a pure 
invention of the commentators’ (Smith, Prophets of 
Israel, 85).) In Talmudic literature talmidé hakha- 
mim, pupils of the learned (i.e. the scribes), is a 
frequently recurring phrase, and of these St. Paul 
was one when he was ‘brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel,’ sitting, 2.6. with the rest of the pupils, 
on the lower benches in front of him (Ac 223; 
ef. Mt δ}. 

The usage of the word in NT is very simple. 
We read of the disciples of John the Baptist 
(Mk 918), of the Pharisees (same place), of Moses, 
Jn 9% (only by way of contrast to Jesus), but 
most of all of Jesus, to whose disciples, in fact, 
the subst. is almost entirely, and the verb entirely, 
limited. The word maintains its classical connota- 
tion of compliance with the instruction given; the 
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μαθητής is not only a pupil, but an adherent (see 
Cremer, Bib. Theol. Lex.; cf. Xen. Mem. i. 6.3, where 
μαθηταὶ are called the μιμηταί, imitators, of their 
διδάσκαλος ; so Jn 891, “ 77 ye abide in my word, then 
are ye truly my disciples,’ ef. 158). Hence it is 
applied most esp. to the Twelve in all four Gospels, 
sometimes with δώδεκα and sometimes without; 
they are ‘the disciples,’ Mt 10! 191, Mk 8%, Lk 8°, 
Jn 3”. Mt seems, indeed, to confine the plural to 
them (Weiss), unless 8% and 5! be exceptions. 
When it denotes the wider circle, as in Lk (par- 
ticularly 6% 711), it has the same sense of adherence. 
Hence it stands, occasionally in Gospels (Mt 10”, 
taken with 18°) and invariably in Ac, as a syno- 
nym for πιστεύων, a believer (cf. Aristot. Περὶ cod. 
ἔλεγχ. 101} 8ὃ---δεῖ πιστεύειν τὸν μανθάνοντα, the learncr 
ts bound to have faith), even where, as in Ac 19) 4, 
the word is apphed to half-instructed believers, 
who, while belicving apparently in Jesus as greater 
than John tle Baptist, were still (as it seems) not 
sure that Jesus was absolutely the Messiah, and 
that they had not to ‘look for another’ (Mt 11°). 
So also, quite distinctly, with the verb μαθητεύω 
(three times in Mt, once in Ac), which is once 
intrans. (Mt 2757), twice trans. (Mt 9815, Ac 147%), 
and once deponent (ἢ) (Mt 13°", where, In accordance 
with the usual dative construction, the phrase 
signifies a disciple of the kingdom of heaven 
personified). (See Meyer and Meyer- Weiss). 
J. MASSIE. 

DISCIPLINE.—‘ Discipline’ is properly instruc- 
tion, that which belongs to the discipulus or 
scholar, and is distinguished from ‘doctrine,’ 
which pertains to the doctor or teacher. In this 
sense Wyclif (1382) gives Pr 34 ‘Thou shalt finde 
grace and good discipline (1388 ‘teching’) befor 
God and men’; and Chaucer (Skeat’s Student’s 
ed. p. 716), ‘Thanne shaltow understonde, that 
bodily peyne stant in disciplyne or techinge, by 
word or by wrytinge, or in ensample.’ But under 
the influence of the Vulg. and the Church, ‘dis- 
cipline’ came early to be used for ‘ chastisement.’ 
In Pr 3" Wyc. has ‘the discipline of the Lord, my 
sone, ne caste thou awey.’ See CHASTISEMENT. 


In AV whether ‘discipline’ means instruction or chastise- 
ment itis not easy always to decide. It occurs Job 361° ‘He 
openeth also their ear to d.’ (masadr, RV ‘instruction,’ which 
the sense seems to demand; but the Heb. has nowhere else this 
meaning, and the whole passage is of chastening or moral dis- 
cipline); Wis 15617 bis, Sir 417 [-i2] 1718 1814 232. 7 3214 4114, Bar 418 
(all παιδεία, Which inclass. Greek means ‘ education’ or its result, 
‘mental culture,’ never ‘chastisement,’ but is used in LX X as the 
regular tr. of mé@sdr, hence=chastisement there, and so in NT 
thrice, He 125.68; see Kennedy, Sources of N.T. Greek, Ὁ. 101). 


J. HASTINGS. 

DISCOMFIT, DISCOMFITURE.—From dis apart, 
and conficere to put together, to ‘discomfit’ 15 to 
undo, destroy. Both words, now archaic if not 
obsolete, are always used in AV of defeat in battle, 
Is 318 being a mistrans. for ‘become liable to 
forced service.’ Cf. More, Utopia (Rob. tr.), p. 
140; ‘if al their whole armie be discumfeted and 
overcum ’; and Chaucer, Anight’s Tale, 150— 


* After the bataille and disconfiture.’ 


RV introduces ‘discomfit’ for ‘destroy,’ Ex 2377, 
Ps 1446 (099), Dt 773 (099); for ‘trouble,’ Ex 1474 
(099); and ‘discomfiture,’ Dt 77,18 5° (AV ‘de- 
struction’), Dt 28° (AV ‘vexation’), Is 225 (AV 
‘trouble ’), the Heb. being always anap méhumah. 
J. HASTINGS. 

DISCOVER.—In mod. Eng. ‘to discover’ is ‘ to 
detect,’ ‘find out,’ which is a late use of the word. 
The meanings in AV are: 1. Uncover, lay bare 
(the primary sense, lit. ‘to take off the cover,’ Fr. 
découvrir), Ps 299 ‘The voice of the Lord .. . dis- 
covereth the forests’ (qvn, RV ‘strippeth bare’: “1 
do not understand this of stripping the foliage 
merely, but rather of the breaches and openings 
made by the lightning and the wind in the heart 


of the wood ’—Earle, Psalter of 1539, p. 271); Ezk 
16° ‘Before thy wickedness was discovered’; 
Hos 2” ‘now will Id. her lewdness in the sight of 
her lovers’; 7! ‘the iniquity of Ephraim was dis- 
covered’; Sir 189 ‘ Exalt not thyself, lest thou fall 
... and so God d. thy secrets’ (RV ‘ reveal’); 
1177 ‘his deeds shall be discovered’ (RV ‘the 
revelation of his deeds’). Cf. Knox, Hist. p. 182, 
‘Which God of lis infinite goodness hath now 
discovered to the eyes of all that list to behold’ ; 
and p. 250, ‘who rashly discovering himself in the 
Trenches, was shot in the head.’ 2. Withdraw 
(spoken of the cover itself, so as to uncover), 
Job 4118 ‘who can ἃ, the face of his garnient?’ 
(RV ‘strip off his outer garment’—see Davidson 
in loe.); Is 228 ‘lie discovered the covering of 
Judah’ (RV ‘took away’); Jer 13° (=Nah 3°) ‘I 
will d. thy skirts upon thy face.’ So Bacon, New 
Atlantis, 129; ‘At the beginning he discovered 
the face of the deep, and brought forth dry land’; 
Chapman, /esiod, i. 161— 

‘When the woman the unwieldy lid 

Had once discover’d, all the miseries hid 

.. . dispersed and flew 

About the world.’ 
3. Disclose or reveal, 1 S 148 ‘we will ἃ. ourselves 
unto them’; 22° ‘when Saul heard that David 
was discovered’ (yt ‘made known,’ ‘ revealed’); 
Job 12” *‘ He discovereth deep things out of dark- 
ness’; Pr 25° ‘d. not a secret to another’ (RV 
‘disclose not the secret of another’); Sir 695 271%, 
1 Mac 7% ‘when he saw that his counsel was dis- 
covered’ (ἀπεκαλύφθη, ‘made known,’ ‘revealed,’ 
not ‘found out’); 2 Mac 6"! “ others, that had run 
togcther into caves near by, to keep the Sabbath 
secretly, being discovered to Philip, were all burnt 
together’ (RV ‘betrayed’). Cf. Bacon, Lssays, 
» 17: ‘For Prosperity doth best discover Vice; 
But Adversity doth best discover Vertue’; and 
Shaks. Merry Wives, τι. 11. 190— 


“1 shall discover a thing to you.’ 


4, Exhibit, display, as Blount (1600): ‘The more 
he mounted, the more he discovered his incapacitie.’ 
In AV Pr 18?‘A fool hath no delight in under- 
standing, but that his heart may d. itself’? (RV 
‘reveal’). 5. Descry, sight, Ac 21° ‘ When we had 
discovered Cyprus, we left it on the left hand’ 
(ἀναφαίνω, RV ‘come in sight of’). 6. Notice, 
Ac 9739 ‘they discovered a certain creek ’ (xatevdour, 
ΤΥ ‘perceived ’). J. HASTINGS. 


DISEASE.—See MeEpI- 


DISCUS.—See GAMES. 
CINE. DISH.—See Foon. 


DISHAN (jy-3).—A son of Seir, Gn 3651. 38. δὺ-- 
1 Ch 158-42, In Gn 8025 the reading ww of MT 
should be emended to jv, after 1Ch1*. See 
following article. 


DISHON.—1. A son of Seir, jv Gn 367=]09 
1 Ch 1538, 2. A son of Anah and grandson of Scir, 
wy Gn 36, cf. v=) 1 Ch 14, which should 
also be read for MT 0: in Gn 36%. Dishan (see 
art. above) and Dishon are, of course, not indi- 
vidual names, but the eponyms of Horite clans. 
Their exact location is a mattcr of uncertainty. 
wy occurs in Dt 14° (only) as the name of a clean 
animal (LXX πύγαργος, AV and RV ‘pygarg’), 
which is generally taken to be some species 0 
gazelle or antclope. Tristram (Nat. Hist. of Bible, 
127) identifies it with the Antilope addax; but 
Hommel (Namen der Stéugethiere, 391), deriving 
the word from a root wa=spring, leap (cf. Assyr. 
dassu), thinks of the mountain-goat. So also 
Delitasch (Assyr. Stud. i. 54). The existence of 
such animal namcs amongst the Horites has been 
used by W. R. Smith as an argument in favour of 
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totemism. See Journal of Philology, ix. 75ff., 
Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, and RS 
(passim) ; and for the contrary opinion, Néldeke in 
ZDMG (1886), 148-187. Cf. also Jacobs, Studies 
in Bib, Archwol. (1894), and Gray, Heb. Prop. 
Names (1896), p. 861}. J. A. SELBIE. 


DISHONESTY in 2 Co 4? is used in the obsolete 
sense of ‘disgrace’ (αἰσχύνη, RV ‘shame,’ after 
Wyc., Gen. ; AV followed Rhemish NT; Tindale 
has ‘unhonesty’). Cf. Coverdale’s tr. of Ru 2” ‘ Let 
her gather betwene the sheues also, and do her no 
dishonestye’ ; and of Sir 3 ‘Where the father is 
without honoure, it is the dishonesty of the sonne.’ 
‘Dishonest’ Sir 26%, and ‘dishonestly’ 224, are 
used in the same sense. J. HASTINGS, 


DISPATCH.—To ‘dispatch business’ is still in 
use, as in To 7° ‘let this business be dispatched,’ 
2 Mac 1218 ‘before he had d. anything he departed.’ 
But to ‘d. a journey,’ i.e. ‘expedite,’ is out of use; 
nor 1s aly example given in Oxf. Ling. Dict., 
2 Mac 9* being missed; ‘Therefore commanded he 
his chariotman to drive without ceasing, and to 
dispatch the journey.’ 

To ‘dispatch,’ t.e. ‘get rid of quickly’ by death, is found 
Wis 1119, and in Ezk 234”, where RV gives ‘despatch,’ a spelling 
which is incorrect, and whicli was unknown till the beg. of the 
19th cent. It seems to have arisen from Johnson having 
accidentally entered the word so in his Dict., though he himself 
always spells it ‘dispatch.’ See Oxf. Hing. Dict. s.v. 


J. HASTINGS. 
DISPERSION.—See ISRAEL. 


DISPOSITION.—Ac 758 ‘Who have received the 
law by the ἃ. of angels’ (Gr. els διαταγὰς ἀγγέλων ; 
RV ‘as it was ordained by anvels’; RVm ‘ unto 
ordinances of angels,’ cf. Ro 13? rod θεοῦ διαταγή, 
AV and KV ‘the ordinance of God’). ‘Disposition’ 
is the Rhemish word here (Wyc., Tind., Gen. have 
‘ordinance’; Cov., Cran. ‘ministration ’), and it is 
used in the archaic sense of administration. In 
the same sense ‘ disposer’ is used by Tind. in 1 Co 4! 
‘Let men this wise esteeme us, even as the 
ministers of Christ, and disposers of the secretes 
of God’ (EV ‘stewards,’ Gr. οἰκονόμοι) ; and by 
Gen. (1560) in 1 P 410 ‘Let eueric man as he hathe 
received the gifte, minister the same one to 
another, as good disposers of the manifolde grace 
of God’ (EV ‘stewards’). ‘Disposing’ iu Pr 108 
‘The lot is cast into the lap; but the whole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord,’ is used in the 
earlier sense of control, disposal; while the vb. 
‘dispose’ in Job 34! 37, 2 Es 59 81}. Sir 1625 has the 
still earlier and primary meaning of ‘arrange in 
proper order.” This primary meaning (as Lat. dis- 
ponere) seems to be intended by ‘disposition’ in 
2 Es 8% (plasma) 839 (figmentum), the Lat. words so 
tr. having ref. to the creation of man ; but in Jth 8”, 
Ad. Est 16%, Sir 9056, the word is used in the familiar 
sense of ‘ bent of mind,’ ‘ character,’ a sense which is 
found as early as 1887: Trevisa, Higden, iii. 113: 
‘Nought by chaungynge of body, but by channg- 
ynge of disposicioun of wit and of semynge.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

DISPUTE, DISPUTATION.—As: ‘debate’ has 
lost the meaning of wrangling, so ‘dispute’ has 
acquired it. In older Eng. to ‘dispute’ was to 
discuss or argue, without strife. Thus Bp. 
Carleton (1610), Jurisd. Pref., ‘I have disputed 
the Kings right with a good conscience, from the 
rules of Gods word,’ 1.6. I lave discussed it, argued 
for it: ef. Sir T. More, Utopia, p. 53, ‘ that they 
maye in everye matter despute and reason for the 
kynges right’; Knox, Mist. p. 25, ‘after that Sir 
James Hamilton was beheaded (justly or unjustly 
we dispute ποὺ), and p. 215 ‘He [Knox] did 
gravely dispute upon the nature of the blinde 
world.’ So in AV, Job 237 ‘There the righteous 
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might dispute with him’ (πο, RV ‘reason’); 
Mk 98% ‘What was it that ye disputed among 
yourselves by the way?’ (διαλογίζομαι, RV ‘were 
ye reasoning,’ as 255 AV); 934 ‘for by the way 
they had disputed among themselves who should 
be the greatest’ (διαλέγομαι) : RV keeps ‘dispute’ 
here, but the disciples’ shame was not that they 
had wrangled, but that they had discussed such 
a question at all. The same Greek is similar] 
tr? in AV of Ac 177 (RV ‘reasoned ἢ, 19% 9 (R 
‘reasoning ’), 9412, Jude® (so RV). The subst. 
διαλογισμός is once tr. ‘disputing,’ Ph 24 AV, RV, 
‘Do all things without munmurings and disput- 
ings’; but even here Thayer prefers ‘ hesitation,’ 
‘doubting,’ Lightfoot cane questionings.’ In 
Ac 6° 9” (συξητέω) the meaning is plainly ‘ discuss,’ 
‘argue’; so 15% (συζήτησις) and 1 Co 1” (συζητητή3). 
The only passage in which ‘dispute’ seems to have 
the meaning of ‘wrangle’ is 1 Ti 6° ‘ Perverse dis- 
putings of men of corrupt minds’ (TR παραδια- 
τριβαί, edd, διαπαρατριβαί, RV ‘wranglings’). Here 
Wye. has ‘fightyngis’ and Rhem. ‘conflictes’ 
after Vulg. couflictationcs, but Tind. and the rest 
‘disputations,’ a word which never seems to signify 
‘altercation,’ ‘wrangling.’ The Gr. word is found 
nowhere else. 

‘Disputation’ occurs in AV, Ac 15? (TR συζήτησις, 
edd. ξήτησις, RV ‘questioning ’), and Ro 14! ‘ Him 
that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to 
doubtful disputations’ (els διακρίσεις διαλογισμῶν ; 
lit. ‘unto discussions of doubts’; RVm ‘for de- 
cisions of doubts’; see Sanday-Headlam i loc.). 
Bp. Bonner’s injunction for the reading of the 
Bible (1541) ends thus: ‘le is not to expound, nor 
to reade with a lowde voyce, and without dis- 
putacion,’ where, as elsewhere, d. means ‘ discus- 
sion’: the reader is neither to expound the mean- 
ing hiniself, nor to discuss it with others. 

J. ILASTINGS. 

DISTAFF (3b»).—This term occurs in AV only 
in Pr 31}% The Hebrew word is fouud repeatedly 
in Neh 3, where it means ‘ part’ or ‘district’ of 
the city, something ‘cut off’ or ‘divided’ from 
the rest. It is found also in 28 3”, where it is 
rendered ‘stafl,’ but prob.=distaff (see Driver’s 
note). RV renders the word in Pr 31? ‘spindle,’ for 
which it may uo doubt be used; but if we may 
judge froni the cognate Arab. word ( falxkat),it nieans 
the whorl of the spindle, a piece of wood or other 
material, of hemispherical form, through which 
the spindle-pin passes, and above which is the 
hook holding the thread. The design of this piece 
is to give steadiness to the circular motion of the 
spindle. This form of spindle is in commou use 
among the women of Syria to-day. 

H. PORTER. 

DIVERS, DIVERSE.—‘ Divers’ has now dropped 
out of use, or, if used archaically, is restricted to 
the sense of ‘several.’ But formerly ‘divers’ and 
‘diverse’ were indifferent spcllings of the same 
adj., which expressed either ‘varied,’ ‘ dillerent’ 
(Lat. diversus); or ‘various,’ ‘several.’ Thus 
Ridley, A Lrefe Declaration (Moule’s ed. p. 106): 
‘in the matter of thys Sacrament ther be diverse 
{ =several] poyntes, wherein menne (counted to be 
learned) can not agree’; Grindal, Lettcr to Q. Lliz. 
(1577): ‘divers [=different] men make divers 
senses of one sentence of Scripture.’ In AV 1611 
‘diverse’ occurs Lv 19”, Est 3°, Dn 71: * 4, Mt4**; 
elsewhere ‘ divers.” The conjunction of ‘divers’ 
with ‘sundry,’ as in He 1‘, is commou in old 
Eng., as in the Act authorizing Matthew’s Bible 
(llen. ὙΠ|. 1543): ‘divers and sundrye his subjects 
of this his realme.’ J. IIASTINGS. 


DIVES.—See LAZARUS. 
DIVINATION has many dillerent modes amongst 
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the different peoples of the earth, butall are in their 
origin either natural or supernatural. Methods 
which originally were supernatural may come to 
lose their supernatural character ; methods which 
were at first natural may come to be regarded as 
supernatural; and, from lack of evidence, it may 
be difficult or impossible to say with regard to any 
given method whether in its origin it was a natural 
or a supernatural method. 

We shall begin with the supernatural methods 
as being those first suggested by the word ‘ divina- 
tion,’ and we shall define them as those by which 
Iman gains foreknowledge of the future from a 
supernatural source, e.g. by inspiration, posses- 
sion, or direct interrogation of the divine will. 
These methods, the supernatural, again fall into 
two classes, the licit and the illicit, according as 
the supernatural source is or is not a god of the 
community. We may think what we will of the 
honesty of the priests of Apollo, and entertain what 
idea we like as to the way in which the oracle of 
Delphi or of Baal-zebub (2 K 15:6) was worked, but 
the worshipper of Apollo who consultcd the oracle 
was doing what was approved of by the religious 
consciousness of his age and race (however low we 
rank it in the scale of relijtion): his action was 
licit. On the other hand, we may pity both the 
witch and the witch-finder of the time of James 1. 
of England, but we cannot deny that witchcraft 
was considered, both by those who practised and 
those who persecuted it, to be irreligious: it was 
illicit. And the same distinction has prevailed 
over the world: savages, however low, distinguish 
in their way between the worship of their tribal 
gods and commerce with supernatural spirits who 
are no gods of theirs. 

But before proceeding to inquire more closely 
into the licit modes of divination, 7.e. those which 
are religious, we must notice that these, again, fall 
into two classes, viz. those which are objectively 
religious and those which are only subjectively 
religious. That is objectively right, true, or 
religious which is so, whether a man thinks it so 
or not; that is subjectively right, true, or religi- 
ous which is honestly believed to be so, whether it 
really is so or not. All peoples of the earth have 
honestly believed that their gods communicated 
supernatural foresight to certain favoured men, 
and so divine inspiration or possession is a sub- 
jectively religions method of divination. When 
and where the belief is not merely subjectively 
but also objectively true, the divine inspiration 
takes the form, notof ‘divination,’ but of PRo- 
PHECY (which see). In this article the only side 
of inspiration we have to deal with is the sub- 
jectively religious — without prejudice to the 
question whcther any given example is or is not, 
as it is honestly believed to be, really divine. 

Amongst this class of diviners we must place 
the sacred scribes of Gn 41° and the ‘ magicians’ of 
Ex 7", as also the Sibyl of Virgil or the Pythia of 
Delphi, and the inspired priests or ‘divine kings’ 
of savages all over the world. All are believed by 
themselves and their fellow-worshippers to be in- 
spired by one of their respective national or tribal 
gods; and in all cases possession or inspiration is 
conditioned by some kind of sacrament or com- 
munion. That communion may take the form 
either of a sacramental meal or of a sacramental 
investiture. The worshipper may partake of the 
substance of the animal or plant in the shape of 
which his deity habitually manifests himself, and 
which is sacrificed to the deity : thus the priestess of 
Apollo Diradiotes at Argos and the priestess of 

“arth at Acgira became Inspired by drinking the 
blood of the animals offered to those deities re- 
spectively ; the Bacche of Dionysus obtained in- 
spiration by tasting the bloed of the grape, sacred 


the blood of sacrifice. 


to that god; the Pythia, by eating the leaves of 
Apollo’s sacred plant, the laurel. Or the wor- 
shipper may be (like the idol of the god) clad in 
the skin or smeared with the blood or fat of the 
animal, or the juice or oil of the plant, which is 
the corporate manifestation of the deity, or be 
robed in the insignia of the god, and so be ‘in- 
vested’ by the power of the divinity. Possession, 
then (whether by means of the sacred meal or of 
sacramental investiture), is one of the licit and 
subjectively religious ways in which foreknow- 
ledge of the future may be derived from a super- 
natural source. It is the way peculiarly appropriate 
to gods which manifest themselves in animal or 
vegetable form. But it is not the only way: there 
are deities of earth, air, fire, and water, who may 
or must be intcrrogated in another way. In one 
cult a dranght of a sacred stream may have the 
same effect as a draught of sacred blood in pro- 
ducing inspiration ; but in another cult the deity 
of the stream may be consulted by casting offerings 
into the sacred waters, and inferring that the 
prayer made at the time will or will not be granted, 
according as the offering is or is not accepted by the 
sacred waters. And the ordeal by fire is based on 
the same principle as this ordeal by water. Divi- 
nation by a bowl or cup of sacred water (Gn 445), 
again, has the same origin. The leaves of a sacred 
tree may be eaten to produce inspiration, but their 
voice in the wind may speak directly to the wor- 
shipper, as did the rustling of the leaves of the 
sacred oaks of Dodona. Or the branches and twigs 
themselves, being of the substance of the divinity, 
Ey be made to give indications of the divine 
will: our word ‘lot,’ like the Gr. κλῆρος, originally 
meant simply ‘a twig.’ See LOT. Rhabdomaney 
or xylomancy (Hos 4!) and belomancy (Ezk 215) 
are but forms of divining by the aid of a tree-god. 
Still more, when a deity habitually manifests him- 
self in animal form, may the inward disposition of 
the deity be augured by the sacrificing priest, ac- 
cording as the entrails of the victim have or have 
not anything extraordinary in their appearance 
(Ezk 217). In the same way and for the same 
reason the flight of a sacred bird may be ‘auspici- 
ous’ or ‘inauspicious’ (Ps 585, 2 Καὶ 17!7 916). 

The illicit or irreligious forms of divination need 
not detain us long. ‘They are those in which the 
supernatural Being consulted is one who is not a 
god of the community, has no bond of loving- 
kindness with the community, and is accordingly 
regarded by it, not merely as a strange god, but as 
a malevolent and evil spirit. No man consults 
such a spirit except for purposes which the national 
gods, as being the guardians of the nation’s interests 
and the national morality, cannot sanction. Com- 
merce with such a spirit is anti-social as well as 
anti-religious ; and the man who is guilty of it is 
a wizard (Lv 19° 20°), and has always been punished 
as a criminal all over the world by the peoples who 
believe in the possibility of such commerce. 

Necroniancy, consulting the spirits of the dead 
(Lv 1981. Is 8! 19%), is a way of obtaining fore- 
knowledge from a supernatural source which was 
illicit among the Jews (to whom ancestor-worship 
was forbidden), but licit amongst all other peoples. 
Consultation of the teraphim (Ezk 217, Zec 10%) 
seems to have persisted amongst the Jews in spite 
of the fact that it was, strictly speaking, idola- 
trous: the teraphim were images (158 19"), like 
the altar-stones of the Scandinavians and the clay 
or wooden idols of the Balonda and Barotse, which 
could be made to prophesy by smearing them with 
For oneiromancy see * 
Dreams. ΑἹ] we need here remark is that it is a 
form of divination which may be licit (Jg 71%) or 
illicit (Dt 138), according as the source of the 
dream is a divine or an evil spirit. We have now 
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finished our account of the supernatural methods | until he finds out their incorrectness, they are to 


of divination, and may sum it up in tabular form 
as follows :— 


him just as scientific as the rest of his stock of 
| acquired and inherited knowledge; and conse- 


Supernatural Methods 
| 


| | 
Licit Hhicit Variable 
(WI1cHcR AFT) 
| 
Objectively Subjectively 
religious religious 
(PROPHECY) 
| 
Possession ΤΩ ΤΡ a 
| | | | | | Ὧν 1 
Sacramental Sacramental By fire By water By lot Necromancy Oneiromancy Teraphim 
meal. investiture 


We have now to consider the natural methods: 
they are, in a word, exploded science. The modern 
man of science makes forecasts of the future which 
are not supernatural, but strictly scientific. So, 
too, the savage and primitive man make forecasts 
(6.0. as to the rising and the setting of the sun and 
stars) which may not be exact but are certainly 
scientific, and which, even when wholly erroneous, 
are not supernatural or superstitious. The science 
of the savant has been evolved by slow and imper- 
ceptible degrees out of the science of the savage. 
The difference between them is, not that the 
savant uses methods of observation and experiment 
unknown to the savage,—for the savage employs 
all four of the Inductive Methods,—but that the 
savage, when he goes wrong (which he does not do 
always, else he would speedily perish), does so 
because he has not yet learned the limits within 
which the method or logical conception is valid. 
Thus he observes that in many cases the effect 
resembles the cause: fire causes fire; to make a 
thing moist, or to make it move, you must impart 
moisture or movement to it; and he jumps to the 
conclusion that in all cases ‘like produces like.’ 
Thus he becomes armed with a very simple and 
ready means of forecasting the future: the effect 
of anything which strikingly arrests his attention 
will resemble the cause—a fiery comet will be fol- 
lowed by conflagrations, the mention of the name 
of what is evil will be followed by the appearance 
of the evil thing, that which moves as the sun 
moves (2.6. E., 8., W., N., ‘ clock-wise’) will follow 
the same glorious and beneficent course as the sun, 
and soon. In the same way the savage unduly ex- 
tends the sphere of the Inductive Method which is 
known as the Method of Concomitant Variations : 
according to that method, things which vary to- 
gether are causally related to one another. Thus 
the movement of the great tidal wave varies with 
the movement of the moon round the earth, and 
it is therefore inferred that the motion of the 
moon causes the movement of the tides. But the 
savage Jumps to the conclusion that all things 
which are related together (according to his notion 
of relation) vary together and are cause and cflect, 
the one of the other. A footprint and the foot 
which makes it vary together, and what affects the 
one affects the other, and therefore a knife stuck 
in a footprint will cause a wound in the foot. 
And so, 1f you can observe one of two things 
which are thus related to each other, you can, by 
watching the changes in it, tell what changes are 
going on in the other: a lock of a person’s hair 
will inform you by the changes in its condition of 
the changes in the fortunes of the person from 
whose head it was cut. In making these and 
similar primitive forecasts the savage is but acting 
on the same theory of causation, and employing 
the same methods of induction, as he uses, e.9., 
in judging as to the probable behaviour of the 
anunal he is hunting. In a word, at first, and 
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quently it would be as erroneous to call them 
‘divination’ as it would be to apply that term to 
the predictions in the Nautical Almanac. But as 
these primitive modes of forecasting the future 
come to be discarded, with the advance of know- 
ledge, as erroneous and unscientific, their char- 
acter also changes. They still continue to be 
practised in holes and corners not yet illumined by 
the rising sun of science; they are known to be 
wholly unscientific, and yet the ignorant to whom 
they have descended believe in them more sin- 
cerely than in the science which they do not coin- 
prehend. The exploded science of primitive times 
becomes the divination of a later age. It is then 
literally a ‘ superstition,’ something which ‘stands 
over’ and survives into a period and environment 
with which it is wholly incongruous. Finally, a 


| deeper shade than that cast by mere ignorance is 


frequently imparted to the character of this anti- 
quated science because it is practised by the same 
persons who give themselves up to the illicit and 
irreligious forms of divination described above. 
See also EXORCISM, MAGIC, SOOTHSAYING. 

LITERATURE.—A. Bouché Leclerq, Histoire de la divination 
dans Pantiquité; W. R. Smith, RS, 246, 407, 427; IF. B. Jevons, 
Introd, to Hist. of Religion; Driver on Dt 1810F., 


I, B. JEVONS. 
DIVYORCE.—See MARRIAGE. 


DIZAHAB (391%; Karaxypicea; ubi auri est 
plurimum).—The name of a place mentioned in the 
obscure topographical notice Dt 1}, which is in- 
tended apparently to define the locality in the 
‘steppes of Moab,’ in which the Deuteronomic 
discourses were delivered, but several of the naines 
in which resemble those of places passed by the 
Israelites in the previous stages of their wander- 
ings. If it be the name of a place in the ‘steppes 
of Moab,’ the situation is unknown. Upon the 
supposition that it is the name of some previous 
camping-place of the Israelites, it has been identi- 
fied by burekhardt, Syria (1822), p. 523, Knobel, 
and others, with Alina edh-Dhahab, the third of 
seven boat-harbours between the Ras Muhammad 
and ‘Akaba, nearly due E. of Jebel Misa. Keil 
objects that this is too inaccessible on the side of 
Sinai for the Israelites to have made it one of their 
halting-places, and considers it to be the name of 
a place otherwise unknown in the desert of the 
wanderings. The same view is taken by Dillm. 
(who supposes the verse to have originally formed 
part of an itinerary of the Israelites). The form 
of the name is curious; the "1 suggests naturally 


the oblique case of ,.) possessor of (often in names 
of places); but it is not apparent how an Arabic 


gi) ὡ would become in Hebrew 271°", the ϑ 
being represented differently in the two parts of 
Jerome, in rendering ‘ubi auri est 
plurimum,’ probably thought of “τ, constr. of Ἢ 
enough, S. It. DRIVER. 
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DO.—Most of the forms and uses are familiar. 
But as to form, notice ‘doeth’ in the plu. Sir 35" 
(AV 1611) ‘Doeth not the teares run downe the 
widowes cheeks?’ (mod. edd. ‘do’). Cf. Pr. Bk. 
(1549) Com. Ser.: ‘And whosoever willingly upon 
no just cause, doth absent themselves: or doth 
ungodly in the Parish church occupy themselves: 
. . . to be excommunicate’; and in the imperat. 
Piers Plowman, v. 44— 

‘That ye prechen to the peple* preue it on yowre-seluen, 

And doth it in dede* it shal drawe yow to good.’ 

As to usage, notice that ‘do’ is steadily losing its 
active and independent power. 1. We now prefer 
a stronger word like ‘ perform’ in such phrases as 
‘do sacrifice,’ Is 19?! ‘the Egyptians. . . shall do 
sacrifice * and oblation’ (RV ‘shall worship with 
sac. and obl.’); or ‘do a trespass’ Nu 5°; or ‘do 
goodness’ Nu 1032 (RV ‘do good’); or ‘do service’ 
(Heb. πιξυν πὰ πξυ ὺ, lit. ‘to serve the service’), a 
freq. phrase in Nu; cf. also Jn 16? ‘whosoever 
killeth you will think that he doeth God service’ 
(λατρείαν προσφέρειν, RV ‘offereth service unto 
God’). 2. ‘Do’ meaning to act is still in use, but 
scarcely as Ac 177 ‘these all do contrary to the 
decrees of Cesar’ (TR πράττουσι, edd. πράσσουσιν) ; 
Ph 2% ‘it is God which worketh in you both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure’ (τὸ ἐνεργεῖν, 
RV ‘to work’). 3. But ‘do well’ is good Eng. 
still, as Jn 11? ‘if he sleep, he shall do well’ 
(σωθήσεται, Tindale ‘he shall do well ynough,’ and 
so Cov., Cran., Gen. 1557; but Wye. ‘he schal be 
saaf,’ and so Gen. 1560, Tomson, Rheims; RV 
‘he will recover,’ RVm ‘be saved’). 4. To ‘do,’ 
meaning to ‘fare,’ is in use in the phrase ‘how 
d’ye do?’ but not as 258 117 " David demanded of 
him how Joab did and how the people did’ (abv 
yn oidvd) ayy, lit. ‘for the health of Joab and for 
the health of the people,’ RV ‘how Joab did and 
how the people fared’), so Est 2"; Ac 15°6 ‘ Let us 
go again and visit our brethren . . . and see how 
they do’ (πῶς ἔχουσι, RV ‘how they fare’); Eph 67 
‘that ye also may know my affairs and how I 
do’ (τί πράσσω). 5. The phrase ‘to have to do 
with’ is still good idiomatic Eng., but notice the 
Greek Mt 829 ‘what have we to do with thee?’ (τί 
ἡμῖν καὶ col; lit. ‘what to us and to thee?’ as Wye. 
has it, after Vulg. guid nobis et tibi ? the idiom of 
AV being Tindale’s) ; He 4" ‘all things are naked 
and opened unto the eyes of him with whom we 
have to do’ (πρὸς ὃν ἡμῖν ὁ λόγος, lit. as Wye. ‘to 
whom a word to us,’ Vulg. ad quem nobis sermo, 
Tind. ‘of whom we speake,’ Gen. 1557 ‘with 
whome we have to do’). 6. Asan auxiliary, ‘do’ 
is noted by the grammarians as (1) the vicegerent 
for any antecedent verb, Ac 7% ‘Wilt thou kill 
me, as thou diddest the Egyptian yesterday ?’ (in 
Gr. the vb. is repeated, ἀνελεῖν, . . ὃν τρόπον ἀνεῖλες, 
hence RV ‘as thou killedst); (2) to express the 
tense, now used in negative sentences, as ‘I do 
not know’ and interrog. ‘do you know?’ but 
formerly in affirm. also, as Gn 22! ‘God did tempt 
Abraham.’ This is a peculiarly Eng. idiom ; but 
closely akin to it is another, which is older, and is 
common to French, but now quite obsolete. As 
Fr. has faire savoir ‘cause to know,’ so Eng. had 
“1 do you to know’ with the same meaning. Thus 
North, Plutarch, p. 561: “1 do thee to understand 
that I had rather excell others in excellency of 
knowledge than in greatness of power’; Chaucer, 
Troilus, 11. 1022— 

* And we shal speke of thee somwhat, I trowe, 

When thou art goon, to do thine eres glowe!’ 
In Malory’s King Arthur we read: ‘And so they 
looked upon him and felt his pulse, to wit 
(z.e to know) whether there were any life in him. 
In the name of God, said an old man. For I do 


* Of. Shaks. Jul. Ces. τι. ii.5: ‘Go bid the priests do present 
sacrifice.’ 


you verily to wit he is not dead.’ That is, ‘I cause 
yeu to know,’ mod. Eng. ‘I would have you 
cnow. This phrase is found in AV, 2 Co 8! ‘ we do 
you to wit of the grace of God bestowed on the 
churches of Macedonia’ (γνωρίξομεν ὑμῖν, RV ‘we 
make known to you,’ which was Wyclif’s tr.; ‘do 
you to wit’ came from Tindale; Rheims has ‘we 
doe you to understand’). The Eng. auxiliary and 
this form are sometimes found together; an in- 
teresting example being in Caxton’s Game of the 
Chesse (1474), Pref.: ‘I delybered in myself to trans- 
late it in to our maternal tonge. And whan I so 


-had achyeued [achieved] the sayd translacion, I 


dyde doo set in enprynte [I caused to be printed] a 
certyn nombre of theym, Which anone were de- 
pesshed and solde.’ 7%. Lastly, notice the phrase 
‘do away,’ Nu 274‘ Why should the name of our 
father be done away from among his family, 
because he hath no son?’ (yur, RV ‘be taken 
away’); 1Ch 218 ‘I beseech thee, do away the 
iniquity of thy servant’ (τ, RV ‘put away’); 
1 Co 13”, 2 Co 37.11.14 (all xarapyéw=‘render in- 
operative,’ a peculiarly Pauline word; St. Paul 
uses it 25 times, elsewhere in NT Lk 13’, He 24 
only; RV in 2Co 37! ‘pass away’). Cf. Wyclif’s 
tr. of He 109 ‘he doith awei thi first, that he make 
stidfast the secunde,’ and of 12} ‘do we aweie al 
charge and synne.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DOCTOR, DOCTRINE.— Doctor is used in the old 
Eng. sense of ‘ teacher’ in Lk 216 (dtddoxados) ; and 
‘doctor of the law’ for ‘teacher of the law’ in Lk 
517, Ac 5°4 (νομοδιδάσκαλος). Cf. Melvill’s Diary 
(Wodrow, p. 95), ‘ to the Doctor is giffen the word 
of knawlage, to open upe, be simple doctrine, the 
mysteries of fathe.’ So Bacon (Lssays, p. 9) calls 
St. Paul ‘the Doctor of the Gentiles,’ and Latimer 
(Works, i. 480) calls the devil ‘that old Doctor,’ 
and this is the use in Pope’s lines— 

‘Who shall decide, when doctors disagree, 
And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me?’ 
Ep. to Ld. Bathurst, i. 1. 
See under ScrIBE. Doctrine (see next art.) is 
similarly used for ‘teaching’ in Dt 32?, Job 11%, 
Pr 4?, Is 2974 (all πρὸ, lit. ‘something received,’ 
elsewhere only Pr 15 45 9° 1673); Is 289 (aysoy, 
lit. ‘something heard,’ RV ‘message,’ RVm 
‘report’); Jer 108 (7p», really ‘discipline,’ RV 
‘instruction’); 1 Es 5% (δήλωσις), Sir 16% 2427. 82 
(παιδεία), 9438 (διδασκαλία) ; and freq. in NT for Gr. 
διδασκαλία. Still more freq. for ‘the process of 
teaching,’ ‘instruction’ (διδαχή), as Ac 2” ‘they 
continued stedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship.’ Cf. Chaucer, Non. Preest. Tale, 622— 
* For seint Paul seith, that al that writen is, 
To our doctryne it is y-write, y-wis.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

DOCTRINE, etymologically regarded, signifies the 
work of a doctor or teacher, from doceo, to teach; 
hence it denotes sometimes the act of teaching, 
sometimes the substance or matter of that which 
is taught. It may also be theoretical or practical, 
refer, that is, to either truth or duty—that which 
is to be believed, or that which is to be done. 

On the theoretical side, doctrine may be com- 
pared with, and distinguished from, dogma or 
tenet. Dogma and doctrine, especially in the 
plural, are often identified, but the latter is really 
a wider conception than the former. It differs 
from it in two respects—a doctrine is less formal, 
less of a scientific construction than a dogma, and 
there is implied in the latter a reference to some 
religious community on whose authority it 15 main- 
tained. By some the distinction is thus stated: 
‘Doctrine summarizes the statements of Scripture 
on a particular point, adding and diminishing 
nothing ; dogma formulates the principles and 
relations involved in the doctrine, and the infer- 
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ences following from it. Every dogma, therefore, 
is of the nature of a theory, giving the rationale of 
the facts.’ The word dogma does not occur in EV 
nor in the original, except in the sense of a ‘decree’ 
ΟΥ erdinance’ (Lk 2), Ac 16 177, Eph 2, Col 2%, 
He 1177 [Lachm. δόγμα, but TR and WH διάταγμα). 
The modern meaning of the word is foreign to the 
sacred book. On its practical side, doctrine is 
almost synonymous with precept or principle. 

In OT, doctrine occurs chiefly as tr. of n2? (mostly 
in Wisdom literature) ‘that which is received’ (Dt 
327, Job 114, Pr 42, Is 905) ; it appears once only in 
each case as tr® of 19:9 ‘discipline’ (Jer 108), and ajay 
‘that which is heard’ (Is 28°, RV ‘ message’). In 
Apocr. there are several occurrences of the word. It 
appears in Sir as tr.of παιδεία, as when 16% the writer 
says: ‘I will show forth doctrine in weight’ (RV 
‘instruction by weight’), that is, as is made apparent 
by the parallel clause, ‘with exactness.’ In 1 Es 5” 
‘doctrine and truth’ appear for the Gr. δήλωσις καὶ 
ἀλήθεια, which in their turn represent the ox 
ὉΠ), Urim and Thummim—‘ Lights and Per- 
fections (2) of the parallel passage Neh 7°. In 
NT, with one exception (He 6!, where for AV 
‘the principles of the doctrine of Christ’ RV 
reads ‘the first principles of Christ’), doctrine 
is employed to represent either διδαχή or διδασ- 
καλία, both of which words are used in active 
and passive sense, the active being predominant 
in the case of διδασκαλία, the passive in that of 
διδαχή. ‘The latter emphasizes the authority, the 
former the act’ (Cremer; but see Hort, Chr. 
Ecclesia, 191). Both words are employed in an 
absolute way for ‘the teaching’ (διδαχή in Tit 19, 
2 9 KV; διδασκαλία in 1 ΤΊ 418 6], Tit 2"). [tis 
worth noting that out of 21 occurrences of διδασ- 
καλία in NT, no fewer than 15 are in the Pastoral 
Epistles. RV has almost uniformly substituted 
‘teaching’ for doctrine as tr. of διδαχή, but has 
only occasionally made the same substitution in 
the case of διδασκαλία. In only one instance has it 
introduced the word doctrine when it does not 
appear in AV, viz. in 1 Ti 6? where it reads ‘If any 
man teacheth a different doctrine,’ for AV ‘If any 
man teach otherwise.’ 

The intimate relation between doctrine and 
practice, between right thoughts and right action, 
is fully and constantly recognized in Scripture. 
The warnings against false doctrine and its evil 
effects are numerous (1 Ti 1 41 Tit 91, He 13°, 
2Jn° ete.). Christ’s hearers were astonished at 
His doctrine (Mk 177) not less than at His wonder- 
ful works ; while, on the other hand, He Himself 
indicated that His doctrine is only to be truly 
known through obedience (Jn 737). The forms of 
teaching characteristic of the Bible as a whole, as 
well as of its individual writers, will fall to be 
considered in the article THEOLOGY. 


A. STEWART. 
DODAI.—See Dovo. 


DODANIM (o395, LXX Ῥόδιοι, Gn 104).—Fourth 
son of Javan (Ionians, Grecks), and therefore 
undoubtedly mtended to designate a Gr. tribe or 
colony. ‘There can be no connexion, beyond an 
accidental similarity in sound, with the inland 
town of Dodona in Epirus. Nor can it mean 
Dardanians, as Delitzsch still maintains, for the 
Trojan province of Dardania was never of such 
consequence as to give its name toa leading family 
in the genealogy of mankind. Dillmann and 
others are inclined to accept the reading of the 


LXX (which is also that of the Samaritan trans- 


lation of the Pent. and of Jerome, as well as the 


MT of 1 Ch 17, and identify the Dodanim with | 


the Rhodians or the inhabitants of the islands of 
the Aigean Sea. If Elishah be Southern Italy and 
Sicily, the two pairs of sons of Javan will be 


named from east to west: Elishah and Tarshish ; 
Kittim (Cyprus) and Dodanim (Rhodes). The 
inhabitants of Ihodes from B.c. 800 onward were 
Ionian Greeks, sons of Javan, who took the place of 
the earlier Phcenician populatiou. The Rhodians 
are certainly in their proper place alongside of the 
Kittim. They were known even to Homer, and 
were visited from a very early period by all the 
trading peoples of the Mediterranean coasts. 
Bochart’s idea that they might be identified with 
the Gr. colonists on the banks of the Rhone 
(Rhodanus) has not commended itself to anyone. 


LITERATURE.— Baudissin in Herzog?, iii. 634, under ‘ Dodanim,’ 
treats ably of the four sons of Javan. See also Winer, Schenkel, 
Riehm ; and Bertheau on 1 Ch 17 in his Commentary. 

J. MACPHERSON, 

DODAYAHU (7 ‘beloved of J’,? AV Doda- 
vah).—Father of Eliezer of Mareshah, the prophet 
who censured Jehoshaphat for entering into 
alliance with Ahaziah (2 Ch 2087), Gray (Ποῦ. 
Prop. Names, 62, 232) contends that the correct 
Heb. text is amin. So also Kittel in SLOT (cf. 
Nestle, Higennamen, 70). J. A. SELBIE. 


DODO (so the Keré is, Kethibh Dodai (715), or 
ΤΩΣ Dodi (3); LXX combines the two, trans- 
ating, υἱὸς πατραδέλφον αὐτοῦ vids Zovoel)—1. The 
father of Eleazar, the second of the three captains 
who were over ‘the thirty’ (2 8 23%), In the 
parallel list (1 Ch 1112) the name is given as Dodo 
(ὑπ, LXX Awéai), and also ‘the Ahohite’ for the 
erroneous ‘son of Ahohi.’ In the third list (1 Ch 274) 
Dodai (ἡπ, LX X Δωδειὰ) 1s described as general of 
the second division of the army, but the words 
‘ Kleazar theson of’ appear to have been accidentally 
omitted. Bertheau considers that Dodai is the 
more correct form, and appeals to the LXX and 
Jos. (Δωδείου) ; he accordingly restores this form in 
2523 ang Ch 11 

The traditional spelling (Dodo), however, is most 
probably right: the name Dudu has been found 
on the Tel el-Amarna tablets, apparently as that 
of an Amorite official at the Egyp. court. In the 
Inscription of Mesha (1. 12) we also find m7 (prob- 
ably at7= Dodo); it appears to be the name of 
some deity. 2. A Bethlehemite, father of Elhanan, 
one-or “the thirty 342 8:23, 1 Ch 11-4713)... 5. 
A man of Issachar, the forefather of Tola the 
judge (Jg 10ὴ. LXX and Vulg. tr. πατραδέλφου 
αὐτοῦ; patrui Abimelech. J. Ε΄ STENNING. 


DOE. 


ἀν (EE δ3.5), AY “106, ἴ5. ἴῃ Heb: nby: 
yodlah, the female ibex. 


See GOAT, under ody, 


DOEG (13, 3ayi3, 29 *).—An Edomite, and chief of 
the herdmen [or better, ‘runners,’ reading with Gritz 
oi for 0] οἱ king Saul. When David fled to Nob, 
to Ahimelech (or Ahijah) the priest, D. was there 
‘detained before the Lord.’ Having witnessed the 
aid civen to the fugitive, he reported what he had 
seen to the king, who summoned Ahimclech before 
him, and accused him of treason. Regardless of 
his protestations of innocence, Saul ordered hin to 
be slain. The king’s guard shrank from laying 
hands upon the sacred person of a priest, and the 
order was then given to D., who not only slew all 
the priests, but perpetratcd a general massacre of 
all the inhabitants of Nob, destroying even the 
cattle (1 5. 217 229-9), D. is mentioned in the title 
of Ps 52. R. M. Boyp. 


DOG (309 kelcb, κυών, κυνάριον, canis).—The dog 
is mentioned in niany places in the Bible, and (with 
the somewhat uncertain exception of the grey- 
hound, Pr 30%, where the Heb. signifies slender 
in the loins, and is rendered in the marg. forse, 
Vm war-horse) always with contempt. ‘The dog 

* On this form see Driver on 1 § 2218, 
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referred to is doubtless the pariah animal so 
common in the streets of all villages and cities 
in Bible lands. The original of this degenerate 
race of dogs is probably the shepherd dog (Job 301), 
which differs from the town animal chiefly in his 
long fur and bushy tail, and his far greater 
strength, courage, and ferocity. All of these 
qualities are the natural result of the hardships 
of his life. Compelled to go long distances, 
to guard the flocks from the wolves and other 
savage beasts, to face the cold winds of winter, and 
its pelting rains or sleet or snow, he needs all the 
endowments which he possesses over those of his idle, 
cowardly relative, who spends most of the time, 
when not in search of his carrion food, in sleeping 
under the shelter of walls or vaulted passages, or 
sprawling in the soft mud or dust of the streets. 

The street dog is 2 to 3 ft. long, exclusive 
of his tail, and from 18 inches to 2 ft. high, 
usually tawny in colour, but often cream-coloured, 
white, or black, with short, stiff fur, small eyes, 
and usually with little or no bushiness to the 
tail. These dogs usually occupy defined quar- 
ters of the towns, and any dog intruding into 
a quarter not his own is certain to be set upon 
and very severely bitten. They act as public 
Scavengers (1 K 141: 16* 919 δ 22% 2 K οὐ ὦ 
Jer 15°). They wander from place to place, especi- 
ally in the neighbourhood of the city walls, and 
make the night hideous with their barking (Ps 
59° 14), They not infrequently attack passers in 
lonely places, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Arab encampments. Violent men are compared to 
them (Ps 22!"- 20), They are used to watch houses 
and tents (Is 56%). The name dog is a term of 
reproach (15 244, 2 § 3° 9° 16°, 2 K 8%, Is 66%, Ph 85, 
Rev 22), ‘The price of a dog’ (Dt 2318) probably 
refers to the practices of the male kédéshim (see 
Driver ad loc. and Hommel, Anc. Heb. Trad. 114). 
In a word, the Eastern street dog is a type of all 
that is cowardly, lazy, filthy, treacherous, and con- 
temptible. They seem to have been omnipresent 
in the time of Christ (Mt 157°, Mk 72’, Lk 167), as 
the former citations prove them to have been in 
more ancient times. 

With the doubtful exception before given (Pr 
3071), there is no allusion to hunting dogs in 
Seripture. As the friend of man, endowed with 
noble intelligence, the dog had no place in Heb. life. 

Gall Ost: 

DOGMA, properly an opinion or judgment ; then, 
as a decision of one in authority, a decree—of 
rulers (Lk 2!, Ae 177, He 11%), of Moses (Eph 215, 
Col 2!4), of apostles (Ac 164). The same word in 
its verbal form is used of the decisions of the 
elders (Ac 1572-28), Hatch (Hib. Lect. 1888, 
pp. 119-120) has very well shown how, from this 
original meaning of ‘personal opinion,’ the word 
came to signify ‘decrees’ in the case of rulers, and 
‘doctrines’ in the case of teachers. By far the 
most important NT use of the term is in Eph 
and Col. All the early Gr. commentators under- 
stand by ‘dogmas’ in both passages the doctrines 
or precepts of the gospel. Lightfoot correctly 
insists upon rendering the word, as in all other NT 
passages, decree, ordinance; in [ph it is restricted 
to Mosaic ordinances, but in Col it is applied more 
generally to all decrees in which moral principles 
and religious precepts are set forth. The re- 
striction in the one case, however, is not in the 
word, but only in the context. In Eph the 
δόγματα as ‘authoritative decrees’ are distinguished 
from ἐντολαί as separate precepts, by both of which 
terms the Mosaic law is characterized from differ- 
ent points of view. By styling these precepts 
‘dogmas’ the apostle emphasizes the point that 
they were imposed by external authority. This is 
in keeping with the ecclesiastical use of the word 


to indicate doctrines which are enunciated authori- 
tatively by the Church. See DOCTRINE. 
J. MACPHERSON. 
DOK (Adx).—A fortress near Jericho, where 
Simon the Maccabee, along with two of his sons, 
was murdered by his son-in-law Ptolemy, 1 Mac 
16, The name survives in the modern ‘Ain Dik, 
4 miles N.W. of Jericho (Robinson, BRP ii. 309; 
Ritter, Hrdkunde, xv. i. 460; SWP iii. 173, 191, 
209). In Jos. (Ané. XIII. vill. 1; Wars, 1. ii. 3) it 
appears as Dagon (cf. G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 250). 
J. A. SELBIE. 
DOLEFUL.—Is 137! ‘ their houses shall be full of 
doleful creatures’ (Heb. ons him); and Mic 2! 
‘and lament with a doleful lamentation’ (193 43 
max, AVm ‘lament with a lamentation of lamenta- 
tions,’ RVm ‘lament with the lamentation, It is 
done,’ after Ewald, Cheyne, and others, taking 
the last word as Niph. of πη, instead of a subst. 
from 433 to wail). There is a general agreement 
that the ’éhim of Is 137! are jackals, as there is the 
Assyr. au used in the bilingual texts for Bab. {- 
barra, lit. ‘evil-dog.’ The older Eng. VSS mostly 
give ‘ great owls,’ the Geneva keeping the Heb. 
Ohim, with a note suggesting the possibility that 
they and the Ziim (AV ‘ wild beasts’) are ‘ wicked 
spirits whereby Satan deluded man, as by the 
fairies, gobblins, and suche like fantasies,’ which 
probably suggested the ‘doleful creatures’ of AV 
(cf. Wyc., Douay, ‘dragons’). The Heb. is probably 
onomatopoetic, from [nnx] to howl ; but ‘doleful’ is 
mournful (fr. Lat. dolere), as in Shaks. Pass. Pit. 
xxi.— 
‘ She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Lean’d her breast up till a thorn, 
And there sang the dolefull’st ditty.’ 
Shaks. uses ‘dole’ in the same sense, as Hamlet, 1. 
i. 13— 
‘In equal scale weighing delight and dole.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 


DOLPHIN. 


DOMINION, used in the ordinary sense, is the 
tr. of various words in OT and NT, and only note- 
worthy as the rendering of κυριότης in Eph 15], 
Col 116 (pl.), and, perhaps, 2 P 2! and Jude® 
(sing.). Associated as it 15 in Col 116 with ἀρχαί 
and ἐξουσίαι, and in Eph 17! with these and δύναμις 
(all sing.),—words used elsewhere (e.g. Eph 6%, 
Col 25, Ro 8*8, 1 Co 15%) primarily, at any rate, of 
the angelic powers, good or bad or both,—it stands, 
without doubt, in Eph (ascensively) and Col (de- 
scensively) for a grade in the angelic hierarchy ; 
probably, along with θρόνοι (Col), the highest 
grade (as Lightfoot concludes from the earliest 
lists; see his note on Col 116), being at the same 
time second in that grade, while ἀρχαί and ἐξουσίαι 
belong to the next grade below ; just as kingship, 
suggested in θρόνος, is naturally superior to dord- 
ship (xuptérys), (compare the θεοί and κύριοι of 
1 Co 8°), and both are superior to the ordinary 
rule and authority. Θρόνος, κυριότης, ἀρχή, ἐξουσία, 
and δύναμις, or their linguistic equivalents, are 
found among the orders of angels in Jewish or 
Jewish-Chr. books ranging over the NT period or 
its immediate neighbourhood. Thus in Jubdlees, 
§ 15: ‘Over all [the Gentile nations] hath [God] 
set spirits as lords’ (cf. Sir 171; in Test. XII. 
Patr. Levi 3, ‘In the heaven next to God are 
thrones (θρόνοι), powers (ἐξουσίαι), angels being, in 
the same passage, assigned to each of the first six 
out of the seven heavens, in descending order; in 
Enoch 6”, ‘The host of the heavens and all the 
holy ones above, and the host of God... all the 
angels of power, and all the angels of principalities,’ 
etc. Christian Fathers, such as Origen, Ephrem 
Syrus, Pseudo-Dionysius, accept similar though 
varying gradations (see Lightfoot, Col 115, The 


See BADGER. 
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belief in such gradations may be traced to the O'T, 
with its Elohim and sons of Elohim (Pss 58 and 82), 
the mighty beings of the same class as God, yet 
ruled by Him (Ps 103%-), His host, led by His 
captain (Jos 58° ἀρχιστράτηγος δυνάμεως κυρίου, cf. 
dpxdyyeros, 1 Th 4.8. Being originally, in all 

robability, the nature-spirits of Semitic heathen- 
ism, they were physical rather than ethical (Gn 
6-3), and are sometimes connected or identified 
with the stars of heaven (Job 387, Is 4613; cf. 
Enoch 18!%!6 and see article ELEMENT). As 
the knowledge of God advanced, these ‘ gods’ 
ceased to have any religious importance, and 
receded more and more into the position of com- 
parative nonentities (Ps 89°), but were still re- 
garded as superintending the nations under Him 
(Dn 1018, Is 2424), though in some special sense God 
reserved Israel for Himself (Dt 32 LXX), making 
Michael, the chief archangel (Dn 12!), their prince. 
Being thus distinguished from God, and not irre- 
vocably bound by the moral law, they could come 
into opposition to Him, not merely relative but 
actual, either by blameworthy conduct of the 
charges committed to them (Is 24%, Job 4}, cf. 
Enoch 1815:16.. also the ‘angels’ in Rev 2, 3), or by 
diametrical contravention of God’s purposes (Dn 
10%, 2 Co 44, Eph 611-16, and see ANGEL, DEMON, 
and SATAN). 

The interpretation of κυριότης in Jude 8 and its 
parallel 2 P 2” is perplexing, and is much dis- 
uted. A reference to angelic powers—unseen 
τσ τς worthy of reverence (cf. 1 Co 11!*)—is 
supported by the contiguous δόξαι (‘ beings in light 
like God’), and by the example of the sin of the 
Sodomites (Gn 19); while a reference to the 
lordship of Christ or God is suggested by Jude 4, 
and 2 P 2° (angels that sinned, 1.6. against God). 
See Spitta on the two passages, and Harnack, 
Texte, ii. 14. 


LITERATURE.—Schultz, Old Test. Theology (Eng. tr.), i. 215 ff. ; 
Everling, Die Paulinische Angelologie und Déimonologie, pp. 88, 
122 ff. ; Lightfoot, Colossians. J. MASSIE. 


DOOM.—In AV, 2 Es 7* only, ‘ the day of doom 
shall be the end of this time’ (dies gudicu, RV 
‘the day of judgment’); to which RV adds Ezk 77 
‘Thy doom is come unto thee, O inhabitant of the 
land,’ v.!° ‘thy doom is gone forth’ (που, AV 
‘the morning,’ RVm ‘the turn’ or ‘the crowning 
time "—see Davidson), and the vb. 1Co 49 ‘ God 
hath set forth us the apostles last of all, as men 
doomed to death’ (as émi@avarious) AV 101] 
‘approved to death,’ mod. editions ‘ appointed,’ of 
which Scrivener (Camb. Parag. Bible, p. xevii) says : 
‘A deliberate but needless correction [in 1616] 
derived from Tind., Cov., the Great and the 
Bishops’ Bibles. The Gen. (1557) has ‘‘destinate to 
death.” ’ 


For ‘doom’ in the sense of ‘judgment,’ cf. Wyclif’s tr. of 
Ps 98 ‘He made redi his trone in dome,’ and of Rev 192 ‘ trewe 
and iust ben the domes of hym.’ Shaks. (Macbeth, αι. iii, 59) 
speaks of ‘the great doom,’ 2.e. the day of judgment; and in 
Jul. Coes. 11. i. 98-- 


‘Men, wives, and children stare, cry out, and run 
As it were doomsday.’ 


The word is connected with ‘deem’ to judge, whence the ‘Deem- 
sters’ of Isle of Man and Jersey, and philologically with Gr. θέμις 
law, fr. τίθημι place, whence ‘ something laid down, ‘a decision.’ 
See Craik’s Eng. of Shaks. p. 226; Verity, Shaks. Jul. Coes. p. 
158f.; andart. DEEM. J. HASTINGS. 


DOOR, DOORKEEPER, DOORPOST.—See House. 


DOPHKAH (4757).—A_ station in the itinerary of 
the children of Israel (Nu 33). This station and 
the next one, Alush, which lie between the 
‘encampment by the sea’ and Rephidim, have not 
been identified, and they are not alluded to in 
Exodus. As, however, the itinerary in Nu has 


every appearance of being taken from a regular 
pilgrim book, we should say that, on the hy pothesis 
that Mount Sinai and Rephidim [=F ciran] have 
been correctly located, the position of Dophkah 
cannot be far from the entrance to the Wady 
Maghara; this wady contains the oldest Egyptian 
mines, and as the blue-stone which the Egyptians 
quarried is known by the name of Mafkat, and 
gave its name to the district of Mafkat, it is a 
tempting suggestion to identify Dophkah as an 
erroneous transcription of Mafkah. Alush would 
then lie half-way between this and Feiran; it 
does not appear that any more exact location can 
be suggested. The identification suggested for 
Dophkah was made, in the first instance, by 
Ebers; I arrived at it independently. 
J. RENDEL HARRIS. 

DOR (77, τ, Jos 11? 12% 171, Jg 1”, 1 K 44, 
1 Ch 77,—A Can. city in Galilee, in the ‘ uplands’ 
(π9), RVm Naphath-[or Naphoth-|dor) towards the 
W. Its king is noticed between Jokneam and Gilgal 
of the Golim—which was in Sharon. It seems to 
have been in Issaehar or in Asher, and is notieed 
as attacked by Manasseh with Taanach. The 
‘uplands’ of Dor formed that part of Solomon’s king- 
dom, which seems to correspond with Zebulun, the 
next province to Issachar ; but, according to the last 
cited passage, Dor belonged to Manassel, though 
noticed with towns of Issachar. These indications 
do not suffice to fix the site. Jos. makes it ἃ sea- 
side town (Ané. Vv. i. 22, VIII. ii. 3) near Carmel 
(Contra Apion., ii. 10). It was at Dor that 
Tryphon (6. B.c. 189) was besieged by Antiochus 
Sidetes, 1 Mac 154%. In the 4th cent. A.D. 
(Onomasticon, 5.0. Dornapheth) it is identified 
with Tanttirah on the sea-coast, 9 Roman miles 
from Ceesarea Palestina on the way to Tyre; but 
the names have no connexion, and the site is not 
on the uplands. ‘The low hills S. of Carmel may 
be intended, but the name has not been recovered. 

C. R. CONDER. 

DORCAS.—‘ Tabitha, which is by interpretation 
called Doreas’ (Ac 9°); xmay is Aram. for Heb. 
‘28, by regular interchange of Ὁ for καὶ (see Driver, 
Hebrew Tenses*, p. 225f.). When occurring as the 
name of an animal, it is tr? in AV ‘roebuck’ 
or ‘roe,’ in RV ‘gazelle.’ Aopxdés is the Gr. 
equivalent, used in LAX. Both the Aramaic and 
the Greek were, also, not uncommon names for 
women: the former denoting ‘ beauty,’ the latter 
the animal’s gaze (fr. dépxouac). For instances see 
Wetstein’s Comm. on Ac 9"; 05.189 Iv. iii. 5 may 
be mentioned as one. 

The raising of Dorcas of Joppa is the second of three narra- 
tives (Ac 982-35.36-43 10-1118) connected with St. Peter’s visit 
to the towns of the Maritime Plain on the W. coast of Pal., 
whither he came in the course of a journey undertaken by 
him after the Church at Jerus. was scattered through ‘the 
persecution which arose about Stephen.’ The first of these 
narratives, like the second, relates a miracle; they are told 
to illustrate the supernatural powers granted to St. Peter, 
whose miracles in Jerus. have already been described Ac 31-11 
1-11.15, The Churches in Lydda and Joppa were not founded 
by St. Peter (Ac 952.38), but on this occasion his presence and 
his miracles served to strengthen and extend them. He does 
not seem to have visited Joppa till the Church there, in its 
distress on account of Dorcas’ death, sent to fetch him from 
Lydda (988). 

Dorcas was a ‘disciple’ (μαθήτρια, this fem. form 
occurs in NT only here). She must have becn a 
person of some worldly substance so as to have had 
leisure for the ‘good works’ and means for the ‘alms- 
deeds’ of which she was ‘full.’ The former term is 
more comprehensive than the latter. Nevertheless, 
by it also in all probability, according to Jewish 
associations, works of charity are more especially 
denoted (cf. the Talm. expression o'r» ovyn, and 
see on it Weber, Theol. d. Synagoge, § 61; see 
also τὰ ἀγαθά μου at Sir 20, and cf. 76. 18% and 
To 12%). Dorcas’ labours for the good of others 
were instances. We may note that they were the 
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more creditable in one who was able to give alms, 
and might have contented herself with doing this. 
The garments which the widows showed to St. 
Peter may most naturally be supposcd to be those 
which she had previously given to them. The 
widows are thus seen here, as in 6!, to form a 
recognized class, dependent upon bounty. The 
account of the actual raising of Dorcas (vv.*: 4!) 
bears a close resemblance to that of the raising 
of Jairus’ daughter (Mt 9, Mk 5%-4!, Lk 8%). 
V. H. STANTON. 

DORYMENES (Aopupévys), the father of Ptolemy 
Macron, who was a trusted friend of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (2 Mac 435), and was chosen by Lysias 
to command the Syrian army in Pal. in conjunc- 
tion with Nicanor and Gorgias (1 Mac 3%), 
Ptolemy had formerly been in the service of 
the Egyp. king Ptolemy vi. Philometor (2 Mac 
1013), and his father, Dorymenes, may perhaps be 
identified with the Aitolian Dorymenes who 
fought for Ptolemy Iv. against Antiochus the 
Great (Polybius, v. 61). H. A. WHITE. 


DOSITHEUS (Δοσίθεος). ---1. The priest who, 
according to a note in one of the Greek recensions 
of Esther, brought the book to Alexandria in the 
4th year of Ptolemy Philometor (ἢ) and Cleopatra, 6. 
B.C. 178 (Ad. Est 111). 2. A soldier of Judas Macca- 
beeus, who (2 Mac 12%) laid hold, in the heat of 
battle, of Gorgias the general of the enemy, and 
sought to take him alive. The attempt was 
frustrated by a Thracian horseman, who cut off 
the arm of Dositheus. 3. A renegade Jew who 
frustrated the plot of Theodotus to assassinate king 
Ptolemy Philopator (3 Mac 1°). 4 An officer of 
Judas Maccabzeus (2 Mac 12%), J. A. SELBIE. 


DOTAA (Awraia).—Another form of DoryHAN 
(which see). AV has incorrectly Judea. 


DOTE.—The orig. meaning of to ‘dote’ is to be 
foolish (cf. ‘dotage,’ and Scotch ‘doited’), as in 
Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 261— 

‘Wel wot I ther-by thou beginnest dote 
As olde foles, whan hir spirit fayleth’ ; 


and Piers Plowman, i. 138— 


‘Thow doted daffe, quod she, dull arne thi wittes.’ 


In this sense occurs ‘ dote’ in Jer 50° ‘ A sword is 
upon the liars, and they shall dote’ (Cov. ‘they 
shall become fooles,’ Heb. 3>xi, the vb. [5x] is only 
found in Niph., and always=be foolish, or act 
foolishly, whether innocently as Jer 54, or not as Is 
19%) ; Sir 25? ‘an old adulterer that doteth’ (ἐλατ- 
τούμενον συνέσει, RV ‘lacking understanding’); and 
1 Ti 63 ‘doting about questions and strifes of words’ 
(AVm ‘a fool,’ RVm ‘sick,’ Gr. νοσῶν, only here 
in NT, and νόσημα only Jn 54 TR; but the sense is 
clearly ‘unsound,’ ‘mad,’ a common meaning of 
the word ; Tind. tr. freely ‘ wasteth his braynes’ ; 
‘doteth’ is the Geneva word of 1560). Elsewhere 
‘dote’ occurs only in the sense of ‘be (foolishly) 
Remi eZ 1c eset 1. Ye 12. 16. 20555), J. HASTINGS. 


DOTHAN (jn5 and 1, Δωθάειμ), Gn 3717 
(Dothaim, in Jth 4° etc.), now Tell Dothan, was 
an ancient town situated 10 miles N. of Samaria. 
Thither Joseph followed his brethren from Shechem 
(Gn 37). The pasturage about it is still the best 
and freshest in a time of drought (Thomson, Land 
and Book, p. 466). The site of Dothan, known in 
earlier times by Eusebius, who placed it 12 miles 
N. of Samaria, had for some centuries been lost till 
recovered by Van de Velde (vol. i. p. 364ff). It 
lay on an ancient (Jewish?) road, of which Van de 
Velde found the remains, crossing from the plain 
of Esdraelon into the plain of Sharon, and must 
have always been an important military post. It 
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stood on the top of a mound, as the language of 
2 K 6111} would suggest. Thicre are still two Jarge 
ancient cisterns, into one of whicli possibly Joseph 
was cast. There are two wells, as the nanie implies, 
but only one of them scems ancient. It bursts 
from the foot of the hill (Sur. Alem. ii. 169, 215). 
Most probably, Joseph’s brethren were gathered 
watering their flocks when he approached. Dothan 
was the residence of Elisha when the incident of 
2K 6158. occurred. Itis several times mentioned in 
the account of the siege of Bethulia (Jth 4° 7% 18 8%), 
A. HENDERSON. 

DOUBT.—See next article. The middle Eng. 
douten most freq. meant to fear, after dubitare in 
late Lat. And this meaning is still very common 
for ‘ doubt’ in Shaks., as AZacbeth, Iv. ii. 66— 


‘I doubt some danger does approach you nearly.’ 


In AV this meaning is evident in Sir 918 ‘ Keep thee 
far from the man that hath power to kill; so shalt 
thou not doubt the fear of death’ (οὐ μὴ ὑποπτεύσῃς 
φόβον θανάτου, RV ‘thou shalt have no suspicion of 
the fear of death’). But in NT also it is often 
more than ‘hesitate’ or ‘mistrust,’ csp. where the 
Gr. is ἀπορέομαι, ‘to be at a loss’ (Jn 137, Ac 25%, 
Gal 450), or the stronger διαπορέω, ‘to be utterly at 
a loss’ (Ac 2!2 δ. 101. In like manner doubtful 
means ‘perplexing’ or ‘perplexed,’ Sir 187 (ἀπορέομαι, 
RV ‘in perplexity’); Lk 12° ‘neither be ye of 
doubtful mind’ (μὴ μετεωρίζεσθε, a word of disputed 
ineaning here, see Plummer, ad loc.); Ro 14! “ ἃ, 
disputations’ (see under DISPUTE). 
J. HASTINGS. 

DOUBT.—The Heb. of OT seems to lack an 
exact equivalent to our term ‘doubt,’ when used 
in a religious reference. Some have, indeed, 
understood ‘doubters,’ ‘sceptics’ to be meant 
when the Psalmist, who loves God’s law and 
hopes in His word and delights in keeping His 
commandnients, declares that he ‘hates them that 
are of a double mind’ (Ps 119"% oayo). Appar- 
ently, however, it is rather hypocrites, what we 
should call ‘double-faced men,’ who are meant; 
and it seems to be hypocrisy, rather than doubt, 
which is in mind also in 1K 18%, where the 
kindred term ΟΡ Ὁ occurs, and in 1 Ch 12%, Ps 122, 
where the similar phrase ‘double heart’ (aby 1?) 
appears, as well as in Hos 103, where the comm. 
differ as to whether the words o25 pby are to be 
tr? ‘their heart is divided,’ or, perhaps better, 
‘their heart is smooth,’ ὁ.6. deceitful. 

In NT, on the other hand, we meet with a series 
of terms which run through the shades of meaning 
expressed by our words, perplexity, suspense, dis- 
traction, hesitation, questioning, scepticism, shad- 
ing down into unbelief. 

Perplexity is expressed by the verb ἀπορέω 
(Mk 6%, Lk 244, Jn 137, Ac 25%,.°2U6 yaaa 
4°), with its strengthened compound, διαπορέω 
(Lk 97, Ac 215 574 101, expressing thorough per- 
plexity, when one is utterly at a loss, and the 
still stronger compound ἐξαπορέω (2 Co 18 48), in 
which perplexity has passed into despair. This 
perplexity is never assigned in NT to the sphere 
of religion. Even in sueh instances as Lk 24, 
where we are told that the women, finding the 
Lord’s tomb empty, ‘were perplexed thereabout ;’ 
Mk 6”, Lk 9°, where Herod’s perplexity over 
John’s preaching and the subsequent preaching 
of Jesus and His followers is spoken of; and 
Ac 24, where the extreme perplexity of those 
who witnessed the wonders of the Day of Pente- 
cost is adverted to, it is not a state of religious 
doubt but of pure mental bewilderment which is 
described. The women merely had no explanation 
of the empty tomb ready, they were at a loss how 
to account for it; Herod simply found John’s 
preaching and the reports concerning the preach- 
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ing and work of Jesus and His disciples inex- 
plicable, he had no theory ready for their explana- 
tion; the marvels of Pentecost, before Peter’s 
explanation of them, were wholly without mean- 
ing to their witnesses; and, similarly, in Ac 10", 
Peter was just at a complete loss to under- 
stand what the vision he had received could mean, 
and required a revelation to make it significant 
to him. It was this state of mind, a state of 
what we may call objective suspense due to lack 
of light, which the Jews claimed for themselves 
when in Jn 1054 they demanded of Jesus: ‘ How 
long dost thou lift up our soul (τὴν ψυχὴν ἡμῶν 
aipes)? If thou art the Christ, tell us plainly.’ 
They would suggest that they were in a state of 
strained expectation regarding His claims, and that 
the lagging of their decision was due, not to sub- 
jective causes rooted in an evil heart of unbelief, 
ut to a lack of bold frankness on His part. Jesus, 
in His reply, repels this insinuation and ascribes 
the fault to their own unbelief. They were not 
eager seekers after truth, held in suspense by His 
ambiguous speech; they were men in possession 
of full evidence, who would not follow it to a 
conclusion opposing their wishes; they were there- 
fore not perplexed, but unbelieving. 

For the doubt of the distracted mind the NT 
appetite to have two expressions, μετεωρίζεσθαι 
(Lk 12%) and διστάζειν (Mt 14%! 9817, This state 
of mind is superinduced on faith, and is a witness 
to the faith which lies behind it; only those who 
have faith can waver or be distracted from it. 
But the faith to which it witnesses is equally 
necessarily an incomplete and imperfect faith ; 
only an imperfect faith can waver or be distracted 
from its firm assurance. The exhortation, ‘Be 
ye not of a wavering mind,’ is appropriately given, 
therefore, in Lk 12”, to those who are addressed 
as ‘of little faith’ (ὀλιγόπιστοι), of Whom it is the 
specific characteristic. It is to trust in God’s 
providential care without carking anxiety as to 
our food and drink and clothing that the Saviour 
is exhorting His hearers in this context—to fulness 
of faith, which, according to its definition in 
He 11!, is absorbed in the unseen and future in 
contrast with the seen and present. Those who 
have full faith will have their whole life hid with 
God ; and in proportion as care for earthly things 
enters, in that proportion do we fall away from 
the heights of faith and exhibit a wavering 
mind. It was a similar weakness which attacked 
Peter, when, walking, by virtue of faith, upon 
the water to come to Jesus, he saw the wind and 
was afraid (Mt 1451), and, accordingly, our Saviour 
addressed him similarly, ‘O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt (éélcracas)?’ Here, 
again, is real faith though weak, but a faith 
that is distracted by the entrance of fear. The 
same term, and surely with similar implications, 
is used again and on an even more interesting 
occasion. When the disciples of Jesus came to 
the mountain where He had appointed them 
and there saw their risen Lord, we are told 
(Mt 2817, ‘They worshipped: but some doubted 
(ἐδίστασαν).᾽ It is this same doubt of imperfect 
and distracted faith, and not the sceptical doubt 
of unbelief, that is intended. All worshipped 
Flim, though some not without that doubt of the 
distracted mind which is no more ‘ psychologically 
absurd’ here than in Lk 12” and Mt 1451, Whence 
the distraction arose, whether possibly from joy 
itself, as in Lk 24", or from a less noble emotion, 
as possibly in Jn 20%, we do not know. But the 
quality of doubt resulting from it, although mani- 
festing the incompleteness of the disciples’ faith, 
was not inconsistent with its reality; and the 
record of it is valuable to us as showing, along 


with such passages as Lk 2497-41, Jn 20%, that the | 
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apostles’ testimony to the resurrection was that 
of convinced rather than of credulous witnesses. 

A kindred product of weak faith, the doubt of 
questioning hesitation, is expressed in NT by the 
term διαλογισμός (Lik 248, Ro 141, Ph 914, ΤῚ 28), 
It is the Nemesis of weakness of faith that it 
is pursued by anxious questionings and mental 
doubts. Thus, when Christ appeared to His dis- 
ciples in Jerus., ‘they were terrified and afirighted, 
and supposed that they had beheld a spirit’ (Lk 
2496), provoking their Master’s rebuke, ‘ Where- 
fore do qnuestionings arise in your heart?’ And in 
St. Paul’s Epistles, the timid outlook of the weak 
in faith is recognized as their chief characteristic. 
This seems to be the meaning of Ro 14!, where 
‘he that is weak in faith’ is to be received into 
full Christian brotherhood, but not ‘for the ad- 
judication of qnestionings’ (cf. the κρινέτω of v.3 
and the κρίνων of v.4): here is a man whose mind 
is crowded with scruples and doubts,—he is to 
be received, of course, but not as if his agitated 
conscience were to be law to the community; he 
is to be borne with, not to be obeyed. The same 
implication underlies Ph 2, where the contrast 
between ‘murmurings and disputings’ seems to 
be not so much between moral and intellectual 
rebellion, as between violent and timid obstacles 
in the Christian pathway,—a contrast which ap- 
pears also in 1 Ti 285, It would seem that those 
who are tronbled with questionings are every- 
where recognized as men who possess faith, but 
who are deterred from a proper entrance into their 
privileges and a proper a cra of their 
Christian duties by a settled habit of hesitant 
casuistry, which argues lack of robustness in their 
faith. 

The NT term which expresses that deeper donbt 
which argues not merely the weakness but the 
lack of taith is the verb διακρίνεσθαι (Mt 21”, 
Mk 11%, Ro 429 14%, Ja 16%, Jude 339. Wherever 
this critical attitude towards divine things is 
found, there faith is absent. The term may be 
used in contrast to that faith by which miracles 
are wrought, or in which God is approached in 
prayer (Mt 217, Mk 11%, Ja 1°); in either case 
it implies the absence of the faith in question 
and the consequent failure of the result,—he that 
‘doubtcth’ in this sense cannot expect to receive 
anything of the Lord. It may be used of a 
frame of mind in which one lives his life out in 
the Christian profession (Ro 14°); in this case, 
the intrusion of this critical spirit vitiates the 
whole course of his activities,—because they are 
no longer of faith, and ‘whatsoever is not of faith 
is sin.’ Or it may be used as the extreme contrast 
to that fulness οἱ faith which Abraham exhibited 
in his typical act of faith; and then it is repre- 
sented as the outgrowth of nnbelief (Ro 4”). 
From the full description of its opposite here, and 
the equally full description of it itself in Ja 158: 
(see Mayor’s note), we may attain a tolerably com- 
plete conception of its nature as the critical, self- 
debating habit of the typical sceptic, which casts 
him upon life like a derelict ship upon the sea, 
and makes him in all things ‘double-minded’ and 
‘unstable.’ Such a habit of mind is the extreme 
contradiction of faith, and cannot coexist with 
it; and it is therefore treated everywhere with 
condemnation—unless Jude 33. be an exception, 
and there the reading is too uncertain to justify 
its citation as such. See further, FAITH. 

B. B. WARFIELD. 

DOVE (mY yéndh, περιστερά, columba).—There 
are several species of wild doves in bible lands, 
which all go by the name of Aamdédmin Arabic. (1) 
The ring dove or wood pigeon (Columba Palumbus, 
L.), which appears twice a year, at the spring and 
autumn migration, in all the woodcd districts of 
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Palestine. Itistaken by means of a decoy bird, tied 
to a perch, with its eyelids sewn up. A consider- 
able number remain through the winter. (2) The 
stock dove (Columba enas, L.), which is common in 
Gilead and Bashan, and in the Jordan Valley. (3) 
The rock dove (Columba livia, Bonnat), which is 
found along the coast, and in the highlands W. of 
the Jordan and in Lebanon. (4) The ash-rumped 
rock dove (Columba Schimperi, Bp.), which is found 
in the interior of Pal., and makes its nests in the 
caves and fissures of the chalk precipices. The 
name hamdm is associated with a number of 
wadis and other natural features of the country. 
Tame doves are found in every city and village, 
often in immense numbers. They have becn kept 
from most ancient times. The writer discovered 
in Wady Sir, in Gilead, a rock-hewn dove-cot of 
large size. It is described and figured in PEFSt, 
Oct. 1886. It is a favourite amusement of boys 
and young men, especially in the interior cities, as 
Damascus, Henis, Hamath, ete., to spend the later 
afternoon hours in superintending the flight of 
pigeons. They train them to wheel about over the 
houses, making their own home a centre, and to 
come back and alight on their owner’s hand, 
and, with a shrill whistle, to be tossed off into 
the air again for a short whirl. It is one of the 
earliest mentioned birds in the Bible (Gn 88:2), It 
is a bird capable of distant flight (Ps 55°), <A 
domesticated variety has yellow plumage (Ps 6815). 
The wild doves make their nests in the cliffs over- 
hanging the wadis (Ca 24, Jer 48%, Ezk 71, The 
mournful cooing of the dove is well known, and 
often alluded to in Scripture (Is 381, 594, Nah 27). 
Its harmlessness is proverbial (Mt 1016). Its foolish- 
ness is used to illustrate the stupidity of Ephraim 


(Hos 711). Its lovable qualities are also proverbial 
(Ca 1 ete.). Young pigeons were used in sacrifice 
(Gn 15%). 


Dove’s Dung accumulates in immense quantities 
around the dove-cots, and is an invaluable manure, 
especially for cantelopes. It is owing to the use 
of this fertilizer that the melons of Persia are so 
renowned for their excellence. The talus in front 
of the cliffs where wild doves nest in large numbers 
is covered with thick deposits of their excrement, 
which is almost as powerful a fertilizer as guano.* 

(ΤΣ Eos: 


* There seems to be no doubt of the etymological significance 
of the word Ὁ)" hart yénim (2 K 625), Mari means liter- 
ally dung. The Arab. preserves the word exactly, keri, with 
the same signification. It is, however, now regarded as obscene, 
and constantly so used by low-lived people in the East. What 
was the substance which was sold at the rate of five pieces of 
silver the quarter cab, that is, 6s. 4d. the pint? Many efforts 
have been made to find some plant which might have been 
called by this name. Avicenna says (ii. 141) that the best quality 
of ushndn, a name for several species of Salsolaceee, is called 
heri el-asdfir, that is, sparrow’s dung. There are nuinerous 
instances of a similar nomenclature. Nevertheless, no one has 
as yet found a plant that bears the name of dove’s dung, or 
which can be identified with the material which was sold so 
dear; and nothing is gained for science by mere conjecture. It 
is better to accept the literal interpretation, and conclude that, 
in the last resort, the dove-cots were drawn upon to satisfy the 
cravings of starving men. The ordure and urine of almost all 
kinds of animals and birds, domestic and wild, were adminis- 
tered by the ancients as medicine—among them dove’s dung. 
There are long unsavoury articles in the ancient medical 
treatises of Avicenna and others on their virtues. They were 
and are still used as collyria in the treatment of ophthalmia. 
Houghton cites a statement from a Spanish author, who says 
that in the year 1316 so great a famine distressed the English 
that ‘men ate their own children, dogs, mice, and pigeons’ 
dung.’ With this statement compare Rabshakeh’s threat (2 K 
1827, Is 8612), It is well known that pigeons and other birds 
often pass seeds unchanged through their alimentary canal. 
When the Dutch tried to enhance the price of nutmegs in their 
E. Indian possessions by limiting the growth of the trees, the 
large wild pigeons of those regions thwarted their purpose by 
carrying the nutmegs in their crops, and depositing them in 
their excrement at points far removed from the Dutch posses- 
sions. The seeds took root, and produced nutmeg trees. Birds 
are a recognized factor in the propagation of plants in this 
manner. The flora of the coral islands is largely indebted to 
them for species thus introduced. The existence of such un. 


DOVE’S DUNG.—See DOVE and Foop. 
DOWRY.—See MARRIAGE. 


DOXOLOGY, whicli is not a biblical word, is the 
name which has been applied to any formal ascrip- 
tion of praise or glory to God (δοξολογία, glorificatio), 
Such are the closing sentences of several apostolic 
prayers, 6.0. Ro 105, Jude*, Eph 3% In par- 
ticular, the name is given to the last sentence of 
the Lord’s Prayer as it stands in TR and our AV 
of Matthew (cf. 1 Ch 29"), This verse, however, 
is omitted in the parallel passage of St. Luke, 
neither is it found in the earlier Uncials or the 
Vulg., but first in the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles and Chrysostom. Hence it has been 
omitted from the text of WH and RV (text, not 
margin). See Chase, Lora’s Prayer, 168 if. 

The ‘angels’ hymn’ (Lk 2"), Gloria in Excelsis, 
ete., has been made the foundation of another 
doxology by the addition of several non-biblical 
sentences. This, which is known liturgically as 
the ‘greater doxology,’ occurs in one of its forms 
in the Psalter of Codex A (LXX), while the ‘lesser’ 
(Gloria Patri, etc.) is wholly extra-biblical. 

C. A. SCOTT. 

DRACHMA.—See MONEY. DRAG.—See NET. 


DRAGON.—Four Heb. words are rendered in 
AV by this fabulous name. 1. 0% tannin, 
dragons, the plural of ja tan, which latter is not used 
in Scripture. This word signifies ὦ howler, and 
refers to a beast inhabiting the desert. RV tr. it 
in every instance by jackals. But in Is 137? 8418. 14 
it is found associated with ον *¢yyim (which would 
seem to be the same as ibn-dwa in Arab., vulgo 
wwii). This animal is undoubtedly the jackal. It 
is clear that the same animal would not be men- 
tioned twice in a short list of animals, and by two 
totally different names. We must therefore seek 
for another desert howler, than which none could 
fulfil the conditions better than the wolf. The 
Arab. word tindn is one of the names of the wolf. 
The LXX renders ¢annim variously. Thus Job 
30°, Is 34% 437° σειρῆνες, Ps 4419 κάκωσις, Ig 1372 
ἐχῖνοι, Jer 10% 49 στρουθοί, Jer 9! 14% 5157, Mic 
18 δράκοντες. 2. DA tannim, a singular form, 
which is probably a clerical slip for j3m tannin 
(Ezk 29° 32"), as the latter is the reading in several 
MSS. This is properly rendered dragon in both 
AV and RV of the first passage, and in RV of the 
second, where AV has whale in text and dragon in 
marg., the reference being to the crocodile, and 
applied to Pharaoh. 3. man tannéth (Mal 1°), a 
fem. plural of tan, rendered by KV jackals, but 
preferably, for the reason given above (1), female 
wolves. 4 yin tannin, pl. 8598. tanninim. ‘This 
word is the exact equivalent of the Arab. tannin, 
pl. tandnin, which signifies ‘a great serpent,’ or ‘a 
dragon,’ or some mythical sea monster, of which it 
is said that it was two leagues in length, of a colour 
like that of a leopard, with scales like those of a 
fish, two great fins, a head of the size of a hill, but 
in shape like a man’s, two great ears, and two 
round eyes, and from its neck branched six other 
necks, every one nearly 20 cubits long, and 
every one with a head like a serpent. The LXX 
translates this δράκων, dragon, in every case except 
Gn 171, where it is κῆτος, AV whales, RV sea 


digested seeds would account for the alimentary value (slight 
though it might be) of dove’s dung. Furthermore, doves 
convey nourishment to their squabs by disgorging some of the 
partially digested food from theircrops. Some of the grains would 
occasionally be spilled. In addition, the dung contains feathers, 
scales of epidermis, and other organic débris. When it is remem- 
bered that such substances as tanned leather, glue, ground 
wood, and all manner of tainted garbage are greedily devoured 
by starving men, it is not strange, or beyond belief, that dove’s 
dung was eaten in Sainaria in the last agony of despair. 
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monsters. In AV (Job 7!) it is rendered whale, 
and in RV sea monster. It is applied to sea 
monsters under the name dragons, in AV and RV 
(Ps 7418 1481, Is 271); and to land serpents, even of 
the smaller sort (Ex 7%! 12, where it is tr. serpents 
[RVm ‘Heb. tannin, any large reptile,’] Dt 32, 
Ps 9143, where it is tr. in AV dragon, and in RV 
serpent). In every case it might have been trans- 
lated ‘dragon’ as in LXX (see SERPENT, 2). It 
is applied metaphorically to Pharaoh (Ps 7418, Is 
51°; ef. "5 (2) above). In the comparison of 
Nebuchadnezzar with a dragon (Jer 51*), we may 
still imagine the reference to be to a crocodile, 
which may well have existed in the Euphrates 
at that time. 

The word yn tannin (La 4%) is either the Aram. 
form of on tannim or a textual error for it (Siegf.- 
Stade), or a defective scription for o's" (Lohr). 
It is rendered in AV sea monsters, and in RV 
jackals. The reference is prob. to some fierce desert 
mammalian, The same objection obtains to the 
jackal as that stated in the case of 0% tannim (1). 
The word is preferably rendered wolves. It might, 
asin AV, refer to some cetacean sea monster were 
it not for the comparison with the ostrich, which 
would seem to imply that it was a land animal. 

In NT the word dragon (Rev 12°") clearly 
refers to a symbolical, serpent -like monster. 
Modifications of this ideal have obtained credence 
in the legends of almost all civilized nations. 
Dragons of all shapes and sizes have been described 
and figured, and their lairs are still pointed out in 
every land. Representations of them are found on 
coins, in pictures, sculptures, and even on the 
banners of nations, as on that of China to-day. 
Dragon worship has prevailed in many lands. The 
serpent of Gn 3 was transformed ultimately into 
the ‘old serpent called the Devil and Satan’ (Rev 
207). Apollo slew the Python. The story of Bel 
and the Dragon shows how the idea of this monster 
was lodged in the Hebrew mind. G. E. Post. 


DRAGON’S WELL.—See JERUSALEM and WELL. 
DRAM.—See MONEY. 


DRAUGHT, DRAUGHT HOUSE.—The ‘draught’ 
(ἀφεδρών) of Mt 1511, Mk 7 isa privy, as in Burton, 
Anat. of Mel. 165: ‘Muck hills, draughts, sinks, 
where any careasses or carrion lies.’ And the 
“ἃ. house’ (ΠΝ ἼΠ0) of 2 K 1057 is the same (lit. ‘ place 
of Adri,’ see p. 620n.); Cov. ‘prevy house.’ In 
earlier writers this and other words in uwgA are 
generally spelt with f (see Earle, Philology, § 153) ; 
thus Wyelif’s tr. of Ps 40% ‘he ledde out me fro the 
lake of wretchidnesse, and fro the filthe of draft.’ 

J. ILASTINGS. 

DRAW.—In mod. usage ‘draw’ is too mild a 
word for the action expressed by 17) sdhabh, in Jer 
49” 50% (RV ‘draw out’); or by σύρω in Ae 14 
‘having stoned Paul, drew him out of the city’ 
(RV ‘dragged ’), 17° ‘they drew Jason and certain 
men unto the rulers of the city’ (RV ‘dragged ’) ; 
Rev 124 ‘his tail drew the third part of the stars of 
heaven, and did cast them to the earth’ (RV 
‘draweth’): or by ἕλκω in Ac 161% ‘they caught 
Paul and Silas, and drew them into the market- 

lace’ (RV ‘ dragged’); 21° ‘they took Paul and 
rew him out of the temple’ (RV ‘ dragged’). In 
older Eng. ‘draw’ had a stronger sense than now ; the 
verb to ‘drag,’ whicl: sprang from the same Anglo- 
Saxon dragan, having in course of time carried off 
some of its strength. Cf. Spenser, 1.0. I. v. 23— 


‘Tho gan that villein wex so fiers and strong, 
That nothing might sustaine his furious forse ; 
116 cast him downe to ground, and all along 
Drew him through durt and myre without remorse, 
And fowly battered his comely corse.’ 
J. ILASTINGS. 
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DRAWER OF WATER (op ax).—According to 
Jos 951: 25. 27 the humiliating drudgery of bringing 
water for the service of the sanctuary, coupled with 
the task of providing wood, was the price paid b 
the Gibeonites for being allowed to live (ef. Dt 294 
and Driver’s note there). The business of carrying 
water to the different houses in a town or village is 
one of the humblest and most poorly paid in 
Oriental life. It requires little skill or capital. 
The water is carried in a goat-skin, slung on the 
back; or two skins are loaded, one on each side of 
a small donkey, usually driven along by an infirm 
old man. His clothes are splashed and soiled ; the 
fountain is often some distance away, and on 
account of the number of women impatiently 
waiting to fill each one her jar in turn, he has 
often to bring some of the water at night or very 
early in the morning. He is engaged continually 
in what the Samaritan woman found irksome even 
as an occasional duty (Jn 4"). 


CARRIER AND WINE-SKIN. 


G. M. MACKIE. 


DREAD, DREADFUL.—1. These words have 
gained in intensity during their history. Bp. 
Fisher says: ‘I well perceived it in myself, but all 
too late, | dread me’; and it once was possible to 
say ‘without dread’ for ‘without doubt,’ as in 
Chaucer (3) Rom. of Tose, B. 2199— 

‘ For certeynly, withouten drede, 
A cherle is deemed by his dede.’ 
By 1611 the word had gained somewhat of its pres- 
ent strength, so that ‘fear’ is used in AV where 
‘dread’ was used by Wyelif, as Mt 2” ‘he hirde 
that Archilaus regnede in Judee for Eroude, his 
fadir, and dredde to go thidir’; 14° 21” ‘thei 
dredden the puple’; Lk 2° ‘thei dredden with 
sreat drede’ (AV ‘they were sore afraid’). But 
even in AV dread is used with scarce more intensity 
than niodern ‘ fear,’ as 1 Ch 22 ‘dread not, nor be 
dismayed’ (xpr>x, RV ‘fear not’). 2 But the 
change is not in intensity only; there is also a 
change in quality. We may still say that we fear 
God, but we must not say that we dread Ilim, or 
that He is our dread, as in Is 8% ‘let him be your 
fear, and let him be your dread’ (x37) OpXTIP NIA 
poxn), for ‘dread’ has lost the sense of ‘awe’ or 
‘reverential fear’ it once possessed, and signifies 
that which shocks or terrifies. Jacob’s excla- 
mation, Gn 9817 ‘how dreadful is this place,’ conveys 
a wrong impression to our ears ; ‘awful’ would be 
a nearer word now. So in Dn 9* ‘the great and 
dreadful God.’ Dreadful in AV is simply that which 
may be feared, as Wis 10% ‘d. kings’ (φοβερός, KY 
‘terrible’); 17° ‘a fire kindled by itself, very d.’ (αὐτο- 
μάτη πυρὰ φόβου πλήρης, IV ‘full of fear Ve UL. ACE: 


| Henry VILLI. (1543) ‘by lawes dredful and penall, 


to take awaye, purg, and cleuse this his highnes 
realine.’ J. TLASLINGs. 
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DREAMS are regarded by men in the lowest stage 
of culture as objective realities, and all dreams arc 
to them equally true: in the case of every dream 
the savage believes that he really visits the places 
he dreams of, or is visited by the persons of whom 
he dreams. Hence those savages whose gods are, 
for instance, animal-totcms, believe that when they 
dream of the animal they have been visited by the 
god: thus the young Red Indian adopts as his 
manitou the animal of which he dreams during his 
eee ees A person who is visited by frequent 

reams is regarded as a chosen medium between men 
and gods: the Zulus term a person thus chosen ‘a 
house of dreams.’ For the purpose of obtaining 
supernatural communications of this kind, dreams 
are induced by artificial means, e.g. by fasting or 
the use of drugs. Then dreams come to be con- 
sidered less as objective experiences than as visions, 
warnings, revelations of the future sent by the gods. 
Such revelations may be sought, e.g. as by those 
who visited and slept in the cave of Trophonius for 
the express purpose of obtaining supernatural com- 
munications, or they may come unsought, as, e.g., the 
dream sent by Zeus to Agamemnon in the /liad 
(11. 1-34), or that of Xerxes described by Herodotus 
(vii. 12). To Homer and Herodotus it seems quite 
natural that the gods should, to accomplish their 
larger ends, send dreams to the individual which 
are intended to deceive him, and the dreams of 
Agamemnon and Xerxes are deceptive dreams of 
this kind. But to the deeper spiritual insight of 
Plato it appears a manifest impossibility, a viola- 
tion, so to speak, of the laws of religious thought, 
that a god should deceive men in any way (ep. 
382 E), whether by waking visions or by dreams 
in the night; while at the same time he does not 
deny that dreams may come from the gods, and 
elsewhere (Zim. cc. 46 and 47) he assigns a 
prophetic character to some dreams. But side by 
side with this, the religious view of dreams, there 
existed and exists the superstitious view: the re- 
ligious view discriminates between dreams (which 
are sub-conscious states) just as it discriminates 
between our waking states of full consciousness, 
and marks off some of them as moments in which 
the spirit of man isin direct communication with his 
god; the superstitious view, however, makes no such 
discrimination, it regards all dreams as omens, 
none as having a religious import. Its object is 
not to know the will of God, but to forecast the 
future; and its method of doing so is neither 
religious nor scientific ;—not religious, for it makes 
no attempt humbly to approach the throne of 
heavenly grace ; and not scientific, because for the 
patient study of the laws by which God rules the 
universe it substitutes a system of jumping at con- 
clusions. It applies to dreams the same mode of in- 
terpretation as to other omens: it blindly assumes 
that things casually connected in thought are 
causally connected in fact, and draws its erroneous 
conclusions accordingly. These illogical processes 
frequently become developed into regular codes of 
interpretation (as, for instance, among the Arabs, 
the Persians, and in the Oneirocritica of Artemi- 
dorus) by means of which anyone can interpret 
his own dreams, and thus the uneducated classes 
in a civilized pcople relapse into a stage of thought 
as low as that of the savage. 

Assuming it, for the moment, to be true that 
the state of partial consciousness which we call 
dreaming may, in exceptional cases, be chosen as 
the moment for divine communications to man, 
we see from the above sketch that the human race 
generally has reached the truth only after, and 
in consequence of, making many mistakes, just as 
Kxepler invented and rejected fourteen theories to 
account for the apparent position of Mars before 


he hit upon the right one, and just as the path of | 


every science is strewed with the ruins of aban- 
doned hypotheses. The question then arises 
whether the Jews also struggled through error into 
truth. In the first place, dreams are recorded 
both in NT (Mt 1 218. 2°) and in OT (Dn 2%) which 
are expressly said to be communications from God ; 
though it is only in OT, and there only in Gn 
(2812, Jacob’s ladder), that God is said to appear 
Himself. In the next place there are dreams 
recorded (e.g. those of the chief butler and baker 
and of Pharaoh, Gn 40 and 41) which, though 
prophetic, are not expressly said to come from 
God; indeed, from Gn 40° it appears that in the 
case of such dreams it is rather the ‘interpreta- 
tions’ that ‘belong to God.’ Third, all the dreams 
actually mentioned in the Bible are dreams which 
came unsought, but the words of Saul (1 S 28% 
‘God is departed from me and answereth me 
no more, neither by prophets nor by dreams’) 
seem to indicate the existence of the practice 
(whether approved or disapproved of by the higher 
religious consciousness of the community) of de- 
liberately seeking supernatural dreams, as they 
were sought in the cave of Trophonius. Fourth, 
it would appear from Jer 27° that there was amongst 
the Israelites a tendency, which the prophets 
opposed, to regard the mere dreaming of dreams as 
itself an indication that the dreamer was a chosen 
medium of divine communications, as the Zulus 
regard a ‘house of dreams’ as a chosen medium also. 
On the other hand, we do not find in the Bible any 
traces of the superstitious interpretation of dreams 
such as was known to the Arabs; on the contrary, 
Joseph declares (Gn 408) with emphasis that ‘ inter- 
retations belong to God’; and we do not find that 
ἜΞΩ when sought, were induced by artificial 
means. Thus, to sum up, on the one hand the 
Seriptures start from a spiritual height to which 
the religious consciousness of the heathen world 
attained only after a long course of evolution, and 
then only in the case of an isolated genius like 
Plato; on the other hand, there are indications 
that the Israelites passed through several of the 
saine stages of error as the rest of mankind. 

Thus far we have said nothing of the psycho- 
logical and physiological laws of dreams. The 
connexion between bodily states and dreams is 
recognized in practice if not in theory by the savage 
who induces dreams by fasting or the use of drugs. 
Civilized man, even in the prescientific period, 
further recognizes that the experiences of the day 
furnish most of the material for our fancies of 
the night: dreams, says Lily, ‘come either by 
things we see in the day or meates that we 
eat’; Herodotus makes Artabanus explain Xerxes’ 
dream as due to his anxiety about his projected 
invasion of Greece; and the dream of Pharaoh 
may similarly have been due to the anxiety which 
a ‘low Nile’ must cause in any one responsible for 
the government of Egypt. [ippocrates discovered 
that certain diseases announce their approach by 
disturbing dreams, and modern medical science con- 
firms the discovery. Without going further into the 
physiological theory of dreams, we may note that 
the ordinary concomitant of dreaming is probably 
an excessive or 8, deficient supply of blood to the 
brain. Now, the recognition of the fact that dream- 
ing has its laws, combined with the belief that some 
dreains are supernatural communications, some- 
times leads to the statement that some dreams are 
sent by God, some (most) not; and this statement 
conveys a truth in a form open to serious misappre- 
hension. It may be taken to te two things, both 
false, viz. (1) that dreams which meee according 
to natural laws are not part of God’s will and 
design; (2) that dreams which are divine are 
irreconcilable with the laws by which He governs 
the universe. A less misleading way of stating 
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the faets would seem to be to say that His laws 
act in such a way that we find ourselves at some 
times in eloser communion with Him than at 
others. All our states of consciousness (whether 
of complete or of partial consciousness) have their 
psychological laws and also their physical counter- 
parts in the chemical processes of the brain and 
nervous tissue ; the mental processes which issued 
in the production of the “αὐ or Hamlet were all 
in accordance with psychological laws, and all had 
their physiological counterparts. So, too, every 
process of reasoning has its psychological and 
physiological laws, but we do not consider that 
this fact impedes us in any way from distinguish- 
ing good reasoning from bad, or that it prevents 
us from recognizing the truth when it is presented 
to us, or that any study of either of those sciences 
will enable us to dispense with logic or supply us 
with a better means of distinguishing, say, be- 
tween a correct syllogistic inference and an illicit 
process of the minor than logic already affords us. 
So, too, the fact that our states of partial con- 
sciousness are all under law — physiological and 
psy chological—does not constitute any impediment 
to our distinguishing those states which do from 
those states which do not possess the charac- 
teristics of divine revelations; nor can it impeach 
the validity of the distinction thus drawn by the 
religious consciousness of mankind, Christian, Jew, 
and Gentile, any more than it can impeach the 
validity drawn by logic between correct and in- 
correct inferences. ‘The question is one of fact. 
Do sub-conscious states, possessing the charac- 
teristics in question, occur? And to recognize those 
characteristics is the prerogative of the religious 
consciousness. If it be said that in the waking 
state such recognition is possible, but not in a 
state of partial consciousness, we must inquire on 
what grounds the statement is made. If on the 
ground that our sub-conscious states are under 
physiological laws, then our reply is that so also 
are states of complete consciousness. If on the 
ground that in a state of partial consciousness tlie 
very faculty whose function is recognition of the 
kind in question may be dormant, to this our reply 
is that in the vast number of cases it ambubicaly 
is dormant; but just as Condorcet, in an excep- 
tional abnormal condition, could, in sub-conscious 
sleep, work out a mathematical problem which 
awake he could not solve, and just as Coleridge 
could compose in sleep the poem of Kubla Khan, 
so in abnormal cases the power of spiritual per- 
ception, relieved from the pressure of external 
sensations, may conceivably be heightened to a 
pitch of exaltation as far above its ordinary degree 
of activity and receptivity as the imagination of 
Coleridge or the mathematical reason of Condorcet 
was in the cases alluded to. ‘The fact that all or 
most men suppose some significance in dreams con- 
stitutes a ground for believing that the supposition 
is based on experience’ (Aristotle, Div. per Somn. i.). 


LITERATURE.—Carpenter, Mental Physiology; Clodd, Myths 
and Dreams; Ladd, Doctrine of Sacred Scripture (1883), ii. 
429-436; Reynolds (J. W.), Natural History of Immortality 
(1891), 124-139; Driver on Dt. 132, F, B. JEVONS. 


DRESS.—To ‘dress’ (fr. Lat. direetus, through 
old Fr. dresser) is in meaning as in deriv. the same 
as ‘direct.’ Thus Wyelif translates Ps 5° ‘dresse 
thou my weie in thi sight,’ 40? ‘he dresside my 
goyngis’; Lk 1” ‘to dresse oure feet in to the weie 
of pees.’ (Cf. the use still of ‘dress’ as a military 
technical term.) In AV the word is used in the 


general sense of ‘ put right,’ much as we now use | 


‘do.’ Indeed the Heb. most freq. translated ‘dress ’ 
is the ordinary verb ‘to do’ (avy ἀφ), Gn 187 8 
a calf for food; Lv 79 neat-ollering, ‘dressed in the 
frying-pan,’ 1S 25" sheep for food, 28 124% a lamb 


| distinguished. 


for food, 185: meat, 1974 the feet=wash, 1 Καὶ 17" a 


cake, 187 35. 26. g bullock for sacrifice. The other 
words are 129 ‘ébhadh, to ‘ work,’ Gn 915 the garden 
of Eden (in 2° tr. ‘ till’), Dt 28" vineyards ; ef. Lk 
137 ἀμπελουργός, AV ‘dresser of his vineyard,’ RV 
‘vinedresser’ 3 γεώργιον ξύλου, Sir 278, AV ‘if the 
tree have been dressed,’ RV ‘the husbandry,’ as in 
1 Co 3°; yewpyéw He 6’, AV ‘dress,’ RV ‘till’; 
28} Aétibh, ‘prepare’ (lit. ‘do good to’), Ex 307 
lamps. Cf. Tindale, lVorks, p. 453: ‘The lampe must 
be dressed and snuffed dayly.’ RV gives ‘dresser’ 
for AV ‘gatherer’ Am 71} (03, see Driver’s note). 
J. ILASTINGS. 

DRESS.— The study of Oricntal dress serves 
to explain particular allusions to clothing in the 
Bible; it imparts a fresh interest to the narrative 
by presenting to the eye a picture of those written 
about; and through a knowledge of the various 
articles of costume and of Oriental usage and 
sentiment connected with them, it enables us to 
follow the sacred writers into the figurative mean- 
ings they sought to convey when common facts 
about the outward garments were applied to the 
clothing of the inner man. Special attention is 
rendered necessary by the fact that while the 
general character of Oriental dress is recognized 
by all, it is often difficult to pronounce upon 
particular articles as to origin, material, and usage. 
In this respect the subject resembles that of Pal. 
architecture, inasmuch as an ancient wall may 
have stones of Pheenieian, Jewish, Greek, Roman, 
Saracenic, and Crusading styles, aud yet the ex- 
perienced archeologist may have much difficulty 
in naming the builder and assigning the date 
of aetual construction. So with regard to dress, 
amid certain features that were elaracteristic of 
Israel, the separated people copied largely from the 
customs of Canaan, Egypt, Babylon, Greece, and 
tome. The chief points of inquiry are those that 
deal with 1. Materials of Dress; 2. Articles of 
Dress; 3. Oriental Custom and thought about Dress. 

I. MATERIALS OF DrESS.—Thesewere(1) wool and 
hair; (2) linen and cotton; (3) silk. 1. Wool (1y), 
[air (1yv). One of the earhest forms of elothing 
in the East would be that of a sheepskin worn as a 
vest or jacket, or in the larger form of a cloak 
made of several sewn together, with the wool left 
on. These are still in use with the wool either 
inside or outside. The next stage was the removal 
of the wool and the art of weaving (which see). 
Sheep-shearing is mentioned in Gn 31 38%, 18 
25°", 25 137" etc. The hair of the coat has alse 
been used from time immemorial, especially for 
material that had to bear much exposure and 
strain. The shepherds’ tents are made of it, also 
bags for holding grain and flour. JTence it is called 
sackcloth (py). The hair of the camel was also 
manufactured into cloth, rougher than that made 
from wool, but softer than sackcloth. At present 
it is largely employed for cloaks and rugs, and 
naturally for camel-harness. The term ΠΝ (1 Καὶ 
1913-19, 2 K 915. Jos 771-*4, Jon 3°) may either indicate 
that the cloak was originally taken from a skin, or 
may be simply descriptive of its size. The com- 
bination 1y¥ nyx occurs Gn 25”, Zee 134, 

2. Cotton, Linen, wy (Arab. shash), ovays; ta, 
ya (Arab. bazz), βύσσος ; nina (Arab. idan), ὀθόνιον, 
Alveos. The warmth of the Oriental climate and 
the advance of civilization bringing wore of indoor- 
life and social gradation, tended to create a wide- 
spread demand for this manufacture. Egypt and 
Syria sent their merchandise of linen and broidered 
goods to Tyre, izk 277%, The Indian source of 
supply is preserved in the Arab. name Shesh-Hindi 
(Indian cambric). The word karpas (of Persian 


| origin) should also be translated ‘cotton’ in Est 1°. 


Cotton and linen were not carefully 
At the present day the Indian 


See COTTON. 
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cotton cloth with stamped bright patterns, used for 
hangings and dados, is very like the linen of the 
Egyptian mummy-cloths. For the Israelites it was 
enough to know that those stuffs were both of 
vegetable fibre, and not of wool. The mixture of 
wool and linen was called τον (Dt 224, Ly 19" 
only), a word of uncertain (perhaps Egyptian) 
origin (see Driver, ad loc.). Garments made of it 
were forbidden to the Israelites. 

3. Silk. δ ἢ Ezk 1610.18 σηρικόν, Rev 18 (from 
Σῆρες, the name of an Indian people from whom, ace. 
to Strabo [516, 701], the ancients got the first silk). 
A common name for silk in Arabic is harir, a word 
whose derivation is most uncertain (see Frankel, 
Aram. Fremdworter, 39. In Pr 31” AV incorrectly 
gives ‘silk’ as tr® of bY (RV correctly ‘fine linen’). 

II. ARTICLES OF DREsS.—1l. Shirt, Sheet, Linen 
Garment (γι sddin, σινδών, Jg 1418, Pr 31%, Is 3°, 
1 Mac 104, Mk 145, This was worn next to the 
body, and was nearest in purpose to the first cover- 
ings mentioned in Gn 371, When it appears as the 
only garment, it is a cotton or linen wrapper of 
various sizes. Once representing all, it continued 
to give something of its character to all the other 
articles of Oriental dress. It would be the waist- 
cloth of the Israelites in the brick-fields of Egypt as 
shown in the monuments, a towel, white or coloured, 
wrapped tightly round the loins or reaching down 
towards the knees. Of similar material and shape, 
though somewhat larger, it was worn in Palestine 
by boatmen, fishermen, wood-sawyers, and drawers 
of water. It was also found as a simple large sheet 


thrown round the body (Mk 1451), with an end flung | belt or sash. 


over the shoulder, with or without a girdle. 

When worn with other garments it took the form 
of a night shirt, of white cotton or linen, or coarse 
silk, reaching below the knees. It was made by | 
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town under conditions of trade and agriculture. 
The alterations consisted in having the entire 
front cut open, long sleeves attached, and the 
shape more adapted to the figure. The two fronts 
were drawn tightly round the body overlapping 
each other, and the waist was firmly bound with a 


coaT (Kéthéneth). 


It thus resembled a cassock or 
dressing-gown. Irom the fact of its covering and 
supplementing the shirt, and being like it in form, 
it was obviously meant to be superior to it in 
material and appearance. It was most frequently 


BY 
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EGYPTIAN LOIN-CLOTH 


taking a long piece of the material and folding it | 
into two equal lengths, with the sides sewn up, | linen, and sometimes of woollen cloth. 


AND SYRIAN SHIRT. 


made of striped and bright-coloured cotton or 
The over- 


and holes at the top corners for the arms, or with | lapping front confined by the girdle formed a 
sleeves inserted. At the present day it is usually | recess for carrying any small parcel, such as bread 


sold without any opening for the head. This is 
the proof that it is new, and allows the purchaser 
to please himself as to whether the opening is to be 
smallorlarge, plainorornamental. Itis the same for 
menand women, thelattcr requiring a larger opening 
for convenience in nursing. Anyone wearing only | 
the shirt is called naked (Jn 917). It is undress. 
2. Coat (nina kéthéneth, χιτών, tunica). The shirt | 
passed by easy transition to the tunic-coat or second 
garment. It completed the indoor costume for 
family life, the shop, and familiar outdoor sur- 
roundings. It was not needed in the simple 
privacy of pastoral or Bedawi life, and its presence | 


marked the change to the life of the village and | 
* “Silk’ is accepted by Siegfried-Stade as the meaning of WD, ] 


but A. B. Davidson (Comm. ad loc.) doubts if silk wags worn as 
early as the time of Ezekiel. ‘The LXX (τρήχαπτος) and ancients 
thought of some very thin and delicate material. The kind of 
garment was probably some large wrapper or veil covering the 
whole pereon.’ 


for the journey. A slit was made on each side of 
the skirt, about a foot long, so as to allow greater 
freedom in walking. See CoAT. 

3. Cloak (dyn mé-il, πον sumlah, 112 beged, ἱμάτιον ; 
Arab. gubbeh, meshlah, abda’).—The outermost 
garment was distinguished by its greater size, and 


_ the absence of the girdle. There was much variety 


in shape, quality, and material caused ee the 
social position of the wearer and the style of Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, or Syria, which it most resembled. 
It was called 2, ποδήρης, from its length ; wind, 
niod, nw, ἐπενδύτης, περιβόλαιον, from its enveloping 
fulness. Hence it represents clothing generally, 
and is translated ‘apparel,’ ‘ raiment,’ ‘ vesture,’ 
‘attire,’ etc. ‘To it especially refer the expressions 
‘changes of raiment,’ ‘suits of apparel.’ Two 
varietics may be distinguished. (a) Syn, στολή. 
This was a long loose robe with very wide sleeves 
worn over the belted coat and shirt. It wasa dress 
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that expressed dignity, eulture, and distinction, 
and was expressly the mark of the priestly, 
educated, wealthy, and official classes. It resembled 
(2) in length, and was as much superior to it as it 
was to the surt. While a publie dress, it was of 
lighter and more ornamental material than the 
square simlah, which was pre-eminently the out- 
door cloak. It was the eharacteristic robe of the 
professions (1 Ch 1577, 1S 2! 15*/), the mark of high 
rank and station (1S 184245), the aybna mahdldzah, 
suit of exchange of the Hebrews (Is 3”, Zee 3+), the 
thaub or baddleh of the Arabs. In Egypt it is 
sometimes worn as a long black surphee, but 
usually it is open and uneonfined. Such was the 
robe of the Ephod with its fringes and bells sway- 
ing with the motion of the figure. The Jewish 
tallith and the Arabic burnows resemble it in 
ornamental hghtness, but the stripes of the one 
and the form of the other point rather to the 
simlah. It was worn by Saul (18 244), was given 
by Jonathan to David (18 18*), was the long robe 
of the Pharisees (Lk 20"), and of those ‘ arrayed in 
white robes’ (Rev 735). It was always emblematic 
of social intercourse and igh rank. It was the 


CLOAK OR ROBE (716-11, στολή). 


full dress of ancient times. At present in Syria it 
is almost confined to the Oriental elergy, and to 
Moslems of the official and merchant classes, the 
latter often having it faced and partly hned with 
soft fur. Joseph’s eoat (oD nnd) was most hkely 
an open long mé-id. It was an unusual article of 
pastoral or Bedawidress, which generaily comprises 
the shirt with belt, and the square cloak or δϑηυ ἡ, 
of wool or haircloth, with frequently a sheepskin 
vest between. Such a special garment worn by 
Joseph would be a mark of favour and an occasion 
of jealous comparison. The coat (RV ‘robe’), 
1521, annually brought to Samuel would also be 
of this sort. 

(b) now simldh, ἱμάτιον. This was the largest 
and heaviest article of Oriental dress, being the 
dress of travel, of the shepherd, worn for protection 
against eold and rain, and uscd as a covering 
durng sleep (Ex 2956), It consisted of a piece of 
cloth about 7 ft. from right to left, and 43 from 
top to bottom. A width of 14 ft. was folded in at 
each side, and sewn along the top, with a slit at 
each top-corner through which the hand and wnist 
eould pass. The garment thus losing about 14 ft. 
on each side became a square. Usually, two pieces, 
each 7 ft. long and 2 ft. wide, were sewn together 
to make the block material, and the over-edged 
joining is seen running across the back. The 
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finest kind, however, is made of one entire piece. 
Sach, inmost likely, was Christ’s ‘garment without 
seam ’(Jn 19"). The ‘hairy garment’ (n77s), Gn 9535, 
may have been a eamel-hair simldh. The Arabs 
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0411 their black tents houses of hair, and the term 
usually distinguishes eloth of camel or goat hair 
from that made of sheep’s wool. Cloaks of eamel 
hair are common at the present day, those made in 
the neighbourhood of ancient Cilicia having a 
rough surface lke that of Scotch shooting tweed, 
but much firmer and heavier in the make. They 
are often of a coppery-brown eolour, and the eom- 
parison in Gn 25” would be easily suggested. 
They are also made of wool and of goats’ hair. Orna- 
mentation of coloured silk or red wool 15. frequently 
sewn upon the neck, front, and back. The general 
snrface is often further reheved by its being woven 
in broad stripes of darker and hghter, or black and 
white eolours. In the ordinary simféh of the 
Syrian shepherd and farmer this is the most 
characteristic feature. Eljah’s mantle and John 
the Baptist’s raiment were of the square cloak 
pattern. The bab. garment in Jericlio was an 
ornamental one, possibly of crimson colour, lke 
those described in Ezk 23%. The large outer 


SHEEPSKIN COAT. 


garments of shepherds on the hills and inward 
plains is often made of sheep skins with the fleece 
left on; but as frequently this is a vest, and the 
ordinary eloak is worn over it. See CLOKE. 

4. Breeches of linen (132 220 mikhnésé bad, Ex 
28% pbaip sarbdlin, Dn 32; RV hosen; Ges. Thes. 
‘vel feminalia vel pallia’). The first word indi- 
eates that which is {eee together, that is, by the 
waist-cord passing insido the hem of the gathers. 
The second means most likely the Persian divided 
skirt or loose trousers, Arab. sirwd/l, as the 
prineipal article of the common dress when sueh 
trousers are worn. In modern Arab. it is called 
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libds =<‘ clothing,’ for the same reason. It was evi- 
dently a modification of the long shirt or tunic- 
coat, dividing it into two parts at the belt, the 
upper part being a short Zouave jacket, often highly 
ornamented, and the lower part being the sarbdlin, 
‘hosen.’ A long piece of cloth was made into a wide 
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TRANSITION FROM ‘KETHONETH’ TO ‘SARBALIN.’ 


open bag by sewing up the bottom, except a hole 
at each corner for the feet to pass through. The 
upper edge was hemmed, and drawn together by a 
cord or sash within the hem. A mass of plaited 
cloth thus hung down between the knees, and even 
trailed between the feet, as a sign of leisure and 
luxury. During active exercise, such as hoeing, 
walking, running, these folds were tucked up under 
the belt in front or behind or at the sides. This 
was to have the loins git. 

5. Girdle. 1. 31715 18*. 2. vias ’abnét, only of 
high priest or a high official, Ex 281, [5 2251, prob. 
a sash wound round the waist several times and 
falling to the feet; cf. Stade, TAL (1894), p. 236 ; 
Jos. Ané. Ill. vii. 2. 3. Ν ‘waistband,’ see W. 
R. Smith as quoted in Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v., also 
Expos. Times, iii. (1893), 2438, 256. The girdle 
was worn over (1) and (2), and was sometimes a 
cord, often a leathcr belt as now worn by Eastern 
monks. For the purse arrangement in it, see BAG. 
The girdle braced the hip-joints for prolonged 
exertion, and under it the hanging skirts were 
drawn up. It served to hold the ink-horn of the 
scribe, with its box of aframentum or black flnid, 
soaked np into sponge or pith, and its case for 
holding reed pens. The sash was the order of the 
garter in Oriental costnme, the ends being richly 
ornamented with needlework in silk and gold (see 


poses of activity, although the Bedawin occasion- 
ally apply it to this purpose. The simldh, cloak, 
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1. LOINS GIRT. 


was then rather folded over the arm, or thrown 
over the shoulder, or laid aside, as at the stoning 
of Stephen. Lut when a large bundle had to be 
carried a considerable distance, the cloak was 
drawn up somewhat, and the belt fastened tightly 
around it over the waist, thus forming a large 
pouch or sack behind. This was prob. the way in 
which the Israelites carried their kneading-troughs 
(Ex 15 

6. Head-dress; AV Bonnet, RV Head-tire (ayzan 
migbW'dh (see BONNET); we péér, Is 3%; Ay 
zaniph, Is 3"). The head-dress of the Israelites in 
early pastoral times would be the same as that 
which is worn by their successors the Bedawin. 
It is a piece of cotton or linen, white, blue, or 
black, or of brightly coloured silk, about a yard 
square, folded diagonally, and laid on the head so 
as to screen the eyes, protect the cheek-bones and 
the back of the neck. It is held in its place by a 
cord (np Gn 3818) of soft elastic wool, usually dark 
brown or black, or of twisted cotton whipped with 
threads of silk and gold, coiled in several rings 
tightly ronnd the head, making a covering at once 
picturesque, comfortable, and protective. The rich 
colours of the Bab. head-dress are described as 
‘dyed attire,’ obvan (Ezk 234). The article is now 
called kufiyeh (from the town of Kufah). <After- 
wards a skull-cap came to be worn, with a napkin 
usually white, or white with gold thread, folded 
into a long band and wound round it. In] K 3088. 41 
the head-band is drawn over the face to conceal 
the features, after the manner of Bedawin robbers. 
The pees of Dn 371 (RV tunics, RVm turbans, 


MALE HEAD-DRESS (1. PASTORAL, 


EMBROIDERY). 
a baldrick, often. set with gems. 
not used to bind np the loose outer garment for pur- 


2. PERSIAN, 3. SYRIAN PEASANT). 


The military girdle (2 8 20%) was|see Bevan, ad loc.) may have been the Persian 
The girdle was | fez, named from the mould in which the felt was 


pressed. In the ease of the royal crown the cord 
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of the original head-dress was represented by the 
gold eirclet, and the searf by the cap of cloth and 
the coronation veil. For military head-dress see 
HELMET. 

7. Border, Hem, Skirt (19 kdndph, 18 244; Sw 
shil, Ex 391; κράσπεδον, Mt 939). The outer gar- 
ment had four cords with tassels (myy zizith, 
Nu 15%, οὗ" Dt 2915, see Driver’s note) at the 
eorners. To make the border and fringes large 
and eonspieuous was part of the Pharisaie form 
(Mt 235). The corner fringes are seen on the large 
tallith of synagogue worship, and on the small one 
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FRINGES, 


of white cotton worn lke an unseen ephod next to 
the shirt. In the large fallith, about 2 yds. sq., of 
white eotton or wool with black border or stripes, 
a sq. inch of coloured silk is sown on eaeh corner 
inside, and through a hole made preeisely in the 
middle of the patch, so as to make the opening a 
mathematieal corner, there is passed a cord com- 
posed of eight threads and five knots. This, with 
the numerical value of ny, 600, makes up 613, 
the rabbinical nuinber of commandments in the 
Law. During worship the tassel is taken in the 
hand and raised to the hps, and the symbol of 
devotion used by an unchanged heart beeomes a 
substitute for obedience. It is the letter that 
killeth. 

8. Napkin (σουδάριον, Lk 19°, Jn 207, Ac 1913). 
In a climate lke that of Palestine the need of a 
napkin was occasioned not by cold so much as by 
dust and heat, as its name implies. At the present 
day it is used to wipe the faee and the back of the 
hands, and is often partly folded in around the 
neek to protect the collar of the coat from _per- 
spiration and to give coolness. The same name is 
given by the Arabs to the small cotton cap which 
they wear under the woollen fez, and eall an arkiych 
(sweat-cloth). 

9. Sandals (ody, 1), nidys, σανδάλια, Mk 6°, 
Ae 128), The primitive shoe or sandal was a flat 
sole of leather, wood, or matted grass with loops 
attached, through which the shoe-latchet, a leather 
thong, passed and strapped in the foot. The 
Arab. πα αἰ means the sole of the shoe, as being 
the principal part, thus pointing to the sandal 
origin. Even with the shoes or shppers of red, 
black, and yellow leather in common usage, the 
ancient habits survive, as the natives like to bend 
down the leather behind the heel, and make it 


more like a sandal. The wooden sandal in very 
commion use has a strap nailed on to hold the foot 
across the toes, showing the beginning of the upper. 
Those worn by brides at the marriage feast are 
made 7 or 8 inches high to give the dignity of the 
cothurnus. Sandals are removed when entering a 
house or church, or any plaee where prayer is 
offered. The shoe being associated with outside 
defilement, and being the lowest article of dress, 
is used as an epithet of contempt and vituperation, 
and as an implement of beating. Socks are seldom 
worn, and in walking the shoe is often removed, or 
the foot with the shoe on is held up to shake out 
the dust. 

10. Female Dress. This so far resembled male 
attire as to make interchange possible and pro- 
hibited, Dt 22°, There was the sddin or shirt- 
dress, [5 829, overitakéthéneth or tunic-robe, Ca 5°, 
bound with a girdle, Is 3%. Over this, ladies of 
nobility wore an ungirded mé-7i or robe after the 
pattern of Joseph’s ‘coat,’ 2S 13:8. Social life 
made it possible also for women to have festival 
robes (AV ‘changeable suits of apparel,’ Is 322), 
There is mention of turbans, ornamental bands of 
silk, or embroidered linen, Is 3°, probably rather 
deeper than those eommonly worn by men. 
Another ornamental head-dress is described by the 
term used for the priestly head-dress, 1x5. These 
must have been very elaborate, judging from those 
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of the Egyptian monuments, and the tardiness with 
which the metal head-bow] and horn (Arab. tantur) 
were given up by the women of Syria in modern 
times. ‘The horn was worn ereet, day and night, 
the veil of a widow being black, others white. 

The chief artieles of specially fem. attire were 
the veils and mantles. ‘There were mufflers (ridin), 
Is 3°, thin face-veils like gauze-muslin and nun’s- 
veiling, the former brightly coloured with floral 
designs, used for the face and breast (Arab. 
barka'a, mandil). 

It is impossible to say precisely what sort of 
mantle-robe the πρῶ mantle, Is 3%, may have 
been. The rinsyn shawls (AV wimples), Is 3%, 
were large veils of white laee, or tough muslin 
(white or indigo at present), worn over the head 
and falling down the baek. Those worn by Bedawi 
and peasant women are often used for carrying 
grass, vegetables, or various parcels, Ru 3", 

The veils (Τῇ Is 3%) were the largest envelop- 
ing veils, now called by the Arabs izars, made of 
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white cotton, black twilled silk, or rich silk stuffs 
of the brightest colours and of highly ornamental 
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for women, and the love of respectful attention 
and dignity makes the third equally so for men. 


FACE VEILS (1, SYRIAN MOSLEM. 


This veil is one of the most familiar 
About 


patterns. 
ohjects in the streets of Eastern towns. 


HEAD AND BACK VEIL (Jitpahath), 


the εατ (Vin ‘networks,’ o'o'av Is 818) there is no 
certainty ; possibly it was a light netted veil covering 
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LARGE VEIL (Rddid), 


the hair and falling over the shoulders, set with 
tiny discs of silver and gold and other pendants, 
something like whatis still worn. So with regard to 
stomacher (>1n2), Is 34; as the antithesis suggests 
some sort of girdle, highly or even fantastically 
ornamental in contrast with sackcloth, it may 
have been the loose apron-sash with dangling rib- 
bons and attachments worn by dancing girls. 

III. ORIENTAL CUSTOM AND THOUGHT CON- 
CERNING DREss.—Food and clothing are the two 
great requisites of the natural life, 1 ΤΊ 63, Cloth- 
ing is the second necessity. Of its three services, 


protection, decency, and ornament, the warmth of| strength, honour, and defilement. 


the climate of Palestine causes the first to be less 
important than it is in colder countries, while the 
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Clothing distinguishes man from the beast. ‘To be 
unclothed’ is not merely to suffer cold, but ‘ to be 
found naked’(2 Co 5%). The phrase ‘naked, and 
ye clothed me’ (Mt 25%), over and above personal 
comfort to the individual, means restoration to 
human society and human dignity. ‘Clothed and 
in his right mind’ (Mk 5”) were two equal indica- 
tions that Legion was no longer an outcast. So 
to have fine apparel was apt to carry the assump- 
tion of all inward graces (Ja 2°). 

Eastern clothing is throughout an adaptation 
not only to climate but to character. Clothes are 
flung off and on with the same rapidity as that 
with which heat changes to cold and sunshine to 
starlight ; soit is with the quickly-varying moods 
of the people. Oriental clothes appear to the 
European to be cumbersome and prohibitive of 
exercise. This to the ordinary Oriental mind 
carries a subtle recommendation, implying that 
the wearer does not need to work. A common 
Arab proverb says, ‘There is a blessing in being 
busy,’ but it 1s usually the spectator that quotes 
it, ‘The loose and ornamental style of Oriental 
dress emphasizes the thought that the chief good 
of life is not in active achievement, but in rest and 
the privilege of rest. Among the trades a work 
loses in public respect in proportion as the worker 
has to take off clothing when engaged init. All 
clothmg above the undcrmost easily takes on 
meanings of office, investiture, and precedence. 
Brightness and colour are synonymous with 
happiness and prosperity, and grief of soul is 
expressed by the darkest object seen in nature, 
the intense black of goat hair (Rev 6”). Orientals 
always travel in their best clotiies ; it was scarcely 
necessary for the Gibeonites to assure Joshua that 
their raiment had been new when they started, 
except as indicating the length of their journey. 
In public worship Orientals are impressed and 
apparently satisfied by changed vestments and 
spectacular ritual to a degree that always puzzles 
ihe more ethical and introspective mind of the 
West. 

In the Bible there are numberless instances of 
the employment of facts concerning dress for the ex- 
pression of spiritual truth. The metaphorical 
application is carried out in much detail, showing 
that the subject was at once familiar and of 
extreme interest. We have such phrases as 
‘clothed with humility’ (1 P 5°), ‘the garment of 
salvation, the robe of righteousness’ (Is 611°), into 
which is meant to be borne all that Oriental 
dress means with regard to completeness of cover- 
ing and dignified grace. The girdle, head-dress, 
and sandals are especially rich in similitudes of 
Thus with ref. 
to the girdle, there is the significance of its cleaving 
to the loins (Jer 13") ; of its being loosened (Is 551) 


domestic customs make the second very important | its strengthening value (Is 227, 1 P 1, Eph 674); 
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there is the pathos of being eompulsorily girded 
(Jn 2118); and the mystery of invisible support 
(Is 45°). 

LitrraturE.—Keil, Benzinger, and Nowack, 1160. <Arch. ; 
Schirer, JP (see ‘Clothing’ in Index); Conder, Handbook to 
the Bible; Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah 4 (1887), i. 621-626; 
Thomson, Land and Book, 3 vols. 1881-1886 (see ‘Garments’ 
under ‘ Manners and Customs’ in Index to each vol.); Tristram, 
Eastern Customs in Bible Lands (1894), pp. 155-176 ; Maspero, 
Dawn of Civilization (1896), p. 718 f.; Lagarde, Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen (1866), p. 209 ff. G. M. MACKIE. 


DRINK.—See Foop. DRINK-OFFERING.—See 
SACRIFICE. 


DROMEDARY.—Besides the word (123) rendered 
dromedary, but which ought to have been tr®. 
young eamel (see CAMEL), there are two words, v2 
rekesh (rendered in 1 K 435 dromedaries, and in 
Est 81°14 mules, and in Mie 115 swift beasts), and 
12. rammak (Est 8° AV young dromedaries). 
Jtekesh (a rare synonym of 010) probably denoted a 
species of horse noted for some ehoice quality. 
That this quality was swiftness is quite uncertain. 
Rammiék is Pers. ramah, ‘flock’ or ‘herd’ (see 
Ges. Thes.). In Est 8 '9 33, lit. ‘sons of the herd,’ 
is tr? in RV ‘bred of the stud.’ To all appearance, 
then, we must drop the dromedary from the list of 
Bible animals. G. li. Post, 


DROPSY.—See MEDICINE. 


DROSS (Ὁ, Kethibh xo, sing. only in Ezk 223%, 
elsewhere always plur. Ὁ}, 520, 0°10).—TFor the 
process whereby dross was separated from the pure 
metal, see FURNACE, REFINER. The word is 
several times used in the OT metaphorically for 
what is base and worthless, ¢.g. Ps 119" (of the 
wicked), Is 17%: %, Ezk 2918. 19 (of degenerate Israel). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

DROUGHT.—See CRIMES AND PUNISIIMENTS, 

also FAMINE. 


DROVE.—This word is the equivalent in AV of 
two Heb. words. 1. 1y ‘éder (Gn 3219), ‘Hder is 
elscwhere rendered flock (see FLOCK), except in one 
place (JI 138), where it occurs twice in the construct 
state, Pav yy, which is tr¢ ‘herds of cattle,’ and 
say ‘flocks of sheep.’ 2. mn> mahkdneh. This 
word, although rendered in Gn 33° AV drove, is 
rendered once in the saime connexion (32") bands, 
and twice (32°) company. This last, which is the 
eorreet tr., 1s adopted by RV (cf. Gn 50°). Sce 
HERD, G. E. Post. 


DROWNING.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


DRUNKENNESS.—The spcctacle of men beside 
themselves through alcoholic drink has _ been 
familiar from the beginning of history, and all 
languages have terms in which to describe it. It 
is a subject that appears in the Bible, as in other 
ancient writings. 

1, Some of the tcrms used in the Scriptures in 
connexion with drunkenness.—The Heb. has no 
word that deseribes this vice, like the Eng. words 
‘drunken,’ ‘drunkard,’ ‘drunkenness,’ ‘ inebriate,’ 
in terms derived from the physical act of drinking. 
It has two stems in common use ([sh@kdh] and 
shathah, πρῷ and any’) referring to the act of drink- 
ing; and each denotes indifferently the drinking 
of water or wine or other liquids, drinking by men 
or by animals or by the ground. From one of 
these stems eomcs the word mashkeh, not often 
uscd, denoting a butler or eupbearer, one who 
serves wine at table (Neh 1, Gn 40! etc.). From 
the other comes the word mishtch, much used, 
denoting a formal feast, a banquet. This is often 
tr? by the Gr. πότος, and once (Est 77) by συμπόσιον. 


Like the Gr. word, it has in it the idea of a social 
feast as a gathering where men drink together. 
This shows that the idea of social drinking is 
older than the differentiation of the Heb. language. 
Hence it is the more remarkable that the words of 
these Heb. stems never, of themselves, denote 
either vicious earousal or intoxication. They are 
sometimes used in connexion with carousal or 
intoxication, but in sueh eases the author always 
adds other words to indicate the vicious meaning. 
Even Ee 10” is not an exception to this. See 
BANQUET. 

A different stem is rdwdéh (m7), occurring 14 
times as a verb, and 6 times in all in the form of 
three different nouns. The idea is that of being 
brimful, or saturated, or soaked (Ps 23°, Job 37", 
Is 58! 169 345-7 etc.). It is possible to tr. the 
Heb., in every passage where these words oceur, 
without recognizing an allusion to drunkenness. 
But LXX eommonly tr. them by derivatives of 
μεθύω or πίνω, and they are no doubt to be re- 
carded as denoting drunkenness. It is as when 
we speak of a habitually drunken man as a soaker, 
or as sodden with drink (Jer 4619, La 31), 

Another stem, s@bhd (30), is used in all 8 or 9 
times. Its meaning is nearly that of our Eng. ‘to 
guzzle,’ that is, to drink intoxicants greedily, with 
stupefying effect. The active partieiple denotes 
the guzzler as in the aet, the passive participle 
describes him as affected by the liquor, the noun 
denotes either the liquor or the act of guzzling (Is 
501. 2c 214, ΣΟ Nah 1. Ts 1, es Ais), 

More important than all these is the stem 
shadkhar (123). The verb means to become in- 
toxicated, and in common use are the nouns 
shékhar, ‘intoxicating liquor’ (see STRONG DRINK); 
shikkor, ‘drunkard,’ and shikkdrén, ‘drunkenness.’ 
Many hold that the word is the same with our 
sugar, and that group of words in the Western 
languages. If so, the Heb. word and the Western 
word start together with the fact that sugar is 
present at the formation of aleohol, but follow 
entirely different lines of meaning. ‘The usage of 
the Heb. stem is abundant and clear, leaving no 
doubt as to its meaning. Hebrew-speaking people 
were familiar with the spectacle of men overcome 
by alcohol, and they used the words of this stem 
to express this familiar fact. 

In NT, and in Gr. VSS of OT, quite a variety 
of terms are used, but we need mention only one 
eroup: μέθη, ‘habitual intoxication’; μεθύω, ‘to 
be intoxicated’; μεθύσκω, ‘to make intoxicated’ ; 
μεθύσμα, ‘an intoxicant’; μέθυσος, ‘intoxicated.’ 
In their meaning and use (both literal and meta- 
phorical) the words of this group are similar to 
those of the Heb. group last mentioned. 

2. Particulars given in the Bible eoncerning 
drunkenness. —'The OT and NT passages that 
cive these particulars, though numerous, are too 
familiar to need direct eitation. If one needs to 
refer to them, they are easily found by the help 
of a concordance. Of apocr. passages one will 
casily recall the eontest eoncerning wine, kings, 
women, and truth, in 1 Es 3) ὅν ; the drnnkenness 
of Holofernes, as described in Jth 12° 137; the 
many references to drinking usages in Sir; and 
other hke passages. 

These various canon. or apocr. passages mention 
abundantly many of the familiar physieal effects 
of drunkenness: staggering, reeling, dizziness, 
incoherent speech, redness of eyes, vomiting, stupid 
sleep, inscnsibility to blows, insatiable appetite 
for more stimulant. They speak of its mental 
effects: exhilaration, jollity, loss of good judg- 
ment, inconsequenee of thought and purpose, 
inability to keep secrets, quarrclsomeness, shame- 
lessness, failure to remember afterwards what 
occurred while one was drunk, the purposed for- 
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getting of one’s miscry, such facts as the naked- 
ness of Noah, the helplessness of Amnon, the 
sodden condition of Nabal. They speak of festal 
drinking, of usages compelling one to drink, or 
exempting him from compulsion (Est 18), of 
carousals, dissipations, excess, riot, of the Syrian 
king drinking himself drunk in his tent in the 
face of the enemy, many times of the high-born 
people ef both Israel and Judah as wasting their 
property and energies in costly drinking feasts, 
of the connexion of drunkenness with licentions- 
ness and gambling, of orgies in which the three 
were mingled (J1 85). They speak of the permanent 
effects of these things on one’s condition of life, of 
the guzzler and the glutton who bring themsclves 
to poverty, to loss of energy, to rags. They speak 
of sociological effects, of men who by reason of 
private dissipations neglect public duty, of men 
who ought to be ambitious to serve God and their 
country, but whose actual ambitions run in the 
line of compounding or drinking intoxicating 
beverages (e.g. Is 51: 22. 2°), of consequent incapaci- 
tation for leadership, and resulting oppression and 
injustice at home, and boundless defeat and 
slaughter by foreign invaders. 

In these and other particulars no one can fail 
to recognize the widespread prevalence of drunken- 
ness and its evils in the biblical times, and their 
identity with the same evils as now existing. 
Especial importance attaches, therefore, to any- 
thing the Bible has to say in regard to the remedy. 

The author of Sir says: ‘ Wine drunk in season 
and to satisfy is Joy of heart and gladness of soul ; 
wine drunk largely is bitterness of soul, with 
provocation and conflict’ (31*-*), Similar passages 
abound in ancient literature. They commend the 
moderate use of intoxicants, and condemn the 
excessive use; generally drawing the line, how- 
ever, not between exhilaration and drunkenness, 
but between drunkenness that is regarded as occa- 
sional and seasonable and drunkenness that is 
habitual and unseasonable. In view of this, it is 
worth noting that our canonical books contain no 
such passage. On the other hand, they unquali- 
fiedly condemn drunkenness. They lay down the 
proposition, ‘ Look not on the wine when it is red’ 
(Pr 2371). In such cases as those of the priests (Lv 
10°), of Daniel, of the Rechabites, of the Nazirites, 
they teach that even total abstinence is sometimes 
a duty. 

An account of the intoxicating liquors mentioned 
in the Bible will be found under the titles STRONG 
DRINK and WINE. See also Foon. 

3. The differenee between the aneient and the 
modern problem.—With all their many points of 
identity, there is a large and important group of 
differences. Any one who will carefully study all 
the passages in the Bible which speak of this 
matter will note that, in a large majority of them, 
drunkenness is explicitly spoken of as the vice of 
the wealthy. Perhaps there is not an instance in 
which habitual drunkenness is attributed to any 
who are not wealthy. In modern times, on the 
contrary, drunkenness is supposed to be much 
more prevalent among the poor than among the 
well-to-do. This difference is not an accident. It 
is mainly the result of the ehcapening of intoxi- 
cants, through improved processes of distilling and 
brewing, introduced within the past two or three 
centuries. When the price of enough wine or 
beer to make a man drunk was equal to half a 
month’s wages, and no other intoxicants were to 
be had, it was impossible for most men to beeome 
sodden drunkards. The case is different when an 
hour’s labour will pay for an intoxicating quantity 
of cheap liquor. In the older time, habitual 
drunkenness was possible for thousands where it 
is now possible for hundreds of thousands. This 


vast modern extension of tle domain of intemper- 
ance should not be forgotten when we study the 
Bible for practical light on the subject. To this 
might be added a large number of important 
differences of detail between ancient life and 
modern life that have bearings on the question in 
hand. The outcome of such a comparison is that 
drunkenness and its attendant evils, inexcusable, 
widespread, harmful, and dangerous as they were 
in the civilizations in which the Scriptures were 
written, are immeasurably more so in our existing 
civilization, and we ought to deal with the problem 
aceordingly. W. J. BEECHER. 


DRUSILLA (Δρούσιλλα).--- 366 Herron. 


DUKE.—This word being applied in AV with 
two exceptions * to the chiefs of Edom, the inn- 
pression is formed that im the family of Esau this 
was a hereditary title, as it is in Britain now. 
It is, however, never a title in AV, but a general 
expression for ‘ chief,’ being forned from Lat. dux 
(the word in the Vulg.), and the tr. of a word (4>x% 
or ox ’adliéiph) which is also apphed to the princes 
of Judah (Zec 97 1255, See CHIEF, 11. 3). 


The Heb. word is probably more specific than its Eng. equivs- 
lent, being held by Dillmann (on Gn 3615) to be derived from FX 
’eleph, a thousand ; so properly ‘a chiliarch,’ and understood by 
Driver (Eapos. ul. ii. 9) ‘to denote properly the leader of a 
clan,’ and as ‘probably the indigenous name borne in Edom by 
the chiefs of the several] φυλαΐοῦ clans’ ; while in Eng. ‘duke’ waa 
freely applied to any leader or chief of any rank andnation. Thus 
‘ Annibal, duke of Carthaginensis’—Sir T. Elyot, Zhe Governour, 
ii. 233: ‘Ther was a duk that highte Theseus ’—Chaucer, 
Knight's Tale, 2; after whoin Shaks. Mids. Night’s Dream, 1. i. 
20: ‘Happy be Theseus, our renowned duke !’; Latimcr (Works, 
i. 81) calls Gideon ‘a duke’; and Wyclif uses the word of the 
Messiah, Mt 26 ‘And thou, Bethleem, the lond of Juda, art not 
the leest among the prynces of Juda; for of thee a duyk schal 
go out, that schal gouerne my puple of Israel’; and Select 
Works, iii. 187, ‘Jesus Christ, duke of oure batel, taght us lawe 
of pacience, and not to feght bodily.’ Between 1572 and 1623 
(that is, when AV was madc) the title was extinct in England. 

J. HASTINGS, 


DULCIMER.—See MUSIC. 


DUMAH (n>x3).—1. Son of Ishmael (Gn 2514, 1 Ch 
1°), representing some Arabian tribe or locality. 
There are many places of this name mentioned by 
the Arabian geographers, its signification in Arabic 
(daumun, nom. unit. dawmatun) being the branched 
wild nut, common in Arabia Deserta (Doughty, 
Travels in A. D., Index). The most inportant of 
the places called after it, Dumat al-Jandal (also 
written Daumat and Daumda’) was identified by the 
earlier Mohammedan archeologists with the place 
mentioned in Gn (Yakut, s.v.); and it is probable 
that the same plaee is referred to by Pliny (ΗΝ v1. 
32), who is acquainted with a Domatha in the neigh- 
bonrhood of the Thamudeni (as well as a Thumati), 
and Ptolemy, who mentions a eity Δουμεθά or 
Δουμαιθά in Arabia Deserta (v. 19, 7), as well as a 
city of importance of the same name in Arabia 
Felix (viii. 22, 3). Stephanus Byz. s.v. quotes 
Glaucus in the second book of his Arabian Antt- 
quities as mentioning a eity of the name, and 
Porphyry, De Abstinent. ii. 56, asserts that an 
Arabian tribe named Dumathii sacrificed a bey 
every year, and buried him under the altar which 
they used as an idol, probably with reference to 
the same place. Its site is fixed by the geographer 
Al-Bekri (i. 353) as ‘ten days’ journey fromm 
Medina, ten from Cufa, eight from Damascus, and 
twelve from Misr’; but by Mas‘udi (Bibl. Geog. 
Arab. vii. 248) as ‘five from Medina, and fifteen 
or thirteen from Damascus,’ the latter numbers 
being probably more correct. The ‘sik Dima,’ 


* The one exception is Jos 1321 ‘dukes of Sihon’ (σφ Ὁ 
RV ‘princes’), and the other 1 Mac 10, where Jonathan 1255. 
cabzus is said to have been made a ‘ duke’ by king Alexaniter 
(στρατηγός, RV ‘captain’). 
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discovered by Burckhardt in the Jauf (Zravels in 
Syria, 662), has been identified with it partly on 
the ground of the correspondence of the names of 
the surrounding villages with those mentioned by 
the geographers (cf. Ritter, Erdkunde von Arabien, 
ii. 360-388). The only further reference to it in 
the Bible is perhaps to be found in the heading of 
Is 21%, where an obscure oracle in a strange 
dialect is introduced with the words ‘the massa’ 
of Dumah’; for this the LXX substitutes Idumea, 
and many modern critics are inclined to interpret 
the name Dumah (in Heb. ‘ silence’) allegorically. 
It is probable that more accurate knowledge of 
the purport of the oracle would show the geo- 
graphical interpretation to be right. 2. Name of 
one of the mountain cities of Judah (Jos 15°’) 
according to the reading of most of the editions ; 
but in that of Ginsburg, Rumah (79:5)is substituted, 
and this reading is supported by the LXX (Ῥεμνά 
or Ῥουμά) and the Vulg. It is probable, however, 
that the ordinary reading Dumah is correct. In 
the Onomast. Δουμά is given as the name of a large 
village in the Daroma, seventeen miles from 
Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin) ; and it was identified 
by Robinson with Khirbet Daumah, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Beit Jibrin, where are to be seen the 
ruins of a village situated on two hills separated 
by a valley, with remains of many cisterns and 
caves excavated in the rock, belonging to the 
Canaanite or Jewish epoch, as well as vestiges of 
Christian buildings. The ‘seventeen miles’ of 
the Onomast. is an overstatement, due to the tor- 
tuous routes followed in the mountain country 
(Guérin, Judée, iii. 359-361). 
D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 
DUMB.—See MEDICINE. 


DUNG.—1. Used in the East as manure (Lk 135) 
and for fuel; especially that of cattle, where wood 
and charcoal are scarce or unattainable. In Eastern 
cities there is usually a receptacle for the offal of 
cattle, whence it is carried out and either burnt or 
used as manure. Directions for personal cleanliness 
are given in Dt 23!!! ; and in the case of sacrifices 
the dung of the animals was burnt outside the 
camp (Ex 2914. Lv 41): 22 817 Nu 195). 

2. The word is used (a) to express contempt and 
abhorrence, as in the case of the carcase of Jezebel 
(2 K 9%"); and in that of the Jews (Jer 922, Zeph 1”). 
(6) To spread dung upon the face was a sign of 
humiliation (Mal 25). (c):As representing worth- 
lessness, St. Paul counted all things but dung that 
he might win Christ (Ph 38). EK. HULL. 


DUNG GATE.—See JERUSALEM. 


DURA (xt Dn 3', a plain ‘in the province of 
Babylon’). Etym. uncertain. The word may be 
connected with the Bab. duru, a strong wall or 
fortification, possibly also with Dor (Jg 1%”) and 
with ts. Ammianus Marcellinus (xxv. 6) mentions 
it as situated E. of the Tigris. The distance of 
such a locality from Babylon seems to preclude the 
possibility of its being the same as that alluded to 
in Daniel. ‘The validity of this objection depends 
upon the extent of territory which may be re- 
garded as included in the expression $22 ny793. The 
same objection of distance applies to the place of 
this name which occurs in Polybius (v. 48), which 
was on the Euphrates near the mouth of the 
Chaboras, more than 200 miles N. W. of Babylon. 

A third (and the most probable) locality sug- 
gested is to the E. of Babylon, where Oppert found 
what appears to be the base of a great statue, near 
® mound known as Duair. G. WALKER, 


DURE.—The simple vb. ‘dure’ (fr. Lat. durare, 
‘be hard,’ ‘last’) is now obsol., its place being filled 


by ‘endure.’ It occurs in AV Mt 137 only: ‘ Yet 
hath he not root in himself, but dureth for a 
while’ (RV ‘endureth for a while,’ Gr. πρόσκαιρός 
ἐστι, lit. ‘is temporary’; Wyc. ‘is temperal,’ 
Rhem. ‘is for a time’; ‘dureth’ is Tindale’s word, 
who translates the same expression in Mk 4” by 
‘endure,’ and is followed by AV). ‘ During,’ still 
in use, is the pres. ptcp. of this verb; cf. Tindale, 
Works, p. 476: ‘when the disciples were come 
together vnto the breakyng of the bread, Paule 
made a sermon duryng to mydmght.’ Not in AV, 
‘during’ is introduced by RV into Mt 26°, Jn 2% 
132, Rev 116. Durable is still in use, and applicable 
to clothing, as Is 2518, but scarcely now to riches, as 
my Pr 818; Cf. Purchas; ΤῊ, p. 28; “They micht 
take up their Crosse, and follow the second Adam 
unto a durable happinesse.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DUTY is that which is duc. In mod. Eng. it is 
only that which is due dy one, but formerly expressed 
also that which is due ¢o one. This is the meaning 
of Ex 21, AV ‘If he take him another wife ; ler 
food, her raiment, and her duty of marriage shall 
he not diminish’ (so RV). Cf. Tindale’s tr. of Mt 
204 ‘Take that which is thy duty, and go thy 
waye,’ and of Lk 12” ‘to geve them their deutie 
of meate at due season’; and Knox, Hist. p. 117: 
‘IT will serve my Prince with body, heart, goods, 
strength, and all that is in my power, except that 
which is God’s duty, which I will reserve to him 
alone.’ Shaks. uses the word in both senses, Zam. 
of Shrew, Iv. i. 40: ‘Do thy duty, and have thy 
duty.’ For the biblical conception of Duty, see 
ETHICS. J. HASTINGS. 


DWARF is the rendering in AV and RV of px, 
a word (Lv 9129) denoting one of the physical 
disqualifications by which a priest was unfitted for 
service. The word means thin, lean, small. It is 
applied to Pharaoh’s lean kine (Gn 41° ete.), to 
the minute grains of manna (Ex 16+), to the still, 
small voice (1 K 10:3), and in other like instances, 
The conjecture that it here means a dwarf is plaus- 
ible. Dut others regard it as meaning an unnatur- 
ally thin man—a consumptive, perhaps. The Sept. 
(ἔφηλος) and Vulg. connect this specification with 
the one that follows, as indicating defective eyes. 
So the meaning must be regarded as uncertain. 

W. J. BEECHER. 

DYEING.—The art of dyeing is not mentioned 
in Scripture, but dycd stuffs are referred to in 
various’ passages, and hence it is altogether 
probable that dyeing was known to the Israelites. 
The coloured stuffs mentioned are blue, purple, 
and scarlet; these all occurring together in 
the description of the hangings of the tabernacle 
(Ex 26%), It would seem that the yarn was dyed 
before weaving (cf. Ex 35°), as we know was the 
custom of the Egyptians (cf. Wilk. Ane. Eg. il. 
p. 166, ed. 1878), from whom the Israelitish women 
may have acquired the art. The Egyptians were 
certainly acquainted with the art of dyeing by the 
use of chemicals, though they may not have under- 
stood the chemical properties of the materials eim- 
ployed (cf. Pliny, xxxv. 11, and Wilk. ii. 168, 169), 
and the Hebrews no doubt knew something of it at 
the time of the Exodus. Ata later period they may 
have learned from the Phoenicians the process of 
making the Tyrian purple, so renowned among the 
ancicnts; butit isnot probable that they produced 
it, as they could not readily procure the shell-fish 
used in its manufacture. The purple of the taber- 
nacle, if made by the Hebrews, must have been 
obtained from other sources and by other methods. 
Purple oceurs in Pr 31” as the clothing of the 
virtuous woman; and as it stands in a long hist of 
items of her handiwork, it may indicate that she 
knew how to make it. Scarlet was obtained by a 
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pupcess similar to that of purple, as we learn 
rom Kenrick, Phen. ch. vili., and Rawlinson, 
Phen. ch. viii. Blue was doubtless obtained from 
indigo, which was known to the Egyptians from 
their commerce with India (Wilk. ἢ. 164). See 
COLOURS. 

Rams’ skins ‘dyed’ red (o'pIyp ody ndy) are | 


mentioned in Ex 25°. This process the Hebrewa 
could have learned also from the Egyptians (cf. 
Wilk. ii. 185). The art is still carried on in Syria, 
and large quantities of skins are tanned red for the 
native shoes and saddles. H. PoRTER. 


DYSENTERY.—See MEDICINE. 


1 


E.—The symbol ordinarily used in eriticism of 
Hex. to signify the work of the [second] Elohist. 
See HEXATEUCH. 


EAGLE (753 nesher, ἀετός, aquila).—The Arab. 
retains the same name, in a modified form, nisr, 
substituting sin for shin. This term is used by 
the Arabs for the vultures, of which there are four 
species in the Holy Land. (1) Gypatus barbatus, 
Cuv., the lammergeier, the 07» percs of the Hebrews, 
AV ossifrage, Arab. ‘antk. (2) Gyps fulvus, Sav., 
the griffon. (3) Neophron percnopterus, L., the 
Egyptian vulture, called in Arab. raham or dejdj- 
Fir'aun, Pharaoh’s hen. It is the gier eagle of 
AV, notof RV. (4) Vultur monachus, L. 

It is also used for the true eagles, of which there 
are eight species in the Holy Land. (1) Aguila 
ated L., the ospray of AV, which is the golden 
eagle, mny ‘ozniyydh. (2) A. heliaca, Sar., the 
imperial eagle. (3) A. clanga, Pall., the greater 
spotted eagle, and perhaps A. pomarina, Brehm, the 
lesser spotted eagle, of which, however, only one 
specimen has been noted. (4) A. rapax, Temm., 


the tawny eagle. (5) A. pennata, Gmel. (6) A. 
Nipalensis, Hodges, the steppe eagle. (7) A. 


bonelli, Temm. (8) Circectus Gallicus, Gmel., the 
short-toed eagle. The last is easily recognized by 
its large flat head, its huge golden eyes, and 
brightly spotted breast. Its short toes and tarsi 
are covered with tesselated scales to protect it 
from the serpents on which it preys. It is the 
most abundant of the eagle tribe in Palestine. All 
the above birds are included by the Arabs under 
the generic term nisr=nesher, even those which 
have also specifie names, as the ossifrage, the 
ospray, and the Egyptian vulture. They agree in 
swiftness of flight (Dt 2849 ete), in soaring high 
into the air (Pr 23° 30%, Is 40%), in making their 
nests in high trees or inaccessible rocks (Job 39°7-®, 
Jer 49'*), and in keenness of vision (Job 3955). 

The expression ‘enlarge thy baldness as the 
eagle’ (Mic 16), refers to the griffon, which has its 
head and neck free from feathers. The references 
to feeding on the slain (Job 39°, Mt 9438) are not to 
be understood of vultures alone, as eagles also will 
feed on dead animals if they find them. But it is 
especially applicable to the griffon and Pharaoh’s 
hen. Therefore in such passages (ef. Pr 30", 
Mt 2458) the allusion is generic. The ‘ravenous 
bird from the East’ (Is 46") describes Cyrus, prob- 
ably in allusion to the fact that the griffon was 
the emblem of Persia, and embroidered on its 
standard. This emblem in various forms has been 
copied by the Romans, Russians, Austrians, Ger- 
mans, and by the United States. 

The renewal of the youth of the eagle (Ps 103°) 
is an allusion to its longevity, which sometimes 
reaches a hundred years. The eagle is one of the 
‘living creatures’ of Ezk 1, Rev 47, It has been 
adopted as an emblem of St. John (in Irenzeus of 
St. Mark), owing to his insight into the divine char- 
acter, and his power of looking at the divine glory. | 


The ‘ bearing on eagles’ wings’ (Ex 194) is clearly 
metaphorical, and does not refer to any habit of 
the eagle. The passage in Dt 32" ‘As an eagle 
stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
+ eae abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth 
them on her wings,’ is explained by the preceding 
verse, which reads, ‘He found him in a desert land, 
and in the waste, howling wilderness ; he led him 
about, he instructed him, he kept him as the apple 
of his eye’; and in the following verse, ‘So the 
Lord alone did lead him, and there was no strange 
god with him.’ The allusion is to the fostering 
care of the eagles for their young, and the pains 
they take to lure them from the nest and teach 
them to fly. These are well-known facts. It 
would be no wise difficult for an observer to fancy, 
in their evolutions, that the old birds actually bore 
up the younger ones in the air, as well as fluttered 
over them. G. E. Post. 


EAR (ΠΝ, 6zen, ofs).—Hearing is associated with 
obedience as seeing is with conviction. In the 
East when an order is given, the responsive gesture 
is to lift the hand to the head and breast, implying 
that the order is understood and will be carried 
out. Thus also in the Arabian Nights, after a 
command by a superior, the invariable reply is, 
‘ Hearing and obeying !’ 

Eye, ear, and heart are concrete terms for 
understanding, will, and affection, and the gospel 
is declared to be something beyond human 
thoughts, desires, and passions. Men had at all 
times offered sacrifices to influence the will of the 
gods appealed to, but here God made the sacrifice 
to lead captive the will of man. ‘Ear hath not 
heard’ (1 Co 2°). Its limit is in man’s willingness 
to listen (Mt 13°, Rev 271-1", ete.). Assurance 
concerning God’s ability to hear is drawn from 
the fact that He planted the ear (Ps 94°). The alien- 
ated heart is called an uncircumcised ear (Jer 6"). 

The boring of a slave’s ear by his consent was 
the token of life-long surrender and ownership 
(Ex 21°; but not Ps 405, see Kirkpatrick, ad loc.) ; 
the tip of the ear was touched with blood in 
the consecration of Aaron and his sons (Lv 87) 
and in the cleansing of a leper (1415: 1% 2-28); the 
cutting off of the ears is mentioned as one of the 
atrocities perpetrated by an enemy (Ezk 23”); to 
incline the ear is a frequent expression for to give 
attention (Ps 45, Pr 22!” ete.); the ears tingle 
(οὐ) at dreadful news (1 S 34, 2 K 21, Jer 19%); 
to open one’s ear (ji 473) is a common expres- 
sion for to reveal a secret to one (1 8 9% 205: 2-33, 
2 77, 1 (ἸΕῚ (ete: G. M. MACKIE, 


EAR.—To ‘ear’ is to plough (Old Eng. erian, 
connected with ἀρόειν and arare), as ‘ After that 
he tempercth it with dong, then eareth it, soweth 
it, and haroweth it’ (Pigr. Perf. 1526, p. 23); 
‘A silver saucer... was eared uP by ἃ plough’ 
(Harrison, England, i. 361). In AV, Dt 214 ‘A 
rough valley, which is neither eared nor sown’ 
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(RV ‘plowed’; so at Gn 45°, Ex 347, 18 81); 
Is 3074 ‘the young asses that ear the ground’ (RV 
‘till,’ Heb. 332 ‘ work,’ as in Dt 214). 
J. HASTINGS. 

EARNEST.—There are three well-known NT 
passages in which this word occurs: Eph 113 ‘The 
earnest of our inheritance’; 2 Co 1% and 2 Co 55 
‘The earnest of the Spirit.’ In all three instances 
the Greek word (introduced perhaps by Pheenician 
traders) is the same, ἀῤῥαβών. Its Lat. equivalent 
is arrha or arrhabo (not pignus), and its Eng. 
arles, now obsolete except in Scotland. The corre- 
sponding word in Heb. jaw (Gn 8817: 18. 30) means a 
pledge or token, something to be returned when 
the terms of the contract have been observed ; 
but by ἀῤῥαβών, arrhabo, arles, we are to under- 
stand a first instalment, given as a sure and 
binding engagement that the rest shall follow 
in due time. The earnest is a pledge, but it is a 
peste consisting of part of the possession, or 

enefit, or blessing with which the contracting 
parties are concerned. Thearles given toa servant 
signifies that a contract has been entered into, and 
it is a binding promise that the wages agreed 
upon will be forthcoming when the term of engage- 
ment has expired. It is really a part of the wages, 
and it is the same in kind as the money payment 
to be afterwards made, In very olden times a 
similar formality used to obtain in connexion with 
the conveyance of land, or houses, or mills. In 
buying a field, the purchaser had given him a clod 
of earth as an earnest that, at the appointed time, 
he should enter upon complete possession. When 
houses were transferred from one owncr to another, 
the purchaser or receiver had handed him some of 
the thatch as arles or earnest that by and by the 
whole property should pass over into his posses- 
sion. In the case of a mill, some small picce of the 
machinery was passed from hand to hand. These 
simple ceremonies were as binding as an agrec- 
ment written upon parchment and made valid by 
the impression of a Government stamp. The idea 
underlying them all appears in various forms in 
Scripture history. Abraham’s sojourn in Canaan 
was a kind of earnest to a wanderer like him that 
his seed should by and by possess the land. When 
Abraham’s servant, having gone to Mesopotamia 
to fetch a wife for Isaac, gave Rebekah a nose-ring 
and bracelets and jewels of gold and silver, these 
were to her an earnest of Isaac’s wealth, and the 
evidence of a comfortable home in Canaan. Using 
the word in the sense above explained and illus- 
trated, the apostle tells us that the work of the 
Holy Spirit n our hearts is an earnest of our 
heavenly inheritance. Christian knowledge, holi- 
ness, and happiness are not only a pledge, but also 
a foretaste of heaven’s bliss. Sce Eadic, Eph. p. 68f. 

G. M. PHILPS. 

EAR-RING.—»}3 nezem, orig. nose-ring (0139 Dy) 
mpyoy Gn 2447, axn cpr Is 32, ef. Ezk 162, where 
first clause should read as in RV “1 put a ring 
upon thy nose’), perhaps equiv. to πῇ in Ex 35” 
(AV bracelet, RV brooch); also applicd to ear- 
ring, ΠΣ Wy 07, Gn 354. In RV it is tr. ring, 
where the text makes no special reference to nose or 
ear. For the nose the nezem was a plain ring of 
gold worn either in the wing or central cartilage 
of the nose. For the ear the cireular form (5°3y 
Ezk 1012 was the most common, but usually 
ornamented with some sacred or talismanic symbol, 
or having one or more balls attached, hence called 
ripys Is 3 (AV chains, RV pendants). In Is 3° 
for own? AV ‘ear-rings,’ RV gives ‘amulets’ (see 
AMULET). Such rings formed an important part 
of the bride’s ornaments (Gn 2432, At the present 
day in Syria, when a young peasant woman comes 
into town with her friends te buy the marriage 
outfit, the first purchase is usually that of the ear- 


rings. Ear-rings are now confined to women, 
being regarded as barbaric and effeminate when 
worn by men. Among the Bedawin, in the case 
of an only son, the ear-ring is sometimes worn as 
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an amulet in the form of a large silver ring sus- 
pended round the outer ear, with discs or balls 
attached to the lower half of the ring, hanging 
visible below the lobe of the ear. Jings for nose 
and ear formed the material of the golden calf (Ex 
322), of Gideon's image (Jg 82, and were offered 
for the furnishing of the tabernacle (Ex 35”). 


LITERATURE.—Benzinger, Zfeb. Arch. 107; Lane, Sfodern 
Egyptians (Append. A. ‘Female Ornaments’); Wilkinson, Ane. 
Egyp. ii. 336ff.; Ilartmann, Hebrderin, ili. 205; Wellsted, 
Travels, i. 321; Ilarmer, Obs. iv. 311, 314; Moore on Jg $74, 

G. M. MACKIE. 


EARTH is the tr. of various Heb. and Gr. terms, 
the most notable of which are— 

1. ADIs (deriv. uncertain, perhaps from a root 
containing notion of being ¢zled, or of smoothly 
covering and closely fitting. See Oxf. Heb. Lex. 
s.v.), Which with its LXX and NT equivalent γῇ is 
used (1) of the earth as tilled, Gn 2°3' ete. Hence 
nwa wx=a husbendman, Gn 959, (2) Of earth asa 
material substance, from which were fashioned 
man Gn 2’, animals v.!, vessels Is 45° (see 
PorTERY), of which at times altars were made 
Ex 20%, ef. 2 K 51’, and which was put upon the 
head as a token of woe or of contrition 18 413, 
28512, Neh 9}. In this last reference the term more 
frequently einployed is 72y=dust, which is rendered 
earth in such passages as Gn 26%, Job 819 19% 28? 
30° 4138. Is 2%, Dn 12%, (3) Of carth as the visible 
surface of the globe, in such phrases as ‘ every- 
thing that creepeth upon the face of the earth’ (RV 
‘cround’) Gn 1% 67 ete. (4) Of earth as=land or 
country Gn 47%, Is 1917, esp. of the Holy Land 
Zee 215, (δ) Of earth as=whole earth Gn 12° 28%, 
This last usage is rare, and, like the preceding, 
belongs rather to— 

2. vax (in Aram. portions of Ezr and Dn snk, 
Syr. ’ar'@’), which is used (1) of earth as opposed to 
heaven Gn 1}, ef. Mt 2818; (2) of earth as opposed 
to sea Gn 1”, cf. Mk 4! 6; (3) of the whole earth 
Gn 1838, or its inhabitants Gn 1%, cf. Lk 18° 21°; 
(4)=land, country, district Gn 10” 19%, cf. Mt 27° 
434; (5) as synonymous with ΠΙΟῚΝ Ξε 501} Gn 1}, 
ef. Mt 13°. Sec GROUND. 

3. A poetic synon. of pix is 5an (perhaps fr. a root 
= productive ; according to Hommel, Lapos. Times, 
1897, viii. 472, it had originally a mythological 
sense), 1S 2%, Is 14% ete. Both 7 wy and 235) are 
reproduced in the LXX by γῇ and οἰκουμένη, tha 
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latter of which occurs a good many times also 
in NT, e.g. Lk 45, Ro 10%, Rev 1614, 

See further COSMOGONY, WORLD. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

EARTHQUAKE.— Palestine has from time imme- 
morial been a country subject to earthquakes, and 
it is therefore not surprising that several references 
to these phenomena should be found in Holy Writ. 
Nor is it improbable that during prehistoric times, 
especially during the Miocene and Pliocene epochs, 
it was even more liable to seismic shocks than 
in the former period, when we consider that the 
regions beyond the Jordan witnessed volcanic 
eruptions on a vast scale from craters and foci 
which are now altogether dormant.* 

The references in this article will be restricted 
to the region of Pal. and the adjoining territories 
of Syria, Asia Minor, and Arabia Petra, and the 
subject will be treated under the foll. heads :— 

1, Historical. 2. Prophetic. 3. Earthquakes 
of the Christian Era. 4. Origin of Earthquake 
Phenomena. 5. Literature. 

1. HIsTORICAL.—(a@) Earthquake at Mount Sinai 
on the giving of the Law: ‘the whole mount 
quaked greatly’ (Ex 195), 

(Ὁ) Earthquake accompanied by fissures and 
sinking of the ground, by which Korah and his 
companions were destroyed (Nu 16%; also Jos. 
Aine. 1V. iil. 8). 

(c) Earthquake in the days of Saul (1 S 14"). 

(@) Elijah, fleeing from the wrath of Jezebel, finds 
a refuge on the solitary heights of Hereb (Mount 
Sinai) in Arabia Petrea (1 K 19%). Assuming 
Jebel Mus& to be actually the mount in question, 
tradition has handed down to us the name of the 
cave from which the prophet witnessed the effects 
of the earthquake. At about 200 feet below the 
summit of this mountain there lies in a recess a 
circular pool surrounded by rocks of granite and 
porphyry penetrated at one spot by a cave, prob- 
ably of artificial origin, known amongst the Arabs 
and the monks of St. Catherine as ‘ Elijah’s cave.’ 
The position and surroundings fit in so well with 
the narrative that it would be useless to call in 
question the truth of this identification.t The 
solitude of the place would have afforded the 
prophet protection; the cave, shelter; and the 
pool, water to quench his thirst. 

(6) Earthquake in the reign of Uzziah. This 
earthquake must have been one of extraordinary 
severity, as it is twice referred to, Am 1! and Zec 
14°; and from the latter passage we may infer that 
it caused a precipitate flight of the inhabitants of 
Jerus., and may have been accompanied by fissur- 
ing of the earth at the Mount of Olives. The 
exact date cannot be determined, as Uzziah’s reign 
was long, extending from 6. B.C. 790-740. 

(f) B.c. 31, Sept. 2. In the reign of Herod an 
earthquake occurred in Judea, ‘such as had not 
happened at any other time,’ destructive to men 
and animals (Jos. Ant. XV. v. 2). 

(g) Earthquake at the Crucifixion. In this 
case the earthquake described in Mt 27°! was one 
of the miraculous manifestations of divine power 
which accompanied the death of our Lord on the 
cross, and was followed by rending of the rocks 
and of the veil of the temple, and opening of the 
tombs, A.D. 29. 

(kh) Earthquake at Philippi. This has often been 
considered a miraculous manifestation of divine 
power, called forth for the release from prison of 
St. Paul and Silas, A.D. 51. 


* In Keith Johnston’s Physical Atlas, as also in Prestiwich’s 
Map of Active and Katinct Voleanoes (Geology, vol. i.), the 
region of Pal. and Syria is shown as one greatly subject to 
earthquake shocks. 

¢ The only other rival is that of Serbal; but the claims of 
J. Musa to be Horcb far outweigh those of Serbal. See Stanley, 
Sinai and Pat., ed. 1800, p. 49; Picturesque Pal., p. 1138. 


2. PROPHETIC. — Earthquakes being amongst 
the most terrible and impressive of natural phe- 
nomena, are made use of in the Bible for prophetic 
imagery connected with future calamitous events; 
thus—(a) ‘she (Ariel or Mount Zion) shall be 
visited of the Lord of hosts with thunder and 
with earthquake’ (Is 25°, RV). (6) ‘And there 
shall be famines and earthquakes in divers places’ 
(Mt 247). (c) ‘And I saw when he opened the 
sixth seal, and there was a great earthquake’ 
(Rev 613. (d) ‘And he (the angel) taketh the 
censer, and he filled it with the fire of the altar, 
and cast it upon the earth; and there followed 
thunders, and voices, and lghtnings, and an 
earthquake’ (Rev 85). (6) ‘And there were killed 
in the earthquake seven thousand persons’ (Rev 
1113, (ἡ) ‘And there was a great earthquake, 
such as was not since there were men upon the 
earth’ (Rev 10:8). 

3. EARTHQUAKES OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA.— 
Out of the large number of recorded earthquakes, 
of greater or less intensity, from which Pal. and 
the neighbouring countries have suffered, only a 
few of special importance can be noticed here. 


(1) a.p. 494. Syria and Asia Minor; the cities of Laodicea, 
Hierapolis, Tripolis, and Agathicum were overthrown 
(Mar. Comes, p. 46, quot. by Mallet). 

(2) A.D. 551. Felt over Pal., Arabia, and Syria (Theophanes, 

. 192). 

(3) A.D. 658. Month of June; very destructive in Pal. and 
Syria (Theoph. p. 282). 

(4) a.p. 746. Jerus. and surrounding regions suffered greatly 
(Theoph. p. 363). 

(δ) A.D. 755. A severe shock of earthquake occurred at 
Jerus., whereby the Haram es-Sherif (‘Mosque of 
Omar’) was much injured (Besant and Palmer, Hist. 
Jerusaicm, ed. 1888, p. 97). 

(6) A.D. 859. Karthquake throughout Syria; in Antioch 
1500 houses were thrown down (Abulfaraj, p. 166, 
quot. by Mallet). 

(7) A.D. 1036. Earthquake by which Jerus. was much 
injured (Cedrenus, p. 737). 

(8) A.D. 1170. Succession of earthquakes passed through 
Pal., which, by their violence and frequency, filled all 
men’s hearts with fear; hundreds perishcd in the ruins 
of their houses; gricf and consternation spread around 
(ITist. Jerusalem, p. 352). 

(9) A.D. 1202 (or 1204). An earthquake shook Pal. from end 
to end; Damascus, Tyre, and NablGs were rcduced to 
heaps of ruins; the walls of Acre and Tripoli fell; 
Jerus. alone seemed spared, and there Christian and 
Mohaminedan met together to thank God for their 
past (Hist. Jerusalem, Ὁ. 492; Abulfeda, Ann. iv. 

211); 

10) Gh 1402. Coast of Syria affected; sea retired and then 
invaded the land; several towns ruined (Muratori, t. 
xviii. p. 974). 

(11) a.p. 1759. An earthquake protracted through a period 
of three months, in which Acco, Saphat, Baalbek, 
Damascus, Sidon, etc., were severely injured (Volcanoes, 
Past and Present, Ὁ. 219). 

(12) a.p. 1822. On Aug. 13 an earthquake occurred at 
Aleppo, lasting only ten or twelve seconds, by which 
this town, together with several others in Syria, were 
converted into a heap of ruins, and 20,000 human beings 
pee Saget (Chesney, Survey of the Euphrates and 

igris). 

(13) A.D. 1837, lst Jan. Grcat earthquake in Pal. by which 
the town of Safed was destroyed, with many of the 
inhabitants (Tristram, Land of Israci, p. 581). 


4. ORIGIN OF EARTHQUAKE PHENOMENA.— 
From the observations made by Hopkins, Lyell, 
and others regarding the cause and nature of 
earthquakes, it seems clearly established that they 
have their origin in some sudden impact of gas, 
steam, or molten matter, impelled by gas or steam 
under high pressure, beneath the solid crust. The 
effect of such impact is to originate a wave of 
translation tlhrongh the crust, traveling outwards 
from a focus, and causing a movement of the 
surface to greater or less distances. These waves 
of translation ean in some eases be represented on 
a map by curved tines; each line representing 
approxinately an equel decree of seismal intensity. 
That there is an intimate connexion between 
earthquake shocks and volcanic action is proved 
by the fact that eruptions from volcanic craters 
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are generally preceded by earthquake shocks, and 
these latter are more frequent in those regions 
where volcanoes, either aetive or extinet, abound. 
At the same time, the most destructive earth- 
quakes are not necessarily in the neighbourhood 
of voleanoes, many of the most disastrous having 
oceurred in places far removed from centres of 
eruption ; as, for example, those of Lisbon in 1755, 
and of Charleston in K. Ameriea in 1886. Such 
cases as these have given rise to the view that 
active volcanoes act as safety-valves for the escape 
of the elastie gases and vapour underlying the 
erust.* 


LITERATURE.—Hopkins, ‘ Theory of Earthquakes,’ in Rep, Brit. 
Assoc. 1847, p. 33; Mallet, Harthquake Catalogue, ibid. 1858 ; 
Lyell, Principles of Geology, vol. ii.; Prestwieh, Geology, vol. 1. 
eh. 13, with map of earthquake areas; Judd, Volcanoes, ed. 
1888, p. 343; Hull, Voleanoes, Past and Present, Contemp. 
Seience Ser. p. 217 (1892): for the earthquakes referred to in 
Bible, Plumptre, Biblical Studies, 136; Andrews, Life af Our 
Lord, 561, 575; Schirer, ZJP, 1. i, 403, 426; Pusey on Am 411, 

KE. HULL. 

EASE.—The subst. is found ehiefly in the 
plirase ‘at ease,’ whieh has both a good and a bad 
meaning: Ps 25% ‘His soul shall dwell at ease; 
and his seed shall inherit the earth’ (ai»a ‘in 
good’); but Am 6! ‘ Woe to them that are at ease 
in Zion’ (o33yv0), so Job 125, Ps 123%, Is 327-41, 
Zee 1" with same Hebrew. Once ‘ease’ means 
‘relief,’ Sir 3814 ὁ that which they give for ease and 
remedy to prolong life’ (ἀνάπαυσις, RV ‘ relief’). 
Elsewhere ‘rest’ or ‘enjoyment,’ as Dt 28% 
‘among these nations shalt thou find no ease’ 
(yan Ὁ): Jth 116 ‘there he took his ease, and 
banqueted’ (ἣν ἐκεῖ ῥαθυμῶν) ; Lk 12” ‘take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry’ (dvaravov). But in 
Apocr. the word occurs as the opposite of diffi- 
culty, as 2 Mac 2 ‘that they that are desirous to 
commit to memory might have ease’ (εὐκοπία), 277 
‘it is no ease’ (οὐκ εὐχερές). In these places we 
should now use the adverb ‘easily.’ But we still 
have ‘with ease,’ asin Jg 20% ‘they ... chased 
them, and trod them down with ease’ (amin, RV 
‘at their resting place’). 

But the meaning of this passage ig uneertain ; Moore thinks 
the Heb.is eorrupt. The word menaihdh nieans ‘a resting place,’ 
as Nu 1033, and is often translated ‘rest’ (see Cox on Ru 1%); 
but it may be ἃ place-naine here, as AVm ‘from Menuchah,’ 
RVm ‘at Menuhah’; there is, however, no prep. in the Heb. 
The older versions are at a loss. The AV rendering is from the 
Geneva Bible ‘ehased them at ease,’ with marg. ‘drove them 
from their reste.’ Taverner gives ‘ehased them to Menoah’; 
Cov. ‘folowed upon them unto Menuah’; Bishops’ ‘ehased 
them diligently,’ m. ‘from their rest’; Wye., Douay, ‘neither was 
there any rest of men dying,’ after Vulg. ‘nee erat ulla requics 
morientium.’ The LXX is ἀπὸ Neve ; Luther ‘bis gen Menuah’; 
Ostervald ‘depuis Ménuha.’ On the whole it seems best, if we 
are to aeeept the text, to take the word as a plaee-name; and 
then Ostervald is probably nearest the mark ‘depuis Ménuha 
jusqu’ & Popposite de Guibha.’ 

The verb has always the meaning of ‘give 

. 3 e . . 
relief’; but that may be either by lightening a 
burden, as 2Ch 10% ‘ease thou somewhat the 
grievous servitude of thy father’; or by removing 
it altogether, as Is 1% 1 will ease me of mine 
adversaries’ (on}x), 2 Es 708. ‘if he did not so of 
his goodness, that they which have eommitted 
iniquities might be eased of them, the ten thou- 
sandth part of men should not remain living’ (μέ 
alleventur). Cf. Jer. Taylor (1630), Works, iii. 90, 
‘I am no sooner eased of him, but Gregory 
Gandergoose . . . eatches me by the goll’; and 
Pope, Odyss. xxi. 342, ‘Kase your bosoms of a 
fear so vain.’ Tindale meant to express the 
removal of the burden when he tr? Mt 1138 ‘Come 
unto me all ye that laboure and are laden, and 1 
will ease you’; and so 105 117 Cov. ‘their pro- 

*The theory of Mr. R. Mallet differs somewhat froin the 
above ; briefly stated, he eonsiders that earthquakes originate 
in shocks eaused by the strain overcoming the resistance along 
lines of fraeture traversing tlie earth’s erust ; this strain being 


due to the secular cooling of the erust and eonsequent eon- 
traction (Trans. Roy. Trish Acad. vol. xxi.). 


phetes laye the yocke vpon them, but they ease 
them not of their burthen.’ J. HASTINGS. 


EAST, CHILDREN OF THE (nipia, viol 
dvaro\av).—A general name for the inhabitants of 
the eountry east of Palestine, especially the 
Syrian desert, but also including what was known 
of Arabia; in Jg 6° 712 and 8”, the Children of 
the East are eoupled with Midian and Amalek ; 
in Jer 49° with Kedar. The mention of their 
γνῷ, or Bedawin eneampments (Ezk 25+ !°), whieh 
they are to erect on the lands of Moab and 
Ammon, identifies them with the Ishmaelites, of 
whom the same teclinieal term is used. To their 
proverbial wisdom reference is made in 1 K 5" and 
Is 194, and it is probably the reason why the author 
of the Book of Job made his hero one of them (Job 
1. In Gn 29! ‘the land of the children of the E.’ 
might seem to be Mesopotamia; but it is more 

robable that different views of the habitation of 
aban are conflated in that ehapter. 
D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 

EAST SEA, EASTERN SEA.—See DEAD SEA, 


EASTER, used in AV as the tr. of τὸ πάσχα in 
Ac 123 ‘intending after E. to bring him forth to 
the people.’ RV has substituted correctly ‘ the 
Passover.’ The anachronism of AV was inherited 
from older Vss which avoided, as far as possible, 
expressions which eould not be Monte ane by the 
people. A. Ὁ. HEADLAM. 


EBAL or OBAL.—i. Name of a son of Joktan 
(Say Gn 10 MT, bay ἐδ. Sam., Γαιβάλ Lue., 1 Ch 
1**), probably representing a place or tribe in 
Arabia. There are several plaees in 8. Arabia 
with names approximating to the Hebrew forms, 
e.g. “Aibadn, a mountain near San‘a frequently 
mentioned by Hamdani; ‘Obal, a plaee in the 
neighbourhood οἱ Hujailah visited by Glaser 
(Skizze, ii. 427); ‘Abit, mentioned by Halévy; but 
till more is known of the source of the ethnologieal 
tables in Gn, it is impossible to assign any proba- 
bility to such identifieations. Derivatives from 
the root ‘abi oceur as tribal names at the eom- 
mencement of Islam (71 ἃ} a@l-aris, viii. 4), and it is 
likely that the author had in mind some tribe, 
otherwise unknown, bearing such an appellation. 
2. Name of a son of Shobal son of Seir (ὅν Gn 
368, 1 Ch 1*°), D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 


EBAL (3, Arab. el - Islamtyeh). — Ebal and 
Gerizim, the mounts of Cursing and Blessing, form 
the most eonspieuous and important summits of 
the hills of Samaria. This distinction is due partly 
to their superior height and to their eentral posi- 
tion in the whole land, but ehiefly to the deep eleft 
between them which breaks the outline of the long 
mountain ridge running N. and 8S. This natural 
pass between EK. and W., led up to by wheat- 
growing plains on each side, became inevitably a 
place of importance both for purposes of eommerce 
and in times of war. The existence of a branch of 
the main road from N. to 8. leading through the 
narrow opening between Ebal and Gerizim, would 
still further tend to make the locality familiar and 
important. It needed only the additional eireum- 
stance of numerous fountains in the fertile hollow 
where the bases met, to create an Oriental town 
where the traveller might rest in safety and the 
inhabitants would possess all that was necessary 
for man and beast. Such a town was the ancicnt 
Shechem (Gr. Neapolis, Arab. Nablis), ocenpying 
the defile where it is only 150 yds. wide. 

This attractiveness and convenience of the plaee 
is exemplified in the lives of Abraham and Jacob; 
the former arriving here on his first entry into the 
land of Canaan (Gn 12°"), and Jacob resting at 
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the same spot on his return from Paddan-aram 
(απ 3318-20)͵ 

Ebal and Gerizim face N. and §8., the latter 
being the more celebrated in religious history, but 
the N. summit (3077 ft.) being 200 ft. Imgher, and 
commanding a more free and extensive prospect. 

1. View of the Land from Hbal.—The beginning 
of the ascent from Nablis is over grass of intensest 
green and enamelled lustre, through irrigated 
vegetable gardens of rank luxuriance, and under 
foliage of juicy transparency sparkling in the sun- 
light—one of the most fertile and picturesque spots 
in Palestine. 

Above this, one enters immediately upon the 
silvery grey of the olive trees, which rapidly 
become scanty and irregular as the path opens in 
earnest upon the mountain climb. Then stony 
terraces and rocky face, with thistles and thorny 
shrubs, until the traveller reaches the broad, bare 
summit, and stands upon the central height of the 
whole land. Looking N., one sees Mt. Hermon 
towering aloft in the distance, glimmering with 
snow-streaked crests beyond the boundary plain in 
which lay Abel (Ibl), Baal-gad (Czesarea Philippi, 
Banias), and Dan (Tell el-Kadi). On the E., rising 
steeply from the Jordan bed, is seen the long, 
slumbrous, uniform ridge of Gilead and Moab. To 
the §., conspicuous summits can be identified in 
the neighbourhood of Jerus.; and to the W., 
beyond the lower hills and patchwork of broad 
a the yellow coast-line sweeps from Jaffa to 

armel. 

Such a commanding view from such a central 
point emphasizes at once the limitations of the 
land and the grandeur of the events that have 
given it immortality. 

2. Religious Connexion.—One of the most im- 
portant of those events was the arrival at this 
spot of Abraham in his journey of faith to the 
land of Canaan, and his receiving by the terebinth 
of Moreh a promise from the Lord, ‘unto thy seed 
will I give this land’ (Gn 127, It was fitting that 
the fulfilment of the promise, after more than 400 

ears of waiting and preparation, should receive 
its great public announcement at the very place 
where it had been given. It was also deeply 
appropriate that in a land where customs and 
occupations, scenery and social life, were to be a 
storehouse of parable and moral teaching to the 
world, its central heights of Ebal and Gerizim 
should be baptized into this service and be known 
as the mountains of Cursing and Blessing. It 
was accordingly here that Joshua (Jos 839-35) 
assembled the congregation, and erccted the 
memorial altar according to the command and 
detailed instructions of Moses (Dt 11*® and 27. 
28). In addition to the duty of formal compliance 
with such a command, there was an inner urgency 
of the hour that called for such an act of declara- 
tion and decision. During the past 40 years the 
Isr. had received the discipline of adversity : they 
were now to face the greater temptation of success. 
The emergency was a suitable one for setting forth 
the moral regalia of the kingdom, and the re- 
sponsibilities of its service. The recent expericnce 
at Jericho and Ai had emphasized the plain condi- 
tions of triumph and failure. Still further the 
incident of the Gibeonites, and the rumour of 
confederated opposition, set before them the 
dangers and difliculties of the work. And so on 
that memorable day, in the defile between Ebal 
and Gerizim, the Isr. entered upon the inheritance 
of the promises in the only way that it can be 
entered—through the door of complete and con- 
scious surrendcr to the will of God. They were to 
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hollow of the hills rested the sacred ark that had 
so unerringly guided them in their journeyings, 
and was now pointing to the final resting-place of 
secure possession. Up the opposing sides of Ebal 
and Gerizim, six tribes to each, rising with the 
mountain slopes and terraces in solid masses where 
the ground was level, with fluttering groups and 
sprinklings on points of advantage, all bright 
colours mingling with the predominant white, the 
whole congregation of Israel was drawn up—an 
army in array for the battle of life. It was the 
Coronation Day of the Moral Law. God could 
not do more for His people, and, to invert the 
familiar phrase, His extremity became man’s 
opportunity. If righteousness could come by 
law, it might have come then and continued. As 
the solemn entail of forfeiture was proclaimed from 
Ebal, and the bright succession of blessings from 
Gerizim, the announcement was received with an 
acclamation of amens. It was a mingling of the 
two voices of Destiny and Disposition, of Divine 
purpose and human clioice. 


LiTERATURE.— Robinson, BRP; Stanley, Sinai and Patl.; 
Thomson, Land and Book; Smith, Hist. Geog.; Murray's and 
Bedeker’s Guide Books. G. M. MACKIE. 


EBED (73y).—1. The father of Gaal, who headed 
the rebellion against Abimelech (Jg 9°%%). 2, One 
of those who returned from Babylon with Ezra 
(Ezr 8°), called in 1 Es 832 Obeth. 


EBED-MELECH (qbp73y).—An Ethiop. eunuch, 
at whose intercession and by whose personal 
exertions Jeremiah was released from the pit- 
prison of Malchiah. For this kindly service E. was 
promised immunity from the fate of his companions 
at the capture of Jerus. (Jer 387% 394), It is pos- 
sible that the name E., which means ‘servant of 
[the] king,’ may have been an official title. A ve 
ancient seal (see fig. on p. 258 of Benzinger’s Hed. 
Arch.) is inscribed ‘Obadiah servant of the king’ 
(Obadjahu ‘ebhed hammelekh). More probable, 
however, is the view of Gray (Heb. Prop. Names, 
117, 147), who takes Melech as a divine name. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

EBENEZER (ayn jax or jax7 ‘Stone of help’). 
—Mentioned three times in 18. According to 4! 
δὲ it is the scene of a great defeat of the Isr. at the 
hands of the Phil. in the time of Eli, while in 712 it 
is the name of a stone set up by Samuel to com- 
memorate a great victory over the Philistines ; it is 
further noticeable that in 71:2 the name is appar- 
ently given for the first time, though the victory 
there described happened some twenty years after 
the events of ch. 4151. In 713, which belongs to a 
somewhat later document, E. is placed under 
Beth-car, and between Mizpah and Hasshen (‘the 
tooth’); but we must here follow the LXX (τῆς 
παλαιᾶς), and read ‘ between Mizpah and Jashan (or 
Jeshanah )’; the latter (cf. 2 Ch 131%) is probably the 
modern ‘Ain Sinia, to the N. of Bethel. On this 
view, E. would lie somewhere at the head of the 
valley of Aijalon; this site is further favoured by 
the notice in 41", The more generally accepted 
theory, however, places E. more to the south, at the 
head of the vale of Sorek, and either identifies the 
stone set up by Samuel with the great stone at 
Bethshemesh (618) or places it in the immediate 
neighbourhood. But this identification does not 
suit 713, and is hardly compatible with the narra- 
tive of 4-7}, See G. A. Smith, Hist. Geogr. 
p. 2251. J. Ε΄. STENNING. 


EBER (72y).—4. The eponymous ancestor of the 
HEBREWS (which see), great-grandson of Shem, 


possess the land, but not for themselves. The | son of Shelah, and father of Peleg and Joktan 
assemblage was on a scale of vastness suitable to (Gn 10%f 1}148 1] Ch 118-1925), perhaps used poetic- 
the moral elevation of the thought. In the central | ally for Israel in Nu 24% (but see Dillm. ad lec.). 
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2. The representative of the priestly family of 
Amok in the days of Joiakim, Neh 12% 3 A 
Gadite family name, 1 Ch 5%. 4.5. The name of 
two Benjamite families, 1 Ch 87", See GENE- 
ALOGY. J. A. SELBIE. 


EBEZ (p3x), ‘white.’—A city of Issachar (Jos 
19). The site is uncertain. Probably the ruin 
El-Beidhah, ‘the white,’ east of Carmel. SWP 
vol. i. sheet v. C. R. CONDER. 


EBIASAPH.—See ABIASAPH. 


EBONY (0325 hobnim).—The Arab. name for 
this wood is very near the Heb., being ebnis. 
There can be no reasonable doubt of the identity 
of the wood intended in the single passage in which 
it is mentioned (Ezk 27°), It was brought to Tyre 
by merchants from Dedan, on the Pers. Gulf. It 
is the black heart-wood of Diospyros Ebenum, L., 
and several other species of the same genus, trees 
growing to a large size in Ceylon and S. India. 
D, Lbenum, however, furuishes the best wood. It 
resembles the common and the Japanese persimmon 
in its mode of growth and inflorescence, and in 
bearing an edible fruit, between a pome and a 
berry. The sap-wood is white and valueless, but 
the heart often yields a log 2 ft. in diameter, and 
10 to 15 ft. long. G. E. Post. 


EBRON (j53¥).—A town in the territory assigned 
to Asher (Jos 1955 RV; wrongly written Hebron in 
AV, as if from jin39, the name of the famous Judxan 
city). It is just possible that we should read 
‘Ebdon, for ‘Ebron, the latter form having arisen 
from the substitution, not uncommon, of 1 for 7. 
It is noteworthy that this name, ‘Ebron, occurs 
but once, while in the other name-lists for Asher 
(Jos 21%, 1 Ch 674) we have an ‘Ebdon or ‘Abdon, 
which is absent here. This supposition has the 
support of twenty MSS (Gesenius). It is, how- 
ever, in conflict with the ancient versions, all of 
which give ‘Ebron, with the single exception of B, 
which unaccountably has ᾿Ελβών. From the order 
in which the towns are mentioned, we should seek 
for E. somewhere north of Cabal, and south of 

tehob, Hammon, and Kanah. No certain identi- 

fication has yet been made: in position the ruin 
of ‘Abdeh answers well enough the condition 
indicated. Twelve miles north of Cabal, about 
10 miles N.N.E. of Acre, and 3 miles east of 
Achzib,—the modern Ez-Zib,—it ocenpies a slight 
eminence on the northern edge of the Plain of 
Acre, the mountains rising like grim guardians 
behind. If we accept the identification of ‘Ebron 
with ‘Abdon, this seems to be the most probable 
site. W. EWING. 


ECBATANA.—See ACHMETHA. 


ECCLESIASTES (nbap Koheleth, LXX Ἐκκλησι- 
αστής, Aq. Kwdé@).—1. The TITLE.—This presents 
some difliculties, which have scarcely as yet been 
satisfactorily explained. The word is a fem. part. 
of the Qalconj. The verb is not found elsewhere in 
this conj. In the Hiph. the word means ‘to call 
an assembly together.’ It is commonly held that 
here the Qal is used with the force of the Hiph., 
and that Koheleth means ‘one who convenes an 
assembly.’ There have been other interpretations, 
such as ‘a collector of sayings,’ or ‘one who 
gathers wisdom froin various quarters.’ But since 


philosophers, Stoic, Epicurean, and others, whose 
opinions were influential at the time when the book 
was composed’ (Tyler, He. 59). But this is too 
artificial to be probable, and it seems best to fall 
back on the common view, that A. means ‘ the 
convener of an assembly.’ A greater difliculty is 
caused by the fem. form. This has been explained 
on the hypothesis that the speaker is Wisdom, 
impersonated in Solomon, and δ΄. is fem. as agree- 
ing with the fem. word for Wisdom. ‘This view has 
been taken by Ewald, Hitzig, Ginsburg, and others. 
Against this, however, serious objections may be 
urged. It is strange that Wisdom should be no- 
where mentioned as the speaker. Further, it is 
barely conceivable that Wisdom should have used 
some of the language put into the mouth of Κ΄. 
(117-18 723 etc.), or that Solomon should be regarded 
as her impersonation, considering the experiences 
through which the speaker says that he has passed. 
Again, the tone of the discourses is so different 
from what we find in those passages where Wisdom 
is actually represented as speaking, that if the 
writer had intended to make Solomon the spokes- 
man of Wisdom he would have felt it necessary, 
in view of this striking difference, to say so 
explicitly. Itis also to be observed that the verb 
used with dé. is masc., and on the view we are 
discussing it is explained by the theory that the 
fem. Wisdom speaks through the masc. Solomon. 
The objections already urged against the identifi- 
cation of &. with Wisdoin have led to the view 
that we are to find in the fem. form, not a 
distinction of sex, but a variation in meaning. 
In other words, the Preacher is a male, but the 
fem. termination conveys a special shade of mean- 
ing. This gives a better account of the use of 
the masc. verb. The word may then mean ‘one 
who holds the office of a teacher or preacher’ 
(Delitzsch, Nowack, Cheyne), or, 11 the fem. has an 
intensive force, ‘the great orator’ (W. Wright, 
RVm). Ixuenen feels himself unable to decide 
between the view that A. is Wisdom and that the 
fem. does not express distinction of sex. The 
arguments for the latter view seem to be stronger, 
and we should probably interpret A. to mean ‘ one 
who holds the office of teacher.’ The title cclesi- 
astes comes from the LXX. 

That by A. the author means Solomon has been 
subject to dispute, but should admit of none. He 
is identified with ‘the son of David, king in Jerus.’ 
(1'), and says of himself, ‘I, &., was king over 
Israel in Jerusalem.’ The son of David who was 
king is best explained strictly and not loosely to 
mean descendant. After the division of the king- 
dom a king could not have spoken of himself as 
reigning over Israel in Jerusalem. It is also clear 
that Solomon is the king whose varied experiences 
of wisdom and luxury are referred to in chs. 1 
and 2. 

2. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE.—The book was, till 
the period of critical investigation, almost univers- 
ally ascribed toSolomon. Some writers still support 
this view, though it is abandoned by all critics of 
eminence. The main reason is that MKoheleth 
speaks in the first person, and therefore if the 
author was not Solomon he would be deceiving his 
readers. This does not follow. The author of Job 
uses the literary vehicle of a debate to reach the 
solution of his problem. Here the writer has 
chosen an autobiographical sketch of Solomon as 
his literary vehicle. And he has done so for 
reasons which are quite obvious. Solomon was the 


the verb is always uscd with ref. to persons and | typieal representative of Wisdom, and the author 
never with ref. to things, these are untenable. | wished to set forth his conclusions as those of a 


Tyler urges that the causative force cannot be put | 
into the word, and he explainsit to mean ‘one who | reflection to bear upon life. 


man who had brought the deepest and sanest 
But it was also im- 


is an assembly.’ Kohcleth would thus be a personi- | portant that his experience should be wide, and his 
fication of ‘an ideal assembly of those Jewish | opportunities of testing the value of life in its 
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various forms of the fullest. Here Solomon admir- 
ably served lis purpose. Not only was he the wise 
mau, but he was aking whose magnificence has 
passed into a proverb, and who was able to gratify 
every wish. Ile was thus able to wring the most 
out of life, and from him the sentence ‘ All is 
vanity ’ would come with greater force than froin 
any other. This is no proof that he is not the 
author, but it removes any antecedent prejudice 
against the denial of the Solomonic authorship, 
based on the statements of the book. 

The objections to the Solomonic authorship are 
overwhelming. The very language qnoted to prove 
it is seen on examination to be unfavourable to it. 
Solomon can hardly have said ‘I was king,’ as if he 
had ceased to be so, for he reigned till his death. 
The words ‘over Isracl in Jerus.’ are most naturally 
explained by the writer’s knowledge of kings of 
Israel who did not reign in Jerusalem. And since it 
was his own father who had made Jerus. the royal 
city, and Solomon had not been preceded by a long 
line of kings, he could scarcely have spoken of ‘ all 
that were before me in Jerus.’ (119 27-%). There are 
also many passages which do not suit the Solomon 
of history. The writer speaks with bitterness of the 
oppression of the weak and the perversion of 
judgment. Solomon would not have tolerated such 
abuses if he had felt them so keenly as the author. 
Certainly, so far from feeling any keen distress at 
oppression, his government was systematically 
oppressive. The words of the author do not impress 
us as those of a king who stands above his subjects, 
but as those of a subject sympathizing with the 
misery of his fellow-subjects. Instead of judgment 
and righteousness he sees wickedness, and bids his 
readers not to wondcr at oppression and violence. 
The State is not well-ordered and prosperous asin the 
time of Solomon. ‘ Folly is set in great dignity, 
and the rich sitin low places.’ This is an error which 
proceeds from the ruler. Servants ride on horses, 
and princes walk on the earth. Nor can the 
reference to the king’s system of spies, and the 
writer’s bitter advice based upon it, be seriously 
regarded as from a king (102, Other references 
to kings (415-16 101617) are equally inconceivable in 
Solomon’s mouth. Nor has the popular view, that 
Solomon wrote the book in Ins old age after 
repenting of his idolatry, any support in the book 
itself. Krom beginning to end there is no con- 
fession of wrong-doing, no ref. to idolatry, no hint 
ofrepentance. It dwells on the unsatisfying nature 
of life, but penitent confession is quite alien to its 
whole spirit and purpose. The author is certainly 
not a satisfactory or edifying penitent. 

But the same conclusion that Solomon cannot 
be the anthor is shown by the language. The 
linguistic evidence is so decisive that Delitzsch has 
said, in words that have been quoted with approval 
by many critics since: ‘Ifthe Book of Xt. be of old- 
Solomonic origin, then there is no history of the 
Heb. language.” And Driver, whose opinion on 
such a matter is of exceptional value, says: ‘ Lin- 
guistically, A. stands by itself in OT. The Heb. 
in which it is written has numerous features in 
common with the latest parts of OT, Ezr, Neh, Ch, 
Est, but it has in addition many not met with in 
these books, but found first in the fragments of 

3en-Sira (¢c. B.C. 200) or in the Mishnah (c. A.D. 200). 
The characteristic of the Hebrew in which these 
iatest parts of OT are written is, that while many 
of the old classical words and expressions still con- 
tinue in use, and, in fact, still preponderate, the 
syntax is deteriorated, the structure of sentences is 
cumbrous and inelegant, and there is a very 
decided admixture of words and idioms not found 
before, having usually ailimities with the Aramaic, 
or being such as are in constant and regular use in 
the Heb. of post-Christian times (the Mishnah, etc.). 


And this latter element is decidedly larger and 
more prominent in Ec than in either Est or 
Jizr- Neh-Ch’ (LOT, 444). The phenomena, in fact, 
are consistent only with the post-exilic date, and 
the Solomonic authorship is therefore out of the 
question. The detailed evidence may be found 
in Delitzsch’s Com. (Germ. ed.), or in Wright’s 
Ecclesiastes, Excursus iv. (see also Driver, LOT 
as above). 

Critics who deny the Solomonic authorship, 2.¢. 
all critics who need be taken into account, are 
unanimous in assigning the book to the post-ex. 
period. There are two main theories—one that it 
belongs to the later years of the Pers. period, which 
came to a close B.C. 332; the other, that it comes 
from the Gr. period, and should be dated about B.c. 
200. The former is the view of Ewald, Delitzsch, 
Ginsburg, and Cheyne in his Job and Solomon. In 
favour of the latter are Néldeke, Kuenen, Hitzig, 
Tyler, Plumptre, Cornill, and Toy; while Cheyne 
in his Fownders thinks it is probably correct. 
Nowack and Driver think the language points to 
the later date, but is not decisive ; and so much is 
undoubtedly correct, if we onght not to accept the 
later date on the ground of the linguistic evidence 
alone. There are other criteria of importance. 
The political conditions implied yield valuable 
data. Cornill says: ‘The general picture of the 
circumstances makes us fix on a period of complete 
anarchy, in which well-ordered political life cannot 
be spoken of, worthless revolutionaries seize the 
government and exhaust the country, and politica. 
wisdom is recognized to consist in a dull, listless 
subniission to despotism and tyranny’ (Linlevt. 
251). The justice of this description is clear from 
these passages, 41:3 59 107-29, This compels us to 
place it at the earliest in the later years of the 
Pers. period, and precludes a date in the earlier 
part of that period. But it will suit equally well 
the date in the Gr. period, about B.c. 200. Hitzig¢ 
thinks on account of 1016 that its date is B.c. 204, 
when Ptolemy Epiphanes ascended the throne at 
the age of five. He takes 913-16 to be an allusion to 
the siege of Dora in B.c. 218. But this did not 
succeed owing to the strength of the place, not 
because a poor wise man delivered it. He explains 
413-16 of the high priest Onias (‘the old and foolish 
king’) and his nephew Joseph (‘the poor and wise 
youth’), but the statements of the passage are not 
true of them. The political circumstances admit of 
either date. Iuenen thinks that the cosmopolitan 
tone of the book speaks for its origin in the Gr. 
period ; but, as Nowack points out, this is character- 
istic of Heb. Wisdom generally. In its attitude 
to the doctrine of a future life Kuenen regards it 
as a forerunner of Sadduceeism. The writer’s views, 
it is true, are those of the older Heb. theology, but 
they are put forth in opposition to the newer 
doctrine. Nowack thinks that these arguments 
would tell rather in favour of a Maccabexan date, 
when the two tendencies of Pharisaism and Saddu- 
ceeisin became explicit. This does not follow, since, 
as Kuenen points out, while he is a forerunner of 
the Sadducees, he is so little a Sadducee that 
Graetz could regard him as a disciple of Hillel. 
This is most naturally explained by the view that 
he wrote before the rise of these distinct parties. 


The most plausible argument in favour of the later date is 
derived from the supposed influence of Gr. philosophy. Tyler 
was the first to work out in detail the supposed influences of 
post-Aristotelian philosophy, and he was followed by Plumptre 
in hisCommentary. Afulland apparently conclusive refutation 
may be found in Cheyne’s Job and Sol, (see also Nowack). Tyler’s 
view is that the signs of acquaintance with Stoicism and Epicure- 
anism are unmistakable. The author, however, he takes to be 
neither Stoic nor Epicurean, but one who leaves the doctrines of 
the two schools side by side in order to warn his readers against 
studies which could conduct to no certain goal, but led to 
opinions so opposed. The following points of contact with 
Stoicism are aciduced. The doctrine that man should live 
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according to nature is set forth in the cataloguc of Times and 
Seasons (31:3). The doctrine of cycles, according to which 
history presents no progress, but only movement in a circle, is 
found in the description of the eudless round in which the affairs 
of men move, so that all effort secures no progress but only 
return to a former condition (12:10), Fatalism is present in both ; 
both regard the weaknesses of men asa kind of insanity, and 
both dwell on the nothingness of life. But no weight can be 
attached to these. The dreary repetition which character- 
izes life is not put forward asa philosophical doctrine, but as 
something taught by observation and experience. The sense of 
the emptiness of life is due to disillusion, and was not learnt 
in a school of philosophy, but in the hard school of life. Fatalism 
is only a coincidence, the Semite has a natural tendency to it, 
The view that the weaknesses of men are a kind of insanity is a 
genuine idea of Heb. Wisdom, which treats wisdom and folly as 
moral rather than intellectual. And the catalogue of Times and 
Seasons contains in its main idea nothing that cannot be well 
derived from Heb. thought. The traces of Epicureanism are 
equally unsatisfactory. Men areas beasts, coming from the dust 
and returning to it; pleasure is the highest good, esp. in the 
form of undisturbed tranquillity. The rivers run into the sea, 
yet the sea does not fill, the body is dissolved into its elements. 
The parallels are commonplace, and no distinctively Epicurean 
doctrine is to be found. It needed no acquaintance with Gr. 
philosophy to learn that man returned to dust, or that the sea 
was not filled by the rivers that fed it, or that pleasure was good 
if enjoyed in moderation. The comparison of man to the beasts 
that perish might occur to a Hebrew who did not accept the 
newer view of the future life. lor traces of either Epicureanism 
or Stoicism the appeal is often to late authorities. And the 
coincidences are either unreal or insignificant, or readily ex- 
plained from Heb. as well as Gr. ideas. We can therefore 
hardly rely on this alleged influence of Gr. philosophy as a 
criterion of date. Kuenen thinks that the proofs break down, 
and that the philosophical element in the stricter sense is 
absent. Butavgeneral influence, he thinks, may be detected. 
And if the date in the Gr. period is accepted, we may believe 
that the writer was susceptible to the influence of the atmo- 
sphere of Gr. thought, rather than of any special view. 


So far, then, as the arguments for the two dates 
gu, they cannot be said to be decisive. The lin- 
guistic arguinent pleads strongly for the later date, 
and there is no argunient to set against it on the 
other side. The balance of probability, therefore, 
dips towards a date ce. B.C. 200, though the book may 
possibly belong to the Persian period. Renan has 
put forward the view that the date is B.c. 125. 
But it was probably quoted as scripture shortly 
afterwards, which implies a longer previous history 
than Renan assigns to it. And after the Macea- 
bean struggle we should expect greater religious 
fervour. Graetz’ view, that it belongs to the reign 
of Herod the Great (whom he identifies with X.), is 
ΕἸ ΡΝ y excluded by the fact that it seems to have 

een quoted as scripture before that time; and 

apart from this it is questionable if the history 
εἶ the Canon will permit of its eomposition so 
ate. 

3. THE INTEGRITY OF THE Book.—Certain pas- 
sages have been suspected by several critics as later 
interpolations. The Epilogue (12%) was the first 
to be suspected, but later the authenticity of the 
following has also been denied, 3!7 75 8! 18 1196 
12!% τὸ ~The whole of 12°, however, does not 
stand or fall together, since vv.*"!2 are denied on 
other grounds than vv. 4, Τὺ will be most con- 
venient to take 12%!* first. The substance of the 
book evidently ends at 125. J. ends on the same 
note as that on which he began, ‘Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity.’ In itself, however, this 
does not mark these verses as due to another hand. 
To the end of 12*Soloion is represented as speaking, 
and in 12°!" the real author may be regarded as 
speaking in his own person, and commending the 
book as the work of one of ‘the wise.’ Nor is it 
any serious argument against this that the author 
is represented in the body of the book as a king, 
but here as a wise man, for Solomon was the chief 
representative of ‘the wise.’ Itis true that there 
are difficulties in the passage, and some uncommon 
expressions, but in themselves they do not warrant 
the view that the verses are the work of another 
writer. Those who think so regard then as a 
recommendation afhixed to the work by a later 
hand. But the writer speaks of the author as if he 


were another than himself, in order to keep up the 
assumption of Solomonic authorship. 

The other alleged interpolations raise a much 
more difficult question. 12%" are suspected 
partly on account of their general tenor, partly 
trom their reference to the judgment. It seems 
strange to announce as the conclusion of the 
nmiatter, that the teaching of the book may be 
summed up in the injunctions to ‘fear God and 
keep his commandments.’ Its teaching is rather 
that ‘all is vanity and striving after wind,’ and 
that man’s wisest course is to recognize this and 
extract as much pleasure from life as he can. It is 
not denied that the fear of God is advised in the 
book, but that it 1s its main theme, or the chief 
lesson to be drawn from it. uenen, who gives 
avery long and elaborate defence of the authen- 
ticity of the entire Epilogue, admits that if this 
were interpreted in the highest sense as the one 
thing about whieh man had to concern himself, we 
should be compelled to deny 1234 to the author 
of the rest of the book. He argues, however, that 
the writer simply means that the fear of God and 
keeping of His commandnients is the indispensable 
eondition of enjoying life. Butit is questionable 
whether the explieit words, ‘for this is the whole 
duty of man,’ do not compel us to interpret the 
command in the larger sense which Kuenen denies. 
This passage has been also suspected because of 
its ref. toa judgement. And the same objeetion lies 
against 917 and 11° (‘but know thou that for all these 
things God will bring thee into judgment’). If 
the referenee is to a judgement after death, it seems 
improbable that they can be harmonized with other 
passages in the book (cf. 3!%?! 9°61), But it is 
possible that a judgment in this life is referred to. 
This requires a change of reading in 917, when 
instead of ‘ there’ (cy shdm), ‘he hath appointed’ 
(οἷν sd) would be read. It is not clear, however, 
that this yields so good a sense, and it is not im- 
wrobable that in all the passages a judgment after 

eath is spoken of. In 12™ the difficulty arises 
partly from the idea, which is thought to be alien 
to the general tenor of the book, partly from its 
incongruity with the context. The eounsel, ‘ Re- 
member thy Creator in the days of thy youth,’ is 
not what we expect from the author of such a 
book. Nor do the preceding counsels lead up to 
this. The young man is bidden to rejoice in all 
the days of his life, esp. in the days of his youth, 
remembering the dark days that await him in 
Sheol. But remembering not only these, but all 
the failure of manly vigour and his physical powers, 
and of the zest for pleasure that will come upon 
him with old age, he would do well to make the 
wost of his prime of life. This gives a connected 
sense, and one in harmony with the rest of the 
book, and we obtain it by deleting 12™ and con- 
necting 12! with 12°, The meaning in that case 
will be—make the best of your youth in the en- 
joyment of pleasures before the evil days of old 
age come, when you will say, I have no delight in 
them. It is true that the connexion of 12! with 
11° is a little awkward if 12! is omitted, but the 
connexion in the text is even more awkward. 
Graetz proposes to retain the words with a slight 
alteration of the Hebrew, and to read, ‘ Reniember 
also thy fountain (i.e. thy wife) in the days of thy 
youth.’ Thisis not grotesque, though it has been 
criticized as such; nor even unworthy, for it is an 
exhortation to a life of conjugal purity (in opposi- 
tion to illicit amours), such as we have also in 9%. 
But it is scarcely a happy suggestion.  Bickell 
not only adopts the correction of the text, but 
attempts to improve the connexion by transposition. 
12 (‘and the spirit return unto God who gave 


it’) may be retained on the ground that it simply 


implies the dissolution of the personality into its 
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original sources, the body will return to dust, the 
spirit to God. The ‘spirit’ probably means nothing 
more than the breath of Fife (cf. Ps 104%). No 
very serious objection need be felt to 7° or 813. 8, 

While Kuenen retains these passages (except 1915, 
which he regards as altered on dogmatic grounds) 
by denying that they contain anything of a higher 
point of view than we generally find in the book, 
several critics defend the genuineness of the whole, 
with the obvious interpretation. Sanday in his 
Bampton Lectures argues that they must have 
been included, for otherwise a scribe would have 
passed it by, and it would have been simply left 
out of the Canon. This, however, is questionable. 
A book professing Solomonic authorship would not 
be lightly rejected ; it would be assumed that it must 
really teach true religion, and a few interpolations 
would bring this out more clearly. He also urges 
that it is psychologically more probable that an 
Isr. would ‘ have this reserve in the bottom of his 
soul, than that he should give way to blank and 
unrelieved pessimism.’ It is more remarkable to 
find so radical a critic as Cornill defending their 
authenticity. He maintains that the same thoughts 
run through the whole book ; the fear of God and 
God the Judge are cardinal conceptions. In his 
very striking passage on the contents of the book 
he says: ‘OT piety has never achieved a greater 
triumph than in the Bk of K.’ (Hinleit. 251). While 
the author sees the misery of the world as clearly 
as our modern pessimists, he is so penetrated by 
the piety of OT that he does not hit on the simplest 
and most obvious solution, that the world is the 

laything of blind chance. He returns to the 
aith of his childhood in a personal God and a 
moral order of the world. 

These views, and they are shared by other critics, 
are of weight. Yet it is doubtful if they do justice 
to the phenomena on the other side. It 1s very 
significant that the author’s meditations end as 
they began—‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.’ 
Would this have been so if he had really fought his 
way back to the faith of his childhood? 
seems to overstate the case when he says that similar 
yassages run through the book, and that the fear of 
God and God the Judge are cardinal conceptions. 
The theism of the book is not very pronounced. 
Cheyne says with justice: ‘To me, K. is not a 
theist in any vital sense in his philosophic medita- 
tions. . He certainly never lost his theism, 
though pale and cheerless it was indeed, and utterly 
unable to stand against the assaults of doubt and 
despondency.’ Looking at his speculations from a 
soinewhat different viewpoint, it might even be 
alleged that K.’s theism is the source of all his per- 
plexities. ΤῸ every Hebrew, God and Providence 
were convertible notions, and this God, which to Job 
was an immorality, might be to K. a puzzle. Upon 
this theory it may, of course, be urged that rigid con- 
sistency is not to be expected in a man of the writer’s 
temperament, who would speak according to his 
mood, Yet we may surely think that a man of his 
intellectual power and close observation of life 
would have some fixed principles; and we find 
them running through most of his meditations. 
When we find a few sayings that seem to run 
contrary to these, we may either try to explain 
them in harmony with the general view of the 
author, or regard them as interpolations due to a 
working over in the interests of orthodoxy. Either 
course seems preferable to that of leaving them as 
unreconciled contradictions. It seems on the whole 
most probable that at least 1218. 18, 14 aye later 
interpolations (assuming that ‘thy Creator’ is 
correctly read in 12), and possibly also 317 and 
115: n the other hand, 127> can be explained so 


as to avoid any conflict with the author’s views. 
The view of Krochmal with reference to the Epilogue must 


Cornill 


not be passed over in silence. He regarded 1211-12 or 1211-14 (it 
is not clear which) as appended to the whole of the third 
division of the Canon (the Kethubim or Hagiographa), and not 
simply to Ec. Graetz adopted the view that 122-14 was added 
as the conclusion of the Kethubim, but thought also that the 
collectors of the third Canon added 129-10 as an apology for Ec. 
Renan accepts 129. 10 as by the author of Ec, and agrees with 
KKrochmal as to 1211.12, and also considers 1213-14 ag unauthen- 
tic. It is unnecessary to discuss this view, which rests on pure 
hypothesis, and has been almost universally rejected. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it remains only to 
speak of the bold and original theory of Bickell. Eng. readers 
may find it presented in Dillon’s Sceptics of OT, with a tr. of 
the book as rearranged, and in Cheyne’s Job and Solomon 
(p. 273 ff.), where it is criticized. Itis that the Heb. MS. from 
which our text is descended met with an accident. The sheets 
became disconnected, and, in replacing them, owing to a turning 
of the 2nd and 3rd sheets inside out, the text was completely 
dislocated, and passages were brought into juxtaposition which 
had originally no connexion with each other. Two sets of 
interpolations were then made. One series was designed to 
connect the verses which had been thus brought together. The 
other interpolations were intended to give the book an orthodox 
tone. The detailed working-out, which is very brilliant and 
ingenious, cannot be exhibited here. We may, however, give 
his results as to the original book and its order. He makes 
the orig. K. to consist of the following passages in the order 
given:—12-212 59-67 39-48 212.38 86-93 815 211-101 G8_722. 20 49-58 
1016-116. 5 723-858 102-15. 14b 93-10 117-128, The theory is open to 
very serious objections. It is questionable whether it will 
stand the test of exegesis; and to quote Cheyne’s words: ‘ Apart 
from other difficulties in the way of the theory, the number 
and arbitrariness of the transpositions, additions, and alterations 
are reason enough to make one hesitate to accept it.2 Kuenen 
also says that it is as good as unthinkable that all the accidents 
assumed should have taken place together, and combined to 
produce our Bk of Ec. Euringer has urged an objection, which 
if valid is fatal to the supposition that such an accident could 
have occurred. It is that, at so early a period, the codex form 
would not be used, but the roll form, and therefore there 
would be no sheets to be dislocated by such accidents as are 
postulated by the theory. 


4, CONTENTS AND THOUGHT.—It is very difficult 
to give an account of the contents of Ee which 
shall be at once clear, brief, and adequate. There 
is very little strict development of the thought, 
and the endless repetition which the writer sees in 
nature and life has its partial counterpart in his 
book. The difficulty is increased by the uncer- 
tainty as to interpolations and the exegesis of 
particular passages. The following outline may be 
given, Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. No profit 
comes to man from all his toil, Nature and man 
go ceaselessly round and round in the same course 
with utterly wearisome monotony, and there is no 
new thing under the sun (15:1), K. being king over 
Jerus. uses his wisdom to understand the life of men, 
and finds that all is vanity (1!*-5). He finds, too, 
that the search to know wisdom and folly is vanity, 
and that wisdom brings sorrow (1168, He tries 
to find happiness in pleasure, and exhausts every 
source of enjoyment, but finds it is all vanit 
(21-4), Wisdom far excels folly, yet wise and foo 
perish and are forgotten alike (217), The accumu- 
lation of wealth is vanity, for the man who has 
gathered it by toil and wisdom must die and leave 
it to another, it may be to a fool (2!8*8), The best 
thing in life is to eat and drink, as God permits. 
Yet even this is vanity (2°). A time is allotted 
for everything. This 15 the doing of God, who has 
set the world [or eternity] in man’s heart, yet so 
that His plan cannot be understood. Since man 
cannot understand the plan by which the season 
for everything is appointed, he will do well to 
enjoy life as much as he can. ΑἹ] is fixed unalter- 
ably by God, that men should fear Him (391-18. The 
sight of oppression makes him think that God will 
judge the righteous and the wicked. But man dies 
like the beasts, and should enjoy life while he may, 
for he cannot return to it after he is dead (3162), 
The oppression of the helpless convinces him that 
the dead are in better case than the living, and 
best of all is not to have been born at all (41). 
Successful labour is vanity, for it only causes a man 
to be envied (4). The efforts of the lonely man 
to attain wealth are vanity; and there is safet 
and comfort in the possession of a friend (47:12), 
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poor wise youth succeeded an old and foolish king, 
yet the bright expectations of his rejoicing subjects 
were disappointed (41-16), Be very circumspect in 
your service of God and the vows you make to 
Him, or it will be worse for you (5'*7)._ Do not be 
surprised at oppression, for the oppressors them- 
selves are under tyranny. [ar better the state 
which depends for prosperity on the pursuit of 
agriculture [or men are much more on a level than 
they seem ; the king himself depends like all his 
subjects on the products of the earth] (5*°%). 
Accumulation of wealth is vanity, for it brings 
little pleasure and much anxiety (5!9?*), Some- 
times wealth is accumulated by labour and lost by 
misfortune, so that the possessor has no enjoyment 
out of it (5'%!"), It is best to eat and drink and 
enjoy life, so far as God gives one the power, and 
thus make life pass without too much reflexion 
(518-20), God sometimes gives the means of en- 
joying hfe, but withholds the power of enjoyment 
(66). ‘Toil is for the appetite which is insatiable, 
the wise is no better off than the fool ; possession 
is better than inordinate desire, but this too is 
vanity (67°). The destiny of man has been deter- 
mined for him, he cannot struggle against it, nor 
does he know what is good for him (6%), A 
good name is better than ointment, death than 
birth, sorrow than mirth (7!**). The end is better 
than the beginning, patience than vexation, wisdoni 
than property. Whether prosperity or adversity 
be your lot, consider that both come from God, and 
cannot be altered (77-4). Do not go to extremes in 
virtue or vice, in wisdom or folly (7-8). Yetwisdom 
is strength, since all sin and may need it. Gossip 
should not be listened to, for a man is sure to hear 
something unpleasant about himself (7'**). Ix. 
sought wisdom, but could not fully attain it. But 
he found this, that woman was more bitter than 
death, and only the man who pleased God would 
escape her snares. A good man was as one in a 
thousand, but a good woman he had not found at 
all. This was not the fault of God, but of man, who 
had sought out many inventions (77°). Wisdom 
is the best. Be obedient to the king, and in time of 
oppression do not be tempted to rebel, for judgment 
will come on the tyrant (8°). The wicked some- 
times fare as the righteous, and the righteous as 
the wicked, yet it is better with the righteous than 
with the wicked ; but since all is vanity, it is best 
to eat, drink, and be merry, for that, at any rate, 
will last as long as life (8101, However wise a 
man may be, he cannot understand the work of God. 
All men are in His hand, and cannot escape the 
universal lot. Life is bad, but it has hope; death 
comes to all, and with it the loss of consciousness, 
feeling, and activity (816-06), Enjoy life to the full, 
unvexed by scruple as to the approval of God (?); get 
the most out of this hfe, for there is nothing to be 
looked for beyond it (97:1), In the conflict of life 
merit does not ensure success, but it is matter of 
chance and circumstance. Men are snared by 
misfortune as lish are caught in a net. Wisdom is 
better than strength, yct, asin the case of the poor 
man who delivered the city, it meets with ingrati- 
tude and forgetfulness (971%), Wisdom is far better 
than folly, it will guide man aright in his relations 
with princes, save hin from danger by putting him 
on his guard, and guide him in practical life. Yet 
a capricious ruler may exalt folly (917-104) A 
fool’s talk is worthless, and his labour wearisome 
(10125), Unhappy is the land whose king is a 
child and whose princes are slothful and glutton- 
ous; while that country 15 blessed whose king is of 
noble character and whose princes are temperate. 
But if the king be bad, it is prudent not to curse him 
even in secrecy, for his spies are everywhere, and 
will tell hina of it (101. Be benevolent [or 
prudent], so that you may be safe in time of 
VOL. 1.—41 


calamity. Do the work you have to do without 
waiting for the exact circumstances you would like. 
The laws of nature are above you, and the attempt 
to attain too close conformity with them is likely 
to paralyze industry (11). Tite is sweet, but let 
man remember also the days of darkness that 
await him after death. And, remembering these, 
let him enjoy life to the full in his youth, before 
the evil days of old age come on him, when all his 
physical powers will fail, and all appetite for 
pleasure be gone; before his life be shattered, and 
he pass away. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity 
(117-128), 

So end the meditations of K.; for the Epilogue, 
whether in whole or part authentic or not, hes 
outside the work itself. There can be little 
question as to the fundamental thought of the 
book. ΑἹ] is vanity, life yields no real satisfaction. 
If we had unlimited means at our disposal to 
secure happiness, it 1s quite unattainable. ‘The best 
thing is to seek for enjoyment, to eat, drink, and 
be merry. Yet we should do the author an injustice 
if we regarded him as a mere sensualist. J‘rom 
gross indulgence he would have turned with disgust. 
It was madness, and no man who valued his peace of 
mind would be enticed by it (cf. his words on ‘ the 
woman whose heart issnares and nets,’72°), He urges 
rather a moderate enjoyment of the good things of 
life: ‘ Kat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine 
with a merry heart;... Let thy garments always 
be white; and let not thy head lack ointment. 
Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all 
the days of the life of thy vanity.’ Life is a bad 
business at the best, but it hes within our power 
to palliate its misery by prudence and the due 
enjoyment of what little pleasure we can get. And 
we should be all the more eager to make the most 
of our opportunities for pleasure that in the dreary 
darkness of Sheol no possibility of enjoyment will 
be found. His motto is Carpe diem; and if in the 
abstract it be not a high motto, we must remember 
the misery of his time, and the absence of any 
hope of improvement in this world or immortality 
in the next. If we ask the cause of this misery, 
and of the general vanity of life and uselessness of 
all endeavour, it lies in the conditions of human 
life. God has a plan of the world, everything has 
its time and season. But man cannot find out 
what this plan is, and hence rarely orders his life 
in accordance with it. He may think that a 
certain line of conduct will produce a certain 
result ; but it may be quite different, so that life 
may seem ruled by chauce, not by law. And he is 
not master of his own fate. God has ordained this, 
and he helplessly struggles against it. He is 
caught in an evil snare and cannot escape. But 
when K. speaks of God, we may easily read more 
into his language than he meant. J”, the national 
name of the God of Israel, nowhere occurs. K. is 
certainly a theist, and the name of God frequently 
occurs. But God is withdrawn from the life of men 
(‘God is in heaven, and thou upon earth,’ 5°). God 
is to be regarded with fear, and man must be very 
circumspect in his approaches to Him (5}+2). Man 
should be very careful in his utterances, and especi- 
ally avoid a hasty vow. If he vows he should not 
defer to pay, for God ‘hath no pleasure in fools,’ 
and if provoked to anger may destroy the work of 
his hands (57°). IX.’s conception of God has nothing 
attractive or winning, He is rather set before us as 
the omnipotent Ruler who has ordained all the 
course of history, which man vainly seeks to com- 
prehend, and as the austere Deity on whose favour 
or forbearance none may venture to presume. Such 
enjoyment as may be gained from life in hannony 
with His laws is legitimate, hence the gratification 
of appetite in a Jegitimate manner has His 
approval, it is His gift, [953 415 515: 19 9" etc.), 
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His view of the future is equally gloomy, but in 
this he stands upon the old ways of thought. 
Men are beasts. ‘For that which befalleth the 
sons of men befalleth beasts; even one thing be- 
falleth them : as the one dieth, so dieth the other ; 
yea they have all one spirit; and man hath no 
pre-eminence above the beasts: for all is vanity. 
All go unto one place; all are of the dust, and all 
turn to dust again’ (3%), On this follows the 
question: ‘Who knoweth the spirit of man whether 
it goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast whether 
it goeth downward to the earth ?’ (32), This has 
been interpreted as if the writer meant to say that 
such a distinction really existed. But in face of 
the plain statements just quoted, it is hard to see 
how such a view can be maintained. The state of 
the dead is described in the most cheerless lan- 
guage. ‘The dead know not anything, neither 
have they any more a reward ; for the memory of 
them is forgotten. As well their love as their 
hatred and envy is now perished; neither have 
they any more a portion for ever in anything that 
is done under the sun’ (95: . ‘There is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in Sheol, 
whither thou goest’ (9). ‘Let him remember 
the days of darkness, for they shall be many’ (118). 
Sometimes he speaks as though life were worse 
than death, and as if it had been best never to 
have been born at all (43:8 71), sometimes as if 
death were worse than life (9+ 5), though for the 
grim reason that ‘ the living know that they shall 
die ; but the dead know not anything.’ There is 
no fundamental inconsistency ; both life and death 
were so evil, that there was little to choose between 
them, and now one, now the other, might according 
to his mood be esteemed the worse. It would be 
different if we could assume, as some do, that he 
reached a higher point of view. Some of the 
passages already discussed under the head of the 
Integrity of the Book might be so interpreted. But 
it seems quite decisive against this that he ends his 
work with the words, ‘Vanity of vanities, saith K., 
all is vanity.” Another passage which has been 
variously interpreted, is 34 ‘ Also He hath set the 
world [or eternity] in their heart.’ The word tr 
‘world’ is δὴν, and it is found in this sense in later 
Heb., but nowhere else in OT. Τί is true that this 
vleads for the sense ‘eternity’ adopted by 

elitzsch, Wright, and others. And this would 

oint to belief in a future life in the higher sense. 

fan has the longing for immortality placed in his 
heart by God. But the context eat rather for 
the other rendering. God has a plan for the course 
of history, and has given men their labour in which 
they toil. He has set the world in their heart ; in 
other words, He has implanted in men the instinct 
which causes them to busy themselves with the 
things of the world. 

5. CANONICITY OF THE BooK.—It does not fall 
within the province of this article to discuss 
whether Ee is or is not rightly included in the 
Canon. But the question of its canonicity is of con- 
siderable historical interest. It is well known that 
in the 2nd cent. A.D. there was dispute about it in 
the Jewish schools. The evidence may be con- 
veniently seen in Wildeboer’s Origin of Can. of OT. 
The question which is disputed by scholars is 
whether it was regarded as canonical in the 150 
cent. B.c., and whether the later discussions con- 
cerned the question of its right to retain the 
pois it had already attained, or whether it was 

rst admitted into the Canon in consequence of 
these discussions. The question hardly admits of 
examination in our space, but the evidence seems 
to us to favour the latter view. The reader may 
consult the art. OLD TESTAMENT CANON, and the 
works of Ryle, Buhl, and Wildeboer, especially the 
last. 
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ECCLESIASTICUS.—See SIRACH. 


in Strong, Student's Comm. pp. 31-38. 


ECLIPSE.—See ASTRONOMY AND ASTROLOGY. 


ED.—In the Hebrew (and also in the Greck) 
text of Jos 22%4 the name given by the two and a 
half tribes to the altar erected by them on the east 
bank* of the Jordan has dropped out. Our English 
translators have filled the gap by inserting Hd as 
the name of the altar in question. For this they 
have the authority of a few MSS (see de Rossi, 
Varie Lectiones Vct. Test., tn loc.). 

The Syriac (Peshitta) reads smiv7 ἘΠΕῚ ‘altar 
of witness.’ The suggestion of Dillmann in his 
commentary, Die Bucher Num. Deut. u. Josua 
(1886), that the original text had wi Gal‘ed (as 
Gn 3147, EV Galeed), ‘ Mound of witness,’ has been 
very favourably received (Oettli,{Kautzsch, Bennett. 
See footnote). This name was probably dropped by 
some later copyist or editor who detected therein 
a possible inconsistency with the earlier narrative 
in Gn 31. The MT in its present form can only 
mean that the name of the altar was the whole 
sentence : It-is-a- witness - between-us-that-J”-is- 
God ! A. R. 5. KENNEDY. 


EDDINUS (‘Eddewots B, ᾿Εδδινοῦς A), one of the 
‘holy singers’ at Josiah’s passover, 1 Es 1%. In 
the parallel passage 2 Ch 35" the corresponding 
name is Jeduthun, which is read also, contrary 
to MS authority, by AV in 1 Es. The text of 
the latter is probably corrupt. ᾿Εδδεινοῦς may have 
arisen from one or other of the numerous Gr. 
equivalents (perhaps ’Ede@odv) of the name Jedu- 
thun, but a more difficult question is the sub- 
stitution in the same verse of Zacharias (wh. see) 
for Heman. J. A. SELBIE, 


EDEN (j2).—A Levite in the time of Hezekiah 
(2 Ch 2912 311). 


EDEN (jy).—1. ‘The children of E. which are 
(not were as in EV) in Telassar’ are enumerated 
in 2K 1913 (=Is 3712). amongst the peoples con- 
quered by Sennacherib’s predecessors. ‘Telassar, 
if Schrader is right in identifying it with 17- 
Agurri of the inscriptions, lay on the east of the 
Tigris, and must have been the district to which 
the conquered had been deported, in accordance 
with the custom introduced by Tiglath-pileser 11. 
From their being mentioned along with Gozan, 
Haran, and Rezeph, we naturally seek for the 
original home of the Béné-Eden in Mesopotamia. 
They are doubtless the Bit-"Adini of the inscrip- 
tions, an Aramzean principality in the far west 
of Mesopotamia, some 200 miles N.N.E. of 
Damascus, which we know to have offered a 
stubborn resistance to Assur-nazir-pal, and _ to 
have been conquered by Shalmaneser II., B.C. 856 
(see ASSYRIA, pp. 183%, 1840). In Ezk 27% Eden 
is mentioned amongst the traders with Tyre. The 
name here also oceurs in connexion with Harany 
and is therefore probably Bit-Adini, although the 


* This location is required by tbe whole tenor of tbe narrative. 
The west bank is suggested by v.10 in its present form, and 
maintained also by RV in v.!l, by a translation of doubtful 
admissibility, ‘in the forefront of the land of Canaan, on the side 
that pertaineth to the children of Israel.’ See further the 
Comm. ὧν loc., and Bennett’s edition of Josbua in Haupt 
polychrome OT. 
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conjecture of Margoliouth (see ARABIA, p. 181°), 
that it may be the modern Aden in 8. Arabia, is 
not without plausibility. 


LITERATURE.—Schrader, ΚΑΊ, 327; Delitzsch on Is 3712; 
Davidson on Ezk 2723; Frd. Delitzsch, Paradies, 4, 98, 184. 


2. “Τὸ house of Eden’ (A Vm and RVm Beth- 
eden) is mentioned in Am 1°, The context has led 
to the inference that it was in the neighbourhood 
of Damascus, ‘some royal paradise in that region 
which is still the Paradise of the Arab world’ 
(G. A. Smith, Twelve Proph. 125). Ewald (Pro- 
phets, i. 159, Eng. tr.) identifies it with the Para- 
dise of Strabo, xvi. 2-19; and Farrar (Jfinor 
Prophets, 53) thinks it may be Bet el-janne 
‘House of Paradise’ (see, however, Driver’s note 
on Am 1°), about eight miles from Damascus, 
referring in support of this view to Porter (Live 
Years in Damascus, 1. 313). Driver considers the 
most probable identifications to be (1) the modern 
Ehden, 20 miles N.W. of Baalbek; or (2) Bit- 
‘Adini, described above. Wellhausen (41. Proph. 
68) considers it improbable that Beth-eden is to be 
sought near Damascus, and is sceptical also about 
identifying Aven of the same passage with Baalbek. 
(See, further, G. Hoffmann-in ZAIV, 1883, p. 97; 
Schrader, KAT? p. 442; and esp. Driver, Joel and 
Amos, 182 f., 2287.) J. A. SELBIE. 


EDEN (j7y,”"Edex).—We read that ‘the LoRD God 
planted a garden in Eden, eastward, and there put 
the man whom he had formed’ (Gn 2%). ‘Anda 
river went out of Eden to water the garden; and 
from thence it was parted, and became four heads’ 
(v.!°), ‘Two of these were the Tigris and Euphrates ; 
a third was the Pison, which compassed the land of 
Havilah; the fourth being the Gihon, which con.- 
passed Cush. After Adam had been expelled from 
the Paradise, his firstborn, Cain, ‘dwelt in the 
land of Nod, on the east of Eden,’ and there built 
the city of Enoch (Gn 41%), 

Eden means ‘ delight’ in Hebrew, and the posi- 
tion of its garden has been assigned to various 
parts of the world. Even the North Pole and 
Australia have found advocates. Josephus (Ant. 
I. i. 3), the Book of Enoch (xxxii.), and Cosmas 
Indicopleustes place it in the extreme north-east, 
towards the Altai mountains of Mongolia. San- 
son, Reland, Calmet, Bunsen, Keil, and von Raumer 
locate it in Armenia, between the sources of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, the Araxes and the Phasis. 
Calvin, Bochart, Huet, Rask, and the modern 
Assyriologists assign it to Chaldwa. Le Clereq 
places it in the neighbourhood of Damascus, be- 
tween the Chrysorrhoas and the Orontes; while 
Heidegger seeks for it in Palestine, near the sources 
of the Jordan; and Hardouin and Halévy in southern 
Arabia. Itenan identifies Eden with 1) ἀγᾶπα, ‘ the 
rarden,’ near Kashmir; DBertheau, Lassen, Obry, 

piegel, and Lenormant, with the Meru of the 
Hindu Puranas, and the Airyana-Vaéja and Hara- 
Berezaiti of the Zoroastrian Vendidad and Avesta. 
Meru seems ees to have denoted the moun- 
tains above the Pamir, Airyana-Vaéja being the 
country between the sources of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes, and Har&- Derezaiti the Delur - dagh. 
Ezk 2814 is appealed to in behalf of the theory 
that the garden of Eden was on a mountain, though 
the text may be differently explained. 

The rivers Pison and Gihon have been the sub- 
ject of a similar variety of identifications. Josephus, 
Eusebius, Augustine, Ambrose, and Jeronie make 
the Pison the Ganges, Cosmas Indicopleustes identi- 
fies it with the Indus, while the Jewish commen- 
tators, Saadya and Rashi, as well as the Samaritans, 
declare it to be the Nile. The Nile, on the other 


Gesenius, Lengerke, and Bertheau, as well as in 
Sir 24%, The Sept. also, in Jer 28, substitutes 
Gihon (ΤΠ ηών) for Sihor, the Nile. Cosmas makes 
Gihon the Ganges; the Samaritan version calls it 
the Asképh, which seems to be the Cho-aspes. 
Mohammedan writers identified the Gihon and 
Pison with the Oxus and Jaxartes, whence their 
modern names of Jihfin and Sihfin, which were 
transferred by the Seljuk Turks to the Pyramus 
and Sarus in Cilicia. St. Martin identifies the 
Pison with the waterless Wady er-Ruma in Arabia. 

The cuneiform inscriptions have, however, cleared 
up the geography of the garden of Eden. The 
Sumerian name of the ‘plain’ of Babylonia was 
Edin, which was Ἔν by the Semites under 
the form of Edinu. Its Assyr. equivalent was 
Zeru, corresponding to the Arab. Zor, the name still 
applied to the ‘depression’ between the Tigris and 
Euphrates. These rivers formerly flowed iunmedi- 
ately into the Persian Gulf, though, owing to the 
silt annually deposited by them, theirancient mouths 
are now more than cighty miles distant from the 
sea. The seaport of prumtive Chaldwa was Eridu, 
‘the good city,’ now Abu-Shahrein, which stood 
near the mouth of the Euphrates. In its neigh- 
bourhood was a garden, ‘a holy place,’ wherein 
grew the sacred palin-tree—the tree of life—whose 
roots of bright lapis lazuli were planted in the cos- 
mic abyss, whose position marked the centre of the 
world, and whose foliage was the couch of the 
goddess Balin, while the god Tanimuz dwelt in 
the shrine under the shadow of its branches, within 
which no mortal had ever entered. An oracle was 
attached to ‘the holy tree of Endu,’ and Eri-Aku 
(Arioch) calls himself its ‘executor.’ This tree 
of life is frequently represented in the Assyr. 
seulptures, where it 1s depicted with two guardian 
spirits or cherubs, kneeling or standing on either 
side of it. They are winged, with the heads 
sometimes of eagles, sometimes of men. Lenor- 
mant states that on an Assyrian talisman in the 
collection of M. de Clereq he found the word 
ixirubu in place of the ordinary sedu or ‘ protecting 
genius’ (Les Origines de UV Histoire, 1. p. 118). The 
flaming sword of the cherubim has its counterpart 
in the sword of Merodach ‘ with fifty heads,’ ‘ whose 
light gleams forth like the day’; and Sumerian 
texts speak of ‘the wicked serpent,’ ‘the serpent 
of darkness.’ See further, art. CHERUBIM. 

The statement of Genesis, that the river which 
went out of Eden was parted into four heads, is 
ae by the fact that the Persian Gulf was 
held to be a river by the Babylonians, and was 
accordingly called by them nar marratum, ‘the 
bitter river.’ In the second millennium B.C. , notonly 
the Tigris and Euphrates, but other rivers besides 
flowed into it; but the tide, which carried the salt 
water a long way up their channels, made it possible 
to speak of their mouths as ‘heads.’ The Tigris 
was called Idigla and Idiena, ‘the encircling,’ in 
Sumerian, and zd signified ‘a river.’ The Pison 
and Gihon were identified by Sir Henry Rawlinson 
with the Uknu and Surappu, which Tiglath- 
pileser U1. couples with the Tigris in southern 
Babylonia (cport of Fortieth Meeting of British 
Assoc. p. 173). Subsequently he held the Pison to 
be the Arakhtu or canal on which Babylon was 
built; and the Gihon the modern Jfikh4, which 
flows westward from the Euphrates towards A bu- 
Shahrein. Friedrich Delitzsch also identifies the 
Gihon with the Arakhtu, which he believes to be 
the Shatt-en-Nil of to-day ; but the Pison with the 
Pallukat, the Pallacopas of classical geography. 

The names of the two rivers are, however, still 
unidentified in the inscriptions. but the land of 
Havilah encompassed by the Pison was the ‘sandy’ 


hand, is identified with the Gihon by Josephus | region of northern Arabia, which extended west- 


(Ant. 1. i, 3), most of the Fathers, Kalisch, 


| ward towards the frontier of Egypt (Gn 2515, 
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18 15’). The ‘bdellium’ that came from it may 
be the budilkhati of the cuneiform inscriptions, 
which is preceded by the determinative of vegetable; 
the ‘onyx-stone’ or shoham is the Assyr. stimntu, 
which we are told was brought from the desert 
which lay to the east of Egypt. 

The Gihon is perhaps the Kerkha, which rises 
east of the Tigris among the mountains of Luristan, 
formerly inhabited by the Kosszans, called Kassi 
in the euneiform texts. The whole of Susiana was 
termed Kissia or Kyssia by the elassical writers, 
and its two chief rivers were the Eulzus or Choaspes, 
the modern Kerkha, and the Pasi-tigris, the modern 
Kartn. In a cuneiform text the Ulai or Eulaus 
is described as entering ‘the sea.’ The land of 
Nod or the ‘ Nomads,’ to the east of Edoin, would 
correspond with the country of the nomad Sute and 
Manda in the Babylonian inscriptions. 

Pinches has found the name of Pardésu or ‘ Para- 
dise’ as that of a country, apparently mythological, 
in some Babylonian cuneiform tablets (PSBA, 
Dec. 1896). It is coupled with the ‘land of Bit- 
Napsanu,’ and in one passage, by a punning ety- 
mology, is derived from the name of ‘ the god Esu.’ 

LITERATURE.—Friedr. Delitzsch, IVo lag das Paradies 3 (1881); 
Sayce, HCM 95 ff.; Hommel, Anc. Heb. Tradition, p. 314. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

EDER (73).—4. Gn 35% “ And Israel journeyed, 
and spread his tent beyond the tower of Eder’ (AV 
Edar). “Eder means ‘a flock’; and the phrase 
Migdal-eder (‘ flock-tower,’ cf. Mic 4°) would have 
been the appellation given to a tower occupied by 
ek eee for the protection of their flocks against 
robbers (cf. 2 K 188, 2 Ch 2610). The tower here 
mentioned lay between Bethlehem and Jebron 
ef. vv. 27), Jerome mentions a Jewish tradition 
that this Eder was the site of the temple, ‘hunc 
locum Hebrzei esse volunt, ubi postea templum 
wedificatum est: et turrim Ader, turrim gregis 
significare, hoc est, congregationis et coctus: quod 
et Michzas Propheta testatur, dicens; Et tu turris 
gregis nebulosa, filia Sion.’ Jerome himself, how- 
ever, prefers to think that it was the spot on which 
the shepherds received the angels’ message, ‘ pasto- 
rum juxta Bethleem locus est, ubi vel Angelornm 
rex in ortu Domini eecinit’ (Quast. in Gen.). The 
tradition that the locality was near Jerusalem 
probably accounts for the verse (7!) appearing in 
the LXX before v.% This transposition would 
favour any identification which placed ‘ Migdal- 
Eder’ between Gethel and Bethlehem. The LXX 
transliterates 119 as Tddep. 8. 405 15%. The name 
of one of the towns of Judah ‘in the south,’ close 
to the Edomite frontier. For Eder, the LXX (B) 
gives “Apa; and (A) ’Edpal. Conder (PEF Mem. 
111. 236) identifies with Ith. el-“Adar, 5 miles 5. of 
Gaza. 3.1 Ch 23% 24°, The name of one of the 
Levites in the days of David, of the house of 
Merari, and the son of Muhi. For Eder we find 
in the LXX (B) of 1 Ch 23” Αἴδαθ, and of 1 Ch 9480 
"HAd, where (A) has”Edep in both instances. 4 A 
Benjamite, 1 Ch 8% (AV Ader), where LXX (B) 
gives’25n6 and (A)*Qédep. Hi. EK. RYE. 


EDIFICATION, EDIFY, EDIFYING. — These 
words are always used in AV in the sense of build- 
ing up spirituadly, either (a) the Church, or (4) the 
individual Christian. 


The Gr. vb. οἰκοδομεέω and subst. o/zedeu4 are used in NT, as in 
class. Greek and in the LXX, in the lit. sense of building—a 
house (Ac 747), tombs (Mt 232%), etc. But our Lord having 
employed the figure of building His Church, which is expressed 
in St. Matthew’s report (Mt 1618) by the verb οἱκοδομέω, the 
metaphor was taken up, and gradually both verb and subst. 
were used with more and more freedom in this spiritual sense, 
esp. by St. Paul, to whom the metaphor inay almost be said 
to belong. The Vulg. renders οἰκοδομεῖν by edijicare, and 
cizedout, by edificatio; and Wyclif, and ali VSS following, 
render edificare by ‘edify,’ e@edificatio by ‘edification,’ or 
‘edifying.’ See Ecce Homo, ch. xviii. 


| 1519 (see also 1 Ik 4°). 
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The word ‘edification’ seems to have been introduced into 
Eng. direct from the Lat. edijicatio, but ‘edify’ more probably 
through the Fr. édijier. They were used early, and probably 
first of all in a literal sense. Thus Paston, Lett. (1462), ‘A plase 
late be the said Sir John edified at Caster’; Thomas, Hist. Jtal. 
(1549), ‘About 700 yeres after the edification of Rome.’ The 
spiritual sense was due perhaps entirely to the influence of the 
Vulg., which sometimes was the cause of the literal use, as 
Wyclif’s tr. of Gn 222 ‘and the Lord God edified the rib, the 
whiche he toke of Adam, into a woman,’ after Vulg. ‘ edificavit.’ 
Trench (Eng. Past and Pres. p. 161) states that tbe mod. use 
of ‘edify’ and ‘edification’ began with the Puritans; it is more 
correct to say that by them the words were first used freely and 
extensively in the spiritual sense, whence Oldham’s complaint— 


‘The graver sort dislike all poetry, 
Which does not, as they call it, edify.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

EDNA (“Eéva=ary ‘delight,’ but Fagius any) 
was wife of Raguel of Ecbatana, and mother of 
Sarah, who becaine wife of Tobias. She gave 
a cordial welcome to Tobias and his attendant 
Raphael in disguise, and questioned them as to 
their kindred (‘lo 7%), weeping over the recital of 
Tobit’s adversities (78). She prepared once more 
the ill-fated bridal chamber (714), and led Sarah 
thither. Her maternal blessing (om. in Vulg.) was 
given on the departure of the bridal pair (1012); and 
(B only) she received the blessing of Tobias in 
return (113). Vulg. and Itala call lier Anna. 

J. T. MARSHALL. 

EDOM, EDOMITES (o1", Eden, [dumeaa).—Edom, 
the ‘Red’? Land, so called from the red colour of 
its sandstone cliffs, embraced the ranges of Mount 
Seir on either side of the ‘Arabah, or depression 
which runs southward from the Dead Sea to the 
head of the Gulf of Akabah. The name corresponds 
with that of Deser or ‘Red,’ applied by the 
Egyptians to the desert to the east of their country 
which was inhabited by the Shasu or Bedawin, and 
included Mount Seir. In the time of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, as we learn from the story of Sinuhit, 
the country in which Edom was situated went by 
the name of Tonu (or Tennu), the portion to the 
north-east of it being called Kadima, the Kedem 
of the OT, whence the Kadmonites of Gn 
Sinuhit received in it 
the district of Aia. In one of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets (The Tel cl-Amarna Tablets in the British 
Museum, No. 64) the city of Udumu or Edom is 
mentioned as hostile to the Egyptian king, and as 
being in a foreign land, together with the cities of 
Aduri (Addar), Magdalim (Migdol), and Khini-a- 
nabi (En-ha(n)-nabi). Udumu is sometimes called 
a ‘eity ’in the later Assyr. inscriptions, though it 
is also spoken of in them as a ‘country.’ We may 
conclude, therefore, that the country took its name 
from its capital. In the Leyden Papyrus (i. 343, 7) 
the wife of the Semitic fire-god Reshpu is said te 
be ‘ Edom’ (Jt¢um), and at Karnak both Amenophis 
i. and Thothmes 111. mention the city of Sheimesh- 
Edom (Shemshu-Edum), which is coupled with 
Anukhertu, the Anaharath in Issachar of Jos 
19% Rethpana, the Egyptian name of the 
Dead Sea, may be a derivative from Reshpu (cf. 
Job 57, where ‘sparks’ are called ‘the sons of 
Resheph’). The name Obed-edom, ‘servant of 
Edom,’ occurs in the OT (28 6). Edom, there- 
fore, was probably (but not certainly {see Driver, 
Text of Sam. 2067) the name of a deity; and since 
both Udum and Etum correspond to the same 
Hebrew word, it would seem that the local and 
divine names were connected with one another. 

The original inhabitants of Mount Seir were 
Horites (which see), who were ‘destroyed’ by the 
children of Esau (Dt 2”). The genealogies in 
Gn 36, however, show that the destruction was not 
complete, and that the two races intermarried. 
Esau himself married a descendant of ‘Seir the 
Horite’ (362, where 36:2! show that we must read 
‘Horite’ for ‘Hivite’). When the campaign of 
Chedorlaomer and his Babylonian allies took place 
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the Horites had not yet been dispossessed (Gn 148). 
The Horites were governed by ’aldéiphim or ‘ dukes,’ 
and both the office and name were handed on to their 
Edomite successors (Gn 36” -43), As the Valliphim 
of Edom’ are alone referred to in the song of Moses 
(Ex 15) after the overthrow of the Egyptians, 
we may perhaps infer that at the time of the 
Exodus a king had not been established in Edom ; 
at any rate the reference is an indication of the 
antiquity of the passage in which it occurs. Before 
the Israelites had quitted the desert, however, there 
was a king in Edom. Moses sent messengers from 
Kadesh-barnea to the king of Edom asking hin to 
permit his ‘brother Israel’ to pass through his 
territories, promising that they would march along 
the highway and do no injury to the country. But 
the Edomites refused permission, and came out 
with an army, so that the Israelites were obliged 
to ‘compass the land of Edom?’ (Nu 204-2! 214). 

The kings of Edom who reigned ‘ before there 
reigned any king over the children of Israel’ are 
enumerated in Gn 36%!-98, The first, Bela the son 
of Beor, seems to be identical with Balaam the son 
of Beor, the seer of Pethor. If so, this would 
account for his having been slain in the war with 
the Midianites (Nu 31°). ‘Rehoboth by the river,’ 
from which Shaul came (Gn 36°"), must have 
stood on the Euphrates, as that is ‘the river’ of 
the OT; consequently it cannot be the Rehoboth 
or ‘Suburbs’ of Nineveh (Assyr. Ζ διε), which were 
on the Tigris. The list of Edomite kings must 
have been extracted from the royal annals, and, as 
it breaks off in the reign of Hadar (Gn 36%) 
(or Hadad, 1 Ch 15), may have been composed 
at that time. It will be noticed that the monarchy 
was elective, not hereditary. 

The children of [srael were ordered not to 
‘contend ’? with their ‘ brethren the children of Esau, 
which dwell in Seir,’ for God had ‘given Mount 
Seir unto Esau for a possession’; and accordingly 
they turned eastward after passing the Edomite 
ports of Elath and Eziongeber (now ‘Akabah and 
Kala‘at el-Akabah), at the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah, and made their way to Moab along the 
eastern edge of Mount Seir (Dt 2+), Similarly, 
the Edomitc, like the Egyptian, was allowed to 
‘enter into the congregation of the Lord in the 
third generation’ (Dt 23%), in contrast to the 
Ammonite and Moabite, who could not do so till 
the tenth generation. 

Ramses Ill. of the Twentieth Egyptian Dynasty, 
after defeating the northern hordes who had 
attacked Egypt, and overrunning the south of 
Palestine, ‘smote the people of Seir who belong to 
the Shasu (Bedawin), and plundered their tents.’ 
Among the pictures of his prisoners at Medinet 
Habu is that of the Edomite ‘chief,’ who, it must 
be observed, is not called ‘king.’ So far as we 
know, it was the only campaign ever undertaken 
by a Pharaoh against Mount Seir. Its date was 
about B.C. 1230-1200, some thirty years after the 
Exodus, so that the Israelites might have been in 
the neighbourhood of Edom at the time (cf. Nu 21). 

Edomite tribes settled in the south of Judah, 
and even Othniel the brother of Caleb, and the 
first judge, was a Kenizzite (Nu 3912, Jos 15”, 
Gn 361+), Saul warred with Edom (158 14%); 
and David conquered the country, putting garrisons 
throughout it, and occupying its ports in the Gulf 
of Akabah (2 S 815. 14, where we must read ‘ Edom’ 
for ‘Aram,’ AV ‘Syrians’). It was in these ports 
that Solomon with the help of the Tyrians con- 
structed the merchant vessels which traded τὸ 
Ophir for gold (1 Καὶ 936-85: Throughout his reign, 
however, Edom was in a state of revolt under 
Hadad, ‘of the kine’s seed,’ who had escaped to 
Midian when Joab was for six months cutting ‘ off 
every male in Edom’ after David’s conquest of the 
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country. From Midian he and his companions 
went to Paran, and from thence to the court of 
Egypt, where the Pharaoh gave hini his sister-in- 
law as a wife, and his son Genubath was brought 
up as an Egyptian prince. But on the death of 
David and Joab, Hadad obtained leave to return to 
Edom, and became ‘an adversary unto Solomon’ 
(1 Ik 114-7), He does not seem to have succeeded 
in making himself independent, however, as we 
find Edom still subject to Judah after the revolt of 
the Ten Tribes. Jehoshaphat still held Ezion- 
geber, where he built ships to trade to Ophir; and 
it is stated that ‘there was then no king in Edom : 
a deputy was king’ (1 K 22%). This means that 
there was no independent king there, since, in the 
war against Moab, when Edom had to follow its 
suzerain, its ruler is called ‘king’ (2 K 3% 10 12. 26), 
In the reign of Jehoram, Jehoshaphat’s successor, 
Edom revolted, ‘and made a king over themselves.’ 
The revolt spread to the south of Judah, where 
Libnah was the centre of disaffection; and thongh 
Jehoram defeated the Edomites at Zair, he was 
unable to reduce them to obedience (2 1x 89-22), 
About fifty years later Amaziah invaded Edom, 
slaying 10,000 of the enemy in the Valley of Salt, 
and taking Sela (or Petra), which he named 
Joktheel (2 Κα 147). Edom seems to have been 
crushed by this defeat, as Amaziah’s successor, 
Uzziah, ‘restored’ Elath to Judah, and rebuilt it 
(2 K 147%), It remained in Jewish hands till it was 
captured by Rezin of Damascus, who colonized it 
with Syrians * (2 Καὶ 106). This was in the reign of 
Ahaz, when ‘the Edomites had come and smitten 
Judah, and carried away ia aad (2 Ch 9817. 
Rezin, however, was conquered and put to death 
in B.c. 732 by Tiglath-pileser Ill. of Assyria, who 
thereupon held a court at Damascus, where he 
received the homage and tribute of numerous 
princes, among them being ‘Jehoahaz (Ahaz) of 
the land of the Jews,’ and ‘ Kaus-malaka (Isaus- 
melech) of the land of the Edomites.’ Schrader 
has pointed out that Kaus is the name of a god 
ἘΠῚ appears as Kos in Greek inscriptions, with 
which Halévy compares the name of the early 
Arab. deity Mais (Heb. Kish, Kishon). In ΒΟ, 
711, Edom joined the league against Sargon along 
with Judah, Philistia, Moab, Egypt, and Mcrodach- 
baladan of Babylon; but Ashdod, the Syrian 
centre of the league, was taken by the Assyrians, 
and Edom, like Moab and Judah, paid tribute to the 
conqueror. Edom again joined the revolt against 
Assyria in B.C. 701, of which Hezekiah was the 
head ; but when Sennacherib marched into Pales- 
tine, A-rammu of Edom submitted like the kings of 
Moab and Ammon. Esar-haddon caused Kaus- 
eabri, ‘king of the city of Edom,’ together with the 
other vassal kings of the west, including Manasseh 
of ‘the city of Judah’ and the king of ‘the city of 
Moab,’ to convey to Nineveh timber from Lebanon 
and various stones for the construction of his 
palace. When Jerusalem was destroyed by 
Nebuchadrezzar, the Edomites took part with the 
enemy, and rejoiced over the calamities of Judah,— 
conduct which aroused bitter feelings against them 
on the part of the Jews (La 421-33 Ezk 35°, 
Ob-16), These feelings were not diminished by 
their occupation of southern Judah, with Hebron 
as their capital, and their attacks upon the Jews 
during the Maccabean war. Judas Maccabeeus, 
however, drove them from the south of Judah (B.C. 
164); and John Tyreanus, in B.c. 109, conquered 
their country, and compelled them to adopt 
Judaism. Mount Seir, as far north as Petra, had 
already fallen into the hands of the Nabatzans, 
who spoke an Aramaic dialect. Hyreanus I, the 

*So the Kethibh o°p0N. The Keré, however, reads 0°)19% 


(Edomites); and this, which has the support of the LXX 
Ιδουμαῖοι, is adopted by Siegfried-Stade and Oxf, Heb, Lexicon, 
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randson of John Hyrcanus, on being driven out of 

erusalem, was induced by the Idumzan Antipater 
to seek the help of Aretas, the king of Petra. 
Pompey, however, intervened, and after sacking 
Jerusalem, made Hyrcanus high priest (B.C. 63), 
while <Antipater was subsequently (B.c. 47) 
appointed by Julius Cesar procurator of Juda, 
Samaria, and Galilee on account of his services 
against Pompey. His son was Herod the Great. 

Edomite proper names show that the language 
of Edom was practically identical with Hebrew. 
Of Edomite deities we know only the names of 
Hadad (also Dad), Kaus, Kozé, Edom, and A. The 
name of Esau’s son Jeush (Gn 36°), however, corre- 
sponds phonetically with that of Yaghfth, a pre- 
Mohammedan deity of Arabia. 


LITERATURE.—Baxthgen, Bettrdge zur semitischen Religions- 
geschichte, 10 ff. ; Reland, Pal. 230 ff. ; Robinson, BRP ii. 117 ff., 
168 ff.; Baedeker, Pal. 183 ff.; Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, 
429 ff.; Hull, Mount Seir, 85ff.; Trumbull, Kadesh-Barnea ; 
Hommel, Ancient Hebrew Tradition, 263 f. 


A. H. SAYCE. 


EDOS (B ’Héés, A’Héals, AV Edes), 1 Es 9%= 
Ippo, Ezr 105, 


EDREI (‘ytx, "Edpdew, Edrai).—1. Edrei was a 
city of Bashan (now the Hauran, eastward of Lake 
Tiberias), where the Amorite king Og was defeated 
and slain by the Israelites (Nu 21°, Dt 3!, Jos 
13), It was then given to Machir, the son of 
Manasseh (Jos 13%, see Jg 5'4), the district in 
which it was situated being known as Gilead (Nu 
32). The Amorites do not seem to have been long 
in possession of it, as one of the letters of Tel el- 
Amara, about a century and a half before the 
Exodus, is from Artama-Samas,* the governor of 
Ziri-Basana, ‘the field of Bashan.’ Edrei is the 
Adraha of classical geography, and in Christian 
times was the seat of a bishop. It has been 
identified with the modern Der‘At or Der‘a, where 
there is a large reservoir, as well as an aqueduct 
and mausoleum. About 10 miles to the north of it 


is Tell ‘Ashtera, the supposed site of Ashtaroth,, 


which is associated with Edrei, and in the time of 
Abraham was inhabited by the Rephaim (Gn 14°), 
In one of the Tel el-Amarna letters (B. M. 43. 10) 
it is called Astartu, and the writer of the despatch 
accuses a certain Biridasyi of taking the chariots 
out of it and giving them to the Bedawin. The 
neighbouring city of Buzruna (Bostra) was at the 
time under a king of its own. W. Max Miller 
identifies the city of Autar& in the Karnak List of 
Thothmes 1Π. (No. 91) with Edrei. Philologically 
the names would correspond, but the identifica- 
tion is impossible, as Autar4 is enumerated among 
the towns of southern Palestine. Astartu or 
Ashtaroth is in an earlier part of the list (No. 28). 

2, EDREI is μα τα in Jos 1957 between 
Kadesh and En-hazor, in the tribe of Naphtali. 
The site of it is unknown. 

LITERATURE.—Tomkins in Records of the Past, New Series, v. 
p. 43 ff.; Wetzstein, Reisebericht εἰ. Hauran, etc., 47, 77, 
123 ; Porter, Giant Cities of Bashan, 93ff.; Baedeker, Pal. 201: 
Schumacher, Across the Jordan, 121-147; Dillmann on Nu 2133 


and Dt 310. Driver on Dt 14 31 310, and his art. AsurarRoTH in 
present vol.; G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 528 n., 576. 


A. H. SAYCE. 

EDUCATION.—Every student of the history of 
education will endorse the judgment of the Alex- 
andrian scholar (Prol. to Sirach), that Israel must 
needs be commended for its zeal in the cause of 
moral and intellectual culture (παιδεία καὶ σοφία), 
since the canonical Books of Deuteronomy and 
Proverbs, the deutero-canonical Wisdom of Jesus 


the Sayings of the Fathers (niax 00 Pirké ’ Abéth), 

provide a catena of pedagogic principles without a 

parallel in ancient literature. Two sentences only 
* Now read Artama-Ya or Artama-anya by Winckler. 


may be selected for quotation at this stage. The 
one is the motto prefixed to the Book of Proverbs: 
‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge’ 
(Pr 1’, cf. 9°); the other is attributed to Simeon, 
the son of the famous Gamaliel: ‘ Not learning but 
doing is the chief thing’ (Ad. i. 17). In these 
maxims we find the two distinguishing notes of 
Hebrew education, which from first to last was at 
once religious and practical—an education which 
sought to combine instruction in the positive truths 
of the ancestral faith} with preparation for the prac- 
tical duties of life. It was this successful com- 
bination which led Josephus in his treatise Against 
Apion to contrast the education of his countrymen 
with that of the Lacedsemonians and Cretans on 
the one hand, and with that of the Athenians on 
the other—the former being too severely practical, 
the latter too exclusively theoretical. ‘But our 
lawgiver with great care combined these two 
methods, for he neither left the practice of right 
habits without oral instruction (lit. ‘dumb,’ κωφήν), 
nor did he permit the rules thus taught to remain 
unpractised.’ 

We propose here to study the educational 
methods of the Israelites historically. For this 
purpose it will be convenient to group the material 
at our disposal under three historical periods, as 
follows :— 

i. HEBREW EDUCATION FROM THE CONQUEST TO 
THE EXILE.—When the Hebrews came to settle in 
the valleys west of the Jordan, they found them- 
selves among a race or races immensely their 
superiors in all the arts of civilization and culture. 
Of this there can be no reasonable doubt, though 
we may doubt whether the country was so thickly 
studded with schools, teachers, and libraries as 
has recently been maintained.{ In any case the 
troublous times of the conquest were not the most 
suitable for assimilating the higher civilization of 
the Canaanites. Reading and still more writing 
(Jg 84) must rather have been the accomplishment 
of the few than the custom of the many. How- 
ever that may be, one fact of Hebrew history 
remains indisputable, namely, that throughout 
the long Sean closing with the exile, education 
was exclusively domestic and private. It is true 
that the late Jewish writings, Talmud, Targum, 
and Midrash—those storehouses of magnificent 
anachronisms—represent even the patriarchs as 
attending school and college, but such statements 
are merely harmless flights of fancy. In the 
whole range of pre-exilic literature there is no 
trace of any provision by public authority for 
either elementary or higher education. The word 
‘school’ occurs neither in the OT nor in the 
Apocrypha, and in the NT only of the lecture- 
room of a Greek rhetorician at Ephesus (Ac 19°). 
The explanation is that the homewas the school, and 
the parents, in all but the highest ranks of society, 
were the only teachers. The duty of reverence 
for and obedience to parents imposed on children 
by the oldest legislation (Ex 20'*), had its counter- 
part in the duty incumbent on the parents (and in 
particular on the father) to instruct their children 
in religion and morals. This aspect of parental 
responsibility is repeatedly emphasized in the Book 
of Deuteronomy (4° 67), ‘Thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of 
them when thou sittest in thine house, and when 

* Quotations from Aboth will be made from ‘The Authorized 
Daily Prayer-Book of the United Hebrew Congregations of the 
British Empire’ (ed. Singer), as_ providing the most easily 
accessible text and translation. References to other treatises 


. ° . ] τὶ Ϊ ace. to the sections of Jost’s edition. 
ben-Sira, and the Mishna treatise commonly called | patna Mishna se Ee) Cram μὴν 


+ Contrast this with the statement of Iwan Muller: ‘ Special 
instruction in religion was not known to either the Greeks or the 


Romans of antiquity ’(Handb, ἃ. klass, Alterthumswissenschafe, 


iv. Ὁ. 451 δ). ; ; ; 
t Esp. by Sayce in Patriarchal Palestine (passim), and else- 


where. 
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thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thon risest up’ (6° 1129 32%), 
The special provision of Dt 31-18, requiring the 
presence of the ehildren at the reading of the law 
in ‘the year of release,’ t.e. every seventh year, ean 
have had only a very limited application before the 
great calamity of the exile (cf. Dt 317° with Neh 
817, In the families of the aristocracy the place of 
the parents, the child’s natural teachers, was taken 
by tutors (ays 2 K 10! 5), The infant Solomon, 
according to the simplest rendering of 28 12”, 
was entrusted to the care of the prophet Nathan. 

It is now impossible to form an exact estimate 
of the extent to which education, as tested by the 
ability to read and write, was common among the 
people. The standard of learning would naturally 
be higher in the cities than in the country dis- 
tricts, highest of all in the neighbourhood of the 
court. Yet such facts as that Amos and Micah 
among the literary prophets belonged to the ranks 
of the people; that Mesha, king of Moab, could 
count on readers for the stele commemorating his 
victories ; that the workmen who excavated the 
tunnel from the Virgin’s spring to the pool of 
Siloam carved in the rock the manner of their 
work,—these facts, taken along with more than one 
passage of Isaiah (8! 10 ‘a child may write them’ ; 
ef. 291-2 the distinction between the literate and 
the illiterate), should make us pause before drawing 
the line of illiteracy too high in the social scale. 

A single word must suffice for the schools of 
the prophets (an expression with no scriptural 
authority), of which so much was made by scholars 
of former days. All that the Scripture narrative 
warrants us in holding is that in a few centres, 
such as Bethel (2 K 2°), Jericho (2°), and Gilgal 
(495), men of prophetic spirit formed associations 
or brotherhoods (hence the name ‘sons of the pro- 
phets’) for the purpose of stimulating their devo- 
tion to J” through the common life of the brother- 
hood. Edification, not education, was the main 
purpose of these so-called ‘schools.’ 

11, FROM THE EXILE TO SIMON BEN-SHETACH, 
6. B.C. 75.—The arrival in Jerusalem of Ezra the 
‘ready scribe’ (125)in the law of Moses (Ezr 76) was 
an event of epoch-making importance in the educa- 
tional not less than in the religious history of the 
Jews. For Ezra had set his heart to study (vi) 
the law (Torah) of J” and to do it, and to teach 
(725?) in Israel statutes and judgments (Ezr 710). 
The story of LEzra’s activity belongs to the 
general history of the period. For our present 
purpose it is enough to recall the fact that the 
culmination of that activity was the acceptance by 
the Jewish community of the Torah, in its written 
form, as the regulating norm in every relation of 
life. From this time onwards the Jews wete pre- 
eminently ‘the people of the book.’ But in order 
that the moral precepts of a book may be obeyed, 
and its ritual requirements duly observed, the 
book must be Εἰ πα must be read and studied. 
The first step in this direction was the great 
assembly of which we read in Neh 8 ff. The centre 
of interest throughout is not the living word 
of a prophet, but the book of the law and the ex- 
position of its contents by accredited teachers 
(note Neh 87 8 oa, the same word as is rendered 
‘teacher’ in 1 Ch 25%andin Ezr 8'*RV). Wewould 
gladly know what measures were taken by Ezra 
and his associates for the continuance of the public 
instruction so auspiciously begun. Unfortunately, 
we have no information on this point from con- 
temporary records, and what a late age has to tell 
of the work of the so-called ‘Great Synagogue’ 
belongs to the world of fable.* There can be little 

* See esp. Kuenen’s classical essay, ‘On the Men of the Great 


Synagogue,’ now accessible in German in Budde’s Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen, etc., von Dr. A. Kuenen (1894), 


doubt, however, that one of the oldest institutions 
of Judaism, the synagogue, goes back to the time 
of Ezra, if not indeed to the days of the exile. 
The synagogue, it is important to remember, was 
not originally a place of worship but a place of re- 
ligious instruction, and indeed it is so named by a 
writer so late as Philo of Alexandria (Vita Aosis, 
111, 27, τὰ προσευκτήρια τί ἑτερόν ἐστιν ἢ διδασκαλεῖα, 
x.7.A.). With this agrees the fact that in NT times 
διδάσκειν, to teach, is still used to express the 
function of the preacher in the synagogue (Mt 4”, 
Mk 171, Lk 4% and often).* But whether we regard 
Ezra as the immediate founder of the synagogue or 
not, there can be no doubt of the fact that, by 
securing the recognition by the public authorities 
of the need of organized religious instruction, he 
accomplished a work of supreme importance in the 
educational history of the Jews. ‘The Bible 
became the spelling-book, the community a school, 
religion an affair of teaching and learning. Piety 
and education were inseparable; whoever could 
not read was no true Jew. We may say that in 
this way were created the beginnings of popular 
education. In what way this took place is, it is 
true, wrapped in mystery; in the synagogue 
men did not learn to write and read, and the 
scribes were not elementary teachers. but the 
ideal of education for religion’s sake was set up 
and awoke emulation, even though the goal was 
not reached all at once’ (Wellhansen, Jsr. u. iid. 
Gesch.1 Ὁ. 159), 

During the whole of the period under review the 
early education of the Jewish child continued, even 
more than before, to be the business of his parents. 
Elementary schools were still unknown. Now, as 
in much later times, it was ‘ the duty of the father 
to instruct his son in the Torah (Aiddushin, 29a),’ 
a duty in which the mother took her share (Pr 6? 
91}, Sus’). The obligation extended even to ‘ child- 
ren’s children’ (Dt 45. A noteworthy feature of 
the pentateuchal precepts, from the view-point of 
pedagogic method, is the extent to which certain 
religious rites are to be used as object-lessons to 
the children [Ex 127" 138 (passover) 1314 (first-fruits), 
cf, Jos 4°]. Their interest and attention are first to 
be aroused, and only after question asked is the ex- 
planation of the rite to be given. In the case of 
the passover the question, ‘ What mean ye by this 
service ?’ (Ex 126)—now expanded to four—has re- 
mained as part of the ceremony to the present day. 

The leading feature of the educational history of 
this period is the rise of a body of men as pro- 
fessional teachers. These are the Séphcrim (0°50, 
literally ‘ book men’), or scribes. For the circum- 
stances which led during the exile to a species of 
literary renaissance, or rather to a new interest in 
the literature of the past, and thereby to the 
srowth of a body of ditcrati (ypaupareis),—students, 
copyists, and teachers,—we must refer to the article 
ScrIBES. We have seen, however, under what 
circumstances the study and the exposition of the 
Torah, in particular, were begun among ‘the 
children of the captivity’ in the new conimunity at 
Jerusalem. Froin that time to the end of the 
Jewish state and beyond it, the office of the scribe 
was one of ever-increasing importance. But to 
identify, as is too often done, the scribes of the 
Persian and early Greek period with those whose 
character and aims are familiar to us from the 
Gospels, is to do the former great injustice. Tor 
these ancient scribes have shared in the rehabili- 
tation of the late Persian and early Greek periods 
of Jewish history, which is so remarkable a feature 
of the critical scholarship of the day.t Here we 


* For further testimony by Philo and Josephus to the teaching 
function of the synagogue, see Schtirer, WJP τα. 11. p. 94, 

t See, inter alios, Wellhausen, {sractitische wu. jlidische Ges- 
chichtel, p. 154. 
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are concerned with them only in so far as they 
continued the work of instruction committed to 
them by Ezra. Unfortunately, from the lack of 
historical material, it is now impossible to trace the 
development of education under their guidance. 
We know, however, that by the time of the 
Chronicler (1 Ch 2°°) they had been ,‘ organized in 
regular ‘‘families,” or as we should now sa 
*‘ guilds,” an institution quite in accordance wit 
the whole spirit of the East, which forms a guild 
or trades-union of every class possessing special 
technical knowledge’ (W. R. Smith, O7JC? p. 44). 
From the proverbial form of 1 Ch 25%—‘as well 
the small as the great, the teacher as the scholar’ 
——we may further infer that the relation of master 
and pupil was by this time (6. B.c. 300) a familiar 
one ; which, of course, implies facilities for education 
other than the Levitical music schools to which the 
proverb is here applied. 

Here we are met by one of the most interesting 
but difficult problems in the history of Hebrew 
education. Not the least important of the critical 
results above referred to, is the bringing down of 
the compilation of our present Book of Proverbs, 
and so of the Golden Age of the Wisdom Litera- 
ture, to the Persian period. In this case, who are 
the ‘ Wise’ (n°22n), the sages of whom this depart- 
ment of Hebrew literature is the characteristic and 
enduring memorial? May we identify them with 
the older race of Sopherim, the book-men or literati 
of the period?* The temptation is great. Thus 
the scribes were the accredited teachers of the 
people (see above), and the most venerable of the 
traditions preserved by the fraternity from the 
‘men of the Great Synagogue’ was the obligation 
to ‘raise up many disciples’ (Ab. 1. 1). But the 
sages were also tcachers (o 0, 09> Pr 515), who 
address a pupil as ‘my son,’ and whose teaching is 
known as ‘ the words of the wise’ (Pr 16 22!7, Ee 917 
1211; see also the Oxf. Heb. Lex. sub o>). Again, 
the scribes formed, as we have seen, a guild or 
corporation. But we have abundant evidence that 
the sages are also to be regarded as forming a 
distinct fraternity (Pr 1° 1814 011 0459 He 19", Cf. 
Cheyne, Job and Solomon,p. 123 and passim; Riehm, 
Handwort. d. Bibl. Alt.2 sub ‘ Weise’ t; Kautzsch, 
Abriss d. Gesch. d. AT Schrifttums?, 1897, p. 
135 ff.). Wellhausen in his recent history, while 
maintaining their original independence, admits 
that by the time of Jesus ben-Sira (B.c. 200-180) 
the scribes ‘ were scarcely any longer to be distin- 
gnished from the sages’ (Gesch. p. 154, notel). This 
admission is due to the fact—and here perhaps we 
have the strongest argument for the identity of the 
two classes—that Ben-Sira, the last of the sages, 
was himself a scribe. Of this there can be no 
doubt ; one has but to read his glowing panegyric 
on ‘the wisdom of the scribe,’ and the glory of his 
ealling (Sir 3874-39"). It is therefore but natural 
that ‘the best, and almost the only data regarding 
the earlier scribes, are to be found in the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, 6°94 0148. ]420f. 3g°4f (Wellhausen, 
loc. cit.). 

For our present purpose the final answer to our 
query regarding the personnel of the sages is 
immaterial; for whether we hold that they are 
identical with the Sopherim or book-men, or regard 
them as forming a distinct but allied class in the 
pre-Maccabeean community, the fact remains that 
the sages represent a great educational force in the 
period under review. The Book of Proverbs is the 


* This identifioation was first proposed by A, T. Hartmann (Die 
enge Verbindung ἃ. AT. mit ἃ. Neuem, 1831), and more recently 
and independently by Smend in his Alétest. Religionsgeschichte, 
1893, p. 512 ff. Cf. Montefiore, Wibb. Lect. 396 f. 

{ ‘They (the sages) occupy in the everyday life of ancient 
Israel a position precisely similar to that of the scribes in later 
Judaism.’ Riehm is, of course, assuming the pre-exilic date of 
Proverbs. 
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repository of their pedagogic experience (see esp. 
12-6), and so the oldest handbook of education. Lite 
is here conceived as a discipline (192, a word 
occurring 30 times in the book ace. to Driver, LOZ? 
380). This is its central thought. ‘The whole of 
life is considered from the view-point of a pedagogic 
institution. God educates men, and men educate 
each other’ (O. Holtzmann in Stade’s GV/J? ii. 
296-97). Father and mother are the child’s natural 
instructors (18 41-4 62° 131 3017); from them he shall 
first learn that ‘fear of the Lord which is the 
beginning—or it may be the chief part—of wisdom’ 
(91°), Their duty in this respect is emphasized ; 
they are to study their child, since his character is 
known by his conduct (3901, To them is addressed 
the golden maxim, ‘train up a child in the way he 
should go, and even when he is old he will not de- 
part from it’ (296 RV). The child is by nature 
foolish, and needs the ‘rod of correction’ (225), 
Corporal punishment is repeatedly advocated (‘he 
that spareth his rod hateth his son,’ 13%, cf. 19% 
2313. 14 2915-17, also La 357), yet with the intelligent 
child reproof is better than ‘a hundred stripes’ 
(1710). Krom the parents’ care the child—of the 
upper classes only, in all probability, cf. 1716 47 
(RV) with Sir 51°°—if he would attain to ‘wisdom,’ 
passes into the hands of professional teachers (51%), 
the sages, whose words ‘spoken in quiet’ (Kc 917 
RV) ‘are as goads’ (Ke 12"), and whose direction 
(775m) is ‘a fountain of life’ (Pr 134). The pupil’s 
progres: in religion and morality is the teacher’s 
uighest joy (23-16), but not all are capable of 
receiving this higher instruction (277). Prudence 
and forethought (2427), temperance (2117 2370. 21. 29-85 
and chastity (75% 29° and oft.), diligence (66:11) and 
truthfulness (177), consideration for the poor (147 
191 29°), and a truly noble charity towards 
enemies (257-22 = Ro 127°), the value of true 
friendship (1711 18% 2710), and the dignity of woman- 
hood (31°-*!),—these are some of the moral lessons 
to be learned in ‘the house of discipline’ (οὔκῳ 
παιδείας, Sir 51°) from ‘ the lips of the wise’ (Pr 
10} 

The founding of Alexandria was an event the 
importance of which for the history of Jewish lifeand 
thought even in Palestine it is impossible to over- 
estimate. What would we not give to be able to 
trace the working of the subtle influences on the 
religious thought of the time, in particular, of those 
forces of Hellenism by which the little Jewish state 
was girt about on every side (cf. 1 Mac 11} For 
something likea century Alexandria, with its great 
library and university, its brilliant array of scholars 
and littérateurs, was the capital of Southern Syria 
as well as of Egypt. How was popular education 
affected by this close connexion of Alexandria and 
Jerusalem? A solitary notice, so far as we have 
been able to discover, from the period in question, 
almost warrants us in believing that the Greck 
educational methods had penetrated to Jerusalem. 
The infamous tax-farmer Joseph (6. B.C. 220),+ 
we are told, sent his sons ‘severally to those 
that had the best reputation for instructing youth’ 
(Josephus, Ant. XII. iv. 6). The education re- 
quired was certainly of the Greek type, and this 
fact, taken in connexion with the rapid progress 
of Hellenism at this particular epoch, even under 
the shadow of the temple (see 1 Macl, 2 Mac 
2-4), makes it very probable that schools on the 
Greek, model were then established in Jerusalem. 
When the author of Ps 119 says, ‘I have more 
understanding than all my teachers,’ etc. (vv.% 1°), 
there is good reason for thinking that he wishes 


* How much, one wonders, of what is best in our Scottish char- 
acter to-day is due to the use till almost the other day of this 
great book (ἡ sav&peros σοῷία) as the reading-bcok of our parish 
schools? : 

+ For this corrected date see Wellhausen, op. ctf. pp. 197-28. 
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to exalt the study of Holy Scripture above the 
secular learning of the Greek schools. However 
this may be, Ben-Sira was still true to Jewish 
traditions and uninfluenced by Hellenistic culture. 
He had travelled in other countries, and studied 
perhaps in other literatures, but he remained ‘a 
true ‘‘scribe,” and gloried in the name’ (38%). 
The object his translator had in view, as we learn 
from his preface to his grandfather’s work, ‘was to 
correct the inequalities of moral and_ religious 
culture (παιδεία) among the Jews of Egypt by 
setting before them a standard and a lesson book 
of true religious wisdom’ (Cheyne, Job and 
Solomon). ‘She Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach,’ 
or ‘ Kcclesiasticus,’ is therefore avowedly a manual 
of ethics, and as such deserves more space than we 
can give it in this review of Jewish educational 
history. ‘Draw near unto me, ye unlearned,’ we 
read in the epilogue, ‘and lodge in the house of 
instruction. Say, wherefore are ye lacking in 
these things, and your souls are very thirsty ?’ (Sir 
51%4-), His religious standpoint is essentially that 
of the Book of Proverbs, on which his own is 
modelled. ‘Thus the fear of the Lord is not only 
‘the beginning of wisdom’ (1!4), but also wisdom’s 
fulness (116 and crown (138. Yet the author’s 
ethical tone is distinctly lower than that of his 
model. As 9, disciplinarian he is severe even to 
excess (301-18 729. The principles of humane 
conduct are exhibited in many lights, including 
even the ‘manners’ of the dinner table (3]}%?4), 
The notable passage (3874-391!) in which he sketches 
his ideal of the scribe has been already adverted to. 
One point, however, must be further emphasized, 
viz. the assertion that learning is the monopoly of 
the wealthy: ‘The wisdom of the scribe cometh 
by opportunity of leisure. How shall he become 
wise that holdeth the plough,’ etc. ? (38%) Educa- 
tion is costly (512%), but he himself offers the means of 
culture ‘without money and without price’ (cf. 51°). 

Many questions regarding the practical aspects 
of education in this period suggest themselves, to 
which only tentative answers can be given. 
Where, for example, did the teachers of whom we 
read (Pr 5%, Ps 119%, perhaps Dn 12?)—be they 
sages or scribes—meet their pupils? What were 
their methods of instruction? The synagogues 
first occur to one as the scene of those expositions 
of Scripture to which the name of Midrash was 
already applied (2 Ch 1372 24°%). There the people 
were instructed on Sabbaths and feast-days by 
competent expounders of the Scriptures, as a rule, 
no doubt, by the scribes, although these never 
had a monopoly of the synagogue teaching. As 
early as the beginning of the 3rd cent. the scribes 
had apparently facilities for teaching within the 
temple precincts: such, at least, seems the legiti- 
mate inference from their description as ‘scribes 
of the temple’ in the edict of Antiochus III. (Jos. 
Ant. XII. ili. 3). ‘ Within the massive city gates 
or in the adjacent squares or ‘broad places” on 
which the streets converged (Pr 139. #1, cf. Job 297) 
the ‘“‘ wise men” awaited their disciples’ (Cheyne, 
op. crt. p. 124). Most of the instruction, however, 
was doubtless given by sage and scribe alike in 
private houses, their own or those of wealthy dis- 
ciples. ‘My son,’ says Ben-Sira, ‘if thou seest a 
man. of understanding, get thee betimes unto him, 
and let thy foot wear out the steps of his house’ 
(Sir 6° RV). With this advice we compare that 
of José ben-Joezer of Zeredah, in the early Macca- 
bean days: ‘Let thy house be a meeting-place 
(331 Π3) for the wise; sit amidst the dust of their 
feet, and drink their words with thirst’ (Ab. i. 4).* 

* The nidinvx which, according to Sota, ix. 9, ceased since 
José’s time, cannot, as some have thought, mean schools (σχολή 


—in late Heb. °7)DDN); see Derenbourg, Ilist. de la Palestine, 
p. 456 ff 


Here was found the opportunity for those § words 
spoken in quiet’ that were ‘like nails fastened by 
the masters of assemblies’ (Ee 12"). 

As to methods, we have still less information. 
To judge from the practice of a late age, the 
pupils would learn by ao a repetition the pro- 
verbs of the wise (cf. Cheyne, doc. cit.). he 
alphabet was already used in ways calculated to 
assist the memory, as in the 119th Psalm. To 
this period may be assigned the invention of the 
mnenionic device known as Athbash (vanx), of 
which the present text of Jer 25°° 511 ailords the 
classical examples (see Giesebrecht’s Comm. in loe.), 
as also the introduction of the ‘numerical’ pro- 
verbs, so much in vogue in later times (ef. Pr 3011:91 
with A both, v.). 

Finally, we may assume that, at least from the 
beginning of the Greek period, a fairly high 
standard of general culture prevailed. It was now 
that the editor, if not the author, of Ecclesiastes 
could write: ‘Of making many books there is no 
end; and much study is a weariness of the flesh’ 
(Ee 12%). At the beginning of the Maccabean 
revolt, also, the possession of copies of the ‘ book 
of the covenant’ was certainly not the exclusive 
privilege of priest and scribe (1 Mac 157). 

III. FRoM SIMON BEN-SHETACH (c. B.C. 75) TO 
THE END OF THE JEWISH STATE (A.D. 70).—Just 
as the synagogue was the novel feature of the 
preceding period from the educational point of 
view, so is the elementary school the feature of 
this third period. Such, at least, is the tradition 
preserved in the so-called Talmud of Jerusalem. 
In a passage commemoratiug the merits of the 
famous scribe and leader of the Pharisees, Simon 
ben-Shetach (or Shatach),* brother of queen Alex- 
andra, we read that three additions were made 
by him to the statute-book, so to say, the second 
of which runs thus— 

spon mad pod mpynan yaw ‘that the children 
shall attend the elementary school’ (Talm. Jer. 
Kethuboth, vii. 11, p. 326; see the whole passage 
in Derenbourg, op. cit. p. 108). The words quoted, 
it will be seen, are not altogether free from am- 
biguity. They may also be interpreted to mean 
that attendance on schools already existing was 
henceforth to be compulsory. In view of what 
was said above regarding the spread of Greek 
ideas in pre-Maccabean days, it is difficult to 
believe that schools preparatory to the more ad. 
vanced instruction in the scribal college (see 
below) were not to be found—at least in Jerusalein. 
One can hardly escape the conviction that the 
erection of the Greek gymnasium at Jerusalem 
(1 Mac 14, cf. 2 Mac 495) was not the first step, but 
the last, in the assimilation of Jewish and Greek 
education. Be this as it may, there is no good 
reason for rejecting the tradition regarding Simon 
ben-Shetach’s efforts on behalf of popular educa- 
tion. All that we know regarding the predomi- 
nant influence of the scribes in the reign of Alex- 
andra (B.C. 78-69) prepares us for more aggressive 
measures for the extension of their principles 
among the people. According to unanimous tra- 
dition, the elementary schoo} (1997 m2 ‘house of 
the book,’ see below) was always in intimate con- 
nexion With the synagogue. Either the synagogue 
proper—in this period to be found in every con- 
siderable village in the land—was used for this 
purpose (Liw, Die Lebensalter in gud. Literatur, p. 
287, where the reff. are to Beraehoth, lia, Taanith, 
236, Kiddushin, 30a), or a room in the same build- 
ing. The school might also be held in the teacher’s 
house (Hamburger). 

By all writers on Jewish education it ts stated 

* See Schiirer, JP, index; Derenbourg, Hssai sur Uhistotre 


de la Palestine, pp. 96-111, and the Jewish historians Gratz, 
Herzfeld, etc. 
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Life in the Days of Christ (esp. chs. vii. viii.), and Life and 
Times ΟΥ̓ Jesus the Messiah; Τὰ. Low, Die Lebensalter in d. 
jud. ILnteratur, 1875, passim (esp. p. 130 ff. : ‘Education in 
Bible Times,’ and relative notes); S. Schechter, Studies in 
Judaism, 1896 (p. 343 Εν; ‘The Child in Jewish Literature’). 
The standard authorities for Jewish education in the Middle 
Ages (which may he added for completeness’ sake) are the works 
of M. Giidemann, Geschichte ἃ. Erziehungswesen u. d. Kultur 
d, Juden, etc., France and Germany, 1880; Italy, 1884; Spain, 
1888. See also I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 


1896 (esp. chs. xix. xx.). A. R.S. KENNEDY. 


EFFECT.—In 2 Es 9° ‘effect’ is used in the 
obsolete sense of ‘deed,’ ‘the times also of the 
Highest have... endings in effects and signs’ 
(consummatio in actu et in signis); cf. Shaks. 
Lear, ΤΙ. iv. 1828— 

‘Thou better know’st 


The offices of nature, hond of childhood, 
Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude.’ 


In Ezk 12% the sense is purport, significance. 
‘The days are at hand, and the effect of every 
vision’ (129 ‘word,’ as RVm). So Chaucer, Merch. 
Tale, 153— 

‘ And for his freendes on a day he sente, 

To tellen hem th’ effect of his entente.’ 


With those exceptions, the use of ‘effeet’ is much as in mod. 
English, though the phrase in Ro 96 may he noticed, ‘as though 
the word of God hath taken none effect’ (éxaérrwzev, lit. ‘has 
fallen out,’ RV ‘hath come to nought’). The usual phrase is ‘ to 
make of none effect,’ always a single vh. in the original, of 
which the most interesting is χωταργέω (Ro 414, Gal 317; trd 
‘make without effect’ Ro 33), a characteristically Pauline word. 
Its opposite is ἐνεργέω, a word always in NT of some principle or 
power at work, esp. in the soul (see Mayor on Ja 516), Wher- 
ever ‘effectual’ and ‘ effectually’ occur in NT they translate 
either ἐνεργεῖν, aS Gal 23, 1 Th 213 ‘ work effectually’; 2Co 16 
‘be effectual’; Ja 516 ‘the effectual fervent prayer of a right- 
eous man availeth much’ (RY ‘the supplication of a righteous 
man availeth much in its working,’ Rendel Harris, ‘the 
energized prayer of a righteous man is of great force’*); its 
adj. ἐνεργής, aS 1 Co 169, Philem 6; or its suhst. évépysio, whence 
Eng. ‘ energy,’ as Eph 37 416 ‘ effectual working,’ RV ‘ working.’ 
In all these places we should now use ‘ effective,’ ‘ effectively.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
EGGS. 


EGLAH (ab.y ‘a heifer’).—One of the wives of 
David, and mother of Ithream (2 8 3°). Both here 
and in 1 Ch 3? she is distinguished by the title 
‘David’s wife.’ Jewish tradition (cf. Jer. Qacest. 
Heb. in libros Regum) identified E. with Michal, 
since the latter was his first and best-loved wife. 
More probably the name of E.’s first husband is con- 
cealed in the word ‘ David.’ J. FE. STENNING. 


See FOWL. 


EGLAIM (o:53x), Is 158. — Noticed with Moab. 
The name has not been recovered. In the Ono- 
masticon (s.v. Agallim) it is placed 8 Roman miles 
south of Areopolis. C. R. CONDER. 


EGLATH-SHELISHIYAH (a: nbay) occurs in 
an ancient oracle against Moab, which is quoted 
in Is 15° and Jer 4881, In both these passages RV 
takes the word to be a proper name, giving in 
margin the alternative tr™ ‘[as] an heifer of three 
years old,’ which is AV in Jer 4833 and AVm in 
[s 15°. In the latter passage, AV text omits ‘[as].’ 
[ is still somewhat uncertain whether the word 
is an appellative or a proper name, although the 
latter view has commended itself to the majority 
of modern scholars (Ewald, Reuss, Graf, Rothstein 
in Kautzsch’s A.7. ete.). Delitzsch (Isaiah, ad 
doc.) defends the rendering of AV and Luther, 
laying stress upon the fact that both in Is and 
Jer φ '3y occurs asyndetically. He points out 
that it might be an appellative of Moab (cf. 


* Having given ‘earnest’ as one meaning of ‘ effectual’ when 
used of prayers, the Oxf. Eng. Dict. (s.v.) adds: ‘Cf. Angio- 
Lat. effectuose supplicantes ‘‘ earnestly entreating,” a.p. 1229 in 
Rymer, 1. 308. Perhaps this use was originally due to confusion 
with afectual; but the translators of AV ingeniously availed 
themselves of it in Ja 516 to render Gr. ἐνεργουμένη.᾽ It is to he 
ohserved, however, that AV uses two words, ‘ effectual fervent,’ 
for this one Gr. word. Tindale’s tr. is ‘if it he fervent.’ 


Jer 46° 50", Hos 4:8 104, in all of which ‘ heifer’ 
is sunilarly used), but thinks it more probable 
that the reference is to Zoar (Is) or Horonaim 
(Jer) as beautiful, strong, and hitherto unsubdued 
cities. In Is 15° after Σήγωρ (Zoar) LXX has 
δάμαλις γάρ ἐστιν τριετής, refcrring to Moab. In 
Jer 48 [Gr. 31]*4 the MSS show ἃ perplexing variety 
of readings (see Swete). 3B has, after Horonaim, 
καὶ ἀγγελίαν Σαλασειά. Aq. and Symm., however, 
had δάμαλις τριετής (see Field). 

LiTERATURE.—Comm. on Is and Jer; Baudissin in SK, 1888, 
p. 509 ff.; Dietrich in Merx’ Archiv, i. 342 ff. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

EGLON (j\53y).—A king of Moab who, upon the 
relapse of the children of Israel into idolatry after 
the death of Othniel, was the divine instrument 
for punishing them. He is represented as forming 
a confederation with Amalek and Ammon,* and 
in conjunction with them taking possession ot 
Jericho (‘the city of palm trees,’ Jg 3%).+ For 
eighteen years he ruled over them, till a deliverer 
arose in the person of Ehud, of the clan of Gera, 
of the tribe of Benjamin. With the excuse of 
taking Eglon his tribute (or, perhaps, a present), 
Ehud with a retinue of servants went to the 
king’s court. The king, we are told, in order 
that we may understand what is coming, was a 
very fat man. The present was offered, and the 
whole party started on their way home again. 
When they reached the graven images (LXX, 
Vulg. AVm, RVm), or perhaps graven stones (by 
some connected with the twelve stones of Jos 4”), 
or the quarries (AV, RV, following Targ. Syr.),+ 
Ehud went back to the king by himself, and, by 
giving him to believe that he had a secret to com- 
municate to him, obtained an interview with him 
by himself alone. He was sitting in his cool 
upper-chamber. Now that he has the king by 
himself, Ehud claims that his message for the 
king is from God, npon which Eglon rises out of 
respect to the source of the message. Ehud then 
draws his two-edged dagger, taking advantage of 
his left-handedness, which would enable him to 
do so without much notice being taken of his act, 
and stabs E. with such force that the dagger, haft 
and all, goes into him, while the fat closes upon 
the blade.§ It is some little time before the 
murder of E. is discovered, and meanwhile Ehud 
has escaped and summoned his countrymen to the 
destruction of the Moabites on the W. of Jordan 
with such success, that ‘ the land had rest fourscore 
years.’ 

Jos. (Ant. V. iv.) makes several additions to, and 
variations in, the story told in the Book of Judges ; 
that E. built a palace at Jericho; that Ehud also 
dwelt there, and became familiar with E. by means 
of his presents, and was beloved by E.’s courtiers. 
Ehud gathers the Israelites together to destroy 
Moab almost before his murder of Εἰ, is known. 

LITERATURE.—For the latest description of the history of 
Eglon, see Moore, Judges, 89 fi. H. A. REDPATH. 


EGLON ()\o3y).—An ancient town in the She- 
phelah, close to Lachish. Its king, Debir, joined in 
the alliance formed by the king of Jerns. against 
the Isr. under Joshua, and after the battle of Aijalon 
it was captured and destroyed (Jos 1018 1212, It 
is not again named in Scripture, so that it was prob. 
utterly destroyed. In LXX, cf. Jos 10, Adullam 
takes its place by some (prob.) early mistake, they 


* This is held to he an exaggeration of D hy those who dis- 
tinguish various hands in this hook; see, however, Ps 839-7, 
which seems to refer to the period of the Judges. 

+ The fortifications, at any rate, of Jericho must have been 
in ruins (cf. Jos 626 with 1 K 1624), but we are never told that 
the ruins left from the hurning of Jericho were pulled down. 

t The notion that they were boundary stones or images 
scarcely deserves mention. 

§ For the meaning of the last clause of verse 22 see Moore, 
pp. 97, 98. 
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are in consequence identified in the Onomastieon. | stitution of Egypt is simple; its elements 


The name remains in ‘AjlAn, some 15 miles N.E. 
from Gaza and 2 miles N . of Tell Hesy, now con- 
clusively identified with the ancient Lachish. 
But Flinders Petrie (PE/St, 1890, pp. 161-163) 
points out Tell Nejileh as probably the true site. 
Khiirbet ‘Ajldn his practised eye pronounced un- 
likely to be the site of an ancient town. On the 
other hand, ‘it is certain,’ he says, ‘that Tell 
Hesy and subordinately Tell Nejiteh must have 
been positions of first-rate importance from the 
time of the earliest settlements; they would then 
agree to the character of Lachish and Eglon. The 
history of Tell Iesy begins about B.c. 1500, and 
ends about B.c. 500; while Tell Nejileh, as far as 
can be seen on the surface, is of the same age, or 
ruined even earlier.’ ‘There are no sites in the 
country around so suited to the importance of 
Lachish and Eglon as these two Tells.’ ‘To this may 
beadded, that the course of Joshua (ch. 10) brought 
him first to Lachish—Eglon lying between Lachish 
and Hebron; and the position of [1011 Nejileh suits 
this account better than that of ‘Ajlin. See 
LACIISH. 


LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP ii. 49; Porter, Giant Cities of 
Bashan, 209; PEF St (1895), 165; Bliss, A Mound of Many 
Cities (1894), 142. A. ILENDERSON. 
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i. NAME.—The name by which the Egyptians 
at all times designated their country was /imed 
(Copt. KHME, xHM), ἃ word of which the probable 
etymology—root km ‘black’—would confirm the 
statements of Herodotus and Plutarch, who con- 
nect it with the dark colour of the soil. The 
contrasting redness of the neighbouring desert 
sand gave to that the name of ‘the Red Land.’ 
It is phonetically impossible to connect Kimed 
with the name Ham (aon). To the Semites the 
country was known as Mizraim (07155, seldom σῷ, 
Meorpalu, Mecapalu), the termination here being no 
doubt locative and not a dual. ‘The older cunei- 
form texts vocalize Musr, the later Misr; the 
Amarna letters have generally Misri, pl.* For 
this word a favourite though undemonstrable 
derivation is that from is ‘ fort.” The Greek name 
Αὔγυπτος (Arab. δέ, Eth. Gebs, and European 
Copt) is of equally obscure origin. It cannot be 
satisfactorily derived from any Egyptian or Semitic 
word or combination of words. In the earliest 
Greek writers (Odyssey cosa | it is the name 
of the river, for which Νεῖλος (ef. 293, 9912) is first 
found in Hesiod. In the later epochs and in 
poetical texts we meet with many other names for 
Seypt Of such? mri is among the most frequent, 
and seems connected specially with Lower Egypt 
and the inundation. ‘The Land of the Sycamore,’ 
‘of the Olive,’ ‘of the Sacred Eye,’ are names which 
require for their explanation a greater knowledge 
of the geographical inyths than we possess. 

ii. PHYSICAL CHARACTER.—The geological con- 


* According to W. Max Muller (Z%. Ass. viii. 209), Musru, 
whence Shalmaneser 11. received presents, was Egypt, not a 
N. Syrian or Armenian district (Winckler, Hommel, etc.). 
Winckler has suggested (Alt. Jor, 24 ff.) that another Musri, 
which he locates in Edom or Sinai, may have heen the real 
origin of the Exodus tradition, reminiscences of wanderings in 
that district having got coufused with the name of Egypt. In 
5. Arabian inscriptions this Musri and Egypt are distinguished 
as [18D and Is (Elommel in lestschrift 7. Hbers, 27). 


are three—the bed of rock (limestone for the 
most part, with sandstone and granite in the 
S.), which stretches across the N.E. corner of 
Africa; then the sand which hes upon this, and 
extends from the Arabian desert hills on the E. to 
the Libyan range on the W.; lastly, the black 
Nile mud, resting upon the sand in the centre of 
the valley, and forming the highroad for the great 
stream on which the prosperity of the country 
depends. The number and dimensions of the 
buildings erected at all periods gave a high import: 
ance to the geological elements of the country. 
The limestone obtained near Memphis (‘Turrah) 
furnished the material for the principal works of 
the early periods. The great temples higher up 
the valley, especially those of Thebes, arc built οἱ 
sandstone, conveniently obtainable at Silsileh. Red 
eranite for statues, sarcophagi, ete., was worked 
at the first Cataract (Aswin); black granite and 
diorite for similar purposes came from the eastern 
desert (Hammaémat). Alabaster, a favourite 
material, usually for smaller objects, was quarried 
opposite Dahshtr, or (a better quality) at flinb, near 
Beni-Hasan, whence it was extractcd under the 
earliest Dynasties. In metals the Nile valley itself 
is poor; those most valued come from abroad,—gold 
in plenty from Nubia or the eastern desert ; silver, 
which was rarer, probably from Cilicia; copper 
from Sinai, later also from Cyprus; malachite and 
lapis lazuli from Sinai and Mesopotamia. Lronze, 
familiar during all later epochs, was made with tin, 
the provenance of which is uncertain, but which 
was already used under the 6th Dynasty. Nor can 
we tell whence iron, well known at any rate from 
about 800 B.c., was obtained, though a limited 
amount could be got from the western desert. 

The course of the Nile through Nubia is hindered 
by a succession of rocky barriers, the last or 
northernmost of which—the first Cataract—has 
often been the political as it is the natural frontier 
of Egypt. Between the Cataracts and the Delta 
the country is of a very uniform character. The 
valley is extensive or narrow as the two hill-ranges 
recede from or approach the stream. Its breadth 
varies from about nine to four miles. As the river 
progresses northward, the hills gradually fall back 
and the valley expands into the plain of the Delta, 
across which the river makes its way by various 
channels to the Mediterrancan. Although the 
surface-denudation recognizable at certain points 
of the river’s course and the petrified forests still 
extant testify to very different climatic condi- 
tions at a remote geological pcriod, it is unlikely 
that during the five or six thousand years of 
historic Egypt there has been much change in the 
aspect of the country. By the opening of that 
period the valley had been dried, the river-bed 
raised, and the stream’s course fixed practically to 
its actual extent, though the number of its mouths 
was greater than it 1s to-day. 

Ilistory is concerned during the earlier periods 
almost exclusively with the upper valley; tlic 
Delta was cvidently still but partially reclaimed, 
though certain towns there are already met with 
in the myths and in the earliest history. Physical 
contrasts are coincident with that division into 
Upper and Lower Egypt which we find an estab- 
lished fact of the remotest historic times; already 
the two kingdoms—for such undoubtedly they 
once had been—are united, each, however, retain- 
ing its own tutelary deity, and its independent 


| capital, Nb (E1-IKab) and Buto. 


Beyond this twofold partition, Egypt appears 


| from the earliest times subdivided into a number 


(about 22 in south and north respectively) of 
smaller districts (numes, from νομός), which become 
| later the basis of an administrative system, but. 
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which originated probably in the vaguely defined 
settlements of different tribes. The lists of the 
nomes are our chief source of topographical know- 
ledge ; but no full lists are preserved from early 
periods, although several most ancient documents 
(tomb of JA/in, Pyramid texts) mention a few of 
the nomes. In the later lists each nome is per- 
sonified by its guardian deity, fetish, or emblem, 
which serves as a kind of coat-of-arms. A nome 
was held to be composed of four elements: (1) the 
metropolis, the seat of the tribal religion and 
residence of the chief; (2) the cultivated land; 
(8) the canals by which the fields were fed with 
river-water; (4) the marshes which, rarely cul- 
tivable, served as a hunting-ground for the local 
nobles. The hieroglyphic 77-+, which expressed 
one of the words for ‘nome,’ 1s a testimony to 
some primitive irrigation system, representing as 
it does a canal-divided field, and the founder of 
the Ist Dynasty is credited with the construction 
of the great dyke which still protects the province 
of Gizeh from a too extensive innndation, while 
luis successors had all to occupy themselves with 
the regulation of the water, the cutting of canals, 
and the satisfaction of local claims upon the 
benefits of proximity to the river itself. Varia- 
tions in the annual height of the inundation were 
no doubt carefully observed in the remotest ages ; 
we know that they were recorded in the Cataract 
district by the kings of the 12th Dynasty, and 
at Karnak in later times. 

The Nile is not only the great fertilizer ; it is also, 
now as formerly, the main highway. We hear 
relatively little of journeys by road; locomotion 
was normally by water, either upon the river or 
upon the subsidiary canals. The commonest words 
for journeying implied the idea of sailing up or 
down stream. The dead were drawn to their 
rock-cut tombs on boat-formed cars; the solar 
gods were thought to traverse the sky in a divine 
bark. Such roads as we do hear of are chiefly 
those leading from the Nile across the desert— 
eastwards (from Coptos) to the Red Sea, west- 
wards to the Natron Lakes, or southwards into 
the Soudan. 

ui. FAUNA.—The bones of sacrificial animals 
from various periods, and countless animal mum- 
mies from the base epochs, might, if carefully 
preserved and located, teach much as to the 
ultimate homes of several species, while an exten- 
sive knowledge of both the domesticated and wild 
animals might be had from the frescoes of the 
tombs—especially those of the Middle Kingdom. 
Each animal is there accompanied by its name, 
though it is often difficult to find for these their 
modern equivalents. For the earliest times the 
hieroglyphic signs themselves would supply a 
considerable list, giving evidence that the species 
then known have since changed little. The lion is 
frequently depicted, though probably seldom met 
with until the desert had been reached. The lion 
hunts recorded in the New Kingdom refer mainly to 
Syria or Nubia, though Thutmosis Iv. hunted lions 
in the neighbourhood of Memphis. Leopards (or 
panthers?) seem to have been seen in the south; 
elephants and giraffes were not unknown to those 
who traded on the Upper Nile; jackals, then as 
now, were very familiar ; desert wolves and hyznas 
somewhat less so; many kinds of antelopes were 
well known. The hippopotamus, once commonly 
met in the river and hunted in the swamps, has by 
now been driven far up the Nile. Of oxen various 
breeds were kept; the familiar long-horned species 
existed until the plague in the middle of the 
present century. Oxen are often represented 
ploughing or threslimg. Certain varieties, or 
rather individual members of certain varieties, 
distinguished by peculiar, carefully sought mark- 


ings, were held sacred from the earliest times— 
Apis at Memphis, Mnevis at Heliopolis, Bacis at 
Hermonthis. Sheep were no doubt kept, but 
occur rarely on the monuments. Varieties of the 
long- and the spiral-horned ram were sacred. The 
ass was the usual beast of burden, and was not 
rivalled by the camel till a very late date. It will 
be remembered that in Gn 1216 (Abraham and 
Pharaoh) and Ex 95 (Moses) camels are neverthe- 
less mentioned—both by J—as if known in Egypt. 
The horse is likewise unknown in the older sie : 
as it appears first after the Hyksos period, it is 
assumed to have been introduced by those in- 
vaders. The reference to Egyptian horse-breeding 
in 1K 10% should more probably be apphed to 
some Asiatic country (Winckler, Aléd?. Unt. 173 A). 
The Egyptian name for the horse meant properly 
‘a pair,’ and was due probably to its first employ- 
ment in the war-chariot. Toreign names, among 
them Semit. δ᾽, once borrowed, became even more 
usual. The horse appears to have been seldom 
ridden. Several breeds of dogs were known ; 
some were valued for the chase. The names of 
some breeds are preserved, and show that certain 
Libyan (or Nubian?) varieties were popular. The 
cat, sacred to the goddess B’stt, was larger in 
ancient than in modern Egypt. It figures in a very 
ancient solar myth (Book of the Dead, ch. 17). The 
pig, except for its mention in the sacred books, is 
not met with until late times. Of birds a great 
number are depicted—geese, ducks, herons of many 
sorts; migratory birds, e.g. swallows, plovers, 
quails. Eagle, vulture, hawk, and owl are among 
the most constantly recurring hieroglyphics, while 
the vulture, hawk, and ibis were sacred to pro- 
minent divinities, and were embalmed in numbers 
(in the base epochs) in the localities of which those 
divinities were the patrons. It is remarkable that, 
though hen-breeding is universal in Egypt to-day, 
that bird was apparently unknown to the ancients. 
Of the larger reptiles the most important was the 
crocodile, now no longer to be met with below the 
Cataracts. There is a variety of snakes, the best 
known being the ureus, emblem of the patron- 
eoddess of Lower Egypt and hence of the king, 
and the horned viper. From the pL aaere and 
frequency in the earliest religious literature of 
charms against large snakes, 1t may be inferred 
that their numbers and dimensions were once 
greater than they are at present. 

The texts show us several insects, notably the 
scarabeus-beetle, regarded, especially in later 
times, asa symbol of eternity and of the sun-god, 
and the bee, associated in writing from the remot- 
est times with royalty in Lower Egypt. 

Fish are often represented. The most peculiar 
is the oxyrrhynchus, the badge of the 19th nome 
of Upper Egypt. Fish were much eaten ; some of 
the oldest frescoes depict them speared in the 
marshes, landed in drag-nets, and then split for 
drying; while texts equally ancient tell of the 
construction of fish-ponds. 

iv. FLora.—Egypt is remarkably poor in variety 
of vegetation. Many of the cultivated plants most 
common now—cotton, sugar, rice—are modern im- 
portations. 

In prehistoric ages the valley was no doubt con- 
siderably wooded ; but to-day, with the exception 
of the various palm species, trees occur only singly 
or in small groups. The representations of the 
flora—of trees especially—in the frescoes, carv- 
ings, or hieroglyphics are generally too far conven- 
tionalized to be instructive. More can be learned 
from extant remains of edible grains or funerary 
floral wreaths (from the New Kingdom onwards), 
or of woodwork (from all periods). from these 1t 
is clear that the native vegetation has altered very 
little during the course of history. The Egyptians 
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were at all times ill off for workable woods, and 
were compelled—where the stalks of river plants 
would not serve—to make the best of their own 
sycomore or acacia (the latter especially in the 
older epochs), or to import yew from Cilicia (?) and 
ebony from Nubia. More than one Pharaoh of 
the New Kingdom brought specimens of trees and 
vegetables from Syria or the Red Sea coasts, either 
as curiosities or with a view to their propagation. 
From the nature of the soil, agriculture must 
always have been the main occupation of the 
population, and we learn from the monuments the 
names of several cereals, of which wheat and bar- 
ley were the commonest, dhurah being well known 
since the New Kingdom. Gardens were laid out, 
and much interest was shown in them since the 
4th Dynasty. Many vegetables are represented 
in the frescoes and as hieroglyphic signs, especially 
the bulbous sorts—onions, leeks, etc. (cf. Nu xi. δ). 
The vine was always largely cultivated, and from 
the Delta came several famous wines of Greek and 
Roman times. The fig, too, is early represented. 
Many plants were valued medicinally, as can be 
shown from the numbers occurring in the medical 
works, notably in the Papyrus Ebers; others were 
used for dyeing. The most important of all plants 
to the Egyptians was the papyrus, which, unknown 
now in the Delta, grew there once in vast thickets 
where the nobles hunted, and whence was obtained 
the material, not only for writing, but also for 
numerous other purposes, decorative and useful. 
As the papyrus became one of the pictorial 
emblems of Lower Egypt, so the lotus was often 
that of the southern country, although a sort 
of water-reed seems also to have been so employed. 

v. ETHNOLOGY.—The problem of the origin and 
relationships of the Egyptian race is still unsolved. 
Its solution is to be sought in the evidence of (1) 
philology ; (2) mythology; (3) physical anthro- 
pology ; and (4) material culture. Investigations 
in these various fields have hitherto given results 
partially discordant. (1) The most ancient lin- 
guistic documents point to an undeniable though 
already very remote relationship with the Semitic 
languages (sce below). (2) Thedivinities and myths 
familiar to the earliest texts were, until recently, 
accepted as growths of the Egyptian soil, the 
inclination being to recognize in extraneous ele- 
ments, if any, the influence of neighbouring Afri- 
can races. Hommel indeed invites us to take 
other considerations into account by pointing 
out certain coincidences between the ancient 
religions of Egypt and Babylonia. (3) Racial 
types, as depicted on the monuments, and the 
measurements, etc., of mummies, have led to no 
uniform results. Formerly, anthropologists saw 
in the sculptures and paintings one race, identical 
with the Copts of to-day ; now they generally 
discern various types among the most ancient 
portraits, and seek on such evidence to distinguish 
at least two races. Few mummies remain from 
the oldest epochs—one of the most ancient is that 
from Medtim, at present in the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London,—and those from later times 
point apparently to a short-skulled, while the 
modern Egyptian is of a long-skulled type. Prob- 
ably the oldest group of remains (from Abydos, 
1895-96) seems to point to a long-skulled, orthogna- 
thous, smooth-haired race; but the type there is 
not homogeneous, neither is that of the Medim 
mummies, and their relationship to the race of 
historic Egypt is not yet clear. (4) There is cer- 
tainly evidence of African elements, whether due 
to primitive kinship or to mere proximity, in some 
branches of the material civilization, such as dress, 
weapons, possibly circumcision. On the other 
hand, Honimel sceks to show that a very early 
form of religious or scpulchral architecture (pyra- 
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mid) is derived from Babylonia. It must be owned 
that the oldest remains of Mesopotamian civiliza- 
tion appear to exceed in antiquity any hitherto 
brought to light in Egypt. 

Most are agreed that, whatever be the ease with 
their forerunners, the Egyptians from the 38rd or 
4th Dynasty onwards were not a negroid race; 
that they came, on the contrary, from Asia. But 
the questions of their previous home there and the 
route by which they reached the Nile,-—whether by 
Bab el-Mandeb and Abyssinia or the Wady Ham- 
mimat and Coptos, or by the Syrian desert and the 
{sthmus,—are as yet unanswered, The route 8. 
Arabia-Hammamat-Coptos has for it the evidence 
(a) of prehistoric remains at Coptos, pointing to a 
people coming direct from the Red Sea; (ὁ) of 
certain facts—physical resemblance, peaceful rela- 
tions, and the apparently reverential attitude of 
the Egyptians—which have been held to point to 
Pwnt, i.e. the country about the southern end of 
the Red Sea, as a former home of the race. To 
this may be added the tradition that the founders 
of the monarchy came from Thinis, a town 
not far distant from Coptos—a tradition which 
has been confirmed by the recent discovery 
of the First Dynasty tombs in the same neigh- 
bourhood (Abydos). No reminiscence has been 


discerned in the literature of a _ prehistoric 
immigration. The people apparently considered 
themselves aborigenes, and called themselves 


merely Adme(t), ‘men’ par excellence. Traces 
of a stone age, undeniable though compli- 
cated by the long historic survival of flint-work- 
ing, show that the country has been inhabited 
since the Pliocene period. Paleolithic remains 
are rare, but some half-dozen stations are said 
to have been recognized. Considerable cvidence 
has becn adduced (though contested) to demon- 
strate a New Stone age. That a Hebrew writer 
of the 6th or 7th cent. speaks (Gn 10*) of 
Mizraim as related to Cush (Ethiopia), Put 
(S. Arabia, Pwnt), and Canaan, is not a fact of 
much ethnological importance. By the earlier 
annalist (7b.) eight names—mostly unidentifiable 
are given which may preserve a then current 
Hebrew view of Egypt’s ethnological relationships. 

vi, LANGUAGE.—The relative position of the 
Egyptian language among its neighbours is a 
question closely associated with that as to the 
racial connexions of the people. Our means of 
comparison with the surrounding idioms are not 
of equal value. For the Semitic languages—for 
the Mesopotamian dialects at least—-we have 
documents perhaps as ancient as any from Egypt. 
For the Berber and Cushite languages of Africa 
we can but infer from quite modern evidence the 
linguistic conditions of earlier ages; and in this 
important field, therefore, little has as yet been 
attempted. 

The Egyptian language, together with certain 
languages of Barbary, Nubia, and Abyssinia, used 
to be regarded as forming one of the distinct main 
divisions of human speech; now it is clear that 
this isolating classification cannot be justified. 
The group is not independent. Since DBenfey’s 
attempt to demonstrate the affinity of the Egyp- 
tian and Semitic languages, his main contention 
has received increasing confirmation, until it is no 
longer possible to deny an originally very close 
relationship—collateral rather than filal—between 
the proto-Hamitic and proto-Semitic groups. The 
affinity is specially prominent in grammatical 
featurcs common to both. Of these the principal 
are—(1) the same gender-cndings, mase. w, fem, ¢ ; 
(2) an all but identical series of pronominal suffixes ; 
(3) the use in both of a peculiar adjectival termina- 
tion, ‘nisbeh’; (4) identity in four or five of the 


'nunierals; (5) analogous treatment of the weak 
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verb and derivatives; (6) the identity of an old 
form of Egyp. verbal flection and the Sem. perfect ; 
(7) verbal nouns with prefixed m ; (8) the import- 
ance of a single accent-vowel in each word or 
syntactieal group, and the resultant ‘construct’ 
state of the remaining vowels. There is, more- 
over, to be noted the correspondence between the 
Sem. and Egyp. consonants, extending to some 
fifteen undoubted equations (which embrace the 
important series x, ), ἡ, ¥); also two or three more 
which are almost eertain.” Further, the same lack 
of any written representatives of the vowels. In 
the vocabulary the case for Sem. affinity is less 
strong. The number of Egyp. roots for which 
correspondents can reasonably be claimed in any 
Sem. dialect is small; the large Sem. element in 
the language of the New Kingdom owes its pre- 
sence, not to any primitive relationship, but merely 
to the political circumstances of thetime. The bulk 
of Egyp. roots is of a decidedly non-Sem. type. 
One of the most distinctive features of the Sem. 
languages—the preponderance of triliteral roots— 
is, at any rate, not paralleled, even in the oldest 
Egyptian documents, though it has been sug- 
gested that the divergence here is due to early 
phonetic degeneration. Hommel offers another 
explanation of the facts. By the aid of certain 
very potent phonetic laws he institutes com- 
parisons between a number of Egyp. and Sumerian 
words, the latter being, in his view, an import 
dating from the prehistoric (Semitic) immigration 
from Mesopotamia. It is a question of at least 
equal difficulty how large a proportion of the roots 
should be regarded as of African, 2.6. negroid, 
origin, and so as vestiges of a still reimoter, pre- 
Semitic period, during which the valley was 
peopled by an African race, part of whose lin- 
guistic stock was subsequently amalgamated with 
that of the invading Asiatics. 

If it were possible to trace with certainty the 
genealogy of the hieroglyphic script, we might 
expect to find ourselves nearer the birthplace of 
the language. Hommel’s theories do not ignore 
this problem; the hieroglyphics came, he holds, 
like the rest of the intellectual equipment of the 
Egyptians, from Mesopotamia. If this were true 
of the script as a whole, it would nevertheless be 
obvious that many of the signs had their origin in 
Africa ; they represent natural objects, to be met 
with only there. Be this as it may, it is evident 
that the Babylonian and Egyptian systems had, 
for ages before we first meet with them, followed 
widely divergent lines of development. The former, 
influenced by the nature of its writing materials, had 
lost almost entirely the pictorial character which the 
latter, on the contrary, retained from the beginning 
to the end of historic times. A conventionalizing, 
abbreviating tendency was, of course, inevitable if 
a script so ponderous was to be put to any but 
occasional decorative uses. But the abbreviated 
forms — first the ‘hieratic,’ later the ‘demotic’ 
script—grew and found employment side by side 
with their prototypes, the hieroglyphics, which 
to the end were alone held suitable for sacred 
literature or ornamental inscriptions. 

The signs in general employment during the 
classical period—the Middle and earlier New 
Kingdoms — are cstimated at about 500; some 


* The following are the conventional transcriptions used in 
this article (see 4g. Zeitschr, xxxiv. 61 and ZDMG xvi. 727). 


1. Ascertained equations: &’, 2 ὃ, 7h, iw, Π ἃ, “ h, i, 5 ἢ, 
1, Ἵ γ, Ὁ τὴ, Δ Ἦν ν᾿, Dp, pk nt; 2. doubtiul: 2 ἃ g,1t, yd, 
ς. 


D3, ἐγ Σ \; d, vj s(the values of the sibilants, of course, particu- 
larly uncertain). The Egyp. f and a form of kh are without 
Semitic equivalents. Y andi represent secondary forms of " ὁ, 
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from the older epochs had then fallen into disuse, 
many employed later had not yet appeared. 

The signs are pictures of material objects— 
natural and artificial,—or of parts of such objeets. 
Primarily, each sign must have had for its phonetic 
value merely the name of the object depicted. But 
since no provision was thus made for expressing 
abstract ideas or the grammatical needs of the 
language, a secondary use of the signs had been 
developed, and abstraetions were expressed by the 
saline signs as those material objects of which the 
names contained the identical eonsonants. [or 
example, -~ is the picture of a ‘rib,’ written by 
the consonants sp; the verb ‘ reach’ is also spelt 
spr; it, too, is therefore written with the sign 7c. 
Besides such signs as these, capable unassisted of 
expressing complete words, there are many with 
only the value of single syllables (7.e. consonant ++ 
vowel-+ consonant). These are, no doubt, primitive 
word-signs which have lost their original function, 
and so become available as pure phonetics for the 
writing of longer words. A still remoter stage of the 
language is recalled by the 24 signs called by us 
the ‘alphabet,’ and reduced from the representation 
of 24 monosyllabic words (? consonant ++ vowel) to 
that of 24 consonants, the initials of those forgotten 
words. To these three phonetic elements is to be 
added one purely ideographic and complementary. 
To avoid ambiguities eertain signs, ‘determina- 
tives,’ are added, as in Babylonian and Chinese, 
to phonetically written words in order to indi- 
cate the class of ideas to which such words 
refer. Thus, dignity or age would be followed 
by the figure of an old man, strength or power 
by that of an armed hand, literature or learn- 
ing by that of a papyrus roll. The absence of 
written vowels leaves us ignorant of the correct 
pronunciation of Egyptian words; our only 
guides are the transcriptions in vocalized foreign 
languages—cuneliform or Greek,—or in Coptic, 
which is but the youngest stage of Egyptian, 
expressed in the Greek alphabet. Yet by these 
aids we merely approximate to the vocalization 
of the later epochs ; for that of the Old Kingdom 
we have no guide. The Egyptians themselves 
did indeed, during the period of their intimacy 
with Asia (18th and following Dynasties), feel the 
need of some system of vowel-transcription, and 
they naturally took as their model the cuneiform 
syllabary, already in common use in Syria. The 
vowels which under this influence they aimed at 
representing were ὦ, 7, and uw, and for their hiero- 
glyphic representation the signs for three approxi- 
mate weak consonants were selected. Similar 
necessities were met at later periods (the Persian, 
Ptolemaic, and Roman supremacies) by similar 
means, though during these the elements of the 
ancient hieroglyphic system were speedily losing 
their original values, and complete irregularity 
already reigned in the transcription of foreign 
consonants as well as vowels. 

vil. CHRONOLOGY.—Many of the problems in- 
volved in this subject still await satisfactory 
solution. Astronomical calculations combined 
with the monumental evidence have doubtless 
done much already to fix the dates of later epochs; 
but beyond the age of the New Kingdom it seems 
impossible to find unanimous acceptance for more 
than approximate dates. Much obscurity stil! 
prevails as to the eras and methods employed by 
the Egyptians in their calculations. 

A, The available Egyptian documents are—(1) 
The lists of kings inscribed in temples or private 
tombs. The three most important (at Abydos, lar- 
nak, Sakkara) date from Dynasties 18 and 19, and 
vive the names of 76, 61, and 47 kings respectively. 
Tombs and MSS of the same period have preserved 
In such lists the sequence of names 
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is not always correct, nor is more than a selection 
(political or ritualistic?) from the full series of past 
kings given. They supply no data as to length of 
reign. (2) The lists in a dilapidated papyrus of 
the Ramesside period at Turin, which probably 
enumerated when complete all kings from the 150 
to the Hyksos Dynasty. (3) Dates are found in, 
or can be reckoned from, the annals inscribed in 
the temples by certain kings, or incidentally in 
the tombs of private persons. This is the most 
reliable class of document, and the records in 
rivate tombs are the sole contemporary source 
or a chronology of the early Dynasties. 

B. Of Greek writers, by far the most important 
is Manetho, a native priest, c. B.C. 250, whose 
works are known only by the excerpts preserved 
by Josephus, Africanus, and Eusebius, or by the 
medium of still later chronologists. We are 
ignorant of the sources upon which his Αἰγυπτιακά 
was based; presumably, he had at his disposal 
documents far fuller and more reliable than any 
now available, though his chronology of the remoter 
periods can be proved much at fault. Nor can we 
judge how far he manipulated his authorities to 
suit his own views; and it is, moreover, probable 
that his Jewish and Christian abbreviators had 
their own systems to harmonize with his state- 
ments. The misfortunes inevitable in the long 
transmission of such writings must also be con- 
sidered in estimating their present value. The 
lists appended to Manetho’s history divided the 
Egyptian kings into 31 Dynasties. The grounds 
for such divisions are often difficult to appreciate ; 
they do not always coincide with the divisions in 
the Turin papyrus. The lists compiled by Eratos- 
thenes, B.C. 275-194, in which pretended Greek 
interpretations of the royal names are given, con- 
tain in reality many words which are but inaccurate 
transcriptions of titles, formule, etc., which accom- 
panied the names. 

Many scholars have occupied themselves with 
these Greek chronologists. Béckh sought to 
demonstrate an astronomical era as the basis of 
Manetho’s calculations. Lepsius appealed to the 
‘Sothis’ book, —a Christian forgery, — which 
ascribed 3555 years as total duration to the 
Egyptian monarchy ; while, according to Unger, 

anetho’s system gave 5613 as the date of its 
foundation. Brugsch has attempted reckoning 
from the basis of average length of generations 
and reigns, and thus arrives at 4400 for the same 
event. Ed. Meyer lays stress chiefly on data as to 
length of reigns actually recorded on the monu- 
ments, and has thus constructed a series of ‘ mini- 
mum dates,’ ὁ.6. dates below which, at any rate, 
the various periods could not be brought down ; 
but C. Torr has since re-examined the monuments 
with the result of a possible further reduction of 
Meyer’s figures, 

‘The most important assistance towards the estab- 
lishment of indisputable dates is derived from 
astronomical calculations, based on the following 
ascertained facts as to the Egyptian calendar. The 
Egyptians did not use a leap year. Consequently 
in every four years a day was lost, and in 1460 years 
these losses had resulted in a complete shift of all 
the nominal months throughout the seasonal year. 
An absolute method of reckoning could, however, 
be obtained by observing the variation in the sun’s 
position. This variation was gauged by the first 
visible (heliacal) rising of Sothis (Sirius), an event 
which coincided with the beginning of the Inunda- 
tion. When the ‘natural’ years, reckoned from 
this point, amount to 1460, that total is therefore 
called a Sothis period. The natural or Sothic year 
was probably of importance to the Egyptians only 
for agricultural and ritualistic calculations ; but to 
us itis of great value. For the known fact that a 
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Sothis period began in A.D. 139 enables us to fix its 
revious occurrences in B.C. 1322, 2784, 4242, ete. 
Vith these points for a basis, and taking into con- 

sideration the recorded Sothis risings under kings 

Mrnpth (Merenptah) and Amenophis I., Ed. Mahler 

fixes the reign of Thutmosis I. at 1503-1449. 

He has, indeed, also calculated exact dates for the 

remainder of the 18th and 19th Dynasties; but 

results drawn from documents still often disputable 
cannot be relied on. To such astronomical dates 

Flinders Petrie has contributed 3410 as the probable 

commencement of the 6th Dynasty. The following 

are selected dates, from those provisionally adopted 


by Petrie,* Ed. Meyer, Mahler, and Steindortff (in 
‘ Baedeker,.’ 1897) :— 
Petrie. Meyer. 
Dynasty. B.C. EC. 
1. 4777 3180 
Iv. 3998 2830 
VI. 3410 2580 
ΧΙ. 2985 
XII 2778 2130 
MITT 2565 1930 Mahler. 
XVIII 1587 1530 1575 
XIX: 1327 1320 
xX 1240 
ΧΧΙ. 1089 1060 
XX. 930 
XXV. 728 
ΧΧΥΙ. 663 
ΧΧΥΙΙ. 525 Steindorff. 
ΧΧΧ. 382 
Macedonians. 399 
Romans. 30 


viii. History.—Modern historians conveniently 
partition Manetho’s series of 31 Dynasties into the 
following groups: (a) the Old Kingdom, Dyns. 

iB) the Middle Kingdom, Dyns. xi.-xiii. ; 

(c) the New Kingdom, Dyns. xvili.-xx.; (d) the 

Foreign Dominion, Dyns. xxii.-xxv.; (6) the Res- 

toration, Dyn. xxvi.; (f) the Persian Supremacy, 

Dyn. xxxi. Between these lie obscure, disturbed 

eriods, not assignable to any of the more distinctly 
eae groups. 

(a) The Old Kingdom. — Although nothing is 
known of the history of the earliest Pharaohs, 
the tombs of the Ist and 2nd Dynasties have 
lately been discovered at Abydos (Om el-Jaab), 
the legendary cradle, it will be remembered, of 
the monarchy. Unfamiliar royal names of the 
same remote age have come to light somewhat 
farther south (Negadeh);f while the so-called 
‘New Race’ cemetery—the remains of a very rude 
stage of culture—in the latter locality, is regarded 
as dating from at least as distant a period. In 
Greek times legends could still be collected, attri- 
buting to some of these early kings notable 
achievements, such as the first damming of the 
river, the establishment of a certain divine cult, 
or the regulation of succession to the throne; to 
others, some memorable experience—a devastating 
plague, or an earthquake. 

It is to be remembered that, while the first 
historic Dynasty and that of demigods which pre- 
ceded it are said to be native to Upper Egypt, the 
legends of the still remoter Dynasty of gods are 
localized in the North; the great gods were at 
home first in Heliopolis and the Delta. This may 
point, it is said, to a racial contrast which, how- 
ever strong at first, was early obliterated. One of 

* So far ag yet published ; see /Zistory, vols. i. ii, ; Meyer’s are 


the minimum dates referred to above. 
t See dg. Zeitschr. xxxv. 1ff. 
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the prehistoric races had occupied districts about 
the river’s mouth ; another—that, perhaps, to which 
the rude monuments at Coptos are due — had 
arrived in the upper valley, and one of its chiefs, 
attaining, we may suppose, at Abydos, or more 
properly Thinis, to a position of supremacy, had 
been able to extend thence his power down the 
river, settling near the later Memphis, subduing 
or absorbing the Delta tribes, and finally identi- 
fying himself with the religion of the district 
which became thenceforth the state religion of 
the nation. Relics of a possibly pre-dynastic 
monarchy can be traced in archaic survivals in the 
titles, functions, dress, etc., of the later kings; but 
of the people ruled by these primitive Pharaohs, 
or of the limits of their domains, little can as yet 
be said. Interments, flints, pottery, regarded by 
some as prehistoric, are by others assigned to far 
later ages. 

History properly so called opens with Dyn. 3. 
Yet here still we have knowledge of only one or 
two out of half a dozen kings. Some fragments 
on which the name of Δι κ᾽ (Nebka) occurs are 
held to belong to his time; Dsr (Zezer), his suc- 
cessor, in all probability built (possibly usurped) 
the step-pyramid of Sakkara. He was a monarch 
of some power, for he extended his activity to 
the mines of Sinai, where his name is found, and 
his cult was revived at quite a late epoch. The 
Dynasty closes (or the next begins) with a better 
known king, Snfrw-Soris, whose name survives on 
numerous monuments, the most important being 
his pyramid-tomb at Medam. He, too, exploited 
the Sinaitic copper, not, however, as his inscrip- 
tions there show, until he had crushed the hostile 
nomads of the neighbourhood. The tombs of 
several of his nobles are extant in the cemeteries 
of Abusir, Dahshur, and Medim. The 4th Dynasty 
has left a memorial more indelible than that of 
any that followed it; for the successors of Soris 
built as their tombs the three great pyramids of 
Gizeh. Their relationships to Soris and to one 
another are uncertain. Some close blood connexion 
can be argued from genealogies in contemporary 
tombs and from later tradition. Hwfw-Cheops, 
Hfr'-Chephren, and Mnk’wr'-Mykerinus appear 
to have spent their energies chiefly on the con- 
struction of their pyramids. With this object 
they brought granite from Aswan and alabaster 
from quarries near Tel el-Amarna. Cheops, how- 
ever, continued the work in Sinai, and built in the 
Delta (Tideh and Bubastis). Indeed we learn from 
the inscriptions of Mtn (Methen), a magnate of the 
time, that the Delta was already, at any rate in 

art, reclaimed and worked for the crown by great 
unctionaries. Of the remaining three or four 
kings of the Dynasty, one at least is known to 
have built a pyramid. The great Sphinx is usually 
attributed to this period, though it possibly belongs 
to a considerably later age. The relative scarcity 
of remains of the 4th Dynasty probably points to 
the small development of the custom of building 
monumental tombs. 

Tradition regarded the 5th Dynasty as a new 
family, possibly as one of usurpers. One legend— 
probably not without interested motives—ascribes 
to it an origin half-priestly, half-divine, and places 
its home in the neighbourhood of Heliopolis; else- 
whereitiscalled native toElephantine. The Dynasty 
consisted of some nine kings, mostly little more 
now than names; for we know of no achievements 
more remarkable than work in the mines of Sinai 
or HamméAmi§it and a trading expedition down the 
coasts of the Red Sea. The pyramids of all but 
one of the kings are identified—mostly at Abusir. 
That of Wnis-Onnos, the last of the Dynasty, is at 
Sakkara, and, though snialler than most tombs of 
its class, is to us of much greater importance than 


the gigantic but barren erections of earlier reigns; 
for in it are inscribed the most ancient texts of all 
Egyptian literature (see below). 

Lhe 6th Dynasty, in its widespread activity 
abroad and at home, is a strong contrast to its 
forerunner. Inscriptions of its kings meet us in 
all parts of Upper and Lower Egypt, as well as in 
Sinai and the desert quarries. And now, more- 
over, we ma read in the earliest of narrative in- 
seriptions—those of Wnz (Una) and Hrhwf (Herk- 
huf), the generals and ambassadors of kings Ppy 
(Pepy) I. and J/rnr' (Merenera)—of expeditions 
against both the Syrian and Nubian barbarians. 
These resulted, indeed, in little but booty and 
conciliatory presents from the tribes over whom 
a temporary victory could probably be achieved 
with little trouble, by the (at least partially) dis- 
ciplined troops of Egypt. One of the latter kings 
of this Dynasty, Ppy I1., sat longer on the throne 
than any monarch in the world’s history; native 
and Greek documents assign him a reign of over 
90 years. 

We know not under what circumstances the 6th 
Dynasty had reached the throne,—whether through 
some blood claim or by violence,—nor do we know 
amidst what events its rule closed. Evidently, 
however, it had no peaceful end. The last of its 
kings are but empty names, and indeed in the 
latter years of Ppy 11. complete obscurity sur- 
rounds the political and social existence of Egypt. 
When, some two or three centuries later, that 
obscurity is dissipated, the country has assumed a 
new face, the capital is no longer at Memphis, the 
centre of gravity is several hundred miles farther 
south. 

The outward characteristics of the Egyptian 
polity show little change under the 3rd, 4th, and 
5th Dynasties. The southern and northern king- 
doms, bound together, it has been said, in a sort 
of personal union, each retains to some extent its 
separate organization, although important offices, 
once proper to one or other of them, are often 
found united in the hands of a single functionary, 
just as the official nomenclature of the Pharaoh 
combined the royal titles of both South and North. 
The king is omnipotent; his ministers—a mere 
bureaucracy—are menibers of the royal house or of 
the great territorial families. The ancient division 
of the country into nomes fornis the basis of an 
elaborate financial and judicial administration, yet 
controlled by the court through officials dependent 
on the central government, by whom the Wek 
dues are collected and legal questions settled 
independently of the local authorities. But as 
time goes on, and (as we may infer) weak rulers 
succeed the strong, the old provincial independence 
reasserts itself, and the nomarchs begin to move 
beneath the weight of central despotism. One of 
the first signs of this decentralizing tendency is 
the growth of the custom of burial, now no longer 
at Memphis, beside the king, but at home, in the 
cemeteries of the provincial capitals, at Akhmim, 
Abydos, Thebes, Elephantine, and _ elsewhcre. 
The court of the nomarch was modelled upon that 
of the king; its officials grew in number, its 
militia in strength. The kings of the 6th Dynasty 
are left surrounded only by courtiers and placenien ; 
the magnates seem to have withdrawn, and to be 
ready, when opportunity offers, to reassert the 
primitive independence of their position. 

The period between the6th and the 11th Dynasties 
is one of the most obscure in Egypt’s history ; yet 
the complete dearth of monuments can scarcely be 
fortuitous. Manetho localizes the 7th and 8th 
Dynastics still at Memphis, and we may indeed 
suppose that there was no sudden break with the 
past. The provincial nobles could only gradually 
assert their strength, and the Pharaohs still 
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reigned, at least nominally,in their ancient capital. 
But of these kings we know nothing, scarcely 
their names. Possibly they were, in later times, 
regarded as usurpers. Genealogies in certain 
tombs (El-Bersheh) appear to reach back to their 
times, and show how the nomarchs already 
flourished. The succeeding Dynasties, the 9th and 
10th, would be equally unknown were it not for 
the inscriptions of Siut, whose princes record their 
participation in the struggle of the petty Dynasty 
of Heracleopolis (Ahnas) against ‘the South.’ 
The 9th and 10th Dynasties are indeed currently 
ascribed to Heracleopolis, while subsequent events 
make it evident that by ‘the South’ is here meant 
the principality of Thebes. That town had been 
the seat of a noble family under the 6th Dynasty ; 
and while the royal power had grown weak, the 
Theban nomarchs had nursed their strength, till 
at length, having overcome the Heracleopolites, 
they by degrees re-established unity and order. 

(ὃ The Middle Kingdom.—The claims of these 
first Theban Pharaohs—the llth Dynasty—to be 
the legitimate successors of the Memphite kings 
were recognized in their own and future genera- 
tions. Their number and sequence isnotclear. They 
bear alternately the names J/ntwhtp (Mentuhotep) 
and Jntf (Intef), though it is pretty certain this does 
not imply the undisturbed succession of one family. 
The royal honours were not attained by the first 
member of the series, who bears merely the title 
of nomarch ; the kingly titles are assumed by his 
successors. One at least of them—Jntwhtp 111.— 
had a long reign, and left evidence of his power 
from the Cataracts to the Delta. Another records 
a trading expedition on the Ned Sea as well as 
quarrying work in the eastern desert. 

Whether the 12th Dynasty succeeded the 11th 
without disturbance is not certain. It gave to 
Egypt seven of the most active, powerful, and 
long-lived of her kings, and seems in every sense 
to have been worthy of the admiration bestowed 
on it in after ages. To Jmnmh‘t-Amenemes 1. 
fell the task of completing the work of union and 
pacification initiated by his predecessors. The 
magnates of Middle Egypt (Beni-Hasan) have 
recorded his intervention to settle local disputes 
as to territory on the basis of former arrangements, 
and to confirm his faithful vassals in their pos- 
sessions. [Elsewhere we read of revolts suppressed 
and of conquests abroad. Indeed, Egypt had now 
for the first time a royal house whose aspiration it 
was to extend the frontiers of their dominions. 
It is true that booty or tribute were still the chief 
inducements to war ; but the campaigns were now 
upon a larger scale, the enemies attacked morc 
distant, and the results of victory more lasting. 
The energies of the kings were turned chiefly 
southward, towards the gold mines of Nubia. That 
country, once subdued,—mainly by the exertions of 
Wesrtsn (Usertesen) 111. ,—was to be held by means of 
fortresses, of which two can still be traced beyond 
the second Cataract. All Egypt contains scattered 
remains ofjthe building activity of the12th Dynasty, 
whose kings resided in various capitals—the earlier 
in Thebes, where the nucleus of the Amon temple 
dates from their time, and possibly at Memphis ; 
the later, in the Fayyim, where Amenemes III. 
built the most colossal of Egyptian funerary 
temples, known in later ages as the Labyrinth, 
and where he utilized an extensive natural lake 
(L. Moeris) to fertilize the whole district. The 
custom of burial in pyramids, maintained on a 
modest scale by the 11th Dynasty at Thebes, was 
carried on by their successors, who built large 
tombs of this class near Memphis (Lisht, Turrah, 
Dahshur) or in the Fayytm (Illahun, Hawarah). 
There are grounds for supposing the later kings of 
the Dynasty to have had foreign blood in their 
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veins; their portraits show features singularly 
different from the accustomed type of the age. 
The internal history of the middle kingdom is the 
history of the development of the decentralizing 
tendencies which had their rise in the conditions 
of the 6th Dynasty. The development can be 
traced in the inscribed tombs of the noble families 
buried at Bemi- Hasan, El-Bersheh, Siut, and 
Aswan. The nomes of Middle and Upper Egypt 
are the centres of interest, each of them in the 
hands of a family of which the genealogy can, in 
some cases, be traced back to the Old Kingdom. 
The nomarchs were still, however, under certain 
obligations to the central power. But the crown 
was no longer in the position of irresponsible 
despotism which it had enjoyed in former times. 
Its powers were restricted on all sides by the 
growth of the provincial resources. The nomarchs, 
some of whom by judicious marriages had become 
lords of several provinces at once, had their own 
courts, officials, and levies, though the latter were 
apparently at the king’s disposal for external wars. 
So far, however, as we can judge, the country 
suffered little as yet from these conditions. The 
age of the Middle Kingdom, though differing rather 
in degree than in kind from that of the Memphite 
Dynasties, was one of probably greater material, 
artistic, and literary wealth, and appeared, not 
undeservedly, to succeeding generations as a 
golden age. 

The obscurity which gradually follows the ex- 
tinction of the 12th Dynasty is no less impenetrable 
than that which follows on the Dynasties of the 
Old Kingdom. On some sides, indeed, the decline 
is scarcely perceptible ; the outward aspect of the 
kingdom is little changed; the southern conquests 
are maintained, commerce on the Red Sea con- 
tinues, and the art of the period does not fall far 
short of the high standard lately set. But of the 
individual Pharaohs of the 18th Dynasty we know 
scarcely anything ; of those of the 14th, absolutely 
nothing. The former series, with the names 
(among others) of Sbkhtp (Sebekhotep) and Sbkms’f 


(Sebekemsef), 15 localized in Thebes; the latter in 


Chois, an obsenre Delta town, though it is quite 
possible that the Theban tradition was being upheld 
by a contemporary Dynasty in the south. The 
whole interval, indeed, between the 12th and 17th 
Dynasties may have been occupied by the struggles 
of rival houses, each claiming legitimate rights to 
the throne, yet none strong enough to vindicate its 
claims permanently. 

We do not know at what point in this dark 
period of some 150 years the internal troubles 
were first complicated by foreign invasion. The 
name of one of the kings assigned to this time is 
regarded as evidence for an Ethiopic supremacy ; 
on the other hand, there is perhaps ground for 
placing here one of the frequent Libyan invasions. 
Of trustworthy contemporary documents there is 
a complete dearth; the Turin papyrus and the 
Manethonian fragments are our sole authorities. 
In Manetho’s arrangement these two obscure 
Dynasties are followed by two more of which still 
less is known; yet they are of greater interest, for 
they are drawn from those foreign invaders who by 
this time had subdued at least a part of northern 
Egypt, and whom Manetho names Hyksos (‘Txows, 
?pl. Ὑκουσσώς). The racial position of this people 
is still unknown. Their Greek (=Egyptian) naine 
means merely ‘Sheikhs of the (south Syrian) Be- 
dawin,’* and it has been supposed that they con- 
sisted of mixed hordes, partly Semite, partly of 
some other race. Another hypothesis, based on 
the fact that the worship of Swth (Set) was common 
to Hyksos and Hittites, and on the occurrence In 


* The yvloss ‘shepherd’ for $'sw is deraoustrable only st a far 
later period of the language. 
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cuneiform documents of Hy’n (Khyan) as a Hittite 
king’s name, while his namesake in Egypt is re- 
garded as a Hyksos king, would make of Hyksos 
and Hittites one race. From the language we 
can draw no arguments, for we know nothing of 
it save a few Greek transcriptions of the royal 
names. Nor can we appeal to the portraits of the 
kings; for the Sphinxes, ete., formerly regarded 
as such, are now held by many to belong rather 
to the latter kings of the 12th ee 

Asiatics had undoubtedly been crossing the 
frontier for ages past; but only in small numbers. 
Now they appear to have made a much more 
formidable onslaught upon the eastern Delta, and, 
after slaying, plundering, and burning, to have 
established themselves there in a dominant posi- 
tion. The events which had produced this south- 
ward migration from Asia are quite unknown; 
possibly, the contemporary attack of Elam on 
Mesopotamia gave the immediate impetus. 

Egypt was weak, and the earlier at least of the 
Hlyksos princes were strong rulers; and though 
resistance was persistent farther south, northern 
Egypt remained in their hands for two or three 
centuries, possibly longer. They resided in the 
eastern Delta, in the fortress of Htw'rt-Avaris or 
at D'nt-Tanis (Zoan), where they soon so far 
assimilated Egyptian civilization that the remains 
of their work 15 indistinguishable from that of 
the native kings. 

(c) The New Kingdom.—Just as the disorders of 
a former period had been ended by the energy or 
fortunate position of the Theban nomarchs, so 
now resistance to the Hyksos oppression centred 
at Thebes, which may even itself have suffered at 
their hands, since traces of them have come to 
light still farther south. Their expulsion neces- 
sitated a long struggle, and they probably only 
finally quitted the Delta many years after being 
driven from Upper Egypt. The 17th Dynasty, 
which began the war Severson seems for some 
time to have been contemporary with the Hyksos 
kings. It is, however, only of its later members 
that we have any knowledge. There is preserved 
from this period the autobiography of an Egyptian 
officer, J‘hms-Amosis, who took part in the war, 
and from it we learn that, Avaris having been 
captured, the foreigners were not merely expelled 
from Egypt, but pursued into S. Palestine and 
their stronghold (or, perhaps, place of temporary 
retreat) Sharuhen (Jos 19°) taken. 

The military expeditions here described are the 
first-fruits of a new tendency in the history of the 
nation. The art, language, and social organization 
of the early period of the New Kingdom bear a 
close resemblance to those of the age that had 
sunk in the obscurity of the Hyksos invasion. 
Indeed, that the change had been so slight may 
be an argument for the relatively short duration 
of the foreign occupation. But the political his- 
tory of Egypt, with the rise of the new Theban 
Dynasty, begins to follow a new course. Instead 
of a nation content with victories over the wild 
tribes of Nubia and the Soudan, both kings and 
people appear now to be eager for conquest among 
races of quite other attainments, in the arts both 
of peace and war. The nations of Syria had not, 
so far as we know, seen an Egyptian invasion 
since that conducted by Wnz (6th Dynasty). The 
Pharaohs of the New Kingdom, however, initiated 
into Asiatic warfare by the circumstances of the 
Hyksos expulsion, soon came to regard such cam- 
paigns—agegressive now—as their most important 
occupation. But first they set about the recon- 
quest of Nubia, and before long carried their 
southern frontier as far as Dongola- 

The decisive strokes in the war of liberation 
were fought under the first king of the 18th 


Dynasty, I['ms-Amosis, who seems to have been 
the lneal descendant of his predecessors. The 
relationships and sequence of the kings and queens 
—the latter, heiresses in their own right—who 
followed him are much disputed. His son and 
snecessor, Jmnhtp-Amenophis I., was a king of no 
great political importance, though pop re re- 
vered, as we see from his special deification in 
later times. His chief occupation was the re- 
organization of the Nubian dependencies. He was 
followed by his son, DAwtims-Thutmosis 1., though 
this prince’s succession was only legitimized by 
marriage with a half-sister, the direct heiress. 
Whether he was the father of his three successors 
Th. 11., Th. 1Π1., and queen H'tspswt (Hatasu) 
or only of Th. Il. and the queen, Th. Ill. being 
a generation farther off, it 1s difficult to decide. 
The queen, though certainly daughter and heiress 
to Th. I. and wife of her brother Th. Il., may 
have been either half-sister or aunt (and step- 
mother) to Th. 111. She was, at any rate, a 
rincess of strong character, and a very important 
actor in the politics of the time, acting at least 
once as co-regent and, during the minority of 
Th. 1Π., ruling on his behalf. We have evidence, 
however, in the successive erasure of these royal 
names upon the monuments, that, whatever was 
the sequence of the changes of rule among them, 
such changes were not made in any spirit of friendly 
acquiescence. Qucen H'tspswt never really reigned 
alone, though for years, whether owing to the 
insignificance or youth of the king, the fortunes of 
the country were in her hands. Beyond the proofs 
of her activity recorded at Deir el-Bahn (Thebes), 
we know httle of the direction her energies took. 
The Hyksos were no doubt not yet completely 
expelled, and there is again mention of a Nubian 
campaign. The event of which we know most, 
however, is her expedition to Pwnt, z.e. the Somali 
coast. Her fleet had, like its predecessors from the 
6th Dynasty onwards, solely a commercial object. 
Pwni (Punt), the ‘Land of the Gods,’ the home of 
the ‘bearded’ people,* was rich in frankincense, 
and a market for ebony, ivory, and panther skins. 
Beyond the vast temple, on whose walls the ex- 
pedition is depicted, the queen found opportunity 
to build also in other quarters of Thebes, and 
erected at Karnak the loftiest (with one exception) 
of extant Egyptian obelisks. 

Left free by the death or final retirement of 
H't&pswt, Thutmosis ΠΙ., who had already reached 
the age of ‘thirty, at once set about a campaign 
in Syria which culminated in a great defeat at 
Megiddo of the confederated Syrian princes, who 
forthwith recognized the Pharaoh as overlord, and 
professed themselves, with more or less sincerity, 
the vassals of Egypt. Not, however, that one 
campaign sufficed to ensure this condition of things. 
During twenty years Thutmosis II. himself led 
some fifteen expeditions into Syria, where the 
withdrawal of his armies was repeatedly the signal 
for a rising among the subjugated states. His 
most distant vassals at the time of his death were 
in the neighbourhood of Mt. Amanus and the 
upper Euphrates; he was suzerain of the Canaanite 
plain and coasts and of the Amorite hill-country, 
while Egypt’s ‘sphere of influence’ embraced, more- 
over, ‘the isles of the Great Sea,’ 2.6. the Atgean 
islands, as well as Cyprus, the nearer parts of 
Asia Minor, and the Hittite territory around 
Kadesh (on the Orontes). ‘Tribute’ is recorded 
from Assyria, though here, as often elsewhere, the 
annalist probably refers but to propitiatory gifts, 
which ἘΠ 5 a desire to stand well with the 
powerful invader. The Nubian dependencies were 


* So W. Max Miiller, Z. Ass. xi. 82, and not gtndom Abys- 
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also extended in this reign as far south as Gebel 
Barkal and probably far across the Soudan, while 
we hear, too, of campaigns against the Libyan 
nomads. Thutmosis 111. was not less active as a 
builder than as a warrior; his architecture meets 
us on all hands. In every considerable town he 
built or enlarged a temple, as at Thebes, where 
he surrounded the eentral shrine of Amon with 
extensive halls and corridors. His name, engraved 
on scarabs, etc., is more frequent than that of any 
other king, and seems, in later ages, to have been 
regarded as a talisman. 

He was succeeded peacefully by his son, Amen- 
ophis II., whose long reign is not remarkable. His 
father’s energy had secured, for the time, the Syrian 
conquests. Nubia seems to have occupied him 
somewhat more, and from his reign date the most 
southerly of Egyptian monuments (Ben - Naga). 
The reign of the next king, Thutmosis Iv., was 
short and still less remarkable. There were occa- 
sional demonstrations of supremacy to be made in 
Syria and Nubia, and tributes of respect to be paid 
to the gods by some additions to their temples. 
That the contact with Asia was already of influ- 
ence is shown by this king’s marriage with a 
princess of JMén-Mitanni, the then leading power 
beyond the Euphrates. 

Amenophis II. sat for thirty-five years on his 
father’s throne. He seems to have been still able 
without much exertion to maintain abroad the 
position he inherited, for we hear nothing of Asiatic 
and but once of Nubian campaigns. Extensive 
building and much observance of religious cere- 
monies are—for us, at least—the characteristics 
of the reign. At this period of the 18th Dynasty 
the royal marriages are among the most significant 
and influential in Egyptian history. Amenophis 
III., himself possibly the son of his father’s foreign 
wife, took into his harem Kirgip’ (cuncif. Gilu- 
hipa), another daughter of the house of Mitanni, 
while we know that among his wives was also a 
Babylonian princess. He had, moreover, already 
married a lady named 7’yi, who may or may not 
have been of foreign parentage, but who, at any 
rate, took a prominent share in the public life 
both of her husband and son. It is thought, in- 
deed, that Amenophis Iv. was influenced by his 
mother towards those reforms in the state religion, 
initiated a few years after his accession, which 
have left to his name a peculiar interest. (See 
below.) 

The marriages, domestic relations, and forcign 
history of this period can be followed in excep- 
tional detail owing to the records deposited at 
el-Amarna, where a portion of the correspondence 
between the Egyptian court and its allies, envoys, 
and vassals in Syria lay stored until its discovery 
in 1887. The correspondence was almost wholly 
in the Babylonian language,—clearly the diplomatic 
medium of the age,—though the writers were not, 
with one or two exceptions, Babylonians. Some 
of the letters are from the kings of Mitanni, but 
most are from the Syrians entrusted with the 
government of the subjugated provinces. Those 
letters which belong to the reign of Amenophis 
1Π. show a condition still of peaceful allegiance to 
Egypt and respect for its king. Those, however, 
dating from his son’s reign bear witness to the 
defection of the vassals and speedy loss of the 
Asiatic empire, which resulted from the neglect 
and incapacity of the suzerain power. Amenophis 
Iv. was too fully engrossed at home to spend time 
or money upon external affairs. 

Although this king reigned for some seventeen 
years, there is nothing recorded of him beyond his 
religious activity. The religious revolution was 
accompanied by an ephemeral, thongh for the 
time complete, revolution in art, traceable through- 
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out the remains of the great palace and temple 
which Amenophis, no longer content to reside at 
Thebes, had built at el-Amarna in Middle Egypt. 
Place and personal names were changed, in ac- 
eordance with the reformed cult; the new residence 
was called ‘Horizon of the Sun,’ the king took 
the name Jhnitn (Khuenaten), ‘Spirit of the Sun,’ 
the names of his wife—another princess of Mitanni 
and his own cousin—and daughters being likewise 
altered. There has been much speculation as to 
the king’s personality, owing to the wide diverg- 
ence between his youthful and mature portraits. 
The peculiar, almost deformed, type of the latter 
has been thought in some way connected with the 
religious change. It is scarcely likely that the 
very similar portraits of his courtiers are due to 
more than imitative flattery. 

On the death of the reformer-king, he was pre- 
sumably interred in the great tomb hewn for lim 
at el-Amarna. His courticrs had planned to lie 
around him there; but only some of them were 
destined to complete their tombs. [or in a short 
time it was clear that the schism had depended 
on the energies of its originator; with him dead, 
the ancient religion quickly reasserted itself. His 
two sons-in-law, who succeeded him, were not the 
men to resist the reaction which, within twenty 
years of Amenophis’ death, was complete, and left 
the 18th Dynasty to end its course where it had 
begun it, at Thebes, 

The most conspicuous results of the intercourse 
with Asia of which the 18th Dynasty had wit- 
nessed the growth, are naturally seen in the 
military character of the age, the new basis on 
which the army was levied,—dependent no longer 
on the feudal nomarchs, but immediately on the 
king,—and the new methods of warfare taught by 
the introduction of the hitherto unknown horse 
and chariot into Egypt. The gradual extinction 
of the nomarchs—an effect perhaps of civil war— 
implied a corresponding exaltation of the crown ; 
their lands seem mostly to have passed into the 
king’s hands. Conquest gave to the new mon- 
archy a prestige and resources (treasure and slave- 
labour) which placed it in a position of hitherto 
unattained magnificence. The country became, as 
under the early Dynasties, filled with royal officials 
and favourites, who soon rose to form a new no- 
bility ; a royal tax was levied upon all land, and 
ronal justice administered by mixed courts of 
officials and priests. The Asiatic vassal-provinces 
were governed chiefly by native viceroys, whom 
the Egyptian court controlled by means of envoys. 
Nubia and part of S. Egypt were entrusted to 
an oflicial known as the ‘Prince of Kush.’ The 
evils of the irresponsible security attained by the 
capacity and fortune of the earlier Pharaohs of 
the New Kingdom and those resulting from their 
close alliance with the all-powerful priesthood, 
become visible first under the following Dynasty. 

Whether Hrmhb-Armais be reckoned the last 
king of the 18th or the first of the 19th Dynasty, 
it is he who really initiates the new epoch. The 
disturbance for whieh Amenophis Iv. had becn 
responsible could not be quieted without vigorous 
reorganization, and this was the main work of 
Armais, a strong ruler, and probably already acting 
regent when called by his patrons, the priests of 
Thebes, to the throne. Beyond reconstructive 
work at home, we hear of one Asiatic war in 
which the principal enemy is the Hittite power, 
now advanced southward (probably from the 
havoc among 
Egypt’s allics and vassals in Syria. It is 
uncertain whether this reign saw a treaty between 
them and Egypt. Armais was followed by the 
first of the famous Ramesside Pharaohs who ruled 
Egypt during the following 200 years. But 
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Ramses I. died after a short and uneventful reign, 
and his son Sty-Sethés was the first whose hands 
were free enough at home to allow of any real 
attempt to regain abroad the ground of late lost. 
Yet now even Sethés was unable to do more than 
assure his hold upon such districts as the Hittites 
had not already annexed. A march through 
Palestine to the Orontes and back by the Pheeni- 
clan coast overawed Bedawins and Canaanites; 
but he made no fresh conquests, and finally came 
to terms with the Hittite king, who was to be 
suzerain from the Lebanon northwards, while 
Palestine remained in allegiance to Egypt. Nubia, 
Libya, and, with the last, the Mediterranean 
pirate hordes who now begin to appear on the N. 
and W. for the first time, were likewise chastised 
or repelled; but most of the reign must have been 
spent peacefully, as the king’s colossal monuments 
at Thebes and Abydos testify. 

His son, Ramses 11.—the best known of Egyptian 
Pharaohs, because the most industrious in record- 
ing his own glory,—succeeded young, and reigned 
for 67 years. Of these the first score were occupied 
in the war with the Hittites, till it became evident 
that a peace, simular to that of the last reign, 
eould alone end a struggle in which neither side 
was strong enough to retain the mastery. An 
alliance, offensive and defensive, was at the same 
time concluded and cemented, some years later, by 
a marriage. The war had been signalized by at 
least one great battle—that at Kadesh,—in which 
prodigies of valour are ascribed to the king. But 
the position of Egypt in Asia, as defined by the 
peace of the king’s 2lst year, was far inferior to 
that attained two centuries earlier by Thutmosis 
111. Instead of the frontier at the Euphrates and 
Mt. Amanus, Ramses II. had to be content with 
one which crossed the Lebanon about Beirfit. As 
a means of controlling Phoenicia and Palestine, he 
erected a series of forts across the desert, while 
strengthening various Delta towns (cf. the Hebrew 
tradition of ‘Pithom and Raamses,’ Ex 1"), and 
ehoosing for his favourite residence Tanis (Zoan), 
a much more apt centre than Thebes for the 
direction of operations in Syria. 

After the Hittite peace, Ramses II. appears to 
have devoted himself principally to architecture. 
Not only did he build endless temples to the gods 
(and some even to himself) throughout the country, 
but he did not scruple, while restoring, to appro- 
priate the work of his predecessors, whose names 
he frequently replaced on their buildings and 
statues by his own. He had more than 150 
children. His successor was his fourteenth son, 
Mrnpth (Merenptah), whose reign is as yet the only 
one in which reference has been found to the 
Tsrachites (see below). As well as his famous Libyan 
war, Mirnpth boasts of a campaign in Syna, where 
he still claimed the allegiance of the southern half 
of the country. The great Libyan host, defeated 
in his 5th year, had come allied again with those 
pirate hordes which had appeared in the Delta 
under Sethés, and whose homes it is impossible to 
localize, owing to the difficulty in exactly identify- 
ing their names. They came, at any rate, from 
the Mediterranean coasts; but whether Asia Minor, 
the Aigean islands, and the Italie countries all 
sent contingents, cannot be decided. The name 
of Mrnpth is found on numerous monuments, but 
we know little of his doings. 

The long reign of Ramses I1., and perhaps 
apathy and self-indulgence in his latter years, had 
enfeebled the royal power, and by the time of 
Mrnpth’s death the country was ready for revolu- 
tion. Power fell into the hands of the magnates 
and great officials, and only after half a century of 
disturbance did Stnhé succeed in re-establishing 
order. This prince, who presumably had claimed 
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legitimate Ramesside deseent, left the throne to his 
son, Ramses 111., whose reign lasted over 30 years. 
During its first decade, three formidable attacks 
from without had to be repelled—two by Libyan 
coahtions, and one by a host of the northern mari- 
time invaders, whom the wealth of Egypt had 
more than once attracted under former kings. 
This time, however, they approached the eastern 
Delta by land through Syria as well as by sea, and 
it was only after a destructive battle at the frontier 
fortress of Magdolos that they were repulsed. 
The hold of each successive Pharaoh upon the 
Asiatic provinces was growing weaker, and it is 
doubtful how far the authority of Ramses III. was 
effective there, even though the Hittite empire 
had long been dissipated. At home the king’s tran- 
quilhity was broken by a widespread and mysterious 
conspiracy, originating in the palace, and sup- 
pressed with great severity. Otherwise, the reign 
appears to have been peaceful. The king’s chief 
ambition was the imitation in all points of his 
ancestor, Ramses 11. The wealth of the countr 
was enormous. The king lived the life of a self- 
indulgent despot, while the real power was with 
the Theban pniests and the foreign mercenaries— 
mainly Libyans and S’rdin’, 1.6. Sardinians, of 
whom the latter had already served the Pharaolis 
of the preceding Dynasty. 

Ramses HI. was followed by a series of his sons 
and grandsons, who each bore the name of Ramses. 
Under their weak rule Egypt finally lost her 
Syrian dependencies, and leit them open to the 
conquests of Assyria. Each king seems to have 
been principally occupied with the preparation of 
a vast rock-tomb (Bibin el-Mulfik), and meanwhile 
the ascendency of the priests of Amon grew always 
ereater, until Hrhr (Herhor), who had already 
added to the office of chief priest the principal 
political and military titles, felt strong enough to 
mount the throne and thus put an end to the 
Yamesside rule. The Ramesside Pharaohs had, 
with even greater resources at theircommand, rarely 
displayed the capacity or vigour of the 18th Dyn- 
asty, and the nation had readily relapsed into the 
unwarlike apathy and distaste for foreign inter- 
course which had marked its earlier history. Mer- 
cenary troops became therefore the only means of 
retaining a hold on the foreign provinces, and the 
king grew more and more completely the tool of the 
military leaders. On the other hand, the recent 
triumph of orthodoxy had further strengthened 
the position of the priesthood, on whom royal piety 
heaped untold quantities of treasure, the product 
of the foreign tributaries. The great offices of state 
in the hands of a mere bureaucracy were effective 
only in filling the royal treasury, while the popu- 
lation at large was starving and discontented. 

(d) The Foreign Dominion.—But the 21st Dynasty 
does not, according to Manetho, consist of the 

riestly successors of Hrhr. The legitimate 

haraohs he held to be the Tanite princes (S’mntw- 
Smendes, P’sbh‘nnt-Psousennes, etc.) who rebelled 
against this usurpation, and were acknowledged 
first in the North, then also in the Thebaid. Be- 
fore long the rival families intermarried and so 
restored unity; but their relationships and sequence 
are not clearly ascertained. On the monuments 
little more than their names occur, though mum- 
mies (of the priestly family) and much genca- 
logical evidence were found in the famous cachecttc 
at Deir el-Bahri. 

The next Dynasty, the 22nd, owed its rise to the 
political conditions of the period. The captains of 
the Libyan mercenaries had by this time attained 
a, position, territorial as well as military, which 
made usurpation easy, and, when the opportunity 
offered, their chief S’’nk-Sousakim-Shishak was 
able without serious opposition to assume the royal 
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titles. He was ambitious, and had pretensions to a 
reconquest of Syria. His inscription records a raid 
against both the Hebrew kingdoms—not against 
Judah only (1 K 14%), The Dynasty resided at 
Bubastis, and built extensively upon the ancient 
temple of the goddess B’stt (Bast); but we know 
little of its kings beyond their names, δ θη, 
Ws’rkn-Osorkon, Tkrt-Takelothis. The Dynasty 
Py which they were (presumably) overthrown shows 
likewise Libyan names, but ruled from Tanis. 
The times may well have been too disturbed by 
dynastic rivalries to leave leisure for building; at 
any rate, the history of the 23rd Dynasty 15 as yet 
totally obscure. 

During the period of weakness and dissension 
through which Egypt had been passing, the Nubian 
princes of Napata (Gebel Barkal) had been growing 
in strength, and were able now to shake off the 
Pharaoh’s sovereignty, and even to contemplate the 
invasion of Egypt. This adventure was not difl- 
cult to carry out in the southern country, where 
there was no leader to withstand them; but as 
they advanced northward, the Ethiopians found 
an obstinate opponent in 7/nht-Tneplachthos, the 
powerful prince of Sais (W. Delta), whose supreim- 
acy was recognized as far south as Hermopolis 
(Eshmunein). To this town the Ethiopian king, 
P'nhy (Piankhi) (775) laid siege. The Saites capitu- 
lated, and Tnephachthos fled, while the victors 
advanced to Memphis. A treaty was, however, 
soon arranged, neither pany being strong enough 
to suppress the other. The Ethiopians retired up 
the river, nominally in possession of the whole 
valley ; but the Delta remained in the hands of 
Tnephachthos and his son Bknrnf-Bocchoris, who 
seems to have finally extinguished the old legitim- 
ist families, extended his authority up to Thebes, 
and reigned for some time in comparative tran- 
ore The Ethiopians, however, had not aban- 

oned their ambitions, and, strengthened by a 
marriage with a Tanite princess, and favoured by 
the still powerful Theban priesthood, they again 
marched northward and put an end to the rule of 
Bocchoris. This time their conquest was more 
complete. Their family, whose relationships and 
history are as yet far from clear, constitutes 
Manetho’s 25th Dynasty, and its most conspicuous 
member is its first king, $’0’/’-Sabakon (707-695). 
His successors were not, however, strong enough, 
at such a distance from home, to maintain a 
dominant position in the North, though the petty 
princes of the Delta towns accepted for the 
moment the Ethiopian suzerainty. One of the 
latter—and probably not Sabakon himself, as was 
formerly assumed—was the So (mo=Sewe™*) of 
2 K 174, who ventured, in alliance with Gaza and 
Israel, to withstand the threatening growth of the 
Assyrian power in Palestine. Sargon, however, 
defeated the coalition at Raphia, though he seems 
afterwards to have made a treaty with Egypt. 

Throughout this period the hopes of the small 
Syrian states were placed on Egypt, whence, how- 
ever, in the confusion of party strife, no effectual 
help could come. Yet it was toward Syria that the 
ambitions of Sabakon’s son, Thrk-Tharaka-Tir- 
hakah (690-664), were directed. He was there 
brought, however, into speedy collision with Sar- 

on’s successor, Sennacherib, who, at Eltekeh, 

efeated the combined troops of several Egyptian 
princes. Attempts at interference in Asia were 
thus for a time checked, and Tirhakah had leisure 
for considerable building, both at Napata and at 
Thebes. But the Syrians still counted on an 
Egyptian alliance, and it was clear that, if the 
Assyrian rule was ever to be peacefully accepted 
by them, Egypt inust once and for all be rendered 
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powerless. An Assyrian army proceeded therefure 
southwards, and, while Tithakeh fled to Ethiopia 
and the minor princes submitted, Esarhaddon 
advanced as far as Thebes and subsequently organ- 
ized a government under twenty local regents, of 
whom the most notable was V‘’w-Necho of Sais. 
Yet still Tirhakah had hopes, and his advances 
from the south, abetted by some of the local 
princes on whom Assyria relied, resulted at length 
in the expulsion of the invaders from Memphis. 
Assurbanipal, the son of Esarhaddon, thereupon 
hastened to Egypt, and, with small trouble, re- 
established the Assyrian supremacy, while Necho, 
who had joined Tirhakah, became a temporary 
captive in Nineveh. At length Tirhakah died, 
and his successor, 7nwtimn (cuneif. Tandamanie), 
having failed to recover the lost position, the Ethi- 
opians finally retired homeward, while Assurbanipal 
requited the sympathy his opponent had received 
in Upper Egypt by devastating Thebes. For 
two or three years Assurbanipal was undisputed 
master of Egypt. ‘Then came an Elamite war 
and simultaneous revolts in Babylon, Arabia, 
and Lydia. 

(e) Lhe Restoration.—Incited by Gyges, king 
of the last country, Psmtk-Psammitichus of Sais 
(663-610), son of Necho, whom the Assyrians had 
reinstated, seized this opportunity to raise a fresh 
insurrection. He was himself of either Libyan or 
Nubian descent, and the success of his_ policy 
depended wholly on the foreign troops he em- 
ployed. With the help of Lydia and of Ionian 
ἘΠῚ Carian mercenaries (the χάλκεοι ἄνδρες of the 
prophecy, Herod, 11. 152), Psammitichus overthrew 
the Dodecarchy, 7.e. the Assyrian regents, and, by 
marriage with a niece of Sabakon’s, gained the 
approval of the Theban priests and so of Upper 
Egypt. He pursued the Assyrians into Palestine, 
and captured after a long siege the town of Ashdod. 
The misfortunes of Assyria favoured the attempts 
of the Saite Pharaohs to re-establish their domin- 
ance in Asia, and during this and the following 
reign (Necho 11.) Syria was again brought under 
Egypt's sovereignty. But the rise of Babylon 
under Nebuchadrezzar put a check on this revival, 
and Necho It. (610-594), after defeating Josiah 
of Judah at Megiddo,* was himself routed by 
Nebuchadrezzar at Carchemish, and expelled from 
Syria. 

The energies of the 26th Dynasty were directed 
before all things to taking advantage of Egypt’s 
geographical situation and bringing her, by the 
help of hired Pheenician ships, within the sphere 
of Mediterranean commerce. I[elations were 
opened with Periander of Corinth and with other 
Greek states. Greek traders were assigned special 
quarters in Memphis, where a Tyrian colony had 
already been settled; indeed, /‘ims-Amasis, a 
later king of the Dynasty, allowed them to found a 
separate town on the Greek model—Naucratis in 
the W. Delta—to which their operations were to 
be restricted, and which only waned in importance 
before the rise of Alexandria. Amasis had been 
the general of }HVhibr'-Apries-Hophra (588-569), 
whom the troops had driven from the throne in 
his favour. About this time Nebuchadrezzar 
appears to have invaded Egypt, though the history 
of the campaign is not known. His object was 
presumably vengeance for the part which Apries 
had recently played in Syria, where Judah, again 
trusting to Egyptian support, had begun the 
hostilities which ended in the fall of Jerusalem 
(586) and the flight of many of the inhabitants— 
among them Jeremiah—to Egypt, where they 
were settled in Tahpanhes (‘Tell Defeneh), a 
frontier fort in the EK. Delta. 


* Presumably S. of Carmel, though thia identification Is 
disputed. 
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The characteristics of the Saite period are, in all 
but commercial aspects, those of an archaizing 
renaissance. To judge by art, literature, names, 
titles, etc., we might imagine ourselves again in 
the age of the Pyramid builders, though on closer 
inspection the resemblance is seen to be but 
superficial. 

(f) The Persian Supremacy.—This prosperous 
and uneventful period was suddenly terminated by 
an invasion by the great power which was now 
overturning the political balance of W. Asia. 
Cyrus had seen the formation of a hostile league 
between Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt; but his 
death had delayed chastisement, and the expedi- 
tion against Egypt was left for his son, Cambyses 
(525), who appears not to have acted with the 
customary clemency of Persian conquerors; for 
his memory was execrated throughout Egypt. 
The Saites had grown weak, and the country lay 
an easy prey to the invaders. The conquest was 
turned to full advantage by his successor Darius 
(521-486), who set about the reorganization of the 
country on its former lines, and won the acqui- 
escence of priests and people by assuming the 
ancient titles and functions of the native kings. 
The check suffered by the Persians at Marathon, 
however, gave courage to the patriotic party in 
Egypt, and under the leadership of a Libyan, {bbs 
(Chabash), the Persians were for a time expelled. 
But a fresh expedition was undertaken by Xerxes 
(486-465), and the insurrection suppressed with 
severity, Egypt being constituted a satrapy under 
the king’s brother Achzemenes. Some years of 

uiet followed, and then, in the W. Delta, came a 
resh revolt led by Inaros—possibly a Saite prince 
—and aided by the Athemians (463). This in turn 
was suppressed by Megabyzus, the general of 
Artaxerxes, while the leadership of the party fell 
to Amyrtzus, for whose support Cimon, on his 
Cyprian expedition, sent a fleet (449). 

The history of this period is fragmentary and 
obscure; of native records we have none. The 
chronology of events cannot be accurately settled. 
We gather that, throughout the time of Persia’s 
decline, various revolts of the national party took 
place in northern Egypt—the upper valley plays 
by this time no historical part. Manetho intro- 
duces, in the midst of the Persian supremacy, two 
more native Dynasties, the 28th and 29th, of which 
we know very little, and then another, the 30th, 
to which belong two kings, Nithrhbt-Nektanebes 
(382-364) and Nhtnbf-Nektanebo (361-343), the 
former of whom succeeded in suppressing his 
rivals, while the latter, during a long reign, was 
active as a builder throughout the country (Phil, 
Edfu, Thebes, Hehopolis, the Delta). Persia, 
however, by a final etfort, was able to reinstate 
herself (343), and Nektanebo, the last of the 
Pharaolis, abandoned his Greek allies and fled to 
Ethiopia. 

But the Persian domination, too, was at an end. 
In a few years Alexander of Macedon had dis- 
membered the empire of the Achzemenides, and in 
332 he led his armies into Egypt, which submitted 
without resistance. 

The Macedonians.—The rule of Alexander's suc- 
cessors, the Ptolemies, brought Egypt again into the 
advantageous position attained for her in some 
degree by the 26th Dynasty. Now, however, the 
Greek element became the dominant factor in her 
prosperity ; the ancient native culture gradually 
Bel and retreated from the North, where Alex- 
andria, the new capital, had become the centre of 
the Hellenic world. But the wide dominions of 
the Ptolemies were not to be retained by a series 
of rulers so degencrate as those of the house of 
Lagus soon became. After a century of good 


government and unequalled prosperity (323-222), | 


the political fortunes of Egypt began again to 
decline and anarchy to spread throughout the 
country. Insurrections followed each other in 
constant succession, while treachery and murder 
shortened the reigns of many of the kings. At 
length the Romans, under whose toleration the 
Lagides had for a century and a half existed, were 
able, by the victory of Octavius over Anthony 
and Cleopatra (30), to assume the actual govern- 
ment of the country, which remained thenceforth 
a part of the empire, either of Rome or of Byzan- 
tium, until conquered by the Saracens A.D. 642. 

ix. E@ypt’s RELATIONS WITH ASIA.—Our sources 
of knowledge are (1) for the primitive periods, 
chiefly inferences from the foreign words already 
in use in the ancient (religious) texts, especially 
the names of cereals, woods, oils, ete., known to 
have been not native; (2) under the Dynasties of 
the Old Kingdom we have early evidence from the 
mines of Sinai,* where the troublesome nomad 
tribes were known as Ss (ef. 1 ποῦ), from a 5th (ἢ) 
Dynasty fresco depicting the capture of a Syrian 
fortress, and from at least one biographical narra- 
tive—that of Wni, Dyn. 6—recounting several mili- 
tary and commercial expeditions to Syria, the land 
of the ‘’mw (root probably ‘’m, ‘boomerang,’ not 
oy). We here read of the fruitfulness of the land 
through which the Egyptian army marched, and it 
is evident the description is that of 5. Palestine. 
The same text tells, too, of a journey by sea to the 
Pheenician coast; (3) under the Middle Kingdom 
Dynasties we can see that a considerable intercourse 
is arising. Embassies come with presents from 
Semitic chiefs and are received by the king or the 
nobles (Beni-Hasan), and no doubt many groups of 
nomads had by this time crossed the frontier and 
got leave, as they did later (4¥g. Zeitschr. xxvii. 
125), to settle in the Delta. Journeys into Pales- 
tine became so frequent that they formed the sub- 
ject for a story—founded, no doubt, upon fact, and 
popular for many centuries—whence many details 
of Syrian desert life at the time may be learned 
(S'nht). The tribes among which the hero of this 
story passes many years are called by the general 
term sti, ‘archers’ (cf. Babyl. δέ). Egyptian 
traders visited them, and the conditions of life 
appear very similar to those of the modern Beda- 
win. (4) But the relations of Egypt with her 
northern neighbours were revolutionized by the 
Hyksos invasion and the long series of military 
expeditions which followed. The language receives 
a very strong admixture of foreign (not exclusively 
Semitic) loan-words, and is forced even to evolve 
a new system of orthography for their reproduc- 
tion. Syrian slaves—females, at least, ‘’mt—met 
with in the households of the Middle Kingdom, 
are now employed in great numbers. Asiatic 
textile work, weapons, vases (pottery and metal), 
musical instruments, besides various wines, beers, 
oils, breads, etc., are imported from Syria, Asia 
Minor, and possibly even lands farther west, and 
preferred to the native products. The native 
names even of many objects are discarded and 
replaced by corresponding foreign terms. Syrian 
deities—Baal, Astarte, Anat, Resheph—are gradu- 
ally admitted to places beside the Egyptian gods, 
and the Pharaohs appear now and then under 
their special protection. 

The countries whence these new influences 
emanate, bear in the Egyptian texts of different 
epochs different names, many of which are confus- 
ing and elude exact definition. All Syria, as far 
as the Euphrates, is divided into the countries of 
Upper (Southern) and Lower (Northern) Ltnw (ci 
the more ancient Znw and the cuneif. Tidnu). 
Palestine proper bears also the name /’rw, origin- 
ally only the designation of the southern (later 

* See Ag. Zeitschr. xxxv. 7 fi. 
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Philistine) coast. Phoenicia, on the other hand, 
was known by the name D’hi, and, together with 
the still more northerly coast, by the vaguer term 
Kdi, ‘the Circular (land),’ perhaps from the form 
of the Gulf of Issus. Aft was the name, perhaps, 
of Cilicia, perhaps of the N. Syrian coasts. Certain 
peoples whom we find, under the 19th Dynasty, 
among the allies of the Hittites, have been local- 
ized in W. Asia Minor; the wk’ Lycians, D’rdny 
Dardanians, Ywnn’ Tonians, /k’yw’s? Achzans,* 
and others. The difficult designation M’wnbw, 
found in the oldest literature, appears to embrace 
the peoples of the North in the vaguest way; only 
in late epochs was it used for the Hellenic race. 
Cyprus, whence much copper was imported, is ’sy, 
a part of it /rs’-Alasia. Mesopotamia was, until 
the New Kingdom, practically unknown to Egypt ; 
then we begin to read of presents passing between 
the court οἱ Egypt and those of Bbr-Babylon, called 
in the Amarna letters Shankhar (S’ng‘r 29) or 
Karduniash, and /sswr-Assyria. Asia east of these 
was always unknown to Egypt. 

The votive inscriptions, in which the 18th and 
19th Dynasties recorded their conquests, have pre- 
served the names of many towns, ete., in Syria, of 
which, however, the majority are still unidentified. 
The campaigns of Thutmosis III. furnish the best of 
such material ; the lists of his suecessors are often 
mere copies of his, and of relatively small value. 
The Amarna tablets show several of these same 
names in a cuneiform transcription. Of the 
localities identified the following are among the 
best known: Aleppo, Carchemish, Kadesh (on 
Orontes), Damascus, Hamath, Byblos, Simyra, 
beirfit, Sidon, Tyre, Megiddo, Akko, Joppa, Gaza, 
Ashkelon, Janoah, Taanak. In one group of the 
Amarna letters Jerusalem is often mentioned, but 
in hieroglyphic texts it has not been found. Certain 
names, though not yet identified, are compounded 
of interesting elements: for example, H’rir $xnn, 
BDty wrw3, in which the divine names appear—the 
second already (Dyn. 18) abbreviated ; or Y‘;bi’r, 
Y§pir, in which have been recognized the names 
apy: and ἢν" combined with ὃν (as in Israel, Ishmael). 
These much-diseussed names are more likely to 
have then had local than ethnic significance.t 
A connexion between them and the names of the 
patriarchs, Jacob and Joseph, cannot of course be 
proved ; indeed the equation Ys’p = 0 has consider- 
able phonetic difficulties. It may here be noted 
that ecrtain scarabs, probably of the Hyksos period, 
appear to bear royal (?) names compounded of 
Y‘kb and hr (? 5x), which might point, at any 
rate, to the Semitic name Jacob at an unex- 
pectedly early period. The whole tradition of 
[518 615 early connexion with Egypt—the sojourn 
there of the patriarchs and the exodus of their 
descendants —is still obscure, and the recent 
discovery for the first time of ‘Israel’ in a hiero- 
glyphic text seems but further to complicate the 
problem. 

The facts as to this document are the following : 
In 1896 an immense stele was discovered, one text 
of which commemorates the victory of Mrapth, 
son and successor of Itamses II., over the Libyans 
in his 5th year.t In the latter part of the text 
where other triumphs are enumerated, the loeali- 
ties subjugated occur in the following order: the 
Hittite land, Canaan (? land or town), Ashkelon, 
Gezer, Janoah (ἢ, Ysivi’r-Israel, S. Palestine, ‘all 
lands.’ There is no corroborative evidence for an 
Asiatic campaign of Mrnpth; possibly, in the 
fashion of the age, he is here merely assuming to 
himself the conquests of his predecessors. ‘The 


* See Streitberg in Indoger. Jor. vi. 134. 

+ The former, which occurs twice, can be Jocalized in the 
district Ephraim-Dan (see W. M. Miiller, Asien, 164). 

} Ilis reign began, according to Mahler, in 1280. 


name Israel is written so as unmistakably to 
indicate a people, not, like the other names, a 
locality. Further, the words used of its condition 
imply devastation and the destruction of crops. 
The obvious and only safe conclusions to be drawn 
from these facts are that Israel, or a part of that 
people, was already in some part of Syria, and had 
been in hostile contact with Egypt. On the 
assumption that ‘Pithom and Raamses’ were built 
for Ramses 11., whose long reign answered the 
requirements of Ex ii. 23, the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus has been identified as Mrnpth;° though, 
owing to the supposed more appropriate political 
conditions, others would place the Exodus 30 or 40 
years later, about the time of Stnht. 

If we assume that by the reign of Mrnpth the 
Exodus had already been accomplished,—the name 
{srw is found in the previous reigns in the territory 
of the tribe of Asher,—we have an argument for 
the proposed identification of the Hebrews with 
the IXhabiri, of whose invasion of Palestine, some 
150 years earlier, the Amarna letters say so much, 
and whom it is proposed to identify with the S’sw 
chastised by Sethos 1. The story of the priest 
Osarsiph (?=QOsiris+a) and the impious lepers, 
whose revolt he led, converted by Josephus into 
a history of Moses and the Hebrew struggle 
for freedom, has been with some probability re- 
ferred rather to a reminiscence of the expulsion of 
the heretics of AmenophisIv.t The name Hebrews 
has not been met with in Egyptian texts. That 
of the foreign tribe of ‘prw, found variously 
employed throughout the 19th Dynasty, is rarely 
now held to represent it, and may be merely a 
form of a familiar Egyptian term for ‘workmen.’ 
The Egyptian names given to Joseph, his wife, 
and father-in-law in Gn xl. 45 have received 
various inadmissible interpretations. The only 
transeriptions which conform to Egyptian gram- 
mar and usage are (1) Jephnoute’fénch, ‘God speaks 
(and) he lives’; (2) [NJasnetth, ‘devoted to (the 
goddess) Neith’ ; (3) Pedephré, ‘he whom the sun- 
god gives.’ All three names are cast in forms 
increasingly frequent from the time of the 22nd 
Dynasty onwards, but practically unknown earlier 
—except, indeed, the second; and this fact agrees 
with the date (8th cent.) to which the document 
E is assigned.§ For a difficult word used in the 
story of Joseph, 9238 Gn xli. 43, a parallel ex- 
pression has been noticed in a text of the 2Ist 
Dynasty, where the words 26 rk seem to form an 
interjection, ‘Give heed!’ or the like.|| 

x. RELIGION. — Our sources of information on 
this subject are very numerous, but at the same 
time very inadequate. Egyptian texts not bear- 
ing, even indirectly, upon some aspect of the 
religion are in an extremely small minority ; yet 
some primary questions remain unsolved for lack 
of explanatory documents. Since it is wholly 
owing to the supreme importance attached to 
the preparation for a future life that Egyptian 
antiquity has come again within our reach, it is 
natural that the side of religious life upon which 
we are best informed should be that dealing with 
the dead. Of the everyday religion of the people 
we know practically nothing. We have the 
names of many deities, and can enumerate their 
functions, attributes, and temples; but we are 
quite ignorant as to the way in which they were 
worshipped. It has been mentioned that Hommel 


* On the still less demonstrable assumption that the Hebrew 
immigration had been a part of the Hyksos invasion, Mahler 
bases calculations which give 1335 (ὖ.6. Ramses 1.) as the year, 
and, with the help of Rabbinical tradition, March 27 as the day 
of the Exodus (Der Pharao des Exodus, 1896). 

+ See Ed. Meyer in Festschr. f. bers, 75. 

t Ed. Meyer, Geseh. ig. 276; Wilcken in Festsehr. f. Eber 
146. 

§ See Steindorff, Zg. Zettschr. xxvii. 41. 
|| See Spiegelberg in Not. et Hxtr. xxxiv. 261. 
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is eager to demonstrate a Babylonian origin for 
the civilization of Egypt. One of his chief conten- 
tions is that some of the principal Egyptian deities 
can be proved identical with those of Babylon, 
from tle identity of their attributes, distinctive 
animals, legends, etc. It is, however, as yet in 
many cases impossible to recognize what were the 
original réles and functions of the Egyptian gods, 
and it seems more probable that, should a pre- 
historic immigration from Mesopotamia ever be 
demonstrated, the invaders will be found to have 
at most adopted certain of the native divinities 
and combined them with corresponding figures 
from their own Pantheon. 

No religious document of the earlier ages com- 
pares in importance with the great body of texts 
—some 4000 lines—collected and copied on the 
interiors of the 5th and 6th Dynasty Pyramids, but 
in partial use, too, in all succeeding ages. Some of 
the documents thus brought together belong un- 
doubtedly to a far earlier period, and give evidence 
that the official religion was even then completely 
developed, many of the gods having already the 
roles by which they are characterized throughout 
history, and several of the most popular myths— 
notably that of Osiris—being referred to as 
already current. Certain of the gods are con- 
spicuously absent from the Pyramid texts ; Amon, 
for example, who being originally but the local 
god of Thebes, remained obscure until his city 
rose (Dyn. 11) to political importance. 

Indeed the local divinities as such play a remark- 
ably small part in these texts. Yet the local cults 
were the real basis of the popular religion, which 
did not, so far as we can see, recognize any single 
unifying element before the various tribal districts 
had been united under the first historic Dynasties. 
The nomes (see above) corresponded to independent 
cults, each centred in the shrine of the local god, 
who revealed himself to his worshippers in an 
animal, tree, or other material object — perhaps 
once the tribal totem. One aspect of the advance 
from this primitive stage of fetish worship can be 
seen in the semi-human and finally completely 
human representations of certain of the gods in 
art. Yet the sacred animal was revered side by 
side with the anthropomorphic god, receiving, as 
we know, much honour even in Greek and Roman 
times. 

Beyond the famous story of Osiris and many 
otherwise unknown legends, the Pyramids contain 
countless allusions to that cycle of myths which 
subsequently produced the doctrines of the other 
great school of theology. For as Abydos appears 
very early—though probably not originally—as 
the home of the Osirian legend and of the all- 
important views of future life and retribution 
attached to it, so does Heliopolis (Ὧν, }ix) become 
the centre of the solar theology represented by the 
myth of Re’, the sun-god, and his daily contest with 
the dragon of darkness. 

A number of the gods—many merely local deities 
once—had been gradually drawn within the cycles 
of Osiris or of Re’. The chief actors in the former 
story are, besides Osiris himself (whose original 
locality and character are very obscure), his brother 
Sét-Typhon, regarded now as the impersonation of 
darkness (when Osiris is a solar god), now as the god 
of the barren desert (when Osiris is the fruitful 
river-valley) ; Isis, wife of Osiris, a goddess (from 
the Delta or Phile) of merely mythological im- 
portance until the base epochs; Horus, his son and 
avenger, a puzzling figure owing to the variety of 
his local forms ; and Thouth, the god of Hermopolis, 
the ally of Horus. 

The myths of the sun-god are concerned either 
with the phases of the sun’s daily and also supposed 
nightly, invisible journeys, or with cosmic pheno- 


mena. In the former, Horus again plays a part, 
now as the son of Re’; in the latter, local divinities 
such as /ém (Tum) of Heliopolis, or elemental 
gods, as Kb, Nwt, Sw, Tfnwt, are introduced. 
Cosmic speculations produced a variety of myths. 
In one heaven and earth are female and male; in 
another the sky is a cow with spotted hide (the 
stars); another held the earth to be a _ box, 
with the sky for its raised lid, supported on the 
encircling hills or on four tree-stems. The gods 
and goddesses associated with Re‘ are 9 in number 
(Ennead), and are regarded as a related family, 
just as later theology grouped several of the local 
deities into family ‘ triads.’ 

Not all cosmic doctrines, however, were con- 
cerned with the Heliopolitan gods; various local 
gods had once been regarded as creators, ¢.g. 
finmw-Chnoubis who, in the clay districts near 
the Cataracts, had formed the world upon a potter’s 
wheel ; and Ptah of Memphis was a similar artisan 
god. 

Other and very ancient divinities were the local 
earth and harvest gods, e.g. Min of Coptos and 
(perhaps) Amon of Thebes. Others, again, were 
water deities, e.g. Sbk-Souchos of the Fayyfim 
and Ombos—for the same god is frequently met 
with in several localities, though originally proper, 
no doubt, to but one of them. Several were 
guardians of the local cemeteries, e.g. Sokaris at 
Memphis, Anubis at Siut, ‘The Lord of those in 
the West’ at Abydos. 

The doctrines and practices of which the Osirian 
legend was at once the pattern and consequence 
are chiefly to be studied—beyond very numerous 
passages in the Pyramid texts—in the grcat 
heterogeneous collection of incantations known to 
us as the ‘ Book of the Dead,’ but to the Egyptians 
Sree as (‘the Book of) coming out from (7.¢. 

eparting from) the Day and from the Necropolis.’ 
The work is composed of texts (‘ chapters’), some 
as ancient as those of the Pyramids, others much 
later, and was intended as a guide through the 
various difficulties, and a magical protection against 
the enemies to be encountered by the dead, with 
whom a copy of it was buried. Some of the texts 
seem to be remnants of primitive rituals, but all 
had been by the time of their definite collection 
(beginning of the New Kingdom) edited for the 
use of the dead himself. It is this more than once 
repeated editing which has rendered the Book for 
the most part unintelligible to us. It may be 
asserted that none of the older chapters are now 
available in their first simplicity. The oldest MSS 
(Dyn. 12, 13) already show the glosses of more than 
one redactor, and each successive gloss seems but 
to obscure the original text. 

Several totally divergent views, Solar and Osirian, 
as to the future life are represented in the work. 
The soul is, according to some chapters, to take 
the form of a bird and quit the tomb, and may 
accompany the sun bark on its heavenly journey ; 
elsewhere it is regarded as appearing before Osiris, 
and, after the famous ‘negative confession,’ receiv- 
ing merited justice. If judged ‘of true voice,’ 2.6. 
correctly pronouncing the potent magic formule, 
the deceased proceeds to the ‘Fields of J’rw,’ 
and spends eternity in a very materialistic 
paradise, conceived upon the model of rural life 
in Egypt. 

The elements in man which survived death were 
four: δ᾽ soul, thw spirit (ἢ), h’ ydt shadow, and 7? 
double. What were intended by the first three of 
these it is difficult to say; the fourth is that of 
which we hear most; for its maintenance was the 
object of all the funerary rites which from the 
earliest times occupied so much attention among 
all classes. The double, in appearance the exact 
counterpart of the man, after accompanying him 
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through life, lived on in the tomb so long as the 
eorpse remained intact, and the piety of the 
survivors provided sufficient nourishment. Hence 
the processes of mummification, the inscriptions 
whose magic could, if supplies failed, call up food, 
the portrait-statues into which the double could 
enter. 

Certain of the Pyramid texts and recent ex- 
cavations do indeed recall an age in which funer- 
ary practices differed much from those of his- 
toric times—an age in which cannibalism and 
human sacrifice were not extinct, and in which 
all but the most rudimentary embalmment was 
unknown. 

Confusion of doctrines is not characteristic of 
the funerary literature alone; it is common to all 
aspects of the Egyptian religion. The priestly 
tendency, discernible from the first Theban supre- 
macy onwards, to assimilate all secondary deities 
to those at the head of the Pantheon, and, finally, 
to teach that all were but manifestations of the 
supreme deity (2.e. the sun-god), introduced, indeed, 
a kind of order, though for us the course of the 
foregoing development is thereby but obscured. 
The supremacy of the Theban Amon, assimilated 
in the ἐπ place to the sun-god, led to lis identi- 
fication with such a host of other deities, while the 
wealth and power of his priests became so threaten- 
ing a danger to the state, that Amenophis Iv., urged 
perhaps by the ancient hierarchy of Heliopolis, was 
tempted to a reform which should replace as the 
state religion the worship of Amon and his asso- 
ciated divinities by that of the sun’s orb, zén, alone. 
This is the only conscious movement towards 
monotheism recorded in the religious history of 
Egypt. It is not necessary to seek in it the 
reflexion of some of the foreign influences of the 
time ; the it7 was a recognized aspect of the sun- 
ee in Egypt in previous periods. ‘The reformed 

octrine contained conceptions far more lofty 
and enlightened than those of the ancient 
religion; yet it had but an ephemeral success, 
and became extinct shortly after the reforming 
king’s death. 
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EGYPT, RIVER OF, occurs repeatedly in AV 
(Na se Jos [5 Plossl 24, 2h 75: 
Is 2712) as tr® of ons9 bas (ποταμὸς Αἰγύπτου, Jth 19). 
The term is used to desiguate not the Nile, whose 
common title is 98:5, and which ed. never be called 
ὅπ, the latter word being the exact equivalent of 
the modern wady. (See Brook.) In all the above 
OT passages (cf. also Ezk 4719 4838) RV substitutes 
‘brook’ for ‘river,’ but inconsistently retains 
‘river’ in Jth 1%. The stream referred to is the 
Wady el- Arish, which flows through the uortdiern 
portion of the Sinaitic peninsula, draining into 
itself the waters of many other wadies, and flows 
into the Mediterranean midway between Pelusium 
and Gaza (Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 348). 
10 derives its name from the village el-“Arish (the 
ancient Jihinoeolura, Diodor. i. 60), situated near 
its mouth. The ‘river of Egypt’ is repeatedly 
specified in OT as the S.W. boundary of Canaan. 
The same stream is called nahal Muzur by the 
Assyrian king Esarhaddon, who apparently means 
to distinguish it from the Nile by adding ashar 
naru ld ishwu, ‘where no river is,’ 7.e. no continuous 
stream (Hommel, Ane. Heb. Trad. 257). 

Once in OT (Gn 1518) the ‘river of Egypt’ (723 
‘xp, not 5q3) means the Nile if MT is correct, but 
we slid. probably emend to 5: (so Lagarde, fol- 
lowed by Ball in Haupt’s 01). Shihér, which 
elsewhere (Is 23%, Jer 918) is applied to the Nile, 
appears to be a designation of the Wady el-‘Arish 
in Jos 13°, ‘Shihor (RV ‘the Shihor’) which is 
before Egypt,’ and 1 Ch 13° (cf. 11k 8%), ‘from 
Shihor of Egypt (RV ‘Shihor the brook of Egypt’) 
even unto the entering in of Hamath.’ (So Del. 
on Gn 1518 and Hommel, Ane. Heb. Trad. 242f., 
although τα, Delitzsch and Dillmann prefer to 
understand it of the most easterly arm of the Nile.) 

J. A. SELBIE. 

EGYPTIAN, THE (ὁ Αἰγύπτιος). —In Ac 21% 
Claudius Lysias the chief captain (Chiliarcli) is 
represented as saying to St. Paul, ‘Art thou not 
then the Egyptian, which before these days stirred 
up to sedition and led out into the wilderness the 
four thousand men of the Assassins ?’ 

This E. is mentioned by Josephus in both his 
works. While describing the procuratorship of 
Felix, he mentions the Sicarii or ASSASSINS, then 
in distinction to these the religious impostors, then 
a certain Egyptian. The latter professed to be a 
prophet, and collected together a body of 30,000 
persons, whom he led to the Mount of Olives, assert- 
ing that the wall of Jerus. would fall down before 
him, and that he could capture the city. Felix 
attacked him with a considerable force, and dis- 
persed his followers, slaying 400, and taking 
prisoner 200. The Egyptian himsclf escaped. 
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Krenkel, following Holtzmann, Hausrath, Keim, 
and the author of Supernatural Religion, attempts 
to show that the author of the Acts 1s indebted to 
Josephus for his knowledge of this event. He 
is quite unsuccessful. There are no signs of 
literary obligation, and very definite discrepancies. 
Josephus gives different numbers; he does not 
definitely connect the Egyptian with the Sicarii, but 
rather contrasts him ; and he does not represent the 
wilderness as the place to which the people were 
led, but the Mount of Olives. It may be quite 
possible to explain these discrepancies so as to save 
the historical accuracy of both writers, but they 
are fatal to our regarding Josephus as the source 
of information. 'The only reasonable opinion that 
can be held is that we have two independent 
and contemporary accounts of the same event, 
and that the resemblances arise from this fact. 

LITERATURE.—Jos. Ant. xx. vill. 6; BJ τι. xiii. 5; Schtirer, 
HJP 1. ii. 180; Krenkel, Josephus und Lucas, p. 240. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

EGYPTIAN YVERSIONS.—The various Egyptian 
dialects and the Versions contained in them area 
subject of so much confusion that it will be well 
for the sake of distinctness to deal in this article 
first with the Dialects and their proximate dates, 
and then with the extant remains of the Versions 
and their proximate dates. We will conclude 
with a short study of the Greek Text implied by 
the Versions, and the history of the criticism of 
them. 

1, DIALECTS OF CopTic.—The latest stage of 
the Egyptian language, and that which was spoken 
in Christian times, is now known by the name of 
Coptic. The word itself comes from a corruption 
of the Greek Αἴγυπτος. Coptic was written in 
Greek characters, with the addition of some extra 
letters representing sounds which could only im- 
porreats be expressed by the Greek alphabet. 

hese letters were modifications of characters 
found in Demotic—the popular form of the old 
Egyptian language spoken in the centuries im- 
mediately before the Christian era. Although it 
is still used in the services of the Church, Coptic is 
now practically a dead language. Our knowledge, 
therefore, of it must be derived from manuscripts 
and inscriptions. When these began to be studied 
by European scholars, it soon became evident that 
the language as spoken in different parts of the 
country presented certain dialectical peculiarities. 
Not only was it early recognized that the dialect 
used in the North diffcred considcrably from that 
used in the South, but a third dialect was also 
detected, which, as a general rule, resembled the 
southern: it had, however, many northern forms, 
and sometimes showed peculiarities of its own. 
A long controversy, lasting for more than a cen- 
tury, was waged over the district to which this 
third dialect was to be assigned. The attention of 
Coptic scholars was early directed to a noteworthy 
passage from Athanasius, a bishop of Kos in the 
Thebaid, who flourished in the 110} century. 
In his Aralnc-Coptic Grammar, Athanasius says: 
‘Know that the Coptic language is divided into 
three branches. 
which is the Sahidic; and another is the Bohairic 
Coptic, which gets its name from El-Bohaira;a 
and the other is the Bushmuric Coptic, which is 
used in the country of El-Bushmur, as thou know- 
est. But those now in use are only the Bohairic 
Coptic and the Sahidic. And the origin of them 
is one language.’8 Here we have a mention of 
three dialects — Sahidic, Bohairic, and Bush- 
muric. The first two are, as Quatremere pointed 


e« J.e. the district south of Alexandria. 


cherches sur la Langue et la Littérature de l’ligypte (Paris, 
1808), p. 21. 


One of them is the Coptic of Misr, | 


out,a clearly the same as those sometimes called 
Thebaic and Memphitic. But what was the last? 
Was it to be identified with the third dialect known 
to us? Or was it the name of a still unknown 
dialect? Before this question could be answered, 
the position of Bushmur had to be determined. 
Quatremeére proved that it could not be placed in 
the South of Egypt, nor in the Oasis and neigh- 
bouring deserts, but that it must be situated in 
the North.8 It is the country in the east of the 
Delta bordering on the sea.y Quatremére was 
of opinion that our third dialect had no con- 
nexion with Bushmuric, of which we had only a 
single word preserved to us.6 But if it was not 
Bushmuric, Hee came it not to be mentioned 
by Athanasius? Quatremére answered the ques- 
tion by supposing that it was in use not ex- 
actly in Egypt, but in a country close by— 
the great and little Oases, ‘which, situated at 
a little distance from Egypt, stretch from north 
to south, from the parallel of, Assouan as far as 
the frontier of the Fayim.’e Since Quatremére’s 
time a large number of fragments have come to 
light which prove that he was right in refusing 
to call the dialect Bushmuric. Whether or not 
it was spoken in the southern Oasis, we now 
know for certain that it was used in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Fayim and Mcmphis; and a 
study of Middle Egyptian shows us that the 
reason why Athanasius did not mention it may 
have been that he did not regard it as a separate 
dialect. This third dialect, lying as it does geo- 
graphically and linguistically between Sahidic and 
Bohairic,f may conveniently be termed Middle 
Egyptian. “Tiere we come to examine it more 
carefully, we are confronted with fresh difficulties. 
Whilst Sahidic and Bohairic are for the most part 
clearly defined and regular dialects, Middle Egyp- 
tian presents us with an almost bewildering number 
of alternative forms. When spoken in the Nile 
Valley the dialect is a kind of mixture between 
Sahidic and Bohairic. But in some of the frag- 
ments which come from the FayQdm—a district 
some distance to the west—the dialect has de- 
veloped more decided peculiarities of its own. 
It is dangerous, however, to draw any hard-and- 
fast distinction between the fornis of the language 
current in the two places; for at a later date the 
dialect used in the Fayfm bore a considerable 
resemblance to that used at one time in Memphis.7 
Many of the other varieties are no doubt due to 
ignorance or indifference on the part of scribes, 
some of whom in the Fayfm belonged to the 
peasant and artisan class.@6 Such an explanation 
does not, however, cover the case of some frag- 
ments recently found in Akhmim and in the 
Faydm, which present further dialectical peculiari- 
ties unknown to us before. Stern has carefully 
examined the dialect of these fragments, and has 
shown good reason to believe that it presents us 
with an earlier form of Middle Egyptian, closely 
allied to the dialect found in fragments written 
at Memphis.« 

We may sum up these results as follows :— 

Sahidic = Dialect of Southern (or Upper) Egypt: 
sometimes called “ Thebaic.’ 


« Quatremére, op. cit. p. 22. 

B 1b. p. 147 ff. 

y See Yakdt, i. 634. 

ὃ Quatremére, op. cit. p. 214. 

ε 1b. p. 217. ἽΝ 

{Sometimes it very closely resembles Bohairic. See the 
dialect of the Fragment of the Song of Moses given by Crum, 
Coptic MSS brought from the Fayyum, p. 12 fi. 

ῃ Cf. the dialect of the Fayam fragment published by Quatre- 

mere, op. cit. Ὁ. 248 fi., with the dialect of those edited by 


| Revillout, Papyrus Coptes (Paris, 1876), p. 101 fi. 
& The original of the passage is given in Quatremére, Re- | 


θ 866 Krall, Mitthetlungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus 


Erzherzog Rainer (Vienna, 1857), i. p. 65. 


s Zeitschrift fiir Aguptische Sprache, 1886, p. 129 ff. 
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Middle Egyptian= Dialect of (2) Memphis and 
neighbourhood, and (δ) the Fayfm. 

Bohairic = Dialect of district south of Alexandria: 
sometimes called ‘Memphitic’ (or ‘ Coptic’). 

2. RELATIVE DATES OF DIALECTS.—The Arabic 
historian Macrizi, who flourished at the beginning 
of the 15th century, speaks of Sahidic as ‘the 
primitive source of the Coptic language, and that 
from which is derived the Bohairic dialect.’« Such 
evidence as there is confirms his statement as to 
the late date of Bohairic. Bohairic (which was 
originally confined to the district south of Alex- 
andria) is the most literary and artificial of Coptic 
dialects. The form of many of its words, when 
compared with the corresponding Sahidic, points to 
a later stage of development. Its frequent use of 
connecting particles, reminding us of Greek rather 
than Egyptian, seems also to point in the same 
direction. It was most probably developed from 
Middle Egyptian, which at one time may possibly 
have been spoken in the neighbourhood of Alex- 
andria itself.8 To what extent it was used for 
other than ecclesiastical purposes we have at 
present no means of ascertaining.y But if it was 
in the main a literary rather than a popular 
language, this fact would explain why it died out, 
except for ecclesiastical purposes, earlier than 
Middle Egyptian and Sahidic.é6 There is, on the 
contrary, no doubt that the last-named dialects 
were the language of the people. We have 
numerous fragments of letters nm Middle Egyptian 
and remains of school-books in Sahidic.e The line 
of demarcation between the two dialects was not 
sharp, and sometimes pieces of writing are found 
in which single sentences are almost entirely 
written in Sahidic, whilst others are almost 
entirely in Middle Egyptian. Thus, whilst we 
find Sahidic forms in use in documents written 
in the neighbourhood of Hermopolis Magna and 
Antinoe,y we have evidence that as far south as 
Thebes pure Sahidic was not always written.@ 
When Middle Egyptian and Sahidic began to be 
written we do not know. As far as the evidence 


« Quatremére, op. cit. p. 42. 

β See the interesting fragment published by Krall, at the end 
of an art. “‘ uber die Anfange der Koptischen Schrift,” op, cvt. i. 
p. 112, where an Alexandrian in signing his name makes use of 
the Fayfmic dialect. Too much stress, however, must not be 
laid on this passage ; for, ag Mommsen points out, ‘ the belonging 
to’ an Egyptian district ‘was independent of dwelling-place, and 
hereditary. The Egyptian from the Chemmitic nome belonged 
to it with his dependents, just as much when he had his 
abode in Alexandria as the Alcxandrian dwelling in Chemmis 
belonged to the burgess-body of Alexandria’ (Mommsen, “he 
Provinces of the Roman Empire, c. xii. Eng. trans. p. 235). The 
arguments put forward in that article in favour of an early date 
for the Bohairic dialect (see also Headlam in Scrivener’s /ntro- 
duction to NT'S, ii. 126f., and Hyvernat, Revue Biblique, 1897, 
No. 1, p. 67) are valueless. (1) The abbreviations found in 
Coptic MSS for ‘God’ and ‘Lord’ need not have originated 
in Bohairic. If they occurred (and they never do, as faras I 
know) in MSS written in pure Sahidic, they might as easily 
have been taken from M.E. ag from Bohairic. Indeed an 
abbreviation of ‘ Lord,’ which is almost exactly the same as the 
one in common use in Bohairic, is found in a M.E. MS, which 
‘in its writing,’ says Krall (p. 110f.), ‘reminds us of the Codex 
Sinaiticus.’ (2) Even if Krall’s hypothesis of the origin of the 
last letter of the Coptic alphabet were satisfactory, it does not 
prove his point. The contraction might have arisen in M.E. 
ag easily as in Bohairic. But most probably his hypothesis is 
wrong, and the letter is derived from Demotic (see Steindorff, 
Koptische Grammatik, § 4). 

y Attempts to use Bohairic for letter-writing, using through- 
out Greek characters, are given by Krall, op. cit. ii.-ili. p. 56, v. 
41; Orum, op. cit. p. 59f. Unfortunately, as Krall says, ‘the 
geographical and climatic conditions of the Delta are not favour- 
able to the preservation of papyrus.’ We cannot therefore be 
certain of the exact dialect which the hermits near Lake Men- 
zaleh spoke, when Oassian visited them at the end of the 4th 
century. It may have been a form of M.E. or Bohairic. We 
gather from Cassian (Coll. xi. 3, xvi. 1; Migne, P.Z. xlix. 850, 
1011) that some of them did not know Greek. 

ὃ Quatremére, op. ett. p. 41 f. 

ε Krall, op. cit. ii.~iii. 43 ff., iv. 128 ff. 

ζ Krall, op. cit. i. 64. 

Krall, op. cit. i. 64, 11, 63 f. 

8 ZAS, 1884, p. 140 ff. 


of documents is concerned, we have fragments in 
Middle Egyptian (earlier and later) and Sahidie, 
some of which take us back to the 4th or 5th 
centuries.2 But as early as the 2nd century efforts 
were made to write Egyptian in characters not 
unlike our present Coptic ones.8 

3. EXTANT REMAINS OF VERSIONS.—We have 
remains of biblical versions in all three dialects; 
but a considerable portion of the Sahidic has dis- 
appeared, whilst only very short fragments of the 
Middle Egyptian areextant. A useful list of MSS 
containing portions of the Coptic Bible has been 
given by M. Hyvernat in the Revue Biblique 
Internationale for 1896, No. 4, p. 540ff We 
shall here confine ourselves to editions of the 
versions. 

(a) Sahidic.—The fullest collections of extant 
fragments of the version of the NT are those pub- 
lished by Woidey and Amélineau.6 Some frag- 
ments of the Apocalypse have recently been brought 
together by Goussen.e A complete collection, 
together with a translation, is urgently needed. 
The best collections of the remains of the OT have 
been made by Ciasca,fé Maspero,7 and Lagarde.@ 
Quotations from the Sahidic Bible are found in 
the ‘ Pistis Sophia,’: and other Sahidic books. The 
Psalms quoted in the former work resemble the 
Sahidic version. In fact, as a general rule citations 
in either the Bohairic or Sahidic dialect agree with 
the version of the Bible current in that dialect.« 
Other collections of fragments of the Sahidic Bible 
are described in the Revue Biblique Internationale, 
1897, No. 1, pp. 55-62. 

(6) Middle Egyptian.—That there was a sepa- 
rate Middle Egyptian recension of part, at least, of 
the Bible is proved by the text of some of the NT 
fragments published by ZoegaX and Maspero.p 
These are written in the dialect as spoken in the 
Faytim, and sometimes in text and translation differ 
considerably from the corresponding Sahidie and 
Bohairic. How far all the biblical fragments 
extant in Middle Egyptian really constitute a 
separate version, we shall be able to judge with 
greater certainty when more fragments have been 
discovered, and when the Sahidic NT has been 
edited. Meanwhile, it is unsafe to conclude that 
a fragment written in this dialect necessarily 
presents a distinct recension. It may give, with 
merely dialectical changes, exactly the same version 
as the Sahidic.y We shall here simply state where 
specimens of the Bible written in Middle Egyptian 
may be found, without venturing to determine 
whether they are parts of a single version. Besides 
the fragments already alluded to, Bouriant has 
published two Gospel fragments, together with a 

« Orum, op. cit, plate i. No.2; Kenyon, Our Bible and the 
Ancient MSS, 163 (plate xvii.); Krall, op, cit. i. 110; 
Fiihrer durch die Ausstellung (Vienna, 1892), p. 33, Tafel iii. ; 
Stern, ZAS, 1886, p. 135. 


8 Steindorff, Koptische Grammattk, § 2. 
“Ψ Appendiz ad editionem Novi Testamenti Greeci (Oxford, 


799). 

ὃ ZAS, 1886-1888. 

‘ re ain ag S. Johannis A postolt (Leipzig, 1895). 

CSacrorum Bibliorum Fragmenta Copto-Sahidica Musei 
Borgiani, Rome, vol. i., 18853 vol. ii., 1889. 

η Mémoires publiées par les Membres de la Mission Archéo- 
logique Francaise au Catre (Paris, 1892), vol. vi. 

θ Aigyptiaca (Gottingen, 1883), p. 65 ff. 

s Cf. Harnack, Texte u. Unters. vii. 2. 2 ff. 

xSee eg. I’. Robinson, Texts and Studies, vol. iv. No. 2, 

Sik. 

a Catalogus Codicum Copticorum (Rome, 1810), p. 149 ff. : 
cf. Engelbreth, Fragmenta Basmurico-Coptica Veteris et Nowi 
Testamenti (Copenhagen, 1811), p. 20 ff. 

pw Recueil de Travauz relatifs ala Phil. et a Arch. Egypt. 
et Assyr. (1889), xi. p. 116. : 

v Of. the translation in old M.E. of Jude 1719 with the 
corresponding Sahidic. See Crum, op. cit. p. 4. 

& Zoega, publishes the first half of 1 Th and part of the follow. 
ing chapters: Is 1.5, Jn 4, 1Co6-9. 14.15, Eph 6, Ph 1. 2, 
He 5-10 (Engelbreth gives the same). 1000 9. 10-15 had 
already been edited by Giorgi (/’ragmentum Evangelii 5. 
Johannis, etc., Rome, 1789, p. δῦ ff.), and Munter (Commentatto 
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small portion of Isaiah, the end of 2 Co and the 
beginning of Hebrews.a A single verse from Jon 2 
will be found in Tuki;8 the last part of La and 
most of the Epistle of Jer. (with Latin translations) 
in Quatremére.y Crum has given a few verses 
from Mt 11. 12,6 and Krall some verses of Ro 
11. 12.e Besides these, Von Lemm has made 
another short collection of fragments in this 
dialect.¢ ‘T’o this list must be added some inter- 
esting biblical remains written in Old Middle 
Egyptian.» Small portions of Exodus, Sirach, 
and 2 Mac are published by Bouriant.6 We 
have an incomplete MS of the Minor Prophets, 
from which Krall has published specimen verses,« 
briefly enumerating the contents of the rest, 
which he will shortly publish.« Part of the same 
MS has recently been edited by Bouriant.’ The 
NT fragments published by Crum y are unfortu- 
nately very minute. Jude 17: and part of Ja 413: 18 
alone survive. 

(c) Bohairic.—The best edition of the Gospels is 
that of Schwartze,y and of the Acts and Epistles, 
that of Lagarde.é The NT as a whole has never 
been satisfactorily edited. A serviceable edition 
was made by Wilkins, but the Latin translation 
which it contains is unsatisfactory.o A new 
edition of the Gospels is being prepared for the 
Clarendon PressbyG. Horner. The Pentateuch was 
first published by Wilkins (with a translation),r 
and then more carefully by Lagarde.p Tattam 
has edited and translated (but uncritically) the 
Major and Minor Prophets and the Book of 
Job.o The best editions of the Psalms have been 
made by Schwartzer and Lagarde,v the latter 
edition being unfortunately printed in Latin 
characters. F. Rossi has lately edited a MS 
containing part of the Psalter. Only small 
Pens of the rest of the OT have been printed. 
‘or a list of these portions and of editions not 
mentioned here, see Hyvernat, op. cit. 1897, Nol, 
p. 48 ff. 

4. DATE OF VERSIONS.—The earliest evidence 
for the existence of a Coptic version is usually 
said to be afforded by the Life of St. Antony, com- 
monly attributed toSt. Athanasius. We are there 
de Indole Versionis Novi Testamenti Sahidicce, Copenhagen, 
1789, p. 78 ff.), Maspero has puhlished Mt 546-619, 

« Bouriant, D/émoires de l'Institut égyptien, vol. ii. (Cairo, 
1889), p. 667 ff. The Gospel fragments are parts of Mt 13. 14, 
and of Mk 8.9. The difficulty of drawing a sharp line of dis- 
tinction between the various forms of the M.E. dialect is 
shown hy the fact that Headlam is inclined to regard two parts 
of one MS of the Gospels as helonging to separate versions and 
dialects (see Headlam, op. cit. ii. Ὁ». 141f.; cf. Hyvernat, op. 
cit. 1896, No. 4, p. 565 1f.). 

8 Rudimenta Lingucee Coptce (Rome, 1778), p. 446. 

y Quatremétre, op. cit. Ὁ. 228 fi. 

ὃ Crum, op. cit. p.1f. Cf. also the fragments of the Song of 
Moses and the Song of the Three Children on p. 12 ff. 

e Op. cit. ii.-ili. Ὁ. 69ff. In i. p. 69 he gives quotations in 
this dialect from Mt 1127, Ps 1484. 

ζ Mittelaegyptische Bibelfraginente, Etudes Archéologiques 
Linguistiques et Historiques dédiées ἃ M. le Dr. C. Leemans, 
Leyden, 1885. 

η Old M.E. is often called Akhmimic, hecause most of the 
fragments of it come from Akmim. 

θ Mémoires Miss. Arch. i. Ὁ. 246 ff. 

+ Krall, op, cit. ii.-iii. (1887) p. 265 ff. Α list of the verses will 
he found in Hyvernat, op. cit. (1896), No. 4, p. 568, under the 
title ‘ Version Akhmimienne.’ 

χ Ib. iv. p. 143f. 

A Recuetl de Travaux, xix. (1897) p. 1 ff. ; cf. also viii. (1886) 


p. 181 ff. 
yw Crum, op. cit. p. 2ff 


ν Quatuor Evangelia in Dial. Memph. (Leipzig, 1846-7). 
ξ ie Apost. Coptice, Epist. Novi Test. Coptice (Halle, 
1852). 


o Nov. Test. Aigyptium vulgo Copticum (Oxford, 1716). 

x Qwinque libri Moysis Prophetce (London, 1731). 

p Der Pentateuch Koptisch (Leipzig, 1867). 

σ' Prophete Majores (Oxford, 1852); Duod. Proph. Min. Libr. 
(Oxford, 1836); The Ancient Coptic Version of the Book of Job 
(London, 1846). 

τ Psalterium in Dialectum Memph, translatum (Leipzig, 
1843). 

υ Psalterti Versio Memphitica (Gottingen, 1875). 

@ Di Aleunt Manusecrittt Coptt (Turin, 1893) 


told that he was an Egyptian, that his parents 
were Christians, and that as a child he went with 
them to church, and ‘ gave attendance to the read- 
ings’ (2.6. from the Scriptures).2 When about 20 
years of age ‘he went into the church, and it 
happened that the Gospel was then being read.’ β 
He head a text which influenced him profoundly. 
On other occasions, also, he heard passages read, 
and ‘he gave such attendance to the reading that 
none of those things which were written fell from 
him to the ground, but he retained all, and 
thereafter his memory served him for books.’ y 
From these passages it has been argued that, 
since we further know that St. Antony as a boy 
refused to learn letters,é and was unable through- 
out life to speak Greek,e there must have been 
in his boyhood a translation of the Scriptures in 
the Egyptian tongue. This, it is maintained, is 
confirmed by other passages in his Life, especially 
by the discourse which begins atc. xvi. We are 
there told that he spoke to the monks in the 
Egyptian tongue, saying, ‘The Scriptures are 
suficient for teaching; but it is good for us to 
exhort one another in the faith, and encourage 
with words.’¢ In the discourse which follows 
there are quotations from, or allusions to, texts 
from various parts of the Bible. Since Antony, 
shortly before his death in A.D. 356, said, “1 am well- 
nigh one hundred and five years old,’y he must 
have been born about A.D. 950, Therefore there must 
have been a translation of the Bible into Egyptian 
about the middle of the 3rd century. But such 
reasoning is not conclusive. This Life never speaks 
of Antony as reading the Bible. He only hears it 
read. The Coptic translation which he heard 
might well have been made at the time by an 
interpreter. The need of a written translation in 
the services of the Church would not at once be 
felt.@ The Gospel would first be read in Greek, 
and then the Greek would be rendered into Coptie,¢ 
as at a later date the Coptic was rendered into 
Arabic by ‘anyone who had the gift of speaking, 
so that he could interpret aright.’« In so far as 
Autony was in the habit of repeating texts in his 
discourses, he was enabled to do so by his remark- 
able memory. For we have no reason to suppose 
that he had a Bible of his own. But the speeches 
put into the mouth of the hermit cannot be used 
as evidence in such a case. For, even if we admit 
the historical character of the biography, it does 
not in the least follow that the discourses are 
verbatim reports.’ On the authority, therefore, of 
this Life alone it is unsafe to base any conclusion as 
to the existence of a Coptic version of the Bible in 
the 3rd century. 

There is, however, good ground for believing that 
a version existed in the 4thcent. It was at the 
beginning of this century that St. Pachomius first 
gathered solitary ascetics together in the south of 
Egypt under a common rule. If we may trust the 


« Athan. Vit Ant. 1(Migne, PG, xxvi. 840f.). 

616.2. The Syriac version of the Life has: ‘ There was the 
reading in the church; and at the end of all the Scriptures 
the Gospel was read’ (see Schulthess, Probe einer Syrischen 
Version der Vita St. Antonii (Leipzig, 1894), Syriac text, p. 6, 
lines 12 ἢ. 

y Vit. Ant. 8. 

a1, 1 


e 1b. 74; Hier. Vit. Hi. 30 (Vall. ii. 31); Pallad. Hist. Laus. 
26 (PG, xxxiv. 1076). 

ζ Vit. Ant. 16. 

1b. 89. 

6 See Renaudot, Liturgiarum Orientalium Collectio (Paris, 
1716), vol. 1, p. 203 ff. 

sib. pp. exxiii, 207. 

zx 1b. Ὁ. 204. ; . 

a E.g. the discourse in chapter 74. Robertson, who believes in 
the genuineness of the Life, admits that ‘even an Athanasius 
would not so entirely rise out of the biographical hahits of 
his day as to mingle nothing of his own with the speeches 


of his hero’ (‘ Athanasius’ in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 


p. 191). 
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aceounts given in his Life, he himself spoke 
Egyptian, and only acquired Greek in later years.a 
His monks as a rule were common Egyptian 
who knew no language but their own. 

he Greeks and Romans of his settlement were in 
a separate house, presided over by Theodore of 
Alexandria.8 Yet throughout his Life great stress 
is laid on the study of the Bible, and there are 
frequent allusions to learning passages by heart.y 
Pachomius himself was in the habit of speaking 
from the Scriptures to his monks.6 When a 
novice first eame, according to the rules of the 
monastery extant in Greek, he began by receiving 
‘the Prayer of the Gospel’ (τὴν εὐχὴν τοῦ εὐαγγε- 
Mov) and learning certain Psalms.e Unless our 
accounts of Pachomius’ life and work are most 
misleading, we can scarcely doubt that there was, 
early in the 4th cent., a Coptic version of the 
Bible. The attempt to trace the translation 
further back is beset with difficulties. We know 
very little concerning Christianity in Upper Egypt 
before the time of Pachomius. Eusebius indeed 
tells us that in the persecution under Severus (A.D. 
202), which was especially felt at Alexandria, 
martyrs were brought to that city from ‘Egypt and 
all the Thebaid.’¢ But no such tradition survives 
in Coptic literature. We have no evidence that in 
early days the Alexandrian Church seriously 
attempted missionary work. If the Alexandrians 
had wished to do so, it would have been no easy 
task. For they were regarded as foreigners by the 
rest of Egypt ; 7 and their position was not unlike 
that which Englishmen occupy in India to-day.@ 
Besides the difficulty of the language,: they found 
it, as Origen says, no easy task to persuade an 
Egyptian to give up idolatry and ‘despise those 
things which he had received from his fathers.’ x 
Heathen worship down to a late time ‘ retained its 
firmest stronghold in the pious land of Egypt.’A 
The increase of the Episcopate under Demetrius 
(c. 189-232 A.D.), and more especially under his 
successor Heraclas (ec. 233-248 A.D.), must indeed be 
regarded as an indication of missionary activity.u 
If Christianity in the time of Demetrius had spread 
as far south as Antinoe,v the Church was evidently 
becoming too large for the personal supervision of 
a single Riess at Alexandria. 

The bishop who succeeded Heraclas—Dionysius 

« Cf. Amélineau, Annales du Musée Guimet, xvii. pp. 147, 629; 
Acta SS. Mai. xiv. Vit. Pach.'60; Paral. de SS. Pach. et 
Theodor. 27. 


8 Amél. op. cit. pp. 147, 150. 
y See e.g. Amél. op. cit. pp. 12, 18, 22, 37, 41 f., 50f., 73 ἢ, 92, 
89 


δ 1b, Ῥ. 141 ; Misston Arch. Mémoires, iv. p. 553. 

¢ Migne, PG, xl., 949. For the corresponding Ethiopic see 
Basset, Les Apoc. Ethiopiens, viii. (1896) p. 31. The Latin form 
is found in Hieron. Vall. ii. 62. 

ζ Eusebius, HE, vi. 1. 

yin the Life of Theodore we hear of brethren ‘ who inter- 
preted his words in Greek to those who did not know 
Egyptian, because they were strangers (ξενικοῦ and Alex- 
andrians.’ See Zoega, op. cit. p. 371; Amél. Annales du MG, 
xvii. p. 302. 

#Cf. Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Empire (Dickson’s 
Eng. trans.), ii. p. 262. 

See the account of Macarius, bishop of Antaeopolis, in 
Amél. Mission Arch. Mémoires, iv. pp. 93, 95f. 3 Zoega, op. eit. 

. 99. 
᾿ x Origen, Contra Cels, i. δὰ (Lomm. xviii. p. 97). 

A Mommsen, op. cit. ἢ. p. 266. See also Amél. Les Actes deg 
Martyrs de l’église copte (Paris, 1890), p. 7, note 2; Erman, 
ZAS, 1895, p. 43 ff. 

# Eutychius, Annales (Pococke, Oxford, 1656), i. p. 332 (see 
Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 231 f.). The fact that before the 
time of Demetrius there was no Egyptian bishop outside of 
Alexandria need not suggest that ‘the progress of Christianity 
was for a long time confined within the limits of a single city’ 
(see Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Einpire, c. 
xv. Bury’s ed. ii. p. 60). For the Alexandrian diocese might 
have been, like the early dioceses of Gaul and N. Italy 


(Duchesne, Fastes épiscopaux de lancienne Gaule, i. p. 33 f£.), | 


of very considerable extent. See Pearson, Vinudicie Epist. 
S. Iqnatii (Cambridge, 1672) i. p. 170. 

v Between the years c. 212-216*A.D. we find Alexander, bishop 
of Jerusalem, writing to the Antinoites and exhorting them to 


the Great—has given in his letters a vivid picture 
of the Alexandrian Church of his time, but has 
told us little of the rest of Egypt. Im his day no 
imperial edict was needed to start a persecution 
of Christians (A.D. 249). A large part of the popula. 
tion of Alexandria was still pagan, and only needed 
a leader to revive ‘their native superstition’ (ri 
ἐπιχώριον δεισιδαιμονίαν). When the Decian persecu- 
tion (A.D. 250) broke out, he specially mentions 
four ‘Egyptians’ as among the sufferers.a The 
persecution was not eonfined to Alexandria, but 
many others ‘in cities and villages’ were martyred, 
and the bishop of Nilus (in Middle Egypt) fled 
from his see.8 Coptic traditions of this persecu- 
tion are scanty,y and we do not Ateneo know 
how far it extended. We find the same bishop 
writing letters to the brethren in Egypté and to 
Egyptian bishops.e He also went to the Fayim 
district. Here the teaching of Nepos, an Egyp- 
tian bishop (ἐπίσκοπος τῶν κατ᾽ Αὔγυπτον), had for a 
long time prevailed, so that ‘schisms and defec- 
tions of whole churches had taken place.’ Diony- 
sius therefore called together ‘the presbyters and 
teachers of the brethren in the villages,’ and 
discussed their difficulties with them for three 
successive days.f We cannot gather, from any 
letters of his which have come down to us, in- 
formation regarding Christianity farther south. 
We have to wait for such information till the 
beginning of the next cent. In the latter part of 
the Diocletian persecution Eusebius in person 
visited the Thebaid. He was an eye-witness of 
the massacres, and of the fanatical enthusiasm of 
many of the martyrs. ‘The persecution continued, 
‘not for a few days or for a short time, but for 
a long period of whole years’ (ἐπὶ μακρὸν ὅλων ἐτῶν 
διάστημα). Most of the sufferers apparently be- 
longed to the lower classes of society, but there 
were some of high birth and distinction.» Many 
bishops suffered for the faith,@ but Eusebius does 
not say whether any of them came from the south. 
He has described the sufferings of the rest of the 
Egyptian Church in Egypt itself + and elsewhere ; x 
and has preserved an account by an eye-witness of 
the persecution in Alexandria.A But when we 
bring together all the historian’s statements, it is 
singularly difficult to determine how far they 
imply the existence of a widespread native Chris- 
tianity. We can only eonjecture that amongst 
the numerous martyrs some of those in a lower 
station of life were natives. A century had passed 
since the bishop of Jerusalem wrote to the Greek- 
speaking population of the capital of the Thebaid.u 
In the meantime the Christians in that town may 
have done good work amongst the ‘ barbarians,’ 
even if they had not attempted such work at first. 
be of one mind (6ucgpovycus). See Kus. HE, vi. 11, In the next 
century a bishop of Altinoe was present at the Council of 
Nicwa (Zoega, op. cit. p. 244). 

« Dion. ap. Eus. HE, vi. 41. Their names were Heron, Ater, 
Isidore, and Nemesion. Dionysius seems to imply that most of 
the others at Alexandria were Greeks. Arguments cannot be 
safcly based on the absence of Egyptian names. Thus we have 
in the Fayfm a son of Satabus bearing a Latin and Greek 
gree ‘Aurelius Diogenes.’ See Benson, Cyprian, Appendix B, 
no Dion. ap. Eus. HE, vi. 42. 

y Sce Amél. Actes des M. pp. 14-17. ‘Matra’ (p. 15) is prob- 
ably the same as ‘ Metras,’ who suffcred the year before the 
Decian persecution (Eus. HE, vi.41). See also Malan, Calendar 


of the Coptic Church, p. 10. 
δ Eus. HE, vi. 46, vii. 22. 


» HE, viii. 9. 

WE, viii. 9, 13, ix. 6; De Mart. Pal. 13. We gather froin 
Epiphanius, Her. Ixviii. 8 (PG, xlii. 197), that Potamo of Her- 
aclea lost an eye in the persecution. 

{7}, vill. G, 8, 13, ix. 11 De Mart. Pat. 8, 13. 

5 HE, viii. 6f.; De Mart. Pal. 8,10, 13. 

A Phileas, ap. Eus, HEH, viii. 10. The account of Phileas’ own 
trial is given by Ruinart, Act. Since. 2nd ed, p. 494 ff. 

μι Eus, HE, vi. 11. 
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The Coptic accounts of this persecution were 
written at a later date, and are disfigured by 
legendary additions. Yet the traditions of mar- 
tyrdoms having taken place in the towns lying 
between Antinoe and Latopolisa must have some 
historical foundation. They point to the fact 
that the persecution was particularly severe in 
the south. Many of the martyrs bear Greek 
names, and are connected with the army.8 Com- 
paratively few bishops are mentioned.y Diocle- 
tian is hated with a wild, unreasoning hatred, due 
no doubt in part to political considerations, A 
religion must have gained in popularity among the 
fanatical, disorderly natives of Upper Egypt, 
simply because Diocletian and the Government 
were opposed to it. In fact we find, as we study 
these Coptic traditions, that however much the 
new religion had already appealed to the natives, 
a fresh era began with Diocletian,é and Chris- 
tianity became, in a fuller sense than ever 
before, the religion of the people. Hatred of Dio- 
eletian, the faith of the martyrs, the sufferings 
which they endured, all contributed to this result. 
The consequence was that, when the persecution 
was over, ‘the repentance of the heathen (τῶν 
ἐθνῶν) was multiplied in the Church, the bishops 
leading the way unto God, according to the 
teaching of the apostles.’ e 

It will be evident from this brief study of the 
subject, that but little is known of Egyptian 
Christianity outside of Alexandria before the 
time of Pachomius. The state of the Church in 
his time—the history and legends of the Diocletian 
persecution—the increase of the Egyptian epis- 
copate under Demetrius and Heraclas—suggest, 
but do not prove, that some time before the end 
of the 3rd cent. there was a considerable number 
of native Christians. They would soon feel the 
need of a translation of the Bible. Historical 
evidence, then, on the whole, points to the 3rd 
cent. as the period when the first Coptic transla- 
tion was made.g¢ But this view can only be 
regarded as tentative. In the light of future 
discoveries it may have to be modified. This 
translation was most probably made, not in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria, but in Middle or 
Upper Egypt. Here the native element was 
stronger than in the north; and, as Greek was 
less spoken, the need for a translation would 
be more keenly felt. All the evidence that we 
ossess at present goes to prove that Coptic 
iterature, whether orthodox or heretical, took 
its rise in the south; its development being 
assisted by the hatred felt towards he foreign or 
Greek element.7 


a Amél. Actes des M. p. 30 ff. 

B 1b. pp. 26, 30, 103, 219. 

y Zoega (Cat. pp. 237, 239) and Amélineau (op. cit. pp. 39, 
53f.) speak of the martyrdom of the bishops of Ptolemais and 
Hermopolis Magna. Amélineau (op. cit. p. 47ff.) tells of the 
martyrdom of the bishop of Latopolis. Pisura and three other 
bishops (Zoega, Cat. p. 52; Hyvernat, Actes des M. i. p. 
114 ff.), and the bishop of Prosopis in Lower Egypt (Zoega, Cat. 
pp. 62, 133; Hyvernat, Actes des M. i. p. 225ff.), were also 
martyred. The bishop of Akmim fled (Amélineau, Actes des M. 
p. 32). The bishop of Lycopolis used the persecution as a means 
of self-aggrandisement (Hyvernat, Actes des M. i. 260), and, 
according to Athanasius (Apol. ὁ. Artanos, 59) and Socrates 
(HE, i. 6), actually sacrificed. 

δ The era of the martyrs, on which Coptic chronology is 
usually based, begins with 4.p, 284, the year of the accession of 
Diocletian. 

ε 866 Amél. Vie de Pakhéme, Annales du MG, xvii. pp. 2, 339; 
Acta SS. Mai. xiv. Vit. Pach. Prolog.; cf. also Migne, PL, Ixxiii. 
231. 

~The evidence of MSS does not help us much. Our oldest 
MSS are fragmentary, and their date a matter of uncertainty. 
But a Sahidic MS of part of 2 Th 3 (Kenyon, op. cit. plate xviii), 
and fragments in Old Middle Egyptian of Jude (Crum, op. cit. 

late 1, No. 2), and of the Minor Prophets (Krall, Fiihrer, p. 33, 
Tafel ii.) take us back to the 4th or 5th cents. Cf. also Stern, 
ZAS, 1886, p. 135. 

n Of. Guidi, Nachrichten von der K. G. d. ΤΡ. zu Géttingen, 
1889, No. 3, p. 50 f. 


5. GREEK TEXT IMPLIED BY VERSIONS.—AIl 
three versions of the NT must be more carefully 
edited before we can determine with certainty the 
underlying Greek text. The Sahidic NT contains 
some remarkable interpolations, usually classed as 
Western. Two striking ones are found in Lk. 
The parable of Dives and Lazarus begins thus in 
the Sahidic Bible: ‘Now there was a certain rich 
man, whose name was (dif. is) Nineveh’ (161%).@ 
When Joseph had laid the body of Jesus in the 
tomb (23°), the Sahidie adds: ‘ Now when he had 
laid him, he placed (o7 laid) a stone at the door of 
the sepulchre, which twenty men could not have 
rolled’8 (cf. De). Several interesting ‘ Western’ 
interpolations are found in the Acts. Three ex- 
amples may be quoted.y After the words ‘ye 
shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many 
days hence,’ the Sahidic has a strange gloss, ‘ but 
(ἀλλα) until Pentecost’ (15, cf. Ὁ). The negative 
form of the ‘Golden Rule’ is placed at the end of 
the apostolic injunctions to Gentile converts 
(157 29) ef. Ὁ). After the vision of the man of 
Macedonia to St. Paul, the tenth verse of Ac 16 
runs thus: ‘And when he had risen, he told us 
the vision. Straightway we sought to go forth 
into Macedonia, telling (or showing) them that the 
Lord had called us for to preach unto them’ (ef. D). 
On the other hand, several ‘Western’ interpola- 
tions, which we might have expected to find, are 
absent from the Sahidic. 

The text of the Bohairie version, as is well 
known, corresponds in general with that of Codex 
Vaticanus. Whether it is yet more closely allied 
to the text used by Cyril of Alexandria is a matter 
which still remains to be determined. There can be 
but little doubt that in their original form both the 
Bohairie and Salidie were free from ‘ Antiochian’ 
interpolations. A collation of the versions in 
those parts of the NT, where all three are extant 
together, proves that the Middle Egyptian is often 
closely related to the Sahidie. This is most clearly 
scen in the Pauline Epistles. Thus an examina- 
tion of the three versions in 1 Co proves that the 
Sahidic and Middle Egyptian are not entirely 
independent translations. Sometimes they are 
based on a different Greek text from that which 
underlies the Bohairic. But, even when they are 
translating the same original, their rendering is 
often strikingly different from that of the Northern 
version. We may take 1 Co 154 as an example. 
Here the Sah. and M.E. translations are practically 
identical: ‘Buté if Christ is preached that he rose 
from the dead, in what manner do some among 
you say that the dead do not rise? Hf the dead 
do not rise, then Christ did not rise. Tf Christ 
did not rise, then is our preaching vain, and vain 
is oure faith also.’ ¢ The Boh. translation is not so 
free: ‘But if Christ is preached that he was raised 
from the dead, how (πῶς) do some among you say 
that there is no resurrection (ἀνάστασις) of the dead? 
But if there is no resurrection (ἀνάστασις) of the 
dead, then not even (οὐδὲ) was Christ raised. 
But if Christ was not raised, then (ἄρα) vain 1s 
our preaching, vain also is your faith.’y This 
instance—and it is one among many—shows us that 
the Sah. and M.E. must in some way be related 
to one another. A cursory examination might 
suggest that they are practically the same version, 


« Of. Harnack, Texte u. Unters, xiii. 1, 75 ff. ; 

βΊπ the bilingual MS described by Amélineau (Notice des MSS 
Coptes dela Bibl. Nationale, Paris, 1895) the Gr. runs thus : καὶ 
θεντοσ' αὐτου ἐπεθηκῶν τω μνημίω λιθὸν μεγῶν ὃν μογισ' εἰκόσι ὠνὸρεσ' 
ἐχυλιον. The corresponding Sahidic is not published. 

y» Other interpolations will be found in Ac 12 233 322 535 68 gl 
940 197 1410 151. 23. 34 1912. 19 196. 25 2024 211, 

ὃ M.E. omits ‘ but.’ ἢ : 

s So Engelbreth’s Sah. Amélineau has ‘ your. 

~ Sah. omits ‘also.’ ῃ 

ἡ A Coptic word for ‘ faith’ is used. 
Greek σίστις. 


B. and M..E. employ the 
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and that the differences between them are purely 
dialeetieal. But when we inquire more closely 
into the passages where all three are extant, we 
find that such an explanation is not satisfaetory. 
Sometimes each version is apparently an independ- 
ent translation. Occasionally the Sahidie and 
Bohairie agree in rendering or in underlying text 
as against the Middle Egyptian. In other places— 
and this is especially the case in the Gospels a—the 
Bohairie and Middle Egyptian are opposed to the 
Sahidie. Thus, in St. Matthew’s account of the 
Lord’s Prayer the difficult word ἐπιούσιος 1s repre- 
sented in Sahidie by that which its coming, in the 
other two versions by of fo-morrow.8 When we 
have recovered a larger portion of the Middle 
Egyptian version, and when the fragments already 
known have been eollected and edited, we shall be 
able to speak with greater security. Meanwhile 
we may provisionally state our view as follows. 
The New Testament was first translated into 
Sahidie from a text eontaining a _ eonsiderable 
‘Western’ element. Thetranslation was idiomatie 
and in some cases inexaet. ‘The Middle Egyptian,y 
probably made very soon afterwards, was largely 
influeneed by the Sahidie. ‘The DBohairic, made 
last of all, though in places influenced by the two 
previous translations, represented an eflort to 
translate with more literal exactness what was 
felt to be a superior Greek text. 

The Coptie versions of the Old Testament are 
based upon the LXX. The study of them is of 
great interest, because it may help us to recon- 
struct the edition of the LXX made by Hesychius, 
which, as we learn from Jerome, was well known 
in Alexandria and Egypt.6 Whether any of the 
versions of the Coptic Old Testament are free from 
the influence of Orvigen’s revision is doubtful. 
Some Sahidic MSS give the Book of Job in a 
shortened form. The claim has been put forward ε 
that we have in these MSS a witness to the original 
text of the LXX, before Origen made his eopious 
additions from Theodotion’s version.¢ But the 
last word on this subject has not been said. (Cf. 
Burkitt, Texts and Studics, iv. 3, p. 8.) The rela- 
tion of the Middle Egyp. of OT to the Sah. has 
yet to be worked out.7 

5, HIsToRY OF CRITICISM OF VERSIONS.—A 
careful study of the Coptic versions of the New 
Testament is given by Lightfoot in Scrivener’s 
Introd. to the New Test.6 Vightfoot, as many 
distinguished scholars before him,: believed that 
‘we should probably not be exaggerating, if we 

a An examination of Mt 6°15 and Jn 428-39 will prove the 
truth of this assertion. 

β This translation in the Bohairic of Mt is probably the 
result of a deliberate revision. The older rendering (cf. Lat. 
Vulg.) still remains in Lk, where the Boh. has that which ts 
coming (M.E. is wanting in Lk 11). At the end of the prayer 
the Doxology is wanting in Boh. The Sah. has, ‘For thine is 
the power and the dominion for ever and ever, Amen.’ The 
M.E. has, ‘ For thine is the power and the glory for ever, Amen’ 
(cf. Didache Vill. ὅτι σοῦ ἔστιν ἡ divans noel ἡ δόξω εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας). 

y The fragments of the NT written in Old M.E. are too 
minute for classification. The little that remains shows the 
same text as the Sahidic. But when we recover more, we may 
find that it differs only dialectically from the ordinary M.E. 
yersion. 

ὃ Preef, in Par. (Vall. ix. 1405); Apol. adv. Rufin. ii. 27 (Vall. 
ii. 522). 

ε See Oiasca, op. cit. vol. 11. p. xviliff.; Hatch, Essays in 
Biblical Greek, p. 216. 

¢ Hier. Preef. in Job (Vall. ix. 1097). 

ἡ The translations of Zec 135 in Sah. and Old M.E. cannot 
be independent. Both add ( cf. Field) καὶ ἔδειξέ we—a reading 
evidently derived from Theodotion, and omitted in Boh. The 
words διότι ἄνθρωπος ἐργαζόμενος τὴν γῆν ἐγώ εἶμι are found in the 
Old M.E., but not in Boh. and Sah, 

θ Scrivener, Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the NT, 
ed. 111, p. 365 ff.; see also Gregory, Prolegomena (1884), 859 ff. 
For an interesting and concise account of these versions see 
Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient MSS (1895), p. 75 1. 160 ff. 
A useful summary of the literature of the subject is given by 
Nestle, Urtext und Ubersetzungen der Bibel (1897), p. 144 ff. 

:8ee Quatremére, op. cit. Ὁ. 9. Of. Schwartze, 
Memph. p. xviii. 
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placed one or both of the principal Egyptian 
versions,’ ὅ.6. the Bohairie and the Sahidie, ‘or at 
least parts of them, before the elose of the 2nd 
eent.’a ‘This view has been followed by Westeott 
and Hort, who maintain that ‘the greater part of 
the’ Bohairie ‘ version cannot well be later than the 
2nd eent.,’ whilst ‘the Version of Upper Egypt 
... was probably little if at all inferior in 
antiquity.’8 Headlam, who, in the last edition 
(1894) of Serivener’s Lntroduction, has given a 
summary of the history of the criticism of the 
Coptic NT from the point where Lightfoot 
stopped, considers that ‘it has been sufliciently 
proved that translations into Coptic existed in the 
3rd eent., very probably in the 2nd.’y Ciasea, in 
the introd. to his edition of the Sahidie OT (where 
references will be found to the work of former 
editors 6), diseusses the text and date of the Book 
of Job.e His examination of the book confirms 
him in the belief that Lightfoot was right in 
assigning part at least of the Coptie versions to 
the 2nd cent.¢ It is with the greatest diflidenee 
that we have ventured to suggest that this early 
date (even if it is right) has not been proved. 
Our belief in the historical evidence for such a 
date was shaken by an article 7 published by Prof. 
Guidi, to which referenee has already been made; 
and subsequent study has eonfirmed us in the 
view that there is, as yet, no adequate evidence of 
the existence of a Coptic version at such an early 
date as is often maintained. 
Forbes RovINnson. 
EHI (°3s).—The eponym of a Benjamite family, 
Gn 4674, where, however, O's) vx) ‘ty must be 
corrected after Nu 26°" to opvy oyny. ‘The cor- 
ruption was perhaps prior to the adoption of the 
square character; Ὁ and wv in the old script being 
similar and liable to eonfusion. It may, however, 
be due to mere transposition of the two letters’ 
(Ball in Haupt’s Genesis, ad toc.). See further 
AHIRAM, and ef. Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 35. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
EHUD (3πν}, son of Gera, a left-handed Benjamite, 
delivered his people by a bold exploit from Eglon, 
king of Moab, who had eaptured Jericho and 
oppressed Israel for eighteen years. This history 
is given in Jg 3". The compiler has furnished 
an introduction and conclusion in his usual manner 
(vv.12-15a- 800). the narrative itself (vv.15>-89) is one 
of the most ancient in the book, and a charaeter- 
istie speeimen of the best style of Heb. story- 
telling. Doubts have been cast upon the name of 
the hero, because Ehud and Gera elsewhere are 
names of Benjamite clans. Gera is a son (Gn 4653) 
or grandson (1 Ch 8%), Ehud is a great-grandson 
(1 Ch 719), of Benjamin (Noldeke, Untersuch. Ὁ. 
179f.; Stade, Gesch. ἃ. 68). But E. may well 
have been the name of the hero before it was the 
name of the clan called after him (Budde, Liché. τι. 
Sam. 100). Wellhausen (Gott. Nachrichten, 1893, 
Ῥ. 480) suggests that nax may be an abbreviation 
of nmax in 1 Ch 8°, G. A. COOKE. 


EITHER.—1. Now alternative, one or the other; 
in older Eng. ‘either’ was comprehensive, each of 


« Scrivener, op. cit. ed. iii. p. 371. 

β Westcott and Hort, The NT in the Original Greek, smaller 
ed. p. 574. 

y Scrivener, op. cit. ed. iv. vol. ii. p. 105 ἢ, 

ὃ Ciasca, op. cit. vol. i. p. viii f. 

ε Op. cit. vol. ii. p. xviii ff. 

ζ On. cit; vol. uy p. XXxvi ἢ. 

η Nachrichten von der K.G. ἃ. W. zu Géttingen, 1889, No. 3, 
p. 49ff. Steindorif (op. cit. § 2) suegests the end of the 3rd 
cent. ag the date of the Coptic translation of the Bible... Stern 
in his Critische Anmerkungen zu der boheirischen Ubersct- 
zung der Proverbia Salomonis (ZAS, 1882, p. 1911f.) con- 
jectures that the Boh. Version may be much Iater than the 
Sah., which, in part at least, was made in the 8rd cent. (p. 202). 
He thinks it possible that the Boh. and Sah. Versions may prove 
to be based on some form of the M.E. (ZAS, 1880, p. 135). 
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two, like its German equivalent ‘jeder.’ Thus 
Lv 10! ‘Nadab and Abiliu, the sons of Aaron, took 
either of them his censer’; 1K 7%; Jn 19!8 ‘on 
either side one,’ and Rev 22? ‘on either side of 
the river was there the tree of life.’ Cf. Ridley, 
Brefe Declaration (1555), p. 102 (Moule’s ed.), ‘as 
some of them do odiously call either other’— 
changed in the Oxf. ed. 1688 into ‘each other.’ 
2. ‘Either’ was formerly used to introduce the 
second or any later alternative, as well asthe first ; 
so Ja 3 and Ph 3 ‘Not as though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect’ (RV ‘or’); 
and so Lk 6” ‘Either how canst thou say to thy 
brother’ (RV ‘Or’). In this sense ‘either else’ is 
also found, as Stubbes, Anat. Abus. 11. 10, ‘ Either 
else they would never be so desirous of revenge.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
EKER (7py).—A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch 2”), See 
GENEALOGY. 


EKREBEL (’ExpeB7A), Jth 71%.—Apparently the 
town of ‘Akrabeh, Ei. of Shechem, the capital of 
Akrabattine (SWF ii. sh. 22). 


EKRON (j\7py, ᾿Ακκαρών), one of the five principal 
cities of the Philistines, the one farthest to the N. 
(Jos 13%), It was a centre, having towns and 
villages dependent upon it (Jos 155). In the first 
division of the land W. of the Jordan it was 
assigned to Judah, being on the N. boundary of 
that tnbe (Jos 15*-4), but in the later division 
the boundaries were so rectified as to give it to 
Dan (Jos 19%). It is mentioned as among the 
cities not captured under Joshua (Jos 13°), After 
his death it was taken by Judah (Jg 118); but the 
possession was not permanent, for we afterwards 
find it in the hands of the Philistines till the time 
of David. It is prominently mentioned in the 
history of the time when the ark was in the land 
of the Philistines (1S 5. 6), and in connexion with 
later events (18 734.1752). Like the rest of the Phil. 
cities, it became pce independent soon after 
the disruption. It is mentioned in history in the 
time of Jehoshaphat (2 K 1% % 6.16). in the time 
of Amos (Am 185, Zee 95:17, and in the time of 
Jeremiah (Jer 25”). The records of Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, mention a revolt of E. from the 
Assyrians to Hezekiah, and the condign punishment 
inflicted (see, ¢.g., Smith’s Assyr, Disc. pp. 304-306). 
It is found in the Apocrypha (1 Mac 10%, AV 
Accaron) as a place given by Alexander Balas to 
Jonathan Maccabeeus in reward for his services. 
It is spoken of in connexion with a march of king 
Baldwin the crusader, A.D. 1100 (Robinson, BRP 
11, 228). It is apparently identified with ‘Akxir, 


4 miles E. of Yebna, and is now a station on the | 


railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem. (See PHILISTINES. 
See also Smith, WGHLZ 193, 218). Ekronite.—A 
citizen of Ekron. The word is used in the singular 
in Jos 13°, where ‘the Ekronite’ is spoken of, 
meaning the people of Ekron collectively, and in 
the plural in 1S ὅ10, where the citizens are spoken 
of individually. W. J. BEECHER. 


ELA (‘Hda). 4.1 Es 9%=EnAm, Ezr 10%. 2, 
(1 Καὶ 418 xdy, AV Elah) Father of Shimei, who was 
Solomon’s commissariat officer in Benjamin. 


ELAH (7s ‘terebinth’).—4. (Gn 364, 1 Ch 15?) 
The fifth ‘duke of Edom.’ These names prob. 
indicate districts called after certain chieftains. 
Comp. the use of Mamre, Caleb, etc. 2. (1 K 16%14) 
King of Israel, son of Baasha. His reign can 
scarcely have lasted two years, since he came to 
the throne in the 26th year of Asa, and was killed 
in the 27th. The story of Elah’s death suggests 
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that he was a worthless sot (‘drinking himself 
drunk in the house of Arza his steward,’ 1 K 16°). 
Jos. (And. VIII. xil. 4) says that Zimri took advan- 
tage of the absence of the army at Gibbethon (1 K 
1615) to kill Elah while unprotected. His death was 
followed by the extirpation of his family, in fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy of Jehu (1 K 16* 4); but the 
sacred narrative reminds us that the fact of a man’s 
being the rod of God’s anger does not exempt him 
from punishment for the crimes he commits in 
accomplishing the design of Providence (1 K 16’), 
ef. Hos 14, Am 14.. The office which Arza held was 
a very high one, sce 1 K 43:5, 8, Father of Hoshea, 
last king of Israel (2 K 1539 17318! *), 4, (1 Ch 4:5) 
Second son of Caleb. Rawlinson suggests that the 
last words of the verse should be: ‘and the sons 
of Elah, Jehallelel and Kenaz.’ (So Keil.) Similar 
omissions occur in 67 829 01, 5, (1 Ch 98) A Ben- 
jamite who dwelt in Jerus. in the time of Neh. 
e is not mentioned in the parallel list, Neh 11. 
N. J. D. WHITE. 

ELAH, THE VALLEY OF (abya poy; ἡ κοιλὰς 
Ta, A τῆς δρυὸς ‘the valley of the terebinth’). 
—The scene of the defeat of the Phil. champion 
Goliath at the hands of David (1 S 172:)9 21%), The 
valley of E. is probably the modern Wady es- 
Sunt (=terebinth), the third and most southerly of 
the valleys which cut through the Shephelah, and 
so lead up from the Phil. plain into the heart of 
Juda. ‘An hour’s ride from Tell es-Safi’ (at the 
entrance to the Phil. plain) ‘up the winding vale of 
E. brings us through the Shephelah to the spot 
where the Wady es-Sur turns 8. towards Hebron, 
and the narrow Wady el-Jindy strikes up towards 
Bethlehem. At the junction of the three there is 
a level plain, a quarter of a mile broad, cut by two 
streams, which combine to form the stream down 
Wady es-Sunt. This plain is probably the scene 
of David’s encounter with Goliath’ (G. A. Smith, 
Hist. Geogr. Ὁ. 227). 

The Philistines had pitched their camp between 
Socoh and Azekah, ὁ.6. on a ridge separated from 
the rest of the low hills, and facing the Israelites 
across the valley. The ‘ gai’ (x73) or ravine, which 
separated the two armies, is the deep trench formed 
by the combination of the two streanis ; this, in fact, 
formed a valley within the valley. The Israelites 
had taken up their position on the farther or eastern 
side of the vale, somewhere on the slopes of the 
Wady el-Jindy, thus securing their line of retreat 
up the Wady. The natural strength of both 
positions was thus very great, since, if either army 
attacked, they must not only cross the ravine, but 
also climb the opposite slopes, and so place them- 
selves at a great disadvantage; the long delay of 
the two armies, in face of each other, was probably 
due to this fact. J. Ε΄ STENNING. 


ELAM (oby).—4. A son of Shem (Gn 10%=1 Ch 
117), the eponymons ancestor of the Elamites (see 
following article). 2 A Korahite (1 Ch 26’). 
3. A Benjamite (1 Ch 853. 4. The eponym of a 
family of which 1254 returned with Zerub. (Ezr 2’, 
Neh 722, 1 Es 512) and 71 with Ezra (Ezr 87, 1 Es 8*). 
It was one of the Bené-Elam that urged Ezra to 
take action against mixed marriages (Ezr 103), and 
six of the same family are reported to have put 
away their foreign wives (Ezr 10%). Elam ace. to 
Neh 10" ‘sealed the covenant.’ 5. In the parallel 
lists Ezr 2%, Neh 7% ‘the other Elam’ has also 
1254 descendants who return with Zerubbabel. It 
appears certain that there is some confusion here 
(cf. Berth.-Ryssel, ad loc., and Smend, Listen, p. 19). 
6. A priest who took part in the dedication of the 
walls (Neh 12%). J. A. SELBIE. 


ELAM, ELAMITES (07, Eddy, Elymais).—The 
Heb. Elam is the Assyr. Elamtu, ‘the Highlands 
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(a name also applied to the Amorite ‘ Highlands’ 
in the west), Elamf, ‘an Elamite.’ Elamtu is the 
Semitie translation of the Sumerian Numma or 
Nimma, whieh has the same signification, and was 
the name applied by the Proto-ehaldzans to the 
mountainous land to the east of them. Elam 
possessed two ruling cities, Susa or Shushan, 
called Susun (‘the old’) in the native texts (now 
Shuster), on the Ulai or Eulxus, and Anzan or 
Ansan, nearer Babylonia in the south-west. The 
two cities gave their names to the districts in which 
they were situated, an inhabitant of Susiana being 
ealled Susunka, the ‘Susanchite’ of Ezr 4°. The 
district of Anzan was more extensive than that of 
Susa, and at one time was equivalent to ‘the land 
of Elam’ among the Babylonians (JV. A. J. 1. 47. 
18). Cyrus and his immediate predecessors were 
kings of Anzan, the country having apparently 
been eonquered by the Persian Teispes during the 
decline of the Assyr. empire. Sir H. Rawhnson 
notiees that an early Arab. writer, Ibn en-Nadim, 
states that writing was invented by Jemshid, who 
lived at Assan, one of the districts of Shuster. 
The kings of Susa, however, eventually got pos- 
session of Anzan, and so founded the kingdom of 
Elam. They call themselves lords ‘of the king- 
dom of Anzan’; and as this title is found on their 
bricks at DBushire, the kingdom must have ex- 
tended as far as the sea. 

To the east is the plain of Mal-Amir, where 
there are sculptures and cuneiform inscriptions, 
from whieh we learn that here was another king- 
dom called Apirti, the ‘ Apharsites’ of Ezr 4°. In 
the agelutinative language of the seeond transcript 
of the Achzemenian texts the name is written 
Khapirti, and it has there taken the place of 
Anzan or Susa as the equivalent of the Bab. 
Elamtu. The equivalent in the Persian transcript 
is Uwaja, whence the modern Khuzistan. 

The dialeets of Mal-Amir, of Susa, and of the 
second Achzemenian transcripts differ but eel 
from one another. They are agglutinative, and, 
so far as can be judged, unrelated to any other 
known language. The statement in Gn 10”, that 
Elam was the son of Shem, does not imply any 
raeial or linguistic connexion, the object of the 
ehapter being purely geographical. 

According to Nearehus, as reported by Strabo 
(xi. 13. 3, 6), ‘four bandit nations’ inhabited the 
mountainous region east of the Euplirates, the 
Amardians or Mardians who bordered on the 
Persians, the Uxians and Elymeans on the frontiers 
of Persia and Susa, and the Kosswans contiguous 
to the Medes. The Amardians may be the people 
of Khapirti, the Uxians belonged to Uwayja, 
Elymais {1 Mac 6!) is Elam, and the Kossieans 
are the Kassi of the Assyr. inscriptions of whose 
language many words are preserved, which, how- 
ever, seem to have no eonnexion with the dialeets 
of Elam. 

‘ Ausan, in the land of Numma’ or Elam, was 
eonquered by Gudea, an early viceroy of southern 

sabylonia (in B.c. 2700), whose monuments have 
been found at Telloh ; and Mutabil, another early 
vieeroy (of Dur-ilu on the eastern frontier), ‘ broke 
the head of the armies of Ansan.’ Kudur-Mabug, 
the prince of laimutbal, a district of Elam immedi- 
ately eastward of Chaldwa, was the father of Eri- 
Aku or Arioeh (which see), and ‘ father of the land 
of the Amorites’ or Syria. At the same period 
Chedorlaomer (Kudur-Lagamar) was suzerain of 
Babylonia and Palestine (Gn 1418, and the 
notices in the Bab. astrologieal tablets which refer 
to ‘ the king of Anzan and Subarti’ or Mesopotamia 
probably belong to the same date. The defeat of 
the Elamites by Khammurabi, king of Babylon, 
enabled him to overcome Eri-Aku, and make 
Babylonia a united monarchy (B.C. 2330). In B.C. 


2280 the Elamite king Kudur-Nankhundi made a 
raid into Babylonia, and carried away the image 
of the goddess Nanza (see 2 Mae 113), whieh Assur- 
bani-pal recovered 1635 years afterwards. Nearly 
a thousand years later we find Khurba-tila of Elam 
going to war with Kuri-galzu 11. of Babylonia (B.c. 
1340); but his own men revolted from him, and he 
was defeated and captured at Dur-Dungi by Kuri- 
galzu. About a century afterwards (c. B.C. 1230) 
Kidin-Khutru invaded Babylonia, and, after taking 
Dur-ilu, put an end to the Kassite dynasty at 
Babylon. A second invasion by the same king 
was not so suecessful. In B.c. 1115(?) Babylonia 
seems to have been conquered by the Elaiites, as 
a dynasty of two Elamite kings then began to rule 
it. In B.c. 742 Umman-nigas or Khumba-nigas 
beeame king of Elam, and in 721 assisted Merodael- 
baladan against Sargon of Assyria, whom he 
repulsed at Dur-ilu. He died in 718, and was 
succeeded by his sister’s son, Sutruk-Nankhundi, 
who in 711 again assisted Merodach-baladan, but 
this time to no purpose. Sargon defeated and 
captured his general Singusibu, and added the 
Elamite districts of Iatbur, Lakhiru, and [asi to 
Assyria. After a reign of eighteen years Sutruk- 
Nankhundi was imprisoned by his brother Khal- 
ludus, whoseized the crown. 116 eaptured Babylon 
in the rear of Sennaeherib, who had gone by sea to 
Nagitu, on the Elamite coast, in order to destroy a 
settlement made there by the fugitive Merodach- 
baladan, and the Bab. king, who was a son of 
Sennacherib, was carried eaptive to Elam. A year 
and a half afterwards (B.c. 693) the Elamite 
nominee at Babylon was captured by the Assyrians, 
and in the following September Khalludus was 
murdered. Kudur- Nankhundi succeeded him, 
and Sennacherib ravaged Elam, eapturing even 
Madaktu north of Susa, until driven back by the 
winter. The following July, Kudur-Nankh. was 
killed in an insurreetion, and Umman-menanu put 
on the throne. In B.c. 690 came the great battle 
of IKhalulé, when Sennacherib met the eombined 
forces of Elam and Babylonia, and both sides 
claimed the vietory. The king of Elam had under 
him the troops of Parsuas (Persia), Anzan, 
Pasiru, and Ellipi (where Ecbatana afterwards 
stood), besides the Aramans and Kaldi or Chal- 
dxeans of southern Dabylonia. On the 15th of 
Nisan, B.C. 689, he was paralyzed, and died the 
following November. Umman-Khaldas L., 185 
successor, reigned eight years, when he was burnt 
to death on the 3rd of Tisri, and Umman-IKhaldas 
1. ascended the throne. He was murdered in 675 
by his two brothers, Urtaki and Te-Umman, the 
elder of whom took the crown, and about ten years 
later made an unprovoked raid into Babylonia. 
The result was the conquest of Elam by the Assyr. 
king Assurbanipal, who placed Umman-igas the 
son of Urtaki on the throne as a tributary prince. 
He joined the great revolt against Assyria, which 
was headed by the viceroy of Babylonia; but he 
had hardly sent his army into that country when 
his son Tammaritu conspired against him, and, 
cutting off his head, sent it to Assurbanipal. 
Tammaritu then joined the Babylonians, and, 
during his absence, one of his servants, Inda-bigas, 
usurped the throne. Thereupon Tammaritu sur- 
rendered to the Assyrians. Shortly afterwards 
Inda-bigas was murdered by another military ad- 
venturer, Umman-Klaldas 111., and the Assyr. 
ariny again entcred Elam, took Madaktu, and 
restored Tammaritu to the throne. He was soon 
found to be plotting against lis masters; and as 
unter nies once inore possessed himself of 
the country, the Assyr. general wasted it with fire 
and sword. Susa and the other cities were levelled 
with the ground, the temples and palaces destroyed, 
and the sacred groves cut down, Thirty-two 
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statues of the kings were carried to Assyria, as 
well as the images of all the Elamite deities— 
Susinak, the god who delivered oracles, and whose 
image was concealed from the sight of the laity, 
Sumudu, Lagamar, Partikira, Amman-Kasimas, 
Uduran, Sapak, Ragiba, Sungursara, Karsa and 
Kirsamas, Sudanu, A ak-sina, Bilala, Panintimri, 
Silagara, Napsa, Nabritu, and Kindakarbu (to 
whom we have to add also Laguda, Nakhkhunte 
or Nankhundi, and Khumba). The kingdom of 
Elam perished, and a desolated province was added 
to the Assyr. empire. But the empire was already 
on the decline, and in a few years Elam ceased to 
belong to it. In B.c. 606, the year probably of the 
destruction of Nineveh, Jeremiah refers to ‘the 
kings of Elam’ (Jer 25), and eight years later he 
declares that Elam is about to be consumed by its 
enemies, its king and princes destroyed, and its 
people scattered (4935), This would fit in with 
the conquest of Anzan by Teispes the Persian, the 
ancestor of Cyrus (which see). When Elam and 
Media are called upon to besiege Babylon in Is 
217, Cyrus, king of Anzan, must be meant, as 
Anzan was synonymous with Elam among the 
Babylonians. It would appear from Ac 2° that the 
old language of Elam was still spoken there in the 
first century of our era. 


LITERATURE.—Billerbeck, Susa (1893); Dieulafoy, L' Acropole 
de Suse (1890); Sayce, ‘The Inscriptions of Mal-Amir,’ in the 
Transactions of the Leyden Oriental Congress (1885); Loftus, 
Chaldea and Susiana (1857). A. HeSAVeE: 


ELASA (’Adacd), 1 Mac 9°5.—The site may be at 
the ruin /?’asa, near Bethhoron (SW P iii. sh. 17). 


ELASAH (nvybs ‘God hath made’).—4. One of 
those who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10°). 
2. The son of Shaphan, who along with Gemariah, 
the son of Hilkiah, carried a message from king 
Zedekiah to Babylon (Jer 29°). For no apparent 
reason, RV retains the AV spelling Elasah in both 
the above passages, although both AV and RV 
give for the same Heb. the form Eleasah (wh. see) 
elsewhere. J. A. SELBIE. 


ELATH or ELOTH (nb, nib’x).—A seaport in the 
extreme 8. of Edom, at the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah. It is mentioned in Dt 2° in connexion with 
Ezion-geber, one of the ‘stations’ of the Israelites. 
Elath, Eloth, and Elim may possibly be various 
names of one and the same place, the ‘ palm-grove’ 
which was the second halting- place after the 
passage of the Red Sea. (See Sayce, HC p. 268). 
E. is probably identical with El-paran of Gn 145 
and Elah of Gn 364. It has also been suggested 
that it is referred to in 1 Ch 4%, where for ‘Iru, 
Elah’ (aby, my) we might read ‘Ir and Elah’ (vy 
n?x}). See further Dillmann on Gn 364. The 
history of E. wasachequcred one. Coming into the 

ossession of Israel when Edom was subdued by 

avid (28 84), it was an important naval station 
during the reign of Solomon (1 K 93. When the 
disruption of the kingdom took place, Edom con- 
tinued to be a vassal of the house of David, until 
it recovered its independence in the time of 
Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat (2 K 8). The 
port of E. passed once more into the possession of 
Judah, when Amaziah and Uzziah had inflicted a 
succession of defeats upon Edom (2 K 14%). It 
was wrested permanently from Judah during the 
operations undertaken against Ahaz by Pekah 
and HRezin (2 K 16°), and either the Syrians 
(Kethibh) or the Edomites (Keré) became its pos- 


sessors. With this event (6. B.C. 734) ends its 
history as far as OT is concerned. E. is the 
modern ‘A kabah. J. A. SELBIE. 


EL-BERITH (Jg 9**).—See BAAL-BERITH, and 


ELDER 


cf. Moore, Judges, 242, 265; W. Τὰ. Smith, RS 
93n.; Baudissin in PRE ii. p. 334. 


EL-BETHEL (5s-n’a $x).—The name which Jacoh 
is said to have given to the scene of his vision on 
his way back from Paddan-aram, Gn 351 (Ρ ἢ. The 
LXX (βαιθήλ), Vulg. (Domus Dei), Pesh. and Arab. 
VSS omit ‘1,’ which Ball (in Haupt’s O7) suggests 
may have been corrupted from sing ‘that,’ which 
would naturally be attached to nips (so in Pesh. 
and Vulg.). Ball justly adds that God of Bethel is 
an extraordinary name for a place. See, however, 
the note (ἢ) on p. 2785 of the present volume. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ELDAAH (ay2bx, perhaps ‘God hath called ’).— 
A son of Midian (Gn 254, 1 Ch 1°). See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


ELDAD (15x). — One of the seventy elders 
appointed to assist Moses in the government of the 
people. On a memorable oceasion in the wilder- 
ness journey, he and another named Medad were 
not present with Moses and the rest of the elders 
at the door of the tabernacle to hear God’s 
message and receive His spirit. But the spirit of 
the Lord came upon them where they were, and 
they prophesied in the camp. Joshua regarded 
this as an irregularity, and appealed to Moses to 
forbid them. But he received the reply, ‘Art 
thou jealous for my sake? would God that all the 
Lord’s people were prophets, that the Lord would 
put his spirit upon them !’ (Nu 1176-29), 

It. M. Boypn. 

ELDAD AND MODAD, BOOK OF. — The fact 
that the prophecies of these men are unrecorded in 
Nu 11%-2 furnished an inviting theme for imagina- 
tion to some unknown seer and author. His book 
is quoted in Hermas, Vis. ii. 3: ‘'Thou shalt say to 
Maximus. JBehold the tribulation cometh . . 
“ΠῚ Lord is near to them that turn to Him,” as 
it is written in the (book) of Eldad and Modad.’ 
The Pal. Targums (Jerus. i. and Jerus. 11.) both 
supply us with the subject of E. and M.’s prophecy, 
filling in, as is their wont, the supposed hiatus in 
the Heb. Bible. They agree with Hermas that it 
had reference to pre-Messianic tribulation, which is 
described under the coming of Magog against Israel 
at the end of days. Jerus. ii. says that Gog and 
Magog shall both fall by the hand of King Messiah. 
Jerus.1. omits this ; but adds, ‘'The Lord (see Levy, s.v. 
op) is near to them that are in the hour of tribula- 
tion.’ The close resemblance thus pointed out be- 
tween Hermas and the two Targuins seems certainly 
to indicate that all three authors were acquainted 
with the same Bk of E. and M.; and renders the 
hesitancy of Schiirer and Zéckler no longer neces- 
sary. In 1 Clem. xxiii. 3. 4 and 2 Clem. xi. 2. 3 is 
a long quotation, called in the one case γραφή, In 
the other προφητικὸς λόγος, but not in OT, which 
Lightfoot and Holtzmann conjecture to have been 
taken from our book. In both cases, as well as in 
Hermas, the quotation is designed to refute one 
who is sceptical about the approaching tribulations 
‘at the end of the days.’ Our book is found in the 
Stichometry of Nicephorus (400 στίχοι), and in the 
Synopsis Athanasii (see ABRAHAM, BOOK OF). 


LITERATURE. — Fabricius, Codex pseudep. V.T. i. 801-804; 
Schirer, 7JP u. iti. 29; Zockler, Apoc. des 4.7, 439; Weber, 
Lehren des Talm. 1886, p. 370 (who, however, mistranslates the 
Targ. Jerus. i. in the line cited); Holtzmann, Hinleitung, 553. 

J. T. MARSHALL. 


ELDER (IN OT).—Inancient days the institution 
of Elders was not peculiar to the Jewish people, 


_and the word elder did not suggest those purely 


ecclesiastical and religious functions with which. it 


_ is now associated. The origin of the office is easily 


traced. Under the primitive conditions of society 
that prevail in the early history of all nations, age 
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is an indispensable condition of investment with 
authority. [Cf. the γέροντες so frequently men- 
tioned by Homer (e.g. 1. xviii. 503), the γερουσία 
of the Dorian states, the Patres and Senatus of 
the Romans, the πρεσβύς at Sparta, and the Sheikh, 
ὁ.6. elder, in Arabia]. Hence from the beginning 
of Israel’s history downwards we hear of elders 
(031, πρεσβύτεροι) as an official class. The title, 
which at first is inseparably associated with the 
idea of age, came afterwards to designate merely 
the dignity to which age was formerly the neces- 
sary passport.* In the narratives of the Hex. both 
J and E are acquainted with the institution of 
elders (Ex 816 197 241, Nu 117%, etc.), and that not 
only in Israel but amongst the Egyptians (Gn 50’) 
and the Moabites and Midianites (Nu 227), Their 
position and functions in early times are thus 
described by Wellhausen (Hist. of Isr. and Jud. 
15), ‘What there was of permanent official authority 
lay in the hands of the elders and heads of houses; 
in time of war they commanded each his own 
household, and in peace they dispensed justice 
each within his own circle.’ They are frequently 
referred to in Deut. as discharging the functions 
of local authorities (Dt 1912 21? 22% 957 cf. also 
Jos 90’, Je 813, Ru 43. Their number varied with 
the locality, it must sometimes have been con- 
siderable ; e.g. the elders of Succoth who came into 
collision with Gideon (Jg 815) numbered seventy- 
seven. Ata later period they appear in connexion 
with the adoption of the kingly form of govern- 
ment (1 S 85), with the intrigues of David and 
Abner about the succession to the throne (1 S 3056, 
28 3"), while the part they played in the judicial 
murder of Naboth is well known (1 Καὶ 2184), It 
was from amongst the previously existing body of 
elders that Moses, according to Nu 11 (JE), 
chose an inner circle of seventy ‘to bear with him 
the burden of the people.’ (The important part 
ees by this incident in late Jewish traditions 
will be referred to under SANHEDRIN). 

The elders of the city (17 371) acted as judges (Dt 
2215), just as the village σὲ and his assistants do 
in an Arab community at the present day (Driver, 
Deut. 199). It is true that in Dt 16% ‘judges’ 
(one) and ‘officers’ (020) appear to be dis- 
tinguished from elders ; but Schurer is prob. right 
in his suggestion, that both these classes were 
selected from the general bodyof elders, the ‘judges’ 
being entrusted with the administration of justice, 
while the ‘officers’ took charge of the executive 
department. Elders reappear in the Persian and 
Greek periods (Ezr 55-9 614 108, Jth 616 72 810 108 
137, 1 Mac 12%, and in the story of Susanna), 
while the πρεσβύτεροι τοῦ λαοῦ during the Rom. 
period are often mentioned by Joseplius and NT. 
Lhe authority which the elders of any com- 
munity possessed as the municipal council in civil 
affairs extended also to religious matters, particu- 
larly after the synagogue (see SYNAGOGUE) had 
become a flourishing institution. ‘In purely 
Jewish localities the elders of the place would 
be also the elders of the synagogue’ (Schiirer). As 
a general rule, at least, they had absolute jurisdic- 
tion, and had not to take the sense of the con- 
gregation or the community. In Nu 35%, Jo 20. 21, 
Kzr 10, we have rare exceptions to this rule (see 
CONGREGATION). The right of exercising religious 
discipline was in their hands, and in particular it 
lay with them to pass the sentence of exclusion 
from the synagogue, to which allusion is frequently 
made in NT (6.0. Lk 6%, Jn 933 12* 167). 

In addition to what is contained on the NT 
Elder in art. Bisnop, various details regarding 
this officc, esp. in the later periods of Jewish his- 


“The AV tr. of 0°32) sometimes by ‘elders’ and sometimes by 
‘ancients’ (e.g. Is 314, Jer 191) ig unfortunate and misleading. 
See ANCIENT, 


tory, will be found under artt. SANHEDRIN and 
SYNAGOGUE. 


LITERATURE.—Schirer, HJP i. i. 150, 166 ἐ,, 174f., ii. 8 fs 
Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lex, and Thayer, NT Lez., 8. πρεσβύτερος . 
Driver, Deut. 233; Hartmann, Die enge Verbind. ἃ. AT mit ἃ. 
N. 168f.; art. ‘ Aelteste,’ in Herzog, RE3, Winer, RW, and 
Schenkel, Bibellexicon ; Vitringa, de Syn. Vet. 595, 613, ete; 
Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 296, 306, 314f., 320, 328f.; Kosters, Het 
herstel v. Isr. etc. 99 f., 116 f.; Nowack, eb. Arch. i. 300f., 320£.; 
Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 153 f. J. A. SELBIE. 


ELDER IN NT.—See BISHopP. 


ELEAD (ayy ‘God hath testified’),—An Eph- 
raimite (1 Ch 771), See GENEALOGY. 


ELEADAH (aby ‘God hath adorned,’ AV 
Eladah).—An Ephraimite (1 Ch 73. See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


ELEALEA (nbyby in Nu 3237 x3’), Nu 325. 31, Is 
15* 16°, Jer 48°4,—A town of the Moabite plateau, 
conquered by Gad and Reuben, and rebuilt by the 
latter tribe. The expression (ν.38), ‘their names 
being changed,’ referring to this and other towns, 
is rendered by Knobel (following the LXX), ‘en- 
closing them with walls’; but this is very improb- 
able (τ ‘wall’ is only poetic). See Dillm. ad doc. 
Elealeh is noticed with Heshbon, and in the 4th 
cent. A.D. was known (Onomasticon, s.v.) as being 
a Roman mile from Heshbon. It isnow the ruined 
mound of £/-'Al, about a mile N. of Heshbon. 
See SEP vol. 1. under the Arab. name. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ELEASAH (ayyby ‘God hath made’). —14. A 
Judahite (1 Ch 2° 4). 2, A descendant of Saul 
(1 Ch 851 95), See ELASAH. 


ELEAZAR (nyby ‘God has helped.’—Cf. Azarel, 
1 Ch 128, and the Phen. names Eshmunazar= 
‘Eshmun has helped,’ CJS 1. i. 3, 1. 1; Baalazar= 
‘Baal has helped,’ CIS I. 1. 256, 1. 2). 

Ten or eleven persons bearing this name are 
mentioned in the canonical and apocryphal books. 

41. The third son of Aaron by Elisheba (Ex 653, 
Nu 3’), who, with his father and three brothers, 
was admitted to the priestly office (Ex 28!). After 
the death of Nadab and Abihu by fire, E. and 
Ithamar were the chief assistants of Aaron 
(Ly 10:16), The former is represented as the chief 
of the Levites in the time of Moses (Nu 377). When 
Aaron died, E. succeeded him in his functions 
(Nu 2055. 58. Dt 10°). Heis spoken of as taking part 
with Moses in the numbering of the people 
(Nu 26) 6); and after the death of Moscs he 
aided Joshuain the work of partitioning the newly 
conquered land of Canaan amongst the twelve 
tribes (Jos 14! 174 19% 211). His burial-place is 
mentioned in Jos24, From Eleazar and his wife, 
a daughter of Putiel (Ex 6%), were descended all 
succeeding high priests down to the Maccabean 
period ; the only exceptions being the high priests 
who lived in the period between Eli and Solomon, 
when, for some unexplained reason, the oflice was 
held by members of the family of Ithamar. 2. A 
son of Abinadab, who was sanctified to take charge 
of the ark at Kiriath-jearim, after its return from 
the country of the Philistines (1 S 71). 3. Son of 
Dodo, one of David’s three principal mighty men 
(2S 23°,1 Ch 11!*18). The name should probably 
be inserted in 1 Ch 274. 4 A Levite, son of 
Mahli, and grandson of Merari (1 Ch 237) 22 9428), 
5. A priest of the time of Ezra (Ezr 8”, Neh 12”). 
(There may be here two distinct persons.) 6. One 
of the family of Parosh, who had married a 
‘strange woman,’ i.e. one of non-Israelitish descent, 
in the time of Ezra (Ezr 10%). 7. ‘The fourth son of 
Mattathias, and brother of Judas Maccabeus, 
surnamed Avaran (1 Mac 2°). He fell in the battle 
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fought at Bethzacharias against Antiochus v. 
Eupator, B.c. 163 (1 Mac 6*°4°), His name occurs 
also in 2 Mac 833, 8, ‘ One of the principal scribes’ 
martyred during the persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, B.c. 168 (2 Mac 68-81), 9, The father 
of that Jason who was sent on an embassy to 
Rome by Judas Maccabzeus in B.C. 161 (1 Mac 8"). 
10. An E. is mentioned in the genealogy of our 
Lord given by St. Matthew (115). 
W. C. ALLEN. 


ELECTION [ςἐκλογή. The subst. is rare, not 
found in LXX (yet Aq. Is 22’, Symm. Th. Is 3729, cf. 
Ps.-Sol 97 18°), In NT, Ac 9%, Ro 911 1157-28, 1 Th 
14,2P 1% Cf. ἐκλέγομαι (in LXX generally for 
1n3)=to ‘choose,’ implying (see Cremer’s Lez.) 
(1) a special relation between the chooser and the 
object of his choice, and (2) the selection of one 
object out of many: ἐκλεκτός (in LXX for na or 
7n3, also fairly often for var. forms of 32, besides 
being used occasionally, sometimes by a misreading 
of the Heb. text, for 17 other Heb. roots=‘ chosen’ 
or ‘choice’ (adj.)]._ The word is common in Dt and 
II Is. It is not in Hos, Am (but zdea in 37), or Is 
(yet cf. LXX Is 281%, which is the source of 1 P 2°). 
It is used chiefly to describe God’s choice of Israel 
out of all the nations of the world to be His own 
people, Dt 45171 ete., and of Jerus. to be the covenant 
home of worship, Dt 12° ete. It is used also of 
God’s choice of individuals to the chief offices in 
the nation, ¢.g. His choice of Aaron and his family 
for the service of the sanctuary, His choice of 
the king, and especially of David. It is once 
used of Abraham; and in Is 40-66 it passes 
naturally from its use in connexion with Israel 
to the ‘Servant of the Lord.’ 

It is rare in the Apocrypha; yet cf. Wis 3°, Sir 
461 etc. Itis constant in Enoch. Cf. Ps-Sol 97 18°, 

In NT it is used once of God’s choice of OT 
Israel (Ac 13%"), but for the most part it passes 
over with other theocratic titles to the ‘Israel of 
God,’ and describes either the Church as a whole, 
or individual members of it, sometimes merely in 
virtue of their membership, sometimes as chosen 
to some special office or work, e.g. the Twelve, 
St. Peter, St. Paul. It is twice used as part of the 
title of our Lord (Lk 9* [var. lect.] 23%, Jn 133), 
The word appears constantly in the Apostolic 
Fathers, especially in 1 Clement and Hermas. 

The thought of ‘election’ has formed so promi- 
nent a feature in all the most important attempts 
that have been made in Western Christendom for 
the last 1500 years to provide a complete and 
formulated scheme of Christian doctrine, that it 
is peculiarly hard for us to approach the considera- 
tion of the original meaning of the term in Holy 
Scripture without distracting associations. And 
yet the effort is worth making. The only hope of 
any further progress in the elucidation of the prob- 
lem, the only prospect of extricating its discussion 
from the deadlock at which it has arrived, lies in a 
careful reconsideration of the scriptural premisses 
on which the whole argument has been based. 

The questions that require examination fall 
naturally into three divisions. i. The questions 
touching the author of election—who chooses the 
elect? What can we know of His character? 
What are the grounds of His choice so far as He 
has vouchsafed to reveal them? ii. The questions 
touching the persons of the elect—who are they ? 
and for what end are they chosen? iii. The ques- 
tion belonging to the effect of clection—what 
influence does the fact that they have been chosen 
by God exert over the elect ? 

i, On the first part of this question there is no 
difference of opinion. Every theory of election is 
based on the fact, constantly emphasized in Holy 
Scripture, that election is the immediate work 
of God. It is His act as directly as creation is. 


In fact, God’s purpose in creation, His eternal 
purpose (ἡ πρόθεσις τῶν αἰώνων, Eph 3"), is revealed 
in Holy Scripture as working to its end by the 
method of election. [t is in St. Paul’s language 
κατ᾽ ἐκλογὴν πρόθεσις, Ro 911, The two thoughts are 
in reality inseparable. We can understand, there- 
fore, how it is that St. Paul should say that God 
chose His elect before the foundation of the world 
in His Son (Eph 1). He is only expressing the 
truth that underlies our Lord’s words when He 
says, ‘To sit on my right hand and on my left 
hand is not mine to give, but it is for them for 
whom it hath been prepared of my Father’ (Mt 
2038). Our first conclusion then, the one fixed point 
in the whole discussion, is this: God is the author 
of election. Ile Himself chooses His own elect. 

When we go on to ask on what grounds His 
election is based, by what considerations, in accord- 
ance with what law His choice is determined, we 
find ourselves at once on debatable ground. To 
some minds, indeed, the question put in this form 
seems foolish, not to say irreverent. It involves in 
their judgment a pitiable blindness in regard to 
the inexorable limits of human knowledge. In 
the spirit, sometimes in the very words of Zophar 
the Naamathite (Job 11’), they ask, ‘Canst thou 
by searching find out God? canst thou find out 
the Almighty to perfection?’ ‘The main facts 
of the divine government may, indeed, be known, 
but the reasons which underlie them, the motives 
which prompt them, are unfathomable; only 
an unchastened curiosity can seek to intrude 
into such secrets.’ To some minds, again, the 
question involves an assumption inconsistent with 
one of their primary philosophical or theological 
postulates, tt seems to them inconsistent with 
the reality of the divine freedom, which in this 
connexion is only another name for the divine 
omnipotence, to suppose that God should acknow- 
ledge any law as regulating His choice. 

If either of these objections is well grounded, 
further discussion of the question is, of course, 
precluded. We must therefore begin by defining 
the position we are prepared to take up with 
regard to them. Let us consider the sccond objec- 
tion first. No doubt, if in its ultimate analysis 
our conception of God resolves itself into a con- 
ception of abstract omnipotence, or of an absolutely 
sovereign will, and if omnipotence means the 
power to do anything, and if no will can be ab- 
solutely sovereign which is not as free to do wrong 
as to do right, it is meaningless if not profane to 
inquire into the laws which regulate the choice of 
God. An abstract omnipotence must be inscrut- 
able. We cannot even begin to understand the 
action of a will in this sense ‘absolute.’ But if 
goodness, and not power, lies at the heart of our 
conception of God, then we shall not be ashamed 
to confess that for us, in Westcott’s magnificent 
phrase, ‘Truth and justice define omnipotence.’ 
And we shall not shrink from pressing to the full 
the human analogy which is present, though latent, 
every time we use the word ‘will’ in relation to 
God. We shall contend that the action of the 
divine will, like the action of the human will, of 
which it is the archetype, must be at once deter- 
mined by, and reveal, the character which lies 
behind it. We shall maintain the paradox, if 
paradox it be, that the will of God is free, only 
because, by the blessed necessity of His being, He 
cannot will anything but that which is perfectly 
holy and righteous and good. And we shall claim 
every revelation that He has given us of His 
character as a revelation of the principles which 
regulate His choice, the laws of His election. 

And if we are met at this point by the warning, 
that as men our powers of apprehending and 
expressing truth are limited, and that there must 
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be infinite depths of mystery in the divine nature 
which we are powerless to fathom, we shall hope 
to learn humility and patience from the caution. 
But we shall not desist from pushing our inquiries 
to the utmost limit of the power that is given to 
us. We believe that, in spite of all our limitations, 
we yet were created to know God. And it is a 
matter of life and death for us that we should be 
able to bring this revealed method of His working 
into harmony with the rest of the revelation that 
IIe has given us of His character. Nor can we 
doubt that He will justify us as He justified Job 
for refusing to be satisfied with any explanation 
of the facts of the divine government which can- 
not be reconciled with the sense of justice which 
He has Himself implanted in us. He has revealed 
election to us as the method of His working. 
There can be no presumption in asking whether 
in making this revelation He has given us any 
help to enable us to understand His purpose and 
enter into His plan. 

When in this spirit we approach the examina- 
tion of the scriptural evidence, the result may 
well, at first sight, seem disappointing. Great 
pains are taken to negative what we are naturally 
inclined to regard as the simplest and most obvious 
solution. The ground of a man’s choice lies not 
so much in himself as in the object that he chooses. 
It is, of course, true that his own character deter- 
mines what qualities in an object will, and what 
qualities will not, prove attractive to him. But, 
for all that, it is the real or supposed loveliness of 
the object that rules his choice. It would be 
natural, therefore, to assume that the choice of 
God is in like manner determined by the loveliness 
of its object. But it is just at this point that the 
analogy of the human will is necessarily imperfect. 
It is not, indeed, that we are required to believe 
that God can love that which is, in itself, neither 
lovely nor capable of developing loveliness; but 
that since the root of all loveliness is in God, and 
since there can be no goodness apart from Him, 
we cannot argue as if it were possible for man to 
possess or develop any goodness or loveliness in- 
dependent of, and so constituting a claim on, the 
choice of God. We ought not, therefore, to be 
surprised when we find Israel expressly warned in 
Holy Scripture to reject the flattering assumption 
that they had been chosen on the ground of their 
own inherent attractiveness. They were not asa 
nation either more numerous or more amenable to 
the divine discipline than other nations (Dt 77 9°). 
We can understand why St. Paul declares that 
the election of Christians does not depend on the 
will or the energy of men (Ro 916), It is not of 
works but of grace (Ro 11, ef. Jn 1%), 

It must therefore be a mistake to try to dis- 
cover the ultimate ground of God’s choice in any 
consideration drawn from outside Himself, even 
though it be in His foreknowledge of the faith and 
obedience of His chosen; for the goodness in 
which He takes delight is, after all, from first to 
last Ilisown creation. The testimony of Scripture 
is not, however, really limited to this negative 
result. ‘The choice which is not determined from 
without is all the more certainly determined from 
within. And the ground of the choice which we 
are forbidden to look for in ourselves or in human 
nature is expressly declared to lie in the love 
(Dt 78) and the faithfulness (Dt 9°, Ro 1139) and 
the mercy of our God (Ro 916). 


11, We pass on now to consider the second group | 
Who are | 
In | 


of questions connected with our subject. 
the elect ? and for what end are they chosen? 
OT the term ‘elect’ is most often applied to the 
nation of Israel, regarded as a whole. They are at 
all periods of their history taught to regard them- 
selves as the ‘chosen people.’ At the same time 


special divisions of the nation, e.g. the tribe of 
Levi and the house of Aaron, are chosen to 
perform certain functions on behalf of the whole 
body; and certain prominent individuals, 6.0. 
Abraham and David, are regarded as the objects 
of a special election. In Is 40-66 the term is 
applied to the nation generally and to the ‘servant 
of J”’ in all the different connotations of that 
many-sided title,—so little is the prophet con- 
scious of any fundamental contradiction between 
the thought of a national and an individual 
election. In NT the universal Church takes the 
place of Israel as the ‘chosen race,’ and not only 
her head and her most prominent ministers, but 
also all her individual members, sometimes by 
name, sometimes by an inclusive form of address, 
which it is impossible to narrow down, are described 
as ‘elect,’ just as they are described in similar 
connexions as ‘called’ and ‘holy’ and ‘ faithful’ 
and ‘beloved.’* It does not seen possible to deter- 
mine on NT evidence whether the individuals are 
regarded as owing their membership in the Church 
to their election, or as becoming elect by virtue of 
their membership. Three points are clear—(1) 
that they were chosen before the foundation of 
the world; (2) that they were chosen ‘in Christ’ ; 
(3) that membership in the Church is treated as 
an objective assurance to each individual of his 
personal interest in this eternal election. 

Such in outline are the different classes described 
as ‘elect’ in Holy Scripture. We must consider 
next what can be learnt with regard to the purpose 
for which they were chosen. We must not, of course, 
assume that the purpose is the same, or even in all 
points analogous in the different cases. Still it is 
not unnatural to suppose that we shall gain some 
help towards understanding the application of the 
method in any one case by a careful study of its 
application to the rest. 

The selection of the family of Aaron and the 
tribe of Levi need not detain us long. It is a 
simple case of the choice of certain individuals to fill 
an office of trust, a position at once of privilege and 
responsibility on behalf of their fellow-countrymen. 

The choice of Israel presents a more com- 
plicated problem. The choice in the first instance 
involved a call to occupy a special position in rela- 
tion to J’—to be, and to be acknowledged before 
the world as, His peculiar people. ‘Ye are my 
witnesses,’ saith the Lord, ‘my servant whom I 
have chosen; that ye may know and believe me, 
and understand that I am he’ (Is 43"). And this 
position of privilege involved a special responsi- 
bility towards God and towards the rest of man- 
kind. On the one side, they were the trustees of 
God’s glory in the world, ‘his witnesses,’ ‘the 
people which he formed for himself, to show forth 
his praise.’ On the other, they were the heirs of the 
promise made at the call of the Father of the elect, 
that ‘in him and in his seed should all the families 
of the earth be blessed’ (cf. Gn 18"), And this work 
for others is the characteristic function of the ideal 
‘servant of the Lord,’ who embodies in himself all 
that is most characteristic of the chosen Israel. 

In NT comparatively little is told us of the 
purpose of election. “116 poor in this world,’ St. 
James writes, ‘God chose (to be) rich in faith and 
heirs of the kingdom which he promised to them 
that love him.’ ‘God chose you,’ writes St. Paul 
to the Thessalonians, ‘from the beginning (er ‘‘as 
a firstfruit,” ἀπαρχήν for ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς) unto salvation.’ 
‘ He chose us,’ he writes again (Eph 15) ‘in him (7.6. 
in Christ) that we should be holy and without 

* There is, indeed, one passage in the Gospels, which will call 
for notice later on, in which a distinction is drawn between the 
many ‘called’ and the few ‘chosen.’ But the existence of this 
one passage does not invalidate the statement in the text, which 


merely asserts that there are a i in which this narrow 
signification for ‘elect’ is excluded. 
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blemish before him in love.’ The Christian, there- 
fore, stands as the Israelite stood before him in a 
special relation of intimacy with God, receiving 
from Him the spiritual gifts and graces, together 
with the responsibility for appropriating them 
(Col 3”), which such an intimacy presupposes, and 
the assurance of eternal salvation, of which that 
intimacy is at once the foretaste and the pledge. 

The indications of a wider purpose in the election 
of the Christian are not, indeed, as definite as in 
the case of OT Israel. It would, however, be a 
nmlistake to regard them as altogether wanting. 
Our Lord (Jn 15) Himself told His apostles that 
He had chosen them that they might bear much 
fruit. The chosen race exists, as St. Peter reminds 
us (1 P 2°), appropriating the words of Is 43, ‘ to 
show forth the excellencies of him who called them 
out of darkness into his glorious light.’ And St. 
Paul, in the same sentence (Eph 1215) in which he 
speaks of our election in Christ ‘to the praise of 
the glory of his grace,’ reveals as the final goal of 
the eternal purpose, ‘ the summing up of all things 
in Christ, the things in heaven and the things 
upon the earth’; a goal towards the attainment 
of which our election cannot be regarded as more 
than a preparatory stage. 

We conclude, therefore, that according to the 
predominant use of the term in Holy Scripture, 
election is an attribute of the visible Church, and 
finds its true goal, not simply in the salvation of 
certain elect individuals, but in the evangelization 
of the race. There is indeed good scriptural 
analogy for a concurrent use of the term in a 
narrower sense, to describe as it were an election 
within the elect. For St. Paul uses it (Ro 117) to 
describe the inner circle in [srael who accepted the 
gospel when it came to them—‘the remnant’ to 
which alone an immediate salvation had been 
promised by Isaiah (Ro 957, Is 10%). And our 
Lord again and again warns us in His parables 
that the members of His Church will be subjected 
to a searching judgment—as the result of which 
the unworthy will be cast into the outer darkness, 
It isin this connexion that He uses the warning 
words about the many called and the few chosen 
to which allusion has already been made. But 
there seems no authority for restricting the use of 
the term, as some theological systems do to this 
narrower sense—refusing to recognize as elect in 
any real sense, either those Israelites who in St. 
Paul’s day were disobedient to the gospel, or those 
members of the visible Church who fail to stand 
in the judgment. Still less justification is there 
for assuming that the object of the election of this 
restricted circle has no end beyond the personal 
salvation of the individuals who compose it. 

iii, We pass on now to the last stage in our 
inquiry, the consideration of the effect of election. 
We ask what influence does the fact that they 
have been chosen by God exert over the elect? 
May we assume that the divine purpose working 
through election must of necessity attain its goal ? 
Can we, granting this assumption, find a place in 
our system for any self-determining power in the 
human will? 

The theological systems, which adopt the re- 
stricted sense of the term election, and limit the 
scope of its operation to its effect on this limited 
circle, find no difficulty in supplying a logically 
coherent set of answers to these questions. It is 
inconsistent with any real faith in the divine Omni- 
potence to suppose that any deliberate purpose of 
God can finally fail of its accomplishment. The 
elect, therefore, being chosen for salvation, cannot 
fail to attain salvation. No power from without 
or from within can prevent this result. The fact 
that they have been chosen for this end carries 
with it the divine determination to provide all the 


means required to ensure its attainment. The 
elect, therefore, receive first a gift of ‘irresistible 
erace’ to raise them out of their naturally depraved 
state, and then a gift of ‘final perseverance,’ as 
the result of which they are assured, whatever 
their intervening lapses may have been, of being 
found at the moment of death in a state of grace. 

These systems do not seem to find room, at least 
in the all-important moment of conversion, for any 
true act of self-determination on the part of the 
human will. A doctrine of reprobation forms an 
inevitable, however unwelcome, complement to the 
doctrine of election so defined. . 

It is impossible not to regard with the deepest 
respect systems which embody the conclusions of 
the most strenuous thinkers on this subject, from 
St. Augustine to Calvin and Jonathan Edwards. 
At the same time it is a remarkable fact that these 
conclusions have never been able to secure general 
acceptance. Unassailable as they may be in logic, 
it is felt that somehow they fail to fit the facts of 
life. There are elements in human experience and 
elements in the divine revelation for which they 
fail to account. And the general result is one from 
which the Christian consciousness seems instinct- 
ively to shrink in horror. It can only be accepted, 
if it is accepted at all, as a dark enigma, which our 
present faculties have no power to solve. 

What, then, we seem forced to ask, are the 
foundations on which these conclusions rest? Can 
it be that the results of the argument are vitiated 
by any unsuspected flaw in the premisses ? 

The premisses are these—(1) God is omnipotent. 
(2) Because God is omnipotent, the final goal of 
creation must correspond at all points to His 
original purpose. (3) The final goal of creation, 
as far as it affects the human race, involves the 
division of mankind at the day of judgment into 
two sharply defined classes, the saved and the lost. 
(4) The position of any individual man in one or 
other of these two classes must be traced back in 
the last resort to the original purpose of God with 
regard to him. 

It seems impossible to take exception to either 
of the first two of these premisses. It is part of 
the idea of God, that He must be able to effect 
what He purposes. To speak in human language, 
there may be enormous difficulties to overcome in 
the tasks to which He sets Himself. We have 
therefore no right to assume that at any moment 
before the end all things are as He would have 
them tobe. But the end must be a perfect embodi.- 
ment of His original design. 

Again, if the third of these premisses is sound, 
the fourth seems to follow from it by an inevitable 
deduction. Everything, therefore, depends on the 
validity of the third premiss. Is it, or is it not, a 
true and complete statement of the end towards 
which ‘the whole creation moves’? Now, there 
can be no doubt that it expresses accurately one 
side of the scriptural teaching on the subject. It 
is, however, very far from expressing the whole. 
On this point, as is well known,* the evidence of 
Moly Scripture seems divided against itself. It 
speaks of eternal punishment (Mt 25%). It 
“τὰ also of the divine will that all men 
should be saved (1 Ti 2%). It speaks of those who 
shall be cast into the outer darkness on their 
Lord’s return (Mt 24°! ete.). It speaks also of an 
end, when God shall be all in all (1 Co 1575). It 
seems clear that to our apprehension these two 
sets of statements must be mutually exclusive, 
unless we may regard the judgment as being not 
the end, but only a means towards the end. If 
we reject this solution of the difficulty, we must 
remain content with an unreconciled antinomy. 
But, in any case, it is important to remeraber which 

* Westcott, Historic Faith, Ὁ. 60 ff. 
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side of the antinomy was dominant in St. Paul’s 
mind in the chapters (Ro 9-11) which contain his 
most explicit teaching on the subject of election. 

These chapters are devoted to a consideration of 
the problems raised by the failure of Israel to 
accept the offer of salvation made to them in the 
gospel. The first line of solution is suggested by 
the thought, to which attention has already been 
called, of an election within the chosen people 
(Ro 9° 117). Such an election has parallels in the 
history of the patriarchal family (9%?%). It is in 
accordance with express utterances of prophecy 
(057). Itis therefore no evidence of a final defeat 
of the divine plan that Israel, as a whole, should 
for a time be shut out from salvation, and only the 
election should attain it. St. Paul, however, ex- 
pressly and indignantly refuses to accept this as a 
complete solution (1111). It is very far from the 
perfect triumph, the vision of which has been 
opened before him. He finds in the salvation of 
the part a sure pledge of the ultimate deliverance 
of the whole. ‘If the first-fruit be holy, the lump 
is holy too’ (1116. However much the nation as a 
whole had incurred the divine wrath by their 
opposition to the gospel, they were yet dear to 
ea for their fathers’ sake (1138, The power of 
their original election was by no means exhausted. 
The gifts and the ealling of God are without 
repentance (1139), In the end all Israel shall be 
saved (117%). And lest we should think that in 
this respect Israel stands on a different footing from 
the rest of the world, he adds—‘ God hath shut up 
all men unto disobedience, that he may have 
mercy upon all’ (1133). 

In the face of these utterances no scheme of 
election which assumes the doctrine of everlasting 
punishment as one of its fundamental postulates, 
can claim to rest on the authority of St. Paul. 

Leaving, then, on one side the attempt to con- 
sider the effect of election in its relation to the 
elect in the narrower sense of the term, what are 
we to say of its influence in the case of the wider 
circle? St. Paul’s argument in relation to Israel 
(118) is sufficient to show that in his view, even 
in the wider sense, the fact of God’s election carries 
with it an unalterable declaration of the divine 
purpose for good towards those to whom [fis call 
came. He believed also that the will of each man 
was in its natural state so utterly enslaved to evil 
that nothing but the divine power could set it 
free (Ro 714-95). At the same time, the action of 
the divine will on the human was not to over- 
whelm it, but to restore its power of action. He 
exhorts men to work out their own salvation, just 
because it is God who is working in them both to 
will and to do of His good pleasure (Ph 215, The 
love of Christ is indeed a constraining motive 
(2 Co 5%). Without faith in that love as its 
abiding source and spring the Christian life is 
impossible (Gal 2°, cf. 1 Jn 435). And surrender 
to that love is the last act for which a man eould 
dream of claiming any credit to himself. It is the 
gift of God (Eph 2%). Yet the refusal to surrender 
is not due to defect of grace. It is possible to 
receive the grace of God in vain (2 Co 6'). 

Again, the presence of the divine grace does 
not superscde the necessity for eonstant watch- 
fulness (cf. Mk 138% ete.). Even the ‘chosen 
vessel’ (Ae 9%) contemplates the possibility of 
becoming himself a castaway (1 Co 9%’), Branches 
have been cut out of the good olive tree before now 
—and what has been done once may be done again 
(ito 11%). While, however, his language does not 
leave us room to believe that he regarded himself, 
at least at this part of his carcer, as possessing any 

* Cf. Council of Orange, A.p. 529, Oanon xxv, Donum Dei | 
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inalienable gift of ‘final perseverance,’ or as 
absolved from the necessity for strenuous effort 
on his own part ‘to make his own calling and 
election sure’ (2P 110), it is clear that he had an 
unfaltering faith in the perseverance of God. He 
knows whom he has trusted (2 Ti 113), and is con- 
vinced that He is able to keep what has been 
entrusted to Him. He ean trust God to bring to 
perfection ἊΝ good work in a man when [le has 
once set His hand to it (Ph 16). Even the human 
potter, whom the prophet watched at his work 
(Jer 183), when the vessel that he made of clay 
was marred in ms hand, made it again another 
vessel, as seemed good to the potter to make it. 

If anything like this is the truth about the 
doctrine of election, we need no longer shrink from 
the contemplation of it as if it were ‘a portion of 
eternity too great for the eye of man.’ The 
favoured few are not chosen, while the rest of 
their race are left to their doom in hopeless misery. 
The existence of the Chureh, however much it 
may, nay must, witness to a coming judgment, 
has in it a promise of hope, not a message of 
despair for the world. As Israel of old was chosen 
to keep alive in the hearts of men the hope of a 
eoming Saviour of the world, so the Church is 
chosen to bear abroad into all the world the 
gospel of a universal redemption, forbidden to 
leave out one single soul from the vast circle of her 
intercessions and her giving of thanks, because 
she is called to live in the light of a revelation 
which bids her believe and act in the belief that God 
will have all men to be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth (1 Ti 24). We can enter 
with full hearts into the spirit of the marvellous 
doxology with which St. Paul concludes his study 
of the subject, andcry with him in exultant adora- 
tion, ‘Oh, the depth of the riches, both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable 
are his judgments and Ins ways past finding out. 
... For of him and through him and to him 
are all things; to whom be glory for ever.’ 
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‘parcel of ground’ which he had bought from the 
Béné-Hamor, Jacob erected a mazzébah (so Well., 
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Kautzseh-Socin, Ball, Dillm., ete.), and built 
an altar, giving to the latter the name J-elohe- 
Israel, ‘El, the god of Israel,’ Gn 337° (E). This 
appears a strange name for an altar, hence Delitzsch 
(ad loc.) supposes it to be meant, as it were, of its 
inseription. The LXX reads ἐπεκαλέσατο τὸν θέον 
Ἰσραήλ, ‘he called upon the God of Israel’; and it 
is just possible that this is correct, and that we 
should emend the MT dx ὃν x7 to dyb stp2. 566 
GOD. J. A. SELBIE. 


EL ELYON (j>y 5x) occurs in RVm of Gn 14% 
19. 20. 23 where RV (text) has ‘God most High,’ and 
AV ‘the most high God.’ It is probably a proper 
name, the appellation of a Canaanite deity. In 
v.% 1 have lift up mine hand unto J”, God most 
High,’ there can be little doubt that the introduc- 
tion of the word ‘J”’ and the identification of the 
latter with El Elyon are due to a redactor (so 
Ball, Kautzsch-Socin, Hommel, ete.). The word 
J” is wanting in the LX.X (θεὸν τὸν ὕψιστον), and the 
collocation of names reminds one of ‘ Jahweh- 
Elohim’ of Gn 24-3. See further under Gov. 

It has been proposed by Sayce to identify El 
Elyon with the ‘mighty king’ referred to in the 
letters of Ebed-tob (or, as Hommel writes the 
name, Abdi-khiba) to the Pharaoh Amendéphis 
(6. B.C. 1400). This ‘mighty king’ is indeed gener- 
ally supposed to be the king of Egypt; but Hommel, 
while agreeing with Driver, against Sayce, that an 
earthly potentate is meant, argues, from the use of 
the term in the letter of Rib-Adda of Gebal, that it 
cannot be intended to designate the Pharaoh, 
but was more probably the king of the Hittites. 
He suggests, further, that the title ‘mighty king’ 
had originally a religious significance. He remarks 
that the thrice-repeated asseveration of Abdi- 
khiba, that he owed his exalted position not to 
his father or his mother, but to the ‘arm of the 
mighty king,’ sounds like the echo of some ancient 
sacred forniula. ‘To the Pharaoh, of course, the 
‘‘mighty king” meant nothing more than his rival 
the king of the Hittites; but in Jerusalem the 
original significance of the words “ ποῦ my father 
and not my mother, but the arm of the mighty 
king” (z.e. of El Elyon), must still have been per- 
fectly familar.’ It is well, however, to remember 
that this is pure conjecture. There is no reason 
why a title ike the ‘mighty king’ should not have 
been applied to more monarchs than one. In the 
letters of Abdi-khiba it may refer to the Hittite 
king, as elsewhere it may designate the king of 
Egypt or the king of Babylon, but that it has 
ever anything to do with El Elyon remains to be 
proved. 
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ELEMENT.—A word, with its original στοιχεῖον 
(always in pl.) and its derivative στοιχείωσις, 
entirely confined in sacred literature to the Apocr. 
and NT. AV renders the Greek variously : six 
times as ‘elements’ (Wis 7!” 1918 Gal 49, 
2) 3-12), twice as ‘rudiments’ (Col 2% 2), once 
as ‘principles’ (He 5), once (c7rotyelwois) as 
‘members’ (2 Mac 7°). RV gives ‘elements’ in 
Wis, 2 Mac, and 2P; elsewhere (St. Paul and 
He) ‘rudiments.’ In the untranslated (LXX) 
Apocr. it occurs once, 4 Mac 12%, plainly meaning 
elements. In Wis, as in 2 P, it means unmistak- 
ably the physical elements of which the cosmos is 
composed ; in 2 and 4 Mae those of which the 
human body is composed ; in Hebrews its defining 
genitives show that it stands with them for the 
elements of Christian knowledge. All these signi- 


fications march with the usage of the word in 
secular Greek and follow from its original signi- 
fication—that which stands in a στοῖχος, ‘row,’ 
‘series’; then (1) in pl. the letters of the alphabet, 
not as written signs, but as the primary elements 
of words (Plat., Aristot.) ; (2) the primary elements 
of the universe (from Plat. downwards) ; (3) as 
suggested by the usage in Xenoph. (J/em. 11. 1. 1) 
and Aristot. (see Bonitz, Index Arist. p. 702),— 
where it occurs as the simplest elements of an 
argument or demonstration,—but definitely only 
in later Greek from’ Cornutus (lst cent. A.D.), 
Plut., Diog. L., downwards, the primary elements, 
the first principles, of knowledge, almost always 
with a defining genitive or a guide from the 
context determining what the knowledge is. 

The passages in St. Paul alone remain, Gal 45:9, 
Col 2°-*°, In each of these there is the defining 
genitive τοῦ κόσμον, except in Gal 4°, where, how- 
ever, the τοῦ κόσμου of v.* clearly fixes the context. 
The first natural impression, therefore, is that the 
στοιχεῖα in all these places should be interpreted in 
the same way; and the second is that, as τοῦ 
κόσμου is not a branch of instruction, like λογίων 
in He, or ἀρετῆς in Plut. (De puer. edue. 16), the 
basis of the interpretation should be physical, as 
with the other instances in biblical literature (cf. 
for the influence of Wis upon St. Paul, Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans, p. 51), rather than ethical ; 
‘elements of the material world’ (cf. Philo, De 
Vita Contempl. ii. 472), rather than ‘elements [of 
religious knowledge] furnished by the material 
world? (Lightfoot), or ‘elements fof religious 
knowledge] characteristic of the non-Christian 
world,’ ὁ.6. elements of religious truth belonging 
to mankind in general (Meyer). The ‘religious 
knowledge’ and ‘religious truth,’ with their 
alleged relation to τοῦ κόσμον, seem to be imported 
to help interpreters out of a difficulty. 

The impression in favour of the physical inter- 
pretation (the interpretation of the word in Clen1. 


Hom. x. 9) is confirmed by the context of the 


passages. In Co] 28 what is referred to is not an 
elementary knowledge from which a moral and 
spiritual advance could be made, not a circumcision 
and a ceremonial law with which the heathen 
cultus would in its ritual have something in 
common, but a ‘philosophy’ and a ‘deceit,’ a 
delusive speculation offered as superior to the 
ordinary belief in Christ, and spoken of later 
(v.18) as characterized by a false humility and a 
worship of angels. In Gal 45:9 the ‘elements of 
the world,’ ‘the weak and beggarly elements,’ to 
whose service Jew and heathen heart were 
set on returning, are put parallel to ‘them that 
by nature are not gods,’ and such service is 
exemplified in the keeping of days and months and 
seasons and years. This context at once suggests 
the worship of the heavenly bodies, which were 
called especially στοιχεῖα as elements of the 
universe (Just. Mart. Dial. 23; Polycrates in 
Euseb. ΠῚ iii. 31; Epiphanius, adv. Her. i. in 
her. Phariseorum, 2), and whose movements 
regulated the calendar (Just. Mart. Apol. ii. 5; 
Letter to Diognetus, 4); the Colossian worship of 
angels finding its explanation in the fact that the 
heavenly bodies were supposed by Jew and heathen 
to be animated heavenly beings ; cf. Philo, AZundi 
op. i. 84; Enoch 41. 43; Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 5; 

rig. on Jn 4"; and, within the Scriptures them- 
selves, Job 387 (morning stars=sons of God), 1 Co 
1519 (6odies clothing spirits), Ja 1 (Lather of the 
lights). Cf. also Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol. 52 f., 
and Meyer-Haupt on Col 2°. 

But a philosophy of astral spirits (which reminds 
us of modern theosophical speculation) is not quite 
homogeneous, after all, with the reference to food 
and drink in Col 2), though, no doubt, food and 
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drink were ‘features of the world’s life,’ which, 
for its times and seasons, was under the govern- 
ance of the heavenly στοιχεῖα. And, further, 
κόσμος, as predominantly used in biblical Greek, 
seems to lead us away from rather than towards 
οὐρανός, and must, at any rate, emphatically 
include the world inhabited by men. Hence, 
apparently, we must seek a consistent interpreta- 
tion for the Pauline passages in a meaning of 
στοιχεῖα Clearly sanctioned by usage at a later date, 
and also in harmony with ideas prevalent in St. 
Paul’s day. {t may be called an extension of the 
meaning we have just been considering, for it 
maintained that not only the heavenly bodies, 
but all things, in the heavens and in the earth 
alike, had their angels, and were under the govern- 
ance of spirits. This view reveals itself not only in 
the later Jewish literature, but alsoin OT and NT. 

In the former region we find, for example, in the 
Book of Jubilees, a Jewish composition belong- 
ing to the century immediately preceding the 
Christian era (see Charles, Eth. Version of the 
Heb. Book of Jubilees, Oxford, 1895), the following 
passage (c. 2): ‘On the first day created he the 
heavens which are above and the earth and the 
waters and all the spirits that serve before him, 
and the angels of the face (or presence), and the 
angels that cry ‘‘holy,” and the angels of the 
spirit of fire, and the angels of the spirit of wind, 
and the angels of the spirit of the clouds of dark- 
ness and of hail and of hoarfrost, and the angels of 
the depths and of thunder and of lightning, and the 
angels of the spirits of cold and of heat, of winter 
and of spring, of autumn and of summer, and of 
all the spirits of his works in the heavens and on 
the earth and in all depths, and of darkness and 
of light, and of dawn and of evening, which he has 
prepared according to the discernment of his 
understanding.’ [Everling (see appended literature) 
quotes also Hnoch 82-4 (angels of the stars, 
with names of leaders), 60 (angels appointed 
over the various phenomena of nature); Ascensio 
Isavwe (2nd cent. A.D., according to Harnack) 4:8 
(angel of the sun, etc.), 2 Es (81-96 A.D., acc. to 
Schtirer) 87% (army of angels... in wind and 
fire), and Sibyll. Orae. (2nd cent.) 733-85 (angels of 
fire, rivers, cities, winds). 

The same view is found in the region of OT and 
NT. In Ps 1044 (according to the LXX, as quoted 
also in He 17) angels take the shape of winds and 
fire; in Rev 7? there are the four angels of the four 
winds, in 1418 there is an angel of the fire, in 16° an 
angel of the waters (cf. the angel of the pool of 
Bethesda in the spurious passage Jn δ). In Dn 
1018. 29 we have angels as princes of Persia and 
Greece, and in 12! Michacl as the great prince 
‘standing’ for Israel, just as he stands for the 
Church as a whole (Rev 127), and as each of the 
seven Churches has its angel (Rev 2. 3), and perhaps 
also each individual hnman being (Mt 1810), Every- 
thing that happens is wronght by angels: ‘there arc 
no secondary causes.’ Angel powers are the in- 
visible background of human life and of nature. 
Such angels are sometimes called ‘ gods,’ as in 
Ps 82!-6 being ‘sons of the Most High’ (the 
Peshitta actually gives angcls in both clauses of 
the first verse), and God Himself is the ‘ God of 
gods’ and ‘ Lord of lords’ Dt 101, Ps 13673; ef, 
Apoc. of Zephaniah. ‘In the fifth heaven... 
angels called lords,’ quoted by Clem. Alex. Strom. 
v. xi. 77. Hence St. Panl’s expression 1 Co 8° ‘are 
called gods, whether in heaven or on earth, just as 
there are gods many and lords many,’ yet (Gal 4°) 
‘by nature not gods’ like the ‘one God’ and the 
‘one Lord’ (1 Co 858. Thus there was common 
ground for heathen nature-worship and for Jewish 
legalism, for the law had been ‘administered by 
angels’ Gal 3%, He 22, Ac 738 68 (cf. Jos. Ant. XV. v. 


3; I. 1. 3), and was thus on a level lower than the 
new dispensation ; He 2° ‘ For not to angels did he 
subject the world to come, whereof we speak.’ 
Angels were the media of God’s government ; and, 
having ‘a certain independence in the discharge of 
their functions, could stand (to use Ritschl’s phrase) 
in ‘‘relative opposition to God,” so that, in some 
cases, their service was an imperfect representation 
of God, in other cases an actual misrepresentation 
of Him, and consequently a veiling rather than an 
unveiling of Him. In this light we can more 
easily nnderstand how St. Paul can attribute to 
angels the imperfect and transitory dispensation 
of the law; and the perplexing passage Col 2), 
where Christ is said to have ‘‘ stripped off from 
himself the principalities and the powers, and 
made a show of them openly, triumphing over 
them in [his cross],”—or, as 1t may be otherwise 
worded, ‘‘exhibited them in their real nature, 
leading them in his trinmphal train,’—may pos- 
sibly find its elucidation in the idea that these ἀρχαὶ 
and ἐξουσίαι (cf. ἐξουσίαν ἐπὶ τῶν ὑδάτων Rev 11%) had 
hidden His personal activity, and even attracted 
worship to themselves.’* ‘This relative opposition 
may become absolute, the relative independence 
may become absolute insubordination, as in the 
ease of the Prince of Persia (Dn 10!%), and Satan 
and his angels (2 P 24, Jude δ), yet never in the 
dualistic sense. Accordingly, Christ can speak of 
‘the prince of this world’ ae 1271), and St. Paul of 
the ‘ god of this age’ (2 Co 4%): both can attribute 
evils and hindrances to Satan (Lk 13516, Mk 8°’, 2 Co 
127, 1 Th 238), and St. Paul can see the δαιμόνια in the 
dark background of idolatry (1 Co 1059), Over all 
these powers Christ is to triumph (1 Co 15*4), either 
by crushing insubordination and destroying the 
insubordinate (Rev 19°), or by displaying His 
real headship, which by the ‘tradition of men’ 
has been concealed (Ph 2% Eph 1°, Col 215: 19), 
and delivering the ‘ heirs’ from the tutelage of the 
ἐπίτροποι, the ‘governors,’ the στοιχεῖα τοῦ κόσμου, 
under whom they had been enslaved (Gal 41:4) (οἵ. 
Everling, Angclologie, 74 n., for Michael as called 
ἐπίτροπος of Israel in later Jewish literature, the 
word being transliterated into Hebrew). 

The sunegestion by St. Paul in his τοῖς φύσει μὴ 
οὖσι θεοῖς (Gal 48), that by his στοιχεῖα he means 
angelic powers, is not illustrated by any actual 
use of the word in this sense in the extant litera- 
ture of the Ist cent.; but Everling (p. 70) 
quotes the following passage from the Testament 
of Solomon (date uncertain, probably not very 
early ; Harnack, Gesch. Alt. Christ. Lit. 1. 2, 858), 
where the spirits that appear to Solomon say, 
‘We are the so-called στοιχεῖα, the world rulers of 
this world.’ 

For the ‘Stoicheiolatry ’ of the modern Greeks 
and their belief that there 15 a στοιχεῖον everywhere 
to be propitiated, see Kean in xpos. Times, viii. 
(1897) 514. 


LITERATURE.—Klépper, Brief an die Kol. 1882; Spitta, Zweite 
Brief des Petrus, 1885; Meyer-Haupt, Die Gefangenschafts- 
briefe, 1897; Everling, Die Paulinische Angelologie und Diimon- 
ologie, 1888; Hincks, Journal of Bib. Lt., Boston, 1896, pp. 
183-192 ; and Kean, as above quoted. J. MASSIE. 


ELEPH (5x7), Jos 18% only.—A town of Ben- 
jamin, probably the present village Lifta W. of 
Jerus., which has often been wrongly identified 
with Nephtoah. See SWPP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ELEPHANT (Πλέφας, elephas).—This animal is 
mentioned in 1 and 2 Mac as employed in war. 
It is not found in AV of OT, except in the marg. 
for behemoth (Job 40%), and elephants’ tecth for 
ivory (1 K 10”, 2 Ch 9%). The word is Dani shen- 

* Quoted from an article by the present writerin the Thinker, 
May 1895, on ‘St. Paul’s view of the Greek gods,’ 
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habbim. The word shén is the ordinary word for 
ivory in OT, and habbim seems to be the same as 
the modern vernacular word for elephant in the 
languages of Malabar and Ceylon. See Ivory. 
G. E. Post. 
ELEUTHERUS (’Enev@epos), 1 Mac 117 12%.—A 
river which separated Syria and Pheenicia (Strabo, 
xvi.), and appears to be the mod. Nahr el-Kebir or 
‘Great River,’ which divides the Lebanon in two 
north of Tripoli. C. R. CONDER. 


ELHANAN (}:nby).—1. In 2 S 2119 we read: ‘and 
Elhanan the son of Jaare-oregim the Bethlehemite 
slew Goliath the Gittite, the staff of whose spear 
was like a weaver’s beam’; in the parallel passage, 
1 Ch 205, by a slight change in the Heb. this 
becomes ‘and Elhanan the son of Jair slew 
Lahmi the brother of Goliath the Gittite, ete.’ 
The ductus litterarum in each case is so similar 
that most moderns agree that the two passages 
represent but one original text. It is evident that 
the superfluous ‘oregim’ in 2 8 has merely crept 
into the text from the following line (‘’oregim ’= 
weavers); for the rest, it can hardly be disputed 
that ‘Lahmi the brother of’ (nx *pnyny, 1 Ch) is a 
corruption or harmonistic correction of ‘the Beth- 
lehemite’ (nx ‘9053 na, 2S), whilst ‘Jaare’ (1), 2 5) 
is merely a transposition of the letters of ‘Jair’ 
(vy:, 1 Ch). It is impossible that any one who had 
a similar text to that of 1 Ch before him, and who 
knew the story of 18 17, should have altered it 
into direct contradiction with the earher narrative, 
whilst the correction of 2 S by the Chronicler is 
clearly due to harmonistic motives. It is admitted 
by most modern critics that the story of David and 
Goliath in 1 5. 17!~-185 embodies a later tradition as 
to the introduction of David to Saul (as opposed to 
the earlier account, 16!4-*%), in which the exploit 
of the warrior Elhanan was transferred to his royal 
master. The reading of 1 Ch, then, is merely 
an attempt to harmonize the two independent 
narratives. 
one of David's ‘Thirty’ (25 959 ἘΞῚ Chala): 
Dobo (2). 


See 
J. F. STENNING. 


ELI (ὗν) belonged to the house of Ithamar, the 
fourth son of Aaron, and was apparently the first 
high priest of that ne; ef. 1 Ch 24%, where Ahi- 
melech the son of Abiathar (28 817), who escaped 
from the massacre at Nob (18 22”), is expressly 
stated to be one ‘of the sons of [thamar.’ It 
is owing to this fact that neither E. nor his im- 
mediate successors in the high priestly office, up to 
and including Abiathar, are mentioned in the 
cenealogy of the high priests from Aaron and 
Eleazar down to the destruction of the temple 
(1 Ch 65:18), The last high priest mentioned before 
E., Phinehas, belonged to the house of Eleazar 
( 207); but no account is given of how or when 
this change in the priestly succession took place, 
though it would seem to have had the divine sane- 
tion (1 S 235, The high priesthood returned to the 
descendants of the house of Eleazar in the reign of 
Solomon, when Abiathar was deprived of his office 
and banished from Jerus. because of his participa- 
tion in the revolt of Adonijah ; his place was filled 
by Zadok, of the house of Eleazar (1 K 275), ‘the 
faithful priest’ of 1 S 2”. 

In the person of E. were united for the first time 
in the history of Israel the two oflices of high priest 
and judge. He is stated to have judged Israel 40 
years (1S 48 LXX εἴκοσι ἔτη); but this chrono- 


logical notice, as also the statement of his age (4), 
We | 


is prob. due to a later deuteronomic redactor. 


2. Son of Dodo the Bethlehemite, . 
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and, setting aside the treatment of his sons, 
sincere and upright in the performance of his 
twofold oflice; while his ready submission to the 
divine sentence pronounced against his house, 
proves the reality of his belief in the God of Israel. 
Thus while officiating, by virtue of his priestly 
office, at Shiloh, he first reproves Hannah, and 
then, on discovering his error, gives her his bless- 
ing; whilst the kindliness of his disposition shows 
itself in his treatment of the youthful Samuel. It 
was, however, the kindliness, not of a strong but 
of a weak character, and as such was destined to 
come into conflict with the stern dictates of duty. 
His two sons, Hophni and Phinehas, were, in the 
language of Scripture, ‘men of Belial’ (or worth- 
lessness); they ‘knew not the Lord,’ and profaned 
their sacred calling by their greed and licentious- 
ness. Nevertheless, their father shrank from the 
distasteful task of punishing their conduct in the 
way that it deserved, and contented himself with 
administering a mild rebuke. Their punishment, 
therefore, must be left to a higher tribunal, and on 
two occasions was the aged priest warned of the 
fate that would befall his sons in consequence of 
their neglect of duty. At the first an anonymous 
prophet is sent to show him his sin in honouring 
his sons above God, and to announce the downfall 
of his house (‘ there shall not be an old man in thy 
house for ever’). In token of the certainty of this 
impending doom, E. is given a sign, viz. the 
death of his two sons in one day (1S 27-8), The 
text of this section is apparently in disorder, and 
would seem to have been expanded by a later 
deuteronomic author. On the second occasion, 
the Lord Hiinself appears to the child Samuel and 
confirms the sentence which had previously been 
announced. His faith unshaken, E. submits with- 
out a murmur to the divine decree (1 S 3189). 
The end is not far off; the Philistines once more 
swarm across the Shephelah, and at the first attack 
defeat the Israehtes. In vain is the ark of the 
covenant brought from Shiloh by Hophni and 
Phinehas. The Philistines renew the battle, and 
inflict a further crushing defeat on the Israehtes ; 
the ark is captured, and Eli’s two sons are slain. 
Overcome by the terrible news, the aged E. fell 
from his seat by the gate of the city; ‘his neck 
brake, and he died’ (18 418, J. 1. STENNING. 


ELI, ELI, LAMA SABACHTHANI and ELOI, 
ELOI, LAMA SABACHTHANI.—Shghtly different 
forms of the exclamation uttered by Jesus, accord- 
ing to the evangelists Matt. (274%) and Mark (1554) 
respectively, shortly before his death. Both evan- 
cehsts follow it with the translation, in shghtly 
varying terms: ‘My God, my God (in Gospel of 
St. Peter ἡ δύναμίς μου ‘my power’) why hast thou 
forsaken me’ (or ‘why didst thou forsake me’)— 
which shows the ery to be a reminiscence of Ps 22}, 
But the Heb. of the psalm (‘3p21y, 72? “PN "7M, 2. 
eli, eli, lama azabhtani) agrees with neither form 
of the saying as given by the evangelists. Indeed 
the MSS of the Gospels exhibit considerable 
variety of spelling in the case of nearly every 
word (see Tischendorf, Nov. Test. Gr. ed. octava 
crit. maior, ll.cc.). These variations start interest- 
ing inquiries, which this is not the place to follow 
out. Suffice it to say, that there is in the words a 
singular and somewhat perplexing combination of 
Heb. and Aramaic. Whether, for instance, the 
Eloi (EXwl) represents a provincial (Galilean ?) pro- 
nuneciation of the Heb. Ali (ἠλῇ, or the (poetic) 
sing. Eloah (even the reading ἐλωείμ occurs; cf. 
too, ἐλωεί, Jg 5° Sept.), or is intended for a trans- 


learn little of the life and character of E. from |} literation of the Aram. aloht (clahz), has been 


1S, the first eight chapters of which are mainly 
concerned with the history of Samuel. We gather, 
however, that he was a man of kindly disposition, 


questioned. Either form, we must suppose, could be 
so perverted as to serve the mocking pretence that 
the sufferer was invoking Ehjah. For the form 
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lama or lamma (so in Mark the Geneva version of 
1557, and Rheims), representing the Heb. (ἢ), even 
some modern translators read lema, after the 
Aramaic. The Aram. shebaktani reappears in σαβα- 
kravel or σαβακθανί (so Lachmann in Matt.) :—the 
substitution in the majority of texts of x for x 
being due, perhaps, simply to the ordinary law of 
Greek euphony ; or, should the spelling with x be 
equally ancient, it may indicate a variant pro- 
nunciation ; for the Heb. pis transliterated by x in 
other words also (as ἀχελδαμάχ Tdf. Treg., paxd 
Tdf.; see Dalman, Gram. d. judisch-pal. Aramdisch, 
p. 304). The curious readings ἑαῴφθανεί and ζαβα- 
φθανεί (see Tischendorf, z.s.) show the influence of 
the Hebrew. This mixture of tongues points, per- 
haps, to independent traditions; see the ed. of 
the Vulg. by Wordsworth and White, esp. {116 
note on Matt. Zc. It seems, however, to afford 
but equivocal support to the theory that an Aram. 
version was current in our Lord’s day, as the 
ecclesiastical or popular Bible [cf. Gesenius, Gesch. 
d. Iebr. Sprache u. Schrift., Leip. 1815, p. 73; De 
Wette, Lint. ins A.T. ὃ 57 (ed. Schrader, 1869, 
§ 68); E. Bohl, Forseh. nach ein. Volksbibel zur 
Zeit Jesu, Wien, 1873]. J. H, THAYER. 


ELIAB (aby ‘God is father,’ A Ἐλιάβ, except 
in 1 Ch 15%, Bs! Ἐλιαβα, x* ’Excsd, 2 Ch 11° B 
᾿Ἑλιάν, Jth 8! B ᾽Βλειαβ, x ’Evd8).—1. According to 
P, son of Helon, and prince of Zebulun, who repre- 
sented his tribe at the census and on certain other 
occasions, Nu 1° 97 733. 29 1016 (P). 2. A Reubenite, 
father of Dathan and Abiram, Nu 16-!? (JE), Dt 
116, P gives, as further details, Eliab’s father’s 
name, Pallu, and the name of another son, Nemuel 
(Nu 26%). The father’s name, Pallu, probably stood 
in the original text of Nu 16’. See Dillmann, ad 
loc., and art. KORAH. 3. Eldest son of Jesse, and 
brother of David. His appearance led Samuel to 
suppose that he must be the chosen of J” to succeed 
Saul. With his two brothers, Abinadab and 
Shammah, he joined Saul’s army at the time that 
Gohath was insulting Israel; during this time 
David visited his brother in the camp, and was 
addressed by E. in insulting terms. E. had a 
daughter named Abihail (see art.), 1 5 16% 1738-28, 
1 Ch 28, 2Ch 1118: on 1 Ch 2718 see EvInu. 4, 
According to the reading of 1 Ch 67" (Heb. 12) the 
name of an ancestor of Samuel—an Ephraimite. 
Variants are Ehel, 1 Ch 033 (Heb. 35), and Elihu, 
1S. See Evinmu. 5. One of the Gadite warriors 
who joined David during his wanderings, 1 Ch 12’. 
These warriors and their doings are described in 
1 Ch 12% 4, 66. A Levite who, according to the 
Chronicler, was & musician appointed in the time 
of David to play the psaltery (533), in the first 
instance in connexion with the bringing up of the 
ark to Jerus., 1 Ch 1524, Perhaps the name was 
that of a (post-exilic) family of singers. Cf. refer- 
ences in AMMIEL (No. 3). 7. According to the 
genealogy in Jth 8}, a remote ancestor of Judith, 
and consequently a Simeonite, cf. 92; and with 
‘Salamiel, the son of Salasadai’ (81), cf. Nu 1° (Heb. 
and LXX). G. B. GRAY. 


ELIADA (y1>s ‘whom God takes notice of,’ or 
‘cares for’; Zit. ‘knows.’ For this nuance of the 
verb, cf. Gn 18", Ex 2595, Ps 1° RV).—4. ’Emdaé, 
repeated as Βααλειμάθ B, ᾿λιδαέ A, Βααλιλάθ Luc. 
A son of David (2 S 516), called νη Beeliada 
(which sec) in 1 Ch 14%. 2. (Πλιαδαέ A, om. B 
Luc.) Father of Rezon, a Syrian, captain of a 
marauding band which resisted Solomon’s autho- 
nty (1K 1133, 3. ([Πλειδά B, ’EXadd A Luc.) A 
wainior of Benjamin (2Ch17""). C.F. BURNEY. 


ELIADAS (EAadas), 
ELIOENAIL, 


1 Es 9%,—In LEzr 10° 
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ELIAHBA (xamby ‘God hideth’), one of David’s 
‘Thirty,’ 2S 23°, 1 Ch 1133; ‘sabyvn ‘the Shaal- 
bonite’ of the Heb. text, should be more correctly 
pointed yabyen ‘the Shaalabbinnite’ (cf. Jos 19%). 

J. Εις STENNING. 

ELIAKIM (npr ‘whom God sets up’; cf. 
Sabeean Sxopn, Samp; ᾿Ελιακείμ (᾿Ἐλιακίμ ἃ bs in Is 
22)).—4. Son of Hilkiah, and prefect of the palace 
in succession to Shebna during the latter or middle 
portion of Hezekiah’s reign (15 22794, 2 IX 18184 — Is 
365%), This prefecture, described as man-Sy ‘ over 
the household,’ seems to have embraced the dis- 
charge of all the domestic affairs of the king, and 
was a position of the highest rank, being held by 
Jotham the heir to the throne, after his father 
king Azariah had been smitten with leprosy (2 IX 
15°), First mention of the office occurs during 
Solomon’s reign (1 K 4°), and it existed, apparently 
with similar powers and dignity, in the kingdom of 
Israel as in Judah (1 Ια 168 18%, 2 K 105. Delitzsch 
and others compare the Merovingian office of major 
domus (maire du palais). The prefect appears to 
have also been known as 326 sokén, rendered by RV 
‘treasurer,’ m ‘steward.’ This title is connected by 
Cheyne (Js. 11. 153) with the Assyr. saknu ‘a Ingh 
officer,’ from sakin ‘to set up, place’; but the fact 
that the fem. niz5 sdkéneth is used of Abishag in 
1 Καὶ 1* seems rather to connect the word with the 
verb 7200 Aiskin, ‘deal famiharly with,’ from wiich 
was derived the general meaning of caretaker or 
attendant (see the writer’s note on 1 1{ 15. The 
title occurs in a Pheen. inscription from Lebanon 
belonging probably to the 8th cent. B.c,: ‘Sokén 
of the New City, servant of Hiram, king of the 
Sidomians’ (CIS I. i. 5). 

E. appears to have been a disciple or political 
ally of the prophet Isaiah, who predicts in glowing 
terms his succession to the office of prefect in place 
of his unworthy predecessor (Is 227%). At his 
institution he is to be invested with long tunic and 
mirdle, the insignia proper to his office, and is to 
receive as prime minister the title of ‘ Father’ of 
the kingdom (v.?!, cf. Gn 458, 1 Mac 11%). In 
figure, if not litcrally, as part of the ceremony of 
institution, the key of the house of David is said 
to be laid on his back, 2.6. he is to act with full 
powcrs as the king’s vizier or representative (ν. 33, 
quoted as a Messianic type Rev 3’; cf. Mt 16”). 
At Sennacherib’s invasion of Judea, B.C. 701, 
Isaiah's prediction has come to fulfilment, and E. 
appears as prefect, while Shebna holds merely the 
lower office of scribe. 

The last two vv. of the prophecy (Is 9253. 25) are 
involved in considerable obscurity. 

(2) Most obviously ‘the nail that was fastencd 
in a sure place,’ v.25, must refer, as in v.*, to E., 
whose fall will result from the abuse of his hgh 
position by the undue exercise of nepotism (v.”, the 
vessels large and small denote the various members 
of his family of greater or less importance. Ξ 
723, RV ‘all the glory,’ is rendered by Delitzsch 
‘the whole heavy lot’). Such a prediction, however, 
is scarcely consistent with the enthusiasm of vv.2" 
#3, supposing the whole prophecy to have been 
written down by Isaiah at one sitting, either prior 
to E.’s elevation (Orclli), or ‘after the fate of both 
dignitaries, revealcd to him at two different times, 
had found its fulfilment’ (Delitzsch). 11, therefore, 
vv.4-25 refer to E., we must conclude (Hitzig, 
Cheyne) that they were penned subsequently to 
the former part of the prophecy, whether by Isaiah 
himself, or by some other hand. 

(6) Gesenius, Ewald, Driver, Dillmann consider 
the ‘nail’ of v.% to be different from that of v.*, 
and to refer back to Shebna, whose fall is to take 
place ‘in that day,’ ic. simultaneously with the 
rise of EK, 

2. The orig. name of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, 
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which see (2 Καὶ 23%4=2 Ch 86). 3. A priest who 
took part in the dedication of the wall of Jerus. 
under Nehemiah (Neh 12") 4 5. In Mt 1% 
and in Lk 3*%%!; ancestors of our Lord (sec 
GENEALOGY). C. F. BURNEY. 


ELIALI (A ᾿λιαλεί, B ᾿Εδιαλείς), 1 Es 9°4.—The 
name either corresponds to Binnui in Ezr 10% or is 
unrepresented there. 


ELIAM (oy>s ‘God is kinsman’; ’E\d8, BA in 
28 118, and B in 2S 234, where A has Οὐελιαφ)." 
—1. lather of Bath-sheba, whose first husband was 
a Hittite, 1S 11° (=1Ch 3°, where Eliam is called 
Ammiel; see below). Eliam himself, therefore, 
may have been a foreigner. 2. Son of Ahithophel 
the Gilonite, and one of David’s heroes. It is not 
impossible that this Eliam is the same as the pre- 
ceding, but there is no evidence that such was the 
case (28 23%). The omission of the name from the 
parallel list in 1 Ch 11 is probably due to textual 
corruption. See Driver, Samuel, note on 2 ἢ 23%, 

G. B. GRAY. 

ELIAONIAS (A ᾿Ἐλιαωνίας, B "EXtod\wvias), 1 Es 
881. A descendant of Phaath-moab, who returned 
from Babylon with Esdras. In Ezr δ᾽ ELIENOENAI. 


ELIAS.—See ELIJAH. 


ELIASAPH (nox ‘God has added,’ ’Edod¢).— 
14. Son of Deuel, and prince of Gad at the first 
census (Nu 1" 2" 72°" 10" 0). 2. Son of Lael, 
and prince of the Gershonites (Nu 3% P). 


ELIASHIB [3x ‘God will (or, does) bring 
back (or, restore).’ In LXX the most frequent 
forms are ᾿Ἐλεισούβ (B), ’EXoodB (x A), ᾿Ελειασείβ 
(x B), ’EXcace(8 (AB)].—A popular name after the 
Exile; perhaps, in spite of 1 Ch 24), it was not in 
use in pre-exilic times. The persons of this name 
ncntioned in OT are—1. The high priest who 
was contemporary with Nehemiah. He was son 


of Joiakim, grandson of Jeshua the son οἵ 


Jozadak, the contemporary of Zerubbabel (Neh 
1910 Ezr 3!), and father of Joiada (Neh 12! 13%). 
116 assisted in the rebuilding of the walls of Jerus. 
during Nehemiah’s governorship (Neh 8). He 
can have had no sympathy with the exclusive 
policy of Ezra and Nehemiah, for both he himself 
and members of his family allied themselves with 
the leading foreign opponents of Nehemiah (Nch 2”). 
The exact nature of Eliashib’s own alliance with 
Tobiah the Ammonite is not stated (Neh 134), but 
a son of his son Joiada, during the period of 
Nehemiah’s recall to the Pers. court, married a 
daughter of Sanballat the Horonite, and was in 
consequence driven away by Nehemiah on_ his 
return (Neh 13%). This, combined with the ex- 
pulsion of Tobiah from the temple-chamber pro- 
vided for him by E. (Neh 13**), must have created, 
even if it had not existed before, an open schism 
between E. and Nehemiah. Cf. further below 
(No. 7), and Ryle’s notes on the passages cited 
above in the Cam. Bible ed. of Ezr-Neh. 2. A 
singer of the time of Ezra, who had married a 
foreign wife (Ezr 10), called in 1 Es 9% Eliasibus. 
8. An Isr. of the family of Zattu (Ezr 107’, in 1 Es 


* Note on the genuineness of the name.—The name occurs but 
twice in MT ; in one case (2S 11%) all VSS except the Vulg., and 
in the other the LXX, show a different name. In spite of this a 
close comparison of the VSS confirms the correctness of the 
Massoretic tradition of the rare name Eliam, which certainly 
occurs in Phoen. (CIS 147, oy5x, on a Sardinian inscription) as 
against the commoner names which appearin the VSS. Ammiel 
(1 Ch 3°) may be an actual alternative name of the same 
man (cf. Jeholachin and Coniah), or may be the alteration of an 
offensive, because misunderstood, name (Eliam being regarded 
as=‘God of the people’) into a less exceptional form (Ammiel 
regarded as=‘ People of God’); see further, Gray, Stud, in Heb. 
Proper Names, p. 45. 


9° Eliasimus); and 4. another of the family of 
Bani (Ezr 1050), who had married foreign wives. 
5. A son of Eloenai and descendant of David. 
From the position of the name in the genealogy 
this E. must have lived after the Exile, and possibly 
as late as the middle of the 4th cent. (1 Ch 3%). 
6. According to the Chronicler (1 Ch 2413), E. was 
the name of a priestly house in the time of David. 
But see the references and the literature cited in 
AMMIEL 3. %. Father of Jehohanan, to whose 
chamber in the temple Ezra resorted (Ezr 105). 
But the suggestion (see, e.g., Ryle on Ezr 106) that 
this E. is identical with No. 1 is not improbable. 
See art. JOHANAN. G. B. GRAY. 


ELIASIB (A ᾿Ἐλιάσιβος, B Νασειβο5), 1 Es 91.—A 
high priest in the time of Neh. Ezr 10°, ELIASIIIB. 


ELIASIBUS (ἡ ἘἘλιάσιβο, B -σεβος, AV 
Eleazurus, perhaps from the Aldine ’Edidfoudos, p 
being read for ¢), 1 Es 9%.—One of the ‘holy 
singers,’ who put away his strange wife. In Ezr 
105: ELIASHIB. 


ELIASIMUS (Α ᾽Ελιάσιμος, B -εἰ-εἰ-, AV Elisimus), 
1 Es 97,—In Ezr 107 ELIASIIIB. 


ELIASIS ([λιασείς), 1 Es 9%.—This name and 
Enasibus may be duplicate forms answering to 
Eliashib in Ezr 1035 (Speaker’s Comm.). 


ELIATHAH (anys or an:by ‘God hath come’).— 
A Hemanite, whose family formed the twentieth 
division of the temple service (1 Ch 25* 7”). 


ELIDAD (175s ‘God has loved,’ ᾿᾽Ηλδάδ).--- 
Son of Chislon, and Benjaimin’s representative for 
dividing the land, Nu 342! P (perh.=Eldad, one of 
the elders, Nu 117% E). 


ELIEHOENAI (‘ryimx ‘ to J” are mine eyes’).—4. 
A Korahite (1 Ch 26%, AV Elioenai). 2. The head 
of a family of exiles that returned (Ezr 8, AV 
Elthoenai), called in 1 Es 8*! Eliaonias. 


ELIEL (wx, prob. ‘ El is God’).—4. A Korahite 
(1 Ch 64), prob. = Elab of v.27 and Elihu of 1 8 1'. 
2.3.4. Mighty men in the service of David (1 Ch 
114-47 1901 65, A chief of eastern Manassehi (1 Ch 
5%). 6.7. Two Benjamite chiefs (1 Ch 8-7). 8 A 
Levite mentioned in connexion with the removal 
of the ark from the house of Obed-edom (1 Ch 


15°"), 9, A Levite in time of Hezekiah (2 Ch 
11} 

ELIENAI (νῦν, textual error for ray 
Elioenai).—A Benjamite (1 Ch 8”). See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


ELIEZER (νὸν ‘God is help’).—See ELEAZAR. 
4. Abraham’s chief servant, a Damascene (Gn 15%, 
AV, RVm). (The construction here is difficult, 
but the words can hardly be rendered as a double 
proper name as RV, ‘Dammesck Eliezer.” What- 
ever the exact construction, the words, unless there 
is a corruption in the text, must be intended to 
suggest that E. was in some way connected with 
Damascus. See Delitzsch, New Com. on Gen. 
ii. 4). This same E. is prob. the servant referred 
toin Gn 24. 2. A son of Moses by Zipporal ; so 
named to commemorate the deliverance of Moses 
from Pharaoh (Ex 184, 1 Ch 23! 1%), 8, The son of 
Becher a Benjamite (1 Ch 7%). 4 The son of 
Zichri, captain of the tribe of Reuben in David's 
reien (1 Ch 9718), 5. The son of Dodavahu of 
Mareshah, who prophesied the destruction of the 
fleet of ships which Jehoshaphat built in_co- 
operation with Ahaziah (2 Ch 20”). 6. An E, is 
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mentioned among the ‘chief men’ whom Ezra 
sent from Ahava to Casiphia to find Levites and 
Nethinim willing to join the expedition to Jeru- 
salem (Ezr 815), 7.8.9. A priest, a Levite, and a 
son of Harim, who had married ‘strange women,’ 
i.e. wives of non-Israelitish descent, in the time of 
Ezra (Ezr 1018. 38, 31), 40. One of the priests 
appointed to blow with the trumpets before the 
ark of God when David brought it from the house 
of Obed-edom to Jerus. (1 Ch 15%). 44. A Levite 
mentioned in 1 Ch 26, 12. An E. is mentioned in 
the genealogy of our Lord given by St. Luke (3%). 
W. C. ALLEN. 
ELIHOREPH (Ardy, possibly ‘God of autumn,’ or 
‘of ripe age’; cf. 50} 291 RV. ᾿Ελιάφ B, 'Evapéd A, 
᾿Ελιάβ Luc.).—One of Solomon’s scribes (1 K 45). 


ELIHU (3>x).—4. An ancestor of Samuel, 15S 1), 
called in 1 Ch 6* Eliel and in 1 Ch 657 Eliab (wh. 
see), 2. A variation in 1 Ch 9718 for Eliab, David’s 
eldest son, 158 16% Kittel (in Haupt’s O7) 
emends the text of Ch to ayy. 3. A Manassite 
who joined David at Ziklag, 1Ch 12% 4 A 
Korahite porter, 1 Ch 267, 5. See next article. 
6. (ἨἬλειού) an ancestor of Judith, Jth 81. 


ELIHU (sim>x, LXX ᾿Ελιοῦς, ‘my God is He,’ ef. 
Elijah, ‘my God is J”’).—Described in Job 32? as 
‘son of LGarachel the Buzite, of the family of 
Ram’; he would therefore be descended from 
Nahor, brother of Abraham (Gn 227), J). E. is 
introduced as an interlocutor in the Book of Job, 
speaking after the three friends Eliphaz, Bildad, 
and Zophar have failed to convince Job by their 
arguments. He is described as younger than the 
three; he undertakes, however, to act as moderator 
between the disputants, and speaks at length in 
chs. 32-37. But the fact that E. is mentioned 
neither in the prologue nor in the epilogue of the 
book ; that his arguments do not add substantially 
to the discussion; that the transition from ch. 38 to 
ch. 39 is abrupt and awkward; together with certain 
features of style in the speeches assigned to E.,— 
have led most critics to the conclusion that chs. 
32-37 represent a later addition to the book. 
Lightfoot, Rosenmiiller, Derenbourg, and others 
support the strange conjecture that E. is the name 
of the author himself (see JoB, Book OF). 

W. T. DAVISON. 

ELIJAH (37758; m5 in 2 Καὶ 138-12, Mal 3° [Eng. 4°] 
“J” is God’ ; ΤΧΧ Ἠλειού; ΝΊ Ἠλείας, AV Elias).— 
1. The loftiest pach ues of the OT, raised up by J” at 
a crisis in the history of Israel to save the nation 
from lapsing into heathenism. His public life is 
sketched in a few narratives wonderful for their 
vivid representations and graphic details. His 
personal history is full of human interest, and 
presents lessons of the highest ethical and spiritual 
value. IJis first appearance is surrounded with an 
element of mystery which is in keeping with his 
whole history. There is but a single brief refer- 
ence (1 K 17!) to his origin, and even that is not 
without ambiguity. The words are tr. by AV, in 
accordance with the MT, ‘E. the Tishbite, who 
was of the inhabitants of Gilead.’ If this render- 
ing is correct, it signifies that a certain place called 
Vishbeh or Tishbi of Gilead, not named elsewhere, 
had the distinction of giving birth to the prophet. 
Some have sought to identify it with Thisbe of 
Naphtali, mentioned in To 15, They point out that 
the correct rendering of ‘avn (on the assumption 
that it is a common, not a proper name) is not ‘of 
the inhabitants,’ but ‘of the sojourners’ (so RY), 
which would imply that E. came from another or 
foreign district. But the LXX makes the dis- 

muted word a proper name, and reads ‘FE. the 
Lishbite from Thesbon of Gilead.’? This reading 
seems to be followed by Josephus (Ané. VIII. 


xiii. 2). It is supported by the fact that, when- 
ever the word is a common noun, it is written 
avin, There seems therefore little reason to doubt 
that E. was a native of the wild but beautiful 
mountain district of Gilead, the highlands of 
Palestine, on the eastern side of the Jordan, 
bordering on the great desert. There he had a 
prophet’s nurture in solitude. He always loved 
the wild defiles and rushing torrents of his native 
land. Lonely mountains and bleak deserts were 
congenial to his spirit. He learned to dwell 
familiarly on the sterner aspects of religion and 
morality. He had the austere, ascetic, mono- 
theistic spirit of the desert. He learned the fear 
of J” which knew no other fear. 

Nothing is said of his parentage, and the omis- 
sion is in striking contrast to the wealth of detail 
with which the descent of some other prophets is 
stated. E. occupied from the first a unique and 
exalted position in the goodly fellowship. He 
seemed to be like Melchizedek ‘without father, 
without mother, without genealogy, having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life.’ Strange tradi- 
tions arose in later times among the Rabbis, as 
that he was Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, 
returned to life, or an angel in human form. 

E.’s whole manner of life is meant to be a protest 
against a corrupt civilisation. He has some of the 
habits of the ancient Nazirite, and not a few of 
the characteristics of the modern Bedawin. His 
unshorn locks streaming down his shoulders and 
his rough mantle of camel’s hair (2 K 18) alone 
make him a remarkable figure in Israel. He has 
the fleet foot of a true son of the desert (1 K 1855), 
and an iron frame which enables him to endure a 
forty days’ fast (19°). He dwells in the clefts of 
the Cherith (17°), sleeps under a desert broom (195), 
lodges in the cave of Horeb (19°), and haunts the 
slopes of Carmel. If he enters a city, it is only to 
deliver the message of J” and be gone. His start- 
ling appearances, abrupt speeches, and sudden dis- 
appearances create around his personality a pro- 
found air of mystery. He is believed to be borne 
hither and thither by the Spirit of J” (1 Καὶ 18®, 2 
K 235), Hecomes down from the hills of Gilead as 
the champion and prophet of J” in the dark days 
of Israel’s apostasy. He comes to bear witness to 
truths which ought never to have been denied in 
Israel. Like every true reformer, he takes his 
stand upon old principles. He is the personified 
conscience of the nation. He comes, a prophet of 
heroic mould, to witness by deeds rather than by 
words, 

The spiritual danger which E. was called to 
avert arose out of a political alliance formed 
between Israel and Phoenicia, and cemented by 
the marriage of Ahab and Jezebel, the son and 
the daughter of the allied kings. A covenant 
between two Semitic peoples was always supposed 
to imply a friendship between their gods. Its 
natural sequel was a syncretism of faith and 
worship. That Ahab did not at first think of 
denying J” is proved by the names he gave his 
sons—Ahaziah (J” holds) and Jchoram (J” is high). 
But his religious instincts were as dull as his 
political instincts were keen. Brave enough in 
battle, and on the whole a successful ruler, he was 
morally weak, and came completely under the 
penetra influence of his strong-minded Tyrian 
wife, a fanatic in her own faith. It was to please 
her that he not only erected a temple to Baal at 
Samaria (1 K 1033) and introduced a multitude of 
foreign priests (181°), but allowed a religious per- 
secution, in which many of the prophets of J” are 
said to have been slain (18%). The effect of 
these events on the religious life of Israel could not 
be small. The people had hitherto been ensnared 
only by the gods of the hostile tribes of Canaan 
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whom they had subdued. They were now tempted 
to adopt the cultus of a great allied nation, and 
the temptation proved too strong to be resisted. 
Baal-worship becaine the court religion, and, if its 
progress had not been effectually checked, would 
soon have become the national religion. 

Lo prevent this disastrous consummation is E.’s 
life-task. His fiery zeal against the Tyrian cultus 
springs from moral at least as much as religious 
considerations. ‘That superstition had such accom- 
paniments as would soon sap the moral vigour of 
any nation. A patriot as well as a prophet, E. 
comes to save his country. His ruling passion is 
apes for the Lord God of hosts (1 K 19"). He 
snows the God of Israel as a moral and spiritual 
being, and all his demands on behalf of J” are 
moral and spiritual. The details of ritual do not 
trammel a man of his spiritual force. He knows 
nothing of the Deuteronomic law which condemns 
local altars (1 K 18). It is not recorded that 
he ever visits Jerusalem. But Gilgal, Bethel, 
Carmel, and other ancient sanctuaries of the 
true religion, are dear to him. Sinai is, from its 
associations, the holiest ground. He believes in 
a covenant in virtue of which J” became the God 
of Israel, and Israel the people of J”. And the 
conviction is burned into his mind that there can 
be no alliance between the God of Israel and any 
other divinity. His jealousy for J” is the counter- 
part of J”’s jealousy for Israel. It is to E. an 
intuitive truth that J” can brook no rival in His 
kingdom, and he is amazed that any can doubt it: 
his spirit blazes with contempt against all ‘ weak- 
kneed’ persons (1 K 183 who halt between two 
opinions. 

It is contended by some critics (Wellhausen, 
Stade, etc.) that E. was not a monotheist, like 
Amos, Hosea, and the other literary prophets: that 
he was like the mass of the people of his time in 
regarding J” as only the God of Israel—a local 
god—and believing that every other nation had 
its own deity. It is affirmed that E. was a ‘ heno- 
theist.’ Now, it is sufficiently clear that the faith 
of many of his contemporaries is of this rudiment- 
ary order: the contest between J” and Baal is to 
them a real struggle between rival deities. But 
E.’s lofty conception of J” virtually excludes all 
other objects of worship—makes all the gods idols. 
It is difficult to believe that the Baal whom he 
treats with such irony and contempt (1 K 187) has 
to his mind any reality. Atany rate, it is but a 
short step from E.’s ‘henotheism’ to absolute 
monotheism. 

The memoirs of E. seem to be derived from 
several sources. The narratives in 1 K 17-19. 21, 
2K 2,form a unity. They took shape in Northern 
Israel, as is indicated by the remark that Beersheba 
‘belongeth to Judah’ (1 K 193. They were prob- 
ably written under the influence of the hterary 
prophets of the Northern Kingdom, about the 
beginning of the 7th cent. B.c. These narratives 
are composed in the highest style of literary art. 
Their distinctly popular character is apparent, and 
it has been noted by W. R. Smith that they read 
like a transcript of a vivid oral tradition (Prophets 
of Israel, 110). Like other historical parts of the 
OT, they may have lived in the months of the 
people for generations, forming a powerful means 
of religious education, before they were comuinitted 
to writing. 

E. comes on the stage of history with the same 
startling abruptness with which he makes his 
first appearance before Ahab. He is sent to 
announce that J” is about to avenge the apos- 
tasy of Israel by bringing a long drought on the 
land. This message delivered, he vanishes into 
solitude. He is guided by the Spirit of J” to the 
brook Cherith ‘that is before,’ ὁ.6. to the east of, 
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‘Jordan’ (1 If 173), probably in his native Gilead. 
See CHERITH. There his life is miraculously 
sustained by ravens, which bring him flesh every 
morning and evening (vv.*®). Prosaic critics have 
tried to eliminate the marvellous element froin the 
story. They call attention to the fact that the 
word ΞΡ, which is so pointed in the MT as to 
mean ‘ravens,’ signifies with another set of vowel- 
points ‘ Arabs,’ with another ‘inerchants,’ or ‘in- 
habitants of Oreb.’ But, not to emphasize the 
fact that ravens eat flesh, which Arabs generally 
avoid, it is to be noted that the marvellous element 
is quite in keeping with other parts of E.’s story. 
In the oral tradition the prophet’s friends were 
doubtless ‘ravens’: the narrative would not have 
been thought worth preserving but for the 
miraculous feature, which is reproduced in all the 
ancient versions. 

When the brook Cherith dries up in the long 
drought, the prophet goes, under divine direction, 
to Zarephath, a city of heathen Tyre (17°), where 
he is hospitably received by a poor widow whom 
the famine has reduced to her last meal (v.¥*). The 
pOP τον finds a well-spring of kindness in the 

eart of a heathen country. He learns to sym- 
pathize with one of another race and a strange 
religion, and his stern nature is in some degree 
softened by contact with human suffering. He 
rewards the widow’s charity first by miraculously 
increasing her small store of meal and oil, and 
later by restoring her child to life (vv.1**), His 
experience begins to prepare him for a higher 
revelation, which he is 1n due time to receive. 

Meanwhile the king, in his rage against the 
prophet of evil, sends messengers into all nations 
(1 Kk 18”) to search for E., but they report that 
their quest has been fruitless. lor three years 
there falls no rain or dew in Israel. The famine 
is so severe that the king and his chamberlain, 
Obadiah, have to scour the country in search of 
provender for the royal stables (v.%“). While they 
are engaged in this quest, E. suddenly appears 


before Obadiah and bids him summon his master 


(v.7=), The meeting of the prophet and the king 
is very dramatic. Ahab has never been able to 
stifle the conscience of an Israelite, and cannot 
withhold his respect from the prophet of J’. He 
bitterly accuses E. of being the troubler of Israel ; 
but when the prophet flings back the charge, the 
king is silenced (v.14). K. challenges, or rather 
commands, him to summon the prophets of Baal to 
a contest between J” and Baal on Mount Carmel. 
The worshippers of Baal shall sacrifice to their 
God; E. hiniself will sacrifice to J“: the god who 
answers by fire, he shall be the God. The king 
consents (v.!%), The narrative of the contest (1 Καὶ 
1821#-) is one of the grandest in the OT. Apart 
from its historical value, it is precious as an 
ideal representation of the conflict which is always 
being waged between true and false religion, and 
of combatants who are always meeting. On the 
appointed day the king and the 400 prophets of 
Baal, E. and ‘all the people,’ assemble on Carmel. 
The prophets of Baal, having built an altar and 
laid their sacrifice, pray to their god from morning 
till evening, and are excited to a frenzy by their 
fruitless efiortsand the biting sarcasmof E. Inthe 
evening E. rebuilds the ancient altar of J“—thrown 
down in these times of persecution—and utters a 
few calm words of prayer to J”. The lightning 
falls and consumes not only the sacrifice, but the 
altar and the water poured into trenches around 
it. The people fall on their faces, and with loud 
voices acknowledge that J” is God. Then, in an 
access of irrepressible zeal, they fall upon the 400 
prophets who have deceived the nation, and put 
thein all to the sword. E. prays that the drought 
may cease, and before nightfall there is a tempest 
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of rain, in the midst of which the strange prophet, 
seized by a sudden impulse, carried away by the 
emotion of triumph, rolls his mantle together and 
runs like an avané-courier in front of the royal 
chariot all the sixteen miles from Carmel to 
the gates of Jezreel (νν. 2:16), 

E. imagines that the battle for truth has been 
fought and won, and that his task is virtually 
accomplished. But his triumph is brief. When 
he receives a message that Jezebel has sworn to 
have his life (195), his sanguine hope for the re- 
storation of the true religion is changed in a 
moment into blank despair. He fecls with a sink- 
ing heart that he has laboured for naught and in 
vain. God Himself has contended in vain with 
human folly. Nothing can be made of a king 
whom miracles will not convince, but who is 
turned round the finger of a woman. The apos- 
tate nation will remain apostate. Seeing all this 
(the LXX and other ancient versions, instead 
of ‘and he saw it,’ read ‘and he was afraid,’ 
19%), E. flees for his life to Judea, and, leaving 
his servant at Beersheba, plunges into the desert, 
where he is alone with J”. Weary, famished, and 
heavy of heart, he lies down under a desert broom 
fso RVm; see JUNIPER], and is willing to die. He 
feels that his hfe has been a failure. He has 
been worsted in the battle of life, and something 
tells him that he has deserved to be. He is no 
better than his fathers. He has now nothing more 
to live for. It is vain to continue the unequal 
struggle. All men have forsaken him. He has 
no friend but J”, and he prays that He would 
release him from his fruitless task (vv.* 4). 

God is very kind to lis servant, first satisfying 
his bodily wants, and then giving him a new 
revelation such as his soul needs. As the prophet 
sleeps under the desert bush, he is awakened by 
the touch of an angel, who sets meat and drink 
before him, and on the strength of that food he 
goes a forty days’ journey (forty being, as usual, 
a round number) to Horeb (vv.*"). It is not diffi- 
cult to understand what the prophet seeks at 
that mountain sanctuary. He desires to meet J”. 
Men have failed him: he wants to make sure 
of God. He goes to Horeb to stand where Moses 
stood. His heart cries out for the vindication of 
the moral law. Finding a cave, he lodges there 
(v.°). (In the Heb. it is the cave, either as already 
a place to which pilgrims resorted, or from the fame 
of this single visit: the traditional cave is in a 
secluded plain under the highest peak of Jebel 
Misa; see SINAI.) The narrative which follows 
(vv.41-18) is spiritually one of the profoundest in the 
OT. J” represents to E., by a magnificent acted 
parable, the contrast between law and grace, judg- 
ment and mercy. As the prophet of J”, E. has been 
using the weapon of force. He has never con- 
ceived it possible to defeat the enemies of God by 
any other weapon. He has magnitied God’s strict- 
ness with a zeal He will not own. And he has 
failed. Force has left men hard and indifferent. 
J” here makes experiment upon E. with his own 
weapon. He visits the mountain with a hurri- 
cane, with an earthquake, and with a fire. The 
prophet’s wounded spirit is not moved by any of 
these. J” is not in them. But in the calm 
which follows the tumult he hears a still small 
voice (ItVm ‘a sound of gentle stillness’) which 
thrills his inmost being; he feels that God is 
there ; self-abased, he wraps his face in his mantle 
and waits to receive the divine communications. 
He is thus taught the meaning of his failure. He 
is shown in a parable ‘a more excellent way.’ In 
the heart of Sinai he learns the gentleness of God. 
Others like himself may be won by grace, whom 
might and wrath have failed to move. The 


kingdom of God comes not so much by startling 
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miracles, but through quiet human agencies and in 
the slow movements of history. EE. is therefore 
shown that J” has still a great work for him to do: 
he must shape the destinies of two great nations, 
and provide for the continuance of the prophetie 
succession. Three commands are laid upon him: to 
anoint Hazael to be king over Syria, Jehu to be 
king over Israel, and Elisha to be his own suc- 
cessor. And he is comforted with the assurance 
that the work in which he has been engaged has 
not been a failure: J” reserves for Himself seven 
thousand who have not bowed the knee to Baal. 

With faith restored Τὸ, returns to his task(vv.!%-"4), 
On his way to Damascus he finds Elisha at the 
plough, and throws his mantle over him—a symbolic 
action by which he claims him as 1115 son and invests 
him with the prophetic office. Elisha leaves all, and 
ministers unto him. From this time E. is never 
alone: he has a companion to whom he becomes a 
true spiritual father (2 K 2!*), winning his hilial 
alfection as well as profound veneration. 

Here there is a break in the narrative. It is 
nowhere stated by what means E. sought to fulfil 
the other two parts of the commission which he 
received at Horeb. The account of the actual 
completion of his task by Elisha in 2 K 9. 10 is 
apparently by another narrator. Nor is it directly 
recorded what means E. afterwards used for the 
advancement of the true religion. But there are 
deeply interesting hints in the memoirs. Cheyne’s 
singular statements (allowing of Criticism, Ὁ. 143), 
that E. was weak in spiritual intuition, and that the 
lesson of Horeb was lost upon him, do not seem to 
be warranted. On the contrary, there are not 
wanting indications that from the day on which 
KK. heard the still small voice there was another 
spirit in him. He does not again attempt to 
suppress Ahab’s idolatry by force. He leaves the 
apostate king alone, and waits the course of events. 
ΠῚ he does not entirely abandon his lonely desert 
life, he at least becomes a familiar figure in the 
schools of the prophets at Gilgal, Bethel, and 
Jericho (2 KX 2!4). His personality, and probably 
his teaching, make a profound impression upon the 
young prophets. He kindles in their minds his 
own zeal for J”; he transfuses 115 spirit into them ; 
the homage which they pay to Elisha (2 K 215) is 
entirely due to the fact that they perceive in him 
the spinit of the greater prophet. 

When E.’s moral indignation once more flashes 
out against the house of Ahab (1 K 21), it is 
not now for the destruction of idolatry but in 
the cause of justice and humanity that he appears. 
He has become the champion of the civil and 
moral rights of the people. Ahab violates the 
ancient laws of property, which are the charter 
of the people’s liberties, by forcibly alienating the 
vineyard of Naboth. He deepens his guilt by 
allowing his wife to compass the innocent man’s 
ruin by peculiarly nefarious means (1 K 218), 
This crime is the signal for E.’s reappearance 
at Jezreel. On the day after Naboth’s murder, 
the king is proceeding in state to take possession 


_of the coveted gardens, when he is confronted by 


the prophet, and quails once more before his 
moral indignation. His enemy has found him 
(ν. Ὁ), His own sin finds him out. His con- 
science condemns him. He stands speechless while 
the prophet’s words of doom smite him lke 
thunderbolts: Ahab’s house shall fall; dogs shall 
eat the carcase of Jezebel; the king’s whole pos- 
terity shall perish, and their bodies be given to 
the dogs of the city or the fowls of the air (so D? 
in vv.%>-26), In the chariot behind Ahab on that 
memorable day was an oflicer named Jehu, on 


whose mind the words of E. left an indelible im- 


pression (2 K 9%); and though the execution of the 
sentence was deferred in consideration of the 
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kine’s penitence, this man was the instrument 
chosen by J” for the overthrow of the house of 
Ahab. 

The episode of Naboth’s vineyard produced a 
great change in the popular sentiment. It revealed 
the true character of the issues in E.’s conflict 
against idolatry. It showed the people, that while 
idolatry went hand in hand with injustice and 
crime, the religion of J” was the bnlwark of right- 
eousness and liberty. Atthe same time, it opened 
their eyes to the real grandeur of the prophet in 
their midst, and doubtless we are to date from 
this event a great increase in his power as the 
prophet of J”. 

It is impossible to determine the extent and 
duration of E.’s subsequent labours. There are two 
other narratives, one of which brings him into con- 
tact with Aliaziah, son of Ahab (8.6. c. 853), while 
the other implies that he lived on till the reign of 
Jehoram of Judah (ec. 849-844). It is difficult to 
harmonize this chronology with that of 2k ὃ, 
which makes it clear that E.’s career ended and 
Elisha’s began before the death of Jehoshaphat 
(c. 874-849). It is possible, however, that Jehoram 
reigned for a time during the life of his father 
Jehoshaphat (2 Καὶ 815. the text is doubtful). 

According to the narrative in 2 K 1, Ahaziah, 
son of Ahab, having injured himself by falling 
from a balcony of his palace, sends messengers to 
the shrine of Baal-zebub, god of Ekron, to inquire 
if he shall recover. On their way they are inter- 
cepted by Elijah, who indignantly asks them if 
there is not a God in Israel of whom they might 
inquire, and commands them to go back and tell 
the king that his injuries will certainly prove 
fatal. When the messengers describe to the king 
the person who waylaid them, he immediately 
recognizes in him the old enemy of his house, and 
in the true spirit of Jezebel, his mother, sends out 
a band of fifty men to capture him. They find 
the prophet seated ‘on the top of the hill’ (name 
not given: Carmel, say some critics, but it is not 
on the way to Ekron). At his word, fire comes 
down from heaven and consumes them al]. Another 
band of the same number meet the same fate. A 
third company is sent out, but their leader takes 
waining, adopts a humble tone, and he and his 
men are spared. E. then goes in person to the 
king, and repeats the declaration that his doom is 
sealed. 

This narrative differs widely in language, style, 
and spirit from those of the preceding group. ‘The 
prophet’s personal appearance has altered (18) ; his 
name has changed from 179s to the later form i's; 
and instead of being directly inspired and guided 
by J” as hitherto, he receives the word of prophecy 
from an angel (18: 1, ‘The representation of the 
prophet assumes gigantic proportions, but at the 
same time becomes rigid and lifeless: it ceases to 
be available as a pattern of human action’ (Ewald). 
The narrator tells the story, without apology, for 
the glorification of his hero; but no narrative in 
the OT presents greater moral difficulties. If it 
is regarded as literal history, one’s moral sense is 
shocked at the destruction of a great number of 
men whose only fault is obedience to the orders of 
their captain and their king. One cannot conceive 
the story to have been penned by the historian 
who related the parable of the still small voice at 
Horeb. The best comment on the story was sup- 
plied by Christ. He condemned with nnmistakable 
plainness the vindictive spirit which His disciples, 
by citing the example of 
(Lk 9515, 


the story as an argument for persecution. E. was 


lijah, sought to justify | 
Others besides the disciples have used | 
(Dt 21%), 
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the story itself can hardly be regarded as history. It 
is rather one of those imaginative apologues— 
abundant in the schools of the scribes — which 
borrowed the names of ancient heroes to lend 
vividness and concreteness to abstract doctrines. 

The other narrative (2 Ch 214) is given only 
by the Chronicler, and bears distinct marks of late- 
ness. Jehoram, king of Judah, son-in-law of Ahab 
and Jezebel, having fallen under the spell of 
scnsuous Baal-worship, E. is represented as send- 
ing him a letter warning him that J” will bring a 
plague upon Judah, by which all the king’s house 
will be afflicted, and to which the king himself 
will early fall a victim. This is the only narrative 
which brings E. into connexion with the kingdom 
of Judah, and the only one which represents him 
as carrying ou his work by means of writing. 
The style and language of the letter correspond 
very closely with those of the Chronicler. 

Yhe narrative of E.’s translation (2 K 21:18) re- 
turns to the lofty style of the writer of 1 K 17- 
19. 21. Ewald, indeed, regarded it as the work of 
the same great narrator; more recent critics con- 
sider that from a literary point of view it is more 
closely connected with the history of Elisha (2 K 
gf), E.’s end is still more mysterious than his 
beginning. He alone shares with Enoch the glory 
of being ‘translated,’ so that he should not taste 
death (He 115). Of him alone is it recorded, as of 
Christ (Lk 2451), that he was carried up into 
heaven. He is residing at the ancient sanctuary 
of Gilgal (now Jiljilia, between Shechem and 
Bethel, not the town of the same name on the 
Jordan), where a prophetic guild is established, 
when he is aed that the time of 1115 departure 
is come. His invisible Guide calls him for the 
last time into solitude. ‘The appointed place is 
beyond Jordan, not now in the ravines of 1115 
native Gilead, but southward in the wild region 
of Nebo, where his greatest forerunner fell asleep. 
As he went to Horeb for inspiration in his time 
of spiritual storm and stress, so he is drawn in 
the final crisis of his life to the mountain region 
in which Moses was summoned to die, away 
from the face of man. Bnt he begins his last 
journey by visiting the prophetic guilds at Bethel 
and Jericho, probably for the purpose of confirm- 
ing the young prophets in the faith. Wishing to 
spare Elisha the pain of witnessing the last hery 
ordeal, he tenderly entreats him to remain at 
Gilgal. His faithful companion cannot brook the 
idea of separation: he solemnly vows that he 
will never leave his master. At Bethel the sons 
of the prophets, foreboding E.’s coming removal, 
ask Elisha if he knows that his master is to be 
taken away from him. He knows it well, but is 
too straitened in spirit to speak of it, and entreats 
them to hold their peace. From Bethel E. pro- 
ceeds to Jericho, where he again endeavours to 
persuade his disciple to let him go on this journey 
alone; but Elisha repeats his vow. At Jericho 
some of the prophetic guild wish to question 
Elisha about the impending event, but he begs 
them to be silent. Fifty sons of the prophets 
ascend the heights above the city to watch the 
prophet as he descends with his disciple to the 
Jordan. They see him strike the river with Ins 
mantle; the waters part; the two men cross by 
the bed of the river and pass out of sight. As they 
approach their destination, Εἰ. asks his disciple if 
he has any last request to make. Elisha seeks ‘a 
double portion’ of his master’s spirit—not twice 
E.’s inspiration, but the portion of an eldest son, 
who received twice as munch as the younger sons 
E. replies that it is a hard request. 


the patron of the Inquisitors. Even Calvin and | Spiritual gifts are the most difficult of all to trans- 


Beza argued from this narrative that fire was the 


mit. Nevertheless, he assures his follower that if 


proper instrument of punishment for heretics. But! he prove his fitness for prophetic gifts by remain- 
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ing with his master to the end, and looking without 
fear on the dread messengers of the invisible world, 
his request will not be denied. They now enter 
the dark mountains of Moab. Somewhere here 
J” Himself laid His servant Moses to rest. No man 
knew the exact place. ‘The whole region is a 
sepulchre.’ <As they still advance and talk to- 
gether, black clouds gather, a tempest descends, 
the air is filled with fire, and, ‘behold, there appear 
chariots of fire and horses of fire, and E. is taken 
up to heaven in a whirlwind.’ Elisha sees him no 
more. He rends his clothes, and mourns for his 
master as one mourns for the dead. He is bereft 
of the prophet who has been to him a father, and 
to Israel a power as great as its chariots and 
horsemen. but he has stood the severe test im- 
posed upon him, and receives the reward—the 
spirit of E. rests upon him. Taking up the mantle 
which has fallen from his master, he returns from 
the scene of the translation to the Jordan, and 
puts his new power to the proof by striking the 
waters with the mantle and calling upon the God 
of Elijah. The waters divide as before, and he 
passes over on dry land. When the sons of the 
prophets at Jericho hear of what has happened, 
and perceive that the spirit of E. rests upon his 
disciple, they bow themselves to the earth and 
acknowledge Elisha as their new master. But the 
story of the translation awakens their scepticism, 
and they send out fifty strong men to make search 
for the missing prophet, Elisha trying in vain to 
dissuade them. For three days they prosecute 
the search among the mountains of Moab, expect- 
ing to find E. on some lonely peak or in some dark 
valley, cast away as at other times by the Spirit 
of J”. When they return and confess that the 
search has been vain, Elisha gently ehides their 
unbelief (2 K 238), 

E. is thus removed from the scene of his labours 
before the whole task laid upon him (1 Καὶ 19) is 
finished. But Elisha and others enter into his 
labours, sons of the prophets animated by his 
spirit are raised up in hundreds, his teaching 
spreads, his spirit penetrates the nation. Then 
the harvest is reaped. After two short reigns the 
idolatrous house of Ahab falls (2 K 9). The 
enemies of J” and of E. perish. Superstition dies 
hard, but there is never again any question of 
rivalry between J” and Baal. There is no more 
danger of Baal-worship becoming the national 
religion. It sinks into the superstition of a sect, 
known to later prophets as the remnant of Baal 
(Zeph 14). 

The weapons by which this reformation was ac- 
complished were mainly spiritual. It cannot be 
denied that some of E.’s own actions may have 
furnished an excuse for certain deeds of violence. 
It is like a Nemesis that the finishing touch has to 
be given to the work by a man of blood like Jehu. 
Yet it was not the fire and sword of Carmel, but 
the stil] small voice speaking in the schools of the 
prophets and the hearts of the faithful that again 
made Israel a people prepared for J”. 

E.’s moral power lies in the simplicity of his 
faith. He realizes the belief in J” intensely, and 
lives a heroic life in the strength of it. ‘J” before 
whom 1 stand’ is his favourite formula (1 K 172 
1815. He stands erect and haughty before kings; 
but in the presence of J” he wraps his head in his 
mantle, or crouches to the ground with his face 
between his knees (1 K 18 19%). Stern and 
rugged by nature, a prophet moulded for heroic 


that readers of his story are not unthankful for 
his failings. ‘E. was aman of like passions with 
mis (98 51}. 

Critics differ widely in their cstimates of the 
historical importance of E. Wellhausen thinks 
that his influence is appraised too highly in the 
biblical narratives. His struggle with Baal cannot 
have possessed the importance attributed to it 
from the point of view of a later time. Israel was 
never torn asunder by such a religious commotion 
as that described inl Καὶ 18. It was not Baal that 
brought about the fall of the house of Ahab, but 
common treason on the part of Jehu (Proleg. 291). 
Wellhausen is given to depreciating the part played 
by prophecy in the history of Israel. ‘In the eyes 
οἱ their contemporaries,’ lhe says, ‘the prophets 
were completely overshadowed by the kings; only 
to later times did they become the principal per- 
sonages.’ E. must hide his diminished head 
before Ahab. ‘He effected nothing against the 
king, and quite failed to draw the people over to his 
side.’ Wellhausen states no convincing reasons 
for this interesting view. There is probably more 
truth in the opinion of those who say that the 
history of Israel is essentially the history of 
prophecy. And Kuenen’s estimate of E. appears 
much fairer: ‘The consequences of the struggle 
with the Syrian Baal and the victory of Jahvism 
were most important. Had the issue of the con- 
flict been diflerent, the existence of J’-worship 
would have been at stake; the averting of this 
danger was an important result. From this period 
onward the belief in ‘‘J” the God of Israel” is 
assailed no longer. The prophets of the eighth 
century are able to start from it as a universal 
conviction. lor this foundation for their preach- 
ing they have to thank Elijah and his school’ 
(Leligion of Israel, 1. 360). 

No OT hero fills a larger place in Jewish tradi- 
tion than Elijah. How he impressed the minds of 
his own people in after-ages is shown by the 
striking eulogium pronounced upon him by the 
son of Sirach (Sir 4818.), It became a fixed belief 
that E. would appear again for the deliverance 
and restoration of Israel. This is expressed in 
the very last words of the OT (Mal 458. Jesus 
teaches that this expectation was fulfilled by the 
appearance of John the Baptist (Mt17"""). Jesus’ 
ery on the cross, ‘ Eli, Eli,’ was mistaken for a call 
to Elijah to come for His deliverance (Mt 27”, 
Mk 15%). No prophet is mentioned so frequently 
in the NT as Elijah. The priests and Levites 
(Jn 1°) cannot understand John’s right to baptize, 
if he is neither the Christ, nor Elijah, nor that 
prophet (like unto Moses, Dt 18"). As E. was 
with Moses in spirit at Sinai and Nebo, so these two 
prophets appear together conversing with Jesus 
on the Mount of the Transfiguration (Mt 173, Mk 
94, Lk 953). 

It only remains to be said that E. occupies a 
conspicuous place in the legends and rites of many 
peoples. Among the Jews he is the expected 
cuest at every passover, for whom a vacant seat 
is reserved. Among the Greeks he is the patron 
saint of mountains, and many summits in Greece 
are now called by his name. In the Jtoman 
Catholic Church he is revered as the foundcr of 
the Order of the Barefooted Carmelites. By the 
Mohammedans he is often confounded with the 
ereat and mysterious E]-Khudr, the [ternal 
Wanderer, who having drunk the water of life 
retains everlasting youth, and appears ever and 


work in evil days, he is led through an experience | anon to right the wrongs of men. Εν is canonized 
Which awakens in him the tenderness that is only | both in the Greck and the Latin Church, his 
to be found in union with strength. His personal | festival being on the 20th July. 
history, especially the narrative of the breakdown 

ain aaa : : ; Samra, LiTrraTurE.—Driver, LOT 184 ff.; Wellhausen, Comp, 281 ff. 
and restoration of his faith, brings him into touch Proleg. 200. Hist. of Isr. and. Judah, 64fi.; Stade, Ges, ἡ 
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Isr. 76 ff., 116 ff.; Cornill, Isr. Proph. 12, 15, 20, 29-36, 157; 
Kittel, Hist. of Heb. ii. 213, 266 ff., 275, 279; Ewald, Η iv. 63 ff.; 
Graetz, Hist. of Jews (tr. by B. Lowy), i. 204ff.; Maurice, Pro- 
phets and Kings, p. 126ff.; Schiirer, HJP τι. ii. 156f. iii. 
129 ff.; Kuenen, Rel. of Isr. i. 354 ff.; Renan, Hist. of People of 
Isr. (Eng. tr.) ii, 229-242; Montefiore, Hibbert Lect. p. 91f.; 
Liddon, Sermons on OT Subjects, 185, 209; Milligan, Elijah 
‘Men of Bible’); Cheyne, Wallowing of Criticism; Farrar, 

ooks of Kings, t.cit.; Walker and Paterson in Kapos. Times, 
ἵν ἢ: ὌΝ]. 

2. (πὸν, AV Eliah) A Benjamite chief, 1 Ch 857, 
3. 4. A priest and a layman who had married 
foreign wives, Ezr 1051. 26, J. STRACHAN. 


ELIJAH, APOCALYPSE OF.—This is the title 
of a lost pseudepigr. work which stands eighth in 
the stichometrical list of Nicephorus and tenth in 
an anonymous early list. In the first of these it 
is called Ἡλία προφήτου, and said to consist of 
316 verses. In the other its title is ᾿Ηλίου ἀποκά- 
λυψις. The Constitut. Apost. vi. 16 also contain 
a reference to a writing bearing the name of 
Elijah. Origen (Comm. Mt 27°) informs us that 
this work was the source of the quotation in 
1 Co 2° ‘Things which eye saw not, and ear 
heard not,’ etc. Similar testimony is borne by 
Euthalius and others, and it is probable that the 
statement is correct, although Jerome (Comm. 
Is 64°, Ὁ. 57 ad Pamm.) denies it for apologetic 
reasons. On the other hand, there seems to be 
less probability in the statement of Epiphanius 
(Her. ch. 43), that Eph 54 ‘Awake thou that 
sleepest,’ etc., was quoted from the same Apoc. 
of Elijah. Origen makes no mention of this where 
he might be expected to do so, and Euthalins 
alleges that the words of Eph 5 are derived 
from a lost apocryphon which bore the name of 
Jeremiah. For further information and for the 
oatristic quotations in full, see Fabricius, Cod. 

seud. V.T. 1. 1070-1086; Schiirer, HJP τι. iii. 
129 ff. J. A. SELBIE. 


ELIKA (xp), the Harodite, one of David’s 


‘Thirty’ (2 8 23%).—The name is omitted in B,. 


and in the parallel passage 1 Ch 11, possibly owing 
to the repetition of the gentilic ‘the Harodite.’ 
J. Ε΄ STENNING. 

ELIM (o°5’y).—One of the stations in the wander- 
ings of the children of Israel (Ex 1537, Nu 33%); 
apparently the fourth station after the passage of 
the Red Sea, and the first place where the Israelites 
met with fresh water. It was also marked by an 
abundant growth of palm trees (cf. Ex 15%’, twelve 
wells and seventy palms). 

If the traditional site of Mt. Sinai be correct, the 
likeliest place for Elim is the Wady Ghurundel, 
where there is a good deal of vegetation, especially 
stunted palms, and a number of water-holes in the 
sand ; but some travellers have pushed the site of 
Elim farther on, and placed it almost a day’s 
journey nearer to Sinai, in the Wady Tayibeh, 
where there are again palm trees and a scanty 
supply of brackish water. The Greek monks who 
have located Elim at ΤΟΥ were probably guided 
thereto by the luxuriant palms and a special taste 
for the extravagant in miracle. The _ biblical 
account takes the Israelites from Elim to a camp 
by the sea; and this accords very well with the 
ex perience of travellers who go to Mt. Sinai by the 
southern route, camping one night in the Wady 
Ghurundel, and the next night by the shore of the 
Red Sea. 

It should be remembered, however, that grave 
doubts have been cast upon the popular identifica- 
tion of Mt. Sinai (see SINAI); and as these doubts 
turn, in part, upon the identification of Elim and 
of the encampment by the sea, we must be careful 
not to fall into a topographical reasoning in a 


It has been suggested that the Elim of Ex 15, 
Nu 33, is only a variant form of the plural name 
Eloth which we find in 1K 9°, 2 Ch 817, a place 
which was certainly situated near the head of the 
σα] of Akabah, and whose name still survives in 
the Arabic Azleh (cf. the suggestive doublet of 
Hazeroth, Nu 1155, and Hazerim, Dt 27%). If this 
be so, then the camp by the sea is to be sought for 
in the neighbourhood of Akabah, the position of 
Mt. Sinai is unknown, and the earlier stages of the 
journey of the children of Israel are to be sought 
in the line of the present Haj route from Egypt 
to Mecca. See Beke, Origines Biblice, 1839; 
Baker Greene, The Hebrew Migration from Eqypt, 
1879; Sayce, ΠΟΙΩ͂, 1894; and the art. Exopus 
(ROUTE). J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


ELIMELECH (a> ‘God is king,’* so the 
name Malchiel).—The husband of Naomi and 
father of Mahlon and Chilion, Ephrathites of 
Beth-lehem-judah (cf. 1 5.171. He was driven by 
a famine into the country of Moab, where, after a 
residence of undefined lots he died. Ife is 
spoken of as if he were the head of a clan in the 
tribe of Judah (cf. Ru 28). This would be the 
Hezronites (1 Ch 2°, ef. Gn 4612). 

H. A. REDPATH. 

ELIOENAI (2yv>x ‘to J” are mine eyes’).—4. A 
Simeonite chief (1 Ch 4%), 2, A Benjamite (1 Ch 
78). 3. A descendant of David who lived after the 
Exile (1 Ch 3% 24), 4. A son of Pashhur who had 
married a foreign wife (Ezr 10°), called in 1 Es 9” 
Elionas. 5. A son of Zattu who had committed 
the same offence (Ezr 10’), called in 1 Es 9% 
Eliadas. 6. A priest (Neh 12%), 


ELIONAS.—1. (Α Ἐλιωνάς, B’Edcwrals), 1 Es 92. 
—In Ezr 10%, ELIOENAI 2. (A ’EdXwwvds, B -das), 
1 Es 9 =Ezr 107! ELIEZER, 


ELIPHAL (55x ‘God hath judged’).—One of 
David’s mighty men (1 Ch 1155), called in 2 8 23% 
Eliphelet (wh. see). 


ELIPHALAT. — 1. (A ’EXi¢ddaros, B Ἐλειφάλα, 
AV Eliphalet), 1 Es 8°%.—In Ezr 818 ELIPHELET. 
2. (Ἐλειφαλατ), 1 Es 9%=Ezr 10° ELIPHELET. 


ELIPHAZ [1>5x, possibly ‘God is fine gold’; but 
in the absence of analogous meanings tlils must be 
considered very doubtful. LXX generally ’EXi¢ds 
(so A in Gn) or ’EXedds (so B in Ch and Job, 
except 2!) or Ἐλιφαξ (so A in Ch and Job, and ἢ 
in Gn 365)] is the name of two foreigners (Arabs) 
mentioned in OT. 1. E. appears in the Edomite 
genealogy of Gn 36 (and hence 1 Ch 155) as son of 
Esau by Adah (vv.*°), and father of Amalek by 
his Horite concubine Timnah (vv.!%22), In v.¥& 
various other sons are mentioned, as ‘the dukes 
that came of E. in the land of Edom,’ noticeable 
among them being ‘Duke Teman,’ and another is 
the well-known tribal name Kenaz. See further, 
art. Epom. 2. See next article. G. B. GRAY. 


ELIPHAZ (pbx, LXX ’EXdds, an Idumean 
name, transposed=Phasael?).—Described as the 
first, and apparently the oldest and most important, 
friend of Job. He is called ‘the Temanite.’ 
Teman was a son of Eliphaz, the eldest son of 
Esau (Gn 3615); and 9 was a district of 
Idumsa, proverbially known for its wisdom (Jer 
497). It is mentioned in close connexion with 
Edom in Jer 49”, ἘΠ. speaks at greater length 


than either Bildad or Zophar ; his speeches are 


recorded in Job 4. 5. 15. and 22. He is also more 
moderate in tone than the others ; his first speech, 


circle, so as to identify Sinai by means of Elin, | especially, is gravely tender towards what he holds 


and then Elim by means of Sinai. 


* Or acc. to others, ‘ My god is Melek’ (the god-king). 
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to be Job’s errors. Many of his utterances, taken 
by themselves, contain important truth; but his 
orthodox statements and maxims fail to cover the 
facts of Job’s case. In his later speeches E. speaks 
more directly and sharply, but he never becomes 
violent or cruel. [or an outline of his arguments, 
see JOB, Book oF. W.. Τὶ DAVISON: 


ELIPHELEHU (Gnbaby ‘may God distinguish 
him,’ AV Elipheleh).—A doorkeeper (1 Ch 15** 74). 


ELIPHELET (nb=>x ‘God is deliverance’).—41. 
One of David’s sons (2 S 5, 1 Ch 147 (AV 
Eliphalet), 1 Ch 3&8=Elpelet of 1 Ch 145). The 
double occurrence of the name in Chronicles, as if 
David had had two sons named E., is probably due 
to a scribal error. 2. One of David’s mighty men 
(2 5. 23%=Eliphal of 1 Ch 1135, 3. A descendant of 
Jonathan (1 Ch 833, 4, One of the sons of Adoni- 
kam who returned from exile (Ezr 8°=Eliphalat 
of 1 Es 839, 5. A son of Hashum who had married 
a foreign wife (Ezr 10°=Eliphalat of 1 Es 9*). 


ELISABETH (Ἐλισάβετ [WH Ἔλει.71; Heb. yes 
‘God is an oath,’ Ex 6°°).—The wife of Zacharias, and 
the mother of John the Baptist (Lk 1°"), EK. herself 
belonged to the priestly family of Aaron, and was a 
kinswoman (ovyyevis) of the Virgin Mary, though we 
do not know what the actual relationship was. She 
is described, along with Zacharias, as ‘righteous 
before God, walking in all the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord blameless.’ Upon her, 
however, had fallen what to a Jewish woman was 
the heaviest of misfortunes, the reproach of barren- 
ness. And not till she and her husband were 
‘well stricken in years’ was the promise of a son 
given them. | Five months later Elisabeth was 
visited in her home in the hill-country of Judah 
by her kinswoman Mary, and the degree of illumi- 
nation which she had reached is proved by her 
addressing Mary as ‘the mother of my Lord’ (Lk 
13, See ZACHARIAS. G. MILLIGAN. 


ELISEUS.—See ELISIIA. 


ELISHA (zx ‘God is salvation’; LX X Ἐλεισαῖε ; 
NT ᾿Ελισαῖος, AV Eliseus).—The son of Shaphat, of 
the tribe of Issachar, the disciple and successor of 
the prophet Elijah. He is first mentioned in the 
threefold commission with which Elijah is charged 
by J” at Horeb (1 Καὶ 1016. Obeying the divine 
voice, Elijah goes to Abel-meholah (‘meadow of the 
dance,’ probably ‘Ain Helweh) in the N. part of the 
Jordan Valley, not far from his native Gilead, 
where he finds E. ploughing with twelve yoke of 
oxen in one of the rich level fields of his father’s 
heritage, eleven yoke being with his servants, and 
he last with the twelfth (19%). Leaving the high- 
way, Elijah passes over to him, and throws his 
mantle over his shoulders—a symbolic act of 
double significance: he adopts E. as his son, and 
invests him with the prophetic office. No word is 
spoken, but the symbol is understvod. Elijah, 
wobably resuming his mantle, strides on, leaving 

. amazed at the sudden call, and bewildered by 
the necessity of making so tremendous a decision. 
But the young man’s natural shrinking from so 
high a ealling—a hesitation similar to that of 
Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah—is quickly overcome by 
the consciousness that this is a call from God. 
Running after Ehjah, he declares his readiness to 
follow hnn, only begging permission to return and 
give the kiss of farewell to his father and mother. 
The mention of domestic ties opens Elijal’s eyes 
to the greatness of the sacrifice he is calling E. to 
make: perhaps it is too great for the youth; at 
any rate his choice must be voluntary and de- 
liberate ; the casting of the mantle over him was 


in itself nothing. There is no accent of rebuke, 
but tender consideration for E.’s natural feelings, 
in the austere prophet’s testing words: ‘Go back 
again, for what have I done unto thee?’ Ἐν how- 
ever, has made his choice. Heis ready to leave 
father and mother, and houses and lands, and 
marks his act of self-renunciation by ἃ sacrifice 
which has sacramental significance. Unyoking 
the oxen from his plough, he slays them, and 
taking the plough, the goad and the yokes for 
fuel, roasts the flesh of the oxen, and invites his 
people to a farewell feast. Then, having kissed 
his parents, he follows Elijah, and ministers unto 
him. One graphic touch indicates his relation to 
the greater prophet: he is referred to as ‘E. the 
son of Shaphat, who poured water on the hands of 
Elijah’ (2K 3"). Theyseem to have been together 
some six or seven years (1 K 22], 2 Καὶ 1. How 
and where this time was spent is not definitely 
stated. There is no evidence that Elijah ever 
called E. to be a dweller in desert solitudes. There 
are rather indications that during these years they 
lived in familiar intercourse with the sons of the 
prophets (2 Ik 2). The narrative of Elijah’s last 
journey shows the deep filial affection, as well as 
reverence, which he had awakened in his disciple. 
see ELIJAH. Trom the scene of the translation, 
Elisha returns bearing Elijah’s mantle, and endued 
with a ‘double portion’ of his spirit. Thus began 
a prophetic eareer in N. Israel which lasted for 
more than half a century, during the reigns of 
Jehoram, Jehu, Jehoahaz, and Joash. 

E. is Elijah’s spiritual successor, but he presents 
in many respects a striking contrast to his teacher. 
Only metaphorically does he wear Elijah’s mantle : 
after its first display it appears no more. He 
wears the common garments (O72 2 K 2”), 
and carries the walking-staff of ‘ordinary grave 
citizens,’ sometimes using it for working miracles 
(2 Καὶ 4%), With his bald head, he does not escape 
unfavourable comparison with the prophet of the 
flowing locks (2 Καὶ 2°), E. is no son of the desert. 
Brought up at a peaceful farm in the Jordan 
Valley, amid the sweet charities of home (1 Ix 199), 
he always prefers human companionship. He is 
generally found in cities, sojourning at Jericho 
among the sons of the prophets, or dwelling in his 
own house at Samaria or at Dothan (2 K 6) *), 
A prophet’s chamber is built for him by a lady of 
Shunem (4:9). Elijah’s power was derived from 
communion with J” in lonely mountains and 
valleys; E. is helped by the strains of music— 
‘the hand of J’’ is upon hin when the minstrel 
plays (2 Ix 3), 

Khjal’s short career was memorable for a few 
grand and impressive scenes, E.’s long career 1s 
marked by innumerable deeds of mercy. Both in 
public and in private life his activity is incessant. 
He enters palaces not as an enemy, but as a friend 
and counsellor, Kings reverently address him as 
‘father’ (2K 672134). The kings of Israel, Judah, 
and Moab eome to seek his advice in war (3}}.15), 
The king of Syria consults him in sickness, and 
offers him costly presents (87 8). The king of Israel 
comes to receive his parting counsels (13'"*), His 
influence at court and in the army would immed1i- 
ately secure a boon for a friend from the king or 
the captain of the host (4%). He is expert in 
canip-life, ambush, and scouting, and more than 
once is the means of saving the life of the king 
(6°). Even more than in palaces is he welcome in 
the homes of the people. He is ‘the holy man of 
God who passeth by us continually’ (4°). Most of 


his miracles are deeds of gracious and homely 


beneficence. Elijah began his career by predict- 
ing a famine in the land; Τὸ. begins his by healing 
a spring, that there might not be ‘from thence any 
more death or barren land’ (274). 
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Several of E.’s recorded words and deeds seem to 
show how much he profited by the chastening 
experience—and it may be by the direct teaching 
—of Elijah. He has learned the lesson of tolera- 
tion: when Naaman inquires if it is possible to 
reconcile the homage due to Rimmon with loyalty 
to J”, E. sends him away with a word of peace 
(518), He knows how to temper justice with mercy ; 
he forgives his own and his country’s fierce enemics 
when he has them entirely in his hands (6). Yet 
he has his master’s sternness when it is needed. 
He refuses to speak to Jehoram king of Israel, that 
‘son of a murderer’ (318 053, Not in vain was it 
prophesied at Horeb, ‘him that escapeth from the 
sword of Jehu shall E. slay.’ It is E. who devises 
the plot that leads to the overthrow of the house 
of Ahab (93). And though he weeps for his 
country when he foresees the evil which the 
ferocious Hazael will bring upon Israel, yet he 
does not shrink from anointing him king of 
Syria, (8! 4°). 

Asa prophet E. had no new truth to proclaim. 
But he exercised a wide and lasting influence as 
the head of the prophetic guilds for imore than 
half a century. The sons of the prophets regard 
him with profound reverence (915), and obey him 
implicitly (9). E.’s single aim is to complete the 
reforms begun by Elijah—to re-establish the 
ancient truth, and repel heathen superstition. He 
is a statesman as well as a prophet. Among all 
the prophets, none intervene in the highest national 
affairs more boldly than E., and none so success- 
fully. For many years he eagerly watches every 
turn of events. When the nation is ripe for 
revolution, he summons the destined man at an 
opportune moment, puts an end to the Tyrian 
domination, and extirpates the base Tyrian super- 
stition. After the fall of the Omrite dynasty, he 
is the trusted friend and sagacious adviser of the 
house of Jehu, and the strength and inspiration of 
Israel in all its trials. Even to old age his zeal 
bums unquenchable: in the closing scene of his 
life the patriot is as evident as the seer; and his 
bequest to Israelis hope (131%), E. has no stormy 
spiritual experience like his master, and does not 
hold such immediate converse with J”, yet he too 
has visions. He sees Elijah borne away to heaven 
by chariots and horses of fire; and at Dothan, 
when the town is surrounded by enemies, and his 
servant cries out to him in fear, he bids the young 
man look to the mountains, and see that they are 
full of chariots and horses of fire round about 
Elisha (617). 

It is impossible to arrange the events of E.’s life 
in chronological sequence. While the topography 
of the narrative is often precise, there is a singular 
want of definiteness as to personal names and 
dates. The only indication of time afforded by 
several of the anecdotes is the mention of the 
‘king of Israel’; but as no name is specified, the 
reader is left to conjecture which of the four kings 
who were the prophet’s contemporaries may be 
referred to. It 15 impossible to say in whose reign 
the cure of Naaman, or the attempt of the Syrians 
to capture E., took place. In some cases occurrences 
are obviously grouped together, according to the 
connexion of their contents (2 Καὶ 2. 4). In others 
no principle of arrangement is apparent, and the 
loose connexion of the narratives becomes very 
awkward. Forinstance, the siege of Samaria by the 
Syrians is described immediately after it has been 
stated that ‘the bands of Syria came no more into 
the land of Israel’ (6+). Gehazi appearsin familiar 
intercourse with ‘the king of Israel’ after the 
account of his punishment with leprosy (577 84); 
and the visit of Joash to E. during the prophet’s 
last illness is related just after the mention of the 
death of Joash (13"+), Most of E.’s deeds and 
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experiences are set down before the account of 
Jehu’s revolution ; but the prophet lived 45 years 
after that event, and his influence in the nation 
was certainly greater, and his deeds of beneficence 
probably more numerous, after than before the 
overthrow of his enemies. 

The narratives are for the most part a record of 
E.’s activity as a seer, diviner, and worker of 
miracles, rather than as a prophet in the usual 
sense of the word. The ordinary prophet is a 
revealer of spiritual truth, and a preacher of 
righteousness. If he is represented as working 
miracles at all, they are entirely subsidiary to his 
teaching functions. But the reminiscences and tra- 
ditions of E. represent him chiefly as a wonder- 
worker. He suspends the laws of nature (6°), fore- 
sees future events (812), divines the secret thoughts 
of men (5% 612), and knows what events are happen- 
ing out of sight or at a distance (052), 

It will be convenient (A) to group together E.’s 
deeds in his more private capacity, and afterwards 
(B) refer to his achievements as the friend and 
adviser of kings. 

A. (1) Recrossing the Jordan after Elijah’s trans- 
lation, E. either dwells or sojourns (14°) at Jericho, 
lately rebuilt (1 K 16%) in a ‘pleasant situation’ 
(2 K 219), the fertility of whose groves and gardens 
was due then, as always, to its perennial springs. 
At the time of E.’s visit one of these springs has 
noxious properties, which make it unfit for drink- 
ing, and injurious to the land (213), The citizens 
represent the facts to E., who, taking salt in a new 
vessel, casts it into the spring, and in the name of 
J” declares the water healed (274). (2) From Jericho 
K. goes to Bethel, which he had lately visited 
with Elijah (2%), Passing through the wooded 
gorge (now called the Wady Suweinit), which 
leads up to the town, he is met by a noisy troop of 
boys, who, though they were probably very respect- 
ful to the great and awful Elijah, stand in no fear 
of his youthful successor, and rudely greet him 


‘with shouts of ‘Go up, thou bald head!’ E. turns 


and curses them in the name of J”, and two she- 
bears come out of the wood and rend forty-two of 
them in pieces. One naturally asks if this narra- 
tive is literal history. The extreme severity of 
the punishment is evidently out of all proportion 
to the offence. The deed is strikingly in contrast to 
E.’s conduct on other occasions (see especially 2 Καὶ 
620-22), One MS of the Sept. inserts the word 
ἐλίθαξον (‘they pelted him with stones’), the tran- 
seriber evidently feeling the moral difficulty. Some 
of the Rabbis say that E. was punished with sick- 
ness for the deed. The story probably had some 
basis in fact, but in its present form it reads like a 
folklore tale, of the kind familiar in all lands, 
intended for the admonition of rude and naughty 
children. (3) The widow of one of the sons of the 
prophets—the name and place are wanting—is in 
debt, and her sons are about to be taken away by 
her creditor and sold as slaves. She has nothing 
left in her house but a pot of oil, but E. causcs the 
oil to multiply till it fills all the vessels she can 
borrow from her neighbours. Having sold the 
oil, she pays her debt, and lives with her sons on 
the eee (2 Kk 43-7), (4) The next reminiscence 
(2 K 48-87) gives a charming picture of private life 
in Israel. As E. chances to pass the village of 
Shunem (now Sélam, three miles from Jezreel, on 
the slopes of little Hermon), he is pressed to accept 
hospitality by a lady of substance. Whenever he 
passes that way again, he turns in to eat bread. 
The lady is so impressed by the character of the 
man of God that she persuades her husband to 
build a chamber on the roof of the house, to which 
the prophet may have free access at all times. As 
a recompense for her kindness, E. grants her fondest 
wish: a child is born to her. After some years— 
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the narrative goes on without break—her son dies 
of sunstroke. The lady rides to Carmel, and 
summons E., who comes and restores the boy ‘to 
life. (5) E. is next found residing at Gilgal, with 
the sons of the prophets, during a famine (4°°*), 
People are subsisting on any roots that can be 
found. One of the young prophets brings home 
some wild gourds (nyps, Vulg. colocynthidas agri), 
and shreds them into the caldron. But when they 
begin to eat, the taste reveals the presence of 
poison, and they ery out, ‘O man of God, there is 
death in the pot.’ ‘Bring meal,’ answers the 
wonder-worker, and forthwith the dish is rendered 
harmless and wholesome. (6) Apparently during 
the same famine, while E. is stil] living at Gilgal, 
he is visited by a farmer from Baal-shalishah (4), 
who brings him a present of first-fruits—twenty 
loaves of new barley and a sack full of fresh ears of 
corn (Lv 214 234), E. bids his servant set them 
before a hundred men. The servant hesitates, but 
the smal] supply is miraculously rendered sufficient 
for the whole company. (7) The next narrative 
(2 KX 5) gives an account of the healing of Naaman 
—the only miracle of E. which is referred to in the 
NT (Lk 437. Naaman, commander-in-chief of 
the army of Syria, being afilicted with the most 
malignant kind of leprosy (the white variety, v.”), 
hears of the prophet in Samaria through a Hebrew 
maid, kidnapped in a border foray and taken into 
his household. He resolves to visit the great healer. 
When he arrives at the prophet’s door, attended by 
his train of horses and chariots, E. sends a servant 
to direct him to go and bathe seven times in the 
Jordan. Naaman, who has expected a deferential 
reception and a striking ceremonial, is enraged by 
the seeming want of courtesy, and even more by 
the nature of the prescription. But his servants 
calm his ruffled temper; and when he obeys the 
prophet’s command, his flesh comes again as the 
flesh of a little child. He returns to thank and 
reward his benefactor, but E. refuses to touch any 
of the presents which are pressed on his accept- 
ance. Naaman, made to feel by E.’s self-denial 
that the glory is due to E.’s God, resolves to be- 
come ἃ worshipper of J”. He asks permission to 
take earth from Israel, that he may erect an altar 
to the God of Israel; his idea being the popular 
one, that J” was a local deity, and could only be 
worshipped on his own soil. FE. does not seek to 
correct his mistake. He even gives the proselyte 
ermission to continue to pay outward homage to 
timmon, the god worshipped by the king of Syria 
(51% 19), Naaman having departed in peace, ths 
servant Gehazi follows him, and by dint of lying 
obtains the treasure which E. refused. But E. 
divines his dishonesty, and dooms him and his 
house to be afflicted with the leprosy of Naaman 
for ever (537. (8) The sons of the prophets, who 
are increasing in numbers, resolve to build a larger 
dwelling-place by the Jordan, While they are 
engaged in felling trees, the head of a borrowed axe 
flies off and falls into the water. It would be vain 
to search for it in the deep and turbid river. But 
a cry brings the man of God to the spot. He 
breaks off a stick and casts it into the stream, and 
forthwith the iron comes to the surface, and is 
restored to its possessor. 

B. The remaining narratives exhibit E. in his 
relation to kings and rulers, and recount some of 
his services to his country as an inspired seer and 
wise counsellor. (1) E. is with the confederate 
armies of Israel, Judah, and Edom, in a campaign 
against Mesha, king of Moab (2 K 3%), His 
presence is not discovered till the armies are 
verishing for lack of water. When the three kings, 
in their extremity, come to him for counsel, he 
refuses to have anything to do with the king of 
Israel, bidding him go to the prophets of his father 


Ahab and his mother Jezebel. But out of respect 
for Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, he consents to give 
his advice. When a minstrel plays before him 
and the hand of J” is upon him, he commands that 
deep trenches be dug, and prophesies that though 
they shall see no rain, yet the valley will be filled 
with water. His orders are obeyed, and next 
morning, owing to a plentiful fall of rain high 
among the mountains of Moab, the torrents swell, 
and all the country is filled with water. (2) The 
next narrative (2 IX 6°*%) presents the prophet in 
a very pleasing light, fearless though an host 
encamps against him, confident though war rises 
against him, and magnanimous in his treatment of 
his baffled enemies. Marauding bands of Syrians 
have made numerous incursions into the north 
country, but all their movements have been 
mysteriously checkmated. Whenever they have 
laid an ambush in ‘such and such a place,’ E. has 
warned the king of Israel to avoid the spot, thereby 
saving the king’s life ‘not once nor twice.’ Ben- 
hadad, finding all his designs frustrated, begins to 
suspect treachery in his camp. When he hears 
the true explanation, he sends a strong force of 
horses and chariots to Dothan to capture Elisha. 
After comforting his alarmed servant with a vision 
of the spiritual hosts that always surround the 
dwellings of the just, the prophet goes down to 
meet the Syrians, and in answer to his prayer 
they are struck with blindness (0°30, a word found 
only here and in Gn 19", probably meaning 
illusion, ἀβλεψία). Then telling them, evidently 
not without a relish of the ludicrous aspect of the 
situation, that they have lost their way and come 
to the wrong city, he offers to conduct them to the 
person whom they are seeking. He leads them 
into the heart of Samaria. When their eyes are 
opened in answer to K.’s prayer, they find them- 
selves at the mercy of the enemy. ‘The king 
would have destroyed them, but E. enjoins him 
to set food before them, and send them back to 
their master. An enemy at once so powerful and 
so merciful makes such an impression upon the 
Syrians that their marauding expeditions entirely 
cease. (3) The next incident (6), though, intro- 
duced without remark immediately after the last, 
evidently occurred at a different time. The king 
of Syria gathers a great army to besiege Samaria. 
E. encourages the men of Israel to defend their 
city to the last. When the besieged are reduced 
to famine, he still counsels no surrender, and 
heartens the people with the prophecy of coming 
deliverance. The king of Israel—who is not 
named—wishes to capitulate. He vents his help- 
less rage upon E., and vows to take his life, 
because the prophet will not swerve from his 
purpose even when the people of the city are eat- 
ing the flesh of their own children. While E. is in 
his house giving counsel to the elders of Israel, he 
divines that a messenger of the king is on his way 
to take his life, and that the king is following 
close behind. When the king enters, the prophet 
declares that on the morrow there will be abund- 
ance of food at the gate of the city. One of the 
king’s officers sneers at the sanguine prediction : 
‘Yes, no doubt, J” will open windows in heaven! 
And yet can this thing be?’ E. retorts that the 
officer will see the abundance, but shall not eat of 
it. During the night there is a panic in the Syrian 
host, the camp is deserted, and every part of the 
prophecy fulfilled. (4) We next find 1). at Damascus. 
tlaving heard of the mortal sickness of Benhadad, 
he realizes that the time has come to execute the 
commission which Elijah received at Sinai, by 
anointing Hazael to be king of Syria. No sooner 
does E., whose fame as a prophet has now spread 
far beyond Israel, enter the city of Damascus, than 
the tidings are carried to the palace. King Ben. 
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hadad immediately sends Hazael, his commander- 
in-chief, laden with presents, to inquire of the seer 
if he may recover of his sickness. 5.’s reply is un- 
certain: according to one reading, he bids Hazael 
return and tell the king that he shall surely 
recover ; according to another reading (the kéthibh, 
and therefore probably authentic), Hazael is to 
reply that Benhadad shall surely die. At any 
rate, E. leaves Hazael in no doubt that the king is 
not to recover, and that his successor is none other 
than Hazael himself. But it isa hard task which 
J” has laid upon E.—to anoint the man whom he 
knows as the destined scourge of Israel. E., as he 
looks steadfastly in the fierce captain’s face and 
foresees the coming evil, bursts into tears. When 
Hazael inquires what this weeping means, E. shows 
him his future. The Syrian, who has no ear for the 
tale of Israel’s sufferings, and thinks only of the 
promise of personal distinction, replies ironically 
that the ἘΠῚ is too great for a dog like him. But 
E. assures him in plain words that J” has chosen 
him to be king of Syria. (5) The chief business of 
E.’s life is to avenge the crimes and apostasy of 
the house of Ahab. The mission to anoint Jehu 
king over Israel, which Elijah did not live to fulfil, 
must be carried out by his successor. During a 
war between Israel and Syria for the possession of 
Ramoth-gilead, Ahab’s son Jehoram is wounded, 
and goes home to Samaria to be cured. His 
ally the king of Judah leaves the army, and goes 
to visit him (8385), During their absence E. calls 
one of the sons of the prophets, and sends him to 
Ramoth-gilead, with instructions to seek out Jehu, 
and secretly anoint him king. As soon as Jehu 
divulges the secret to his brother officers, they 
proclaim him king, and the whole army at once 
cspouses his cause. The nation has long been 
ready for a change, and the house of Omri falls 
without being able to strike a blowin self-defence 
(91). (6) Τὸ, lives to extreme old age, and his last 
thoughts are given to his country. It is sad to 
reflect that, in spite of all his labours, Israel has 
become feeble and dependent. During the reigns 
of the pusillanimous sons of Jeliu, the Syrians have 
done to Israel according to their will, and the 
nation has more than once been brought to the 
verge of extinction. But Jehu’s grandson Joash is 
a youth of great promise, and E. sees in him one 
capable of making Israel once more independent 
and prosperous, ‘The young king comes down to 
visit the aged prophet as he lies on his peaceful 
death-bed (1314*-), The king is moved to tears. 
No words could be more appropriate than those in 
which he addresses the prophet: ‘My father, my 
father, the chariots of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof.’ E. has still the spirit of the master to 
whom he first applied these words (2 K 2"). To 
impress on the young king’s mind a sense of his 
duty, he uses a fine piece of symbolism. The 
window is opened eastward, toward the country 
of the enemy, the king’s bow is pointed in that 
direction, the prophet’s consecrating hand is laid 
on the king’s right hand, and ‘the arrow of J”’s 
deliverance, of deliverance from Syria,’ is dis- 
charged. The king is then commanded to take up 
a sheaf of arrows and smite the ground. Hesmites 
only three times, and halts. This does not please 
the zealous old prophet: before closing his eyes he 
would fain have foreseen that the enemies of 
the people of J” would be defeated five or six 
times ; as it is, the king has only energy enough to 
smite them thrice. 

There is one other tradition regarding E., and 
that the most marvellous of all. His wonder- 
working power does not terminate with his life. In 
the spring of the year after his decease a burial is 
taking place in the cemetery which contains his 
sepulchre, when it chances that a band of maraud- 
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ing Moabites comes in sight. The mourners, in 
their eagerness either to attack or to escape from 
the invaders, hastily place the corpse in the tomb 
of Elisha. No sooner does the body touch the 
bones of the prophet than the dead man revives 
and stands upon his feet (137) 

The foundation of E.’s character is laid in the 
strong affections of his home-life (1 Καὶ 197°). He 
learns to call the great ascetic prophet his ‘ father,’ 
but he never ceases to be attached to his fellow- 
men. While his career is less impressive than that 
of Elijah, his achievement is to make a common life 
illustrious. It cannot be said that all the narra- 
tives show him in an equally favourable light, 
but on the whole he is represented as humane, 
large-minded, tender-hearted, a prophet called to 
comfort, leal, and reconcile. Interesting side- 
liglits are thrown on his character. His quick per- 
ception of the fitness of things is evidenced by his 
choice of beasts for a burnt-offering and fuel for 
his sacrifice (1 K 1031), his sense of humour by [118 
treatment of the Syrian emissaries (2 K 61%), and 
his tenderness of heart by his tears over Israel’s 
coming misfortunes (2 K 8"). He is constantly (29 
times in all) called the man of God, and he proves 
his love of God by loving men. His religion is to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction 
(2 K 41). And amid all the seductions of court 
favour he retains the true prophetic simplicity of 
character and contempt for worldly wealth (51). 
Like his great master Elijah, he is eulogized by 
the son of Sirach (Sir 48114), 

Some of E.’s miracles—the dividing of the 
Jordan, tlie increase of the widow’s oil, the restora- 
tion of the Shunammite’s son—are almost identical 
with the recorded miracles of Elijah. The heal- 
ing of the leper and the multiplying of the barley 
loaves bring to mind some of the miracles of Jesus. 
But it has often been remarked that to find 
parallels to the miracles of the iron axe-head made 
to swim, the noxious well healed with salt, the 
poisoned pot rendered harmless with meal, and the 
dead man quickened by the touch of the prophet’s 
bones, we must go outside the Scriptures. Stanley 
says that ‘ E.’s works stand alone in their likeness 
to the acts of the medisval saints. There alone in 
the sacred history the gulf between biblical and 
ecclesiastical miracles almost disappears.’ And 
Farrar compares the stories of E. to ‘other Jewish 
haggadoth, written for edification in the schools of 
the prophets, but no more intended for perfectly 
literal acceptance in all their details than the life 
of St. Anthony or St. Francis.’ 

Elisha is canonized in the Greek Church, his 
festival being on the 14th of June. 


LITERATURE.—Driver, LOT' 185f.; Wellhausen, Comp. 286 ff. ; 
W. R. Smith, Proph. of Isr. 85ff., 116, 208f.; Cornill, 7587. 
Proph. 14f., 33ff.; Kittel, Hist. of Heb. ii. 214f., 268, 278, 
280 ff., 290, 292f.; Farrar, Bks. of Kings, Ul. cit.; Kuenen, Rel. 
of Isr. i. 360 ff.; Graetz, Hist. of Jews (tr. by B. Lowy), i. 213; 
Renan, Hist. of People of Isr. (Eng. tr.), ii. 229 ff. ; Montefiore, 
Ilibbert Lect. p. 94f.; Maurice, Prophets and Kings, 142; 
Liddon, Sermons on OT Subjects, 195-334. 

J. STRACHAN. 

ELISHAH (aytby, ’Ediod, ᾿Ελεισαί, Hlisa).—The 
eldest son of Javan according to Gn 105. In Ezk 
277 the Tyrians are said to have procured their 

le dye f the ‘isles’ or ‘ tlands’ of E. 
purple dye from the ‘isles’ or ‘coastlands* of &., 
which shows that we must look for the locality In 
the Greek seas. Josephus (Ant. I. vi. 1) identified 
E. with the AZolians; phonetically, however, this 
is impossible; moreover, Greek ethnology made 
Molus the brother, and not the son, of lon, the 


| Ileb. Javan. Many modern writers have seen Elis 


in E.; but the name of Elis properly began with 
digamma, and is probably the same as the Lat. 
vallis. Dillmann proposed to identify E. with 
Southern Italy, and Movers with Carthage ; both 
identifications, however, are inconsistent with the 
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statement that it was the source of the purple dye, 
and it is difficult to find any name on either the 
Italian or the African coast which can be com- 
pared with that of Elishah. 

The Tel el-Amarna tablets have thrown a new 
light on the question. Several of them are letters 
to the Pharaoh from ‘the king of Alasia,’ a 
country which a hieratic docket attached to one 
of them identifies with the Egyptian Alsa. Alsa, 
sometimes read Arosa, was overrun by ThothmesIIL., 
and is mentioned in the list of his Syrian conquests 
engraved on the walls of Karnak (Nos. 213 and 
236). Maspero (Reeueil de Travaux, x. p. 210) 
makes Alsa or Alasia the northern part of Cele- 
Syria. An unpublished hieratic papyrus, however, 
now in the Hermitage of St. Petersburg, which de- 
scribes an embassy sent by sea to the king of 
Gebal in the time of the high priest Hir-Hor, 
states that the Egyptian envoys were wrecked on 
the coast of Alsa, where they were afterwards 
hospitably entertained by the queen of the country. 
Alsa or Alasia therefore must have adjoined the 
Mediterranean, and Winckler and W. Max Miiller 
accordingly propose to see in it the island of 
Cyprus. Conder had already suggested that 

asia and E. are one and the same. The two 
chief objections to the identification with Cyprus 
are that the ordinary Egyptian name of that 
island was Asi, and that Thothmes III. includes the 
country among his Syrian conquests. 

It is tempting to identify E., on the phonetic 
side, with the Greek Hellas. We might assume 
that the Egyptian form of the name, Alsa, was 
taken from the cuneiform Alasia, in which the 
initial aspirate of the Greek would not be expressed. 
But the Homeric poems seem to show that the 
name of Hellas could not have migrated from 
its original home in northern Greece to the eastern 
basin of the Mediterranean so early as the age of 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets. Moreover, as late as 
the reign of the Assyrian Sargon, Cyprus was still 
known to the inhabitants of Asia as ‘the country 
of the lonians,’ not of the Hellenes, while a Yivana 
or ‘Jonian’ is mentioned in two of the Tel el- 
Amarna letters. The termination of Alasia im- 
plies a Greek adjective in -ovos, and it is possible 
that Crete, rather than Cyprus, is intended by the 
name. 

LITERATURE.—Sayce, HCM 130; Conder, Bible and the East. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

ELISHAMA (yoyros ‘God has heard’).—41. A 
prince of the tribe of Ephraim at the census in the 
wilderness, son of Ammihud, and grandfather of 
Joshua (Nu 110 2!8 1 Ch 728). 2. One of David’s 
sons, born in Jerusalem (2 8 διύ, 1 Ch 38 147). 3. 
In 1 Ch 3° by mistake for Elishua (which see) of 2S 
5°, 1Ch 145, 4 A descendant of Judah, son of 
Jckamiah (1 Ch 2#). 5. The father of Nethaniah, 
and grandfather of Ishmael, ‘of the seed royal,’ 
who killed Gedahah at the time of the Exile (2 K 
25”, Jer 411). Jerome, following Jewish tradition, 
identifies him with No. 4. See Sayce ΠΟΙ 380f. 
6. A scribe or secretary to Jehoiakim (Jer 3612: 21), 
7. A priest sent by Jehoshaphat to teach the law 
in the cities of Judah (2 Ch 178). ἘΠ. M. Boyp. 


ELISHAPHAT (n2v>s ‘God hath judged ’).—One 
of the captains who helped Jehoiada to instal king 
Joash (2 Ch 991). 


ELISHEBA (yaurdy ‘God is an oath’), LXX, 
᾿Ελεισάβεθ B,’EdoaBer ΑἹ (cf. Lk 17), daughter of 


Aimminadab, sister of Nahshon, a prince of the | 


tribe of Judah, and wife of Aaron. The name 
occurs only in [χ 673 (P). WC. ALLEN. 


ELISHUA Gnevdse, 2 S 55,1 Ch 145).—A son of 
David born at Jerusalem. The variant in 1 Ch 3°, 


yon, is due to the similar name occurring in the 
next line. J. F. STENNING. 


ELIUD (’EX:0%5).—An ancestor of Jesus (Mt 1). 
See GENEALOGY. 


ELIZAPHAN (jp¥>s ‘God has protected’; ef. 
Pheen. 9ya35s, ’"EXecoadav).—1. Prince of the Kohath- 
ites, son of Uzziel, Nu 3, 1 Ch 158 (᾿Ἐλισαφάτ), 
2Ch 2918 = Elzaphan (joybx, ᾿Ελεισαφάν), Ex 62, Lv 
10'P. 2. Zebulun’s representative for dividing the 
land (Nu 34” ἢ). G. H. BATTERSBY. 


ELIZUR (οὖν ‘God is a Rock,’ cf. ZURIEL, 
’*EAeccovp).—Prince of Reuben at the first census (Nu 
15 210 78.35 1918 P). A similar name occurs in the 
Zinjerli inscriptions (8th cent. B.c.), Bir-tsfir, ‘the 
god Bir is a rock’ (Hommel, Ane. Heb. Trad., 
320), or Bar-tsfir, ‘son of a rock’ (D. H. Miiller). 

α. Η. BATTERSBY, 

ELKANAH (πρρὺν ‘God has possessed’).—4. The 
second son of Korah, brother to Assir and Abi- 
asaph, one of the clans of the Korahites (Ex 6%). 
We are told that ‘the children of Korah dicd not’ 
in the overthrow of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram 
(Nu 264). 2. The son of Jeroham, the son of Elihu, 
the son of Tohu, the son of Zuph, an Ephraimite 
of Ramathaim-zophim,* of the hill country of 
Ephraim, the husband of Hannah, his favourite 
wife, and Peninnah. Hannah felt her childlessness 
very much, especially as Peninnah mocked her 
for it; but E. endeavoured to comfort her. At 
length, after several yearly visits to the temple at 
Shiloh, Hannah was promised a-son. ‘This son was 
called Samuel, and Hannah and her husband offered 
him to the Lord when he was but an infant, and 
left him with Eli on their return to Ramah (J 8 1}.- 
20), 3. The son of Assir, the son of Korah (1 Ch 
6*), apparently identical with (1), and an ancestor 
of (2). 4 The father of Zuph or Zophai (1 Ch 
675-35), 5, An ancestor of Berechiah, the son of 
Asa, ‘that dwelt in the villages of the Netopha- 
thites’ (1 Ch 9°). 6. One of David’s mighty men, 
a Korahite (1 Ch 195. 7. One of the two door- 
keepers for the ark (1 Ch 15%), perhaps identical 
with (6). 8. ‘That was next to the king,’ slain in 
the reign of Ahaz with ‘Maasciah the king’s son, 
and Azrikam the ruler of the house,’ by Zichri, ‘a 
mighty man of Ephraim’ (2 Ch 287), 

H. A. REDPATH. 

ELKIAH (Ἑλκειά). — An ancestor of Judith, 
Jth 8}, 


ELKOSHITE (xip>yn, LX X’EAkesatos).—A gentilic 
adjective employed to describe the prophet Nahum 
(1'), implymg that a place named Elkosh was his 
birthplace. Three identifications have been pro- 

osed for the latter. (1) Jerome (in his Com.) 
ocates Elkosh at a village in Galilee named Jilcest 
(cf. also Capcrnaum=on3 159 (?), ‘village of 
Nahum’). (2) Ina work ascribed to Epiphanius, 
On the Prophets, how they died and where they 
were buried, we are told that ‘Nahum was of 
Elkosh, beyond Bét Gabré, of the tribe of Simeon.’ 
This Bét Gabré is Bett Jibrin, the ancient Eleu- 
theropolis, N.E. of Lachish. (3) Medieval tradition 
connected Nahum with Zlxush on a tributary of the 
Tigris, 2 days’ journey N. of Mosul (Nineveh). We 
must be content to leave the prophet’s birthplace 
uncertain, although weighty considerations plead 


* For this name see art. RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM. In 1 Ch 626-28 
and 33-85 Samuel is represented as a Levite, and the three names, 
Elihu, Tohu, Zuph, appear as Eliah, Nahath, Zophai (626-28); 
Eliel, Toah, Zuph (Kethibh Ziph) (683-35), It is noticeable that 
in the first of these places there is no connecting link between 
the Elkanah mentioned and Samuel. The usual explanation 
given of this apparent discrepancy is that the Levites in any 
particular city were counted as part of the tribe amongst whom 
they were dwelling ; but this does not seem very satisfactory. 
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in favour of the second of the above identifica- 
tions. 
LITERATURE.—A. B. Davidson, Nahum, Introd. ὃ 13; Nestle, 


Zeitsch. ἃ. deutsch. Pal. Vereins, i. 222 ff. (transl. in PHISt 
(1879), p. 136 ff.); G. A. Smith, Hist, Geog. 231 n. 


J. A. SELBIE. 

ELLASAR (r05x, Ἑλλασάρ, Pontus). — Arioch, 
king of Ellasar, was one of the vassal Babylonian 
kings who took part along with their suzerain, 
Chedor-laomer of Elam, in his campaign against 
Canaan (Gn 14!). In the early days of Assyri- 
ology (see Εἰ, Lenormant, La Langue primitive de 
la Chaldée (1875), pp. 377-379) he was already 
identified by the decipherers of the cuneiform 
inscriptions with Eri-Aku, king of Larsa, who 
was called Rim-Sin (or Rim-Agu) by his Semitic 
subjects. The identification has now been verified 
by further discoveries, which have shown that 
Eri-Aku was a contemporary of Kudur-Lagamar 
(Chedor-laomer) of Elam, Tudghula or Tid'‘al, and 
Khammurabi or Ammi-rabi, whom recent research 
has proved to be the Am-raphel of Genesis. Larsa 
is now represented by the mounds of Senkereh, in 
Lower Babylonia, on the east bank of the Euphrates 
and about midway between the sites of Erech 
(Warka) and Ur (Mukayyar). One of its early 
names was Ararma, and it was celebrated for its 
temple and worship of the Sun-god (see Sayce, 
fieligion of the Ancient Babylonians, pp. 166, 167). 
The temple, called Bil-Uri by the Semites, was of 
very ancient date, and had been restored by Ur- 
Bau (?), B.c. 2700, by Khammurabi, by Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and by Nabonidus. Among the ruins of 
its library and tombs Loftus found fragments of a 
mathematical work (Chaldea and Susiana, pp. 
255, 256). The biblical form of the name probably 
represents di Larsa, ‘the city of Larsa’ (but see 
Ball’s note on Gn 14! in Haupt’s ΟἽ). 


LITERATURE. —Sayce, HCM 165ff.; Loftus, Chaldea and 
Susiana, 240 ff. ; Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies? 2281. ; Tiele, 
Gesch. i. 86; Schrader, COT on Gn 14. See also Hommel’s art. 
BABYLONIA, Ὁ. 2266 in present vol., and his Ancient Hebrew 
Tradition, 148 f. A. H. SAYCE. 


ELM.—A mistranslation of AV for ferebinth 
(Hos 43%), 


ELMADAM (Ἐλμαδάμ, AV Elmodam, perh. = andy 
Gn 10%).—An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 338, See 
GENEALOGY. 


ELNAAM (αν ὖν ‘God is pleasantness’).—The 
father of two of David’s mighty men (1 Ch 11°), 


ELNATHAN (γοῦν ‘God has given’; ef. qm), 2 K 
248, Jer 267 3612-25, Ezr 816. 1, The father of 
Nehushta, the mother of Jehoiachin. 2. The son 
of Achbor. A person of influence in Jehoiakim’s 
court. He was the chief of those sent to Egypt to 
fetch Uriah, who had offended Jehoiakim by his 
prophecy, and one of those who had entreated 
Jehoiakim not to burn the roll. It is possible that 
(1) and (2) are the same person, but by no means 
certain when we consider the commonness of the 
name. 3. The name occurs no fewer than three 
times in the hst of those sent for by Ezra when he 
encamped near Ahava in the course of his journey 
to Jerns., twice among the chief men, and also as 
one of the teachers. But it is extremely probable 
that the second occurrence of the name is a corrupt 
reading, arising out of the following name Nathan. 


F. H. Woops. 
ELOHIM.—See Gop. ELOHIST.—See HreExa- 
TEUCH. 


ELOI.—See ELI. 
ELON (Οὐκ ‘a terebinth’).—4. Of the tribe of 


ELYMAIS 


Zebulun, one of the minor judges (Jg 124-1”), All 


that is told of him is simply that he judged Israel 
for ten years, that he died, and was buried in Elon 
(pox) in Zebulun. The MT points pbs Aijalon; 
but the distinction thus made between the name 
of the judge and his burying-place is quite arbitrary. 
Baer, Libri Jos. et Jud. p. 98, reads jx Elon, in 
both verses. 2. A son of Zebulun (Gn 464, Nu 26°, 
where gentilic name Hlonites occurs). 3. A Hittite, 
the father-in-law of Esau (Gn 26*4 36%). 
G. A. COOKE. 

ELON (Sx), Jos 19%.—A town of Dan, perhaps 
the same as Elon-beth-hanan (1 K 4°), which was 
in Solomon’s province corresponding to the terri- 
tory of Dan. The site of Ananiah seems too far 
E., being in Benjamin. In some MSS Elon and 
Beth-hanan are made distinct places, in which case 
the latter may be Ananiah, and the former is 
unknown unless Aijalon was the original reading. 

C. Rt. CONDER. 

ELON-BETH-HANAN.—See ELon. ELOTH.— 

See ELATH. 


ELPAAL (Sys5x ‘God of doing’ (?)).—The head of 
a Benjamite family (1 Ch 81-1218), See GENE- 
ALOGY,. 


ELPARAN (Gn 14°%).—See PARAN. 


ELPELET (nb=bx, AV Elpalet).—One of David’s 
sons== ELIPHELET No. 1. 


EL-SHADDAI.—See Gop. 


ELTEKEH (Jos 19% apnbdy, 2123 xpndy).—A town 
of the territory of Dan, mentioned in connexion 
with Ekron and Gibbethon. It is probably the 
same as Altaku (Al-ta-ku-u), a town mentioned in 
the Prism Inscription of Sennacherib as the scene 
of the defeat of the Philistines and their Egyp. 
allies by the Assyrians in the days of Hezekiah. 
G. A. Smith (Hist. Geog. p. 236) urges that Altaku 
(Eltekeh) cannot have been situated up the valley 
of Aijalon, where it is marked on the PEF map, 
for such a site is unsuitable as the meeting-place 
of the main Assyr. and Egyp. armies. The PHF 
identification may, however, be correct, and the 
fight may have been between detachments. Yet 
a site near Ekron suits Sennacherib’s narrative, 
for after taking Altaku he tells us next that he 
took Ekron (Am-kar-ru-na). In any ease it is 
improbable that the retreat of Sennachenb was 
the result of the encounter. W. E, BARNES. 


ELTEKON (jpnbx), Jos 15°.—A town of Judah, 
noticed with Maarath and Beth-anoth. It was in 
the mountains. The site is unknown. Possibly 
Tekoa. 


ELTOLAD (abindy), Jos 15°°.—A town in the ex- 
treme S. of Judah, given to Simeon (19*) ; probably 
Tolad (1 Ch 43). The site is unknown. 


ELUL (b:dx, Ἐλούλ, Elul, Neh 6%, 1 Mac 14%).— 
See TIME. 


ELUZAI (νὸς ‘God is my strength’).—One of 
the mighty men who joined David at Ziklag (1 Ch 
125), 


ELYMAEANS.—See ELAMITES. 


ELYMAIS (Edvuats).—This name, which repre- 
sents the OT ELAM, was given to a district of 
Persia, lying, according to Strabo (xvi. p. 744), 
along the southern spurs of Mt. Zagros, 8 of Media 
and N of Susiana. In 1 Mac 6], according to the 
common reading, which is adopted by the AY, 
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Klymais is named as a rich city in Persia. No 
such city, however, is mentioned elsewhere, except 
by Josephus (Ant. XH. ix. 1), who is simply follow- 
ing 1 Mac. There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
we should correct the text with A (ἐν ’EXvues), 
x (ἐν Avuas), and most cursives, and read ‘in Ely- 
mais in Persia there was a city’; so Fritzsche and 
RY. In the year B.c. 164 Antiochus Epiphanes 
made an unsuccessful attack upon the rich treas- 
ures of a temple of Artemis in this province, but 
the name of the place is unknown. Polybius 
(xxxl. 11), like 1 Mac, merely speaks of the temple 
as being in Elymais; while Persepolis, which is 
mentioned by the later account in 2 Mac 9°, was 
not situated in this district. Comp. Rawlinson 
(Speaker's Comment.), and Strack and Zockler on 
1 Mac 6}. H. A. WHITE. 


ELYMAS.—See BARJESUS. 
ELYON.—See EL ELYON, GOD. 


ELZABAD (1315s ‘ God hath given ’).—4. A Gadite 
chief who joined David (1 Ch 1212, 2, A Korahite 
doorkeeper (1 Ch 267). 


EMADABUN (Ἡμαδαβούν, AV Madiabun, after 
the Aldine text Μαδιαβοῦν), 1 Es δ58 (56 LXX).—E., 
of the sons of Jesus (AV ‘the sons of Madiabun’), 
is mentioned among the Levites who super- 
intended the restoration of the temple. There is 
no corresponding name in the parallel Ezr 3°, and 
it is omitted in the Vulg.: it is probably due to a 
repetition of the name which follows, Εἰλιαδούν. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

EMATHEIS (B ’Epvad6ls, A ’Euaéels, AV Ama- 
theis), 1 Es 9*%.—Called ATHLAI, Ezr 108, 


EMBALMING.—See MEDICINE. 


EMBROIDERY was the ornamentation of cloth, 
usually linen, by means of variegated colour and 
artistic design. : 

(1) γε tashbéz (the verb in Pi. and Pu. oceurs Ex 
280. 8 [411], the noun n&ayn 8 times in Ex 28. 39, 
and in Ps 4538) is used (only) of the high priest’s 
coat (min). AV has ‘broidered,’ RV ‘ chequer- 
work,’ Ex 284. This was simply a surface device of 
lustre upon one colour giving an eficct of broken 
light, like the sparkle of jet-bead ornament. Work 
of this kind is still done by hand by the Jewish 
women of Damascus, and by the people around 
Iconium. The coat is cut in two kinds of material, 
the outer one often of silk or of shining linen, the 
inner of white or coloured cotton. Then threads 
of cotton-twist are inserted between the two, and 
are carefully and patiently stitched in according 
to pattern. This has been copied in modern manu- 
facture in such articles as the white honeycomb 
bedcover, except that the hand-wrought article is 
the same on both sides. This ornamental effect of 
light upon a uniform surface seems to be the origin 
of damask in all its beautiful varieties. The ‘coat’ 
of the high priest would be of this description, 
either sewn by hand or woven in squares and 
lines, 50 as to give the effect of chequer and lustre. 

(2) appr rikmdh, needle-work, broidered-work, 
Jg 5°, Ezk 161 18. 18 9616 277. 16. 24 (of, Ex 2636 3535, 
Ps 4514), The same word is used in 1 Ch 29? of stones, 
and in Ezk 17 of feathers. In both instances AV 
and RV tr. ‘of divers colours.’ 075 avyo ‘work of 
the vaniegator’ (2PB uses this term consistently) 
occurs 6 times in Ex, and op5 ‘the variegator’ by 
itself twice (οἷ. Ps 139% snpp7 ‘1 was curiously 
wrought,’ AV, RY). 

(3) ayn Avyo ‘work of the designer’ (of artistic 
designs in weaving; ΟΡ ‘pattern weaver’), Ex 


261. 31 988. 15 368. 85 3g5-8 of, ayn Ex 38% and (some- | 


what more generally) nz at'‘n Ex 314 (‘to devise 
designs’) 35° 3, 2 Ch 218. ef, Ex 35” (‘designed 
work’). 

Where the process was that of needlework, the 
cloth was stretched and held in a frame, and the 
sewn work in coloured thread was added; or it 
might be introduced during the weaving. 

Anything in nature or art that was variegated 
by spots, lines, squares, etc., was rikmdh, some- 
thing embroidered. Where a principal part of the 
charm was due to originality of decorative design, 
or successful drawing of resemblances, the in- 
tellectual distinction would give it the name 
cunning-work (‘work of the designer’). 

Oriental broidered cloth, whether hand-wrought 
or woven, is usually the same on both sides. 
In Damascus, prayer-cloths are made in stripes 
of crimson, sky -blue, white, purple, etc., with 
gold thread interwoven, after the manner of the 
tabernacle fabrics. 


LITERATURE.—Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp. ii. 81; Moore on Jg 530; 
Hartmann, Hebrderin, i. 401 ff., iti. 138 ff.; Schroeder, De vestitu 
mulierum, 221f.; Braun, De vestitu sacerdotum, 301 ff. ; Knob.- 
Dillm. on Ex 261. 31 2811, G. M. MACKIE. 


EMEK-KEZIZ (yp pry), Jos 187, AV ‘ Valley of 
Keziz,’ mentioned among the towns of Benjamin. 
—A place apparently in the Jordan Valley near 
Jericho. The site is unknown. See Dillmann, 
ad loc. C. R. CONDER. 


EMERALD.—See STONES (PRECIOUS). 


EMERODS (that is, haemorrhoids).—The word 
used in AV to denote the disease brought upon the 
Philistines when they had captured the ark (18 5). 
Two Heb. words are used for this disease. Once of 
these is ‘6phel (2). It is supposed to mean some- 
thing swollen. It is the name of a portion of the 
fortifications of Jerus. (2 Ch 273334, Neh 3%- 27 1174). 
The verb of the stem is used twice, in the sense of 
being puffed up, presumptuous (Hab 2, Nu 14%). 
This exhausts the use of the stem, except in the six 
places where ‘6phel, in the plural, is used for the 

isease in question (Dt 287’, 1S 5&9 22 6%5), So 
far, the disease seems to be something tumid, a 
swelling of some sort. 

The other word, ¢éhérim (Ὁ ΠΏ), is the only word 
of its stem in the language. It is used in the six 
places last mentioned, as the keré, or marginal 
reading, to be substituted for ‘ophel, and is also 
used in 18 61-17, Cognate words in Syr. and 
Arab. convey the idea of breathing hard, of easing 
the belly with violent efiort, of tenesmus with flow 
of blood. It is said that the Massoretes directed 
this word to be substituted for the other as being 
a less indelicate term. 

As to the nature of the disease, not much can be 
inferred from 1 8 5°, where AV tr. ‘They had 
emerods in their secret parts,’ and RV ‘tumours 
brake out upon them,’ for, the verb there used 
appears nowhere else. ‘That the discase was 
externally loathsome is evident from Dt 287, 
where it is classed with the boil of Egypt, the 
scurvy and the itch. That it was terribly fatal 
seems to be implied in 18 5! That it had 
some particularly noteworthy symptom appears 
from the fact that they made golden images of it. 

The traditions handed down in Josephus, and in 
the added specifications in the Sept. and Vulg., are 
sufficiently specific and horrible. According to the 
Vulg. ‘computrescebant prominentes extales eorum.’ 
Josephus says, ‘They died of the dysentery, 
a sore distemper that brought death upon them 
very suddenly; for... they brought up their 
entrails, which were caten through, and vomited 
them up entirely rotted away by the disease’ (Ant, 
VI. i. 1). Josephus is imaginative, but the evidence 
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indicates some form of dysenteric or typhoid 
disease, in which a loathsome rectal protrusion 
was ἃ prominent symptou1. See MEDICINE. 
LITKRATURE.—Driver and Dillm. on Dt 2827; Thenius, Well- 
hausen, and Driver on 18 56-9 64; Hitzig, Urgesch. ἃ, Philistéer 
(1845), p. 201; Geiger, Orschrift, 408f.; Oxf. Heb. Lex. and 
Siecfried-Stade, s.vv. W. J. BEECHER. 


EMIM (o>, ᾽Ομμαείν, ’Oouely; AV Emims).—The 
name is that of a body of Rephaim or giant people, 
living E. of the Jordan, in the δ. half of the territory 
between Bashan and Seir (Dt 2"), The name 
signifies ‘formidable ones,’ and we are told that it 
was given them by the Moabites. The Emim were 


in this region in Abrahani’s time, and were attacked | 


by the four invading kings during their march S. 
(Gn 14°). They are said to have been ‘a people 
great and numerous, and tall as the Anakim.’ We 
are not told what becanie of them, but the natural 
suggestions of the narrative are to the effect that 
the Moabites destroyed and superseded them. See 
GIANT. W. J. BEECHER. 


EMINENT is now only metaphorical, ‘exalted,’ 
but in AV it is always literal: an ‘eminent place,’ 
Ezk 16%-1-89 (33,5 RVm ‘a vaulted chamber,’ see 
Davidson on Ezk 1674), 2 Es 15” (locus eminens) ; 
‘an high mountain and eminent,’ Ezk 172 (51a), 
Cf. Elyot, The Governour, i. 4, ‘he made not only 
herbes to garnisshe the erthe, but also trees of a 
more eminent stature than herbes.’ Eminence 
occurs in AV only in the compound ‘ pre-eminence’ 
(ie 3", Sir 3377, 1 Mac 11, ‘Col 142.3 Jn "yay 
gives ‘eminency’ in Jizk 711 ‘neither shall there be 
eminency among them’ (o72 ars, AV ‘ wailing for 
them,’ so RVm), using tlhe word in its modern 
sense, and following the Arab. for the translation. 
See Davidson, ad loc. J. HASTINGS. 


EMMANUEL.—See IMMANUEL. 


EMMAUS (Exuao’s)—1. Lk 24% only. This 
place was 60 furlongs from Jerusalem. Some MSS 
follow ας in reading ‘an lundred and sixty’; but 
this is probably a corruption, to suit the views held 
as to the site in the 4th cent. A.D.; for a Journey 
of 320 furlongs, or 40 miles, in one day (see 
vv. 1° 28. 29. 33), would have been improbable. In the 
Onomasticon (s.v.) it is placed at Emmaus Nico- 
polis—now ’Amwés, 20 miles from Jerus., near 
Aijalon. Josephus, however, speaks of an Emmaus 
60 furlongs from Jerusalem (Wars, VII. vi. 6), 
the habitation of a colony of Titus’ soldiers. The 
direction is unknown. The name Kudlénieh or 
‘Colony,’ and the distance from Jerus. (which, 
however, is not exact), have suggested the village 
so named in the valley W. of the Holy City. In 
the twelfth cent. Emmaus was shown at another 
villase, Kuberbeh, to the N.W., at about the re- 
quired distance. To the 8.W. of Jerus., near the 
main road to the plain, is a ruin called Khamasah, 
which recalls the name of Emmaus. The distance 
is more than 60 furlongs, but perhaps not too 
great for a rough estimate. The site, however, 
remains uncertain. See SIV vol. ili. sheet xvii. 

2. Emmaus Nicopolis is not mentioned in OT, 
but appears as a vee of importance in the time of 
the Maccabees. It was in the neighbouring plain 
that the Syrian army was defeated by Judas 
(1 Mac 39. 57 43-25), Eimmaus was one of the towns 
fortified by Bacchides in order to ‘vex’ Israel 
(1 Mac 9°, Jos. Ant. XIII. i. 3). 


LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP iii. 147f.; Guérin, Judée, i, 
29f., 301f.; Reland, Pal. 427, 758; Thomson, Land and Book, 
i. 116, 123 ff., 132, ii. 59; Schwarz, Das hetl. Land, p. 98; Neu- 
bauer, Géog. du Talmud, 101f., 152f.; Baedeker-Socin, Hdbk. 
to Pal. 141; Sepp, Das heii. Land, i. 42; PHF St, 1876, 172, 174; 
1879, 105; 1881, 46, 237, 274; 1882, 24, 69; 1883, 53, 65; 1884, 
83, 189, 243; 1885, 116, 156; 1886, 17; Smith, HGHL 214; 
Schtirer, HJP 1. i. 215, 236, 11. 261, 253, 386ff., mu. i. 157% 


Conder, Tent Work tn Pal. 8,140; Bible Places, 73, 103; Keim, 
Jesus of Nazara, vi. 306; Caspari, Chronol.-Geog. Leben Jesu ; 
Andrews, Life of our Lord, 617-619, C. R. CONDER, 


EMMER (A Ἐμμήρ, B Ἔμήρ), 1 Es 921,--- Τὴ Ezr 
10°? IMMER. 


EMMERUTH (A ᾿πμμηρούθ, B “Epunpos, AV 
Meruth), 1 Es 5%.—A corruption of Immer in 
Ezr 25 Probably "Euunp was first Grecized into 
"Euenpos, and the form in A arose from mistaking 
᾿Εμμήρον for a nominative. The AV is due to the 
Aldine text, which has viol ἐκ Mypové for ὑ. Ἔμμ. 

H. 51. J. THACKERAY. 

EMULATION is now used only in a good sense, 
healthy rivalry. But about 1611 it wavered be- 
_tween that and a distinctly bad meaning, ‘am- 
_bitious strife,’ or ‘malicious envy.’ Shakespeare 

uses it in both ways, and of the three occurrences 
in AV, two are bad (1 Mac 816, Gal 5, both ¢#\os) 
and one good (Ro 11 ‘If by any means I may 
provoke to e.’, εἴ πως παραζηλώσω, RV ‘to jeal- 
pHs) The Douay Bible uses ‘emulation’ of 
God, after Vulg. wmulatio, in Ps 7858. ‘in their 
grauens they provoked him to emulation,’ where 
AV has ‘jealousy’ (‘moved him to jealousy with 
their graven images’). Tor the sense of ‘mali- 
cious envy’ take the Rheims tr. of Ac 79 ‘the 

Patriarches through emulation, sold Joseph into 

Aigypt.’ Emulation and envy are distinguished 
and discussed by Trench, V7’ Synonyms, p. 83if., 
in his article on the Gr. words ζῆλος and φθόνος. 
J. HASTINGS. 

ENABLE occurs only 1 Ti 112, and it is used, 
without an infinitive following, in the obsolete or 
at least archaic sense of ‘strengthen.’ Cf. Mul- 
caster (1581), Positions, xli. 232, ‘Exercise to en- 

able the body’; and Melvill, Diary (Wodrow, p. 

280), ‘ obteining of God’s niercie that night’s repose, 
quhilk I luiked nocht for, to inable me for the 
morne’s action.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ENAIM (ory), probably the same as Enam 
(03) wluch is mentioned among the towns of 
lowland Judah in Jos 1553, From the reference 
to Enaim in Gn 38%?! we gather that it was the 
name of a village on the road to Timnalh; and, as 
the incident recorded in this chapter is prefaced 
by the mention of the sojourn of Judah with his 
friend Hirah the Adullamite, the village possibly 
stood on the road between Timnah and Adullam. 
In Jos 15*4 Enam stands in the same group of towns 
with Tappuah and Adullam and Azekah. 

The AV in its rendering Gn 384 ‘in an open 
place’ (RV ‘in the gate of Enaim’), and Gn 387 
‘openly by the way side’ (RV ‘at Enaim by the 
way side’), has followed the explanation adopted 
by the Targums, the Pesh. Syriac, and the Latin 
Vulgate (in ὀύυϊο ttineris), on the supposition that 
‘énayim had its usual meaning ‘cyes,’ and was 
not a proper name. Cf. Jerome, who, comment- 
ing on the words ‘Et sedit ad portam Enam,’ 
remarks ‘Sermo Hebraicus Enaini transfertur in 
oculos. Non est igitur nomen loci; sed est 
sensus: sedit in bivio, sive in compito, ubi dili- 
gentius debet viator aspicere, quod iter gradiendi 
capiat.’ The Old Latin (Lyons Pent.) and the LXX 
(Αἰνάν) rightly rendered the word as a proper name. 
The double form Enaim and Enam may be com- 
pared with Dothain and Dothan (Gn 37" and 2 K 
015. The meaning of the name was presumably 
‘the two springs.’ Conder has identified it with 
Kh. Wady Alin, which is close to Beth-shemesh 
and En-gannim. H. E. Ryu 


ENAN (jiy ‘having fountains,’ or ‘eyes’ z.e. ‘keen- 
eyed,’ Alvdv).— Prince of Naphtali at the first census 
| (Nu 15 929 778. 83 10927 Py, 
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ENASIBUS (A ᾽Ενάσιβος, B -e-), 1 Es 9*4,—In Ezr 
1035 ELIASHIB. The form is probably due to read- 
ing ΑΙ as N. 


ENCAMPMENT BY THE SEA.— One of the 
stations in the itinerary of the children of Israel, 
where they encamp after leaving Elim, Nu 33” [see 
ELIM]. If the position of Elim be in the Wady 
Ghurundel, then the camp by the sea is on the shore 
of the Gulf of Suez, somewhere south of the point 
where the Wady Tayibeh opens to the coast. The 
curious return of the line of march to the seashore 
is ἃ phenomenon that has always arrested the 
attention of travellers to Mt. Sinai: and if Mt. 
Sinai be really in the so-called Sinaitic peninsula, the 
camp can be located within a half-mile. [But it is 
within the bounds of a reasonable probability that 
the ‘Encampment by the Sea’ may mean the Gulf 
of ‘Akabah, and Sinai be out of the peninsula.] St. 
Silvia of Aquitaine [?in the year 388] returned 
from the traditional Sinai, and especially notices 
the approach of the line of march to the seashore 
(‘pervenimus ad mansionem, que erat jam super 
mare, id est in eo loco, ubi iam de inter montes 
exitur, et incipitur denuo totum iam iuxta mare 
ambulari; sic tamen iuxta mare, ut subito fluctus 
animalibus pedes cedat’). Her identification is 
that of an accepted tradition which must be many 
years older than herself. It is very valuable 
evidence for a Christian tradition which is sensibly 
constant in her time, and shows no signs of having 
undergone any revision at the hands of ecclesiastics. 


J. RENDEL HARRIS. 
ENCHANTMENT.—See DIVINATION. 


END.—The uses of this word are not so often 
obsolete as Jbrblical, and demand attention from 
their very familiarity. 


1. The end as opposed to the beginning. To the Heb. mind, 
especially in the later and more rigorous days of the history of 
Israel, the most perplexing problem was the prosperity of the 
wicked; and the conclusion which gave the most satisfying 
shelter, was the thought of the end. Ps 3797.88 ‘Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright: for the end (RY ‘latter 
end’) of that man is peace. But the transgressors shall be 
destroyed together; the end (RV ‘latter end’) of the wicked 
shall be cut off.’ So even the author of Ps 73, who, though a 
true worshipper, felt the perplexity so keenly that he said, 
‘Surely in vain have I cleansed my heart’ (v.18), found rest 
when he went into the sanctuary of God and ‘considered their 
latter end’ (v.17). Moreover, this is the solution of the Book 
of Job, if (apart from the Elihu chapters) that book may be 
accepted as a unity. It is Bildad who utters the prophecy 
(Job 87), unconsciously as Caiaphas; but it is fulfilled to the 
letter (4212), for the word used of Job’s ‘latter end’ is the same 
in both places. And it is a truly religious solution, since it is 
God that declares the end from the beginning (Is 4619). Nor 
was it so precarious as we may suppose, for the word (‘ahd@rith) 
had a certain elasticity of meaning, and did not absolutely 
restrict the thought to the end of this present life. Its sense 
varied with the context, but it was capable of standing for 
even the great Messianic future. Still, we must observe that 
this source of encouragement, while frequent in the Apocr. 
(Wis 216 54, Sir 113 736 gil 1127 [1622] 1812 219. 10), is scarcely found 
in NT; cf. (doubtfully) He 137 ‘considering the end of their 
conversation (τὴν txBucw τῆς ἀνωστροφῆς, Wyc. ‘the goynge out 
of lyuynge’; brut Rendall takes it in another sense, ‘ the issue, 
ge. of the word which they had preached, presented to the 
observer by their daily course of life’); and 2 P 220 ‘the latter 
end is worse with them than the beginning’ (τὰ ἔσχατα, RV 
‘the last state’). 

2. The ‘end’ is used to denote the extremity. The Heb. 
words are (1) gabhlath, only Ex 2822 3915 (AV ‘at the ends,’ 
RV ‘like cords,’ fr. [ga@bhai] to twist). (2) peh, lit. ‘mouth,’ 
2K 1021 2116, Kzr 911 ‘full from one end to another’ (AVm 
‘full from mouth to mouth,’ but Ryle thinks the metaphor 
has been taken from a drinking vessel). (3) p@dh, ἘΠῚ 4112 
(usually ‘side,’ as RV here). (4) ré’sh, ‘head,’ 1 Καὶ 88=2 Ch 59 
‘the ends of the staves’ of the ark. (5) séph (a late word, 
2Ch 2016, Ec 811 72 1213, J] 220, and in Dn). But the most 
freq. is (6) ’ephes, only in the phrase ’aphsé ’erez, ‘ends of 
the earth’; which is also the tr. of (7) kanéphéth hd’ ἄγος, lit. 
‘wings of the earth’ in Job 373 3818. On the last passage 
Davidson says, ‘The figure is beautiful; the dawn as it pours 
forth along the whole horizon, on both sides of the beholder, 
lays hold of the borders of the earth, over which night lay like 
a covering ; and seizing this covering by its extremities it shakes 
the wicked out of it. The wicked flee from the light. The 
dawn is not a physical phenomenon merely, it is a moral agent.’ 


In NT cf. Mt 2481 ‘from one end of heaven to the other’ (ἀπ᾿ 
ἄπκρων οὐρανῶν ἕως &xpav αὐτῶν), Ro 1018 ‘the ends of the world’ 
(τὰ πέρατα τῆς οἰκουμένης). See EARTH, WORLD. 

3. The end may also be the conclusion, as Is 248 ‘the noise 
of them that rejoice endeth’ (Addhal). The Heb. is nearly 
always kdzdéh and its derivatives ; but once we find ydzdéh, ‘ to 

o out,’ Ex 2316 ‘in the end of the year’; and twice the subst. 
tékOphdh, ‘the circuit’ (of the sun, Ps 196), used of the year, 
Ex 3422, 2Ch 2423 (AVm and RVm ‘revolution’). In NT the 
chief word is τέλος, but the more precise συντέλεια is found in 
Mt (1399. 40. 49 243 2820, always followed by τοῦ αἰῶνος, EV ‘end 
of the world,’ RVm ‘consummation of the age’) and in He 926 
(7. τῶν αἰώνων, AV ‘end of the world,’ RV ‘end of the ages,’ 
RVm ‘consummation of the ages’). See EscuaToLocy; also 
M1LLENNIUM, Parovusra, WORLD, and B. W. Bacon in Old and 
New Test. Student, xiii. 225-233. ‘End’ in the sense of con- 
clusion is commen in Apocr., as 1 Es 917 ‘their cause. . . was 
brought to an end’ (ἤχθη ἐπὶ πέραφ) ; with which cf. He 616 ‘an 
oath for confirmation is to them an end of all strife’ (répes εἰς 
βεβαΐωσιν, RV ‘is final for confirmation’). ‘In the end of the 
Sabbath’ (Mt 281) is lit. ‘late of the Sabbath’ (ὀψὲ σαββώτων). 

4, A work may be ended, not merely because it is concluded 
or terminated, but because it is completed or perfected. In this 
sense ‘end’ occurs both as vb. and subst. The Heb. is mostly 
either kdldh or tdmam in some of their parts; and the meaning 
is either completeness, as of the end of sin (Dn 9723), or perfec- 
tion, as of the end of God's creative work (Gn 22). The subst. 
kdlah is tr. ‘a full end’ in Jer 427 510.18 3011 bis 4623 bis, Ezk 1118, 
and ‘an utter end’ in Nah 18-9(RV‘afullend’). The phrase 
εἰς τέλος Carries the sense both of termination and of complete- 
ness, so that in Jn 13! it is difficult to decide between ‘he loved 
them to the end’ and ‘the loved them to the uttermost.’ In 
1 Th 216 ‘to the uttermost’ is clear; in Lk 185 ‘to the end’ is 
most natural. In 1P 115 the adv. τελείως, which occurs in bibl. 
Gr. only here, is trd in AV ‘to the end,’ in RV more probahly 
‘perfectly.’ These meanings easily pass into that of perpetuity, 
which is manifest in Ps 1199%3.112, EV ‘unto the end’ (Heb. 
'ékebh); Job 8498 Cadhnezah); Jer 35 (ldnezah); and ‘ world 
without end’ Is 4517 (Cy mdiy~y), Eph 321 (τοῦ αἰῶνος τῶν 


αἰώνων, RV ‘for ever and ever’). 


Like Lat. jinis (and probably owing to it), ‘ end’ 
is used in Eng. for the purpose, as in 'Tomson’s 
NT (1576) Heading of Ep. to He, ‘The drift and 
end of this Epistle is.’ In AV this meaning is 
found only in the phrase ‘to the end... ’ or 
‘to this end... ,’ and once ‘to what end’? 
(Am 578). In old Eng. this phrase is sometimes 
followed by the infin., as Bacon’s Essays, p. 201, 
‘Some undertake Sutes . . . to the end to gratify 
the adverse partie.’ But in AV it is followed by 
‘that,’ or the conj. is omitted. The constructions 
in the orig. are: 1. jy) ‘in order that,’ Ex 8% 
‘to the end thou mayest know’; Lv 17°, Dt 1716. 30. 
Ps 30%, Ezk 20% 3114, Ob % 2. miarby ‘for the 
sake of’ (see Ec 338 87), Ee 713. ‘to the end that 
man should find nothing after him.’ 3. τοῦ with 
infin., 1 Mac 13% 14%. 4. émos, 1 Mac 14“ 5, 
cis τὸ With man, Ac 7°, Ποὺ 1} 416} ΤῊ. 8:2, 
6. εἰς τοῦτο, ‘to this end,’ Jn 1857, Ro 143, 9 ὁ 29. 
7. πρὸς τό, Lk 181: ‘to this end that men ought 
always to pray’ (RV ‘to the end that’) RV 
has shown much fondness for this phrase, intro- 
ducing ‘to the end that’ in place of the simple 
‘that’ of AV, for jyo> in Gn 18%bis, Ex 33%, 
Nu 16”; for εἰς τό with infin. (on which see Votaw, 
The Use of the Infin. in Bibl. Gr., 1896, p. 21) in 
Iho 415. Eph 11. ὙΠ be 2s ΤΡ 3’ -and for ἵνα 
in Eph 3”, 2 Th 3%, Tit 88, RV also introduces 
‘to this end’ for εἰς τοῦτο in Mk 158,1 Τὶ 4% (AV 
‘therefore’), Ac 2616, 1 Jn 88 (AV ‘for this pur- 
pose’), and Jn 185 (AV ‘for this cause’); ‘unto 
this end’ in 1P 45 (Gr. els τοῦτο, AV ‘for this 
cause’); and ‘to which end’ in 2 Th 1 (Gr. εἰς 
5, AV ‘ wherefore’). J. HASTINGS. 


ENDAMAGE.—Ezr 413 ‘thou shalt 6. the revenue 
of the kings’ (pina), and 1 Es 6* ‘that stretcheth 
out his hand to hinder or e. that house of the 
Lord in Jerusalem’ (κακοποιῆσαι). The word is 
still used, but is somewhat old-fashioned. ΟἹ. 
Quarles, Hmblems, τ. xi. 47, ‘The Devil smileth 
that he may endamage’; and H. Vaughan, Svlez, 
i. Pref., ‘No loss is so doleful as that gain that 
will endamage the soul.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ENDEAYVOUR.—‘ Endeavour’ seems a very in- 
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adequate tr. of σπουδάζω, which in 2 Ti 49.325 19 
rendered ‘do thy diligence,’ in Tit 3% ‘be diligent,’ 
(RV ‘give diligence’), and in Gal 2! ‘was forward’ 
(RV ‘was zealous’). But ‘endeavour once denoted 
all possible tension, the highest energy that could 
be directed to an object. With us it means the 
last feeble hopeless attempt of a person who knows 
that he cannot acount his aim, but makes a 
conscience of going through some formalities for 
the purpose of showing that the failure is not 
his fault’ (Maurice, Lincoln’s Inn Ser. quoted by 
Trench, On the AV, p. 43). One of the places 
where in AV σπουδάζω is tr. ‘endeavour’ is Eph 4° 
‘endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace,’ and in his comment on that 
passage, Abp. Laud (Sermons, i. 155) shows the 
force of ‘endeavour’ in his day: ‘If you will 
keep it you must endeavour to keep it. For it 
is not so easy a thing to keep unity in great bodies 
as it is thought; there goes much ‘jabour and 
endeavour to it.’ Cf. also Act 7, Henry VII. 
6. 22, ‘Endevoir youre self and put to your hand 
and spare no cost.” The subst. occurs only Ps 284 
‘according to the wickedness of their endeavours’ 
(απ, RV ‘doings’). The vb. is found for Gr. 
fnréw Ad. Est 163, Ac 1619 (RV ‘seek’); for πειράξω 
2 Mac 11%; for σπουδάζω Eph 48 (RV ‘give dili- 
gence’), 1 Th 2”, 2P 1% (RV ‘give diligence’), 


To ‘endeavour’ is ‘to do one’s devoir’ or duty: en having a 
verbal and active force as in ‘encumber,’ ‘enforce,’ etc., it is 
the expression in one word of Chaucer’s ‘Doth now your devoir’ 
(Cant. Tales, 1600). ‘Devoir’ is the Fr. form of Lat. debere, 
to owe, and ‘en’ is the Fr. form of Lat. in. The spelling in 
AV 1611 is always ‘endeuour’ (except 2 Th 217, by accident 
‘endeuor’). But about this time it was customary to affect 
the Latin form, so in Pref. we find ‘that hath bene our in- 
deauour, that our marke,’ J. HASTINGS. 


ENDIRONS.—Ezk 40*%™ (text ‘hooks’ [which 
see] m. ‘ or endirons, or the two hearth-stones’). 

The spelling of 1611 is ‘andirons.’ The change into ‘end- 
irons’ was first made in 1638, under the impression, no doubt, as 
Wright says, that being the tron standards, one at each end of 
the fireplace, to support the log of wood that was burning, this 
was the derivation, and should be the spelling. But this is not 
the derivation. It cannot be traced farther back than old Fr. 
andier and late Lat. anderia; and the form -tron is an Eng. 
corruption as much as end-. Another false spelling is ‘hand- 
iron,’ as Florio (1591), See. Fvutes, 159, ‘Set that firebrand 
upon the handiron.’ J. HASTINGS. 


EN-DOR (15 yy Jos 174, ἦν ’y 15 287, aa ’y Ps 
83!°,—A town in Issachar belonging to Manasseh, 
mentioned with Dor as one of ‘three countries’ 
(AV; the text n53 is undoubtedly corrupt) which 
appear to have been in the Jordan Valley (Beth- 
shean and I[bleam), in the Esdraelon plateau (Dor 
and En-dor), and in the low hills to the W. (Taan- 
ach); but for ‘countries’ we may read ‘heights’ 
(RV), as referring only to Dor, En-dor, and Taanach. 
It was not far from Shunem and Gilboa, and 
near the Kishon and Tabor, where Sisera is said 
in the last passage (Ps 831°) to have perished. In 
the fourth cent. A.D. it was known as a large 
village 4 Roman miles south of Tabor—now the 
hamlet Hndir in this position, on the N. slope of 
the conical hill of Nebe Dhahy. Possibly the site 
of Dor should be placed near En-dor, which means 
the ‘spring of Dor’; but it may be objected that 
both are noticed in a single passage (ef., however, 
Sheba and Beersheba in Jos 192). En-dor was one 
of the places conquered by Tahutmes 111. about 1600 
B.c. See SWH vol. 11. sheet vili. See Dor. 


LITERATURE.—Lagarde, Onom. 96, 121, 226; Robinson, BRP iii. 
460, 468f.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 460f.; Van de Velde, ii. 383 ; 


* W. H. Bennett in Haupt’s OT remarks on Jos 1711 * As the 
Endor clause does not occur in Jg 127, and Endor is about 25 
miles E. of Dor, the clause is probably due to accidental 
repetition of the Dor clause.’ In Jos 192 in like manner Sheba, 
which is wanting in 1 Ch 428 and in some Heb. MSS, may be an 
accidental repetition of the ya¥in Yaw Ν 2: 


ENFLAME 


Tristram, Land of Israel, Ὁ. 1273; Conder, Tent-Work in Pal. 
63; Porter, Giant Cities of Bashan, 247, 250. 
C. R. CONDER. 


ENDOW, ENDUE.—These words are distinct in 
origin. Endow is fr. Lat. in-dotere (fr. dotem, a 
dowry), through the Fr. en-douer. Its proper 
meaning is, therefore, to provide with a dowry. 
Endue is fr. Lat. inducere, through the old Fr. 
induire, and properly means ‘to lead on,’ ‘ intro- 
duce.’ But a supposed derivation from Lat. in- 
duere, ‘to put on (clothing),’ helped to give the 
word its meanings of ‘clothe,’ and then ‘invest’ 
with some quality or spiritual gift. Then this 
was so close to the meaning of ‘endow,’ and the 
spelling was so uncertain, that the two words were 
often confounded. When the spelling is ‘endow’ 
the meaning is rarely wrong; but ‘endue’ (often 
spelt ‘indue’ from the influence of Lat. induere) 
took on all the meanings of both words. 

In AV they occur Gn 30° ‘ God hath endued me 
with a good dowry’ (133, RV ‘endowed’); Ex 22% 
‘he shall surely endow her to be his wife’ (n> 
myo, RV ‘pay a dowry for her’); 2Ch 2!%18 
‘endued (1611 ‘indued’) with prudence... under- 
standing’ (y2"); Sir 17% ‘he endued them with 
strength’ (€véduvcev); Lk 24” ‘till ye be endued 
(1611 ‘indued’) with power from on high?’ (eds οὗ 
ἐνδύσησθε, RV ‘be clothed’); and Ja 3% ‘endued 
(1611 ‘indued’) with knowledge’ (ἐπιστήμων, RV 
‘understanding’). That the distinction between 
the words was not always forgotten about 1611 is 
shown by this quot. from Hieron (1616), Works, 
ii. 37, ‘ Was it with what religion is the woman 
endewed, or with what portion is shee endowed?’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

EN-EGLAIM (o:biypy).—A locality on the Dead 
Sea, mentioned along with En-gedi, Ezk 47% It 
has not been identified, but is not improbably ‘Ain 
Feshkah (Robinson, BRP ii. 489). Tristram (Bible 
Places, 93) would make it ‘Ain Hajlah (Beth- 
hoglah). In any case, it probably lay to the N. 
towards the mouth of the Jordan. Eglaim of Is 


‘15° is a different place, its initial letter being 


x, not y, and its situation apparently to the south 
of the Dead Sea (cf. Davidson on Ezk 479). 
J. A. SELBIE. 

ENEMESSAR (’Eveuecodp).—The name of a king 
of Assyria, found in Gr. codd. of To 15, where 
Heb., Aram., and Lat. codd. all read Shalmaneser. 
Shalmaneser is explained by recent Assyriologists 
to mean ‘Salman (the god) is chief’; but, im 
accounting for the form Enemessar, it is possible 
that the Hebrews interpreted the name to mean 
‘Esar (or Assur) is peaceful’ (cf. Esarhaddon) ; 
then the Gr. translator capriciously altered ροῦν 
nox ‘Esar is peaceful’ to 10x y3n ‘Esar is gracious,’ 
toning down the final ; to Ὁ as in Hanamel (Jer 32’) 
for 5x psn ‘El is gracious.’ 

Other explanations are: 1. That Enemessar is 
for Senemessar (sh changed to s, and then to the 
light breathing, as in Arkeanos for Sargon), ¢ 
being dropped, and the m and n transposed (so 
Pinches). 9. That Shalmaneser drops the ?v (which 
was possibly mistaken for the genitive) and then 
transposes m and 1 (so Rawlinson). 3. It is an 
unrecorded private name of Sargon, for Anumasir 
=‘the god Anu is gracious’ (so Oppert). 4. It is 
a corruption of Sarru-kinu=Sargon reversed (so 
Bickell). J.T. MARSHALL. 


ENENEUS (Ἐνήνιος, AV Enenius), 1 Es 5°.—One 
of the twelve leaders of the return from Babylon 
under Zerubbabel. The name is omitted in the 

arallel list in Ezr 2, which gives only eleven 
eaders; but answers to NAHAMANI, Neh 7’. 


ENFLAME.—This is the spelling of mod. edd. of 
AV in Is 575, though that of 1611 was ‘inflame.’ 
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In Is 5" 1611 had ‘enflame,’ mod. edd. ‘ inflame.’ 
The word also occurs Sir 28, Sus8, 1 Mac 2?! 
(1611 and mod. edd. ‘inflame’). The meaning 
is always ‘excite,’ and the ref. is to lust in 
Is 575, Sus’; to wine Is 5"; to anger Sir 9510. 
while the sense is good in 1 Mac 24 ‘ Mattathias 
. . was inflamed with zeal’ (ἐζήλωσε).  Woyclif 
uses the word in Ja 3° of the tongue, ‘it is en- 
flawmed of helle, and enflawmeth the wheel of 
oure birthe.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ENGAGE.—Jer 307 only, ‘who is this that 
engageth his heart to approach unto me?’ (Ty 
jad-ny; Vulg: ‘applicet cor suum’). Engage is 
used in the sense of ‘ pledge,’ though to ‘engage 
one’s heart’ seems to be a unique expression. 
Shaks. has ‘I do engage my life,’ and ‘I will en- 
gage my words,’ where the meaning is nearly the 
same. ‘The older VSS vary: Cov. ‘ what 15:16, that 
geveth over his herte’; Gen. ‘that directeth his 
heart’; Dou. ‘that applieth his hart.’ RV tr. 
‘that hath had boldness to approach unto them,’ 
with marg. ‘Heb. hath been surety for his heart.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

EN-GANNIM (0°33 }'y).—T wo places so named are 
noticed in the Book of Joshua, the name signify- 
ing ‘the spring of gardens.’ 1. Jos 15%. A town 
of Judah noticed with Zanoah and Eshtaol. It is 
supposed by Clermont-Ganneau to be the ruin Umm 
Jina in the valley near Zanoah—a suitable site. 
See SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 2. Jos 197! 21” (in 
1 Ch 6® Anem). <A town of Issachar given to the 
Levites, now Jenin, a town on the 8S. border of 
Esdraelon, with a fme spring, gardens and palms. 
It marked the 8S. limit of Galilee, and appears 
to have been always a flourishing town. The 
‘garden house,’ Beth-hag-gan, in 2 KX 951 has been 
thought to be En-gannim, bnt it is more probably 
Beit Jenn E. of Tabor. See IBLEAM. See SWP 
vol. ii. sheet viii. 

LITERATURE.—Guérin, Samarie, i. 327; Robinson, BRP iii. 
116, 337; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 237; Van de Velde, p. 359; 


Tristram, Land of Israel, 65, 130; Conder, Z'ent- Work in Pal. 
68; Bible Places (ed. 1897), 67, 180, 265, 


C. R. CoNDER. 

EN-GEDI (130, Arab. ‘Ain Jidi, ‘fountain of the 
kid’), the name of a spring of warm water which 
bursts forth from the cliffs overlooking the W. 
shore of the Dead Sea near its centre, and 2 miles 
S. of RAs Mersed. The ancicnt name of the spot 
was Hazazon-tamar (2 Ch 207), by which it was 
known in the days of Abraham (Gn 14’); and it has 
been suggested by Tristram that a group of ruins 
below the cascade near the shore of the Dead Sea 
may mark the site of a town through which marched 
the Assyrian host of Chedorlaomer (Gn 147). The 
lace was included in the wide skirts of the tribe of 
udah (Jos 15°), and is associated with the City 
of Salt, which probably lay a few miles farther 
S. on the shore of the lake near Khashm Usdum 
(the Salt-mountain) The name ‘ Wilderness of 
En-gedi’ applies to the wild rocky district forming 
the E. part of the Wilderness of Judah; and 
here amongst the deep ravines, rocky gorges, and 
the caves, which nature or art have hewn out in 
their sides, David found a safe hiding-place from 
the vengeance of Saul (18 24, At a later 
eriod it was the scence of the slaughter of the 
1ordes of Ammon, Moab, and Edom, who had 
invaded the kingdom of Judah in the reign of 
Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 20°), The limestone cliffs 
of En-gedi are deeply intersected by numerous river 
channels which descend from the table-land of 
Judah towards the Dead Sea. At the place itself 
two streams, the Wady Sudeir and Wady cl-‘Are- 
yeh, enclose a small at aM nearly 2000 ft. above 
the waters and bounded by nearly vertical walls of 
rock. Terraces of shingle and white calcareous 


marl envelop their bases to a height of several 
hundred feet, and mark the level at which the 
waters of the lake formerly stood. Only a few 
bushes of acacia, tamarisk, Solanum, and Calotropis 
procera (Apple of Sodom) decorate the spot where 

alms and vines were formerly cultivated (Ca 
144), The district is tenanted by a few Arabs of 
the Jahalin and Rashiybeh tribes, and is the safe 
retreat of the J/bex (‘wild goat,’ 1S 242), the 
coney (Hyrax syriacus), and numerous birds of prey. 
The spot is amongst the wildest and most desolate 
in the whole of Palestine. 


LITERATURE.—Lagarde, Onom. 119, 254; Seetzen, Reisen, ii. 
227 ff.; Robinson, BRP ii. 439ff.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 175; 
Tristram, Land of Israel, 280ff., 296; Schtirer, ΠῚ. πὶ, i. 160; 
Neubauer, Géog. du Talmud, 160; G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 
269 ff. ; Conder, Tent.-Work in Pal. 266; Bible Places (1897), 8, 
113; Sayce, Patriarchal Pal. 40, E. ΗΠ. 


ENGINE. — Besides the battering-ram, ‘forts’ 
dayék, pri (LXX προμαχῶνες, Oxf. Heb. Lex. ‘bul- 
wark,’ ‘siege-wall’), are mentioned as used in 
sieges in the Chaldzean era (2 K 25!=Jer 523, Ezk 4? 
171: 21” 27) 268 [411]. These forts were prob. towers 
on wheels manned with archers, and pushed for- 
ward by degrees against the wall to be attacked 
(cf. 1 Mae 13%°*). Such a tower might be combined 
with a battering-ram, or at least used to cover the 
attack of the ram. See BATTERING-RAM. 

In 1 Ch 26 Uzziah is said to have ‘ made in 
Jerusalem engines invented by cunning men (lit. 
‘contrivances, the invention of inventive men,’ 
avin naynp miayn, see Oxf. Heb. Lex. s. απ) to 
be on the towers and upon the battlements, to 
shoot arrows and great stones withal.’? These 
‘engines’ were probably similar to the Roman 
catapulta and balista. 'The only other occurrence 
of the word }i2vn is in Ee 7% ‘God made man 
upright, but they have sought out many inven- 
tions. 

In Maccabean times several different kinds of 
engines were in use. “116 encamped,’ writes the 
author of 1 Mac, ‘against the sanctuary many 
days, and set there artillery, and engines, and 
instruments to cast fire (or ‘fiery darts’), and 
others to cast stones, and tormenta (σκορπίδια) to 
cast darts, and slings’ (6). W. E. BARNES. 


ENGRAFTED.—Ja 1” only, ‘the 6, word.’ This 
tr®> may be traced from Tind. ‘grafted’ (which 
would be the mod. form), through Gen. ‘ graffed,’ 
Rhem. ‘ engrafied.’ * J. ILASTINGS. 


ENGRAVING.—41. πῃ hdrésheth, Ex 315 3538. 3 
[nq in Ex 3216 is prob. text. error for vin, cf. Jer 
171]. 2. mrp pitiiiah, Ex 2811-21-36 3914.80 Zee 89 
(cf. 2 Ch 2% 13), 1K 6%, Ps 748. 3. nyvbpm mikla‘ath, 
1K 6. 2.32 781, 4. npn méhakhech, 1 1K 05 (cf. Is 
4016 Fizik 810 9314, Job 137"). 5. χάραγμα, Ac 173, 

Of these terms, the first possibly refers to the 
artistic skill of the worker, and the others to 
indicate the process or result of etching, punching, 
gouging, relief, etc. The material used was stone, 
wood (28 5¥=1Ch 141), metal (18 13"), and 
jewels (Ex 28"). The eficct sought was either 
that of engraving into the surface, as in the signet- 
ring, and the jewels of the high priest’s dress, or 
that of rehef by the removal of the surrounding 
material, as in the cherubim carvings on the temple 
doors. 

The incisions made by the graving-tool (ὉΠ, 
Ex 324) gradually led to ornamental inlaying in 


* The Gr. (ἔμφυτος), which occurs only here in NT, gave the 
late Lat. impotus, whence our Eng. word ‘imp.’ An ‘imp’ is 
orig. a graft, as Piers Plowman, v. 137— 


‘T was sum-tyme ἃ frere, 
And the Couentes [Convent’s] Gardyner, for to graffe ympes.' 


So ‘an imp of Satan’ isa graft, scion, child of the devil. 
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metal, and to mosaic of inarble, ivory, and mother- 
of-pearl in palaces (Ps 455). 
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WOOD, IVORY, AND METAL ‘ ENGRAVING.’ 


The final form of engraving, amounting to com- 
plete separation, was that of the bop (Arab. fasl) 
graven image (see CARVING). 

LITERATURE.—Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 255 ff.; Wilkinson, Ane. 
Egyp. ii. 337; Herod. vil. 69; Muller, Hdb. ἃ. Archdol. der 

unst, § 311. G. M. MACKIE. 


EN-HADDAH (πππ }'y), Jos 197.— A city of 
Issachar noticed with En-gannim and Remeth. It 
is perhaps the present village Kefr Adhd&n on the 
edge of the Dothan plain, W. of En-gannim. See 
SWE vol. ii. sheet viii. C. R. CONDER. 


EN-HAKKORE (stipa yy ‘spring of the part- 
ridge’; cf. 1S 26°, Jer 17!4).—The name of a 
fountain at Lehi (Jg 15"), The narrator (J (?)) of 
the story characteristically connects hakkoré with 
the word yikra@ (‘he called’) of ν.18, and evidently 
interprets ‘En-hakkoré as ‘the spring of him that 
called.’ The whole narrative is rather obscure, and 
the tr. in some instances doubtful, but probably 
the story is something to the following effect. 
After his exertions in slaughtering the Philistines, 
Samson was very thirsty, and, finding no water, he 
cried to J”, who clave the maktésh (‘mortar’ or 
‘hollow place’) which is in Lehi, and from a cleft 
in one of its sides water flowed (so Moore). This 
certainly seems preferable to the interpretation re- 
presented by AV, which understands the water to 
have sprung from a hollow place in the jaw (ehi). 

There is much difference of opinion regarding 
the situation of ‘En-hakkore. In Jerome’s time it 
was shown at Eleutheropolis; Conder identifies 
it with ‘Ayan Kara, N.W. of Zorah; Van de Velde 


with a large spring between Tell el-Lekiyeh (4 miles 
N. of Beersheba) and Khuweilfeh. 


LiTERATURE.—Conder, J'ent-Work, i. 277, Bible Places, 
67; Guérin, Judée, ii. 318 f., 396ff.; Vande Velde, Memoir, 
843; Moore, Judges, 346 ff. ; Reuss, AT 1.158; PHISt, 1869, 
182. J. A. SELBIE. 


EN-HAZOR (1is3)'y), ‘spring of Hazor,’ Jos 1957, 
—A town of Naphtali, noticed between Kedesh, 
Edrei, and Iron. There were three Hazors in 
Upper Galilee, and the site is uncertain ; but the 
most probable place for En-hazor seems to be 
Hazireh, on the W. slopes of the mountains of 
Upper Galilee, W. of Kedesh. See SWPP vol. i. 
sheet 11]. C. Kk. CONDER. 


ENJOIN.—To enjoin is first to ‘join together’ 
(Lat. i2-7ungere), as Mt 19° Wyc. (1880), ‘ there- 
fore a man departe nat that thing that God en- 
joyngde, or knytte to gidre.’ But it early came 
to mean to ‘impose’ something on some one. 
Generally it is a duty or penalty; but in Job 
36° it is used in the rare sense of commanding 
or directing one’s way, ‘Who hath enjoyned 
him his way?’ (725). The later and mod. sense 
of ‘command’ is found in Est 9*1, He 9” (‘en- 
joined unto you’; RV ‘commanded to you- 
ward’), and Philem® 41 might be much bold in 
Christ to enjoin thee.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ENLARGE, ENLARGEMENT.—To ‘enlarge’ is 
to ‘cause to be large’ that which is narrow or 
confined. It also signifies ‘to make larger’ that 
which may be considered large already, as Mt 
23° ‘they make broad their phylacteries, and 
enlarge the borders of their garments’ (μεγαλύνω); 
but the prefix en- (= Lat. im) has properly a strong 
causative force, asin ‘enable,’ ‘enfeeble,’ ‘enrich.’ 
Hence arises the meaning of ‘set at large,’ 
‘liberate,’ asin Sidney, Arcadia (1622), 329, ‘Like 
a Lionesse lately enlarged.’ Thisis undoubtedly 
the meaning of enlargement inits only occurrence 
Est 444 ‘ For if thou altogether holdest thy peaceat 

this time, then shall there 6. and deliverance arise 
to the Jews from another place’ (m7, AVm ‘ respira- 
tion,’ RV ‘rehef’). Cf. Act 32, Henry VIII. ὁ. Z, § 9 
(1540), ‘After his enlargement and commyng out 
of prison.’ And that ‘enlarge’ is used in this 
sense in AV is evident, as Ps 4! ‘thou hast en- 
larged me when I was in distress’ (RV ‘hast set 
me at large’); prob. also 2S 22°=Ps 18% ‘thou 
hast enlarged my steps under me.’ So when 
applied to the heart, Ps 119%? (1993), Is 60° (159), 
2 Co 6" {(πλατύνω), the sense is first of all freedom, 
and then the joy that flows from it (cf. 2 Co 6% 
πλατύνω, and 1015 μεγαλύνω), the opp. being ‘to be 
straitened,’ as in La 1539 (cf. Jer 4/9 ‘I am pained at 
my very heart,’ lit., as RVm ‘the walls of my 
heart !’), and 2 Co 6”. J. HASTINGS. 


EN-MISHPAT (v5¥5 }'y), ‘spring of judgment,’ 
or ‘decision’ (by oracle), Gn 14..—A name for 
Kadesh—probably Kadesh-barnea. See KADESH. 


ENNATAN (Evardy, AV Eunatan), 1 Es 8“ 
(8 LXX).—See ELNATHAN. 


ENOCH (33n).—4. The eldest son of Cain (Gn 
417.18), His father is said to have built a city and 
called it after his son’s name. Its identity is quite 
uncertain (cf. Dillm. and Del. ad loc., also Budde, 
Urgesch. 1920 ἡ. 2. The son of Jared, and father 
of Methuselah, seventh in descent from Adam in 
the line of Seth. His life is described by the 
remarkable expression, ‘Enoch walked with 
God’ (Gn 5%). Not Iess remarkable is the brief 
account given of his death. After 365 ycars 
‘he was not, for God took him.’ This is under- 


ENOCH IN NT 


ENOCH, (ETHIOPIC) BOOK OF 705 


stood by the writer to the Hebrews to mean, ‘ By 
faith Enoch was translated that he should not see 
death; and he was not found, because God trans- 
lated him’ (He 11°). In Jewish tradition many 
fabulons legends gathered around Enoch. He was 
represented as the inventor of letters, arithmetic, 
and astronomy, and as the first author. A book 
containing his visions and prophecies was said to 
have been preserved by Noah in the ark, and 
handed down through successive generations. (See 
Ryle in Hapos. Times, iii. (1892), 355, and Harly 
Narratives of Genesis, p. 90f.; and the next three 
articles. ) R. M. ΒΟΥ. 


ENOCH IN NT.—Enoch, the son of Jared (Gn 
518f-), is mentioned in three passages of the NT; 
traditional exegesis has found an allusion to him 
in a fourth. 

1. In Lk 3%? he has a place among the ancestors 
of our Lord. 

2. In He 11° it is said that ‘by faith Enoch was 
translated.’ His faith is inferred (v.°) from the 
LXX word εὐηρέστησεν (Gn 5° *4; this verb is used 
in translating the Heb. ‘to walk with [before]’ in 
Genesis @i.cc. 6° 17! 24% 4815, Ps 1149, Sir 4416, ef. 
Ps 253 344), Nothing is added in He 11° to the 
record of Gen. /.c. (LXX), except the explanatory 
phrase τοῦ μὴ ἰδεῖν θάνατον. With this exposition 
in the Alexandrian Epistle to the Hebrews it is 
interesting to compare the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of Philo de Abr. §$ 3,4. The name ‘Evdy is 
explained by him as meaning (ὡς ἂν “Ἕλληνες 
εἴποιεν) κεχαρισμένος (1.6. JI is connected with 
139). The μετάθεσις is explained as πρὸς τὸ βέλτιον 
μεταβολή; the οὐχ ηὑρίσκετο as signifying either 
that after repentance the old evil life is blotted 
out as though it had never been, ov that the good 
man (ὁ ἀστεῖος) ὑποχωρεῖ καὶ μόνωσιν ἀγαπᾷ. Though 
in the original Hebrew of Sir 4416 Enoch is de- 
scribed as ‘an example (it. sign) of knowledge’ 
(cf. σύνεσιν αὐτοῦ, Wis 411), yet in the Greek and 
Old Latin (Cod. Am. ‘ut det gentibus pzniten- 
tiam’), as in Philo, he is represented as ‘an ex- 
ample of repentance.’ In Sir 49" (ἀνελήμφθη ἀπὸ 
τῆς γῆς; οἵ. Cod. Am. in 4416 ‘translatus est in 
yaradiso’) his translation is interpreted literally. 

osephus (Ané, I. 111. 4) uses an ambiguous classical 
phrase, ‘He went unto the Deity (ἀνεχώρησεν πρὸς 
τὸ θεῖον); hence neither is his death recorded.’ 
For Jewish and Christian legends about Enoch, 
see the references in Schirer, MJP Il. i. 342, 
II. 111. 70. 

3. In Jude ™ the description ἕβδομος ἀπὸ ᾿Αδάμ is 
taken froin the Book of Enoch (608 93%), and a 
passage from that book (11}" 3) is quoted as a warn- 
ing actually uttered by the patriarch, dealing pro- 
phetically (ἐπροφ. καὶ τούτοις) with the false teachers 
of the apostolic age. The text of the passage in 
Enoch comes to us in three forms. (a) The 
Akhmim fragment: ὅτι ἔρχεται σὺν τοῖς [516] μυριάσιν 
αὐτοῦ καὶ τοῖς ἁγίοις αὐτοῦ ποιῆσαι κρίσιν κατὰ πάντων, 
καὶ ἀπολέσει πάντας τοὺς ἀσεβεῖς καὶ ἐλέγξει (MS 
λένξει) πᾶσαν σάρκα περὶ πάντων ἔργων τῆς ἀσεβείας 
αὐτῶν ὧν ἠσέβησαν καὶ σκληρῶν ὧν ἐλάλησαν λόγων 
καὶ περὶ πάντων ὧν κατελάλησαν κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἁμαρτωλοὶ 
ἀσεβεῖς, (ὁ) Ad Novatianum 16 (Hartel, Cyprian, 
Mi, Ρ΄ 67; Harnack, Texte τι. Uniersuch. xiii, 1, 
assigns the treatise to Sixtus Il. of Rome, cf. 
Benson, Cyprian, p. 557 ff.): ‘Sicut scriptum est : 
Ecce venit cum multis milibus nuntiorum suorum 
facere judicium de omnibus et perdere omnes 
impios et arguere omnem carnein de omnibus 
factis impiorum que fecerunt impie et de omnibus 
verbis impiis quee de Deo locuti sunt peccatores.’ 
(c) The Ethiopic version (ed. Charles, p. 59): ‘And 
lo! He comes with ten thousands of (His) holy 
ones to execute judgment upon them, and Ile will 
destroy the ungodly, and will convict all flesh 
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of all that the sinners and ungodly have wrought 
and ungodly committed against Him.’ It is clear 
that Jude* quotes loosely and abbreviates, but 
it will be noticed that (1) in ἰδού Jude agrees with 
Novat. Eth. against Gr.; (2) in ἐλέγξαι he coincides 
with Novat. alone, as possibly (for the tense of venit 
is ambignous) in ἦλθε. On the importance of the 
citation in ad Novat. and its independence of Jude 
(contrast Westcott, Canon, p. 374), see Harnack, 
op. cit. p. 57, and especially Zahn, Gesch. des Neut. 
Kanons, ii. p. 797 fi. It may be added that Jude’s 
quotation from Enoch was regarded (a) by Tertul- 
han, De Cult. Fem. i. 3, as upholding Enoch ; (8) by 
some referred to by Jerome, De Vir. Illust. 4, as 
condemning Jude. 

4, A very common Patristic opinion, found as 
early as Tert. De Anima, 50; Hippol. De Antichr. 43 
(cf. Bonwetsch, Texte u. Untersuch. xvi. 2, p. 48), 
identified ‘the two witnesses’ of Rev 11 with Enoch 
and Elijah (see the references in Speaker's Com- 
mentary, p. 651). I’. H. CHASE. 


ENOCH, (ETHIOPIC) BOOK OF— 

I, SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LBook.—In Gn 5% it 
is said of Enoch that he walked with God. This 
expression was taken in later times to mean that 
he enjoyed superhuman privileges, by means of 
which he received special revelations as to the 
origin of evil, the relations of men and angels in 
the past, their futmre destinies, and particularly 
the ultimate triumph of righteousness. It was not 
unnatural, therefore, that an apocalyptic literature 
began to circulate under his name in the centuries 
when such literature became current. In the Book 
of Enoch, translated from the Ethiopic, we have 
large fragments of such a literature proceeding from 
a variety of Phanisaic writers in Palestine, and in 
the Book of the Secrets of Enoch (see next art.), 
translated from the Slavonic, we have additional 
portions of this literature. The latter book was 
written for the most part by Hellenistic Jews in 
τ πα τ 

The Ethiopic Book of Enoch was written in 
the second and first centuries B.c. It was 
well known to the writers of NT, and _ to 
some extent influenced alike their thought and 
diction. Thus it is quoted as a genuine work 
of Enoch by Jude (1). Phrases, and at times 
entire clauses, belonging to it are reproduced 
in NT, but without acknowledgment of their 
source. Barnabas (ip. iv. 3, xvi. 5) quotes it as 
Scripture. It wasmuch used by the Jewish authors 
of the Book of the Sccrets of 1. and of the Book of 
Jubilces ; in the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs 
its citations are treated as Scripture, and in the 
later apocalypses of Baruch and 4 Ezra there are 
many tokens of its influence. Thus during the 
lst cent. of the Christian era it possessed, alike 
with Jew and Christian, the authority of a deutero- 
canonical book. In the 2nd cent. of our era it was 
rejected by the Jews, as were also many other 
Jewish Messianic writings that had been tr? into 
Greek and well received in the Christian Church. 
But with the earher Fathers and apologists of 
Christianity it preserved its high position till about 
the close of the 3rd cent. Lenceforth it gradually 
fell into discredit, and finally was banned by the 
chief teachers of the Church. Thus the book 
ceased to circulate in all but the Church of 
Abyssinia, where it was rediscovered in 1773 by 
Bruce. This traveller brought home two MSS of 
this book, and from one of these Lawrence made 
the first modern translation of Enoch in 1821. 

II. OrIGINAL LANGUAGE.—A pocalyptic scholars 

* In the text of Jude there are some important variants, the 
chief being these : (1) in v.14.8 curs sah. arm. read ἐν μυριάσιν 
ἁγίων ἀγγέλων (ct. Novat.); (2)in v.19 & sah. for “. τοὺς ἀσεβαῖε 
read σᾶσαν Ψυχήν. 
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are now practically agreed that E. was derived from 
a Sem. original. The only question at issue now 
is: Was the original in Heb. or Aramaic? Halévy, 
in the Journal Asiatique, 1867, pp. 352-395, decides 
in favour of the former; and, so far as our present 
materials go, this view may be regarded as valid. 
Some Dutch and German scholars, it is true, think 
that it is possible to prove an Aram. original by 
means of the Aram. forms preserved in the Gizeh 
Greek fragment, i.e. φουκα in 185, μανδοβαρα in 28}, 
and βαβδηρα in 2901, The first is undoubtedly an 
Aram. form of 318, and the two latter of 1277. But 
it is over-lasty to conclude from the presence of 
these two Aramaisms upon an Aram. original ; for 
exactly on the same grounds we should be obliged 
to conclude to an Aram. original of Neh 213, where 
the Aram. form Alvé is found in the LXX as a 
transliteration of py. In the Eth. VS also of Jos 
5°, 1K 5% [(Eng.™], and Ezk 1% there are trans- 
literations of Heb. words in Aram. forms. 

III. VERSIONS.—Greek, Latin, and Ethiopic.— 
The Heb. original was translated into Greek, and 
the Greek in turn into Ethiopic and Latin. Of 
the Gr. VS chs. 6-94 84-1014 15-16! have been pre- 
served in the Chronography of George Syncellus 
(c. A.D. 800); 892-45 in a vation MS published by 
Mai in the Patrum Nova Bibliotheca, vol. ii. ; and 
1-32 in the Gizeh MS discovered only a few years 
ago, and published in 1892. A critical edition of 
this last fragment by M. Lods appeared shortly 
afterwards, and in 1893 it was edited by the present 
writer with an exhaustive comparison of the Eth. 
and Gr. VSS of 1-32 as an appendix to his work 
on Enoch. This study led to the following con- 
clusions :—‘ The Eth. VS preserves a more ancient 
and trustworthy form of text than the Gizeh 
Greek MS ; it has fewer additions, fewer omissions, 
and fewer and less serious corruptions of the text’ 
(Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 324). The other two 
Gr. fragments will be found in the same work. 

The Lat. VS is wholly lost with the exception 
of two small fragments: of these the first is 1%, 
and is found in the pseudo-Cyprian treatise, Ad 
Novatianum (see Zahn’s Gcesch. des Neutest. 
Kanons, 11. 797-801). The second, which embraces 
10618, was found by James in an 8th cent. MS 
in the British Museum, and published in his 
Apocrypha Anecdota, vol. 1. A critical ed. of its 
text will be found in Charles, Book of Enoch, pp. 
372-375. To these we might also add Tertullian’s 
De Cult. Fem. i. 2, and De Idol. iv., which may 
point to a Latin text of 81 and 997, 

The Eth. VS alone preserves the entire text, and 
that in a most trustworthy condition. (a) The 
Ethiopic MSS.—There are twenty or more of these 
in the different hbraries of Europe. Of these 
about half are in the British Museum alone, which 
happily also possesses the most valuable of all the 
MSS—that designated Orient. 485 in its catalogue 
of Eth. MSS. (6) Editions of the Eth. Text.—Only 
two edd. have appeared—that of Lawrence in 1838 
from one MS, and that of Dillmann in 185] from 
five MSS. Unhappily, these MSS were late and 
corrupt. The present writer hopes to issue later 
a text based on the incomparably better MSS now 
accessible to scholars. Such a text is actually 
presupposed in his translation and commentary of 
1893. (c) Translations and Commentaries.—Trans- 
lations accompanied by commentaries have been 
edited by Lawrence (1821), Hofmann (1833-1838), 
Dillmann (1853), Schodde (1882), and Charles (1893). 
Of Dillmann’s and Schodde’s translations the 
reader will find a short review in Charles (pp. 6-9). 
(αὐ Critical Inquiries.—Some account of these will 
be found in Schiirer, HJP τι. iii. 70-73, and in 
Charles, Book of Enoch, 9-21, 309-311. 


Of the many scholars who have written on this book, the works 
of the following deserve special mention here :—Lticke, Einleit. 
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in ὦ. Offend. ἃ. Johannes?2, 1852; Ewald, Abhandl. δον ἃ. dthiop. 
B. Henokh Entsteh., Sinn, und Zusammensetzung, 1855 ; Késtlin, 
‘Ueber d. Entsteh. d. B. Henoch’ (Theol. Jahrb. 1856, pp. 240- 
279, 370-386); Hilgenfeld, Dic Jtid. Apokalyptik, 1857, pp. 91- 
184; Gebhardt, Die 70 Hirten ἃ. B. Henoch αὐ. ihre Deutungen 
(Merx’ Archiv, 1872, vol. ii. Heft ii. pp. 163-246); Drummond, 
Jewish Messiah, 1887, 17-73; Lipsius in Smith and Wace’s 
Dict. Chr. Biogr. 1880, ii. 124-128; Schiirer, HJP τὰ. 111. 64-73 ; 
Lawlor in Journ, of Philology, xxv. (1897) 164-225. 


IV. THE DIFFERENT ELEMENTS IN THE Book, 
WITH THEIR RESPECTIVE CHARACTERISTICS AND 
DATES.—The Bk. of E. is a fragmentary survival 
of an entire literature that once circulated under 
his name. To this fact the plurality of books 
assigned to E. from the first may in some degree 
point; as, for instance, the expression ‘ books’ 
in 104"; Test. XII Patriarch. Jud. 18; Origen, 
c. Celsum, v. 54, In Num. Homil. xxviii. 2, and 
elsewhere. Of this literature five distinct frag- 
ments have been preserved in the five books into 
which the Bk. of Εἰ is divided (i.e. 1-37. 37-71. 
72-82. 83-90. 91-108). These books were origin- 
ally separate treatises ; in later times they were 
collected and edited, but were mucli mutilated in 
the course of redaction and incorporation into a 
single work. In addition to this E. literature, the 
final editor of the book made use of a lost Apoca- 
lypse, the Bk. of Noah, from which, as well as from 
other sources, he drew 6-8? 97 101-311 17-20 3901. % 
4138 43-44. 50. 547-55? 56°-57%4 59-60. 65-69% 7], 
80-81. 105-107. This Bk. of Noah is mentioned 
in the Bk. of Jubilees 10% 214° Another large 
andi of the Bk. of Noah is to be found in the 
atter. 


We have already remarked that in the five books into which 
the whole work is divided we have the writings of five different 
authors. Before we proceed to give some of the grounds for 
this statement, we shall give in merest outline the different 
constituents which the chief scholars on this subject have found 
in this work. Lticke in his Hinl. in die Offend. ἃ. Johannes 
regards the book as consisting of two parts. The first part 
embraces 1-36. 72-105, written at the beg. of the Maccab. revolt, 
or, according to his later view, in the reign of John Hyrcanus ; the 
second consists of the Similitudes, 36-71, and was written in the 
early days of Herod the Great. In the latter, however, there 
are some interpolations. Hofmann (J. Chr. K.) ascribes the 
entire work to a Christian author of the 2nd cent. In this view 
he was followed later by Weisse and Philippi. Hofmann deserves 
mention in this connexion on the ground of his having been the 
first to give the correct interpretation of the seventy shepherds 
in 89-90. Ewald (Abhandl. 1855) gives the following scheme :— 
Bk. I. 37-71, c. Β.0. 144; Bk. II. 1-16. 811-4 84. 91-105, 6. B.0. 135 ; 
Bk. III. 20-36. 72-90. 106-107, c. B.o. 128; 108 later. Bk. IV., 
the Bk. of Noah, 63-8 81-3 97 101-3. 11. 22b 17-19. 547-552 601-10. 24. 25 
64-6916, somewhat later than the preceding. Kostlin in his 
essay, ‘Ueber d. Entsteh. ἃ. B. Henoch’ (Theol. Jahrb. 1856), a 
contribution of great worth, arrives at the following analysis :— 
The groundwork, 1-16. 21-34. 72-105, c. B.c. 110. The Simili- 
tudes, 37-71 and.17~19, before B.c. 64. Noachic fragments, 647- 
552 60. 65-6925, possibly also 20. 82929 106-107. 108 15 an Essene 
addition. Hilgenfeld (/tid. Apok. 1857) regards the groundwork, 
consisting of 1-16. 20-36. 72-105, as written before B.o. 98; and 
the remaining chapters as coming from the hand of a Christian 
Gnostic after the time of Saturninus. We should mention also 
the interesting studies of Tideman, Th7’, 1875, pp. 261-296 ; 
Lipsius, art. ‘Enoch’ in Smith’s Dict. Chr. Biog.; Schiirer, 
HJP u. iii. 54-73; Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, 1877, pp. 
17-23; and Schodde, The Book of Enoch, 1882. As Dillmann 
changed his mind three times, and in each instance for the 
better, it will be enough to give his final analysis. The ground- 
work, 1-36. 72-105, in the time of John Hyrcanus ; the Simili- 
tudes and 17-19, before B.c. 64; the Noachic fragments, 63-8 81-8 
97 101. 11 20, 391. 26 547-552 60. 65-692 106-107. 108, from a later 
hand. 


We shall now proceed to discuss this question 
directly, and try to carry the criticism of the book 
one stage further towards finality. Disregarding 
the interpolations from the Bk. of Noah alread 
mentioned, as well as the closing chapter, we shall 
adduce a few of the grounds on which the com- 
positeness of the rest of the book is determined. 

First of all, critics are agreed in ascribing the 
Similitudes (37-71) to a different authorship from 
the rest. This is done on the following grounds :— 
(a) Certain names of God are found Sele in 
37-71, but not elsewhere in the book. (6) The 
angelology differs. (6) The demonology differs. 
(α) The “Messianic doctrine not only diifers from 
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that of the rest of the book, but is unique in 
apocalyptic literature. 

As for the remaining chs. 1-36, 72-104, all erities 
but Ewald and Lipsius have regarded them as the 
work of one and the same author. But these 
scholars have differed much from each other on the 
determination of the different elements present in 
these chapters, and have failed to gain the sufirage 
of other scholars as to the justness of their views. 
In one respect they are undoubtedly right. These 
chapters are of a composite nature; the more 
closely they are examined, the more clearly they 
exhibit conflicting characteristics. When sub- 
mitted to a searching criticism they fall naturally 
into four distinct parts, i.e. 1-36. 72-82, 83-90, 
91-104, differing from each other in authorship, 
system of thought, and date. 


For the grounds for these conclusions the reader must refer 
to Charles’ Book of Enoch, pp. 65-56, 187-189, 220-221, 260-263. 
It will be sufficient here to give some of the reasons for differ- 
entiating 83-90 and 91-104, as an illustration of the mcthod 
there pursued in the criticism of the earlier sections. (a) The 
Messianic kingdom in 91-104 is finite in duration, whereas in 
83-90 it is eternal. (0) In the former the Messianic judgment 
takes place at the close of the Messianic kingdom, in the latter 
at its beginning. (6) In the former there is a resurrection of 
the righteous only, in the latter a resurrection of apostate 
Jews also. (d@) In the former the building of the temple pre- 
cedes the fina] judgment, in the latter it 1s subsequent to the 
final judgment. (e) In the former the scene of the Messianic 
kingdom is apparently heaven, in the latter a purified earth. 
Now, our conclusion as to the distinct authorship of these two 
sections on the grounds just given is strikingly confirmed 
when we observe the forcible dislocations that 91-104 have 
undergone at the hands of the final editor in order to adapt 
them to tbe chapters that precede. Former critics have re- 
marked that 93 must originally have preceded 9112-17, because 
we have in 93 an account of the first seven weeks of the ten 
into which the world’s history is divided, and in 911217 the 
account of the remaining three weeks, They failcd, however, 
to observe that 921, ‘Written by Enoch the scribe, this complete 
doctrine of wisdom,’ etc., formed originally the real beginning of 
this section. Next, on 92 follows 91110 as a natural sequel, 
where E. summons his children to receive his parting words. 
Then comes the short Apocalypse of ten weeks, 931-16 9112-17, 
while 9118.19 form a natural transition to 94. This section 
underwent these derangemients in the process of its incorpora- 
tion into a larger work. 

As our space does not admit dealing further with the actual 
criticism of the book, we shall confine ourselves to the state- 
ment of results, and to a briefsketch of the various independent 
tines contained in the entire work, with their probable 

ates, 

Part I., consisting of chs. 1-36 (for the Noachic interpolations 
see above), was written at latest B.o. 170, and mainly from the 
prophetic standpoint of such chs. as Is 65-66. This is, un- 
doubtedly, the oldest part of the book, being anterior to 72-82. 
83-90. 91-104, as it is used by the writers of these sections. 
As 83-90 was written not later than B.c. 161, 1-36 must be some 
years earlier; and as there is no allusion to the massacres of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the above date (170) is the latest reason- 
able limit for its composition. This book, {.6. 1-36, is the oldest 
piece of Jewish literature that teaches the general resurrection 
of Israel, that describes Sheol according to the conception that 
prevails in NT as opposed to that of OT, and that represents 
Gehenna as a final place of punishment. The problem of the 
author is to justify the ways of God to men. The righteous 
will not always suffer (11). Sin is the cause of this suffering, 
and the sin of man is due, not to Adam, but to the lust of the 
angels—the watchers (96-910 108), Hence the watchers, their 
companions, and their children will be destroyed (104-10. 12), 
and their destruction will form the prelude to the first world- 
judgment, of which the Deluge will form the completion (101°), 
But sin still prevails after the Deluge, through the influence 
of the evil spirits that go forth from the slaughtered children 
of the watchers and the daughters of men (161). These act 
with impunity till the final judgment. In the meantime, char- 
acter finds its recompense, in some measure, immediately after 
death (22). In the last judgment the watchers, the demons, 
and all classes of Isr., with one exception, will receive their 
final award (19 2233), This judgment is preceded by a general 
resur. of Israel (22). The wicked are cast into Gehenna (272), 
the earth is cleansed from sin (1029-22), the Mess. kingdom is 
established with Jerus. as its centre (25°), and God abides with 
men (253). The Gentiles become righteous and worship God 
(1021). The righteous eat of the tree of life (2546), and thereby 
enjoy patriarchal] lives (59). As to what befalls the righteous 
after the second death, there is no hint in tbis fragmentary 
section. 

Part II., consisting of 83-90, was written betwecn B.o, 166-161 
by a Klasid in support of the Maccab. movement, and mainly 
from the same standpoint as Daniel. On a variety of grounds 
we are obliged to discriminate this section from the preceding. 
It will be enough to mention that, whereas there is a Messiah 
in the latter, there is none in the former; in the latter the 
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life of the righteous is apparently unending, in the former it 
is finite; in the latter the scene of the kingdom is the New 
Jerus. set up by God Himself, in the former it is Jerus. and 
the entire earth unchanged though purified. Finally, the pic: 
ture in 83-90 is developed and spiritual, while that in 1-36 is 
naive, primitive, and sensuous, 

The date assigned above is not difficult to fix. The Hasidim, 
symbolized by the lambs that are born to the white sheep (906), 
are already an organized party in the Maccab. revolt. The 
lambs that become horned are the Maccab. family, and the 
great horn who is still warring while the author of the section 
is writing, is Judas the Maccabee (909), who died B.c. 161. 
Chs. 83-90 recount two visions, 83-84 deal with the first world- 
judgment, 85-90 with the entire history of the world till the 
final judgment. In the second vision the interest centres 
mainly in the calamities that befall Isr. from the exile onwards. 
Why has Isr. become a byword among the nations, and the 
servant of one Gentile power after another? Is there no recom- 
pense for the righteous nation and the righteous individual? 
Isr. has indeed sinned, but the punishment imineasurably tran- 
scends the guilt. But these undue severities, according to the 
author, have not come upon Isr. froin God’s hand, but from the 
seventy shepherds into whose care God committed Isr, (8959), 
These shepherds or angels have proved faithless to their trust, 
but not with impunity. An account has been taken of all 
their deeds and of all whom they have wickedly destroyed 
(8961-64), Moreover, when the outlook is darkest, a righteous 
league will be established in Isr. (90°), and from a family be- 
longing to it will come forth the deliverer, 2.6. Judas Maccabzeus 
(909-16), Every effort of the Gentiles to destroy him will prove 
vain, and God’s intervention personally will be the signal for 
their destruction (9019. The wicked shepherds and _ fallen 
watchers will be cast into the abyss of fire (Tartarus), and 
the apostates into Gehenna (9079-29), Then God Himself will 
set up the New Jerus, (9028. 29), the dispersion will be brought 
back to Jerus., the righteous dead raised to take part in the 
kingdom, and the surviving Gentiles will be converted and 
serve Isr. (9030), Finally, the Messiah will appear amongst 
them (9097), and His kingdom will endure for ever. It should 
be observed that we have here the earliest appearance of the 
Messiah in non-canonical literature. 

Part III., consisting of 91-104, was written between B.c. 
134-95. The clearly defined opposition between the righteous 
and their Sadducean opponents which appears so frequently in 
this section cannot have been earlier than the breach between 
John Hyrcanus and the Pharisees, hence not earlier than 
B.C, 134, and not subsequent to B.c. 95; for it is not reasonable 
to suppose that the savage cruelties that won for Jannzus the 
title ‘slayer of the pious’ could have been referred to only 
once, and that incidentally, in the general terms of 10315, On 
the derangements which this section has sustained at the hands 
of the final editor we have already touched above. 

The internal difference that subsists between this section and 
Part II. is very remarkable. As we pass from 83-90 to 91-104 we 
feel we are entering into a world of new conceptions. In al] 
previous apocalyptic writings the resur. and the final judg- 
ment have been the prelude to an everlasting Mess. kingdom, 
and not till then, in fact, do the righteous enter on their 
reward. But the Mess. kingdom to which this writer looks 
forward is only of temporary duration (911215), In this kingdom 
no place is found for a Messiah; the righteous, with God’s help, 
vindicate their just cause and destroy their oppressors. On the 
close of this kingdom follow the final judgment and the risen 
spiritual life of blessedness in a new heaven (9119 923). From 
such a view of the future it is obvious that, for the writer, the 
centre of interest has passed from tho material world to the 
spiritual, and the Mess. kingdom is no longer the goal of the 
hopes of the righteous. Their faith finds its satisfaction only 
in a blessed immortality in heaven itself. The righteous, it 
is true, who are living on the advent of the Mess. kingdom 
will indeed be recompensed with all good things, but the de- 
parted righteous will not rise thereto, but to the everlasting 
spiritual life which will follow the final judgment. This blessed 
immortality after the final judgment is an immortality of the 
soul only (1033-4), a view that is implied also in the later books, 
the Ps-Sol and the Book of Jubilees. As for the wicked, they 
shal] descend into the Sheol of darkness and flame, and abide 
there everlastingly (98°. 10 1047. 8). In this section Sheol appears 
as hell, possibly for the first time in litcrature (1037). 

Part IV. The Similitudes, consisting of 37-70, were written 
between B.c. 94-79 or B.c. 70-64. With somo of the character- 
istics which distinguish these chaptcrs from the rest of the 
book we have already dealt above. We are here concerned 
mainly with the determination of the date. ‘The kings and 
the mighty,’ so often denounced in the Similitudes, are the 
later Maccab. princes and their Sadducean supporters; for the 
blood of the righteous was not shed, as the writer complains, 
before B.c. 95 :—the later Maecadb. princes and not the Herods ; 
for the Sadducees were not allies of the latter, and Rome was 
not as yet known to the writer as one of the great world- 
powers. This last fact necessitates an earlier date than B.o. 64, 
when Rome interposed authoritatively in the affairs of Judwa. 
If the reader will turn to the list of Noachic interpolations he 
will find that many of them are to be found in this section. 
These have, as a rule, been drawn from an already existing 
Apoc. of Noah and adapted by their editor to their adjoining 
contexts in Enoch. This he does by borrowing characteristic 
terms, such as ‘Lord of Spirits,’ ‘Head of Days,’ ‘Son of Man,’ 
to which, either through ignorance or of βού intention, he gener- 
ally gives a new connotation. : 

In his attempt to solve the problem of the suffering of the 
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righteous, this author hag no interest save in the moral and 
spiritual worlds. His view, too, is strongly apocalyptic, and 
follows closely in the wake of Daniel. The origin of sin is 
traced one stage farther hack than in 1-36. The first authors of 
sin were the Satans (407). The watchers fell through becoming 
subject to these, and leading mankind astray (546). Though the 
watchers were forthwith confined in a deep ahyss, sin still 
flourishes in the world, and sinners deny the name of the Lord 
of spirits (382) and of His Anointed (4810), and the kings and the 
mighty oppress the children of God (6211). But suddenly there 
will appear the Head of Days, and with Him the Son of Man 
(462. 3.4 482), to execute judgment upon all alike. And to this 
end there will be a resur. of all Isr. (511 615), and all judgment 
will he committed to the Son of Man (419, 6927), who will judge 
all according to their deeds (411). Sin and wrong-doing will he 
banished from the earth (492), and heaven and earth will he 
transformed (454.5), and the righteous will have their mansions 
therein (396 412), The Elect One will dwell amongst them (454) ; 
they will be clad in garments of life (6215.16), and hecome 
angels in heaven (51°), and continue to grow in knowledge and 
righteousness (58°). 

It will be observed that the Messianic doctrine in this section 
is unique, not only as regards the other sections of E., but also 
in Jewish literature ag a whole. The Messiah pre-exists from 
the beginning (482); He sits on the throne of God (45% 473), 
and possesses universal dominion (626), and all judgment is com- 
mitted unto Him (6927). If we turn to the other sections we 
find that in 1-36 and 91-104 there is no Messiah at all, while in 
83-90 the Messiah is evidently human, and has no real réle to 
play in the doctrine of the last things. 

Before we pass to Part V. it will be advantageous to ohserve 
that the varying relations in which the Maccabees stood to the 
Hasid or Pharisaic party are faithfully reflected in the Books of 
E., te. Parts IL., WI., and IV. In Part II., 1.6. 83-90, the Mac- 
cahees are the leaders of the righteous, and their efforts form the 
prelude to the Mess. kingdom. In Part IIL, ¢.e. 91-104, they 
are no longer at the head of the Hasids, but as yet they have 
not hecome their declared foes: they are the secret abettors of 
their Sadducean oppressors. But when we come to Part IV., 
ὦ.6. the Similitudes, the Maccab. princes have ceased to disguise 
their enmity, and now take the lead in every act of oppression 
and murder practised on the Pharisees. 

Part V. The Book of Celestial Physics consists of 72-78. 82. 
79. Here, as in Part III, the order of the chapters has heen 
changed by the final editor ; 79, which forms the true conclusion 
of this work, has heen placed immediately after 78, and two 
chapters, 80-81, which are quite alien in spirit and statement, 
have been interpolated. 

The chronological system of this book, which is most perplex- 
ing, constitutes an attempt to establish an essentially Heh. 
calendar over-against the heathen calendars in vogue around. 
Though quite valueless in itself, it gives us some knowledge of 
the chronological systems that were known to Pal. Jews. Thus 
the writer is acquainted with the signs of the zodiac, the spring 
and autumn equinoxes, the summer and winter solstices, and 
the synodic months. He is familiar also with the Gr. eight- 
year cycle, and the seventy-six years’ cycle of Calippus. 

Part VI. The interpolations from the Book of Noah. These 
have been enumerated above. By means of these fragments, 
and of the large section of this lost book preserved in the Book 
of Jubilees, and of others still surviving in later Heh. literature, 
it would he possihle to restore the Book of Noah in some of its 
main outlines. 


V. INFLUENCE ON LATER LITERATURE.—The 
influence of E. on Jewish literature, to exclude for 
the moment the NT, is seen in the Bk. of Jubilees 
(written about the beginning of the Christian era), 
the Slavonic Enoch (A.D. 1-50), the Testaments 
of the XII Patriarchs, the Apocalypse of Baruch, 
and 4 Ezra. It is important to observe that, in 
the last two books just enumerated, E. is not 
mentioned by name, although their writers laid 
the Enochic books not infrequently under con- 
tribution. This silence, however, was intentional. 
E.’s acceptance among Christians as a Messianic 
prophet was the ground of his rejection among 
the Jews; and although, prior to A.D. 40, he was 
the chief figure, next to Daniel, in Jewish apoca- 
lyptic, in subsequent Jewish literature his fune- 
tions and achievements are assigned to others, 
such as Moses, Ezra, Baruch. This opposition to 
E. is unswervingly pursued in the Talm., and his 
name and works are always studiously ignored 
(see Charles, Apocalypse of Baruch, pp. 21-22, 101). 
On these facts we might found an Enochic canon. 
No early Jewish book which extols E. could have 
been written after A.D. 50, and the attribution of E.’s 
words and achievements in early Jewish works to 
some other OT hero is a sign that they were written 
subsequent to the Pauline preaching of Christianity. 

In Patristic literature Enoch is twice cited as 
Scripture in the Ep. of Barnabas (4° 165). It is 
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also quoted with approval, though not always by 
name, by Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, Athenagoras, 
Tertullian, Clement Alex., Origen, Anatolius. 
Thenceforward it is mentioned with disapproval 
by Hilary, Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, and 
finally condemned in explicit terms in the Const. 
Ap. vi. 16. 

Far surpassing in importance the preceding was 
its influence on NT (a) diction and (6) doctrine. 

(a) We shall here draw attention only to the 
indubitable instances. It is quoted directly in 
Jude!+15, Phrases, clauses, or thoughts derived 
from it are found also in Jude‘, Rev 2? 8310 48 61° 
91 14° 208, Ro 838 9°, Eph 1°) He 1 a 
52-27 Tk 9% 169 23°, Mt 19°8 2541 2624, 

(6) The doctrines in E. that had a share in 
moulding the corresponding NT doctrines, or 
formed a necessary link in the development of 
doctrine from OT to NT, are those concerning the 
Messianic kingdom and the Messiah, Sheol and 
the Resurrection, and demonology. As we cannot 
here enter into a discussion of these questions, we 
shall confine our remarks to the doctrine of the 
Messiah in Enoch. First, we should observe that 
four titles, applied, for the first time in literature, 
to the personal Messiah in the Similitudes, are 
afterwards reproduced in NT. These are ‘ Christ’ 
(or ‘the Anointed One’), ‘the Righteous One,’ 
‘the Elect One,’ and ‘the Son of Man.’ The first 
title, found repeatedly in earlier writings, but 
always in reference to actual contemporary kings 
or priests, is now for the first time (487° 52*) applied 
to the Messianic king that is to come. It is here 
associated with supernatural attributes. In Ps- 
Sol, written a few years later, it is applied to a 
merely human Messiah. The second and third 
titles, ‘the Righteous One,’ ‘the Elect One,’ which 
are found first in E., have passed over into NT, 
the former occurring in Ac 34 75? 224, the latter in 
Lk 9% 23%, The last title, ‘the Son of Man,’ 
2 Sond for the first time in Jewish literature in 

., and is historically the source of the NT desig- 
nation. To the latter it contributes some of its 
most characteristic contents, particularly those 
relating to judgment and universal authority. 
Thus statements in E. respecting the Son of Man 
are quoted by the evangelists respecting the NT 
Son of Man. Jn 5”? ‘He hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son . . . because he is the Son 
of Man,’ is a quotation from Enoch 69” ‘The sum 
of judgment was committed unto him, the Son of 
Man.’ It should be here observed that in E. the 
Messiah is represented for the first time as Judge 
of mankind. Again, Mt 1958 ‘When the Son of 
Man shall sit on the throne of his glory’ is from 
Enoch 62? ‘ When they see the Son of Man sitting 
on the throne of his glory.’ It is well known that 
the use of this phrase as a Mess. title is confined in 
NT, with two exceptions, to the Gospels, and in 
them it is used only by our Lord in speaking of 
Himself. Its survival, however, as a Mess. desig- 
nation among the Jews, is attested by a passage in 
the Talm. Jer., Yaanith ii. 1: ‘Abbahu said: 
“Tf a man says to thee—I am God, he lies; I am 
the Son of Man—he will at last repent it: I 
ascend to heaven—if he said it, he will not 
prove it.”’? See further, ESCHAT. OF APOCR. 

R. H. CHARLES. 

ENOCH, BOOK OF THE SECRETS OF.—In 
Origen’s de Princip. i. 3. 2 we find the following 
statement in reference to the Bk. of Enoch :— 
‘Nam et in eo libello . . . quem Hermas conscripsit, 
ita refertur: Primo omnium crede, quia unus est 
Deus, qui... esse fecit omnia... sed et in Enoch 
libro his similia describuntur.’ Now, as a matter 
of fact, this statement cannot be justified from the 
Ethiopic Enoch. Accordingly, till the discovery of 
the present book it was necessary to assume either 
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that we had here a mistake of Origen, or else that 
he had before him a portion of the Enoch literature 
unknown to later generations. That the latter 
assumption was the true one we are now able to 
see; for in the ‘The Book of the Secrets of Enoch’ 
we have an elaborate account of the creation, 24— 
293, and an insistence on the unity of God, 33° 36. 
Further, in the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs 
there are several direct references to the Bk. of 
Enoch. Some of them have clearly to do with 
the Ethiopic Enoch, but others have as clearly no 
connexion with it. Now, the bulk of the latter 
may be traced to the book with which we are at 
present dealing. This book, as it has been pre- 
served only in Slavonic, it will be convenicnt to 
call ‘the Slavonic Enoch’ in contradistinction to 
the older book, which we may fitly designate ‘ the 
Ethiopic Enoch,’ seeing that it has come down to 
us in its entirety only in that language. 

This new fragment of the Enoch literature has 
only recently come to light through certain MSS 
which were found in Russia and Servia. Although 
the very knowledge that such a book ever existed 
was lost for probably 1200 years, it was nevertheless 
much used both by Christian and heretic in the 
early centuries. Thus citations appear from it, 
though without acknowledgment, in the Book of 
Adam and Eve, the Apocalypses of Moses and 
Paul (A.D. 400-500), the Sibylline Oracles, the 
Ascension of Isaiah, and the Ep. of Barnabas (A.D. 
70-90). It is quoted by name in the apocalyptic 
portions of the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs 
(c. A.D. 1). It was referred to by Origen, and 
pesbely by Clement of Alexandria, and was used 
ey Irenseus. Some phrases of N'T may be derived 
rom it. 


The Slavonic MSS.—There are five Slav. MSS. The first 
(i.e. A) belongs to the 17th cent., and contains the complete 
text. It was edited by Popov in 1880, and forms the basis of 
the text which appears in the Morfill-Charles ed. of 1896. The 
second MS—a 16th cent. one—was discovered by Sokolov in 
1886. This also preserves the complete text. The remaining 
three MSS are very incomplete. The most important of these 
(i.e. B) is preserved in the Public Library of Belgrade. 

Editions and Translations.—The present writer, learning 
through a Gcrman review in 1892 of the existence of a Slav. VS 
of the Ethiopic Bk. of Enoch, at once proceeded by Mr. Morfill’s 
help to make himself acquainted with two distinct recensions 
of this work. This speedily led to the discovery that it was not 
a Slav. VS of the Ethiopic Enoch, but of a hitherto unknown and 
extremely valuable pseudepigraph. By means of Mr. Morfill’s 
tr. of the MSS A and B and of Sokolov’s texts, an Eng. VS and 
ed. of this book was issued in the beginning of 1896. Six 
months later Bonwetsch’s Das Slav. Henochbuch appeared, in 
which Gerinan tr’. of the MSS A and B are given side by side, 
preceded by a short introduction, founded professedly in the 
main on Charles’ edition. This is a serviceable work. 


II. LANGUAGE AND PLACE OF WRITING.—The 
main part of this book was written at the first 
in Greek. This is clear from such statements 
as (1) 3018 ‘And I gave him a name (i.e. Adam) 
from the four substances: the East, the West, the 
North, and the South.’ Adam’s name is thus 
derived from the initial lettcrs of the Gr. names 
of the four quarters, 1.6. ἀνατολή, δύσις, ἄρκτος, 
μεσημβρία. ‘This fanciful derivation was first 
elaborated in Greek, as it is impossible in the Sem. 
languages; but the idea that Adam was created 
from dust belonging to the four quarters of the 
earth is Jewish. (2) The writer follows the chron- 
ology of the LXX. (3) In 50* he reproduces the 
LXX text of Dt 32° against the Hebrew. (4) He 
constantly uses Sir, which was chiefly current in 
Egypt. But though the main part of the book 
was written originally in Greek, certain portions of 
it were based on Heb. originals. Such an hypo- 
thesis is necessary to account for the quotations 
from or references to it which appear in the 
Lestaments of the XII Patriarchs. ‘The fact that 
the latter work was written in Hebrew obliges us to 
conclude that its authors drew upon Heb. originals 


in their references to and quotations from the 
Slavonic Enoch. 

The book was written in Egypt. This is 
deducible from the following facts :—(1) From the 
variety of speculations which it holds in common 
with Philo and other Hellenistic writers: thus souls 
were created before the foundation of the world, 
23°; cf. Philo, de Somno, i. 22; Wis 82, Again, 
man has seven natures, 30°; cf. Philo, de Mundi 
Op. 40. (2) The whole Messianic teaching of OT 
finds not a single echo in the work of this Helenized 
Israelite of Egypt, although he shows familiarity 
with most of its books. (3) The Phoenixes and 
Chalkydries of ch. 12 are natural products of the 
Egyp. imagination. (4) The syncretistic char- 
acter of the creation narrative in 25-26 betrays 
Egyp. elements. 

III. RELATION TO JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE. 


Materials originally derived from this book are discoverable 
in Cedrenus and Joel (A.D, 1050-1200), though in these authors 
these materials are assigned to other names. Two passages of 
the Book of Adam and Eve in 1. vi. and viii. are all but quota- 
tions from 294-5 and 813 of our book. Again, in the Apoc. of 
Moses (ed. Tisch. 1866), p. 19, we have a further development 
of 1424 of our text, just as in the Apoc. of Paul, p. 64, οὗτός 
ἔστιν ὁ παράδεισος, via... δένδρον... ἐν ᾧ ἐπανεταύετο TO πνεῦμα 
τὸ ἅγιον, 15. a Christian adaptation of 8% ‘And in the inidst (of 
Paradise is) the tree of life...on which God rests when he 
comes unto Paradise.’ Again, the words, p. 64, ἐκ τῆς ῥίζης αὐτοῦ 
ἐξήρχετο... ὕδωρ, μεριζόμενον εἰς τέσσαρα ὀρύγματα, and p. 62, 
σοταμοὶ τέσσαρες... piovTEes μέλι καὶ γάλα καὶ ἔλαιον καὶ οἶνον, BYE 
verbal reproductions of 8° ‘From its root in the garden there 
go forth four streams which pour honey and milk, oil and wine, 
and are separated in four directions.’ The passage in the 
anonymous De Montibus Sina et Sion, 4, is ultimately derived 
from 3013, and Augustine’s peculiar speculation on the eighth 
eternal day (De Civ. xxii. 30. 5) from 332. 

Still earlier we find almost a verbal reproduction of 605-511 in 
the Sibylline Oracles, ii. 75. In Irenzus, Contra Heer. v. 28. 3, 
the Jewish speculation of 33)% is reproduced, and possibly in 
Origen (see Lommatzsch, ed. xxi. 59) However this may be, 
there is no doubt as to the direct reference to 24-30. 338, in the 
De Princip. i. 3. 2, as we have already shown above. In astill 
earlier period, A.D. 50-100, the writer of the Ascension of Isaiah 
816 was most probably acquainted with 19}, and the writer of 
the Apoc. Bar 595.8.10.11 with various passages of this book. 
In the Ep. of Barnabas 155-8, and probably in 181, the thought 
and diction are dependent on 322-33 and 3015, 

In NT the similarity of matter and language is 
sufficiently great to establish a close connexion, if 
not a literary dependence. With Mt 5° ‘ Blessed 
are the peacemakers,’ cf. 52 ‘Blessed is he who 
establishes peace’; with Mt 5** "δ. 87 “Swear not at 
all,’ etc., cf. 49! ‘I will not swear by a single oath, 
neither by heaven, nor by earth, nor by any other 
creature which God made. ... If there is no truth 
in man, let them swear by a word, yea, yea, or 
nay, nay.’ Again, with Mt 7” and 25% cf. 42" and 
91; with Jn 14? ef. 612; with Eph 4* cf. 4212. with 
Rev 91 and 10°* ef. 491 and 65’. 

Still earlier we find this book not only used, but quoted by 
name in the Zest. Dan. 5, where the statement, τῶν πνευμάτων 
τῆς πλάνης" ἀνέγνων yap ἐν βίβλω ἝἜνωχ τοῦ δικαίου, ὅτι ὁ ἄρχων 
ὑμῶν ἐστὶν ὁ Σατανῶς, 15 drawn from 189 ‘These are the Grigori 
(i.e. ’Eypyyopoi) who with their prince Satanail rejected the 
holy Lord.’ Finally, the references to Enoch in Test. Naph. 4, 
ἀνέγνων ἐν γραφῇ ἁγίῳ ᾿Ενώχ, ὅτι καΐγε καὶ ὑμεῖς ἀποστήσεσθε ἀπὸ 
Κυρίου, rope Uo jee νοι κατὼ πῶσων πονηρίαν ἐθνῶν, καὶ ποιήσετε κατὰ THO KY 
ἀνομίαν Σοδόμων: καὶ ἐπάξει ὑμῖν Κύριος αἰχμαλωσίαν... . ἕως ἂν 
ἀναλώσῃ Κύριος πάντας ὑμᾶς, are an adaptation of 841-81 know the 
wickedness of men... that they will cast off my yoke... and 
fill all the world with... sodomy and all other impure practices 
.. .andon this account I will bring a deluge upon the earth, and 
I will destroy all.’ In the Zest. Sim. δ, Vest. Benj. 9, we find 
additional references to this prophecy, in which Enoch foretold 
the impure practiccs of men. Zest. Jud. 18 may be derived 
from the same source, 


IV. DATE AND AuUTHORSHIP.—The question of 
the date has to a large extent been determined 
already. The portions which have a Heb. back- 
ground are at ieee pre-Christian. This follows 
from the fact of their quotation in the Testaments 
of the XII Patriarchs. Turning to the rest of the 
book, the terminus a quo is determined by the 
fact that it frequently uses Sir, cf. 43°° 11} 528 
617-4 etc. The Ethiopic Enoch, further, is continu- 
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ally presupposed in the background. Its phrase- 
ology and eonceptions are reproduced, 74 5 334 9-20 
35° etc. At times its views are put forward in a 
developed form, 856 4018 645; and occasionally 
divergent eonceptions are enunciated, 167 18%. 
Finally, explanations are claimed to have been 
given by this writer which, as a matter of fact, are 
not to be found in his writings, but in the Ethiopie 
Enoeh, see 40°: 58:9. It is possible that Wis was 
also used by our author, see 654. Since, therefore, 
Sir, Eth. Enoch, and Wis (?) were used by this 
aor lis work caunot have been earlier than 
B.C. οὐ. 

The terminus ad quem must be set down as 
earlier than 70 A.D. For (1) the temple is still 
standing. (2) This book was known and used by the 
writers of the Ep. of Barnabas and the Ascension 
of Isaiah, and probably by some of the writers of 
NT. We may therefore with reasonable certainty 
assign the composition of this book in Greek to the 
period A.D. 1-50, to an author who is thus a con- 
temporary of Philo, and who holds many speeula- 
tions in common with him. 

The author was an orthodox Hellenistic Jew 
who lived in Egypt. He believed in the value of 
sacrifiees, 42° 501. 266? (but he is careful to enforce 
enlightened views with regard to them, 45% 4 6145), 
in the law, 52%, and in a blessed immortality, 50? 
65® 8-10, in which the righteous will wear ‘the 
raiment of God’s glory,’ 228. In questions affect- 
ing the origin of the earth, sin, death, he allows 
himself the most unrestricted freedom, and borrows 
from every quarter. Thus Platonic 30", Egyptian 
257, and Zend 584 elements are incorporated in 
this system. The result is highly syncretistic. 


V. ANALYSIS OF ConTENTS.—The book opens with a short 
account of Enoch as ‘a very wise man’ whom ‘God loved and 
received, so that he should see the heavenly abodes, the 
kingdoms of the wise, great, and never-changing God.’ In ch. 1 
tivo angels appear to E., and bid him to make ready to ascend 
with them unto heaven. Inch. 2 E, admonishes his sons ‘not to 
worship vain gods; not to turn aside from God, but to walk 
hefore the face of the Lord and keep his judgments,’ and directs 
them not to scek for him till he is brought back to them. 
Thereupon (3-6) the angels carry E. aloft through the air to the 
first heaven, where he sees a very great sea, greater than the 
earthly sea; likewise the elders and the rulers of the stars, and 
the treasuries of the snow and ice and the dread angels that 
guard them, and the treasuries of the clouds and of the dew and 
their guardian angels. Thence (7) he is carried to the sccond 
heaven, where he sees ‘the prisoners suspended, reserved for, 
and awaiting the cternal judgment.’ And these angels, who 
together with their prince had rebelled against God, besought 
E, (just as in Eth. Enoch 134) to intercede for them. And E. 
answered, ‘Who am I, a mortal man, that I should pray for 
angels? Who knows whither I go, or what awaits me?’ Next 
KE. is carried up to the third heaven (8), and placed ‘in the 
midst of a garden.’ And he sees there ‘all the trees of beautiful 
colours, and their fruits ripe and fragrant . . . and the tree of 
life . . . on which God rests when he comes into Paradise,’ and 
the four streams which go forth from its root, ‘pouring honey 
and milk, oil andwine. . . . And these go down to the Paradise 
of Eden, between corruptibility and incorruptibility. .. .? And 
the angels inform E. that ‘this place is prepared as an eternal 
inheritance’ for those ‘who turn their eyes from unrighteous- 
ness and accomplish a righteous judgment, and give bread to 
the hungry, and clothe the naked, and raise the fallen, . . . and 
walk without blame before the face of the Lord.’ E. is then 
taken to the northern region of this heaven (10), and shown 
‘a very terrible place’ of ‘savage darkness and impenetrable 

loom,’ with ‘fire on all sides, and on all sides cold and ice.’ He 
1s then told that ‘ this place is prepared as an eternal inheritance’ 
for those ‘ who commit evil deeds on earth, sodomy, witchcraft,’ 
- . . who oppress the poor, who are guilty of ‘stealing, lying, 
calumnies, envy, evil thoughts, fornication, murder,’ who 
‘worship gods without lifc.’ Thence E. is conducted to the 
fourth heaven, where he is shown the courses of the sun and 
moon (11), and the phenixes and the chalkadri (12), ‘ with the 
feet and tails of lions and the heads of crocodiles; their 
appearance was of purple colour like the rainbow; their size 
ninc hundred measures. Their wings were like those of angels, 
each with twelve, and they attend the chariot of the sun.’ And 
the angels show him also the castern and western gates of the 
sun (13-16), and ‘an armed host serving the Lord with cymbals 
and organs’ (17). In 18 E.is taken up to the fifth heaven, where 
he sees the watchers who had rebelled, and whose brethren 
were already confined in torment in the second heaven. Then 
he passcs to the sixth heaven (19), where are the angels who 
regulate all the powers of nature and the courses of the stars, 
and write down the deeds of men. Finally, E. is raised to the 


soventh heaven (20-21), where he sees God sitting on His throne, 
and the heavenly hosts in their ten orders on the steps of the 
throne, and the seraphim singing the trisagion. And E. (22) 
fell down and worshipped ; and Michael, at God’s command, took 
from him his earthly robe and anointed him with the holy oil 
from the arbor misericordie, the olive tree that stood in the 
garden, and clothed him with the ‘raiment of God’s glory.’ 
And thus E. became like one of the glorious ones. And E. (23), 
under the instruction of Vretil, wrote 366 books in thirty days 
and thirty nights about things in heaven and earth, and about 
the souls of men created from eternity, and their future dwelling- 
places. In 24-26 God makes known to E. how He created the 
invisible out of the visible: how He commanded Adoil (possibly 
acorruption of Uriel=light of God) and Arkhas to comie forth 
and burst asunder, and so the light on high and the world below 
were produced. And God divided the light and the darkness 
(27), and made the scven heavens. And God caused the waters 
which are under the heavens to be gathered into one place, and 
out of the waters He made the earth and an abyss in its midst 
(28). Such was the work of the first day. And on the second 
day God ‘fashioned for all the heavenly hosts a nature like that 
of fire’ (291-3), and one of the archangels, Satanail, rebelled, and 
God cast him down from the heights (294-5), And on the third 
day God (801. 2) caused the earth to produce trees and herbs and 
every seed that is sown, and planted Paradise. And on the 
fourth (303-6) God ordcred great lights to be in the various circles 
of the heavens,?.e. Kruno, Aphrodite, Ares, the Sin, Zeus, Hermes, 
the Moon. And God appointed the sun and moon to give light to 
the earth, and to proceed through the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
And on the fifth (807-18) God created the fish of the sea and the fowl 
of heaven, and everything that moveth on the earth. And on the 
sixth He made man from seven substances, and called him Adam, 
from the four quarters of the world, and showed to him the two 
ways of light and darkness. And while Adam was in Paradise 
the heavens were open so that he could see the angels in 
heaven (81); but Satan envied him, and deceived Eve. And God 
established the eighth day (331-2), at the beginning of which 
time should be no more. And Godannounced Himself to E. as 
‘the eternal One, and the One not made with hands.’ ‘My wisdom 
is my counsellor, and my word is reality.’ The corruption of the 
earth and the Deluge are then foretold, and the preservation of 
Noah, ch. 35. God bids E. to return to the earth for thirty days 
and teach his sons during that time (36-38). E. admonishes 
and instructs his sons, and tells them what he has seen, the 
courses of the sun and moon, the seasons, the winds, the thunder 
and lightning, Hades and hell and Paradise, and gives utterance 
to nine beatitudes (39-42). He impresses on them the incom- 
parable dignity of goodness—‘ none is greater than ho who fears 
God’ (43). They are not to revile the person of man, for he who 
reviles man in reality reviles God: they are to make their 
offerings, and yet not to value them unduly, but consider the 
motive rather from which they spring (44-46). E. gives his 
books to his sons (47); instructs them not to swear, neither by 
heaven nor by earth nor by any other creature which God 
made (49); bids them in meekness to accomplish the number 
of their days, to refrain from avenging themselves, and to be 
open-handed to those in need (50-51). Again he enunciates 
seven beatitudes and their corresponding woes (52). The 
departed gaints do not intercede for the living (53). At the 
close of the appointed time (55-59) E, again addresses his sons. 
He announces to them his coming departure to the highest 
heavens. He declares that no soul shall perish till the final 
judgment, and that the souls of beasts will then bring charges 
against the men who ill-treated them. He gives further instruc- 
tion as to sacrifice, and their duty to the needy, and warns 
against unnatural sins, contempt and lying (60-63). The people 
assemble in Achuzan to take leave of E. He addresses them 
on various topics, and exhorts them to faithfulness. He 
announces the great judgment, after which ‘the times shall 
perish, and there shall be no year, nor month, nor day, and 
there shall be no hours.’ ‘Moreover, there shall be no labour, 
nor sickness, nor sorrow, anxiety, nor nced, nor night, nor 
darkness, but a great light.’ He is then carried off to the 
highest heaven. And his sons thereupon build an altar in 
Achuzan and hold high festival, rejoicing and praising God 
(64-68). 

VI. ΤῊΝ AUTHOR’S VIEWS ON ANTHROPOLOGY. 
—All the souls of men were created before tlie 
foundation of the world, 23°, and also a future 
plaee of abode in heaven or hell for every indi- 
vidual soul, 49? 58° 615, Man’s body was made 
of seven substances, 30°, and his name, as we 
have already seen, was given to him by God from 
the four quarters. Man was created originally 
good ; free will was bestowed upon him, with the 
knowledge of good and evil. He was instructed 
in the two ways of light and darkness, and then 

ermitted to mould his own destiny, 30% But 
lis counexion with the body biassed his preferences 
in the direction of evil, and death ensued as the 
wages of sin, 307% All men will be judged finally, 
40-3 ; the righteous will escape the last judg- 
ment, 65° 667, and be gathered to eternal life; but 
hell will be the eternal abode of the wieked, 105 , 
and there is no place of repentance after death, 423, 
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VII. VALUE OF THE BOOK IN ELUCIDATING CON- 
TEMPORARY AND SUBSEQUENT THOUGHT.—Fresh 
evidence on the following beliefs is contributed by 
this book. 1. The millennium.—This Jewish con- 
ception is first found in 327-337, From this its 
origin is clear. The account in Gn of the first 
week of creation came in pre-Christian times to be 
regarded, not only as a history of the past, but as a 
forecast of the future history of the world so created. 
Thus, as the world was created in six days, its his- 
tory was to last 6000; for 1000 years with God are 
as one day (Ps 904, Jub. 4%, 2 P 3°); and as God rested 
on the seventh day, so at the close of 6000 years 
there should be a rest of 1000 years, i.e. the mil- 
lennium. ‘Thereupon followed the future world of 
eternal bliss, designated as the eighth eternal day. 
li. The seven heavens.—The detailed account of 
the seven heavens in this book has served to 
explain difficulties in OT conceptions of the 
heavens, and has shown beyond the reach of 
controversy that the sevenfold division of the 
heavens was accepted by St. Paul and the author 
of Hebrews, and probably in Rev. From this book, 
further, it is clear that a feature impossible in 
modern conceptions of heaven shows itself from 
time to time in pre-Christian and also in early 
Christian conceptions, 2.e. the belief in the presence 
of evil, or in the possibility of its appearance in 
the heavens. For a discussion of this question the 
reader should consult Hxpository Times (art. ‘The 
Seven Heavens’), Nov. and Dec. 1895, and Charles, 
The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, pp. xxx-xlvii. 

Ki. H. CHARLES. 

ENOCH (City).—See ENocu 1 (p. 704°). 


ENOS (so RV in Lk 338), the same as Enosh 
(s538), the name of the son of Seth (Gn 4%), He 
was the father of Kenan; and the length of his 
life is stated as 905 years (Gn 5°). It is said in 
connexion with the mention of his birth, ‘then 
began men to call upon the name of J”’ (4%), 
‘Enosh’ denotes ‘man in his frailty and weak- 
ness.’ The fact of prayer being made to J” first 
when Enosh was born, perhaps indicates allegori- 
cally the belief that men were then first driven by 
sickness, and by a sense of frailty and dependence, 
to ery for help to the invisible Creator. The LXX, 
which translates the second clauseof 4% οὗτος ἤλπισεν 
ἐπικαλεῖσθαι x.7.A., associates Enosh himself with 
this step in the spiritual life of the human race 
(cf. parallels 429 and 108. The advance thus made 
by the generation of Enosh the son of Seth is 
evidently intended to stand as the counterpart to 
the advance in another aspect of life represented 
by Enoch—the parallel generation in the line of 
Cain (417), It has been suggested that this men- 
tion of Enosh and of the first recourse to prayer to 
J” must have been derived from a source of J 
tradition distinct from that which records the 
sacrifices of Cain and Abel, inasmuch as sacrifice 
would imply supplication to the Deity. 

H. E. RYuLEg. 

EN-RIMMON (ji20 yy ‘spring of [the] pome- 
granate’).—One of the settlements of Judahites 
after the return from the Exile, Neh 11°, In Jos 
1552 amongst the towns assigned to Judah we find 
‘Ain and Rimmon,’ and in 197 (ef. 1 Ch 432 
amongst those assigned to Simon are ‘ Ain, Rim- 
mon.’ In all these instances there can be little 
doubt that we ought to read neither 27) py nor py 
pa, but jaa py (En-rimmon). This reading is 
accepted by Bennett and Kittel in Joshua and 
Chronicles in Haupt’s OY. En-rimmon is probably 
to be identified with the modern Umm-er-Rumdmin, 
about 9 miles N. of Beersheba. 

LITPRATURR.—Lagardo, Onom. 120, 256; Robinson, BRP iii. 
233; Van de Velde, Memoir, 344; Pil Mem. iii. 392, 398. 

J. A. SELBIE. 


EN-ROGEL (535 jy ‘ spring of the fuller ’), a spring 
in the immediate vicinity of Jerus., on the bound- 
ary between Judah and Benjamin (Jos 157 1816), 
Owing to its position close to but yet out of view 
of the city, Jonathan and Ahimaaz, the sons 
of the priests, were stationed there during the 
rebellion of Absalom, in order that they might 
secretly receive and carry news from Hushai in 
Jerus. to David in his camp by the Jordan (2 § 
17%"), Ata later period of history it was the scene 
of a great feast given by Adonijah, the eldest son 
of David, presumably with a view to forcibly 
seizing the crown (1 K 1°‘ by the stone of Zoheleth, 
which is beside E.’) Jos. (Ané. VII. xiv. 4) 
describes it as being ‘without the city, in the 
royal gardens’; and again (dAné. Ix. x. 4) speaks 
of a place called Eroge (clearly, as Mr. Grove has 
pointed out, a mistake for En-rogel), at which the 
earthquake consequent on the sacrilegious act of 
Uzziah dislodged a portion of the eastern hill, ‘so 
as to obstruct the roads and the royal gardens.’ 
Modern authorities are somewhat divided as to 
the exact site of the spring; but the bulk of the 
evidence is certainly in favour of the identification 
of E. with ‘the Fountain of the Virgin.’ This 
spring, now called ‘Ain Umm _ ed-Deraj=‘the 
spene of the steps,’ lies in the Kidron valley, 
close to the village of Siloam, and is, in fact, the 
source from which the Upper Pool of Siloain 
derives its supply of water; the latter flows 
through a rock-hewn tunnel ‘ dating from the time 
of the Kings’ (Sir C. Wilson). The latter autho- 
rity further considers that originally this supply of 
water was carried as far as the Lower Pool (Birket 
el-Hamra), and that it was stored there for irrigat- 
ing the king’s gardens. The arguments brought 
forward in support of this identification are, 
briefly, as follows:—(1) The ‘Fountain of the 
Virgin’ is the only real spring near to Jerusalem. 
(2) Immediately fronting it, on the farther side of 
the valley, there is a rude flight of steps, cut out 
of the precipitous face of the cliff, which leads to 
the village of Siloam; this place is called at the 
present time e2-Zehweleh, and is identified by M. 
Clermont-Ganneau (PHF Sé, 1869-70, p. 253) with 
the stone of Zoheleth. (3) The spring must have 
always been well known, and so would naturally 
form a landmark on the boundary-line between 
Judah and Benjamin. (4) In the account of St. 
James’ martyrdom, he is said to have been cast 
from the temple wall into the valley of Kidron, 
and finally slain by a fuller with his stick. From 
this it has been inferred that St. James was cast 
down near the spot where the fullers were work- 
ing. (5) This spring is still the great resort of the 
women of Jerus. for washing and treading their 
clothes, 

Others, however, identify E. with Bir Eyib= 
‘the well of Job,’ or ‘the well of Nehemiah’ (acc. 
to a later tradition). Three points are urged in 
favour of this view: (1) that in the Arab. VS of 
Jos 157 E. is translated by ‘Ain Eyfb; (2) that in an 
early Jewish itinerary (Uri of Biel in Hottinger’s 
Cippi Hcbraici) it is called ‘the well of Joab,’ as if 
referring to Joab’s connexion with Adonijah ; and 
(3) that its situation agrees better with the common 
boundary of Judah and Benjamin. But these 
arguments are not sufficiently weighty to counter- 
balance the following objections: (1) The Bir 
yb is a well, not a spring, its waters, as a rule, 
being 70 to 80 ft. below the level of the ground. 
(2) Its situation does not suit the narrative of 
25 17. Lying below the junction of the valleys 
of Kidron and Hinnom, it is at once too far from 
the city and from the direct road over the Mt. of 
Olives to the Jordan; and if e2-Zehweleh is the 
same as Zoheleth, it would also be too far from 
this latter spot. (3) Its date is uncertain ; but it 
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is hardly probable that it goes back to the time of 
Joshua. 

LITERATURE. -— Besides the authorities cited above, see 
Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 113; Robinson, BRP i, 331f.; Williams, 
Holy City, ii. 489ff.; PEF Mem, ‘Jerusalem,’ Ὁ. 365 ἢ, ; 
Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 42; W. R. Smith, 1 52 172, 489; PEFSt, 
1874, 70; 1884, 185; 1885, 20, 184, 228; 1886, 56; 1889, 451. ; 
1890, 125. J. Ἐς STENNING. 


ENROLMENT.—See QUIRINIUS. 


ENSAMPLE.—This is the tr. in AV of τύπος, 
1Co 104, Ph 817, 1 Th 1’, 2 Th 39, 1 P 5%; and of 
ὑπόδειγμα, 2 P 26; while ‘example’ is the tr. of 
rvmos, 1 Co 108, 1 Ti 412. of ὑπόδειγμα, Jn 13%, He 4"! 
8°, Ja δ); of δεῦγμα, Jude’; of the vb. παραδειγ- 
ματίξω (‘niake a publick example’), Mt 1%; and 
of ὑπογραμμός, 1 P 27. Both forms have the same 
meaning, and in AV they are always synonymous 
with ‘pattern’ or ‘model.’ Thus in He 8° ὑπό- 
δειγμα is tr4 San ἈΝ and τύπος ‘pattern,’ after 
Tindale’s ‘ensample’ and ‘patrone,’ though in 
both places Wyclif has ‘saumpler,’ Gen. (1560) 
‘paterne,’ Rhem. ‘cxampler.’ But the pattern 
may be either for imitation or avoidance. In mod. 
Eng. wherever ‘ ensample’ is used, it has a biblical 
flavour, and suggests a good example. Hence RV 
retains ‘ensample’ in Ph 3”, 1 Th 1’, 2 Th 3%, 
1 P 5%, but gives ‘example’ in 1 Co 104, 2 P 95, 

‘Ensample’ seems to be an Eng. spelling. The Lat. exem- 
plum appears in old Fr. as essample; this becomes in Eng. 
‘asaumple,’ of which Ozf. Eng. Dict.:quotes a single instance 
(but it may be noticed that Wyc. has the uw always, ‘en- 
saumple’). Then ‘asaumple’ becomes ‘ensample.’ Skeat 
quotes an old Fr. tr. of Ru 411 ‘que ele soit ensample de vertu,’ 
evidently after Vulg. ‘ut sit exemplum virtutis’ (cf. Cov. ‘that 
She maye be an ensample of vertue’). But Ozf. Eng. Dict. 
rejects this French spelling, and reckons ‘ensample’ only 
English. The earliest instance of ‘example’ that has been 
found is dated 1447 (though there is a various reading ‘ ex- 
saumple’ in the Wyclifite version of 1382 at Jude7), while 
‘ensample’ is found as early as 1250. And ‘ensample’ is most 
common by far till it began to be fashionable to spell Eng. 
words after their Lat. originals. Tindale has ‘ensample’ 
(though he spells it thrice ‘ insample’) in all the passages given 
above ; and he is followed by all the Eng. VSS till the Rhemish. 

J. HASTINGS. 


EN-SHEMESH (vp yy), ‘sun-spring,’ Jos 15? 
187.—A spring E. of En-rogel, on the way to 
Jericho. It is believed to be the spring on the 
Jericho road, E. of Olivet, generally known as the 
‘apostles’ fountain’ (Ain Hdd). See SWP vol. iii. 
sheet xvii.; also Tristram, Land of Israel, 196 ; 
PEFSt, 1874, 70; and Dillmann on Jos 15’. 


C. R. CONDER. 
ENSIGN.—See BANNER. 


ENSUE.—Coverdale’s tr. of Ps 34!4 is ‘Let him 
seke peace and ensue it’; and this was retained in 
the Bishops’ Bible, and is now read in the Pr. Bk. 
But AV adopted the Douay word ‘pursue.’ In 
1 P 3", however, which is a quot. of Ps 344, AV 
accepted ‘ensue,’ which had come from Tindale, 
the Rhemish having here ‘follow.’ ‘Ensue’ is 
thus used with the unusual force of ‘strive after’ 
or ‘pursue’ (Gr. διωξάτω), as Caxton, Cato, 2b, 
‘Eschewe alle vyces and ensiewe vertue.’ RV 
gives ‘pursue.’ As intrans. vb. ‘ensue’ is found in 
Jth 9° ‘the things . . . which ensued after’ (so 
RV; Gr. τὰ μετέπειτα). We still use the word in 
dates, as ‘the ensuing year.’ J. HASTINGS. 


EN-TAPPUAH (τε ΝΣ} ‘the spring of citron or 
apple’).—A place on the boundary of Manasseh 
(Jos 17. It is mentioned between ‘ Michmethath, 
which is before (east of) Shechem,’ and the ‘ brook 
of Kanah.’ Michmethath is generally (but sec 
Dillm. ad loc.) identified with Mukhna, E. of Nablus, 
and the brook Kanah is αν Kdnah. Conder’s 
identification of En-tappuah with a spring, near 
Ydstif, in a valley to the 8. of Mukhna, which 
drains into Wady Kanah, is accepted by most 


authorities. The place is probably the Tappuah 
(which see) of Jos 168 178, C. W. WILSON. 


ENTREAT.—See INTREAT. 


ENYY is a feeling of uneasiness or displeasure 
occasioned by beholding the prosperity or advant- 
ages cnjoyed by others. Butler, in a note to the 
first of his Sermons on Human Nature, indicates it 
as the vice of that quality of soul of which Emula- 
tion is the corresponding virtue. The latter is that 
‘desire and hope of equality with, or superiority 
over, others, with whom we compare ourselves,’ 
which not only may be free from any unworthy 
feeling towards them, but is obviously the very 
spring of human progress. The characteristic of 
Envy, on the other hand, is ‘to desire the attain- 
ment of this equality or superiority by the par- 
ticular means of others being brought down to our 
own level or below it.’ 

The scriptural use of the term is quite in accord- 
ance with this description of it, and of its relation 
to the emotion of which it is a perversion. Of the 
three words, one in OT and two in NT, of which 
it appears as a translation, only one, φθόνος (with 
its cognate verb φθονέω), has uniformly the evil 
signification. The difficult verse Ja 4° ‘Do you 
think that the Scripture saith in vain, The spirit 
that dwelleth in us lusteth to envy?’ is scarcely 
an exception. If, as seems probable, having regard 
to the context, the rendering of the second clause 
given in RVm is correct—‘ That spirit which he 
made to dwell in us yearneth for us even unto 
jealous envy ’—the phrase must be held as merely 
illustrating the intensity of the divine affection, 
which requires the exclusive devotion of its 
object, by a reference to the human passion of 
ΡΟΝ or envy. (See Lapos. Times, viii. [1896] 
p05) 

The other two words, of which mention has been 
made, are &37 (noun 4x37) in OT, and ζῆλος (verb 
ζηλόω)ϊη NT ; and of each of these words both mean- 
ings, the worthy and the unworthy, often appear. 
sip, the original force of which is, apparently, 
burning, glowing, naturally denotes, in the first 
instance, intense emotion. It is used to express 
the indignation of Joshua (Nu 1139), the zeal of 
Phinehas (Nu 255), and the jealousy of Elijah 
(1 K 1919. 14), as well as the envy of Rachel for her 


sister (Gn 301), of his brethren for Joseph (Gn 3714), 


of the people for Moses (Ps 106"), or the mutual 
envy of Judah and Ephraim (Is11%). In the Book 
of Proverbs the evil sense alone appears. Con- 
trasted with ‘a sound heart,’ which is ‘the life of 
the flesh,’ Envy is ‘the rottenness of the bones’ 
(Pr 14°); it is more formidable than wrath or 
anger, for ‘ who is able to stand before envy ?’ 

The corresponding NT term is ζῆλος, in which the 
same variation of sense is found. In 1Co14! (RV) 
we read ‘ Desire earnestly spiritual gifts’; in Gal 
418 ‘it is good to be zealously affected (RV ‘sought’) 
always in a good thing’; and in Rev 3! the com- 
mand ‘ Be zealous’ is coupled with an admonition 
to repent. In like manner the ‘ zeal’ of Jn 2", Ro 
102, 2 Co 711 92, Ph 38, Col 413, the ‘fervent mind’ of 
2 Co 77, and the ‘jealousy’ of 2Co 11’, illustrate 
the commendable aspect of the emotion indicated. 
In lists of vices, on the other hand, such as those in 
Ro 12, 1 Ti 64, envy has a conspicuous place. 
Trench, in New Testament Synonyms, points out 
that in the list given in Mk 731: 33 the place of φθόνος 
is taken by the circumlocution ὀφθαλμὸς πονηρός, ‘an 
evil eye’ (compare Mt 20", also 1S 18° ‘ Saul eyed 
David’), which reminds us of the derivation of the 
Lat. nvidia, Eng. ‘envy,’ from invideo ‘ to look 
closely at,’ so ‘to look maliciously.’ 

It may be noted that in the following passages, 
Job δ", Pr 274, Ac 79 13% 175, Ro 13, 1 Co 3%, 2 Co 


EPAENETUS 


12°, Ja 316 RV substitutes ‘jealousy,’ or its 
cognates, for ‘ envy.’ 
For the difference between ζῆλος and φθόνος see 
Trench, Synon. of NT, p. 83 ff., and art. ZEAL. 
A. STEWART. 
EPAENETUS (Ezalveros).—One of the Christians 
greeted by St. Paul at the end of the Ep. to the 
Romans (16°). He is mentioned at the beginning of 
the list immediately after Prisca and Aquila, is de- 
scribed as ‘my beloved’ (τὸν ἀγαπητόν μου), and as the 
‘ first fruits (ἀπαρχή) of Asia unto Christ’ (the read- 
ing Achaia of TR is clearly wrong, being derived 
from 1 Co 16"), The name, which is Greek, is not 
uncommon, occurring in inscriptions both of Rome 
and Asia. One from the former place mentions an 
E. who was a native of Ephesus (CZZ vi. 17171). 
The mention of Prisca, Aquila, and E. forms the 
basis of the theory that Ro 167° was addressed to 
the Church at Ephesus; but three names—two of 
them belonging to persons originally resident at 
Rome—out of a total of more than twenty, are not 
sufficient evidence forit. It was natural that the 
Christian body in the capital should consist largely 
at first of foreigners ; and even one hundred years 
later, in the time of Justin Martyr, out of a body 
of seven Christians condemned to death in Rome, 
three are foreigners (Acta Justini, § 4). 
LITERATURE.—Renan, St. Paul, p. Ixv; Lightfoot, Biblical 
Essays, p. 301; Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p. 421. 
A. Ο. HEADLAM. 
EPAPHRAS (’Era¢gpas, a shortened form of ’Eza- 
φρόδιτος; see EPAPHRODITUS) was a native of 
Colossze (ὁ ἐξ ὑμῶν Col 4:2), and as we learn from 
the correct reading of Col 1’ the founder of the 
Col. Church (καθὼς éuddere ἀπὸ ᾿Επαφρᾶ, ‘even as ye 
learned of Epaphras,’ where the omission of καί 
(also) of TR makes Epaphras more than an 
accessory teacher). It is prob. that he was also the 
evangelist of the neighbouring towns of Laodicea 
and Hierapolis (Col 4'%), He visited St. Paul 
during his first Rom. imprisonment, bringing him 
an encouraging report of the state of the Colossian 
Church (Col 148), and for his zeal would seem to 
have been condemned to share the apostle’s im- 
prisonment (ὁ συναιχμάλωτός μου Philem 33), though 
the reference may be to spiritual rather than 
physical captivity (cf. Ro 167, Col 4190), To him 
alone (except once Timothy, Ph 1') does St. Paul 
apply the designation he uses several times of 
himself, ‘a bond-servant of Jesus Clirist’ (δοῦλος 
Χριστοῦ ᾿Ἰησοῦ Col 412): while the extent of his 
services is further proved by the description ‘a 
faithful minister of Christ’ {πιστὸς διάκονος τοῦ 
Χριστοῦ, Col 17). G. MILLIGAN. 


EPAPHRODITUS (Ἑπαφρόδιτος ‘handsome’ = 
Lat. ‘venustus,? a common name in the Rom. 
period ; see, e.g. Tacit. Ann. xv. 55; Suet. Domit. 
14; Jos. Life, § 76), to be distinguished from 
Epaphras [which see], and known to us only from 
one or two allusions in the Ep. to the Philippians. 
From these we learn that he visited St. Paul 
during his first Roman imprisonment, bringing 
pecuniary aid to him from the Church at Philippi, 
and that instead of at once returning home he 
remained with the apostle in Rome, devoting him- 
self to the ministry under his guidance (Ph 295-80 
410-18), The strain, however, was too great for 
him. He lost his health, and ‘was sick nigh unto 
death’; but the danger passed. ‘God had merey 
on him,’ says St. Paul, ‘and not on him only, but 
on me also, that I might not have sorrow upon 
sorrow’ (Ph 25, On his recovery FE. was anxious 
to return to Philippi to quiet his friends’ alarm on 
his behalf (Ph 2%); and this St. Paul approved, 
making him at the same time the bearer of the Ep. 
tothe Philippians. St. Paul’s sense of E.’s services 
is marked by his description of him as ‘my brother 
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and fellow-worker and fellow-soldier,’ the three 
words being arranged in an ascending scale to 
denote ‘common sympathy, common work, common 
danger and toil and sulfering’ (Lightfoot on Ph 2). 


EPHESIAN 


LITERATURE.—The Comm. on Ph 225, esp. Lightfoot, p. 61 ff., 
122; Ellicott, ne 60; Moule, p. 79; and Vincent, pp. xxiii, 75. 
Also Thayer, NT Lex. 8. ’Exagpaes ; Winer, RWB, s. ‘ Epaphras’ ; 
and Beet in Expositor, 3rd Ser. ix. (1889) 64-75, ‘ Epaphroditus 
and the gift from Philippi.’ G. MILLIGAN. 


EPHAH (7a'y).—4. A son of Midian, descended 
from Abraham and Keturah (Gn 254=1 Ch 1%), 
the eponymous ancestor of an Arabian tribe whose 
identity is uncertain. This tribe appears in Is 60° 
as engaged in the transport of gold and frank- 
incense from Sheba. According to Frd. Delitzsch 
(Paradies, 304), and Schrader (KAT? 146f., 613), 
followed by Hommel (Anc. Heb. Trad. 238 n.), 
‘Eiphah is properly ‘Ayappa, the Khayappa Arabs 
of the time of Tiglath-pileser 11. and Sargon (see 
further, Dillmann on Gn 95). 2. A coneubine 
of Caleb, 1 Ch 2%, 3. A Judahite, son of Jahdai, 
1 Ch 2". See GENEALOGY. J. A. SELBIE. 


EPHAH.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


EPHAI, ‘ay (ceré), but Ophai, ‘my (Kethibh), 
Sept. ᾿Ιωφέ, ᾿Ωφή, described in Jer 40 (Gr. 47)8 as 
‘the Netophatite,’? whose sons were amongst the 
‘captains of the forces’ who joined Gedaliah at 
Mizpah, and were murdered along with him by 
Ishmael (Jer 41°). J. A. SELBIE. 


EPHER (sy ‘a [deer] calf’).—1. The name of the 
second of the sons of Midian mentioned in Gn 254, 
1 Ch 139, and reeorded as one of the descendants of 
Abraham by his wife Keturah (Gn 251), For pre- 
carious attempts to identify this Epher with 
‘Ofr in Arabia (Wetzstein), with Appar-u men- 
tioned in Assurbanipal’s Inscriptions (Glaser), see 
the references in Dillmann. 2. The name of one 
of the sons of Ezrah, a branch of the family of 
Judah (1 Ch 417. 3. The first of a group of five 
heads of fathers’ houses belonging to the half tribe 
of Manasseh, who dwelt in the land between Bashan 
and Mt. Hermon (1 Ch 5*4), H. BE. RYLE. 


EPHES - DAMMIM (οὐ ox, ‘Edeppév, ᾿Αφεσ- 
doupety),—The place in Judah where the Philistines 
were Ae at the time when David slew 
Gohath (18 17). The same name appears in 
1 Ch 118 as Pas-Dammim. The forin 0°93 05x 15 
strange and probably corrupt (see Driver, San. 292). 

W. J. GEECHER. 

EPHESIAN (Ἐφέσιος), an inhabitant of the cit 
of Ephesus (which see), is a term used in Ac 1958: 34% 
21°. The usage of St. Luke is more correct than 
that of Stephanus Byzant.; the latter gives ᾿Ε φεσεύς 
as the ethnic; but the coins and inscriptions show 
that in the local and universal usage ᾿Εἰφέσιος 
meant an inhabitant of the city, while ’Edeceds 
denoted a nember of the tribe "Edeceés, the first of 
the six tribes into which the E. population was 
divided (the other five were called Σεβαστή, Τήϊοι, 
Καρηναῖοι, Evdvupor, Ἰδεμβιναῖοι, of which Σεβαστή was 
added in compliment to Augustus, the total number 
having previously been five). The term ᾿Εφέσιοι 
is also applied in the Bezan and Philoxenian Syr. 
texts of Ac 204 to Tychicus and ‘Trophimus, where 
the true reading is ‘ Asians’ (’Acvavol, men of the 
province Asia). Trophimus was an E. (Ac 21%); 
but we may fairly understand that St. Luke 
refrained from using that term about both Tychicus 
and Trophimus, on the ground that it was not 
strictly applicable to the former. The reason can 
hardly be that Tychicus belonged to some other 
city of Asia, for the usage in this verse leads the 
writer to state the city where each delegate was 
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a citizen; and we should expect that he would 
have mentioned Tychicus by the ethnic of his 
own city. Moreover, Tychicus probably inhabited 
Ephesus.* We may, then, perhaps conclude that 
Tychicus, though a resident (¢ncola), did not possess 
the citizenship of Ephesus; and hence ᾿Εφέσιος, 
which strictly is restricted to citizens of Ephesus, 
could not properly be used about him. There were 
many families of residents who, for various reasons, 
were not enrolled in any of the tribes, and were 
therefore not entitled to be called citizens of 
Ephesus. The entry ’Acla ἡ ᾿Ἄφεσος in a late 
Byzantine list of cities which had changed their 
names (published by Parthey, Hveroclis Synecd. et 
Notitie, p. 316; Burckhardt, Hveroclis Synecd. p. 
68) cannot be relied on to justify the taking of 
᾿Ασιανός in 204 as a mere synonym for ᾿Εφέσιος : the 
document is not earlier than the 12th cent. (οἵ, the 
entries Κιλικία, Κολωνία, ete.), and affords no 
trustworthy evidence for the usage of the time of 
St. Luke. W. M. RAMSAY. 


EPHESIANS, EPISTLE TO— 


i. Substance and purpose, as gathered 
(a) From internal evidence. 
(b) From a comparison with Colossians. 
ii. Authorship and Date, as gathered from 
(az) Internal evidence. 
(ὃ) External tradition. 
iii, Destination. 
iv. Place of Composition. 
v. Doctrinal Importance. 
᾿ vi. Literature. 


i, SUBSTANCE AND PURPOSE.—The questions of 
the authorship, date, and destination of this Epistle 
have been, and are still, so much disputed that it 
will be well to deal first with the subject-matter 
and the purpose which reveals itself on a close 
examination of that. The Ep. might be summed 
up in the words of the Angelic song (Lk 24)— 


δόξα ἐν ὑψίστοις Θεῷ καὶ ἐπὶ γῆς' 
εἰρήνη ἐν ἀνθρώποις εὐδοκίας. 


Or, again, it might be described as an expression 
of thanksgiving that the Lord’s prayer for His 
Church as embodied in Jn 17 was in process of ful- 
filment. For the writer’s tone is eucharistic and 
his main theme is unity: he does not argue, he 
makes dogmatic statements; he blesses God for 
the great truths revealed in the Gospel; and calls 
upon his readers to rise to the high dignity of their 
calling ; and, as he does so, there emerges a picture 
of the Church as the body predestined before the 
ages to unite Jew and Centile together, which 
through ages yet to come has to exhibit before the 
universe the fulness of the Divine life, living the 
life of God, imitating God’s character, wearing 
God’s panoply, fighting Ged’s battles, forgiving as 
God forgives, educating as God educates; and all 
this that it may fulfil the wider work whereby 
Christ is to be the centre of the universe. Two 
dangers seem to threaten it when the writer writes, 
—the danger lest it should slip back into the lower 
moral standard of the surrounding heathendom, 
and the danger of a want,of unity between the 
Jewish and Gentile Christians. To meet these, the 
writer presents the ideal of a body predestined 
before all ages and to last to all ages, whose aim it 
is to make men holy and without blemish, and to 
unite all mankind in peace and love. 


A fuller analysis will bear out these outlines. 
1-3 DOcTRINAL. 
11.2 greeting. 
(a) 13-14, Thanksgiving to God for the blessings given to the 
whole Chr. Church. These blessings are represented as corre- 
sponding in spiritual form to the material blessings granted to 


* We regard the Bezan and Syr. reading as founded on a 
good tradition (cf. 2 Ti 412; Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp. 
p. 154); while Blass and others consider it to originate from St. 
Luke himself, 


the Jewish nation, especially as summed up in the year of 
Jubilee, and they are described in what may be called a hymn 
of three stanzas, ending with the same refrain; the three 
stanzas expressing the work of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
For these blessings were (1) predestined by the Father, who 
chose us to be sons, holy and without blemish, before the 
foundation of the world, for the praise of the glory of His grace 
(14.5), 

(2) Communicated in Christ at the right moment, conveying 
redemption, forgiveness, knowledge of God’s universal purpose 
for all creation, and inheritance among the saints—to the praise 
of His glory (16-13). ; 4 

(3) Sealed first to the Jews (ἡμᾶς), then to the Gentiles (xa: 
ὑμεῖς), by the Holy Spirit, as an earnest of the complete re- 
demption which lies in the future—for the praise of His glory 
112. 13), 

(b) 115-19, Thanksgiving to God for the spiritual state of the 
readers, and a prayer to the Father of this glory that they 
may have a yet fuller knowledge of their privileges and of the 
power of God. [ 

(6) 120-222, A dogmatic statement of this power of God, which 
has shown itself in a threefold way. 

(1) As exerted upon Christ Himself, granting Him 

Resurrection from death (2°). 

Ascension to God’s right hand (21). ; 

Supremacy over the whole universe and Headship 
over the Church (22. 23), ; 

(2) As exerted upon individuals, whether Gentile (21. 2) or 
Jew (23), granting them a similar threefold gift, viz. Resurrec- 
tion from spiritual death (24), 

Ascension with Christ to a spiritual.sphere above the 
world (2°). ᾿ 

The power to do good works and manifest God’s grace 
through the coming ages (26-10), 

(3) As exerted upon the whole of Humanity. 

The Gentiles who formerly were alienated from God have been 
brought nigh by the Cross; so that both Gentile and Jew have 
peace with God and peace with each other: they form one 
city, one family, one temple, built on the foundation of apostles 
And propisie, and the Gentiles are now being built into that 
211-22), 

(d) 31-19, Personal relations between the writer and his 
readers, ; 

The writer, who emphasizes his authority to preach this great 
truth of God’s choice of a universal Church intended to exhibit 
his richly-variegated wisdom to the universe (31-12), begs his 
readers not to be faint-hearted owing to his imprisonment (818), 
and once more prays for them to the Father, that they may 
have spiritual strength so that Christ may dwell in them in 
love and knowledge to understand the greatness of their 
privileges, so that the fulness of the Divine life may be exhibited 
through them (31419), ; 

(6) 3%.21, This section of the Ep. ends with a doxology, 
emphasizing the power of God manifested in man, and the 
eternal duty of praise to Him both in heaven and on earth. 

4-6 HorTaTory. 

A, An appeal to the whole Church ; 

(1) To live a life worthy of the members of a Society whose 
essential characteristic is unity (41-16), (This is based on 112.13 
Q11-22; cf. also 425-52, 4 ; 

An appeal for the moral qualities which preserve unity (41-3) 

is followed by a fuller description of the unity, as one of both 
form and spirit, and resting upon the unity of God (446); _ 

anda recognition of the variety of gifts, especially the ministry, 
given to the Church by the Risen Christ, the Lord of the whole 
universe, in order to produce unity and spiritual perfection 
and steadfastness in truth; so that the body may ever grow 
into closer union with its Head (47-16). ; <n 

(2) To live a life different from the old evil Gentile life (417-24), 
(This is based on 17-9 21-10, cf. 63-21,) ᾿ 

A description of the old Gentile life as one of aimlessness, 
ignorance, impurity (417-1) is contrasted with _ 

A description of the Christian life as implying renewal of 
intellect, righteousness, and holiness in conformity with God's 
standard (420-24), ΤῊΝ 

(8) To cultivate certain particular virtues and avoid particular 
vices (425-521), The choice of these rises out of the two pre- 
ceding paragraphs ; they are either such virtues as make for 
unity and such vices as destroy it (so mainly 425-52, cf. the 
motives appealed to in 25.27.28. 29. 32), or such virtues as form the 
antithesis to the old Gentile life, either on the side of morality 
or of knowledge (so mainly 62-22; cf. the notives in 430 53 καθὼς 
πρέπει ἁγίοις, ὃ. ὃ. 15. 16. 18), : 

These virtues are—1. Truthfulness : based upon our close union 
with each other (425). . . 

2. A right use of anger: based upon the harm which the devil 
may do (476). : 

3. Honest toil: based on the duty of helping others (427). 

4, Pure conversation: based on the duty of helping those 
who hear (428), and the danger of grieving the indwelling Spirit 
429), , 
δ᾽ Gentleness and forgiveness: based on God’s forgiveness of 
us (431-32), ᾿ 

6. Love: based on Christ’s love and self-sacrifice (61. 2). 

”, Avoidance of all impurity and covetousness as unworthy of 
our consecration (5%), and of all foolish jesting and talk, as ex- 
cluding from the kingdom of Christ and of God (54), as sure to 
incur God’s wrath (67), as inconsistent with the Christian life, 
which is one of light (58-14). ; 4 

8, Wise use of opportunities: based upon the evil of the tine 
(515. 16), 
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9. An intelligent understanding of God’s will (517). 
(sis), Temperance in wine—perhaps especially at the Love-feasts 
11. Fulness of spiritual joy and thankful praise of God— 
perhaps especially at the meetings for common worship (519-21), 
This leads back through the thought of the common worship 
of the Church to tbe ideal of unity and subjection, and so 
forms a transition to 
B. 523-69, An appeal to various classes in the Church. 
Wives exhorted to submission to their husbands (522) 
Because of the relation of man to woman (523), 
And the analogy of the Church’s submission to Christ (574). 
Husbands exhorted to love their wives (525) 
oe of the analogy of Christ’s love for His Church (529-27 


And the closeness of the union between man and wife (528. 29), 

Children exhorted to obey their parents 

Because of the natural sense of right (6!) 

And God’s commandment and promise (67-4). 
Parents exhorted to train their children patiently 

Because of the analogy of God’s training of His sons (64). 
Slaves exhorted to loyal obedience to thcir masters (65-7) 

Because of the impartiality of God's judgment (65). 
Musters to avoid threatening 

Because of the thought of their own Master in heaven (6°). 

(.V.B.—This is no accidental digression, nor is it merely an 
attempt to lay down a new decalogue or moral code for Gentile 
Christians (Ewald), which should draw them nearer to the 
Jewish Christians by removing one of the great stumbling- 
blocks (Ac 15%); but the writer takes a Christian houschold 
with all its members, and trcats it as a type of the Church, in 
which the duties of subjection, love, obedience, forbearance, 
whicb are needed for the unity of the Church, may be first 
learned. Cf. 524. 25-27 61. 4. 7. 9, 1 Ti 85, The thought of 315 caca 
τατριά is the link between the two. 

C. Addressed to the whole Church. 

An exhortation to be true soldiers, to put on the full armour 
of God, that they way realize His strength and fight His 
battles (610.11, cf, 119 22), 

Description of the seriousness of the conflict (612). 

Description of the armour, as complete (1°), as consisting of 
trutb and righteousness (cf. 424), of peace (cf. 215), and faitb 
(cf. 113), of God’s saving grace (cf. 113 23), of God’s word of 
truth (cf. 421 526), of prayer and watchfulness (613-18), The 
choice of the weapons is partly motived by the description of 
J’’s armour in Isaiah (59, etc.), partly by the virtues already 
emphasized in this Epistle, partly perhaps by the armour of 
tbe soldier to whom the writer is chained (20). 

A request for their prayer for himself (619. 29), 

An account of the purpose of the mission of Titus (671. 22), 

Final salutation, with prayer for peace, love, and faith, to 
those who have love for the Lord (029. 24), 


The Ep. is thus marked by extraordinary unity 
of structure and interlacing of paragraph with 
paragraph, and the analysis shows that there is no 
sense of controversy on the surface of it; 2! hints 
at the controversial nicknames of the Jewish and 
Gentile struggle (ol λεγόμενοι ἀκροβυστία ὑπὸ τῆς 
λεγομένης weptrouns); 41} and perhaps 4321: point to 
the danger of false teaching, but the allusions are 
vague. The purpose is to emphasize the moral and 
spiritual fulness of the Christian life (ef. πληροῦν 
ald πλήρωμα, 1.0. 23 319 410. 13 518) and the closeness of 
the union which binds Christians to Christ and to 
each other: ef. ἐν Κυρίῳ or ἐν Χριστῷ (Eph 30 
times, Col 11); ἑνότης (45: 15 here only); ἀγάπη and 
ἀγαπᾶν (19 times in Eph as compared with 16 in 
Ro and 1 Co); εἰρήνη (8 times Eph, 11 Ro, in 
no other Ep. oftener than 3); and the many 
compounds of σύν, emphasizing the ‘with’-ness 
of Christians with Christ συγκαθίζειν (2° only), 
συζωοποιεῖν (2° and Col 215), συνεγείρειν (2°, Col 2! 
3'); or with cach other, συγκληρόνομος (3°, Ro 7%), 
συμβιβάζειν (415, Col 25:19), συμμέτοχος (3° 57 only), 
συμπολίτης (219 only), συναρμολογεῖν (27) 41% only), 
σύνδεσμος (4%, Col 2! 314), συνοικοδομεῖν (222 only), 
σύσσωμος (3° only). The purpose of all this, too, lies 
beyond itself. The Church must be one, because 
a great conflict lies before it; the spiritual forces 
of evil are gathering, and it must be on its guard. 

A comparison with Colossians will partly con- 
firm, partly supplement this result. Whoever may 
be the author of this Ep., it is clear that there is a 
close relation between it and that. The salutations 
are almost identical: the strueture of the Epistles 
is the saine: the subjects are mainly the same, the 
need of knowledge is emphasized, and the relation 
of Christ to the universe and to the Church: the 
same moral virtues are inculeated; the laws of 


family life are laid down in each ; the same phrases 
and words recur; they are both conveyed by 
Tychicus (ef. Holtzmann, Hinleitung? p. 291, for 
exact details). But there are important differences ; 
the personal element is strongly marked in Col 
(21-6 410-17) and almost absent here ; the controversial 
tone (Col 27:33) is dropped ; the stress there was on 
Christ’s relation to the universe, here on His 
relation to the Church; there Christ was spoken 
of as the πλήρωμα of God, here the Church as the 
πλήρωμα Of Christ and of God. Again, there are 
new points emphasized in this Ep.; the sense of 
the continuity of the Church throughout the ages 
(Eph 1°), the work of the Holy Spirit (12 times 
in Eph, 1 in Col), the unity of the Church (21-22 
4*6), the analogy between family life and the 
Chureli (5°7-6°), the simile of the Christian armour 
(610-15), are all additions in this Ep., or at best are 
expansions of very slight references there. 

The points of similarity justify us in finding 
below the surface allusions to the Col. controversy. 
That arose from teaching which either grew simply 
out of Jewish soil, or perhaps was influenced by 
extraneous Oriental speculation (cf. Lightfoot, 
Colossians: ‘'The Colossian Heresy’; and Hort, 
Judaistic Christianity, pp. 116-129), laying great 
stress on a system of elaborate rules, termed a 
philosophy, and separating God from the material 
world by the introduction of the worship of angels. 
In answer to this the Ep. to the Col emphasized 
the cosmic work of Christ, and the need of a truer 
and higher wisdom, and of faith as the means of 
approach to God. This controversy is now in the 
background ; but it is justifiable to fill out the 
vague allusions in such passages as 1% 10 21 22.8 810. 
15. 19 410. 14.21 G12, by the more detuiled parallels in 
Col (cf. esp. Findlay in Haxpositor’s Bible). 

On the other hand, the points of dissimilarity 
which cover the larger part of the Ep. show that 
the stress of that controversy is absent here, and 
that other motives are prominent. 

The purpose, then, is primarily to stir up the 
readers to a higher activity and a closer unity by 
reminding them of the ideal of the Church in God’s 
eternal purposes; secondarily, to guard them 
against false teaching that was current at the time, 
tending to take a low view of the created world. 

1. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE.—Three possible 
alternatives are open to us: cither the author is St. 
Paul, or some friend writing for him and with lis 
knowledge, or sonic later writer assuming after St. 
Paul’s death that he is justified in writing in his 
name. The second of these alternatives may be 
put aside; it is only another form of the first, as 
the Ep. would practically be St. Paul’s and have all 
his authority. Now, as the third altcrnative is 
possible, we must eliminate at first from the dis- 
cussion all that speaks of the cxact situation in 
St. Paul’s life; for on that alternative, that will 
be part of an imaginary situation, But, apart 
from this, we have a few indications of date and 
writer. 

Date.—The terminus a quo is A.D. 58 or 59, the 
earliest date at which St. Paul could be deseribed 
as having suflered a long imprisonment (91:15 41) as 
the champion of the Gentiles, 

The terminus ad quem is more doubtful. The 
Church organization implied is very slight; there 
is a ministry, both of apostles and prophets for the 
first foundation of Churches (27? 3° 4"), and of 
evangelists, shepherds and teachers for the building 
up of Churches once founded (41), There is stress 
laid on Baptism, perhaps an allusion to the pro- 
fession at Baptism of faith in God, the Lord, and 
the Spirit (416 5°), perhaps also an allusion to a 
formula or hymn used at Baptism (5%). There is 
evidence of the growth of Christian hymnody (5!* Ὁ 
3°92), and apparently of its use in the Love-feasts 
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(ef. 54-19 with 1 Co 107. Tert. Apol. 39). But 
this evidence is indeterminate; it miglit all be 
illustrated from 1 Co (6! 1247-28 1426); while the 
absence of mention of ἐπίσκοποι, πρεσβύτεροι, and 
διάκονοι is against a late date. The absence of the 
freer χαρίσματα of 1 Co 121s no objection, as they 
were esp. eharacteristic of the Corinthian Church, 
and as, even there, St. Paul discouraged them in 
eomparison with the more fixed ministry. 

The controversies referred to are again undecis- 
ive. The attempt to see allusions to a developed 
2nd cent. Gnosticism are now abandoned, for its 
technical words αἰῶνες, πλήρωμα, yeveal are clearly 
used here in a less teclinical sense; again, possible 
allusions to a false Docetism in 49 521 are too uncer- 
tain to build upon. On the doctrinal side there is 
nothing which may not be explained as falling 
within the lst century. So with the struggle of 

arties within the Chureh. There is still a certain 
riction between the Jewish and Gentile Cliristians, 
and the danger is that the Gentiles may despise 
the Jewish Christians ; they need reminding that 
they have been brought into a eommonwealth 
which existed before (112 2"). Such a condition 
would have been possible even in the 2nd cent. (ef. 
Justin Martyr, 7rypho, ch. 47); but it would also 
have been possible at any date after St. Paul’s 
missionary work (cf. Ro 11-4), and the language 
used seems to imply that the readers belonged to 
the first generation of converts, who had them- 
selves come over from paganism to Christianity 
(113 92.12 42), 

Again, the absence of any mention of the de- 
struction of Jerus. possibly points to a date earlier 
than A.D. 70, and tle absence of any clear allusion 
to any danger of persecution by the state (though 
that may be included in the dangers against which 
the Christian has to arm himself, 6'%) is, when 
compared with 1 P, a strong indication of a date 
before A.D. 70 if St. Peter refers to the Neronian, 
before A.D. 80 if to the Flavian persecution. On 
internal grounds, therefore, A.D. 70 forms the most 
probable limit, though a date even in tlie 2nd eeut. 
would be conceivable. 

The use of the letter in other Christian literature 
supports an early date. By A.D. 150 it was known 
widely by Catholics and heretics, and treated by 
both as Ser iptites for it was included in the Lat. 
and Syr. versions ; its destination was discussed by 
Marcion (see below); it was used by the Ophites, 
Valentinians, and Basilideans, prob. by Basilides 
and Valentinus tliemselves, perliaps even com- 
mented upon by them (Westcott, Canon, 291, 295). 
It was included with the title ‘to the Laodiceans’ 
in Marcion’s Canon (6. 140): a canon the existence 
of which implies a Church Canon, to which it was 
placed in opposition (Sanday, BL p.19). In the years 
95-150 we have probable reminiscences of its lan- 
guage in Clement, ef. xxxvi. with Eph 118, xxxviii., 
σωζέσθω οὖν ὅλον τὸ σῶμα ἐν Χριστῷ ᾿Ιησοῦ καὶ ὑπο- 
τασσέσθω ἕκαστος τῷ πλήσιον αὐτοῦ, With 551-25, xlvi. 
with 446 Ixiv. with 14(2) ; in Ignatius, ad Ephes. 1. 1 
with Eph 1? ff. ; ix. and xv. with Eph 27 ; xii. with 
33, Παύλου συμμύσται. . . bs ἐν πάσῃ ἐπιστόλῃ μνημο- 
νεύει ὑμῶν, possibly a direct reference to the letter 
(Smith, DB? p. 952n; but see Lightfoot, adloc., and 
Hort, Ro and Eph, p. 118); ad Polyc. v. with 5”. 

In The Two Ways—the document which underlies 
the Didaché (iv.10) and Ep. Barnabas (xix.) there 
seems a reminiscence of Eph 6°. 

In Polyearp, ad Phil. ch. i. may be compared 
with Eph 2° 8. 9%, and xii. with Eph 455, In Hermas, 
ef. Mand. ui. 4 and x. 2-5 with 4°, and v. and xii. 
5 with 425, Similitude ix. 13 with 4* ὅ, 


Moreover, in nearly all these sub-apost. writings | 


there is an advance in thought or chureh life. The 
stress on episcopacy, the development of Docetism, 
the elaboration of the metaphor of the Church asa 


temple in the Ignatian letters; the stress on the 
threefold ministry and the more marked use of 
liturgical language in Clement of Rome; above all, 
the fuller working out into detail of the many 
suniles in this Ep. in the Shepherd of Hermas, all 
seem to imply a later date. In this latter treatise, 
the phrase ‘ giving place to the devil’ is elaborately 
drawn out in AZand. v. and xii. 5. The conception 
of the Church as existing through all ages is 
expanded in Vis. ii. 4; of the Church as a bride 
without spot or wrinkle in Vis. 111. 10-13; as a 
building in Vis. ii. 2, Sim. ix. 9; as resting upon 
the apostles as foundation in Sim. ix. 15. In each 
case the simile is at a later stage of development. 

‘It is all but certain on this evidence that the 
Epistle was in existence by A.D. 95, quite certain 
that it was in existence by about 15 years later, or 
conceivably a little more’ (Hort, p. 118). But 
there is possibly other evidence to be drawn from 
NT. The points of comparison with the Synoptic 
Gospels (e.g. Lk 9136 with Eph 618, Mk 4" with Eph 
34, Mk 12” with Eph 2”, Mt 1618 with Eph 2” 4°), 
or with the Acts (2° with Eph 215, 2% with Eph 4°, 
1035 with Eph 917), do not prove literary dependence 
nor go beyond parallels found in the earlier Epistles. 
[For details ef. Holtzmann, Kritik, pp. 248-255, but 
his analogies are often fanciful. For possible 
allusions to Agrapha of our Lord in 2'617 31 
4%. 27.36 of, Resch, Agrapha, p. 109.) There are’ 
striking similarities between the Ep. and the 
Fourth Gospel; 6.9. the stress on χάρις, the use of 
πλήρωμα, the contrast between light and darkness, 
the continuity of the work of the Logos, the pre- 
destination of the disciples, the activities of the 
Holy Spirit, the purifying power of baptism and 
of the word. The most striking similarity in 
thought is with Jn 17, where almost every verse 
offers a parallel to this Ep.; e.g. } the stress on 
God’s fatherhood, 2 the power over all flesh, * life 
identified with knowledge, 5 the pre-existent glory 
of Christ, ® the revelation to a few, Christ 
elorified in His disciples, “ the prayer for unity 
based on God’s unity, 123 Christ’s joy fulfilled in His 
disciples, 4 the antagonism of the world, © the 
protection from the evil one, 17 sanctification by 
truth, 2 the unity of Christians as a means of pro- 
moting Christ’s work, 33 God’s love for Christians 
like His love for Christ, *4 God’s love for Clirist 
before the foundation of the world. So again 
between the Ep. and the Apoe. {e.g. tle city with 
foundations, which are the twelve apostles (214), 
the Church as a bride (21), the prominence of the 
prophets (107 1118 18*°)]: even more frequent are 
the points of contact with 1 P;¢e.g. 1 P 1? with Eph 
13-4) 122 with Eph 3”, 2! with Eph 2”, 218-517 with 
Eph 522-69, 3!9 with Eph 4°, 3% with Eph 1”. 

It is doubtful whether in any case the amount 
of similarity is sufficient to prove literary depend- 
ence. The similarity with St. Jolin is one mainly 
of thought. It is possible that the language of 
St. John was influenced by this Ep., but it 1s more 
probable that this Ep. was written by one who 
had heard of that great prayer of our Lord. May 
not St. Paul have heard it direct from St. John’s 
lips, possibly at Jerus., when they met to discuss 
the terms of unity between Jew and Gentile in 
the one Chureh ; or possibly at Rome, if, as Renan 
suggests, St. John had been there, or even was 
there when St. Paul was writing? In the case of 
1 Peter there is a stronger probability of literary 
dependence ; if so, and if we assume the priority of 
1 Peter (but see Weiss, Introd. 1. p. 355), we should 
have indication that our Ep. was in existence 
before A.D. 70 or 80—at least it proves that the 
tone of thought and phraseology is such as was 
possible and natural before that date. i 

Author.—The author must have been a Jewish 
Christian, proud of his Jewish privileges, steeped 
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in OT symbolism (15:14 6/418), Further, he must 
have been an original thinker, able to trace out 
a philosophy of history through the ages, able to 
move in the mystical sphere of heavenly places, 
and yet able to pass thence into the lower region 
of simple daily duties and of family life. vane 
he was one who cared that his writing should 
appear under the name and with all the authority 
of St. Paul. There is, then, a prima facie proba- 
bility that it was St. Paul himself; and a detailed 
examination will bear this out. 


(a) The structure of the Ep. is clearly Pauline. The com- 
mencement with words of thanksgiving (cf. Ro 18, 1 Co 14, 2 Co 
13); the great statement of doctrine as the basis for moral 
exhortation (cf. Ro 115-8); the moral exhortation, introduced 
by οὖν (cf. Ro 121, Gal 51), and passing from the general to the 
particular (cf. Ro 12-15); the apparent digression on family 
life, which really proves to be an important illustration of the 
whole subject (cf. 1 Co 717-24 91-1018, Ro 9-11), all find parallels 
in St. Paul. 

(b) The main thoughts often show an advance on the earlier 
Epp., but it is an advance on a line already marked out. Thus 
the continuity of the Christian Church with the Jewish, as a 
part of God’s eternal plan (13:14), finds parallels in Ro 9-11. 1625-27, 
Gal 41-4; the conception of Christ as the original source of 
creation and the restorer of its unity (11°), in 1 Co 86, 2 Co 
§18. 19, Ro 818-23; the conception of the Church as the body of 
Christ, which receives His life and shows it forth to the universe, 
is an expansion of the germs in 1 Co 49 1227; the unity of the 
Church is presupposed in the whole argument of 1 Co, where 
St. Paul is anxious to keep the customs and doctrines of the 
Corinthian Church in a line with those of all the Churches of 
the Saints (1 Co 12 417 717 1116 153-11)—even the use of ἐκκλησία 
for the Church universal is probable in 1 Co 12 1032(?) 1228; 
the stress laid on the Holy Spirit as the inspirer of the Church’s 
life is analogous to 1 Co 12; the identification of the events of 
Christ’s death and resurrection with those of the life of each 
Christian (21-19), to Ro 6 and 1 Co 15; the residence of sin in the 
σάρξ (2%), and its effect on intellect as well as will, to Ro 7; 
the universal sinfulness of Jew and Gentile alike as the basis 
of a universal redemption (21-4) is a summary of Ro 118-229, 
cf. Gal 215-21; the destruction of the barrier between Jew and 
Gentile (211-22) is St. Paul’s most favourite doctrine. 

But it is urged that here the parts are changed: elsewhere 
St. Paul is the champion of the Gentile against Jewish narrow- 
ness; here he reminds Gentiles of the privileges of the Jcws, 
and appears aS the champion of Jewish Christians against 
Gentile exclusiveness. This is true, but the balance between 
the preponderance of Jew and Gentile might differ in each 
Church, or even at different moments in the history of one 
Church; and St. Paul was bent always, not on upholding one side, 
but on securing the rights of both within the Church. Further, 
this attitude on his part towards the Gentile Christians finds 
an exact parallel in Ro 1117-24, Indeed the strongest argument 
for the Pauline authorship lies in the undesigned coincidences 
between Eph andthe Ep. to the Romans. Both are of the nature 
of a general treatise; both are an attempt to show that Jew 
and Gentile are united by the work of Christ ; both base this 
on the sinfulness of Jew and Gentile alike; both emphasize the 
privileges of the Jews; both build up a new morality, centring 
in love and made possible by the gift of the Spirit ; both hint at 
the extension of Clirist’s work beyond man to the whole 
creation ; both emphasize the eternal plan of God, hidden for 
ages, hinted at in prophetic writings and revealed at the due 
moment ; both express the writer’s amazement at the depths of 
the wisdom of God, and in each case the style rises into the 
beauty and cadence of a poem (Ro 8#1-39), 

There are two points indeed which present a rather striking 
difference from the earlier Epistles. The thought of the quick 
return of the Lord is absent, and in its stead we have a vista of 
generations yet to come, through which the Church is to glorify 
God (8321), But it is conceivable that these generations are 
thought of by the writer as following the Lord’s return ; it is 
conceivable, in accord with this, that the struggle which lies 
hefore the Church (612) is that which is to precede the coming of 
the Lord (cf. 2 Th 28-12); and further, it is clear that St. Paul, 
when he wrote the Ep. to the Romans, had contemplated the 
possibility of some long pcriod of Church history before the 
Lord’s coming (Ro 112°), 

Once more, the high conception of family life is at first sight 
inconsistent with the preference for celihacy and discourage- 
ment of marriage in 1 Co 7. But that was written in the 
presence of a pressing necessity : even there St. Paul recognizes 
that both the celibate and the married have a gift from God; 
and as time went on and the Lord did not return, it became 
necessary to build up a true conception of marriage in the face 
of heathen laxity. Itis as likely that St. Paul should organize 
family life as that he should organize church order, and this he 
had done from the first. 

(c) The style is again admittedly Pauline up toa point. There 
are some twenty words peculiar to St. Paul in his earlier Epp. ; 
others common to Eph with the Pastoral Epp. (cf. Holtzmann, 
Kritik, p. 257); there is the love of paradoxical antithesis (cf. 
615. 20); the play upon cognate words (48-10 513. 14); the same free 
paraphrasing of OT (4%11, cf. Ro 10®-8); the same unacknow- 
ledged adaptation of OT language (122 218-17 425. 26 52 61-4 614-18, οἵ, 
1 Co 310-15, 2 Co 31218), On the other hand the sentences are 


less broken, rather more elaborate and complicated by paren- 
theses ;* but this applies mainly to the earlier part of the Ep., 
where we have great statements of doctrine rather than con- 
troversial arguments, so that it may be adequately explained 
as due to the quieter tone in which St. Paul was writing. 
So, too, of verbal differences; there is a large number of ἁπταξ 
λεγόμενω (76), but not proportionately larger than in the other 
Epp. (for details cf. Von Soden, p. 87; HUoltzmann, Einlettung, 
p-. 289). Some of them occur in quotations; the majority of 
them rise naturally out of the subject-matter of the Ep.; even 
where the application is different from that in the earlier Epp., 
€.9.in οἰκονομία, πλήρωμω, πκεφάλη, θεμέλιον, this, too, grows naturally 
out of the change of subject ; and certainly there is no one word 
which St. Paul could not have used, The two that have been 
most objected to are the use of ὁ διώβολος (427 611) and of ἅγιοι 
ἀπόστολοι (3°), To the first it is objected that St. Paul elsewhere 
1868 ὁ σατανᾶς OF ὁ πειράζων ; but St. Mt, St. Lk, St. Jn (Gosp. 
and Apoc.), the writer of 1 Ti, and St. Paul himself as reported 
by St. Luke in the Acts (1319 2618), use both ὁ διάβολος and ὁ 
catavzs 3 and the stress on unity in this Ep. makes the use of 
διάβολος, t.e. the slanderer, more appropriate than σατανᾶς. 
Possibly, too, the word means here ‘any human slanderer’ 
(Zahn, Hint. 367). Again, the phrase ‘ the holy apostles’ sounds 
like the ecclesiastical formula of a later generation looking back 
on its canonized founders; but, apart from the consideration 
that the reading is a little doubtful (cf. Smith, DB? pp. 956 and 
964), the context shows that ἅγιοι refers to special consecration 
of the apostles and prophets as recipients of the new revelation, 
in contrast to the sons of men (cf. Rev 2113 and Lk 179), 

(d) The relation of the Ep. to that to the Col adds to the 
complexity of the problem. The extent of this has been brought 
out already, and the fuller details may be seen in Holtzmann, 
Kritik der Epheser- und Kolosser-briefe, cap. ii., or in Von 
Soden, pp. 94, 95. There is nothing exactly like the problem 
elsewhere in NT. The nearest parallels are the relation of the 
Synoptic Gospels to each other, or the relation of 2 Peter 
and Jude: in those cases the similarity is due partly to the 
use of common documents, partly to the deliberate use of the 
earlier writer by the later. In this case a somewhat similar 
theory has been propounded by Holtzmann ; hc holds that St. 
Paul himself wrote a short letter to the Col., that some later 
writer elaborated this into the Ep. to the Eph, and that the 
same writer, or another, subsequently composed our present 
Ep. to the Col, based upon the two preceding letters. Sucha 
theory rests upon the fact that in some resemblances priority 
seems to be on the side of Eph, in others on the side of Col; 
but such an argument is very subjective and precarious; it has 
not met with any acceptance, and may safely be set aside as 
too artificial (see Smith, D2 pp. 959, 960, for a fuller examina- 
tion of it). 

The more probable theory, then, is that of simultaneous author- 
ship by one writer; and that such a similarity is not unworthy 
of St. Paul may be seen by comparing instances of similar 
though less marked resemblance between Ro and Gal (ef. 
Lightfoot, Galatians, Introd. cap. iii.), and between 1 Ti and 
Titus. 

(e) The indications of the personal character of the writer are 
naturally few in so general an Ep.; yct such as they are, they 
are quite true to the character of St. Paul as revealed in the 
earlier letters. The spirit of thankfulness bursting out into 
doxologies (13 321), the courteous recognition of good in his con- 
verts (115), the prayerfulness for them (116 318.14), the longing 
for their intercession (618), the fondness for applying great 
principles to the details of daily life (525#-), the sense of his own 
personal unworthiness (a sense which has grown stronger with 
advancing years, but yet was destined to grow stronger still, 38, 
cf. 1 Co 159, 1 Ti 11°), combined with the bold appeal to his 
authority as based upon revelation and upon his sufferings for 
the truth (31 41),—all these may indeed be the accidental out- 
come of borrowing from the early letters, but far more probably 
are they the natural outcome of the work of the same man, 


There can, then, be little doubt that the writer is 
St. Paul. The alternative is a Jewish-Christian 
Paulinist, steeped in St. Paul’s language, doctrine, 
and character, composing ‘a mosaic out of the 
material of the Pauline Epistles’ (Von Soden), 
giving a slightly wider scope to his conceptions of 
Christ and of the Church, emphasizing the uni- 
versal character of the Church as a part of God’s 
eternal purpose, ‘in the spirit of the Fourth 
Gospel’ (Hort, p. 126). It would be a tenable 
view that the writer was the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, writing in the name of St. Paul. But if 
our alternatives are limited so narrowly as this, 
the witness of the early Church may be regarded 
as absolutcly decisive. We have seen how early 
the evidence i8 of the existence of the Ep., and 
evidence of existence is in this case evidence of 


* There are scarcely any interrogatory sentences; one only 
in Eph, as compared with 88 in Ro 1-11, and 4 in Ro 12-16, 
(Sanday and Headlam, Jnternational Commentary on the 
Romans, the best discussion in English of the difference of 
style between Ro and Eph.) 
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belief in the Pauline authorship. The work is not 
anonymous (like the Fourth Gospel or the Ep. to 
the Hebrews) ; it has not merely a salutation easily 
separable from the Ep.; the claim to Pauline 
authorship is knit into the very fabric of the letter, 
and some of the earliest reminiscences of its 
language are of the parts which imply the author- 
ship. It was, then, written by St. Paul himself. 

111. DESTINATION.—The readers to whom the 
letter was addressed were mainly Gentiles (1 913 
3! 417 5%); but this does not, any more than Ro 
11, exclude the presence of some J ewish Christians. 
Indeed, 2“ seems to require the presence of Jewish 
Christians as forming a minority in the Church. 
St. Paul is laying down guidance to the Gentiles 
in their treatment of the Jewish Christians. 
Hence some commentators have treated the Ep. 
as a general encyclical to all Gentile converts 
throughout the world. 

But there are personal bonds between him and 
them ; he has had recent news of their faith and 
love (1); they have heard of his imprisonment 
and are sad at heart about it (3), and are anxious 
as to the issue of it (671); they seem acquainted 
with Tychicus (67+ 77); and they are distinguished 
from other Christians (115 818 618. There is little 
doubt, then, that the destination must be localized. 
But in 11 the words ἐν ᾿Ε φέσῳ are of very doubtful 
authority. They are absent in the first hand of 
ἐξ and B, and are marked as an interpolation in 67 ; 
but found in all other MSS. Further, Basil (e. 
Hunom. 11. 19) says that there was a tradition of 
their absence, and that he found them omitted in 
the old copies known to him, Again, the interpre- 
tation of τοῖς οὔσι as ‘those who have true life,’ 
‘those who really are,’—an interpretation which 
presupposes the omission of the words,—is quoted 
by Basil as a traditional interpretation, and is found 
in Origen (Cramer, Cat. ad loc.), and is repeated 
by Victorinus Afer, Jerome, and Hilary. Further, 
Tertullian, in arguing against Marcion that the 
Ep. was addressed to the Eph., does not appeal to 
the salutation. Itis, then, a fair inference that the 
words were absent from some copies in the 2nd 
cent., as it is a certainty that they were absent 
from many in the 3rd and 4th centuries. 

The title πρὸς ’"Edeciovs gives us surer ground, 
and yet not quite sure. It is universally found 
in all MSS and versions, and all Church tradition 
has connected the Epistle with Ephesus. But 
Tertullian tells us that some heretics, and notably 
Marcion (adv. Mare. v. 11 and 17, ef. Epiphanius, 
Her. 42), had a different title ‘ad Laodicenos’ : now 
this may have been a mere critical conjecture by 
Marcion, based upon the obvious likeness of this 
Ep. with the Col, and the indication of Col 4:6 that 
there was a letter written to Laodicea at this time. 
If so, this at least implies the absence of ἐν ᾿Εφέσῳ 
from the copies: but it is equally probable that 
the alternative title is a real fact, and that the Ep. 
was originally sent to Laodicea. 

Tradition, then, points to two Churches of Pro- 
consular Asia, Ephesus and Laodicea, and internal 
evidence is consistent with this. As long as it was 
regarded as addressed only to Ephesus, the lan- 
guage of 115 37 477 and the absence of any spccial 
ref. to the circumstances of a Church in which St. 
Paul had spent three years, and on which he had 
been on the intimate terms implied in Ac 20, was a 
stumbling-block ; but this ditliculty entirely dis- 
appears on the theory that the letter was intended 
for several Churches. 

That Ephesus was one of these Churchesis prac- 
tically certain ; the unanimity of Church tradition 
in its favour is conclusive itself; but besides this 
the points of similarity with the speech to the 
elders of Ephesus (Ac 20" ταπεινοφροσύνη (= 4"), 
24° the stress on χάρις ; 27 δεσμά (cf. 31), 27 βουλήν 


(ef. 1"), 28 περιεποιήσατο (cf. 114), ποιμαίνειν (ef. 
ποιμένας 411), κληρονομίαν (cf. 1 38)); with the Gospel 
of St. Johu and esp. with the Prologue (see above), 
with the letter of Ignatius to the Eph. (see above) ; 
in a less marked degree with 1 Ti (e.g. 25:1 44 the 
stress on the universality of creation and redemp- 
tion ; 31° 5°! the appeal to the angels as wituessing 
the Christian life; 3° the treatment of the family 
as a type of the Church),—all strongly confirm the 
tradition. 

It may be added that the mention of Tychicus 
(cf. Ac 204, 2 Ti 4132), the ref. to the power of the 
spirits of evil (cf Ac 20°), the stress on the unity 
of Baptism (cf. Ac 20+), all fall in with the same 
tradition, though too indeterminate in themselves 
to prove the destination. 

The address to Laodicea is borne out by Col 2! 
413-16, which witness to St. Paul’s anxiety for 
Laodicea at this moment, and show that he was 
writing at the same time a general letter—not 
necessarily addressed to Laodicea only, but one 
which could be obtained from Laodicea (τὴν ἐκ 
Λαοδικείας), and is quite consistent with Rev 314-22 
where the Church at Laodicea is rebuked for luke- 
warmness. ᾿ 

Nor is there any reason why the destination 
should be limited to these two Churches. Col 4% 
suggests that it may also have been sent to Hiera- 
polis, while the analogy of Rev 1-3 and 1 PI! 
might lead us to infer that it was intended for all 
the Gentile converts of Proconsular Asia (cf. Ac 
19?) 

iv. PLACE OF COMPOSITION.—St. Paul was at the 
time a prisoner, suffering imprisonment on behalf 
of the Gentiles (3! 41), and an imprisonment lasting 
long enough to have caused anxiety to his converts 
(3 6”). Hence the place must be either Czsarea 
(Ac 2477) or Rome (ὁ. 28°°). As between these 
two places this Ep. gives no guidance, save that 
the points of similarity with the Pastoral Epp. 
(cf. Salmon, Jntrod, cap. xx.) indicate the later date, 
and the tone of imperialism (see below) suits Rome 
better. But owing to the great similarity with 
Col we may certainly use any indications of date 
found there; and this is linked on by the personal 
allusions in it to the Ep. to Philemon (Co] 4%1? 
with Philem 77), so that indications there too 
may be used; again, the allusions to the im- 
prisonment in Ph 1135. make it probable that 
that too was written at the same place. Some 
commentators would place Ph at Cesarea, the 
other three at Rome, but more probably all are to 
be placed at Rome; for the phrase ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ 
πραιτωρίῳ (Ph 115), though applicable to Herod’s 
preetorium at Cesarea (Ac 23%), is equally applic- 
able to the pretorian soldiers or the Supreme 
Court at Rome; the phrase of ἐκ τῆς Καίσαρος 
οἰκίας (Ph 4”) is more applicable to Rome; the 
state of fceling between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians as reflected in Ph 1? corresponds 
well with that implied in the Ep. to the Romans: 
the freedom for preaching which St. Panl enjoys, 
and the importance which he attaches to it 
(Ph 113, Eph 6”), are more natural at Rome: the 
expectation of a speedy release (Philem 235) points 
the same way; and, although Ceesarea was nearer 
for a runaway slave from Colosse, yet there were 
more frequent opportunities of communication 
with Rome, a greater chance of hiding, and an 
easier access there toSt. Paul. Finally, the points 
of contact between all four Epp. and the Pastoral 
Epp. in phraseology, in stress on organized church 
ἘΠ family life, and in Christology, all favour the 
later date. We place, then, all four Epp. at Rome. 
Of their relative order it is again impossible to 
speak with certainty; but miost probably (so 
Tightfooe Phil.; Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 102; 
but see on the other side, Ramsay, δέ. Paul the 
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Traveller, p. 557) the Ep. to the Phil. stands by 
itself comparatively early in the Rom. imprison- 
ment; for it offers more points of comparison in 
phraseology and doctrinal discussion with the 
earlier group; there is more discussion of the 
doctrine of justification by faith, more protest 
against the ΕΔ Christians. On the other 
hand, Eph Col Philem form a group by them- 
selves, written comparatively late in the imprison- 
ment—with fewer points of contact with the 
earlier group, and with more agreement with the 
Pastoral Epistles. They may, then, be all placed 
about A.D. 63 at Rome.* 

By that time St. Paul had been in prison for 
three or four years. That imprisonment had been 
incurred at Jerus. just at the moment when he 
had taken up the alms of the Gentile Churches to 
the Churches of Judza; his anxiety about his 
reception by the brethren there (Ro 1532) had been 
removed ; he had been welcomed, misunderstand- 
ings had been smoothed over, he had shown his 
willingness to work with them (Ac 2177), The 
unity between Jewish and Gentile Christians was 
assured. But an outburst of Jewish fanaticism, 
on the false charge that he had taken a Gentile 
Christian, an Hphesian, within the centre wall of 
partition in the temple precincts (cf. Eph 21 τὸ 
μεσότοιχον), had led to his arrest ; he had been kept 
two years at Cesarea, thence on his own appeal 
had eee transferred to Rome; on his way he had 
been marvellously protected from danger of ship- 
wreck ; he had been welcomed once more by the 
brethren at Rome on his arrival (Ac 28), and 
since he had been in prison he had had freedom 
to preach and wonderful success in preaching. 
Naturally, then, one of his main thoughts was of 
God’s overruling power, which could bring good 
out of apparent evil, and turn even imprisoninent 
into the means of furthering His work (Ph 1», 
Eph 3%). 

Further, he was now in Rome, the great centre 
of the empire, which he had for many years longed 
to see. He would look, with the eyes of a pro- 
vincial, upon the centre of the world’s administra- 
tion ; he would see a power, small at first, confined 
to one Italian town, growing by steady growth 
till it launched itself forth on the whole world, 
brought all nations under its subjection, opened 
its franchise freely to all, and allowed them to 
enjoy its privileges, yet still requiring its pre- 
torian soldiers ready to defend its emperor or to 
move out against any enemies that might attack 
its borders ; while as ultimate source of authority 
stood the one man, the Emperor, the head, the 
ruler, the court of appeal for the oppressed, set 
forward more and more even as an object of 
worship. At the saine time St. Paul would hear 
more of the teaching of Seneca and of the great 
Stoic conception of a universal city, of which all 
men were cltizens, and in which each true citizen 
rose above the limitations of place and of environ- 
ment, and became independent, self - centred 
(αὐτάρκης), the master and not the slave of cireum- 
stances (cf. Lightfoot, Phil., ‘St. Paul and 
Seneca’). 

Naturally, then, his thoughts would dwell upon 
the new brotherhood of the Church, ‘the kingdom 
of Christ and of God’ (Eph 5°), ‘the citizenship in 
the heavens’ (Ph 151 3%, Eph 2”), That, too, lad 

own out of a small centre, and by a longer growth, 

or it had begun before the foundation of the 
world; that, too, had at the right moment 
launched itself on the world, and all divisions of 
race had been broken down in it; that, too, centred 
in its king, who had won his triumphs and given 
* Von Soden, while rejecting the Pauline authorship of Eph, 


hesitates between Rome and Asia Minor as the place of its 
composition. 


gifts to his followers (48, οἵ. 2 Co 2), who him- 
self was the source of peace (Eph 24), who was the 
head of the body; that, too, had its enemies to 
conquer, and therefore needed its soldiers ever pre- 
pared to fight (Eph 27 61°!") ; but its citizenship was 
in heaven, its enemies were spiritual, the scene of 
battle was in the heavenly places ; its aim was wider, 
for it had once more to bring to a unity (ἀνακε- 
φαλαιώσασθαι, ‘recapitulare,’ Iren. adv. Her. iil. 18 ; 
‘instaurare,’ Vulg.; ‘ad initium reciprocare, Tertul. 
Monogq. c. 5) the whole universe ; as it. was founded 
on all past history, so its rule was to embrace all 
future time (Eph 83). Dead as well as living were 
its subjects (4° (?)). 

uch thoughts might of themselves almost ac- 
count for the genesis of this Ep.; but a new turn 
was given to them by the arrival of Epaphras from 
Colosse. He brought news of the development of 
teaching there tending to degrade the dignity of 
Christ, to substitute the worship of angels, to take 
low views of the material world, to lay an undue 
stress upon knowledge as the one method of access 
to Christ. At the same time he brought news of 
the neighbouring Churches of Proconsular Asia ; 
their faith was sound, their love strong; but they 
were disheartened by the apostle’s imprisonment, 
and, as in all Churches in Gentile cities, there was 
the danger lest the surrounding heathenism should 
draw them back, lest ‘cmpty arguments’ (xévoe 
λόγοι, Eph 5°) should lead them to treat immorality 
lightly and indifferently; and, as in all mixed 
Churches of Jews and Gentiles, there was the 
danger lest racial jealousy should destroy unity. 
With the special danger at Colosse, St. Paul dealt 
in the Ep. to the Col; then he turned to the wider 
condition of the Asiatic Churches, with his thoughts 
perhaps mainly fixed on Ephesus, his favourite 
abode, the centre of Gentile Christendom in that 
neighbourhood. No longer associating Timothy 
with him (contrast Col 11, Ph 1), but speaking 
only in his own name, he writes what is rather an 
encyclical treatise, a Cath. Ep., than a mere letter 
(cf. Ro and 1 P). Dropping all tone of controversy, 
and with only side allusions to false teaching, he 
tries to win them to a higher standard by a picture 
of the ideal Chureh which had been growing in his 
mind. He had done something of the kind to the 
Romans before; but that was an elaborate argu- 
ment trying to convince them that all needed re- 
demption, and that it had been brought to all by 
the power of Christ. Thisis a statement that the re- 
demption has come, and that it has come—for here he 
is writing to Orientals—as part of a divine wisdom, 
and leading inen to a fuller knowledge (ἐπίγνωσις, 
ef. 1 Co 14 αὐτοῖς δὲ rots κλητοῖς, ᾿Ιουδαίοις τε καὶ 
Ἕλλησι, Χριστὸν Θεοῦ δύναμιν [the theme of Romans] 
καὶ Θεοῦ σοφίαν [the theme of Ephesians]). He is 
anxious that they too (καὶ ὑμεῖς, ‘you in the recesses 
of Provincial Asia as well as the brethren at Rome,’ 
Hort) should know what is happening in his im- 
prisonment, that it is bringing fresh glory to the 
Gentile Christians (819); they need not be out of 
heart, for God is watching ns fortunes with that 
same overruling power which has ordered all his- 
ἐπε He it was—thanks be to Him—who eter- 
nally planned our redemption ; who chose the Jews 
for special privileges and promises; who at the 
right moment revealed His Son and broke down 
the division between Jew and Gentile; who has 
now drawn both Jew and Gentile into one body; 
who raised Christ and made Him Head of the 
Church; who enabled individuals to do good 
works; whois now building up His Church and 
watching over His apostle. ‘Therefore, you must 
lift up your hearts and minds; you must keep the 
unity which He has given ; you must not be drawn 
back into the old impure aimless life ; you* must 
build up family life ; and you must remember that 
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round about you, as about the Jews of old or about 
the Rom. Empire now, there are enemies, spiritual 
enemies ; you must be ready both for defence and 
for attack, for you have to fight God’s battles, and 
to represent His cause and to illustrate His wisdom 
in the eyes of the angels. Peace, Love, and Faith: 
these are the graces which I ask for you. 

Such was the substance of the letter: whether 
St. Paul inserted any address must be uncertain. 
Kither he inserted ἐν ’E¢écw, but as Tychicus was 
intended to leave it at other Churches too, other 
names were inserted by these Churches in their 
own copies, or more probably a blank was left from 
the first that Tychicus might fill it up with the 
name of each Church to which he read the letter ; 
possibly, again, several copies may have been made 
at Rome for the different Churches, and carried 
by Tychicus. It is a legacy of peace left to the 
Church by Paul the aged, ‘das, Testament des 
greisen Apostels’ (Jiilicher) ; ‘one of the divinest 
compositions of man’ (Coleridge, Table Talk) ; von- 
μάτων μεστὴ ἡ ἐπιστολὴ ὑψηλῶν καὶ δογμάτων (ὃ. Chrys. 
Comm.); truth expressed ‘sub specie gratiarum 
actionis’ (Theod. Mops. on 15. ‘Though the 
vehement moods of the earlier contests have sub- 
sided, many parts of the Ep. glow with a steady 
white heat’ (Hort, p. 153). It is a letter rising at 
times to the level of a poem, ‘the Christian’s 68th 
Psalm’ * (Dr. Kay) ; ‘ipso verborum tenore et quasi 
trhythmo canticum imitatur’ (Bengel on 2418); 
‘der ganze erste Haupttheil (1-3) hat liturg- 
ischen Charakter und erscheint in seinen Héhe- 
punkten wie einer jener ὕμνοι durch welche nach 
Col 31, Eph 5, die Christen sie belehren 
sollen’ (Von Soden). When St. Paul wrote this 
letter, he was, as at Philippi, singing hymns in 
prison. 

v. DocTRINAL IMPORTANCE. — The doctrines 
implied in the whole group of the Epp. of the 
Captivity are well analyzed, and their relation to 
that of the previous Epp. drawn out, in B. Weiss, 
Bibl. Theol. part in. §10. Those which are most 
prominent in this particular Ep. are— 

(a) The Universal Fatherhood of God (πατήρ ap- 
plied to God eight times; in Ro only four times). 
While the unity of God’s nature is the starting- 
point of the whole argument (4°), yet He is 
represented as the Father of the Lord Jesus 
Christ (1%), 2.6. there is within the Godhead a 
relationship of Father and Son, there is a giving 
forth of life and love (16 τῶ ἠγαπημένῳ), there is a 
social bond, so that every community, whether of 
angels or of men, is named after and reflects the 
fatherhood of God (3 πατριά here only in St. 
Paul). He is in the widest and most absolute 
sense ‘the Father’ (918 3!4 550 6%); the Father of 
the glory manifested in men (117): the Father 
of all (4°); the Father of us Christians (1°). 

(δ) The Pre-existence of Christ —and this ποῦ 
merely in relation to God, as elsewhere, but in 
relation to man, so that before the foundation of 
the world He contains within Himself ideal 
Humanity (1*), and men have only to grow up 
into that which He already is (419-16), and also 
in relation to the whole universe which centred 
originally in Him, and is re-centred in Him by the 
Incarnation (1! ἀνακεφαλαιώσασθαι, 212 418 ἀπηλ- 
λοτριωμένοι). 

(c) The Dignmty of Human Nature, as redeemed 
within the Church, lifted above this earthly sphere 
into the heavenlies, showing forth the attributes of 
God Himself to the world, and becoming a link for 
the whole creation (17° 25 318 19 48 [τῆς Cans τοῦ Θεοῦ] 
432 51 μιμηταὶ τοῦ Θεοῦ, 64 615). 

(α) The Continuity of all History in the past 

*Pg 6818 is quoted in 48; there are other possible remini- 


scences of it; e.g. ci. Ps 5 with 519; 10 with 115; 17 with 222. 
® and °6 with 18; 27 and 85 with 321.22; 28 and 36 with 316 610, 


and in the future. Each  xa:pés is rerarded as con- 
tributing its qnota to the whole, until the whole 
complement of καιροί shall be complete (119 τὸ 
πλήρωμα τῶν καιρῶν [οἵ. Mk 1%, Lk 2137 and 31). 

(¢) The Essential Unity of the Church, as based 
upon the unity of God, as an ideal already realized, 
yet needing to be secured (4°), and in a sense still 
future (4%); as practically begun by baptism (45), 
and as secured by the gift of an organized ministry, 
whose purpose is to fit all Christians for the work 
of service (πρὸς καταρτισμὸν τῶν ἁγίων els ἔργον δια- 
κονίας), to build up Church life until the complete 
unity is secured (413. 18), 

(f) The Insistence on Wisdom and Knowledge, 
as an integral and necessary part of the true re- 
ligious life. This truth, which St. Paul had first 
proclaimed in the centre of Gr. philosophy at 
Athens (Ac 1733, cf. Hort, Hulsean Lect. p. 62), is 
here more explicitly laid down in an epistle to 
Gentiles. The value of this insistence is all the 
more striking as addressed to converts who were in- 
clined to give an apparently undue value to know- 
ledge. The remedy for a little knowledge is more 
knowledge. 

(g) The Consecration of Family Life. Family 
life is regulated in Col (315-41) ; it is dignified in 
1 P (28-37) as a means whereby Christians may 
hope to attract heathens to the faith; but here it 
is lifted to a higher level still, as a type and 
nursery of Church life. 

(h) The Picture of the Christian as a Soldier, 
and his life as a warfare, which finds its fullest 
expression here, has had a wonderful influence 
both on Christian history and on Christian litera- 
ture, enriching the latter with poems and allegories 
such as the Psychomachia of Prudentius, and the 
Pilgrim’s Progress and the Taking of Mansoul 
by Bunyan, and nerving many a Christian hero 
and martyr for his task. 


vi. LITERATURE.—If we may see a literary dependence of 1 P 
and of the Apoc. upon our Ep., its importance must have been 
recognized at once, and it must have been at once known in 
Rome; the reminiscences found in the sub-apos. writers show 
a knowledge of it at least in Asia Minor and Italy. There is 
some evidence that it was commented upon by the Gnostics in 
the 2nd cent. Origen wrote three books upon it, large fragments 
of which are preserved in Cramer’s Catena, vol. vi.; probably a 
much larger part is embodied in Jerome’s Commentary. In 
the next cent. Ephraem the Syrian, Victorinus the African, 
Ambrosiaster, St. Chrysostom, and Severianus, and rather later 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, and Jerome, treated it in 
their general comm. on St. Paul’s Epp. For an account of 
these comm. see Lightfoot, Gad. (pp. 217 ff.), and Swete’s ed. of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (vol. i. pp. lix-lxxix). For later comm. 
cf. Meyer’s Comm. (Introd.), or Macpherson, pp. 96-106. 

St. Chrysostom remains still the best comm. for his combina- 
tion of exegetical, doctrinal, and spiritual power, and for 
sympathy with the writer’s mind and character. He wants 
exact treatment of exegetical difficulties, and is at times fancl- 
ful; but he seizes well the whole drift of a passage; he never 
avoids discussing a difficulty ; he has a firm hold on doctrine, 
and is especially strong in the spiritual application of truth, 
dwelling on the contrast between virtue and vice; on the 
strength of the will, on the beauty of the Christian character 
in contrast to the unnaturalness and impotence of sin. Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia is acute as an exegete, but has less spiritual 
insight; e.g. he explains all the blessings spoken of in the Ep. as 
referring to a future life. 

Of mod. comm. Macpherson (Edinr. 1892) is full and useful, 
but not very stimulating ; Ellicott, Alford, Moule (Camb. Bible), 
Beet, are all good; Bishop Lightfoot’s notes on 11-12 have 
been published posthumously (Notes on the Epp. of St. Paul, 
1895). W. Schmidt in Meyer’s Comm. on NT’, and Von Soden in 
the Handkommentar zum NT (Freiburg, 1891), are excellent 
in exegesis. 

For the doctrinal treatment of the Ep., Dale, Lectures on 
Eph., and Findlay in The Expos. Bible, are equally good, 
though both fail to rise to the writer’s conception of the Church. 
For devotional use, Bernardine of Picquigny, in Lat. or in 
Eng. (tr. by A. H. Pritchard, 1888), is most useful. The intro- 
ductory questions are best dealt with by Pfleiderer, Paulinism, 


| ji. pp. 162-193; Von Soden, ubt supra; and Holtzmann, Kritek 


der Epheser- und Kolosser-briefe, Leipzig, 1882, as against the 
Pauline authorship: on belialf of it, by Lightfoot, Bibl. Essays ; 
Hort, Proleqomena to the Ro. and Eph. 1895; A. Robertson in 
Smith’s DB2; Weiss, Introd. to NT’; Zahn, Find. i. 

\W. Lock. 
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Roman province of Asia (wh. see), and one of the 
three great cities of the East Mediterranean lands 
(along with Antioch in Syria and Alexandria in 
Egypt), a rank to which geographical and_ his- 
torical causes conspired to raise it. It was 
situated within 3 miles of the sea, on the river 
Cayster, which was navigable as far up as the city 
in the Rom. period. It stood at the entrance to 
one of the four river valleys that extend upwards 
and eastwards like long narrow clefts in the high 
plateau forming the main mass of Asia Minor ; 
these valleys are separated by chains of moun- 
tains, which are really prolongations, like fingers, 
stretching out towards the W. from the main 
plateau. The roads connecting the western sea, 
the Aigean, with the central and eastern lands, 
must necessarily follow the lines of these four 
valleys ; and near the mouth of each of them stood 
a Gr. city, in which the importance of the valley 
was centred. The four valleys are those of the 
river Caicus with the city Pergamus, of the 
Hermus with Smyrna, of the Cayster with E., and 
of the Mander with Miletus. The four cities 
played a prominent part in the early history of 
Christianity in Asia Minor. The shorter courses 
of the Caicus and Cayster make their valleys un- 
suited for routes of communication with the far 
East ; and natural circumstances make the road 
that leads up from the Hermus valley to the plateau 
too difficult. Hence the route up the Meander to its 
junction with the Lycus, and thence up the Lycus 
by Laodicea (wh. see) towards Apamea, has been 
the great road of history, and was one of the chief 
avenues of intercourse, of commerce, and of advane- 
ing civilization and thought under the Rom, Empire. 
Now E., from the beginning, competed with Miletus 
as the seaport towards which the trade of that great 
road was attracted ; for, owing to the configuration 
of the coast and of the valley, the line from the 
Lycus down the Meander, and across the moun- 
tains by a pass only about 600 ft. high to E., is 
shorter by many miles than the line down the 
Meander to Miletus. The superior energy and 
more thoroughly Gr. character of the people of 
Miletus, combined with their more advantageous 
harbour, gave them the advantage in earlier times ; 
but under the later Gr. kings, and still more de- 
cisivcly under the Roman rule, E. had established 
itself in undisputed supremacy as the sea-end of the 
great eastern highway, wile the silting up of the 
Meander seems to have been permitted to interfere 
with the excellence of the harbour of Miletus. 
Thus E. became the great commercial centre for 
the whole country within, z.e. on the Roman side 
of, Mt. Taurus, as Strabo mentions (p. 641, ef. pp. 
540, 663). 

On the great line of communication between 
Rome and the East in general, E. was one of the 
knots where many side roads converged to feed the 
main route. From the N. and the S. coasting 
ships and land roads (Ac 197 20}+17, ΤΊ 13, 2 Ti 412) 
brought travellers to the city on their way to 
Rome, or carried away travellers and officials who 
were going from Rome to other parts of the pro- 
vince. Thus it was a regulation that the Rom. 
governors under the empire must land at E.; and 
the system of roads was such as to make the city 
the most easily accessible from all quarters of Asia. 
Hence it was naturally marked out as the centre 
Where St. Paul should station himself in order to 
affect that great province; and from thence the 
new religion radiated over the whole of the pro- 
vince (Ac 19”), partly through the fact that great 
numbers of the provincials came to E. for various 
a ee (e.g. to trade, to see the great Rom. 

estivals and shows, to worship the great goddess, 

etc.), and heard the word, and carried it back to 

their hemes, partly through special missions on 
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which, doubtless, St. Paul’s helpers, like Timothy 
and others, were sent by him. Corinth was the 
next great knot on the way to Rome, and com- 
munication between E. and Corinth must have 
been very frequent. The ship that conveyed St. 
Paul to Jerus. from Corinth, doubtless a pilgrim 
ship carrying Jews to Jerus. expressly for the 
Passover, crossed first to E. (Ae 18!"), and theuce 
coasted round Asia Minor, and crossed, doubtless 
by the W. side of Cyprus, to the Syrian coast (as 
in Ac 21°), The same character, as a pilgrim ship, 
doubtless belonged to the ship by which St. Paul 
intended to sail from Corinth for the Passover four 
years later (Ac 20°); on board of such a ship 
Jewish fanaticisni would have been specially 
strong, and the conspiracy which was dreaded by 
St. Paul’s friends would have had every chance of 
being successful. 

After St. Paul’s work in Asia was ended, 
Timothy seems to have been stationed in E. for a 
time (1 Ti 1°), with general authority, extending 
probably over the whole province, as is implied 
throughout the first Epistle; and he was suin- 
moned thence by St. Paul to join him in Kome 
during his second imprisonment (2 'Ti 45); and John 
Mark must have been in Asia, perhaps in or 
at least near E., at that time, as Timothy 
was charged (4") to bring Mark with him to 
Itome. A wide acquaintance of Mark with the 
Asian Churches is implied in Col 4, 1 Ρ 5®; and 
on each of the journeys between Nome and Asia 
which are implied in these passages, he must have 
passed through Ephesus. The rank of the Ephesian 
Church in the province is attested further by its 
being named first in Rev 1" 2). It became the 
home of St. John in the latter part of the century ; 
and a few incidents of his residence in E. are pre- 
served by Eusebius. According to tradition, not 
merely Timothy and John, but also the Virgin 
Mary, were buried at Ephesus.* 

The connexion of the Ephesian city harbour with 
the sea depended on the proper maintenance of the 
channel of the Cayster; but this was difficult, for 
the river, which drains a valley of fertile alluvial 
soil, carried much silt in its water, and deposited 
this toward its mouth, as the current became weak. 
According to Strabo (p. 641), an ill-advised engineer- 
ing scheme under the Pergamenian king Attalus 
Philadelphus (B.c. 159-138), when a breakwater 
was built to narrow the entrance from the river, 
increased the tendency to silt up the mouth of the 
city harbour; and in A.D. 65 measures had to be 
taken by the governor of Asia to improve the con- 
nexion between the harbour and the sea (Tacit. 
Ann, xvi. 23). Either then or at some other time, 
an embankment, which can still be seen as one 
rides down from E, to the sea (see Weber, p. 52), 
was built along the lower course of the river, to 
help the action of the stream in sweeping the silt 
out towards the sea. The harbour of E. was 
maintained, apparently, under the Nom. Empire ; 
but in later centuries the care and energy needed 
for so great a task failed, the harbour became a 
mere marsh, and with it E. necessarily decayed, 
as its qualifications for being the sea-end of the great 
highway had ceased. Even in the time of St. Paul, 

* As to the supposed connexion of St. Luke with E., noancient 
evidence for it exists (but rather only contrary evidence); in 
Ac there is nothing to suggest personal knowledge of the city 
on the part of the author ; and the so-called ‘ Tomb of St. Luke’ 
is the creation of a mere error on the part of Mr. J. 'T. Wood, 
who mistook a rude cross, incised in later times on the marble 
door of an old Gr. polyandrion or family tomb, for a proof of 
the Christian origin of the monument, imagining that the 
figure of a bull (a Gr. omament) which was sculptured on it was 
the symbol of St. Luke, and completing his delusion by the 
false belief that the modern name Ayassaluk (on which see 
below) was derived from “Ayios Aovzxs. Yet from his idea 
there has been developed a modern legend ; and in recent years 
there has been some attempt to institute a ceremonial at this 
false ‘ tonib of St. Luke.’ 
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it was somewhat troublesome to ascend the ehannel 
to the harbour; and ships which were trading be- 
tween the N. Agean ports and Syria, avoided E., 
unless the exigencies of loading or discharging 
freight required them to enter the harbour (Ac 20"). 

While the road up the Cayster valley towards 
the East was too difficult to be a commercial route, 
it afforded deeidedly the shorter path from E. to 
Pisidian Antioch and the East in general; and 
naturally foot-passengers, to whom precipitous 
descents caused no difficulty, would prefer that 
road to the longer but more level route by 
Apamea and Laodicea. The Cayster route leads 
over higher ground than the other, and docs not 
desecnd into the low eoast valley till it eomes nearer 
E.; and this also would make it preferable in 
the summer. Hence St. Paul, journeying from 
Pisidian Antioch to E., preferred the Cayster 
route, and traversed the higher-lying districts (τὰ 
ἀνωτερικὰ μέρη, Ac 191);* and the statement of Ac 
on this point is confirmed by Col 2!, which shows 
that the apostle had never visited Colossse or 
Laodicea (which were situated on the great high- 
way). He had doubtless entered on the same path 
in his second journey, when, after revisiting Derbe, 
Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch, he advanced into 
Asia, but found himself ‘forbidden of the Holy 
Ghost to preach the word in Asia’ (Ac 16°). 

The lower end of the Cayster valley is divided 
from the middle valley (called the Caystrian plain) 
by the projection of the bounding mountain 
ranges, for Mt. Gallesus on the N. stretches down 
towards the 8., as if trying to reach across the 
valley to Mt. Messogis (the part of which overlook- 
ing E. was called Pactyas), and forces the Cayster 
to wind southward, when it is coming near the sea- 
level. below this narrow pass, the valley opens 
again to form a low marshy plain, raised very 
little above the sea, from which the hills spring 
very sharply, as Mt. Coressus, the outermost peak 
of Pactyas, overhanging the site of E., extends in 
a long sharp ridge westward towards the sea; and 
the Cayster turns again sharply to the W. through 
this 18 miles long plain to the sea. 
plain, about 5 miles from the sea, on the S. side of 
the river, stands a little hill, close on the W., above 
the modern railway station; this hill has always 
been the religious centre of the valley; below 
its S.W. slope stood the saered precinet of the 
Asian goddess, who was identified by the Greeks 
with their own Artemis (see DIANA); on the hill 
Justinian built one of his greatest ecclesiastical 
foundations,t+ the ehurch (whose ruins, projecting 
out of the hill, can still be traeed) dedicated to St. 
John the Evangelist (ὁ ἅγιος θεολόγος, from whom 
the hill and the little village beside is still called 
Ayo-solik or Ayas-saluk, i.e. Ayo-tholég); and 
between the two was built a fine mosque, formerly 
one of the most exquisite monuments of late Arab. - 
Pers. art, now seriously dilapidated (founded prob- 
ably by one of the Seljuk princes, who reigned 
and coed money with Lat. inscription t at Ayo- 
soluk). Round this religious centre the earliest 
and the latest inhabitants have congregated ; 
whereas, in opposition to the religious foundation, 
the Gr. colonists built the city of E., at a distance 
of 1 to 2 miles 8.-W., partly on the slope of 
Coressus, partly on the low ground at its foot, and 


*In this sentence we speak only on the ‘South Galatian? 
theory (Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp. Ὁ. 93f., esp. ed. 2 or 
later editions); those who hold the ‘North Galatian’ view may 
omit this one sentence. 

t It is briefly described by Procopius, A dijfic. v. 1, as equalling 
in size and magnificence Justinian’s great foundation in Con- 
stantinople, the Church of the Holy Apostles. Justinian built 
" in place of an earlier church on the same site, dedicated to St. 

ohn. 

{ Moneta que fit in theologo. Several of these coins were 
amoug a find made in the soil, a little to the north of the 
temple, by Mr. Wood. The coins had been buried about 1370. 
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partly on a low isolated hill, called Pion or Prion 
(about 500 ft.), whieh rises in the plain. 

The history of E. turns, to a great extent, on 
the opposition between the Greeks, the party of 
progress and freedom and maritime enterprise, 
and the non-Gr. population, centred at the temple, 
and championed by the priesthood, the party of 
stagnation and ignoranee and Asiatic submission. 
The Lydian conquest by Croesus for a time en- 
slaved the city to the temple; the new founda- 
tion of E. by Lysimachus in B.C. 295 again redressed 
the balance ;* but the proximity of the temple 
gave it always an immense power in the city. The 
city owed its pre-eminence in the provinee in part 
to the temple, for the temple was the greatest and 
most influential in Asia, and the city boasted of 
the title ‘warden of the temple of Artemis’ vewxdpos 
τῆς ᾿Αρτέμιδος, Ac 19°, lit. ‘temple-sweeper,’ in RV 
‘temple-keeper,’ in AV ‘worshipper.’ The title 
‘Temple-Warden’ is more commonly applied to 
10,, and to many other Asian cities, as warden of a 
temple of the imperial eultus ; in the time of St. 
Paul, E. was warden of one sueh temple, and later 
she became warden of two temples, and finally 
of three temples of the imperial religion (δὲς, τρὶς, 
vewképos); and when the Eph. Neocorate simply is 
mentioned, that is the sense in which it is ordin- 
arily to be understood.t But the ref. to the Eph. 
Neocorate of Artemis in Ac 19* is justified by an 
inscription of the 2nd cent., in which E. is said to 
be ‘doubly temple-warden of the Emperors, and 
warden of Artemis’ (δὶς νεωκόρος τῶν Σεβαστῶών καὶ 
νεωκόρος τῆς ᾿Αρτέμιδος, Wood, Appendix Inser. 
vi. 6, p. 50); and eoins of the 3rd eent. have the 
fecal ᾿Εφεσίων τρὶς νεωκόρων καὶ τῆς ᾿Αρτέμιδος, 2.2. 
‘triply temple-warden (of the emperors), and 
(temple-warden) + of Artemis.’ The festivals of 
the goddess were thronged by pilgrims and de- 
votees from the Cayster valley and from the 
whole of Asia. The crowds which attended these 
festivals contributed greatly to the wealth of 
the city; many trades were mainly dependent 
on the pilgrims, who required entertainment, food, 
amusement, victims to sacrifice, offerings to dedi- 
cate, curiosities and images for worship to carry 
home.§ The order of events during St. Paul’s 
long residence in E. of 2 years and 3 months 
(Ac 198: 10. called 3 years by the apostle himself, 
Ac 20*!, in the usual ancient style of reckoning an 
intcrmediate period by the superior round number) 
illustrates in a striking way the relation of the 
priestly centre to the preaching of Christianity. 
At first there was no opposition ; for new religions, 
which were often brought in from the east, had 
never been found prejudieial to the influenee of 
Artemis and her pricsts. Then the missionaries 
were brought into eollision with the praetisers and 
votaries of magic; E. was one of the great centres 
of magical art, and a kind of magie formula, 


* Even under the Delian confederacy it seems clear that the 
Eph. contribution of 6 to 73 talents was paid only under 
compulsion (Head, p. 18), and the Gr. spirit was nearly dead. 
Lysimachus called his new city Arsinoe, after his wife, but tliis 
name lasted only a few years. 

+ The Eph. Neocorate in the imperial cultus is first men- 
tioned on coins of Nero; probably the ref. isto the Augusteum, 
a temple built in the precinct of Artemis to Rome and Augustus 
by the city E. (not by the Commune Asie, see Ast4, AS1ARCH) 
before B.c. 6 (Wood, Appendix, i. 1); Buchner, de Neocoria, 
p- 38, indeed considers that the reference is to a temple of 
Claudius, which he supposes to have been dedicated by the 
Commune Asie, on account of aid given to the city by the 
emperor, Malalas, p. 246, ed. Bonn; but there is no evidence 
that such a temple ever existed. The second imperial neo- 
corate was granted under Hadrian, and the third under Cara- 
calla. A decree of the Senate was required to grant this dis- 
tinction (as Asia was a senatorial province). ; , 

{ The phrase τετράκις νεωκόρος On the later coins refers to this 
same fact. . ὃ 

§ Artemis Ephesia was worshipped more widely by private 
persons than any other deity known to Pausanias (iv. 31. 8; cf. 
also Xen. Anab. v. ὃ. 4). 
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called Ephesian Letters (Edéova γράμματα), became 
famous;* the magicians were naturally soon 
arrayed in opposition to the religion which freed 
the human mind from sucli superstitions; but their 
discomfiture (Ac 19%) would not directly and 
immediately affect the priests and the temple. 
As time passed and the new religion became more 
powerful, it began to affect the worshippers, who 
did not need so many articles for dedication (ἀνα- 
θήματα), and ceased to purchase the small repre- 
sentations of the goddess in her shrine, whicli were 
produced in vast numbers and in various materials— 
silver, marble, and terra-cotta (see DIANA). Thus 
several trades were seriously afieeted, and the 
associated trades (rods περὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα ἐργάτας, 
Ae 1935), under the leadership of one of their 
wealthy merchants (who dealt in silver ‘shrines,’ 
and therefore needed more capital for lis business 
in the precious metal), Demetrius, probably master 
of the guild for the year,t eager to defend their 
interests, raised a denionstration against the 
Christian preachers. It is elear that in the riot 
the Christians ran serious risk (19%), and that, 
even after (and also before) the riot, the passions 
and superstitions of the vulgar mob, having once 
been roused against the puritanic tendencies of the 
Christians, continued to be a serious danger to St. 
Paul (1 Co 15*2 16°, 2 Co 18"), 


The early stages of the riot involve some reference to the topo- 
graphy of Ephesus. Itis obvious that the inflammatory speech of 
Demetrius was delivered at a meeting of the associated trades, 
doubtless held in a building belonging to the guild (192°). The 
text of the Bezan Codex explicitly states (what obviously must 
have occurred) that the assembled tradesmen and craftsmen 
then rushed out into the street (εἰς τὸ ὥ μιφοδον), and at last con- 
gregated in the theatre. The ruins of the theatre are on a large 
scale ; and it has been calculated that the building could hold 
24,000 people. It was situated on the western slope of Mount 
Pion, overlooking the city harbour (whieh is now ἃ marsh). 

It is an interesting and important point that the Asiarchs 
were friendly to St. Paul, and intervened to save him from 
adventuring himself in the crowd. They doubtless pointed out 
to him that his presence would still further enrage the exeited 
crowd ; that if the mob once proceeded to violence, they were 
more hkely to extend their violence to his companions; and 
that the best course therefore was for St. Paul not to show him- 
self at the moment. The attitude of the Asiarchs may be taken 
as a fair indication of the feeling entertained towards St. Paul 
by the educated and influential class in the city, and also of the 
attitude of the imperial administration, for they were officials of 
the province, not of the city; they were part of the Rom. 
imperial machinery. It is perhaps implied in Ac 1951 that they 
were present as a body or council in the city: this may be 
accounted for cither by a festival which was in progress about 
the same time, or by the natural appropriateness of a provincial 
body or council meeting in the capital of the province. A council 
of the Asiarchs is probably referred to in an Apamean inscription 
(Rainsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ii. No. 299). 

In the narrative (Ac 1923-41) allusions occur to the government 
of E., and also of the whole province of Asia. The Town-Clerk, 
or ‘Secretary of the City’ (γραμματεύς), appears as an official of 
great authority ; the assembly of the citizens (ἐκκλησίᾳ) is Inen- 
tioned as the highest municipal authority; and the Roman 
courte (conventus, αἱ ἀγοραῖοι, 1.€. &yopas δικῶν) and proconsuls 
are declared to be the final judicial authority in case of any 
complaint against individuals. The government of the muni- 
cipality of E., like that of the other great Asian cities, was lodged 
in the hands of two deliberative bodies, the Senate (βουλή) and 
the Assembly GxxAvci«), and of certain boards of magistrates, 
notably the Strategoi (στρατηγοί). All power ultimately resided 
in the Assembly of the citizens; and in the old free Gr. city- 
constitution the Assembly had really held the reins of power, and 
exercised the final eontrol over all the other departments of the 
government. Lut its meetings under the Rom. system tended 
to become mere formalities, at which the Bille eent to it by the 
Senate were merely approved; for the imperial government, 
which had abolished the powers of the popular assembly in 
Rome, naturally discouraged popular assemblies in the cities of 
the empire ; when St. Paul, however, was at E., the Assembly 
was etill, in name at least, the supreme and final authority in 
the city (Ac 1939), where the last decision lay on matters that 
did not properly fall within the cognizance of the Rom. courts and 


* Perhaps an example of these Mphesia Grammata occure on 
a coin of the imperial time, as Mr. Head suggests in hie Cat. 
Brit. Mus. (Ionia), Ὁ. 70. 

t At E. the Batide of the Woolworkers (Acveépsos), the Sur- | 
veyors (προμέτραι), and the Workmen before the Gate (ἐργώται 
προπυλείται πρὸς τῷ Ποσειδῶν!) are nentioned in inscriptions. A 
list of trade-guilds in the Asian citiee is given by Oehler in 


Eranos Vindobonensis, Ὁ. 270f.; cf. Liebenam, ΤΟΝ μόνο 


Vereinswesen, p. 157. 


officere; and it is also regularly mentioned in the preamble to 
decrees, along with the Senate, as giving validity aud authority 
to deerees which had been prepared by the Senate and eub- 
mitted to it for its approval.* The Senate (βουλή) in the 
Asian cities was transformed by gradual steps from the old Gr. 
form of a body elected annually by the citizens, to the Rom. 
form of a body filled up by distinguished citizens (esp. all who 
had held any of the higher magistraciee), retaiuing their seats 
for life. Concurrently with this change in its constitution, it 
encroached more and more on the powers of the Assembly. But 
at the same time another transforming process went on simul- 
taneously, as the Rom. imperial authority encroached on the 
municipal privilege of self-administration ; and in thie trans- 
formation the Senate was inade by slow steps a mere instrument 
of the Rom. imperial government. 

The Secretary of the city (γραμματεὺς τῆς πόλεως, called also 
ὁ ᾿Εφεσίων γρωμματεύς, OF γρωμματεὺς τοῦ δήμου) Was perhaps 
the most influential individual in the city. Mr. Hicks well says 
that ‘as the real vigour of the Assembly declined in the atmos- 
phere of imperial rule, it was more and more left to the 
Secretary to arrange the business of the Assembly. Together with 
the Strategoi he drafted the decrees to be proposed.+ Hehad the 
decrees engraved. He took charge of money left to the people 
of Ephesus.’ Further, it is clear that he acted as a channel of 
comiunication between the Rom. provincial adniinistration and 
the municipality (e.g. in the inscription, Hicks, p. 154); and thus, 
as the Rom. central authority encroached on the municipality, 
the Secretary became more and more important. These faets 
explain the part played by this offieial in Ac 1985-41, an incident 
which throws a clear light on this obscure subject, and is in 
perfect accord with all that we learn about it from other sources. 
He came forward as the agent of the municipal government, 
and calmed the mob by a skilful speech ; he spoke of the close 
relation between the city and the temple, and the sacredness of 
the goddess, as universally acknowledged ; he mentioned, as an 
obvious and familiar fact, that Paul and his associates had not 
been guilty of acts or words disrespectful to the goddess (see 
CHURCHES, ROBBERS OF); he pointed out that there was an 
established method of legal proccdure, whereby they should 
seek redress for any injury of which they complained, but that 
persistence in their riotous conduct was criminal, and likely to 
call down severe punishment; and then he dismissed the 
assembly. Ilis recognition of the meeting as an éxxAycie was 
important: he did so in order to shield it, so far as he could, 
from Roman censure. 

The Seeretary advised the concourse to disperse, and wait 
until the lawful Ecclesia (so AY, regular assembly RY) should 
meet, and eettle anything further which they wished to bring 
before it. The old Gr. distinction between regular ordinary 
ineetings on days agreed beforehand (νόμοι ἔκ λησίαι, Hicks, 
No. 481, 1. 340) and extraordinary meetings, epecially sum- 
moned, had been modified by the Roi. government in such a 
way that permission of the Rom. officials was required before a 
meeting of the Ecclesia could be legally held ; and from this it 
resulted that no extraordinary Assembly could be summouied 
except by the Rom. officials themselves, who had the right to 
call the people together at any time.{ Hence this suddenly 
convened meeting was not legal, and could not carry any busi- 
ness through 3 and, moreover, it might provoke inquiry from the 
Romans (who were always jealous of the rignt of tree meeting), 
and even result in punishment (such as the prohihition for a time 
of all right of holding the Ecclesia) ; for, as the Secretary pointed 
out, the city could not justify it by pleading any cause for it. 


In the city of E., then, there were three distinct 
powers, which were brought into contact or conflict 
in the Ist and 2nd eent.: the hierarehy of the 
temple, the government of the city, and the new 
religion preached by St. Paul. At first it is clear 
that there was no opposition on the part of the 
municipal goverpment to Christianity. The Sec- 
retary of the eity speaks for the government, and 
points out that the Christians have not been guilty 
of disrespect in act or word towards the established 
system, while the rioters have brought the city 
into danger of reprimand and punishment from 
the imperial rule. The whole tone is one of 
superiority to, and almost of contempt for, the 
superstitious vulgar, together with recognition 
of the right of St. Paul to preach, so long as he 
showed proper respect to the laws and institutions 
of the eity. A eonvinced Christian, who was at 
the same time a man of affairs, could not have 
taken a line that was better caleulated to put St. 
Paul in the right and the rioters in the wrong; 
and we shall probably not err in believing that the 
general tone of the educated officials and the 
priests of high rank at this time was one of perfeet 


*It is best described by M. Lévy, Revue des Etudes 
Greeques, 1895, p. 203 fF. 1 

{ Thie implies that he sat on the board of the Strategoi ae an 
asseesor (or perhaps as 3, ehairman). 

t Lévy in Revue des Etudes Grecques, 1895, p 210. 
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equanimity and general philosophic interest in the 
preaching of St. Paul, whereas the superstitious 
and vulgar mob were strongly opposed to hin. 
This state of opinion lasted till near the end of the 
lst century. But the violent feelings roused during 
the persecution of Domitian, combined with the 
realization on the part of the officials and the 
higher priesthood that the growing power of 
Christianity threatened the existing order of 
things, and would, if successful, sweep it away, 
led to a union among all the classes which were 
not opposed to the existing order, 2.6. among all 
who were not Christians. We may confidently 
assume, also, that at first Christianity spread with 
great rapidity, and produced a neglect of the Eph. 
ritual similar to that which Pliny describes as 
having existed in Bithynia, until the measures 
carried out by him in A.D. 112 caused a revival of 
the pagan worship (Zpist. ad Trajan. 95) A 
similar revival of paganism in E, about the same 
pees is attested by ancient documents, as Canon 

icks was the first to recognize clearly. A great 
inscription, dating A.D. 104 (Hicks, No. 481, 

. 135), contains a series of decrees honouring (Ὁ. 

ibius Salutaris, a Rom. citizen resident in E., 
who had presented to the goddess and the city 
governinent a number of statues, images, and 
moneys, and arranging for the acceptance and use 
of the gifts and for the institution of a new 
festival and procession which should unite and 
bind more closely together the sanctuary and 
the city of Artemis. From this time onwards 
the city began to boast more than before of its 
title of ‘temple-guardian of Artemis’ (νεωκόρος 
"Apréuidos); and the imperial government also 
allied itself with the religion of Artemis, for under 
Hadrian imperial silver coins bear the type and 
legend of DIANA EPHESIA, showing that the 
vindication of the goddess was accepted as a duty 
by the emperor as Pontifex Maximus (for Rom. 
coins ule not bear the effigy and title of any 
but a Rom. deity). This agreement of the imperial 
government, the municipal authorities, the temple- 
hierarehy, and the superstitious mob of the eity, 
lasted unbroken until Christianity triumphed. It 
is true that the text of a decree, passed by the 
Senate and Assembly of E. in A.D. 161, is commonly 
quoted ‘as an involuntary confession of the decline 
of the Artemis-worship under the growing influence 
of the new faith,’ and as an indication that the 
reaction visible in A.D. 104 had ceased. The text 
(Hicks, No. 482, p. 145), according to the usually 
accepted interpretation, states that ‘the Eph. 
goddess, whose worship had hitherto been uni- 
versally recognized, was now being dishonoured, 
not only in her own city (ἐν τῇ ἑαυτῆς πατρίδι 
ἀτιμᾶται), but also among Greeks and barbarians.’ 
But, as has been urged in Classical Lev. 1893, 
᾿ 100, it is impossible to accept the idea that a 

ecree in honour of the goddess had such an ill- 
omened introduction (for to ancient feeling it was 
profane and impious and dangerous to use such 
words); and probably there has been a slight crror 
of the engraver, who wrote 6: once instead of twice, 
thus reversing the meaning; the true text, then, 
states that Artemis is honoured in her own city 
and everywhere (πατρίδι διατιμᾶται). 

The temple of Artemis at E. was one of the 
greatest and most famous architectural works 
known to the ancient world. ‘The building which 
existed when St. Paul lived in E. was not the 
oldest temple. An earlier temple, containing 


columns dedicated by Creesus, kine of Lydia, B.c. | ; 1 
ν ᾿ ᾿ Pibite | practice of exorcism and magic, Ac 191416, like Bar-jesus at 


560-539 (fragments of which are now exhibited in 
the Brit. Mus. containing parts of the king’s 
dedicatory inscriptions—Hlicks, p. 178, No. 518), 


* In his addenda, Canon Hicks also is disposed to recognize an 
engruver’s blunder. 


but not finally completed until about 8.6, 400, 
was burnt to the ground in B.C. 356, on the same 
night that Alexander the Great was born; and a 
vast temple, measuring, according to Pliny, 425 ft. 
by 220,* was built in its place with the help of 
contributions from the whole of Asia (tota Asia 
exstruente, Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi. 40, 213; cf. 
Hicks, p. 174)—a fact which attests the veneration 
paid to the goddess by the whole province (Ae 19°’, 
see also CIG, No. 2954, and Hicks, p. 144, No. 482, 
on the reading of which see above). Owing to 
the marshy soil on which it stood, it required much 
care and contrivance to lay the foundations firmly 
(Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 95). Possibly, the impres- 
siveness of this great temple suggested to St. Paul 
the allegory in 1 Co 3°!" (written from E.), and 
eave point to his words addressed to the Ephesians 
(229-22). but it is unnecessary to suppose that on 
each occasion, when he refers to the ideas of 
foundation or building, as in 1 Ti 3% 6, 2 Τῇ 2° ™; 
Ae 20°, he was thinking of this temple. The site 
of this temple was discovered by Mr. J. T. Wood 
in 1870, after many years’ patient and laborious 
search; but, unfortunately, he has given no 
sufficient indications as to what remains of the 
building he found actually in situ, and has left 
no plan of the site as it was when he uncovered 
it. He merely gives his own restorations, and his 
own theories as to what the temple must have been 
when it was perfect; but his knowledge of Gr. 
architecture was not so thorough as to make his 
views trustworthy ; and it is hardly possible now 
to acquire sufficient knowledge of the facts to form 
a clear conception of the building. Officials called 
νεωποῖαι Or νεοποιοί were charged ‘to take care of 
the fabric and repairs of the temple, and to super- 
intend any additions such as the setting up of 
inscriptions’ (Hicks, p. 80). 

There can be no doubt that the Temple of 
Ephesian Artemis was used as a place of deposit for 
treasure both by the city and by private individuals 
(as, ¢.g., by Xenophon, Anabd. v. 3.4). This function 
strengthened the bonds that united the city and 
the temple. It is uncertain how the treasure 
deposited in the temple by the city was managed, 
but, as Canon Ilicks says (p. 82), ‘it is remarkable 
how little issaid in the Ephesian inscriptions about 
any financial officers.’ The temple and its precinct 
were inviolable: no arms might be borne within 
the sacred precinct (implying that in primitive 
times, when arms were commonly carried, the 
goddess provided that her worship should be a 
peaceful influence). The Rom. government, in 
A.D. 22, recognized the right of asylum that be- 
longed to the soil of Artemis (Tacit. Ann. 11. 63) ; 
but the local limits of asylum varied widely at 
different periods. 

The twelve disciples of the baptism of John whom St. Paul 
found at E. (Ac 198) had possibly been converted by Apollos 
during his recent visit; though it is more probable that a 
small sect of Jews had emigrated to E., as a great centre of 
commerce and intercourse, soon after the coming of St. John. 
St. Paul, on his first brief visit, seems to have found the Jews 
in E. very well disposed towards the new teaching ; and, though 
a rupture between him and them is recorded (Ac 199), it 18 
hardly described in such terms as to suggest that it was 80 
serious as those that occurred in Corinth or Thessalonica, The 
existence of a Jewish colony at E. in 8.0. 44 is vouched for by 
Jos. Ant, xiv. x. 12 (cf. xiv. x. 25, xvi. vi. 2 and 7), when 
Dolabella granted them religious freedom (esp. from engage- 
ments inconsistent with proper observance of the Sabbath) and 
exemption from military service. When Augustus afterwards 
confirmed the privileges of the Asian Jews, esp. guaranteeing 
them safe-conduct for transmission of their offerings to Jerus., 
he doubtless had E. prominent in his mind (Jos. Ant. xvi. vi. 2, 


ef. Ac. 29 69). Jewisli inscriptions at Eph. are published, Hicks, 
Nos. 676, 677. Some of these Jews appear to have made a 


Paphos, Ac 136 (see Sceva). Similar practices were engaged in 
by the Jewish settlers at Thyatira (wh. see). 


5 τὸν ee ee 

* According to Mr. Wood’s measurements the temple itself 
measured 343 ft. by 164, and the stylobate or basement 418 it 
by 239. 
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When St. Paul broke with the Jews, he passed 
forth beyond the narrower cirele which had come 
within the influence of the synagogue, and ad- 
dressed the entire Eph. population. He was under- 
stood by the Ephesians to be the teacher of a new 
school of va aa ; and, agreeably to this view, 
he lectured daily in the school of Tyrannus (wh. see), 
just as other philosophers gave publie lectures. 

n the Bezan Text there is added the statement 
that he taught from the 5th to the 10th hour, It 
is probable that this is correct, showing that St. 
Paul employed the hours when the building would 
no longer be in use; for the business in the Asian 
eities seems to have ended at the 5th hour (one 
hour before midday).* We may, then, picture 
Paul’s life in Eph. as spent thus: he wrought 
‘night and day’ with his hands, 7.e. he started his 
craft before sunrise and continued at work through 
the earlier hours of the day (Ac 20%, 1 Co 4:2} 
1 Th 2°); then, after the ordinary day’s work was 
finished, he began to teach publiely in this build- 
ing, and expounded his philosophy to all comers 
freely. These public lectures were, as we might 
naturally expeet, supplemented by teaching in 
private houses (Ae 20°"), 

The name δέ. Paul’s Prison, which is applied to 
a Gr. tower forming part of the line of fortification 
along the ridge of Coressus, near its W. end, is 
purely fanciful. There is no reeord that St. Paul 
was imprisoned in E.; and, if he had been im- 
prisoned, this tower is not the kind of place where 
he would have been immured. ‘Itis a two-storcyed 
fort with eight chambers, and the upper storey is 
reached by an external stairease’ (Wilson, Hand- 
book, p. 99). There are some important Christian 
remains in the city, notably the double church 
near the gymnasium adjoining the theatre. This 
church is older than the great Basilica of St. John 
the Evangelist on the hill at Ayo-Solik ; and may 
well be the very church where the Couneil was held 
in A.D. 431.t On the E. side of Mount Pion, over- 
hanging the road that leads from the temple of 
Diana to the Magnesian Gate of the city, is ἃ rock- 
hewn church, elose to a eave in which the ‘Seven 
Sleepers of E.’ were, aceording to the legend, saved 
from the Rom. perseeution by a slumber of some 
centuries’ duration. 

The actual foundation of a Christian community 
in E. may be ascribed to Priscilla and Aquila 
(wh. see), whom St. Paul left there at his first 
hurried visit (Ac 18:5), and whom he found there on 
his return. 


LITERATURE,—The vast mass of lit. about E. is to a great 
extent antiquated hy recent works. The inscriptions, with 
the commentaries of Boeckh and Hicks, must form the foun- 
dation of all methodical study. On the topography, see 
esp. Weber, Guide du Voyageur ἃ Ephese, Smyrne, 1891 (ex- 
cellent maps); also Sir C. Wilson, andbook to Asia Minor, ete. 
(Murray) 1895: on the antiquities, Hicks, Gx». Znserip. of the 
Brit. Mus. tii. p. 67 ff. 3 Menadier, Qua eondicione Ephesit 
usi sint; Zimmermann, ph. im erst. ehristl. Jahrh.; Lévy, in 
Revue des Etudes Grecques, 1895, p. 203 f., and suhsequent artt., 
gives a careful and admirable study of the constitution of the 
Asian cities; and Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ch. 
ii., gives a brief sketch of the same subject. Guhl’s Ephesiaca 
is not wholly antiquated, and Falkener’s E. and the Temple 
of Diana contains some things to reward study. Wood's 
Diseoveries at 7“. is ahmost purely a popular book (except for the 
appendix of inscriptions, most of which are republished by 
Ilicks, Z.e.}; and the scientific account of his discoveries, which 
doubtless he contemplated, was never published. The sketch of 
the history, esp. the early history, given by E. Curtius in 
‘Beitrige z. Ges. u. Topog. Kleinasiens’ in Abhandl. Akad. 
Berlin, 1872 (repub. in his Gesam. Abhandl, i, 233-265), is singu- 
larly charming and instructive. Lightfoot’s ‘ Discoveries illus- 
trating the Acts of the Apostles’ in Contemp. Rev, May 1878 
(repub. as app. to his Lssays on Supernat. Rel. p. 291 ff.), is 
useful : see also Ramsay, Chureh in liom. Emp. pp. 112-156, and 


* See illustrations collected Hapositer, March 1892, p. 223; 
St. Paul the Traveller, p. 271. 

¢ This Epistle was written from Ephesus. 

{ The Council was held in 25. (not outside the city) ἐν τῇ 
ἁγιωτάτη ἰχκλησία τῇ καλουμένη Μαρίᾳ, as is stated in the Acta. 


St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 267-282. On the coinage, see Ilead’s 
excellent Hist. of the Coinage of BE. (which unfortunately ends 
with the Christian era, but may be completed from his ‘ Cata- 
logue of the Gr. Coins in the Brit. Mus.’ /onia, pp. 70-115. 
On the great highway between E. and the East see G. Hirsch- 
feld, ‘ Kelainai-Apameia-Kibotos,’ in Abhandi. Akad., Berlin, 
1875; Ramsay, Hist. Geog. of As. Min. pp. 35-51. On the sup- 
posed ‘tomb of St. Luke,’ see Weber, Rylands, and Falkener, in 
Trans. Soc, Bib, Arch. vii. 1881, and Simpson, 7tbid. vi. p. 323. 


W. M. RAMSAY. 
EPHLAL (°95x).—A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 
287), See GENEALOGY. 


EPHOD (7ipx, 758; ἐπωμίς Ex, Lv, but ἐφώδ, 
épovd, Jg and 1S8).—Jn treating of this term, which 
is apparently used in different meanings, it will be 
eonvenient to consider first the passages in which 
there is least doubt about the signification of the 
word. 

1. The ‘ephod’ was a priestly garment made of 
white linen (13), and attached to the body by a 
girdle (vin). An ephod such as this was worn by 
Samuel as a temple-servant (18 2'8), by the 85 
priests belonging to the sanctuary at Nob, who 
were slain by Doeg (1 S 2238), and by David when 
he danced before the ark (28 6); ef. 1 Ch 15%), 
The nature of this priestly garment is not further 
deseribed ; but it may be assumed to have been a 
simpler form of the more ornate garment of the 
same name described in P (Ex 2858: 27f 29° 392-5 19t., 
Lv 87) among the vestments peculiar to the High 
Priest. This more ornate ‘ephod’ was, in a word, 
an ornamental kind of waistcoct. It consisted of 
an oblong piece of richly variegated material (blue, 
purple, searlet, and fine twined linen, interwoven 
with gold thread, the ‘work of the designer’), 
bound round the body under the arms, and reaching 
down as far (apparently) as the waist. The ephod 
was supported by two ‘shoulder-pieces,’ 2.¢. two 
flaps or straps attached to it behind, and passing 
over the shoulders to the front, where they were 
again fastened to the ephod : on the top of each of 
these shonlder-pieces was an onyx-stone, engraven 
with the names of six of the tribes of Israel. Round 
the body, the ephod was further held in its place 
by a band (5x7 2¥n, 2.e. prob. the ‘ingenious work 
of the ephod’*), of the same material as the ephod, 
and woven in one piece with it, by which it was 
‘oirt’ (Lv 87) round the waist. The ephod was 
worn over a blue frock, woven entirely of blue, and 
put on by being drawn over the head, something 
in the manner of a eassoek (but without arms), 
ealled the ‘robe (Sy2) of the ephod.’ The skirt of 
this robe was adorned with a border of pome- 
eranates in colours, with golden bells between 
them, the sound of which was to be heard whenever 
the High Priest was ministering in the Holy Place 
(Ex 28%-5), On the front of the ephod was fastened 
the jewclled BREAST-PLATE, containing the pocket 
or pouch in which were put the Urim and 
Thummin, or sacred lots (Ex 28' 296, Ly 88). 

2. There is, however, a second group of passages 
in which ‘ephod’ has been supposed to denote, not 
a priestly garment, but some kind of idol or image. 
a. In Jg 8% Gideon is said to have made an 
‘ephod’ of the gold ringst taken from the 
Ishmaelites and Midianites, whieh he ‘set’— 
or ‘stood’ (131, implying location somewhat more 
definitely than ov); see Gn 30% 43°, and of the 

* According to others, ‘the band of the ephod,’ awn being 

supposed to be transposcd from wai. The verb Wan is, how- 
ever (in connexion with dress), used only of binding on head- 
crear. 
ὍΝ is possible that the ephod was of Egyptian origin. At 
least V. Ancessi (Annales de philos. chrétienne, 1872, pp. 45, 47) 
gives illustrations from Lepsius, Denkinaler, iii. plates 224a, d, 
274b (cf. 222h), of divine and royal personages having similarly 
a richly decorated garinent round the body, supported by two 
shoulder-straps, fastened at the top by a gem, and secured round 
the waist by a girdle. 


Ὁ ‘It’ in v. 27 refers naturally only to the ‘gold’ of v.%; the 
crescents. etc., of v.26b do not seem to be included. 
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ark, 1S 5*, 2S 6"”)—in Ophrah. That this was an 
object of idolatrous worship seenis plain from the 
comment of the later historian (v.*’), who states 
that ‘all Israel went a whoring after it,’ and that 
"αὖ became a snare to Gideon and to his house.’ The 
amount of gold spent upon this ephod (1700 shekels 
=about 75 lbs. troy, which would be worth now 
some £3600) points also to something more than 
an ornamental vestment for a priest: indeed the 
ephod appears to be the chief object in the sane- 
tuary.* Ὁ. In other passages also the ephod 
figures as part of the regular equipment of a 
sanctuary. In Jg 174 1814 1% 18.20) Micah provides 
for his private shrine in Ephraim a graven and 
molten image (pesel and massékhah),+ and an ephod 
and teraphim ; and in Hos 34 the prophet speaks 
of a time when Israel should be left ‘ without king 
and prince, without sacrifice and pillar (mazgzébah), 
and without ephod and teraphim.’ The juxta- 
position of ephod and teraphim in these passages 
is noticeable. The latter were idols (Gn 31, 
ef. v.%), apparently of human form (18 19-18), 
and were used in divination (Ezk 212 @®), Zee 10?; 
ef. Hab 2!%): hence it is reasonable to conclude 
that the ephod was in some way associated with 
the teraphim in divination. It does not, however, 
follow that it was any kind of image: rather, as 
the teraphim were idols, the ephod will have been 
something different. c. In 18 21° [Heb.!°] the 
sword of Goliath was preserved at Nob as a 
trophy, wrapped in a mantle ‘behind the 
ephod,’ which therefore would seem to have been 
something having a fixed place by the wall, but 
standing free from it. d. In the Books of Samuel, 
the ephod is several times mentioned as a means of 
ascertaining the will of J” ; the verb used in con- 
nexion with it, when thus employed, is—not ‘ put 
on,’ but—‘ bring near’ (2 1S 1418 LXX,+ 239 
30” 7): the priest (whose privilege it is to possess 
it) is said to ‘carry’ or ‘bear’ it (xy; 1S 2% 148. 18 
LXX,§—not ‘ wear’); and Abiathar brings it down 
with him ‘in his hand’ to David in Ke'ila (1 § 23%). 
These passages seem to imply that the ‘ephod’ 
was something moved about or carried, rather 
than something worn as a garment. e. The 
derivative mj72s—the same word which is used in 
connexion with the high priest’s ephod in the 
phrase (Ex 988 39°) ‘the band of its attachment ’— 
is used actually of some part of the metal plating 
of an idol in Is 30” ‘the silver overlaying (ΒΥ) of 
thy graven images, and the gold attachment, or 
casing (728), of thy molten images.’ On the 
strength of these passages, Wellhausen (Hist. 
130 n.), summarizing the conclusions of Vatke 
(Bibl. Theol. 1835, pp. 267, 269), writes, ‘ Outside 
the Priestly Code, cphod is the image, ephod bad 
the priestly garment ’"—the term, when used in the 
latter sense, being thus distinguished by the addi- 
tion of ‘linen’ (Stade, Kautzsch, Smend, Nowack, 
Benzinger). 

The places in which ephod bad occurs are 1S 218 2218, 2 § 614; 
so that, taken strictly, the passages in which ephod denotes, upon 
this view, an image would be Jg 8.17f., 1S 228 143 219 236. 9 307, 
Hos 34(to which 1S 1418 LXX must naturally be added); though 
Vatke excludes 1S 14%, and Smend, Kittel, and Budde (‘per- 
haps’) exclude 1 Καὶ 228 (‘to bear the ephod before me’). It may, 
however, be doubted whether, the connexion being so similar 
(esp. in the Sain. passages,—though 18 228 is, no doubt, later 


than the rest), the term must not be understood throughout in 
the same sense. 


* It is argued (¢.g. by Berth. ad loc.) that the money may 
have been used for defraying the entire cost of establishing the 
sanctuary; but the expression is distinctly ‘made into an 
ephod’; and set (or stood) is hardly applicable to a movable 
priestly garment. 


t In reality, it may be, only a pesel: see 1830.31, and ef. | 


Moore, Judges, p. 375f. 

t ‘Bring hither the ephod. For he bare the ephod at that 
time before Israel.’ 

§ Read also by Klost. In 1 K 226 (‘ephod’ for PR Sark’), 
The same verb is used in 1 Κὶ 2218 of the ‘linen’ ephod. 


The explanation of the passages quoted is 
possible, but not certain. (1) The diffieulty that 
the same term should be used to denote both a 
priestly vestment and an image is not insuperable. 
The ‘ephod’ was essentially a casing round the 
body ; and hence the same word might well have 
denoted the casing of precious metal, which (as 
was usual in ancient images) was spread over a 
wooden core (cf. Is 40%); the derivative *75x 
appears actually to be used in this sense in 
Is 30% (quoted above): and a term denoting 
properly the decorated casing of an image, might 
easily have come gradually to be used for the 
entire figure. (2) It is true, xvi (to carry or bear) 
is not elsewhere used of garments, but only of 
shields, weapons, burdens, ete. : if, however, at the 
time to which Jg 17 f. and 1S refer, the ephod worn 
by the principal priest at a sanctuary was in any 
sense a ΤΤΟΙΟΙ ΡΟ of the later high priest’s ephod, 
and had a pouch containing the sacred lots (ef. 
18 14%, esp. v.4! LXX [Urim and Thummim],— 
provided, at least, as seems a natural inference 
from what is stated on other similar oceasions, and 
from v.18 LXX 19. 961. the ephod may be presumed 
to have been used in Saul’s inquiry,—and 28°), 
it might be fairly described as ‘ carried’ or ‘ borne,’ 
and mentioned (in Jg 17f., Hos 3, for instance) as 
a prominent and essential part of the priest’s dress, 
without which the oracle could not be consulted. 
It is, however, strange that the same term x} 
should be used also of the linen ephods of the 
priests at Nob.* (3) In 18 21%, as also in 14% 18 
LXX, 238° 307, the term does seem to denote 
something different from what it does in 2918: 
in 21° the ‘ephod’ is spoken of in terms implying 
that there was but one at a sanctuary (here Nob) ;t 
and 14% 18 (LX X) mention one as being, apparently 
κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν, ἴῃ the possession of the principal priest 
in Israel; whereas 85 priests, belonging to the 
same sanctuary as the one named in 21’, are said 
in 2218 to have borne linen ephods. The single 
ephod may, of course, have been the more elaborate 
ephod of the high priest (though this would hardly 
suit well in 21°); but for those who doubt whether 
the high priest’s dress had yet acquired the ornate 
character described in P, the way is open for the 
inference that it was an oracular image. 

On the whole, we can hardly be said to possess 
the data for deciding this controverted question 
with confidence. There is, however, a decided 
probability that, at least in Jg 857, the term 
‘ephod’ is used of the gold casing of an oracular 
image. And if it has this meaning (in addition to 
that of a priestly linen waistcoat) in one passage, 
the presumption against its having the same second 
meaning in other passages is lessened, though, 
naturally, it is not proved that it has it actually. 


The opinion that N15N denotes a plated image is adopted by 
Ges. (for Jg 8. 17f., Hos 3); Studer, Comm. on Jud. (for Jg 8 
only); Stade, Gesch. 466 (for Jg 8, 17, 1S 219: with regard to 
the ‘ephod’ in which the sacred lots were kept, he merely says, 
p. 471 bottom, that it is disputed whether it was an image, or 
the priestly vestment); cf. (for Jg 8) Ewald, Adt.3 298n.: 
generally for these and the other passages named (sometimes 
with the exception of 1S 228) by Vatke, 1.6. (except 18 143), 
Wellh. {.6.; Reuss, Gesch. ἃ. Heil. Schr. AT.s1, §§ 102, 189; 


*Smend, Nowack, and Benzinger explain the identity of 
name by the conjecture that originally the body of the image 
was dressed in an ‘ephod’ of linen, which was afterwards replaced 
by one of precious metal, while the ephod of linen became the 
priest’s garment, and think consistently that ‘bear the linen 
ephod’ in 1S 2218 is a survival from the time in which the 
expression was applied, as they consider it still isin 1S 14318 
LXX, to carrying the oracular image. LXX omits ‘linen’ in 
1S 2218; but this does not seem to be right: as said above 
(No 8), the ephod of 2218 appears (upon grounds independent of 
the word ‘ linen’) to have denoted something different from the 
ephod of 143.18 LXX, 236.9 307, 

t Whether this was the same ephod as that which was brought 
afterwards from Nob by Abiathar to David (236-9 307), is uncer- 
tain; for in 236 both MT and LXX have ‘an ephod’ (not ‘ the 
ephod’). 
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Kuenen, Hibb. Lect. 82 (‘probably’); Kautzsch in FHerzog’s 
PRE 2, xvi. (1885), 229; Budde, Richt. wu. Sam. 115f. , Kittel, 
Gesch. ii. 174n. 3; Smend, AT’ Rel.-Gesch. 41; Nowack, Arch. it. 
21f.; Benzinger, Arch. 382; cf. W. R. Smith, OT/C2, 241; 
G. A. Smith, The XII Proph, 23, 38; Dillm. AT Theol. 
136, 153. See further Moore, Judges, 232, 379, 381, who adopts 
the same view without hesitation for Jg 8, and seems to prefer 
it for some of the other passages, but allows that they do not 
‘imperatively ’ require it, and that ‘all that can with certainty 
be gathered from them is that the ephod was a portable object 
which was employed or manipulated by the priest in consulting 
the oracle’ (p. 379). It has been opposed by Thenius on 1S 2119; 
Bertheau, Richter2, 164; Nowack on Hos 34 (in his Com. of 
1880); Riehm, HW2B, s.v.; and especially by Konig, Haupt- 
probleme, 59-63 (who does not, however, appear to maintain 
more than that the view is not ‘ undoubtedly’ correct). 


The etymology of 5x is too uncertain to throw 
light on the meaning of the word. The Heb. verb 
"px (Ex 29°, Lv 87) seems to be a denominative. 
Lagarde (Bildung der Nom. 178; Mittheil. iv. 17) 
derived 5x from the root preserved in the Arab. 
wafada, to come as an envoy (to a ruler, etc.), 
supposing that ephod=‘ approach’ was abbreviated 
for ‘(garment of) approach (se. to God),’ and 
comparing Syr. pedtha (which would be another 
derivative of the same root), a long robe (oft. in 
Pesh. for 5x) But this etymology, though 
ingenious, cannot claim to be more than a con- 
jecture. In usage, the word was probably felt to 
denote something closely surrounding or encasing. 

S. R. DRIVER. 

EPHOD (7éx).—Father of Hanniel, Manasseh’s 

representative for dividing the land (Nu 34% P). 


EPHPHATHA.—The word spoken by our Lord 
(ace. to St. Mark, 7°4) to a deaf and dumb man 
brought to Him on His return through Decapolis to 
the Sea of Galilee. It is the Ithpeel (or Ethpa‘al) 
imperat. of an Aram. verb meaning ‘to opcn’—then 
of the prefix being assimilated to the foll.consonant ; 
but as respects philological details the specialists 
are not agreed (see Dalman, Gram. des jiidisch- 
paldst. Aramdisch, p. 222n.). The evangelist in- 
terpretsit in Greek by the 2 pers. sing. 1 aor. pass. 
impv. ‘ Be (thou) opened.’ The word was nsed in 
the Western rites οἱ baptism (cf. Ambr. de 15, 3). 

J. H. THAYER. 

EPHRAIM (o:25x).—The name of a patriarch and 
tribe in Israel. E. was the second son of Joseph 
and Asenath, the danghter of Potiphera, priest of 
On, and was born in Egypt (Gn 4150), He was 
adopted, along with his elder brother Manasseh, 
by Jacob, who thus gave his favourite son Joseph 
two tribes among his descendants. At the cere- 
mony of adoption (Gn 481) Jacob, in spite of 
Joseph’s resistance, reversed the order of birth, 
gave I. the precedence over Manasseh, and prophe- 
sied that the younger should be the greater. In 
Jacob’s testament (Gn 49) EK. and M. are included 
under the name of Joseph, their future fortunes 
being conjoined. The tribe of E. is said (Nu 1533) 
to have, at the Exodus, contributed 40,500 men to 
‘the army of Israel, a number reduced, presumably 
by war and privations, to 32,500 at the close of the 
wanderings in the desert (Nu 26°"), The value of 
these figures may be estimated by the fact that 
during the same period the warriors of Manasseh 
increased from 32,200 to 52,700 (Nu 135 26*4). 

Apart from this, however, there is sufficient 
evidence to show that, in the earliest period of Isr. 
history in Canaan, the tribe of Joseph, or of 
Rachel, was still undivided. It embraced not 
only E. and M., but Benjamin; and therefore we 
find Shimei the GBenjamite regarding himself as a 
member of the house of Joseph (25 19%). After 
Benjamin constituted a separate tribe, F. and M. 
still remained undistinguished for a considerable 
time; they forined together the house of Joseph in 
the more gencral sense; and thiscan alone explain 
their union for administrative purposes under 
Solomon (1 K 1138, To what precise period we 


should assign the subdivision of Joseph it is im- 
possible to discover. All we can say is that it 
would naturally result from the ever-increasing 
extent of territory occupied by the tribe, and the 
emergence of different and conflicting interests in 
the separate regions of it. 

E., like the other tribes of Israel (see ALLIANCE), 
was far from owing its territory entirely to force 
of arms (see TRIBE). Can. elements are found in 
its midst at a comparatively late date (Jos 16"), 
and Jg 5'4, though very corrupt, may imply that 
the population was composed to some extent of 
Amalekites. The earliest settlement was in Mt. 
Ephraim, which was densely wooded. Hence when 
a complaint was made to Joshua that the territory 
assigned was too small for the tribe, he advised 
them to make clearances, and thus make good the 
defect (Jos 171+), From this point E. extended 
northwards over the wooded hill-country of 
Samaria to the borders of the plain of Jezreel. 
The boundary between E. and Manasseh is stated 
to have been the brook Kanah (Jos 16°), but this 
line of demarcation was not strictly observed. 
The S. limit was fixed at the two fortresses of 
Upper and Nether Beth-horon, on the borders of 
Benjamin. To the W. of these lay the territory of 
the Can. town of Gezer, received by Solomon on his 
matriage with the daughter of Pharaoh (1 Ix 9!"), 

The Ephraimites were the most powerful tribe 
in Israel, and their ambition and sense of superiority 
are continually in evidence in the history. Their 
later characteristics and conduct are foreshadowed 
in the Bk. of Jg. Here we find them attacking 
Gideon for going to war with the Midianites with- 
out summoning them to his aid; their resentment 
is allayed only with the greatest difliculty (Jg 8'°). 
In the same way they complain against Jephthah, 
and on this occasion they actually come to blows 
with their kinsmen, with the most disastrous con- 
sequences to themselves (Jg 12'%). But they not 
only aspire to leadership in war. Shiloh, the seat 
of the ‘house of God’ until the destruction of this 
sanetnary by the Philistines, is within their borders. 
Samuel still further adds ‘to the prestige of the 
tribe from whose midst it was only natural that 
the kingmaker should arise, thus realizing the 
idea of monarchy in the land, if not among the 
people, of Jerubbaal and Abimelech. After Saul’s 
death Εἰ. set up Ishbosheth, and instigated, or at 
least joined in, the opposition to David and the 
tribe of Judah (2 5 2°); but after the assassination 
of their prince they yielded to the force of cireum- 
stances, and gave in their adherence to David. 
The traditional jealousy of Judah was not, how- 
ever, allayed. It can hardly be doubted that this 
had much to do with the initial suecess of 
Absalom’s revolt, and it found expression after the 
failure of the conspiracy in a formal complaint 
(28 199-43), The succession of Rehoboam to the 
throne furnished a favourable opportunity for a 
final attempt at obtaining independence. The first 
intimation of the meditated secession is statcd to 
have come from Shiloh, the ancient headquarters 
of the priesthood and of the first kingmaker. The 
revolt was precipitated by the tyranny of Solomon 
and Rehoboam, and was consummated under the 
leadership of Jeroboam, who became the first ruler 
of the N. kingdom. From that date E. and 
Judah were irrevocably divided, and the history of 
the former tribe is merged in that of Israel. The 
capital, whether Shechem, Tirzah, or Samaria, 
was always situated in E., and the name of that 
tribe was constantly applied, especially by the 
prophets, to the whole kingdom. See ISRAEL. 

Mount Ephraim occurs repeatedly in AV (Jos 
1715 19° 207, Jg 29 3?” etc., 32 times in all) as tr. of 
pex ὑπ, which RV more correctly tr. ‘the hil 
country of Ephraim.’ It designates the mountain. 
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ous ridge in Central Palestine, stretching N. to S. 
from the Great Plain to the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem, occupied by West Manasseh, Ephraim, 
and Benjamin. It had fruitful land on both slopes, 
especially the western (see Moore on Jg 357, Dilhn. 
on Jos 161, and G. A. Smith, HGHL 325, 338). 


LITERATURE.—Moore, Judges, 152, 205, 314ff.; Budde, Richt. 
τι. Sam. (passim); Kittel, Hist. of Heb. (see Index). 
J. MILLAR. 

EPHRAIM (’E¢palu).—A town not mentioned in 
the Synoptic Gospels, nor in any other part of the 
NT except Jn 11°. In that passage we are told 
that, in consequence of the plots formed by the 
rulers of the Jews after the raising of Lazarus, 
Jesus went from the neighbourhood of Jerus. and 
Bethany ‘into the country near to the wilderness, 
into a city called Ephraim, and there he tarried 
with his disciples.’ The ‘wilderness’ (ἡ ἔρημος) 
apparently means the grassy mountain lands near 
Jerus. ; and Josephus (Wars, IV. ix. 9) mentions a 
small fort named Ephraim in the mountain district 
north of Judzea, which he couples with Bethel. In 
2 Ch 1319 we have Ephrain (j5y) instead of Ephron 
(j75y) suggested in the Keré and RVm as the cor- 
rect name of one of the towns taken by Abijah ; 
and in this verse we again find it coupled with 
Bethel, if the suggestion be adopted. Lightfoot 
remarks that, whether the Keré be the right read- 
ing or not, it shows that such a place existed just 
in the region where from St. John’s account we 
should expect it to be. Robinson suggests that 
it is the same as Ophrah mentioned in 1 S§ 137, 
and enumerated by Joshua among the cities of 
Benjamin (Jos 1833). He identifies it with a village 
now called et-Taiyibeh, situated on a conspicuous 
conical hill commanding a view over the valley of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea (Robinson, i. 444). 
This site is a very probable one; it is 4 miles N.E. 
of Bethel, with which Ephraim is coupled both in 
2 Ch and by Josephus; and it is about 14 miles 
from Jerusalem. 

Ewald identifies it with the Ephraim in the 
neighbourhood of which Absalom’s sheep farm was 
situated (2 5 13°); but the Ephraim there referred 
to 15 differently spelled, beginning with x, whereas 
Ephraim of Benjamin begins with y. If Ewald is 
right in accepting as genuine the words which the 
LXX puts in the watchman’s mouth in 2 § 1333, 
and in interpreting them as referring to Beth-horon, 
this would in reality put a further difficulty in the 
way of the identification which he proposes; for 
this would indicate a site N.W. of Jerus., whereas 
et-Taiyibeh lies N.E. of the capital, and the 
neighbourhood of Bethel seems to show that 
Ephraim of Benjamin must have been in the same 
locality. Jerome describes it as being ‘In tribu 
Juda, villa pregrandis, Ephreea nomine, contra 
septentrionem in vicesimo ab Atlia milliario.’ 

LiTERATURE.—Robinson, BRP i. 444-4473 Guérin, Judée, iii. 
45-51; Ewald, HI, Eng. tr. iii. 172; Schiirer, HJP 1. i. 246: 
PEFSt, 1886, p. 57; Andrews, Life of Our Lord, 409-411 ; 
Smith, WGHL 352; Driver, Sam. 233. J, H. KENNEDY. 


EPHRAIM, FOREST OF (o-5y 1y:).—The scene 
of the battle between the forces of David and the 
followers of Absalom (2 καὶ 18°). As ‘ the city’ (183) 
out of which David was to succour Joab, if needed, 
was Mahanaim (177), the battle must have been 
fought on the other side of a plain from that city 
(18%). Though the site of Mahanaim has not been 
certainly determined, it must have been in Gilead 
(see MAHANAIM). The most probable site is Mukh- 


nah on the eastern side. of the circular plain ‘E]-Bu- | 


keia.’ Instead of Edpdiu of LXX, Luc. has Madera 


=ounp. This is accepted by Klosterm., and Budde | 


(in Haupt’s O7) remarks that Mahanaim ‘ would be 
good, but is perhaps ἃ guess.’ 05x is ‘ unquestion- 


can hardly have originated ‘out of nothing.’ It 
has been suggested that the ‘ Τὴ, of E.’ got its name 
from the battle recorded Jg 12)", It is more prob. 
that it was from a settlement of Ephraimites on 
the east of Jordan, an attempt to have a lot there 
as well as Manasseh, for the Ephraimites were from 
the first dissatisfied with their portion (Jos 1715:18). 
To this the obscure words of Jg 124 may refer. See 
smith, AGHL p. 335 n.?. A. HENDERSON. 


EPHRAIM, GATE OF.—See JERUSALEM. 


EPHRATHAH (amax, LXX ’Edpaéa, AV wrongly 
Ephratah) in Ps 132° is prob. not an ancient name 
of Bethlehem, but means the territory bordering on 
Judah and Benjamin, in which lay WKiriath-jearim, 
where the ark rested for a time, and where it is 
represented as being ‘ heard of,’ found ‘in the field 
of Jaar.’ So Ges., Del.,and see RVm. 2. A place 
near Bethel where Rachel died and was buried, 
Gn 3515 487 (in both of which passages ‘the same 
is Bethlehem’ isa gloss), 3. A name of Bethlehem, 
Ru 411, Mic 5% 4 The wife of Caleb (1 Ch 2° 44, 
abbrev. in 1 Ch 215 to Ephrath). See CALEB. 

W. T. DAVISON. 

EPHRATHITE (‘m5x).—1. A native of Beth- 
lehem (Ru 1°). 2. An Ephraimite (Jg 124,18 1! 
[οἵ, Driver, ad loc., and see art. SAMUEL], 1 K 11%), 


EPHRON (ji15y).—The son of Zohar the Hittite, 
from whom Abraham purchased the field or plot of 
ground over-against Mamre, in which was the cave 
of Machpelah (Gn 23). The purchase is described 
with great particularity; and the transactions 
between Ephron and Abraham are conducted with 
an elaborate courtesy characteristic of Orieutal 
proceedings. Ephron received 400 shekels’ weight 
of silver (23!5): coined money apparently did not 
exist at that time. If we compare the sale of the 
site with other instances (Gn 33!%, 1 K 16%), Ephron 
seems to have made a good bargain. 

The presence of Hittites in Palestine in the 
days of Abraham is noticeable. It is possible that 
Ephron belonged toa different group of Hittites from 
those who dwelt in Asia Minor. ‘ Indeed it seems 
probable that before either Canaanites or Aram- 
ceans appeared west of the Euphrates, the Hittites 
had settled throughout Syria, and the Amorites in 
Palestine... It is also not without a special 
allusion to the distant past that the learned 
Ezekiel (167) says of ancient Jerusalem, ‘‘ the 
Amorite was thy father and thy mother a Hittite”’ 
(McCurdy, History, Prophecy, and Monuments, vol. 
i. p. 196). See further under HITTITES. 

Η. E. RYLE. 

EPHRON (jy), Jos 15°.—A mountain district, 
containing cities, on the border of Judah, between 
Nephtoah and Kiriath-jearim. The ridge W. of 
Bethlehem seems intended. 2. (Edpwyv) 1 Mae 
546-52, 2 Mac 127", A strong fortress in the W. part 
of Bashan between Ashteroth-karnaim and Beth- 
shean. The site is unknown. 3. See EPHRAIM in 
preceding col. C. KR. CONDER. 


EPICUREANS (’Emcxoupeior).—We read in Ac 178 
that when St. Paul came to Athens ‘certain of the 
Epicurean and Stoic philosophers encountered him.’ 
Whether he discussed their tenets with them is not 
related, nor what they thought of his ; for we need 
not refer to the two sects the unfavourable criti- 
cisms, that, St. Paul was a babbler and a setter 
forth of strange gods. 

Epicurus was born B.C. 342, and spent his early 
life in the Ionian Islands. In 307 he domiciled 
himself at Athens, and soon gathered round him 
a eroup of friends and pupils who never forsook 
him. Their meeting-place was a small garden and 


ably wrong’ and could well be dispensed with, but | villa which he owned in the suburbs, and which he 
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afterwards bequeathed to the sect or ‘thiasus.’ 
He died in B.C. 270 of stone, the pain of which he 
bore with philosophie calmness, 

The moral or ethical theory of Epicurus was 
suggested by that of his predecessor Aristippus of 
Cyrene, who formulated the human good or end of 
life as consisting in the pleasure of each moment. 
E. adopted pleasure as the end; but insisted that 
it is the pleasure of an entire life at which we must 
aim, and taught that this can be secured, not by in- 
dulging whims and instincts as they momentarily 
arise in us and solicit us, but only by reconciling 
them into a systematic whole, in which each will 
receive the amount of satisfaction which belongs 
toeach. Before indulging any instinct, bodily or 
mental, we are to consider, said Epicurus, what 
will be the consequences to ourselves and those 
whose happiness or pleasure is bound up with our 
own. Thus the general upshot of his teaching is 
not unlike that of Bishop Butler; and the charge 
made against him by the ancient Stoics, that he 
encouraged sloth and sensuality, was unjust. 
Conybeare and Howson are right when they speak 
(Life and Letters of St. Paul, ch. x.) ‘of the quiet 
garden, where E. lived a hfe of philosophic con- 
tentment, and taught his disciples that the enjoy- 
ment of tranquil pleasure was the highest end of 
human existence.’ 

The Stoics also stigmatized E. as an atheist, 
because he held that the gods live a sublime life of 
divine calm, as far removed from the passions and 
hatreds which make men unhappy as from the 
turmoil of the elements. The eontemporaries of 
E., like the Greek or Italian peasantry of to-day, 
believed that every clap of thunder, every flash of 
lightning, every earthquake, was a direct act of a 
god, who, except in abnormal paroxysms, never 
acted at all. If a man was blind from birth, the 
gods were angry with him or his forefathers. If 
there was a drought, the gods meant to signify 
their displeasure with someone or other. The gods 
were perpetually meddling with nature and man, 
and oftener ina malign than in a loving manner. 
An instinctive dislike for such peddling views of 
Providence inclined E. to the philosophy of second- 
ary causes, Which Anaxagoras and Democritus had 
already broached in an earlier generation ; and he 
elaborated a philosophy of nature according to 
which all phenomena, especially the thunder and 
lightning, in which Zeus was popularly supposed 
to vent his ire, were referred to the play of atoms 
moving about in a void space. To this regular 
aetion and interaction of atoms were to be ascribed 
the stars and their movements. Here, again, Epi- 
cureanism struck at the widespread superstition of 
astrology, and rendered a great serviee to humanity. 
Yor if a man’s whole life and destiny depended on 
the position of the stars at his birth, he was not 
free to mould his own character, but was the slave 
of alien forces. In opposition to such a degrading 
and paralyzing fatalism, E. taught that man has 
a free will, and can make the best of himself. 

A modern writer (Mr. Pater, in his work A/arius 
the Epicurean) has shown how naturally Epicur- 
eanism, the most humane of ancient creeds, could 
in the 2nd cent. pass into Christianity. And 
indeed the two had much in common. Both were 
opposed to the vulgar mythology of antiquity ; 
both ascribed to the Deity a lofty immunity and 
repose from every lower passion and feeling ; both 
taught the doctrine of free will in opposition to 
the astrologers; both inculeated kindness and 
gentleness to inan and beast; both frugality and 
contentment with modcrate circumstances. 
as Epicureanisin, being the offspring of an age 
when the intense but narrowing patriotisin of the 


And | 


tions, so the moral system of Christianity was 
formed in detachinent from any speciai set of 
institutions, and even in defiance of many which, 
both before and since, have been held essential. 


LIrERATURE. — The best short account of Epicureanism ia 
Wallace’s Epicureanismin ‘Chief Ancient Philosophies’(S. P.C.K.). 
See also his article in Eneye. Brit.9. Fora fuller treatment of the 
subject, and for a knowledge of the Greek sources, consult Ritter 
and Preller’s Historia Philosophice Greece, or Zeller’s Hist. of 
Gr. Philosophy ; also H. Usener’s E'picurea. Among older works, 
Gassendi’s De Vita, Moribus et Doctrina Epicurt ; he Life of £., 
by Diogenes Laertius ; the poem of Lucretius in Latin, or as tr. 
by Munro. Late in the last cent. an entire library of Epicurean 
writings was found at Herculaneum. Many of these rolls have 
been deciphered and printed since 1793, when the task of unroll- 
ing them was first essayed. But many of them are too much 
charred by the hot lava which overwhelined the city in a.p. 79 
to be of much use. Still many writings of Εἰ, and of the leading 
members of his school, which would have been lost except for 
this famous cataclysm of nature, have been thus preserved 


to us. I. C. CONYBEARE. 
EPIPHANES.—See ANTIOCHUS Iv. 
EPIPHI (Ἐπιφί, ὃ Mac 6°8),—See TIME. 


EPISTLE.—1. IN OT.—The epistle is so spontan- 
eous a form of literature that it may be regarded as 
one of the earlier applications of the art of writing 
(see WRITING). Letter-writing must, however, 
have been confined at first to the few ; and official 
rather than private correspondence would be the 
prevailing type. In OT verbal messages alone 
appear prior to the Kingdom in Israel, the letter of 
David to Joab touching Uriah (2 § 11+") being 
the first recorded example. Here the message was 
one whieh could not have been sent verbally 
through Uriah; and a similar need for seerecy 
explains the use of sealed letters by Jezebel in the 
matter of Naboth (1 K 218%, ef. 2 K 101, Jehu 
and the sons of Ahab; also 2 Ch 2172), The answer 
in each case was verbal; henee we infer that 
writing was still the rare exeeption even in high 
official matters. Other reasons for resorting to 
written messages were the desire to be emphatie 
or peremptory, as in the cases of Benhadaud’s letter 
sent with Naainan to Jehoram of Israel (2 IK 55:2), 
and of Sennaeherib’s open letter to Hezekiah (2 It 
1914, Is 3714, 2 Ch 5217); or the wish to be specially 
courteous, as with the letters and present sent by 
Merodach-baladan on hearing of Hezekiah’s re- 
covery from sickness (2 K 20!4= Is 39!). So far letters 
have been chiefly those of kings. Akin to these, 
in formal or authoritative character, is the letter 
sent by Jcremiah to the exiles in Babylon (Jer 291), 
whichalso alludes to similar letters sent by a certain 
Shemaiah, a false prophet, to Jerusalem in order to 
undermine Jeremiah’s own position (vv™ 1), From 
this it would seem fair to infer that the conditions 
of the Captivity gavea marked stimulus to the use 
of letters by the [lebrews as a medium for import- 
ant messages. Certain it is that hereafter we find 
not only more frequent reference to such corre- 
spondence, but also a new and more precise ter- 
minology used to express the notion ‘epistle’ as a 
specific form of writing. Hitherto the term 
employed, as in 28, Κα, (=Is), and even Jer, has 
been quite vague and general. A letter is simply 
‘a book’ (5p, βιβλίον, βίβλος), its precise nature 
being learnt only from the context. But hence- 
forth there emerge, in Ch, Ezr, Neh, Est, certain 
specialized terms, the most distinctive coming 
from foreign tongues. Besides words for a 
writing ns {το anos 2. . ae, Est 81: Ὁ 
8510. 18. with o799 hard by in either case; or np, 
2 Ch 21 Ξε γραφή, as in Dt 10), we find the strange 
nas of Assyr. (égirtu, so Prd. Delitzsch) or at least 
ers οτιδιη (5 Ch 801: Haro, Neh 21 πο ιν, 
Est 9°52 Cf. ἀγγαρήϊον, Herod. viii. 98; Xen. 


ancient city-state was gone by, was capable of | Cyrop. viii. 6. 9), and pnv3, a Pers. form [Ezr 47, 


being practised under any form of political institu- 


where payia anp (v.7) = ape (vv.5)=Rinyy (ν.18) ; 
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while Artaxerxes’ x?ind (rescript, v.1") also= pay 
(v.2%)}. The two latter terms are regularly rendered 
by ἐπιστολή in the LXX. From all this it seems 
probable that familiarity with the royal posting 
system of the Persians (cf. ἀγγαρεύειν in Mt δ᾽) 
helped to make the letter stand out more clearly to 
the Jewish mind as a distinct literary type. In the 
post-exilic historical books the exact epistolary form 
is often preserved, including a formal address in 
certain cases. This is a marked feature in the 
Bks. of Mac, belonging to the Greek period, where 
also a closing ‘ Farewell’ occurs, sometimes with the 
addition of the exact date (e.g. 2 Mac 1177-38 χαίρειν 
~ - « ἔρρωσθε or byialvere), As yet, however, we 
have no models of private correspondence among 
the Hebrews; so that here, as often, we are 
dependent upon the light shed backwards by NT. 

2. IN NT.—In view of the numbers and influence 
of the Diaspora, the collateral evidence of non-Heb. 
analogies now becomes of moment. But the 
letters of literary men, hke Ciccro or Seneca, are 
hardly to our purpose. It is rather to the Egyp. 
papyri, and to the collections of epistles mostly 
fathered upon great Greek names during the Alex- 
andrine age, that we must look for hints of real 
value.* The evidence has been well collected by 
G. A. Deissmann, who, in his Bibelstudien (pp. 
189-252), reaches the following results. A broad line 
is to be drawn between the letter and the epistle. 
The one is essentially a spontaneous product, 
dominated throughout by the image of the reader, 
his sympathies and interests, instinct also with the 
writer’s own soul: it is virtually one half of an 
imaginary dialogue, the suppressed responses of the 
other party shaping the course of what is actually 
written: it is confidential in the sense that itis 
meant for particular readers known to the writer. 
The other has a general aim, addressing all and 
sundry whom it may concern: it is like a public 
speech, and looks towards publication. But pub- 
lication is the very note of literature proper. 
Hence the letter, as private, differs from the epistle 
in being a ‘pre-literary’ type of self-expression, akin 
to adiary. But, like a diary, if meant ultimately 
for the public eye a letter may, in spite of its 
original use, be in fact an epistle (e.g. certain letters 
of Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny). The literary epistle 
would arise from actual experience of the posthum- 
ous value placed on a great man’s letters, and might 
take one of two forms: (1) those written to make 
or enhance one’s own fame; (2) those forged under 
some great name, either for practice, after the 
fashion of the schools of rhetoric, or to give weight 
to propaganda of some sort. But in any case it 
will betray care, effort after finish—in a word, art; 
whereas the letter proper is unstudied, a thing of 
nature. This being so, letters require an exegesis 
all their own, one which sets their contents in vital 
relations with author and readers. Thus only can 
their proper sense be ascertained. 

These principles have a real bearing on NT epp., 
and must rank among the tests of authenticity. 
But certain special features of primitive Christianity 
modify their application ; and the universal nature 
of the interests involved makes the line between 
letter and epistle a fainter one, as we see by placing 
1 Th alongside an epistle like Romans, or even the 
encyclical Ephesians. It was, no doubt, by writing 
letters that St. Paul came to feel an epistle a fit 
medium of exposition. And it seems that he, 
partly in virtue of his unique missionary labours, 
partly as a Jew of Gr.-Rom. culture, was the creator 
of the NT type of epistle, itself the most character- 
istic blossom of the New Life in the souls of 
men, the most notable differentia of NT among 
sacred books. It is even possible that all other NT 


*A certain proportion of the Alexandrine pseudo-epistles, 
being Greco-Jewish in origin, have a special claim to attention. 


epistles owe their birth to St. Paul as pioneer. Be 
this asit may, the relevant data can best be grouped 
as (a) pre-Pauline, (6) Pauline, (c) post- Pauline. 

(a) PRE-PAULINE EPISTLES.—Letters of instruc- 
tion to the synagogal authorities even outside Pal. 
were sent by the supreme court of the mother. 
city as occasion arose (Ac 9? with 22°, οἵ, 287). It 
was, perhaps, not without some yague sense of this 
analogy that the Jerus. community, acting through 
the apostles and the elder brethren (Ac 15%, ef, 
2 Mac 1} 1), addressed their Gentile brethren of the 
province Syria- Cilicia touching terms of com- 
munion. Common use of ‘letters of introduction’ 
is implied in 2 Co 3! (see Ac 185}, and cf. Ro 164 
as a sample), and in a slightly different sense in 
1 Co 16°. No doubt, too, foreign synagogues were 
wont to refer doubtful points to Jerus. and thus 
elicit written responses. But we cannot view the 
letter of the Cor. Church to its spiritual father or 
apostle (1 Co 7}, 41417 927-12) exactly in this light. 
Rather it seems a natural result of the unique 
relation which St. Paul’s personality, at once 
strong and tender, caused to grow up between him 
and his ‘children in the gospel.’ This is the secret 
of the Pauline letters. 

(Ὁ) PAULINE EPISTLES.—There was an impera- 
tive need for the single Apostle of the Gentiles to 
multiply his presence, as αὖ were. This he did in 
ΤῈ}: by trusted companions, but in part also by 
etters. Doubtless, their exact form would have been 
other than it is had the current models been other 
than they were.* But existing literary usages, 
whether Jewish or Gentile, gave to them no more 
than Rabbinism gave to his gospel—certain vehicles 
of thought that lay readiest to use. What his 
gospel adopted, it transfigured ; and nowhere more 
strikingly than in the conventionalities of the 
epistolary form. Address, salutation, final bene- 
diction, all pulsate with life, and expand at his 
touch into clauses charged with emotion, every 
word of which reveals his estimate of some group 
of souls that were ever in his heart’s prayers. One 
may well see in 2 Th 3” (cf. 2?) tokens that 


Thessalonica was not the first Church addressed by 


St.Paul. Yet it is equally certain that the true cause 
of his very first letter lay deep in the same spirit 
as breathes in 1 Th, the essentially ‘pastoral’ 
instinct. His letters were indeed the life-blood of a 
noble spirit, ever ready to be poured forth to nourish 
its spiritual offspring (1 Th 27°). Of ἃ temper too 
ardent for the more studied forms of writing, St. 
Paul could yet by letter, and so on the spur of occa- 
sion, concentrate all his wealth of thought, feeling, 
and maturing experience upon some particular re- 
ligious situation, and sweep away the difficulty or 
danger. Such ‘waiting upon Providence’ was the 
attitude of the apostolic age, which took no thought 
for a future the next event of which might be the 
return of Jesus Messiah in heavenly power. In 
this sense, likewise, the occasional epistle was the 
typical form of its literature. 

The Pauline letters have a style all their own— 
thouzh style was far from the writer’s thoughts. 
It was indeed the man. Hence their enormous 
value: first, as the data for his journal intime and 
Life all in one; and next as the immovable critical 
basis of historical Christianity. Just as certain of 
these letters articulate a unique personality, mani- 
fold yet mastered by one absorbing passion, so 
surely must all theories reckon with what they 


* Renan, relying apparently on Talmudic and medieval data, 
asserts that ‘correspondence between synagogues already 
existed in Judaism ; the envoy charged with such letters was 
even a dignitary drawn from the synagogues,’ and he implies 
that doubtful points of doctrine or practice were thus dis- 
cussed (St. Paul, 228, 229 and n®), But he gives no references. 
Sanday speaks more guardedly, and indeed doubts if ‘the 
writing of doctrinal epp. would come to the first generation of 
Christians as a matter of course’ (Bamp. Lect. 335, 344). 
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imply as to the origins of Christianity. They 
reflect the mood of the time and given circle with 
perfect vividness of light and shade, ere it fades 
into the neutral tints of a set narrative. No 
criticism can ignore them. But neither can 
Christian theology. This means that they are to 
be read first of all as letters, and by the canons 
which govern such a reading. Until any reading 
can be put into relation to both writer and corre- 
spondents, so far as yet known, it cannot be held 
real and valid. We must reach the theology, if 
we reach it truly, through the missionary and man 
of God. So reached, it is full of qualification, of the 
flexibility that marks spirit off from letter. And, 
most valuable of all, a feeling for the practical 
reference of Christian truth—-the ideal of ‘ being,’ 
even more than ‘knowing’ or even ‘doing ’—can 
never be lacking when these writings are read as 
letters. To this end their very ordering contributes. 
For the body of the contents falls into two parts. 
The prophet—for herein lies their continuity with 
OT (ef. Jer 29)—carries the soul, on the wings of 
vision, to a level where the will finds its feet free to 
run in the ways of God, and life is seen sub specie 
eternitatis, in the light of God. But then the 
apostle never fails to depict what this means for 
daily life, ere he turns the eye once more to the 
founts of inspiration with a closing Doxology or 
Benediction. It is in such applications that the 
actual face-to-face nature of the Pauline letter 
allows certain self-revelations to be elicited by the 
virtual dialogue. Some of these are among our 
most precious hints towards a theory of biblical 
inspiration, which by its very recognition of human 
limitations stands out in contrast to the pagan 
notion of inspiration as uniform dictation through 
a passive organ; an idea which soon tainted the 
ecclesiastical theory from Justin onwards (see 
Sanday, BL 350if., cf. 31 ff., 391 [ἢ]. 

Finally, it may be noted, even as regards the 
growth of thought marked by certain Pauline 
epistles, that of all literary forms the letter least 
rofesses to exhaust a writer’s ideas—the limit 

eing given rather by the reader’s conditions—or 
commits the writer to his own past. It is, in fact, 
the ideal form of utterance for a spirit in which 
great germs are ever being quickened by the touch 
of practical problems. 

(c) PoSTt-PAULINE EPISTLES, in a broad sense 
at least, we may style the other NT epistles (for 
James, see Sanday, BL 344). Some of them 
largely partake of the ‘epistle’ in contrast to 
‘letter.’ Deissmann, indeed, goes too far when he 
puts at least half of them into the former class 
in such a sense as to infer their pseudonymity (pp. 
242 ff.). But we may group them as ‘letters’ and 
‘epistles’ according as they were or were not 
meant originally for readers more or less known to 
the writer. Here Hebrews first claims notice ; for, 
though not actually Pauline, it was most likely 
suggested by St. Paul’sexample, seeing that Timothy 
is known to its author (1323), Its closing greetings 
mark ita true letter; yet its abrupt opening makes 
it, even more than some Pauline epistles, hover 
between a letter and a homily. Possibly, the 
writer does not feel his name weighty enough to 
prefix in formal fashion (cf. Hp. Barn. 18). On 
the other hand, James has a formal address, but no 
final greetings; which marks it an epistle proper, 
meant for a class, not for given aries personally 
known to the writer. Otherwise is it with 1 Peter 
(11:2. 51714), which is quite on the lines of an epistle 
like Ro, and involves some familiarity with the 
readers’ concrete relations. And this seems true 
even of 1 Jn, devoid as it is of the usual marks; 
for the tone of paternal affection (rexvia) seems 
best to snit a Church or Churches that knew and 
revered the writer—probably those addressed out 


of full knowledge, though in a public or literary 
fashion, in the Bk. of Rev (2-4). 2 Jn is surely a 
real letter, in due form, to one such Church by the 
same apostle, whose cryptic use of ὁ πρεσβύτερος 
and ἐκλεκτὴ κυρία is dne to fear of a hostile State 
(v.1"). So isit with 3 Jn (v.), a sequel (cf. 5) sent 
to a private friend when access to this Church was 
cut off by an ambitious official. In all of the above 
one seems to feel personality going forth in subtle 
ways to reach its proper audience. This is hardly 
so with Jude, whose address is quite vague ; still 
less with 2 Peter, which as it stands seems de- 
pendent on Jude. Nor need this surprise, when its 
author, in implying anxious study of certain Pauline 
epistles, can rank them as Scripture (3) 16), 

To sum up. While we gain new insight into 
differences of type among NT epistles by placing 
them in line with other ancient epistles, yet on re- 
flexion we see afresh the strange distinctiveness of 
the former as a whole. It turns on the special 
nature both of the originating impulse and of the 
ties binding writer and readers in virtue of their 
common faith. Outside Judaism, religion meant 
neither passionate belief nor elevated conduct so 
much as correct ritual. [From this could spring no 
literature of persuasion, least of all in epistolary 
form. But given the new motive for the religious 
letter, its native form could hardly stop short 
where it began, in the splendidly personal pro- 
phesyings and exhortations of St. Paul the inspired 
missionary. Even in him new and more settled 
conditions evoked a new manner; the sermon gets 
the upper hand, changing Christian letter into 
Christian epistle. Of the later, or strictly pastoral 
type, 1 Jn seems a true sample. Placed alongside 
1 Th, it, or even 1 P, might appear marked off as 
Deissmann’s ‘artistic epistle’ from his ‘ pre-literary 
letter.’ But, with all intervening stages supplied 
in even acknowledged Pauline letters, these cate- 
gories cannot apply with such mgour as to be 
synonymous with ‘ Catholic’ and ‘ Pauline’ epistles 
respectively. Various problems remain, 6.6. as to 
the Pauline Pastoral Epp., whose integrity is open 
to doubt; but flexibility and nice discrimination 
must here be the order of the day. This is not the 
place to see how the NT epistles became, first litera- 
ture, and then canonical literature. But it here 
falls to note that even the most personal Pauline 
letters thereby became for the Church pure epistles 
or theological pamphlets. They were, that is, read 
for the most part in abstracto, their writer and 
original readers—and therefore the original sense— 
alike becoming of little or no moment. 


LITERATURE.—Farrar, Messages of the Books (1884), ch. vii.; 
Sanday, BL 334ff., 3443 and esp. Proleg. zu den bibl. Briefen 
und Epistein, in G. A. Deissmann’s Bibelstudien, 1895. 


J. V. BARTLET. 
EQUAL.—1. As adj. in the sense of ‘impartial,’ 
‘fair’ (=Lat. equus), Ps 177 *‘ Let thine eyes be- 
hold the things that are equal’ (ow, either the 
obj. of the vb. hence AV, and RV “ Let thine eyes 
look upon ely >; or, more probably, an adv. 
[=ony'pa] as Del. and RVm ‘Thine eyes behold 
with equity’). This meaning of ‘equal’ is else- 
where in OT found only in Ezk (1875dis. 29dis 3317 bis. 20, 
Heb. jam, lit. ‘is proportioned’ or ‘ adjusted ’) in ref. 
to God’s dealings. In Apocr. it is found 2 Mac 
1373 ‘sware to all equal conditions’ (τὰ δίκαια, RV 
‘to acknowledge all their rights’); and in NT, 
Co] 4: ‘ Masters, give unto your servants that which 
is just and equal’ (τὴν ἰσότητα, RVm ‘ equality,’ 
Lightft. ‘equity,’ ‘fairness’). Tindale in Prol. to 
Genesis, says ‘that Joseph brought the Egyptians 
into soch subjection wold seme unto some a very 
cruel deade, howbeit it was a very equal waye’; 
and in ‘The Obedience of a Christian Man’ (Works, 
i. 209) he says, ‘it is impossible that a man should 
be a righteous, an egal, or an indiflerent judge in 
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his own cause—Insts and appetites so blind us.’ 
Cf. Milton, PZ x. 748— 
‘As my will 


Concurred not to my being, it were but right 
And equal to reduce me to my dust.’ 


2. As subst. in the sense of a contemporary, one 
of the same generation (=Lat. equalis), Gal 14 
‘And profited in the Jews’ religion above many 
my equals in mine own nation’ (συνηλικιώτης, RV 
‘beyond many of mine own age’). In the argt. to 
Samson Agonistes, Samson is ‘visited by certain 
friends and equals of his tribe.’ In Ps 55%, how- 
ever, ‘equal’ is one of my own rank, as AVm 
Heb. 53 οὐδ, a man after my valuation, i.e. 
esteemed as Iam esteemed. So Elyot, ii. 417, ‘to 
acquire by the executyng of iustice nat only an 
opinion of tyrannye amonge the people, and con- 
sequently haterede, but also malignitie amonge 
his equalles and superiours.’ 

3. As verb—(1) to ‘come up to,’ ‘match,’ Job 
287. 19 «The gold and the crystal cannot equal it’ ; 
‘The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it’ (32y); 
and (2) to ‘compare,’ La 2% ‘ What thing shall I 
liken to thee, O daughter of Jerusalem? what 
shall I equal to thee?’ (amex 99). 

J. HASTINGS. 

ER (7y).—1. The eldest son of Jndah by his 
Canaanitish wife, the daughter of Shua. He was 
married to Tamar, who was apparently also of 
Canaanite origin. For wickedness, the nature of 
which is not described, ‘J” slew him’ (Gn 38%7, 
Nu 26"). 2. A son of ‘Shelah the son of Judah’ 
(1 Ch 4%). 3. The name of ‘Er the son of Jesus’ 
appears in the genealogy of our Lord (Lk 338) in 
the 7th generation before Zerubbabel, and the 15th 
after David. Η. E. Ry ur. 


ERAN (jw ‘watchful’).—Grandson of Ephraim, 
Nu 26% P. Patronymic, Eranites, 7d. 


ERASTUS ("Epacros) occurs three times as the 
name of a companion of St. Paul. 1. From Ac 
19” we learn that during St. Paul’s long stay at 
Ephesus he sent Timothy and E., two of those 
that ministered unto him (δύο τῶν διακονούντων 
αὐτῷ), into Macedonia. 2. In Ro 162 E. ‘the 
treasurer (οἰκονόμος) of the city’ is mentioned 
among those who send their salutations. His 
office implies that he was a man of some consider- 
able importance. 3. In 2 Ti 4” E. is mentioned as 
having ‘remained in Corinth.’ 

Whether these reff. apply to one, two, or three 
persons we have no means of conjecturing. It 
is, however, not probable that the ‘treasurer of 
the city,’ who held an office which implied resid- 
ence in one locality, should have been, like the 
others, an itinerant coinpanion of St. Paul. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

ERECH (37x) was called by the Babylonians and 
Assyrians Uruk (or Arku), whence Heb. Erech and 
Arab. Warka. A very ancient city, thought at 
first to be Edessa or Calirrhoé (Urfah) in the ΝΟΥ. 
of Mesopotamia. It is the second in the list of the 
four towns of Gn 10" (Babel, Hrech, Accad, and 
Calneh), comprising Nimrod’s kingdom in the land 
of Shinar (Babylonia). Erech (or Warka) lies half- 
way between Hillah and Korna, on the left bank of 
the Euphrates, and W. of the Nile Canal. It is 
supposed by Fried. Delitzsch that this river must 
have flowed nearer to the city at the time of Gil- 
games, as the legend relates that Gilgame’ and 
Ea-bini washed their hands in the stream 
after having killed, in Erech, the divine bull 
sent out by the goddess Ishtar. Its orig. name 
was Unu, Unng, or Unuga, translated in the 
. bilingual texts by Subtu* ‘seat’ ‘dwelling.’ 


* The pronunciation of the word seems, from a Greek transcrip- 
tion, to have been sobthu. 
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It was a very important city—the capital, in 
fact, of the mythical hero-king Gilgames. The 
ruins found on its site show the remains of elegant 
buildings with finted walls, sometimes decorated 
with patterns formed with the circular ends of 
various colonred cones inibedded in mortar, bricks 
bearing archaie Accad. and Bab. inscriptions, etc. 
Remains of canals traverse the mass of hillocks 
(which in some parts are nearly 90 feet high) and 
the country aronnd the city, showing that 1t must 
have been well drained in ancient times. Those 
portions of the walls of the city which can be 
traced seem to have been in the form of an irregu- 
lar circle about 40 feet high, and show that its 
average circumference was about six miles. The 
houses of the people are supposed to have extended 
beyond the walls. 

The antiquity of the city is indicated by the 
non-Semitic (bilingual) version of the creation- 
story, in which its foundation is attributed to the 
god Merodach (#&P 2nd ser. vi. 107-114). Another 
and important proof of its antiquity is given in the 
number of names it bears in the inscriptions. Be- 
sides its original appellation of Unug, it was called 
lag (or Illab) (WAT v. pl. 41. 15), Namerim 
(11. 50. 58; v. 41. 16), Tir-ana ‘the heavenly grove’ 
(v. 41. 16), Ara-imina ‘the seven districts * (26. 17), 
Gipar-imina * ‘ the seven enclosures’ (2b. 18), Ki-na- 
ana ‘the heavenly resting-place’ (2b. 19)—poetical 
names implying that the city and its surroundings 
were regarded by the Babylonians as fertile and 
beautiful in the extreme, and very diflerent, natu- 
rally, from the scene of desolation which now meets 
the traveller’s eyes. The Archevites mentioned in 
the Bk. of Ezra, 4°, were inhabitants of the Bab. 
Arku or Erech, which was the seat of a celebrated 
school of learned men. Strabo speaks of the 
Orcheni (Archevites) as a sect of Chaldzan astro- 
nomers dwelling near Babylon (xxi. p. 739); 
Ptolemy, as a people of Arabia near the Persian 
Gulf (v. 19, § 2); and Pliny, as an agricultural 
population, who banked up the waters of the 
Euphrates and compelled them to flow into the 


“Nieris (vi, 97, S131) 


Two deities who had temples in the city seem to 
have been worshipped in E., namely, Ishtar and 
Nan&. The temple dedicated to Ishtar (Venus, 


as the evening star) was called E-uimas ‘the 
house of the oracle’; the other, dedicated to Nan& 
(the goddess whose image was carried off by the 
Elamite king, Kudnr-nankhnndi, B.c. 2280, and 
only restored to its place 1635 years later by 
Assur-bani-pal, king of Assyria), was called E-ana 
‘the house of heaven,’ and is now represented by 
the Buwariyya monnd. 

Among the inscribed and stamped bricks found 
in Erech are many of the time of the historical kings 
—Dungi, Ur-Ban, Gudea, Sin-gasid, Merodach- 
baladan I., etc. Tablets of the reigns of Nabopo- 
lassar, Nebuchadrezzar, Nabonidus, Cyrus, Darius, 
and some of the Scleucide, have been excavated in 
the site. In the ruins of the town and the country 
around, a large number of glazed earthenware 
coffins and other receptacles, used no doubt for the 
burial of the dead, mostly of the Parthian period, 
has been found, showing that part of the town and 
its neighbourhood must have been used as a necro- 
polis. 

LITERATURE.—Schrader, KAT? 94f.; Loftus, Chaldwa and 
Susiana, 162£.; Delitzsch, Paradies, 221f.; Smith, Chaldean 
Genesis, 194; Sayce, Hib. Lect. on Rel. of Anc. Babylonians, 
184f., HCM 102; Hommel, Anc, Heb. Trad. 122n., 129, 168, 


177, also art. BABYLONIA, p. 224, 
I, A. PINCHES. 


ERI (yw ‘watcher’).—Son of Gad, Gn 46%, 
Nn 9616, P. Patronymic, Erites, 70. 


* This apparently refers to the great tower there, in seven 
stages, similar to the tower of Babel. It was called E-gipar- 
imina (WAT ii. 50. 20). 
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ESAIAS.—The familiar AV spelling of ISAIAH 
ree ta and NT is retained by RV only in 
2 Ks 215. 


ESAR-HADDON (jhn-70x, Σαχερδονός, “Acopddv).— 
Esar-haddon, in Assyr. Assur-akh-iddina, ‘ Assur 
hasgiven a brother,’seems to have been the favourite 
son of Sennacherib, by whom his naane was changed 
to Assur-etil-yukin-abla, ‘Assur, the hero, has 
established the son.’ Sennacherib bequeathed to 
him golden bracelets, necklaces, and other valu- 
ables, 14 manels, 23 shekels in weight, which were 
stored up in the house of a certain Amuk, and 
probably inteuded him to be his successor. In 
B.C. 681 Esar-haddon was at the head of the Assyr. 
army fighting against Erimenas of Ararat (Van), 
when Sennacherib was murdered by his sons 
Adrammelech (or rather Arad-malik) and [Nergal-] 
sharezer (2 K 1051, Is 3738) on the 20th of Tebet 
(December). Tor forty-two days the conspirators 
held the capital, but on the 2nd of Adar (January) 
they were compelled to fly to the Armenian king. 
Esar-haddon met his brothers and the army of 
Ararat near Malatiyeh on the 12th of Ilyyar 
(April); the veterans of Assyria won the battle, 
and at the end of it saluted Msar-haddon as king. 
Eusebius quotes from Abydenus that the battle- 
field was at ‘the city of the Byzantines,’ which 
von Gutschmidt corrects into Bizana on the Cappa- 
docian frontier. After the victory Esar-ha 4: 
returued to Nineveh, and on the 8th of Sivan 
(May) was crowned king. 

THe was an able geueral, and by his conciliatory 
policy prevented such rebellions as had troubled 
his father’s reign. [115 first care was to rebuild 
Babylon, which Sennacherib had destroyed (in B.C. 
089), and to make it the second capital of his 
empire. Manasseh of Judah became his vassal, 
and was called upon, along with the other kings of 
the west, including those of Cyprus, to furnish 
timber and stone for the palace of their Assyrian 
lord. The statement in 2 Ch 33", that he was 
carried prisoner to Babylon after his revolt from 
Assyria, is explained by the fact that Babylon had 
become one of the residences of Esar-haddon. 

The early part of Esar-haddon’s reign was 
occupied in defending his kingdom against the 
hordes of Gimirraé or Kimmerians, called Gomer 
in OT, and included by the Assyrians under the 
general title of Manda or ‘Noiads,’ who were 
now pouring into Western Asia. For a time the 
issue seemed doubtful, and a hundred days of 
humiliation and prayer to the gods were ordered 
that the empire night be protected against the 
Kimmerians and their allies, Kastarit of Kar- 
kassi, Mamiti-arsu the Mede, the Minni, and the 
peaks of Saparda (Sepharad) and Asguza (Ash- 
senaz), At last Teuspa the Kimmerian was 
overthrown in a decisive battle on the northern 
frontier of Assyria, and driven westward into Asia 
Minor. Then came a campaign against the Medes. 

In B.C. 677 Sidon revolted, but was promptly 
captured and destroyed, and another city, called 
‘the city of Esar-laddon,’ was built in place of it, 
and colonized with captives from Elain and Baby- 
lonia (see Ezr 423. The following year the king of 
Sidon and his ally, a Cilician prince, were beheaded, 
aud their heads sent to Nineveh. In the autumn 
Ksar-haddon marched into the heart of Arabia, 
through a waterless desert, a distance of more than 
600 iniles, and conquered the eight kings of Bazu 
and Khazu (the Buz and Hazo of Gn 22722), In 
B.C. 674 he invaded Egypt, and the invasion was 
repeated in the February of the following year. 
In 672 his wife died on the 5th of Adar, and in 670 
came the final attack on Heypt. The Egyptian 
forces were driven before the Assyr. army (from 
the 3rd to the 18th οἱ Tammuz or June) all the way 
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from the frontier to Memphis, being thrice defeated 
with heavy loss; while Tirhakah, their king, was 
wounded. On the 22nd of Tammuz, Memphis sur- 
rendered, Tirhakah and his sou fled to Ethiopia, 
and Egypt became an Assyr. province. In B.C. 668 
it revolted, and while on the march to punish 
it Esar-haddon fell ill, and died on the 10th of 
Marcheshvan (October). His empire was divided 
between two of his sons, Samas-sum-ukin having 
Babylonia, while the rest of the empire passed to 
an older son, Assur-bani-pal, whose suzerainty 
Samas-sum-ukin was called upon to acknowledge. 
A. third son, Assur-mukin-paliya, was raised to 
the priesthood, while a fourth became priest of 
the moon-god at Harran. 

LITERATURE.—Records of the Past, new series, iv. ; Knudtzon, 
Assyrische Gebete an den Sonnengott (1893); Meyer, Gesch. i. 
473ff.; Budge, History of Hsarhaddon; Ragozin, Assyria, 
331-346; Plumptre in Hazpos. 2nd ser. iv. 448-461; Driver, 
Isaiah? (‘Men of Bible’), 220; Buxton, Side-Lights, 207-213; 
McCurdy, Hist., Proph., and the Mon. il. 3888-350, 

A. H. SAYCE. 

ESAU.—4. (vy), elder of Isaac’s twin sons. The 
name (‘hairy’)* is said to have been suggested by 
his appearance at birth (Gn 25”, J). The surname 
Edon (‘red’), applied chiefly to lis posterity, 
commeniorated, according to Gn 25 (J), the in- 
cident there related, but referred also, possibly, 
to his red hair. Sayce [see ΟΜ, p. 644°) derives 
the name from the red colour of the sandstone 
cliffs of Idumza. The struggle between 1. and 
Jacob, prior to birth,t foreshadowed subsequent 
relations between the brothers as well as their 
descendants (sce EDOM), and was oracularly declared 
to signify that ‘the elder shall serve the younger.’ 
The premature tokens of manly strength were 
premonitory of E.’s future. When he grew up, 
he preferred the wilder hfe of the chase to the 
quieter routine of sheep-farming at Beersheba. 
He became a ‘man of the field,’ an expert hunter, 
and eventually chief of a tribe occupying the hilly 
land of Seir, whose Horite inhabitants were dis- 
placed or subdued by E., his followers, and their 
posterity (Gn 25%? 32% 6 36, Dt 213}. 

The main incidents of E.’s life are (1) Sale of 
birthright.—llungry, faint, and feeling as if about 
to die, he arrives one day,} after a (presmuably) 
unsuccessful hunt, at the patriarchal camp, finds 
his brother cooking lentils, and cries, ‘ Let me 
devour sonie of that same red food.’§ Jacob, 
taking mean advantage of E.’s condition, and 
aware probably of the oracle in his own favour, 
demands, as price of the pottage, || a renunciation 
of the birthright. Thelatter included precedence, 
and authority after his father’s death (Gn 27) ; per- 
haps, also, as in later times, a double portion of 
the patrunony (Dt 21"), and the domestic priest- 
hood (Nu 3"), Along therewith would naturally, 
in the case of the chosen family, be transinitted 
the covenant blessing, wlich secured for its pos- 
sessor the divine special favour, with promise of 
Canaan for his posterity, and the honour of convey- 
ing a blessing, through future seed, to ‘all the 
families of the earth’ (Gn 12% 9917.) In E.’s eyes 
the’ temporal advantages of the birthnght were 
distant and shadowy ; to spiritual privilege he was 
apparently insensible. ‘What profit shall the 
birthright do te me?’ he cries, and barters it away 


*Ges., Kalisch, etc. Acc. to Pseudo-Jon.’s Targ. ‘ready 
made,’ from nyy to make, or make ready, because E, ‘was. 
born with hair of head, beard, and teeth.’ 

{ Cf. the story of the twins Acrisius and Proctus, related by 
Apollodorus, De Deor, Orig. ii, 2. 1. 

1 Ps.-Jon.’s Targ. records a tradition that it was the day of 
Abrahai’s death. 

§ So Ges. (py). Lit. ‘ that red, red thing,’ as if he could not 
wait to recall the proper word. . 

|| Farinaceous food may have been a tempting hixury owing 
to ‘famine in the land’ (Gn 90}, assigned to the same J docu- 
ment as 25271"), 
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witli a levity which even the oath exacted by Jacob 
fails to turn into gravity. (2) £.’s marriages.— 
One who ‘despised his birthnght,’ as heir of 
Abraliam, was not likely to value highly con- 
nexion with Abraham’s kindred. He associated 
freely with Canaanites, who were ‘ strangers from 
the covenants of promise,’ and, at the age of 40, 
married two Hittite wives, Judith and Basemath, 
to the grief of his parents, who could not forget 
Abraham’s anxiety to avoid such alliances. After- 
wards, when Jacob had been directed by Isaac to 
seek a wife among their kinsfolk in Paddan, E., 
in hope of propitiating his parents, married, in the 
lifetime of his first two wives, his cousin Mahalath, 
daughter of Ishmael.* Of these wives five sons were 
born (Gn 80:5), (3) Loss of patriarchal blessing.— 
When Isaac’s death apparently approached, E. 
seems to have realized the tcinporal profit of the 
benediction. Not forgetting (Gn 27%), but ignor- 
ing his bargain with Jacob, he enters readily into 
Isaae’s plan for the bestowal of the blessing on 
his favourite first-born. When the blessing is lost 
through Jacob’s repulsive artifice, and E. receives 
a lower benediction,+ indicating that he would live 
by the spoils of war and chase (27%), he resolves to 
slay his brother after Isaac’s death, and thus 
regain all he has lost. (4) Leconciliation with 
Jacob and final departure from Canaan.—During 
Jacob’s sojourn in Paddan, E., while retaining 
connexion with Canaan (Gn 36°), seems to have 
become a ‘duke’ in Seir (Gn 323).t When Jacob 
is on his way back to the S. of Pal., E. meets him 
with 400 men. It is not clear that his purpose 
was hostile, as Jacob supposed: the men may 
have been mustered for war against Horites. 
Twenty years had intervened since J.’s departure ; 
time isa great healer; and E.’s wrath may have 
been mollified by success. Any remaining ani- 
mosity was appeased by Jacob’s abundant gifts 
(which had the aspect of tribute), and vanished at 
the sight of the prostrate brother. ‘E. ran to meet 
him, and embraced him, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him’ (Gn 334). They met once more, in 
peace, at Isaac’s funeral, after which E., partly 
‘because their substance was too great for them 
to dwell together,’ severed his connexion with 
Canaan, and made Seir his permanent abode (36°). 

The epithet βέβηλος ‘ profane’ (He 12"), § i.e. 
unconsecrated, secular (Lv 10! 1 S 214, Soph. 
(id. Col. 10), rather than blasphemous, supplies a 
key to E.’s character and history. Frank and 
manly, afiectionate and impulsively generous, 
irascible but not implacable, E. is naturally 
lovable, and exhibits materials out of which a fine 
character might have been developed. But he 
discloses no spiritual aspiration or God-ward bent ; 
no sense of unworthiness or devout surrender to 
divine guidance, such as Jacob, amid grave faults, 
exemplifies. This lack of consecration leaves E. 
subject to animal appetite; leads him into 
secularizing, if not demoralizing, alliance with 
Canaanites; renders him careless of spiritual 
blessing and insensible to Ingh ideals; causes 
his conduct to be dominated by impulse, not 
regulated by principle ; and prevents that moral 


* The differences in the names and parentage of E.’s wives, as 
given in Gn 2093 289 and 362 are due, perhaps, not to divergent 
traditions (for these passages are all assigned to the same 
‘source,’ P), but (1) to double names, (2) to errors in transcrip- 
tion by the editor of the documents. 

t The words in Gn 2799 may mean either (partitively) that E.’s 
dwelling would be ‘ of the fatness’ or (privatively) ‘away from 
the fatness.’ The latter suits better the character of Seir. 

t Gn 36 (P) suggests, when taken by itself, that E.’s departure 
to Seir took place only after Jacob’s return to Canaan, not before 
it; as 32% (J) intimates ; but if we suppose that, solong as Isaac 
lived, E., while dwelling much in Seir, retained an abode in 
Can., the discrepancy disappears. 

ξ If πόρνος ‘fornicator’ in this verse refer to E. (which is 
doubtful), the ref. is either to his marriages with idolatresses, or 
to Heb. traditions of his gross immorality. 


growth through which Jacob, originally far less 
amiable, is transformed from a tricky ‘ supplanter ' 
into Israel, a prince of God. Even E.’s natural 
frankness and generosity fail him, when he tries, 
without Jacob’s knowledge, to obtain the blessing 
virtually forfeited, and resolves to slay his brother, 
not in the first heat of resentment, but prudently, in 
cool blood, after Isaac’s death has removed the peril 
of paternal curse. [115 later pacification—the out- 
come, directly, of affectionate impulse—was prob- 
ably due also to the conviction that the head of a 
host of 400 had, after all, lost nothing through 
being supplanted by one whom the coveted 
blessing, after twenty years, had made only a 
successful cattle-breeder. 

Some modern critics * regard the history of E. 
and Jacob as more or less mythical. Ewald 
supposes the details about E. were suggested by 
the rough nature of Idumea (yy Seir=rougli), 
and by the later relations of Edom and Israel. 
Kkuenen lays stress on the representation of E. 
and Jacob (with other personages in Gn) as ‘pro- 
genitors of tribes’ —a ‘theory of the origin of 
nations’ which ‘ the historical sense of the present 
day rejects.’ Familics, he declares, become nations, 
not so much by multiplying as by conquest of 
and combination with other populations. For 
discussion of the general question, see TRIBE. As 
regards Esau in particular, (1) the roughness of 
Edomite territory may be reasonably traced to 
the disposition of a progenitor whose rough 
strength prompted him to choose an abode suited 
to his habits. (2) Nothing in Gn precludes the 
supposition that the KEdomites (as well as the 
Israelites) included within their communities the 
descendants of retainers and immigrants. (3) It 
is difficult to believe that legends containing so 
much that is derogatory to the venerated Jacob, 
and favourable (comparatively) to the ancestor of 
unfriendly Edomites, should grow up among the 
Jews. Of the stories and features of character 
which would naturally cluster round E.’s name in 
Heb. circles, we have specimens in [Rabbinical 
writings which represent E. as thief, fornicator, 
blasphemer, etc., as committing five heinous sins in 
one day, as giving his father dog’s flesh for venison, 
and biting Jacob after the latter’s return.t The 
impartiality of Gn in revealing much that 18 
attractive about E. and repulsive (even to an 
Eastern mind) about Jacob, suggests a substanti- 
ally historical record which could hold its ground 
in spite of its (to the Jews) unpalatable character. 


LITERATURE (in addition to works quoted above).—Kalisch, 
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2. (Heat), 1 Es 5°=Zima, Ezr 2%, Neh 7*. 
H. COWAN. 

ESCHATOLOGY (τὰ ἔσχατα, the last things).— 
Eschatology gives an account of the final condition 
of man and the world as this is represented in 
scripture. ‘he idea of a final condition of man- 
kind and the world rests on the other idea that 
history is a moral process, with a goal towards 
which it is moving. In scripture this moral pro- 
cess is specifically a redemptive process, of which 
the author and the finisher is God, He Himself being 
the end towards which mankind 15 being drawn, for 
the perfection of man lies in full fellowship with 
God ; and the perfection of man is reflected in, and 
subserved by, anew condition of the world, which 18 
transfigured with his redemption. In this view 


* Ewald, ΗΠ δὶ. of Isr. bk. i. sec. i. C5 Kuenen, Rel. of 187. 
ch. ii. ; more moderately, Kittel, ist. of Hebrews, Eng. tr. 1. 169, 

+ See instances collected by Wetstein, on He 1216, and by 
Stanley, Jewish Church, i. p. 47. 
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the Messianic idea and hope becomes an important 
element in eschatology ; but in OT, at least in its 
earlier portions, the Messianic is not yet so de- 
veloped as to be a constant feature in the eschato- 
logical picture, much less that which gives its 
whole colour to the picture. The redeemer is God— 
‘salvation belongeth unto the LoRD’ (Ps 3); and 
if the Messiah anywhere be redeemer or king of 
the redeemed people, he is so in virtue of the 
divine in him, as being in some way God in mani- 
festation (Is 977). The nomenclature, therefore, 
of some writers, who employ eschatological and 
Messianic as synonymous terms, is somewhat 
confusing ; for, though this terminology be more 
and more justified as revelation advances, there 
are many eschatological passages even in late 
writings in which there is not only no mention of 
the personal Messiah, but in which there is no 
reason to suppose that the idea of a personal 
Messiah lay as a presupposition in the ἜΝ. ΙΑ ΠΝ] 
of the author’s thought. The OT reveals its con- 
ceptions piecemeal. Its writers are like subordin- 
ate workmen, each absorbed in his own particular 
task, in polishing a corner or carving a chapiter or 
wreathing a pillar; it is only when the master- 
builder appears, with the full idea of the house in 
his mind, that each of the separate parts takes its 
place in the building. While, therefore, every 
Messianic passage is eschatological, there are 
many eschatological passages not Messianic. 

Besides exhibiting the scripture views of the 
final condition of things, eschatology may take 
notice of the phenomena, the physical convulsions, 
or the national commotions amidst which the final 
condition is ushered in; or it may go a step farther 
back and refer to the moral forces bringing about 
these manifestations and revealed in them. In 
OT physical nature has no meaning of its own; it 
is a mere inedium for the transmission and mani- 
festation of moral impulses; and the same is true 
in a sense of human history, for, though men and 
nations act voluntarily, ultimately all their move- 
ments are inspired and led by God, the First and 
the Last (Is 414 4817, The final condition of men 
and the world is therefore regarded in OT less as 
the perfect issue of a gradual ethical advancement 
in the mind of men and the nations than as the 
result of an interposition, or a chain of inter- 
positions, on the part of God, though these inter- 
positions, under whatever external forms they may 
be revealed, are of course all moral. 

THE ESCHATOLOGY OF OT may be treated under 
two heads: The eschatology of the People, and 
the eschatology of the individual Person. As the 
People in their final condition have necessarily 
some relation to the nations, the eschatology of 
the People widens out in many passages to be an 
eschatology of mankind and the world; while, on 
the other hand, owing to the idea prevalent in 
OT, particularly in the prophets, that the religious 
subject in relation with God is the People, the 
eschatology of the individual Person in distinction 
from the People is little developed, and some of 
the passages that appear to relate to it are uncer- 
tain in meaning. In other words, the eschatology 
of the People is the doctrine of the perfection of 
the kingdoin of God upon the arate while the 
eschatology of the individual Person is the doctrine 
of Immortality. 

I. ESCHATOLOGY OF THE PEOPLE.—Though 
formally the people came into existence only at 
the Exodus, yet ideally it already existed in the 
patriarchal family from Abraham downwards 
(Is 415), and some of the widest hopes and asplra- 
tions cherished by the people in later times in 
regard to their place in the religious history of 
mankind are already expressed in connexion with 
Abraham. But previous to the time when, by a 


process of divine selection, the religious destinies 
of mankind were entrusted to his family, some 
eschatological intimations were given. It is char- 
acteristic of all these early intimations that they 
are general both in meaning and in regard to time. 
The earliest of them, the promise that the seed of 
the woman would bruise the head of the serpent 
(Gn 3%), bears upon the family of mankind uni- 
versally. It may not be easy to say what sense 
our first parents or even Israelitish readers put 
into these words. The fulness of meaning which 
we are now able to express by them, and the indi- 
vidual application of ‘the seed of the woman’ 
which we can make, can hardly have been sug- 
gested to them. But they would be assured that 
the family of mankind would have the upper hand 
in the struggle against the author of their calam1- 
tous transgression; and as the meaning and 
consequences of what had befallen them became 
clearer, so would their conception of what was 
meant by bruising the serpent’s head, and how alone 
that could be done. Equally universalistic, though 
more definite in regard to the means of its accoim- 
plshment, is the promise given to Abraham, ‘In 
thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed’ 
(Gn 123), Such a promise could not soon be ful- 
filled, and there might be room for conjecture even 
as to the manner of fulfilment ; yet the patriarch, 
knowing wherein his own blessedness lay, in his 
knowledge of God and fellowship with Him, would 
surmise that through his seed this true knowledge 
of God would reach all peoples. The sense is 
little altered if for ‘be blessed’ we render ‘ bless 
themselves,’ ζ.6. wish for themselves the same 
blessings as Abraham and his secd are seen to 
enjoy (cf. Nu 2310, Some other passages, such as 
the Blessing of Noah (Gn 9”), are international, 
religious prominence being given to the family of 
Shem; while others, such as the Blessing of Jacob 
and Moses (Gn 49, Dt 33), are more national, having 
respect to the place of the tribes in Canaan. The 
phrase ‘the last days’ (ΟΡ τ nny) describes the 
farthest future into which the eye of the seer 
reaches, and may have different senses. In Gn 49! 
it refers to the final disposition of the tribes in 
Canaan (though 4919 may have a wider outlook ; 
see PROPHECY); while in Is 2? it refers to the final 
condition of the family of mankind, when all 
nations shall appeal to the God of Jacob as the 
nghteous arbiter in all international causes. 
Dt 32 ends with the hope of the victory of Israel 
over all its enemies, and in his Last Words (25 23) 
David expresses the assurance that under his 
family a kingdom of Righteousness will arise. 

The Day of the Lord.—In the 8th century B.C. 
the faith of Israel was virtually complete. Amos 
taught that God is Righteousness ; Hosea, that He 
is Love; Isaiah, that Heis the Lord the King, who 
has founded His kingdom in Zion, on the throne of 
which shall sit for ever one of the house of David, 
the Prince of Peace, filled with the fulness of the 
Spirit of God (Is9. 11). But besides this Messianic 
eschatology belonging to the second period of 
Isaiah’s career, there is another belongimg to the 
earliest period (chs. 2. 3), which he calls ‘the Day 
of the Lord.’ The prophet does not expressly 
combine the two, though they are probably to be 
regarded the one as the dark side and the other as 
the light side of the same cloud of judgment. In 
the earlier chapters he moves more along prin- 
ciples, moral necessities; in the second period 
(ch. 7 ff.) the actors are already on the scene who 
shall carry out the programme which in his first 
days he perceived to be inevitable. The phrase 
‘the Day of the Lord’ is first heard in the mouths 
of the people (Aim δ188.), The term ‘day’ is much 
used in Arabic of a battle day, as the day of Badr, 
Qhod, and the like, and so in Heb. ‘the day of 
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Midian’ (Is 9*), and this may be its primary mean- 
ing. The day of the Lord to the popular mind 
would be the day when J” their God would 
interpose in their behalf to deliver them. The 
deliverance would be primarily from external 
hostile oppression, but internal social miseries 
might also be included. The idea and the phrase 
may thus be very ancient, though they appear 
first in Amos. ΑἹ] that the phrase connotes in the 
mouth of the people is the sense of misery and 
ΠΝ the belief that only their God can 
deliver them, faith in His power, and a hope or 
conviction of [lis approaehing intervention, though 
on what this conviction was founded does not 
appear. But to the prophets of this age J” is 
a purely ethical Being, the moral ruler of Israel 
and the nations, and the sin of Israel and the 
world demands His intervention. Henee thie first 
aspect of the day of the Lord is always a day of 
judgment. But judgment is not an end in itself ; 
it is only in order to redemption, and behind the 
storm of judgment there always rises elear the day 
of salvation. The conception of the sin of the 
world which compels the intervention of the Judge 
differs in different prophets. In Amos it is soeial 
and civil unrighteousness ; in Hosea, religious un- 
faithfulness ; in Isaiah, insensibility to the majesty 
of the great King, who must interpose to bring the 
sense of Himself home to men’s minds. 

‘The day of the Lord’ is an eschatological idea ; 
the phrase cannot be rendered ‘a day of the Lord,’ 
as if any great calamity or judgment felt to be 
impending might be so named ; the ‘day’ is that 
of the final and universal judgment. But, of course, 
a prophet’s presentiment of its nearness might not 
be realized ; the erisis whielt he saw impending 
and deemed the great ‘day’ itself, or the beginning 
of it, might pass over and the ‘day’ be deferred. 
But this fact should not lead us to suppose that the 
prophets eall any great visitation of God by the 
name of ‘the day of the Lord.’ Again, the term 
‘day,’ if it originally meant battle day, suggests 
the presence of some foe whom God uses as His in- 
strument of judgment. This feature, however, is 
not always present in descriptions of the day. 
Sometimes the terrors of the day of the Lord are 
represented as due to His manifestation of Himself 
and the convulsions of nature that accompany His 
appearing, ‘when He arises to shake terribly the 
earth’ (Is 2!°22), But at other times, besides the 
supernatural gloom and terrors that surround Him 
when He appears, He is represented as using some 
fierce, distant nation as the instrument by which 
He executes His judgment (Is 13, Zeph). The 
judgment of the day of the Lord is a judgment on 
the known world, and the nation that executes the 
judgment is some wild people emerging from the 
dark places of the earth leans beyond the confines 
of the known world.* Once more, when the pro- 
phets speak of the day of the Lord they always 
regard it as near (Is 13°, J1 115 2'), The coming of 
the ‘day’ itself was a settled belief, but of its time 
knew no man; the presentiment of its nearness 
was awakened in the mind of the prophet by what 
he saw of the moral condition of mankind or of the 
operations of God in the world. To one prophet 
the insensibility of meu to the majesty of dhe Lord 
the King seenis so frightful that He must interpose 
to cast down everything that is high, so that He 
alone shall be exalted in that day (Is 2. 3); to 
another He is so visibly operating in the convulsions 
of the nations that His full manifestation of Him- 
self seems at hand (Is 138, Zeph) ; while to a third 
the severe natural calamities with which He is 
visiting His people sce the tokens and heralds of 
His final judgment (JI 1. 2). The prophets’ hearts 

* Davidson, Nah, Hlab, and Zeph in ‘Cambridge Lible,’ p. 
118; Driver, Joel and Amos in same series, p. 185. 


were filled with great religious issues, with pre- 
sentiments of the future of the world in God’s 
hand. ‘These presentiments were so vivid in their 
hearts that they were constantly looking for the 
fulfilment of them. And thus when the currents 
of providence, often too sluggish to their eager 
eyes, received a sudden quickening, when great 
events were moving and J” visibly interposing 
in the affairs of the world, they felt that He was 
taking to Him His great power. It was but a step 
or two when the kingdom would be the Lord’s. 

(1) In the pre-exilic prophets the day of the Lord 
is a judgment primarily on Israel (Am 95), though 
it also embraces the nations. It is Israel’s national 
dissolution, though the dissolution is only in order 
to a new reeonstruetion. The sinners of the people 
shall be destroyed, and a poor and humble people 
left behind (Zeph 3%, Is 2. 3, Hos 4% 215%), (2) 
With the Exile the judgment on Israel seemed to 
have been fulfilled, and during the Exile and at the 
period of the Restoration the judgment of the day 
of the Lord is represented as falling on the heathen 
world, and its issue is Israel’s redemption (Is 13, 
Hag, Zee 1-8). And this feeling is often expressed 
in passages where the day of the Lord is not 
formally mentioned (Is 40 ff., Ps 93-99). (3) Butafter 
the Restoration, when Israel was again a people, 
and the old internal antagonisms and wrongs onee 
more manifested themselves, prophets have to 
threaten it anew with the refiner’s fire of the Day 
of the Lord (Mal 378), Still, though in the post- 
exilic literature the judgment is also a sifting of 
Israel itself (e.g. Ps 50), it is mainly regarded as 
falling on the heathen world, and issues in Israel’s 
deliverance and the restoration of the Diaspora (Dn 
71%), This idea largely pervades the later Psalms. 
Psalms differ from prophecy. Like the hymns of 
all peoples, they are not creative but representative. 
They give back, in thanksgiving, in praise, and 
often in prayer, the faiths and hopes already 
contained in the mind of the community and long 
cherished. And these hopes and faiths are in the 
mam eschatological. When the Psalms speak of 
the judgment (15 798. 35% ete.), and of the meek 
inheriting the earth (37"), of the nearness of the 
day of the wicked (37%), of seeing God’s face in 
righteousness (17), of the upright having dominion 
speedily over the unrighteous (4013), and much of 
the same kind, they are not uttering vague hopes 
never before expressed, but refleeting the certainties 
of a faith as old at least as the prophets of the 8th 
cent., the certainty of a judgment of God (Is 153}: 
2. 3), and of the rise behind it of a kingdom of 
righteousness (Is 178 97114*-), and peace (Is 23 97 11%), 
and everlasting joy (Is 9°, Hos 2!*#-). 

To follow the seripture statements regarding 
the Day of the Lord through the three periods 
just mentioned would lead to mueh repetition : it 
will be enough to state some general points con- 
nected with the Day. The Day of the Lord is His 
time for manifesting Himself, for displaying His 
character, for performing His work, His short and 
strange work upon the earth. ‘The Lord of Hosts 
hath a day upon every one that is proud and lofty, 
and he shall be brought low... and the Lord 
alone shall be exalted in that day ’ (Is 215 1), 

1. As it was a day of the manifestation of J”, 
God of Israel, in His fulness and therefore in a way 
to realize His purposes, which with Israel and even 
with the world were those of grace, it is funda- 
mentally a day of joy to Israel, and even to the 
world—‘ the Lord is king, let the earth rejoice, 
let the multitude of the Isles be glad thereof. 
Say among the nations, The Lord is King ; let the 
heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad’ (Ps 96). 
That J” should reign, and that He should come to 
the earth as king, must, in spite of all the terrors 
that might attend His eoming, bring to the world 
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a pervading gladness. For the falsehood and in- 
justice that had cursed the earth so long would 
disappear, and the longing of men, who were ever 
in words or sighs saying, Show us the Father, 
would be satisfied. But it would be a day of joy 
above all to Israel, His people, when He should 
plead her cause, for the day of vengeance was in His 
heart and the year of Ilis redeemed was come. 
Naturally, an accompaniment of the manifestation 
of J” was the disappearance of the idols—‘ On that 
day men shall cast their idols of silver and their 
idols of gold to the moles and to the bats’ (Is 2°). 
But in the view of the prophets those gigantic 
oppressions, the empires of Assyria and Babylon, 
were but projections of their idolatry, with its 
cruelties and licentiousness and pride. The later 
prophet Daniel expresses this idea in a graphic 
figure when he represents the heathen monarchies 
under the symbol of various savage beasts, while 
the kingdom of God is represented under the image 
of a man. 

2. To those in Israel who looked for His coming, 
apart froin the natural terrors of it, it was unmixed 
joy (Hab 3). And it would have been so to all 

srael had fidelity to their God been universal. 
But this was far from being the condition of Israel. 
There were many who belonged to [srael only in 
race. ‘They were filled from the East, and sooth- 
sayers like the Philistines. They imitated the 
idolatries and practised the sins of the nations. 
Hence the prophets warn the people against a 
superficial conception of the Day of the Lord, as if 
it would be a mcre interference of J” in behalf of 
His people as a nation, and not a revelation of ITis 
righteous judgment—‘ Woe unto you that desire 
the day of the Lord. Wherefore will ye have the 
day of the Lord? It is darknessand not light ; as 
if aman did flee from a lion and a bear met him’ 
(Am 58), Hence the Day is first of all judgment, 
and only through this salvation. Sometimes one 
side is made prominent and sometimes another, 
the side of judgment (as has been said) in the pre- 
exile prophets, and the other side in prophets later 
down (e.g. ΟΡ 15). It is around the Day as one of 
judgment that all the terrible pictures of gloom 
and the dissolution of nature are gathered (Is 2. 3. 
13. 24, IIos 108, Am 5%, J] 29 3, Zeph 1). These 
convulsions in nature which accompany the Day of 
the Lord may not be all to be explained in the 
same way, but the general idea seems this: the 
universe is a human world; man is the head of 
creation, and creatiou is virtually the earth ; the 
heavens are a inere appendage of the earth, sub- 
serving the moral life of mankind—being for signs 
and seasons, and days and years. Hence in man’s 
judgment the world suffers dissolution, and in his 
redemption it is renewed and transfigured. 

3. As has been said, the coming of the Day was 
an article of faitl as much as our belief in the 
Last Day, but the presentinient of its nearness was 
awakened by what the prophet perceived around 
him: the moral condition of the world (Is 2. 3, 
Mic 3), God’s operations among the nations of the 
earth (Is 13, Zeph 1), His judgments on His people 
(Jl 1. 2), or the beginnings of their redemption 
alrcady experienced at the Restoration, which 
led to the hope of His full manifestation to dwell 
in His House when it should be prepared (Hag, 
Zec). Naturally, though the Day of the Lord 
was a crisis, and itself of brief duration, the phrase 
‘that day’ is often used to cover the period 
ushered in by the day. This is the period of 
final perfection and blessedness. It is identical 
with what in other passages is the Messianic 
age, and with the ideal condition following the 
Restoration as conceived by such prophets as 
Deutero - Isaiah (Is 60). It is a period entirely 
homogeneous. ‘There are no oceurrences within 
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it. It has characteristics, but no internal de- 
velopment. [ is a period of light and peace 


and the knowledge of God, which covers the 
earth as the waters cover the sea. Subsequent 
revelation has broken up the coming of the 
Messiah into a coming and a coming again, and 
history has intercalated between the two an 
age full of developments and vast changes. But 
the prophets embrace all in one period over which 
there hangs a divine light. ‘The characteristics 
they assign to the Messianic age or the period 
introduced by the Day of the Lord are in the 
main those characteristics which we assign to 
the age which the second coming shall introduce. 
These characteristics are the issue of the first 
coming, the natural expansion of its principles; 
and to the prophets the principles and_ their 
realization all seem condensed into one point. 

4, The prophets are not interested in giving 
mere predictions of external events or conditions 
of the world, but in setting before the people 
the moral development and issues of the kingdoin ; 
and just: as the Day of the Lord seeins to them to 
issue out of the conditions of the world of their 
own day, so they sometimes bring down the moral 
issues of the kingdom upon an external condition of 
the world such as it was in their owntime. There 
is perfect realizing of moral principles, but the 
condition of the world in its kingdoms and _ the 
like remains unchanged, But ordinarily this is 
not the case. 

(a) A constant feature in the eschatological 
picture is [srael’s restoration to its own land. 
The Lord will say to the North, Give up; and to 
the South, Keep not back: bring my sons frou far, 
and my daughters from the ends of the earth ; even 
every one that is called by my name (Is 495. And 
in this land all earthly blessings attend the people 
(Am 91-5); they attain joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away (Is 35! 651). 
The people are also truly the people of God— 
‘Thy people shall be all righteous’; ‘In the Lord 
shall all the seed of Israel be justified, and shall 
clory’ (Is 45%). The people’s restoration to ever- 
lasting felicity and their righteousness are but 
different sides of the same thing. Cast out because 
of their sins, they are restored because of their 
righteousness, although the rightcousness be one 
bestowed on them by God (Is 43°); and their 
restoration is the outer side of their justification, 
the token to their own heart and to the eyes of the 
nations that they are in truth now the people of 
God (Is 619 654+), The question how in our day 
we are to interpret such prophecies is a double 
one. It is a question, first, of what the prophcts 
meant. And to this question there can be but one 
answer—their meaning is the literal sense of their 
words. They spoke of the people Israel and of the 
land of Canaan, and predicted the restoration of 
the people to their land, and their everlasting 
abode there with their God in the midst of them. 
This was their view in their day of the final con- 
dition of the people. Of course, to the prophets 
the essential thing was the spiritual perfection and 
blessedness of the people given by the prescnce 
among them of their God in His fulness, but they 
were unable to conceive this except as reflected in 
an external condition of the people. ‘The other 
question is how we may expect these OT prophecies 
to be fulfilled now that the N'I’ dispensation 15 
come. There is no question as to the meaning of 
the OT prophecies; the question is how far this 
meaning is now valid, The question ts not one to 
be dogmatic on, but we should naturally say that 
it is to be decided by the principles of the NT 
dispensation. The only Nl’ writer who seems 
forinally to argue the question is St. Paul (Lo 
9-11). Now, he argues only on the spiritual side 
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of the Abrahamic covenant, or rather he regards 
the covenant as an exclusively spiritual or redemp- 
tive instrument (see art. COVENANT, last par.). 
Those, therefore, who, in advocating the idea of 
the Restoration of Israel to their own land, think 
themselves entitled to reason on the material side 
of the covenant (the promise of the land), cannot 
168 the apostle’s authority nor his example. 
t may be made a question, indeed, whether his 
reasoning does not exclude theirs, for his view 
appears to be that the covenant from the moment 
it took effect was a purely spiritual and redemptive 
deed. To his final the covenant guarantees the 
final salvation of Israel. The church of God is 
historical and continuous. It was planted in 
Abraham, and it is perennial. Israel was the 
church, and continues to be; and if the Gentiles be 
in it, they have been grafted in; and if some of the 
natural branches be meantime broken off, God is 
able to graft them in again; and this He will do, 
‘and so all Israel shall be saved.’ This is St. 
Paul’s manner of stating the idea of Deutero-Isaiah, 
that the true knowledge of the true God has been 
given once for all to Israel, and given to be the 
heritage of mankind. If the OT prophecies are to 
be brought into the argument, the order in which 
they place things must be observed. That order 
is, first, righteousness and faith, and then restora- 
tion to Canaan. A return of Jews to Canaan 
while still in unbelief, however interesting a thing 
in itself, does not come into contact with OT 
prophecy. 

(6) Another feature in the eschatological picture 
is the relation of the nations to Israel and their 
God. In some prophecies, especially those that 
are apocalyptic in their character, there is the 
idea of a final attack on Israel by the nations, 
and a great conflict near Jerusalem or in Canaan, 
in which the nations are overthrown and destroyed 
(Ezk 38. 39, 7] 3, Zee 14, Ob v.38, Dn). But 
usually the nations are represented as attaching 
themselves to Israel, drawn either by the right- 
eousness and humanity of the Messianic King (Ps 
72), or convinced that the God of Israel is God 
alone (Is 2)—a conviction which they receive in 
various ways, as through J”’s terrible revelation of 
Himself (Zeph 88:9, Is 66189), but chiefly through 
the teaching of Israel, the servant of the Lord, 
who becomes the light of the nations, and the 
peoules wait on His arm (Is 42° 496 50°% 5144 60). 

ut while already in the OT the Gentiles are 
fellow-heirs of salvation with Israel, the racial 
distinction is not obliterated. Jews and Gentiles 
do not amalgamate into one people or church— 
Israel ‘ inherits the Gentiles’ ds 54°), ‘the king- 
dom is given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High’ (Dn 7353). The nations occupy a 
subordinate place. There may be different shades 
of view in different passages. Of course, when 
the prophets wrote, Israel alone possessed the 
knowledge of the true God, and its place was 
that of benefactor of the nations, while theirs 
was that of recipients of blessing from Israel. 
Therefore the nations do homage to Israel, but 
it is to Israel as having the only true God within 
it — ‘they shall make supplication unto thee, 
saying, Surely God is in thee; and there is none 
else, no God’ (Is 454 49°, cf. 14? 60° 615). 

5. From what has been said, it can be seen 
what general conceptions the OT contributes to 
Christian Eschatology. They are such as these: 
(1) the manifestation or advent of God; (2) the 
universal judgment ; (3) behind the judgment the 
coming of the perfect kingdom of the Lord, when 
all Israel ata be saved, and when the nations 
shall be partakers of their salvation ; and (4) the 
finality and eternity of this condition, that which 
constitutes the blessedness of the saved people 


being the Presence of God in the midst of them— 
this last point corresponding to the Christian idea 
of heaven. All this is said of the people as a 
people. The people is immortal and its life 
eternal ; and this life is conceived as lived in this 
world, though this world transfigured — a new 
heavens and a new earth (Is 65!"). But are the 
individuals of the people immortal, or is their 
life, however prolonged and blessed, yet finally 
closed by death? It is probable that in most 
passages the prophets have in view the destinies 
of the people as a unity, the ultimate fate of 
individuals not being present to their mind. In 
some passages, however, the destiny of the in- 
dividual is referred to, and a progress of idea 
may be observed, though, owing to the uncertain 
authorship of the passages, it may be precarious to 
infer at once that the more advanced are the 
later. In Is 6574 only a very prolonged life 
appears promised, ‘the days of a tree,’ he that 
dieth at a hundred years shall die a child (cf. 
Zec 8). But in the apocalyptic passage Is 24-27 
death is represented as abolished, ‘the Lord will 
swallow up death for ever’ (25°); and the promise 
extends to the nations as well as to Israel (ver.®*), 
The conception of a resurrection first appears in 
the prophets, who speak of a resuscitation of the 
dead nation (Hos 6, Ezk 37). In Is 26, however, 
the literal resurrection of individuals is predicted. 
This is the complement of the Restoration of the 
living members of the people. And in Dn 12 a 
resurrection both of the just and unjust is pro- 
phesied, though it remains somewhat uncertain 
whether the resurrection be universal, or be only 
of those who, in the preceding troublous times, 
had been specially prominent, whether on the side 
of righteousness or of evil. 

II. ESCHATOLOGY OF THE INDIVIDUAL PERSON. 
—One of the strangest things in OT is the little 
place which the individual feels he has, and his 
tendency to lose himself in larger wholes, such as 
the tribe or the nation. When in earlier times the 
individual approached death, he felt that he had 
received the blessing of life from God and had 
enjoyed it in His commnnion; his sojourn with 
God had come to an end, he was old and full of 
days, and he acquiesced in death, however strange 
his acquiescence may seem to us. [le consoled 
himself with the thought that he did not all die— 
‘The memory of the rightcous is blessed’ (cf. Is 
5645), He hved, too, in his children and in his 

eople. He saw the good of Israel; his spirit 
ived, and the work of his hands was established. 
The great subject was the pcople, the nation ; 
J” had established His covenant with the nation, 
and the individual was blessed in the blessing and 
fortune of the whole. And he was content to have 
poured his little stream of life and service into the 
tide of national life, and in some degree to have 
swelled it. This was particularly the case, so far as 
can be judged, in earlier times. But when the nation 
came to an end with the mpeee when national 
life and religion no more existed, the individual 
rose to his own proper place and rights, and felt 
his own worth and responsibility. Though the 
nation had fallen the individuals remained, and 
J” and religion remained, though religion remained 
only in the heart of the individual. The religious 
unit, formerly the people, now became more and 
more the single person, and the truths regarding 
duty and responsibility, and the hopes of the future, 
enunciated by the prophets in regard to the people, 
were appropriated by the individual to himself. 

In regard to the Eschatology of the individual 
person there are two things which require to be 
carefully distinguished. There are, jirst, certain 
ideas regarding death and the state of the dead 
lying in the popular mind, though cherished by 
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all classes, the righteous as well as others, alike. 
These ideas are common to Israel with some other 
Shemitic peoples. They have in themselves no 
moral significance. But some of them, such as 
the idea that the person, though he died, was not 
extinguished, but still subsisted as a person, how- 
ever shadowy the state of subsistence was; and 
the other idea, that the dead person, though still 
subsisting, was in death cut off from all fellowship 
with the living, whether men or God,—these ideas 
formed points to which the aspirations of the pious 
might attach themselves, whether in the way of 
development, as of the first idea, or protest, as 
acainst the second idea. And, secondly, there are 
the aspirations, intuitions, or inferences of the 
pious mind itself. It is only these that can pro- 
perly be called OT teaching. Such aspirations 
and intuitions may be either intellectual or emo- 
tional, that is, virtually, either ethical or religious, 
though the basis even of the religious is ethical. 
The fundamental idea is the moral one: God and 
nan are moral beings, their relation is moral; the 
universe is a moral constitution, the stage where 
God displays His righteousness, and where inan 
sees God’s face in righteousness. Righteousness 
must win, and rightcousness is eternal (Is 51°). 
This is the idea that underlies the Book of Job 
and such Psalms as 37. 49. and 73. ‘There are 
thus three things to look at: (1) Death and the 
state of the dead ; (2) Life; and (3) the Reconcilia- 
tion of Death and Life. 

(1) By death OT means what we mean when we 
use the word. It is the phenomenon which «we 
observe. Now, all parts of OT indicate the view 
that at death the person is not annihilated; he 
continues to subsist in Shedl, the place of the 
dead, though in a shadowy and feeble form occa- 
sioned by the withdrawal of the sae of life. In 
this condition of subsistence, which is not life but 
death, in Shedl, the common abode of all dead 
persons, there is no distinction in destiny between 
the righteous and the ungodly. OT does not name 
thosein Shed] either souls or spirits, they are persons. 
It is possible that they were conceived as retain- 
ing a shadowy flickering outline of their former 
personality, for in Is 14 they sit on thrones, from 
which they rise up and speak. Subsistence in Shedl 
is a feeble, nerveless reflection of life on earth. 
These conceptions, as has been said, are not pro- 
perly scripture teaching, only the popular notions 
from which its teaching starts. Illustrations 
of them are such passages as these among 
others, Ps 6. 30, Is 14. 38, Job 3. 10. Thus, to 
start with, OT is not materialistic, death is not the 
extinction of the formerly living person. Neither 
is it philosophic, regarding the body as the prison- 
house of the soul, released from which it can spread 
its wings and soar unfettered into regions of pure 
and perfect life. Nor is it, to begin with at least, 
Christian in the sense that the spirit attains to 
perfection at death. 

(2) As by death so by life OT means what we 
mean byit. Itstarts from the idea, not of the soul, 
but of the person. Life is what we so call when 
we see it, the subsistence of the complete personality 
in the unity of its parts, body and soul. An 
essential part of man’s being is the body; and life 
is life in the body, such as it is before the analysis 
which we call death, and corresponds therefore to 
the Christian synthesis called the resurrection life. 
Hence Job, when the idea of a second life first 
dawns upon hiin, can conceive it only as a renewal 
of the natural life—‘If a man die, shall he live 
again?’ (ch. 14). But as life was due to the com- 
munication by God of the spirit of life, and death 
to the withdrawal of this spirit, these operations 
came under the moral idea, and ‘life’ meant moral 
life in the favour of God (zk 33)—‘in the way of 


righteousness is life’; ‘righteousness delivereth 
from death.’ OT scriptures occupy themselves 
chiefly with the condition of man on this side of 
death, and they teach that whatever principles 
are involved in the relations of men to God they 
come always to light in this life; death does not 
change these relations; on the contrary, by its 
manner or circumstances it reveals them (Ps 37. 


(3) Now, this conception of life naturally came 
into collision with the fact of death. And OT 
doctrine of immortality, when death is had in 
view, consists of the efforts made by the faith of 
pious men to gain for the idea of life just referred 
to the victory over the fact of death. These 
efforts are of two kinds: one consists of an appeal 
against the fact of death, a demand for immortality 
or not dying, a protest against the fellowship of 
the living man here with God being interrupted, 
or a lofty assurance that it cannot be interrupted. 
It is quite possible that the examples of this may 
have to be referred to particular circumstances, 
when death might be actually threatening; but 
the language used, the demand made for the con- 
tinuance of life, the lofty assurance of faith that 
the relation of the person to God cannot be inter- 
rupted, rise to the expression of principles, and are 
by no means merely the expression of an assurance 
that God would save from death on this particular 
occasion. This is the meaning of Ps 16, ‘I have 
set the Lord always before me ; beeause he is at my 
right hand, I shall not be moved. Thou wilt not 
leave my soul over to Shedl; thou wilt not let thine 
holy one see the pit.’ What the speaker is assured 
of is deliverance from death. But his assurance 
has an absoluteness in it. It expresses principles. 
In his ecstasy of life in God he feels life to be 
eternal. The tie between him and J” is indis- 
soluble. With our more reflecting habits of 
thought this ecstasy of faith is hard to conceive. 
To us the fact of death is so inevitable that we 
cannot imagine any one resisting it. We accept 
the fact, and rest on what lies beyond. But the 
resistance of the pious Hebrew was due just to his 
not knowing what lay beyond, and was but a 
mode of making a demand for that which we now 
know to lie beyond. 

The other line of thought was somewhat different ; 
it was not so much a protest against dying, as a 
protest that dying was not death ; it was a denial 
that death was to the saint of God that which the 
popular mind regarded it to be—a separation from 
God and descent into Shedl. The fellowship with 
God had in life, and which was life, would remain 
unbroken in death. This amounted to the faith 
that the godly soul would overleap Shed! and pass 
to God. ‘This appears to be the faith expressed in 
Ps 49 and 73, and in a certain sense in Job 19. 

Before these poetieal passages, which are obscure, 
are briefly looked at, something must be said of 
Sheol and the state of the dead; though, as has 
been said, ΟΕ statements about Shedl chiefly re- 
flect the popular sentiments, and have little positive 
value. It might be surmised from the strong 
expressions used many times of death in the OT 
that in death existence absolutely canie to an end. 
Thus Ps 1464 ‘lis breath goeth forth, he returneth 
to his earth; in that very day his thoughts perish’ ; 
Ps 3918 “Ὁ spare me, that I may recover strength, 
before I go hence, and be no more.’ And perhaps 
most strongly of all Job 147" ‘for a tree hath hope, 
if it be cut down, it will sprout again; but man 
lieth down, and riseth not; till the heavens be no 
more, they shall not awake, nor be raised out of 
their sleep’ (ef. 72, But these are only the strong 
expressions of despondency and regret over a life 
mournfully soon ended, and that uever returns to 
be lived on this earth again. The conception of 
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Sheol is sufficient answer to the apparent doctrine 
which they teach. The word Shed] (diy, twice 
written defectively, and usually fem., as nouns of 
place mostly are), is of uncertain derivation. Its 
root has been supposed to be a softened form of 
another root (>y¥, represented by 5y# the hollow 
hand, Is 4013) signifying perhaps ‘to be hollow,’ in 
which case it would have the same meaning as our 
word ‘hell’ (Germ. /olle); and the name ‘pit’ 
with which it is interchanged in OT (ἄβυσσος in 
NT) might seem to favour this derivation. A cor- 
responding Assyrian Sudlu (Fried. Del., Jeremias) 
is denied by Jensen. Shedl is the opposite of the 
upper sphere of light and life; it is ‘deep Shedl’ 
(Ps 86% 63°), the region of darkness, ‘a land of 
darkness as darkness itself, without any order, and 
where the light is as darkness’ (Job 102"). There 
is no strict topography to be sought for Shedl ; it 
is in great measure the creation of the imagination, 
deep down under the earth or under the waters 
(Job 26°). It is not to be identified with the grave, 
though the grave be often regarded as the mouth 
of it; and it is sometimes represented as a vast 
burying-place (Is 144%, Ezk 32%). Shed] is the 
place of departed personalities ; the generations of 
one’s forefathers are there, and he who dies is 
gathered unto his fathers; the tribal divisions of 
one’s race are there, and the dead is gathered unto 
his peoples, and if his descendants have died before 
him, they are there and he goes down to them, 
as Jacob to his son, and David to his child (Gn 37° 
15 © 199} 

(1) The state of those in Shedl.—As death con- 
sists in the withdrawal " God of the spirit of life, 
the source of energy and vital power, the person- 
alities in Shed] are feeble and flaccid. They are 
shades (o°x57 Job 26°, Is 14°). Their abode is called 
‘silence’ (Ps 94”); it is ‘the land of forgetfulness’ 
(Ps 8813); ‘the living know that they must die, the 
dead know not anything’ (Ec 9°); ‘his sons come 
to honour, and he knoweth it not; and they are 
brought low, and he perceiveth it not of them’ 
(Job 147). But other passages represent the 
existence of the dead in Shedl as a dreamy re- 
flection of life on earth, in which self-consciousness 
and ability to recognize others still remain—‘ Art 
thou become weak as we; art thou become like 
unto us?’ is the language addressed by the Shades 
to the prince of Babylon when he descends among 
them. (2) There is no distinction of good and evil 
in Sheol.—A]l] must go into Shedl, and all alike are 
there (Job 317). Sheol itself is no place of punish- 
ment nor of reward (Ec 9°), neither is it divided into 
compartments having this meaning: ‘To-morrow,’ 
said Samucl to the king whom God had rejected, 
‘to-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me’ 
(1 Καὶ 2819), The idea of a deeper or darker Sheol in 
any penal sense cannot be verified. ‘The farthest 
recesses of the pit’ into which the prince of Baby- 
lon is thrust in death forms a mere antithesis to 
the ‘farthest recesses of the North,’ the abode of 
the gods, where he aspired to seat himself when 
alive (Is 14%). If the ‘prison’ referred to Is 24” 
be Sheol, incarceration in Shedl, z.e. death, is re- 
garded as the penal issue of the judgment. And 
the state of the dead being a reflection of life on 
earth, any dishonour done to one on earth, such as 
being deprived of sepulture, may still cleave to 
him when he descends into the Underworld (Is 14, 
Ezk 32). The language of Is 66¥ ‘their worm 
dieth not, and their fire is not quenched,’ refers to 
the bodies of the ungodly, which are cast out upon 
earth, an abhorring to all flesh, and not to the 
ungodly themselves in Shedl. (3) All connexion 
with the world of the living is broken off.—The 
dead can neither return to earth, nor does he know 
anything of the events passing there (Job 79 14%, 
Ec 9). Yet with the strong belief in the existence 


of the persons in Sheol, there was naturally a 
popular superstition that they could be reached. 
This belief gave rise to the necromancy practised 
among the Hebrews, as among most peoples, 
though it is proscribed in the law and ridiculed 
by the prophets (Is 813). The practice probably 
did not repose on any general idea that the dead 
must have a wider knowledge than the living, that 
‘there must be wisdom with great Death,’ but on 
the idea that great personages continued still to be 
in death that which they had been in life. This 
appears to have been the idea of Saul in seeking 
unto Samuel. There is no record of any one 
answering from the dead except Samuel. The 
question whether any connexion was thought to 
exist between the person in Sheol and his body can 
hardly be answered. No such connexion existed 
as to interfere with the passage of the person into 
Shedl, whatever befell the body. The want of 
burial was in itself dishonouring, and the dishonour 
continued to cleave to the person among the dead, 
but it did not, as among some nations, prevent his 
descent to the world of the dead. There are some 
passages which seem to spcak of a sympathetic 
vapport still existing between the body and the 
person in Shedl, but probably they hardly go 
further than to suggest the idea that the body, 
though thrown off, was still part of the man, and 
not mere common unrelated dust. (4) The main 
point is that the relation between the dead person 
and God is cut off. This is what gave death its 
significance to the religious mind. Fellowship 
with God ceases—‘In death there is no remem- 
brance of thee; in Shedl who shall give thee 
thanks?’ ‘For Shed] cannot praise thee; they 
that go down to the pit cannot hope for thy truth’ 
(Is 38:8). 

The passages relating to the eschatology of the 
individual person are mostly poetical, and they are 
in some points obscure. They arc such passages as 
Ps 16. 17. 22. 37. 49. 73, and many fragments of 
others, and Job. Now, with regard to these pas- 
sages several things must be said: first, they are 
all late, later at all events than the prophetic faith 
of the 8th cent. This faith—belief in the coming 
manifestation of God, in the judgment, and in the 
eternal rest of the people in God’s perfect kingdom 
—was the faith of the writers. Again, all the 
passages rcpose upon an acknowledged distinction 
among men, the distinction of the righteous and 
the ungodly. This distinction is visible, men are 
differently related to God. But the problem arose 
from the fact that men’s destinies in the world 
were not seen to correspond to this distinction: 
in a moral world morality was not triumphant, in 
the government of the righteous God nghteous- 
ness was not acknowledged. No doubt, the pious 
mind sometimes composed itself by a deeper analysis 
of that wherein true prosperity or felicity lay—the 
portion falling to it, even God Himself, was a pro- 
founder good than all earthly possessions (Is 17. 73). 
Nevertheless, the problem remained and demanded 
solution. The solution was always an eschato- 
logical one, and was just the distinction between 
the righteous and the ungodly truly realizin 
itself. In other words, immortality or eterna 
life is the corollary of religion, as Christ, summing 
up the whole OT teaching, said, God is not the 

od of the dead, but of the living; it might even 
be said to be the corollary of morality—if the 
universe be a moral world there is everlasting life. 
The general position of OT saints, with their faith 
in the advent of God to judge, was very similar 
to that of the early Christians, who looked for the 
speedy coming of Christ. This coming would 
change the world and the Church, but the Church 
would pass living into perfect blessedness ; and, of 
course, individuals would share the change—‘ We 
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shall not all die, but we shall all be changed.’ 
Now, this was very like the feeling of OT saints. 
The individual would share the transition of the 
community, the Day of the Lord would break, and 
the living would enter into fulness of life without 
tasting death. True individualism is little seen in 
OT. It is real to this extent: the individual 
realized keenly his own personal life, and longed 
earnestly to share for himself in the blessings upon 
which the community would enter when God 
appeared to abide for ever among them. He 
longed that he, the living man, should see with 
his people the glory of the Lord revealed, and 
enter with his people into life. It was, perhaps, 
only the prospect of death, or reflection on it, that 
rounded off individualism and revealed its energies. 
The life of the community was perennial, but with 
death before him the individual could not share 
this life, and he sought to forecast his own personal 
destiny. 

Thus there may be two classes of passages: (1) 
δε ΤΑ ταν which, though spoken perhaps by in- 

ividuals, express the hope of the living people, 
and refer to that great change which the Day of 
the Lord shall introduce, and which the individual, 
as part of the people, shall experience without 
tasting death; and (2) passages where the in- 
dividual contemplates death, but expresses the 
assurance that he will not, like the ungodly, fall 
into Shedl, but see life. Ps 37 belongs to the first 
class, and possibly Ps 73, though the phrase ‘take 
me’ might, as in Ps 49, refer to escaping Shedl at 
death. Ps 49 has two peculiarities: first, its open- 
ing verses imply that its teaching on immortality 
is no more an aspiration, but a firm conviction ; 
and secondly, it seems to start from the assumption 
that death is universal. If this be the case, the 
words, ‘God will redeem my soul from Shedl,’ 
must refer to the Psalmist’s hope in death. This 
interpretation may certainly be supported b 
reference to the parable of Lazarus in Abraham’s 
boson, which shows that the idea of a blessedness 
of the spirit at death had been reached before the 
time of our Lord. It is enough here to state some 
general principles and give a classification of pas- 
sages ; for details the commentaries must be con- 
sulted.* The prophets and saints of the OT were 
not speculative men. They did not reason that the 
soul was immortal from its nature,—this was not the 
kind of immortality in which they were interested, 
—though, for all that appears, the idca that any 
human person should become extinguished or be 
annihilated never occurred to them. They did not 
lay stress in a reflective way on man’s instinctive 
hopes of immortality, though they may be observed 
giving these instinctive desires expression. So far 
as they reasoned, their assurance was based on the 
moral idea—Righteousness is eternal. So far as 
they experienced and felt, their assurance was 
immediate — religion is reciprocal, the conscious- 
ness of God.is God’s giving Himself in the con- 
sciousness. 

It has always been felt strange that the Penta- 
teuch, which gives the constitution of the people of 
God, should be silent on death and immortality, 
or only refer to the popular idea of Shedl. In 
explanation it may be said that the earliest part 
of the Pent. is anterior to the prophets of the 8th 
cent., while the later portions are the reflection of 
the prophetic teaching. Deut. reposes on Isaiah 
and the prophets of the Assyrian age, and the 
Priests’ Code on Ezekiel. The constitution which 
they furnish for Isracl is the embodiment of the 
prophetic conecptions. But the conceptions of the 
ΣῈ 6: are ideal, their pictures of the true 

srael are pictures of Israel of the future, Israel of 


*See particularly the Anhang to Studer’s Das Buch Hiob, 
Bremen, 1881, 


74] 
the perfect and final state; in other words, of 
Israel in what may be called its condition of 


immortality. The legislation seeks to impose this 
ideal on Israel of the present. Of necessity, when 
applied to the conditions of the actual Israel, the 
ideal was imperfectly realized, and was anew pro- 
jected into the future. 
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ESCHATOLOGY OF THE APOCRYPHAL AND 
APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE,.—We shall treat 
this subject under four heads. 1. The authorities 
for Jewish Eschatology, B.c. 200-A.D. 80. 2. Some 
of the conceptions which gave birth to and con- 
trolled the evolution of later Jewish Eschatology. 
3. Its historical development. 4. Its systematic 
exposition. 

. THE AUTHORITIES. 
2nd cent. B.C.—Sirach. 


a Ethiopic Enoch 1-36. . 

4 Daniel. 

ee Ethiopic Enoch 83-90; 91- 
104. 

ἸΣ Tobit. 

τ Sibylline Oracles — Pro- 


cemium and 39-818, 
= Testaments of the XII 
Patriarchs — Apocalyptic 


Sections. Between B.C. 
140 and A.D. 30. 
a Judith. 
Ist eent. B.c.—Ethiopic Enoch 37-70. 
εν 1 Maccabees. 
ae Psalms of Solomon. 


es 2 Maccabees. 
Ist cent. A.D.—DBook of Jubilees. 


3 Assumption of Moses, 
᾿ Philo. 

“ Slavonic Enoch. 

Ἢ Book of Wisdom. 

. 4 Maccabees. 


Composite works writ- 
Apocalypse of Baruch ten partly before and 
Book of Baruch {πῚ} after A.D. 70. 
4 Ezra art of the Book of 
Ascension of Isaiah Baruch may belong to 
the 2nd cent. B.C. 
Josephus. 


The above authorities vary indefinitely in the 
degree of light they shed on the evolution of 
eschatological thought among the Jews. Thus 
very little help in this direction is to be derived 
from Sirach, the Book of Baruch, Judith, and 
1 Maccabees. It is, in fact, to the pseudonymous 
apocalyptic writings that we are almost entirely 
beholden for the materials of which we are in 
quest. These not only supply the missing links 
which unite in orderly development the thought 
of OT to that of NT, but also in not a few cases 
are the only documentary authorities for views 
and doctrines which in later times established 
themselves securely in Christianity or Judaism. 

II. SOME OF THE CONCEPTIONS WHICH GAVE 
BIRTH TO AND CONTROLLED THE EVOLUTION OF 
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LATER JEWISH ESCHATOLOGY.—These concep- 
tions were already at work in OT, but were applied 
only sporadically, and in a partially developed 
form. In the later period they gradually attain 
to their full rights. 

1. The cnlarged conccption of God as the Creator 
and Moral Governor of all the world, and its con- 
scquenccs.— When once this idea is fully compre- 
hended, the OT conception of Sheol can no longer 
logically exist. And yet these two conflicting 
conceptions did exist side by side for several cen- 
turies. So long as J” was conceived simply as the 
tribal God of Israel, and as one among other 
gods, whose sole concern was the moral well-being 
and prosperity of Ilis people on earth, then Sheol 
was naturally conceived as beyond the sphere of 
His dominion, and so preserved its ancient non- 
moral character. It 1s not, indeed, till almost 
the Maccabiean period that the former concep- 
tion has transformed tle latter, and the abode 
of the shades has become a place of moral retribu- 
tion. 

Another consequence of this enlarged conception 
of God was an enlarged conception of judgment. 
Since God was the Creator and Ruler of all men, 
the idea of a final and world judgment, in which 
the destinies of all should be decided, naturally 
arose. It must be conceded, however, that in 
Judaism this idea was, so far as the Gentiles 
went, always of the most one-sided and inequit- 
able character. In their case, judgment, as a rule, 
meant simply condemnation. At best they were 
spared only to become subject to Israel. 

2. The conception of the individual, and his grow- 
ing claims.—The doctrine of individual retribution 
was evolved in OT.* It is the direct antithesis of 
the earlier view of the solidarity of the family, 
tribe, ornation. The latter doctrine, which identi- 
fied the responsibilities of the individual with his 
family or nation, naturally led to strange con- 
sequences. Ezekiel (esp. in ch. 18) was the first 
to attack this doctrine in its entirety, and to 
replace it by an equally exaggerated and false 
individualism. As the consequences of sin were 
still eonfined to this life, the difficulties of this 
conception soon eame to light. According to it 
every misfortune is a divine punishment, and 
every piece of prosperity a special instance of 
God’s favour. The antinomies arising from such 
a view are discussed in Job and Ecclesiastes, and 
its untenableness demonstrated no less certainly 
than that of the doctrine it was intended to 
supersede. As long as the consequences of man’s 
action were regarded as limited to this life, these 
antinomies were incapable of solution, and God’s 
dealings with His righteous servants incapable 
of justification. But notwithstanding the bank- 
ruptcy of both these theories, or rather in con- 
sequence of it, the faith and religious thought of 
Israel were set free to attempt a truer and pro- 
founder solution of the problem. On the one 
hand, the faithful servant of J” in due time came 
to be assured that neither here nor hereafter could 
he be separated from the love and presence of 
God; and that for him the ancient Sheol would 
stretch out its arms in vain. On the other, the 
religious thinker of Israel was equally assured 
that since God’s righteousness did not attain to 
its full consequences here, it must do so elsewhere ; 
and thus the doctrine of retribution was carried 
into the after-life, and a personal blessed existence, 
whether of Hmited or endless duration, whether 
as a member of the Messianic kingdom or a direct 
participant in a blessed immortality, became a 
postulate of religious thought. In due course the 
moralization of the old conception of Sheol was 
effected, not indeed in OT times, but in the sub- 

* Cf. Gn 1823-338, Ex 8233, Nu 1622, Dt 710 2416 etc. 
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sequent centuries, as we find in Apocalyptic 
literature. 

3. The growing transcendence of the Mcssiane 
expectations.—In OT the hopes of Israel were in 
the main confined to this world and to the well-being 
of the nation. Thus they looked for the destruction 
of their national foes, for the purification of their 

eople, and the establishment of an earthly king- 
aon of limited or endless duration. The scene of 
this kingdom was to be the earth purged from all 
violence and sin. But in the later period the 
eulf between the present and future begins to 
widen, and this process goes on till the last 
resemblances vanish, and the present appears a 
moral chaos under the rule of Satan and lis 
angels, and the future is conceived as an unending 
kingdom of blessedness under the immediate sway 
of God or the Messiah. 
1Π. Tue IlistoricAL DEVELOPMENT OF JEWISII 

EscuATOLOGY.—(A) 2nd cent. B.C. 

Sirach.—The eschatology of this book belongs to 
the OT. Hades is the place of the shades and the 
region of death (912 141% 16 2110 414 485), There is no 
delight there (14:6), no praise of God (1777-78), man 
is plunged in an eternal sleep (4619 22" 8011 5828), 
Retribution does not follow a nian into the after- 
life (414), but his sins are visited through the evil 
remembrance of 1115 name, and in the misfortunes 
of his children after him (1138 2374-°6 4015 4158), As 
regards the future of the nation, the writer looks 
forward to the Messianic kingdom of which Elijah 
is to be the forerunner (48!°), when Israel will 
be delivered from evil (50> 33), the scattered tribes 
restored (334, AV 36"), the heathen nations duly 
punished (32”-%4, AV 3518 1%), Tle expects also the 
eternal duration of Israel (37%), and likewise of 
David’s line (4714). 

Ethiopic Enoch* 1~36.—This fragmentary writing 
represents the earliest, and at all events the most 
primitive, view of the ‘ last things’ in the literature 
of the 2nd cent. B.c. According to this writer, 
retribution inevitably dogs the heels of sin. Thus 
punishment has already befallen sinful angels and 
men (104112) in the first world-judgment (10!"%). 
But the final judgment is yet tocome. Meanwhile 
all who die enter one of the four divisions of Sheol, 
whiere they have ἃ foretaste of their ultimate bliss 
or woe (22). In due course the final judgment 
comes, ushered in by the resurrection of the 
righteous and the wicked (with the exception of 
one class of the latter, 22!?-}%). The resurrection 
seems to be limited to Israel and its progenitors. 
The fallen angels, demons, and men then receive 
their final award (1012. 16! 193. The former are 
plunged into an abyss of fire (=Tartarus, 10°"), 
while the wicked amongstmen are cast into Gehenna, 
and their punishment isa spectacle for the righteous 
(272-8), Then the eternal Messianic kingdom is 
established, with Jerusalem and Palestine for its 
centre (255), God makes His abode with man (25°) 
—there is no Messiah. All the Gentiles become 
righteous and worship God (1074). The righteous 
eat of the tree of life, and enjoy patriarchal lives 
(5° 25°) and every material blessing (57 1018. ¥ 11%), 
begetting each 1000 children (101. There is no 
hint as to what becomes of the righteous after the 
second death. ; 

Observe that (1) justice is done to the claims of 
the righteous nation by the establishment of an 
eternal Messianic kingdom; (2) and lkewise to 
those of the righteous individual by his resurrection 
to a long life in this kingdom ; also (3) that Sheol 
has undergone transformation, and become an 
intermediate place of moral retribution for the 
righteous and the wicked for the first time in 
literature ; (4) Gehenna appears as the final place 


* For some treatment of the critical and exegetical questions 
of this work, the readers should consult the article on this book. 
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of punishment for apostate Jews, and Tartarus for 

the fallen angels; and (5) that the final judgment 

ea the Messianic kingdom, and is limited to 
srael. 

Daniel.—The eschatology of this book in some 
respects marks an advance on that of the writer 
just quoted. When the need of the ‘saints of the 
Most High’ is greatest (7* 33. 1921. in the persecu- 
tion under Antiochus), the Ancient of Days will 
intervene, and His throne of judgment will be set 
up (7°), and the kingdoms of the world will be 
overthrown (7}}" 12), and supreme and everlasting 
dominion given to His saints (713 7% *7); and these 
will ‘break in pieces and consume’ (2%) all the 
kingdoms of the world, and all ‘ peoples, nations, 
and languages shall serve’ them (74); their ‘ do- 
ininion is an everlasting dominion which shall not 
pass away’ (7/4), And the righteous who ‘sleep 
ina land of dust* shall awake,’ to share in the 
eternal life and blessedness of this kingdom (12!*%), 

Observe that (1) the Messianic kingdom—there 
is no Messiah—is established not only through the 
personal intervention of God, but also through the 
active efforts of His saints. The latter feature 
reappears frequently in the later Apocalypses as 
the ‘ period of the sword.’ (2) The resurrection is 
a resurrection of the body, and embraces all Israel. 
(3) The scene of the kingdom is the earth ; for ‘ all 
peoples, nations, and languages’ are its subjects 
(7:2). (4) The context does not decide whether the 
risen body will possess its natural appetites, as in 
Eth. En. 1-36, but seems to favour this idea. (5) 
‘Everlasting life’ (127, or rather ‘ zonian life’ “7 
oy) may mean nothing more than a very long life, 
as in Eth. En. 1-36. (6) Nothing is said as to the 
future abode of the Gentiles. 

Ethiopic Enoch 83-90 (B.C. 166-161).—The writer 
of this book has advanced considerably beyond the 
naive and sensuous views presented in Eth. En. 
1-36. His views are more spiritual, and closely 
allied to the Daniel Apocalypse, which was written 
a few years earlier. His eschatology is developed 
at greater length than that of Daniel. Like Daniel, 
he regards every people under heaven as being 
under the control of a guardian angel. But this 
view is peculiarly applied in this author. The 
undue severities that have befallen Israel are not 
from God’s hand, but are the doing of the 70 shep- 
herds (2.6. angels) into whose care God had com- 
mitted Israel (89°), But these angels have not 
wronged Israel with impunity ; for judgment is at 
hand, When their oppression is sorest, a righteous 
league will be formed (2.¢. the Hasidim, 90°), and 
in it there will be a family from which will come 
forth Judas the Maccabee (90°!5), who will war 
victoriously against all the enemies of Israel. 
While the struggle is still raging, God will appear 
in person, and the earth will swallow the adver- 
sarles of the righteous(90!8), The wicked shepherds 
and the fallen watchers will then be cast into an 
abyss of fire (t.e. Tartarus, 907°*), and the apos- 
tates into Gehenna (9035, Then God Himself will 
set up the New Jerusalem (907% 39), and the sur- 
viving Gentiles will be converted and serve Israel 
(90%), and the dispersion will be brought back, and 
the righteous Israelites will be raised to take part 
in the kingdom (90%). When all is accomplished, 
the Messiah will appear (9087), and all will be 
transformed into his likeness. 

Observe (1) the growing consciousness of the 
evils and imperfections of the present world. Thus 
even Israel for a time is ruled by wicked angels. 
This dualisni manifests itself also in the picture of 


* This is the natural translation of ἽΠΠΟΝ. For Sheol in 
this sense compare Job 1716. Sheol here seems to preserve its 
OT sense as a place of semi-conscious existeice where moral 
retribution is unknown. Only by waking from this condition 
can man enter on the retribution that is his due. 
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the fnture kingdom. Then its centre is not the 
earthly Jerusalem, but the New Jerusalem, brought 
down from heaven obviously on the ground of the 
unfitness of the former. Yet the writers of Eth. 
Kin. 1-36 and Daniel were not conscious of this 
unfitness. (2) As against the two preceding books, 
Eth. En. 1-36 and Daniel, this book teaches the 
resurrection of the righteous only. (3) We have 
here the earliest reference to the Messiah in 
Apocalyptic literature. But he has no real part to 
play in the kingdom, and his introduction seems 
due merely to literary reminiscence. 

Ethiopie Enoch 91-104 (B.C. 1384-94).—As we pass 
from the eschatological views of the three preceding 
books to those of the present, we feel conscious we 
are entering into a world of new conceptions. In 
the former books the resurrection and the final 
judgment were the prelude to an everlasting 
Messianic kingdom, but in this these great events 
are relegated to its close. The author acknow- 
ledges that the wicked are seemingly sinning with 
impunity ; but this is not so: their evil deeds are 
recorded every day (1047), and for these they will 
suffer endless retribution in Sheol (991); and from 
this hell of darkness and of flame, into which their 
souls enter on death, they will never escape (98°: 10 
1047-8), In the eighth week, moreover, the Messianic 
kingdom will be set up, and the righteous will slay 
the wicked with the sword (91)? 957 96! ete.). At 
the close of this kingdom in the tenth week the 
final judgment will be held, and the former heaven 
and earth will be destroyed, and a new heaven 
created (91'*!°), Then the rightcous dead, who 
have hitherto been guarded by angels (1005), will 
be raised (911° 92%), but not in thé body, but as 
spirits only (103%: 4), and they shall joy as the 
angels (1044), and become companions of the 
heavenly hosts (104°), and shine as the stars for 
ever (1042). 

Observe that (1) the dualism we have noticed 
above has already led to its logical results. (2) 
Thus the Messianic kingdom is apparently for the 
first time in literature conceived of as temporary. 
(3)Sheol has for the first time become the equivalent 
of hell (yet see Eth. En. 22"), (4) The resurrection 
is for the first time regarded as of the spirit only. 
(5) Even the heavens need to be created anew. 

Tobit.—The eschatology of this book, like that of 
Sirach, belongs to the OT. The same view of the 
after-life prevails (419), It entertains, like the OT, 
high hopes for the nation. Thus Jerusalem and 
the temple will be rebuilt with gold and precious 
stones, the scattered tribes restored, and the 
heathen, forsaking their idols, will worship the 
God of Israel (13118 144°), 

Sibylline Oracles, Proemium and 3°7-818,—This 
book contains many details concerning the last 
times; but as it belongs to Hellenistic Judaism, it 
is only of secondary interest in this study of Jewish 
Palestinian eschatology. It contains, however, a 
vivid account of the Messianic kingdom. Very 
soon the people of the Mighty God will grow 
strong (31%!) and God will send the Messiah 
from the East, who will put an end to evil war, 
slaying some and fulfilling the promises in behalf 
of others, and le will be guided in all things by 
God. And the temple will be resplendent with 
elory, and the earth teein with fruitfulness (3%), 
Then the nations will muster their forces and 
attack Palestine (3°°-%%); but God will destroy 
them, and their judgment will be accompanied by 
fearful portents (37-67), But Israel will dwell 
safely under the divine protection (3%); and the 
rest of the cities and the islands will be converted, 
and unite with Israel in praising God (371), 
The blessings of the Messianic age are recounted 
g/44-704 > cf. also 397-880. 619-623, And the kings of 
the earth will be at peace witli one another (37), 
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And God will establish a universal kingdom over 
all mankind, with Jerusalem as centre (377-7), and 
the prophets of God will lay down the sword and 
become judges and kings of the earth (371-78), and 
men will bring offerings to the temple from all 
parts of the earth (3772-7), 

Testaments of the XII Patriarchs. — Until a 
critical edition of this composite work is published, 
it is dangerous to quote it as an authority. While 
it contains many sections that appear to be as 
early as B.C. 140, the body of the work seems to 
have been written about the beginning of the 
Christian era. There are, moreover, numerous 
Christian interpolations. Till a critical edition of 
the text and contents is published, it is best not to 
cite it as evidence on the present subject. Its 
evidence, though valuable, is in no respect extra- 
ordinary, or unvouched for elsewhere. 

Judith.—This book is singularly barren in eschat- 
ological thought. It speaks of the judgment of 
the heathen (161). 

(B) 1st cent. B.C. 

Ethiopic Enoch 37-70 (B.C. 94-64).—These chap- 
ters form the well-known ‘ Similitudes,’ the most 
important element in the Book of Enoch. The 
writer’s eschatological views are as follows :—In 
the latter days sin will flourish in the world ; 
sinners will deny the name of the Lord of Spirits 
(38? 412) and of His Anointed (4819) ; and the kings 
and the mighty will oppress the elect of the 
children of God (624). But suddenly the Ilead of 
D: ys will appear, and with Him the Son of Man 
(46% 8.4. 482), to execute universal judgment. And 
all Isracl will be raised from the dead (51' 615), and 
all judgment will be committed to the Son of Man 
(419 697"), who will possess universal dominion (62°) 
and sit on the throne of God (47° 5135. And he will 
judge all the angels, unfallen and fallen (618 55’), 
and the righteous and the sinners amongst men 
(622-8), and the kings and the mighty (62?) 
63'-4 4), And the fallen angels will be cast into a 
fiery furnace (54°), and the kings and the mighty 
will be tortured in Gehenna by the angels of punish- 
ment (53°> 54) 2), and the remaining sinners and 
godless will be driven from off the face of the 
earth (38° 41? 45°); the Son of Man will slay them 
by the word of his mouth (62°). And heaven] and 
earth will be transformed (45+: 5), and the righteous 
will have their mansions therein (39° 412. And 
the Elect One will dwell amongst them (45). And 
they will be clad in garments of life (6215. 16) and 
become angels in heaven (514), and grow in know- 
ledge and righteousness (58°). 

Observe that (1) the Messianic kingdom is here 
of everlasting duration, but its scene is no longer 
the present earth, as in the Hterature of the pre- 
ceding century, but a transformed heaven and 
earth. Thus in the process of evolution Messianic 
thought has become more transcendent. (2) The 
Messiah for the first time in Jewish literature is 
represented as a supernatural being and as the 
Judge of men and angels. (3) The hopes of a 
Messiah, which in the 2nd cent. B.C. were practi- 
cally dead, have, owing partly to the circumstances 
of ae time, risen to a new and vigorous life. See 
the review of the Pss. of Solomon, below. (4) 
Several Messianic titles appear in this book for the 
first time in Hterature: ‘ Christ’ (4810 524), ‘the 
Righteous One’ (38? 53°), ‘the Elect One’ (40° 45: 4), 
‘the Son of Man’ (46% 3 4 482 ete.). (5) All questions 
affecting the future destinies of the Gentiles are 
ignored, if we regard 50 as an interpolation ; but if 
it belongs to the context, the writer teaches that 


1 Maccabces.—This book is entirely wanting in 
eschatological teaching, if we except the writer’s 
expectation of a prophet in 4% 144, 

Psalms of Solomon (B.C. 70-40).—Like the Simili- 
tudes, this book is of Pharisaic authorship. They 
apes in common a vigorous Messianic hope, 

ut on very divergent lines. In the preceding 
century this hope was practically non-existent. 
So long as Judas and Simon were chiefs of the 
nation, the need of a Messiah was hardly felt. 
But in the first half of the next century it was 
very different. Subject to ruthless opp the 
righteous were in sore need of help. As their 
princes were the leaders in this oppression, they 
were forced to look for divine aid. Thus the 
bold and original thinker to whom we owe the 
Similitudes conceived the Messiah as the super- 
natural Son of Man, who should enjoy universal 
dominion and execute judgment on men and angels. 
But other religious thinkers, returning afresh to the 
study of OT, revived, as in the Psalms of Solomon, 
the expectation of the prophetic Messiah, sprung 
from the house and lineage of David (1733. As the 
hopes of this Messiah are confined to Pss 17. 18, and 
in all the Pss that precede there is not even the 
remotest hint of such hopes, it is reasonable to infer 
a difference of authorship. There are other grounds 
for the same inference, but we cannot deal with 
them here. In recounting, therefore, the eschat- 
ology of Ps.-Sol, we shall first deal with Pss 17. 18. 

Pss 17. 18. The Messiah—specifically so called in 
1756 18° 15 to spring from the lineage of David (1723), 
to be a righteous king (17%), pure from sin (17*). 
He will gather the dispersed tribes together (172°: 5), 
and purify Israel (177°: °°), and will suffer no Gentile 
to sojourn amongst them (1731), nor any iniquity to 
lodge in their midst, nor any that knoweth wicked- 
ness (1779: 3) ; and all the people will be holy (17°), 
even sons of God (17%). But as for the ungodly 
nations, he will destroy them with the word of his 
mouth (1721, cf. 17%), for his weapons will not be 
carnal ; nor will he trust in horse or rider or bow, or 
in silver or gold (1757), but he will overthrow sinners 
by the might of his word (17%). And the remain- 
ing Gentiles will become subject to him (173! 5) ; 
and he will have mercy on all the nations that 
come before him in fear (17%), and they will come 
from the ends of the world to see his glory (1783), 
and bring her sons as gifts to Zion (17%). And the 
Messiah will not faint all his days (17:3). 

Observe that (1) the Messiah is, however highly 
endowed, a man and nothing more. (2) It follows 
that his kingdom can only be of temporary dura- 
tion. (3) It falls in with both these observations, 
that there is not a hint of the righteous rising from 
the dead to share in it. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by the beatitude of 17°, ‘Blessed are they 
that shall be born in those days to behold the 
blessing of Israel which God shall bring to pass in 
the gathering together of the tribes.’ Thus only 
the surviving righteous share in this temporary 
earthly kingdom. (4) The Gentiles are still merci- 
fully dealt with. Such as have not been hostile to 
Israel are spared and becoine subject. 

Pss 1-16. The bulk of these Pss are silent as to 
the future. They are all absolutely silent as to 
the Messiah. On the other hand, they paint in 
glowing colours the restoration of the tribes (8* 
113°), A Messianic kingdom was therefore prob- 
ably expected—at all events a period of prosperity, 
when God’s help is promised (79). But beyond 
prophesying vengeance on the hostile nations and 
the sinners, the psahnists do not dwell on this 


when the kings and the mighty and the sinners are | period. The real recompense of the righteous is 
destroyed, the remaining Gentiles will be saved if | not, in their thoughts, bound up with this earthly 
they repent and forsake their idols. God will} kingdom. The righteous rise not to any kingdom 
have mercy on them, but give them no honour or | of temporal prosperity, but to eternal life (3!° 13%), 


glory. they inherit life in gladness (147), and live in the 
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righteousness of their God (15%). There seems to 
be no resurrection of the body. As for the wicked, 
on the other hand, ‘their inheritance is Hades 
(here=hell) and darkness and destruction’ (14°), 
destruction and darkness (15"), and into their 
heritage in Hades they enter immediately on 
dying (167), and their iniquities pursue them 
thither (181, Thus the eschatology of Pss 1-16 
agrees in nearly every point with that of Eth. En. 
91-104, and so calls for no further comment here. 

2 Maccabees.—There is no direct reference to a 
Messianic kingdom in this book, though it might 
be possible to reason back to it from the expecta- 
tion of the restoration of the tribes (218, There is 
certainly no hint of a Messiah. On the other 
hand, however, the doctrine of retribution, present 
and future, plays a significant réle. Present re- 
tribution follows sin alike in the case of Israel and 
of the Gentiles, but in the case of Israel its purpose 
is corrective, whereas in that of the Gentiles it is 
vindictive (617), Though God punish His people, 
He docs not withdraw His mercy from them (6!*-! 
14), In order to show the πον ταν of retribu- 
tion in this life, the writer rewrites history, and 
makes individual sinners suffer the penalties which 
he thinks, in strict justice, they ought to have 
suffered : thus compare the final earthly destinies 
of the heathen oppressors, Epiphanes (7/7 05:13) and 
Nicanor (15°-); and of the Hellenizing Jews, 
Jason (57) and Menelaus (13°). Even the martyrs 
confess their sufferings to be due to sin (7.8: 34 8), 
Immediate retribution is a token of God’s goodness 
(013). But our present concern 15 mainly with re- 
tribution beyond the grave. The rightcous and 
the wicked of Israel enter after death the inter- 
mediate state (Hades), where they have a foretaste 
of their final doom (625), which takes effect after 
the resurrection. There is to be a resurrection of 
the righteous (7% 11. 14. 23. 29.86), pnossibly even of all 
Jews (128-4), The resurrection is to be clearly 
that of the body (7). Apparently, it is to accom- 
pany the final judgment. Of the heathen there 
will be no resurrection: when they die they enter 
at once on their eternal doom (74). There appears 
to be no blessed future for any of the Gentiles. 

(C) 1st cent. A.D. 

Book of Jubilees.—Like many of the books just 
reviewed, the Book of Jubilees makes no mention 
of a Messianic king. It sketches, however, in 
vigorous terms, the woes that are to be the prelude 
of the Messianic kingdom, the attacks of the 
heathen powers, and then the gradual introduction 
of the kingdom effected through devotion to and 
observance of the law. Thus the Messianic woes 
are described in 231-22 ‘Calamity follows on 
calamity, and wound on wound, and tribulation on 
tribulation, and evil tidings on evil tidings, and 
illness on illness, and all evil judgments such as 
these, one with another, illness and overthrow, 
and snow and frost and ice, and fever, and chills, 
and torpor, famine, and death, and sword, and 
captivity, and all kinds of calamities and pains. 
19. And they will strive one with another, the 
young with the old, and the old with the young, 
the poor with the rich, and the lowly with the 
great, and the beggar with the prince, on account 
of the law and the covenant; for they have for- 
gotten His commandment, and the covenant and 
the feasts, and the months, and the Sabbaths, and 
the jubilees, and all judgments. 22. And a great 
punishment will befall the deeds of this generation 
from the Lord; and he will give them over to the 
sword and to judgment and to captivity, and to be 
plundered and devoured.’ 

And thereupon will ensue the invasion of Pales- 
tine by the Gentiles (23°24), ‘And he will wake 
up against them the sinners of the Gentiles, who 
will show them no mercy or grace, and who respect 


the person of none, neither old nor young, nor any 
one, for they are wicked and powerful, so that they 
are more wicked than all the children of men. And 
they will use violence against Israel and transgres- 
sion against Jacob, and much blood will be shed 
upon the earth, and there will be none to gather it 
and none to bury. 24. In those days they will ery 
aloud, and call and pray that they may be saved 
from the hand of the sinful Gentiles; but none will 
be saved.’ 

Then Israel will repent (23%). ‘And in those 
days the children will begin to study the laws, and 
to seek the commandments, and to return to the 
paths of righteousness’ (23! 27-39), £16. And in 
that generation the sons will convict their fathers 
and their elders of sin and unrighteousness, and 
the words of their mouth and the great wickednesses 
which they perpetrate, and concerning their forsak- 
ing the covenant which the Lord made between 
them and Him, that they should observe and do all 
His commandments and His ordinances and all His 
laws, without departing either to the right hand 
or the left. 27. And the days of the children of men 
will begin to grow many, and increase from gene- 
ration to generation and day to day, till their days 
draw near to one thousand years, and to a greater 
number of years than (before) were their days. 28. 
And there will be no old man nor one that is not satis- 
fied with his days, for all will be (as) children and 

rouths. 29. And all their days they will complete 

in peace and in joy, and they will live, and there 
will be no Satan nor any evil destroyer ; for all 
their days will be days of blessing and healing. 
30. And at that time the Lord will heal His ser- 
vants, and they will rise up and see great peace 
and drive out His adversary, and the righteous will 
see and be thankful, and rejoice with joy for ever 
and ever, and will see all their judgments and all 
their curses on their enemies.’ Finally, when the 
righteous die their spirits will enter into a blessed 
immortality (2371). ‘And their bones will rest in 
the earth and their spirits will have much joy, and 
they will know that it is the Lord who executes 
judgments, and shows mercy to hundreds and 
thousands of all that love Him.’ 

Observe that (1) apparently there is no resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and that the soul enters at death 
on its final destiny. (2) Sheol has thus become 
hell (241). ‘For though he ascend unto heaven, 
thence will he be brought down; and whithersoever 
he flee on earth, thence will he be dragged forth ; 
and though he hide himself amongst the nations, 
even from thence will he be rooted out; and 
though he descend into Sheol, there also shall his 
condemnation be great, and there also he will 
have no peace.’ 

Assumption of Moses (A.D. 7-29).—This book is 
closely Aled to that of Jubilees in many respects. 
Thus the preparation for the advent of the ‘Theo- 
cratic or δ τ kingdom will be a period of 
repentance (118). 1750 years after the death of 
Moses, God will intervene on behalf of Israel (10%), 
and the ten tribes will be brought back from 
the captivity.* During this kingdom Israel will 
destroy her natural enemies (10°), and finally be 
exalted to heaven (10°), whence she shall see her 
enemies in Gchenna (10). 

Observe that (1) there is no Messiah. Indeed 
the author in 10 appears to be really inimical to 
this expectation: ‘The eternal God alone... 
will punish the Gentiles.’ (2) There appears to be 
noresurrection of the body, but of the spirit only 
after the final judgment, similarly as in Eth. En. 
91-104, Pss of Solomon, and Jubilces. (3) 
Gehenna, which originally was the specific place 
of punishment for apostate Jews, has now become 
the final abode of the wicked generally. 

* See Charles’ Assumption of Moses, pp. 59, 60. 
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Philo (B.C. 25-A.D. 50).—We shall touch only on 
the main points of Philonic eschatology. Philo 
looked forward to the return of the tribes from 
captivity, to the establishment of a Messianic 
kingdom of temporal prosperity, and even to a 
Messiah. The éoct classict on this subject are 
De Execrat. § 8-9, and De Prem. et Pen. § 15-20. 
The inclusion of the Messiah and the Messianic 
kingdom in Philo’s eschatology, though really 
foreign to his system, is strong evidence as to the 
prevalence of these expectations even in Hellenistic 
Judaism. Apparently, he did not look forward to 
a general and final judgment. ΑἹ] entered after 
death into their final abode. The punishment of 
the wicked was for everlasting (De Cherub. § 1); 
even wicked Jews were committed to Tartarus 
(De Execrat. ὃ 6). As matter was incurably evil, 
there could of course be no resurrection of the 
body. Our present life in the body is death (De 
Leq. Alicg. § 1). 

Slavonic Enoch* (A.D. 1-50).—As the earth was 
created in six days, its history, according to this 
book, will be accomplished in 6000 years; and as 
the six days of creation were followed by one of 
rest, so the 6000 years of the world’s history will 
be followed by a rest of 1000 years—the millennium 
or Messianic kingdom. Then time will pass into 
eternity (327-337), In this Messianic kingdom 
there is no Messiah. At the close of this kingdom 
the final judgment is held, variously called ‘the 
day of judgment’ (39! 51%), ‘the great day of the 
Lord’ (18°), ‘ the great judgment ’ (5216 58° 658 667), 
‘the day of the great judgment’ (504), ‘ the eternal 
judgment’ (71), ‘the great judgnient for ever’ (604), 
‘the terrible judgment’ (48°), ‘the immeasurable 
judgment’ (4013. But prior to the final judgment 
the souls of the departed are in intermediate places. 
Thus the rebellious angels are confined to the 
second heaven, awaiting in torment the eternal 
judgment (718), The fallen lustful angels are kept 
in durance under the earth (187). Satan, being 
hurled down from heaven, has the air as his habita- 
tion (29%), There is no definite account of the 
intermediate place for men’s souls. The writer 
declares, however, that places have been prepared 
for every human soul (493 58°), From the latter 
context these appear to constitute the intermediate 
place for human souls. In 32! Adam is sent back 
to this receptacle of souls on his death, and is 
transfcrred from it to paradise in the third heaven 
after the great judgment (42°). Even the souls of 
beasts are preserved till the final judgment, in 
order to testify against the ill-usage of man (585-58). 
On the conclusion of the final judgment the right- 
eous enter paradise as their eternal inheritance and 
final abode (8. 9. 4285 61% 6510). The wicked are 
east into lell in the third heaven, where their 
torment will be for everlasting (10. 4012 41? 42!-2 
61°). There is apparently no resurrection of the 
body—the righteous are clothed with the garments 
of God’s glory (228, cf. Eth. En. 6916 108!2), The 
seventh heaven is the final abode of Enoch (55? 
677), but this is an exceptional privilege. 

Observe that (1) we have here the first mention 
of the millennium. (2) There is no resurrection of 
the body; but at the final judgment the souls of 
the righteous, which have in the interval been in 
the intermediate place, are now clothed with God’s 
glory and admitted to paradise. 

Book of Wisdom.—In this Alexandrian work 
there is no Messiah, but there is an expectation of 
the Messianic or Theocratic kingdom, where the 
righteous will judge the nations and have dominion 
(31:8). There will be no resurrection of the body ; 
for the soul is the proper self: the body is a mere 
burden taken up by the pre-existent soul, but in 


* For further details see Morfill and Oharles’ editio princepa 
of this book ; also the art. Enocu (Bk. of Secrets of). 
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due season laid down again. Accordingly, there 
is only an immortality of the soul. The immor- 
tality of the righteous soul and its future blessed- 
ness are set forth in terms remarkable at once for 
their beauty and vigour (31. 4? 7-10 153), As for 
the wicked, they will be punished with death 
(115. 16. 9°4) ; they will be bereft of hope (31: 18- 514) ; 
the time for repentance is past (5%); they will be 
utterly destroyed (4:5), yet not annihilated; for 
they will be subject to pain (4%); and be aware 
of the blessedness of the righteous (51:2). 

Observe that the righteous in Israel are to judge 
the nations. ‘This seems to be a later development 
of the judgment by the sword frequently mentioned 
in previous literature (cf. Dn 24; Eth. En. 91! 
etc.), Thus the judgment of the saints has become 
a forensic one, as that of the Messiah (cf. 1 Co 6%). 

4 Maccabees. — This book is ἃ philosophical 
treatise on the supremacy of the reason. The 
writer adopts, so far as possible, the tenets of Stoi- 
cism. He teaches the eternal existence of all souls, 
good and bad, but no resurrection of the body: 
the good will enjoy eternal blessedness in heaven 
(9? 1212 1817 15% 175); but the wicked will be tor- 
mented in fire for ever (9° 10"), 

Apocalypse of Baruch* (A.D. 50-80).—Of this 
composite work the six or more independent con- 
stituents may be ranged in three classes when 
treated from the standpoint of their eschatology. 
Thus the Messiah Apocalypses A! A? A?, 1,6, 27- 
30! 36-40 53-74, form the first class. i. This 
differs from the remaining part of the book in 
being written prior to A.D. 70 and in teaching the 
doctrine of a personal Messiah. The réle of the 
Messiah in ΑἹ is entirely a passive one, whereas in 
ΑΞ and A? he is a warrior who slays the enemies of 
Israel with hisown hand. In all three Apocalypses 
the Messiah-Kingdom is of temporary duration. 
In A? ‘his principate will stand for ever until the 
world of corruption is at an end’ (40%); in A? his 
reign is described as ‘the consummation of that 
which is eorruptible, and the beginning of that 
which is incorruptible’ (74°). In A? and A® the 
kingdom is inaugurated with the judgment of the 
sword (397-402 727-8), The Gentiles that had ruled 
or oppressed Israel should be destroyed, but those 
that had not done so should be spared, in order to 
be subject to Israel (72%). The final judgment 
and the resurrection follow on the close of these 
kingdoms. Of the two remaining classes, the 
second consists of B!, and the third of B? and 5, 
written after A.D. 70. 

ii. In B!, 7.e. 1-91 43-447 45-46° 77-82. 84. 86-87, 
the writer looks forward to the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem (6°), the restoration of the exiles (77° 787), the 
Messianie kingdom, but no Messiah (1° 46° 7712). 
There is no consideration shown for the Gentiles 
(822-7), 

ili. In B’, ἐ.6. 18-25. 307-35. 41-42. 44°18 47-52. 
75-76. 83, the writer has relinquished all hope 
as to the present corruptible world, and fixes his 
regards wholly on the incorruptible world that is to 
be. The world will be renewed (32%), and in this 
renewal, from being transitory and verging to its 
close (485° 85!), it will become undying (51°) and 
everlasting (4880) ; from being a world of corruption 
(403 742 21 ete.), it will become incorruptible and 
invisible (74? 518). The teaching as to the resurrec- 
tion proceeds on Bere lines. Thus in answer to 
the question, ‘Wilt thou perchance change these 
things (i.e. man’s material body) which have been 
in the world, as also the world ?’ (49%), it is shown 
in 50 that the dead will be raised with their bodies, 
exactly in the same form in which they had been 
committed to the earth, with a view to their re- 
cognition by those who knew them. When this 


* For a fuller treatment of the questions touched upon here 
see Oharles’ Apocalypse of Baruch. 
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recognition is completed, the bodies of the right- 
eous will be transformed, with a view to a spiritual 
existence of unending duration and glory (51*: * 7°); 
and they will be made like unto the angels and 
equal to the stars, and changed from beauty into 
loveliness, and from light into the splendour of 
glory (5110). They will surpass the angels in ex- 
cellency (517). In 55, 2.6. 85, there is the same 
despair of a national restoration as in B?, and only 
spiritual blessedness is looked for in the world of 
incorruption (85* δ), 

Observe that (1) in B* Sheol is the intermediate 
abode of the souls of the departed page to the final 
judgment (23° 4816 527, cf. 56°). This intermediate 
place is one involving certain degrees of happiness 
or torment. For the wicked it is an abode of 
pain (30° 361), but not to be compared with their 
torments after the final judgment. As for the 
righteous, these are preserved in certain ‘cham- 
bers’ or ‘ treasuries’ which are in Sheol (4 Ezr 4%), 
where they enjoy rest and peace and are guarded 
by angels (Eth. En. 100°, 4 Ezr 7%). From these 
they issue forth at the final judgment, to receive 
their everlasting reward (307) (2) From the 
account of the resurrection in 49°-5l, it is clear 
that the Pauline teaching in 1 Co 15° is in some 
respects a developed and more spiritual expression 
of ideas already current in Judaism. 

Book of Baruwch.—In this composite work there 
is little that demands our attention. 1-38 is 
undoubtedly derived from a Hebrew original, and 

ossibly part of 3°-5. It is composed of at 
east three independent writings. As to their 
dates, nothing satisfactory has been yet arrived at. 
Itisnoteworthy that in 217 Hades still possesses its 
OT connotation. The restoration of Jerusalem is 
looked for (419-85) and the return of the exiles (4°*-5). 

4 Ezra.—We shall adopt provisionally some of 
the critical results attained by Kabisch on this 
book. Of the five independent writings which 
he discovers in it, two were written prior to 
A.D. 70, and three subsequently. The two former 
he designates respectively as an Ezra Apocalypse 
and a Son-of-Man Vision. (a) The Ezra Apocalypse 
consists of chapters 452-518 613-26. 28 720-44 δ. 012 and 
is largely eschatological. The signs of the last 
times are recounted at great length (5!-12 618 91-8- 6), 
the destruction of Rome (5°), and the advent of the 
Messiah, the Son of God (δ 7%). Certain saints 
will accompany the Messiah (7%), and all the faith- 
ful who have survived the troubles that preceded 
the kingdom will rejoice together with the Messiah 
for 400 years.* Then the Messiah and all men will 
die (739), and in the course of seven days the world 
will return into its primeval silence, even as in 
seven days it was created (7%), Then the next 
world will awake and the corruptible will perish 
(721), and all mankind will be raised from the dead 
(732) and appear at the last judgment (7). Then 
Paradise (=final abode of the righteous) and 
Gehenna will be revealed. And the judgnient will 
last seven years (7335). 

Observe that besides the general resurrection in 
7531. 82 there seems to be a preliminary resurrection 
of some special saints to the Messianic kingdom 
in 7%, but this is doubtful. 

(6) A Son-of-Man Vision.—This writing consists 
of chaptcr 13, and was probably composed before 
A.D. 70. Many signs will precede the advent of 
the Messiah (13°), who will appear in the clouds of 
heaven (13° 52); and the nations will assemble from 
the four winds of heaven to attack him (13° *), but 

* This number has originated as follows. According to Gn 
1513 Israel was to be oppressed 400 years in Egypt. Now in 
Ps 90 the writer prays: ‘Make us glad according to the days 
wherein thou hast afflicted us, and the years wherein we have 
seen evil.’ From the combination of these two passages it was 


inferred that the Messianic kingdom would last 400 years, as a 
set-off against the period of oppression in Egypt. 


the Messiah will destroy them, not with spear 
or weapon of war (139: 38), but ‘by the law, which is 
like fire’ (13° 4), And he will restore the ten 
tribes (18% 4”), and preserve the residue of God’s 
people that are in Palestine (13%). 

We shall now set forth the eschatological ex- 
pectations which appear in the remaining three 
constituents of this work, which were composed 
between A.D. 70 and 100. (6) The Eagle Vision, 1.6. 
10-12, Here the destruction of Rome is pre- 
dicted, through the agency of the Messiah sprung 
from the house of David (1232), who will judge its 
people and destroy them (12%). He will save the 
residue of God’s people in Palestine, and he will fill 
them with joy to the end, even the day of judgment 
(12%); (4) An iKzra tracment, 2.6. 141:}78. 28-21, a-47 
Ezra is to be translated and live with the Messiah till 
the times are ended (145). These times are twelve. 
Of these, ten and a half have already elapsed (1414). 
There seems to be no Messianic kingdom. 

(6) The Apocalypse of Salathiel, ¢.¢, 3181 41-51 519»_ 
601 090. 75 η35..-803 019..͵057 1240-48 1428-385, The world 18 
nearly at an end (4%), As it was created, so it 
will be judged by God alone (5° 6°). Very few 
will be saved (747- 87-3), Judgment and all things 
relating to it were prepared before the creation of 
the world and of man (7”). The day of judgment 
will arrive when the number of the righteous is 
completed (436) ; for the sins of earth will not retard 
it (49942), In the meantime retribution sets in 
immediately after death (7% 15. 80. 86.95 1435), Qn 
dying, the souls of the righteous will be allowed 
seven days to see what will befall them (71% 2°) ; 
they will be guarded by angels in the ‘chambers’ 
(710. 8. 95.121), They will have the joy of rest in 
seven ways (791-98). These chambers form their 
intermediate abode: after the tmal judgment 
glory and transfiguration await them (7%: 57, But 
the souls of the wicked will not enter into the 
‘chambers,’ but roam to and fro in torment in 
seven ways (78-87. 9) After the final judgment 
they will be tormented more grievously still (7%). 
Intercession, though permissible now (71°), will 
not be allowed on the day of judgment (7!0!%), 
All things will then be finally determined (771), 
With the final judgment this world closes and the 
next begins (7%): it will be a new creation (775). 
With its establishment the righteous enter on their 
final reward. ‘They shall be bright as stars (7%) ; 
and, beyond them (7135), they shall shine as the sun 
and be immortal (7%). Paradise will be their final 
abode (7174). 

Josephus (A.D. 37-101). — Josephus’ interpreta- 
tion of Messianic prophecy as pointing to Ves- 
pasian (BJ vi. v. 4) must be set down to the 
exigencies of his position with regard to the 
Romans. For it is clear from And. Iv. vi. 5 that 
he looked forward to a Messianic era. As the 
troubles predicted by Daniel had befallen Israel, 
so likewise would the prosperity (Ant. X. x1. 7). 
Apparently, he believed in an intermediate state 
for the righteous. Thus in Ant. XVIII. i. 3 it is 
said that ‘souls have an immortal vigour, and that 
under the earth (ὑπὸ χθονός, cf. BJ 11. vili. 14 καθ᾽ 
géov) there will be rewards and punishments, 
accordingly as they have lived virtuously or 
viciously in this life; and the latter are to be 
detained in an everlasting prison, but the former 
will have power to revive and live again.’ Here 
the wicked enter at once into everlasting punish- 
ment. Sheol is here hell. But the righteous rise 
from the intermediate place of happiness and enter 


| into other bodies, probably spiritual bodies (BJ I. 


vill. 14). Such was the Pharisaic doctrine according 
to Josephus. The Essenes believed that a blessed 
immortality awaited the souls of the righteous (BJ 
II. vili. 11), but that those of the wicked were des- 
tincd to a dark, cold region, full of undying torment. 
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The above account of Pharisaic belief which we 
derive from Josephus may be regarded as fairly 
trustworthy ; but that which he gives in BJ III. 
vili. 5 is misleading in a high degree. There he 
describes the soul as a ‘ particle of Divinity’ (θεοῦ 
μοῖρα) Which has taken up its abode in a mortal 
body. After death the souls of the righteous 
‘receive as their lot the most holy place in heaven, 
from whence, in the revolution of ages, they are 
again sent into pure bodies.’ For the souls of 
suicides the darkest place in Hades is reserved. 

IV. SysTEMATIC EXPOSITION OF JEWISH Es- 
CHATOLOGY (B.C. 200-A.D. 100).—In the preceding 
section we have given a survey of eschatological 
ideas in the order of their historical attestation, 
and consequently, in large measure, of their actual 
evolution. By presenting the eschatological scheme 
of each writer by itself in that section, we have 
made it possible for the reader to see the various 
conceptions, such as Sheol, Gehenna, Messiah, 
Resurrection, in their actual organic relations and 
historical environment. In this section, however, 
we shall isolate several of these conceptions, and 
deal briefly with the various forms they assumed 
from B.c. 200 to A.D. 100 in Jewish circles. These 
eonceptions are: the Last Woes, the Messiah, the 
Messianic Kingdom, the Return of the Dispersion, 
the Resurrection, Judgment, Sheol or Hades, 
Gehenna, Paradise, Heaven. 

The Last Woes.—It will be sufficient for our 
present purpose to mention the passages where 
these woes preluding the Messianic kingdom are 
recounted. These are: Dn 192], Or. Srbyil. 3796-5, 
2 Mac 5% 8, Jubilees 2348-2, Anoc. Bar 27. 485-4 
1078, 4 Εν 5115 G84 ΘΕῚΣ. gee! or furthersin- 
formation the reader should consult Drumniond, 
The Jewish Messiah, in loc.; Schiirer, HJP 11. ii. 
154-156; Schoettgen, Hor. Hebr. ii. 509 sqq. 
550 sqq. 

The Messiah.—As this subject will be treated 
under the general art. MESSIAH, we shall sketch 
here only its leading phases. 

i. The Messiah—conceived merely as a passive 


though supreme member of the Messianic king- : 


dom. He is so represented in Eth. En. 83-90, 
where his appearance is largely otiose, and due 
probably to literary reminiscence. He rules over 
a transfigured Israel, with the Heavenly Jerusalem 
set up as the centre of his kingdom, and his reign 
is apparently for ever. In the Ist cent. of the 
Christian era this conception reappears twice in 
Apoc. Bar 27-30! where his rule is of temporary 
duration, and in 4 Ezr 7°8 (1.6. in the Ezra Apoc. 
See p. 747%), where he dies after a reign of 400 
years. In the second and third cases the Messiah 
appears after the Messianic woes and judgment; 
in the third, simultaneously with the first resur- 
rection. 

ii. The Messiah—conceived as an active wairior, 
who slays his enemies with his own hand. This 
conception is attested in the Or. Sibyll, 3%52-600, 
which belongs to the 2nd cent. B.C. ; in the Pss. of 
Sol 172: %, where the Messiah is to be of Davidic 
descent—but this book belongs properly to the 
next division; in Apoc. Bar 386-40; also in 
another independent writing in the same book, 
53-74; 4 Ezr 10®-12%, In the last the Messiah is 
of Davidie origin. In all these books save the 
first (?) the Messianie kingdom is of temporary 
duration. 

iil. The Messiah—eonceived more loftily as one 
who slays his enemies by the word of his mouth, 
and rules by virtue of his justice, faith, and holi- 
ness (cf. Ps.-Sol 17 10 3+ 8% 9% 41), A similar concep- 
tion is found in 4 Ezr 13. In both writings his 
reign is probably of Ὁ ὭΡΟΤΟΣΥ duration. 

iv. The Messiah—conceived as supernatural, as 
eternai Ruler and Judge of mankind (Eth. En. 
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37-70). This conception of the Messiah is logie- 
ally in some measure a development of that in the 
third division, and γοῦ it is chronologically ante- 
cedent to it. It is the most sublime conception of 
the Messiah to be found in all Jewish literature 
outside the Canon. For further details see above, 
p. 744%. 

The Messianic Kingdom.—Three views in the 
main prevailed amongst the Jews as to this 
kingdom. i. It was to be of eternal duration. 
u. It was to be of temporary duration. 111. There 
was to be no Messianic kingdom. 

i. The Messianic kingdom was to be of eternal 
duration. 

(a) On earth as it is (Eth. En. 1-36, Dn, Or. 
Biull. oh 8 [2}}} 

(6) On a transformed earth and in heaven (Eth. 
En. 37-70). As the Messianic kingdom is here 
eternal, it is preceded in Palestinian hterature by 
the resurrection and the final judgment. 

ii. The Messianic kingdom was to be of tem- 
porary duration on earth (Eth. En. 91-104, Ps.- 
Sol 17. 18, 2 Mac, Jubilees, Slav. En., Assumption 
of Moses, Book of Wisdom, Apoc. Bar—parts A! 
A? A’ B!,—4 Ezr—all parts but Salathiel Apoc.). 

When the Messianic kingdom is of temporary 
duration, there appears to be no transformation of 
the earth. The resurrection and final judgment 
take place at its elose. The resurrection is all but 
universally a resurrection of the righteous only. 
Hence in many of these books the wicked are held 
to enter at once into their final abode. Thus 
Hades in these cases becomes Hell. 

iii. No Messianic kingdom expected [4 Mace (?), 
Apoc. Bar (B*), 4 Ezr, Salathiel Apoc.]. 

In these books nian does not enter till after the 
last judgment on his final award. After death he 
meets with a foretaste of his final lot in Hades or 
Sheol. 

The Return from the Dispersion.—The promise 
that God would turn again the captivity of Israel 
is frequently made in the OT ; also in Sir 334 (AV 
36"), To 13%, Eth. En. 57. 5 90°, ΟΥ̓ υ 
ΟΥΤΟ δ Bar 27-8 486.5 55-7, Ps Sol Ll? ΜΙ 
Apoc, Bar 77° 787 (cf. 84% 8%), 4 zr oleae 
Targ. Jon. on Jer 33", and Shemoneh Esreh : ‘ Lift 
up a banner to gather our dispersed, and assemble 
us from the four ends of the earth.’ Yet Rabbi 
Akiba (Sanh. 10%), in the 2nd cent. A.D., denied 
this return. 

The esurrection.—The resurrection is very 
variously conceived. The earliest attested view 
in the 2nd cent. B.c. is that of (a) the resurrection 
of ali Israel (Dn 121-53, About the same period 
the doctrine of (6) the resurrection of the righteous 
only is taught in Eth. En. 83-90. Towards the 
close of the same century another writer looks 
forward, not to a resurrection of the body, but to 
(c) a blessed immortality of the soul or spirit after 
the final judgment (Eth. En. 91-104). These views 
hold the field throughout the next century, and it 
is not till the Ist cent. of the Christian era that 
they are in some measure displaced by others. 
These latter, which are developments of the former, 
are: (a) a blessed immortality for the souls of the 
righteous after death. This is one side of the 
larger doctrine of an immediate and final retribu- 
tion after death affecting only the soul or spirit ; 
(6) a general resurrection of all mankind preceding 
the final judgment. 

(a) The resurrection of all Israel [Eth. En. 1-36 
(see 22), Dn 1213, Eth. En. 37-70 (see 51, etc.), 
2 Mac 77-11-14 ete. 12-44, Apoc. Bar (B) (see 24. 
907: 50. 51). 

In 2 Mac 12*2-45 the possibility of a moral change 
taking place in Sheol seems to be implied. 

(6) The resurrection of the righteous only [Eth. 
En. 83-90 (see 90**)]. 
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In this book the righteous have no concern in 
the last judgment, and do not rise till it is over. 

(c) A blessed immortality for the souls of the 
righteous after the final judgment [Eth. En. 91-104 
(see 10374 9110 923 104% 4), Assumption of Moses 
(see 10°), Slav. En. (?), Eth. En. 108 (?)}. 

(α) A blessed immortality for the souls of the 
righteous immediately after death [Jubilees (see 
23), Philo, Book of Wisdom (see 31-4 42.1.10 ete.), 
4 Mac (see 5%? 98 1317 etc.)], Essene doctrine accord- 
ing to Josephus, BJ 11. viii. 11. 

Observe the expression in 4 Mac 13” θανόντας 
ἡμᾶς ᾿Αβραὰμ καὶ ᾿Ισαὰκ καὶ ᾿Ιακὼβ ὑποδέξονται (cf. 
Lk 167). 

(6) Resurrection of all mankind [Apoc. Bar 3075 
50-51, 4 Ezr (Ezra Apoc. See 7% 37), Test. XII. 
Patr., Benj. 10]. 

Judgment.—Judgment is variously conceived, 
either as retribution which takes effect from day 
to day, or at great crises in national history, or as 
retribution which is universal and final. The last 
may take place either at the beginning or the 
close of the Messianic kingdom. In Apocalyptic 
literature little attention is paid to the first 
division. A most emphatic presentation of the 
doctrine of retribution in this life pervades 2 Mac 
and Jubilees. We shall here, however, confine our 
attention to judgment as conneeted with the con- 
summation of the world. Now, in the last times 
there were generally two stages in this judgment. 
The former was executed by human agents,—the 
saints of Israel or these led by the Messiah,— 
and may be designated as the judgment by the 
sword, or, better, the Messianic judgment; the 
latter was administered by God or, in one instance 
only, by the Messiah, and constitutes in reality 
the final judgment. 

(a) The Messianic Judgment. — This judgment 
(i.) may be realistically conceived as involving the 
destruction of the wicked by the personal prowess 
of the Messiah or the saints; or (ii.) it may be 
forensically conceived : the word of the Messiah or 
of the saints judges or destroys the wicked. The 
latter form of judgment is obviously a develop- 
ment of the former, but the two are not always 
kept apart. 

i. The Messianic judgment realistically con- 
ceived : 

(a) Executed by the Messiah [Ps.-Sol 17. 18 (Ὁ), 
Apoc. Bar 39. 40. 72. 73, 4 Ezr 1292-34), 

(8) Executed by the saints (Dn 24, Eth. En. 
90! 9112 961 9812, Or. Sibyll. 3781. Jubilees, Assump- 
tion of Moses 10°). 

ii. The Messianic judgment forensically con- 
ceived : 

(a) Executed by the Messiah (Ps.-Sol 17. 18, 
4 Exzr 132: 82-60), 

(8) Executed by the saints (Book of Wisdom 38, 
cf. 1 Co 67). 

(6) The Final Judgment.—This judgment is al- 
ways administered by God save in Eth. En. 37-70, 
where it is committed to the Messiah, the Son of 
Man. This judgment takes place either at the 
beginning of the Messianic kingdom or, where this 
kingdom is of temporary duration, at its close; or, 
where no such kingdom is expected, simply at the 
end of this world(see section above on The Messianic 
Kingdom, p. 748°). 

As to Sheol, Gehenna, Paradise, Heaven, see the 
separate articles. 

LITERATURE.—The Jewish eschatology of our period has been 
greatly neglected in the past. This has been due partly to the 
ignorance of Christian scholars, and partly to the deliberate 
ignoring by Jewish scholars of the chief sources of information 
on this subject, 7.e. the Apocalyptic books. To Lticke, Hilgen- 
feld, and Drummond belongs, in large measure, the merit of 
emphasizing the importance of this literature. Drummond’s 
work, The Jewish Messiah, ia a splendid contribution to our 


knowledge of Jewish thought, though much of it is no longer 
abreast of our knowledge of thissubject. Schwally’s Das Leben 
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nach dem Tode is very stimulating on this period, though fre- 
quently misleading. The reader may consult also Salmond’s 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality, and Stanton’s The Jewish 
and the Christian Messiah, where they deal with our subject. 

Abundant information, and copious, though undiscriminating, 
references to authorities will be found in Schiirer, ἢ Ρ πὶ. ib 
126-187. Marti also (Geschichte der Israelitischen Religion, 
pp. 270-310) is well worth consulting. 

The present writer hopes to edit, towards the close of next 
year (1898), a critical work on Jewish Eschatology from the 
earliest OT times down to A.D. 100. R. H. CHARLES. 


ESCHATOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
—The eschatology of the NT attaches itself 
in the first instance to that of the OT. The 
Heb. Scriptures do not contain anything like a 
definite or complete doctrine of the things of the 
end. They are the records, however, of an im- 
portant contribution to the faith in a future life, 
and that contribution was an ever-enlarging one. 
It had its reason in the two fundamental articles 
of Israel’s faith—the doctrine of one God : a living, 
personal, righteous, gracious God, who made Him- 
self known to His people and entered into fellow- 
ship with them; and the doctrine of J/an as a 
creature different in origin and in end from other 
creatures, the bearer of God’s image, made for 
communion with God, and for life in that com- 
munion. These great truths, unfolding their 
meaning more and more, and acting on the popular 
conceptions of Death and the Hereafter which 
Israel had in common with the Babylonians and 
other nations, led by steps of gradual advance to a 
clearer, more determinate, and more moral concep- 
tion of existence beyond the grave. The experi- 
ences and intuitions of saints, the visions and 
forecasts and inferences of faith, seen in the 
poetical books, combined with thoughts and words 
of sublime suggestion occasionally found in the 
historical books, and with the more definite teach- 
ing of the prophets, to further this enlargement of 
belief and the march towards a definite doctrine. 
So the popular ideas of a dark Sheol with a chill 
attenuated existence in its sunless deeps gave way 
to higher views; the thought of the lot of the 
individual disentangled itself from that of the 
destiny of the community; the belief in a moral 
order with judicial awards following men into the 
other world took shape and became increasingly 
distinct ; and at last the faith and the teaching of 
the OT rose to the great hope of a resurrection to 
life. This eschatology of the OT, which grew 
from less to more in the course of Israel’s history, 
remained nevertheless incomplete at its highest, 
and pointed to something beyond itself. The 
eschatology of the NT became its heir, passing 
beyond its limits and carrying its principles to 
their issues. 

But the eschatology of the NT attaches itself 
also, though in another way, to the popular faith 
of the Jews of its time, and to certain develop- 
ments of thought and belief which had taken 
place in the period following that which produced 
the last of the OT books. These Nevolonnncne: 
were considerable. We gather what they were 
from the literature of Judaism which has de- 
scended to us, the Apocr. of the OT, to some 
extent the Rabbinical books, and most particularly 
the pseudepigraphic and apocalyptic writings. 
This literature furnishes the key to much in the 
NT doctrine of the Last Things. It shows in what 
way the OT faith was retained and enlarged in 
harmony with its essential principles; in what 
way also it was materialized and subjected to 
changes which were not consistent with its true 
spirit; in what directions belief became more 
positive ; and in what respects it became fanciful, 
speculative, grotesque ; how certain OT terms and 
ideas were modified in sense and application, and 
in what measure new terms and ideas were intro- 
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duced. The eschatology of the NT bears the 
impress of these things. It cannot be understood 
apart from them. From much that emerged in 
this intervening period it stands aloof. Other 
things in this development, which were consistent 
with the principles of the OT revelation, are 
reflected in it, purified of the gross, exaggerated, 
and unspiritual elements which mixed themselves 
with them. 

The eschatology of the NT is not given in 
systematic form, neither is it expressed in the 
precise and measured language of metaphysics or 
theology. It appears in the shape of a number of 
ideas which are common to the NT books, but 
which are presented in different aspects and eon- 
nexions by the several writers. It is given in 
occasional form, in Christ’s words, the discourses 
in the Bk. of Acts, the records of evangelists, the 
Epistles of apostles, on the promptings of circum- 
stances which from time to time called forth 
declarations in speech or in writing on the matters 
of the end. It is not given in the terms of the 
schools nor with a view to speculative interests, 
but always for the purposes of life and practice, 
and in the language of the people. It makes free 
usc of the figurative, parabolic, imaginative 
phraseology in which the Eastern mind naturally 
expresses itself. It never claims to give an ex- 
haustive disclosure or a constructive account of the 
Last Things. The message of the NT also being 
distinctively a message of hope, the eschatology 
is occupied mainly with the issues of the kingdom 
of God and the destiny of the righteous. It says 
less of the graver issues of the future of the un- 
righteous. 

The eschatology of the NT being conveyed in 
this occasional and discontinuous form, we may 
best understand it by following out the great 
ideas as they appear first in one and then in 
another of the main groups of writings. The 
fundamental question is that of Christ’s own 
mind on the subject. It will be convenient, 
therefore, to deal with the eschatology jirst as it 
appears in Christ’s own words reported in the 
Gospels, and ¢hen as it is found in the teaching of 
the several divisions of the NT writings. It will 
thus be seen whether or how far the NT has a 
consistent doctrine of the Last Things. 

I. CuRIst’s ESCHATOLOGY.—There are questions 
of criticism to which regard must be had in study- 
ing the eschatology of the NT. In the case of our 
Lord’s teaching there is the debated question of 
what is primitive and what is secondary in the 
records of His words, with the various tests pro- 
posed for distinguishing between the one and the 
other. It is impossible to enter at length into 
these things here. It is enough to say that the 
substance of Christ’s teaching will be found to be 
the same whichever of the leading theories of the 
construction of the Gospels is followed. Its main 
points belong to the large stream of narrative and 
discourse which is common to the first three 
Gospels, and in which the most primitive tradition 
is probably preserved. ‘There is also the question 
of the relation in which the report of Christ’s 
words given in the Fourth Gospel stands to that 
contained in the Synoptists. Of this it must 
suffice to say that the difference in the form is a 
reason for taking the two accounts separately ; 
from which, however, it does not follow that there 
is an essential difference between them. 

In the Synoptic Gospels the eschatology centres 
in the great idea of the KINGDoM oF Gop (which 
see). Christ’s whole disclosure of the Future has 
its point of issue in this doctrine of the Divine 
kingdom and its consummation. In this [is 
teaching connects itself with the large ideas of the 


OT, carrying them further and fulfilling them. | 


criticism and for interpretation. 


As the OT, too, in its conceptions of the future 
knew nothing of the philosophy of the subject and 
furnished no ΤΡ statement, but followed the 
logic of experience and the heart, giving no dogma 
of immortality, but the expression of a living 
fellowship with God which involved the continu- 
ance of life; so Christ’s teaching lies apart from 
all theoretic questions, all speculative discussions, 
all that is of curious interest, and deals with 
practical relations and broad moral issues. It 
offers no proof of the reality of a future existence, 
but asian Ὁ it, and speaks of life as man’s 
destiny. It unfolds the course of the Divine 
kingdom which had been the object of OT faith and 
the centre of OT hope. It presents that kingdom 
as a thing of the actual present, brought to men 
in and by the Teacher Himself, but also as a thing 
of the future which looks through all historical ful- 
filments to a completer realization,—a thing, too, 
of gradual, unobtrusive growth, yet destined to 
be finally established by a great conclusive event. 
Christ’s whole teaching on the subject of the Last 
Things, as regards the Church, the world, and the 
individual, is connected with this lofty OT idea 
of a new order in which God shall be confessed to 
be Sovereign, and has regard to it in its primary 
deliverances. 

Among these deliverances a large place is given 
to the promise of His own Return. In the OT the 
consummation of the Divine kingdom was to be 
brought about by a descent of God to earth, and 
in certain prophecies it was further connected with 
the coming of an ideal King, the agent of J” in the 
fulfilment of His purpose. So Christ connects the 
completion of the kingdom with a decisive occur- 
rence, the great event of His own Parousia (Mt 
243. 87.99), The time of this new interposition is 
not declared, it is not known even to the Son 
(Mt 245° RV, Mk 1333 RV). But it is to come 
when the times are ripe for it, and there are 
prelusive tokens of it. This event of His coming 
is the burden of the great eschatological discourse 
in Mt 24. 25, in which there are problems both for 
In that discourse 
two distinct occurrences, the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the end of the world, seem to be spoken 
of as coincident and asnear. ‘This is in accordance 
with the nature of biblical prophecy as it is seen 
in the OT, which brings together in prophetic per- 
spective or ‘timeless sequence’ events which were 
widely separated in actual occurrence (Is 8. 9, 
Zeph, Ob). It does not require for its explanation 
the affirmation of mistake on Christ’s part (Strauss, 
Renan, Keim, Weizsiicker, 5. Davidson, etc.), the 
supposition of misunderstanding or misreporting 
on the part of the evangelists (Baur, Colani, De 
Wette, Holtzmann, etc.), the limitation of the 
whole declaration to the single catastrophe of the 
fall of Jerusalem and the Jewish state (J. S. 
Russell, ete.), the theory of a double coming, or 
the hypothesis either of a Jewish (Weizsiicker) or 
of a Jewish-Christian (Colani, Keim, Pfleiderer, 
Wendt, Weitlenbach, Vischer, etc.) apocalypse 
in the discourse. Nor is this form of statement 
confined to this particular section of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Sayings of similar import are given else- 
where (Mk 13%, Lk 2152, Mt 10% 1677 28; cf. also 
Mk 838 91, Lk 9%: 27), In these Gospels, too, the 
Return appears to be an objective event, the ex- 
pression given to it being such as goes beyond any 
figurative description simply of the final victory 
of principles or the supersession of old forms of 
religion. In the Fourth Gospel the case is some- 
what different. It is the coming of the Spirit that 
chiefly appears there, and that in such measure as 
to suggest to many that only a dynamical coming 
is in view (Neander, Godet, etc.). Yet a distinc- 
tion is observed between the coming of the Spirit 
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and Christ’s coming, and there are passages in 
which the idea seems to be the same as that of the 
Synoptie records (145 21, cf. 1 Jn 2%). The first 
point, therefore, in Christ’s teaching on the subject 
of the future is the announcement of the objective 
event of His own Return. But His declarations 
on this Parousia know nothing of the minute and 
fantastic inventions of Jewish theology, as seen in 
the Book of Enoch, the Assumption of Moses, the 
Sibylline Oracles, and similar products of Jewish 
thought, with their elaborate machinery of signs 
and portents and mystie numbers, their extrava- 
gant chronologies, their grotesque descriptions of 
the literal re-settlement of the Jews in their own 
land, their many eccentricities and ineptitudes. 
They know as little of those Chiliastic conceptions 
of the future, those curious calculations of the 
duration of Messiah’s kingdom, those puerile ideas 
of the erection of a new Jerusalem on the ruins of 
the old, which took hold of the Jewish mind before 
Christian times, and, entering into Christian 
thought, gave shape to the doctrine of a millennial 
reign of Christ on earth which was to end in a 
great apostasy and to herald the consummation. 
With this doctrine of the second advent is 
associated the doctrine of a inal Judgment. This 
judgment is presented as the Bbieet of the coming, 
and it occupies a place of like prominence in 
Christ’s teaching. It is expressed in various of 
His sayings, but at greatest length in the eschato- 
logical discourse in the First Gospel. According 
to the consentient teaching of the Synoptic 
Gospels, it is a judgment at the end of the world, 
a judgment of individuals (Mt 221-14 etec.), a judg- 
ment of universal scope (Mt 13%6-#2- 47-60 1627 2531 
etc.), and a judgment in which Christ, the Son 
of Man, is Himself to be the Judge (Mt 25* ete.). 
In the Fourth Gospel the judgment appears for 
the most part under another aspect. In that 
Gospel the emphasis is laid upon a judgment 
which is present and subjective, fulfilling itself in 
a probation of character and a self-verdict which 
proceed now (3.7. 18. 1244), But this subjective 
judgment of the present in life and conscience is 
not inconsistent with an objective judgment of the 
future. And the latter is not strange to the 
Fourth Gospel. The Johannine phrase ‘the last 
day ’ (12%8) points to it, and it is contained in such 
words as those in 5? 38. (ef. 1 Jn 278 417, in which 
Johannine writing the judgment is connected, as 
in the Synoptists, with Christ’s coming). The 
doctrine of a final judgment so declared by Christ 
stands in intimate relation to certain leading ideas 
of the OT, completing these and giving them cer- 
tainty. The Heb. Scriptures, penetrated through 
and through by the idea of a Divine retribution, 
have a large doctrine of judgment, a judg- 
ment for Israel, more frequently a judgment 
for the nations or a world-judgment. But for 
the most part it is a world-judgment which has 
its scene in this world, a triumph of the king- 
dom of God in the form of an overthrow of its 
living adversaries on earth. And in this J” Him- 
self is the Judge. In certain prophecies (Is 9. 11, 
Mic 5, Jer 23. 33. 34. 36, Ezk 34. 37, Zec 9-11) the 
triumph of the kingdom of God is connected with 
the advent of a great Davidie King, and Messiah 
appears as the agent of J”. But in the OT the 
final arbitrament of men’s lives is not committed 
to the Messiah or the ideal King, as in Christ’s 
teaching it is given to the Son of Man. FT urther, 
while the foundations of the doctrine of a final 
universal and individual judgment are laid in the 
OT ideas of the righteousness of God, His cove- 
nant relations with Israel, and His sovercignty over 
the nations, the conception of a judgment after 
death does not take distinct and definite form till 
near the close of the OT. Even when the idea of 


an individual judgment at the end of things 
appears, the subjects of the judgment seem to be 
limited to those of Israel. Christ’s doctrine has 
also its relations to the ideas of the non-canouical 
literature. In the representative books of Judaism 
the doctrine of a judgment bulks largely, and is 
taught with much novel and peculiar detail. It 
has also different forms. In certain books (e.g. the 
Book of Enoch 90%, the Asswmption of Moses 
3. 4, ete.) the OT idea of a destruction of living 
enemies of J”s kingdom here on earth survives. 
In many cases, though not in all, the Messiah is 
the agent of God in this judgment ; and the judg- 
ment is placed usually at the beginning of His 
reign, but sometimes (where a limited duration is 
ascribed to that reign) at its close. In other 
books, however, and especially in the Book of 
iinoch, this passes over into the idea of a final 
judgment, in the forensic sense, occurring after 
death, extending to all men and to angels as well. 
In these books, too, God is the Judge and Messiah 
His instrument. Only in the later section of the 
Book of Enoch does the Messiah appear in any 
certain and definite form as the Judge at the last 
day. Christ’s doctrine of a universal, individual 
judgment at the end of things, in which judgment 
He Himself is Arbiter of huinan destinies, carried 
the OT conception to its proper issue, while it 
gave a new certainty, consistency, and spirituality 
to the developed ideas which had arisen in Judaism 
in the period following the last of the Jewish 
prophets. 

In conjunction with these doctrines of the 
Parousia and the Judgment, the doctrine of a 
Resurrection has an essential place in Christ’s 
eschatological teaching. The doctrine of a resur- 
rection from the dead is implied in the doctrine of 
a final universal judgment at the end of things. 
It lies also in the great principles of OT. The 
Psa]mists and the Prophets have their visions of a 
limitation of the power of death, a destruction of 
death, a deliverance from Sheol, a life superior to 
death; and, in the progress of the prophetic teach- 
ing, the faith in a resurrection of the dead rises 
gradually into distinctness. It appears first as a 
belief in the re-animation of the dead nation, and 
at last in Isaiah (2619) and Daniel as a belief in the 
return of deceased individuals to life. In the final 
utterance of OT on the subject (Dn 1273) this 
enlargement of the idea appears to have its occasion 
in the question regarding the fate of departed 
members of Israel—whether there is reward for 
the faithful among these, whether there is penalty 
for the unfaithful. But OT does not seem to go 
beyond the case of Israel. It tarries with the 
announcement that Israel’s dead, true and false, 
shall come forth from the dust of earth to receive the 
awards of their truth or falschood. In the period 
between this and the Christian era the belief passed 
through various fortunes. It did not become the 
universal faith of the Jewish people. In some of 
the non-canonical books the old idea of Sheol con- 
tinues (Sir 17% % 414, Bar 217), In some the hope 
appears to be that of an incorporeal immortality 
(Wis 223 31-4 413.14 153 4 Mae 143 162 18%). But in 
others the belief in a resurrection is seen in more 
or less definite form (Enoch 912° 923, Ps.-Sol 
316 13° ete., most distinctly and most frequently 
in’ 2 Νίασ, δια. js; cf. also Sibyit, Oracles 159 
BeAr 12 A DOC [11 301 DO ol, 2 bs jae 
Rejected by the Sadducees, it becaine the belief of 
the Pharisees and the majority of the Jewish 
people. It had become, too, a belief in the 
resurrection of the unjust as well as the just, 
although in certain cases the limited belief in a 
rising only of the righteous seems to have per- 
sisted (Ps.-Sol 316 147 ete.). Opinion varied to 
some extent as to the object of the resurrection, 
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whether it was for judgment or for participation 
in the glories of Messiah’s kingdom, and as to its 
time, whether it was to be immediately before 
Messiah’s era or at its close (cf. on the one hand 
Enoch 51, on the other Apoc. Bar and 2 Es). The 
doctrine, then, which had its roots in the great 
principles of the OT touching /ife, the nature of 
man, and his relation to God; whichin the OT had 
erown gradually in magnitude and in definiteness ; 
which also in Judaism had undergone changes in 
part natural and consistent, in part forced and in- 
harmonious, forms an integral part of Christ’s 
eschatological teaching. It is given in discourses 
which belong to the triple tradition in the Synop- 
fic records (1 ἘΠ lk 12", Lk τ 
is implied in utterances reflecting current Jewish 
opinion (Mt 811, Lk 13°). It is presupposed 
where it is not affirmed in terms (e.g. in Mt 24. 
25). It is stated in its essential relations to the 
great principles of the OT, and is relieved of the 
extravagances, the crudities, and the literalities 
with which it had become associated in Jewish 
speculation and Jewish popular thonght. It is 
the doctrine of a real bodily resurrection, far 
removed from Hellenic or Essene ideas of a bare 
immortality of soul, affirming in harmony with 
the OT view of man’s relation to God (Mt 2231-32, 
Mk 1275-27, Lk 20°58) a continuance of life for 
man in his entire self. In this the Synoptic 
records and the Fourth Gospel agree. In the 
latter, it is true, the fact of the resurrection is 
presented mainly in its spiritual aspects and its 
immediate relations. Some of Christ’s largest 
words on the subject go beyond the idea of the 
resurrection at the last day (11*-*°); and others, 
if they stood alone, might perhaps be taken as 
strong descriptions of a spiritual renovation only 
(5726), But in the Johannine record there are 
also words too definite to admit of being limited 
to the expression of a purely spiritual resurrection 
(5%3- 29), Christ’s doctrine, further, is the doctrine 
of a universal resurrection. Certain passages in 
the Synoptic Gospels (Mt 22°°, Mk 1374, Lk 2038. 37, 
Mt 24%, Lk 144), indeed, have been supposed to 
imply that Christ taught only a resurrection of 
the righteous. 
different implication (Mt 5° *° 10%), The ‘resur- 
rection of the just’ (Lk 14) suggests its own 
antithesis. The Fourth Gospel, too, declares a 
‘resurrection unto condemnation’ as well as a 
‘resurrection unto life,’ and in speaking of the 
re-awakening of the dead uses terms too Taree for 
the limited view. This resurrection, which extends 
to just and unjust, is further referred to the last 
day. In Christ’s own words there is no statement 
of a separation of the resurrection of the unrighteous 
from that of the righteous as if they were events 
belonging to different times. 

In contrast with the fulness and explicitness of 
Christ’s declarations on the Parousia, the Judg- 
ment, and the Resurrection, is the reserve of His 
teaching on the subject of the Intermediate State. 
This is the more remarkable in view of the position 
given to that topic in the theology and the 
popular thought of the Jews of the time. The 
OT idea of Sheol, originally that of an under- 
world forming the final abode of men, in course 
of time passed through changes which are indi- 
cated to some extent in the canonical books 
themselves, but which took larger effect at a 
later period, and are known to us from the non- 
canonical literature. These changes followed 
different directions, and various ideas of Sheol 
continued to prevail. In part the old conception 
survived, with some modification (e.g. Sir 1778-%° 
411-24. Bar 2"; ΤῸ 55:19 a3? 1 Mac 2% 14°); injpart 
the term came to denote a place of relative retribu- 
tion (Wis 3119 51-14 618-20 1714, 2 Mac 7% 11.14.29 1943-45 
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etc.). Most particularly in the Apocalyptic books 
it is found to have assumed the sense of an inter- 
mediate state with relative rewards and penalties 
(Enoch 1012 22. 100° 1037; οἵ, Jubilees 524 7249 
2921 9427. 86. 2 Es 778, Anoc. Bar 52%). Jewish 
thought seems thus to have occupied itself largely 
with the idea of the period between death and 
judgment, and with the conditions and the possi- 
bilities of an intermediate state. Of all this there 
is little or no recognition in Christ’s words. He 
uses, 1t is true, the word Hades, the Greek equiva- 
lent to the Heb. Sheol, thrice. But in two of these 
cases the application is obviously metaphorical 
(Mt 11° 1618); and in the third (Lk 1623) the term 
forms part of the imagery of a parable intended to 
teach the broad moral lesson of the penalty of a 
selfish life, the retribution that pursues it and 
changes its conditions in the other world. In the 
same parable He uses the term Abraham’s bosom 
(Lk 16°%), but in a connexion that does not suggest 
a definite doctrinal intention. He also uses the 
term Paradise, a term with which various and 
uncertain ideas had been associated in Jewish 
thought. But He uses it only once (Lk 23%), and 
in a large and general sense, as a word of hope and 
comfort ; in which sense also He uses the word 
sleep,—not to ineuleate the doctrine of an inter- 
medians state as a space of unconsciousness, or as 
a place for the detention, the recompense, or the 
purification of souls. Some of His words appear 
to point rather to the hope of an immediate entrance 
of the just dead into the Father’s house and the 
Father’s glory (Jn 147% 1774). But in general His 
attitude to the question of the condition between 
death and judgment is one of reserve, and His 
words convey nothing approaching to a doctrine 
of the intermediate state. 

It is otherwise with the question of what follows 
the resurrection and the judgment. The escha- 
tology of NT as it is given by Christ Himself has 
a pronounced doctrine of the Aloral Issucs of life. 
It speaks largely and distinctly of final reward for 
the good, and final penalty for the evil. These 
are expressed by a great variety of suggestive 
terms. The recompense of the righteous is 
described as an inheritance, entrance into the 
kingdom, treasure in heaven, an existence like 
the angelic, a place prepared, the Father’s house, 
the joy of the Lord, life, eternal life, and the like ; 
and there is no intimation that the reward is 
capable of change, that the condition is a termin- 
apie one. The retribution of the wicked is described 
as death, outer darkness, weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth, the undying worm, the quench- 
less fire, exclusion from the kingdom, eternal 
punishment, and the like. Different measures of 
reward and of penalty are intimated, according to 
different degrees of merit and demerit (Lk 12%” 4), 
In Christ’s own words there is no certain declara- 
tion of the terminableness of the penalty of the 
finally impenitent, no indication either of an 
intermediate purgatorial process or of an ultimate 
universal restoration. In the Synoptic Gospels, 
and in the groundwork of their narrative, the term 
Gehenna, Hell, is applied to the future condition 
of the lost. (Mt 5% *- 107 18? 2315-23, Wik 0.“ 
Lk 12°), This term, though in the later Judaism 
it had at times the sense of an intermediate con- 
dition, whether as a temporary purgatory or as a 
place of punishment, appears to have been in the 
earlier Judaism and in our Lord’s time a term for 
the retributive state after judgment (cf. e.g. Enoch 
272-3 90-26 etc., which are probably its first occur- 
rences in this sense; cf. also 2 Es 614 738), The 
question whether Christ teaches the permanence of 
the penal condition resulting from the judgment 
is variously answered. Certain of [is sayings are 
taken to point to a terminable penalty. These, 
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however, are few in number, and appear either to 
be irrelevant (e.g. Lk 1247 48. where the question is, 
not the duration of the judicial awards, but their 
adjustment to different degrees of wrong), or to 
suggest the opposite conclusion (6.9. Mt 5° 76, Lk 
12°8-59, where the idea seems to be that of a Hability 
that cannot be discharged, and a justice that is in- 
exorable; Mt 1951. δὲ Nik 3282, Lik 12°, where the 
terms appear to be exclusive terms, expressing the 
irremediableness of the condition, the fact that there 
ean be no forgiveness at any period for the sin in 
question), It is urged, too, but on grounds open 
to ehallenge, that the distinctive terins ‘eternal’ 
(αἰώνιο5) and ‘punishment’ (κόλασις) may have in 
this connexion other than their usual and obvious 
applications. But, on the other hand, the finality 
of destiny appears to be expressed unmistakably 
and in many different forms—in the words with 
whieh at the close of the great eschatologieal dis- 
course the moral issues of life are summed up 
(Mt 25%), in such contrasts as that between the 
‘kingdom prepared from the foundation of the 
world’ and ‘the eternal fire which is prepared for 
the devil and his angels’ (Mt 25%); in the statements 
of the issues of God’s kingdom and οἱ man’s life 
given in the parables (e.g. Mt 13%-*- 37-43); in the 
figures of ‘the unquenchable fire’ (Mk 9%), the 
‘worm’ that ‘dieth not’ (Mk 9%), the salting with 
fire (Mk 9%), and the like; in the many other terms 
of solemn moment by which the final lot of the 
unworthy is described—banishment from Christ (Mt 
771-28), rejection (Mt 10%, Lk 9°), the loss of the 
soul or the life (Mk 8%), dying in one’s sins (Jn 
821-24), perishing (Jn 315), being judged already (Jn 
3/8), its being good never to have been born (Mt 26%, 
Mk 14°), etc. These sayings are to be understood 
in the light of the beliefs which prevailed among 
the Jews on the nature and the duration of the 
retribution of the wicked. These are by no means 
easy to determine, as they varied at different 
periods and in different schools. Yet the general 
condition of opinion in our Lord’s time and in the 
inmediately preceding period can be stated with 
approximate eertainty. The Jewish books relevant 
to the question contain little to bear out any large 
belief in the final restoration of all. They often 
use terms—death, perdition, destruction, and the 
like, which might be taken to point to annihilation 
as the final lot of the wicked, if interpreted apart 
from the old popular ideas of Sheol (e.g. Ps.-Sol 3% 
OZ νη} ἘΠ 2 as fe 68-82 Anoc. Bar 30): 
But in many cases the language is definitely ex- 
pressive of the finality of the retribution (e.g. Jth 
1017, 4 Mae 989, Enoch 556 1Q'-14 198-6 904-11 972. 3 
ete.). The schools of Hillel and Shammai, too, seem 
both to have taught, though in diflerent ways, the 
immediate sealing of certain classes of sinners to 
Gehenna, or their punishment there to ‘ages of 
ages.’ It would appear, therefore, that in Christ’s 
time, with certain variations and exceptions, the 
belicf was general in an enduring penalty in the 
other world for the absolutely evil—unrighteous 
Gentiles, guilty and apostate Jews.  Christ’s 
eschatology is one of grave. 1115 doctrine is a 
revelation of life. But it throws into strong relief 
the responsibilities of the present existence, the 
certainty of the retribution of sin, the possibility 
of an eternal sin (Mk 359) with an eternal penalty. 

II, Tun Arosrouic EScHATOLOGY.—Under this 
title we include the eschatological ideas and truths 
delivered in the various groups of NT writings 
outside the evangelical records of Christ’s own 
words. Taking each writer separately, we have to 
ascertain What contribution he makes to the escha- 
tological system, in what relation it stands to 
Christ’s doctrine, in what sense it is in harmony 
with that, in what degree it is supplementary. 
There are questions of literary eriticisin connected 
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with not a few of the writings, questions both of 
genuineness and of integrity. Into these it is not 
neeessary to enter here. In increasing measure 
these writings are being lifted above the uncertain- 
ties of criticism. It is enough for our present 
purpose to take them as representatives of different 
types of NT doctrine, earlier and later. Their 
ideas exhibit certain characteristic differences in 
form in the different groups. They bear the 
impress of the beliefs, opinions, and ways of 
speech that were current among the Jews of the 
time. ‘Chey have obvious points of affinity with the 
ideas of the OT. ‘They stand in a special relation, 
of dependeuce and agreement, to Christ’s doctrine. 

The Epistle of James, a notable product of 
primitive Jewish Christianity, says comparatively 
hittle on the things of the end. It speaks most 
definitely of the Parousia, of that as an event nigh 
at hand, and as having judgment associated with 
it (55). It speaks also of a Kingdom that is pro- 
inised (2°); of a Judge who ‘standeth at the 
door’ (5°); of a judgment that will be according to 
character and responsibility (2! 31); of recom- 
penses for the tried and proved (113), and retri- 
butions for the oppressive rich (5' 4-7); of a penalty 
which appears to be eternal (539). 

In the “&pistle of Jude Christ’s Return is the 
great event of the future (v.™4); the reward of the 
good is ‘eternal life’ (v.7!); the truth of the final 
judgment (vv. 13) is asserted ; the dooin of the 
evil is described as the ‘blackness of darkness,’ a 
doom ‘ reserved for ever’ (v.8). A peeuliar feature 
(appearing also in 2 Peter), in the eschatology of 
this Epistle, is the place given to the judgment of 
fallen angels—a subject on which the Jewish 
imagination ran riot (see especially the Book of 
Enoch 6-10. 21; cf. also Jubilees 5, Apoe. 
Sar 561-18), Here their doom is deseribed, free 
from the extravagances which meet us in the Apo- 
calyptic books, as that of being ‘ kept in everlasting 
bonds under darkness unto the judgment of the 
great day’ (RV v.°). 

The writings bearing Peter’s name, together 
with the discourses ascribed to that apostle in the 
Bk. of Acts, represent a distinct type of eschato- 
logical teaching, as of doctrinal statement generally. 
The Second Epistle, the genuineness of which has 
been so largely questioned, exhibits an affinity in 
many things with the Epistle of Jude. It has the 
same conception of the coming of Christ as the 
conclusive event of the future (116 24), It speaks in 
much the same terms of the judgment, and of the 
doom of evil men (2}" 36.9.1 Jt desienates the 
recompense of the good as an ‘eternal kingdom’ 
(145, as Jude designates it ‘eternal life.’ It has 
the same exceptional doctrine of the punishment 
of fallen angels, applying the unusual term 
Tartarus to the intermediate plaec of their deten- 
tion, and describing them as committed to ‘ pits of 
darkness in reserve unto judgment’ (24). But it 
also makes its own peeuliar contribution to the 
eschatology of the canonical writings in a reniark- 
able paragraph, the most detailed of its kind in 
NT, on the end of the world (35:18). It teaches 
that Christ’s Parousia is to bring the whole present 
system of things to its conclusion, and the world 
itself to its consummation. With the great event 
of His coming the existing order shall be dissolved ; 
the present heavens and earth are to give place to 
‘fresh heavens and a fresh earth’; and a recon- 
structed world is to come forth as the abode of 
righteousness and the scene of the perfected 
kingdom of God. In this 2 P attaches itself to 
O'T coneeptions of a world-conflagration (Ps 50° 97°, 
Is 664-1624, Dn 7% 1°), and a dissolution of the 
present system, effected by fire, in connexion with 
955 judgment and the day of His recompense (Ps 
102539. 21. Job 1413, Is 34* 00“). 
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First Peter, which is an epistle of hope, looks at 
all things in the light of the future. It has a 
large eschatology, the central point of which is 
Christ’s ‘ Apocalypse,’ His revelation or appearing 
(17 δ). Its dominant notes are the ‘last time,’ the 
‘end of all things,’ the judgment (1° 47: 117), In the 
judgment God Himself is Judge (1); Christ also 
appears to be Judge (45). The judgment is universal, 
alike of quick and of dead (45). It begins with the 
house of God now, and it has its fate reserved for the 
‘ungodly and the sinner’ (4-18), The judgment 
of the unrighteous is referred to only incidentally. 
The reward of the good is declared in various terms, 
as an ‘inheritance,’ ‘lonour,’ ‘life,’ a ‘crown of 
glory,’ etc. (1*” δὴ. The question of greatest 
interest in the eschatology of this Epistle, however, 
is its relation to the ‘larger hope.’ This turns 
upon the interpretation given to the two famous 
passages touching the preaching to ‘the spirits 
in prison’ (3'8-**), and the preaching of the gospel 
to ‘the dead’ (4°). In connexion with these the 
application which Peter makes of Ps 16 in his 
Pentecostal discourse (Ac 251) is also brought into 
view. The terms in which Peter speaks here of 
Christ, ‘neither was he left in Hades, nor did his 
flesh see corruption,’ have been taken to point to a 
visit of Christ to the under-world, and a consequent 
activity of His grace there. It is with Christ’s 
resurrection, however, that Peter is specially con- 
cerned in that discourse, and the words do not go 
beyond the broad statement that Christ at His 
death passed into the world of the departed like 
other men, but passed thither only to rise again. 
The two passages in the Epistle itself are of a 
different nature, and rank among the chief cruces 
interpretum in NT. The former passage has been 
expounded in the interest of many different 
theories—those of the Hberation of saints of OT 
times; Christ’s penal endurance of God’s wrath ; 
the purgatorial detention and purification of souls ; 
Christ’s descent to Hades for the purpose of a 
judicial manifestation of Himself, for a fresh pro- 
clamation of the gospel (there, for the provision 
of a continuous ministry of gracc there, for the 
prolongation of opportunities of repentance and 
offers of forgiveness to the departed, and the like. 
The latter passage has also been very differently 
interpreted. On the basis of both, the eschatology 
of this Epistle has been understood by many to 
favour the ‘larger hope,’ and to suggest that this 
life is not in every case the theatre of human fates, 
if not to teach the doctrine of the existence of a 
ministry of grace in the world of the departed with 
untold possibilities of after-death repentance and 
salvation. For the details of the interpretation 
and for its history the commentaries must be con- 
sulted. It must be enough here to say that, while 
the view in question has been largely adopted, 
it has not commended itself to all scholars of 
authority. The exegesis of these passages has 
still many uncertainties, and waits yet for its key ; 
while the passages themselves stand entirely alone 
in NT. (See especially Giider, Dic Lehre von der 
Erscheinung Christi unter den Todten ; Konig, Die 
Lehre von Christi Hollenfahrt ; Dietelmaier, J1is- 
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litteraria ; Hofmann, Schriftbeweis; Usteri, Hinab- 
gcfahren zur Holle ; Schweitzer, Hinabgefahren zur 
Holle; Spitta, Christa Predigt an die Geister; 
Bruston, La Descente du Christ aux Enfers.) 
The further question has been raiscd whether 
Peter’s eschatology does not contain the doctrine 
of a Universal Restoration. In his discourse to the 
people in Solomon’s porch (Ac 31 2!) he is reported 
to have spoken of a restoration or restitution of all 
things. This has been sometimes supposed to 
intimate the final restoration of all men. But the 
words have their key in the passage of Malachi 
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(45-8) to which they refer, and in Christ’s applica- 
tion of that passage (Mt 17°), So τρια τ the 
restoration of which Peter speaks becomes either 
the moral renewal of Israel, as some explain it, or 
the renovation of the world, as others think. It is 
in any case a restoration, not of persons, but of 
conditions. Peter’s eschatology, therefore, is in 
general concord with that which has so far been 
recognized in NT. The points in which it has 
been supposed to be different yet remain doubtful. 

The writings associated with John’s name have a 
distinct and peculiar character in their doctrine of 
the end as in all things else. There is a marked 
difference, too, between tlie Apocalypse and the 
Epistles, The former is an eschatological writing, 
folowing the order of the Jewish Apocalyptic. In 
the latter eschatological truths also appear, but in 
a subordinate place. The Epistles of John, with 
their ideal teaching, find the future in the present. 
As in the version of Christ’s teaching which is 
given in the Fourth Gospel, their great conception 
is Zife, and that as opposed to death and perdition. 
As in the one, so, too, in the other, this fe is in 
the first instance a present thing (1 Jn 512 18), 
But it is also a thing of the future (1 Jn 2”), and 
it is an eternal life, life after the divine order, life 
with the ethical quality of real, perfect life. But 
it is none the less a life that looks to a future— 
to a manifestation yet to be made of what the 
children of God shall be (1 Jn 33). In these Epistles 
the eschatological relations are not lost in the 
ideal. They speak of the ‘last hour’ (1 Jn 2'%); 
of an ‘antichrist’ that ‘cometh’ as well as of 
antichrists that already are (1 Jn 218. 19. 22 4%, 2 Jn"); 
of a future ‘full reward’ (2 Jn§); of a vision of 
Christ and a conformity to Him which are not of 
the present (1Jn 32:3); of a manifestation of 
Christ yet to be made, of His expected Parousia 
(1 Jn 2%). The use of the term Parousia, which 
elsewhere, and especially in the Pauline writings, 
has a very definite sense, indicates that, while to 
John Christ’s Return was in one sense a spiritual 
advent, a prescnt act of grace or judgment, it was 
in another sense an objective event of the future. 
While in John’s writings, too, the Resurrection and 
the Judgment are for the most part spiritual pro- 
cesses and present conditions, they are also events 
of the future associated, as they are elsewhere, 
with the Parousia. That itis so with regard to the 
former is implied in what is said of the Judgment 
and the manifestation of the ehildren of God. 
That it is so with the judgment itself appears 
especially in 1 Jn 238 4", 

In the Apocalypse of St. John we have a large 
and impressive eschatology, in which Christian 
truth appears in the garb of Jewish ideas and 
Jewish terms. This book is beyond all others the 
book of the future. That future is near, and it is 
filled with the figure of the returning Christ. Its 
whole doctrine of the end has its centre in the 
event of the Parousia, and that doctrine is con- 
veyed in a form which bears the stamp both of 
the visions of OT prophets (especially Ezelciel, 
Zechariah, and Daniel) and the symbolisin of the 
Jewish Apocalyptic books. The Parousia appears 
occasionally as a spiritual advent taking eflect in 
history (2° 3°), but usually as the objective return 
which belongs to the end of things. It is regarded 
as near (217 311 9912 20) ; it is to be an event of glory, 
and to have judgment for its object (17). The Judge 
is God Himself (2012) ; but Christ also appears as 
Judge (118 616. 179912), Like the non-canonical books 
of the same class, it speaks much of the signs of 
the end, and of the prelusive events, but avoids 
the trivialities and the gross imaginings, the fanei- 
ful and long-drawn-out calculations, which are 
characteristic of the ordinary Jewish Apocalyptic 
(e.g. Enoch 1012 9112-7 93, Assump. Moses 10”, Sibyl. 
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Or. 4%, 2 Es 14-1? etc.). At times it seeins to 
combine different ideas which prevailed in Judaism 
of the things of the end. In one paragraph (20'”), 
of dificult interpretation, it appears to follow a 
view of the final events which differs from the 
general doctrine of the NT, but is given in certain 
of the Jewish books—the idea of a millennial reign 
of Christ on earth, to be followed first by a final 
burst of Satanic power, and then by Christ’s 
judicial advent. The paragraph, which will not 
fit a purely figurative interpretation, represents 
the Day of the Lord as consisting of two divisions, 
with a double resurrection and a double judgment 
—a first resurrection, which is only of the saints, 
and more particularly the martyred saints, and a 
second, which is for ‘the rest of the dead’: a first 
judgment taking effect in the overthrow of Satan, 
and a second, which is in forensic form, and for 
all classes of the dead. The book is also under- 
stood to express two views of the lot of the right- 
eous dead: one in which they are presented as 
having immediate entrance into heaven (13°), an- 
other in which they are presented as in the under- 
world, in consciousness and rest, waiting for their 
complete reward (051, In the latter case, how- 
ever, the martyrs alone are in view, and in both 
cases the language is that of the imagination. 
The Apocalypse, however, has a pronounced doc- 
trine of the final awards. The reward of the 
righteous is conveyed in a varicd imagery of the 
OT order—‘ hidden manna,’ a ‘new name,’ the 
‘crown of life,’ ‘right to the tree of life,’ the place 
of a ‘pillar’ in the temple, a reign with Christ, a 
position before the throne, entrance into the city, 
the vision of God’s face, the heirship of all things 
(ot 10. 17 83.12.21 710 21" 95... The penalty of the 
unrighteous is described as ‘ great tribulation,’ 
being ‘ without,’ killing with death, burning with 
fire (27 23 188 9 2915) ; but above all by two terms, 
‘the second death’ (21! 20% 14 215) and ‘the lake of 
fire ’ (197 20 218), which are peculiar to this book 
among the NT writings, but which occur in one 
form or other in the Rabbinical and Apocalyptic 
literature (e.g. Enoch 18" 217! 90%). In this 
book they appear to denote a lasting retribution. 
Turther, the Apoc. expresses the doctrine of a 
perfectcd world as well as that of a perfected 
society. It has the vision of a new heaven and 
a new earth (21'°) as well as that of a perfected 
city of God (211-225). 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, where we have a 
scries of ideas and forms of expression in general 
affinity with the Pauline type of doctrine, and not 
less with the older apostolic type, eschatology is 
not the prominent subject. Even the ‘rest’ and 
‘the world to come’ are not presented primarily as 
of the future. Yet the things of the end make a 
considerable element of the thought of the Epistle. 
The doctrines of ‘resurrection of the dead’ and 
‘cternal judgment’ are dealt with as things that 
should be well understood (61). The day of Christ’s 
coming is in the writer’s eye; it is a day that 
draws nigh, and with it the judgment is connected 
(975 10°42). In the judgment it is God Himself, 
not the Son, that is Judge, and He is ‘Judge of 
all’ (1274 10% %!), The Epistle also has a definite 
doctrine of final awards. The recompense of the 
righteous is the ‘heaven’ into which the Fore- 
runner and High Priest has passed, an ‘eternal 
inheritance,’ an ‘enduring substance,’ a ‘ better 
country,’ a ‘city prepared,’ a ‘kingdom which can- 
not be moved’ (44 62% 20 915 1084 86 1116 1928), The 
retribution of the unrighteous is ‘judgment,’ 
‘ fierceness of fire,’ ‘ perdition ’ (1077-9), 


In the Pauline Epistles, together with the dis- | 
courses attributed to St. Paul in the Book of 


Acts, we find a remarkable eschatology, larger, 
more developed, and in some points, especially in 


the doctrine of the resurrection, having more of 
the aspect of reasoned statement. Even this 
eschatology, however, is not given in anything 
like orderly or systematic form, but incidentally as 
occasion arose from time to time in the discharge 
of St. Paul’s ministry. Nor is it the fundamental 
doctrine of the Pauline writings. The questions 
of its precise nature and measure, its consistency, 
and its relations to what is found elsewhere in 
Scripture, have been made dependent on questions 
regarding the authenticity and integrity of the 
Epistles and the growth of St. Paul’s ideas. In its 
main elements, however, it is unaffected by these 
questions. Its essential points would remain the 
same had we only the four primary Epistles 
accepted by Baur. They appcar in all the four 
distinct groups into which the Pauline writings 
fall. They do not appear in the same propor- 
tions and relations, or under precisely the same 
aspects, in the several groups. But the differences 
which have to be recognized do not amount to 
inconsistency. They do not imply any essential 
change of view, and do not appear to go beyond 
what finds its explanation in differeuces of circum- 
stance, occasion, and circle of readers. 

As in other sections of NT, the doctrine of the 
things of the end is closely related in the Pauline 
writings to that of the kingdom of God, an idea 
which recurs in all the four groups of Epistles. 
This ‘kingdom,’ though sometimes described as a 
present kingdoin (Ro 14!", ef. 1 Co 47°, Col 113), is 
usually a kingdom of the future, and the idea of 
its consummation is the centre of the Pauline 
eschatolory. A foremost place is given in this 
eschatology to the doctrine of Clrist’s coming, 
which event is described under a variety of terms 
—His ‘day,’ His ‘revelation,’ His ‘ Parousia,’ etc. 
(1 Co 178 55, 1 Th 219 315 415 5223 ὁ Th 1791-89 Ph 
Po 1 ΤΊ 614,9 ΤΊ 11341.8 Tit? etc.). This Parousia 
is regarded as an objective event. The passages 
in which this ‘coming’ is declared are not con- 
fined to any one section of the writings ; and when 
compared with each other they do not suggest a 
change in St. Paul’s mind from a less spiritual 
idea in the earlier Epistles to a more spiritual in 
the later. The doctrines of the Resurrection, the 
Judgment, and the Final Awards also appear in 
essentially the same form in the Pauline writings, 
and in the several groups of these writings, as 
elsewhere in the NT. The resurrcction finds its 
largest exposition in the primary Epistles, but it is 
given also in others, and it is a real boddy resurrec- 
tion, a return of the complete man to life (Ro 4", 
813,1 Co 15, 2 Co 110 414 51-5. Ph 34-41), Thejzudgment 
is the judgment of God (Ro 2° 14", cf. 3%), of Christ 
(2Co 5, 2 Ti 4), of God through Christ (Ro 218); a 
future, final judgment (Ro 2°, 1 Co 3%); a righteous 
judgment, discovering the secrets of all hearts, 
giving to every man according to his works (lo 29, 
2 Th 15, 2 Ti 48); a universal judgment, for both 
quick and dead (Ac 1781, cf. Ro 14", 2 Ti 41). The 
issues of that judgment are declared with remark- 
able frequency and variety of statement; they are 
described as ‘eternal’ (αἰώνιος), Which term in the 
Pauline Epistles is essentially, and in most applica- 
tions, one of duration (cf. e.g. Ro 16°, 2 Co 5! ete.). 
The lot of the unrighteous has a subordinate place, 
but is expressed as ‘wrath,’ ‘the wrath to come,’ 
‘death,’ ‘punishment,’ ‘destruction,’ ‘eternal de- 
struction from the face of the Lord’ (Ko 2°, 1 Th 
110 Ro 2 ΟἽ], 2 Th 1°, Ph 3%). The lot of the 
righteous is a salvation ‘with eternal glory,’ 
a ‘prize,’ a ‘crown,’ an ‘inheritance,’ a ‘manifesta- 
tion,’ a ‘reign,’ a ‘life’ with Christ, ‘eternal life,’ 
‘the life which is life indeed’ (Ro 2? 5%! 6% 33, 
Wo 9? Gals 68, Ph 3). Col 1* 3%, 1 111} 61: Ὁ 


2 Ti 91.10 45, Tit 1? ete.). 


The Pauline eschatology has elements which are, 
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in some sense, peculiar to itself. Among these 
are the doctrines of the Rapture of the Saints 
(1 Th 41 and the Man of Sin (2Th 2*-”), Of 
these the former has a certain affinity with one of 
the apocalyptic visions (Rev 11". 13), as well as with 
Christ’s word regarding the ‘gathering of the 
elect ’ (Mt 9481), and the narratives of the ascension, 
especially those by Luke (Mk 1619, Lk 9451, Ac 19:10), 
The latter takes its form from Daniel’s predic- 
tions (977 1156. 37 121), and is in affinity with Christ’s 
eschatological discourse (Mt 24°4), and John’s de- 
elaration on Antichrist (1 Jn 218), 

There are also things in the Pauline escha- 
tology on the interpretation and relations of which 
opinion has been divided. It is thought by some 
to depart from the general view of the NT, and to 
join the Apocalypse (201-10) in teaching the inter- 
vention ofa millennial period between two distinct 
resurrections. But this idea, which is otherwise 
alicn to St. Paul’s writings, turns upon the particular 
interpretation of a single passage (1 Co 15°*°*4), in 
which the immediate question is not one of sweces- 
ston or chronological order, and in which nothing 
is said of any other resurrection than that of those 
who are Christ’s. The Pauline Epistles have also 
been supposed to contain a definite doctrine of the 
antermediate state, with activities of grace in it. 
The doctrine of a purgatory, or some provision for 
the purgation of souls in the other world, has been 
ascribed to the great paragraph in 1 Co 3! ", in 
which, however, the ‘day’ in question is that of 
the judgment, and the action referred to is that of 
testing, not purifying. The doctrine of a middle 
state, with a descent of Christ implying the exten- 
sion of grace and αν ον is supposed to be 
contained, in particular, in certain passages of the 
greater Epistles. One of these is the section in 
Romans (105-10) in which use is made of Dt 304", 
But the main idea there is the accessibility of the 
Divine commandment, the nearness and attaina- 
bility of the righteousness of God, and the words 
say nothing of a Hades-ministry of Christ, nothing 
of the world of the dead, beyond the fact that 
Christ entered it and was raised fromit. Another 
is the paragraph in Ephesians (41:10) in which the 
subject of gifts is dealt with, and the 68th Psalm 
is introduced in that connexion. It speaks of a 
descent of Christ, by which some understand the 
descent from heaven in the incarnation, and others 
the descent from earth to Hades. But even on 
the latter red ea οὰ the paragraph says no- 
thing of any work of Christ, or any possibilities for 
the dead in Hades. Of greater interest is the 
question whether the Pauline eschatology contains 
the doctrine of a universal restoration. The 
answer turns mainly on certain passages of large 
suggestion in the Epistles of the Captivity, together 
with one or two in the earlier Epistles. The com- 
parison between Adam and Christ in 1 Co 15” is 
cited in this interest. The universality expressed 
there, however, does not mean that all shall in the 
end be made certain of blessedness. The point is 
either, as some take it, that all who are Christ’s 
shall be raised (the ‘all’ being limited by the 
nature of the case); or, as others think, that, as in 
Adam all are made subject to physical death, so in 
Christ all shall be raised out of it. The state- 
ment in the same chapter (1 Co 1574-2) on the 
subduing of all things, and the consummation in 
which God shall be ‘all in all,’ is also supposed 
to imply Paul’s hope of a final restoration of all. 
But the subjects to be subdued are not sinful men, 
but ‘all rule and all authority and power’—all 
powers opposed to God ; and the end expressed by 
the ‘all in all’ is a condition of things in which 
the world in all its parts will answer to God’s 


will, or in which the will of God will be recognized | 
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versal adoration that is to be paid to the exalted 
Christ (Ph 910. 1") is also eited as a distinct witness 
to the same; in which, however, there is probably 
nothing beyond the broad statement of a homage 
Wide as universal nature, or an acknowledgment of 
sovereignty made by three great classes of living 
beings. The passages which are most definite and 
most relevant are the one in Ephesians (1% 19) which 
speaks of a ‘summing up’ of all things in Christ, 
and the one in Colossians (129) which speaks of a 
‘reconciliation’ of all things. In these the terms 
are large enough to include all created things, and 
go beyond the case of universal man, or even the 
whole aninate creation. They are passages which 
express the cosmic effects of Christ’s work, and 
appear best interpreted as declarations of the 
Divine purpose to bring back all things to their 
pristine condition of harmony, through Christ as 
the centre of unity and bond of reconciliation. 

The Pauline eschatology has its point of cul- 
mination in its doctrine of the resurrection. That 
doctrine is a consistent as well as a lofty one. It 
does not limit itself to a resurrection of the just, 
but has its place also for that of the unjust. 
Neither does it regard the resurrection of the just 
and that of the unjust as two successive acts, 
separated by a millennial period, the passage (1 Co 
189-28) chiefly relied on for that being insufficient 
to sustain it. Nor does it seem to predicate the 
provision of an interint body, as some have argued 
on the basis of a single paragraph (2 Co 51), 
for the existence between death and the resurrec- 
tion. Nor, again, does it entangle itself with 
curious questions regarding the how of the resurrec- 
tion, the nature of the risen body, or the conditions 
of the future life, but contents itself with the 
simplest analogies drawn from nature and from 
Christ’s own case. It consistently affirms for man 
areal and complete continuance of being, not an 
incorporeal immortality like that to which Greek 
thought looked, but a bodily immortality, a per- 
manence of life in the integrity of man’s entire 
nature. It connects its doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion with other cardinal Pauline doctrines—the in- 
dwelling of the Spirit, the inward presence of 
Christ, the mystical union. It links it further 
with the doctrine of a renovated earth and a 
ransomed creation (Ro 815-28), 

The eschatology of the NT, therefore, is in its 
broad outlines a consistent though not a systcem- 
atized doctrine. In the different sections of NT, 
and with all differences in detail, the eschatology 
turns on the great truths of the Parousia, the bodily 
resurrection, the universal, righteous judgment, the 
final awards of recompense and penalty. It is in 
essential harmony with the faith and teaching of 
the OT, and requires for its explanation no theories 
of derivation from ethnic thought. The distinctive 
points in the Pauline eschatology are in affinity 
with Hebrew faith, not, as some argue (Pfleiderer, 
ete.), with Greek thought. The same is even more 
obviously the case with the eschatology of the NT 
writings outside the Pauline circle. Essene or 
Alexandrian (Philonic) ideas are not in place as 
sources of Christ’s teaching on the things of the 
end. Even the doctrine of the resurrection as it 
is given in the NT cannot be said to be depencaa 
in the sense affirmed by some (L. H. Mills, ete.), 
on the Zoroastrian theology. It is possible that 
in some of its aflirmations the NT eschatology 
has been influenced to a certain extent in its form 
by external modes of thought. In all that is of 
its substance it is in relation to Hebrew faith, 
and has its point of issue in the principles and 
ideas of the Old Testament. 
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ESCHEW.—In the older versions ‘eschew’ is 
common, and is used in two senses. —1l. To 
‘escape,’ as Pr 11% Wyc. ‘He that escheweth 
snaris, schal be sikur’; cf. Knox, Hist. p. 70, 
‘If they will not convert themselves from their 
wicked errour, there shall hastily come upon them 
the wrath of God, which they shall not eschew.’ 
Of this meaning AV has retained no example. 

Delo turn away irom, as Pr 1j/* Wye. * He 
that eschewith to lerne, schal falle in to yuels.’ 
Of this AV preserves three examples in O'T, Job 
113. 8 93, all in the phrase ‘ to fear God and 6. evil’ 
(Heb. 30); and one in NT, 1 P 3" ‘ Let him eschew 
evil, and do good’ (Gr. ἐκκλίνω). Cf. Is 716 Cov. 
‘But or euer that childe come to knowledge, to 
eschue the euel and chose the good.’ RV prefers 
‘turn away from’ in 1 P, Amer. RV in Job also. 
Eschew caine into the Eng. lang. from the Old 
High Ger. sciwhen (throngh the Fr. eschever), 
whence came also ‘ shy,’ adj. and verb. 

J. ILTASTINGS. 

ESDRAELON.—This is the Gr. wayof writing the 
Heb. name Jezreel—bxyrn ‘God soweth’—the royal 
city of Ahab and Jezebel, which, standing on the 
E. edge, gave its name to ‘the great plain’ of central 
Palestine. It is variously given, 6.9. Jth 39 x 
A Ἐσδρηλών (Ὁ ᾿Εσδραηλών) ; 7% A Ἐσδρηλώμ (Β καὶ 
᾿Εσδρηλών) ; 46 Β Ἐσρηλών, ἃ ᾿Εσερηχών. The name 
by which it,is now known among the natives is 
Merj Ibn-‘Amr ‘Meadow of the son of ‘Amr.’ 

At one time the monntain range must have 
stretched unbroken from the uplands of Samaria, 
behind Jenin, to those of Galilee, which run N. 
into the Lebanons. Now it is as if a gigantic 
mass had been torn from the bosom of the range, 
leaving the rough protnberances of Gilboa, Little 
Hermon, and Tabor, along the edge of the Jordan 
Valley, and thrust violently towards the sea, in a 
N.W.direction. This mass forms the wooded bulk 
of Carmel, which, rising to a height of over 1800 
feet, terminates in a bold promontory, guarding 
the S. end of the Bay of Acre. The nndulating 
floor of this great gap among the hills forms the 
‘valley’ or plain of Esdraelon. The name by 
which it is mentioned 2 Ch 3577, Zee 124, aypa 
‘an opening,’ from yp2 ‘to split’ or ‘cleave 
asunder,’ as distinguished from pry ‘a depression’ 
or ‘ileepening,’ applied to its offshoot, the vale of 
Jezreel, snits the conditions adinirably. The word 
still persists in 4l-Bekd', the great hollow between 
the Lebanons; and in its dim. form, El-Bakei‘a, a 
village with a tract of fertile land around it, 
enclosed by ridges, high in the mountains of 
Naphtali. So the plain of I. is shut in by hills on 
every side. It may be described generally as 
triangular in form. It is bounded by irregular 
lines, drawn from the foot of Carmel, along the N. 
edge of the low hills which join Carmel to the 
Samaritan mountains, to Jenin ; from Jenin to the 
base of Mt. Tabor; and thence under the Nazareth 
hills, back again to Carmel. The 8S. boundary is 
the longest, extending some 20 miles; the other 
two are nearly equal, being each about 15 miles 
in length. From Jenin a little bay runs east into 
the bosom of Gilboa, but finds no ontlet. Letween 
Gilboa and Little Hermon a broad and easy 
descent passes down as far as Beisdn, and then, 
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with a sudden leap, plunges to the level of the 
Jordan Valley. ‘This is properly the vale of 
Jezreel. Between Little Hermon and Tabor 
another offshoot of the plain makes its way down 
to the Ghér, throwing off a spur to the N.E. of 
Tabor. Westward the plain narrows to a gorge 
between the lower hills of Galilee and Carmel, 
through which the Kishon forces a passage to the 
plain of Acre, and thence to the sea. We have 
practically one continnous plain from the sea-shore 
to the lip of the Jordan Valley. There is the plain 
of Acre, running up to the gorge at the E. end of 
Carmel ; the great central plain spreading N. and 
S., and rolling E. to the base of Gilboa and Little 
Hermon, the general elevation of which is about 
200 ft. above sea-level; then the vale of Jezreel, 
which, in the 12 miles from Zer'in to Beisdn, sinks 
about 600 ft., before falling steeply into the Jordan 
Valley. 

For the most part, the plain consists of deep, 
rich, loamy soil. After the removal of the crops, 
where it is cultivated, the autumnal suns burn the 
surface almost to brick ; and when the rains come, 
it sucks them in like a huge sponge. In winter it 
becomes a nearly unbroken sheet of inud,extremely 
dangerous to cross; disaster not seldom befallin 
those who travel even by the most frequented an 
thoroughly beaten tracks. Its fertility has always 
been remarkable, ever gencrously rewarding the 
toils of the husbandmen. In season you may pass 
over many acres where the man on horseback can 
just see over the tall stalks of grain. Where left 
to itself, the rank luxuriance it produces is proof 
enough of what it might do in skilful hands. Of 
trees, in the plain there are few, but on its borders, 
esp. at Jenin, there are clunips of olives and other 
fruit trees, the stately palm waving high over all. 
The low hills that run down towards Carmel from 
the N. are thickly covcred by oak trees, and are 
known among the natives as ‘ the forest.’ 

The only stream of importance in the plain is 
the Kishon, visible, for the most part, only from 
its own steep banks. Rising at Jenin, it pursues 
its crooked course, justifying its name ‘ the tortu- 
ous,’ along a deep muddy bed, gathering contribu- 
tions from other parts of the plain, and carrying 
all, through the gorge at Carmel, to the sea. The 
chief fountains are at Jenin, where, creating the 
vardens, they gave rise to the ancient name ZHn- 
Gannim ; at Jezreel, where, in close proximity, are 
three springs, the principal being ‘Alin Jalid, just 
nnder the northern cliff of Gilboa, identified with 
the well of Harod. The stream which these three 
supply flows eastward to Jordan. At Lejin, the 
ancient Megiddo, there are also copious springs, 
suflicient to form considerable marshes to the N., 
besides turning several mills, and serving largely for 
irrigation. 

The plain owed its importance chiefly to its 
central position, and to the great highways that 
lay athwart it. The main gateways of entrance 
were five in number. (1) That coming down from 
the N. between Tabor and the Nazareth hills, 
cuarded by the fortress on the mountain. (2) That 
from the E. up the vale of Jezreel, commanded by 
this city. (3) The approach from the 8S. by Jenin. 
(4) That up Wady‘Arah into the plain by the old 
stronghold of Megiddo, now Lejjin. (5) That 
throngh the pass under Carmel, from the plain of 
Acre, dominated by Harosheth—Harithiych—on 
the N., and by Jokneam of Carmel on the edge of 
the plain. By one or other of these portals the 
merchant caravans and the armies of contending 
powers had to enter, and find exit, on their passage 
N., S., E., or W. These strongholds, together 
with Bethshean—Beisdén, Shunem—Sélam, Nain, 
on the N.W. shoulder of Little Hermon, Daberath 
—Debiriyeh, on the W. slope of Tabor, and Chesul- 
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loth—Jksdél, under the Nazareth hills, were the 
chief cities around the plain. At no time have 
towns of any importance been built on the plain 
itself. 

KE. formed the main part of the ‘ lot’ of Issachar 
(Jos 19!7-°), This tribe seems to have reverted 
at once to the old nomadic life, ‘dwelling 
in tents’ (Dt 3338), and the fatness of the land 
becoming a snare to them, they were ignobly 
content.to secure its enjoyment by stooping as 
servants ‘ under task-work’ (Gn 491). The ‘men 
who had understanding of the times,’ of the child- 
ren of Issachar, who came to David at Hebron 
(1 Ch 128°), were probably astrologers, and skilled 
in the arts of divination, so popular from of old 
among the children of the wilds. This goes to 
show how closely the inhabitants of the plain were 
identified with their Bedawz neighbours. In the 
same chapter, ν. Ὁ, we have an indication of the 
character of its ancient produce. The men of 
Issachar, Zebulun, and Naphtah ‘ brought bread 
on asses, and on camels, and on mules, and on oxen, 
victual of meal, cakes of figs, and clusters of 
raisins, and wine, and oil, and oxen, and sheep in 
abundance.’ 

Four battles, famous in Israel’s history, were 
fought in this plain. On the banks of Kishon 
Sisera was overthrown, ‘the stars in their courses’ 
contributing to his defeat (Jg 5°). In the hollow 


between Gilboa and Little Hermon, the swarms of | 
‘the children of the East’ perished in the midnight 


alarm, before Gideon and his brave 300 (Τρ 7). 
Saul and Jonathan, driven back by the victorious 
Philistines, retired to the heights, and were slain 
on the ‘ high places’ of Gilboa (1 S 31). Josiah’s 
disastrous mistake, in attempting to arrest the 
progress of Pharaoh-necoh in the valley of 
Megiddo, was paid for with his life. Wounded in 
the battle, he was carried to Jerus. dead (2 Καὶ 23°) 
or dying (2 Ch 35°?/),  Imperishable memorics 
of Elijah’s encounter with the prophets of Baal 
cling to its western border. Up from the way of 
the Jordan came Jehu, driving furiously, to the 
slaughter of Ahab’s house, and across the plain 
fled Ahaziah, to perish by Megiddo. The army 
of Holofernes spread out from the hills above 
Jenin to Cyamon—Tell Kaimin (Jth 7). During 
the long period of the Jewish wars, the plain often 
resounded with the tramp of armies and the noise 
of battle. In the vision of the Jewish-Christian 
seer (Rev 1614-16), the most fitting place whither 
‘the kings of the whole world shall be gathered 
together unto the war of the great day of God, the 
Almighty,’ is the level reaches, so often drenched 
in blood, which take their name from ‘the place 
which is called in the Heb. tongue Har-Magedon.’ 

Open of old to the eastern tribesmen, who kept 
the peasants in constant fear, the Romans inaugu- 
patel a period of security, and the people made 
progress in the arts of civilization. But with the 
fall of the eastern empire, the Arab hordes rushed 
back, and restored the ancient conditions. In 
recent years the Turks have established more 
effectual control over the nomads; and the peasants, 
delivered from the rapacity of the Arabs, have 
been handed over to the tender mercies of certain 
Greek capitalists in Beirft. We may doubt if 
their burdens have thus been lightened. 

LiTerRATURE.—G, A. Smith, ΠΟΠΙῚ, 381-410; Baedeker, Pal.3 
229: Furrer in Schenkel’s Bibellex. iii. 302; Thomson, Land 
and Book, it. 179f.; Porter, Giant Cities of Bashan, 245f. ; 
PEFSt, 1872, 180f.; 1873, 3ff., 46, 60; 1875, 40; 1879, 13: 
Conder, Tent-Work, 58 ff. ; Moore, Judges, 197f. ; Schtirer, JP 
1. il. 89. W. EwIne. 


ESDRAS, FIRST BOOK OF.—TITLE.—The titles 
of the books that deal with the history of Ezra are 
confusing. In the Sept. this book is entitled 


of Ezra and Nehemiah. In the Vulg., however, 
Jerome had used the words Esdras 1. and 11. for the 
canonical books ; Esdras A therefore became Esdras 
ΠΙ., Esdras Iv. being the designation of the other 
and later apocryphal book. In the sixth article of 
the Book of Common Prayer, and in all the early 
Eng. Bibles, the four books are numbered as in the 
Vulgate. The Geneva Bible (1560) was the first: to 
adopt our present classification, which keeps the 
Heb. names Ezra and Nehemiah for the canonieal, 
and gives the Latin names Esdras I. and Esdras 11. 
to the apoeryphal books. 

Another title, ὁ ἱερεύς, appears as the heading of 
Esdras A in Cod. A of the LXX, which also has 
ἱερεύς at the head of Esdras B; the subscriptions 
in both books give the ordinary names. 

Yet another name for our book appears in the 
subscription to the Old Latin, ‘Explicit Esdrae 
liber primus de templi restitutione,’ which aptly 
describes the contents of the book. To avoid con- 
fusion, ‘The Greek Esdras’ has been suggested as 
a suitable title. 

CONTENTS, — Except for one original section 
(31-5°), the book 15 made up wholly from materials 
that exist in canonical books. It is a repetition 
of the history of the rebuilding of the temple. 
The first chapter corresponds to the last two of 
2Ch, the last to a portion of Neh 8; the inter- 
vening portion runs parallel to Ezra, and contains 
the whole of that book, with one transposition and 
one interpolation. 

The following scheme gives the canonical paral- 
lels, and shows the chronological confusion of the 
book. (The verses are those of the Camb, LXX.) 

Es 1=2 Ch 35. 36. Great passover of Josiah; his defeat at 
Megiddo, and death; the succeeding Jewish reigns and the 
Captivity briefly sketched. 

Ks 21-:14=Ezrl1. Cyrus’ proclamation. Delivery of the sacred 
vessels to Sanabassar, and his return to Jerusalem. 

Es 215-2=Ezr 46-24, Opposition to the rebuilding of the 
temple. Letter of Persian officials resident in Samaria to 
Artaxerxes. The work abandoned till the reign of Darius, 

Es 31-56, Original. Story of the three pages at the court of 
Darius, who each maintain a thesis before the king. The third, 
Zerubbabel, as a reward for his wisdom, is granted leave to lead 
a body of Jews to Jerusalem. Departure of the caravan under 
Joachim, son of Zerubbabel, and others. 

Es 57-45=Ezr 2. Lists of those returning with Zerubbabel. 

Es 546-70=Ezr 3-45, Altar of burnt-offering set up; Feast of 
Tabernacles celebrated ; foundation of temple laid ; offer of ‘the 
enemies’ to co-operate rejected. The work hindered through 
their opposition εἰ the reign of Darius. 

Es 6. 7=Ezr 5. 6. Work resumed in second year of Darius. 
Letter of the Persian governors to Darius, and his favourable 
rescript. Completion of the temple. 

Es 8-996 = Ezr 7-10. Return under Ezra in reign of Artexerzes. 
The abuse of mixed marriages redressed. Names of the trans: 
grressors. 

” Es 937-55=Neh 773-813, Reading of the law by Ezra. 

The history goes dircetly backwards : first Arta- 
xerxes (2/5), then Darius (3-5°), lastly Cyrus 
(57°), instead of Cyrus, Darius, Artaxerxes. After 
expressly stating that it was Darius who gave 
permission to Zerubbabel to return, the writer in 
5°8-79 calmly refers this return to the time of Cyrus. 

The book is incomplete. It breaks off in the 
middle of a sentence, καὶ ἐπισυνήχθησαν (cf. Neh 8158). 
It probably continued the history to the Feast of 
Tabernacles described in Neh 8, but no further; 
this is suggested by Jos. Ant. XI. v. 5, who de- 
scribes that feast, using an Esdras word ἐπανόρθωσις, 
and at this point, having hitherto followed Es as 
his authority, passes on to the Book of Neh. The 
Latin versions add a clause completing the broken 
sentence of the Greek. There is no indication that 
the book ever began at an earlier point in the 
history than it does now. 

RECEPTION AND USE OF THE Book.—The first 
witness to the existence of Es A is Josephus, who 
uses it in place of the canonical book not only in 
his description of the Return (Ané. XI. 1.-v.), but 
also in his account of Josiah (Ané. xX. iv. Off.). 


Esdras A, Esdras B embracing the canonical books | He agrees with Es in shifting the first opposition to 
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the work, and the letter to the Persian king, from 
its place in the canonical Ezr, altermg Artaxerxes 
to Cambyses to correct the chronological error ; he 
introduces the story of the three pages; with Ks 
he passes directly from the end of Ezr to Neh 8; 
and he borrows a good deal of the language of our 
book. Ilis preference for it was probably due to 
its more elegant Gr. style, and a desire not to omit 
the additional matter contained in it. He occa- 
sionally supplements his authority by information 
derived apparently from the Heb. Ezr; the indi- 
cations of his knowledge of the Gr. Es B are too 
slight to warrant the supposition that he made 
any use of that book (but see XL. 1. 3, § 15, ψυκτῆρες ; 
XI, v. 2, § 136). His narrative is worthless as 
history, since in trying to remove the inaccuracies 
of his original he has only introduced greater con- 
fusion himself. 

Our book is quoted fairly often by the early Christian Fathers, 
both Gr. and Latin. Among Gr. Fathers, Clem. Alex. Strom. 
i. 392, Potter (ἐνταῦθα Ζοροβαβὲλ σοφίᾳ νικήσας τοὺς ἀνταγωνιστὰς, 
χ.τ.λ.); Origen, Hom, tz. in Josuam, § 10, Comm. tn Johann. 
vi. 1; Eusebius, Comm. in Ps. 76, § 19; Athanasius, Orat. cont. 
Arianos, ii. 20. Tertullian, De Cor. Milt. 9, perhaps refers to 
1 Es 52; Cyprian, Ep. 74, 9, quotes the passage, ‘ Veritas manet 
et invalescit in sternum, et vivit et obtinet in secula seeculorum’ 
(iv. 38); and Augustine, de Civ. Det, xviii. 36, refers to the same 
passage, suggesting that it may be prophetical of Christ, who is 
the Truth. No passage has perhaps been more freq. quoted, or 
misquoted, than iv. 41, Magna est veritas et prevalet ‘Great is 
truth, and strong above all things’ (ὑπερισχύει). (The patristic 
references are collected in the T'ubingen Theol. Quartalschrift, 
1859, p. 263sq.) The first writer to throw discredit on the boolx 
was Jerome. He refused to translate the ‘dreams’ of ὃ and 4 
Esdras. His words are (Pref. tn Ezram), ‘Tertius annus est 
quod semper scribitis atque rescribitis, ut Esdra librum et 
Esther vobis de Hebreo transferam.... Nec quenquai moveat 
quod unus 2 nobis liber editus est: nee apocryphorum tertii et 
quarti somniis delectetur ; quia et apud Hebraos Ezra Nehemi- 
#que sermones in unum volumen coarctantur; et qua non 
habentur apud illos, nec de viginti quatuor senibus sunt, procul 
abjicienda.’ Consequently, the Old Latin was left untouched by 
him, and the book is absent from the older MSS of the Vulg. 
(e.g. Cod. Amiatinus). 

It was probably owing to the influence of this 
estimate of Jerome, that the Tridentine Fathers in 
1546 excluded 1 Es from the Canon. 1 and 2 Es, 
with the Prayer of Manasses, are the only books 
admitted as apocryphal mto the Romish Bibles, the 
rest of our Apocr. being declared canonical by the 
Council of Trent. In modern editions of the Vulg. 
whey form an Appendix, being placed after the NT, 
with a prefatory note stating that they are placed 
‘hoe in loco extra scilicet seriem canonicorum 
librorum... ne μαι interirent, quippe qui a 
nonnullis sanctis Patribus citantur, et in aliquibus 
Bibliis tam manuscriptis quam impressis reperi- 
untur.’ In the Eng. Bible our book stands first in 
the Apocrypha. 

RELATION TO THE CANONICAL EzRA.—On this 
question, the most interesting which arises in 
connexion with the book, the most opposite 
opinions have been held. The various theories 
resolve themselves into three. 

1. It is regarded as a mere compilation from the 
Gr. of the LXX (2 Ch and Es Β). Those books, 
according to this theory, have been worked over 
and modified for the sake of Greck readers, to 
whom the IIebraic style of the LXX_ version 
rendered it unintelligible. Such is the view of 
Keil, Schiirer (m Herzog, Encycl. i. 496, ‘nach der 
Septuaginta iibersetzung bearbeitet,’ and JP τι. 
ili. 177 ff. Eng. tr.), and Bissell (in Lange’s OT 
Comm.). In favour of this view it is urged (i.) that 
our book often agrees literally with the LXX in 
the Gr. used, even in rare and unfamiliar words; 
(ii.) that the LXX 15 often followed in its deviations 
from the Heb. text; and (111.} that m the case of 
deviations from both Heb. and LXX, the readings 
of Es A are more casily referred to the latter than 
to the former. The best instances of (i.) are Es A 
888 ὁ κουφίσας τὰς ἁμαρτίας ἡμῶν τε Es B 918 ἐκούφισας 
ἡμῶν τὰς ἀνομίας, RV ‘punished us less than our 


iniquitics deserve’; Es A 91=Es B 18” φάγετε 
λιπάσματα. Tor (ii.) may be quoted Es A 1” καὶ 
οὕτω τὸ mpwvdv=2 Ch 3012 καὶ οὕτως els τὸ πρωΐ, 
against Heb. ‘and so they did with the oxen.’ 
The two Heb. words 172 (‘oxen’) and 172 (‘morn- 
ing’) are indistinguishable without the vowel 
points ; the agreement need not prove the use of 
one version by the other. More striking is Es A 
14 μετ᾽ εὐωδίας καὶ ἀπήνεγκαν, compared with 2 Ch 
358 καὶ εὐωδώθη καὶ ἔδραμον. This looks like a con- 
fusion of εὐωδέω and εὐοδόω ; the Heb. equivalent is 
‘and in pans.’ But here Es renders the Hiphil 
wy) correctly by ἀπήνεγκαν, which ἔδραμον fails to 
do, thus showing independent knowledge of the 
Hebrew. Compare also Es A 138 πολεμεῖν αὐτὸν 
ἐπεχείρει, and 2 Ch 3572 ἀλλ᾽ ἢ πολεμεῖν αὐτὸν éxpa- 
ταιώθη, with the Heb. ‘disguised himself that he 
might fight with him.’ 

A comparison of the two books, however, renders 
it impossible to mamtain the view any longer, that 
Es A is compiled solely from the Gr. of the other 
books. There are numerous passages where Es 
preserves the Heb. more closely than the LXX, or 
points to a different word in the Heb. original. 
An examination of all the passages given by Bissell 
(p. 69) in support of the opposite opmion will show 
that there is not one where Es does not preserve 
some touch in the Heb. which is missed in the 
LXX Ezr, which cannot therefore have been tlie 
only authority possessed by our author in those 
parts which agree with the canonical book. It 
still remains possible that Es A is a mere recension 
of the canonical books by the help of the Heb. ; but 
the Gr. of the two books is of such a different char- 
acter as to make it improbable that this is the 
true view of the relation between them. 

2. It is regarded as a working over of an earlier 
Gr. translation of Ch, Ezr, and Neh, but a trans- 
lation quite distinct from the LXX. This view is 
held by Ewald (ἰδέ. of Isr. v. 126-128, Eng. tr.). 
He first gives the alternative that the writer ‘was 
either a translator of the books of Ch, or else 
found them already translated, and worked up the 
tr.,’ and then decides for the latter view (p. 128 n.). 
‘He found the work of the chronicler tolerably 
freely translated from the original. This tr. was 
different from that of the LAX, and no doubt 
much older.’ 

This theory admits an mdependent tr. of the 
Heb. as the basis of the book, but denies that the 
compiler was himself the translator ; it presupposes 
a lost Gr. version of Ch, Ezr, Neh. It gives a 
satisfactory explanation of the coincidences in tr. 
and deviation from the Heb. in Es A and Es B, if 
we suppose that both are to some extent dependent 
on a lost Gr. original. We should then have in 
the two books a parallel case to the two Gr. 
versions of Dn, the LXX very paraplhirastic, 
Theod. fairly literal, both being ἐ πεν 90} on an 
earlier version (Smith, Diet. Christ. Biog. art. 
‘Theodotion’). 

3. It is held to be a direct and independent tr. 
from the Heb., and from a text in some instances 
superior to the Massoretic; Es B was entirely 
unknown to the writer. This view is held by 
Michaelis, Trendelenburg (in Eichhorn’s <Allge- 
meine Bibliothek der bibl, litt. 1787), Pohlmann (in 
Tibingen Quartalschrift, 1859, p. 257), Herzfeld, 
Fritzsche, and others. It is simpler than the last, 
but fails to account for the comecidences in the 
two books. The question whether (2) or (3) is the 
true view depends also on the date which, on 
linguistic and other grounds, we are led to assign 
to the work. It cannot be said to have been yet 
decided which is right, but (2) appears to satisfy 
all the requirements of the problem, while (3) does 
rot. 

The two translations are of δὴ essentially 
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different character. While the writer of Es B | important authority for a critical emendation of 


shows a slavish adherence to the Hebrew, often 
transliterating his original, and making no pre- 
tensions to style, Es A is marked by a free style 
of translation, an elegant and idiomatic Gr., a 
happy rendering of Hebraisms, and an omission of 
difficulties, which make it a far more readable 
book than the other. It was clearly intended for 
Gr. readers unacquainted with Hebrew. The 
writer was a litterateur in possession of a wide 
Gr. vocabulary. 


A few instances of his manner may be given. He consistently 
translates the phrase ‘beyond the river’ (the Persian name for 
Palestine, Es B πέρων τοῦ ποτα μοῦ) by Κοιλὴ Συρίᾳ καὶ Φοινίκη (7 
times in Es A; only 3 times elsewhere, viz. in the Books of 
Mac). He writes ἄγειν τὸ πάσχα for Ch ποιεῖν τὸ φάσεχ. A good 
instance of idiomatic Gr, style is 569.70 (contrast Es B 44-5). A 
list of some words peculiar to Es A in the Gr. OT may not be 
superfluous. ἀκολούθως c. dat. for xara (5 times), ἀναγνώστης 
(of Ezra, ὁ ἱερεὲς καὶ ἀναγνώστης τοῦ νόμουτε ἘΞ B ὁ ἱερεὺς καὶ ὁ 
γραμματεύς, 6 times), ἀναμφισβητήτως, ἀρχιερεύς (Of Ezra), βιβλιο- 

υλακπίον, δημαγωγία. ἐγχάσκειν, ἐκπαίζειν, ἐμφυσιοῦν, ἐπαπουστός, 
ἐπιδόξως, ἱερόδουλος (6 times=Es B Ναθινείμ), ἱεροστάτης, ἱεροψάλτης 
(6 times, Es B ἄδοντες), κάρρον ‘a Car,’ μεριδαρχία (4 times), μεετα- 
yevir repos, ὀνοματογραφία, πραγματιπκός (Subst.), συμβραβεύειν, 
συνεξορμάσθοι, σύννους, διὰ ταλάντων λαλεῖν, χαμαιπετής, χρημῶ- 
τιστήριον, Other words rarely found elsewhere than in this book 
(which may for the most part be paralleled from Est, Dn, and 
Mac) are—caviepouy ‘confiscate, ἀξίωμα, ἀτενίζειν, δογματίζειν, 
εἴργειν, ἐνωκούειν, ἐπανόρθωσις, ἐτιπκοιμ σθαι ‘attack,’ ἐσισύστασις (al. 
σύστασις), εὐΐίλατος, εὐοδία, εὐφυής (ΕΒ Β ταχύς), θυρωρός (Es Β 
συλωρός), καταλοχισμός, κωβωνίζεσθαι, μανιάκης, μεταλλάσσειν τὸν 
B ov, οἰκονόμος, ὁλοσχερῶς, πασποφόριον. 

The passages which point to a more accurate rendering of the 
Heb., or a different Heb. original from that tra. by the LXX, 
are collected by Trendelenburg (see also Bissell, 65-69). The 
foll. instances, partly unnoticed before, may be given :— 

In the account of the death of Josiah, Es A 125-27=2 Ch 3521-23, 
Es 12 tsi yap τοῦ Εὐφράτου ὁ πόλεμεός μού ἐστιν 3 Ch LXX omit; 
Heb. ‘but against the house of my war’ crane n’2 Sy). Ks 
apparently read n15 (Euphrates) for n°2. The Heb. as it stands 
is harsh for ‘the house with which I have war’; and Es is a 
decided improvement. 

Es 126 οὐ προσέχων ῥήμασιν ᾿Τερεμοίου προφήτου; Ch UXX οὐκ 
ἥχουσε τῶν λόγων Neyaw=Heb. Es perhaps read Νὴ22 for 43}. 
"Ieoexsov ig a later insertion; the Vulg. has ‘non attendens 
verbum prophetz.’ 

Es 127 καὶ κατέβησαν οἱ ἄρχοντες ποὺς βασιλέα Ὁ Ch LXX καὶ 
ἐτόξευσαν οἱ τοξόται ἐπὶ βασ. Ξ- 60. ἘΜ γεδᾷ 7} ‘and they came 
down’) for 17°) ‘and they shot’). 

In Es A 880 καὶ μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἀπὸ ypugys ἄνδρες ἑκατὸν πεντήκοντα, 
uhe Heb. is more closely rendered (‘and with him were reckoned 
by genealogy of the males’) than in LXX (Es B 83) καὶ per’ αὐτοῦ 
TO σύστρεμμα: H. Xi TET, 

In 866 ὁ Μοσερεί of LXX is rightly given as Αἰγύσσιοι. A writer 
working on the LXX without the Heb. could hardly infer that 
Mocepes stood for 1s'90 (‘ the people of Mizraim’). 

In 808 ἔρρηξα τὰ ἱμάτια καὶ τὴν ἱερὰν ἐσθῆτα, the last words of 
the Heb. Dey (‘and my mantle are rightly given; the LXX 
twice misconstrues them (93-5), διερρηξα τὰ ἱμάτιά μου καὶ 
ἐστωλλόμην. 

In 879 καὶ νῦν κατὰ πόσον τι ἡμεῖν ἐγενήθη ἔλεος παρὰ τοῦ κυρίου, the 
Heb. phrase piyoynd (‘for a little moment’) is rendered, and 
the passive construction kept. Es B98 καὶ νῦν ἐπεεικεύσατο ἡμῖν 
ὁ θεός, omits the phrase and changes the construction. 

884 ἀνεκώμλψωμεν παραβῆναι, and Es B 914 ἐπεστρέψαμεν διασπε- 
δάσαι, are independent versions of nan win (‘shall we again 
break ?’). : ᾿ 

890 ὡς ἐκρίθη σοι καὶ ὅσοι πειθαρχήσουσιν τοῦ νόμου τοῦ zupiov, renders 
the Heb. (‘according to the council of my Lord and of those 
that tremble at the command of our God’) where the LXX (Es B 
103) departs from it, as ἂν βούλῃ ἀνάστηθι καὶ φοβέρισον αὐτοὺς ἐν 
ἐντολαῖς θεοῦ ἡμῶν. 

In 9? Es A points to a neat and certain correction of the Hebrew. 
The LXX (106) runs, zai ἐπορεύθη εἰς γαζοφυλάκιον ᾿Ιωανὼν... 
καὶ ἰἱπορεύθη ἐκεῖ, Where the second ἐπορεύθη is tautological. 
Es A has ἐπορεύθη εἰς τὸ παστοφόριον "lava . . καὶ αὐλισθεὶς ἐκεῖ, 
The compiler clearly read Dy pba (‘and he passed the night 
there’) for nv Ὁ) (‘and he went there’). The letters ] and 7 
are very liable to confusion; and αὐλίζεσθαι is the constant 
rendering of the verb pn (‘to dwell’) in the LXX. 

910 εἰπὸν μεγάλῃ τῇ φωνῇ Οὕτως ὡς εἴρηκας ποιήσομεν is a literal 
rendering of the Heb. (212 ΟἿΡ 199') ‘and they said with a loud 
voice’); LXX (1012) is again wrong with καὶ εἶτον Miya τοῦτο τὸ 
ῥήμα σου ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς ποιῆσαι. 

These few instances out of many show beyond a 
doubt that the compiler, or the author of the 
version he is using, had a knowledge of the Heb. as 
against the other Gr. version, and that Es A is an 


the Heb. text. 

The most recent supporter of the third view, and 
of the claims of this book to attention, is Sir H. H. 
Howorth, in a series of six articles in the Academy 
for 1893 on ‘The real character and the importance 
of the first book of Esdras.’ His attempt to estab- 
hsh the historical credibility of the book and its 
chronological accuracy, as against the canonical 
Ezra, is beset by numerous ditliculties, and cannot 
be maintained. Thus he regards the Darius who 
despatched Zerubbabel as Darius 11. Nothus (424), 
who was a century later than Darius Hystaspes 
(522), and is forced to date the return under 
Ezra, and that under Nehemiah, more than half 
a century later than the dates ordinarily assigned 
to those events; he regards Sanabassar or Shesh- 
bazzar as a distinct person from Zerubbabel; he 
says that the misplaced section Es A 2-* preserves 
the original order of the Aramaic chronicle from 
which it is derived; and he regards the story of 
the three pages as ‘equally valuable and worthy of 
credit with the rest of the book.’ It is lost labour 
to attempt to reconcile this book with history ; 
the compiler has put together his materials regard- 
less of the inconsequences involved. But Sir H. 
Howorth’s views on the relations between the two 
Gr. books are far more deserving of notice; he has 
here been partly anticipated by Pohlmann (op. cié. 
273-275). He argues that ‘Es A represents the 
true LXX text; Es B represents another tr., which 
in all probability was that of Theodotion’; and he 
quotes the parallel of the two versions of Daniel. 
Che existing evidence makes it probable that this 
view is so far correct, that Es A represents the 
first attempt to present the story of the Return in 
a Gr. dress, the story of the three pages being 
perhaps added by a later compiler. Subsequently 
a complete and a more accurate rendering of the 
Heb. was required, and this was supplied by what 
is now called the LXX version of Ch, Ezr, Neh. 
Whether this took place so late as the time of 
Theodotion may be questioned. 

In favour of the priority of Es A, these points 
may be noted :— 

1. The Position of the Book and its earliest Title 
in the MSS ("Eodpas a’).—The explanation usually 
given is that the events described in it precede in 
part the events in the LXX Ezr. It is equally 
probable that it was assigned the prior position 
because it was the earlier of the two Gr. versions. 

2. The Contents.—These point to a time when 
Ch, Ezr, and Neh formed one continuous work, 
and the division into sections had not yet been 
made. Es A passes without a break from one 
book to another, and does not contain the redupli- 
cation whereby the last two verses of Ch are 
repeated as the first two of Ezra. 

9. The Use of Es A by Josephus.—There is no 
certain evidence of his acquaintance with the other 
Gr. book, or of its existence before his time. This 
looks as if he were using the only Gr. matcrials 
available to him; that is, that in the LXX as 
known to him this part of the Bible was repre- 
sented by Es A. 

4. During the first five centuries the Christian 
Fathers quote the book with respect as canonical. 
It was included in Origen’s Hexapla. 

5. As shown above, it has in many places pre- 
served a better Heb. text than the LXX Ezra. 

THE ORIGINAL SECTION (3!-5°).—The source of 
the story of the three pages at the court of Darius 
is unknown. In what language it was originally 
written is also doubtful ; but Ewald is prob. right 
in holding that while the main body of the book is 
a tr. from Heb., ‘on the other hand the work from 
which he took the story about Zerubbabel was 
originally composed in Gr.’ At any rate there are 
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no clear traces of Hebraisms (Fritzsche adduces 4° 
τὰ δίκαια ποιεῖ ἀπὸ πάντων τῶν ἀδίκων =] HOw AYY), 
and the paronomasia ἄνεσιν καὶ ἄφεσιν in 462 points 
toa Gr. original. The compiler seems to have been 
acquainted with traditions of Persian history. The 
account of Darius and Apame the daughter of 
Bartacus (439, Jos. gives his name as Ῥαβεζάκης, so 
the Latin versions Bezaces) is perhaps derived from 
some book of Persian court stories.* The presence 
of Zerubbabel at the court of Darius is, of course, 
an anachronism : it was Cyrus who despatched him 
to Jerusalem. It is noticeable that in 5°, ace. to 
the most natural construction, it is Joachim the 
son of Zerubbabel who spake wise words -before 
Darius. In 4% the speaker is merely called ὁ 
νεανίσκος (ἃ name hardly suitable to Z.), and at 
his first introduction in 4% the third speaker is 
identified in a parenthesis only ὁ τρίτος... οὗτός 
ἐστιν Ζοροβαβέλ, which is certainly a later addition. 
This has led to the conjecture that Joachim was 
the hero of the story, and that there were two ex- 
peditions—one in the time of Cyrus led by Zerub- 
babel, one under Darius led by Joachim (Fritzsche 
and 1655). But no Joachim is mentioned among 
the sons of Z. in 1 Ch 315, These inconsistencies 
certainly show the composite nature of the book. 
It would appear that an earlier Pers. story was 
adopted by the Jews of Alexandria and became 
attached to Zerubbabel; the speakers in the 
original story were Persian courtiers (34 of σωματο- 
φύλακες). The second of the theses maintained by 
the third speaker—the superiority of the truth— 
may also be a Jewish addition to the original, 
though the eulogy of truth would not be out of 
place in a Persian story, since the Persians were 
taught from boyhood ‘ to ride, to use the bow, and 
to speak the truth’ (IIdt. i. 136). 


The story is told in what perhaps was thought a more 
plausible way in Josephus (Ané. xt. iil. 2). There Darius, unable 
to sleep, proposes a reward to that one of his three pages who 
shall best prove his thesis: to the first he gives the thesis, that 
‘ wine is the strongest’; to the seeond, ‘the king is the strongest’; 
to the third, ‘whether women are the strongest or truth is 
stronger than they’? The speeches are held on the following 
day. In Es the king makes no promise of rewards: the three 
pages suggest the idea to each other, and while he sleeps they 
each write the subject which he means to maintain, and put 
it under the king’s pillow for him to find in the morning. The 
speeches before the Pers. monarch are not unlike the answers 
of the 72 translators at the eourt of Ptolemy Philadelphus, as 
deseribed in the letter of Aristeas, The applause which 
greets the third speech (441), and the feasting for seven days 
‘with musie and gladness’ (463), may he illustrated from that 
work. But there is hardly sufficient ground for saying, with 
Ewald, that -the book of Aristeas must have been already 
known to the author.’ The story in Es is a composition of 
he same Class, and probably of the same time as the Aristeas 
etter, 


It should be noted that in the third speech there 
is an allusion to Gn 2% (Es 4° ἄνθρωπος τὸν ἑαυτοῦ 
πατέρα ἐνκαταλείπει. .. Kal πρὸς τὴν ἰδίαν γυναῖκα 
κολλᾶται). 

OBJECT OF THE Boox.—The body of the book 
appears, as has been shown, to be the earliest 
version of the work of the Chronicler. It was 
written to render Gr.-speaking Jews acquainted 
with the favour which through the Divine Provi- 
dence was once shown to their nation by foreign 
monarchs. The original section (8-4) is perhaps 
the nucleus of the whole, round which the rest is 
grouped. One object of the compiler was to give 
currency to this story, from whatever source, 
Persian or Jewish, he had derived it. He may 
also have had an ulterior object in view. The 
exaggerated accounts of the munificence of Cyrus 
and Darius lead ns to suppose that he aimed at 


*The name Apame is Oriental, though not found till the 
Macedonian period. No such person oeeurs among the wives 
of Darius 1. 
Nikator, Alexander’s general, and daughter of Artabazus 
(Strabo). Does this last name give the explanation of the naine 
Bartacus Or ᾿Ραβεζα κης ? 
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The first of the name was the wife of Seleucus | 


securing to the Jews ‘the favour of a Ptolemaic or 
other heathen power’ (Ewald). 

TIME AND PLACE OF COMPOSITION.—The ex- 
treme limits between which the book must be 
placed are given on the one hand by the date of 
the composition of the Heb. books of Ezr and Neh, 
which is fixed as late as B.c. 300 (Ryle, Cam. Bible, 
Introd. xxvi), on the other by the date of 
Josephus, A.D. 100. Within these rather wide 
limits it is difficnlt to define the time more accur- 
ately with any certainty. As [Fritzsche remarks, 
the writer has kept his own personality in the 
background and nowhere left any traces of his own 
time (Hinlcitung, p. 9). Still there remain a few 
indications to be mentioned. The similarity to 
Aristeas, as we have seen, shows nothing more 
than that the Zerubbabel story is of the same 
eharacter and probably the same time as that book 
(cirea B.C. 150). 

1. But Ewald notes further (Abhand. δον d. 
Sibyll. Buch. p. 36) that this story was known and 
referred to by the writer of the oldest of the 
Sibylline books. Now, this book (ill. of the 
Sibylline Oracles) is definitely fixed to the reign of 
Ptolemy Philometor (B.c. 181-146). In it ts an 
allusion to Persian kings helping forward the 
rebuilding of the temple in consequence of a 
dream: li. 293-4, Αὐτὸς yap δώσει Θεὸς ἔννυχον ἅγνον 
ὄνειρον, καὶ τότε δὴ ναὸς πάλιν ἔσσεται, ὡς πάρος ἢν 
περι ‘This, in Ewald’s opinion, is suggested by Es 
3-4. Butin Ks 4%: there is no mention of a dream, 
but only a vow, which influenced Darius. Still, 
as the dream is not alluded to elsewhere, it is not 
improbable that the Sibyllist had some older form 
of this story before him, from which our Esdras 
also borrowed. 

2. The book has, further, some parallels with the 
LXX version of Dn and Est. The opening of Es 
3 seems to be imitated from the opening of Est 
11-3; the phrases ἐποίησεν δοχήν, ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ινδικῆς μέχρι 
Αἰθιοπίας, and ‘the hundred and seventy satrapics,’ 
are common to both. Cf. also Es 3° of τρεῖς 
μεγιστᾶνες THs Περσίδος with Est 14 LXX, Dn 62, 
(The Heb. of Est as also Ezr 74 name seven Persian 
councillors. ) 

The agreements between Ks and Dn LXX are 
remarkable. Of these the most striking is a clause 
which they have in common in the account of the 
treasures which Nebuchadnezzar recovered from 
Jerus. (15 29=Dn 15 LXX, καὶ ἀπηρείσατο αὐτὰ ἐν 
τῷ εἰδωλίῳ αὐτοῦ). In this place, since ἀπερείδεσθαι 
is an Esdras word, oceurring three times in this 
connexion in Es and nowhere else in Dn, and 
since εἰδώλιον renders the Heb. of Ezr (vay ma) 
but not of Dn (aby xxis ma, Theod. εἰς τὸν οἶκον 
θησανροῦ θεοῦ αὐτοῦ), it would seem that the obliga- 
tion is on the side of the Dn translator. 

But, in view of the other parallels between the 
books, another explanation is more probable, that 
the translations ure the work of one and the same 
hand. ἴῃ one place the same Aramaic phrase, 
‘And his house shall be made a dunghill,’ is mis- 
translated or paraphrased in the same way (Ks 6%! 
καὶ τὰ ὑπάρχοντα αὐτοῦ εἶναι βασιλικά, Dn 2° καὶ 
ἀναληφθήσεται ὑμῶν τὰ ὑπάρχοντα εἰς τὸ βασιλικόν). It 
may be noted that both books are written in an 
idiomatic Gr. style foreign to most books of the 
LXX; both are very free translations; both have 
interpolations of a similar character (the three 
pages in Es, the three ehildren in Dn); the 
original Heb. of both books has Aramaie sections 
interspersed in it. If this theory be true, the 
parallel between the two Gr. books of Es and the 
two versions of Dn is very closc.* 


*The theory hasalready been suggested by Dr. Gwynn (Dict. 
Christ. Biog., s.v. Theodotion, p. 977); ef. Dn 21 ἐσέδοξος (8 946 
ἐπιδόξως) 5 δογματίζειν (Dn 218, Es 3%); Dn 31, Es 32 οἱ προσγεγ- 
ραμμένοι (Dn 89, Es 631 [A] only); use of ἅμω ec, inf. cua τῷ 
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3. Graetz (Gesch. der Juden, 1863, p. 445) points 
to the use of ὕπατοι in 344, and says that the Roman 
consulate is known to the writer. This would 
indicate a time later than the first interference of 
the Romans in the East, 2.6. later than B.c. 200. 

4, On the other hand, the term Koa Συρία 
which so frequently occurs is used in the sense 
which it bore during the Gr. period, meaning all 
S. Syria except Pheenicia. Before the coming of 
the Romans to Palestine (c. B.c. 63, the date of 
Pompey’s taking of Jerus.) this name had acquired 
a new significance, being restricted to the country 
E. of the Jordan (G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 
538). The way in which this phrase is used 
appears, therefore, to afford certain proof that the 
book is at least as old as the first half of the last 
century before the Christian era. 

Whether it goes back to the 2nd cent. B.c. is 
more uncertain. 

5. That such is the case is the opinion of Herz- 
feld (Ges. d. Volk. Isr. 1863, vol. ii. p. 73), who 
dates it before the Maccabean wars, on the ground 
that after that date, when the books of Ezr and 
Neh had become canonical (Ryle, Cam. Bible, Ezr. 
and Neh. \xv), a translator would not have been 
bold enough to excerpt and rearrange materials 
from those books, 

6. This view is also supported by Lupton, who 
has an ingenious theory as to the occasion when the 
book was written. He regards it as edited at the 
time (B.c. 170) when Onias, having fled from the 
persecution in Pal. under Antiochus Epiphanes, 
petitioned for leave from Ptolemy Philometor to 
build a temple for the Alexandrian Jews at 
Heliopolis on the site of a ruined Egyp. temple of 
Bubastis. At that time ‘a work which described 
the rebuilding of the temple, and the beneficence 
of foreign kings to the work, and which also 
introduced the story of Josiah, slain in an invasion 
of Syria by the Egyptians, would have a special 
interest.’ The account of the building of the 
Egyp. temple (ὅμοιον τῷ ἐν ᾿Ιεροσολύμοις, μικρότερον δὲ 
καὶ πενιχρότερον) is given in Jos. Ané. XIII. ili. 1; the 
reader is referred to the interesting remarks of 
Lupton (Speaker’s Comm., Apoc. vol. 1. 11-14). 
This is, of course, no more than conjectural, and 
it is unsafe to base any argument upon it; if the 
theory about the relation to the LXX Dn be 
correct, the date given is rather too early. The 
limits within which the book may be placed may 
be taken to be B.c. 170-100. Most editors, how- 
ever, assign it to the Ist cent. B.c. (De Wette, 
Ewald, Fritzsche). 

As to the place where the compiler lived, the 
character of the translation seems to show that it 
was written for Alexandrian Jews rather than for 
natives of Palestine, for whom the original Hebrew 
of the Chronicler would suffice. One slight allusion 
in 453 to ‘sailing upon the sea and upon the rivers’ 
for the purpose of ‘robbing and _ stealing’ is 
thought to point to Egypt. Certain small peculi- 
arities of the language also indicate Alexandria 
as the place of writing: of φίλοι τοῦ βασιλέως (87) 
takes the place of Es B ot σύμβουλοι (οἱ πρῶτοι 
φίλοι were the third in the seale of courtiers at the 
Alexandrian court): in 218 ἂν φαίνηταί σοι is inserted. 
The phrase ἐὰν φαίνηται (‘if it seem good’) occurs 
in Aristeas (in Merx’ Archiv, i. 1870, p. 19), and 
repeatedly in Egyptian papyri. 

Fritzsche, on the other hand, concludes that the 
writer was a Palestinian from his knowledge of 
sites in Jerusalem, referring to 5% els τὸ εὐρύχωρον 
τοῦ πρώτου πυλῶνος τοῦ πρὸς TH ἀνατολῇ (=Es B εἰς 
Ἰερουσαλήμ). Cf. also 958 ἐπὶ τὸ εὐρύχωρον τοῦ πρὸς 


ἀκοῦσαι (Dn 315, Es 808). χαρπόωτε" ἴο burn’ (Dn 338, Es 452); 
ἀχρειοῦν (Dn 411 620, Es 158); μανιάκης (Dn 57, Es 36 only); Dn 61, 
Es 31; use of ὑποτίστειν (Sus 518, Eg 817), The parallels are 
chiefly in the first six chapters of Dn. 


ἀνατολὰς ἱεροῦ πυλῶνος (=Neh 81 els τὸ πλάτος τὸ 
ἔμπροσθεν πύλης τοῦ ὕδατος). 

MSS AND ΤΈΧΤ.--β A exists in two ont of 
the three oldest MSS of the LXX, viz. Cod. 
Vaticanus (B) and Cod. Alexandrinus (A). Τὺ is 
not found in either of the portions of the Sinaitic 
MS (x) discovered by Tischendorf (Cod. Friderico- 
Augustanus and Cod. Sinaiticus Petropolitanus) ; 
but this is perhaps due only to the fact that that 
MS is incomplete, and, except for some few frag- 
ments of the Pent. and a portion of 1 Ch, contains 
in its present form no part of the OT earlier than 
Es Β 9, after which it is fairly complete. 
There has been a curious elror in connexion with 
the Esdras books; 13 chapters of 1 Ch having 
been apparently inserted in the middle of Es 
B. Cod. Sin.-Pet. contains one leaf with 1 Ch 
977_]1°2; Cod. F.-A. has four more leaves headed 
Es B, but in reality containing 1 Ch 11*-19!"; 
but in the fourth colunin of the verso of the fourth 
leaf we suddenly pass in the middle of a line with 
no break from Ch (καὶ ἐπολέμησεν αὐτόν) to Es B 
99 (xs ὁ Os ἡμῶν καὶ ἔκλινεν ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἔλεος). A note 
at the bottom of that leaf in a later hand calls 
attention to the seven superfluous leaves that are 
‘not of Esdras’ (τὸ τέλος τῶν ἑπτὰ φύλλων τῷ 
περισσῶν κα μὴ ὄντων τοῦ éodpa). Of these seven 
leaves we now possess five; and reckoning back 
we find that the divergence must have begun 
about 1 Ch 6 (list of the sons of Aaron). This 
error, whereby fragments of 1 Ch have been inter- 
polated into the middle of Es B, is probably 
due to ‘a mistake in binding in the copy from 
which the MS was transcribed’ (Westcott, Bzble 
in the Church, p. 307, Append. Β) ; a less probable 
explanation is given by Lupton (Introd. ἢ. 1). 
The presence of the title Es b is not sufficient 
by itself to prove, as Lupton supposes, that Es 
A ever stood in Cod. καὶ ; since the same MS con- 
tains only the first and fourth books of Maceabees 
with the headings paxk. a’, μακκ. 6’, and the two 
intervening books certainly never found a place in 
the MS. 

An interesting problem is presented by the relation of the 
texts of Codd. A and B in this book. The text of A is always the 
smoother and more readable; and wherever the reading of B 
suggests a suspicion of corruption, A almost invariably gives the 
requisite correction. Several of these corrections may be 
attributed to an ‘ Alexandrian’ revision of the text, removing 
grammatical solecisms and harsh phrases; such are 139 ἐθρήνουν 
(B ἐθρηνοῦσαν), 193 ἀπεκωτέστησεν αὐτὸν. . . τοῦ μὴ Bacrrsvey (B 
OM, τοῦ μὴ), 151 τὰ σκεύη κιβωτοῦ (B τὰς κιβωτούς), 39 ὃν xpivy - - - 
OTs ὁ λόγος αὐτοῦ σοφώτερος (Β ὃν ἂν xpivyn.. . ὅτι οὗ ὁ λ. αἰτοῦ σοῷ.), 
838 ἔβλεπον ἕτερος πρὸς τὸν ἕτερον (Β εἷς τὸν ἕτερον), 812 ἀκολούθως ὡς 
ἔχει ἐν τῶ νόμω (Β ἀκολ. ᾧ ἔχει νόμῳ). But in other places it is 
hard to suppose that A does not preserve the original text. 
Thus 122 (24) χαὶ tavaryouy αὐτὸν ἐν αἰσθήσει (‘they grieved him to 
the heart,’ a phrase illustrated by Jth 1617; B zai ἃ ἐλύπησαν 
αὐτὸν ἔστιν), 141 Joachim at his accession ἦν ἐτῶν δέκα δκτώ (οἵ. 
2 Ch 369, Β ἣν ἐτῶν ὀκτώ), 445 τὸν ναὸν ὃν ἐνεπύρισαν οἱ ᾿Ιδουμεαῖοι (Β 
Ἴουδαιοι), 559 κατὰ τὸ πρόσταγμα (Β καὶ τὸ xpcorr.), 841 ἐπὶ τὸν 
λεγόμενον Θερὰν ποταμόν (Β om. Θερὰν), 808 χαὶ χαωτέτιλα τοῦ 
τριχώματος (8 κατέτεινον τοῦ τριχ.). Fritzsche (Hinleitung, 1851, 
§ 8) remarks that B is on the whole a very pure and A an 
emended text; but it is noticeable that in his subsequent 
critical edition (Libri Apocryphi Vet. Test. 1871) in the pas- 
sages given above and in numerous others he adopts the reading 
of A and abandons ‘the pure text of B.’ Still more noticeable is 
it that the earliest author to quote Es A supports the A text 
against the B. It is not always possible to reconstruct the text 
which Josephus used owing to his habit of paraphrasing the 
authority which lay before him ; but out of 13 passages in this 
book where a comparison is possible, in 10 he agrees with A 
against B, while in three only does he side with B against A. 
Jos. Ant. XI. tii, 8 προσετάξε τοὺς ᾿Ιδουμαίους. . . ἀφένωι τὰς κώμας 
(Es 450 χαὶ ἕνα οἱ Ιδουμαῖοι ἀφίωσιν τὰς κώμας, Β οἱ Χαλδαίοι), ΧΙ. 
iv. 1 τοῦ ἑβδόμου penves (Es 55° ἑβδόμου, B πρώτου), ΧΙ. iv. 6 καὶ εὑρέθη 
ἐν "ExBaravos τῇ βάρει τῇ ἐν Μηδίᾳ βιβλίον, ἕν w κ.τ.λ. (Es 622 
x. ep. ἐν 'ExQ. τῇ βάρει τῇ ἐν Μηδείᾳ χώρα τόμος εἷς ἐν ὦ... 
Β τόπος ἐν ᾧ. A preserves the indefinite article; cf. Es B 6? 
κεφαλὶς wie; Bis a corruption of the Greek of A); ΧΙ. v. 1 
ἀνενέγκωσι δῶρα τῷ ᾿Ισραηλιτῶν θεῷ (Es 813 ἀπενεγκεῖν δῶρα τά 
κυρίῳ τοῦ τ:σὰ, Β τῷ xupiw); td. κολασθήσονται 3° ἤτοι θανάτῳ ἣ 
ζημίᾳ χρηματικῇ (ΕΒ 824 κολασθήσονται ἐάν τε καὶ θανάτῳ ἐάν τε 
καὶ τιμωρίᾳ, ἣ ἀργυρικῇ ζημίᾳ 4 ἀπαγωγῇ ; Β μὴ ἀργυρίῳ ζημίᾳ. 
Ais undoubtedly best) ; x1. ν. 2 συναγαγὼν εἰς τὸ πέραν τοῦ Εὐφράτου 
(did Jos. read ἐπὶ τὸ λεγόμενον πέραν ποταμοῦ in Es 841? A Θέραν 
ποταμόν, Β ποταμόν); td. ταύρους δώδεκα ὑπὲρ κοινῆς τοῦ λαοῦ 
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γωτηρίας, xpious ἐνενήκοντα, x.7.A, With A in Es 863 (B omits a line 
through confusion, perhaps, of ΚΥΡΙΏ and KPIOTS); x1. v. 3 
διέρρηξε τὴν ἐσθῆτα (Es 808 διέρρηξα, B ἔρρηξαν) ; Xl. ν. 4 ᾿Ιωάννου τοῦ 
᾿Ελιασίβου (ES 91] ᾿Ιωωανὼν τοῦ ᾿Ελιασίβον, B lave τοῦ Νασείβου). 

These instances form a strong argument for the early exist- 
ence if not the originality of the A text. The chief passage 
where Jos. appears to favour B is Es 553 (Β καὶ χάρα τοῖς 
Σειδωνίοις καὶ Τυρίοις εἰς τὸ παράγειν 3 Axcppa=‘cars’; Jos. XI. iv. 1 
τοῖς TA Σιδωνίοις ἡδὺ χαὲ κοῦφον ἣν... κατάγουσιν). 


On the MSS generally see Fritzsche, Hinteitung, 


Of VSS, Sabatier prints two Lat. versions, one 
of which he calls the Vulg., and a ‘versio altera’ 
(‘ex MS Colbertino annorum cireiter 800’). In 
reality they appear to be two distinct VSS of the 
O.L. Jerome left the O.L. nntouched, and the 
Lat. now given in the Appendix to the Vulg. is 
not his work. A third Lat. version of Es A 3-4 
(abbreviated) and of a few verses elsewhere in the 
book is given in Lagarde (Septuaginta Studien, ii. 
1892) from a MS in the cathedral of Lueca written 
about 570. The book did not exist in the Peshitta 
Syriac, but is found in the Syro-Hexaplar of 
Paul of Tella (A.D. 616); the Syriac is given in 
Walton’s Polyglot, 1667. There is a free render- 
ing of the book in the Armenian version. 
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106, 174, 326, 524). Jos. Ant. xi. 1-5 (Niese), For further 
references see Schurer. H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


ESDRAS, SECOND BOOK OF.—TirTLr.—The title 
which this book bears in the English Apoerypha 
is derived from the opening words of ch. i., ‘the 
second book of the prophet Esdras’; but it is more 
commonly known by the name which is given it 
in most Latin MSS, ‘The fourth book of Esdras.’ 
The variation in the titles of the books of Esdras 
is dne to two ecauses—(1) The adoption of the 
Latin name Esdras in the Vulg. for the canonical 
Ezr and Neh; (2) the composite nature of this 
book, the first two and the last two chapters being 
later additions to the orig. work, and reekoned by 
the MSS as separate books. The most frequent 
arrangement in the MSS is 1 Es=Ezr-Neh; 2 Ks= 
9Fs 1. 2; 3 Es=1 Es; 4 Es=2 Es 3-14; 5 Es=2 Es 
15. 16. The central portion of the book bears 
every number from one to four. The original 
Greek had probably no number attached to it. 
Two suggestions have been made for the original 
title—(1)"Expas ὁ προφήτης, adopted by Hilgenfeld 
in his restoration of the cea and based on a 
quotation of Clem. Alex. from "Εσδρας ὁ προφή- 
της, and of Ambrose from ‘ propheta Ezra’ (Jfess. 
Jud. 18). The title cate then be parallel to 
ὁ ἱερεύς attached to 1 Esin Cod. A. (2) ᾿Αποκάλυψις 
“Ἔσδρα, suggested by Dr. Westcott, and found in a 
catalogue of the 60 books, canonical and apoery- 
phal, made in Asia (Westcott, Canon®, 559). The 
title is far the most snitable to the contents of the 
book, but has already become appropriated to a 
later and inferior Greek Apocalypse published by 
Tischendorf (Apoeal, Apoeryphe, 1866). 

ORIGINAL LANGUAGE AND VERSIONS. — The 
original language of 2 Es was nndonbtedly Greck ; 
two quotations from the Greek exist, Clein. Alex. 
Strom. ili. 16. 100 (= 2 Es 5*), and Apost. Con- 
stitut. vili. 7 (=2 Es 8%), Otherwise we possess 
the book only in versions. The Latin version 
abounds in Grecisms, such as the use of the com- 
parative with the genit. (‘ horum maiora,’ ‘omnium 


maior,’ etc.), the genit. abs. (10°), the prepositions 
ad and pro with the inf. (7! 13%), de and ex 
followed by the genit., the donble negative (‘nihil 
nemini,’ ‘nunqnam nemo’), redundant prepositions 
after verbs (‘timere a,’ 15; ‘multiplicare super,’ 
916, The theory of a Heb. original, of which the 
Greek was a tr®, has now been given up; one 
Hebraism, which, however, had become naturalized 
in Greek, is of constant ocenrrence, namely, the 
use of the participle with a finite tense of the same 
verb (e.g. excedens excessit, 42; proficiscens pro- 
fectus sum, 4%). 

The popularity which this book has enjoyed is 
shown by the number of versions that have been 
made of it. For many years the text of the Latin 
depended on a few MSS, Codex Sangermanensis 
(S, A.D. 822), Cod. Turicensis (‘T’, 13th cent.), Cod. 
Dresdensis (D, 15th cent.), which presented a text 
from which it was clear that a considerable section 
was missing between vv. 35 and 36 of the 7th 
chapter. ‘The other versions contained 70 addi- 
tional verses in this place. In 1865 Prof. Gilde- 
meister discovered that this ‘missing fragment’ 
had once been contained in Cod. 8S, from which a 
leaf had been purposely cut out in early times, 
and drew the certain and important conclusion 
that all MSS of 4 Es which do not contain the 
passages were ultimately derived from Cod. S. 
The discovery of this missing fragment was made 
by R. L. Bensly, who in 1874 fonnd a MS of the 
9th cent. in the Bibliotheque Communale of Amiens 
containing the entire Latin text; he thus had 
the unique distinction of adding a chapter to the 
Apocrypha, for hitherto the verses in the Oriental 
VSS had not been universally considered gennine. 
An account of the MS and its diseovery, with a full 
commentary on the new passage, was published by 
him in the following year (7he Missing Fragment 
of the Fourth Book of Ezra, Camb. 1875). It snb- 
sequently appeared that he had been anticipated 
in the discovery, for a transeript of the lost pas- 
sage, made in 1826 from a Spanish MS, was found 
aniong the papers of Prof. Palmer: this was not 
published till 1877 (Journ. of Philolcgy, vol. vii. 
264). The excision of 736-105 was probably made 
for dogmatic reasons. The verses contain a 
description of the intermediate state of souls, and 
an emphatie denial of the eflicaey of intercessions 
for the dead (v.!), a passage wluech called forth a 
severe reproof from Jerome (‘ Tu... proponis mihi 
librum apoeryphum, qnisnb nomine Esdre a te et 
similibus tuis legitur : nbi seriptum est, quod pust 
mortem nullus pro aliis audeat depreeari : qnem 
ego librum nunquam legi,’ Cont. Vigilant. e. 7), 
and this estimate not improbably accounts for the 
disappearance of the section from Cod. ὃ. The 
nnmber of known MSS which give a complete text 
of 2 Es has now been inereased, through the dis- 
coveries of M. Berger, to five. A complete text of 
the book, based on four of these MSS and Cod. 5, 
has at length been edited from Bensly’s papers, 
with an introd. by Dr. James (Texts and Studies, 
111. 2, Camb. 1895); while the missing fragment 
has been restored to its place in the English Bible 
in the Revision of the Apocrypha. ‘The Latin 
MSS fall into two groups: (1) those which pre- 
serve a French text. S (Sangermanensis) once in 
the Abbey of S. Germain des Prés, now in the 
Bibl. Nat. Paris, 11504-5, Fonds Latin, dated A.b. 
822, the oldest extant MS, and the parent of 
numerous later MSS, and A (Ambianensis), 
Amiens, Bibl. Comm. 10, cent. ix., containing a 
text very similar to bnt independent of 5, and 
agreeing with the quotations of Gildas the Briton in 
his Epistle (6th cent.) ; (2) a Spanish text, perhaps 
traceable to Priscillian (Texts and Studies, xxxvi.), 
represented by three MSS. C (Complutensis), 
now at Madrid, cent. ix., from which Prof, Palmer 
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copied the missing fragment in 1826. M (Mazar- 
insus), Paris, B261. Mazarine, 3, 4, cent. ix.-x., 
discovered by M. Berger. V (Abulensis), Madrid, 
Bibl. Nac. Ε΄. R. 8, cent. xiii., a copy of Οὐ, dis- 
covered by M. Berger, and a fourth, not yet fully 
collated, but probably belonging to this group. 
L (Legionensis), at Leon, of the year 1162. For 
one section of the book, the Confessio Esdree (820-86) 
which was often copied in collections of Cantica, 
an additional group of MSS exists. The two 
groups differ most widely from each other in the 
interpolated chapters (1. 2, 15. 16). An _ ex- 
amination of their relative values in these chs. 
has been made by Dr. James (1. and S. xliv.- 
Ixxviil.), from which he concludes that in 1. 2. the 
Spanish form of text is more accurate than the 
french, which has corrected the text to agree 
with the canonical Scriptures, whereas in 15. 16 
the Spanish is on the whole an emended text, and 
in 15°-16*2 A, which has the support of Gildas, is 
to be preferred to αὶ C M. 

The other versions agree in omitting the inter- 
polated chapters at the beg. and end (1. 2. 15. 16). 
Of these the best is the Syriac, which exists only 
in a celebrated MS of the Peshitta in the Ambro- 
sian Library, Milan, B. 21 Inf. The Syriac was 
edited by Ceriani in Monumenta Sacra et Profuna, 
vol. v. fase. 1 (1868), and tr? into Latin in vol. i. 
fasc. 2 of the same work (1866). There are two 
independent Avradie versions: Ar.! in an Oxford 
MS (Bod]. 251, A.D. 1354), of which an English tr® 
was made by W. Whiston for his Primitive Chris- 
tianity Reviv'd, 1711, and the Arabic text} was 
edited by Ewald in 1863 (Abhandl. der Kénigl. 
Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. zu Gottingen); and Ar.? 
preserved zm toto in a Vatican MS Arab. 462, and 
in part in Bodl. 260. 

The thiopic version was first published in 
1820 by Dr. Richard Laurence from a Bodleian 
MS (Atth. 7). Dillmann collected readings from 
other MSS, which are given at the end of Ewald’s 
ed. of the Arabic. The Syr. Ar. Eth. versions 
were probably all made directly from the Greek ; 
the Armenian, however, given in Zohrab’s ed. of 
the Armenian Bible (1805, Venice) was perhaps 
from the Syriac. A reconstruction of the Greek 
has been made by Hilgenfeld in his Messias Jude- 
Oritin. 

CONTENTS. — The original Apocalypse (3-14) 
consists of a series of revelations or visions given 
to Ezra by an angel. 


lst Viston, 31-520, Ezra, in captivity at Babylon in the 
thirtietb year after the destruction of Jerus. [the date is nearly 
a century too early), recounts God’s favours to Isr. in their 
earlier history, and while admitting their ‘evil heart,’ yet com- 
plains of their subjection to Babylon, which is more wicked 
than they (ch. 3). The angel Uriel replies that Εἰ, should not 
enquire into things beyond his understanding. E. pleads with 
the angel as Abraham did at Mamre (‘If [ have found favour in 
thy sight,’ 444; cf. Gn 181), and asks, further, whether the time 
that is past exceeds the time to come; and is told that it is so. 
The signs of the end are given, 51-13; and he is ordered to fast 
for seven days. 

2nd Vision, 521-634. E. renews his complaints, and is told 
why God ‘ doeth not all at once’ so as to hasten the judgment; 
and of the degeneracy of the world, which cannot produce 
such children as of old (542!f-), The next world is to follow this 
as closely as Jacob followed Esau from the womb (61°), More 
ly of the end follow, and E. is again bidden to fast for seven 
lays. 

3rd Vision, 635-925, Τὰ, recounts the works of creation, in- 
cluding the creatures Behemoth and Leviathan, who were re- 
served to be meat for the saints (649-52) [this idea is met with 
also in Enoch 607, Apoc. Bar 294]; and asks, why, if the world 
was made for us, we do not possess our inheritance. He is 
told that tbe narrow way must be traversed before the large 
room of the next age be attained (71-15), Then follows a picture 
of the Messianic age, the appearance of ‘My Son’ [or ‘My Son 
Jesus’: the name is omitte 
attendants, their reign of 400 years, succecded by the death of 
‘My Son Christ’ and all living, and the return of the world for 
seven days into ‘the old silence,’ and then the resurrection 
(726-35), The ‘missing fragment’ describes the pit of torment 
and the paradise of delight over-against it: ineffectual inter- 
session of E, for the wicked, leading him to exclaim that the 
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beasts are more fortunate than man: tbe seven ways of punish- 
ment for the wicked, and the ‘seven orders’ of blessinys for 
the righteous: the seven days’ respite after death, before tbe 
souls are gathered to their habitations: and the severe declara- 
tion of the inefficacy of intercession for the departed (736-105), 
E. says it were better if Adain had never been born (‘O tu quid 
fecisti Adam,’ cf. Apoc. Bar 48), but acknowledges God’s mercy. 
Ch. 8 contains the same theme, ‘Many are created, but few 
shall be saved,’ and fresh intercession in the Confessio Esdra. 
In answer to the question, When shall tbe end be? fresh signs 
are given. 

4th Vision, 926-1060, E. eats of the herbs in tbe field of 
Ardat,* and sees a vision of a woman mourning for her son, 
who died on his marriage day. The woman, he is told, is Sion 
lamenting the fall of her city, and her thirty years’ sterility re- 
presents the 3000 years before Solomon built the city. The 
city in building, which appears after the woman vanisbes, is the 
heavenly Jerusalem which is to replace the earthly. 

5th Vision, 111-1239, Of the Eagle (Rome) with 12 wings and 
8 little wings (contrariw penne) and 3 heads, which bear rule in 
turn, until sentence is pronounced on the eagle by ἃ lion (the 
Messiah), and itis burnt up. A partial interpretation is given 
of the vision. 

6th Vision, 131-53, A man (the Messiah) ariscs from the sea, 
and graves for himself @ mountain (Sion): his enemies collect 
to fight against him, and are burnt up: and he gathers to him 
‘a peaceable multitude,’ ὁ.6. the ten lost tribes, who are to 
return from Arzareth (.¢. ‘another land’ nqqy poy, cf. Dt 
2928), 

ith Vision, 141-47, Τὸ, is told he is to be taken from men; 
and to console the people for his departure, he in forty days 
writes ninety-four books (the twenty-four canonical books of 
the OT that were lost, and seventy books of mysteries for the 
wise among the people). 

The interpolation at the beginning (1. 2), written 
in an anti-Jewish spirit, contains a reproof of the 
Isr. for their desertion of God, and threatens the 
transference of God’s favours from them to the 
Gentiles. The concluding chs. (15. 16) are not 
of an apocalyptic character, but a denunciation 
of woe on the nations of the world (Egypt, Asia, 
Babylon) in the style of the OT prophets. Both 
sections have numerous reminiscences of the NT 
(e.g. 139. 33— Mt 2337-38 132—T,k 1149-50 ON ¢ taber- 
nacula seterna’= Li 16°, 2° =Mt7' Ἀπ 95 5. ae 
Rev 15, 162=1 Co 7), 

CHARACTER AND DATE.— The bookis written 
in a tone of deep despondency, and offers a marked 
contrast in this respect to the Book of Enoch. The 
prospect of ultimate triumph and _ blessedness is 
almost lost in dismal forebodings about the im- 


inediate future and the destiny of the world. The 


time and place in which the scene is laid demanded 
that this should be so; but the meaning of this 
despairing tone is greatly enhanced if we suppose 
that recent events are referred to, that Jerusalem 
was in ruins at the time when it was written, and 
that the whole work portrays the hopeless outlook 
of the Jew after the terrible events of the year 
A.D. 70. ποθ the gloomy picture of the few that 
shall be saved (88), the dying of the Messiah and 
all that draw breath (729), the discussion of the 
problem of the origin of evil (‘quare cor malig- 
num,’ 44), the oft-repeated cry that it were better 
not to be born, or to be without consciousness of 
our doom like the beasts (702. 61 412 585 6°), the con- 
solation to.be found in the permanence of the law 
(957) though the city is gone. 

The date of the book has been the subject of 
inuch controversy. Εὖ is obviously not a genuine 
work of the time of Ezra, as is shown, e.g., by the 
error in Ezra’s date (3!) and the allusion to the 
Book of Daniel (19.11.12, An ultimate limit is 
given by the quotation of Clem. Alex. from it 
referred to above (A.D. 200). Internal notices 
must fix it more nearly. Hilgenfeld adduces for 
the earlier date (B.c. 30) 09 ‘ Finis huius seculi 
Esau,’ which he thinks proves the time of writing 
to be the reign of the Idumean Herod. But Edom 
is found in Rabbinical literature equally as a de- 


* This name (in the Arm. Ardab) is explained by Rendel 
Ilarris as a corruption of (Kiriath) Arba, the old natne of 
Hebron, which is the scene of the visions of Baruch in the 
sister Apocalypse (Rest of the Words of Baruch, 35), The onk 
(141) is the terebinth of Mamre. Hilg. takes it to mean Arpad 
CApgar, 2 Καὶ 1834), 
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signation of Rome; and the Herodian dynasty, if 
that is referred to, lasted on through the first 
eentury of our era. He also draws an argument 
from the description of the twelve ages of the 
world, of which ten and a half are past (141), 
taken in connexion with 10% (Solomon built the 
temple in the year of the world 3000), from which 
he calculates about B.c. 30 as the date (Mess. Jud. 
104); but the description of the world-ages is tvo 
uncertain (the Syr. omits the verses) to base any 
inferenee upon it. Another argument for the 
early date is that a Jew, writing after the death 
of Christ, would not have introduced a prophecy 
of the death of the Messiah (7%) which would 
have been employed against him by Christians. 
No inference can be drawn froin the signs of the 
end (5'# 618. 01) as applicable rather to the por- 
tents that preceded the battle of Actium than to 
those in the time of Vespasian. On the other 
hand, the allusion to the pulling down of the walls 
of Jerns. (11 ‘humilasti muros eorum qui te 
non nocuerunt’) was true of Titus, but not of the 
capture of the eity by Pompey in B.c. 63. 

But the question of the date really depends 
upon the interpretation given to the Eagle Vision. 
The details given about the reign of the several 
wings show that historic facts are here alluded 
to; the interpretation which follows the vision is 
perhaps purposely obscure, and does not help 
much as to the solution of it. The vision describes 
the reign of 12 ‘feathered wings,’ 8 subordinate 
wings, and 3 heads—in all, of 23 kings; the 
attempt to take the wings in pairs, each pair re- 
presenting a single king, their number being so 
reduced to 10 (Volkmar), is opposed to the inter- 
pretation given to Esdras (124 ‘regnabunt xii 
reges, unus post unum,’ 12% ‘exsurgent oeto 
reges’). The following points are to be borne in 
mind in the interpretation (Schiirer, HJP 11. ii. 
100). (1) The author writes during the reign of 
the third head, in which the Messiah is to appear ; 
the subsequent reign of the two last subordinate 
wings is not history, but prophecy. (2) The second 
wing reigns more than twice as long as any of the 
rest (111. (3) Several wings do not get so far as 
to reign, and represent pretenders only. (4) The 
wings and heads all belong to one and the same 
kingdom. (5) The first head dies a natural death 
(127); the second is murdered by the third, who 
also is to die by the sword (11° 12%), Three main 
explanations are proposed—(i.) The wings repre- 
sent Nome under the kings and the republic, and 
the 3 heads are Sulla, Pompey, and Cesar ; the date 
of the work is shortly after Casar’s death (Laur- 
enee, Van der Vlis, Liicke). This view has no 
probability. Early Roman history would have no 
interest to a Jew, and there is great difficulty in 
adapting the 8 minor wings to the period before 
Sulla. (ii.) Hilgenfeld’s view, that the wings re- 
present the Greek empire reckoned from Alexander, 
either, as he first held, the line of the Ptolemies 
(Jud. Apokatyptik, 217ff.), or, according to his 
later theory, that of the Seleucide (Aless. Jud. 
liv ff.): in either case the three heads are Cesar, 
Antony, and Octavian, and the book was written 
directly after Antony’s death in B.c. 30, thirty 
years after the capture of Jerus. by Pompey (ct. 
2 Es 3! ‘in the thirtieth year’). Itis true that in 
2 Hs 1159 the eagle is compared to the fourth 
beast of Daniel (77=the Greek empire); but the 
fourth kingdom was often referred to the Romans. 
The chief objections to this view are—(1) The 
heads and the wings must all refer to a single 
kingdoin, not to a combination of Roman and 
Greek rulers; (2) the rule of the second in the 
dynasty, whether Ptolemy 1. Lagi or Seleucus 1. 
Nikator, was not more than twice the length of 
any succeciling reign; (3) Cesar was assassinated, 


and did not die in his bed, as the first head is said 
to have done. 

(111.} 10 isnow the generally accredited view, and 
it has most arguments in its favour, that the book 
should be dated in the reign of Domitian (A.D. 81- 
96). So Gfroérer, Dillmann, Volkmar, Ewald, 
Sehiirer, and others. The eagle represents Im- 
perial Rome, the line of the emperors beginning 
with J. Cesar. The second wing is certainly to 
be identilied with Augustus, who, reckoning from 
his first consulate, held rule for 56 years (B.c. 43- 
A.D. 14), ὁ.6. more than twice the time of any of 
his suecessors. The three heads with equal pro- 
bability are referred to the Flavian emperors: 
Vespasian died on his bed in torment (Suet. Vesp. 
24; 2 Es 12°); Titus was commonly believed tc 
have been murdered by Domitian. ‘The difficulty 
lies in supplying the twenty rulers to precede 
Vespasian. ‘The following proposals are made— 
(1) Gfrérer takes the twelve greater wings to be the 
first nine emperors, Cuwsar to Vitellius, with three 
usurpers, Vindex, Nymphidius, and Piso Lieini- 
anus: the eight lesser wings are petty kings and 
leaders in Pal. (Herod the Great, Agrippa L., 
Eleazar, Jolin of Gischala, Simon Bar Giora, Jolin 
the Idumean, Agrippa 11., and Bereniee: the last 
two attached themselves to Rome in the war). (2) 
Schiirer agrees as to the twelve, but regards six 
of the lesser wings (the last two being matter of 
prophecy) as Roman generals who laid claim to 
the empire in the years of disorder, A.D. 68-70. 
(3) Wieseler takes the eight subordinate wings to 
mean the Ilerodian dynasty, vassals of tome 
(Antipater, Herod 1. and his three sons, Archelaus, 
Antipas, Philip, Agrippa 1. and 11., and Berenice). 
(4) Ewald, who is followed by Drummond (Jewish 
Messiah, 107), takes the twelve wings to be the 
twelve emperors up to Domitian: the eight little 
wings are the eight emperors among these who 
reigned less than ten years (Domitian included, 
for whom a short reign was anticipated), and the 
three heads are the Flavian princes, reckoned a 
third time under a different aspect. The double 
and triple repetition of the same names is unsatis- 
factory ; Sehiirer’s view (2) appears on the whole 
the most free from objection. 

The simpler theory, on the other hand, of 
Gutschmid and Le 1110 (Etudes Bibliques, i. 184 ff.), 
that twenty-three actual emperors are intended, 
the three heads being Sept. Severus, Caracalla, 
and Geta, is shown to be wrong by the fact that 
the book was quoted by Clem. Alex. at an earlier 
date than these emperors, and can be inaintained 
only by supposing an interpolation, of whieh 
there is no sign in the Eagle Vision. 

In considering the date, reference should be 
made to a sal ue volume to 2 Esdras, which 
curiously reproduces the language aud visions of 
that book, namely, the Apoealypse of Baruch, first 
pub. in 1866 by Ceriani froin a Syr. MS at Milan 
(Mon. sacra et prof., tom. 1. fase. 1i., and tom. v. 
fase. 11.; also in Fritzsche, Libri Apocr. V.T. 654). 
It also is a product of the Jewish literature called 
forth by the events of A.D. 70, but written before 
the final destruction of Jerus. in 133, which is not 
foreseen (Apoc. Bar 32; Jerus. is to be rebuilt, and 
then again destroyed [A.D. 70] for a time, and theu 
rebuilt for ever). The similarities in tone and 
language with 2 Es are so striking that Ewald as- 
cribed it to the same author. ‘The general belicf 
now held is that Baruch is the later, and has used 
Es, because, ¢.g., Bar corrects the crude notions of 
Es about original sin (cf. Es 7118 ‘O tu quid fecisti 
Adam? si enim tu peccasti non est factuim solins 
tuus casus sed et nostrum,’ with Bar 54, ‘ Non est 
ergo Adam causa nisi anime suze tantum; nos 
vero unusquisque fuit anime suze Adam’): and 
whereas Ezra complains that Jerus. should at least 
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have been punished by the hands of God (539), Bar 
accordingly represents it as destroyed by four 
angels before the entry of the Chaldean army 
(6-8). Some of the parallels are the division of 
each book into seven scenes, separated in most 
cases by intervals of seven days of fasting: the 
division of time into twelve parts (Bar 27=Es 
1411); the legend of Behemoth and Leviathan 
(Bar 29= Es 6”): the prayer of Baruch (48, ef. the 
Confessio Esdrze 8%): the importance of Adam’s 
transgression, prefaced in each by ‘ O quid fecisti 
Adam?’ (Bar 48=Es 7.18) : the vision of a cloud 
ascending from the sea (Bar 53, cf. Es 13): the 
permanence of the law though the teachers de- 
part (Bar 77, cf. Es 9°’): the interest in the lost 
tribes, to whom Baruch sends a letter of consola- 
tion (78-86, cf. Es 13”), besides frequent niinute 
resemblances of language. 

The writing is a characteristically Jewish work 
in its apocalyptic form, its knowledge of Jewisli 
traditions (Behemoth, ete.), its interest in the ten 
tribes, and its deep concern in the fate of Jeru- 
salem. There is no ground for supposing that the 
author was a Jewish Christian : there is a marked 
contrast between the Christian interpolations 
(1-2, 15-16, and the insertion of the naine Jesus in 
738) and the remainder of the book. The place of 
writing is given as Rome (Ewald) or Alexandria 
(Hilgenfeld, lxii, and most edd.), from which the 
added chapters certainly emanate; this would 
account for the earliest quotation being found in 
Clem. Alex. On the other hand, the fall of Jerus. 
would be more impressive to a Palestinian Jew 
than to an Alexandrian; and the geography (if 
Ardat is rightly explained by Rendel Harris) 
points the same way. 

The date of the concluding chs. (15. 16) is 
placed about A.D. 268 by most critics. 151012 
refers to the troubles of Alexandria under Galli- 
enus (260-268), when two-thirds of the population 
were destroyed by a plague following upon a 
famine (Kus. ΠῚ vii. 21. 22). 15°8-33 refers to the 
conquests of the Sassanidee (‘Carmonii insaili- 
entes’), esp. Sapor I. (240-273), who overran Syria 
but was repulsed by Odenathus and Zenobia 
(‘dracones Arabum’), the founders of Palmyra; 
they, in turn, were defeated by Aurelian. 33 
describes the murder of Odenathus at Emesa (266) 
by lis cousin Mzonius. 34 ff are referred to the 
invasion of Asia Minor by Goths and Scythians 
from the N. of the Euxine: Gallienus marched 
against them, but was recalled by the revolt of 
Aureolus (38 “ portio alia ab occidente’). 46 ‘ Asia 
consors in specie Babylonis’ alludes to {116 associa- 
tion of Odenathus in the empire, A.D. 264 (Hilgen- 
feld, Mess. Jud. 208). 

The chapters were written apparently as an 
appendix to 3-14, and were never current in a 
separate form. 

Chs. 1. 2 are not fixed so definitely, but arc 
probably earlier than the close. They are a com- 
pilation from various sources, and perhaps a frag- 
ment of a larger work: they show some relation 
to an Apocalypse of Zephaniah (7. and S. 1xxix). 

RECEPTION. — The early quotations from the 
book are collected by Dr. James (7. and S. xxvii- 
xlin). The Ep. of Barnabas 12! (ὅταν ξύλον κλιθῇ 
καὶ ἀναστῇ καὶ ὅταν ἐκ ξύλου αἷμα στάξῃ) is thought to 
refer to 2 Es 5°, and the Rest of the Words of 
Baruch (A.D. 136), ch. 9, has similar words ; the last 
scene of that book, where a stone takes the form 
of Jeremiah and speaks to the people, may be an 
amplification of ‘lapis dabit vocem suam’ of 2 Es. 
But the first express quotation is Clem. Alex. 
Strom. iii. 16. 100, who regards it as the work of 
‘the prophet’ Ezra. It 1s made use of in an 
Hippolytzan fragment περὶ τοῦ παντός, and quoted 
in the Greek in the Apost. Constit. vill. 7. The 


supposed references in Tert. (de prescr. heret. 3), 
Cyprian, and Commodian (3rd cent., Carm. Apol. 
943, on the lost tribes) are doubtful. But it is 
quoted very pe nenty by Ambrose (de bono 
Mortis, 10-12, and elsewhere), who regards it as 
prophetical: in his time chs. 15. 16 were already 
current in the Latin version, and probably attached 
to 3-14. In Spain it was known to Priscillian and 
Vigilantius; and in Britain to Gildas, who quotes 
15. 16 (Bensly, 36-40). The legend of the restora- 
tion of the books of Scripture (2 Es 14) is wide- 
spread, and may be derived from tradition apart 
from 2 Es (Iren. ili. 21. 2; Tert. de cult. fem. 1. 
3; Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 22. 149). Jerome is alone 
unfavourable to it (adv. Vigilantium, 6, Pref. in 
vers. libr. Ezre, quoted in last art.). It was 
perhaps owing to his estimate that the book was 
excluded from the Canon by the Council of Trent: 
it now with 1 Es forms an appendix to the Vulg. 
after the NT. The liturgical use of the book 
shows its popularity : the words of 2°+* are em- 
ployed in the ‘ Missa pro defunctis’ of the Breviary 
ad Usum Sarum, and the word Requiem is derived 
from this passage ; and 236. 87 were formerly used 
by the Eng. Church as an Introit for Whit 
Tuesday. Otherwise no usc is made of it in the 
services of the Chureli. 


LITERATURE.—A full list of the wide lit. on the subject is 
given in Schtirer, ΠΡ αὶ. iii. 93-114. The best critical edd. of 
the Lat. text are in the Cainb. Texts and Studies, vol. iii. 2, ed. 
Bensly and James, 1895; and Bensly, The Missing Fragment 
of the Fourth Book. of Ezra, 1875. The versions are collected 
in Hilgenfeld’s Messias Judeorum (Lips. 1869). Eng. com- 
mentaries and introductions are Lupton in the Speaker's Comm. 
on the Apoc. ; Bissell (in Lange’s O7' Comm.) ; Churton’s Uncan. 
and Apocr. Scriptures; and Druinmond’s Jewish Messiah, 
1877. H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


ESDRIS (“Ecdpis).—Mentioned only 2 Mac 12%. 
The text is probably corrupt. AV has Gorgias, 
and this is likely enough to be correct. 


ESEK (pyy), ‘contention,’ Gn 26.—A well dug 
by Isaac, in the region near Rehoboth and Gerar. 
The site is unknown. 


ESEREBIAS (‘EcepeBlas, AV Esebrias), 1 Es 8™. 
See SHEREBIAH. 


ESHAN (jyvx), Jos 155°%—A town of Judah in 
the Hebron mountains, noticed with Arab and 
Dumah. The site is doubtful. 


ESHBAAL.—Sec ISHBOSHETH. 


ESHBAN (j2x).—An Edomite chief (Gn 3674 
1 Ch 1). See GENEALOGY. 


ESHCOL (55x). — The brother of Mamre and 
Aner, the Amorite confederates of Abraham, who 
assisted the patriarch in his pursuit and defeat of 
Chedorlaomer’s forces (Gn 1433). He lived in 
the neighbourhood of Hebron (Gn 1318). and 
possibly gave his name to the valley of Eshiecol, 
that lay a little to the N. of Hebron (Nu 13”). 

It is noteworthy that Josephus, in recording the 
event described in Gn 14}5-*4, mentions Eshcol first. 
‘The first of them was called Eshcol, the second 
Enner, and the third Mambres’ (Ant. I. x. 2). In 
the Heb. of Gn 14% they are mentioned in the 
order Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre. But in the LXX 
the order is Ἐσχώλ, Αὐνάν, Μαμβρή; and this order 
is found also in Philo (De Migrat. Abrah. § 30, 
i. 461). H. Ἐς. RYLE. 


ESHGCOL (οἰῶν), Nu 132-24 329, Dt 1%.—A wady, 
with vineyards and pomegranates, apparently near 
Hebron. E. is usually rendered ‘bunch of grapes. 
The name has not been recovered, since the Am 
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Keshkaleh at Hebron has no connexion with the 
Hebrew. 

LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP i. 114; Tristram, Land of 
Israel, 388, 398; Conder, Tent-Work, 237; Bible Places, 89; 
Besant, Thirty Years’ Work in the Holy Land, 70, 84. 

: C. R. CoNDER. 

ESHEK (pv’y).—A descendant of Saul (1 Ch 8%). 
See GENEALOGY. 


ESHTAOL (Sinney Jos 15°? 1941, Jg 1375163! 18? 8. 1), 
—A town in the Shephelah, first assigned to Judah, 
afterwards to Dan, always named with Zorah, 
now Sura‘a, which is beside ‘Ain Shems, where the 
Wady es-Surar is joined by valleys from the N. 
and S$. and a great basin formed, fertile and well- 
watered, just beneath the hill country of Judea. 
Eshua*‘, close to Sura‘a, represents Eshtaol. Guerin 
says he heard in the neighbourhood that it formerly 
was called Eshu‘al or Eshthu‘al, whieh, if con- 
firmed, might be held deeisive ; but the degenera- 
tion of Eshtaol into Eshua is not impossible. 
Between Zorah and E. was the ‘camp of Dan’ ; 
and there (Jg 13%) Samson’s achievements began, 
and there he was buried (164). (See Smith’s Hist. 
Geog. p. 218.) The Eshtaolites (di. ‘ Ushtaolite’) 
were, aceording to 1 Ch 2°, descended from the 
families of Kiriath-jearim, etc., who are there 
deseribed as Calebites. The narratives of Jos 
15 and 19% suggest how mingling of the tribes 
of Judah and of Dan might arise, perhaps lead- 
ing to the Danite migration from Zorah and 
Eshtaol. 

LITERATURE.—PEFSt, 1874, 17; Conder, Palestine, 49; 
Smith, WGHL, 218; Guérin, Judée, ii, 12ff.; SWP Memoirs, 
iii. 25. A. HENDERSON. 


ESHTEMOA (yinnvx), named in Jos 15° (where 
it is called Eshtemoh, προ) among towns of 
Judah. It was made afterwards a Levitical city 
(2114, 1 Ch 6%). During David’s wanderings in 8. 
Judah its inhabitants were on his side (1 8 30%). 
It is said in 1 Ch 4} to have been inhabited by 
the descendants of Ishbah; and Eshtemoa, its 
founder, is called (419) a Maacathite, which would 
naturally suggest that he came from the small 
kingdom of Maacah (wh. see). It may have been 
here ‘the Maacathite’ among his heroes joined 
David (2 αὶ 23%). The site was reeovered by Robin- 
son some 8 miles Ὁ. of Hebron. It is now Z£s- 
Semtéa, a considerable village (BR ii. p. 204), and 
full of ancient remains (PEF Memoirs, 111. 403, 
412). A. HENDERSON. 


ESHTEMOH.—See ESHTEMOA. 


ESHTON (jinx, perhaps ‘uxorious’).—A Judah- 
ite (1 Ch 4-12), See GENEALOGY. 


ESLI (σλεί, perhaps πεῖσις ‘J” hath reserved’). 
—An aneestor of Jesus (Lk 3°), See GENEALOGY. 


ESPOUSAL, ESPOUSE.—To espouse (fr. Lat. 
sponsus, ptep. of spondére, to betroth, through 
Old Fr. espouser) meant either to betroth or to 
marry. Thus Camden, Jéem. (1637) 414, ‘Two 
Lovers who being espoused, dyed both before they 
were married’; but Shaks. Rieh. 1117. Iv. v. 8— 

‘Withal, say, that the Queene hath heartily consented, 

Ife should espouse Elizabeth her daughter.’ 
So also ‘espousal’ is used in both senses, and 
Murray (θα. ing. Diet. s.v.) thinks marriage is 
the primary sense. In AV ‘espouse’ oecurs 28 34 


‘Deliver me my wife Miehal, which I espoused to | 


me’ (RV, ‘whom I betrothed to me,’ Heb. ὃ -nvty, 
whieh always means ‘ betroth’); Mt 138, Lk 1% 25, 
all of the ecgin Mary (RV ‘betrothed’; Gr. 
μνηστεύω, always ‘to ask or engage in maltriage’) ; 
2 (Ὁ 112 1 have espoused you to one husband’ 


(ἡρμοσάμην, lit. ‘joined you unto,’ and here the 
ref. seems to be to marriage, not betrothal, ‘I have 
given you in matriage,’ though the betrothal, which 
was also carried out by the bridegroom’s friend, 
may be meant). Espousal is found Ca 3" ‘in the 
day of his espousals’ (jnjnn oz, ‘on the day of his 
marriage,’ undoubtedly) ; and Jer 2? ‘the love of 
thine espousals’ (3177172 πεῖν, as Cheyne, ‘thy 
bridal state’). Thus it is probable that AV 
(following older VSS.*) used these words indis- 
criminately, or at least with a less clear distine- 
tion than now obtains between betrothal and 


marriage. For the solemnity of betrothal in 
Italy (=England) in Shakespeare’s day, see 


Twelfth Night, Iv. iil. 26: it enables Olivia to 
speak of Sebastian as ‘husband’ (v. 140). It 
was not less solemn and binding in Israel. Sce 
MARRIAGE. J. HASTINGS. 


ESPY.—The verb to ‘espy’ oceurs only six times 
in AV, Gn 42”, Jos 147, Jer 48, Ezk 20%, To 114, 
1 Mac 5**, while the mod. form to ‘spy’ is found 
eighteen times, and RV turns ‘espy’ of Jos 147 
into ‘spy.’ The word is apparently of Teutonic 
origin (Old High Ger. spehon), though it is con- 
nected with Lat. speeere, to look, Gr. σκέπτομαι, and 
entered Eng. through the Old Fr. espier. 

4. The most common and the oldest meaning is 
to inspect (secretly) a place, as Nu 2153. ‘Moses 
sent to spy out Jaazer,’ when the Heb. is 52x, 
except Nu 13!% 17 (mn), aud the Eng. is always 
‘spy (Jos 147 AV ‘espy’) oud,’ except Jos 2) ‘to 
spy seeretly’ (van οὗηρ, RV ‘as spies secretly’), 
and Ezk 20° ‘a land that I had espied for them’ 
(ond maw). Once the ref. is not to land but to 
liberty, Gal 2* ‘false brethren . . . who came in 
wrivily to spy out our lberty’ (Tindale’s trn. ; 
Vyc. ‘to aspie oure fredom,’ Gr. κατασκοπῆσαι). 
2 ie we also find the sense of keep wateh, as 
Jer 4819. 0, inhabitant of Aroer, stand by the 
way, and espy’ (‘5s}). 3. More freq. is the idea of 
suddenly perceiving anything, as Gn 4257 ‘And as 
one of them opened his sack to give his ass pro- 
vender in the inn, he espied his money’; so Ex 21, 
2K 911 137 2316 (all aya ‘see’). 4, Finally? simply 
to discover or perceive, as 2 Κα 23% .Α]} the abontiina- 
tions that were spied in the land of Judah... did 
Josiah put away’ (ax). Cf. Barlowe, Dialoge 
(Lunn’s ed. p. 73), ‘Woulde God they were as 
prest to remoue ye balk out of their owne eyes, as 
they be prompte to aspye a lytle mote in other 
mens. 

The subst. is always plu. ‘spies,’ exeept Sir 113 
‘spy.’ The Heb. is generally ovbav (Gn 42% 11. 14. 
16. 30. 81.34, Jos G23, 1 S 261,25 15"); also anne (Jg 1%, 
RV ‘watehers’), ony (Nu 211, RV ‘Atharim’ as 
place-name, wh. 566), The Gr. words are κατάσκοπος 
(Sir 11°, 1 Mac 12%, He 11°), the usual LXX tr. of 
méraggelim ; and ἐγκάθετος (Li 20°, lit. ‘sent down 
into,’ and so, as Plummer, ‘ suborned to lie in wait.’ 
Lhe word is not found elsewhere in NT). 

J. ILASTINGS. 

ESSENES.—In regard to the origin and nature 
of this sect very various views have been held. It 
is therefore best to confine oneself to stating 
succinetly what is known about them from ancient 
authors. 

Our earliest witness is Philo of Alexandria, who, 


having visited Jerusalem in his youth, may have 
come into personal contact with them. n his 


treatise Quod Omnis Probus Liber, which is one of 


* Tindale, in his tr. published in 1525-26, rendered the Gr. 
μνηστευθείσης (Mt 118) by ‘maried,’ and in this he is followed by 
Coverdale. In the ed. of 1534, however, he altered it to 
‘betrouthed.’ In 28314 Cov. has ‘maried,’ and so have the 
Geneva and Bishops’ Bibles. In the NT our translators were 
probably influenced by the Rhemish Version, which in Mt 118 
has ‘spoused,’ or by Udall’s tr. of Erasmus’ Paraphrage (1543) 
which has ‘ espouse.’ 
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his earlier works, written probably before A.D. 20, 
he describes them as follows :— 


They were a sect of Jews, and lived in Syria Palestine, over 
4000 in nuulber, and callcd Esszi, because of their saintliness ; 
for hosios=saintly, is the same word as Esswus. Worshippers 
of God, they yet did not sacrifice animals, regarding a reverent 
mind as the only true sacrifice. At first they lived in villages 
and avoided cities, in order to cscape the eontagion of evils rife 
therein. They pursued agriculture and other peaceful arts ; 
but accumulated not gold or silver, nor owned mines. No 
waker of warlike weapons, no huckster or trader by land or 
sea, was to be found among them. Least of all were any slaves 
found among them; for they saw iu slavery a violation of the 
law of nature, which made all men free brethren, oue of the 
other. 

Abstract philosophy aid logic they eschewed, exeept so far as 
it could subserve ethieal truth and practice. Natural philosophy 
they only studied so far as it teaehes that there is a God who 
made and watehes over all things. Moral philosophy or ethic 
was their chief preoceupatiou, and their conduct was regulated 
by their national (Jewish) laws. These laws they esp. studied 
on the seveuth day, whieh they held holy, leaving off all work 
upon it and meeting in their synagoyues, as these places of resort 
were ealled. In them they sat down in ranks, the older ones 
above the younger. Then one took and read the Bible, while 
the rest listened attentively; and another, who was very 
learned in the Bible, would expound whatever was obseure in 
the lesson read, explaining most things in their time-honoured 
fashion by means of symbols. They were taught piety, holiness, 
justice, the art of regulating home and eity, knowledge of 
what is really good and bad and of what is indifferent, what 
ends to avoid, what to pursue,—in short, love of God, of virtue, 
and of man. 

And such teaching bore fruit. Their life-long purity, their 
avoiding of oaths or falsehood, their recognition of a good 
providence alone, showed their love of God. Their love of 
virtue revealed itself in their indifference to money, worldly 
position, and pleasure. Their love of man in their kindliness, 
their equality, their fellowship passing all words. For no one 
had his private house, but shared his dwelling with all; and, 
living as they did in eolouies (θιώσους), they threw open their 
doors to any of their seet who came their way. They had a 
storehouse, common expenditure, eommon raiments, eommon 
food eaten in Syssitia or eommon leals. This was made 
possible by their practice of putting whatever they each earned 
day by day into a common fund, out of which also the sick 
were supported when they eould not work. The aged among 
them were objeets of reverenee and honour, and treated by the 
rest as parents by real ehildren. 


The most cruel and deceitful tyrants, says Philo, 
that had been the scourge of their country, had 
vet been moved to admiration of their quiet but 
invincible freedom, of their common meals, of 
their consummate fellowship. 

Perhaps in these last words Philo refers to 
Herod the Great, whose subsequent rise to great- 
ness was foretold to him as a child by an E. named 
Manzmus (Menahem), and who in consequence 
befriended and honoured the sect (Josephus, And. 
my. X. δ). 

Eusebius in his Praparatio Evangelica has 
preserved a fragment of Philo’s ‘Apology for the 
Jews,’ which repeats much of the information 
given by Philo, but also supplements it. 


Our lawgiver, he says, trains into fellowship and eom- 
munion thousands of his diseiples, who for their saintliness 
(ὁσιότητα) are called Essenes. They inhabit many eities of 
Judea, as well as many villages and populous tracts, Their 
tenets are espoused by them of free choice, and not as a matter 
of race, 

There are no ehildren or youths among them, but only full- 
grown men, or men already in the decline of life. They have no 
private property, but put all they have into a common fund, 
and live 88 members of a thiasus or philosophic eolony, having 
eommon meals. They are very industrious, and work hard 
from early sunrise to sunset, as tillers of the soil, or herdsmen, 
or bee-farmers, or as eraftsmen. Whatever they so earn they 
hand over to the elected steward (ταμίᾳ χειροτονηθέντι), Who at 
once buys victuals for the common repast. 

No Essene, adds Philo in this account, marries, but all 
practise continence. For women are selfish and jealous, and 
apt to pervert men’s characters by eeaseless chicanery and 
wiles, While, if they have ehildren, they are puffed up and 
bold in speech ; driving their husbands to actions whieh are a 
bar to any real fellowship with other men. 


The next writcr who describes the FEssenes is 
Pliny the elder (+ A.D. 79), in his Natural History, 
bk. v. eh. 17. ‘The Hessenes,’ he says, ‘live on 
the W. side away from the shores (of the Dead 


Sea), out of reach of their bancful influences. A | 
solitary race, and strange above all others in the | 


entire world. They live without women, renounc- 


ing all sexual love. They eschew money, and live 
among the palm-trees. Yet the number of their 
fellows (convenarum) is kept up and day by day 
renewed ; for there flock to them from afar many 
who, wearied of battling with the rough sea of life, 
drift into their system’ (ad mores). ‘Thus for 
thousands of ages (strange to tell) the race is per- 
petuated, and yet no one is born in it. So does 
the contrition felt by others for their past life 
enrich this set of men. Below them lay Engadi, 
a town once second only to Jerus. in its fertility 
and groves of palms. Now ’tis but one more 
tomb. Next comes Masada, a fort on a roek, and, 
like the former, not far from the Dead Sea. And 
here ends our account of Judea.’ 

There are two passages in Josephus in which the 
E. are described at length, and many minor re- 
ferences. ‘he following is an epitome of his infor- 
mation :— 


Josephus ealls them Esseni in BJ i. viii. 2, Ant. xu. v. 9, 
x. 6, etc., and with Philo, Essai in Ant. xv. x. 4. They arose 
along with the sects of Pharisees (Ant. χα, v. 9) and Saddu- 
eces, about B.c. 144, and formed froni the first an eépeors or sect. 

About B.c. 107 (Ané. xin. xi. 2) a certain Essene, named Judas, 
had a school, it would seem, in the temple, in which he taught 
his eompanions aud pupils the art of predicting events. Again, 
about B.c. 21 we read (Ant. xv. x. 4) that Herod exeused them 
along with the Pharisees from taking the oath of fidelity to 
himself. In the Jewish war (BJ τι. xx. 4) we hear of one John 
the Essene lcading the Jewish rebels in Thamna. And at that 
time (6. A.D. 70) there was a gate at the S.E. corner of the eity of 
David ealled the Gate of the E. (BU VY. iv. 2), which is proof that 
they were then a nuluerous sect. 

The E. were so called because of their holiness (σεμνότητα) 
(BJ i. viii. δ. Ané. xvii.i. 5). They believed that God eontrols 
all things, and committed all things to Him. Sometimes, how: 
ever, Josephus says that they regarded Fate (sinepivy) as the 
supreme determinant of all human affairs (so a Mussulman 
believes in AHah and Kismet both at once) (4218. xvii. i. 3). 

There was no single eity of the E., but they were sojourncrs 
(μετοικοῦσιν) in many, being in number over 4000 (Ané, xvin.. i. 5). 
They eschewed marriage, and, adopting others’ children as their 
own, imbued them with their own tenets (BJ un. viii. 2; Ant. 
XVIII... δ). 

There was, however, another sect (τάγμα) of E., who inade 
trial of women for three years and then married them if they 
were fruitful (BJ um. viii. 18). They owned no slaves (Ant. 
XV. i. 5), and were wholly devoted to agricultural pursuits. 
They despised wealth and shared their possessions, so that a rich 
man among them had no more enjoyincnt of his own property 
than had a inember who owned nothing (BJ αι. viii. 8 and Ant. 
xvill. i. δ). For in entering their sect («ipeois) a man made over 
his property to the institution (τῷ τάγματι) (BJ τι. viil. 3). There 
was no buying and selling between mewbers ; but the elected 
stewards administered the common fund,* impartially satisfying 
the needs of all alike (BJ 11. viii. 3). Im every eity a speeial re- 
lieving officer (κηδεμών) was appointed to take eare of the gar- 
ments and supplies of the sect and entertain its travelling 
members. 

But though so knit together among themselves the Essenes 
succoured the deserving, and pitied all men and fed the needy 
(BJ αἱ. viii. 6). This was a primary duty to be fulfilled by each 
on his own responsibility, and without waiting for a hint from 
the overseer (ἐπιμελητής or éxirpores) ; without whose authority, 
however, they might do nothing else, nor even give to their own 
kinsmen. ; 

Their general mode of life (δίαιτα) Jos. in one place declares 
to be the same as that which Pythagoras instituted among the 
Greeks ; in another place he compares them to Dacians, pre- 
sumably because of their simple and communal mode of living 
(Ant. xv. x. 4, xvi. i. 5). 116 thus describes a day of an Essene’s 
life inside his brotherhood :— 

As for their piety towards God, it is very extraordinary. For 
before the sun rises they speak not a word about profane matters, 
but address to the sun certain prayers, which they have re- 
ceived froin their forefathers, as if they supplicated it to rise 
(BJ iu. viii. 5). After this every one of thein is sent away by 
their curators to exercise those arts wherein they are skilled, in 
which they labour with great diligence till the fifth hour (11 
A.M.). After this they assemble together into one place, and 
when they have clothed themselves in white veils, they bathe 
their bodies in cold watcr. And after this purification 15 over, 
they mect together in an apartment of their own, into which it 
is not permitted to any one of another persuasion to enter ; and 
they themselves being pure enter the dining-room as if it were 
some holy temple, and quietly sit down. Upon which the 
baker lays them loaves in order, and the cook also brings a 
single plate of one sort of food and sets it before every one of 
thein. But the priest says grace before meat, and it is unlawful 
for any one to taste of the food before prayer is offered. And 
when they have made their breakfast, he again prays over them. 
And when they begin and when they end, they praise God as 
ne ee eee eee 
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Him that bestoweth life. After which they lay aside their white 
garmenta as holy, and betake themselves to their labours again 
till the evening. Then they return home to supper after the 
game manner; and if there be any straugers there, they sit 
down with them. Nor is there everany clamour or disturbance 
to pollute their house ; but they give every one leave to speak in 
their turn. Which silence thus kept in their house appears to 
outsiders like some tremendous mystery ; and the same is due 
to their unswerving sobriety, and to this, that their food and 
drink is measured out to satisfy them and no more. 

Like Philo, Josephus is full of praise for their moral qualities, 
and lauds their self-restraiut in anger, their faithfulness, their 
peace-making, their truthfulness, which made all oaths to them 
a mere supertiuity. 

The mode of joining the sect was this. The intending member 
remained outside the order one year, following, however, the 
same discipline, and invested with its symbols, namely a spud 
wherewith to hide his excrement out of sight of God, the 
girdle and white raiment. After the lapse of a year, if he had 
given good proof of his continence, he was allowed to join more 
closely in their way of life and partake of a puver quality of the 
waters of purification, though not yet to live entirely with them. 
Two years of moral probation must yet be passed before he was 
chosen a member of their band (osA0s). And then before he 
touched the common food he took tremendous oaths to them : 
first to reverence the Deity, next to observe justice towards 
men, to hate the wicked and assist the just. To be loyal ever to 
all men, but in especial to those in authority, because none hath 
authority except by God’s help. He swore also, if he should 
ever be in authority, uot to abuse the same, nor outshine those 
subject to him in his garments or in any other finery; to love 
truth and repel falsehood ; to keep his hands clean from theft 
and his soul from unholy gain; to conceal nothing from mem- 
bers of the sect, nor reveal aught to others, even at peril of 
his life. Moreover, he swore to communicate to none the 
dogmas of the sect, otherwise than as he received them himself, 
to abstain from brigandage, and to preserve with like care the 
books of their sect and the names of the angels. 


Jos. gives many indications that the E. were 
very strict Jews (HJ Il. viii. 9). They revered the 
name of the lawgiver next after God, and punished 
with death one that blasphemed against Moses. 
Above all other Jews they observed the Sabbath, 
not only not cooking on that day, and avoiding the 
lighting of a fire, but forbearing also to move a 
vessel, or even evacuate. In the Jewish war many 
died under torture at the hands of the Romans rather 
than blaspheme the lawgiver or eat unclean food. 
Many details supplied by Josephus prove how much 
importance they attached to ceremonial purity. 
We have seen how they bathed before each meal, 
and wore linen garments; linen, of course, being 
prescribed because it was a vegetable substance, 
and not made of dead animal refuse, as would be a 
leathern or woollen tunic. That the waters of 
purification in their purer quality were denied to 
novices, proves that the water of the bath was 
ceremonially cleansed, and probably exorcised. 
By immersion in it they were themselves rendered 
καθαροί or pure before they sat down to meat, by 
contrast with the ἑτερόδοξοι, or persons of any 
other persuasion (LJ 11. viii. 10). They were distin- 
guished acc. to their purity and seniority into four 
grades; and a senior member was polluted by the 
very touch of a junior member, and had to wash 
after being so touched, as if he had been jostled by 
Gentiles. So an Indian Brahman is polluted by 
the touch and even sight of a low-caste native. 
They did not anoint themselves with oil, regard- 
ing it as a defilement; prob. because they could 
not easily get oil prepared by members of their 
own caste. Josephus elsewhere assures us that no 
Jew would anoint himself except with Jewish oil. 

The same pursuit of ceremonial purity is to be 
noticed in regard to their meals. ‘Their food and 
viands were specially prepared by their priests 
(Ant. XVI. 1. 5); Just as in ἃ Hindoo prison the 
cook must be a Drahman, because any lower-caste 
man may eat what a higher-caste man has cooked, 
but not vice versd. In each city a special officer 
(κηδεμών) was appointed to supply travelling E. 
with their ceremonially pure garments and food. 
Lastly, an E. expelled for his sins by a court of 
100 members from the brotherhood was still so 
held by its oaths and customs that he could not 
eat of food provided hy others, and in consequence 
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starved to death. ‘To the same concern for cere- 
monial purity must prob. be ascribed their attitude 
of reserve towards the temple sacrifices. ‘They 
send oflerings (ἀναθήματα) to the temple and per- 
form sacrifices with superiority of purificatory 
rites,* which they claim to practise (Ant. XVIII. 
1. 5). And being for this reason excluded from the 
common court of the temple, they perform their 
sacrifices by themselves.’ + These words are ob- 
scure, and barely reconcilable with Philo’s state- 
ment that the E. did not sacrifice animals (Philo, 
11, 457=Quod om. prob. lib. § 12). The offerings 
sent, according to Jos., need not of course have 
been blood-offerings ; and as to the nature of the 
sacrifices (θυσίας) which they performed by thenn- 
selves, 2.6. without the help of the temple priests, 
Jos. tells us nothing; but we should certainly 
connect it with a practice, which he elsewhere 
attests, viz. that they elected their own priests for 
the making of their own food and eatables. This 
much is clear, that the ordinary lustrations of the 
temple were not good enough for an E., and were 
incompatible with his notions of ceremonial purity. 
Presumably, they were excluded from the temple 
court for thus Houting the usual lustrations. Un- 
able to enter it, they sent offerings, but did not 
gothemselves. At the same time ‘ they performed 
their sacrifices by themselves.’ There seeins to be 
some connexion between this statement and Philo’s 
that they offcred up the sacrifice of a devout and 
reverent mind. ‘They could not possibly have 
offered up animal sacrifices save in the temple and 
in the ordinary way ; and Josephus’ own statement 
elsewhere, that their mode of life was Pytha- 
gorean, 15 in favour of Philo’s declaration that they 
did not sacrifice animals. It is natural to suppose 
that they regarded their common meals as of the 
nature of a sacrifice, just as Christians regard the 
eucharistic elements. Only thus can we explain 
the fact that they elected priests to prepare those 
meals ; for a priest implies a sacrifice to be offered. 

Their abstention from marriage must also be set 
down to their desire for a levitical purity. For 
acc. to the Mosaic law sexual relations involved a 
defilement of the person, and the uncleanness 
lasted until the even (Lv 1618), 

Notwithstanding their attachment to the Mosaic 
law and striving after levitical purity, there were 
certainly many non-Jewish elements in their 
religious practices and behefs. ‘Thus they adored 
the sun, and prayed to him to rise. In Appian 
and other writers we find the phrase, ‘the god 
rose,’ or ‘the god set,’ used instead of ‘the sun 
rose,’ or ὁ the swn set’; and Philo regarded the sun 
and stars as holy and divine natures. 

The Essene beliefs about the soul and a future 
life were also non-Jewish. They believed that 
they received their souls back after death (BJ 1. 
viii. 11), and so very cheerfully died for the faith. 
‘The body is corruptible, they taught; and the 
matter of which it is composed is not lasting. 
But souls are immortal, and last for ever, and, pro- 
ceeding out of the most subtle ether, are entangled 
in bodies as in prison-cells, being drawn down by 
some natural yearning. But when they are set 
free from the bonds of the flesh, as being now 
released from a long bondage, they rejoice and 
mount upwards. And in agreement with the 
opinions of the Greeks they declare that there lies 
away across the ocean a habitation for the good 
souls, in a region that is oppressed neither with 
storms of rain or snow, nor with intense heat; a 
region ever refreshed by the gentle breathing of a 
breeze blowing from the ocean. Lut they allot to 
bad souls a dark and tempestuous den full of never- 
ceasing punishments.’ 

* χὰς θυσίας ἐπιτελοῦσιν διαφορότητι ἁγνειῶν, ἃς νομίζοιεν. 
{ ἐφ᾽ αὑτᾶν. 
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The Essenes had hereditary prayers to the sun, as 
well as the usual Jewish sacred books; they had 
purificatory rites of different sorts or degrees, and 
utterances of the prophets. By diligent study of 
these, some of them learned and professed to read 
the future. And their predictions, says Jos., were 
rarely belied ; indeed he gives several instances up 
and down his history of the fulfilment of their pro- 
phecies (LJ II. vili. 12). They also had compositions 
of the ancients from which they chose out what- 
ever benefited soul and body; and they inquired 
after such roots and nectar stones as would 
ward otf their distempers. ‘The regular books and 
dogmas of the sect, as we have seen, they took 
oath to carefully keep, as also the names of the 
angels. These names, of course, were powerful 
weapons against evil demons, with a belief in 
which they must, like other Jews of the age, have 
been imbued. The stones and roots were the 
ordinary magic remedies against diseases. 

This is the sum of what Jos. has to say about 
the Essenes. Hippolytus in the 9th Book of his 
Refutation of Heresies, § 18-28, substantially copies 
out Josephus’ account in the δώ iu. ch. 8, here and 
there adding Christian touches in a way which 

roves that he was not loth to assimilate them to 

hristians. Yet some of the information which 
he adds is not of this sort, but serves to intensify 
their Jewish complexion. Such are the statements 
that on the Sabbath some Essenes would not so 
much as leave their beds (8 25) ; that some were so 
scrupulous that they would not carry a coin, de- 
claring it wrong to carry or look at or make an 
image (§ 26, cf. Mt 22”); that no one of them 
would cnter a city over the gate of which stood a 
statue (8 26); that others of them, if they heard 
any one talking about God and His law, would 
waylay him when alone, and threaten to slay 
him unless he were circumcised, and slay him actu- 
ally if he did not submit; for which reason, says 
Hippolytus, they got the name of Zealots and 
Sicarii; that others would call no one Lord 
(Κύριον) but only God, submitting to torment and 
death rather than doso. It is difficult to believe 
that Hippolytus had no authority for these state- 
ments; which indeed might scem to be taken 
from Jos., since they are embedded in his long 
citation of that author. If so, they have been 
removed from all the MSS of Josephus. The same 
account of Jos. was excerpted by Porphyry in the 
3rd cent. in his book on Abstinence from Meats, 
and later by Eusebius in his De Prep. Evang. 
The account given by Epiphanius of the E. is 
late, confused, and of little value. It is clear 
that, even if the majority of the E. were cultivators 
and voluntarily poor, that did not prevent some of 
their number from occupying important posts in 
the court and camp; for we hear of one Simon ἢ 
the interpreter of Archelaus’ dream (ἀπέ. XVII. 
xiii. 3), and of John the strategus, and of Menahem 
the friend of Herod. Nor did their gospel of 
pent and their prejudice against arms, as reported 

y Philo, prevent them from taking part in the 
final struggle against the Romans. Jos., more- 
over, implies that they were constantly moving 
about from city to city ; and we can only suppose 
that the object of this travelling was to preach 
their tenets and secure recruits. We should like 
to know if the sect was not mainly recruited from 
Greek-speaking Jews, but on this point Jos. tells 
us nothing. In his autobiog. (Vita, 10) he implies 
that as a youth he had tried the discipline of this 
sect, as also of the Pharisees and Sadducees, and 
this inner acquaintance with them entitles his 
account to our entire credit; but just because he 
and his countrymen knew the sect so well, he 
omits to inform us about so essential a point as in 
ἌΣ, μῶν ἀνὴρ ysves Ἔ σσαιος, 
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what language their books were written, and what 
tongue, whether Greek or Aramaic, they usually 
spoke among themselves. 

Some writers, impressed with the fact that Jesus 
constantly inveighed against the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, but never against the members of the 
third of the three great Jewish sects, who yet 
must have everywhere confronted Him, have in- 
ferred that He and Jolin the Baptist, His pre- 
cursor, were Essenes. The silence of the Gospels 
about the E. is certainly remarkable; and there 
are many striking traits in common between the 
E. and the earliest Christians. These are the 
following :— 


1. The community of goods and voluntary poverty. 2. The 
art of prophecy. In the earliest Church, as we know fron: Acts 
and from the Didaché, there was a regular order of prophets. 
3. The teaching about the future life, and about ahell. These 
tenets, however, were equally found among the Pharisees; nor 
does Jos. support Hippolytus in the latter’s statement that the 
Essenes believed in the resurrection of the flesh, though the 
picture of the Islands of the Blest implies as much, and answers 
well enough to the Refrigerium of later Christian belief. As to 
the teaching of future punishment, we also find it in Philo. 
4, Abstention from marriage. This was equally a counsel of 
perfection in the early Church, but was there held to be right 
in view of the impending second advent and end of the world 
(1 Co 72ff.), 85, Obedience to established authorities. 6, In- 
ternal government. The officers of the E. community were vari- 
ously termed ἀποδέχται τῶν προσόδων ‘receivers of the revenue,’ 
ἐπιμεληταί ‘curators,’ χηδεμόνες ‘relieving officers,’ ταμίαι 
‘stewards’ (in Philo). These officers were, like the bishops of 
the early Church, elected by show of hands (χειροτονηθέντες), 
acc, to the testimony of both Philoand Josephus. It 1s significant 
that Hippolytus calls them outright προεστῶτες or presidents 
(lib. ix. § 25), the regular 2nd cent. equivalent of ‘ bishop.’ 
7. The common meals, with which we may compare the picture 
of the early Church of Jerusalem given inthe Acts. But whereas 
the Essenes dined together because of their anxiety to eat no 
food but what was ceremonially pure, the Christians were 
chiefly actuated, it would seem, by charitable and communistic 
reasons. Their love-feast, however, also had from an early date, 
if not from the very first, a sacramental character and con- 
clusion, and required, like the Essene common meal, the 
presence of a priest both to prepare it and to give thanks before 
and after it to God ‘the Giver of Life.’ 8. The Essene priests 
(ἱερεῖς) were elected to preside at the common meal, and make 
the food eaten thereat. Since the Essene common repasts had 
plainly a sacramental character, the function of their priests, 
as of Christian ones, was simply to prepare and preside over 
a sacramental meal, to which none were admitted save those 
rendered pure by previous baptism. 9. General organization. 
(x) Obedience to the Essene officers. The brethren in their 
deportment and bodily habit were like children under the eye of 
a schoolmaster whom they feared (BJ 11. viii. 9). (@) They were 
all brethren, but the elder members were revered by the juniors 
as if they were their parents. (γ) The entire body or class of 
Essenes (γένος as Jos. calls it) is a θίασος, an αἵρεσις, AN ϑμειλος, ἃ 
τάγμα. The two former were generic names for any body of 
co-religionists, and Christian congregations among the Gentiles 
were so described. (δ) The travelling precepts of the E. 
resembled those enjoined by Jesus on the Seventy. They were 
to take nothing at all with them, but only to go armed for fear 
of robbers.* (6) They were to wear their cloaks and shoes right 
out, never changing them till they were quite worn out. 
Hippolytus paraphrases this by saying that no E. owned two 
cloaks or two pairs of shoes (Hipp. l.c. ὃ 20). (%) The four 
grades of E. resembled the steps of the catechumenate. Such 
a distinction, however, of grades of initiation was common to 
most ancient mysteries, and was not special to Christianity. 
The disciplina arcani of the E. was also reproduced in the 
Christian Church, but equally in the pagan mysteries. 10. Like 
the Christians, the Essenes were not content with the ordinary 
lustrations (&yveiws) of Judaism, but had superior ones of 
their own. Whereas, however, the Christian baptism was 
conferred once and for all, the Essene baptism was daily. The 
Essene affectation of a purity of food superior even to the 
ordinary purity of the Jews, also recalls the eucharistic meal of 
the Christians. From it the novice was excluded, just as was 
the catechumen from the Eucharist. And just as the priest 
among the E. was elected to make the food eaten in their 
syssitia, so the priest in the Gr. Church, even to this day, him- 
self prepares and bakes the eucharistic loaves. Jos. expressly 
says that the Essenes elected priests. They were therefore not 
content with the hereditary Levites of Judaism. 


More analogies between the Essenes and the 
earliest Christians could no doubt be discerned. 
But it is a fatal objection to any real identifica- 
tion, that the Essenes were ultra-Jewish in the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, and, if we may credit 
Hippolytus, in their insistence on the circumcision 
of converts. The most we can say is that the 

* οὐδὲν μὲν ὅλως ἐπιπομειζόμενοι, διὰ δὲ TOUS ληστὰς ἵνοπλοι. 
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Christians copied many features of their organiza- 
tion and propagandist activity from the Essenes. 

The relation of the different sources on which 
our knowledge of the E. depends requires further 
sifting than it has generally received. Of course 
there have been attempts to prove the Philonean 
sources to be not authentic, but they are based on 
mere ignorance. There are occasional verbal re- 
semblances * between the accounts of Philo and 
Jos. which indicate that Jos., besides his own 
personal experience of the sect, used either Philo 
or else a document previously used by Philo. The 
accounts of the two writers, however, do not 
always agree. Thus Philo says that all the E. 
were full-grown men, or verging on old age; but 
Jos. avers that they recruited their sect by adopt- 
ing other people’s children while they were still 
supple and plastic to receive their teachings (BJ 
11 11:1: 5}. Vet in the same context Jos. speaks of 
those who desired to become members of the sect, t 
and also of their period of probation, in words suit- 
able only to the view that these recruits were adult 
mcn. e may perhaps infer that the sect was 
recruited in both ways. Pliny’s statement that the 
men from all quarters joined it when they repented 
of their lives, and left the world, agrees well 
enough with Philo’s statement; and, if we trans- 
late penitentia as ‘repentance’ rather than mere 
ennui, offers a striking parallel to John the 
Baptist’s preaching: Repent of your sins and be 
baptized, because the kingdom of God is at hand. 
There is reason to suspect some close affinity be- 
tween John, who came fasting, and the E.; the 
more so as John’s sphere of activity in the valley 
of Jordan lay close to the Essene settlement on 
the shores of the Dead Sea. 

The recluse Bannus, with whom Jos. as a young 
man spent three years as a disciple, resembled the 
Essenes. For he lived in the desert, wore garments 
made of the bark of trees, and lived on anything 
he found growing about, washing himself often 
day and night with cold water by way of purifica- 
tion. However, Josephus’ context rather implies 
that he was not one. An almost certain reference 
to the E. is contained in an eloquent passage of 
Philo’s, from the same treatise in which his longer 
description of the sect is preserved. 


Even in our own day, he writes, there are still men whose 
only guide is God ; nen who live by the true reason of nature, 
not only themselves free, but filling their neighbours with a 
spirit of freedom. They are not very numerous indeed. But 
that ig not strange. For the highest nobility is ever rare; and 
then these men have turned aside from the vulgar herd to 
devote themselves to a contemplation of nature’s verities. They 
pray, if it were possible, that they may reform our fallen lives; 
but, if they cannot, owing to the tide of evils and wrongs which 
surges up in cities, they flee away, lest they too be swept off 
their feet by the force of its current. And we, he continues, if 
we had a true zeal for self-improvement, would have to track 
them to their places of retreat, and, halting as suppliants before 
them, would beseech them to come to us and tame our life, 
grown too fierce and wild ; preaching, instead of war and slavery 
and untold ills, their gospel of peace and freedom, and all the 
fulness of other blessings. 


The Therapeuts of Alexandria, of whom Philo 
has left so striking a description in his tract De 
Vita Contemplativa, in many ways resembled the 
Pal. Essenes; but were, as was natural in an 
Egyp. sect, more addicted to contemplation. Here 
is not the place for a detailed comparison between 
them and the E.; nor is it possible to review the 
numerous theories which have been framed with 
regard to the origin of the E. It, however, deserves 
to be remarked that ace. to the evidence of Jos. 


* Big. Ant. xvi. 1. δ: τώδε πράσσουσιν ἄνδρες ὑπὲρ τετρακισχίλιοι 
τὸν ἀριθμὸν ὄντες, Cf. Philo, ii. 457: πλῆθος ὑπὲρ τετρακισχίλιοι. 
It is not likely that their numbers were the same at the ver 
beg. of our eraagin A.D. 70. Again Jos. writes (BS τι. viii. 4) 2 τοῖς 
ἑτέρωθεν ἥκουσιν αἱρετισταῖς rave’ averirtaras τὰ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς. Cf. 
Philo (ii. 458): ἀνατέπταται καὶ τοῖς ἑτέρωθεν ἀφικνουμένοις τῶν 
ὁμμοζήλων. 

{ τοῖς δὲ ζηλοῦσιν τὴν αἵρεσιν. 


they arose just at the time when the friendship 
between Lacedzemon and Jerus. was at its highest. 
Areus the king of Sparta had written as early as 
B.C. 309-300 to Onias the high priest in these terms : 
‘It is found in writing that the Spartans and the 
Jews are brethren, and that they are of the stock 
of Abraham’ (1 Mac 1274). AndinB.c. 144 Jonathan 
the high priest, in renewing the relations of his 
country with Lacedzmon, reminded the Spartans 
of this long-standing friendship based on ancient 
kinship. Js it possible that the E. sect was partly 
an outcome of this contact with the Peloponnese— 
an attempt to imitate on Jewish soil, and in a re- 
ligious and moral sense only, the Syssitia and 
organization of the Lycurgean polity? That most 
of the Jews mentioned in Jos. as belonging to the 
Maccabzean period have Greek second names is 
good evidence of the wide diffusion in Pal. at that 
time of the Gr. language. And the very informa- 
tion proffered by Jos., that the E. were Jews by 
race, almost implies in its context that in language 
they were something else. So Philo assures us 
that the holy places in which the E. met on the 
Sabbath were called cuvaywyal, synagogues. Un- 
less they spoke Greek, why should this term 
rather than the usual one σαββατεῖον * have been 
employed? Friedlander (Zur Entstehungsge- 
schichic des Christenthums, Wien, 1894) has re- 
marked that the very circumstance of Jos. having 
used, if not Philo’s account, at least a Gr. deserip- 
tion of the sect already used by Philo, is some 
indication that they were a Gr. sect of Jews. 
Their Pythagorean régime, their belief in the pre- 
existence of the soul, their view of its nature and 
incarnation, all point the same way. The state- 
ment also of Philo, not repeated by Jos., that they 
philosophized most things in the Bible allegoric- 
ally or in a symbolic way with old-fashioned zeal,f 
is an almost certain proof of their Hellenism. 
And Philo’s own allegorization of the passage 
Dt 23 if is, as Friedlinder has seen (p. 118), an 
allusion to the Essene probation and discipline 
(Philo, Legis Alleg. 1. 117). 

Again, Philo, when he states that the E. were 
taught the art of regulating home and state, and 
a knowledge of what things are really good and 
bad and indifferent, how to choose what is right 
and avoid the opposite courses, seems to imply a 
familiarity on their part with Greek, especially 
with Stoic, moral philosophy, inconceivable among 
Jews who spoke Aramaic only. But here we 
must be cautious, for Philo would naturally de- 
scribe any sect in terms of his own Gr. culture. 
That he twice over described this Pal. sect, yet 
apparently left unnoticed the purely Jewish 
schools of Pal., is in any case significant, and 
suggests that they had a Gr. culture which inter- 
ested him, and led him to couple them, as he does, 
with the Alexandrine Therapeute. 

Jos. equally implies that they were more or less 
Hellenized. Would he have conspired with Philo 
to misrepresent them? Nothing is more in- 
probable. 

The conclusion, then, is probable that they owed 
their origin to the introduction and diffusion of 
Greek culture in the early part of the 2nd cent. 
B.C. They were in some respects very strict Jews, 
and even fanatical observers of the Mosaic Law ; 
but in others, notably in their election of their 
own priests,t and in the thereby implied super- 
session of the Levite hereditary priesthood, and in 


* Jos. uses σαββατεῖον (Ant. xvi. vi. 2). It is found in a very 
early Graco-Jewish papyrus, edited by Mr. B. P. Grenfell, of 
Oxford. 

ἢ τὰ γὰρ πλεῖστα διὰ συμβόλων ἀρχαιοτρότῳ ζηλώσει rap’ αὐτοὶς 
φιλοσοφεῖται. 

t Ant. xvul. i. δ; ἀτοδέκτας τῶν προσόδων χειροτονοῦντες.. . . 
ἱερεῖς δὲ ἐπὶ ποιήσει σίτου τε καὶ βρωμάτων. If the Essenes dia: 
carded sacrifices, they had no need for priests of the old kind. 
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their repudiation of animal sacrifices, they were a 
new departure in Judaism, and very closely akin 
to Jesus and His disciples. 

The literature relating to the Essenes is so vast 
as to defy detailed reference. The student may 
be advised to study for himself the very limited 
documentary sources relating to them, and then to 
draw his own conclusions.* F.C, CONYBEARE. 


ESTATE.—In AV (1611 and mod. edd.) ‘estate’ 
occurs 19 times, ‘state’ 14 times, without dilffer- 
ence of meaning; thus Col 47 ‘All my state 
(τὰ κατ᾽ ἐμὲ πάντα) shall Tychicus declare unto you,’ 
but v.®? ‘that he might know your estate’ (TR 
τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν) ; and again, Ph 2! 29 ‘your state’ 
(τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν). Cf. Melvill, Diary, 289, ‘We fand 
him in a miserable esteat’; Calderwood, History, 
144, ‘I, Mr. Andrew Melville... most earnestly 
hath prayed at all times, and specially in the fore- 
said Sermon, for the preservation and prosperous 
estate of his Majestie.2 The meaning is either 
‘condition’ as in those examples, or ‘ position’ as 
Ps 1363 ‘Who remembered us in our low estate’ 
(b2via), Ec 116 “1 am come to great estate’ (n>). 
Cf. T. Elyot, The Governour (Croft’s ed. 1. 26), ‘a 
man of the base estate of the communaltie’ ; 
Calderwood, History, 149, ‘They declare how some 
of low estate, borne to no heritage... have 
creeped in favour with the King.’ But in Dn 11% 
20. 21-33 the meaning seems to be ‘high rank,’ 
‘dignity,’ as 117 ‘ Out of a branch of her roots shall 
one stand up in his estate.’ The Heb. is j2 kén, 
which means ‘ place’ (as RV here) or ‘ office’ (us 
RVm), and the favourite translation before AV 
was ‘in his stead’ (Cov. Gen. Bish.); once, how- 
ever, the word is translated ‘state’ (Pr 282, AV 
and RV). Akin to this meaning is Mk 67 ‘ Herod 
on his birthday made a supper to his lords, high 
captains, and chief estates of Galilee’ (rots πρώτοις, 
RV ‘the chief men’), where, however, the word is 
used of the men to whom the dignity belongs. 
Cf. Fuller, Ch. Hist. v. iii. 28, ‘Item, that God 
never gave grace or knowledge of Holy Scripture 
to any great estate or rich man.’ See also Ac 22° 
‘The high priest doth bear me witness, and all the 
estate of the elders,’ Gr. πᾶν τὸ πρεσβνυτέριον, lit. 
‘all the presbytery,’ ὁ.6. the Sanhedrin (which see). 
Compare Communion Office in Pr. Bk. 1549, ‘the 
whole estate of Christ’s Church militant here in 
earth,’ changed in 1552 into ‘state.’ In Ezk 36 
‘I will settle you after your old estates,’ the plu. 
is used simply because the ref. is to more than one 
person ; so Pref. to AV 1611, ‘support fit for their 
estates.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ESTEEM, ESTIMATION.—‘ Esteem’ and ‘esti- 
mate’ both come from Lat. estimare, the latter 
directly, the former through Old Fr. estimer. 
The meaning of estimare is to assign a value, 
appraise, rate; and that is the meaning of ‘ esti- 
inate’ (Heb. ἢ.) in Lv 27}4%s, its only occur- 
rencesin EV. ‘Estimation’ occurs 20 times in the 
same chapter ; elsewhere Lv 5 18 66, Nu 1818, and 


* Schiirer (HJ P 11. ii. 188 ff.) has ἃ full record of the litera- 
ture. The important names are Frankel, ‘Die Essier,’ in 
Zeitschr. fiir die religidsen Interessen des Judenthums, 1846, 
441-461; and ‘ Die Essaer nach thalmud. Quellen,’in Monatschr. 
fiir Gesch. τι. Wissensch. des Judenth. 1853, 30-40, 61-73 ; Jost, 
Gesch. des Judenthums τι. seiner Secten, 1857, i. 207-214; Herz- 
feld, Gesch. des Volkes Isr. (2nd ed. 1863), ii. 368 ff., 388 f£., 509 ff. ; 
Lightfoot in Colossians and Philemon, 82-98, 349-419; same in 
Dissertations, 323-407; Lucius, Der Essenismus, 1881; Hilgen- 
feld, Ketzergesch. des Urchristenthums, 1884, 87-149. Schtrer 
may be supplemented by adding : Ginsburg in Smith and Wace, 
Dict. Chr. Biog. 1880; Ohle, ‘ Die Essener,’ in J PTA (1888) xiv; 
also ‘Die Pseudophilonischen Essaer und die Therapeuten,’ in 
Beitrdge zur Kurchengesch. 1888; Thomson, Books which 
influenced our Lord, 1889, 75-122; Morrison, Jews under 
Roman Rule, 1890, 323-347; Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, 
1891, 418-421, 446-449 ; Cohn in JQA, 1892, 38-42; Friedlander, 
Zur Entstehungsgesch. des Christenthums, 1894, 98-142 ; Cony- 
beare, Philo about the Contemplative Life, 1895, 278 ff. —Epitror. 
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always in the same sense as ‘estimate,’ that is, 
valuation, price (Heb. 1). Only once is ‘ estima- 
tion’ found in the mod. sense of ‘high value,’ 
‘repute,’ Wis 819. ‘For her sake I shall have 
estimation among the multitude, and honour with 
the elders, though I be young’ (δόξα, RV ‘ glory’). 

Cranmer (Works, i. 14) says, ‘But to mine 
estimation, as much as 1 could view the ground, 
there was not slain upon both parties two thou- 
sand men.’ This meaning of ‘estimation’ is not 
found in AV, but it is the almost invariable sense 
in which ‘esteem’ is used, that is, to esteem is 
to have an opinion (good or bad), reckon, as in 
He 10% Rhem. ‘ estemed the bloud of the testament 
polluted,’ where AV and most VSS have ‘counted’ ; 
and as Knox, Hist. 312, ‘he shall be esteemed and 
holden a seditious person.’ Thus Ro 14° ‘One 
man esteemeth one day above another: another 
esteemeth every day alike’ (both κρίνει). Then 
the kind of judgment is expressed by an adverb, 
‘highly,’ ‘lightly,’ or the like. 

Sometimes ‘esteem’ might appear to be used, 
like ‘estimation,’ in the nod. sense of ‘think highly 
of.’ But this impression is probably due to the 
context or the presence of some adverb. Thus 
Wis 127 that land which thou esteemest above all 
other’ (7... τιμιωτάτη γῆ, RV ‘is most precious’); 
Sir 40” ‘Gold and silver make the foot stand sure; 
but counsel is esteemed above them both’ (εὐδοκι- 
petrat); Job 23! 1 have esteemed the words of 
his mouth more than my necessary food’ (‘ny5y, 
RV ‘I have treasured up’), 3619 ‘ Will he esteem 
thy riches?’ (1.6), And in particular, Is 53° ‘ He 
was despised, and we esteemed him not,’ is 
generally taken in the sense of ‘highly value’; 
but the Heb. verb (1¥9) is very rare in that sense, 
and is used in the next verse in its familiar sense of 
‘reckon ’—‘ we did esteem him stricken.’ Cf. Rid- 
ley, A Drefe Declaration, 1535 (Moule’s ed. p. 101), 
‘eateth and drynketh his owne damnacion, by- 
cause he estemeth not the Lordes body; that is, 
he reuerenceth not the Lordes bodi with the 
honour that is due unto him,’ where the para- 
phrase contains more than the translation. 

J. HASTINGS. 

ESTHER (rnpx, ᾿ Εσθήρ, Pers. stdra, ‘ star’), origin- 
ally named Hadassah (7279 ‘myrtle’).—A Jewess 
who has given her name toa book of the OT, in 
which she holds a prominent place. Sprung from 
afamily of the tribe of Benjamin, she spent her life 
in the Captivity in Persia, where she was brought 
up in humble circumstances as the orphan ward of 
her cousin Mordecai (Est 2°"), On the deposition 
of the Pers. queen Vashti for refusing to come at 
the command of her husband Ahasnerus (Xerzes, 
B.C. 485-465), ‘to show the peoples and the princes 
her beauty,’ on an occasion of high festivity at 
the court of Susa (1108.), E. was selected to fill the 
vacant place of honour, as the fairest of many 
beautiful maidens brought before the king (25), 
Shortly after her elevation a great disaster 
threatened her countrymen. The grand vizier, 
‘Haman the Agagite,’ enraged at the refusal of 
Mordecai todo obeisance to him, accused the whole 
nation of the Jews to the king as a disloyal and 
unprofitable people, and undertook to pay 10,000 
talents of silver into the treasury as the proceeds 
of pillaging them. An edict was thereupon issued 
for the extermination of all Jewish families 
throughout the empire, and for the confiscation of 
their property, on a certain day, which Haman 
had previously determined by lot (ch. 3). In this 
crisis, moved by the tears of her fellow-country- 
men, and incited by Mordecai, who urged her to 
rise to the great opportunity set before her for the 
deliverance of her nation, ie (after a fast of three 
days on the part of the whole Jewish community) 
resolved to venture uninvited, at the risk of her 
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life, into the presence of Ahasuerus, in order to 
intercede with him for her people (ch. 4. A 
gracious reception was accorded to her by the king, 
who held out the golden sceptre, and agreed to 
dine with her in her apartments on two consecutive 
days (ch. 5). On the night preceding the second 
banquet (at which E. intended to make known her 
request) it happened by a singular coincidence that 
there was read to the king, to while away some 
sleepless hours, a portion of the national archives, 
which recorded a valuable service rendered by 
Mordecai in the detection of a plot against the 
king’s life on the part of two of lis chamberlains. 
For this service Mordecai had never been rewarded ; 
and when Haman, elated with the high honour 
shown him by the queen (who had invited him to 
the banquet provided for the king), appeared at 
the palace next morning in order to ask permission 
to put Mordecai at once to an ignominious death, 
he was met with the question from the royal lips, 
‘What shall be done unto the man whom the king 
delighteth to honour?’ Imagining, in his over- 
Wweening pride, that it must be himself that was 
meant, he suggested a triumphal procession, in 
which one of thechief nobles should act the part of 
attendant. To his surprise and mortification he 
found himself called upon to serve in a menial 
capacity in the triumph of his Jewish adversary 
(ch. 6). This, as his wife divined, was only the 
pe to his downfall, which came to pass next 
ay at the second banquet, when the king, learn- 
ing for the first time the nationality of the queen, 
and the distressing position in which the edict had 
placed her, ordered that Haman should be seized, 
and hanged forthwith on a lofty gallows which (as 
the king was at that moment informed by one of 
his courtiers) had been erected by Hainan for the 
execution of Mordecai (ch. 7. The latter was at 
the same time raised to the vacant post of honour, 
and through his influence, and that of E., a second 
edict was issued and circulated, granting to the 
Jews the same powers, in the way of self-defence, 
as had been conferred in the previous edict on their 
enemies for the purpose of attack,—a direct re- 
vocation of the former edict being impossible 
according to the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
In consequence of these proceedings a dread of 
the Jews fell upon all peoples, many proselytes 
being gained—convinced, apparently, by the logic 
of events (ch. 8); and when the fatal day arrived, 
the conflict issued in a great slaughter of their 
enemies and a decisive victory for the Jews, who, 
however, waived their right of plunder. To com- 
memorate their great deliverance, the joyful Feast 
of Purim (which see) was instituted by E. and 
Mordecai as an annual observance for the whole 
nation. 

Πον far E. is to be regarded as a historical 
versonage, depends on the historicity of the 

ook of Est (see below), her name not being inen- 
tioned in any other book of the OT, nor anywhere 
else in pre-Alex. literature. The only queen of 
Xerxes mentioned by Herodotus (vii. 61, 82, 114; 
ix. 108-112; cf. Ctesias, 20) is Amestris, a crucl 
and superstitious woman, whom some (Scaliger, 
Pfeiffer, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Bunsen, Shickard, 
etc.) would identify with Esther. But Amestris 
was a daughter of a Pers. general connected with 
the royal family, and the chronology and circum- 
stances of her reign cannot be reconciled with the 
biblical account either of E. or of Vashti. Xerxes 
(like his predecessors) may have had more wives 
than one, but, according to Pers. custom, they 
must have been taken from some of the great 
families connected with the throne, or from some 
other royal house; and the most tenable hypo- 
thesis seems to be that E. (as well as Vashti) was 
merely the chief favourite of the seraghio, gaining 


a remarkable influence over the foolish and cap- 
riclous monarch, and using that iniluence at a 
critical moment for the benefit of her Jewish com- 
patriots. While there are some things recorded of 
E. that offend our Christian feeling,—in particular 
her vindictive treatment of the bodies of Haman’s 
sons (97), and her request for an extension of time 
to the Jews at Susa for the slaughter of their 
enemies (9!*),—regard must be had to the spirit of 
the age in which she lived, and to the passions that 
had been excited by Haman’s inhuman malignity. 
On the other hand, her devotion to the cause of 
her oppressed nationality (‘I will go in unto the 
king; and if I perish, I perish’), and her dutiful 
bearing towards her foster-father, notwithstanding 
the sudden rise in her fortunes, explain the honour 
in which her memory has been held by her country- 
men. J. A. M‘CLYMONT. 


ESTHER, BOOK OF.—I. CANonIcITY.—Est is 
one of the latest of the Hagiographa or Kethubim, 
the third and latest accretion of the OT Canon. It 
may have been among ‘the other books of the 
Fathers’ which the Gr. translator of Sir (B.C. 132) 
mentions (in his Prologue) along with the ‘ Law 
and the Prophets’ as well known to his grand- 
father, the author of that book (6. B.c. 180); but 
this seems unlikely, in view of the fact that neither 
Esther nor Mordecai is mentioned in the πατέρων 
ὕμνος towards the close of the book. The earliest 
undoubted reference to I. is in Jos. (6. Ap. 1. 8), 
who includes it among the 22 books long held 
sacred (δικαίως θεῖα πεπιστευμένα), aS is evident from 
the terminus ad quem which he assigns to the 
history (μεχρὶ τῆς ’Apragéptou Περσῶν βασιλέως ἀρχῆϑΞ), 
Artaxerxes being, in Josephus as in the Sept., 
erroneously identified with Ahasuerus. The secular 
and foreign character of the book * gave rise among 
the Jews of the Ist and 2nd cent. of the Christian 
era to questionings as to its right to a place in the 
Canon. In the Jerus. Talm. (J/eq. 70. 4) there is a 
statement that 85 elders, including more than 30 
prophets, had scruples about the recognition of the 
Feast of Purim (at which the Book of Est was 
publicly read) because there was no sanction for it 
in the law of Moses; and elsewhere (Bab. ATeq. Ta) 
we find traces of various dilfliculties felt by Rabbis 
as to the full inspiration of the book. It appears 
certain, however, that it formed an integral part 
of the Jewish Canon when the latter was virtually, 
if not formally, closed at the Councils of Jerus. 
and Jamnia in the Ist cent. A.D., as the same books 
that are in our OT are implied (numerically) in 
ch. 14 οἱ 2 Es, which was written in end of Ist cent., 
and are embodied in the Mishna, committed to 
writing by R. Judah 1. about A.p. 300. Breathing 
a spirit of intense patriotism, the book soon became 
popular with the Jews, and its annual reading in the 
synagogue was accompanied with lively tokens of 
sympathy on the part of the congregation, while 
the reader pronounced the names of Haman’s 10 sons 
in one breath to indicate that they all expired at 
the same moment, the names being written by the 
scribes in large letters in 3 perpendicular lines 
of 3, 3, 4 to signify that the 10 men were hung on 
3 parallel cords. Although the last of the 5 
Megilloth or Rolls which were read at 5 different 
feasts, t it came to be known as the Roll (Alegillah) 
par excellence, and we may judge of the honour in 
which it was held from a saying of Maimonides 
(Carpzov, Inér. xx. § 6), that in the days of the 
Messiah the only Scriptures left would be the Law 
and the Roll. The excessive love which the Jews 


* The name of God is never mentioned in it, but the king of 
Persia 187 times, and his kingdom 26 times; while the nearest 
approach to any recognition of religion is to be found in the 
fasting of 416, and possibly also in the confidence expressed in 414, 

+ The order is different in the Eng. Bible, as also in the Sept 
and Vulg., where Est closes the historical books. 
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have ever shown for this book (of which Ewald has 
said that in passing to it from the other books of 
the OT ‘we fall, as it were, from heaven to earth’) 
illustrates their complete surrender to the spirit of 
the age in which it was produced. It was an age that 
had fallen out of sympathy with the teaching of the 
prophets, and was unprepared for the spiritual 
conception of the gospel,—when national pride and 
a certain faith in their own fortunes as a people, 
with a disposition to make the most of their heathen 
masters by the use of such worldly wisdom as they 
possessed, seem to have formed the chief char- 
acteristics of those who still claimed to be God’s 
people. 

In the Christian Church the book has naturally 
been less esteemed. It is one of the few books of 
the OT that are not quoted in the NT (nor in 
Philo). It has no place in the Canon of Melito of 
Sardis, who had made careful inquiry among 
the Jews of Syria regarding the books of the OT ; 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia (followed by the 
Nestorians); of Athanasius, who put it in the 
second rank among the ἀναγινωσκόμενα ; of Amphi- 
lochius, who mentions that ‘some add the Book of 
Esther’; of Gregory of Naz., and others. Junilius 
in the 6th cent. mentions that there were grave 
doubts on the subject in his day; while Luther, 
after referring to 2 Mac, says (Jischreden), ‘I have 
so little favour for this book and the Book of Est 
that I wish they did not exist; they are too 
Judaizing, and contain many heathenish impro- 

rieties.’ In some of these cases, however, it may 

ave been the corrupt Sept. transl. that caused 
suspicion, while in others it is possible that Est 
may be included under the name of Ezra or 
some other book. Est is recognized as canonical 
by Origen, Cyril of Jerus., Jerome (who puts it 
last in the list), Augustine, and others. We may 
also reckon it an indirect testimony to the authority 
of the book in the beginning of the Christian era, 
that, according to 2 Mae (153), ‘ Mordecai’s day’ 
(ἡμέρα Μαρδοχαϊκή), doubtless the Feast of Purim, was 
observed in the writer’s lifetime. The fact that it 
has a Fae (in an enlarged form) in the Sept., with 
an epilogue stating that the tr. was brought (to 
Alexandria) by one Dositheus in the 4th year of 
Ptolemy and eee is regarded by some as a 
proof that the book existed in its Gr. form as early 
as B.C. 178, in the reign of Ptolemy VI. (Philometor), 
who was friendly to the Jews. But there were two 
later kings of that name, and oneearlier (B.C. 204-81), 
whose wives were called Cleopatra; and the infer- 
ence is doubtful, even admitting the authenticity of 
the statement in question(Riehm, HIV B; Fritzsche, 
Hand. z. d. Apocr. i.). While the Leb. text is 
good, there are large interpolations in the Sept., 
of which there are two different texts, A and B, the 
latter, according to Lagarde, Field, etc., being an 
improved recension of the 8rd cent. These inter- 
polations contradict the Heb. inseveral particulars,* 
and betray their later Gr. origin by representing 
Haman as a Macedonian who sought to transfer 
the sovereignty from the Persians to the Mace- 
donians (16°), and by other inconsistencies and 
anachronisms,} and were, no doubt, the work of 
successive Hellenistic writers desirous to give a 
religious character to the book, and to supple- 
ment other apparent defects.§ In the Vulg. these 
additions are all put by Jerome at the end of the 
book, beginning with a portion that takes up the 
narrative where the Heb. ends— with notes to 
show where the other additions occur in the Sept. 

* Of. 221 and Ad. Est 112ff., 63 and 125, 31.5 and 126, 912 and 1518, 


t+ For example, ‘month Adar’ 1629, ‘chosen people’ 1621, 
‘Hades’ 137, ‘I am thy brother’ 159, ‘Aman’s table,’ ‘drink- 


In the RV Eng. Apocr. (where they are similarly 
combined under the name of ‘The Rest of the 
Chapters of the Bk. of Esther’) these explanations 
are given in the margin. 

Owing to the influence of the Sept. and Vulg. (in the Syr. 
they have no place) the additions were often read in church, and 
even regarded as canonical (in cominon with other Apocr. books 
of OT), receiving the sanction of several Ch. Councils, from that 
of Carthage in 397 to the Council of Trent in 1546. They are 
composed of the following passages—the twofold references 
showing where they stand in the Sept. and the Rest of Est re- 
spectively :—{1) Mordecai’s pedigree, dream, and detection of 
conspiracy, with his immediate reward, exciting Ilaman’s wrath 
(Intr. ; 122-126), (2).Terms of the king’s writ, authorizing the 
destruction of the Jews (after 313 131-7). (8) Prayers of Mordecai 
and Est (after 4 ; 138-1419), (4) Fuller account of Est’s first inter- 
cession with the king (in place of 51-2 15). (5) Terms of the 
kine’s writ, authorizing the Jews to defend themselves (after 
813 16). (6) Mordecai’s devout interpretation of his dream in the 
light of events, and his permanent institution of the Feast of 
Purim, followed by epilogue regarding the Gr. tr. (End; 10*18 
111). In Josephus we can trace other additions to the story not 
found in the Sept., which shows the popularity of the subject, 
and the tendency to embroider the Heb. narrative with Alex. 
inventions. Similar embellishments are to be found in the 
‘first’? and ‘second’ Chaldwan Targums or commentaries, in- 
dependent of the Gr. additions, which only found their way into 
the Midrashim at a much later time through the medium of the 
writings ascribed to Josipon ben-Gorion (Zunz, Gottesdienstliche 
Vortrage; Fritzsche, as above). 


II. Historiciry.— On this subject the most 
diverse opinions have been held. Many old and a 
few modern writers * maintain the narrative to be 
thoroughly historical. But an increasing number t 
hold it to be more or less a work of imagination ; 
while somet regard it as a poetical invention, 
having no appreciable basis of fact to rest on. 

The following are the principal arguments for 
the historical character of the book.—(1) The 
narrative claims to be historical, referring more 
than once to ‘the chronicles’ of Persia as contain- 
ing a record of the events in question (10? 2% 6?) ; 
and its admission to the Pal. Canon, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of any allusion to the [oly Land 
or to Jewish ordinances, is so far a confirmation 
of its claim. (2) The Feast of Purim, with which 
it was so closely connected as to be known among 
Alex. writers as ‘the Epistle of Purim,’ and which, 
in the time of Jos. (Ant. XI. vi. 13) was observed 
by Jews in all parts of the world, is a standing 
memorial of the remarkable episode in Jewish 
history which the book records. (3) Its lifelike 
representation of Pers. manners and customs, 
especially in connexion with the palace at Susa 
(15+ 10.14 99. 21.23 37.12.13 46.11 54 88), is borne out by 
the results of modern travel and research (Raw- 
linson’s Anc. Monarchies, iv. pp. 269-287 ; Morier, 
Fergusson, Loftus, Dieulafoy), and finds support 
in Herodotus and other ancient writers. (4) The 
conduct of Ahasuerus is in harmony with the 
vain, capricious, passionate character of Xerxes 
(the identification of the two names was the first 
result obtained from the deciphering of the cynei- 
form inscriptions by Grotefend in 1802), as depicted 
by heathen writers (Herod. vii. ix.; Ausch. Pers. 
467 ff.; Juv. x. 174-187); and this may account 
for some things in the narrative that would other- 
wise seem almost incredible. (5) It appears from 

* Kelle, Vindicie Est.; Havernick, Hinleitung ; Baumgarten, 
De Fide Lib. Est.; Welte, EHinleitung ; Keil, Einlettung ; Her- 
vey, Smith’s DB; Nickes, De Est. [vb.; Cassel, Kom.; Raw- 
linson, Speaker’s Com.; Wordsworth, Com.; J. Oppert, Annales 
Phil. Chrét., and Revue des Et. Ju. 1894; J. W. Haley, Bk. of 
Est.; and, in the main, Εἰ, W. Schultz, Lange’s Com.; and Orelli, 
PRE, art. ‘ Esther.’ 

t Eichhorn, Hinleitung; De Wette, Hinlettung ; Bleek, Ein- 
leitung; Winer, Bibl. RWB i.; Dillmann in Schenkel’s Bibedlew. 
art. ‘Purini’ ; Ewald, Gesch. Isr.; Staihelin, Hinleitung ; Ryssel- 
Rertheau, Exeg. Handb.; Oettli, S. and Z. Kg. Kom.; Davidson, 
introduction; Hitzig, Gesch. Isr.; Herzfeld, Gesch. Isr.; Stanley, 
Jewish Ch.; Driver, LOT 449ff.; Cheyne, Enc. Brit. art. 
‘Esther’; Konig, Linlettung. 

1 Semler, Appar. VT; Bertholdt, Hinleitung; Kuenen, 


offerings’ 1417. | Relig, Isr., and Onderz.2 i. 551 ff. (Hist. Crit. vol. 1.); Ndldeke 

t Ad. Est 109. 10. 11. 12.13 1110 139-18 143-9 1528 164. 16, Dice Lit.; Reuss, Gesch. AT Cae ZDHUG, 1893; Gritz, 

§ For example, by giving the terms of the royal edicts, which MGWJ, 1886; Bloch, ‘Hel. Bestandth. im Bib. Schr.,’ Jad. Ltt. 
are not at all Oriental in style, 131-7 16. BL, 1877; Cornill, Einleit.; Bertholet, Die Stellung der 187. ! 
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Herod. vil. 8 that Xerxes held a great council of 
war in the third year of his reign before setting 
out for Greece, and that he returned to Susa in 
the spring of his seventh year,—which agrees with 
the dates assigned to the great feast and the choice 
of a successor to Vashti (1? 2/6), (6) Although the 
narrative is minute and circumstantial, eontaining 
many names (of courtiers, princes, 10 sons of 
Haman, etc., 11°14 97-9) as well as other details, 
it is remarkably free from literary and historical 
discrepancies, such as have been detected in the 
Apocr. books of To and Jth and Ad. Est. Ac- 
cording to Oppert, there is not a single proper 
name that may not be regarded as belonging to 
the idiom of Cyrus and of Darius, and after the 
conquests of Alexander such writing was philo- 
logically impossible. (7) The silence of contem- 
porary and later writings regarding the events 
narrated in the Bk. of Est is partly due to the 
disappearance of literature bearing on the history 
of Persia, and partly to the interest of Herodotus 
and Ctesias being centred in the points of eontact 
between Persia and Greece. As for the Bk. of 
Ezra, it leaves the period from B.c. 516 to 459 
(between chs. 6 and 7) a blank, except in 4* 8, 

On the other hand, the following are the chief 
objections that have been taken to the histor- 
icity of the book. (1) The story bears on the 
face of it the appearance of a historical romance, 
a number of its features being in themselves ex- 
tremely improbable, e.g. the six months’ feast, 
involving such prolonged absence of the governors 
from their duties in the provinces; the summons 
of Vashti before the assembled peoples and princes, 
and the subsequent decree, suggested by ‘the wise 
men,’ that every man should bear rule in his own 
house, which would have been the publication of 
Ahasuerus’ folly; the long interval before the 
choice of Vashti’s successor; the decree for the 
wholesale massacre of the Jews (not excepting 
those in Judiea, and numbering probably two _mil- 
lions) on account of the obstinacy of a single Jew; 
the publication of this decree eleven months before 
the time for its execution; the issue of a subse- 
quent decree virtually sanctioning civil war; the 
immense slaughter of the Persians notwithstand- 
ing their superiority in numbers, and the wonder- 
ful preservation of Jewish lives, as well as the 
absence of revenge on the part of the Persians; the 
institution by Mordecai and E. of a feast that 
would perpetuate the disgrace of the sovereign in 
the eyes of his subjects, and embitter the relations 
between Jew and Persian (but cf. the annual 
commemoration of the massacre of the Magians, 
Herod. 111, 79—with which Niebuhr was disposed to 
connect the story). Add to this that the series of 
eoincidences and contrasts culminating in the over- 
throw of Haman ‘the Agagite’ (1S 15—but Oppert 
eonnects this name with Agaz, a tribe of Media 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Sargon) and the 
exaltation of Mordecai of the tribe of Benjamin, 
is too perfect to have been drawn from real life. 
(2) ‘The manifest aim of the writer is to encourage 
and glorify the Jews; and the whole narrative, 
which is marked by exaggeration and innuendo, 
is artfully designed to serve that purpose (915: 17-22 
3215 414 G10.11.15 79 89.16.17 916 19), (3) The refer- 
ences to ‘the chronicles’ may be merely a rhetori- 
cal device in imitation of similar allusions in Neh 
and Ezr (in this connexion it is noteworthy that 
the terms of the royal edicts are not given); or 
the sources referred to may be like the Bab.-Pers. 
chronicles, from which Ctesias professes to have 
derived information—the story being ‘an example 
of Jewish Hageada founded upon one of those 
semi-historical tales of which the Pers. chronicles 
seem to have been full’ (Sayce, ΠΟ p. 475). 
(4) A strictly historical interpretation of the nar- 
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rative is beset with difficulties. Neither Vashti 
nor Esther can be identified with Amestris, the 
only queen (judging from Herodotus and Ctesias) 
that Xerxes ever had. Nor is it easy to reconcile 
Ahasuerus’ and Haman’s ignorance of Esther’s 
nationality with the frequent presence of Mor- 
decai (who was known to be a Jew, 34) ‘in the 
king’s gate,’ and his eonstant communications with 
Esther. Moreover, Haman’s description of the 
Jews (3°), as ‘dispersed among the people in 
all the provinces of thy kingdom,’ and of their 
disobedience to ‘the king’s laws,’ is not true of 
the Pers. period (especially so early as the reign 
of Xerxes), and betrays a Maced.-Greek origin, as 
does also the stress laid on financial considerations 
(cf. 91°), and the part taken against the Jews by 
‘their enemies’ (95: 16*2), (δ) In several respects 
the writer’s knowledge of Pers. customs is alleged 
to be defective (Gratz in MGIW.J, Dec. 1886), e.g. 
the ‘127 provinces,’ cf. the ‘20 satrapies’ of Herod. 
111. 89; the command to ‘ kneel’ (312) before Haman, 
an act of worship due to God only and the king, 
while the refusal to ‘do him reverence’ by pro- 
stration (mnnwa==mpockuveiv) betrays a Gr. spirit of 
independence at variance with Gn 23’ 33° (cf. 
Herod. vii. 136); the un-Oriental toleration so long 
shown to Mordecai by the vizier; the queen’s 
difficulty of gaining access to the royal presence ; 
the alleged Semitic character of some of the proper 
names, suspiciously profuse, and very few of which 
occur elsewhere; and Mordecai’s obscurity, not- 
withstanding his oflicially-recorded services to the 
king (2%, cf. Herod. viii. 85). Even admitting 
the general consistency of the narrative, both 
with itself and with Pers. surroundings, this is held 
to be sufficiently accounted for by consummate 
dramatic skill on the part of the writer, and his 
possessing such a knowledge of Persia and its 
ancient régime as was attainable by a Jew who 
had lived in that country or even in Palestine in 
the Maced.-Gr. period. (6) The true explanation 
of the silence of ancient Jewish writers (Ch, Ezr, 
Neh, Sir, Dn, Philo) as well as of profane 
writers, is held to lie in the fact that no such 
facts as those related in the Bk. of Est ever took 
place. (7) The Heb. of the book, which closely 
resembles that of Ec, belongs to a much later time 
than that of Xerxes; and the way in which the 
writer explains Pers. customs (115 8°) seems to 
imply that the Pers. rule was over, while his 
description of Ahasuerus, and of his wide domin- 
ions, and the magnificence of his court, gives the 
impression that he is recalling the glories of a 
bygone age. (8) In answer to the argument from 
the Feast of Purim, it is alleged that the story of 
Est was engrafted on a festival already in vogue 
among the Jews, borrowed from a Pers. or a Gr. 
source, for the purpose of promoting its wider 
observance or iniparting to it a more national 
character ; and various attempts have been made 
to trace it to a definite heathen source. None of 
these attempts, however (art. PURIM), can be 
said to be successful, and the connexion of the 
book with such an ancient Jewish observance still 
forms a considerable presumption in favour of its 
being founded on facts. It may be that fresh 
confirmation of its truth will be found in some 
of the monumental discoveries which still await 
the explorer, and that the suspicion attaching to 
its contents will yet be removed. 

ΠῚ. Date ANDAUTHORSHIP.—Thedate generally 
assigned to the book by those who maintain it to 
be historical is somewhere in the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, the successor of Xerxes (B.C. 464-425), 
or a little later ; while most of those who regard the 
story as more or less of a legend or romance bring 
its composition down to the Gr. period, say in the 
3rd cent. B.c. Hitzig traces its composition (as 
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well as the introduction of Purim) to the Parthian 
ascendency after B.C. 238, and in the description 
of the Jews in 38 he finds evidence that it was 
written subsequently to the colonizing activity of 
Seleucus Nikator. Others (Reuss, Gritz, Bloch, 
etc.) give it a still later date, tracing it to the time 
of the Maccabzan revolt (B.C. 167). Bloch regards 
it as an attempt to justify the Jewish party at 
the Gr. court, who thought they could best pro- 
mote the interests of their country by conciliating 
the heathen power; but with this it is difficult to 
reconcile Mordecai’s attitude towards Haman, or 
the slaughter of Pers. women and children and its 
commenioration. Griitz assigns the book to an 
adherent of the Maccabean party, and, with the 
ingenuity of a special pleader, presents a great 
array of arguments to prove that Ahasuerus re- 
presents Antiochus (with some intentional vague- 
ness as to the identity of Ah. himself), and that 
the book was intended to appeal to those who, like 
the deputies to Tyre (2 Mac 418-29). were disposed 
to resist the king’s attempt to force them into idol- 
atry, although they had very little religion of their 
own,—hinting at the influences which they might 
bring to bear upon the king, and at a possible 
turn in the wheel of fortune,—muclh as the Bk. of 
Dn was meant, a year or two later, to tell upon the 
more devout (Hasidim), who still believed in the 
possibility of direct divine interpositions. Kuenen 
and Cornill find in it an echo of the same struggle 
(cf. 38° and 1 Mac 1* 3339. 86) after it was over (B.C. 
135), when religious heroism had given place to 
animosity and pride. Similarly, Zunz believes it to 
have heen an Eastern reflex (6. B.c. 130) of the 
Maccabean enthusiasm, and lays stress on the 
lateness and servility of the language, as well as 
on the want of any recognition of the Jewish 
community as a whole, Mordecai and Esther 
being the only Jews who are credited with any 
influence. But the language, though late, is 
very far from exhibiting the stage represented 
by the Mishna;* and as regards the supposed 
Maccabeean origin for the story, it must be 
remembered that even under the Pers. rule 
(Jos. 6. Ap. i. 22) there had been times when the 
Jews suffered persecution for their attachment to 
their faith. That the book was written by a 
Persian Jew may fairly be inferred from its tone 
and structure, notwithstanding Gritz’ denial that 
the use of Heb. for literary purposes was possible 
outside of Palestine, except during the Bab. 
Captivity. It is vain, however, to attempt to 
determine the authorship more particularly. The 
references to Mordecai’s writing in 939-32 have given 
rise to the idea that he may have been the author; 
but the peculiaritiesof the passage, both in language 
and contents, stamp it as an interpolation or in- 
terpolations (vv. 20-28 29-32) , perhaps borrowed from 
another book of Purim (v.*2). Moreover, some of 
the allusions to Mordecai (e.g. 9°-4) preclude the idea 
of his being the writer. All that can be said with 
confidence is that it was written by a Jew con- 
nected with Persia, and full of the nationalist 
feeling of his time, the absence of religious phrase- 
ology being due partly to the decline in the 
spiritual life of the nation, occasioned by centuries 
of exposure to heathen influences, leading to re- 
serve in the expression of religious sentiment, 
partly to the secular charactcr of the Feast of 
Purim associated with it, which rested on no 
divine authority, and was marked by a gay con- 
viviality, varied with an occasional outburst of 
passion that was not favourable to religious 
solemnity. See further under Purim. 


* At the same time it must be admitted that, even after the 
Mishna style was formed, books in imitation of the classical 
style were written, otherwise Ec would have to be placed long 
after Sirach. 
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ESTHER (Apocryphal).—See preceding article. 


ESYELUS (ἨἩσύηλος, B*'> ἡ σύνοδος, AV Syelus) 
1 Es 18=Jehiel.—One of the rulers of the temple 
in Josiah’s time (2 Ch 35%). 


ETAM (ony, possibly ‘place of birds of prey,’ 
from oy ‘bird of prey’).—It is uncertain whether 
there may not have been two placcs so called 
in Judah. The town Etam (1 Ch 4**) was 
in Simeon, near Rimmon. It may be the place 
fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch 116), though there 
noticed with Bethlehem and Tekoa. The Rock 
Etam (Jg¢ 15%") was Samson’s refuge, and had in 
it a peculiar ‘ fissure’ (η 98) or ‘cavern’ (AV ‘ top’). 
In the Talm. an Etam near Bethlehem is noticed 
(see Neubauer, Géog. Talm. s.v.). These may 
represent three distinct sites. 14. Etam of 
Simeon is very clearly the ruin ‘Aiéiéin near 
Rimmon of Simeon, on the hills N.W. of Beer- 
sheba. SIVP vol. iii. sheet xxiv. 2. Etam 
near Bethlehem is represented by the present “Ain 
‘Atdn, at the so-called Pools of Solomon (Roin. 
reservoirs connected with Pilate’s aqueduct to 
Jerus.), the traditional site of the ‘sealed fountain’ 
(Ca 412), identified by the Rabbis with Nephtoah. 
SIP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 3. The Rock Etam is 
an undefined site, but may have been near Samson’s 
home at Zorah. There is a remarkable rocky hill 
to the E., on which the village Beit ‘Atéb now 
stands, under which is a curious cavern in the rock. 
The change of B for M is not uncommon (cf. 
TIMNAH), and this isa possible site for Samson’s 
refuge. SJVP vol. 111. sheet xvii. 

LITERATURE.—Besides the above, see Robinson, BRP2i. 477; 
Guérin, Judée, iii. 117f., 303; Baedeker-Socin, Pal. 134f.; 
Schick, ZDPV i. 152f.; PEFSt, 1875, 12; 1876, 175 ; 1878, 116: 
1881, 43, 323 ; Conder, Tent- Work, i. 275 ff. ; Moore, Judges, 342 ff. 
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ETHAM (onx, LXX ’00du, Ex 13%; Βουθάν, Nu 
33°-7, The Coptic has ere@wu, Ex 13% [Wilkins], 
and εβουθαι [Wilkins], εβουθαν [Sah. Ciasca]. LXX 
and Cop. omit Etham in Nu 33%).—The station at 
which the Israelites arrived after leaving Succoth. 
It is described (Ex 13°, Nu 33° as being ‘on the 
cdge of the wilderness.’ This wilderness (called 
W. of Etham, Nu 338, and W. of Shur, Ex 15”) was 
traversed by the Israelites after crossing the sea. 
It must therefore be east of the Isthmus of Suez, 
and Etham would be onits W. edge. If on leaving 
Egypt the Israelites went along Wady Tumilat 
[see Exopus (RourTE OF), §1.], they would make for 
the broad tract of dry ground to the N. of Lake 
Timsah, and the position of Etham would be where 
their route crossed the Egyp. frontier, ὁ.6. in the 
neighbourhood of the modern Ismailia. Naville 
places Etham here, but explains the word as 
designating the land of Atuma, which is mentioned 
in the papyrus Anastasi vi. The land of Atuma 
there mentioned is generally supposed to be the 
land of Edom. See PINAHIROTH and the Litera- 
ture under ExobDus (ROUTE OF), § ii. [Brugsch’s 
‘Exodus and the Egyptian Monuments’ may be 
read in English in vol. ii. of the translation (1879) 
of his Egypt under the Pharaohs, or in New Ed. 
(1891, in one vol.) p. 318ff]. <A. T. CHAPMAN. 


ETHAN (jrx).—1. ‘Tue EZRAHITE’ of 1 Καὶ 45 
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and Ps 89 (title). In the first of these passages he 
is mentioned along with other contemporaries (?) 
of Solomon, who were all surpassed in wisdom by 
the Jewish monarch. In 1 Ch 2*%he is said to have 
been a Judean of the family of Zerah, which is 
prob. another form of Hzrah (hence the patronymic 
Fzrahite). Instead of ‘the Ezrahite’ it has been 
proposed to render ΠΝ of 1 K 4%! ‘the native,’ 2.6. 
the Jsraelite, in opposition to some of the other 
wise men named, who were foreigners (Cheyne, Job 
and Solomon, p. 131). The ascribing of Ps 89 to 
E. occasioned one of the curiosities of Rabbinical 
exegesis. ὍΝ was connected with mp (the east), 
then ‘the man from the east’ of Is 41? was inter- 
preted of Abraham, and Ethan the Ezrahite was 
identified with the patriarch, who thus became the 
author of the psalm (Driver, LOT p. xxxil, 7.). 
2. An ancestor of Asaph (1 Ch 6%). In v.?! he is 
called Joah. 3. The cponymous ancestor of a guild 
of temple-singers (mentioned along with Heman 
and Asaph in 1 Ch 6* 1517-19 etc.). His genealogy 
is traced by the Chronicler back to Merari, one of 
the sons of Levi. He is generally identified with 
Jeduthun. (See JEDUTHUN.) J. A. SELBIE. 


ETHANIM (ον, ᾿Αθαμείν B, ‘Adavelu A, Ethanim, 
1 K 8’). Sec TIME. 


ETHANUS, one of the ‘ swift scribes’ who wrote 
to the dictation of Ezra (2 Es 14%). The name 
occurs in the MSS variously as Eeanus, Echanus, 
Elkana, ete. 


ETHBAAL (Sysnx ‘with Baal,’ i.e. enjoying 
his favour and protection ; ᾿Ιεθεβάαλ B, ᾿Ιαβάαλ A, 
᾿Ιεθβάαλ Lue.).—King of the Sidonians, and father 
of Jezebel wife of Ahab king of Israel] (1 K 1051), 

According to Jos., Ittobaal (Ἰθόβαλος, Ἐἰθώ- 
Baros, i.e. Syzinx ‘Baal is with him,’ a form of the 
name preferred by Thenius, Stade, etc.) was king 
of the I'yrians and Sidonians (“4 πὲ. VIII. xiii. 1), and 
is stated by Menander the Ephesian to have been a 
priest of Astarte who attained to the throne by the 
murder of the usurper Phelles (C. Ap. i. 18). This 
identification with the Ethbaal of K is allowed by 
moderns. The Taylor cylinder, col. ii. 48, mentions 
a later king of Sidon of the same name; Assyr. 
Luba’lu (Schrader, COT, on Gn 1015). 

C. F. BURNEY. 

ETHER (ny), Jos 15% 197.—A town of Judah 
noticed with Libnah, apparently near the plain of 
Philistia, given to Simeon, and near Rimmon. The 
site is unknown. 


ETHICS.—The treatment of this subject is in- 
volved in a certain amount of difficulty, from the 
fact that while the ethical character of the whole 
Jewish dispensation is strongly and unmistakably 
marked, there is no ethical system, strictly so 
called, in the Bible at all. The ethical ideas, like 
the metaphysical ideas, underlic the histories, the 
prophecies, the legislation, and the writings of the 
apostles ; they are not deduced or criticised, but 
assumed as premises. For such a purpose as 
that of the present article they have to be ex- 
tracted and presented systematically ; and there 
is always danger that when this is done some 
greater precision of definition may be given to 
the ideas than they really possessed. 

There is another difficulty, even greater than 
this, which arises from the critical discussions 
recently raised over the authorship and date of 
books. This presses more hardly on the student 
of OT ideas than of Christianity. For even if the 
date of individual books of the NT be uncertain, 
the margin of uncertainty is comparatively narrow ; 
and the period within which they all must fall 
ls, comparatively speaking, a short one. Ilence 
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critical questions may be neglected without any 
serious loss. Lut with the OT it is different. 
We can no longer take for granted the traditional 
order or date of the books; and, what is much 
more serious, the period within which they must 
all have been written is a very long one, so that 
it would be unreasonable to expect that the ethical 
point of view can have suffered no serious change. 
It is obviously impossible to discuss the various 
critical questions by the way. We can only call 
attention to the part they play in the whole dis- 
cussion of our present subject, and then leave 
them aside. The plan of the present article is, 
then, to set forth the ethical ideas in the Bible, 
as far as possible, without reference to the literary 
history of the books, following such order as the 
subject itself seems to require. 

I. IN THE OT AND ApocryPHA.—The first 
point requiring attention is one of great import- 
ance, which will have decisive significance in 
regard to our whole subject-matter. With the 
partial exception (considered later) of the Sapien- 
tial Books, the whole of the Jewish Scriptures are 
under the sway of religion. The ruling idea of 
life was conditioned by the prevalent conception 
of God, and the peculiar relation in which the 
Jewish people stood towards Him. Hence the 
larger portion of the discussions with which other 
ethical writings have made us familiar, has no 
place whatever in Jewish literature. Greek ethi- 
cal speculation busied itself with the questions of 
the end of life, or the ideal order of life, or the 
nature of virtue, or the sanction of the moral 
law. But to the Jewish mind all these questions 
were prejudged by the peculiarly close relation 
of religion with life. The God they worshipped 
was to the Jews the source and the sanction of 
the moral law. Their moral evolution consisted 
in their gradual discovery of the full meaning of 
their primary ethical conviction. Their notion of 
the content of the ethical idea varied as time 
went on; their history is, in a sense, reflected in 
their ethical evolution. Things which at one time 
were thought compatible with the duc worship of 
God, cease to be thought so; but the general 
relation in which they stand to God remains un- 
disturbed: morality is, to them, the embodied 
will of God. 

It follows necessarily from this that there are, 
roughly speaking, two, and only two, questions for 
the Jewish moralists. (1) What conduct does God 
command? (2) What conduct does God forbid? 
Why He ordains or prohibits one or another line 
of conduct does not matter to them. They are 
concerned only with the fact. The answers to 
these remoter questions may, to some extent, be 
revealed in the process of moral evolution, but 
they are not of primary interest or importance. 
The central question is that of the actual content 
of the divine law. 

It might seem, at first sight, as if this theory 
of the moral law must exclude a people from 
any marked development in cthical matters. The 
most cursory glance, however, at the actual facts 
would destroy this supposition. The law of God 
is adapted to various stages in the progress of the 
people, and enforces the morality characteristic of 
the stage at which they are. It is obvious that 
this must necessarily have been the case. If, as 
the Jews believed, God Jlimself revealed the moral 
law to them, it must necessarily have becn in 
terms which they could understand. It would 
have been idle, for instance, to promulgate to a 
nation, as yet only in the tribal stage of its exist- 
ence, a law which assumed the existence of settled 
civic ideas. Thus the conviction of the special 
union of God with His pcople, and interest in 
their moral life, affects the character of the evolu- 
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tion of ethical ideas, but does not prevent their 
real growth. 

(A) The Pentateuch and the Historical Books. 
—The note of law is struck in the account 
of Paradise and the Fall. In this story we have 
all the elements of the ethical idea as it presented 
itself to the Jews. God gave a command which 
man disobeyed. In like manner the sin which 
led to the Flood was disobedience or rebellion 
against God. The law of murder, enacted after 
the Flood has disappeared, is given as a definite 
act of legislation on the part of God (Gn 9*"). In 
the same way the sin of Sodom is represented as 
an outrage upon God; and the destruction of the 
cities as the judgment of God. When we reach 
the tames of Abraham the same phenomena appear 
in a more complex form. The intercourse between 
God and man, of which the covenant after the 
Flood was typical, is concentrated and intensified 
in the relation of God with Abraham. A demand 
is made for a more complete and detailed obedi- 
ence; and the rite of circumcision has a special 
significance assigned to it. The special covenant 
is based on: the readiness of Abraham to accept 
the guidance of God; ef. Gn 171-23, ‘The Lorpb 
appeared to Abram, and said unto him, I am God 
Almighty: walk before me, and be thou perfect. 
And I will make my covenant between me and 
thee, and will multiply thee exceedingly.’ The 
same idea of a covenant is sustained throughout 
the whole history between Abraham and Moses; 
the people are regarded as standing in a peculiar 
relation to God, and bound by it to certain lines 
of conduct. The protection and interest of God 
in the chosen family is represented as a thing 
which they are bound to cherish with the greatest 
care, and it is implied throughout that the arrange- 
ment is part of a larger scheme. The sin of Esau 
consists in the neglect of this covenanted right of 
access to God; and the blessing of Jacob consists 
in his fitness to be the vehicle of the covenant- 
relation, rather than in any commendation be- 
stowed upon his own character. 

Whatever may be the literary history of the 
books in which this story is preserved, there is 
no doubt that it represents the belief of the Jewish 
people, and, that being so, it characterized their 
ethical ideas. But it is important to notice also 
the area of moral action covered by the commands 
of God. We have already noticed the prohibition 
of murder, and the condemnation of Sodom. Apart 
from these, the morality consistent with the stage 
of civilization so far attained is implicitly per- 
mitted. There is no condemnation of polygamy ; 
the fraud of Abraham upon Abimelech is not con- 
demned, though its uselessness is displayed by the 
action of God; and, in like manner, Jacob’s fraud 
upon Isaac is shown to be unprofitable by the 
fact of his exile. At the same time the witness 
of God is sought in order to preserve the validity 
of treaties (Gn 26°""'), and His worship is regarded 
as distinct from that of many other deities. There 
is little sign at present of any elaborate moral 
reform depending on the covenant-relation ; and 
the morality of the people as it is described is 
strictly governed by principles which prevail in 
the patriarchal stage. What is new and has the 
germs of much of the future development in it, is 
the intensification of the idea of the tribal God. 
The relation asserted between God and the family 
of Abraham is peculiarly close and far-reaching 
in its character; and the ground is prepared for 
the substitution of a moral for a physical or tribal 
basis of the covenant. 

The next stage in the history as it is presented 
in the OT books is marked by the Levitical legis- 
lation. It is here, probably, that the difficulties 
caused by critical discussions reach their highest 
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point. In pursuance of our plan we shall describe, 
tirst, the facts of the legislation as they stand, and 
reserve such discussion as there is space for, of 
the bearing of criticism upon the matter. Under 
the head of the Mosaic legislation we have to con- 
sider the Decalogue, the Priestly Code, and the 
Deuteronomic exposition of the Mosaic law. This 
will involve a brief consideration of the meaning 
and character of Sacrifice, and the meaning of Sin. 
Of the Decalogue it is not necessary to say 
much. We need only call attention to the fact 
that it consists of two distinct parts: one con- 
taining prohibitions concerning man’s relations to 
God, the other dealing more directly with ordinary 
social questions. The Decalogue throws compara- 
tively little light on the condition of society at 
the time of its promulgation. It deals with acts 
forbidden before, such as murder and idolatry; 
but its last three sections imply the existence of 
a settled mode of life different from that of the 
patriarchal family. Theft, false witness, and 
covetous desire belong to a social state in which 
there existed within the social whole various 
houses or families holding property. The process of 
ξυνοικισμός must have taken place ; but beyond this 
there is nothing that can be said definitely. It is, 
however, important to notice that the command- 
ments come with the imprimatur of God upon 
them, and that the covenant-relation is alluded 
to in the prefatory verse as it stands in Ex 20?: 
‘I am the LorpD thy God, which brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.’ 
The Priestly Code consists of a number of regu- 
lations which are largely ceremonial in character. 
The laws of ceremonial uncleanness and other 
kindred matters are precisely defined: the great 
occasions of the ecclesiastical year are ordained, 
and the ritual due to them established. Further, 
the various types of sacrifice are described, the 
occasions on which they are to be performed, and 
the method of performing them. In regard to 
the whole of this legislation, we need only for 
our present purpose to call attention to two points. 
In the first place, it is important to observe that 
the whole order is rested upon the covenant- 
relation with God, and, more than this, that the 
character of God is placed in definite connexion 
with the rules laid down. The holiness of God 
requires this elaborate ceremonial order to pre- 
serve it from the contamination of hasty and 
unfit intruders, and to retain the condition of 
the people at a level high enough to enable them 
to use their covenant privileges. This is proved 
by the refrain which recurs at intervals in the 
course of Leviticus—‘I am the LORD’; and b 
such marked phrases as the following: ‘ Ye shall 
not profane my holy name; but I will be hallowed 
among the children of Israel; I am the LORD 
which hallow you, that brought you out of the 
land of Egypt to be your God; I am the Lorp’ 
(Lv 2252-33), But, in the second place, it is no 
less important to notice the extraordinarily limited 
moral range of the laws enacted. In Lv 6 there 
is ashort list of moral delinquencies which require 
the atonement of a guilt offering. These consist 
chiefly of broken pledge and other forms of dis- 
honest dealing. Besides this there are sacrifices 
ordained for sins of ignorance: ‘If any one shall 
sin unwittingly, in any of the things which the 
LorpD hath commanded not to be done, and shall 
do any one of them; and if the anointed priest 
shall sin so as to bring guilt upon the people’ 
(Lv 42%), If we are justified in referring this 
command to the lecislatian which appears in 
Exodus, it will include a certain number of other 
moral delinquencies. Thus, besides the Deca- 
logue, there are regulations concerning assault 
and murder, the proper treatment of slaves, the 
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relations of parents and children, and specially 
concerning idol-worship and magic. Besides these 
there are ordinances referring to lost property ; 
the duty of actively aiding the restoration of 
straying animals is inculcated; the poor are re- 
membered, and severe condemnations passed upon 
those who judge unjustly. The service for the 
Day of Atonement is placed in close connexion 
with the unwarranted intrusion of the sons of 
Aaron into the presence of the Lord (Lv 16’), and 
15 apparently intended to do away with ceremonial 
breaches of the covenant-relation, though the 
ritual would lend itself easily to a deeper mean- 
ing. See ATONEMENT (DAY OF). 

_ The legislation in the Book of Deuteronomy, as 
it stands at present, covers a good deal of the 
ground of the preceding books. It repeats and 
further develops laws elsewhere laid down. There 
is the same rigorous condemnation of idolatry, the 
same care for justice and equality between man 
and man, and the like. Dut there is a more pro- 
nounced insistence on the moral character of God, 
and the close relation of God to the people in view 
of His moral character. He is represented as 
demanding exclusive worship, but as being faithful 
and long-suffering (Dt 7°), caring not only for the 
people of His choice, but also in a special degree 
for the fatherless and stranger. The characteristic 
feature of Dt is that which it is now the fashion 
to call its parenetic tone; it goes so far, indeed, 
as to find a spiritual meaning for circumcision as 
Spree to that which is purely ceremonial. 
Moreover, the relation of the people to God is 
presented in a more spiritual manner: the ‘ first 
great commandment of the law,’ ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with al) 
thy soul, and with all thy mind,’ is in Dt 05," 

t has seemed hardly consistent with the subject 
of the present article to go into any preciseness of 
detail as regards the Pent. legislation. Enough, 
however, has been said to establish the truth of 
the position maintained at the outset, that morality 
for the Jew meant that which God had commanded ; 
immorality, that which God forbade. It is obvious 
that the Dk. of Dt takes a slightly different view 
of moral life from that which is expounded in Lv. 
The laws concerning the functions of judges 
(1218. 20) the kingly office (174-?°), the single central 
shrine, and the killing of animals for food (12), 
clearly contemplate, either in fact or in anticipa- 
tion, the position of a settled nation. Similar 
cases might be quoted from the earlier books. 
But whereas in Lv the largest portion of the book 
concerns the ritual order in the land of Canaan, 
the Bk. of Dt is chiefly concerned with the 
religious effect upon the people. 

One fact, however, is noticeable about all the books alike, and 
that is the highly archaic character of the regulations them- 
selves. The law and the ritual of sacrifice, the importance 
given to ceremonial pollution, the practices connected with the 
avenger of blood, the use of the lex talionis, the levirate law of 
marriage, the use of the ordeal, are all of them archaic in char- 
acter, and must have survived into later Judaism out of an 
archaic state of society. As in other cases upon which anthro- 
pology has thrown much light, practices have survived after their 
primary meaning has been lost. It is therefore reasonable to 
suppose that the evolution of ethics among the Jews followed 
something like the same course as among other progressive 
nations. Having been first expressed in terms analogous to 
those of early humanity all the world over, the distinctively 
moral elements were disentangled from the mass of rudimentary 
ideas, and took their place as the ruling principles of the 
religious polity of Judwa. It has sometimes been maintained 
that the elaborate ceremonial is a subsequent development to 
the more spiritual attitude of Deuteronomy. This is surely 
inconsistent with the teaching of anthropology. The more 
spiritual conceptions rise naturally out of the less spiritual; 
the moral truth breaks loose from the half-savage practice in 
which it was enshrined. It is almost inconceivable that this 


order should be reversed; and that the mind of the nation 
should have passed from a lofty spiritual conception of life to 


* The second, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, occurs 
in Ly 1918, 


one that belongs by natural association to minds largely buried 
in matter. The characteristic note of this legislation is that 
God takes command over life as a whole, and, while the actual 
condition of the people is left unaltered, the way is prepared for 
further progress. The fundamental ideas as to right and wrong 
and the proper means of communicating with the national God 
are left unmodified ; but practices are condemned which degrade 
πὴ materialize the life of the nation and its conceptions of 
od. 


It has often been observed that the indications 
of the operation of the Levitical law are rare, if 
not altogether non-existent, in the historical books. 
It is certainly true that the supremacy of the 
sanctuary at Shiloh, and then later at Jerus., falls 
considerably short of the unique sanctity ascribed 
in the law to the central shrine of J”. Further, 
there are no records of the celebration of the legal 
feasts till the time of the later kings. It is plain 
that the worship of J” had not established its hold 
upon the common people; they are continually 
liable to defections to the gods of neighbouring 
races. Moreover, the unity of the people is hardly 
attained ; there are obviously differences of opinion 
and interest between various tribes. These facts 
and others like them have been quoted, reasonably 
enough, as bearing on the literary history of the 
books of the law. They do not affect what has 
been said above as to the archaic character of 
many of the legal enactments. And we may say 
even more than this. The records contained in 
the historical books are the records of a people 
emerging from the tribal state into that of national 
life. The assumptions of such a state of things 
underlie the action of Jael: they are displayed in 
the wars of extermination which form a somewhat 
repellent feature (to modern eyes) in the history 
of the invasion of Canaan, and in Samuel’s de- 
nunciation of the Amalekites; they appear in the 
attitude of the Jews towards the gods of the 
neighbouring tribes, still more noticeably in such a 
story as that of the Levite and his concubine (Jg 
19. 20), or that of Micah the Ephraimite (76. 17. 18). 

The means by which the change is eflected is, 
to a large extent, the institution of the Aingship. 
It is this that prevents the separate action of the 
separate tribes, and develops the idea of a justice 
which is due to an individual, as opposed to the 
tribal notion according to which the tribe, not the 
individual, is the unit. At the same time it is 
clear that J” is regarded as the protector of moral 
rights. David, for instance, commends Abigail 
for preserving him from the sin against the Lord 
that reckless vengeance implies (1 8 20:1), The 
eating of blood is a sin against J’ (1 8S 14%); there 
is, to use a modern phrase, a taboo upon the shew- 
bread offered to J”; and other cases might be 
quoted showing that, though evidence is lacking 
for a complete ecclesiastical organization, such as 
is described in the Pent., much of the legislation 
embodied therein (and therefore the morality 
implied by it) dates from a time in which these 
social ideas prevailed. 

(8) The Prophetical Literature.—We must now 
turn to the prophets and endeavour to estimate 
the importance of their work in the ethical develop- 
ment of Israel. They are rightly identified with 
the higher moral progress of the people; but it is 
necessary in dealing with them, more even than 
with any of the other OT authors, to remember 
that their writings are occasional and not system- 
atic. They deal with the condition of the people 
as it appears to them, they comment on the vices 
which arrest their attention, and they give special 
weight to the effect of these Jines of conduct on 
the field of polities. 


* Of. Lv 1824 201-6, Dt 1225 ete. 

t It is not accurate to say, with Wellhausen (Proleg. p. 131, 
Eng. tr.), that there is no distinction between holy and unholy in 
the matter of thc shew-bread. 
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The cycle of ideas in which the prophets move 
is much the same in outline, though of course 
some speak more precisely and fully than others. 

(a2) The most conspicuous feature in their moral 
doctrine is their sense of the union of the nation 
with God, and the interest of God in the moral 
development of men. Condemnations of idolatry 
and of all forms of defection from the proper 
allegiance to God are frequent in the prophetic 
books. The nation is described under the figure 
of a bride, bound by the marriage-tie to J”, and 
continually breaking it. This appears in Is, Jer, 
Ezk, Hos; it will not be necessary to quote 

assages in illustration of so familiar a phrase. 

he practices most frequently condemned are 
unrighteous judgment, oppression of the poor, and 
various forms of luxury and extravagance, especi- 
ally drunkenness. These do not take us much 
beyond the ideas which appear in the earliest 
legislation. The development is to be found rather 
in the application of the ideas which have already 
prevailed, and in the appearance of some of the 

roblems which necessarily belong to moral life. 

hus the theory of evil receives some considcra- 
tion. We have seen that the ceremonial legis- 
lation referred largely to ceremonial pollutions. 
It inay possibly have been due to this association 
that the presence of evil was treated as a taint 
which affected others besides the actual sinner. 
On the other hand, holiness or righteousness 
was also regarded as a state which was effectual 
as a preservation against judgment. Thus in 
Abraham’s colloquy with God (Gn 18) the presence 
of righteous persons is admitted as a reason for 
suspending the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
There is, of course, a real moral difficulty con- 
tained in this doctrine. It must be remembered 
that evil is inseparably connected by the Jews with 
acts of rebellion, ὦ.6. with individual self-will and 
disobedience. If, therefore, others who have not 
taken part in the sin are involved in its con- 
sequences, it is obvious that a serious question 
must be raised as to the definition of responsibility, 
and the relation of responsibility to guilt. We 
find in Is a sense of the polluting effect of the 
presence of evil. Thusin the account of his call 
to the prophetic work (65) he says: ‘Woe is me, 
for Tam undone; because Iam a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell among a people of unclean lips.’ 
Isaiah expresses the general effect of evil in the 
people, and acknowledges its influence upon him- 
self. It is, further, a general doctrine of the OT 
that the guilt of sin extends to those who are con- 
nected with the sinner, as is expressed in the 
second commandment. ‘These ideas give rise to 
several lines of moral speculation. in the first 
place, the sense of individual responsibility is 
ereatly strengthened, so that we find in Ezk ἃ 
definite restriction or correction of the principle 
laid down in the Decalocue. Thus (ch. 1820), ‘The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die: the son shall not 
bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the 
father bear the iniquity of the son; the righteous- 
ness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the 
wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him.’ 
This position is carried out on the side of virtue 
also; the presence even of the three men, Noah, 
Daniel, and Job, shall not avail to suspend 
judgment upon a sinful city (Ezk 14!*-°), nor shall 
righteousness at one time prevent judgment if a 
soul relapse into wickedness (Iizk 39105.), Responsi- 
bility belongs to the individual soul for actual 
things done, and for nothing else. 

On the other hand, the prevalence of evil and | 
the uncertain incidence of affliction absolutely | 
prevent the adoption of the view that each man 
is punished simply for his own sins. Evil enters 
far too deeply into the eonstitution of things to be 


explained on these terms. Hence we find in Is 
and elsewhere the view expressed that God works 
through evil, and leads men to higher things. 
This notion is involved in the idea of visitation; 
it gives meaning to the metaphor of the refining 
jive; and it expresses itself in the doctrine of the 
faithful remnant. These are they on whom suftfer- 
ing and trouble have done their proper work ; they 
have learnt the lessons which God was teaching 
them. This conception reaches a climax in Is 53. 
The boldness in language, which is so characteristie 
of the prophets, is nowhere more noticeable than 
in some isolated statements to be found on the 
subject of cvil. Not content with describing the 
probationary functions of it in tlie divine order, 
both Amos and Deutero-Isaiah speak of it as the 
direct eilect of God’s action. ‘Shall evil befall a 
city, and the Lord hath not done it?’ Am 3% ‘I 
form the light, and create darkness; I make peace, 
and create evil; I am the Lord that doeth all 
these things,’ Is 457. These passages, in which 
‘evil’ has not the moral sense but =‘ calamity,’ 
‘misfortune,’ are not inconsistent with the con- 
demnation of sin ascribed to God, and with His 
character as elsewhere described. Their real aim 
is to express in the sharpest form the absolute 
supremacy of God over the whole course of things. 

(6) A second point in regard to which the pro- 

hetie attitude is fairly consistent is the contrast 

etween ceremonial performance and real morality. 
The emphasis laid by the prophets upon the moral 
law, the growing sense of the holiness of God, the 
comparative lack of moral reference in the cere- 
monial legislation, are factors in this development. 
Sacrifice in various parts of the world has tended 
to pass from an act of communion into an act of 
commerce. Instead of being a means of reopening 
intercourse that had in some way become sus- 
pended, it is a process of barter by which some- 
thing valuable is given up or destroyed in order 
to secure some gain. IT urther, the tendency to 
polytheism—so rife in Palestine during the time 
of the kings—rests upon an assumption that it is 
worth while to make friends with a variety of 
gods in hopes of benefits to be received from them. 
This theory, as well as the other, is inconsistent 
alike with the ceremonial law as we now read it, 
and with the prophetic doctrine of God. In pro- 
portion, therefore, as the sense of moral conditions 
to communion with God prevailed over every 
other, it became necessary to insist on the in- 
adequacy of sacrifice in itself as a means of re- 
ligious approach. This law is a common subject 
of the declamation of the prophets. We find it in 
Is (11°), Jer (6! 2° etc.), Hos (2! 05), Am (cheuae 
Mic (ch. 2), Zec (7°), and many other places, 
and ina most elaborate form in If Is (58). In all 
these, the close relation of J” to His people, their 
sinfulness and His hatred of sin, are the basal 
assumptions. It is the sense of the failure of 
material means of intercourse, and the difficulty 
of the more spiritual view of moral life, that gives 
force to the whole doctrine of salvation. The 
moral character of God was itself an assertion that 
evil was not final. If the means at hand of getting 
rid of it were inadequate, God Himself must take 
measures to remove it. The one thing certain is 
that it cannot remain unmodified ; the holiness of 
God forbids this. Hence we find God continually 
represented as longing to pardon—rising up early 
and sending His prophcts—that men may come 
back to their allegiance, and realize the blessings 
of the covenant-union. The two ideas are here 
held together—the separation from God caused by 
sin—the prospect of forgiveness from the side of 
God. It would take us into the region of theology, 
pure and simple, if we discussed this matter 
further; but it is impossible to avoid reference to 
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it, as it is the characteristic feature of the ethics 
of the prophets, and is perhaps an inevitable 
result of the peculiarly theological tone of the 
ethical thought of Israel. 

It has already been observed that the μὴν πον 
list of virtues and vices in the prophets falls 
roughly under the same heads as those in the 
law. They are vices or virtues connected with 
the intercourse of man with man; in other words, 
they are political rather than ethical, in the 
narrower sense. They belong to the political 
activity of the prophets, and express their influence 
upon the ordinary life of the State. 

There are, besides these, certain other conditions 
mentioned from time to time which are more 
purely subjective. Such is the peace which comes 
to those who are in true union with God, which 
the wicked can never share. But these are not 
the most frequent types of virtue. For these and 
such conditions we must go to the Psalms. 

(C) The Psalms really require a treatise to 
themselves to set forth their ethical contents 
adequately. They have formed men’s devotional 
handbook for century after century ; and this, in 
spite of the fact that they are full of national fecl- 
ing, and are unmistakably Jewish. There are 
frequent allusions in them to the situation of the 
Jewish people in politics or warfare; they must 
have been written, in many cases, like the pro- 
phecies, in close connexion with various political 
events. Yet their significance is never exhausted. 
They have the twofold right to perpetuity, that 
they regard the current history in the light of the 
permanent principles that underlie all history and 
all life, and that they present these in the form of the 
highest poetry. The Psalmists see in the events 
of their own day the manifestation of the divine 
laws, and it is often this aspect of them alone 
which they present. Hence the task of dating the 
Psalms is no easy one; the particular immediate 
event is often lost in the sense of the universal 
laws, the working of which it displays. In this 
connexion, as before in this article, we must dis- 
claim any intention of discussing or deciding the 
dates of the individual psalms, and confine our- 
selves to a general presentation of the mora] indi- 
cations in the book as a whole. 

As before in Jewish writings, we have to notice 
the decisive way in which the character of God is 
represented as the rule for the character of man. 
A very striking expression is given to this prin- 
ciple in Ps 18%-2(RV): ‘With the merciful thou wilt 
show thyself merciful ; with the perfect man thou 
wilt show thyself perfect ; with the pure thou wilt 
show thyself pure; and with the perverse thou 
wilt show thyself froward.’ The reference of all 
this is put beyond question by the next verse: ‘ For 
thou wilt save the afflicted people ; but the haughty 
eyes thou wilt bring down’ (ef. Ps 25810 9710 u, 
and many other passages) Here, therefore, in 
the most decisive way, the character of God is 
represented asthe moralideal. If we ask, further, 
for greater detail in regard to this divine char- 
acter, we find many points of contact with the 
books already considered. It is a commonplace 
throughout the Psalms that Ged has a fiery hatred 
of evil. This is especially displayed in a hatred of 
all forms of oppression. ‘For the spoiling of the 
poor, for the sighing of the needy, now will I arisc, 
saith the LorbD’ (125. ‘Depart from evil, and do 
good ; seck peace, and pursue it. The eyes of the 
LORD are toward the righteous, and his ears are 
open unto their cry.... The righteous cried, and 
the LorD heard, and delivered them out of all 
their troubles. The Lorp is nigh unto them that 
are of a broken heart, and saveth such as be of a 
contrite spirit’ (341418), It is probably this care 
for the poor that leads, both in the Ps and Dt, to 
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the condemnation of usury (Ps 155) and of un- 
righteous Judgment (Ps 82 throughout). But the 
Psalmists take us much further than this con- 
demnation of wickedness. God is represented as 
a God of loving-kindness—that is, looking with 
interest and love upon mankind. It is this char- 
acter which, if the phrase may be used, accounts 
for and is expressed in the special intimacy be- 
tween the Lord and His people. ‘The earth is full 
of the loving-kindness of the LorpD’ (Ps 33°): 
it is ‘in the multitude of the loving-kindness’ of 
God that the Psalmist goes to the temple (Ps 57); 
‘He showeth loving-kindness to his anointed, to 
David, and to his seed for evermore’ (Ps 1889), 
The merciful nature of God shows itself in two 
directions: in forgiveness and in judgment. The 
two are not apparently regarded as incompatible. 
He is full of compassion and gracious, slow to 
anger and plenteous in mercy (Ps 103%). ‘If thou, 
Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall 
stand? But there is forgiveness with thee, that 
thou mayest be feared’ (Ps 130*4). At the same 
time, upon those who work wickedness, the judg- 
ment of God falls severely and relentlessly. ‘Thou 
settest them in slippery places; thou casteth them 
down to destruction’ (Ps 7318 ete.). 

The character of God as thus described forms 
the model of the true follower of J”. His central 
motive is that of love and adoration to God; but, 
at the same time, he so far identifies himself with 
the cause of God that he too burns with anger 
against the wicked. This is partly the explana- 
tion of the tone of unmodified hatred that 
pervades certain psalms (esp. 69. 109). It is not 
merely the annoyance of a person whose will is 
crossed, and who vents himsclf in petulant cursing 
of those who stand in his way. It is the wrath of 
the person who feels that God’s cause is attacked 
through him, and who is persecuted by the powers 
of evil. Such a condition is no doubt a perilous 
one; but it is important to observe that these 
psalms by no means stand alone. The echo of 
conflict pervades the whole book. The course of 
this world is largely affected by the presence of 
sin and urnfaithfulness. The followers of God are 
not by auy means in the majority; nor do they 
always prevail against their enemies. They pass 
through times of oppression, of menace, of per- 
secution ; they are the victims of treachery in the 
house of friends; they see the ungodly in apparent 
prosperity, and the holy things of God defiled and 
insulted. This condition of the world produces 
the fury against the enemies of God, already men- 
tioned, together with some other remarkable con- 
ditions of mind. It is to this—the apparent 
triumph of the enemy—that we must assign the 
sense of being forsaken by God Himself which 
appears in Ps 22; to this also is to be traced the 
perplexity of mind as regards the providence of 
God which appears in Ps 73. The moods in which 
this problem is approached vary greatly. At times 
it produces deep depression, almost despair; at 
times it is treated (as in Ps 37) with calm and 
quiet triumph. But it is important, for it is to 
the Jewish mind the fundamental problem of 
ethics, to account for the lack of apparent balance 
between a man’s lot and the life he leads. The 
idea of the probationary value of suffering appears 
in some places; but the full discussion of the 
problem belongs rather to the Sapiential Books 
than to the Psalis. 

It would not, however, be true to suppose that 
all the evil in the world is due to the action of the 
enemies of God. There are in many places signs 
that sinfulness is regarded as a trouble that 
touches even the good. It erects a barrier between 
the soul and God which sacrifices and burnt-offer- 
ings are powerless to break down. In one place 
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(Ps 515) it seems to be regarded as affecting the 
actual birth of men. The man stands in solitary 
responsibility before God (497 514) ; and the essence 
of sin consists in not having the heart right 
(78°). Together with this sense of incapacity and 
weakness may be classed the yearning after God 
which marks Ps 42, and the passionate enthusiasm 
for the service of God which appears in Pss 119 
and 84. 

There would be no difficulty in extending largely 
this account of the ethical features of the Psalms ; 
but the space at our disposal does not permit it. 
We therefore can only point out here the general 
character of the whole book. It is essentially a 
book of reflective devotion. The whole of life is 
viewed from the point of view of the worship of 
and intercourse with J”. It never reaches the 
point of ethical theory, even in regard to the 
ethical problem noticed above. The solution, so 
far as any is offered, is always spiritual and 
religious, and not philosophical. 

(D) The Sapiential Books.—It is in these only 
that we find any definite ethical philosophy among 
the Jews ; and even in these, speculation moves over 
a restricted area. As in other nations, speculation 
begins in the proverbial form; the first moral 
philosophers were men who spoke proverbs. These 
trace their intellectual lineage to the wise king 
Solomon, who was wiser than Ethan the Ezrahite, 
and Heman, and Calecol, and Darda, the sons of 
Mahol ... and who spake three thousand pro- 
verbs (1 Καὶ 4512), These proverbs, if we may judge 
from the Bk. of Pr as we have it, were of a some- 
what utilitarian tone. They started with the 
assumption that virtue leads to worldly success and 
happiness ; and they dwelt on this relation with 
various degrees of insistence. They were maxims 
of ordinary prudence, rather than speculations as 
to ultimate moral problems, and the religious view 
of all these questions was somewhat left on one 
side. Moral practice is still closely allied with 
the fear of the LorpD, but its natural outcome is 
expected to appear in the form of worldly pros- 
perity. Thus 3%? ‘Honour the LORD with thy 
substance, and with the first-fruits of all thine 
increase: so shall thy barns be filled with plenty, 
and thy fats shall overflow with new wine.’ The 
reflections upon life which fill up the larger 
portion of the book are also somewhat subdued in 
enthusiasm, and seem to lack in some degree high 
moral inspiration. But it must not be supposed 
that commonplace utilitarian reflections are the 
sum of the contents of the Sapiental Books. It is 
to these that we must trace the development of 
two of the most striking of all the ethical figures 
of the OT—the Wise Man and the Fool. The wise 
man is he whose life is orderly and well arranged 
—the man who follows the law of the LoRD. The 
fool is he who is self-willed and sinful, and whose 
life therefore lacks principle, and fails to attain 
success. A large portion of the antitheses in the 
Bks. of Pr and Sir present the contrasted pictures 
of these two characters. They are seen in various 
relations of life; but the essence of the two char- 
acters lies in their different relation to the law of 
the LorRD; for the fear of the LORD is the be- 
ginning of knowledge (Pr 1’, Sir 1+), ¢ All 
wisdom is the fear of the LORD, and in all wisdom 
is the doing of the law’ (Sir 19%). The grossest 
forms of transgression, as well as the less im- 
pressive, are regarded as acts of folly (see esp. Pr 
78-27, and comp. Pr 108° 1816 148 ete.). It is 
noticeable that the nature of wisdom and of folly 
consists, not in an accurate intellectual knowledge 
of things, but in a prudent or imprudent ordering 
of life. The wise man shows his wisdom by his 


right choice, his far-seeing plans, his control of | 


passion, and avoidance of all self-assertion. The 
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fool is he who does the exact opposite of all these 
things. See Foo. 

It is this notion of a wise ordering of practical 
life which reappears in the far more magnificent 
conception which we owe to these books—of the 
wisdom of God. This is conceived partly as an 
attribute of God, partly as a counsellor standing, 
as it were, by the throne of God. According to 
the latter view, which appears in some of the 
finest passages in these books, wisdom was the 
counsellor and helper of God in the creation of the 
world (Pr 8, cf. Wis 10, Job 28% ete.), and has been 
or a | embodied in the law (Sir 2438), 
Wisdom is the power that guides the history of 
man, and has watched over that of the chosen 
people (cf. Wis 10°). Hence the previous con- 
nexlon between morality and wisdom is explained. 
Man’s wisdom consists in following out the em- 
bodied wisdoin of God in the law. 

This particular character of the divine wisdom 
brings us back to the consideration of the problems 
which, as has been already pointed out, appear in 
the Psalms. The problem of the true relation of 
virtuous action or righteousness is set forth, as 
in a tragedy, in the Bk. of Job. The author 
emphasizes the fact that Job was free from all 
blame in the truest and strictest sense. He bewails 
his misery—the cruel change of fortune which 
comes upon him; but in it all ‘he sinned not.’ 
He neither rejected the verdict of his conscience, 
which acquitted him of wrong-doing, nor called in 
question the supreme justice of God. In this he 
proves superior to the popular opinion on such 
matters, as it is represented in the utterances of 
the friends. And the justification of his attitude 
is found in the answer of J” out of the whirlwind, 
the point of which consists in the assertion of the 
variety and nysteriousness of the activity of God. 
The question is not solved by any philosophical 
formula, but is referred siuply to the nature of 
God Himself. 

In the Bk. of Ee we find a much more gloomy 
point of view. In this case the obscurity of the 
whole matter presses very hard upon the author’s 
mind, He is impressed with the apparent futility 
and lack of coherence in the life of man; he can 
see no purpose served and no object attained by 
the pursuit of wisdom, or the indulgence of pleasure, 
or the enjoyment of high place. Everything lies 
under the doom of vanity; there is no profit under 
the sun — nothing that endures, and can satisfy 
man’s desire for the enduring. Under these 
circumstances he SP Progen the form of ethical 
thought which, in modern times, is called pessimism. 
Indeed he only falls short of it in so far as he finds 
the good of man in the grim adherence to the com- 
mandments of God (if Ee 118 be genuine). 

In both these works the general view of the life 
of man is closely akin to that which we have had 
occasion to notice before. It is noted (Job 15) that 
Job rose up early in the morning and offered burnt- 
offerings according to the number of them all (ἐ.6. 
his family), ‘for Job said, It may be that my sons 
have sinned, and renounced God in their hearts.’ 
He deemed it necessary to provide against in- 
advertences of this sort as regards God, and this 
of course adds to the impression of his complete 
virtue. In later chapters we find the usual 
emphasis laid upon the protection of the poor, and 
the wickedness of oppression (ef. ch. 24. 3116 ete.), 
upon purity (ch. 31), and justice (2016), In like 
manner, oppression is one of the things which 
attracts the attention of the preacher (Ec 4!-3), as 
well as the vanity of the efforts of the righteous, 
when death comes and cuts short all that he is 
planning to achieve. 

We may now review briefly the drift of this very 
imperfect sketch of the ethical ideas of the OT. 
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It seems that the central feature of OT morality is 
that it is religious; it is grafted on to the national 
faith and worship. But this must not be taken to 
imply that the ceremonial order was indissolubly 
bound up with the moral ideas; the various sacri- 
fices, πὰ the like, are, on the whole, held apart 
from the definite scheme (so far as there is one 
traceable) of virtues and vices. It would be truer 
to say that the ceremonial order and the ethical 
code are two co-ordinate developments of the one 

rinciple—the holiness of J’. The character of 
God was the final rule of the life of man, and the 
archaic details of sacrificial purification were filled 
with this meaning; the great holiness of God 
demanded cautious approach. On the other hand, 
the general impression left upon the mind by the 
history of the people and the reflections upon their 
life is one of considerable simplicity. The acts 
condemned, the ideals commended, belong to a 
comparatively simple condition of society. Acts 
of violence and oppression are the chief burden of 
denunciation; the tendency is manifest to exact 
usurious interest; and there are some few other 
forms of sin noticed, such as drunkenness and 
impurity. But the real depth and value of Jewish 
moral teaching is found, not in the political or 
social sphere, but in the religious life. It isin the 
Psalms and in those passages of the Prophets which 
come nearest in tone to the Psalms that we find 
the permanent and supreme value of the Jewish 
notion of life. Varieties of religious emotion and 
aspiration such as we find in these forms are pos- 
sible only to a people whose whole ethical outlook 
is religious. 

II. IN THE NT.—When we pass over into the 
NT we come into an atmosphere which is in many 
respects strikingly different from that of the OT. 
In the first place, the literature covers a com- 
paratively small area in point of time, instead of 
containing history and tradition from a long series 
of ages. Hence the type of life and thought, 
though there are signs of rapid development in it, 
is much the same throughout. Further, the 
history in NT describes in fragmentary style a 
single life, and the results which flowed from its 
activity. We are not concerned with the history 
of a ΓΕ ΣΙ but of a body that was included in, 
but claimed to be wider than, the firmly estab- 
lished Roman Empire. Our knowledge of its 
external history is comparatively slight; the 
emphasis falls on the development of its mind. 
Hence, while a large portion of OT requires to be 
explained out of the political history of the time, 
the tone of NT is more definitely moral, and deals 
more positively with the qualities and errors of 
individual minds; it is ethical rather than political. 
And once more, the NT stands in much closer 
relation to our own modern expericnce than any- 
thing in the OT. At the best, it is always difficult 
to get back to the point of view from which the OT 
writers spoke and wrote; there is much which it 
requires careful argumentation to explain at all. 
But with the NT this is different. In spite of the 
obvious differences of national character, and the 
effects of all the history that has happened since, 
we still feel that we understand and are in sympathy 
with the ethical attitude of those who wrote the 
NT books. Indeed, the fact that they seem so little 
strange is the measure of their effect. 

On the other hand, there are points of very close 
contact between the OT and the NT. We do not 
find the same external conditions, but the moral 
attitude is much the same. The morality of the 
NT is essentially a religious morality ; it stands in 
very close relation to the worship of God. That 
which was hope or aspiration under the old covenant 
is fulfilled in the new; the access to God, which 
was before an object of longing, is attained through 


Christ; the forgiveness, the lack of which so 
seriously complicated the ancient religious efforts, 
has become possible through Christ. This is, in 
fact, the central point in the comparison of the two 
systems; the note of the old covenant is promise, 
that of the new is fulfilment. From this most of 
the other differences may be derived, directly or 
indirectly. 

As in connexion with the OT, so here, it will be 
impossible to enter into the various critical questions 
raised over the Gospels and Epistles. Taking the 
NT as it is, we aha endeavour to indicate its bear- 
ing on ethical questions. 

(A) Lhe Sermon on the Mount.—Different views 
have been taken as to the actual history of this 
sermon as it stands in the Gospels, and of its 
Ineaning in relation to the purpose of Christ. ΑἹ] 
are agreed that it stands to the new covenant as 
the promulgation of the law on Sinai stood to the 
old; it contains the law of the new kingdom. 
From this point of view two questions arise in 
regard to it. (1) What is its relation to the old 
law? (2) What new features does it add of its 
own? 

(1) In the Sermon on the Mount the old law is 
revised and fulfilled; the precepts which it con- 
tained are interpreted, and their application 
deepened. Our Lord definitely aflirms that He 
has come, not to destroy (καταλῦσαι), but to fulfil 
(πληρῶσαι). Hence He touches on a series of points 
upon which the law had defined its position, and 
develops them. The law of Murder includes in its 
prohibition the sin of anger and the harsh un- 
forgiving temper.* The law against Adultery in- 
cludes lustful thoughts, and condemns them. The 
law of Divorce and of Perjury are extended in hke 
manner. But the law of Retaliation is reversed ; 
and the narrow cominand to love the neighbour is 
extended so as to cover the enemy. In all this the 
difference lies not so much in principle as in inter- 
pretation. Weare still in the region of law. Com- 
mands are addressed to the will from without, 
which it has to obey. But the significance of the 
law is increased tenfold by means of the application 
of the rules. They no longer concern outward 
conduct only ; they touch the inmost springs of con- 
duct in the heart. In this they are akin to the 
deeper aspirations of the Prophets and Psalmists ; 
these too, though with less profound and unflinch- 
ing moral insight, saw that it was in these inward 
regions that the real issue of right and wrong was 
to be tried. In the saine way, on the positive side, 
in the matter of almsgiving, prayer, and fasting, 
our Lord lays emphasis on the spiritual side of 
these acts, without in any way condemning the | 
exterior and formal aspect of them. 

(2) But the indications given of the character of 
the citizens of the new kingdom contain the most 
significant departures from aneicnt rule. These 
appear chiefly in the Beatitudes, and in other parts 
ot the NT in which the character of the new 
kingdom is deseribed. The nature of the descrip- 
tion given in the Beatitudes is not, perhaps, easy 
to bring into formal order; but there 1s no question 
as to the fundamental principles of the character 
therein set forth. Its rules and interests are in the 
spiritual world, and there alone. The rewards of 
its virtues are spiritual. ‘The pure in heart see 
God ; those that hunger and thirst after mghteous- 
ness gain their desire ; the merciful receive mercy ; 
the poor in spirit (or the poor, Lk 055) are those to 
whom the kingdom of heaven belongs ; the peace- 
makers are called the sons of God. The meek are 
said to inherit the earth; but this must not be 
assumed to contradict the blessing upon those 
whom the world persecutes. The general drift of 
the passage is to bless those who are characterized 

* Of. Philo, De Spec. Legg. Tom. ii. p. 314, ed. Mang. 
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by certain spiritual qualities, and to leave on one 
side their relation to the ordinary standards of the 
world. ‘The opinion of the world is, as such, of no 
value; all that matters is the spiritual condition 
of the citizens of the kingdom. In like manner, 
later on in the sermon, the motive to prayer and 
fasting is found in the same region. ‘The critical 
temper is excluded from the true life (Mt 7!°, Lk 
637-39) ; and it is distinctly asserted that care is to 
be exercised in the presentation of that which is 
holy. The whole temper indicated is inward and 
spiritual, though it is affirmed that the character 
must be expressed in act: the tree is to be known 
by its fruit. 

(B) Similar principles appear in our Lord’s Para- 
bolic teachings. A large number of the parables 
refer to the general characteristics of the new 
Society, and therefore do not immediately concern 
us.* But others deal directly with moral char- 
acter. Thus the Parable of the Unmerciful Servant 
deals with the law of forgiveness; that of the 
Pharisee and the Publican condemns self-righteous- 
ness; the Good Samaritan defines the duty of the 
love of our neighbour; that of the Two Sons 
distinguishes true and false obedience. Dives and 
Lazarus illustrates the peril of the love of this 
world. Besides these, the Prodigal Son, the 
Unjnst Judge, and the Friend at midnight 
declare the relations between the true believers 
and God. In these, and in the generality of the 
teaching recorded in the synoptic Gospels, our 
Lord uses a quasi-proverbial method. He does 
not promulgate rules of conduct, but describes in 
indirect fashion the principles upon which true 
conduct is to be based. 

(C) In the more profound teaching recorded in 
St. John’s Gospel, we are taken still further into 
the inner secrets of the moral life. While in the 
Synoptists we have the life presented in the simple 
picture of the Two Ways, St. John represents the 
true and the false life as two opposed conditions of 
being—Life and Judgment. This, while it con- 
tains ultimately the same idea as the simpler lan- 
cuage in St. Matthew, lies deeper, and contains 
assumptions which do not appear elsewhere. In 
this type of teaching, as in the other, the essential 
principle is that human life is truly seen only on 
its spiritual side, and that in this view of it there 
is a single issue offered for the determination of 
each particular man. That course which places 
man on the side of God is described as Life; the 
other is in itself Judgment. Further, whereas in 
synoptic tradition we find our Lord opening His 
mission with the preaching of repentance, so, in 
the first discourse recorded by St. John (ch. 3), He 
sets forth the necessity of regeneration for the 
recognition of and entry into the new kingdom. 
Here, again, the positions are ultimately the same, 
but that in St. John is the deeper. The new birth 
spoken of is essential to the repentance. Once 
more, the need of faith, which is constantly em- 
phasized in the synoptic Gospels, is by St. John 
shown to involve moral issues of a serious kind. 
It is the self-assertion, the self-seeking of the 
Jews, that prevents their understanding the claims 
of Christ. And, lastly, it is union with Christ, 
and dependence upon His life, which sustains 
those who are His representatives in the world. 
And thus, again, a moral virtue inculeated in the 
synoptic tradition is asserted in deeper form in St. 

olin. The love which the followers of Christ are 
to have to one another rests upon their union with 
Christ, the indwelling of the Spirit, and has as its 
ideal the love of the Father and the Son. 

In this Gospel there is very little direct exhorta- 
tion, even of the proverbial kind. The most con- 


* Such are: the Leaven, the Draw-net, the Hidden Treasure, 
the Seed growing secretly, etc. 
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spicuous parenetic passage is that in which our 
Lord (as also in the other Gospels) lays down the 
absolute necessity of sacrifice for all (Jn 12%). 
The discourses are concerned rather with the 
exposition of the final conditions of moral action, 
and in this sense they are of vital importance for 
the Christian ethic. It should be noticed that they 
deal with action, so it seems at first sight, very 
simply. Truths which are complementary are 
stated, sometimes in antithesis, sometimes with- 
out any sign in the context of the complementary 
truth, which may appear elsewhere also without 
qualification. Thus, in ch. 6, the mysterious 
relations of the work of the Father and the coming 
of men to Christ are asserted, but not connected 
by any theory. Or, on the other hand, the judg- 
nent given is said to be the coming of the light 
into the world, and the consequent action of meu 
(3.5); whereas in vv.°?: % judement is placed in the 
control of the Son of Man. ‘This is largely due to 
the close connexion of the discourses in this Gospel 
with the circumstances under which they were 
delivered, and to the fact that, in life, different 
aspects of complex unities have a tendency to 
emerge into exclusive prominence. But the great 
importance of all these passages for our present 
purpose is this: they represent the Christian 
development of the principles already asserted in 
Judaism—the connexion of the character of God 
with moral life, and the historic operation of God 
in the lives of men. Where God declares Himself 
as a merciful God—in answer to the request of 
Moses to see [lim—and declares His condemnation 
of the guilty (Ex 34’), Christ in St. John sets out 
the love of God as the rule of life for the Christian 
society (Jn 17%). Whereas in the OT the hand 
of God is seen in the guidance of man throughout 
his life and history, Christ in St. John affirms 
definitely the entry of the Father’s will into the 
actual life and choice of individual man. The im- 
portance of this, in regard to life, can hardly be 
exaggerated. It means that the apparent simplifi- 
cation of moral ideas attained by referring all things 
to a spiritual standard must not be regarded as 
extinguishing all moral problems. The Gospel of 
St. John contains no elaborate discussion of such 
problems, such as we find in St. Panl’s Epistles; it 
only indicates, in the direct way which lies close 
to immediate experience, that they are present. 
Thus we derive from the preaching of Christ, not 
only a deeper vicw of positive duty, but also an 
indication of a large field of moral thought of 
which comparatively little had been known before. 

(D) In turning to the Apostolie Epistles we find 
the Church engaged in the endeavour to introduce 
the Christian law into the world. We derive, 
therefore, from these writings some knowledge of 
the effect of Christianity upon the life of Greece 
and Rome. And, further, we find in the Epistles, 
especially in those of St. Paul, an endeavour to 
connect the faith of the Cliurch with its practice. 
It will be desirable to consider these points in the 
reverse order, as the dogmatic basis of Christian 
practice in many cases largely determines its form. 
In the first place, let us observe that there are, in 
the NT writers, certain moral premises or assump- 
tions which are inherited from the OT, and have 
been accentuated by the teaching of Christ. The 
end of man is union or intercourse with God, and 
sin impedes it. Men are in a position of enmity— 
sin dwells in them—the wrath of God at present 
abides upon them—they have not passed from 
death to ΠΝ And they have no power of their 
own to break loose from this position; the old 
lamentations of the Psalmist over their moral in- 
capacity are taken up and confirmed by the 
authority of the apostolic writers. However great 
and sincere man’s desire may be to attain to virtue 
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and to holiness, there is an impediment. The law 
did little to improve the position; it killed instead 
of reviving ; it displayed the real nature of sin, so 
faz as man was capable of appreciating it, but 
it gave him no power to express his knowledge in 
his life. The sacrifices and other ceremonies, 
which were part of the legal dispensation, could 
never take away sin. They only symbolized a 
purification which they could never convey. 

In all this the apostolic writers are using partly 
ideas which are inherited, partly ideas which are 
original in them. The sense of failure and ruin 
appears, as we have said, in the OT, but in the 
Epistles it is more precise in itself, and its causes 
and range are more clearly known. The dis- 
abilities thus described are removed by the work 
of Christ. And itis in consequence of this that 
the dogmatic basis of the Christian practice is so 
firmly and carefully fixed. The views of man’s 
condition, with which the apostles start, are such 
that the first thing to be done in order to attain 
morality is to remove the impediment which at 
present bars the way. To describe the advantages 
or the beauties of moral life—to develop a system 
of new and attractive moral ideas, is secondary to 
this; to have made it the first interest would have 
been to leave mankind in the position of the law. 
It was power they wanted, more even than know- 
ledge. Christ in His teaching had concentrated 
attention increasingly upon Himself; the central 
feature of the discourses recorded by St. John had 
been the presentation of Himself as satisfying in 
various ways the desires and the needs of man. 
Thus the apostles had general guidance as to the 
way in which they were to deal with life, as well 
as particular instructions for certain occasions. 
Christ had not, so far as we can gather from His 
recorded teaching, entered into any detailed and 
precise account of the eflect of His work in the 
moral world. It is this that the apostolic writers 
undertake. 

In this respect it is possible to observe develop- 
ment and the presence of individual tendencies of 
thought. At first, the sum of their preaching 
seems to be contained in the phrase, Jesus as Lord. 
The resurrection, of which all are witnesses, is the 
proof of this; and the effect is that men have 
repentance and remission of their sins. The Holy 
Spirit has been poured out upon them, and they 
have thus gained various moral and _ spiritual 
powers. They are not lcft, as before, to struggle 
vainly ; a new spring of new life has entered into 
the world, arising from the person of the risen and 
ascended Lord. St. Paul develops this position 
with great fulness in his Epistles. ‘If Christ be 
not risen,’ he says (1 Co 15"), ‘ye are yet in your 
sins.’ And this position is elsewhere described 
as the state ‘under law,’ the condition of inability 
and partial knowledge which prevailed in the 
earlier dispensation (Gal 4°"), There is no ques- 
tion that to St. Paul’s mind the possibility of 
moral achievement depends absolutely on the 
person and work of the Son of God. And we ean 
go further than this. The death of Christ, which 
was the means of removing the barricr of scpara- 
tion between us and God, was of the nature of a 
sacrifice—a sacrifice of propitiation (ἱλαστήριον, οἵ. 
Ro 3”). Thus the ancient efforts at reconciliation 
were niade effectual. In similar fashion St. John 
represents Jesus Christ the rightcous as a propitia- 
tion (iAagués) for our sins and for the sins of the 
whole world (1 Jn 22. The author of the Ep. to the 
Hebrews dwells at length upon the unique import- 
ance of the pricsthood of Christ, and emphasizes the 
effect of it upon man’s relations with God. St. 
John, the cast of whose mind is more contempla- 
tive than argumentative, sets forth as the essential 
condition of real Christian life, the confession that 
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Jesus Christ is come in the flesh (9 917, ef. 1 Jn 5%). 
His characteristic interest is in the truth of the 
incarnation considered as a fact in history; his 
treatment of all the other points arises out of this. 
The others, not less certain than St. John as to the 
nature of Christ, have given more space to the 
discussion of the redemptive acts of Christ. But, 
in spite of differences in the nature and order of 
the presentation, one salient fact appears on the 
very surface of the NT’, namely, that moral life 
depends upon the acts and the nature of Christ ; 
in other words, that the true basis for morality is 
theological. ‘The controversy over the principles 
of faith and works, which occupies so large a ss 
in St. Paul, has no meaning apart from this; it 
arises, and is of practical importance, just because 
it affects the relations of God and man. In like 
manner, as has been already implied in our 
remarks upon St. John’s Gospel, the controlling 
will of God in history becomes an element in 
man’s moral life; and in this connexion we have, 
of course, the Pauline doctrine of predestination. 
Here, again, we are dealing, not with a mere 
philosophical speculation, but with a series of 
facts which must be taken into consideration in 
any valid account of actual practical life. 

It would be beyond our purpose to dwell further 
on these theological points. We have said thus 
much about them in order to call attention to the 
fact that the Christian ethic as it appears in the 
NT, rests upon certain convictions as to the nature 
and acts of Christ. The whole bearing and range 
of morality depends upon these. 

We must now return to the other matter remain- 
ing for discussion, viz. the attitude of the Church 
in its endeavour to spread the Christian view of 
life through the world, and in this connexion we 
shall consider two points—(1) the general attitude 
of the Church towards practical life; (2) the system 
of virtues and vices which flowed from the use of 
the Christian ideal. 

(1) We notice, first of all, that the Church dis- 
plays an attitude of unflinching hostility to all 
that is characteristically worldly. The world, to 
the eyes of St. Paul, presents a spectacle of varied 
and widespread wickedness. The heathen have 
lost the hght that might once have belonged to 
them, and, as they have lost the knowledge of God, 
have fallen into idolatry, and so into gross sin. 
They have concentrated their attention and in- 
tcrests upon the material side of life, and find 
their satisfaction in the created world (Ro 1'°*), 
The same point appears in connexion with the 
moral use of the term ‘the flesh.’ St. Paul docs not 
meal by this that the flesh, as such, is the seat 
of evil; but it is the material and transient side 
of man’s nature, which has no right to stand as 
the object of his life. The works of the flesh 
(Gal 5!) are all those acts and states of which the 
real explanation lies in man’s choice of the material 
and transient, his desire for selfish satisfaction. 
Though there are still higher ideas and signs of 
moral aspiration among the heathen, yet the pre- 
dominant note of their life is degradation and 
sensuality.” 

* It is always hard to read St. Paul’s descriptions, esp. in Rol, 
without wondering whether he has exaggerated, and, if so, to 
what extent. It must, however, be remembered that we derive 
our views of the ancient world rather from the highest minds of 
the particular periods we consider, than from inen on ordinary 
levels. It was these lower, more ordinary strata of society with 
which St. Paul was chiefly acquainted. And, further, there can 
be no question that the entry of Christianity has altered the face 
of things in many more directions than we ordinarily think ; so 
that, in all probability, the tone of ancient society is much 
farther from us than we are wont to suppose. St. Paul repre- 
sents the case of a person with sentiments very like our own 
acting and thinking under the old conditions. And, lastly, it 
must always be remembered that St. Paul’s method of presenting 


his ideas is to insist strongly on one aspect of a matter at one 
time, modifying it or insisting on the complementary truth 1p 
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In like manner, St. John speaks of the world as 
lying in the evil one (κεῖται ἐν τῷ πονηρῷ, 1 Jn 51%), 
and uses the word κόσμος somewhat in the same 
way as St. Paul uses the word σάρξ, for the material 
creation considered, first as apart from, and then 
as hostile to God. The world is guided by prin- 
ciples of self-will and self-indulgence, and is doomed 
to pass away with all the objects of its desire. As 
Christ had anticipated persecution and hatred for 
those who followed Him, so St. Paul and St. John 
recognize an endless hostility between the world 
and those born of God—between the flesh and the 
Spirit. There is no compromise and no cessation 
in the strife. 

Hence the first thing which strikes us in the 
general attitude of the Church towards the world 
is its uncompromising hostility. But in large 
measure these phrases, the flesh and the world, 
stand for tendencies or principles rather than for 
individuals. These tendencies appear in indi- 
viduals; but there is quite another aspect in 
which the individuals arrest the attention of the 
Church. The world from this point of view is 
capable of being saved ; and this fact determines 
the character of the warfare. There is no limit to 
the sacrifices which must be expected of the 
Christian: he must, as Christ said, hate his father 
and mother if he is worthy of his calling. But he 
will not retire into himself, and live an isolated 
withdrawn life in which mankind in general thas 
no part. He will live quietly in the state in which 
his lot is cast, fulfilling ordinary duties of citizen- 
ship (Ro 13, ef. 1 P 415), accepting even such an 
institution as slavery (1 Co 717, Philem), without 
strife or cry. At the same time, he will not con- 
ceal his way of life, nor evade inquiry into its 
motive ; the power of example, the mere presence 
of the new principles of action, will tell. The 
world will know by this the disciples of Christ— 
by the fact that they love one another. And the 
love to the brethren, which is the sign that they 
have passed from death to life (1 Jn 34), is extended 
to the neighbour, and in this is the fulfilling of the 
law (Ro 1319), As God loved the world, even when 
men were in a state of rebellion against Him, so 
those who are called by the name of Christ will 
endeavour, so far as in them lies, to fulfil God’s 
desire to save it. Thus the Christian’s attitude 
towards the world is partly hostile and partly 
friendly—hostile so far as the world tries to con- 
vert him, but friendly in so far as he endeavours 
to convert the world. We must now consider 
certain special conditions of mind which, owing 
to the peculiar views of life characteristic of the 
Church, are now brought within the ethical sphere. 

(a) We propose to consider, first, three moral 
conditions which are sufficiently similar to admit 
of such treatment, and which all depend upon a 
lack of zeal or whole-heartedness. In Ja 15:8 we 
find a severe condemnation passed upon the δίψυχος 
or double-souled man. In Rev 3'5-17 the severest 
judgment of all those passed upon the Seven 
Churches is the denunciation of the lukewarm 
(χλιαροί. And, again, in Rev 218 the first of 
those whose portion is the second death are the 
cowards (δειλοί). These three words, especially in 
view of the context they are in, seem to convey 
more than a reproach upon vacillation of purpose. 
The man who is double-souled and unstable in 
all his ways fails to obtain his prayers; his life 
loses consistency and firmness, and becomes like 
the sea, driven by the wind and tossed. So the 
lukewarm is worse than the open enemy (‘I 
would thou wert cold or hot’), and the coward 
is coupled in his condemnation with the unfaithful 
another context. If Ro 1 represents the darker side of his 


mind, Ro 2, not to mention his practical attitude towards the 
Gentiles, represents the aspect of the question neglected here. 


as well as those who are guilty of open and obvious 
sin. All three are cases of insincerity. They are 
attempts to serve two masters, and they lack the 
absolute singleness of aim which Christ demands 
of those who follow Him. The severity of the 
condemnation upon them is the measure of the 
importance of the demand made upon the believer. 
He is to live a spiritual life pure and simple, guided 
by spiritual principles and spiritual aims; cowardice 
or lukewarmness or double-souledness is nothing 
less than the surrender of all this; in other words, 
the rejection of Christ. On the positive side, we 
have St. Paul’s exhortations to sincerity of work 
(Col 323), to tolerance of weaker consciences in all 
things lawful (1 Co 88:5. Ro 14), and these exhorta- 
tions are based upon the same general principle. 
The sole concern of men is to be their relation to 
God, and this will colour all that they do in the 
ordinary ways of life. 

Under the same condemnation will be placed 
various sensual sins. Thus St. Paul bases his 
exhortation to purity on the true function of the 
body, and its capacity as a temple of the Holy 
Ghost (1 Co 6” ete.). Covetousness, mentioned 
at the end of a list of sensual sins, is stigmatized 
as idolatry (Col 3°); the love of money is said to 
have power to pervert men from the faith, and to 
be a root of all evil things (1 Ti 610) ; and again the 
love of pleasure is set over-against the love of God 
(2 ΤῚ 35). In all these cases the error lies in mis- 
direction of aim, the transient is preferred to the 
eternal, They are not merely breaches of law, or, 
as a Greek philosopher might have said, disturb- 
ances of the due balance of man’s nature. In the 
light of the faith they are errors in principle, a 
choice of the wrong thing altogether. 

This singleness of aim takes shape in social life 
in various noticeable forms. The bond which 
holds the Christian society together is love—love to 
God and love to the brethren. This, in itself, 
would prevent any violence of self-assertion or 
rivalry. But there are also positive virtues based 
upon the conception of the Christian society. One 
of the most striking of these is humility. This 
appears in St. Paul primarily as a social virtue. 
It consists in voluntarily accepting a subdued 
estimate of oneself. It is distinguished from all 
diflidence or indisposition to accept the eall of God 
to special work by the fact that it deals fairly and 
simply with reality. On the practical side it con- 
sists largely in doing without hesitation or discon- 
tent the work assigned. So St. Paul exhorts the 
Romans (12%) not to think more highly of them- 
selves than they ought; and gives as his reason 
their unity in the body of Christ. Immediately 
afterwards he exhorts them to perform faithfully 
the function that has been allotted to them in the 
Church. So in the Epistle to the Philippians (2%) 
the spirit of humility is opposed to the vainglorious 
temper, and the factious ungracious service of a 
hireling. So St. Peter finds in humility the 
principle of church order (1 P δ). Thus the 
normal aspect of this virtue in the apostolic 
writings is social ; it answers to the social reserve 
of the Greeks—the disposition to give and take 
without savage selfishness or personal rivalry. 
But it differs widely from this, in that it is not 
based upon the mere fact that all men cannot have 
the same thing, and must give way to one another ; 
it rests upon a positive love of men, one to another, 
and a profound conviction of the unique value of 
spiritual things. Moreover, it goes back upon the 
example and the precept of Christ Himself ; it is a 
conspicuous embodiment of His mind and temper. 

In this connexion it will be well to speak of 

| another virtue which holds a high place in St. 
Paul’s teaching. In the list of the fruits of the 
Spirit (Gal 5°), the virtue which appears at the 
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end as a kind of climax is ἐγκράτεια, self-control. 
It will not be justifiable to press too far its position 
in this catalogue; but there can be no doubt that 
it holds an important position in St. Paul’s mind. 
It is one of the qualities required of the bishop 
(Tit 16); it is inculcated by the example of the 
zealous athlete (1 Co 935), and it appears in 2P 1 
as a stage in the progress of men in this world. 
It is in regard to this virtue, probably, that the 
ethical ideas of the apostolic writers differ most 
characteristieally from the views of contemporary 
Gr. writers. The Gr. view of virtue was chiefly 
that of a condition attained after struggle; it 
did not eontemplate the persistence of tempta- 
tion, or of any disposition to yield on the part of 
the virtuous man. The material side of man was 
not, so to speak, an aetual element in virtuous 
action; it required suppression, not eontrol: on 
the other hand, the Christian virtue does not 
pretend to introduce warfare or separation into 
the organization of man. It recognizes the need 
of self-control, but the character of the man who 
manages his physical nature and keeps it in its 
proper relation to his whole life is selected for 
commendation. The ἐγκράτεια of St. Paul is a 
more real thing than the σωφροσύνη of a Gr. 
ΠΟ a and it is not, morally speaking, a 
ower conception of virtuous life. 

(4) We now come to consider three states or con- 
ditions or virtues which are most of all identified 
with the Christian point of view. These are the 
well-known triad, Mazth, Hope, and Love. They 
are for the most part identified with St. Paul, and 
found especially in 1 Co 13. But it is not true 
to suppose that they are limited to that passage. 
They occur in close connexion, both in St. Peter 
(11. #122), and in the Ep. to the Hebrews (10°), 
and in other passages of St. Paul (1 Th 1%? 5%, 
Col 13-5). Indeed their connexion is so remarkable 
that it has been recently argued that it must have 
been based on the teaching of Christ Himself.* 
Without committing oursclves on this point, it is 
at least worth noticing that the connexion is 
frequent, and it is natural to infer that it had 
some definitely ethical significance. The question 
then arises, What is implied by the combination 
of these three virtues? There is practically no 
doubt as to the meaning of ἐλπίς and ἀγάπη. It is 
true that ἐλπίς means sometimes a particular state 
of mind, sometimes the object on which it rests, 
but there is no serious ambiguity. But with the 
third πίστις this is not the case. It is ambiguous (1) 
because it stands both for the temper of the faith- 
ful person and for the object of his faith; but (2) 
more seriously, because the eharacter of the moral 
temper is not clear. Thc word means not only 
trustfulness, but also trustworthiness. And even 
in those passages where the eontext excludes the 
passive sense, there are further differences in the 
associations given by various writers to the words. 
St. James (2!) scems to mean by it little more 
than an intellectual assent to a proposition ; it is 
a state of mind in which the devils can be said 
to be. The word in St. Paul has a moral rather 
than a purely intelleetual meaning. It describes 
the temper of one who, in full view of all that 
makes the other way, trusts in the eharacter and 
power of God (ef. Ro 415 RV). And so St. Paul 
speaks naturally of faith being made active by 
love (ἐνεργουμένη δι᾿ ἀγάπης, Gal 5%). It is inspired 
by the love of the person on whom it rests, and 
therefore does not fail. Inthe Ep. to the Hebrews 
we again notice a slight variation in use. The 


author describes faith in somewhat precise fashion | 


as ‘the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 


* Nesch, Agrapha, p. 181; cf. Ropes, Die Spriiche Jesu, Ὁ. 24. 
Both these works are in Harnack’s series of Jeate und Unter- 
suchungen, bd. v. 4 and Bd. xiv. 2. 
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of things not seen’ (11). By this he seems to 
mean a certainty in the mind of the faithful person 
that the hopes he has will be realized. The eon- 
fidence is so great that he seems almost to have 
in his possession the things whieh are not yet 
in being. Such a man, like Moses, ‘endures as 
seeing the invisible.’ 

It is somewhat difficult to describe suceinctly the 
charaeter in which these three virtues converge. 
It must be remembered that, for the apostles, the 
death and resurreetion of Christ were the primary 
and sahent facts with whieh all life had to deal. 
Hence these determine the primary referenee of 
the faith,-hope, and love of the believer. His 
faith rests upon Christ as risen and ascended ; his 
hope is in the consummation of God’s purpose in 
the world; his ove is directed to the Father who 
guided, and the Son who effected, his redemption. 
The whole atmosphere of the Epistles is full of 
these facts, and all practical results whieh flow out 
from the presence of these virtues are dependent 
on the truth of these facts. Thus, because the 
believer holds to the truth of the death and 
resurrection of Christ, he has certainty, where 
others doubt, in his view of the history of the 
world and of himself. His faith is not a blind 
acceptanee of anything that happens. He knows 
as well as any one the difficulties in life, and the 
darkness which hangs over human things. He 
sees things occur whieh he did not foresee and 
eannot explain. But he is not in presence of a 
mere chaos of irrational forees, with a blind belief 
in the existenee of a purpose behind then ; he has 
a sure confidenee in the death and resurreetion of 
Christ; that is, he is able to take them as a type 
of the action of God, and to find in them a ground 
of anticipation for the future. Because Christ has 
risen from the dead, instead of being of all men 
the most niiserable he is the person of all others 
who has a sure hold upon life. See FAITH. 

In like manner, the natural object of the virtue 
of hope is the second eoming of our Lord, and the 
consummation of all things which that event will 
bring. It is this hope that enables men to endure 
the sorrows and pain of the world; it is hidden in 
some sort in the groaning and travailing of creation 
(to 818%). It results from the steady enduranee 
of perseeution (Ro 5°), and it docs not make 
ashamed. Itis not difficult to see how this con- 
fidence in the future will affect life on its practical 
side. It involves no unreality, and no optimistic 
veiling of the real evil in things. With a full 
sense of the presence of pain and other troubles in 
the world, it looks upon the course of history with 
certainty and fearlessness. There is no haunting 
dread lest the world may be, after all, a chaos of 
iirational forces without purpose or true guidanee ; 
because the events of Christ’s life, the truth of His 
person, and the certainty of His promises, prevent 
all such hazy and depressing conditions of mind. 
The virtue of hope is closcly allied with the virtue 
of faith. They both rest upon the character and 
self-manifestation of God; they both affect hfe 
by bringing within its sphere the realities of the 
spiritual order. 

And, lastly, the virtue of love depends upon the 
cessation of the feeling of hostility and estrange- 
ment which had so long been abroad in the world. 
The efforts of God for the salvation of man, His 
care for the souls of individual men—that is, the 
prominent events in the incarnate life of His Son— 
commend the love of God to us. From of old, men 
had sought by various means for intercourse with 
God, and yet had fallen short. The life of Christ 
opened the way to a fuller communion than they 
had ventured to anticipate. The law of God, seen 
in the light of the death and resurrection of Christ, 
could be a regular principle of action ; not imposed 
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arbitrarily from without, but accepted and under- 
stood as the true form of intercourse with God in 
life. Again, in regard to men, the old barriers 
which separated them would tend to be broken 
down, because all alike came under the con- 
demnation of sin and within the range of salvation. 
The brotherhood of men amongst themselves is 
the expression of the knowledge of the love of 
God towards all. To profess love to God and to 
fail in love to man is, morally speaking, a contra- 
diction. The one, by the logic of moral life, 
involves the other. 

We have now concluded what it seems necessary 
to say as to the ethics of the Bible. It would be 
possible to develop the similarities and the con- 
trasts between the ethics of the Greeks or of 
modern philosophy and the moral doctrines of 
Christianity. Or we might endeavour to trace 
the effect of the principles here indicated in the 
history of the Christian Church. Both of these 
topics would be necessary to a complete discussion 
of Christian ethics. Being restricted here to the 
ethics of the Bible, we must leave them aside as 
irrelevant. It remains, therefore, merely to 
emphasize the general principles which follow from 
our consideration of the subject. It seems to 
emerge clearly as a result of the whole, that the 
ethics of the bible from one end of it to the other 
are religious. In the early days an ethical mean- 
ing was given to religious ceremonies which dis- 
tinguished them sharply from the generality of 
such rites. In the hands of the prophets the 
ethical principles of life were asserted with ex- 
ceptional vigour and clearness; but always, with 
however severe a side-glance at ceremonial, as an 
essential element in the worship of J’. In the 
Psalmists the various shades of moral feeling are 
described with infinite knowledge and fulness, but 
the further reference is always to the desire for 
intercourse with God. Even in the Sapiential 
Books, where the tone is least lofty and spiritual, 
the wisdom of man is found in the fear of the 
Lord and in obedience to His law. 

The change which results from Christianity 
is partly due to the deeper insight and more 
alluring attractiveness of the example and preach- 
ing of Christ; but it owes more still to the vast 
increase in knowledge of actual spiritual truth 
which Christ brought to man, and the infinite 
significance of the acts of Christ upon the life of 
men. The truth is summed up, finally, in the words 
of St. John, ‘The law was given by Moses, grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ’ (11, It was not 
merely that He charmed the world with the 
example of a sinless Man suffering because other 
men were sinful ; nor, again, does the effect of His 
life rest merely upon the graciousness or the 
austerity of His words; but it flows from the fact 
that He brought truth as well as grace; power to 
achieve what the world had so long failed to attain; 
and knowledge of the spiritual order when all had 
been guesswork and hazardous conjecture before. 

Many things follow from this. The various 
ethical doctrines which are from time to time 
represented as the only contribution of Christianity 
to the world’s history are really corollaries of the 
facts upon which Christianity rests. The infinite 
value of each human soul, with all that has come 
of it in the changed position of individuals, pre- 
supposes, speaking historically, the belief in the 
scheme of salvation. The idea of universal love 
is not the result of a change of sentiment in the 
world, so much as the practical exposition (as we 
have indicated above) of the true relation of God 
toman. And, again, the principle of self-sacrifice 
is not an arbitrary law imposed on men, challenging 
an explanation which it never receives, but is the 
practical expression of the law of love, together 


with the paramount importance of the spiritual 
world. 

We are well aware of the importance and the 
difficulty of many of the critical questions which 
surround the books of the Bible. In the present 
article, as has been already observed, they have 
been deliberately left aside. It would have been 
impossible, in the first place, to treat them 
adequately in passing, and inadequate discussion 
is useless. But there is a further reason, which, 
now that the exposition of the ethics is completed, 
it seems well to mention again and emphasize. 
These critical questions are not only irrelevant to 
the present discussion, they are largely irrelevant 
to any discussion. Speaking generally, we may 
say that the Bible has had its effect very largel 
as it stands. It comes before us a whole, and, 
though criticism may display for us the process by 
which some of the OT books have come into 
existence, it will not seriously alter this fact. 
And in the case of the NT the date of the for- 
mation of the Canon and the publication of the 
various books is now put back so far that there is 
not room for a complicated evolution of ideas of 
which the traces are largely lost. Those who are 
concerned to trace the formative ideas in the Bible 
must take it asawhole. For it is in view of the 
unity of thought which runs through it that the 
separate books have been gathered into one ; this 
was the chief guiding principle in the formation of 
the Canon. 
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T. B. STRONG. 

ETHIOPIA (Αἰθιοπία), the name whereby the 
LXX translators rendered the Heb. wa passim, 
and in Ps 72° and 7414 the Heb. oy. ; 

1. DERIVATION, ete.—The word occurs in the 
earliest Gr. literature as the name of a race to be 
found in the extreme E. and the extreme W.; in 
later writers * the nation is more definitely localized 
as dwelling S. of Egypt. The name would seem 
to be Greek, and to signify ‘Red-faces’ (cf. the 
similar word ai@oy applied by Homer to wine), a 
designation derived from the colour of the people, 
just as many names given by the Gr. geographers 
to African tribes are derived from their charac- 
teristics, habits, or mode of life; and indeed the 
present inhabitants of Abyssinia are said to call 
themselves Atay (‘red’ in Amharic), as opposed 
to the Nubians, whom they term black (¢ekour in 
Amharic, salim in Ethiopie; Lejean, Voyage en 
Abyssinie, 1872, p. 77). As, however, the colour 
that is associated with the ‘Ethiopians’ is not 
red, but black (Juv. Sat. ii. 23), it has been sug- 
gested that the Gr. name represents the Grecized 
form of some foreign appellation, such as Atydad, 
plural of the Arab. tid, ‘scents,’ used to designate 
the inhabitants of the country whence the incense 
came (Glaser, Die Abyssinier in Arabien, p. 10). 
The word is a loan-word in the language called 
Ethiopie, imported from the Greek, and only em- 
ployed by the Abyssinians in Christian times to 
denote themselves. In the inscription of Adulis, 
the Abyssinian king claims to have defeated the 
Ethiopians among other foreign races; meaning 
by this name, according to Lejean’s suggestion, 
the Shangallas, a tribe placed in the maps of 
Harris and Lefévre to the W. of the Abyssinian 
province Shiré, between the rivers Mareb and 
Taccazé. The name Habash, whereby the Abys- 
sinian country and people are designated in Arabic 
(whence the European Abyssinia), would appear to 
represent an ancient Egyp. name for some African 
race (Glaser, J.c., after W. Max Miiller); the 
native name is Geez. 

2. GEOGRAPILTY.—Although the Gr. geographers 
after the time of the Ptolemies distinguish the 
kingdom of Meroé from the neighbouring tribes, 
they make the tern Ethiopia include both. The 
extent of territory covered by this name is there- 
fore very great: to the ancients it represented all 
the land bounded by the Upper Nile on the W., 
and the Red Sea and Arabian Gulf on the E.; the 
southern extremity they did not profess to be able 
to fix. Only modern — the most modern — re- 
searches have been able to map out accurately 
the land known to the old geographers by vague 
reports. 

The land whence the Nile derives its waters is described by 
Lucan as putres arene, but this description is not true of the 
whole of Ethiopia. While the political divisions have constantly 
been, and are still, fluctuating, the natural divisions are three. 
The highlands of Abyssinia separate the Sudan (usually spelt 
Soudan), or ‘black country,’ on the N. and W. from the Dan«a- 
kil country, which lies between the Ethiopian range and the 
sea. 

(a) The Soudan, having been rarely traversed by Europeans 
before Sir Samuel Baker (Nile Vributaries of Abyssinia, 1867), 
has, since the enterprise of Mohammed Ahmad, been frequently 
the centre of European interest, and the campaigns that have 
been fought there have led to the elucidation of its geography ; 
and the works of Wingate (Mchdiism in the Egyptian Soudan, 
1891), Slatin Pasha (fire and Sword in the Soudan, 1896), and 
others, give accurate details hoth of the nature of the country 


(2,000,000 sq. miles in extent) and of the tribes that inhabit 10, 
South of the thirteenth parallel of latitude is fertile country 


* Still the confusion of Ethiopia with India continues long 
into the Christian era (Letronne, Matériaux pour Vhistoire du 
Christianisme, p. 32). 


with a six months’ rainfall; N. of it are vast steppes with 
frequent thorns and thinly-scattered wells (Wingate, p. 8). A 
nalrow strip of rich vegetation is to be found on either side of 
the Nile, which flows through it, making a gigantic curve be- 
tween the third and fifth cataracts, and receiving at Al-Damer 
(about 33° 45’ E. long., 17° 30’ N. lat.) the Atbara, laden in the 
rainy season with the waters of Abyssinia, but in the dry season 
a bed of white sand ; and some two degrees farther S. splitting 
at the modern town of Khartoum into the Blue and White Nile. 
ane ad is diversified by mountain ranges of no great 
eight. 

(b) Very different from this flat rolling plain is the Switzerland 
of Africa, Abyssinia, a plateau with a mean elevation of 6000 ft., 
extending from 9° to 15° 26’ N. lat., and at its greatest width 
from 37° to 40° E. long. Never completely severed from com- 
munication with Europe, this country was first accurately 
described in the Historia thiopie of the Ethiopic scholar 
Job Ludolf(1681), while the scientitic observations and measure- 
ments of the explorers Ruppell (Reise in Abessinien, 1838), 
Lefévre (Voyage en Abyssinie, 1839-1843), and Ferret and 
Galinier (contemporary with the last), have in recent times vastly 
increased our knowledge of it, which has been supplemented 
yet more pee Aan by the researches of Mme d’Abbadie (Géo- 
graphie de UHthiopie, 1890) and others (e.g. Theodore Bent, 
The Sacred City of the Ethiopians, 1893 ; Schoeller, Mittheilun- 
gen uber meine Reise in der Colonia Eritrea, etc.). Separated 
on the E, from the Red Sea by the Ethiopian range (as it was 
first named by M. Theoph. Lefévre), bounded on the S. by the 
rivers Hawash and Abay (afterwards the Blue Nile), on the N. by 
the rivers Ansaba, Barka, and Gash, and on the W. by the Atbara, 
the Abyssinian plateau inclines towards the N.W., but reaches 
its greatest elevation in the mts. of Samen or Semyen, of which 
the loftiest, Ras Dedjen, is 14,200 ft. high. The four rivers 
Taccazé (the Nile of Ethiopia), Mareb, Abay, and Hawash, with 
their numerous tributaries, divide the country into a great 
number of natura] provinces; and as these rivers flow in deep 
ravines, intercommunication during the rainy season is fre- 
quently suspended; while the Mareb and the Hawash lose 
themselves in the sand after dividing into many channels, the 
Taccazé (called during part of its course the Settite) flows into 
the Atbara at Tomat (in the province of Katarif), while the 
Abay (which near its rise curves through Lake Tsana, the 
greatest of the Abyssinian lakes) later on in its course is called 
the Blue Nile. The political and linguistic division of the 
country into Tigre, Amhara, Shoa, and Galla districts is recent ; 
amore natural division is that according to which the native 
geographers divide their land into zones—the Kola or lowlands 
(below 6500 ft.), the Woina-Deja (5500-7500 ft.), and the Deja 
(over 7500 ft.), distinguished by their flora and fauna. (See on 
these esp. J. Dove, Lrgdnzungshest 37 to Petermann’s Mitthet- 
iungen ‘die Kulturzonen Nord-Abessiniens,’ and for another 
division A. Raffray, Bulletin de la société de Géographie, 1882.) 

(c) Thirdly, on the E. side of the Ethiopian range, and ex- 
tending to the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden, is a vast tract 
inhabited now by three Hamitic races called Oromo or Gallas, 
Afar or Danakils, and Somalis, not yet thoroughly explored, 
among the descriptions of which may be mentioned Borelli’s 
Ethiopie Méridionale (Paris, 1890), and Paulitsche’s Ethnologte 
Ost-Afrika’s (Wien, 1893), The geology, botany, and zoology of 
‘Ethiopia’ are elaborately treated in Decken’s Reisen in Ost- 
Afrika (1879), ap. iii. 3. 


3. SKETCH OF HISTORY.—Portions of this vast 
region were under some sort of government during 
the existence of the ancient kingdom of Napata, 
the earlier history of which has been sketched in 
the article Cusi. In the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus we find an Amonian king Ergamenes 
reigning at Meroé (Diod. 111. 6), whose name 
(Erkamon, ‘oath of Amon’) was found in eartouches 
on Nubian monuments shortly after the commence- 
ment of hieroglyphic studies (see Champollion, 
Voyage en Nubic, 119; Rosellini, JZonwmentr 
Storichi, ii. 321). To the time of the same 
Ptolemy, Brugsch (Zschr. Κὶ Agypt. Sprache, ete. 
1890, p. 29) assigns the reign of a king Horsiatef 
or Arsiotes (whose stele with a lengthy inscription 
is reproduced by Mariette, Monwments Divers, 
plate 11); and two kings of the same family as 
Ergamenes, Onchmachis and Hormachis, after the 
death of Ptolemy Philopator seized the Thebaid, 
where they reigned twenty years (Brugsch, /.c.; 
Révillout, Rev. Egyptol. v. 39 1i.). As Euergetes I. 
is said to have sent an expedition into Lower 
Nubia (Mon. Adul.), the two powers must have 
been long at variance. The invaders of the The- 
baid were ejected by Ptolemy Epiphanes—if the 
combinations of Révillout be correct—by the aid of 
the Blemmyans, an Ethiopian tribe, whose princes 
henceforth become supreme at Meroé, though 
acknowledging the suzerainty of the Egyptians 
and their heirs the Romans, whence it comes that 
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inscriptions in honour of Tiberius and Nero have 
been found at Dakke (the ancient Pselcis). 


An attempt was made during the reign of Augustus by a 
queen named Candace to drive the Romans out of the Thebaid, 
resulting in the taking of Napata and Meroé by O. Petronius in 
B.0. 243; but as peace was made with the Ethiopian queen by 
Augustus at Samos in B.c, 21, the defeat of the former may not 
have been so complete as Strabo represents it (Book xvii. ; 
Révillout, J.c.). The same queen has been identified with a κυρία 
βασίλισσα, who is mentioned in an inscription of the year B.o. 13 
as sending an embassy into Rom. territory (Wilcken in Hermes 
for 1893, p. 145 on CIG iii. 5080); and this name Kandake (in 
Egyp. Knéaki-t with family name Amn-drit; Lepsius, Denk- 
maler, v. 47 a and ὃ; ap. Brugsch, Entzif. der Meroit. Denkm. 
Ῥ. 7) is said to have been the official name of the queen of 
Ethiopia (Bion of Soli, Frag. Hist. Greece, iv. 351, 5), Beyond a 
solitary allusion to the queen of Meroé in Ac 827 the history of 
this state is blank till a much later period, when the Blemmyans 
came into collision with the Roman empire (Révillout, Mém. 
sur les Blemmyens in ‘Mém. prés. par divers savants ἃ 
l’Académie,’ viii. 2. 371); and Pliny asserts that a tribune with 
some pretorians sent to reconnoitre by Nero, who was con- 
templating an Ethiopian war, reported that the regions about 
Meroé were deserted (Nat. Hist. vi. 35). It has been con- 
jectured by Dillmann (‘Uber die Anfange des Aksumitischen 
Reiches’ in Abhandll. der Akad. zu Berlin, 1878, p. 204) that 
the downfall of Meroé was the result of the campaign of 
Petronius. Though this may seem doubtful, he is probably 
right in connecting with the fall of Meroé the rise of another 
state in Abyssinia; for whereas the classical geographers prior 
to a.p. 50 (Agatharchides of Cnidus, of the 2nd cent. B.c., 
excerpted in Photii Bibliotheca; Artemidorus of Ephesus, of 
the 1st cent. B.c.; Diodorus Siculus, who relies in his elaborate 
account of Ethiopia, Bk. iii. 10-387, chiefly on Agatharchides, 
but partly on information which he had himself collected in 
Egypt ; Strabo, and Pliny) know of no other state but that of 
Meroé, the author of the Periplus Maris Erythrai (of the 
second half of the lst cent. A.p.) knows of a metropolis of the 
Auxomite (Avzauira:) situated at a distance of eight days from 
Adulis, ‘whither all the ivory from beyond the Nile is brought 
through Cyenium to Adulis’ for exportation. It was governed 
by a king named Zoskales; and in one of the inscriptions of 
Adul recorded hy Costnas Indicopleustes, the king, inferred 
from the phrases he employs to have been king of Axum, a 
worshipper of the Greek gods Ares, Zeus, and Poseidon, enumer- 
ates conquests extending over a great portion of modern 
Abyssinia, and into neighbouring tribes and countries, in a list 
wherein many extant names figure for the first time. Since 
this king claims to have been the first of his line to conquer 
tribes which, in the time of the Pertplus, were subject to 
Zoskales, Dillmann (/.c. 200) argues plausibly that the monu- 
ment of Adulis is earlier than the Periplus; whence it would 
appear that the empire of Axum came into being somewhere 
in the middle of the lst cent. A.D. The date cannot be much 
earlier, since otherwise its existence could not have escaped the 
Greeks, who had many factories on the Red Sea coast, dating 
from the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who is said to have 
organized elephant-hunting expeditions. Although there follows 
a gap of some centuries in the history of Axum, it is clear that 
the great antiquity claimed for their empire by the native 
Abyssinian chroniclers is fabulous (see Dillmann, ZDMG@ vii.) 
as well as its supposed Jewish basis. Besides Meroé and Axum, 
the classical writers know only of tribes existing in Ethiopia in 
various stages of savagery, some of whose characteristics may 
well be preserved in extant races, while some may be relegated 
to the region of fable. (See further Cusu.) 


4. LANGUAGE, etc. —The chief monuments of 
Nubian monarchs are in the Egyp. character and 
language ; although, in the opinion of experts, many 
of them display a very imperfect acquaintance 
with both. Ergamenes, however, in the 3rd cent. 
B.C., after overthrowing the power of the priests 
(it is thought), introduced the native language of 
Nubia into the monuments, using for it modifica- 
tions of the hieroglyphic and demotic writing, 
in which the phonetic value of the Egyp. symbols 
seems to have been shifted. In his Nubian 
grammar (1880) Lepsius speaks of these inscrip- 
tions as a still unsolved mystery ; and the import- 
ant study of them by Brugsch (Hntziff. der Meroit. 
Denkm., Leipzig, 1887) is not regarded as having 
finally solved it, although the discovery by Schifer 
(Zschr. fiir Agyptologie, 1896) of elements of modern 
Nubian in the Nubian words recorded by classical] 
writers makes in favour of Brugsch’s system. 
While the basis of the language is, according to 
these authorities, to be sought, not in the Beja 
dialect (as Lepsius had imagined), but in modern 
Nubian, Brugsch has made it probable that the 
language of the inscriptions was largely intermixed 
with Egyp. words, and indeed he fancies that 


many such are to be detected in the existing lan- 
guage. While the Ethiopian Pantheon was largely 
peopled with Egyp. gods, a few native names are 
recorded by the ancients, as may be made out 
from the inscriptions; and likewise Ethiopian 
civilization, though largely borrowed from Egypt, 
retained not a few native peculiarities. 
D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 

ETHIOPIAN EUNUCH.—<According to Ac 857 an 
Ethiopian eunuch, minister of Candace, queen of 
the Ethiopians, who was over all her treasure, 
shortly after the martyrdom of Stephen was met 
by the deacon Philip when returning from a 
religious journey to Jerusalem, and converted to 
Christianity. From the authorities cited in the 
article ETHIOPIA we know that Gr. literature had 
spread to the kingdom of Meroé as early as the 
3rd cent. B.c.: there is therefore nothing improb- 
able in the LXX translation, which this Ethiopian 
was found reading, having penetrated thither by 
the same channels; but whether he also belonged 
to the Jewish community cannot be made out with 
certainty. While his journey to Jerusalem ‘to 
worship’ (cf. the inscription quoted in ETIIIOPIA) 
might imply it, his apparent unfamiliarity with 
OT (v.*!) and his physical condition render it 
improbable. The word ‘eunuch’ might indeed be 
regarded as a mistranslation for ‘minister’ if 
there were any likelihood that this narrative was 
originally in Aramaic, since in some dialects of 
that language the sanie word signifies both; but 
the fact that the passage of Isaiah quoted (Is 537-8) 
is given according to the LXX, takes away the 
ground from any such supposition. 

The notices of the Eth. kingdom for this period 
failing us altogether, it is impossible to identify 
this personage from external sources; but the 
historical character of the narrative seems to be 
acknowledged in most quarters. 

The confession of faith put into his mouth in 
v.27 AV is now universally adnitted to be an early 
interpolation. Assuming the Lucan authorship 
of the Acts, the source of the above narrative 
may have been personal inforniation received from 
Philip (cf. Ac 218). Like the baptism of Cornelius 
by St. Peter, the case of the Ethiopian eunuch 
marked an important stage in the question of the 
admission of the Gentiles to the Christian Church. 
Its bearing from this point of view will be dis- 
cussed in art. PIIILIP (the evangelist). See also 
CORNELIUS. D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 


ETHIOPIAN WOMAN (nv:3).—According to Nu 
191 ( Ε), when the children of Israel were at Haze- 
roth, Miriam and Aaron ‘spake against’ Moses 
on account of his marriage with an Ethiopian 
(RV ‘Cushite’) woman. In the sequel, however, 
Moses’ conduct in this matter is neither impugned 
nor defended ; for the complaint brought by Miriain 
and Aaron turns into a claim of equal inspiration 
with Moses (v.*?)—a claim which is refuted by J” 
in a theophany, while Miriam is punished with 
leprosy, from which she is immediately relieved 
through Moses’ intercession made at Aaron’s 
request, but has nevertheless to be confined for 
seven days (v.4%), As the ‘ Ethiopian woman’ is 
mentioned nowhere else, and the death of Moses’ 
wife Zipporah is not recorded, some of the early 
interpreters thought the two must be identical ; 
and this view is favoured by the Jewish expositors, 
who assign reasons for Zipporah’s being called Eth. 
that are either frivolous (as Rashi) or merely un- 
critical (as Ibn Ezra); Rashi’s interpretation being 
as old as Targ. Onk. On the other hand, LAX has 
Αἰθιόπισσα, and Jos. (Ant. 11. x. 2) makes her an 
Eth. princess. Jf the woman mentioned in Nu be 
identical with Zipporah, the word Jcvshith must be 
used in the sense of non-Israelite—a usage which 
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is found in late Rabbin. writings (Levy, NHIVS), 
and cannot be dissociated from the similar employ- 
ment of Auzthi (properly Samaritan). But besides 
the improbability of this usage being found in the 
Bible, the text implies (though it does not expressly 
assert) that the marriage was of recent occurrence. 
It is therefore more likely that a black slave-girl 
is meant, and that the fault found by Miriam and 
Aaron was with the indignity of such a union; and 
this accords with the statement (v.*) that Moses 
was the ‘meekest’ of mankind. The employment 
of Nubians as slaves dates back to the early 
dynasties of Egypt (cf. Brugsch, Gesch. Aigyp. 
p. 266). Although no etym. of the name Hazeroth 
is given in the text, this word (froin the Arab. 
hazara, ‘confine’) would seem to stand in some 
etymological connexion with the confinement of 
Miriam. Perhaps it is merely accidental that the 
word hazir in Arab. is employed in an idiom mean- 
ing to ‘calumniate’ (Maydani, c. 3); albeit this 
double etym. would contain implicitly a large 
portion of the narrative. D.S. MARGOLIOUTIIL. 


ETHIOPIC VERSION.—This subject will be 
treated under the following heads :— 


i. The Ethiopic Canonical Books. 
ii. The Manuscripts. 

εἰ. Printed Editions, 

iv. Source of the Text. 

v. Critical Value. 

vi. Date. 


i. THE ETHIOPIC CANONICAL Books.—(A) Old 
Testament.—The Eth. OT embraces all the books 
included in the LXX (except the Books of the Mac- 
cabees), together with several others, such as the 
Book of Enoch, Jubilees, 4 Ezra, Rest of the Words 
of Baruch, etc. The Maccabees were either never 
translated or else were early lost. Since, however, 
the Eth. scholars found the titles of these books in 
their Sinédés and Fetha Nagast, they proceeded to 
supply them from their own imagination. In this 
way these books came into cireulation (Dillmann). 
In later times, indeed, the Latin version of these 
books was translated into Ethiopic. (See Wright, 
Cat. Eth. MSS Brit. Mus. p. 14.) No distinction 
whatever appears to have been made between the 
canonical and the uncanonical books of OT. The 
number of books in OT is set down unanimously at 
46, but hardly two lists of these books agree. As 
a rule, the apocryphal and pseudepigraphal books 
which appear in one list are replaced in another by 
quite different works of the same class of literature. 
(See Walton’s Polyglot i., Proleg. p. 100; Dillmann 
in Ewald’s Jahrbucher εἰ. bibl. Wissenschaft, v. 
1853, pp. 144-151; Fell, Canoncs Apostotorum 
Aithiopice, p. 46.) 

(B) New Testament.—35 books are reckoned in 
NT. This number is arrived at by including a 
book of Canon Law with the usual 27 books of 
NT. ΑΒ this work, called the Sinédés, is counted 
as 8 books, we thus get 35 in all. (See Zotenberg, 
Cat. des MSS L£thiopicns de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale, p. 141 ff; Ludolf, Historia Aithiopica, 
11. iv. 27; Vansleb, Mistoire de 'Eglise @ Alex- 
andria, 239 ff.) 

The Western division of the Bible into chapters 
made its way into Abyssinia through the contact 
in later times of the latter with Western Christen- 
dom. ‘The older MSS exhibit quite a different 
division of the books. 

ii. THE MSS oF THE ETHIOPIC VERSION.—The 
chief MSS of OT, the Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
erapha, and of NT will be found in the following 
catalogues :—Wright, Ethiopic MSS of the British 
Museum, OT and Apoecr. pp. 1-22, NT pp. 23-29, 
1878; Zotenberg, Catuloque des MSS Ethiopiens de 
la Bibliotheque Nationale, OT and Apoer. Nos. 
1-31, 49-51, N'T Nos. 32-48; D’Abbadie, Catalogue 
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faisonné de MSS Ethiopiens, Paris, 1859, OT and 
mo pocks NOS. 1G, 21, 22, σὺ, 35, 5; 99, 105; 117: 1... 
141, 149, 195, 197, 203, 204, 205. Some of these 
MSS contain only single books. MSS of Enoch 
are found in 16, 30, 99, 197; Gospels, Nos. 2, 9, 47, 
82, 95, 112, 173; Pauline Epp. 9, 119, 164; Cath. 
Epp., Apoc. and Acts, 9, 119, 164. Dillmann, 
Catalogus MSS Athiop. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, 
1848, OT and Apocr. 1-9, NT 10-15. There are 
small collections of MSS also in Berlin. See Dill- 
mann, Abessinische Handschriften der Koniglichen 
Bibliothek zu Berlin; ΟἿ᾽ and Apoer. Nos. 1-6, of 
the Psalms 7-19; NT 20, 21. Of these, No.1 is 
a MS of Enoch. For the MSS in Vienna, see 
ZDMG xvi. p. 554; in St. Petersburg, see 
Bulletin scientifique publié par PAcadénue im- 
pérvale des Sciences, ii, 302, 111. 1454f. ; in Tiibingen, 
see ZDMUG v. 164th ‘There are also a few MSS in 
Frankfort of some value, and in private libraries in 
England.* 

11. PRINTED EDITIONS.—We shall mention only 
afew of these. For further information the reader 
may consult Le Long, Bibliotheca Sacra, 1878, 1]. 
140-157; Fell, Literarische Ltundschau fir das 
Kathol. Deutschland, Feb. 1, 1896. 

(A) Old Testament. — Of OT Dillmann has 
edited vol. i. Gn-Ruth, 1853 (some of the best 
MSS were inaccessible when this volume was 
edited); vol. 11. Saninel and Kings, 1861-1871; 
Joel (in Merx, Die Prophetie des Joels). The 
Psalms were edited by Ludolf in 1701, and in the 
various Polyglots and by the Bible Society. Bach- 
mann published texts of Isaiah, Lamentations, and 
Malachi. The text of the last two books neither 
adequately nor accurately represents the best 
Ethiopie MSS in Europe. 

(B) Apocrypha.—The honour of publishing the 
first Apocryphal texts belongs to Oxford. Thus 
Laurence edited the Ascension of Isaiah in 1819, 
the Apocalypse of Ezra in 1820, and the Book 
of Enoch in 1838. These are valuable now only 
from an historical point of view. Dillmann has 
giveu us a splendid edition of the Apocryphal 
books, Baruch, Epistola Jeremie, Tobit, Judith, 
Ecclesiasticus, Sapicntia, Esdre Apocalypsis, 
Esdras Greecus (1894). He edited texts also of 
Enoch (1851), Jubilees (1859), and the Ascension of 
Isaiah (1877). In 1893 Charles published an edition 
of Enoch, in which there is a continuous correc- 
tion of Dillmann’s text from 10 hitherto uncollated 
MSS, and in 1894 the Ethiopic text of Jubilees from 
4 MSS. 

(C) New Testament.—The NT was first printed 
at Rome in 1548-49 by the Abyssinian Tasfé-Sion, 
with the omission, however, of the 13 Pauline 
Epistles. As the translator possessed only a 
fragmentary MS of the Acts, he supplied an Eth. 
version of the missing chapters from the Greek 
and Latin. This edition, which is dishgured by 
countless errors, was reprinted in Walton’s Poly- 
clot. Another edition, Nov. Testamentuwm... 
A thiopice, ad codicum manuscriptorum fidem, was 
issued by T. P. Platt for the Brit. and For. Bible 
Society, 1826-1830. A reprint of this edition 
appeared at Basle in 1874. These editions are of 
no critical valne. 

iv. SOURCE OF THE TEXT.—(A) Old Testament.— 
The Ethiopie or Geez version, which from the 
earliest times was universally used in all branches 
of the Abyssinian Church as well as amongst the 
Jewish Falashas, was, according to some of the 
poets of the country, derived from the Arabic, its 
authors being variously said to be the Abba 
Salim& (=Framentius, the Apostle of the Abys- 
sinians, according to Ludolf, see Zotenberg, Cat. 
des MSS Eth. pp. 3, 4, or a later Abba Salama, 


* See also Margoliouth’s art. on the Eth. VS in Miller’s edition 
of Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of the NT. 
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see Zotenberg, 194; Dillm. Zur Gesch. des axum. 
Reichs, p. 20) or the holy Nine (Guidi, Le traduzioni 
degli evangelu in arabo e in etiopico, p. 33, note). 
But Ludolf saw reason for doubting this view later 
(Historia ethiopica, pp. 295, 296) when he came to 
recognize that the Ethiopie version was closely 
dependent on the text of the LXX. Subsequent 
investigation has tended to substantiate the later 
view of Ludolf. Hence the view of Renaudot, that 
the version was made from the Egyptian, must be 
summarily rejected; likewise the preposterous 
theory of Lagarde, that it was derived either from 
the Egyp. or Arab. in the 14th cent. 

It is unquestionable that our version was made 
in the main from the Greek,—in the main, for 
there are certain phenomena in the MSS which 
cannot be explained from this hypothesis alone. 
These we will touch upon presently, and in the 
meantime give Dillmann’s account of the various 
texts attested by the MSS. In his V.7. Athropicr, 
Tom. i. apparat. crit. p. 8 (1853), he draws atten- 
tion to a large number of readings which agree 
with the Hebrew against the LXX, and suggests 
that these are due to the use of the Hexapla of 
Origen. Later he revises this theory and replaces 
it by another; thus in Herzog’s LH, 1877, 1. 205, 
he writes that there are three distinet types of 
text. i. The original translation more or less 
corrupted but seldom represented in the MSS. 
(See also Zotenberg, op. cit. 3, 5, 7, 8.) ii, A text 
revised and completed from the Greek, and found 
most frequently in the MSS. This is the Eth. 
Kowy or Textus receptus. il. A text corrected 
from the Hebrew, younger in age. See also V.T. 
Aithiopici, Tom. 11. Fase. i. apparat. crit. pp. 3-6. 
This theory has been accepted by Zotenberg, and 
lately by Pretorius, Herzog’s RE? iii. p. 87 tf. 

It is possible, however, to interpret the evi- 
dence otherwise. Thus Dillmann may be wrong 
(a) in his later rejection of his first theory that the 
Hexapla of Origen was used by the Eth. trans- 
lators, and (6) in attributing all Eth. translitera- 
tions of Heb. words and many Eth. readings which 
agree with the Heb. against the LXX to the work 
of later scholars correcting from the Heb. text. 

Some evidence will now be cited which points in 
this direction. This evidence will be drawn from 
Lamentations and Malachi. First as regards (a), 
we find that in La 2" the Eth. éstamdslaki agrees 
exactly with the version of Symmachus ἐξισώσω 
σε against the Heb., LXX, and all other Gr. VSS. 
Likewise in 3“ and 5” our text again agrees witli 
Symm. against the LXX, but this time it is in 
harmony with the Hebrew. As some other diver- 
gences from the LXX can be explained by this 
version and that of Aquila, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the Hexapla was used by the Eth. 
translators. These divergences, however, may 
have been derived directly from the Heb. text. In 
many passages in all the biblical books the Eth. 
version is independent of and attests a purer form 
of text than the LXX. Next as regards (6), it is 
just as likely that many of the transliterations 
of Heb. words which are found in certain Eth. 
MSS,* but not in the LXX, may be survivals of 
the earliest form of the text made directly in 
many cases from the Hebrew. If they are all to be 
ascribed to the corrections of later scholars, how 
are we to account for their appearance in all MSS 
of La 3% and Job 167? What we usually find in 
the history of a version is that the unintelligible 
or foreign words are by degrees displaced either 
by their native equivalents or by emendations, or 


Such as the MS E for the books of the Kings. See Dill- 
mann, op. cit. ii. apparat. crit. p. 5; see also Zotenberg, Cat. 
pp. 9, 10, 11 on Version corrigée @apres le texte hébreu. Dorn 
called attention as early as 1825 to the use of the Heb. text in 
his Introduction to Ludolf’s edition of the Psalter. 


else they are simply omitted. The theory that 
the primitive Eth. version contained a large 
number of words transliterated from the Heb. 
receives some confirmation from the fact that the 
Abyssinians first received Christianity through 
Arameean missionaries, and that very many Aram. 
words were actually naturalized in order to ex- 
press the new doctrines of the Christian faith. 
The Levitical character of Ethiopic Christianity 
points in the same direction, 1.6. its acceptance of 
the rite of circumcision, and the Levitical laws 
regarding the purification of women. 

Until, however, we have a complete and critical 
edition of the Eth. version, it will not be possible 
to settle finally the above questions. Even Dill- 
mann’s edition (vols. 1. 11, v.) is inadequate for 
this purpose, as vols. i. and 11. were completed 
before the best MSS were accessible. ἢ 

,.(Β) New Testament.—Zotenberg (Cat. des MSS 
Eth. de la bibliot. Nat. pp. 24, 25, 30, 1877) showed 
that there were two forms of text present in the 
MSS,—the first, that which was made from the 
Greek original ; the second, ἃ corrected text. In 
the same year Dillmann (Herzog’s RE 1. pp. 203- 
206) suggested that the numerous variations in the 
more widely read books of the NT, such as the 
Gospels, were due to the influence of the Copt. 
and Arab. versions. That such versions were 
known in Abyssinia he infers on the following 
grounds: Prolegomena translated from the Arab. 
were prefixed to the NT writings; names of NT 
books derived from the Arab. displaced occasionally 
in later times the native nomenclature of the NT 
books; e.g. the Acts were called A braxis (Ξε Πράξει5), 
Revelation Abukalamis (Amwoxdduyts). The Arabic- 
Coptic Sinddés became early naturalized in the 
Eth. Church. 

These hints of Dillmann’s are further developed 
by Guidi, who pointed out that such corrections 
are derived from an Arab. tr. circulating in Egypt 
(Guidi, Le Traduzioni degli Evangel in Arabo e 
in Ethiopico, Accad. Lineei, 1888, p. 33 ff). The 
MSS are affected in various degrees by these cor- 
rections. In some they appear side by side with 
the original text. 

v. CRITICAL VALUE.--The Eth. version of the 
OT is generally a very faithful and verbal tr. of 
the Greek. It frequently reproduces the very 
order of the words. On the other hand, it is not 
possible to explain many of its readings by any 
extant Gr. text, and over-against the LXX it 
frequently attests a purer text. But its critical 
value cannot be determined until the questions 
discussed in the preceding section have been 
treated exhaustively. 

As regards the NT, this version is related to the 
older type of text attested by the great Greek 
Vatican and Sinaitic MSS. It has also Western 
and Alexandrian and Syrian elements. But no 
critical text has yet been published. 

vi. DATE.—Dillmann (Herzog’s LH i. 208, 204) 
confidently ascribes the Eth. version to the 4th 
and 5th centuries of our era, and regards it as 
constituting not only the oldest memorial but 
also the foundation of Eth. literature. This con- 
clusion he draws from the following facts: 1. 
Christianity was already firmly established in the 
5th cent. ii. The poet and musician Jared had 
already produced a church hymnal in the 6th 
cent. ii. Clirysostom + (Hom. in Johan., Opera 


* For many interesting details see Reckendorf, ‘Ueber den 
Werth der altiithiopischen Pentateuch-iibersetzung fur die 
Reconstruction der Septuaginta,’ in ZAT'W (1887) pp. 61-90. 
Among other points he controverts Cornill’s view in his Com- 
mentary on Ezekiel (p. 67ff.), that the Ethiopic version is 
derived from the Hesychian recension of the LXX. 7 

t ἀλλὰ καὶ Σύροι καὶ Αἰγύπτιοι καὶ "Ivdoi καὶ ἸΠέρσαι καὶ Αἰθίοπες 

. εἰς τὴν αὐτῶν μεταβαλόντες γλῶτταν τὰ παρὰ τούτον δόγματα 
εἰσαχθέντα, κ.τ.λ. 


ETH-KAZIN 


[Montfaucon], viii. p. 10) appears to have known of 
an Eth. version of the Bible. iv. The version is 
made directly from the Greek. Now, it was only 
in the first period of Eth. literature that transla- 
tions were made from the Greek; for after the 
appearance of the Arab. language in Egypt, Eth. 
literature came under the sway of the Arabic. 

The above views of Dillmann have recently 
been confirmed by the peculiar title used for God 
in Sir 318 3721, ἡ... <Astdr. This shows that 
heathenism still prevailed when this book was 
translated (Dillmann, V.7. thiopici, Tom. v. p. 
117. Guidi assigns the version to the end of 
the 5th and the beginning of the 6th cent. 
Lagarde’s view (Ankiindigung einer neuen Ausgabe 
der griech. Uebcrsetzung des AT.s, 1882, p. 28), 
that the version was made in the 14th cent., not 
from a Gr. but from an Arab. or an Egyp. trans- 
lation of the original, is wholly contradicted by 
the evidence. We may safely assume that the 
version was completed before the 7th cent. 

R. H. CHARLES, 

ETH-KAZIN (p¥?2 say, where AV, misunderstand- 
ing the 7 locale, writes Ittah-kazin, as in same 
verse Gittah-hepher for Gath-hepher).—A town 
on the E. frontier of Zebulun, whose site has not 
been identified, Jos 19}. J. A. SELBIE. 


ETHNAN (jinx).—A Judahite (1 Ch 4’). 
GENEALOGY. 


ETHNARCH (€6vdpxns).—In 2 Co 1153 it is stated 
that ‘in Damascus the ethnarch under Aretas 
the king guarded the city of the Damascenes,’ the 
word ethnarch being tr. in both AV and RV by 
GOVERNOR. Its exact meaning seems doubtful: 
it is used of Simon the high priest (1 Mac 14” 
15!-?), of Hyrcanus (Jos. Ané. XIv. x. 2), and of 
Archelaus (Anf. XVII. xi. 4; BJ τι. vi. 3). It was 
also used for the governor of the Jews in Alex- 
andria (Strabo, ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vil. 2), and the 
head of the Jewish community in Pal. in the time 
of Origen (Origenes, Ep. ad Africanwum, § 14). 
The last two instances suggest that the normal 
use of the word was for the ruler of a nation or 
ἔθνος living with separate laws and customs 
amongst those of a different race. But the sense 
of the term seems to have widened, and it be- 
came a little superior to that of tetrarch, but 
inferior to that of king (Schiirer, HJ P 11. 11. 244, 
etc.). A. C. HEADLAM. 


See 


ETHNI (‘inxy).—An ancestor of Asaph (1 Ch 6%, 
called in v.21 Jeatherai). See GENEALOGY. 


ETHNOLOGY.—See RACEs. 


EUBULUS (Evfovdos).—A leading member of 
the Christian community at Rome, who sends 
grecting to Timothy through St. Paul at the time 
of the second imprisonment (2 Ti 47). His name 
is Greek, but nothing further is known of him. 

W. Lock. 

EUERGETES (Prol. to Sirach).—See BENrE- 
FACTOR, 


EUMENES (Evpevjs, ‘ well-disposed ’) 11., king of 
Pergamus, succeeded his father Attalus in B.c. 
197. Through the friendship of Rome he secured 
a large extension of his territories, so that his 
kingdom became for a time one of the greatest in 
the East. In B.c. 169 he was suspected of secret 
correspondence with the enemies of Rome, but 
died (probably in B.c. 159; sce Clinton, 1, 11. iii. 
403, 406) before an open rupture took place. The 
principal authorities for his life are Livy (Anzn., 
esp. bk. xxxvil. and pit. xlvi.), Polybius, and 
Appian, with Strabo xiil. p. 264, and Justin xxxi. 
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8, xxxll. 4. In 1 Mac 88 the Romans are said te 
have taken ‘the country of India and Media and 
Lydia’ from Antiochus the Great, and to have 
given these dominions to E. The MSS agree in 
this reading, which is, however, impossible, since 
India was never under the rule of Antiochus. 
Media, too, on account of its eastward position, is 
not likely to have ever been ceded to E. The best 
correction is to substitute, with Michaelis, Mysia 
for Media, and, with Grotius, Ionia for India. In 
agreement with this are Livy’s statements (xxxvil. 
44) that the Roman Senate required from Antiochus 
the cession of all Asia north of the Taurus, and of 
these districts granted (xxxvii. 55) the part north 
of the Meander to Eumenes. kh. W. Moss. 


EUNICE (Εὐνίκη, so Tisch., WH, with all the 
uncial MSS; not Ev’velxy, as TR with many cur- 
sives).—The mother of Timothy, and probably the 
daughter of Lois (2 Ti 1°). The name is Greek, so 
that conceivably she may have been a proselyte ; 
but this is not a necessary inference, and more 
probably she was by birth a Jewess (Ἰουδαίας, 
Ac 161). She was married to a Gentile husband, 
and, probably out of deference to his prejudices, 
her son was not circumcised; but she gave him a 
God-fearing name (Τιμό-θεος), and trained him care- 
fully in the OT Scriptures (2 Ti 3%). She was 
probably converted to Christianity on St. Paul’s 
first visit to Lystra, as she is described as already 
a believer on the second visit (Ac 16!). She is not 
mentioned afterwards, but the curious addition of 
χήρας (Ac 16!) in cursive 25, and the substitution 
of it for ᾿Ιουδαίας in Gig. fu., may embody a tra- 
dition of her widowhood; this would give a fresh 
point to the injunction in 1 Ti 5%. W. Lock. 


EUNUCH (0.9, σπάδων, edvoiyos).—d10 is rendered 
in AV eunuch, officer, chamberlain. The employ- 
ment of eunuchs in Oriental courts was one of the 
base accompaniments of polygamy and despotism. 
The harems of the monarchs were committed to 
their charge, and they frequently superintended 
the education of young princes. Much influence 
was thus at times acquired by them in affairs of 
state (see Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. iv. 175). They 
were often closely connected with the palace 
intrigues, which played so important a part in 
Oriental history. It seems that the Heb. word 
was also used in a wide sense of persons not 
emasculated, who held offices which were usually 
entrusted to eunuchs. Such is probably its use in 
the case of Potiphar (Gn 391 ; Whiston’s Jos. Ant. 
xX. x. 2η.). Where the word occurs in 1 and 2 K, 
it is sometimes difficult to determine whether it 
bears its proper or its derived signification. Hero- 
dotus (vill. 105) says that ‘among the barbarians 
eunuchs are more valued than others on account of 
their perfect fidelity,’ and instances the case of 
Hermotimus, who was highly esteemed by Xerxes. 
Xenophon Os vii. 5. 60 ff.), in giving the reasons 
why Cyrus employed them, alludes to the alleged 
fact that their having no domestic ties rendered 
them capable of peculiar devotion to the interests 
of their masters, and of gratitude to those who 
conferred honour and consideration upon them. 
They also naturally adhered to one able to protect 
them, as they found themselves objects of contempt 
to other men. He denies the allegation that they 
are lacking in vigour and excellent qualities, and 
illustrates their tendencies by the case of ‘ dogs, 
which, when castrated, cease to desert their 


| masters, but are not at all less fitted for watching 


and the chase.’ 

The Law of Dt 23! (cf. Lv 22°) attaches a religious 
stigma to the condition. (See, for the prob. ground 
of this, Driver on Dt 231). The prediction in 1 8 815 
was designed to intimate the deterioration of the 
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national life consequent upon the establishment of 
the kingdom, through the adoption of unsanctioned 
Gentile customs. Acc. to Herodotus (vi. 32), the 
Persians made eunuchs of the goodliest of the 
youth of captured countries; but as to whether 
Daniel and his companions were thus treated by 
the Bab. conquerors, no absolutely certain conclu- 
sions can be reached (cf. 2 K 9017. 18), Eunuchs 
were in the courts of the Herods in our Lord’s 
time (Jos. Ant. XV. vil. 4; XVI. viii. 1); hence 
IHis allusion to them (Mt 1012) as familiar to His 
hearers. See ETHIOPIAN EUNUCH. 
G. WALKER. 

EUODIA, AV Euodias (Evodia, fem. form of 
Evodlos. Both names are found in Gr. literature 
and on the inscriptions. The Euodias of AV seems 
to have arisen from a mistake of the translators, 
who took Evodlay for the accusative of the mas- 
culine form Evodlas, and regarded it as the name 
of a man).—A Christian woman of Philippi, whom 
the Apostle Paul beseeches ‘to be of the saine 
mind in the Lord’ with another Christian woman 
named Syntyche (Ph 425. They may have been 
deaconesses, or women of some position in whose 
houses the brethren were accustomed to meet. 
The language of St. Paul suggests a religious 
difference rather than a private quarrel (Ph 2?), 
They may have represented different types of piety, 
or may have differed on some question of church life. 
St. Paul begs a certain Syzygus, or, as some critics 
think, an unnamed ‘true yoke-fellow,’ to help 
forward the work of reconciliation, being mindful 
of the former services of these women to the cause 
of the gospel (Ph 4°). The theory of Baur, 
Schwegler, and Volkmar, that Euodia and Syntyche 
are symbolical names for Jewish and Gentile 
Christianity, is now generally abandoned. <A 
mode of speaking so mysterious is out of harmony 
with the general tenor of the Epistle. J. GIBB. 


EUPATOR (Εὐπάτωρ, 1 Mac 6! ete., 2 Mac 
2° etc.), the surname of Antiochus v., son and 
successor of Antiochus Iv. Epiphanes. See ANTI- 
OCHUS VY. 


EUPHRATES (np, Evdpdrns).—The Euphrates 
was called Pura-nun, ‘the great water,’ or simply 
Pura, ‘the water,’ in Sumerian, the pre-Semitic 
language of Chaldea (cf. Gn 1518). From this the 
Semitic Babylonians derived their Purat or Purattu 
with the feminine suffix. Purat is the Heb. 
Pérath, the Old Persian Ufritu, where the pros- 
thetic τ᾿’ was explained as the word wu, ‘good,’ and 
go gave rise to the Greek Eu-phrates. In the 
OT it is generally known as ‘the river’ (eg. Dt 
1174, Ex 2951), it being the largest and most notable 
river of Western Asia, and accordingly in Gn 915 
alone of the rivers of Paradise no geographical 
description is given of it.* In Babylonia it was also 
called ‘the river of Sippara’ as well as the Uruttu, 
a dialectical form of Purattu. 

The Euphrates (Arab. Frat) has two sources, 
one of which was called the Euphrates in antiquity ; 
in Armenian, Yephrat; while the other, which rises 
to the south-east, the modern Murid-Su, was 
termed the Arsanias, Arm. Aradzani, Arzania in 
the Assyr. inscriptions. They rise in two valleys 
of Arinenia, from 6000 to 6500 feet high, the one in 
the Anti-Taurus, the other in Mount Ararat, and 
unite near Malatiyeh (Meliténé, Assyr. Melid) ina 
valley about 2000 feet high, whence they flow east- 
ward through a narrow gorge towards Syria. 
From this point to the alluvial plain of Babylonia 
the fall of the river is about 1000 feet in 700 miles, 
so that it is navigable only down stream. The 


high road from east to west passed it in OT} 


* It is disputed whether Jer 134-7 really refers to the Euphrates 
see Ewald, ad loc.). 


times at Birtu (Birejik) and Carchemish (Jerabis). 
There was another passage at Thapsakos, the 
Tiphsah of 1 Καὶ 44, A little to the south of 
Carchemish was Pethor (Assyr. Pitru), on the 
western bank at the junction of the Euphrates with 
the Sajur (Assyr. Sagura). Still farther south, but 
on the eastern bank, it was joined by the Belikh 
(Assyr. Balikh) and Khabfr (Assyr. Khabur), which 
came from the land of Gozan (Assyr. Guzanu, 2 K 
17°), At the mouth of the Khabtr was Circesium 
(now Karkisia, Assyr. Sirki) After this the 
Euphrates receives no more afiluents; but north- 
ward of Sippara or Sepharvaim it approaches the 
Tigris very nearly, and by again widening out forms 
the plain of Babylonia. The Euphrates and Tigris 
now unite before falling into the sea, owing to the 
accumulation of silt at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, but in OT times they still entered the sea 
by separate mouths, The water of the Euphrates 
was dissipated over Babylonia by means of canals 
for the purposes of irrigation, and at its mouth 
were great salt marshes, called Marratu by the 
Babylonians (see Jer 5074). Here lived the Kaldaé 
or Chaldeans, with their capital Bit-Yakin, of 
which Merodach-baladan was king. 


LITERATURE. —F rd. Delitzsch, Paradies, 169f.; Schrader, 
KAT? 34f.; Chesney, Huphrates Haped. vol. 1.3 Loftus, 
Chaldea and Susiana; Layard, Nin. and Bab. chs. xxi.-xxii.; 
Rawlinson, Herodotus, i. Essay ix. A. H. SAYCE. 


EUPOLEMUS (Εὐπόλεμος), the son of John, the 
son of Accos, one of the ambassadors sent to Rome 
by Judas Maccabseus, after his victory over 

icanor, in order to conclude an alliance between 
the Romans and the Jews in B.c. 161 (1 Mae 811, 
2 Mac 4", comp. Jos. Ant. XII. x. 6). Eupo- 
lemus has often been identified with the author 
of a history of the Jews, written in Greek, which 
is quoted by Alexander Polyhistor, Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. i. 23), and Eusebius (Prep. 
iy. ix. 30-34). Since the historian Eupolemus 
seems to have written about B.c. 157, and was 
almost certainly a Jew, this identification may be 
correct (comp. Schiirer, /7JP πὶ. 111. 203 ff.). 

H. A. WHITE. 

EURAQUILO.— Euraquilo (εὐρακύλων) is the read- 
ing adopted at Ac 27!4by WH and the RV, instead 
of Evroclydon in the TR and AV, as the name 
of the wind, which, suddenly descending from the 
heights of Crete on St. Paul’s ship as it was sail- 
ing closely along the shore, seized it and drove it 
before the storm, which ended in the shipwreck 
on Melita. St. Luke deseribes the wind as, in 
character, ‘typhonic’ (RV ‘ tempestuous’), that 
is, marked by whirlwinds or ‘sudden eddying 
squalls,’ as Ramsay calls them, adding that 
‘every one who has any experience of sailing on 
lakes or bays overhung by mountains will ap- 
preciate the epithet ‘‘ typhonic ” which Luke uses’ 
(St. Paul the Traveller, p. 326), and by way of 
greater exactness adds its nautical name, ‘ which 
is called’ (6 καλούμενος). Unhappily, the state of 
the text leaves the precise name doubtful. A 
summary of the various readings will be found in 
Sanday, Appendices ad NT, p. 140. The great 
mass of later testimony yields ‘ Euroclydon’; the 
oldest uncials AS have evpaxvAwy, and this was 
probably the reading of B*. To B? appear to be 
due the superimposed T and A which appear in 
this MS (ETPTAKATAQN). BB? then either turned 
A into A, or, if it was done by 5, patched up the 
letter afresh. Vercellone-Cozza in the appendix 
to their facsimile say ‘ evpaxuvAwy B}, ευρυκλυδων B3.’ 
The Vulg. Cassiod. give Huro-aquilo. Apart from 
ampler attestation, Euroclydon may claim a pre- 
ference as the more difficult reading, by positing 
which we may explain the others as emendations, 
but hardly the converse. The word in this form 


EURAQUILO 


is not found anywhere else. The meaning of the 
compound is obscure. Etymologically, it would 
mean ‘a surge raised by Eurus,’ the E. or 8.E. 
wind, but such a description of the cflect could 
hardly be applied to the wind itself which caused 
it. If we should take the form εὐρυκλύδων (which 
occurs in 192, one or two cursives, and a gloss of 
the Hiym. M. s.v. τυφών, and is approved by 
Griesb.) and derive it from εὐρύς, ‘ broad,’ it would 
mean ‘a wind raising a broad surge or surf’; 
but besides its lack of attestation, it is for the 
very reason of its greater suitableness dismissed 
by renee as an obvious correction ; and it would 
yield a character more or less applicable to any 
wind blowing strongly rather than such a note 
(e.g. of direction) as we might expect to be the 
basis of a distinctive nautical name. Huraquilo, 
on the other hand, commends itself not only by 
its early attestation, but by its special precision, 
as made up of Eurus the 8.E. or rather (as Smith 
adduces strong reasons for holding) the E., and 
Aquilo the N.E., wind, fitly expressing the diree- 
tion E.N.E. whence this wind blew. It well accords 
(a) with the narrative of the incidence and eflects 
of the storm, and (6) with the experience of navi- 
gators in the Levant, quoted by Smith and others, 
in which ‘southerly winds almost invariably shift 
to a violent northerly wind.’ The exception taken 
to the form as ‘inadmissible’ (Reuss and others), 
‘because it is composed of a Greek and a Latin 
element,’ vanishes in presence of analogous con- 
pounds such as Euronotus and Euroauster, and of 
the probably mixed nationality of the sailors and 
traders to whom such coinages were primarily 
due; to say nothing of the survival, to which 
Renan calls attention, of the word Huraquilo 
itself in the name Gregolia given to the same 
wind by the Levantines ‘as Huripus has become 
Egripou.’ Following strict analogy, we might 
expect the word to be, as in the Vulg., Huroaquilo, 
and the presence of a less regular form may have 
led to conjectural emendation (Overbeck) ; but we 
can hardly see how this should have deviated into 
80 enigmatic a word as Euroclydon. Meyer says, 
‘Far more naturally would the converse take 
place, and the Εὐροκλύδων, not being understood, 
would be displaced by the similar Evpaxt\wy .. . 
so that the latter form remains a product of old 
emendatory conjecture ’—a curious anticipation, 
in this particular case, of the theory more recently 
formulated by Burgon and Miller as to the older 
witnesses whom they designate ‘the licentious 
scribes of the West.’ For them (Cazses of the 
Corruption of the Traditional Text, p. 46f.) this 
passage supplies a signal confirmation of their 
view, leading them to denounce in strong language 
Euraquilo as ‘an imaginary name,’ ‘an impos- 
sible Latin name,’ ‘utterly missing the point, 
which is the violence of the wind as expressed in 
the term Euroclydon’ (a remarkable begging of 
the question, where the violence of the wind had 
already been explicitly affirmed in the epithet 
‘typhonic’!). Why should these early copyists be 
thus severely blamed for suspecting some corrup- 
tion to underlie the anomalous Euroclydon, and 
preferring the more intelligible Euraquilo on such 
grounds of internal probability as have since com- 
mended it to the majority of critics and com- 
mentators? But when we consider the mass of 
testimony on the side of Euroclydon, and the 
difficulty of accounting for the emergence of this 
form, if it had not been original, may we not find 
a feasible key to the solution of the problem in 
the view put forward by Conybeare and Howson 
(11. p. 402n.): ‘The addition of the words ὁ 
καλούμενος seeins to us to show that it was a 
name popularly given by the sailors to the wind ; 
and nothing is more natural than that St. Luke 
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should use the word which he heard the sailors 
employ on the occasion’ ? 


JAITERATURE.—The subject is discussed in the ‘ Lives of St. 
Paul’ by Conybeare and Howson, Lewin, and others; at con- 
siderable length, but with unequal relevancy, by Falconer, 
Diss. on St. Paul’s Voyage, 2nd ed. pp. 12-19, 24-26; most 
fully and satisfactorily by Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck, in his 
‘ Diss. on the wind Euroclydon,’ p. 119 ff., with Appendices from 
Bentley and Granville Penn, pp. 287-292; cf. Blass, ad loc. 


WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

EUTYCHUS (Ev’rvyos).— When St. Paul was at 
Troas on his final journey to Jerus., on the first day 
of the week he and his party, with the Christians 
of the place, assembled in an upper room to break 
bread. As St. Paul was leaving the next morning, 
his speech was lengthy, and a young man of the 
name of Eutychus, who was sitting at the window 
(ἐπὶ τῆς θυρίδος), fell asleep (perhaps owing to the 
heat of the many lamps that were lighted), and, 
falling down from the third storey, was taken up 
dead (ἤρθη νεκρός). St. Paul went down and em- 
braced him, and bade them not trouble them- 
selves, as his 116 was yet in him. Then he went 
upstairs, broke bread, and continued talking until 
the morning. As they departed the young man 
was brought to them alive ( Ae 20*}%), 

The ineident occurs in the ‘ we’ section of the Ac 
and is clearly authentic, but two opinions are held. 
It has been pointed out that it may be capable of a 
perfectly natural explanation, and it is suggested 
that it illustrates the growth of mythical stories 
on a basis of fact, and has been introduced here as 
ὃ parallel incident to that related concerning Peter 
(9°5-43), But Ramsay points out that St. Luke’s 
language is very precise; that he does not, as in 
14°, merely state that E. was thought to be dead, 
and that weight must be attached to his medical 
knowledge. Even if this be (as is perhaps the 
case) putting an unnatural strain on the words, it 
is pertectly clear that the story was related as an 
instance of the exhibition of power by the apostle, 
and that the writer, who was an eye-witness, be- 
lieved it to be such. 

LITERATURE.—Ramsay, St. Paul the Trav. Ὁ. 290; Holtz 
mann, Hand-Commentar. p.402; Zeller, Acts, ii. p. 62, Eng. tr. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

EVANGELIST (εὐαγγελιστής, ---ο ἃ preacher of 
good news,’ the substantive of evayyeXifw—or εὐαγ- 
γελίζομαι, the commoner bibl. form). The verb is 
used in bibl. Gr. occasionally in the general sense 
of class. Gr. (1 5. 319, Lk 1°), and, when specialized, 
stands for the work of Gospel preachers of all 
kinds: the subst., however—which is rare, and 
entirely sacred and eccles., occurring in bibl. Gr. 
only in Ae 218, Eph 411, 2 Ti 45—is confined strictly 
to the Christian good tidings, and, apparently, to 
a particular office or function (see Hort, Acclesia, 
158). The clearest evidence for the distinctness 
of office or function lies in Eph 4" ‘[Christ] 
gave some to be apostles; and some, prophets ; 
and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers.’ It is true that, in the list at 1 Co 1958, 
evangelists are omitted (also ἐπίσκοποι and δίακονοι) ; 
but there the point is, perhaps, to illustrate 
spiritual aptitude rather than to give an exhaust- 
ive list of eccles. offices. When a similar omission 
occurs, Ro 12%8, St. Paul seems bent chiefly on 
distinguishing certain charismata, being content 
to leave the catalogue incomplete. Possibly, in 
each case local considerations partly account for 
the omissions. But in Eph the context suggests 
that the writer desires to mention all the principal 
offices, Whereby Christ had provided for the 
spiritual edification of the Church universal, and 
εὐαγγελιστής appears to come third in order of 
institution and of spiritual significance. At the 


| same time it is noticeable that we do not find the 


word (even in places where it might naturally be 
looked for) in any of the Pauline Epistles whose 
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genuineness meets with most general acceptance. 
Subsequent reference will be made to the passage 
in the Pastoral Epistles, 2'Ti 4° ; it will be sufficient 
here to say that the phrase ἔργον ποίησον evayye- 
λιστοῦ, ‘do the work of an evangelist,’ is too 
marked and peculiar to be satisfactorily inter- 
preted as merely equivalent to ‘ preach the Gospel.’ 
The third and last instance—that in Ac 218 (a 
verse in one of the ‘ we’ passages), ‘we came unto 
Cwesarea; and entering into the house of Philip 
the evangclist, who was one of the seven, we 
abode with him ’—must be compared with Ac 85*®, 
where it is said that among those who were 
scattered from Jerus. after the martyrdom of 
Stephen, and went hither and thither preaching 
the word, Philip preached the Christ at Samaria, 
without being qualified (ν.13) to wmpart the Holy 
Spirit; was scent by the Spirit to teach the 
Ethiopian eunuch in the desert between Jerus. 
and Gaza; was afterwards carried off by the Spirit 
and found at Azotus; and, finally, having evan- 
gelized ‘all the cities’ in his route, took wp his 
abode at Cesarea. He may therefore have been 
called εὐαγγελιστής, not because he had been defin- 
itely set apart for the office, but because of the 
missionary work he had done and was perhaps 
still doing with Czesarea as centre. He had, in 
fact, been set apart for something else, ‘to serve 
tables’ (Ac 616, 218), but had superadded, and 
possibly, in the end, substituted, the work of a 
missionary, because he was, like Stephen, ‘full of 
the Holy Ghost’ (Ac 6°), and possessed the charisma 
for the work of preaching to those who had not 
heard the Gospel before. 

The three passages, as above discussed and illus- 
trated, suggest the following conclusions: (1) The 
evangelists were inferior to the apostles. They are 
placed third in order in Eph; Philip was unable 
to impart the Holy Spirit to the Samaritans ; 
Timothy was the assistant and delegate of St. Paul. 
Consistent with this conclusion is the epigram of 
Pseudo-Jerome (tn Eph 411) ‘omnis apostolus evan- 
gelista, non omnis evangelista apostolus.’ (2) They 
were travelling missionaries, preaching the Gospel 
to those unacquainted with it, yet sometimes with 
a settled place of abode, as Philip at Ceesarea, and 
Timothy at Ephesus. Thus they were officers act- 
ing for the whole Christian community, not for a 
single church only. ‘Their function could be 
general, covering wide districts, or it could be, in 

ractice, local and circumscribed. Thus Theo- 
eis apparently contradictory statements can 
be reconciled : περιϊόντες ἐκήρυττον, yet μὴ περιϊόντες 
πανταχοῦ. ‘Going about they used to preach,’ yet 
‘not going about everywhere’ (as apostles might 
do). (3) They were charismatically endowed. Com- 
pare the influence of the Holy Spirit upon Philip, 
and the χάρισμα of Timothy (1 Ti 44, 2 Ti 16). Yet 
the revelations to the prophet and apostle were of 
a higher and more striking order. The apostles 
were fitted to be the direct authoritative repre- 
sentatives of Christ (Mt 1029, Gal 44, 1 Co 11”); 
the prophets, to sway the heart and conscience by 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of power (1 Co 
1434.) . the evangelists were more ‘matter-of-fact 
men,’ preaching the word, communicating the facts 
of the Gospel, paving the way for the more system- 
atic work of the pastors and teachers (see order in 
Eph 4%) who watched over and trained the 
churches when founded (2 Ti 47°). But while this 
may suffice for a distinction in work, it must not 
be taken as exclusive, so that apostles could not 
be prophets, or that apostles and prophets could 
not be evangelists, or that evangelists could not 
be pastors or teachers, or both. In the floating 
constitution of the half-organized early Church, 
different kinds of work were amalgamated (as 


must always happen) according to qualifications | 


and circumstances (cf. 1 Co 1”, Ac 8%, and the 
mixed instructions to Timothy and Titus). (4) They 
werc, somctimes at any rate, solemnly set apart for 
the spccial function. Thus Timothy (1 Ti 4%, 
2 ΠῚ 1°); and probably Paul and Barnabas (Ac 13?) 
were (so far as the Church was concerned) set 
apart, in the first instance, not as apostles, but 
as evangelists from among the ‘prophets and 
teachers’ at Antioch. 

But we are still left in much uncertainty as to 
the exact position of the εὐαγγελιστής, and this un- 
certainty is increased rather than diminished by 
the contributions of later literature to the subject. 
Why, for instance, is there no mention of evan- 
gelists in the Apostolic Fathers? Because, says 
Harnack, there was no definite primitive distinc- 
tion between apostle and evangelist, and in the 
Didaché the ‘apostles’ are just evangelists. But 
why should not evangelist have survived, and 
apostle have been reserved (as in later days) for 
the first direct representatives of Christ? And, 
further, when in the Didaché the ‘apostles’ are 
forbidden to stay more than two days in the same 
place, can we regard them as parallels to Paul, or 
Philip, or Timothy, especially as in a letter to the 
last named such constant itinerancy is condemned 
(1 ΤΊ 5)? Of course the strict injunction in the 
Didaché may be due to the growing opportunities 
for imposing upon the hospitality of well-to-do 
Christians, and the missionaries referred to in 
1 Ti may have been caricatures of the evangelist 
type; but the difference is striking. A partial 
reply to the former question may be that the ex- 
tension of the apostolate beyond the Twelve and 
St. Paul (an extension obtaining apparently in the 
apostolic age itself) soon submerged the less 
familiar and less dignified name of evangelist. 
This, however, scarcely accounts for the speedy 
and growing cxclusiveness of the apostolic title ; 
or for the fact that Eusebius recognizes in Pan- 
tznus the evangelist a type of an old order still 
largely surviving in the days of the Alexandrian, 
but not common in his own days (Eus. 14 ν. 10). 

The material Eusebius affords us on this subject, 
though to some extent unhistorical, throws back 
light on the primitive use of the term evangelist. 
He tells how Pantznus found that his arrival in 
India had been anticipated by the written Gospel 
of Matthew; he tells how Thaddeus, one of the 
Seventy, had been sent by the Apostle Thomas, 
under divine impulse, to Edessa, as a preacher and 
evangelist of the teaching of Christ (HF i. 13), 
and this ‘teaching’ (also called ‘the seed of the 
word of God’) is the story of Jesus (§ 19). We 
may combine these hints with the fact that Euse- 
bius (leaving the rest unmentioned) avowedly re- 
cords ‘the names of those [post-apostolic evan- 
gelists] only who have transmitted the apostolic 
doctrine to us in writings still extant’; that Theo- 
doret definitely restricted the name to this class; 
that, finally, Q2cumenius and Chrysostom confined 
the name to the writers of the Four Gospels; and 
that εὐαγγελιστής became (in the Apostolic Ordin- 
ances, Harnack, Texte, ii. 5) an appellation of the 
ἀναγνωστής, the reader of the Gospel for the day, 
who had also to be διηγητικός, capable of explaining 
it. We may further recall that Philip interpreted 
the prophet Isaiah to the eunuch; that Apollos 
(probably an evangelist) was mighty in the Scrip- 
tures; that he had been taught the ‘way of the 
Lord’ more perfectly by Aquila and Priscilla (prob- 
ably evangelists also, as Theophylact believes) ; 
that Timothy the evangelist was strong in the 
Scriptures, one of the reasons doubtless for his 
choice; that Paul passes on to Timothy the ‘de- 
posit’ of the Gospel he had received from Christ, 
exhorts him to keep the original model of sound 


words, and reminds him of the word that is trust- 


EVE 
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worthy, and of the (open) mystery of godliness 
which is the story of Jesus (2 ΤῚ 1", 1 ΤΊ 61%, 2 Ti 
gue. . cf. Tit 38, 1 Ti 316), We shall, then, favour 
the conclusion that the NT evangelists, as such, 
were depositaries of the facts of the Gospel as it 
gradually crystallized; dealing with these facts 
orally and in writing, now as missionaries, now as 
interpreters, without the special σοφία of the 
apostles, or their peculiar weight and authority ; 
demi-apostolic men, with a eharisma, but one not 
so commanding as that of the apostle, or so strik- 
ing as that of the prophet. In a word, they might 
be called specially inspired teachers; the εὐαγγε- 
λιστής being distinetively and originally a teacher 
abroad, aggressive, awakening; the διδάσκαλος a 
teacher at home, quiet and edifying. If this was 
the praetical difference between evangelist and 
teacher, we can better understand Eph 41} ‘some 
(general and missionary) evangelists, and some 
pastors and teachers’ (local officers with the double 
eapacity for moral supervision and for instruction 
in doetrine). We can better understand 1 Co 12”, 
where διδασκάλους (in the third place) would include 
evangelists. We can better understand how, in 
the letters to Timothy the ‘evangelist,’ so great 
a stress is laid on teaching. Furthermore, we can 
better understand the meaning of teacher in the 
Didaché, when the phrase, ‘whoever cometh and 
teacheth, you,’ is followed immediately by ‘but in 
regard to the apostles and prophets’ (ch. 11); here 
the teacher seems to be a wandering teacher, that 
is, an evangelist; and the order ‘apostles and 
prophets’ is so far against the supposition that 
the apostles are evangelists. This contention is 
confirmed by the order in other passages, 6.0. 
(cli. 15) ‘ Bishops and deacons. . . they too render 
you the service of prophets and teachers’ [when, 1.6. 
you have none such sojourning among you]; for 
‘prophets and teaehers’ may ‘settle among’ them 
(ch. 13), though apostles may not. 

If this progressive convergence of evangelist and 
teacher be a fact, it is easy to see how the title of 
apostle became inereasingly exclusive, and how the 
title of evangelist 1 Τὴν confined itself to the 
writers of the our Gospels. See CHURCH, p. 433. 


LITERATURE.—ZOockler, Diakonen und Evangelisten; Réville, 
Les origines de l'épiscopat ; Sohm, Kirchenrecht ; Weizsicker, 
Apostolie Age (Eng. tr.); Harnack, Texte ii. Lehre der Apostel ; 
Zahn, Missionsmethoden im Zeitalter der Apostel; Smith, DB, 
art. ‘ Evangelist.’ J. MASSIE. 


EVE (nx havvah),* is the name given in J to 
the first woman, the wife of Adam, the mother of 
Cain, Abel, and Seth. In Gn 3% (which is some- 
times regarded as a gloss) it is said that she was 
so named because ἢ ox nama ‘she was the mother 
of all living,’ 1.6. of course, ‘all living men.’ m9 
is a form of the widespread Sem. root an, an, or 
ὙΠ, and=(ife, as LXX, Oxf. Heb. Lex. ; rather than 
living (ἄντα Living or Life), or life-giving (Symm.), 
as if a shortened Pi. ptcp. W. R. Smith (Kinship 
and Marriage in Arabia, p. 177) makes Havvah a 
phonetic variation of hayy, and thus a personilica- 
tion of the bond of kinship, conceived as exclusively 
mother-kinship (hayy). Wellh. (Proleg. 308 n. Eng. 
tr.) follows Néldeke in suggesting that havvah 
=serpent, as explained in Philo (de agric. Noe, 
§ 21) and Midrash Rabba on Gn 3”, and finds here 
a trace of the primitive belief that all earthly life 
originated in a primeval serpent (ef. the function 
of Tiamat in the Bab. cosmology, and Arab. 
hayyatun, serpent). 


*LXX Gn 320 Zaz, 41.25 Εὔα (the Εὔαν of v.25 has no equi- 
valent in the Hcb.), so also in NT 2 Co 113, 1 Ti 218, In Gn 320 
Aq. has Advw or Ade, and Symin. Zwoydves. Tisch. writes Lue 
both in OT and NT, but WH (ii. 313) point out that in theabsence 
of MS evidence as to breathings, the only safe guide is the 
initial n ofthe lleb. Cf.also the Vulg. eva, both in OT and NT, 


For Eve’s relation to Adam, and the account of 
her in the narrative of the Creation * and the Fall, 
see ADAM. Her utterance on the birth of Cain, 
Gn 4}, is very obscure,—marvny wy ὯΣ) “1 have 
cotten a man,’ AV ‘from the Lord,’ with Targ. 
Onk.; RV ‘with the help of the Lord,’ with LXX, 
διὰ τοῦ θεοῦ ; Vulg. per dewnm; Symm. σὺν κυρίῳ. 
Another Gr. tr. quoted in Field’s Hexapla, ἐκτησά- 
μην ἄνθρωπον κύριον, “1 have gotten a man, even the 
Lord,’ has been adopted by Luther and others, and 
understood as expressing Eve’s conviction that the 
promised Messiah of 3 had been born. Umbreit 
proposed 41 have gotten J” fora husband.’ The 

tV is the only probable translation. The text 
is possibly eorrupt. (See CAIN). 


W. H. BENNETT. 
EVENING.—See TIME. 


EVENT oecurs thrice in Ec (24 03. 8) as the tr. 
of mikrch in the obsol. sense of ‘ that which befalls,’ 
‘fate’: as 9* ‘There is one event to the righteous 
and to the wicked.’ Cf. Shaks. 2 Henry IV. 
IV. 11, 883— 


‘ Against ill chances men are ever merry, 
But heaviness foreruns the good event.’ 


Elsewhere event is found only in the sense of 
‘issue,’ ‘result,’ Wis 8° ‘[Wisdom] foreseeth... 
the events of scasons and times’ (é«Bdoes); 2 Mae 
955 “expect what shall be the event’ (τὸ ἀποβησόμε- 
νον). ‘This, which is the eommon meaning of Lat. 
eventus, is most frequent in writers of the time of 
AY, as Shaks. 7. of Shrew, WI. 11. 126— 


‘Ill after him, and see the event of this.’ 


The mod. sense of an oceurrence is very rare in 
writers of the period. Carlyle quotes Cromwell 
(Letters, 12 Sept. 1650) ‘[We do not think] of the 
hand of the great God in this mighty and strange 
appearance of His; but can slightly call it an 
‘‘event.”’ J. HASTINGS. 


EVERLASTINGN ESS. — For everlasting see 
ESCHATOLOGY. ‘ Everlastingness,’ once common 
for ‘eternity,’ is now used only where its special 
signification is emphasized, as Cheyne, Jsaih, 1. 
242, ‘The idea of the divine everlastingness is one 
of the primary notes of the eR It occurs 
only 2 Es 8% *O Lord, thou that dwellest in ever- 
lastingness’ (qui inhabitas seeeulum, RV ‘abidest 
for ever,’ RVm ‘inhabitest eternity’). Wye. 
(1388) translates Is 57/5 ‘For the Lord high, and 
enhaunsid, seith these things, that dwellith in 
eucrlastynenesse.’ J. ILASTINGS. 


EVERY is oecasionally found in AV where mod. 
usage demands ‘each,’ as 2S 21° ‘a man of great 
stature, that had on evcry hand six fingers, and on 
every foot six toes’; 2 Es 3!° ‘it came to pass in 
every of them’ (RV omits);}+ Rev 9151 ‘everyseveral 
gate was of one pearl’ (RV ‘ cach one of the several 
gates’) Cf. Cranmer, Works, i. 111, ‘In my right 
hearty wise I commend me unto you, and likewise 


* The line of an Assyr. Bab. magical text is often read as, 
‘The woman from the loins of the man they bring forth,’ 


and quoted as a parallel to the formation of Live from the ribs 
of Adam. But when this line is correctly tr. and read in its 
context, the parallel entirely disappears; ‘they’ are demons, 
and the passage narrates their ubiquity and mischief; they 
enter houses through locked doors, like a snake or the wind, 
and 
‘A woman [who is] at the loins (?) of a man they lead away. 
A child [who is] at the knee of a man they draw forth. — 
A noble [who is] at the house of his kindred they drive 
out.’ 
J. Ὁ. Davis, Genesis and Sem. Trad, 49. 


See throughout, Oxf. Heb. Lex. n3q, Dillm. on Gn 320 41, 


ΟἿ, T. Elyot, Zhe Governour, ii. 4, ‘he made as wel the 
great as the smal, and careth for euery of them equally.’ 
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to everich * of you.’ 
hearted among you.’ 


Trench (On the Auth, Ver. of NT, p. 63) points out that 
both ‘each’ and ‘every’ take occasionally plu. concords, as 
Ph 22 ‘Let each esteem other better than themselves’; 
Rev 2018 ‘They were judged every man according to their 
works.’ ImTe adds, ‘‘‘each” and ‘‘every,” though alike implying 
many, alike resolve that many into its units, and refer to it in 
these its constituent parts, with only the difference that ‘‘ each” 
segregates, and “‘every” aggregates, the units which comprise 
it.’ J. HASTINGS. 


Cf. also Ex 35! ‘every wise 


EVI (1s ‘desire’ (?)).\—One of the five kings of 
Midian slain, Nu 318, Jos 13?! (Εὐΐ) P. 


EVIDENCE, EVIDENTLY.—Following Cover- 
dale, AV has translated 15D, sépher (lit. ‘ book ’) by 
‘evidence’ in Jer 321 11. 12. Mier. 16.44 ‘The meaning 
is ‘ title-deeds.’ Coke (1628) says, ‘ Writings under 
seale, as Charters and Deeds, and other writings 
without seale, as Court Rolles, Accounts, and the 
like... are called Evidences.’ RV gives ‘deed’ 
throughout. Cf. T. Adams, 11 Peter, p. 23 (on 1%), 
‘Therefore a man should be often perusing and 
looking over his own evidence, as we review our 
assurances of worldly possessions, that he may be 
sure of the whole and every part of it: for 1t is 
dangerous to have any flaw or defect in our con- 
veyance of salvation.’ 

‘Evidence’ is also the tr. of ἔλεγχος in its single 
occurrence in NT, He 11} (RV ‘proving,’ RVm 
‘test’) ‘Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’ This 
is the Bisheps’ tr®, Wyclif having ‘an argument 
of thingis not aperynge,’ Tind. ‘a certayntie of 
thinges which are not sene,’ Gen. ‘sheweth evi- 
dently the things which are not sene.’ 

‘Evidently’ is the tr® of φανερῶς, Ac 108 ‘ He 
saw in a Vision evidently about the ninth hour of 
the day an angel of God coming in to him’ (RV 
‘openly ’); and of the prep. προ- in προεγράφη, Gal 81 
‘before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evi- 
dently set forth crucified’ (RV ‘openly’). In 
both places ‘evidently’ has the obsol. meaning of 
‘clearly,’ ‘ distinctly,’ as in Knox, Hisé. 261, ‘ And 
lest that your Honors should doubt in any of 
these premises, we offer ourselves evidently to 
prove, That,’ ete. J. HASTINGS. 


EVIL.—This word is likely to become obsolete 
except in the theological sense of the doctrine of 
evil (for which see SIN).t In AV it is freely used 
as subst., adj., and adverb. 4. As subst., often in 
immed. antithesis to ‘ good,’ as Gn 2° ‘the tree of 
knowledge (RV ‘the knowledge’) of good and evil’ 
(yp 38) ; 2 Es 24 1 have broken the evil in pieces, 
and created the good’ (malum et... bonum): 
sometimes in the plu., as Pr 14 ‘The evil bow 
before the good’ (o'siv "38> oy 1π2). 2. As adj. 
‘evil’ is apphed, not only to things, but even 
to persons, ἃ usage now quite obsolete; thus Jer 
1214. ‘all mine evil neighbours.’ Cf. Knox, Hist. 


* ‘Every’ is ‘ever each’; the above example shows it in 
process of formation; and the two words are often practically 
interchangeable, as Milton, Comus, 311— 


‘I know each lane and every alley green,’ 


+ The loss of ‘evil’ seems to be the result of a discrimination 
in words with cognate meaning. The AV used ‘evil,’ ‘bad,’ 
‘naughty,’ quite indiscriminately. Thus in Jer 242.3 ‘the other 
basket had very naughty figs, which could not be eaten, they 
were so bad ... the good figs, very good; and the evil, very 
evil, that cannot be eaten, they are so evil.’ This goes farther 
in the way οἱ variety than the earlier versions by introducing 
‘pad.’ The Heb. is the same throughout, and RV gives ‘ bad’ 
throughout. 

In Mt 214! the AV has followed the Bishops’, ‘he will miserably 
destroy those wicked men,’ and has thus lost the force of the 
Greek (xaxobs κακῶς ἀπολέσει αὐτούς). Tindale is no better, ‘He 
will cruellye destroye those evyll persons.’ But Wyclif, ‘He 
schal lese (=destroy) yuel the yuele men’; Rheims, ‘The 
naughtie men he will bring to naught’; and RV ‘He will 
miserably destroy those miserable men,’ all give the repetition 
its advantage. 


283, ‘ He had a very evil woman to his wife.’ For 
‘evil spirit’ (Lk 7531: 8?, Ac 1913. 13. 15. 16) sae DEMON, 
In Mt 5%’ 68 RV prefers ‘the evil one’ to AV ‘the 
evil,’ and in 1Jn5™” for AV ‘wickedness’: see 
DEMON, and consult Lightfoot, On a Fresh Re- 
vision®, pp. 269-823; Chase, Lord’s Prayer in 
Liarly Church (‘Texts and Studies,’ I. 111.), pp. 
71-167. The ‘evil eye’ is a Heb. expression for 
ENVY (which see). 3. As adv. chiefly in the phrase 
‘evil entreat’ (Ex 5%, Dt 266, Job 2421, To 10, 
Sir 7° 331, Ac 76): the other phrases are ‘ went 
evil with’ (1 Ch 7); ‘evil affected’ (Ad. Est 18°, 
Ac 147); ‘evil spoken of’ (Sir 381”, Ro 146, 1 Co 
1050) » ‘fare evil’ (Sir 376). Cf. Grindal, Letter to 
Q. Eliz. (Parker Soc. ed. p. 381) ‘ Much like to the 
Popish Bishops in your father’s time, who would 
have had the English translation of the Bible 
called in, as evil translated; and the new trans- 
lating thereof to have been committed to thcem- 
selves ; which they never intended to perform.’ 
Evilfayvouredness.—See FAVOUR. 
J. HASTINGS. 
EVIL-MERODACH (375  b»x) was the son and 
successor of the great Nebuchadrezzar on the 
throne of Babylon. According to 2 K 257°, he 
romoted the captive king of Jerus., Jehoiachin, 
in the 37th year of his captivity, set his throne 
above the thrones of the kings who were with him 
in prison, changed his prison garments, and made 
him a guest at the royal table to the end of his 
life. The Sept. reads Εὐιαλμαρωδέκ, and Berosus 
᾿Αμιλμαρούδοκος. The cuneiform equivalent of his 
name is Amél( A vél)-Maruduk (ef. Haupt in Zettsch. 
f. Assyr. ii. 266 and 284 f.), ‘ man (servant) of Mero- 
dach.’ According to Berosus, he administered the 
kingdom during his two years’ reign (562-560) with 
indiscretion and wanton unrestraint. Tiele (Bad.- 
Assyr. Ges. pp. 457, 464) concludes, on the basis 
of this character of E.-M., that the benevolent act 
towards Jehoiachin should be attributed to his 
successor on the throne of Babylon. We possess as 
yet none of his annals, though several contract 
tablets date from his reign. In the year 560 his 
brother-in-law, Neriglissar (Nergal -sar-usur, 
‘Nergal preserve the king’), in a conspiracy, 
slew him and seized the throne. 
LITERATURE.—Meyer, Gesch. ἃ. Alterthums, vol. i. Ὁ. 597; 


Delitzsch, eb. Lang. p. 12; Boscawen, Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch. 
vol. vi. p. 1 ff. ; and authorities above cited. 


IRA M. PRICE. 


EVIL SPEAKING.— See SLANDER. EVIL 


SPIRIT.—See DEMON. 


EXACT.—1. The adj., only Sir 6119 ‘In my doings 
I was exact’ (ἐν ποιήσει μου διηκριβησάμην A, but 
has ἐν ποιήσει λιμοῦ διηκριβασάμην, ‘in the doing of 
hunger (?) I was exact’; Fritzsche suggests, and 
most edd. adopt, νόμου, ‘in the doing of the law’). 
Here ‘exact’ means ‘strict,’ ‘particular,’ as 
Shaks. 7roi. and Cres. IV. v. 232— 


‘Now, Hector, I have fed mine eyes on thee; 
I have with exact view perused thee, Hector,’ 


and Herbert, The Temple: ‘ Faith,’ 1. 48— 


‘What though my bodie runne to dust? 
Faith cleaves unto it, counting every grain 
With an exact and most particular trust, 
Reserving all for flesh again.’ 


2. As verb frequently. Notice Ps 897? ‘The enemy 
shall not exact upon him’ ($3 xwreks, RVm ‘do him 
violence’): the mod. phrase is ‘impose exactions 
upon.’ Cf. Burnet (1687), Trav. ii. 86, “ Innkeepers 
think they have a right to exact upon Strangers.’ 


In Lk 318 RV has changed ‘ Exact no more than that which is 
appointed you,’ into ‘Extort no more,’ etc. But ‘exact’ was 
surely strong enough; were they permitted to extort anything? 
Tind. has ‘require.’ Following the Vulg. faciatis, Wyclif has 
‘do ye no more,’ and Rheims ‘ Doe nothing more,’ which seems 
a natural reply to ‘What shall we do?’ But the Greek verbs 
are not the same, Ti οὖν ποιήσωμεν (TR ποιήσομεν) and Μηδὲν, « - 


ἘΞ 


EXCEED 
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πράσσετε; and πρόσσειν has the sense of exacting hoth in class, 
Greek and in Lk 1929 (EV ‘require’). Agere is similarly used in 
Lat., and might have been chosen hy Jerome here. 


Exactly is found 2 Es 16% ‘the Lord will exaetly 
search out’ (serutinando serutinabit), and Sir 16° 
‘declare his knowledge exactly’ (év ἀκριβείᾳ). The 
sense is the same as ‘exact’ above, ὁ.6. ‘precisely’ ; 
cf. Shaks. Zemp. 1. ii. 499— 


‘But then exactly do 
All points of ny command.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

EXCEED.—The transitive use is now rare and 
almost confined to the sense of ‘ preponderate,’ as 
Jowett, Plato®, v. 76, ‘Men always ehoose the hfe 
whieh exeeeds in pleasure.’ But in AV we find 
the sense of ‘go too far,’ without introdueing a 
eomparison, 18 20% ‘They... wept one with 
another, until David exceeded’ (S719); Job 36° 
‘Then he showeth them their work, and their 
transgressions that they have exceeded’ (323m, 
RV ‘have behaved themselves proudly’); 2 Es 4% 
‘Do not thou hasten above the most Highest : 
for thy haste is in vain to be above him, for thou 
hast mueh exceeded’ (excessus tuus multus, RV 
‘for he that is above [hasteneth] on behalf of 
many,’ reading Hzcelsus autem propter multos, 
after Syr.) : so Coverdale’s tr. of Is 316 ‘ Therfore 
(O ye ehildren of Israel) turne agayne, hke as 

e have exeeaded in your goinge back’ (AV and 

V ‘have deeply revolted’), and Bacon, Ad- 
vancement of Learning, 11. ix. 3 (Selby’s ed. p. 53) 
‘the seruples and superstitions of diet . . . in the 
law of Mahomet, do exceed.’ 

Exceeding is rare as an adj., only eight times,* 
while as adv. it is used 60 times at least, when 
it always qualifies an adj. Thus Mt 8% ‘ There 
met him two possessed with devils, coming out of 
the tombs, exeeeding fieree’ (χαλεποὶ λίαν; so 
Rheims; but Tind. Cov. Cran. and Gen. 1557, 
‘out of measure fearee’; Gen. 1560 and Bishops’, 
‘very fieree’ ; Wye. ‘ful wood’). 


Two cases of ‘exceeding’ as adv. demand attention: Jon 33 
‘Nineveh was an exceeding great city,’and Ac 729 ‘Moses... 
was exceeding fair.’ The Heh. of Jon 89 is oon ΠΟΥ ΤῊ, 
lit. “ὦ city great unto God,’ as RVm; and the Gr. of Ac 729 is 
ἀστέίος τῷ Θεῶ, lit. ‘fair unto God,’ as RVm again. AVand RV 
agree in taking both passages as a form of the superlative ; and 
this is supported by 1 Ch 1222 ‘a great host, like the host of 
God.’ But inthe only other place where the identical expres- 
sion occurs, Gn 109 (71m 1355 137103), AV and RV give ‘a 
mighty hunter before the Lorp’; and it is prohahle that in the 
three passages the intention is to express, not merely the super- 
lative, but the ideal of might, greatness, beauty, such as could 
be admitted into the presence of the All-perfect. There are 
siniilar expressions in the Psalter, Ps 366 AV ‘the great moun- 
tains,’ RV as Heb. ‘the mountains of God’; 659 ‘the river of 
God,’ AV and RV; 8019 AV ‘the goodly cedars,’ RV as Heb. 
‘cedars of God’ ; 10416 AV and RV ‘the trees of the Lorp’s; hut 
Perowne (Jonah, J.c.) is right in pointing out that in these 
passages the thought is different, being that of God’s proprietor- 
ship, as indeed the last passage indicates, ‘which he hath 
planted.’ 


Exceedingly also oecurs some 50 times, being 
the form used with verbs (exeept Ae 26", Gal 1%, 
passages in which AV first of Eng. versions uses 
this word). ‘ More exeeedingly’ is found Mk 15" 
(TI περισσοτέρως, edd. περισσῶς, RV ‘exceedingly’), 


* The eight occurrences of ‘exeeeding’ as an adj. are 2 Mac 827 
‘yielding e. praise and thanks to the Lord’ {τερισσῶς εὐλογοῦντες 
καὶ ἐξομολογούμενοι τῷ Kupiw, RV ‘hlessing and thanking the 
Lord exceedingly’); 105 ‘in e. pride and haughtiness’ {μετὰ 
πάσης ἀλαζονείας ὑψαυχενῶν, RV ‘hearing himself haughtily in all 
vaingloriousness,’ KVim ‘earrying his neck high’); 2 Co 417 ‘a 
far more 6. and eternal weight of glory’ (zel? ὑπερβολὴν εἰ; ὑπερ- 
βολὴν αἰώνιον Bapos δύξη:ς, RV ‘more and more exeeedingly an 
eternal weight’); 9!4 ‘for the 6. grace of God’ (διὰ τὴν ὑπερθὰλ- 
Aoucav χάριν); Eph 119 ‘the 6. greatness of his power’ {τὸ ὑπερ- 
βάλλον μέγεθος); 27 ‘the 6. riches of his grace’ (τὸ ὑπερβάλλον 
σλοῦτον) Ὁ 1 P 418 ‘that ye may he glad also with 6. joy’ (ive 
καὶ... χαρῆτε ἀγοαλλιώμενοι!); Jude A ‘with 6. joy’ (iv ἀγαλ- 
Miao, Ry ine. joy’). Thus in every instance the meaning is 
‘surpassingly great’; the word never has the sensc of exeessive 
or immoderate, which we find, e.g., in Sandys, (1585) Sermons, 
315, ‘Why was Anna so exceeding in craving children at the 
hands of God? 


Gal 14 (περισσοτέρως) ; and ‘exceedingly the more,’ 
2 Co 7 ‘e. the more joyed we’ (περισσοτέρως 
μᾶλλον ἐχάρημεν). Notice also ‘very exceedingly,’ 
Gn 27° ‘And Isaae trembled very e.’ (pax? ὙΠ 
IRD nda: nian, lit., as AVm, ‘trembled with a 
great trembling greatly’; LXX, ἐξέστη δὲ ᾿Ισαὰκ 
ἔκστασιν μεγάλην σφόδρα ; Geneva, ‘'Then Izhak was 
stricken with a meruelous great feare’; Bishops’, 
‘ And Isahae was greatly astonied out of measure’; 
Dillmann, ‘ Da ersehrak Isaak grossen Ersehreekens 
tiber die Massen’; other translations are less 
foreible). J. HASTINGS. 


EXCELLENCY.—The verb to ‘exeel’ oeeurs 13 
times in AV, translating just as many different 
Heb. and Gr. words, but always distinetly with the 
sense of ‘be pre-eminent over others,’ ‘surpass.’ 
The idea of pre-eminenee is seen even in Ps 103” 
‘ye his angels that exeel in strength,’ though the 
Heb. is n2 182 gibbéré kéah, lit. ‘heroes of strength’ ; 
for, as Delitzsch says, it is beeause to the angel 
hosts belong strength unequalled that they are 
summoned now to praise God in company with the 
Chureh on earth, whose dignity surpasses every 
other ereated thing. 

Pre-eminenee is also the leading thought in the 
word ‘exeelleney.’ 4. Sometimes the quality in 
whieh the pre-eminenee appears is stated ; thus 
Gn 493 ‘the excelleney of dignity, and the exeel- 
leney of power’ (17 77.) nyy 19), te. says Delitzsch, 
precedenee, both in respect and in power, is due to 
teuben above his brethren, beeause he is the first- 
born ; Ezk 247! ‘I will profane iny sanetuary, the 
exeelleney of your strength,’ 2.6. the place of pre- 
eminent strength (Heb. ony pina, AV ‘the pride 
of your power’); 1 Co 2! ‘I... eame not with 
exeelleney of speech or of wisdom’ (καθ᾽ ὑπεροχὴν 
λόγου ἢ σοφίας. ‘The word ὑπεροχή denotes strietly 
the aet of overhanging, or the thing whieh over- 
hangs; henee superiority, pre-eminence: by 
Byzantine writers it is used in the sense ‘‘ your 
Exeelleney ” "—Godet); Ph 3° ‘the exeelleney of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus’ (τὸ ὑπερέχον) ; 2 Co 47 
‘that the excelleney of the power may be of God’ 
(ἡ ὑπερβολή, RV ‘ exceeding greatuess,’ but ‘ superi- 
ority,’ ‘ pre-eminence,’ is always the meaning of 
the word). 2. More often the ‘exeelleney’ is of 
no special quality; but even then the Eng. word, 
as undcrstood in 1611, though less preeise is not 
less foreible than its Heb. or Gr. equivalents, for 
it has always in it the sense of superiority, 
uniqueness. Cf. Pref. to AV 1611, ‘for the worth 
and exeelleney thereof above the rest’; Pr. Bk. 
1552 (Keeling, p. 382), ‘ Forasmuch then as your 
Oftice is of so great exeelleney, and of so great 
difficulty’; Baeon, Adv. of Learn. 11. xxii. 27 
(Selby, p. 149), ‘Julius Cesar... at first was an 
orator or pleader ; but when he saw the exeelleney 
of Cieero, Hortensius, Catullus, and others... 
he... transferred his designs to a martial great- 
ness.’ The two words ehiefly translated ‘ excel- 
leney’ in AV are: (1) ἐδ g@'6n (Ex 15’, Job 374, of 
J’; Ps 474, Am 68 87, Nah 22, of ‘Jacob’; Is 60” of 
Zion ; Ezk 24?! of the temple ; [5 13" of the Chal- 
deans), a word whieh primarily means ‘exalta- 
tion,’ henee majesty whieh is pre-eminent; (2) 
mesa σα dwih (Dt 33° ®, Ps 68%, all of J”), a word of 
less honour than the preceding, being used indeed 
most frequently of ‘ pride’ in a bad sense ; still it 
is not inaptly translated ‘excelleney’ in those 
passages, the referenee being always to the unique 
‘dignity’ of J”. (See also Driver, Joel and Amos. 
1897, p. 238 f.). 


In old wnitters ‘ excellence’ and ‘ excellency’ are both in use 
without difference of meaning. Shaks. uses ‘excellence’ 19 
times, ‘excellency’ only thrice ; AV has ‘cxcelleney’ 29 times, 
‘excellence’ not once. ‘Excellency’ has now given place ta 
‘excellence,’ and the word has greatly deteriorated : the only 
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use of ‘ excellency’ is as a term of courtesy, ‘ your Excellency,’ 
which may he applied to any petty governor ; and ‘excellence’ 
itself has accepted the vague sense of general worth. The 
deterioration may he partly due to the still greater loss that has 
hefallen the adj. excellent. In AV ‘excellent’ is probably 
never used without a distinct expression of comparison, 
‘superior,’ ‘pre-eminent.’ ΟἿ. T. Adams, IJ Peter (1633), p. 83, 
‘Jacoh gave Reuben a blessing, hut added, Thou shalt not he 
excellent’; and p. 83, ‘ Cain’s outlawed stock were yet excellent 
in worldly things.’ But comparisons are odious; Shaks. has a 
fondness for using it ironically, and in course of time it has 
dropped down to merely ‘ very good.’ J. HASTINGS. 


EXCELLENT, or rather MOST EXCELLENT, is 
the regular tr. in RV for the word κράτιστος, used 
as a title of respect four times, and always by St. 
Luke (Lk 13, Ac 237° 243 267%), In AV ‘most 
noble’ is substituted in the last two instances. 
In three of those passages we clearly have the 
formal address of a person of high rank : ‘ Claudius 
Lysias unto the most e. governor Felix’; ‘ most 
6. Felix’; ‘But Paul saith, Iam not mad, most e. 
Festus’; in the fourth (Lk 1%) it is used in the 
address to Theophilus, to whom St. Luke dedicated 
both his works, and a question of some interest 
arises as to whether we can assert from the use 
of the term elsewhere that Theophilus must 
have been also of high rank and position. So 
Theophylact, Arg. in Ev. see. Luc: ‘He writes 
to Theophilus, a man of senatorial rank, and 
also a magistrate (συγκλητικὸν ὄντα καὶ ἄρχοντα 
ἴσως), for the word κράτιστος was used of magis- 
trates and governors (ἀρχόντων καὶ ἡγεμόνων), as 
also Paul says, addressing the governor Testus: 
““ Most e. Festus.”’ The authority of a Byzantine 
commentator would, however, be delusive on such 
a question, as the meaning of language changes, 
and the question must be settled by contemporary 
usage. 

1. There can be no doubt that from the 1st cent. 
onwards the word was an official title, but there is 
no proof that it was always so used. For instance 
in Jos., although in Ané, XVIII. vill. 4, XX. 1. 2 we 
find the technical sense, in Ant. IV. vi. 8 (ὦ κράτιστοι 
νεανιῶν) it is certainly not so used, while in the 
dedication of the treatise against Apion to Epaph- 
roditus, who was a freedman and procurator, the 
variation κράτιστε ἀνδρῶν seems to suggest a different 
tone (c. Ap. i. 1; Vita, 76). Cf. 2 Mae 4:2, 

2. On the other hand, the usage of St. Luke 
seems more fixed. In those cases where the word 
occurs, it is certainly used as an official address, 
and is probably (we cannot say certainly) so used 
in the fourth instance. In any case there is cer- 
tainly a difference in usage between St. Luke and 
Josephus, which makes it improbable that there 
is in this case any literary connexion between the 
two. 


LiterAtuRE.—Otto, De Epistola ad Diognetum, 1845, p. 79, 
ed. il. p. 51; Krenkel, Josephus und Lucas, p. 53; Ramsay, St. 
Paul the Trav. p. 388. A. C. HEADLAM. 


EXCEPT.—The verb occurs only 1 Co 15” ‘But 
when he saith all things are put under him, it is 
manifest that he is excepted, which did put all 
things under him,’ that is, an exception is made 
in his favour, he is left out of account. This is 
Coverdale’s tr®, and illustrates the oldest meaning 
of the verb. Cf. Shaks. Jud. Ces. 11. i. 281— 


‘ Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 
Is it excepted, I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you?’ 


In their Preface the translators of AV use ‘except against’ 
for take exception to; ‘men not to he excepted against hy them 
of Rome’; ‘none of them feare to dissent from him, nor yet to 
except against him’; ‘Truly (good Christian Reader) wee neuer 
thought from the heginning, that we should neede to make a 
new Translation, nor yet to make of a had one a good one, (for 
then the imputation of Sixtus had heen true in some sort, that 
our people had hene fed with gall of Dragons in stead of wine, 
with whey in stead of milke); hut to make a good one hetter, or 
out of many good ones, one principall good one, not iustly to 
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be excepted against; that hath been our indeauour, that our 
marke.’ Cf. Knox, ilist. 447, ‘the sincerer sort of the Ministrie 
in England had not yet assaulted the jurisdiction and Church 
gouernement (which they did not till the year 1572, at which 
time they published their first and second adinonition to the 
Parliament), but onely had excepted against superstitious 
apparell, and some other faults in the service Booke.’ 

As past ptep. of the verb to except, we find 
cxcepted, as Kingesmyll, Man’s Est. v. (1580) 21, 
‘They eate of the excepted tree’; and Milton, 
PL xi. 426— 

‘Some to spring from thee, who never touch’d 
Th’ excepted tree.’ 

But more frequently except (as Tindale, Works, i. 
213, ‘Here is no man except, but all souls must 
obey’), and then very often following its subst., 
as Ac 26% Cov. ‘these bondes excepte’; Bacon, 
Adv. Learn. i. (Selby’s ed. p. 62, 1. 8), ‘the divine- 
ness of souls except.’ When this ptep. preceded 
its subst. it came to be regarded as a prep., though 
it is obviously hard to say when the change took 
place. The earliest examples in Oxf. Eng. Dict. 
quoted as a prep. are Langland, Piers Plowman 
(B), ix. 140, ‘Ale shal deye... Except oneliche 
of eche kynde a couple’ ; Henri Wallace, v. 1026, 
‘Thai entryt in, befor thaim fand no man, Excep 
wemen.’ A little later began its use as a conj., 
introducing not a subst. but a clause, and being 
equivalent to ‘unless.’ In AV and RV it is used 
both as prep. and as conj., most frequently as con}. 
Once the conj. is strengthened by ‘that,’ Mk 13” 
‘except that the Lord had shortened those days’ 
(RV omits ‘that’). Cf. Jn 3°, Tind. ‘except that 
a man be boren of water and of the sprete.’ 


The only use of ‘except’ that is now commended is as a 
preposition. Hodgson (Errors in the Use of English2, 117f.) 
quotes two exainples from good modern writers of its use as a 
conj., hut says that ‘ unless would he generally held preferable’ ; 
Keble, Memoir2, i. 81, ‘Do not trouble yourself ahout writing to 
me, except you are quite in the humour for it’; Miss Mitford, 
Letters and Life, i. 150, ‘It has no literary pretensions, except 
the total absence of all pretension may pass for one in these 
days of ahundant conceit.’ The Revisers have heen somewhat 
sharply taken to task for using ‘except’ as a conj. [see esp. 
Moon, The Revisers’ English (1882), 94-97, and Hcclesiastical 
English (1886), 205-207]. In this, however, they are at one with 
previous versions and with the history of the word. In the 
Canonical Scriptures of AV except occurs 73 times, and 67 times 
it isa conjunction. The Revisers have made few changes. In 
Gn 4726 they prefer ‘only,’ and in Nu 1613 ‘ but’; twice (2S 39, 
1 Co 147) they turn ‘ except’ into ‘if... not,’ twice (1 Co 146. 9) 
into ‘unless,’ and once (2 Co 135) into ‘unless indeed.’ It is 
only in connexion with Jn 874 where they change ‘if... not,’ 
and 1 Co 152 where they change ‘unless,’ into ‘except,’ that they 
are open to criticism ; hut no doubt both came under the rule 
of ‘ uniformity in rendering.’ J. HASTINGS. 


EXCHANGER.—See Monty. 


EXCOMMUNICATION is the name applied to 
the temporary or permanent exclusion, for errors 
of doctrine or morals, of a member of a Church 
from the privileges of its communion. The word 
is not used either in AV or RV, but the practice 
which it describes meets us in NT, both in the case 
of the Jewish synagogue and in that of the 
Christian Church. 

The practice in the Jewish synagogue is referred 
to in Lk 6” (Blessed are ye when men ‘shall 
separate you from their company,’ ddopliw), Jn 9” 
(the case of the blind man cast out of the syna- 
gogue, ἀποσυνάγωγος), Jn 12” (the rulers who 
feared to confess Christ), Jn 16? (Christ’s prophecy 
concerning the disciples). It rests on the older 
practice, described in Ezr 10° (the case of those Isr. 
who at the Restoration refused to give up their 
idolatrous wives), which in turn is a modification 
of the still older Aérem (8) or ‘ ban,’ referred to 
in Ly 27% and elsewhere. The word hérem 
means literally devoted, and is used in OT in 
the twofold sense of devoted to destruction (hence 
accursed) and devoted to God’s service (hence con. 
secrated). See CURSE. 
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The practice of excommunication as we find it 
among the Jews in the time of Christ is the out- 

rowth of the hérem in the first of these senses. 

n the early history of Israel the punishment of 

idolatry or other gross sins was physical death. 
Thus we find the prophets referring to the future 
triumph of Israel over their enemies as the whole- 
sale devotion of them to destruction by J” (so 
Is 34% 5, Mic 4138, Jer 5071), and Zech. looks for- 
ward to the happy time in the future when there 
shall be no more ‘ ban’ (1411), Temporary exclusion 
from the services of the sanctuary meets us only, 
in the case of ceremonial offences, as part of the 
general requirement of the ceremonial law. At 
the time of the Restoration we find a modification 
of the older practice in the interest of greater 
humanity. Those Isr. who had married foreign 
wives, and who refused at the command of Ezra to 
give them up, instead of being put to death had 
their substance confiscated, and were separated 
from the congregation of Israel (Ezr 108). In the 
time of Christ, exclusion from the synagogue was 
the regular punishment for serious moral and 
religious offences, and is distinguished by the 
Rabbis as hérem proper, the formal ‘ ban,’ which 
could be inflicted by not fewer than ten persons, 
and which deprived him on whom it fell of all 
religious privileges, from the milder niddii (‘%)}), 
which could be inflicted by a single person, and 
which merely cut off him who suffered it from 
conversation and contact for a period of thirty 
days. For a supposed third grade, the so-called 
shammatha (xo2v), there seems to be no good 
authority. 

The origin of Christian excommunication is often 
found in Christ’s words to Peter (Mt 1619), ‘I will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.’ (Cf. 
Mt 1818, Jn 2033) But, whatever the particular 
view taken of this much disputed passage, the 
reference seems to be rather to the spiritual power 
which the Church is to exercise through her 
preaching and witness-bearing than to any formal 
ecclesiastical procedure. The passage Mt 184°! 
comes nearer to the mark, and with its threefold 
admonition, first privately, then in the presence of 
two or three witnesses (cf. Tit 810), and finally 
before the Church, reminds us somewhat of the 
graded procedure of the Jewish synagogue. Hence 
many critics believe that it represents less a 
direct utterance of Jesus Himself than the practice 
in the Jewish-Christian circles for which the 
Gospel of Matthew was written. 

In the letters of St. Paul, besides general dirce- 
tions to ‘admonish the disorderly’ (1 Th 5"; οἵ, 
1 Ti 5”), and to hold aloof from brothers who are 
fornicators, or covetous, or idolaters, or revilers, or 
drunkards, or extortioners (1 Co 51), or who 
refuse to obey the word of St. Paul by his letters 
(2 Th 3%; cf. Ro 1617), we have in the Church of 
Corinth at least one case, and possibly two cases, 
of ecclesiastical discipline. The first is that of the 
incestuous person, referred to in 1 Co 5, whom St. 
Paul delivers unto Satan ‘for the destruction of 
the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day 
of the Lord Jesus’ (1 Co 5°). The reference in v.4 
to the Corinthians as being gathered together, 
shows that whatever the exact nature of the 
punishment described as committing unto Satan, 
it had ecclesiastical significance. In v." the 
Corinthians are expressly charged to put away the 
wicked man from among themselves. If 2 Co 26 
refer, aS is most commonly supposed, to this same 
matter, it would follow that the exclusion from 
church fellowship was not permanent. ‘Sufficient 
to such a one is this punishment, which was 
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inflicted by the many; so that contrariwise ye 
should rather forgive him and comfort him, lest by 
any means such a one should be swallowed up by 
his overmuch sorrow’ (vv.* 7. If, however, as 
seems not unlikely, this passage refers to an entirely 
distinct case from that mentioned in 1 Co, we have 
a case of discipline administered by the Corinth- 
ians themselves without special instigation by St. 
Paul. Interesting and perplexing is the mention 
of Satan in 1 Co 5 (ef. 2 Co 2" ‘that no advan- 
tage may be gained over us by Satan’; 1 Ti 1% 
‘Hymeneus and Alexander, whom I delivered 
unto Satan that they might be taught not to 
blaspheme’). That St. Paul does not mean by the 
expression ‘delivery unto Satan’ a final cutting off 
from salvation, such as seems to be implied in the 
anathema of 1 Co 1677, Gal 1% 9, Ro 93, is clear from 
the reference in v.° to the salvation of the spirit. 
On the other hand, that some suffering besides 
the formal exclusion from church fellowship is 
intended, seems equally clear from the reference to 
the destruction of the flesh. Hence the conjecture 
of some physical punishment miraculously in- 
flicted upon the offender, possibly, as in the case of 
Ananias and Sapphira, death itself. But the matter 
is too obscure to warrant a definite conclusion. 

The Corinthian letters picture a loose organiza- 
tion, without formal officers, in which discipline is 
administered, now by the Corinthians, now by St. 
Paulhimself. There is no definite rule of procedure. 
The general principle is laid down in 1 Co 59%, 
and special application is made acc. to the circum- 
stances of each case. In the Pastorals we have 
already a definite mode of procedure, with its 
public reproof, and its accusation before witnesses 
(1 Ti 5! °), Not moral offences only, but a schis- 
matic spirit may be the occasion for exclusion from 
church fellowship (Tit 3!° ‘A man that is hereti- 
cal [factious] after a first and second admonition, 
refuse.’ Cf. 1 Ti 6%, and esp. 2 Jn v.!°, where 
false doctrine is made the ground for absolute 
breach of intercourse), That cxcommunication 
might be inflicted by a faction, as well as by the 
Church at large, is clear from the case of Diotrephes 
(3Jn%1°), These later instances show that excom- 
munication was not merely disciplinary, having as 
its end the penitence and subsequent restoration 
of the offender, but also protective, being designed 
to guard the infant Church from corruption. In 
no case, however, 1s it regarded as consigning the 
person cut off to eternal punishment, as later 
theories have sometimes held. That was the work 
of God alone, with which man had nothing to do. 
In general, this brief survey of the NT passages 
shows that we have to do only with the first 
beginnings, from which the later ecclesiastical 
procedure, with its elaborate process, was de- 
veloped. In this matter, as in so many others of 
interest, the development was a gradual one, a 
part of that slow process by which the flexibility 
of early Christian institutions was gradually trans- 
formed into the fixed rules of a powerful ecclesi- 
astical organization. 

LITERATURE.—The art. in Smith, DB?, by F. Meyrick, un- 
changed ; and Herzog, PRE2 ‘Bann bei den Hebraern,’ by 
Riietschi, where the older literature is given. For the practice 
among the Jews, see Nowack, Heb. Archdol. ; and Benzinger, 
Heb. Archéol. On the case of the Corinthian offender, cf. 


Weiszicker, Das Apostolische Zeitalter?, A full discussion of 
NT passages in their connexion is still a desideratum, 


W. ADAMS BROWN. 
EXECUTIONER.—Mk 6” AV, of the officer sent 
by Herod to behead John the Baptist, RV ‘a 
soldier of his guard.’ The Gr. word σπεκουλάτωρ is 
a transliteration of Lat. speculator, and the specu- 


latores were originally scouts or spies (speculor, to 


watch), and then the police or bodyguard of the 


Roman emperors and military governors. (The 
word is fully discussed in Benson, Cyprian, 505 f.) 
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Belieading was a Ronian, not a Jewish punishnient. 
See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. J. HASTINGS. 


EXERCISE.—Asa verb: 1. The primary meaning 
is to occupy oneself with, engage in, Ps 181} 
‘Neither do I exercise myself in great matters’ 
(nada, lit. ‘neither do I walk,’ as RVm) ; Sir 5038 
‘Blessed is he that shall be exercised in these 
things’ (ἀναστραφήσεται) ; 2 Es 15° ‘those things in 
which they wickedly exercised themselves’ (quae 
inique exercent, RV ‘which they wickedly 
practise’). Cf. Pref. to AV 1611, ‘in Latine we 
haue been exercised almost from our verie cradle.’ 
2. ‘To put into practice, bring into use, as Knox 
(Works, ed. Laing, iv. 135), ‘Even such, deare 
brethren, is the blessed Evangelie of our Lord Jesus; 
for the more that it be entreted, the more comfort- 
able and puissant is it to such as do heare, reade, 
or exercise tlle same’; or as Dunbar (The Thrissill 
and the Rois, 16) uses exeree, the obsolete form 
of the verb, direct from exereere— 


‘Exerce justice with mercy and conscience.’ 


So Rev 13” ‘he exerciseth all the power of the first 
beast’ (moet); Jer 973 ‘I am the Lorp, which 
exercise lovingkinduess’ (nyy ‘doing’); To 12° 
‘Those that exercise alms and righteousness shall 
be filled with life’ (ποιοῦντες) ; Ezk 22°9 ‘The 
people of the land have used oppression, and 
exercised robbery’ (512 151n); Wis 164 ‘It was 
requisite that upon them exercising tyranny should 
come penury’ (ἐκείνοις τυραννοῦσι, RV ‘in their 
tyraunous dealing’); and the passages in the Synop- 
tics, Mt 20%, Mk 10°, Lk 22°, where κατακυριεύω 
(Lk κυριεύω) and κατεξουσιάξω (Lk ἐξουσιάξω) are 
translated in AV ‘exercise dominion’ and ‘exer- 
cise authority’ in Mt, ‘e. lordship’ and ‘e. 
authority’ in Mk and Lk; RV gives ‘lord it’ for 
κατακ., and “6. authority’ for κατεξ. in Mt and Mk, 
‘have lordship’ and ‘have authority’ in Lk. 3. 
To practise for training or discipline, Ac 2416 ‘ And 
herein do I exercise myself, to have always a con- 
science void of offence toward God and toward 
man’ (ἀσκῶ) ; 1 ΤΊ 47 ‘exercise thyself unto godli- 
ness’ (γυμνάζω ; so He 54 12", 2 P 24); 1 Mac 6 
‘elephants exercised in battle’ (εἰδότες πόλεμον, 
RV ‘trained for war’); 2 Mae 1512 ‘exercised 
from a child in all points of virtue’ (ἐκμεμελετ- 
nxéta). 4 All those meanings belong to the Lat. 
exercere, and the influence of the Vulg. is con- 
spicuous throughout. There are even two examples 
of ‘exercise’ in the sense of ‘afflict,’ ‘torment,’ 
which also belongs to exercere; Ec 118. ‘this sore 
travail hath God given to the sons of man to be 
exercised therewith,’ and 3% The Heb. is ay, ‘to 
be bowed down.’ Cf. Fuller, Holy Warre (ed. 
1640, p. 155), ‘they had to do with Meladine King 
of Egypt, who lay besides them, ... exercising 
the Christians with continual skirmishes.’ Milton 
has the same sense in Par. Lost, ii. 89— 


‘Where pain of unextinguishable fire 
Must exercise us without hope of end’; 


and Par. Leg. 1. 156— 


ν᾽ ‘But first I mean 
To exercise him in the wilderness.’ 


As ἃ subst.: 1. Wis 818 ‘in the exercise of 
conference with her, prudence’ (ἐν συγγυμνασίᾳ 
ὁμιλίας, RV ‘assiduous communing,’ RVm ‘ practice 
of communion’); 1 Ti 4° ‘ bodily exercise profiteth 
little’ (σωματικὴ γυμνασία). 2. In 1 Mac 115 and 
2 Mac 4° the complaint is made that a Greek 
‘place of exercise’ had been erected in Jerusalem. 
The Gr. is γυμνάσιον. See GAMES. In 2 Mac 44 
ἐν παλαίστρᾳ is similarly translated ‘in the place of 
exercise,’ RV ‘in the ρα] δῦσα." See PALASTRA, 
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EXODUS AND JOURNEY TO CANAAN.— 
i. Route of the Exodus, 
ii, From Egypt to Sinai. 
iii, From Sinai to Kadesh. 
iv. From Kadesh to the Jordan. 

i. ROUTE OF THE Exopus.—The question of 
the route of the Exodus has had a good deal of 
light thrown upon it in recent times, from the 
standpoint both of archeology and of literature. 
On the one hand, the work of excavation of lost 
cities and monuments has gone far to negative 
certain hypotheses as to the Exodus, if not to 
render them impossible ; and, on the other hand, 
the decipherment of inscriptions and papyri be- 
longing to the time of the Exodus has furnished 
us with geographical and historical annotations of 
the highest value. It must not be supposed that 
the result is an unmixed confirmation of the 
biblical account. A recently-deciphered Egyptian 
inscription, for example, shows that the Béné- 
Israel were already in Palestine at the time of the 
Exodus, so that the migration must have been 
partial and not national. But with this point we 
are not concerned in the present article, whose 
business is to indicate what was tlic route of the 
Fxodus on the hypothesis that it actually took 
place. 

Even though we are not yet in a position to 
completely vindicate the historical character of 
the Exodus, we may do much to extract a correct 
geography from the accounts, and so to prepare 
the way for accurate history. The researclies, for 
instance, of Naville have practically settled the 
first stages in the line of march; and in the same 
way ἃ closer knowledge of the Sinaitic peninsula 
encourages the belief that there is more to be urged 
in favour of the traditional Sinai than can be brought 
forward against it. [See SINAI.] We acquire in 
this way what are almost fixed points in the route, 
without being troubled by ὦ priors considerations 
as to whether the whole of the story is historical 
or whether any of it is miraculous. Indeed this 
last consideration might altogether be-omitted ; for 
as regards such a question as the actual passage of 
the sea, the configuration of the land at the head 
of the Gulf of Suez and across the Isthmus is such 
that the shallow waters of the sea and detached 
lakes furnish exactly the situation for such a 
transit as is poetically called a passage ‘in the 
heart of the Red Sea.’ Moreover, the action of 
wind upon shallow water has been constantly the 
cause of phenomenal effects which are not far 
removed from the miraculous statements in Exodus. 
For example, the Russians in 1738 entered the 
Crimea, which was strongly fortified against them 
by the Turks, at the Isthmus of Perekop, by a 
passage made for them by the wind througli the 
shallow waters of the Putrid Sea at the N.W. 
corner of the Sea of Azov. And Major-General 
Tulloch has recorded an instance even more to 
the point, when, as he himself observed, under a 
strong east wind the waters of Lake Menzaleh at 
the entrance to the Suez Canal receded for a 
distance of 7 miles (see Journal of Vietoria 
Institute, vol. xxviii. p. 267). Other instances of 
the same effect, which would be counted miraculous 
if they had been biblical, may be found in a paper 
by Naville (Jour. Viet. Instit. xxvi. p. 12). We 
may therefore lay on one side any question of 
direct miraculous agency: where the phenomena 
are so nearly natural to the country, we may be 
content to say that they are not necessarily unhis- 
torical, and that the question of miracle is merely 
one of interpretation. Nor need we be delayed in 
our inquiry by considerations as to whether the 
story has suffered from over-colouring ; both the 
numbers of the persons involved and the length of 
their supposed stay in the desert may be deferred, 
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if thought fit, for future examination. The account 
is not to be judged from its weakest points. 

The best way to form an idea as to what such a 
migration would be like, is to compare it with an 
annual phenomenon of a similar character, viz. 
the Mecca pilgrimage from Cairo. The analogy 
is a good one, inasmuch as the account in the Bk 
of Exodus expressly suggests that the Israelites 
wished to go into the wilderness for the purpose of 
a haz (the Heb. word in Exodus 10° hag 15, in fact, 
the same that is applied to the modern festival, 
and to the route taken by the pilgrims). What 
point was aimed at in the proposed three days’ 
journey into the wilderness must remain uncertain ; 
it has been suggested that it was Sarbut el- 
Khadeem, on the northern road to Mt. Sinai, 
where the remains of famous Egyptian temples 
are still to be seen. But, wherever it was, the 
Israelites could do what the Mecca pilgrims are in 
the habit of doing ; noris there any ὦ priorz reason 
why we should regard the account of the migration 
as antecedently improbable. 

We may go further, and say that whatever may 
be objected against the general facts of the Exodus, 
the list of stations (or mansiones) in the wilder- 
ness which is given in Nu has every appearance of 
being part of a conventional itinerary or pilgrim 
book, and is therefore susceptible of identification 
and verification, altogether apart from the history 
in which it is embedded. All that we have to do 
with such data is to make such literary and topo- 
graphical investigations as will determine whether 
the routes indicated are possible, and the stages of 
the journey feasible. 

One of the first things that will strike the 
careful reader of the account of the first stages 
of the Exodus is that there is a certain veri- 
similitude about the nomenclature. It is a 
mixture of Egyptian and Hebrew. Pithom 
and Pihahiroth are certainly Egyptian; Migdol 
and Baal-zephon as ἜΜΕΝ Hebrew; Succoth 
will be shown to be a mere Heb. perversion of an 
Egyp. name; and there is even a suspicion that 
alternative names in the two languages are found 
in the narrative, as when the desert into which the 
Israelites go out is called in one place the desert of 
Etham, and in another the desert of Shur. This 
is as it should be, if we bear in mind that we are 
on the frontier of Egypt, that the country next 
the frontier on both sides is in the hands of a 
Semitic people, and that the fortifications and 
great cities are in the care of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. 

The locality from which the Israelites emigrated 
is defined by the two store-cities, Rameses and 
Pithom, which they built for Pharaoh. From 
Rameses they started, and their first encampment 
is Succoth, which Naville has shown to be the 
equivalent of Pithom. The identification of the 
two cities is of the first importance. According to 
Brugsch (L’Exode et les monuments Egyptiens, 
Leipzig, 1875), we are to identify Rameses with 
Zoan {‘Tanis), and to place Pithom and the district 
of Succoth in the N.E. corner of the Delta, between 
Tanis and Pelusium. Ie then adopts a surprising 
suggestion (previously ventured by Schleiden), that 
the Israelites passed along the shore of the Medi- 
terranean on a neck of land between that sea and 
the ancient Serbonian lake; that the Egyptians 
followed them along the same course, but were 
overtaken by a rush of water from the Mediter- 
ranean and destroyed. On this hypothesis he 
identifies Etham with the fortification on the 
frontier of Egypt, Migdol with a Magdolon men- 
tioned in the Antonine Itinerary as being 12 
miles from Pelusium, and Baal-zephon with Mt. 
Casius; the supposed Red Sea (yam suph) turns 


out to be the Serbonian lake, as is suggested by | 


the name (yam suph=sea of weeds). Unfortu- 
Bee this theory, which is stated with great 
confidence and simplicity by Brugsch, appears to be 
almost fatally vitiated by the fact that Pithom has 
been found somewhere else than on the Mediter- 
ranean seaboard, where Brugsch had located it. 
It is to Naville that we owe this important dis- 
covery. His excavation of the mounds known as 
Tell el-Mashkuta, in the Wady Tumilat, on the 
line of railway from Zagazig to Suez, and in close 
proximity to the modern Sweet-water Canal and 
to the line of the ancient Sweet-water Canal, has 
proved conclusively that this place is Pithom 
[‘abode of Tum’], and that its secular name, or at 
all events the name of the adjacent district, is 
Thuket, which may be equated with the Heb. 
Succoth. It is curious that the French engineers 
had suspected this mound to be the site of Rameses, 
and had named the adjacent railway station 
accordingly. It seems probable that Rameses 
will be found in the excavation of the mound Tell 
el-Kebir; Tanis is clearly excluded by Naville’s 
discoveries. We are thus led to conclude in favour 
of an exodus along the line of the ancient canal, 
and the fugitives following this course would soon 
reach the frontier of Egypt and be stopped by the 
fortifications which ran along the Isthmus from 
north to south. ‘This is the station Etham, which 
appears to coincide with the Egyptian xetem or 
A beatae and to be the same thing as is meant 
by the Heb. shur or wall. [The only difficulty in 
this identification lies in the fact that we should 
have expected a stronger guttural in the beginning 
of the Heb. word]. The route is evidently one of 
the inain roads out of Egypt ; and we may compare 
it with a papyrus translated by Goodwin, which 
describes the pursuit of ranaway slaves who follow 
this very road, and whose journey is described in 
very similar terms. 

Several difficulties now present themselves. One 
of them relates to the question as to whether the 
head of the Gulf of Suez was not at the tine of the 
Exodus much farther north than at present, and 
whether the sea was not actually connected with 
the Bitter Lakes. In that case the transit may 
very well have been made at the head of the Bitter 
Lakes. There is much to be said in favour of this 
hypothesis. 

Unfortunately, none of the places mentioned in 
connexion with this part of the Exodus have been 
identified. Pihahiroth, Migdol, and Baal-zephon 
have all to be located. It has been suggested that 
Baal-zephon [Typhon] is the mountain Ataka to 
the 8. of Suez, and that it is dedicated to the god 
of the north wind because Pheenician sailors used 
to pray for fair wind on their voyages down the 
Red Sea. Our own impression is that the case 
has not yet been made out for moving the head 
of the Red Sea so far north as the Bitter Lakes, 
and that it is more likely that the crossing took 
place not far north of the present Suez. [108 
ancient Greek name Clysma appears to carry a 
tradition of the disaster], The test for a true 
solution would appear to lie in a search for Baal- 
zephon, especially by examination of Mt. Casius on 
the shore of the Mediterranean, and of Jebel Ataka 
at the head of the Red Sea. 

li. From Ecyrt To SinAl.—After crossing the 
frontier of Egypt the Israelites go three days in 
the wilderness and find no water. It has been 
suggested that they went by the λα} ronte right 
across the plateau of the Tih to Akabah, and that 
this Akabah (or Elath, as it is called in OT) is the 
Elim of the itinerary, where they found wells of 
water and palm trees, and from which they pro- 
ceeded to a Mt. Sinai in Midian. We are not 
able to accept the theory of a Midianite Sinai. It 
seems more probable that the route described is 
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that taken by travellers to the traditional Sinai, 
which is the same as was taken by St. Silvia of 
Aquitaine in the 4th century. The route goes 
along the wilderness between the plateau of the 
Tih and the E. shore of the Red Sea. Marah (see 
sep. art.) is not identified with any reasonable 
probability ; but Elim, which follows it, may very 
well be the Wady Ghurundel, where there are 
even at the present time wells and palms (see 
EuIM). From this point the road to Sinai bifur- 
cates; the northern road goes by the Egyptian 
mines and temples of Sarbut el-Khadeem, the 
southern winds by the Wady Tayibeh until it 
strikes the seashore : this is, then, the encampment 
by the sea (see sep. art.) of Nu 33”; following the 
shore, the ancient Egyptian port and road are 
reached, and the route turns inland, passing the 
entrance to the Wady Maghara, where are the 
oldest Egyptian mines. This is probably the 
station Dophkah (see sep. art.) of Numbers, 
Dophkah being a misreading of Mafkah, the 
Egyp. name for the blue stone which they ob- 
tained from the mines in this region. The next 
station, Alush, is not known; it was probably not 
far beyond the Wady Mukattab or ‘written 
valley’ through which the road now passes. ‘The 
next stage is Rephidim, which is commonly iden- 
tified with Fetran, the oasis of the peninsula, the 
ancient Faran and Paran, and from this point the 
road winds through the long Wady es-Sheykh, 
until by a long detour (or, if preferred, by a short 
cut through a pass called Nukb el-Hawa, or ‘ Pass 
of the Wind’) the plain is reached at the foot of 
Mt. Sinai, where the Israelites are supposed to 
have assembled for the giving of the Law. The 
most striking identification on this route is the 
encampment on the seashore five days after having 
left it. But it is clear that, striking as this is, 
the same thing is true of the route of the Mecca 
pilgrims: so it can hardly be called a conclusive 
identification. Itis a very weighty consideration 
that the name Sinai aries a place of sanctity 
{Sin=the Babylonian moon-god]} from very early 
times; but no Babylonian signs or inscriptions 
have been found which would settle conclusively 
that the traditional Sinai is the same as the 
biblical one. The route described is an ancient 
trade route of Nabatsan traders before the 
Christian era and in the early years of the 
Christian era. It is not a road worked out by 
biblical explorers, as has sometimes been sug- 
gested. See further art. SINAI. 

LITERATURE.—The student should consult, inter alia, Robin- 
son, Biblical Researches (1841, 3rd ed. 1867); Ebers, Durch Gosen 
zum Sinai (2nd ed. Leipzig, 1881); Lepsius, ΤΩ from Thebes 
to the Peninsula of Sinai in 1845 (Eng. by Cottrell, London, 
1846); Naville, Store City of Pithom (Publications of Egypt. 
exper ten Fund); Brugsch, Δ᾽ χοάς et les Monuments 

guptiens (Leipzig, 1875, Eng. tr. 1879); Gamurrini, Peregrinatio 
Sylvie (Rome, 1887). 

iii. FROM SINAI TO KADESH.—About this 
portion of the route little need be said. The 
account in Nu 10" states that the first march 
from Sinai was into the wilderness of Paran. 
This is described in v.# as a three days’ journey ; 
and the places mentioned as on the route are 
Taberah (Nu 11°), Kibroth-hattaavah, and Hazeroth 
(1183. %), whence they removed into the wilderness 
of Paran (1216), and from this place (13) the spies 
were sent out. Taberah is not mentioned in the 
itinerary of Nu 38. In Dt 12 the whole route from 
Horeb to Kadesh-barnea is described as eleven 
days’ journey by the way of Mt. Seir. This 
indicates a route from Sinai by way of ‘Akabah to 
Kadesh, and accordingly travelicrs have sought to 
identify Kibroth-hattaavah and Hazeroth with 

oints in the route between Sinai and ‘Akabah. 

urther particulars are given in the articles on 
those names; and for the names which follow 


Hazeroth in Nu 338, see iv. and the article on 
KADESH. 

iv. From KADESH TO THE JORDAN. — The 
accounts of this part of the route are found in 
Nu 20. 21, Dt 1. 2, and in the itinerary of Nu 33. 
Nu 20. 21 are composite in character, as will be 
seen from the following analysis (taken from 
Driver’s LOT ® p. 66) :— 


P 20% 2 Sb-4 6-18 22-29 48, 10. 11 
JE Ib 3a 5 14-21 Q]i-8 ΦὉ»-9 

221 
9115 Ὁ 


The first verse of Nu 20 deserves special notice. 
Its first clause (as far as the word ‘month’) is due 
to P. According to that authority, the spies were 
sent out from the wilderness of Paran, and in that 
wilderness (Nu 14%) the children of Israel re- 
mained until the rebellious generation had been 
consumed. They then moved in the first month 
(apparently of the fortieth year, and for the first 
time) into the wilderness of Zin. The next clause, 
‘and the people abode in Kadesh,’ etc., is due to 
another source, which represcnts the stay in 
Kadesh as a prolonged one, and associates with 
that stay many events, but without assigning 
dates. ‘Two of these events are recorded in Nu 
207-21; the first, the judgment passed on Moses 
and Aaron at Meribah (vv.*"), presents difficulties 
which cannot here be fully discussed, but the 
following considerations make it probable that 
this incident occurred at an early period of the 
sojourn at Kadesh: (a) the account is in many 
points similar to that in Ex 1711; (6) lack of water 
would have been felt soon after the arrival at 
Kadesh, rather than at the close of their sojourn 
there ; and the complaint, Nu 2045, seems more 
appropriate in the mouths of those who remem- 
bered the fleshpots of Egypt, than of those who, 
having left Egypt in youth, had since passed forty 
years in the desert; (c) according to Dt 151 the 
exclusion of Moses from the promiscd land was 
decreed about the same time as the general sentence 
was pronounced against the generation which 
came up out of Egypt. Hence two alternatives: 
either the account Nu 207 which gives the reason 
for the exclusion must describe the same event as 
that referred to Dt 157 (z.e. an event which happened 
soon after the return of the spies, and therefore at 
an early period of the journeyings), or there are 
two varying traditions as to when and why Moses 
was not permitted to cross the Jordan. 

The second passage (Nu 20/4?!) records Edom’s 
refusal to allow a passage through his territory to 
the children of Israel, in consequence of which 
they journeyed ‘by the way to the Red Sea to 
compass the land of Edom’ (Nu 214). Comparing 
this with Dt 91, very similar language is there 
used to describe a compassing of Edom, which is 
assigned to an earlier stage of the journeyings. It 
is reasonable to suppose that this circuitous route 
was adopted because a more direct course towards 
the E. side of the Dead Sea was not open ; Edom’s 
conduct, as described in Nu 20, though not re- 
corded in Dt, was the cause of, and therefore prior 
to, the compassing mentioned in Dt. Hence both 
the events in Nu 2021, though in their present 
connexion they appear as incidents of the fortieth 
year, may belong to an earlier period of the 
journeyings. Two distinct geographical pictures 
of the period are presented,—the one, that of JE, 
figures Kadesh as the scene of the middle portion 
of the journey, and is to be traced in Dt 1. 2 (with 
which the brief summary in Jg 1116π|8 should be 
compared); the other, that of P, locates these 
events partly in Paran and partly in Zin. The 
combination of the two, with the introduction 
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of exact dates, has produced difficulties which are 
to be explained, not by the assumption of two 
places bearing the name of Kadesh, nor by the 
assumption of a second visit to Kadesh (which is 
nowhere indicated, and seems excluded by Dt 2%), 
but by the resolution of the narrative into its 
original components. 

In the list of stations (Nu 33) Kadesh does not 
occur until v.**, where it is identified with Zin, im- 
mediately precedes Mt. Hor, and is only eight 
stations removed from the final settlement in the 
plains of Jordan. This itinerary makes the identi- 
fication of Zin with Kadesh, which is implied in 
Nu 20, and refers to Kadesh for the first and only 
time towards the close of the journeyings. It 
might be expected that Paran would be found in 
an earlier part of the chapter, but it is not; the 
stations from Egypt, as far as Hazeroth, corre- 
spond closely with those mentioned in the narra- 
tive portions of Ex and Nu, but after Hazeroth 
[instead of either Paran or Kadesh] twelve stations 
are given (Rithmah... Hashmonah, vv.}5-*), the 
names of which occur only in these verses, and no 
event happening in connexion with these places is 
anywhere recorded. It has been suggested that 
Rithmah, or some other of these names, is a desig- 
nation of Kadesh, but nothing in the nature of an 
argument has been advanced in favour of such a 
hypothesis. 

The wilderness of Paran (Nu 133) is a vague in- 
dication of locality for the events described in 
Nu 13. 14, and it may be that more than one of 
these twelve stations were within that area, but 
there is no indication that such is the case. The 
list of Nu 33 has been incorporated with the narra- 
tive without specifying the place where the im- 

ortant events recorded in Nu 13. 14 and Dt 1 

appened. In this respect the list is independent 
of the narrative, and any attempt to establish a 
connexion between the two must be conjectural. 

The eight stations following Hashmonah (Mose- 
roth-Mt. Hor) must next be considered. With the 
first four may be compared the fracment of an 
itinerary preserved in Dt 1061, ‘They are as 


follows :— 
Nu 3330-33, Dt 108. 7, 
Moseroth. Beeroth Bene-jaakan 
Bene-jaakan, Moserah. 
Hor-haggidgad. Gudgodah. 
Jotbathah. Jotbathah. 


There can be little doubt that the same four 
places are referred to in both passages, and it seems 
also reasonable to suppose that the same part of 
the journeyings is described in both. The inversion 
of order, Moseroth preceding Bene-jaakan in the 
one, and following in the other, may be attributed 
to an error of transcription, or explained by sup- 
posing that some of the wells of the Bene-jaakan 
were visited both before and after the encamp- 
ment at Moseroth. Moserah is noted (Dt 10) as 
the place where Aaron died and was buried, and 
must therefore be close to Mt. Hor, probably 
the place of encampment at its base. Further, as 
Abronah and Ezion-geber follow these four places 
in Nu, and the position of Ezion-geber at the head 
of the Gulf of ‘Akabah is known, it follows that 
these stations describe the journey from Mt. Hor 
down the Arabah to the Red Sea. Pursuing the 
journey from this point, as described Dt 2%, the 
children of Israel passed ‘from the way of the 
Arabah from Elath and from Ezion-geber.’ This 
is generally explained by supposing that they 
ou ee the circuit of Edom by compassing it on 
its EK. side. From the 8. end of the Arabah a 
valley called Wady Ithem leads upwards in a N.E. 
direction to the high table-land which lies to the 
KE. of Edom and Moab, across which runs the Haj 
route from Damascus to Mecca. Along or near 


this route the children of Israel, after leaving the 
Arabal by Wady Ithem, passed in a N. direction 
until they reached Iye-abarim in the wilderness 
which is before Moab towards the sunrising (Nu 21), 
the next definite geographical indication afforded 
in the narrative. 

But against accepting this view of the journey, 
it may be argued as follows: The two stations in 
Nu 33*4! which follow Ezion-geber are the wilder- 
ness of Zin (Kadesh) and Mt. Hor. These verses 
imply that, after reaching the Gulf of ‘Akabah, 
instead of bearing eastward as above described thie 
children of Israel retraced their steps along the 
Arabah to visit Mt. Hor, on the oceasion of Aaron’s 
death and burial. Moseroth is separated by six 
stations from Mt. Hor, and, if the identity of 
Dt 1067 with Nu 33-4 be maintained, there are 
two statements concerning the time and place of 
Aaron’s death which cannot be reconciled. In 
order to harmonize the accounts, many com- 
mentators consider that the stations in Dt 105-71 
have nothing to do with the same names in 
Nu 33°34, but must be supplied as part of the 
journey from Mt. Hor to Zalmonah (Nu 33"). The 
omission of these stations in Nu 33 is explained by 
supposing that names which have been previously 
mentioned are not repeated in this list. Besides 
the double visit to Kadesh, two visits to Mt. Hor 
(for Moserah or Moseroth must be considered as 
equivalent to Mt. Hor) and two journeys down 
the Arabah to Ezion-geber must be assumed, before 
the narrative of Dt 2°* can be combined with 
Nu 33 from Zalmonah onwards, as representing 
the final departure from the Arabah on the way 
to the Τὰ. of Moab. This reiterated duplication of 
events, inferred from combining the accounts, but 
nowhere indicated in the narrative, raises more 
than a suspicion that this harmonistic interpreta- 
tion, though possible, does not represent the actual 
pier of the journey. The main difficulty arises 
rom the position of Zin and Mt. Hor following 
Ezion-geber in Nu 33%4!, Ewald proposes (Π δέ. 
of Isr. 11. 201, Eng. tr.) to remove vv.%>-41@ from 
where they now stand, and insert them after Hash- 
monah in ver.**, The order of the stations would 
then be Hashmonah, Zin, Mt. Hor, Moseroth, 
Bene-jaakan, Hor-haggidgad, Jotbathah, Ebronah, 
Ezion-geber, Zalmonah, etc. The necessity for 
assuming the unproved duplication of events is 
removed, and the direction of the journey would 
be as traced above. The obvious criticism of 
Ewald’s hypothesis is, that if the arrangement he 
proposes were the original one, it is difficult to 
understand why a change which introduces such 
difficulties should have been made. May a slight 
variation of his hypothesis be suggested? The 
verses which he would transpose differ in character 
from the rest of the chapter; instead of giving 
only names, they relate events and furnish details. 
May they be regarded as a later addition? If so, 
they may be either omitted or transferred, and 
the same result attained. One other alternative 
remains: the insertion of Zin and Mt. Hor after 
Ezion-geber indicates a movement up the Arabah 
northwards. This northern direction may have 
been continued to the Dead Sea, where a turn 
eastwards would bring the children of Israel to the 
Τὰς side of Moab. The compassing of Edom would 
then be on its W. and N. border. In favour of this 
it may be suggested that an Israelite might 
understand the border of Edom to mean the border 
towards his own land. So long as the sites of 
Zalmonah and the stations following remain un- 
certain, this interpretation of the existing text of 
Nu 33" cannot be rejected as impossible, though 
it would represent a tradition different from that 
followed in Nu 214 and (probably) Dt 28, 

The concluding section from the E. of Moab 
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onwards is comparatively free from ambiguity, 
though definite identification of places is wanting 
here as in the preceding stages. The children of 
Israel cross the brooks Zered and Arnon (Nu 2112. 8), 
The latter is by general consent identified with 
the Wady Mojib, a stream which is fed by many 
tnibutaries, and falls into the Dead Sea about the 
middle of its E. side. The deep valley, about three 
niles broad, through which it passes, is a marked 
feature of the district, and forms a natural bound- 
ary line. It was the southern limit of the terri- 
tory assigned to Israel on the E. of Jordan. The 

osition of the brook Zered is uncertain. The 

Vady el-Ahsa, which runs into the Dead Sea at its 
S. extreinity, is too far south to be identified with 
it, for Iye-abarim to the E. of Moab is reached 
before crossing it (Nu 21"). The Wady [Teranjy, 
the upper portion of the stream passing by Kerak 
and reaching the Dead Sea at the promontory 
called El-Lisan, or the main affluent of Wady Mojib 
(that coming from the S.E.), may with greater pro- 
bability be considered as the ancient Zered. The 
nomenclature of the tributaries of Wady Mojib is 
somewhat unsettled, but Bliss, when exploring the 
country of Moab in March 1895 (see his memoir in 
PEFSt, 1895) took special pains to ascertain the 
names assigned to them. e follows Tristram in 
giving the name of Wady Saideh to the E. affluent 
of the Wady Mojib and not to the 8.E. branch, 
which is generally so called in maps and com- 
mentaries. The description in Buhl (Geog. εἰ. Alten 
Paldstina, p. 51)is again different. Until arriving 
at the Arnon, the Israelites probably crossed the 
upper courses of the rivers and kept away from 
Moab towards the E. They would thus obey the 
injunction not to meddle with Moab, and find the 
rivers shallower, and more easy of passage. The 
deep and rugged sides of these streams for some 
distance from their outlets into the Dead Sea cause 
considerable difficulty to the modern traveller, 
and would have been impracticable for the hosts of 
Israel. But after crossing the Arnon it was 
necessary to turn W. and afterwards in a N.W. 
direction m order to reach Dibon-Gad and the 
mountains of Abarim—the high ridge to the E. of 
the N. extremity of the Dead Sea from which they 
descended into the plains of Jordan, opposite 
Jericho. The names given in Nu 21!*” are differ- 
ent from those in the itinerary of Nu 33, but the 
last-named place, ‘the top of Pisgah that looketh 
toward Jeshimon’ (‘the desert’ RV), indicates a 
spot on the Abarim range whence W. Palestine 
and the Jordan valley were visible. The last 
stage, Nu 22!, is given with additional detail in 
Niiso 4, 

LITERATURE.—Commentarieg on the Books of Nu and Dt, 
especially those of Dillmann in the Kurzgef. Exeg. Handb. 
z. Alten Testament and Driver on Dt in the Internat. Crit. 
Comm., may be consulted for further information. Trumbull’s 
Kadesh-Barnea discusses the whole route from Egypt to Canaan, 
and containsa full list of ancient and modern works dealing with 


the subject. See also Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, and Kohler, 
Biblische Geschichte A.T.s. 


J. RENDEL HARRIS AND A. T. CHAPMAN. 

EXODUS (niny ads, or simply ning; "ξοδος : see 
HEXATEUCH) is the 2nd Book in the Heb. Canon. 
It is also the 2nd division of the great composite 
work which contains in one complex whole all 
that has been preserved of old Heb. writings about 
the origins of the Isr. people. So much is here 
assumed, and, further, that it is generally possible, 
if not to distribute the material among four dis- 
tinct documents, at least to assign it to one or 
other of four differing schools of writing, Jahwistie, 
Elohistic, Deuteronomic, and Priestly (referred to 
as J, E, D, P),* whose relative age is shown by 

* Js (=J-supplements), Es etc., denote later elements, while 


Pg is often used for the original groundwork of the Priestly 
Document before enlarged by the numerous additions marked 


the order of the names, the periods of the first two 
overlapping. For the proof of this, and for general 
matters of introduction, see HEXATEUCH. 

Our aim here is to exhibit the results of such an 
analysis in detail, with a condensed account of the 
chief grounds on which it rests. For information 
about persons, places, things, events, institutions, 
laws, the student is referred to the separate 
articles. 

The book covers the period from the death of 
Joseph to the erection of the Tabernacle, and is 
mainly historical, but contains important legisla- 
tive sections. It falls readily into three parts—I. 
Israel in Egypt; II. From Egypt to Sinai; III. At 
Sinai. The method of treatment here adopted needs 
littleexplanation. In the Summary small reference 
letters show what documents contain the material 
next following: the sign || preceding means that 
the parallel is to be found in another chapter or 
section. ‘The numbers refer to the chapters. 

Thus, by following J, E, and P through in turn, 
the main contents of the documents can be sever- 
ally traced, and the amount of coincidence noted. 


I. ISRAEL IN EG@ypt: 1-13". 
A. Summary. 


1 JEPIncrease, and JElPoppression of Israel. 
2 FBirth and adoption of Moses; Jhis violence, 
flight, and Jifmarriage. 3-4 JETheophany and 
JEIPCommission of Mos. and Aar. J=Mos. returns, 
and Jconvinces the people by signs. 5 4#Free- 
dom claimed, bondage increased. 6-7! PINECom- 
mission of Mos. and Aar. 78-12 Eleven J? wonders 
—78-13 PRod becomes serpent, magicians copy ; 
714-25 JEPNile smitten, Pmagicians copy; 8)! 
JPfrogs, Pmagicians copy; 81° Plice, magicians 
fail; 820-32 Jflies; 91 Jmurrain; 9%? Pblains, 
magicians suffer; 9-85 JEhail; 101-29 JElocusts; 
107-2 Edarkness; Jbanishment of Moses, who 
11 JEprophesies death of firstborn and release of 
Isr. 12-1316 JPRules for Passover and Feast of 
Unleav. Bread ; Jdeath of firstborn, and JFPexodus 
of Isr.; J®law of firstlings. 


B. Analysis. 


r marks editorial revision; ° shows supplements from docu- 
ments of the same school ; ’ editorial insertions and expansions ; 
“harmonizing and other relatively later additions by Rie, R4, 
and RP; { Jenclose vv. forming a displaced passage ; ... show 
that something has dropped out; and if with [...] that the 
material is found elsewhere ; a, b, etc., mark vv. subdivided. 


J 6 8&12 20b ...11-288 [2-4 5 7-9a 
.]᾿ ..18-20a 91. Jr-10..,° Bar 4b 6. 
P 1-5 7 13f. 23b-25 ' io 

εἶ 16-18 191." ,1-12 13-16°]@ 19-20a 24-26 @[..,]29-317 
Eyyob-15 218.4 4017. 20021.28. af. 
P 

J ood 6-23 14...16-17a tosmite... 
E pplabt24 a1. ee, | ..., 1 ΠΝ 
P “9-5 6-8! 9-12 13-30’ 1-13 

J wl8 sacral le 94f. 1-4 ...8-16 20-32 1-7 13 
Ef το 2 ὦ . ο 0 Pes... 
P 19-20a 21b-22 5-7 16-19 8-12 

J 14-16’ 17£. 19-21” 28b 24b 950 -94 la 1b-3a’ 
EO ὃ τ ἱ 25.588 24a 25a πα» | () 
P 

J 3b-11 18b 14b-15a...15¢c-19 24-26 281. 4-8 Of 
E|()__ 12-190 14a τόρ 20-237 1 3-3 

P 


Ps; Ph stands for the Holiness legislation of Lv 17-26 with 
kindred passages. R stands for one of the redactors, who (1) 
edited J and E into a single whole JE, in this case cited as Rie; 
or (2) combined JE with Ὁ, cited as R43; or (3) supplemented 
Pé and combined P with JED, and so are called RP. In Exodus, 
of course, D ig not found, and only here and there traces of R4. 
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J Qla 21b-23° 24-27” 27b 29-34 37-39 
E “τι πα τ 
Ῥ 1-13 14-20’ 28 

J 3f.° 6” 6f.° 8-10” 11-13° 14-16” 


40-45" 18" δὺ δῖ VE. 
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Note that no passage has been analyzed unless there is 
reasonable probability, usually indeed practical certainty, that 
it is composite ; but obviously some of the details of divisions of 
verses must be rather possible than always definitely probable. 
The analysis has, however, been carried as far as possible, as 
being more helpful thus to the student. If any one will take the 
trouble to mark, (say) with blue, black, and red inks, the 
analysis on a copy of the RVor the Ieb. text, and to underline 
the phrases, etc., referred to under iii. and iv., and then read 
through all the passages assigned to each document consecu- 
tively, he will gain the best possible notion of the reality of the 
analysis, and the distinct character of the documents. 

Displaced passage.—The J portions of 3 and 41-12 prob. stood 
originally before 429, Yahweh has already told Moses in Midian 
(419) to go back to Egypt, and the theophany accordingly seems 
to belong to Goshen, or (better) to the journey thither. 


C. Parallels and Contrasts. 


Each set is marked with the same letter under 
J, E, and P, respeetively to facilitate comparison. 
+ after refs. means that all the instanees in the 
OT are given; * that all in the Hexateueh are 
mentioned ; italics denote biblieal quotations ; and 
capitals are used sometimes for emphatie words. 

J—(a) The people live in Goshen 8” 9% Gn 451 
ete. (only in J); (b) aseparate distriet, so that they 
and their cattle eould be differentiated from the 
Egyptians 8% % 11 822 94-6 028. only brought in gangs 
into Egypt for foreed labour 5°"; away from the 
Nile, so that its pollution seems to cause no incon- 
venience 72}-24; (0) so numerous as to alarm the 
king 15:12, 600,000 1277 Nu 112! ef. Nu 1056, (d) 
cattle owners Gn 46°%54 4738 having floeks and 
eras 10.5.31 129-88 348 Nu 1174 Gn 126 135 2495 397 
9919. 4510 46°? 471 508; (e) Mos. demands 3 days’ 
journey 818 58 851] cf. Gn 8035 Nu 10>, Nu 338 RP t) 
that they might saerificee to Yahweh or (our) God 
818 58. 8, 17 g8. 25.27 or serve Him 716 81-20 91. 13 703. ete. 
1231; (f) the wonders or plagues before Pharaoh 
are 7, and are natural ealamities, as disease of fish 
in Nile 74, when Yahweh smites the river 71%, 
natural eauses being sometimes speeified, as the 
wind in the ease of the loeusts 1019 ef. 1471»; 
Moses speaks freely on each oceasion to Pharaoh, 
and the wonders follow the mere announeement ; 
the hail is on every herb of the field 9 ef. 92? and 
10, and Joeusts eat the remaining erops and the 
fruit ; (g) the flight is hurried, at instigation of the 
Egypt. 12%)". 89; (h) Moses’ father-in-law is the priest 
of” Midian 3218 419 (31 181 Rie) ef. Gn 415, unnamed 
here (for Reuel 218 is prob. ΕΗ 5), ealled Hobab Nu 
10% Jg 4" 118; and Moses has one son 2°? 474; (i) 
sprinkling of blood is the main thing in the Pass- 
over, eating not mentioned 127!-% Js; (j) the name 
of God is Yahweh (=Jehovah), or the God of . . «3; 
(k) (1) (see below). 

E—(a) The people live in the land of Egypt, with 
no hint of scparate district being assigned them ; 
(b) rather they seem to be herded in the royal eity 
among the houses 1°"; no immunity from plagucs 
mentioned (e.g. hail 9%) exeept for the darkness; 
ean beg of neighbours jewels, etc. 3 112; near 
the Nile 17? 2!-!0; (60) only numerous enough to 
annoy the king, their women needing only 2 mid- 
wives 1165. requiring only 600 chariots for pursuit 
147; (ἃ) royal pensioners Gn 4613-23, never men- 
tioned as owning cattle; (6) Mos. demands mercly 
that Isr. be let go 31% 21% 518 (515 Rie to harmonize 
with J) 955 10°, ulterior end being to get to Can. 
1317-9 cf. Gn 48%, and incidentally to serve God 
on this mountain, t.e. Horeb, more than 3 days’ 

ourney 3!*; (f) the wonders or plagues are 5, and 

ave the miraculous element heightened, e.g. Moses 
smites all the waters in the river, and they turn to 


blood 1110. 2% ; Moses only once speaks to Pharaoh 
54, and the wonders follow his mere gesture; the 
hail is on man and beast 97:25, while loeusts 
devour every herb of the land 1013. 15 ; (g) departure 
deliberate, the pcople gathering supphes before- 
hand 11+; time to take up Joseph’s bones 13); 
(h) Moses’ father-in-law is Jethro 81 418 18, and 
he has éwo sons 18°", his wife being a Cushite Nu 
12!; (j) the name of God is God (Elohim) always 
up to 3 and often afterwards, especially in phrases, 
e.g. mount of God 3} 477 185 2418*, rod of God 439 
1 7; angel of God 14" Gn 21” 28" 31" 32) cf. 
Ex 23” 32% Nu 2015, statutes of God 18*. 

P—(a) The people live in Egypt 115; (Ὁ) not in 
separate distriet, for the land was filled with them 
17; no immunity mentioned ; (f) the direct Divine 
ageney in the wonders is emphasized; Aaron is 
always with Moscs, and speaks, ete. 717 ete. (while 
in J the insertion of Aaron 4!*"!6 seems due to J’, 
for where Aaron ora plur. is found, as 8°: !% 25- 28 927 
101%, the sing. is found elose by 89" 12>: 2 933 10,178. 18, 
Moses being sole speaker 71" 76 879 91°18 101); (iS 
in the Passover the eating is the main thing, 
the sprinkling is not ordered to be repeated 
121-18. 43-50. (j) the name of the Deity is always 
God up to 67, and always Yahweh (=Jehovah) 
afterwards. 

(k) Moses’ rod is the object of Divine power in J, 
being turned into a serpent (nahash) before the 

eople 474; Moses’ rod, given him by God 4” and 
ealled the rod of God 4° 17°, is regularly the 
instrument of Divine power in E 7.5 170. 20b 928 
1013 1416 175-9; Aaron’s rod is in P the object of 
Divine power, being turned into a serpent (tannin) 
before Pharaoh 7%, and also its instrument 7% 
85-16 ef, Nu 17. For deseribmg Pharaoh’s obsti- 
naey, we have (1) some form of heavy in 74 815. 53 
97-34 J; (2) some form of strong 735 9» 1050. 27 K, and 
713-22 819 912 P, who moulds his almost unvarying 
phrase on 8 J, but borrows strong from E. 


D. Other Clues to the Analysis. 


J—That gencration 16 (in P always plur.); mighty 17. 9. 200 
Gn 2616 Nu 226 ete. ; come, or go to 110 Gn 113f-7 8816* ; falleth 
out 110 Gn 424-38 491; enemics (haters) 110 Gn 2460; taskmasters 
111} οὗ, 87 56.10.1388 Ὁ. @fflict 111 cf. 87 431; who made thec a 
prince? 214 cf. Nu 1613; sought to slay 215 424 218b. cf. Gn 2720; 
Angel of Jchovah 32 Nu 22% ete. ct. Ex 1419 etc. E (see 
Cj. above); ery 37-9 Gn 410. J am come down 38 1911. 18-20 
Gn 113-7 1821 ct. Ex 339 KE, ef. Nu 1117.25 125 Es*: land 
flowing with milk and honcy 38-17 135 333 Nu 1327 148 16136. 
Jos δῦ, never in E; Jehovah the God of the Hebrews 318 
53 718 91.13 103+; 3 signs to convince the poate 41-12. 30 » 
lodging 424 Gn 4227 4327 Jos 43.8*; intreat 881. 28-30 928 1Q17f 
Gn 2521*; to-morrow, 810. 23.29 95f.18 104; such as hath not 
been, 918.24 1014 116* cf, 108; there remained not... 827 
1019. 26 1428 Gn 4718 Jos 817*; mixed multitude 1233 Nu 114; 
the passover 1221-27 3429; wnicavened bread and firstlings 
133-16, apparently quoted in 3318b-202 Js before deuteronomic ex- 
pansion took place. 

E—fear (towards God) 117.21 1821 2020 Gn 2011 2912 4918 Dt 
2518E Jos 2414 (never in J); by the river’s brink 23 715; hand- 
maid 25 (=bondwoman RVm 217 etc.), never in J; 219 cf. Gn 
218: Horeb 32176 336, never inJ;... heream J 34 Gn 221.7- 
11. 971.18 3111 3713 462f.; herb of the land 1012.15*; the man 
Moses 118 Nu 123: by a strong hand, of Pharaoh 614), of Edom 
Nu 2020, ct. 319 139 Rd, and Dt, of God; one (to) another, lit. 
a man (to) his brother 103 1615 Gn 3719 4221-28 Nu 1414 ef. 
Gn 2631 ct. Gn 113 Heb. J, Ex 2520 379 Ley 2514 P*, 

P—See list of peculiar expressions in Driver’s Zntrod., Hol- 
zingers Hinl. in d. Hex., or more fully still in the forthcoming 
Oxford Analytical ed. of the Hexateuch. 


II. From EcyptT To SINAI: 1317-18. 
A. Sumnary. 


1317-22 JEPehoice of route, %guided by the 
Pillar. 14 J£’erossing of Red Sea and fate of pur- 
suers. 15 4©Song of Moses; JMarah, "(? Massah 
=proving), and JElim. 16 £?lJGift of manna and 
PWquails, P‘provision for Sabbath and memorial 
pot of manna. 17 J@water given in drought, Yat 
Massah, Fat Meribah ; "victory over Amalek. 18 
ElJ visit of Moses’ father-in-law, Fappointment of 
judges. 
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B. Analysis. 


J Zi. 5-6 10a afraid 11-14 
E319 14 tr 9 τὸν deb 

P 20 1-4 8 9b ba 

J 19b 20b 21b 24 25b 

E | 4.160 α[19. 308 to darkness] 96. 

ite 16b-18 Zlac 22 23r 

J 27b 28b 30 31° 1 22-2548 27 
co) Ye — 20" 02:18. 208. 25b 26” 
P ~~ 26-27a sea 28a vo 
J 

219 *) Wa 19a 16a 19b-21 
Ρ 1-3 δ΄ 8’ 9-12 61. ...18f 15b 16b 171. 

J epee al 

ἢ. . 8λ᾽΄᾽) [ 1» -ϑαίοπιε 4-6 

Ρ 99-30’ 81 32-34” 35b 36° la to Rephidim 


J [2-47 7 9-lirjd 
E| 7 to Israel [8-16] 18x bf. 8 12. 97]ς 
Φορος δῆτ δὲ 8 τ2:21ὴς 


Displaced passages.—b is out of place here, and fits ἃ Jater 
place in the narrative, as is shown by position assigned to 
Joshua at 337-11, ¢ is also subsequent to the legislation at Horeb, 
ae prepara to departure for Can., cf. 23. ἃ perhaps led up 
to Nu 10%. 


C. Parallels and Contrasts. 


J—(a) Moscs leads Isr. 1532, a vast host (see I Ce), 
but unarmed and helpless 14!)-14, with the Pillar 
of fire and cloud for guide 1321 141.24 Ny 14; 
(b) straight for the Red Sea, perhaps because the 
Isthmus was fortified: Pharaoh pursues for reasons 
given 14°; (60) Moses uses no gesture, but brave 
words 14% cf. 1 ΟἿ; Jehovah causes the sea to go 
back by a strong east wind 335. and then to return 
to us wonted flow ΞΡ and the crossing is by night 
900, 24.27, the Pillar moving to the rear and giving 
light to Isr. 1-2 (read, and it gave light by 
night), while obscuring the Egyptians’ path *; 
Jehovah fights for Isr. 14: 25>; (d) Moses and Israel 
sing 15!; (6) Isr. fempts or proves J” 17% 7° Nu 
14% cf. Dt 616 9%; (ἢ see under P below; (g) the 
people prove J”, hence the name Massah or proving 
(see 6 above), and murmur against Mos. 15% 173 
Nu 14? cf. Nu 205, for water 17% 2-74 which 
elsewhere in J is provided by natural causes, as 
15 22H. 27, 

E—(a) Ged leads the people 1317 (ef. Jos 24° E) 
few but armed 18 ; (Ὁ) not by the Isthmus for fear 
of the Philistines 17, but presumably by the next 
nearest route to Can. (cf. Jos 24°, and see I Ce); 
the Egypt. pursue Isr. (Jos 24), who ery out 141% 
(Jos 24’); (6) the rod (ICk) is lifted up 1485 cf. Is 10; 
the sea is crossed by day, for the angel of God (1 Cj) 
goes behind and interposes a barrier of darkness 
Wa, 20a (Jos 247), and then obstructs advance 2 and 
overwhelms them (Jos 24’); (ἃ) AZiriam and the 
women sing responsively 15! ef. 1 S 18%, which 
suggests that we have here an independent account 
not following on 15, which is thus left for J ; (6) 
God proves Isr. 15%> 164 20? Gn 22} cf. Jg 27 
(Buddew jeer δ᾽ 16 1839. Jo 81: (7) = [ἢ the 
proving is by the test of their reception of each 
day’s portion (dabar) of bread from heaven 164, the 
thing (dabar) which Jehovah commanded being to 
gather only for daily use every man according to 
his eating, 1.6. a variable amount (16-19-21) ef, Dt 
82-16; they knew not what it was, and hence the 
name 1 cf. Dt 88:16. and it lasted till they came 
to a land inhabited **; (g) the people strive with 
Mos. about lack of water, hence the name Meribah 
or strife 17°+™; water comes by smiting the rock 
with Moses’ rod 5! cf. 7%” and see I Ck. 

P—(a) Moses and Aaron lead the whole congrega- 
tionl@? with a high hand 148; (b) not by Isthmus 
because deliberately turned back 1474 to give occa- 
sion for a wonder, and Pharaoh pursues because 
hardened 417 ef, IC 1; (ce) Moses’ hand was 
stretched forth 16-2426) and the waters were 


divided miraculously, not by a wind, for they were 
as a wall on their right hand and on their left 2 
, and so the catastrophe followed %- 27. 28; (ἢ 
the whole congregation murmurs for the fleshpots of 
Egypt 16 (cf. Nu 11*® J); manna, a miraculous 
gilt, is described 14.28.81 (cf. and οὗ. manna,ja 
natural product, described Nu 11%? J) ; the quails 
are mentioned almost casually “, manna being 
the main point (ct. Nu 115 2.9134 J); 9 fixed 
amount of manna was to be gathered °°; manna 
is eaten ἐλ they came unto the borders of the land 
of Can. ®»; the two commands about Sabbath 
observance 774 and the memorial pot of manna 
821. are not needed by the context of P, and may 
have been added after the union of J E P in order 
to supply clearer explanations of the proving of 3. 


D. Other Clues. 


J—Divine help by natural means 142! 1522-20a cf. I Ca; three 
days 1522 cf. 1 Ce; and they came to... 1623.27 Heb. ; springs 
(lit. eyes) of water 1527 Gn 167ab 24 (7 times) 4932 Dt 87 3328 Nu 
339 ΠΡ", 
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E—Joseph’s bones 1319 Gn 5025 Jos 2482; statute and ordin- 
ance 152b Jos 2425; they cried out unto Jehovah 1410b Jos 247; 
one to another 1615 see I D; pass on before the people 175 Jos 
38; Aaron and Hur 1710-12 2414; Moses’ father-in-law Jethro, 
wife, and two sons 18, see I Ch. 

P—J will get me honour 144. 17f. Ly 108; and the Egyptians 
pursued 149. 233 1519 Rp cf. 1422f. 28a; date after... departing 
out of the land of Egypt 191 Nu 11 91 3333 1 Kk 61f. 


III. AT Srnar: 19-40. 
A. Summary. 


19 JEPThe encampment at J’Sinai =the mount 
of God; J£awful sights and sounds introduce a 
theophany; 20-23 God gives, i. ElPthe Deca- 
logue, ii. El¥the Book of the Covenant, iii. F!?the 
Book of Judgments; 24 Feovenant sacrifice and 
Jfeast before God, EP Moses ascends the mount, 
and Fremains 40 days; 25-31 PJ” gives full direc- 
tions for the tabernacle, its ornaments and 
furniture, its priests, their dress and consecra- 
tion; EFlJMoses receives the two tables; 32-34 
Eidolatrous and Jmutinous conduct of the people ; 
E Moses breaks the tables and destroys the golden 
calf; 4massacre by Levites ; J¥intercession of Moses ; 
ElPusage of tent of meeting; JlEthe ten Words of 
the Covenant 'written by Moses J!EPon two tables; 
35-40 Perection and furnishing of the tabernacle. 


B. Analysis. 


J 2b 
E 19 4» 88 to God [3b 80-θα" 6b-8]¢ 917-118 
ge gan gcn nen τ πΠτ00ὕ οὐ τον, το ΘΝ 


2a, 1 

J [11b-13]? 18 20-22 23’ 24 2...] 25 
510. ws ll. eee... 
P 
BO()r-217 αἴ... 2-9 Bss (see below) DAN 38 
P 
J 7 8 9-12 

Ξ p 25)1-6... 
Bde 10 ἢ. 2} on ΒΝΝΝ 
QI" 124... 30-89 99. 52,4 eee 
P 15 
J 1-57 6-9°r 10-287 
BO4 Sumanemes or 09-88" ὅδ. 40...» 


This section is the most complicated and difficult 
in the Hex. It is generally agreed that the sources 
are much dislocated, and that the material has 
been repeatedly revised by successive editors and 
compilers. Most critics abandon the attempt to 
carry through a systematic analysis or recon- 
struction. ‘The scheme adopted here for the JE 
portions is that of Bacon, and its resort to the 
hypothesis of wholesale transpositions can only be 
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justified by the hopelessness of less drastic methods 
and the comparative harmony and order which it 
introduces. There is, however, a growing con- 
sensus of opinion in favour of the main conclusions 
on which the scheme rests. The sources are for 
clearness given again separately, in the order con- 
ἢ aaalered suggested here. The presence of J* and 

® is often felt, especially in 32-34, but cannot be 
clearly ‘lata 

J=192>- 20-22. 24. 110-18, 25 = 4}f. 9-11 941-6. 10-287. 
397-l4r, 25r-29 991. ὃ (Nu 11.196, 117. 141.) Ex 3312-28 946-9 | | 

E = 1988. 857-116. 14-17. 19 901-21 1 96b-8 9412-14. 180 991-6 2118} 
3916-24, 80-34 994. 6 (22-26 910-337 (with 9929-81) 248-8 
181-27. 337-1 and (after the E passages in Nu) 178-6 
the war with Amalek, and 21!-23° the Book of 
Judgments, whose original position is supposed 
to be now occupied by Dt. 

Ph—9912-46r 9} 12-17. 

Ῥε-- 191-35. 9011 941bb-18a 959719 981-40. 421, 201-320. 22-37 
3188, 

Pee ees me 50-.-}1}} oo)? 8 35-40, 

Ra or Rie -- 105:-θὰ. 23 9(25- 4b-6. 7b. 9f. 12b. 17b 90921b-22, 
24, 25b. 31 999. 110. 12b-13. 160. 17. 19a. 23-25a. 27. 810-88. 408. 13. 
25b 392. 5 2410. da, 7b, 100-18, 15, 23t., 


C. Parallels and Contrasts. 


J—(a) J” 1911». 18, 20ab. 21a. 22ab. 24 ete, (b) came down 
(see I D) (c) in fire 19}8 (cf. Gn 19% Ex 82, and the 
pillar of fire II Ca,c)(d) upon Mount Sinai 19%» 18. 20. 
28’ 342-4 (e) in the SIGHT of all the people, 19", (ἢ) the 
PRIESTS only being bidden to sanctify themselves 19", 
(6) the people being kept at a distance throughout, 
1921. 24. 128. O42b. 8343. (ἢ) while these (so Heb.) 191, 
t.e. Mos. and the priests which come near, were to 
come up, 2% 24 tee in “and the priests: but let not 
the people cf. j) 241, (1) at the BLAST of the RAMS- 
HORN 1918 Heb. (ἢ) Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu with 
70 elders accordingly are called and go up, and (k) 
celebrate a covenant feast before the God of Isr. 
2411. 91. (this incident may have been incorporated 
by the author from another source, as it presents 
several peculiar features); (1) JZoses is then sum- 
moned ALONE to the top of the mount 34% (m) 
with two tables of STONES (so Heb.) which he 
is to hew 34>; (n) upon the tables he is 
to write 34% (cf. 1 where the change of one 
Heb. letter turns J will into thou shalt write) 
(0) the Len Words of the Covenant as soon as 
he receives them 347, (p) remaining with J” 40 
days and 40 nights apparently for the purpose 
of engraving them. (q) The rebcllion of the 
people (82%) being announced to him by J” (*%), 
Moses procures by intercession the repentance of 
Jehovah (1-4), (v) and on descending quells revolt 
by means of the sons of Levi (32°°-%*), (5) On learn- 
ing he is to lead alone, Moses intcrcedes afresh, 
and procures a theophany, a revelation of mercy, 
and a promise of J”’s presence 333 (Nu 111 111. Mt. 
which interrupt their present context, fit well 
here, and, after the great block of P is removed, 
are seen to lic near at hand) 12:23 348, (t) Moses 
HAD ALREADY made an ark of acacia wood, and puts 
the tables in the ark (J’s account, which Nu 10°3-%6 
and the many references to the ark in Jos prove 
to have existed, but which is now displaced in favour 
of P’s, 15 recovered from Dt 10!*), (u) but no trace 
remains of his allusions to the tent of mccting. 
E—(a) God 1982 17. 19 9ῃ}- 19, 20, 21 215. 13 908. Yab. 11 in 
eee 9418 31 (ct. D) (b) comes 19° 20” (6) ἐπ 
a thick cloud 19% 16 2018 21 cf, 142 339 Nn 11% 
125 Dt 31° (d) to the mount of God 2415 (cf. 
I C j), (6) that the people may WEAR 19°19 201-19, 
(Ὁ So Moses has to sanctify the PEOPLE 190-141. 
(6) and they only stand afar off through fear 207) 
(h) after ae has brought them all near 19”, 
(i) when there is the VOICE of a TRUMPET going on 
and increasing much 19-19 9018, (ἢ) (sce below vy, 
x). Without any individuals drawing nearer, God 


speaks the Decalogue to the people 20!-!%, (k) (see 
below w, y), and the covenant is assented to by the 
people 19°b-8r cf, 2458 Dt 2711. Ὁ Jos 241577 18 
1114-19%5E, (1) Moses is then summoned, and goes 
up into the mount with Joshua his minister 24% 
cf. 3311 Nu 11%, (m) that God may give him the tables 
of STONE which He has written, and the law and the 
commandment that he may teach them 2412 (with 
a slight transposition rendered πὰ τὰς by an 
alteration presumably made when the Book of 
Judgments was thrust into the centre of the Book 
of the Covenant to make way for the Deuteronomic 
law given in the plains of Moab). (n) On the 
tables God has already written 2412 3118 (0) 
apparently the Decalogue, see Dt 5. (p) JZoses 
remains in the mount 40 days and 40 nights for the 
purpose, it would seem, of receiving the law and the 
commandment, here supposed to refer to the 
material of the Book of Judgments 21-23%. (4) 
On descending he discovers with surprise the 
idolatry of the people, (r) and breaks the tables, 
and destroys the golden calf 32% 17-20, (58) Moses 
then intercedes for the people, is bidden to lead 
them himself, but has promise of God’s angel to go 
before him: there is a marked tone of severity 
in the words of J” 32°%, (t) That E spoke 
of the ark here may be implied from his allusions 
in Jos passim, (u) and that he described the making 
of a siunpler form of the fent of meeting, placed 
without the camp, and possibly adorned by aid of 
the abandoned ornaments, seems to follow from 
997-11 Ny ]]16t. 240-80 194% Dt 314 with Ex 33% 372 
117% (vy) J” gives the Book of the Covenant 20°?-*6 
992t. 9310-83r . (w) the covenant is assented to by 
the people, see k above; (x) certain young men 
245 οἵ, 32° and Joshua 334, ct. J under k, (y) 
offer a covenant sacrifice 245 cf. 20°4 32° Dt 27%. 

P—(a) J” (so throughout) (b) makes His glory 
(167-19 99% 4054. Nu 1410 161% 42 20° ct. the less 
local and physical use of the term 331% 72 Nu 1451} 
J, Dt 5**) to appear (6) like devouring FIRE (4038 
Lv 974 10? Nu 9}! 16%). . . out of the midst of the 
CLOUD (16! M415. 168. 17. 18 4(*4- 35. 36. 37. 38 Lv 16? Nu 
gif. 1] times 101-34 164") (ἃ) wpon Mount Sinai (6) 
in the eyes of the children of Israel 24-18, (f) no 
priests having yet been consecrated 29 Lv 8-10, 
(g) all except Moses being kept at a distance ; (1) 
Moses is called, and goes up into the mount 2416-18, 
(m) that he may receive the two tables of the 
TESTIMONY 31])% 3215’, (n) which had, written on 
both their sides 32>, (0) no doubt the Decalogue, 
a brief account of the giving of which may have 
been displaced by RP in favour of the impressive nar- 
rative of JE, 20!! being perhaps the only fragment 
reserved. (p) Moses remains in the mount (prob. 
for 40 days and nights) to receive the pattern of 
the sanctuary (25-30), (s) with a promise of J” 
to meet with the children of Israel (hence tent of 
meeting) and to dwell among the children of Israel 
(hence Zabernacle or Dwelling) 29%-%. (t) Moses 
SUBSEQUENTLY ORDERS to be made an ark of 
acacia wood, overlaid and ornamented with gold 
9510-22 371-9, and puts the testimony into the ark 
2516 4030. (u) he also prepares, erects, and furnishes 
a gorgeous Dwelling for J”, large and costly and 
needing a numerous body of pricsts and Levites 
to attend to it (35-40). 


D, Other Clues. 


J—God, when stress is on His nature, deity 2411 Gn 3228 
3310+ stiff-neeked 329 333. 5 349, quoted Dt 96-13; consume 3210.12 
333.5 Gn 4130 cf. Nu 1621.45 P etc. ; and I will make of thee a 
great nation 3210 Gn 122 Nu 1412 ct. Heb, Gn 2118 463 E and 
Gn 1720 P; face of the ground 3212 3316 Gn 26 43.14 61.7 74.23 
88.13 cf, Nu 128 Es and Dt 615 76 142*; it repented J” 3212.14 
Gn 66f ct. Ex 1317 Nu 2319; land fone, etc. I D; find grace 
(in the eyes of) 3318ab. 16f. 349 Gn 65. 188. 1919. 3027. 326. 338. 10. 15 
3411 304 4725.29 5604 Nu 1111-15 325 Dt 241*; pass by (of J” 
or His glory) 3319. 222» 346; proclaim .. . 3319 346 (thy) glory 
8318. 22 cf, ὃ Ὁ under P; stress on mercy 3319 346f Nu 1419; 
I make a covenant 3410. 27 
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£&—Prove, 2020, see II C a; lord of Gave, etc.), Heb. ba‘al, RV 
married, owner, etc, 213-22. 28. 29ab Z4ab. 36 998. 11}. 14f. 9414 Gn 203 
3719 Nu 2123 Jos 2411, in J only once, in the poem Gn 4913; 
bondwoman 25 217. 20. 26f. 32 (Heb, word never used by J); 
stress ΟἹ severity of God 2321 3233 Nu 2319 Jog 2419: Aaron 
and Hur 2414 1710.12; rings (i.e. for ears) 322f Gn 354 Jg 8238. 


erh. E); sin 3221.30f% Gn 209*; Hi 6 ones 
eae ἘΠῚ nee Oc. 5 ; Horeb 338, 5661 D; pillar of 


IV. Tue LAwSs ΙΝ Exopus. 


The four earliest Heb. codes occur in this section, 
all in an expanded form. The principal additions 
have been shown above (end of hit Bb); they either 
interrupt the context, or contrast with it in phrase- 
ology or material, or seem to be quotations inserted 
from elsewhere. Limits of space forbid any further 
attempt to justify their excision from the orig. 
sources, 

It is now generally agreed that E contained 
three out of the four codes. This confirms the 
view that this document, like others, represents 
the end of a long process, during which various 
elements were successively assimilated. Moreover, 
those who combined E with J (referred to as R*), 
who added D (R*), who finally incorporated the 
whole in P (ΒΡ), naturally in the case of such im- 
pana material showed at its strongest the 

esire to preserve all they could. Is it unreason- 
able to conjecture that each fresh combination re- 
quired some dislocation of the existing material to 
suit the new adjustinent? In the text as we now 
have it, E’s three codes form together the basis of 
the Covenant. It has been suggested above that 
in ὦ, in its final form as a separate document, the 
Decalogue was the basis of the Covenant, the Book 
of the Covenant led up to the Renewal of the 
Covenant, while the Book of Judgments belonged 
to Moses’ parting words in the plains of Moab. 
If R used J’s version of the Covenant to serve for 
the account of the Renewal of the Cov. (341-8), 
and, to preserve E’s Book of the Cov., put it back 
to form with the Decalogue the basis of the first 
Cov. ; and if R4, inserting D in the section about 
the plains of Moab, kept the Book of Judgments 
by incorporating it with the Book of the Cov., then 
the very order which we now have would have 
been produced. That this actually took place is 
only conjecture; but it was worth while showing 
how the present state of the text might have 
arisen; and this solution has at least the merit 
that it only presupposes the action of causes which 
have been clearly traced at work elsewhere. 


The Codes compared. 


J—The Ten Words of the Covenant (III C I-p above).—(The 
list given is only the one thought best of several possible ones. 
Parallcls in E are marked by the corresponding number. 
Laws in 3 codes are in LARGE CAPITALS: laws given by 
both J and E in Smauu Capritats): (1) MONOLATRY COM- 
MANDED; (2) IMAGES FORBIDDEN ; (3) Tne FEAST oF UN- 
LEAVENED BREAD, (4) THE SABBATH, (5) THE FEAST OF weeks 
Or FIRSTFRUITS, and (6) THE FEAST OF INOATHERINO, COMMANDED ; 
(7) BREAD WITH SACRIFICES TO BE UNLEAVENED ; (8) THE passover 
sacrifice TO BE ALL CONSUMED; (9) FIRSTFRUITS REQUIRED ; 
(10) 8EETHINO OF A KID IN ITS DAM’S MILK FORBIDDEN, 


E—The Decalogue. (1) MONOLATRY COMMANDED; 
(2) IMAGES FORBIDDEN ; false swearing forbidden ; (4) THE 
SABBATH enjoined ; revcrence to parents commanded ; murder, 
edultery, theft, false witness, and covetousness forbidden. 


E—The Book of the Covenant (III C v above). (1) MONO- 
LATRY (ὃ COMMANDED ; (2) IMAGES FORBIDDEN ; altars 
to be built as ordered, (9) FIRSTFRUITS DEMANDED : also FIRSTLINGS 
(cf. 1311f. J); the Sabbatical year, and (4) THE SABBATH 
COMMANDED; also (3) THE FEAST OF UNLEAVENED BREAD, 
(5) THE FEAST OF harvest or FIRSTFRUITS, and (6) THE FEAST OF 
INOATHERINO} (7) BREAD WITH SACRIFICES TO BE LEAVENED; 
(8) THE fat of God’s feast TO BE ALL CONSUMED: (10) SEETHINO A 
KID IN 1TS DAM’S MILK FORBIDDEN, 

[It will be observed that, while the Decalogue (which see) 
contains both religious and moral laws, the other two concern 
only religion and the cultus, and arc very closely parallel to one 
another). 


E—The Book of Judgments (21-239). This code contains a 


comprehensive series of laws, civil and criminal, all penetrated 


by ἃ high ethical and religious spirit. They seem drawn up, 
perhaps originally in sets of 5 or 10, for use by judges and magis- 
trates, but display no very definite order of arrangement. The 
appeal lies before God, i.e. (presumably) at the sanctuary, cf. 
1813-26, With this code should be carefully compared Dt 12-26, 
which is based on it, and Lv 17-26, the Holiness Legislation, 
which presents many parallels, 


The chapters in P relating to the Tabernacle 
(which see) remain to be considered. They are 
not without difficulty, for a close inspection dis- 
covers reasons for believing that they are not all 
from the same hand. The full proof of the 
analysis given above (end of [II 8) cannot be repro- 
duced here, but the nature of the principal line of 
argument can be seen from the accompanying 
table, which gives the sections in the order of 
35-40 (Heb. text)=H?’, while on either side are 
given references to 25-31 (Heb. text)=H!, and 
35-40 (Gr. text)=G. The letters indicate by their 
alphabetical order the order of sections in the 
text referred to; and those sections in H! which 
are judged later than P are marked by an italic 
capital. A moment’s comparison of H! and H? 
shows large variations of order. But while the 
changes of order in A to K and M to U ean be 
readily accounted for by the mere fact that H? 
Peterds the fulfilment and H! the ordering, the 
passages [, W, X, Z, A’, B’ seem so out of 
place where they are that it is necessary to suppose 
them to be later than the context that would 
otherwise have contained them. The golden altar 
of incense (W=m) is the most important case. 
(1) It is ont of its natural place in H!; (2) the 
term the altar in 271-58, and 100 times elsewhere in 
Ps and (early) P*, would be ambiguous if the altar 
were one of two, and is replaced in 38! ete. by a 
distinctive term, the altar of burnt-offering, and so 
constantly in the later strata of P*; (3) the incense 
altar is not mentioned in G; (4) in Lv 10 and 
Nu 16 we only read of censers for incense, and the 


H} The Dwelling. H2 G 
A. 251-9 | gifts asked . : : a, 354-9 a. 354-8§ 
a workmen invited e ". 10-19] ὃ. 9-194 
τὸ gifts presented . : c, 20-29] ¢ 20-29 
C’, 311-11 | Bezalel, ete. ὃ : ἃ. 39-361 | d, 30-361 
γος gifts finished . : 6, 8621 6. 362-7 
E. 261-14 | curtains . Σ : f. 8-19 k. 371£-} 
F, 15-30 | boards : : : 5. 20-34] 5, 3818-21} 
6. 81. | veil. ὃ Ε : ἢ. 358 ἐ. 873. 
I. 36f | screen : : : i, 37f | m. 5. 
B. 2510-22 | ark, : : : 1.511. p. 381-88 
C. 2530 table . : .. ὁ k, 1016] ῳ. 9121 
D. 31.40 | candlestick : : 1. 11.241 7) 15:17 
WW. 301-5 incense altar .}] in, 25-28 δος 
Α΄. 610 | its use ο : ‘ie “as 
A’, 2233] anointing oil . ὃ n, 29a “. 25a 
| 8’, 34-88 ) incense : A ὃ ο. 29» υ. 2b 
| J, 271-8 brazen altar ᾿ 3 p. 381-7 t, 22-24 
Z. 3017-21 | laver . ἃ : (eo w, 26 
K. 279-19 | court . es A r, 9-20 | m, 377-18 
1. 20f. | oil for light : a 
ove summary of gifts 3. 21-31 ie, 
Ἀν ὌΝ priests’ dress,ephod . t. 391-7 4 is vee 
| ©, 2818-29 | breastplate : Ὁ. 398-21 | g. 3615-29 
ΝΡ 36 Urim and Thummim, τς nee 
| Q. 31-35 | robe . , «tov 2226] ἃ, 30-84 
S. 39-43 | coats, etc. . : .} We. 27-29) ἃ, 35.917 ͵ 
R. 36-38 | plate on mitre x,  30Ff. . 38-40 
z. 3gllf} 
eee summary . y. 32-43 b’ 14-23} 
ass order to erect, ete. z. 401-15 1 ο΄, 401-18} 
δὲ brief execution . Poh oe eee ad, 14 
Ξ erection of dwelling . | b’. 17:19} δ΄, 15-17 
Η. 26%3-35 | furniture placed -| oc, 20-30 . 18:208 
: use of laver ἃ’, 910. 2. 3827 
ὃ erection of court ; e’, 88 g’. 4027§ 
‘ consecration ὁ 
Τ. 290-89 Aaron and sons πος τὰ 
U 36f. do. of altar . . ete see 
V. 383-42 | daily sacrifice : - eae 
| J. 3011-16 | atonement money . eee 4.5 


§ Part omitted. 


{ With omissions and variations. 
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altar is still the only one Nu 168, It may be 
noted that 284! 2974 are late P* beeause Aaron’s 
sons receive anointing, contrary to the clear 
intention of P% in 297 291. and so Lv 812 etc. A 
further eomparison of H? with G shows a second 
set of variations. It is held by many that the 
facts require us to suppose that the Greek tr. of 
30-40 was made before the Heb. text had reached 
its present symmetrical and complete form. By 
means of the above table the student can readily 
test for himself the value of this suggestion. 


V. CONCLUDING SURVEY. 


i. The History.—lf we accept the results of this 
article as in the main correct, we have passed far 
beyond the boundary of a merely nevative 
eriticism. It might be called destructive work to 
show by detailed proof that we have no contem- 
porary account of the Exodus and subsequent 
events. But when it is shown that the present 
narrative is made up of three, so far contrasting 
with one another as to prove themselves much 
later in date than the period of which they treat, 
and the work, not merely of different individuals, 
but of different schools of historical writing ; and 
when the further step is taken of disentangling, 
with infinite pains of many labourers in many 
lands, the several threads of narrative, and re- 
eombining them in something like their original 
connexions, the work of constructive eritieism 
must be held to have been well begun. The 
summaries will have shown on how many im- 
ea points the three witnesses are at one. 

or fuller particulars see Mosks, ISRAEL. 

But, while it is well to remember that contrasts 
are not always, or even usually, contradictions, it 
would be idle to try to belittle the extent of the 
ehange of view brought about. We may rather 
think of it as the drawing back of a veil of illusion 
which God wisely allowed to hang over the past, 
until the growth of truer ideas about history both 
took away the veil, and made men ready to make 
use of the facts, whose real relations were at last 
adequately discovered. 

If, therefore, it has to be admitted that the 
Priestly history (P) has no independent value as a 
witness to the Mosaic period, and that the materials 
in E, and to a less extent in J, require careful 
sifting before being regarded as correctly represent- 
ing an age which to thein was already a distant 
age, we may set against that two things. First, 
an exact view of that epoch might have dis- 
appointed us, even as a field sown with corn has 
little beauty till the seeds have shot up into blade 
and stem. Secondly, we have instead three views 
of it, so influenced by the ideas of the writers’ 
own times and circumstances as to reveal to us 
various stages in the after-growth, which was 
itself entirely dependent on that germinal time. 
On the face of it, the book tells of the Exodus of 
Isr. from the bondage of Egypt; in the soul of it, 
it speaks, to those who have ears to hear, of 
successive stages in the great outgoing, at once 
more glorious and more perilous, of the family of 
man from the bondage of superstition, ignorance, 
and sin. The events are not merely typical of 
spiritual realities; but the very fact that they 
were thus and then recorded, shows the faith of 
the men of other days in the God whose hand they 
loved to trace at work in the world. 

il. The Leading Ideas.—The Heb. writers are not 
mere annalists, but interpreters of history. Hence 
their permanent value. They may be criticised as 
chroniclers of outward events, but they sought and 
found God everywhere, and they abide to hand on 


ruling in Egypt, and master over nature. He is 
the faithful God who made His choice of the fathers 
of the Heb. race, and will not draw back. He is 
the God of grace, and so loves to give guidance, 
counsel, help, food, drink, every needed supply. 
He is the Holy One, and requires obedience to His 
will, and takes steps to make known that will. 
He is the Jealous God, and demands that due 
worship shall be paid to Him, and to none else. 
He is the Covenant God, and the two sides of the 
Covenant are: J” Israel’s God, Israel J”’s people. 

But each document has its individual standpoint, 
even as each of the synoptie Gospels presents its 
own picture of the life of Christ. ‘The oldest, 
J, perhaps eoming from the priestly circle eon- 
nected with Solomon’s temple, 15 written from the 
point of view of a highminded patriot, keenly 
interested in every detail of national history, so 
quick to see God’s hand in providence as to be able 
to make his story religious with but little use of 
the miraculous, alive to all the shades of character 
in men, as well as to the richness of the Divine 
nature, in whieh merey rejoiceth against gudqment, 
valuing highly the common ordinances of religion, 
and recognizing the great opportunities of the 
Pacey office. The document E, probably rather 
ater, and originally coming from LEphraimite 
eircles, reflects the views of the prophets. ‘This 
work (extending from Gn to Kings) is a series of 
biographical studies of great prophetic heroes, 
with Moses as the central figure. Much stress is 
laid on morality. The people sin, and need to 
be ealled to repentance. God is righteous, and 
His requirements must not be despised. The 
miraculous element is heightened, of course un- 
conseiously. The moral of each incident must be 
made clear, the reality of the Divine government 
set unmistakably forth. Sad experience of the 
faults of the priesthood leads to the priests being 
either passed over, or introduced for blame. 
Worship is strictly secondary to morality. 

The priestly writer (P) has lost all hold upon the 
simplicities and roughnesses of the childhood of 
the nation. So possessed is he with reverence for 
the religious institutions of the now ruined temple, 
that he not only has already in the vision-eham ber 
of his imagination elaborated them to an ideal 
perfection which they never had, but this ideal 
picture must be, he has become persuaded, the 
reflection of what actually existed in the primitive, 
the perfect days. Each new improvement is un- 
hesitatingly added with the same formula of 
Divine inspiration, the argument being: ‘ We see 
this to be best now, therefore it must have been 
ordered and done then.’ Granted, then, that this 
stately centralized worship was the Divine purpose 
for the Second Temple, we may surely aecept the 
unhistorical form of the priestly legislation as 
being probably the only means by which it could 
have been successfully introduced. After all, the 
full corn in the ear ts present in the seed, if not in 
miniature, at least in promise and potency. 

The Bk. of Ex is like a grand symphony, which 
was once thought to give harmony without dis- 
cord, but is now being found, in virtue of elements 
which by themselves are sharply discordant, to 
sound forth a yet richer harmony. 

LITFRATURE.—See Hexateuch. B. W. Bacon’s The Triple 
Tradition of the Exodus, and his arts. in the Journal of Bidl. 
Lit. (1890-93) have been of great service to the writer; and 
3ruston’s essay, Les quatre sources des lois d’ Hxode, is plausible 
and suggestive. We still wait for a eood Eng. com. on Exodus, 


G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY. 
EXORCISM, EXORCIST.—The word ἐξορκίζω is a 


later form of the classical ἐξορκόω, The latter is 


their secret. In all three documents we find the | employed in Demosthenes in the sense of ‘ admin- 
same fundamental verities emphasized, which give | ister an oath to a person.’ The verb ἐξορκίζω is 


to Ex its real unity. J” is the supreme God, 


| used by the high priest to Jesus ‘I adjure thee by 
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the living God. . .’ (Mt 26%), and corresponds to 
the Heb. yan. Cf. Gn 24% LXX. The subst. 
exorcist is only once employed in the NT, viz. in 
Ac 19. The passage is instructive, since it shows 
that exorcism in those days was practised as a 
profession by strolling Jews. The method which 
they pursued we might infer from the example of 
Eleazar, to which Josephus specially refers in the 
ee cited from Ant, VIII. 11. 5, in the article 

EMON, p. 593%. The constant and _ essential 
element in all these exorcisms was the power 
wielded by the recitation of special namcs. In 
the instance recorded in Ac 19 the Jewish exorcists 
had observed the expulsions which Paul had effec- 
tuated through the pronunciation of the name of 
Jesus, and endeavoured, with ludicrously disastrous 
results, to work the same cures by saying, ‘ We 
adjure you (the evil spirit) by Jesus whom Paul 
preacheth.’ 

An exainple of the ancient Babylonian incanta- 
tions has already been given above, p. 591. Illus- 
trations of Jewish spells may be found in the 
Talmud. (Respecting these, see Brecher, Das 
Transcendentale, Magie u. magische Hetlarten 
tm Talmud, Vienna, 1850, pp. 195-203.) That 
these were ultimately derived from Babylonian 
magic can admit of no doubt. Some Aramaic 
inscriptions, published in the Zeitsch. fiir Assyri- 
ologie (Dec. 1893 and April 1894) by Wohlstein, 
contain instructive examples of these exorcising 
formule. They are inscribed on the interior 
surfaces of some ancient bowls that were brought 
from Baghdad in 1886 and placed in the Royal 
Museum in Berlin, The mode of expression in all 
of them possesses broad features of resemblance, 
but special details vary in each case. For the 
names of the angels which are recited in each bowl 
differ widely owing to the prevailing belief, which 
finds expression in the Jewish Kabbala, that the 
ruling angels are constantly changing, and those 
must be addressed who hold the reins of power at 
that time and place. 

The first of the series (No. 2422), from which we 
shall quote, was evidently employed to exorcise 
the demon of a man who was suffering from 
leprosy. 

‘In thy name I form a heavenly cure for Achdebuj the son 
of Achathabu of Daithos, by the compassion of Heaven. Amen, 
Amen, Selah. Bound, bound, bound shall be all the male 
spirits and female Astartes* evil spirits, powers of opposition 

. all Satans from West and East, North and South. Bound, 
bound shall be all evil sorcerers and all who practise violence ; 
bound and sealed shall be all. . . and curses and conjurations. 
Bound be the angels of wrath, the angels of the house of 
assembly . . . the mighty princes, the hard princes, the diseases 
without number, the sufferings, the abscess, the scab, the mange, 
the skin-eruption, malignant discharge, suppurating wounds, the 
spirit of the burial-place, the spirit of the dead, the spirit of 
diseases ; bound and sealed upshall ye all be from Achdebuj, son 
of Achathabu. Goand withdraw yourselves to the mountains and 
the heights and the unclean cattle [Mt 832, Mk 512, Lk 832]. 
If ye come on the first of Nisan (regarded as specially favourable 
for overcoming demons], go away from Achdebuj, son of Acha- 
thabu, in the name of Gabriel, who is called Elpassas, and in the 
name of Michael, who is called (Demu)thja, and in the name of 
Elbenmez, and in the name of Elba'baz...’ [The inscription 
concludes with the formula Amen, Amen, Selah, which occurs 
in other incantations, sometimes with the addition of Halle- 
lujah]. 

The exorcism No. 2416, transcribed by Wohlstein, 
is much longer, and other names of angels com- 
pounded with the name of deity El (as Nuriel, 
Chathiel, Sesagbiel, etc.) are quoted, with Myta- 


* enapi ΝΠ ΝῚ III. Note that in "Ἴ2Π5 ‘ spirits’ 


v 
we have practically the same word as the Syriac joha 


‘idol.’ The word Nn7NO'N is the Létardti ‘ zoddesses’ of the 
Assyrian. Similarly, the Talmudic flame-demon Resp is the 
Phoonician flame-deity ReSeph or Reipu (see Baethgen, Beitrdge 
zur Semit. Relig.-gesch. p. 50; Wiedemann, Relig. der alten 
Aigypter, p. 83). Cf. Beelzebub of the NT. These are in- 
structive examples of the wholesale conversion of heathen 
deities into demons. 


Lk 1017-19, 


tron at their head, making seven in all. The 
formula max ws wax (from Ex 3%), Sxw> and all 
variations on the names of deity, as 9’ and 17°, and 
the Athbash equivalent 75 yd, are pressed into the 
service. 

These spells are ascribed to the 7th cent. A.D., 
though written in unpointed Hebrew. The char- 
acters are of the more recent square type, and a 
much earlier date than the above is hardly probable. 
Why they were inscribed in bowls cannot be ex- 
plained. The bowls were not intended to hold 
water, otherwise the distinctness of the lettering 
would have been obscured. 

Demonology and exorcism played a conspicuous 
part in the literature and practice of the Christian 
Church throughout the earlier period and during 
the Middle Ages. In the time of our Lord exorcism 
was regarded as one of the signs of the Messiahship 
(Mt 12%). It was the universal belief of the early 
church Fathers that a disciple of Jesus was able to 
exercise power over demons by uttering His name 
(Tertullian, Apologet. 23; Origen, cont. Cels. vii. 
334), Naturally, bishops and other ordained 
clergy were considered to possess this charisma. 
But there was a special class of individuals who 
were so endowed without any ecclesiastical confer- 
ment (Apost. Constit. vili. 26, ἐξορκιστὴς οὐ χειρο- 
rovetrat). Theyreceived formal episcopal recognition, 
but not ordination, as exorciste per gratiam. Never- 
theless, we also find another class who did receive 
episcopal ordination, and were called exorciste per 
ordinem. Inthe ceremony of baptism the catechu- 
men of adult age was obliged solemnly and publicly 
to renounce the devil and his works, but in the 
case of children the assistance of the exorcist was 
necessary. By the priest and attendant exorcist 
the ceremony of exsufilatio and insuffiatio was per- 
formed on the child, who was regarded asa child of the 
devil, as being subject to inherited guilt. Sacerdos 
exsufiat ter in faciem catechument semel dicens: 
Ext ab eo (ea) spiritus immunde et da locum 
spiritui sancto Paracleto. Hic in modum crucis 
habet in faciem ipsius et dicat: Accipe spiritum 
bonum per istam insufiationem et Der benedictionem. 
Pax tibi. According to the practice of the Romish 
Church at the present day, the separate existence 
of the exorcist is not recognized, but every priest, 
on ordination, receives previous consecration to the 
lower orders, including that of exorcist. In Can. 9 
of the Fourth Council of Carthage we read: Exor- 
cista quum ordinatur accipiat de manu episcopi 
libellum in quo scripti sunt exorcismi. At the 
present time the ordaining bishop places a missal 
in the priest’s hands with the words: Accipe et 
commenda memorie et habeto potestatem impo- 
nendi manus super energumenum [1.6. ἐνεργούμενον, 
80. ὑπὸ πνευμάτων ἀκαθάρτων]. ἢ 

Among the Reformers opinion and practice were 
divided respecting exorcism. Luther and Melanch- 
thon favoured it, but it was decisively rejected by 
ZAwingli and Calvin (/nstit. iv. ο. 15. 19). For 
further details respecting ecclesiastical practice the 
reader is referred to the article ‘Hzorcismus’ in the 
2nd ed. of Herzog-Plitt’s Realencyklopddie, from 
which the facts in Christian ecclesiastical tradition 

* The Ritual for exorcism may here be appended. The priest, 
having arrayed himself in the official robes, first sprinkles the de- 
moniac with holy water and then recites the prayer of the litany of 
all saints, the paternoster, and Ps 53 ; after this the two orationes, 
in which he makes the sign of the cross over the demoniac, and 
commands the evil spirit to depart by the power of the mysteries 
of the incarnation, passion, death, resurrection, and ascension of 
Christ, the gift of the Holy Ghost, and Christ’s return to judge 
the world. After this follows the reading of Jn 1, Mk 1615-18, 
Then the priest lays both hands on the head of 
the demoniac and says, Hece crucem Domini. Fugite, partes 
adverse: victt leo de tribu Juda. After this comes the Oratio, 
with the special formula of exorcism, Hzorcizo te, immunde 
spiritus, while the priest crosses the brow and breast of the 


demoniac three times in the name of the Trinity. If the evil 
spirit does not then depart, the service is begun anew, 
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have been derived. The article ‘Kabbalah,’ in the 
same dictionary, may also be consulted with ad- 
vantage. OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 


EXPECT, EXPECTATION. — Following Lat. 
expectare, ‘expect’ meant in older Eng. not only 
‘look forward to,’ but also simply ‘ wait,’ or ‘ await.’ 
Thus in Douay Bible the comment on Sir 11° is 
‘Expect the end of another mans speach, before 
you begin to answer. Expect also 1f anie that is 
elder, or better able wil answer first.’ Expect is 
used in this way in Job 32'm., 2 Mac 9”, and 
He 10% ‘From henceforth expecting till his 
enemies be made his footstool.’ The Gr. of last 

assage is ἐκδέχομαι, elsewhere in NT tr? ‘wait 
or’ (Jn 5°, RV omits, Ac 1716, Ja 5’), ‘ta for’ 
(1 Co 1183, RV ‘wait for’), ‘look for’ (1 Co 16" 
RV ‘expect,’ He 11"). Cf. Bacon, Adv. of Learn- 
ing, i. (Selby’s ed. p. 14, 1. 35), ‘ The most active or 
busy man that hath been or can be, hath, no 
question, many vacant times of leisure, while he 
expecteth the tides and returns of business.’ 

xpectation is used throughout in the sense of 
looking forward to with hope. Thus even in 
Ps 625 ‘My soul, wait * thou only upon God ; for 
my expectation is from him,’ the Heb. is ἐϊζισαΐ, 
(mpa), similarly tr4 in Ps 9 and in Pr, but most 
often tr? ‘hope,’ and the meaning is ‘ that which 
I hope for, my deliverance.’ In Ro 8%, Ph 159 
‘earnest expectation’ is an effort to bring out the 
full force of the Gr. word ἀποκαραδοκία, which is 
found nowhere else. It is formed from δοκέω 
in the sense of ‘watch,’ κάρα, the ‘head,’ and 
ἀπό, ‘from,’ so that it means (Sanday-Headlam) 
‘awaiting with outstretched head,’ the prep. 
denoting ‘diversion from other things and con- 
centration on a single object.’ The Vulg. has 
simply expectatio, whence Rhemish ‘ expectation.’ 
Wyc. has ‘abiding.’ But in Ro 8” Tind. gives 
‘fervent desire,’ and is generally followed (Cov. 
‘fervent longing’). ‘ Earnest expectation’ is the 
Bishops’ translation in both places. 

J. HASTINGS. 

EXPEDIENT is never found in AV in the sense 
of ‘expeditious,’ as so often in Shakespeare. On 
the other hand, it never means merely ‘ convenient’ 
(opposed to what is rigidly right), as in modern 
English. TheGreek isalways συμφέρει, or (2 Co 12!) 
συμφέρον (=‘it is profitable,’ as AV and RV else- 
where tr. the word, except in Mt 18° AV ‘it were 
better,’ and 19? AV ‘it is not good,’ RV ‘it is not 
expedient’). So even Caiaphas (Jn 11° ‘it is 
expedient for you that one man should die for the 
people’) does not openly prefer, as a modern 
politician, the convenient to the just. His words 
are like those of Jeremiah (2614 Cov.), ‘ Now as for 
me: I am in your handes, do with me as ye thinke 
expedient and good,’ though his spirit is the 
opposite. J. HASTINGS. 


EXPERIENCE, which is the result of ‘ experi- 
ment,’ was sometimes used for the experiment 
itself, as Baker, Jewell of Health, 112* ‘The 
Aucthour ... hath both seen and done many 
experiences worthy memorie.’ This is no doubt 
the meaning in Gn 30”, where Laban says to 
Jacob, ‘I have learned by experience that the 
Lord hath blessed me for thy sake.’ It is the 
Douay translation. The Geneva has ‘ perceived,’ 
but in marg. ‘ tried by experience.’ 

The Heb. (#93) means to observe omens, whence RV ‘I have 
divined.’ It is used of Joseph’s divining by means of a cup 


(Gn 44515, with notes by Del. Dillm. Wade) and elsewhere. 
The ptcp. is found Dt 1819 ‘a diviner,’ where see Driver’s note. 


J. HASTINGS. 


* There is no suggested connexion between ‘wait’ and ‘ex- 
ectation,’ as the Heb. for ‘wait’ is ‘be silent unto God,’ as 
Vm (Cheyne, ‘be simply resigned to God’). 


EXPERIMENT is narrower and more concrete 
now than formerly. Occurring in AV in 2 Co 9% 
only, ‘ Whiles by the experiment of this ministra- 
tion they glorify God,’ its meaning is ‘test,’ 
‘proof,’ as Wither (1618), Jlotto, Nec Careo, 533— 

‘I want not much experiment to show 

That all is good God pleaseth to bestow.’ 
The Gr. is δοκιμή (tr? ‘experience’ in Ro 54 AV, 
but RV ‘ probation’). ‘Experiment’ is the Geneva 
word; RV ‘seeing that through the proving of 
you by this ministration they glorify God,’ which 
is a return to Wyclif, ‘bi the preuynge of this 
mynysterie.’ J. HASTINGS. 


EXPIATION.—See ATONEMENT, PROPITIATION. 
EXPOSURE.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


EXPRESS.—Only He 1° ‘the express image of 
his person’ (χαρακτήρ, RV ‘the very image,’ RVm 
‘the impress’); and Wis 14” ‘they . . . made an 
express image of a king’ (ἐμφανῆ εἰκόνα, RV ‘a 
visible image’). On χαρακτήρ see Westcott, in loc. 
The tr. of RV is after Tind.; the Geneva (‘ingraved 
forme’) tries to bring out the sense of the Gr. 
word, which is properly what stands engraven on 
any object, as a 8081 (Davidson), and this is the 
meaning of AV ‘express image’; cf. Shaks. 
Hamlet, 11. 11. 299, ‘What a piece of work is a 
man!... in form and moving, how express and 
admirable,’ which Aldis Wright explains thus: 
‘Exact, fitted to its purpose, as the seal fits the 
stamp.’ Haprimere (ptep. expressus) has the mean- 
ing among others of ‘copy,’ ‘ pourtray,’ and from 
this the Eng. word was used before 1611 in the 
sense of ‘exactly pourtrayed.’ Thus Sir T. More, 
(1513) Lech. LL. ‘This is ye fathers own figure... 
ye playne expresse lykenes of ye noble Duke.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

EXQUISITE.—From Lat. exquwisitus, ptep. of 
exquirere, to search out, ‘exquisite’ is properly, 
and was originally, that which is Ὁ δεν 
devised, ‘ingenious,’ and its application might be 
good or bad. In the Arcopagitica (Hales’ ed. p. 16) 
Milton says Mr. Selden’s volume ‘proves ... by 
exquisite reasons and theorems almost mathe- 
matically demonstrative, that all opinions, yea, 
errors, known, read, and collated, are of main 
service and assistance toward the speedy attain- 
ment of what is truest.’ Milton even uses the 
word actwely of persons in Comus, 359, 

‘Peace, brother, be not over-exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils,’ 
as other writers had done before him. Exquisite 
occurs Sir 18° ‘They . . . poured forthe. parables’ 
(παροιμίας ἀκριβεῖς, RV ‘apt proverbs’), and 19% 
‘There is an e. subtilty, and the same is unjust’ 
(so RV, Gr. πανουργία ἀκριβή). J. HASTINGS. 


EXTINCT.—Extinct (Lat. eztinctus, ptep. of 
extinguere, to extinguish) now only expresses a 
state, ‘active and extinct voleanoes’; ‘ the volcano 
is extinct.” But formerly it expressed the action 
which produces the state, and so Job 171 ‘my 
days are extinct’ (323973 ‘2:), and Is 4317 ‘ they are 
extinct, they are quenched as tow’ (32y3). Cf. 
hake. Jrck. 17, 1, ii. 222— 

‘My oil-dried lamp and time-bewasted light 
Shall be extinct with age and endless night.’ 
‘Extinguished’ occurs, however, in Wis 23. 


In the 16th cent. a verb ‘to extinct’ was coined, of which the 
past ptcp. was sometimes ‘extincted’ and sometimes ‘ extinct.’ 
It is thus uncertain whether ‘extinct’ as ptcp. belongs to 
‘extinguish’ or to this verb. Shaks. uses ‘extinct’ twice, 
‘extincted’ once (Oth. τι. i. 81, ‘Give renew’d fire to our 
extincted spirits!’), but never ‘extinguished.’ He uses the 
verb ‘ extinguish’ only once. J. HASTINGS. 


EXTREME is used as an adv. in Sir 428 ‘the 
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extreme aged’ (ésxaréynpos). So Bacon, Essays 
(Gold. Treas. ed. p. 156), ‘ Acting in Song, especially 
in Dialogues, hath an extreme Good Grace’ ; and 
p. 178, ‘all Deformed Persons are extreme bold’ ; 
and again in Advance. of Learning, Il. xxiii. 38, 
‘it [is] extreme hard to play an after game of 
reputation.’ J. HASTINGS. 


EYE.—The verb occurs twice: 1. Gn 29!” ‘ Leah 
was tender eyed’ (nin? πὸ yy, RV ‘L.’s eyes were 
tender’). Whether ‘tender’ is appreciatory or 
depreciatory is disputed. Modern commentators 
usually say depreciatory, after LXX (ἀσθενεῖς) and 
Peshitta. But others, the tender brightness of a 
child, after Onk. and Sa'adya, and quoting Gn 33:3 
‘My lord knoweth that the children are tender’ 
(same Heb.). See Spurrell, ἐπὶ loc. ; also Otts, The 
Fifth Gospel, p. 41f.; and Hapos. Times, v. 97. 
The Vulg. lippis oculis, ‘blear-eyed,’ is certainly 
wrong. 2 18 189 ‘And Saul eyed David from 
that day and forward’ (jw ‘an, Aéré py, a denom. 
from jv to eye). For the construction and Heb. 
eee see Driver, in loc. The meaning is to 
ook on with envy (cf. nvidia ; and see the ‘ Evil 
Eye’ under art. ENvy, and Trench, NT Synonyms, 
p. 106f.), but there is no other example in English 
of the verb ‘eye’ in the sense of ‘ envy.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

EYE (py).—The eyes of Orientals are usually 
well formed, large, and lustrous, but deficient in 
that play of expression which accompanies thought, 
humour, and fancy. 

As the chief of the organs of sense, the eye had 
a leading place in the lex talionis, ‘eye for eye’ 
(Ex 21%). To put out the eyes of an enenry or 
prisoner was like breaking the teeth of a captured 
wild animal, the removal of the chief power to 
injure. It was also a great degradation (Jg 16”, 
15 115, 2 Καὶ 25’). Among the begging classes of 
Palestine, blindness, next to the revolting spectacle 
of leprosy, makes the strongest claim upon the 
charity of the benevolent. Blind men are some- 
times known to decline the offer of the medical 
missionary, as restored sight would mean a loss of 
privilege (see Blindness under MEDICINE). 

The fig. references to the eye are many and 
varied. As the chief means of contact with the 
outer world, the eye is the source of pleasurable 
sensations and the principal avenue of tempta- 
tion (Gn 3°, Pr 27”, Ezk 217, 1 Jn 218, Know- 
ledge is the opening of the eyes (Gn 3’, Ps 119%, 
Eph 115}. 

The prophet was first called the ‘seer’ (7x4) 
1S 95, and his message a ‘vision’ (j9) Is 1}, 
Ezk 7% etc. In connexion with the feelings, 
sorrow is associated with a consumed or wasted 
eye (Ps 6’), and satisfaction in worldly prosperity 
with an eye standing out with fatness (Ps 73°). 

Tear-bottles arc often found in the ancient 
tombs, as affecting tokens of regret and grief. 
This memorial act may be referred to in Ps 568 
‘Put thou my tears into thy bottle.’ (See 
Bortue.) To have the eyes delivered from tears 
takes rank with the deliverance of the soul from 
death and the feet from falling (Ps 1168) ; to have 
all tears wiped from the eyes (Rev 214), is part of 
the riches in glory. 

As a judge of what is pleasant or offensive, the 
eye indicates an intention of favour or hostility. 
Thus in an Arabic salutation, in answer to the 
opening inquiry as to health, the usual reply is, 
‘Well, by your looking upon me’ (favour of your 
eye), and the conventional parry of politencss is to 
say, ‘By God’s looking upon you.’ A similar 
thought of the eye’s protective favour lies in the 
words providence, episcopos, overseer. On the other 


hand, there is the widespread and deeply-rooted | 
superstition about the power of the evil-eye, and | 


one of the chief uses of the aniulet (wh. see) is to 
obtain protection against it. 

The Kyelids (o‘»y5y) are meutioned as a means of 
seduction employed by the ‘ cvil woman’ (Pr 6%), 
and not infrequently appear in poetical language 
as a synonyn for, or parallel with, the eyes 
(Job 1616, Jer 918, Ps 11* 132% Pr G30") bee 
beautiful metaphor in Job 3° 4118 the first rays of 
dawn are called the ‘eyelids of the morning.’ 

Eye-paint (m=, Arab. kuhl; cf. Snap Ezk 234°) 
was a paste made of antimony powder, giving 
a brown-black burnished stain to the : 
eyelashes, The practice which is de- 
picted on the monunients still con- 
tinues in Egypt (see Lane, Mod. 
Egypt.’ i. 45f.). The paint is kept 
in a small horn or ornamental metal 
vase with a thin rod for applying it. 
It makes the eyes look larger and 
more lustrous (2 K 9, Jer 430, Ezk 
23%). One of Job’s daughters was 
called Keren-happikh, ‘horn of eye- 
paint’ (Job 4214), 

The Eye-salve (xoddovpiov, col- 
lyrium) of Rev 318 was a preparation 
used for healing or strengthening the eye (of. Hor. 
Sat. i. 5. 30; Epict. Dass. ii, 21. 20, 111. 21. 91 
Cels. vi. 6. 7). (See MEDICINE.) 

G. M. MACKIE. 

EYESERVICE.—This is a literal tr. in Eph 6%, 
Col 3% of the Greek ὀφθαλμοδουλεία, and seenis to 
have been coined by Tindale, although he uses it 
only in Col, in Eph giving ‘service in the eye sight.’ 
The word was at once adopted into the language, 
Crowley (1550), Last Trump, 163, having ‘Se thou 
serue him... not wyth eye-seruice fainedly.’ The 
AV of 1611 is, however, the first Version that has 
eye service in Eph (it writes two separate words as 
all the Versions do in Col). The Greek word is 
found nowhere else : ‘ This happy expression,’ says 
Lightfoot, ‘would seem to be the apostle’s own 
coinage.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HORN FOR EYE- 
PAINT, 


EZBAI (21x). —The father of Naarai, one of 
David’s mighty men (1 Ch 115). The parallel 
passage 2 § 23% reads ‘Paarai the Arbite’ ("wp 
ΞἼΝΠ) for ‘ Naarai the son of Ezbai’ (°31x73 5.2). 
It is impossible to decide with any confidence 
between the rival readings. (See Kittel’s note on 
1 Ch 1157 in Haupt’s Sacred Bhs. of OT). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

EZBON (jasx, jsayy).—1. Eponym of a Gadite 
family (Gn 46%), called in Nu 2616 Ozni (which 


see). 2. A grandson of Benjamin (1 Ch 77). See 
GENEALOGY. 
EZEKIAS. —1. (A ‘Efexlas, B ‘Efelas, AV 


Ezechias) 1 Es 914 = JAHZEIAH, Ezr 10%. 2. 
(‘Efexias, AV Ezecias) 1 Es 9*%.—Called HILKIAH, 
Neh 84, 


EZEKIEL (Vulg. Ezcchiel, LXX Ὑεζεκιήλ, Heb. 
bypim ‘God is strong,’ or ‘God strengthens’), 
the son of Buzi, was one of the temple priests 
who shared the exile of Jehoiachin in B.C. 597 
(zk 178, ef. 2 K 241416), His work as a prophet 
commenced in the fifth year of his banishment (1?), 
aud extended over a period of not less than 22 
years (592-570) ; the latest date in the book being 
the ‘seven and twentieth ycar’ of his sojourn in 
Babylonia (291, This part of his life was spent (so 
far as appears) in a Jewish settlement at Tel-Abib 
(1! 3/5), an unknown place near the ‘ river Chebar’ 
(022), which was probably a canal or a tributary 
of the Euphrates in the vicinity of Babylon,— 
certainly not the Haboras (723 2 K 176) in N. 
Mesopotamia. The life of this colony of expatri- 
ated Jews is but dimly reflected in the pages of 
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Ezk ; the pieture is partly supplemented by the 
29th ch. οἱ Jer. Those earried captive were the 
élite of the nation; and they seem to have lived 
in tolerably easy eireumstanees, enjoying a large 
measure of frecdom and self-government, forming 
a little world of their own, and cherishing a passion- 
ate interest in the eoneerns of their native land. 
They kept up by some means an aetive intercourse 
with Jerus.; and, in spite of intense mutual 
antipathy between them and the ruling elasses at 
home, they never ceased to regard themselves as 
part and pareel of the Heb. nation, confidently 
expecting that some great politieal upheaval would 
speedily restore them to their old place at the head 
of the state. This delusion was fostered by the 
rise of prophets of the same type as Jeremiah’s 
opponents in Jerus.,—an event whieh was hailed 
with immense satisfaetion, not unmixed with sur- 
prise, by the exiled community (Jer 29%). The 
false patriotism thus engendered threatened to 
bring down the heavy arm of Nebuchadnezzar on 
the eaptives, and Jer., though his sympathies were 
with the patrieian exiles rather than with the 
people left in the land (Jer 24'*), endeavoured to 
allay the dangerous politieal exeitement which 
blinded them to their true position. Altogether, it 
would seem that the main currents of feeling and 
opinion prevalent in Pal. were reproduced with 
remarkable fidelity in the eommunity where KE. 
was destined to labour. 

Although little is known of E.’s previous life, it 
eannot be doubted that he found himself from the 
first in an uneongenial social atmosphere. In spite 
of the statement of Jos. (Ant. X. vi. 3, παῖς dv), he 
was probably no longer a young man when de- 
ported to Babylon. The meaning of ‘the 30th 
year’ in ch. 1' 1s too obseure to throw light on the 
matter, but his familiarity with the technical 
details of the temple and its ritual seems to show 
that he had offieiated for a eonsiderable time in 
the national sanctuary. The numerous points of 
eontaet between him and Jer. would indicate that 
he had eome early under the influence of that 
great prophet, and from the whole trend of his 
thinking it seems probable that he had belonged 
to the reforming party in the state, which sought 
to purify the national religion in aecordanee with 
the requirements of the Deuteronomic legislation. 
That party had been powerless sinee the death of 
Josiah, and it is reasonable to suppose that E.’s 
stern and even embittered attitude towards the 
people was in part the fruit of the years of reaetion 
and disappointment spent under the reign of 
Jehoiakim. As we have seen, there was nothing 
in the state of mind of his fellow-exiles to draw 
him into sympathy with them, although he eer- 
tainly agreed with Jer. in regarding them as 
superior to those left behind (1114), Aeeordingly, 
at the time of his consecration as a prophet, he 
appears with his eonvictions matured as to the 
charaeter of his countrymen and the reeeption he 
may expect at their hands (2. 3 pass.). They are, 
to use one of his stereotyped phrases, a ‘rebellious 
house,’ brazen-faeed anal stifi-hearted ehildren, a 
pone that refuse to hear J”, separated from Him 

y amoral and spiritual barrier more formidable 
than that eaused by a strange language (2* 4 357), 
Although these facts are expressed in the form of 
divine communications to the prophet, they are 
not to be regarded as a new revelation of the dis- 
position of his eompatriots ; they are rather the 
settled eonvietions of his life assuming definite 
shape in the light of his eommission to speak the 
word of the Lord. They show, at all events, how 
fully he reeognized the depth of the antagonism 
that prevailed between the prophetie eonception of 
religion and the impulses that swayed the national 
mind both in Judea and in Babylonia. 


The aetual eireumstances of E.’s_ prophetic 
eareer are greatly obseured for us by the difliculty 
we have in separating what is real from what is 
merely imagined, in the representation given by 
the book. That everything did not happen 
literally as it is recorded, is evident enough from 
several indications. The symbolic actions deseribed 
as performed by the prophet are in some instances 
incapable of a literal aeceptation (see, e.g. 4541. 51 
128 ete.); yet there is no external criterion by 
which these ean be distinguished from others whieh 
are possible. A similar uncertainty hangs over 
the events that are mentioned. These are never 
introduced for their own sake, but only as the 
setting of some idea which the writer wishes to 
enforce, and it is frequently impossible to deter- 
mine how far the allusions eorrespond with aetual 
experiences. In such incidents as the death of the 
prophet’s wife (24/4-) or the opening of his mouth 
in the presence of ‘the fugitive’ (24°? 33°), fact 
and symbolism seem to be so intimately blended 
that we eannot tell where the one ends and the 
other begins. The book, in short, is not an auto- 
biography, but asystematie exposition of ee aay 
ideas, and any attempt to extract historieal 
information from it has to be made with a certain 
measure of eaution. At the same time, it is quite 
ineredible that the whole representation should be 
nothing but an elaborate fiction, without any basis 
in fact. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
E. really exercised an oral publie ministry amongst 
his fellow-eaptives, or that its main outlines may 
be gathered from the thin thread of narrative that 
runs through the book. His work was divided 
into two sharply eontrasted periods by the over- 
throw of the Jewish state in the year 586; or, to 
speak more accurately, the first period ends with 
the eommeneement of the siege of Jerus. (Jan. 587, 
cf. 941), and the second opens with the reception in 
Babylon of the tidings of its fall (Jan. 585, ef. 33"1).* 
During the interval of two years, his public 
activity appears to have been suspended. Through- 
out the first period the almost exclusive theme of 
his preaching was the approaching destruetion of 
Jerus., and the lessons of that event for the nation. 
His reiterated predietions of that inconceivable 
ealamity made no impression on the mind of the 
exiles, and the prophet felt his energies eramped 
and paralyzed by the stolid incredulity which his 
message eneountered. It is probable, however, 
that from the outset his character eommanded 
respect ; we read of visits paid to him in his own 
house by the ‘elders’ to inquire the word of the 
Lord (81 14! 201), and there is no reason to dismiss 
these as dramatic inventions. Still less can we 
doubt the popularity of his public orations ; for the 
picture of the people beguiling the tedium of their 
exile by listening to his fervid eloquence (33°°-*) 
is one of tle notices which eonvey an irresist- 
ible impression of historical reality. In the second 
part of his eareer the tension between him and his 
hearers is greatly relaxed. The people were 
crushed by the terrible disaster that had befallen 
their nation, and the immediate eflect was a 
feeling of despair expressed in such woeful utter- 
ances as those of 33! 374. The prophet on his 
part adopts a more conciliatory attitude towards 
them, as he addresses himself to the task of setting 
forth the hopes and ideals on which the formation 
of a new Israel depended. The cirele of his 
immediate auditors was probably widened at this 
time by the arrival of the new bands of eaptives 
from Judiea, amongst whom there must have been 


* The MT gives as the date ‘the 12th year’ of Jehoiachin’s 
captivity, 2.6, 684. But it is hardly credible that the trans- 
mission of the news should have been delayed so long as 18 
months, and hence the reading ‘11th year’ found in the Syr, 
and some Heb. MSS is generally regarded as correct. 
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at least a few adherents of Jer., who would natur- 
ally rally round E. as the representative of their 
master’s teaching. It has even been surmised 
that it was through this channel that E. first 
became acquainted with the writings of Jer., 
which have left so deep a mark on his thinking. 
This is unlikely, because it is hardly credible that 
he should have recast the substance of his oral 
prophecies under the literary influence of another 
prophet ; and, moreover, he must have had abund- 
ant opportunity of knowing Jeremiah’s teaching 
before his own captivity. But it must be admitted 
that with regard to all that took place after the 
fall of the city we are left almost sore in the 
dark. There is but one allusion in the book to 
the relations between the carlier exiles and the 
later (142%); and if it is at all coloured by the 
prophet’s actual impressions after the event, it 
certainly does not encourage the notion that he 
found the new-comers hopeful material to work 
upon. It was probably not very long after the 
commencement of the second phase of his work 
that E. prepared the first written edition of his 
prophecies (see below). There is an interval of 
about 13 years (584-572) from which no prophecy is 
dated. What his occupations were during this 
period is of course unknown, but there are some 
siens that chs. 1-39 had been edited practically in 
their present form before the composition of 40-48. 
This last section may reveal the direction in which 
the prophet’s thoughts had been moving in those 
years ; and a still later oracle (29) shows that 
he did not cease to be a close observer of public 
events. 

While the character of E.’s ministry does not 
differ essentially from that of his predecessors, it 
presents some exceptional features of a very in- 
structive kind. The mere fact of his being an 
exile accounts for much that is peculiar in his 
method of working and his conception of his office. 
To say that he was no prophet at all, but merely a 
pastor exercising the cure of souls amongst those 
who came under his personal influence, is an 
exaggeration, but it is the exaggeration of a truth. 
His insistence on the independence of the indi- 
vidual soul before God (18. 33!2%:), and his com- 
parison of himself to a watchman responsible for 
each person who perishes through not being 
Witned: of his danger (3:11. 334-), suggest that the 
care of the individual must have occupied a larger 
place in his work than was the case with the pre- 
exilic prophets. At a time when the unity of the 
nation was broken up, and the new kingdom of 
God had to be born in the hearts of those who 
embraced the hope set before them by the prophets, 
it was inevitable that a religious teacher should 
devote much of his attention to the conversion 
and spiritual direction of individuals. This, how- 
ever, is a side of E.’s activity which does not 
directly come to light in the book ; there are more 
subtle indications of the effect which his position 
as an exile had on his prophetic mission. It was 
by no means a matter of course, according to the 
ideas of the age, that prophecy could be trans- 
planted to a foreign soul, and in reality it could 
not flourish there without losing some of its most 
characteristic functions. The older prophets had 
all more or less been religious politicians, in touch 
with the pulsations of a vigorous popular life, and 
bringing the word of God to bear directly on 
those national problems which arose out of the 
relation between J” and the community of Israel. 
E.’s audience, on the other hand, was but a dis- 
membered limb of the body politic ; his political 
interests were remote and secondary, and the 
whole cast of his thinking betrays a sense of 
isolation from the main current of national life. 


the exiles as representatives of the larger Israel, 
with whose destinies he never ceased to concern 
himself. From the first he recognized that his 
mission had a double aspect: on the one hand he 
was sent to ‘them of the Captivity’; and on the 
other hand he was a prophet to the whole house of 
Israel (cf. 3% with 2? 34). Thus he had two 
audiences, one real and present and the other 
ideal; and for the most part they are identified 
to such a degree that in addressing the exiles or 
their elders he fancies himself speaking to the 
idealized nation, whose members were then 
scattered far and wide over the world. It is an 
extension of the same ee when he delivers 
imaginary discourses to those left in the land, or 
apostrophizes the mountains of Israel (6. 36), or 
exhibits the whole religious history of the people 
in elaborate allegories (16. 23), or even calls up from 
the past the vanished cities of Samaria and Sodom, 
and treats them as if they had a present existence, 
and a real interest in the unfolding of the divine 
purpose (1644 2364), It is obvious that oratory 
of this description comes very near being inde- 
pendent of an audience altogether; and some 
perception of this fact is perhaps revealed by the 
too facile appreciation which it received from 
the immediate hearers. And although E. never 
abandoned the practice of public speaking, it is 
undoubtedly the case that in his hands prophecy 
became far more of a literary occupation than it 
had hitherto been. A perusal of the book shows 
that it has been carefully planned with an eye to 
literary effect; and if the prophet had simply 
worked out his conceptions in the solitude of his 
chamber, the result would hardly have differed 
much from what we actually find. More than any 
of his predecessors he lives in a world of abstract 
ideas, which are more vividly real to his imagina- 
tion than the circumstances of his everydant ΠΝ 
though now and then an echo from the outer 
world breaks in to remind us that after all he was 
no mere recluse, but a man of large experience, 
keenly observant of the life of his time. Several 
things, indeed, go to show that his intellectual 
interests reached far beyond the Jewish world in 
which he lived. His long and accurate enumera- 
tion of the natural and industrial products of 
different countries (27), exhibits a knowledge of 
contemporary commerce which is surprising in a 
Heb. prophet. It is probable also that he had 
gained some new impressions from his sojourn 
amidst the monuments of a strange civilization 
in the Euphrates valley. The conception of the 
cherubim in chs. 1. 10 appears to borrow some of 
its features from the composite animal figures of 
Babylonian art; and in other parts of the book 
some striking phraseological coincidences have 
been thought to suggest a direct influence of the 
cuneiform inscriptions (Miller, p. 56 ff.). 

There is, however, another feature of E.’s work 
which cannot be wholly explained by the novelty 
of his position, and has sometimes been regarded 
as the result of abnormal physical states to which 
the prophct was subject. Amongst the most per- 
plexing references in the book are those to a spell 
of ‘dumbness,’ which lay upon him from near the 
commencement of his ministry till the announce- 
ment of the fall of Jerus. (cf. 37 2477 3372). Closely 
akin to this is the representation of his being 
bound with ropes (3%), and lying immovable for 
months together on one side or the other for a sign 
to the house of Israel, although at the same time 
performing actions which formed a necessary part 
of the sign (44%) There seems no strong reason 
why all these descriptions should not be treated 
as of a piece with the general symbolism which 
runs through the book. But to some recent inter- 


This appears most clearly in his habit of treating | preters they have suggested the theory that 
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throughout the earlier part of his ministry E. 
laboured under nervous diseases of the most dis- 
tressing kind, and utilized his symptoms as a 
means of impressing certain truths on the minds 
of his fellow-exiles. This view was first ex- 
pounded, with great learning and ingenuity, by 
Klostermann, who found in E.’s condition all the 
marks of catalepsy, hemiplegia, alalia, hallucina- 
tion, and so forth. It is difheult to believe that 
he has advanced the cause of sober and scientific 
interpretation of Scripture. The truth would 
seem to lie rather with those writers who regard 
these representations as imaginative symbols, 
interesting as illustrations of the prophet’s mode of 
thought, but not answering to anything external 
in his life. The ‘dumbness’ is but a strong figure 
for the sense of restraint and defeat caused by the 
incredulity of the people, lasting till the pronhet’s 
authority was established by the fulfilment of his 
main prediction (cf. 2971), So the aetions of ch. 4 
ΜΝ μὰν partly the siege of Jerus., and partly 
the captivity of the two branches of the house of 
Israel; and their meaning as signs is inconsistent 
with the supposition that they were exhibitions of 
a bodily malady, unless we are to assume a miracle, 
to which the history of OT prophecy furnishes no 
parallel. It is, of eourse, equally inconceivable 
that the signs should have been enacted in panto- 
mime, either in presence of the people or in 
solitude ; and the same remark applies to many 
others of the symbolic actions which are deseribed. 
Except in so far as the suggestions may have 
originated in an ecstatic state of mind, they do 
not appear to differ from the ordinary operations 
of the fancy in bodying forth mental processes by 
means of sensible imagery. 

The Book of Ezekiel (save for a somewhat cor- 
rupt text) exists in the form in whicli it left the 
hands of its author, differing in this respect from 
the two other great prophetical collections, which 
took shape through the labours of successive 
editors. Neither the unity nor the authenticity of 
Ezekiel has been questioned by more than a very 
small minority of scholars.* Not only does it bear 
the stamp of a single mind in its phraseology, its 
imagery, and its mode of thonght, but it is 
arranged on a plan so perspicuous and so compre- 
hensive that the evidence of literary design in 
the composition becomes altogether irresistible. 
Critics are divided as to the best principle of 
classification, some preferring a twofold, others a 
threefold or even a fourfold division; but all are 
agreed that the work falls into eertain large 
sections intended to represent successive phases of 
Ezekiel’s ministry. Within the general scheme 
the order is on the whole chronologieal, although 
it may be doubted how far the chronology is to be 
taken literally, or how far it is meant to separate 
different groups of oracles. 


ConTENTS.—i. The first division (chs. 1-24) embraces about 
a half of the book, and corresponds to the first period of E.’s 
work, consisting almost exclusively of prophecies of judgment, 
such as he uttered before the destruction of Jerusalem. These 
have no doubt been considerably altered and amplificd in the 
course of writing, and itis possible that here and there traces 
of a later point of view may be apparent. Minor sections are 
partly suggested by the dates prefixed to certain chapters (see 
81 201); in other cases they can be recognized by internal 
indications. 1. Chs. 1-3 describe the ecstatic experiences by 
which the prophet was preparcd for his work, including, frst, 
an elaborate description of the divine chariot which occupies so 
prominent a place in the book (cf. 324 84 433), and the glory of 
Him who sat on it (cb. 1); second, his commission to declare 


* The chief exceptions are Zunz, who first (Gottesdienstliche } 


Vortrige der Juden, 1832) assigned the book to the early Pers. 
period, and afterwards (2DMG xxvii. 676 ff.) brought it down 
to the years 440-400 (the earlier view, however, is allowed to 


stand in the posthumous ed. of the Vortrdge, 1892); Geiger 


(Urschrift, p. 23), who held a similar view ; and Seinecke (Gesch. 
da. 4 ee 1, p. 138, 1876), who placed the author as latc as 
μα, -163. 
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the word of God to Israel, his inspiration being set forth under 
the symbol of eating the roll of a book (chs. 21-315); third (after 
an interval of 7 days), a more precise definition of his office as 
that of a watchman to warn every individual of his danger 
(316-21); lastly, a second ecstasy, in which he receives the com- 
mand to shut himself up within his house, and to appear in 
public only when charged with a special message to the people 
(322-27), It has heen supposed that this last passage refers to a 
time considerably later than the inaugural vision, and marks the 
close of a tentative phase of the prophet’s work, in which he 
sought to exercise the function of a public censor, until com- 
pelled to desist by the obstinate resistance of the community. 
It is more probable, however, that the verses merely express on 
its negative side the same conception of his office as is given in 
vv.16-21 ; the prophet is a watchman, because the function of a 
‘reprover’ is denied to him from the outset by his peculiar 
situation. 2. In chs. 4-7 the fate of the city and nation is set 
forth, first, dramatically in a complicated series of symbols (41- 
54), then in three impassioned orations addressed to the city 
(5°f.), the land (6), and the people (7). In the signs of ch. 4 
the prophet appears to represent simultaneously two facts—the 
sieve of Jerus. and the captivity of the two branches of the Heb. 
nation. The time of Judah’s exile is fixed as 40 years,—a round 
number for the period of Chaldean supremacy,—that of N. 
Israel at 390 years in the MT, but 190 according to the LXX. 
Since the destruction of Samaria preceded that of Jerus. 
roughly speaking by a cent. and a half, and since both captivi- 
ties terminate simultaneously, the latter figurc must be accepted 
as the orig. reading. 3. The next group of prophecies (chs. 8- 
11) is an account of a vision of the destruction of Jerus., which 
is important for the glimpscs it gives into the state of things in 
the city at that time. After reciting the abominations practised 
in the temple (8), it describes, under symbols, the slaughter of 
the people (9), and the burning of the city (10), and ends with 
the departure of the Lord from the sanctuary, in token that city 
and temple were abandoned to their fate (11). The visionary 
form in which these truths are clothed is remarkable ; the pro- 
phet falls into a trance in presence of the elders of Judah, the 
scenes mentioned pass before his inward eye, and he awakes 
With a special message of consolation to the exiles, who felt 
keenly the reproach of being cast out from J”’s heritage. 4 A 
new section begins with ch. 12, and extends apparently to the 
end of ch. 19. The fundainental theine is still the same, but 
the treatment of it is more discursive and theological. The 
author appears to have in view various falsc ideals to which 
the people clung, and which he seeks to deniolish as obstacles 
to tbe reception of his message. Thus in 121-2017, 19 he 
announces the fate of the king (Zedekiah), on whom the people 
naturally looked as the anointed of J” (cf. La 42°), but 
who, by his perfidy to the king of Babylon (17), had brought 
ruin on himself and his kingdom. A certain sympathy with the 
misfortunes of the royal house is manifested by the beautiful 
dirge of ch. 19. Another section (1221-1411) deals with the 
wrong use of prophecy, and the existence of false prophets, as 
causes of the popular unbelief. Ch. 15 (Israel a charred and 
worthless vine branch) strikes a blow at the false patriotism 
which sustained the pcople’s pride under their accumulated 
national calamities, and ch. 16 exhibits in an allegory the true 
character of Jerus. as the ungrateful and unfaithful spouse of 
J”. Ch. 18 asserts the absolute righteousness of God in His 
dealings with individual men, and thus indirectly assails the 
prevalent doctrine of the solidarity of the nation, which had 
begotten a cynical temper of mind expressed by the proverb: 
‘the fathers have caten sour grapcs, and the children’s teeth are 
blunted’ (v.2). But it must be admitted that this group of 
discourses hardly differs in general character from that which 
follows. 5. The last division (chs. 20-24) contains three oracles 
(20. 22, 23) of the nature of formal arraignments of the people 
of Israel, in which the moral necessity of its destruction is 
shown from its past history and its present condition. The 
kcynote of ch. 20 15 found in the remarkable purpose attributed 
to the people, that they would assimilate themselves to the 
heathen, worshipping wood and stone (v.82). It is impossible to 
say whether this refers to a particular current of opinion he- 
ginning to prevail among the exiles, or whether it is an expres- 
sion of the spirit manifested by the nation at all times of its 
history. In either case the argument of the chapter is directed 
to show that the destinies of Israel had been determined by a 
power higher than its own natural proclivities,—namely, J”’s 
regard for the glory of His name,—and that that power would 
yet break the idolatrous tendencies of the nation, and make 
Israel to be in fact, as it was in name, the people of J”. Ch. 
22 is an enumeration of the religious and social corruptions 
prevalent in Jerus., now on the eve of its destruction ; ch. 23 
is an allegory, in the manner of ch. 16, exhibiting the immorali- 
tics of the two profligate sisters, Ohola (Samaria) and Oholi- 
bah (Jerus.). The two remaining discourses were composed 
under the immediate influence of contemporary events. Ch. 
21 (containing the wild ‘song of the sword,’ vv.14+21 [EV 9-17)) 
refers to the march of Nebuchadnezzar’s army against Jerus. 
Ch. 24 records the dramatic close of the first period of E.’s 
activity. On the very day when the Chaldzans invested Jerus. 
he uttered a final oracle announcing itsfate. The death of the 
prophet’s wife on the evening of the same day becomes the 
occasion of a symbol of the despair and bewilderment that will 
seize on the exiles when they receive tidings of the fall of the 
city. 

ii. The next eight chapters (25-32) consist of prophecies 
against the foreign nations (seven in number) lying immediately 
round the land of Canaan; viz. Ammon, Moab, Edom, and the 
Philistines (25), Tyre (26-2819), Sidon (2820-24), and Egypt (29-32 
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The insertion of these oracles in this place is an instance of the 
constructive skill which planned the order of the book. They 
fill up the interval of silence which separates the two periods 
of E.’s public ministry; and although most of them no doubt 
belong chronologically to the two years of retirement, there 
are some which bear a later date (see 2917 321. 17), showing that 
the principle of arrangement is literary and not historical. The 
section, moreover, embodies a distinct idea in the prophet’s 
eschatological scheme. The motive of the judgments announced 
is to prepare the way for the restoration of Israel, by removing 
the evil influences which had sprung from the people’s contact 
with its heathen neighbours in the past (2824-26 2916), Historic- 
ally, these judgments are conceived as taking place within the 
40 years of the Chaldzan dominion (2913), and of Israel’s banish- 
ment. In the case of Tyre and Egypt, Nebuchadnezzar is ex- 
pressly named as the instrument of Js purpose ; the extinction 
of the smaller nationalities is ascribed to other agencies, which, 
however, are probably indirect consequences of a Bab. invasion. 
The supplementary oracle on Tyre (2917-21) was written after the 
13 years’ siege of that city by Nebuchadnezzar, and was evi- 
dently intended to counteract the impression produced by the 
non-fulfilment of the original prediction. 

iii, Chs. 33-39 contain the discourses delivered in the period 
immediately succeeding the arrival of the ‘fugitive’ with the 
intelligence of Jerusalem’s fall, when the prophet’s mouth was 
again opened to declare the word of J” (3321). The collection 
is prefaced (331-20) by a re-statement of the function of the 
prophet under the figure of a watchinan, asin 317 ff; then comes 
the account of his meeting with the bearer of the evil tidings, 
and the oracles uttered (apparently) on that occasion (3321-33), 
These are followed by three distinct and complete pictures of 
the redemption and restitution of Israel : (a) the ideal monarchy 
as contrasted with the corrupt administration of the pre-exilic 
kings (34); (0) the land, reclaimed from the Edomites, endowed 
with supernatural fertility, purified from its ceremonial defile- 
ment, shall be given as an eternal possession to Israel (35 f.) 3 
(6) the people, now scattered and dead like dry bones, shall 
arise to a new life, Ephraim and Judah being united under one 
sceptre for ever (37). Ch. 38 f. describe the final assault on the 
kingdom of God by the distant nations of the world under Gog 
from the land of Magog, and their annihilation on the mountains 
of Israel, resulting in a demonstration of the might of J” to all 
the ends of the earth. This remarkable prophecy, representing 
the utmost limit of E.’s prophetic horizon, has the appearance 
of being intended as a conclusion to the hook. This fact, taken 
in connexion with the long period of silence which follows, and 
a certain change of view manifested in 40ff., strongly suggests 
that the first edition of the prophecies really ended here, 
the remaining section having been added afterwards as an 
appendix. 

iv. Chs. 40-48, a vision of the ideal theocracy, with the insti- 
tutions by which the holiness of the redeemed people is to be 
expressed and maintained. There is, first, a description of the 
sanctuary where J” is to dwell in visible splendour (40-43); 
then, regulations as to the ministers of the temple, the duties 
and revenues of the priests and the ‘ prince,’ and the system of 
ritual to be observed (44-46); lastly, a delimitation of the holy 
land,—which is transformed by a miraculous river issuing from 
the sanctuary,—and a new disposition of the tribes within it 
(47f.). Although these chapters may have been a later addition 
to the volume, they rest throughout on the teaching of the 
earlier part of the book, and are the development of principles 
there enunciated. The chief point of difference relates to the 
position of the prince, whose office is hedged about with con- 
stitutional safeguards and restrictions, hardly applicable to the 
perfect Ruler spoken of in ch. 34. 


LITERARY STYLE.—The style of the book ex- 
hibits a falling off from the idiomatic purity of 
earlier writers, like Amos or Isaiah. The influ- 
ence of Aramaic is more perceptible than in an 
previous prophet ; the construction is loose, and, 
as a rule, prosaic; the constant recurrence of 
mannerisms and set phrases is at times monotonous, 
although the lack of variety is often compensated 
by a large rhythmic movement of the thought, 
running hke a ground-swell through some of the 
longer orations. It is, on the whole, the careful 
and elaborate style of a literary man rather than 
that of a public speaker in living touch with his 
audience. With obscurity it cannot fairly be 
charged, for the serious difficulties which the 
book presents are mostly due to the imperfect con- 
dition of the text. 

Of the higher qualities of E.’s genius the most 
striking is a powerful and grandiose imagination, 
which reveals itself in a variety of directions, now 
revelling in weird mythological conceptions (28. 
32), and at other times clothing itself in the 
peculiar artificial realism which has been already 
remarked as a feature of the book. That there 
was a vein of true poetry in his nature is proved 
by his effective use of the Lindh or dirge (especially 


in the beautiful lament over the banished princes 
of the royal house, ch. 19), as well as by the many 
fine images which occur throughout the book. His 
first conceptions, indeed, are almost invariabl 
beautiful and true, although to our minds their 
westhetic effect is frequently lost through over- 
elaboration. E. is perhaps not more deficient in 
plastic power than Heb. writers generally; but in 
his ease the defect is more apparent from his love 
of detail, and his anxicty to exhaust the didactic 
significance of every conception before he can 
persuade himself to let it go. Thus the com- 
parison of Tyre to a stately vessel, moored by the 
shore (27), which Isaiah might have presented in 
a verse or two, is spread out over a long chapter 
by the help of an inventory of the ship’s cargo, 
which is really a valuable statistical survey of 
Phoon. imports. Again, the image of Jerus. as a 
foundling child (16) 15 intrinsically as beautiful as 
any to be found in prophecy ; but when drawn out 
into an allegory of the whole history of the nation, 
its unity is dissipated by the multitude of details 
that have to be crowded into it. A similar critic- 
ism has often been passed on his description of 
his opening vision, as contrasted with the sixth 
chapter of Isaiah. On the other hand, the pro- 
phet’s talent for lucid and methodical exposition 
appears to advantage when he comes to deal with 
practical and technical matters, as in the descrip- 
tion of the sanctuary (40 ff.) A certain architec- 
tonic faculty is, in truth, a marked characteristic of 
his intellect, being visible alike in his plan of the 
temple buildings, in his sketch of the theocratic 
institutions, and in the orderly arrangement and 
division of the book. 

RELIGIOUS TEACHING.—E.’s rank as a religious 
teacher may be summed up under two general 
aspects. In the first place, he gave definite and 
almost dogmatic expression to the great religious 
truths which were the presuppositions of all 
previous prophecy, combining these into a com- 
prehensive theory of the divine providence ; and, 
in the second place, by giving a peculiar direction 
to the Messianic hope, he made it a practical ideal 
in the life of the nation, and the starting- oint of 
a new religious development. ; 

The first of these aspects is abundantly illus- 
trated by the contents of chs. 1-39. While the 
substance of these chapters presents no single 
element which may not be traced in the writings 
of earlier prophets, there is none which does not 
receive a more distinct intellectual expression in 
the hands of Ezekiel. He is concerned to exhibit 
the immanent logic of the abstract principles 
involved in the relations between God and the 
world ; and, as we read, the outlines of a grand 
theological system are gradually disclosed to the 
mind. Only a few outstanding features of this 
system can hcre be mentioned. 1. The prophet’s 
idea of God, which is expressed by the visions In 
chs. 1. 8. 10. 43, has more of a transcendental 
character than that of his predecessors. Those 
divine attributes which we call metaphysical, ex- 
pressing the relation of the Godhead to created 
existence as a whole, are emphasized more than b 
previous writers, and are those chiefly symbolize 
by the heavenly chariot of the visions. And this 
view of God enters deeply into the fibre of E.’s 
teaching. While he does not lose hold of the 
truth that J” is a moral person having the attr1- 
butes of anger, jealousy, pity, etc., he is never 
weary of insisting that the activity of the divine 
being must be self-centred, the supreme motive of 
all His dealings with men, whether in mercy or in 
judgment, being the manifestation of His own 
Godhead (‘ They shall know that Iam J”’). Τὺ 15 
easy to exaggerate this doctrme in a way that 
would misrepresent the prophet’s meaning ; but 
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the reiterated assertion of it shows that it is a 
truth to which he himself attaches the utmost 
importance. 2 Another instance of the same 
tendency to rigorous and even extreme statement 
of a prophetic principle is found in his conception 
of Israel. In opposition to Hosea, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah, he denies that there was any good time 
in the nation’s past, tracing the idolatrous pro- 
clivities of the people back to the sojourn in the 
wilderness and the oppression in Egypt (20° * 23%). 
Thus, while all the prophets teach or assume that 
the relation between J” and Israel rests on a free 
elective act of God, E. takes the further step of 
assigning as the positive ground of this relation- 
ship 5 5 regard for the glory of His name in the 
eyes of the nations (20 pass.). 3. From this 
position an important consequence follows. 
Since the honour of J” is historically identified 
with the destinies of Israel, the final disclosure of 
His divinity can be accomplished only by the re- 
storation of this people to its own land, under 
conditions which reflect the holy nature of J”. 
E. is alive to the false impression of the God of 
Israel naturally produced on the heathen mind by 
the great national calamity of the Exile (367%). 
This effect must be wiped out when the lesson of 
the history is complete (3935. The same principle 
of the divine action which caused the temporary 
rejection of Israel becomes the guarantee of its 
ultimate redemption. The prophet is thus led to 
a conception of salvation in which everything 
depends on the sovereign irresistible grace of God, 
which breaks the stubborn heart of the people, and 
produces in them an abiding sense of shame and 
self-contempt, and bestows on them a new spirit, 
causing them to walk in His statutes and keep His 
judgments to do them (6° 1119 16% 20% 36764 3714 
39%), 4. The doctrine which is usually considered 
E.’s most distinctive contribution to theology is 
the doctrine of the freedom and responsibility of the 
individual soul before God. But even here he 
builds on the foundation laid by his predecessors. 
The conception of religion as personal fellowship 
between the individual and God is implicitly 
contained in the consciousness which all the pro- 
phets have of their own relation to J”; and in Jer 
the truth is enunciated that what had hitherto 
been the possession of the prophets is the form 
which the perfect religion must assume univers- 
ally. It was reserved for E., however, to formu- 
late the principle logically, showing that neither 
the burden of hereditary guilt nor the sins of a 
man’s past can hinder the action of God’s forgiving 
mercy towards the penitent sinner (18). 

But the part of Ezekiel’s work that was destined 
to have the most direct and powerful historical 
influence was the ideal embodied in the vision of 
chs. 40-48. The unique significance of that re- 
markable creation lies in the fact that under the 
form of a Messianic prophecy it presents the 
scheme of a politico-religious constitution in which 
the fundamental idea of holiness is applied to the 
regulation of every part of the national life. It is 
a picture of the kingdom of God in its final and 
perfect state as this prophet was led to conceive 
it. The ruling conception is that of J” dwelling in 
visible glory in His sanctuary in the midst of His 
people, and the practical purpose of the vision is 
to set forth the conditions on Israel’s part which 
such a relation involves. That the institutions 
prescribed are mainly of a priestly character is 
partly due to the fact that E. was himself a 
priest, deeply imbued with the traditions of his 
office ; but still more to his perception of the 
inherent fitness of the priestly idea of holiness 
to be the formal principle of a theocratic polity 
giving expression to the essential character of 
Israel as the people of J”. 


How fully the ideal ! 


met the needs of the time is shown by its operation 
in all the best tendencies of the Restoration period. 
This is not the place to discuss the bearing of E.’s 
ideal legislation on the development of the penta- 
teuchal laws(see HEXATEUCH). The view of most re- 
cent critics is that he occupies a position intermedi- 
ate between the Book of Deut. and the composition 
of the so-called Priestly Code ; and it can hardly be 
denied that the peculiar features of E.’s system are 
more fully explained on this theory than on any 
other (see esp. the regulations as to the status of 
the Levites, ch. 44). But, setting aside the purely 
critical question, the fact is clear that the whole 
movement by which the new Israel was consoli- 
dated proceeded on the lines foreshadowed in E.’s 
vision. His position in this respect may be com- 
pared with that of Augustine in the history of the 
Latin Church. What the civitas Dei was to 
medieval Christendom, that the vision of E. was 
to post-exilic Judaism: each furnished the ideal 
that moulded the polity of the age that followed. 
To what extent this section of the Book of E. was 
adopted as a legislative programme by the leaders 
of the Return cannot be precisely determined from 
the somewhat meagre records at our disposal (see 
Smith, OTJC? p. 442 f.) But it is important to 
observe that the Messianic hope as set forth by E. 
formed one of the most powerful impulses that 
made for the reconstruction of the Jewish state. 
We learn from Hag and Zec that the erection 
of the second temple was carried through under the 
conviction that that unpretentious edifice was to 
be the centre of a renovated world, and the ear- 
nest of the latter-day glory just about to dawn ; 
while the expectation that the Lord would sud- 
denly come to His temple meets us nearly a cent. 
later in the book of Malachi. These are conceptions 
which it would be difficult to understand otherwise 
than as consequences of the work of Ezekiel. 

As compared with his master Jeremiah, or Is 40ff., 
Kizekiel’s teaching as a whole apes lacking in 
breadth of sympathy and evangelical freedom, and 
to be a preparation for an age of legalism rather 
than for the fulness of the Christian dispensation. 
He is not quoted expressly by any NT writer, and 
it is doubtful if he has directly influenced any 
except the author of the Apoc., who was familiar 
with the book and has drawn largely on its 
imagery. But while all this is true, there are 
many things in E. which give him a high place 
amongst the heralds of Christ in OT. His clear 
assertion of the value of the individual soul and of 
the efficacy of repentance, his profound sense of 
sin as ingratitude, and of the need of a new heart 
in order to fulfil the law of God, his impassioned 
vindication of the character of God as merciful and 
eager to forgive, are amongst the brightest gems 
of spiritual truth to be found in the pages of 
prophecy. 

LITERARY History.—Of the literary history of 
the book little needs to be said. It is mentioned 
by the son of Sirach (49°) in a connexion which 
shows that it formed part of the prophetical Canon 
in his time (6. B.c. 900). In the order given by the 
Talmudic treatise Baba bathra (140) it stands 
second amongst the greater prophets, being pre- 
ceded by Jer and followed by Isaiah. A further 
statement in the same source that the book was 
written (like Dn, Est, and the Twelve Prophets) by 
‘the men of the Great Synagogue,’ has no signi- 
ficance, unless it be an inference from the theory 
that no prophetic book could be written outside of 
the Holy Land (so Rashi, quoted by Ryle, Canon 
of OT, p. 263 f.). According to Jerome (prefatio 
ad Kzech.), certain parts of it were, on account of 
their obscurity, forbidden to be read by any Jew 
under the age of 30 years ; and its deviations from 
the Mosaic Law caused doubts to be expressed as 
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to its canonical authority as late as the Ist cent. | Berenice. E. is prob. the modern “Ain el-Ghudyan 


A.D. According to one tradition, it narrowly 
escaped being ‘ hidden’ (z.e. reduced to the rank of 
an apocryphal work) for this reason, but was saved 
from that fate by one Hananiah ben-Hezekiah, who 
reconciled the discrepancies. Unfortunately, the 
works of this self-sacrificing scholar have perished 
as conipletely as the 300 measures of oil which he 
is reported to have consumed in their preparation. 


LITERATURE.—Ewald, Proph. ἃ. A.B. vol. ti. (1841, 1868); 
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EZEL (Sina [jax7] ‘[stone of] departure ’).—The 
spot where Jonathan arranged to meet David 
before the latter’s final departure from the court of 
Saul (1S 20%). The place is not mentioned else- 
where, and it is now generally admitted that the 
Heb. text of this passage is corrupt. The true 
reading seems to have been preserved by the LXX, 
which renders v.!% καὶ καθήσῃ παρὰ τὸ ‘HpyaB 
(A, ἔργον) ἐκεῖνο, and again, at v.“! end (where the 
same place is mentioned), renders καὶ Aaveld ἀνέστη 
ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀργὰβ (A, τοῦ ὑπνοῦ). The translators evi- 
dently had the same word before them in both 
verses, and did not understand it; they therefore 
simply transliterated the Hebrew. If, then, we 
restore from the LXX in v. (10521) 1} ana = 
‘yonder cairn,’ for Six jaxn; and in v.41 ara ΟΥΝΟ 
=‘from beside the cairn,’ for 2337 5sxp, the un- 
known ‘Ezel’ of v.!% disappears, and the in- 
definite terms of v.*! are replaced by a suitable 
reference to νυ." (so Thenius, Wellh., Driver, 
Budde; cf. W. R. Smith, O7/C? 80f.). 

J. F. STENNING. 

EZEM (oxy), 1 Ch 4,—See AZMON. 


EZER.—1. (sys) A Horite ‘duke’ (Gn 367}, 1 Ch 
138), In the latter passage AV has Ezar. 2. (ἙΝ) 
A son of Ephraim who, ace. to 1 Ch 74, was slain 
by the men of Gath. 3. A Judahite (I Ch 44). 4. 
A Gadite chief who joined David (1 Ch 12°), 5. A 
son of Jeshua who helped to repair the wall (Neh 
319), 6. A priest who officiated at the dedication 
of the walls (Neh 1232). J. A. SELBIE. 


EZION-GEBER, 72: ['sy, is mentioned amongst 
the stations of the Israelites (Nu 33° and Dt 
28), In the latter passage and elsewhere in the 
OT it is coupled with Elath in such a way as to 
imply that the one was in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the other. This circumstance enables us 
to fix the situation of Ezion-geber with tolerable 
confidence. It lay in the extreme south of the 
territory of Edom, at the head of the lanitis 
Sinus or Gulf of Akabah. Edom having been sub- 
jugated by David (28S 814), Solomon naturally 
utilized E. for ship-building purposes, and made it 
the port for his navy, which was engaged in the gold 
trade with Ophir (1 K 95). His success encouraged 
Jehoshaphat to undertake a similar enterprise, but 
with disastrous results. ‘Jehoshaphat made ships 
of Tarshish to go to Ophir for gold ; but they went 
not, for the ships were broken at Ezion-geber’ 
(1 Καὶ 22% and 2 Ch 2058. 8, Ezion-geber is men- 
tioned also by Josephus (Ané. VII. vi. 4), who tells 
us that it was afterwards known by the name of 


(Robinson, 1. 169f.). See further, Driver on Dt 2°. 


J. A. SELBIE. 
EZNITE.—See ADINO. 


EZORA (‘Efwpa, AV Ozora).—The sons of Ezora, 
in 1 Es 953, take the place of the strange name 
Machnadebai (or Mabnadebai, AVm) in Ezr 10, 
where there is no indication of a fresh family. 
The first part of the phrase in Es (ἐκ τῶν υἱῶν), 
representing an original "31D, scems to show that 
the name in the canonical book is due to the 
running together of two or more words ; it is, in 
any case, a proof that 1 Es is independent of the 
Greek Ezra, which has Μαχαδναβού. 

Η. 51. J. THACKERAY. 

EZRA (xvy).—1. The famous leader connected 
with Isracl’s Return. Our sources of information 
concerning him are Ezr 7-10, Neh 8-10, and the 
apocryphal books.* Some writers have preferred 
the apocr. 1 Esdras to the canonical Ezra, but on 
quite insufficient grounds.t ‘he apocr. books are 
useful in showing the views held about Ezra at a 
later time, but we must in the main rely upon the 
canonical books. 

E. is called the priest, the priest-scribe, and in 
2 Ἐπ᾿ the prophet. He was of a priestly family, 
but, as his work was chiefly that of the scribe, that 
designation gradually supersedes the others. I. 
represents in a way the transition from the prophet 
to the scribe, but his prophetic functions are not 
conspicuous except in the apoer. literature.t 

The Exile had been a period of considerable 
literary activity. One of the greatest prophets 
heralded the deliverance of Cyrus (Deutero-Isaiah) ; 
Ezekiel had produced his book in Babylonia, draw- 
ing up an elaborate scheme for the new state, 
which he declared would arise upon the ruins of 
the old; and many noble psalms come from this 
time. But the period was characterized not so 
much by the creation of a new literature as by the 
study of what already existed. ἘΦ, the ‘ready 
scribe in the law of Moses’ was not a mere copyist, 
nor the author of the law, but a diligent student 
of the law. 

E. longed to go to Jerus. and put the law into 
effect there, to establish a real hagiocracy, ‘the 
law’ being the supreme authority in civil and 
religious affairs alike. Artaxerxes was not so 
tolerant of foreign religions as Cyrus had been, 
nevertheless E. won his goodwill, and secured a 
royal edict, clothing him with ample authority to 
carry out his purpose. This edict has been pre- 
served in Aramaic (Ezr 7}?-76); and while many 
regard this as a Jewish version, it is in the main 
trustworthy.§ All Jews who felt so inclined were 
free to depart from Babylon; E. was authorized to 
carry the offerings for the temple made by the king 
and by the Jews; to purchase sacrificial animals, 
and to use the rest of the money as he and his 
brethren saw fit; to draw upon the royal treasury 
in the province of Syria for further necessary 
supplies ; toexempt the temple officers and servants 
from the Persian tax ; to appoint officers to execute 
the law of God, teaching such as were unacquainted 
with it; and to enforce the law of God and of the 
Persian king by penalty even to fines, imprison- 
ment, banishment, or death. 

In the year B.c. 458 E. gathered a caravan of 
some 1800 males, including 38 Levites who had 
been persuaded to join the company. Εἰ. had said 
so much to the king about God’s ample protection 
to His servants that he was ashamed to ask for the 


* On the Apocr. see Bensly, Fourth Book of Ezra, p. 86. 

+t Kuenen, Relig. of Israel, ii.; see discussion in Academy, 
1895-96. 

t On Ezra the scribe see OT.JC2 p. 42f.; PRE? iv. 336. 

§ See under art. Ezra-NEHEM1AH, Books OF. 
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usual escort. After fasting and praying for a safe 
journey, the company set out, and in four montlis 
reached the holy city. 

E. did not find a community ready and eager for 
the new government which he was authorized to 
establish. Many of the people were prosperous 
(Hag 14), but there was not that spirit of simple 
devotion to the God of Israel which the zealous E. 
regarded as essential. E. was informed that many 
Jews, including even priests and princes, had taken 
foreign wives. He knew the story of Solomon’s 
decline (1 K 11); he perceived the danger now of a 
relapse into idolatry ; above all, he feared the con- 
sequences of further disobedience of the law of 
God (Dt 73). Shecaniah, as the representative of 
the people who had been much inoved by the 
prayer which E. poured forth in their presence 
(96-15), proposed that the people should put away the 
foreign wives and their children. E. accepted the 
proposition, and exacted an oath on the spot that 
the offenders would comply with this agreement. 
A decree was issued by the princes and elders that 
all the people should assemble at Jerus. within three 
days, under penalty of confiscation of goods and 
excommunication. But the assembly found the 
task too great to be accomplished in an open-air 
meeting during a severe winter storm, and the 
matter was referred to a divorce court, with E. at 
its head.* After three months’ labour, and not 
without opposition apparently (Ezr 10% RV),+ the 
work of the court was finished, and many innocent 
women and children were cast out, as Hagar and 
Ishinael had been. 

The account of E.’s formal institution of the 
law is found in Neh 8-10. Neh. had come to Jerus. 
in B.C. 444. His first work was the rebuilding of 
the walls. According to the compiler of Ezr-Neh 
(see further on the Books oF EZR AND NEH), it was 
after this event that E. read the law to the people 
assembled at Jerus., and obtained their ence to 
observe it. It issingular that E., who had brought 
the law to Jerus. for the purpose of making it the 
code of the community, should not have _ pro- 
mulgated it sooner. It may be that Stade is right 
in supposing that E. had aroused the hostility of 
the people by the compulsory divorce, and that the 
times were not ripe before (Gesch. ii. 173 f.); or it 
may be that the chronology is not exact, as the 
compilation was made long after the events de- 
scribed, and the description of the reading of the law 
interrupts Nehemiah’s narrative (cf. 748, 111. 

On the second day’s reading the people heard 
the directions for observing the feast of booths. 
Steps were taken at once to celcbrate this feast, 
and the reading of the law was continued on each 
day of its observance. Two days later a great 
fast was held, the people separating thentselves 
from strangers, and confessing their sin. E. gave 
utterance to a remarkable prayer,§ praising God for 
His great goodness to Israel, dcploring the apostasy 
and disobedience of the people, and tracing the 
past misfortunes of the nation, as well as their 
present condition of vassalage, to their great sins.| 

The relation of E. and Neh. is one of the perplex- 
ing problems of this period. Neh. in his memoirs 
mentions E. but once (12%). In the E. portions 
of Neh, Nehemiah is mentioned but once (89). ἢ 


* Reading, after Ewald (Z/ist. v. 142 n. 4), ἣν baan, Kizr 1016, 

ἐ See Bertheau-Ryssel, Hzr., Neh., Est., in ‘ Kurze. Ex. Hand- 
buch,’ wm loc. 

+ On this reading of the law see Trumbull’s Yale Lectures on 
the Sunday School, 1888, p. 7. 

§ Following LXX, which prefixes the words ‘and Ezra said’ 
to 96. On this passage see bZRA-NEUEMIAL, LOOKS OF. 

| Τὸ, established the canonicily of tbe Pent. by those readings ; 
see OT δ». 171. 

4] The Ezra of Neh 121. 13. 33 jg another person. 

** The best Gr. versions lack the title Tirshatha (89); 1 Es has 
the title, but lacks the name (949); Lagarde’s ed. agrees with 
Heb. ‘The Neh. of 10 is the same as that of Ezr 22, 


There is scant justification for Ewald’s statement 
that ‘the chronicler unites thesc two men very 
closcly in his representations’ (Hist. v. 161). E. 
and Nehemiah were granted high authority in the 
Judxan colony, and that in the same sphere. Yet 
Nehemiah entirely ignores E.* Their purposes were 
different, it is true, one desiring to promote especi- 
ally the religious welfare of the colony, the other 
the ΠΡ: but among the Jews these spheres 
overlapped or rather interlaced at all points. It is 
probable that E.’s chief work in Jerus. was accom- 
plished before Nehemiah’s arrival.*+ 

E. made a lasting impression upon the Jewish 
people. The development of the later Jewish life 
followed the lines laid down by him. Thisis due, 
not so much to his keen foresight in forecasting the 
future, as to the fact that his influence shaped 
Jewish life and thought in a way from which it 
never wholly departed. He gave the law an 
authority which it had never had before in Jewish 
history. This zeal was contagious, and accounts 
for that enthusiasm for the letter of the law which 
characterizes later ages. 


LITERATURE. —Besides works referred to above, see PRE2 
art. ‘Esra und Nehemia’; ΟΤυ Οὐ p. 168; Wellhausen, Hist. 
of Isr. and Jud. 130ff. ; see also literature at end of foll. art. 


2. The eponym of a priestly family which re- 
turned with Zerubbabel, Neh 12! 15. 88 -- AZARIAH 
of Neh 10°. L. W. BATTEN, 


EZRA AND NEHEMIAH, THE BOOKS OF.— 
There is much gain in treating these two books to- 
gether. They present similar problems; they 
deal with the same period; they were originally 
one in the Jewish canon; and they were put into 
their present forin by the same hand. 


That Ezr-Neh constituted but one book in the early Jewish 
canon is indisputable. The Massoretes have appended notes to 
the end of each book of OT, stating the number of verses, ete. 
There are no such notes at the end of Ezr, but those at the end 
of Neh include both books: ‘the book of Ezr contains 685 verses, 
and the middle verse is m3an ΠΡῸΣ yar’ (Neh 382). The Masso- 
retic sections show that our two books were regarded as one, 
one section being Ezr 8%-Neh 2l.{ The twenty-two sacred 
books do not allow Neh to be reckoned as a separate book. The 
Talm., in giving the origin of the various books, says that ‘ Ezra 
wrote his book,’ and does not mention Neh, manifestly includ- 
ing it with Ezr, In UXX tho two are included under Esdras B 
in Swete’s ed. ; under Esdras A in the ed. of Lagarde.§ 

Ezr-Neh precedes Cb in the Heb. Bible, but follows it in 
the LXX. The illogical order of the Heb. has been attributed to 
the earlier acceptance of Ezr-Neh into the canon. It is by no 
means certain that the present Heb. order is original. The OT 
was divided into three portions. At the end of each portion the 
Massoretes plaeed notes similar to tbose found after the separate 
books. The notes on the Kethubim or Hagiographa are found 
at the end of Izr-Neh, not at the end of Ch. Moreover, as 
I:zr-Neh is a continuation of Ch, and in its present form has 
come from the same hand, it is altogether unlikely that the 
original arrangement was so unmindful of chron. order. 


A. CONTENTS.—A review of the following out- 
line reveals the striking fact that Ezr-Neh is far 
from a complete history of the restoration. We 
find rather a short skctch of a few important 
events in that history. There are long periods,— 
one of more than a half-century (515 to 458),— 
about which our book is absolutely silent. The 
whole time covered by this book, from the return 
of the first exiles in 537 to the second visit of Neh. 
in 432 is more than a cent., but as a matter of fact 
the actual time covered by the narrative is scarcely 
more than one-tenth of this time. 


*Seo Wellhausen, Jsr. τι, Jiid. Gesch. p. 168n.; Kuenen, 
Critique de L’ Ancien Test. p. 510. 

+ There is an article in “SBA ii. pt. 1, in which the writer 
argues from the chronology that E. and Neh. came to Jerus, to- 
gether. The argument is more ingenious than convincing. 

4 See Baer, Libri Danieclis Ezra et Neh, pp. 180, 133; Jos. 
caAn: 1, 8. 

§ Seo further Oettli, ‘Die Gesch. Ilagiogr. und ἃ. Buch 
Daniel,’ 1889, in Strack and Zéckler’s Kurzgef. Kom. ; Cornill, 
Hinleit? 45; PRE iv. 332%.; Ryle, Canon af OT, 134f. 
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I.—{1) Ezr 1-45.—The return of the first company of exiles; 
the register of the heads of bouses; tbe setting up of the altar; 
the establishment of the sacrifices; the efforts to rebuild the 
temple, and the opposition of the Samaritans, B.c. 537. (2) Ezr 
δ, 6.—Stimulated by the prophets Hag. and Zec., tbe people 
begin tbe rebuilding of the temple under tbe lead of Zerub- 
babel and Joshua; their enemies try to stop the Jews, but 
Darius respects the decree of Cyrus, and the temple is com- 
pleted in his sixth year, B.c. 515. (3) Ezr 7-10.—The return of 
Ezra and his company with a firman from Artaxerxes; the 
divorcing of the foreign wives, B.c. 458. (4) 46-23.—Successful 
efforts of tbe enemies of Judah to prevent the rebuilding of the 
city radar mainly in tbe reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, Β.0. 
465-425. 

11.--(1) Neb 1-773a.—Neb., learning of the bad condition of 
affairs in Jerus., obtains permission from Artaxerxes to go to 
Judab as its governor, and to rebuild its walls. He reaches 
Jerus., inspects the walls by night, organizes the people for the 
work, and, in spite of the vigorous opposition of the enemies of 
Judah, succeeds in fortifying the city by the complete recon- 
struction of its walls, B.o. 444. (2) 778b-10.—Ezra promul- 
gates the law, and the people ‘seal unto it,’ B.c. 444. (3) 111- 
1226,—Lists of those who dwelt in Jerus., and of the Levites who 
bad come to Jerus. with Zerubbabel. (4) 1227-133.—The dedi- 
cation of the walls; regulation of the temple services, B.c. 443. 
(5) 13431, Nehemiah’s second visit to Jerus., and the reforms 
accomplished at that time, B.c, 432. 


B. SouURCES.—Modern criticism has shown that 
Heb. literature, like other Sem. literature,* is 
usually the result of compilation. No trained 
critical eye is required to see that the book under 
discussion has reached its present form by compila- 
tion from several different sources, and it is not 
dificult to analyze the book into its constituent 
elements, though it is not always possible to trace 
these elements back to their origin. In some cases 
we must be content with probabilities, and in 
others must confess ignorance. In the analysis of 
the book the results will be clearer if we follow an 
order which disregards the present arrangement of 
chapters. 

The casual reader will not fail to notice that 
considerable portions, especially of Neh, are 
written in the first person. The ‘I’ refers to Ezra 
everywhere in Ezr, and to Nehemiah everywhere 
in Neh. The first person is used in Ezr 77-9, 
Neh L-7%a 127-43 13431, These are portions of 
memoirs written by Ezra and Neh. respectively. 
They are for the most part preserved in their 
original form. It is evident that considerable parts 
of the memoirs have been lost. Ezra’s narrative 
has no proper beginning; he came to Jerus. to 
establish the law, but his own narrative tells us 
nothing about the accomplishment of this design. 
Neh.’s narrative breaks off abruptly ; the sequel to 
7° is not found in his account; 134 begins in medias 
res; 13° must originally have had another con- 
nexion. But, imperfect as they are, these personal 
records of the two great leaders in the restoration 
of the Jewish state are of the greatest value. For 
convenience these memoirs will hereafter be de- 
signated by the symbols E and N respectively.t 

The other portions dealing with the work of 
Ezra and Neh. are not original parts of their 
memoirs, though in part based on them. Ezr 71:1 
is an introduction to the story of Ezra written by 
the compiler. Tor Ezra is spoken of in the third 
person: the genealogy of Ezra omits his immediate 
ancestors, Seraiah, who is named as his father, 
having been put to death by Nebuchadnezzar in 
586; Ezra would hardly have spoken of himself as 
‘an expert scribe’; this introduction anticipates 
matter found in E. (See further in Driver, 15.019 

. 549). 
7 Ezr 76 is the firman which Artaxerxes gave 
Ezra as his authority for governing the Jewish 
colony. V." is an introduction due to the com- 
piler. The letter itself is in Aramaic, and held by 
many to be in its original form. Such a document 
would naturally be written in Aram., and the 
Jewish colouring, which is so apparent in the edict 
of Cyrus (Ezr 1*5), is not conspicuous in this 


* Sayce, ΠΟΛ c. 2. ᾿ 
t ἕο Kautzscb, Die Heilige Schrift des AT. 


passage. Cornill’s statement that ‘in details it is 
of such specific Jewish colouring that it at least 
must have been strongly retouched,’* is not justified 
by facts; and Driver’s, that ‘it may have been 
cast into its present form by one familiar with the 
terminology of the Jewish sacred books,’ + is quite 
consistent with the view that we have the orig. 
edict signed by the king, in the preparation of 
which it is not inconceivable that Ezra himself may 
have had a hand. At all events, its preservation 
was probably due to its incorporation by Ezra in 
his memoirs, for the thanksgiving with which E. 
begins is naturally connected with the royal edict. 

Ezr 10 is the proper continuation of the pre- 
ceding section of HK, but Ezra is spoken of in the 
third person. All efforts to explain this change of 
person as due to Ezra have been hopeless failures. 
The force of the fact lies in the change taking 
place right in the middle of the narrative without 
any explicable cause. Moreover, we find one 
conspicuous anachronism: a room in the temple is 
called after Jehohanan, the son of Eliashib (106) ; 
but Eliashib was a prominent priest in 432 (Neh 
1272 134), and a room could not have been called 
his son’s in 458.§ Yet there are points of resem- 
blance with E. The passage is probably a revision 
and abbreviation of E, the work of the compiler. 

Neh 7#>-10. Of this portion 9*10 is regarded 
by Stade || as an original poetics of E. The prayer 
9°-88 is suited to Ezra, and the words prefixed in the 
LXX ‘and Ezra said’ may be an original note of 
the compiler’s to explain his extract from E. The 
remainder of the section, 77-9°, is usually ac- 
counted for in the same way as Ezr 10, to which 
it bears striking resemblance. There is room for 
grave doubt about the chronology. There is 
practically no guide except the position of the 
passage. A comparison of 7% and Ezr 3! shows 
that the compiler has made a false connexion of 
this passage with N, and he does not appear to 
have been an expert in chronology. The section 
took its present form long after the events de- 
scribed, so that confusion of order was easily 
possible. Sayce has pointed out that the names in 
Neh 10 are for the most part found also in Ezr 2.** 
He regards this section as the work of ‘a layman,’ 
and not a priest like Ezra, since he classes himself 
with ‘ the people’ (19% 81. 88). ++ 

Neh 11-12" is made up of lists extracted from 
the temple registers, with explanatory notes by 
the compiler. Ch. 11 is closely connected with 7°, 
and may be based on N. KGnig says that ch. 1] 
‘might indeed have been incorporated by Neh. 
into his writings,’ but that 121-26 ‘on account of 
Jaddua, (12%) falls into the time of Alexander the 
Great. ἘΦ 

Neh 12%-13° cannot be from N, for it uses the 
expression ‘in the days of Neh.’ (12%), as of a time 
long past. Konig admits that 12% comes from a 
later hand, but holds that N begins with 19 
instead of 134, as most critics maintain. W. R. 
Smith, OT JC? p. 427n., suggests that 13)? origin- 
ally stood between Ezr 109 ¥. 

There remains for consideration Ezr 1-6. Ch. 1 
is very likely due to the compiler, though he may 
have used written sources. .. Vv.'84 are found 
also in 2 Ch 367% The differences are very slight, 


* inl. p. 264. See also Kuenen, Critique de L’A. T. p. 507, 
for details of the alleged colouring. 

+ LOT p. 550. 

t See, e.g., Keil, Ezra, Neh., E'sth, 1873, Ὁ. 12f. 

§ See Cornill, Hinl. p. 266. 

Ι Gesch. ἃ. V. Isr. ii. 153 ff. 

q See art. EzRA. 

** Introd. to Ezra, Neh., and Est. 1885, Ὁ. 69. 

tt 18. p. 30. ᾿ 

rt Bin. in das AT, 1893, p. 278. On the relation of Neb i1 to 
1 Cb 93-22, see Sayce, Introd. Ὁ. 32; Oecettli, op. cit. » 150; 
Bertheau-Ryssel, ‘Kgf. Exeg. Handb. z. AT,’ 1887, Hzr., Neh., u 
Est. Ὁ. 12. 
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and are due to accident in copying, Vv.?*con- 
tain the edict of Cyrus. From a comparison with 
the inscriptions of Cyrus,” it appears to be strongly 
coloured by Jewish ideas. Cyrus attributes his 
success to Merodach, not to J”. 

421-818. is found also in Neh 76:15. In the latter 
place itis appended to Nehemiah’s memoirs with 
this preface: ‘And I found the book of the genea- 
logy of those who first came up: and I found 
written in it’ (75). There are more than a hundred 
variations in the two versions. The numbers esp. 
differ oftener than they agree.t Such variation 15 
always found in duplicates. Cf. Pss 14 and 53, Ps 
18 and 2S 22. This does not destroy identity of 
origin. It appears from the large number of such 
lists that the Jews were in the habit of keeping 
registers of important names. From such a regis- 
ter the Chronicler has incorporated the list into 
its present place. These lists have been but poorly 
preserved in the transmission of the original docu- 
ments, as we find many errors wherever we have 
data to test them. This hst was already a part 
of a narrative when copied by Neh., since both 
versions end with narrative. ‘This ending in Ezr 
introduces the assembling at Jerus. for the setting 
up of the altar, in Neh the assembling for the 
promulgation of the law. 

91.-45 is very generally assigned to the Chronicler 
(so Cornill, Schrader, Ryssel, Driver, etc. For 
the grounds of this see LOT® 547 f.). 

4 These are two fragments from unknown 
sources. They cannot be from the Chronicler, for 
they are out of joint with the context. V.® con- 
tains a statement about an accusation made against 
the Jews in the beg. of the reign of Xerxes. ‘There 
is no hint of this elsewhere. 4’ may have been 
placed here on the supposition that it was intro- 
ductory to the passage following, but we shall see 
that this is not so. There is no reason, however, 
to doubt the genuineness or authenticity of these 
verses. 

48-6018 This passage is written in the Aram. 
language, and is a portion of a more or less com- 
plete history of these times written originally in 
Aramaic.t The compiler, finding his best sources 
for this period in Aramaic, incorporated consider- 
able portions without translation. In its present 
arrangement, however, the course of the history is 
very much obscured, as will be more fully pointed 
out below. The section falls into two parts, both 
of which present critical problems of considerable 
intricacy. For convenience these problems will 
be discussed in this connexion. 

48-24, According to the present arrangement of our book, this 
part describes the securing of a decrec from Artaxerxes to stop 
the rebuilding of the temple. But, as a matter of fact, the 
passage has nothing to do with the temple, and is evidently 
misplaced. According to 47 Bishlam, Mithredath, Tabeel, 
and the rest of his companions ‘ wrote a letter to king Arta- 
xerxeg in Aramaic.’ This letter is not the one found in the 
verses following, for that was writtcn by Rehum tlie chancellor 
and Shimshai the scribe; moreover, the letter which begins 
with v.11 is overloaded with introductions in the Aram. passage 
vv.3-10, Since Artaxerxes reigned from 465 to 425, this passaye 
can have nothing to do with the times of Zcrubbabel. The 
correction of Xerxes v.6 to Cambyses (reigning 529-522), and 
Artaxerxes to Gomates (pseudo-Smerdis),§ is out of the ques- 
tion, since the contents agree with the date assigned in the 
text. The letter says that the Jews are rebuilding the re- 
bellious and bad city, and have finished the walls, and repaired 
the foundations. It further declares that if this city is rebuilt 
and the walls finished, the Jews will rebel and refuse to pay 
tribute, ‘and in the end it will endamage the king.’ The build- 
ing of the temple cannot be the point of attack, for that would 
not signify rebellion. If the temple were the matter at issue, 


the Jews would have appealed to the decree of Cyrus as they 
did later. The king’s answer agrees with this view. He orders 


* See RP, new ser. v. 144 ff. 

¢ The sum-total in each case is the same, but varies by 12,000 
from the sum of the detailed numbers. (See further Kucnen, 
Ret. Isr. ii. 178). 

¢ On Renan’s view that the Aram. section is from the Targums, 
see Hxrpos. Times, iv. 546. 

§ Ewald advocated thig position, Hist., Eng. tr. iv. 106. 


that this city be not built, until a decrea shall be made by him, 
but makes no allusion to the temple. If a royal decree bad 
been issued forbidding the rebuilding of the temple, the people 
would have had ample excuse for their neglect when Haggai 
reproaches them so sharply. . . Zerubbabel and Joshua would 
scarcely have ventured to renew the work on the temple with 
such a decree in force. Finally, Tattenai would not have failed 
to make use of such a good weapon if it had been at hand. 

The passage refers to an attempt to rebuild the walls of the 
city, which must have occurred in the first part of the reign 
of Artaxerxes before the coming of Nehemiah, ‘The Jews which 
have come up from thee’ (12) refers either to Ezra and his com- 
pany, or to some other band concerning which the history is 
silent. V.24 does refer to the building of the temple, and 
is the effort of the compiler to harmonize the passage with the 
history with which he has erroneously connected it.* 

5, 6. Tbis section gives a consistent account of the rebuilding 
of the temple, but difficulties arise in its relation toch. 3, and 
to Hag and Zec. In 31-7 we are told that Joshua and Zerub. 
set up the altar soon after the arrival of the first pilgrims. The 
required sacrifices were at once started. Tben the actual work 
of rebuilding the temple was begun (8431), The text is some- 
what confused, but it is clear that the writer says that the 
foundations of the temple were laid at this time; see esp. v10 
‘and the builders laid the foundation of the temple of J”.’ The 
work thus begun was stopped by the adversaries, who ‘ weak- 
ened the hands of the people of Judah, and troubled them in 
building, and hired counsellors against them, to frustrate their 
purpose, all the days of Cyrus king of Persia, even until the 
reign of Darius king of Persia’ (44-5). 

Hag. and Zech., contemporary prophets under whose inspira- 
tion the work of rebuilding was taken up and carried to com- 
pletion, give no hint anywhere that the temple building was 
but the resumption of a task already begun and laid aside with 
good reason. Hag. speaks of ‘the house that lieth waste ’ (14-9) ; 
he attributes the unprosperous condition to the neglect of the 
temple ; he denies the validity of the excuse that the time was 
not suitable. The unsuitableness of the time pleaded by the 
people does not refer to the hostility of their neighbours, but to 
their poverty. But some of this prophet’s utterances go 
further. Hesays: ‘ Lay to heart from this day back to the time 
before one laid stone upon a stone in the temple of J’”’ (215)—a 
time evidently within his recent experience. He gives the 
date upon which the foundation was laid in a prophecy de- 
livered that very day; ‘from this day forward, from the 
twenty-fourth day of the ninth month, from the day that the 
foundation of J’’s temple is laid’ (218). 

Zech. says; ‘ The hands of Zerub. have laid the foundation of 
this house: his hands shall also finish it’ (49), referring to the 
laying of the foundation just accomplished. Two years later he 
said: ‘ Let your hands be strong, ye that hear in these days 
these words from the mouths of the prophets, which were in 
the day that the foundation of the temple of J” of hosts was 
laid’ (8%). The prophets must have been Hag. and himself. 

A large part of the letter sent to Darius is taken up with the 
defence of the Jews. They urge that they were only doing 
what Cyrus had authorized. Sheshbazzar had been appointed 
governor, and he came to Jerus., ‘and laid the foundations of 
the house of God which is in Jerus.; and since that time even 
until now hath it been in building, and yet it is not com- 
pleted’ (Ezr 516), Hag 2% shows the contempt for the new 
temple felt by those old men, who still remembered the glory 
of the temple of Solomon. We find the same feelings expressed 
in Ezr 312.13, It seems impossible that these two passages do 
not refer to the same event. 

In Ezr 5! we read that ‘ Zerub. and Josh. stood up and began 
to build the house of God.’ Nothing is said about completing a 
work begun before; the inference is plainly that a new task 
was taken up. The question of Tattenai in v.3, ‘Who gave you 
a decree to build this house?’ + and his subsequent action imply 
not a resumption of a work which had been forcibly stopped, 
but the coming up of anewissue. The passage in 516 already 
quoted, which may appear to harmonize with the resumption 
theory, does not do so, for it proves too much ; its statement 
that the teniple had been in process of building ever since the 
decree of Cyrus‘had been issued, is contrary to all that we 
know from other sources. It may be a sufficient explanation of 
this inaccuracy to note that it is contained in the letter, and 
Tattenai may have misunderstood the Jews, who might have 
said that from the time of Cyrus they had purposed to build the 
temple, but had not been able todo so. Konig holds that Ezr 
31-45 contains fragments which, by tradition, have been re- 
ceived into the original picture of the temple-building story. 
It is quite possible that we have here, in fact, poorly preserved 
fragments of an orig. Heb. account of the rebuilding of the 
temple. The passage would then be parallel with the Aram. 
section ce. 5, 6; and in that case the troublesome passage 46-23 
would not be seriously out of place; that is, it originally would 


* Sayce’s view that v.24 properly follows v.5, ‘ as indicated by 
the grammatica! construction of the original Chaldee,’ and that 
the whole passage is introduced here episodically, is quite un- 
tenable. See his Introd. p. 22. 

+ The words following ‘and to finish this wall’ do not sup- 
port the view of an earlier work on thetemple. NWS rendered 
‘wall’ is a word of doubtful meaning. Kautzsch, Gram. des 
Bib. Ar. § 62, suggests the emendation ΩΝ ‘foundations’ as 
vl6. Bleek held that the word refers to the walls of the city, 
Finl.5 p. 907. Bertheau-Ryssel interprets after LXX the wooden 
framework for the building. 
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have stood just before the beginning of the history of Ezra. Its 
present position would simply be further evidence of the limited 
critical insight of the compiler. For further discussion of this 
question, see Kénig, Hinl. p. 281 ff.; Driver, LOT p. 547 (where 
pier references will be found); Benzinger, Heb. Archaol. p. 

To this Aramaic portion a fragment is added in 
Hebrew, 6", It 15 peculiar in that it applies the 
term ‘king of Assyria’ to Darius. It may be due 
to the Chronicler, who felt the importance of the 
celebration of the Passover festival after the 
dedication of the new temple. 

We have seen above that the books under con- 
sideration were originally one in the Jewish canon. 
The editor who put the material into its present 
shape undoubtedly left the book as a unit. This 
editor, however, found the process of compilation 
already begun. He did not find all the various 
sources scattered and independent, but they were 
already gathered in two main documents, the 
material having clustered about the stories of the 
two chief figures in the community. The last 
editor may have rearranged his sources ace. to his 
own ideas; he probably made additions from other 
sources, and we fear omitted portions which we 
should appreciate more than he did; certainly, he 
made additions from his own pen. The convincing 
evidence of the existence of two separate books 
before the last revision, is found in the presence 
of the duplicate lists Ezr 2 and Neh 7. The lists 
were already a fixed part of the narrative in which 
they are imbedded, so that the Chronicler could 
not omit either one without disjointing his narra- 
tive. The list may have been attached to N by 
Neh. himself, though it is more likely that a later 
hand, who felt the propriety of the connexion, is 
responsible for the addition. When the material 
was collected for the life of Ezra and the time 
preceding, the list was naturally placed where it 
properly belongs. 

The first part of these books was undoubtedly 
the genuine memoirs Eand N. ‘To these, other 
material was added from time to time, to complete 
as far as possible the history of the restoration. It 
is highly probable that Neh 8-10, which we have 
seen reason to believe a revised edition of portions 
of E, was originally a part of the Bk. of Ezra, 
and was later transferred from chron. considera- 
tions. In the apocr. Esdras, which is preferred by 
some writers to the canonical Ezr,* a brief account 
of the promulgation of the law follows immediately 
the story of the great divorce (see 1 Es 9%"), 

There can be little doubt that the final editor of 
Ezr-Neh was the author of the Bk. of Chronicles.+ 
He gathered material, and prepared a history, 
written acc. to his own point of view from Adam to 
Nehemiah. His work was one long piece, Ezr-Nehi 
being a part of Chronicles. But the latter had a 
considerable struggle to get into the canon. The 
Chronicler’s novel treatment of the history, already 
covered by other books, did not win favour at 
once. But Ezr-Neh was the only source of 
information for the important period of the re- 
storation. Moreover, the Chronicler’s peculiar 
methods were not conspicuous in the later history. 
In fact, his Bk. of Chronicles is an attempt to read 
the conditions of the later times into the earlier. 
The later portion was therefore separated from 
the earlier, and found its place in the canon. In 
the separation, a few verses were retained in each 
part (νι 12 Clr 3625). 

The hist. value of these books is very great; for 
they stand alone for an important epoch, and the 
contain documents of great importance. But all 
parts are not equally reliable. The Chronicler was 
not a discriminating critic. He uses his sources 


* See Sayce, HCM p. 537. 
t See the ahle discussion by Reuss, Das Alte Test. p. 8 ff. 


as if all were alike trustworthy. Naturally, E and 
N are the most reliable. The personal narrative 
of eye-witnesses and principal participants is of 
the highest value. Next in importance as hist. 
sources are the memoirs which have been worked 
over by the compiler, designated by Kautzsch e 
and”: 6 Ezr 10, Neh 8-10; » Neh 11% (ace. to 
Kautzsch). Of great value also are the Aram. 
documents in Ezr 48-68 7/223, The other sources 
are too far corrupted from their original form to 
be of primary value. 

Notwithstanding the inferior trustworthiness 
of some portions, and tle incompleteness of the 
wliole, it is possible with the aid of the prophetic 
and poetic literature of the period to form a toler- 
ably clear and connected idea of the times.* If 
much is lacking which we should like to know, 
that is but common to all periods of history, and 
there is compensation in the preservation of precious 
original documents. The case would be diiterent if 
the Chronicler had worked over the whole of E and 
N, so that we could only infer their existence, and 
if he had translated and revised the Aram. docu- 
ments. 

[Since the above was in type, the question of the 
credence due to the Chronicler’s narrative and of 
the historicity of the Jews’ Return under Cyrus 
has been discussed afresh by Kosters in the 711 
(1897), 5181. See also the Hapos. Times, viii. 
(1897), 71, 200, 268, 320, 351 (the last by Van 
Hoonacker), 1x. 66.—EDIvTorR. } 
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Heb. and Christian, by J. P. Peters; Kautzsch, Heitl. Schr. 
d. AT (in which the sources are indicated by letters in the 
margin); Reuss, Alt. Test. iv. L. W. BATTEN. 


EZRAH (ay, AV Ezra).—A Judahite (1 Ch 4"), 
See GENEALOGY. 


EZRAHITE (πη|ν, LXX 'Iopandelrns).—A name 
civen to Heman in the title of Ps 88, and to Ethan 
in Ps 89. It is used also of Ethan in 1 K 451, 
where LXX (B) reads Zapetrns. It is best under- 
stood as=Zerachite, ef. 1 Ch 2°, in which Ethan 
and Heman are termed sons of Zerah. A double 
tradition concerning Ps 88 appears to be embodied 
in the title; it is called a ‘Psalm-song of the 
Korahites,’ and ‘a meditation by Heman the 
Ezrahite.’ There were also a Heman and an 
Ethan, Merarites, of the tribe of Levi, according 
to 1Ch 15"; the Ezrahites belonged to the tribe 
of Judah. W. T. DAVISON. 


EZRI (‘y).—David’s superintendent of agri- 
culture (1 Ch 27%). 


EZRIL (B Ἐζρείλ, A -l-, AV Esril), 1 Es 9*; 
AZAREL in Ezr 1011, 


*On the value of these hooks, see Ryle, Ezra and Neh, 
Introd. § 11. 
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FABLE is usually defined (with Dr. Johnson in 
his life of Gay) to be ‘a narrative in which beings, 
i1rational and sometimes inanimate, are, for the 
purposes of moral instruction, feigned to act and 
speak with human interests and passions’; and 
hence, as such beings do not present analogies to 
man in the spiritual region, it differs from other 
tropes (see ALLEGORY) in that its lessons are con- 
fined to the sphere of practical worldly prudence. 
Accepting this prevailing usage, we find (and the 
rarity is not surprising) but two instances of fable 
in sacred literature: (1) Jotham’s fable of the 
trees choosing their king (Jg 98); and (2) the 
fable of the thistle and the cedar of Lebanon, in 
the answer of Jehoash to Amaziah ( Ix 14°). In 
neither of these cases, however, is the story de- 
scribed by any appellation. Indeed the word 
fable does not occur in the canonical OT, nor is 
μῦθος (its Apocr. and NT equivalent) certainly 


without grace is as a tale out of season’), where in 


at Colossee (Col 23%), and the Gnosticism which 
bridged the gulf between God and the world by 
means of angelic intermediaries generated from 
the pleroma and from one another; and when we 
read also elsewhere in these epistles of the ‘ gnosis 
falsely so-called’ (1 "ΠῚ 6”), of the ‘resurrection past 
ee ? (2 Ti 238), of the ‘ enchanters’ (2 Ti 3), and 
of the ‘doctrimes of demons’ (1 Ti 41), we are 
uresistibly drawn towards the belief that the 
fables of these epistles are closely akin to the 
teachings of Ophite Gnosticism—that earliest 
Gnosticism of Asia Minor, which was a strikingly 
similar mixture of Jewish and heathen speculation, 
ritual, and practice. See GNOSTICISM. 
LITERATURE.—Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lex. 8. μῦθος and yevecroyin $ 
Trench, Parables, p. 2; Goebel, Parables of Jesus, 6 Εν; Moore, 
Judges, 244ff.; Eneyc. Brit.9 and Smith, DB? s.v.; and see 


ALLEGORY ; on the ‘fables’ of Past. Epp. see Lightfoot, Biblical 
fissays, Ὁ. 411 ff. ; (on the other side—that the heresy is simply 


| Judaistic—Hort, Judaistie Christianity, Lect. 7). 
found in the LXX, except in Sir 20" (‘a man| 


J. MASSIE. 
FACE is AV tr. of 4. 4x, for which IV in several 


the next verse παραβολή appears as the parallel, ‘a | instances substitutes more exact renderings, such 


wise saw.’ 


The compound μυθόλογος, author of | as ‘nose’ (Gn 24%), ‘nostrils’ (Ezk 381%). 


2: ἢν, 


fables, is used in Bar 8333; and here the parallel, | lit. ‘eye’ La Ex 105: 5, Nu 225 ‘the face of the 


searcher out of understanding, suggests a similar | earth’). 
Accordingly, we may conclude | in 1 K 20% 4, 2K 9%, Jer 4°, 


interpretation. 


RV rightly gives ‘eyes’ instead of ‘ face’ 


3. o3® very fre- 


that the nearest approach in the OT to the idea of | quent both in a lit. and a metaphorical sense (e.g. 


μῦθος is found in mdshdl, the dark saying, parable, 
proverb, adage, in which Orientals clothed their 
deeper thoughts (Ps 49? 787, Ezk 177), and which 
sometimes appears to stand for a warning example 
(Jer 24° [Judah] ‘a reproach and a proverb’ παρα- 
βολή, LXX). This does not differ materially from 
the Homeric and almost purely poetical use of 
0G0s,—found once or twice also in Plato,—from 
which the connotation of truth had not yet been 
entirely banished. 

But in Greek prose, as a rule, and even occa- 
sionally in poetry as early as that of Pindar 
(0. 1. 47, N. 7. 34), μῦθος was the Latin fabula, con- 
noting jiction, sometimes (1n opposition to πλάσμα) 
spontaneously growing, as, in religious tradition, 
the myth of god or hero (Plato, Legg. 9. 865 D); 
sometimes deliberately composed, like A‘sop’s 
Fables (Plato, Phad. 60 C), and then opposed to 
λόγος, the historic story, or to ἀλήθεια, actual fact 
(Plato, Phed. 61 B; Aristot. fist. An. 9. 19). It 
is to this usage that the NT μῦθος allies itself 
(1 Ti 1447, 2 Ti 44, Tit 14, 2 P 116). 

In 2 P 116 the word apparently bears the general 
sense of fiction, ‘ what we tell you as to the power 
and coming of the Lord is not cunningly devised 
fiction, but sober truth.’ But the fables referred 
to in the Pastoral Epp. as already endangering 
the soundness of the faith and the health of the 
churches in Ephesus and Crete, are of a special 
kind. ‘They are ‘Jewish’ (Tit 14); they are ‘ pro- 
fane and anile’ 1 Ti 47 (cf. Plat. Zep. 1. 350); 
they are connected with genealogies, 1 Ti 14 (cf. 
Plato, Tim. 22 A, as to the offspring of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha), with jfightings about the law (Tit 3°) 
and with commandments of men (Tit 14). The 
two last expressions and the epithet Jewish find 
some explanation in the rigid asceticism of 
abstaining from meats and forbidding to marry 
(1 Ti 4%), which was doubtless founded upon Jewish 
law, and was a characteristic of that side of 
Gnosticism which was afraid of matter, even as 
licence (‘Tit 1) 16) was the characteristic of that 
other side which affected to despise its power ; the 
‘genealogies’ remind us of the worship of angels 


39 29 “ΡΟ the face of’). The shewbread (see 
BREAD, p. 318") was called 839 δῦ, lit. ‘bread of 
the face, 2.6. presence’ (see next paragraph). 
With a personal pronoun ‘my (thy, his, ete.) face’ 
may be simply a circumlocution for ‘me (thee, 
him,’ ete.) Hence the substitution by RV of 
‘them’ for ‘their face’ in Ex 149, and of ‘ thee’ 
for ‘ thy face’ in Gn 30%, Dt 9° 287. Conversely, in 
Jer 17° AV has ‘thee’ and RV ‘thy face.’ 

The face or countenance as the noblest part of 
the person was used to mean prescnce, and is often 
so translated. From theimplied invitation or per- 
mission to approach (Est 410), it came to mean 
favour, acecptance. On the other hand, the with- 
held or averted face was equivalent to disapproval 
or rejection (Ps 13! 27° 884 1437 etc.) Such favour 
was called the hght of the countenance, giving life 
and refreshment like that of the sun (Ps 89" ete.). 
Among the Arabs, a fit of anger or the sudden 
effect of hearing bad news is called the darkening 
of the sky on the face. To ‘respect persons’ is 
generally 059 xvi, but in Dt 17 16%, Pr 2473 287! it is 
p32 Va, lit. to recognize the presence of one (se. 
unjustly). 

‘To spit in the face was the strongest possible 
expression of scorn and aversion (Nu 12%, Dt 25%, 
Jon 9010, Is 50%, Mt 26) 27°) Mk 1033. 1400. 15¥, 
Lk 18%). In heated altercation, an Oriental often 
uses an ejaculation which means ‘I spit in your 
face,’ at the same time spitting on the ground at 
the feet of the person he is quarrelling with. 
Modesty, humility, worship, self-abascment, are 
expressed by the veils of women (Gn 2465), the 
reverential shrouding of the face with the mantle 
(1 K 19), the wings with which the seraphim 
covered the face (Is 67), and the face bowed to the 
ground (Gn 42° etc.). To have the face covered by 
another, as in the case of Haman (Est 7°), was a 
sign of doom; the napkin drawn over the face and 
wound round the head was part of the covering of 
the dead (Jn 1144 20%). G. M. MACKIE. 


FACT.—A ‘fact’ (Lat. fuctum) is any act or 
deed, good or bad; and this was the commonest 
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FAIRS 


meaning of the word till about the beginning of 
the present century. Thus Spenser, /Q 1. iv. 34— 
‘But, when the furious fit was overpast, 
His cruel facts he often would repent.’ 

Similarly Bunyan, PP (Clar. Pr. ed. p. 42), ‘ falling 
down upon his knees, he [Christian] asked God 
forgiveness for that his foolish fact.’ So T. 
Adams, 1.1 Peter (Pur. Divines), p. 3, ‘ Theodosius 
excused a foul fact, because David had done the 
like.’ This is the meaning in 2 K 10 (heading) 
‘Jehu by his letters causeth seventy of Ahab’s 
children to be beheaded : he excuseth the fact by 
the ἀροβε of Elijah’; and 2 Mac 4356 ‘ Certain 
of the Grecks that abhorred the fact also’ (Gr. 
συμμισοπονηρούντων καὶ τῶν Ἑλλήνων, RV ‘ the Greeks 
also joining with them in hatred of the wicked- 
ness.’ This is the only example of συμμ., though 
μισοπονηρέω is found 2 Mac 4% [A -εὐω] 8). The 
present use of ‘fact’ for something that has 
actually occurred, an undeniable truth, though 

uite classical for factwm, and belonging to all the 

tomanic equivalents (Ir. fait, It. fatto, Sp. hecho), 
is not found in English before 1632. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FAIN is properly ‘glad,’ as Dyke, Worthy 
Commun. 56, ‘Then full faine wilt thou be to 
have Christ Jesus receive thy soule’ ; or ‘ gladly,’ 
as Jn 127! Tind. ‘Syr, we wolde fayne se Jesus.’ 
But the commonest meaning has always been 
‘clad under the circumstances,’ and that is its 
meaning in AV: Job 27 ‘he would fain flee out 
of his hand’ (nq2: oi12, AVm ‘in fleeing he would 
flee’): 1 Mac 6°‘ they were fain to disperse them- 
selves’ (ἐσκορπίσθησαν, RV ‘they were scattered ’) ; 
Lk 157° ‘he would fain have filled his belly with 
the husks that the swine did eat’ (ἐπεθύμει). Cf. 
Shaks. Lear, Iv. vii. 388— 

‘and wast thou fain, poor father, 

To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn, 

In short and musty straw?’ 
From this the word easily slipped into the sense of 
‘obliged,’ ‘ compelled,’ as in Pref. to AV ‘he was 
fain to make this answer, I cannot [read the book] 
for it is sealed’; Is 11 Cov. ‘ Youre londe lieth 
waist . . . and ye must be fayne to stonde and 
loke upon it’; and Defoe, Crusoe : ‘When the tide 
was out, I got most of the pieces of cable ashore, 
and some of the iron, though with infinite labour ; 
for I was fain to go for it into the water, a work 
which fatigued me very much.’ 

To the three examples in AV, RV adds two: 
Lk 13% ‘Herod would fain kill thee’ (θέλει σε 
ἀποκτεῖναι; AV ‘will kill thee,’ the tr® of all 
previous Eng. VSS [Wye. ‘ will slay thee’]); and 
Ac 26% ‘With but little persuasion thou wouldest 
fain make me a Christian’ (Ev ὀλίγῳ με πείθεις 
Χριστιανὸν ποιῆσαι; AV ‘Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian,’ following TR γενέσθαι for 
ποιῆσαι). 

The reading, ποιῆσαι or γενέσθαι, Ig discussed in WH ‘Select 
Readings,’ ad loc. The best argument for ποιῆσαι is its diffi- 
culty : to simplify the construction, γενέσθαι may have been 
taken in from the next verse. 

The translation is, on either reading, nearly impossible. 
The AV is a combination of the Geneva NT (1557), ‘ Almost thou 
persuadest ine to become a Christian,’ and the Bishops’, ‘Som- 
what thou perswadest me to be a Christian.’ But it gives an 
unknown sense to ἐν ὀλίγῳ, besides following the less probable 
γενέσθαι. The RV is new, and is got (1) by mentally supplying 
wovw (Ὁ) ‘labour’ after ἐν ὀλίγῳ; (2) by translating πσείθεις 
‘wouldest fain,’ so as to bring out the sense, which it certainly 
has, of ‘attempt to persuade’; and (3) by supplying ὥστε before 
somoas, Itis adversely criticised by Field, Otizwm Norv. iii. ad 
loc. But Rendall, Acts of Apos. in Greek and English (1897), 
accepts it, rendering, ‘ At little.cost thou wouldest fain persuade 
me to make me a Christian!’ (The exclamation mark is 
intended to suggest the irony in Agrippa’s voice). 

J. HASTINGS. 

FAINT.—From /feint the ptep. of Old Fr. feindre 
to feign, faint signified first ‘ feigned,’ ‘ pretended,’ 
as Earl Rivers, Dictes, 144, ‘He that loueth the 


with feynt loue.’ But it passed early into the 
sense of weak: whether (1) as a pively physical 
state, as Gn 259 ‘Esau came from the field, and 
he was faint’ (3x, so 25°, Dt 253, Jeg 845, 
Is 299; ay 15 14731 ὁ Ὁ 21) soe) ΗΕ ἢ oe 
2) 2S 162, Is 40°; ἐκλύομαι 1 Mac 31"); or (2) as 
chiefly moral, almost=‘ cowardly,’ * which occurs 
only in the phrase faint-hearted, Dt 20° (aan 3, 
lit. ‘ soft-hearted ἢ ; Is 74 (7 ὍΝ 4229, RV ‘neither 
let thine heart be faint’), Jer 49% (1253, RV ‘ they 
are melted away’), Sir 4° (μὴ ὀλιγοψυχήσῃς, so 7") ; 
or (3) as spiritual, through sorrow, Jer 818, La 1” 
(both +33) 113. 517 (both m3), or calamity, Is 15 (15). 
The verb is derived from the adj. [ 15 used in 
the foregoing senses, and also in the modern 
physical sense of ‘swoon’ (Dn 8531, Ad. Est 15%). 
Faintness is used physically in Ad. Est 1515 and 
spiritually in Lv 2055, J. HASTINGS. 


FAIR.—1. Beautiful, as Sus v.? ‘a very fair 
woman’ (καλὴ σφόδρα) ; Sir 2418 1 am the mother 
of fair love’ (τῆς ἀγαπήσεως τῆς καλῇς). So fre- 
quently in OT; but in NT only Ac 7 [Moses] 
“was exceeding fair’ (ἀστεῖος τῷ θεῷ, lit. ‘fair to 
God,’ see under EXCEEDING. The adj. occurs also 
He 11% and again of Moses; AV ‘proper’; RV 
‘ goodly,’ the word in Ex 2? where the Heb. is a‘ 
‘good’). 2. Unspotted, Zec 3° ‘a fair mitre’ 
(tay). Cf. Pr. Bk. (1552) ‘a fayre white lynnen 
clothe’; Ezk 11 Cov. ‘fayre scoured metall’ ; 
Wesley (1737), Works, i. 46, ‘a paper book ; all the 
leaves thereof were fair, except one.’ Wryclif’s tr. 
of Zec 3° is (1382) ‘acleene cappe’ (1388, ‘a cleene 
mytre’); Douay, ‘a cleane mitre.’ Coverdale 
cives ‘ fair,’ and the other VSS follow him. Amer. 
RV restores ‘clean.’ 3. Plausible, Gal 6” ‘to 
make a fair show’ (εὐπροσωπῆσαι) ; elsewhere only 
of speech. In Sir 6° ‘fair speaking’ is used in a 
good sense, ‘a fair-speaking tongue will increase 
kind greetings’ (εὔλαλος). The modern form ‘ fair- 
spoken’ had also a good meaning once, as Capgrave 
(1460), Chron. 81, ‘He was... fayre-spokyn, but 
he spak but seldam.’ 

In Ezk 2712-14. 16. 19. 22-27 ¢ foing” 1.6. markets, is 
used in AV (after Wyc. in ν.}2 and Geneva through- 
out) as tr. of Heb. oxay, which is evidently 
‘wares’ as AV has it in v.*%, the only other 
occurrence of the word. RV gives ‘wares’ (wh. 
see) throughout. J. HASTINGS. 


FAIR HAVENS (Καλοὶ Λιμένες), one of the places 
mentioned in connexion with St. Paul’s voyage to 
tome (Ac 278!*), is a small bay, two leagues E. of 
Cape Matala, on the S. coast of Crete. There does 
not seem to have been a town at the place, but 
there was one near it, called Lasea. Neither Fair 
Havens nor Lasea is mentioned in classical writings, 
but the former name survives in the modern Gr. 
dialect as Λιμεῶνας ζαλούς, and archeological re- 
search has confirmed the identity of both places. 
It has been suggested that the name is euphemistic, 
and the fact that an attempt was made to reach 
Phenix, the modern Lutro, a considerable dis- 
tance W. along the coast, in the circumstances 
mentioned in Ac, adds emphasis to the statement 
that the haven was not commodious to winter in. 
On the other hand, it proved a welcome shelter to 
St. Paul and those who were with him, for a con- 
siderable time, at a most critical part of their 
voyage. The difference between Fair Havens and 
Pheenix was, that while the former was sheltered 
only from the N. and N.W. winds, the latter was 
‘the only secure harbour in all winds on the §. 
coast of Crete.’ W SMULE: 


FAIRS.—See FAIR, WARES. 


* Cf. H. Smith, Works, ii. 219, ‘The faint spies that went to 
the land of Canaan.’ 
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FAITH.—I. THE PHILOLOGICAL EXPRESSION OF 
FAITH. — The verb ‘to believe’ in AV of OT 
uniformly represents the Heb. yoxa, Hiph. of 
jox, except, of course, in Dn 6% where it repre- 
sents the corresponding Aramaic form. The root, 
which is widely spread among the Semitic tongues, 
and which in the word ‘Amen’ has been adopted 
into every language spoken by Christian, Jew, or 
Mohammedan, seems everywhere to convey the 
fundamental ideas of ‘fixedness, stability, stead- 
fastness, reliability.” What the ultimate conception 
is which underlies these ideas remains somewhat 
doubtful, but it would appear to be rather that 
of ‘holding’ than that of ‘supporting’ (although 
this last is the sense adopted in Oxf. Heb. Lex.). In 
the simple species the verb receives both transitive 
and intransitive vocalization. With intransitive 
vocalization it means ‘to be firm,’ ‘ to be secure,’ 
‘to be faithful,’ and occurs in biblical Hebrew only 
in the past participle, designating those who are 
‘faithful’ (2S 20, Ps 12! 312), With transitive 
vocalization it occurs in biblical Hebrew only ina 
very specialized application, conveying the idea, 
whether as participle or verbal noun, of ‘caretak- 
ing’ or ‘nnrsing’ (2 K 101.5, Est 27, Ru 415,28 44, 
Nu 11%, Is 49%, La 45; cf. 2 K 1836 « pillars’ and 
{the Niphal] Is 604), the implication in which seems 
to be that of ‘holding,’ ‘ bearing,’ ‘ carrying.’ The 
Niph. occurs once as the passive of transitive Qal 
(Is 604) : elsewhere it is formed from intransitive Qal, 
and is used very much in the same sense. What- 
ever holds, is steady, or can be depended upon, 
whether a wall which securely holds a nail (Is 
2273. 25), or a brook which does not fail (Jer 1518), or 
a kingdom which is firmly established (2 Κ 71), or 
an assertion which has been verified (Gn 42”), or a 
covenant which endures for ever (Ps 8958), or a 
heart found faithful (Neh 98), or a man who can be 
trusted (Neh 131%), or God Himself who keeps 
covenant (Dt 79), is jos3. The Hiphil occurs in one 
passage in the primary physical sense of the root 
(Job 39%). Elsewhere it bears constantly the sense 
of ‘to trust,’ weakening down to the simple ‘ to 
believe’ (Ex 4351, Ps 116!°, Is 79 2816, Hab 15). Obvi- 
ously it is a subjective causative, and expresses the 
acquisition or exhibition of the firmness, security, 
reliability, faithfulness which lies in the root- 
meaning of the verb, in or with respect to its object. 
ΤῊΝ is therefore one whose state of mind is 
free from faintheartedness (Is 7°) and anxious haste 
(Is 2816), and who stays himself upon the object of 
his contemplation with confidence and trust. The 
implication seems to be, not so much that of a 
passive dependence as of a vigorous active commit- 
ment. He who, in the Hebrew sense, exercises 
faith, is secure, assured, confident (Dt 28, Job 24%, 
Ps 2718), and lays hold of the object of his confi- 
dence with firm trust. 

The most common construction of }’=N9 is with 
the preposition 3, and in this construction its 
fundamental meaning seems to be most fully ex- 
pressed. It is probably never safe to represent 
this phrase by the simple ‘believe’; the preposition 
rather introduces the person or thing in which one 
believes, or on which one believingly rests as on 
firm ground. ‘This is true even when the object of 
the affection is a thing, whether divine words, 
commandments, or works (Ps 10612 119° 78*2), or 
some earthly force or good (Job 3912 15%! 94%) Dt 
28%). It is no less true when the object is a person, 
human (1 8 27%, Pr 26%, Jer 12°, Mic 7°) or super- 
human (Job 4:8 15), or the representative of God, 
in whom therefore men should place their confidence 
(Ex 19°, 2 Ch 20°), It is above all true, however, 
when the object of the affection is God Himself, 
and that indifferently whether or not the special | 
exercise of faith adverted to is rooted in a specific 
occasion (Gn 156, Ex 1451, Nu 141! 20!2, Dt 182, 2 K | 


1734, 2 Ch 20%, Ps 7877, Jon 3°). The weaker con- 
ception of ‘ believing’ seems, on the other hand, te 
lie in the construction with the preposition 5, 
which appears to introduce the person or thing, not 
on which one confidingly rests, but to the testimony 
of which one assentingly turns. This credence 
may be given by the simple to every untested word 
(Pr 145); it may be withheld until seeing takes 
the place of believing (1 Καὶ 107, 2 Ch 9°); it is due 
to words of the Lord and of His messengers, as 
well as to the signs wrought by them (Ps 106%, Is 
531, Ex 48: %). It may also be withheld from any 
human speaker (Gn 4576, Ex 418, Jer 4013, 2 Ch 
9915), but is the right of God when He bears witness 
to His majesty or makes promises to His people 
(Is 43%, Dt 9%). In this weakened sense of the 
word the proposition believed is sometimes at- 
tached to it by the conjunction "3 (Ex 4°, Job 91%, 
La 412. In its construction with the infinitive, 
however, its deeper meaning comes out more 
strongly (Jg 11”, Job 15, Ps 2713), and the same 
is true when the verb is used absolutely (Ex 451, Is 
79 2816 Ps 116, Job 29%, Hab 15). In these con- 
structions faith is evidently the assurance of things 
hoped for, the conviction of things not seen. 

Ne hiphilate noun from this root occurs in OT. 
This circumstance need not in itself possess signi- 
ficance; the notions of ‘faith’ and ‘ faithfulness’ 
lie close to one another, and are not uncommonly 
expressed by a single term (so πίστις, fides, faith). 
Asa matter of fact, however, ‘faith,’ in its active 
sense, can barely be accounted an OT term. It 
occurs in AV of OT only twice: Dt 32° where it 
represents the Heb. pos, and Hab 2 where it stands 
for the Heb. anox; and it would seem to be really 
demanded in no passage but Hab 24. The very 
point of this passage, however, is the sharp con- 
trast which is drawn between arrogant seli-sufh- 
ciency and faithful dependence on God. The 
purpose of the verse is to give a reply to the 
prophet’s inquiry as to God’s righteous dealings 
with the Chaldzeans. Since it is by faith that the 
righteous man lives, the arrogant Chaldean, 
whose soul is puffed up and not straight within 
him, cannot but be destined to destruction. The 
whole drift of the broader context bears out this 
meaning; for throughout this prophecy the Chal- 
dzean is ever exhibited as the type of insolent self- 
assertion (17-1116), in contrast with which the 
righteous appear, certainly not as men of in- 
tegrity and steadfast faithfulness, but as men who 
look in faith to God and trustingly depend upon 
His arm. The obvious reminiscence of Gn 158 
throws its weight into the same scale, to which 
may be added the consent of the Jewish expositors 
of the passage. Flere we have, therefore, thrown 
into a clear light the contrasting characteristics of 
the wicked, typified by the Chaldzan, and of the 
righteous: of the one the fundamental trait is 
self-sufficiency ; of the other, faith. This faith, 
which forms the distinctive feature of the righteous 
man, and by which he obtains life, is obviously no 
mere assent. It is a profound and abiding disposi- 
tion, an ingrained attitude of mind and heart 
towards God which affects and gives character to all 
the activities. Here only the term occurs in OT; 
but on this its sole occurrence it rises to the full 
height of its most pregnant meaning. 

The extreme rarity of the noun ‘faith’ in OT 
may prepare us to note that even the verb ‘to 
believe’ is far from common init. In a religious 
application it occurs in only some thirteen OT 
books, and less than a score and a half times. The 
thing believed is sometimes a specific word or 
work of God (La 42, Hab 15), the fact of a divine 
revelation (Ex 4°, Job 916), or the words or com- 
mandments of God in general (with 1 Ps 106” 
119%), In Ex 199 and 2 Ch 20” God’s prophets 
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are the object of His people’s confidence. God 
Himself is the object to which they believingly 
turn, or on whom they rest in assured trust, in 
some eleven cases. In two of these it is to Him 
as a faithful witness that faith believingly turns 
(Dt 9%, Is 4310), In the remainder of them it 
is upon His very person that faith rests in 
assured confidence (Gn 15°, Ex 1453, Nu 14! 9012, 
Del, 2K 174, 2:Ch 20”, Το 79" 0Π| 35) ΙΒ in 
these instances, in which the construction is with 
31, together with those in which the word is used 
absolutcly (Ex 451, Is 79 2836 Ps 1161), to which 
may be added Ps 27 where it is construed with 
the infinitive, that the conception of religious be- 
lieving comes to its rights. The typical instance is, 
of course, the great word of Gn 15%, ‘And Abram 
believed in the LorD, and he counted it to him for 
righteousness’; in which all subsequent believers, 
Jewish and Christian alike, have found the primary 
example of faith. The object of Abram’s faith, as 
here set forth, was not the promise which appears 
as the occasion of its exercise ; what it rested on 
was God Himself, and that not merely as the giver 
of the promise here recorded, but as His servant’s 
shield and exceeding great reward (161). It is 
therefore not the assensive but the fiducial element 
of faith which is here emphasized ; in a word, the 
faith which Abram gave J” when he ‘ put his trust 
in God’ (ἐπίστευσεν τῷ θεῶ, LXX), was the same 
faith which later He sought in vain at the hands 
of His people (Nu 1411, ef. Dt 1°, 2 IC 1714), and the 
notion of which the Psalmist explains in the 
parallel, ‘They believed not in God, and trusted 
not in his salvation’ (Ps 78”). To believe in God, 
in the OT sense, is thus not merely to assent to 
His word, but with firm and unwavering confidence 
to rest in security and trustfulness upon Him. 

In the Greek of the LXX πιστεύειν takes its place 
as the regular rendering of ΝΠ, and is very rarely 
set aside in favour of another word expressing trust 
(Pr 26” πείθεσθαι). In a few cases, however, it is 
strengthened by composition with a preposition 
(Dt 155. Jeli 2Ch 20”) cf. Sir 1 οὐ διὸ Place 
139 716 ete., ἐμπιστεύειν ; Mie 7°, καταπιστεύειν) ; and 
in a few others it is construed with prepositions 
(ἄν τινι, Jer 128, Ps 78%, Dn 6%, 1 S 272, 2 Ch 20%, 
Mie 75, Sir 3571; ἐπί τινα, Is 9816 (2), ὃ Mae 51. ἐπί 
τινι, Wis 127; εἴς τινα, Sir 3831: κατά τινα, Job 438 
1515 2422), 

It was by being thus made the vehicle for ex- 
pressing the high religious faith of OT that the 
word was prepared for its NT use. For it had the 
slightest possible connexion with religious faith in 
classical speech. Resting ultimately on a root 
with the fundamental sense of ‘binding,’ and 
standing in classical Greek as the common term 
for ‘ trusting,’ ‘putting faith in,’ ‘relying upon,’ 
shading down into ‘ believing,’ it was rather too 
strong a term for ordinary use of that ungenial rela- 
tion to the gods which was characteristic of Greek 
thought, and which was substantively expressed 
by πίστις--- 8. proper acknowledgment in thought 
and act of their existence and rights. For this 
νομίζειν was the usual term, and the relative 
strength of the two terms may be observed in 
their use in the opening sections of Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia (1.1. land 5), where Socrates is charged 
with not believing in the gods whom the city 
owned (νομίζειν τοὺς θεούς), but is affirmed to have 
stood in a much more intimate relation to them, 
to have trusted in them (πιστεύειν τοῖς θεοῖς), Some- 
thing of the saine depth of meaning may lurk in 
the exhortation of the Epinomis (980 C), Πιστεύσας 
τοῖς θεοῖς edxov. But ordinarily πιστεύειν τοῖς θεοῖς 
appears as the synonym of νομίζειν τοὺς θεούς, and 
imports merely the denial of atheism (Piut. de 
Superst, ii.; Arist. het. it. 17). It was only by 
its adoption by the writers of the LXX to express 


| (about sixteen to one). ; 
hand, the verb is very frequent, while the noun 


the faith of OT that it was fitted to take its place 
in N'T as the standing designation of the attitude 
of the man of faith towards God. 

This service the LXX could not perform for πίστις 
also, owing to the almost complete absence of the 
noun ‘faith’ in the active sense trom OT; but it was 
due to a Hellenistic development on the basis of OT 
religion, and certainly not without influence from 
Gn 15° and Hab 2‘ that this term, too, was prepared 
for NT use. In classical Greek πίστις is applied to 
belief in the gods chiefly as implying that such 
behef rests rather on trust than on sight (Plut. 
Mor. 756 B). Though there is no suggestion in 
this of weakness of conviction (for πίστις expresses 
a strong conviction, and is therefore used in con- 
trast with ‘impressions’), yet the word, when 
referring to the gods, very rarely rises above 
intellectual conviction into its naturally more con- 
genial region of moral trust (Soph. Oed. Rex, 146, 
147). That this, its fuller and more characteristic 
meaning, should come to its rights in the religious 
sphere, it was necessary that it should be trans- 
ferred into a new religious atmosphere. The 
usage of Philo bears witness that it thus came to 
its rights on the lips of the Greek-speaking Jews. 
It is going too far, to be sure, to say that Philo’s 
usage of ‘faith’ is scarcely distinguishable from 
that of NT writers. The gulf that separates the 
two is very wide, and has not been inaptly described 
by saying that with Philo, faith, as the queen of 
the virtues, is the righteousness of the righteous 
man, while with St. Paul, as the abnegation of 
all claim to virtue, it is the righteousness of the un- 
righteous. Butit is of the utmost significance that, 
in the pages of Philo, the conception is filled with 
a content which far transcends any usage of the 
word in heathen Greek, and which is a refraction 
of the religions conceptions of OT. Fundamental 
to his idea of it as the crowning virtue of the godly 
man, to be attained only with the supremest 
difficulty, especially by creatures akin to mortal 
things, is his conception of it as essentially a 
changeless, unwavering ‘standing by God’ (Dt 5%), 
——binding us to God, to the exclusion of every 
other object of desire, and making us one with 
Him. Ithas lost that soteriological content which 
is the very heart of faith in OT; though there does 
not absolutely fail an occasional reference to God 
as Saviour, it is, with Philo, rather the Divinity, τὸ 
ὄν, upon which faith rests, than the God of grace 
and salvation; and it therefore stands with him, 
not at the beginning but at the end of the 
religious life. But we can perceive in the usage 
of Philo a development on Jewish ground of a use 
of the word πίστις to describe that complete detach- 
ment from earthly things, and that firm convic- 
tion of the reality and supreme significance of the 
things not seen, which underlies its whole NT use. 

The disparity in the use of the terms ‘faith’ 
and ‘ believe’ in the two Testaments is certainly in 
a formal aspect very great. In contrast with their 
extreme rarity in OT, they are both, though some- 
what unevenly distributed and varying in relative 
frequency, distinctly characteristic of the whole 
NT language, and oddly enough occur about 
equally often (about 240 times each). The verb is 
lacking only in Col, Philem, 2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, and 
the Apocalypse; the noun onlyin the Gospel of John 
and 2 and 3 Jn: both fail only in 2 and 3 Jn. 
The noun predominates not only in the epistles of 
St. Paul, where the proportion is about three to 
one, and in St. James (about five to one), but 
very markedly in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
In St. John, on the other 


occurs only once in 1 Jn and four times in the 
Apocalypse. In the other books the proportion 
between the two is less noteworthy, and may 
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fairly be accounted accidental. In OT, again, 
‘faith’ occurs in the active sense in but a single 
passage; in NT it is the passive sense which is 
rare. In OT in only about half the instances of 
its occurrence is the verb ‘to believe’ used in a 
religious sense; in NT it has become so clearly 
a technical religious term, that it occurs very 
rarely in any othersense. The transitive usage, in 
which it expresses entrusting something to someone, 
occurs a few times both in the active (Lk 16”, Jn 24) 
and the passive (Rev 3%, 1 Co 9}7, Gal 2’, 1 Th 25, 
1 Ti 1", Tit 1°); but besides this special case there 
are very few instances in which the word does not 
express religious believing, possibly only the fol- 
lowing : Jn 918, Ac 9%, 1 Co 118, Mt 247% 25, Mk 137, 
ὉΠ ΟἹ ect, Ac 13" 150) Jn 44, 1 Jn 44. The 
elassical construction with the simple dative which 
prevails in the LXX retires in NT in favour of 
constructions with prepositions and the absolute 
use of the verb; the construction with the dative 
occurs about forty-five times, while that with 
prepositions occurs some sixty-three times, and the 
verb is used absolutely some ninety-three times. 
When eonstrued with the dative, πιστεύειν in NT 
prevailingly expresses believing assent, though 
ordinarily in a somewhat pregnant sense. When 
its object is a thing, it is usually the spoken 
(Lk 12, Jn 45 547 1233 Ro 1016, cf. 2 Th 24) or 
written (Jn 2” 547, Ac 9414 2677) word of God; 
once it is divine works which should convince the 
onlooker of the divine mission of the worker 
(Jn 1038), When its object is a person it is rarely 
another than God or Jesus (Mt 2175-32, Mk 113), 
Lk 20°, Jn 5“, Ac 8, 1 Jn 4!), and more rarely 
(τ {1π| Ὁ Ac 16427", Ko 470), Gal 85, Tit 3°, 
Jaze oy than Jesus (nm 42! 52% 16 G20 B21. 45. 1 
1057. 38 1411, Ac 178, 2 Ti 1"). Among these pas- 
sages there are not lacking some, both when the 
object is a person and when it is a thing, in which 
the higher sense of devoted, believing trust is con- 
veyed. In 1 Jn 3%, for example, we are obviously 
to translate, not ‘believe the name,’ but ‘ believe 
in the name of his Son, Jesus Christ,’ for in this 
is summed up the whole Godward side of Christian 
duty. So there is no reason to question that the 
words of Gn 15° are adduced in Ro 42, Gal 3%, 
Ja 2” in the deep sense which they bear in OT 
text ; and this deeper religious faith can searcely be 
excluded from the belief in God adverted to in 
Ae 1689, Tit 3° (cf. Jn 533), or from the belief in 
Jesus adverted to in 2 Ti 1}? (cf. Jn 5588 6°"), and is 
obviously the prominent conception in the faith of 
Crispus declared in Ae 18°, The passive form of 
this construction occurs only twice—once of believ- 
ing assent (2 Th 119), and once with the highest 
implications of confiding trust (1 Ti 316), The few 
passages in which the construction is with the 
aceusative (Jn 11%, Ae 13”, 1 Co 1118 137, 1 Jn 4!%) 
take their natural place along with the commoner 
usage with the dative, and need not express more 
than crediting, although over one or two of them 
there floats a shadow of a deeper implication. 
The same may be said of the cases of attraction 
in Ro 41 and 10% And with these weaker 
constructions must be ranged also the passages, 
twenty in all (fourteen of which occur in the 
writings of St. Jolm), in which what is believed is 
joined to the verb by the conjunction ὅτι. In a 
couple of these the matter believed scarcely rises 
into the religious sphere (Jn 918, Ae 9%); in a 
couple more there is specilic reference to prayer 
(Mk 11%-%); in yet a couple more it is general 
faith in God which is in mind (Ife 115, Ja 215), 
In the rest, what is believed is of immediately 
soteriological import—now the possession by Jesus 
of a special power (Mt 955), now the central fact of 
His saving work (Ito 10°, 1 Th 412), now the very 
hinge of the Christian hope (Ko 6%), but prevail- 


ingly the divine mission and personality of Jesus 
EHimselii(in 62 85 tie" 2 1510. 1.610 1627-20 178.2! 26. 


1 Jn 51-5), By their side we may recall also the 
rare construction with the infinitive (Ae 15", 
Ro 14?), 


When we advance to the constructions with 
prepositions, we enter a region in which the deeper 
sense of the word—that of firin, trustful reliance 
—comes to its full rights. The construction with 
ἐν, which is the most frequent of the constructions 
with prepositions in the LXX, retires almost out 
of use in NT; it occurs with certainty only in 
Mk 15, where the object of faith is ‘the gospel,’ 
though Jn 3", Eph 1! may also be instances of it, 
where the object would be Christ. The implica- 
tion of this construction would seem to be firm 
fixedness of confidence in its object.  Scarcely 
more common is the parallel construction of ἐπί 
with the dative, expressive of steady, resting 
repose, reliance upon the object. Besides the 
quotation from Is 2815, which appears alike in 
Ro 9° 104, 1 P 2%, this construction occurs only 
twice: Lk 9455, where Jesus rebukes His followers 
for not ‘ believing on,’ relying implicitly upon, all 
that the prophets have spoken ; and 1 Ti 1'*, where 
we are declared to ‘believe on’ Jesus Christ unto 
salvation, t.e. to obtain salvation by relying upon 
Him for it. The constructions with prepositions 
governing the accusative, which involve an impli- 
cation of ‘moral motion, mental direction towards,’ 
are more frequently used. That with ἐπί, indeed, 
occurs only seven times (four of which are in 
Ac). In two instances in Ro 4, where the reminis- 
cence of the faith of Abraham gives colour to the 
language, the ΕΟ on which faith is thus said 
relyingly to lay held is God, described, however, 
as savingly working through Christ—as He that 
justifies the ungodly, He that raised Jesus our 
Lord from the dead. Elsewhere its object is Christ 
Himself. In Mt 27% the Jewish leaders declare 
the terms on which they will become ‘ believers 
on’ Jesus; in Ac 16°! this is the form that is given 
to the proclamation of salvation by faith in Christ 
—‘turn with confident trust to Jesus Christ’; 
and appropriately, therefore, it is in this form of 
expression that those are designated who have 
savingly believed on Christ (Ac 97 1127 22”). The 
special MT construction, however, is that with εἰς, 
which occurs some forty-nine tines, about four- 
fifths of which are Johannine and the remainder 
inore or less Pauline. ‘The object towards which 
faith is thus said to be reliantly directed is in one 
unique instance ‘the witness which God hath 
witnessed concerning his Son’ (1 Jn 515), where 
we may well believe that ‘belief in the truth of 
the witness is carried on to personal belief in the 
object of the witness, that 1s, the Incarnate Son 
Himself.’ Elsewhere the object believed on, in 
this construction, is always a person, and that 
very rarely God (Jn 14’, cf. 1 Jn 5”, and also 
] P 1”, where, however, the true reading is prob- 


ably πιστοὺς εἰς θεόν), and most commonly Christ 
(ΔΙῚ 18% Jn 2!) 316. 18.36 439 G29. 35. 49 75. 31.38, 89, 48 9.80 
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over these passages will bring clearly out the 
pregnancy of the meaning conveyed. It may be 


more of a question wherein the pregnancy resides. 
It is probably sufficient to find it in the sense 
conveyed by the verb itself, while the preposition 
adjoins only the person towards whom the strong 
feeling expressed by the verb is directed. In any 
event, what these passages express is ‘an absolute 
transference of trust from ourselves to another,’ 
a complete self-surrender to Christ. 

Some confirmation of this explanation of the 
strong meaning of the phrase πιστεύειν εἰς may be 
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derived from the very rich use of the verb abso- 
lutely, in a sense in no way inferior. Its absolute 
use is pretty evenly distributed through the NT, 
occurring 29 times in John, 23 times in Paul, 22 
times in Acts, 15 times in the Synoptics, and once 
each in Hebrews, James, 1 Peter, and Jude; it is 
placed on the lips of Jesus some 18 times. In 
surprisingly few of these instances is it used of a 
non-religious act of crediting,—apparently only in 
our Lord’s warning to His followers not to believe 
when men say ‘‘‘Lo, here is the Christ,” or 
‘*here”’ (Mt 2455. °6, Mk 137). In equally surpris- 
ingly few instances is it used of specific acts of 
faith in the religious sphere. Once it is used of 
assent given to a specific doctrine—that of the 
unity of God (Ja 2). Once it is used of believing 
prayer (Mt 21). Four times in a single chapter 
of John itis used of belief in a specific fact—the 
great fact central to Christianity of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ (Jn 20% 2-29.29), Jt is used occasion- 
ally of belief in God’s announced word (Lk 1*, Ac 
205, and occasionally also of the credit given to 
specific testimouies of Jesus, whether with refer- 
ence to earthly or heavenly things (Jn 3! 33 159, 
Lk 227), passing thence to general faith in the 
word of salvation (Lk 8-1"), Twice it is used of 
general soteriological faith in God (Jude5, Ro 418), 
and a few times, with the same pregnancy of im- 
plication, where the reference, whether to God or 
Christ, is more or less uncertain (Jn 17, Ro 44, 2 Co 
418.13), Ordinarily, however, it expresses soterio- 
logical faith directed to the person of Christ. In 
a few instances, to be sure, the immediate trust 
expressed is in the extraordinary power of Jesus 
for the performance of earthly eftects (the so-called 
‘miracle faith’), as in Mt 8%, Mk 536 038. 4. Lk 850, 
Jn 47114; but the essential relation in which this 
faith stands to ‘saving faith’ is clearly exhibited 
in Jn 448 compared with v.™ and 938, and Jn 11 
compared with v.! and 12%; and, in any case, 
these passages are insignificant in number when 
compared with the great array in which the refer- 
ence is distinctly to saving faith in Christ (Mk 9% 
1532 (Jn 316], Jn 318 441. 42.53 544. G36. 47. 64, 64 998 1 ()25. 26 
1118 1939 1429 1631 1935 2031, Ac 244 44.82 514 418 112] 
1312. 39. 48 141 155-7 1722: 34 1838: 27 19?- 18 2] 20- 25 Ro 116 322 
10“: 10. 1311 1513, 1 Co 12135 14% 1524, Gal 3%, Eph 
a eh 1? Ὁ 18 ΟῚ ΓΙ ΠΥ He Aa ee 
survey of these passages will show very clearly that 
in the NT ‘to believe’ is a technical term to ex- 
press reliance on Christ for salvation. In a number 
of them, to be sure, the object of the believing 
spoken of is sufficiently defined by the context, 
but, without Sear | indication of the object, 
enough remain to bear out this suggestion. 
Accordingly, a tendency is betrayed to use the 
simple participle very much as a verbal noun, 
with the meaning of ‘ Christian’: in Mk 9%, Ac 112, 
ΤῸ 015 ee 0} 115. 1 Th 12-2 the participial 
construction is evident; it may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether οἱ πιστεύσαντες is not used as a noun 
in such passages as Ac 24 432. ὁ Th 1”, He 4; and 
in Ac δ} πιστεύοντες is perhaps generally recognized 
as used substantively. Before the disciples were 
called ‘Christians’ (Ac 11%, cf. 26%, 1 P 416) it 
would seem, then, that they were called ‘be- 
lievers,’—those who had turned to Christ in trust- 
ing reliance (οἱ πιστεύσαντες), or those who were 
resting on Christ in trusting reliance (οἱ πιστεύ- 
ovres); and that the undefined ‘to believe’ had 
come to mean to become or to be a Christian, that 
is, to turn to or rest on Christ in reliant trust. 
The occasional use of of πιστοί in an equivalent 
sense (Ac 1045, Eph 11,1 ΤΊ 45.125. 1 P 12, Rev 1712), 
for which the way was prepared by the compara- 
tively frequent use of this adjective in the classic- 
ally rare active sense (Jn 157, Ac 161, 1 Co 74, 2 Co 
615, Gal 39, 1 Ti 419 5° 67, Tit 1%), adds weight to 


this conclusion; as do also the use of ἄπιστοι of “ un- 
believers,’ whether in the simple (1 Co 68 715:16 1027 
1472-24, 1 Ti 58) or deepened sense (2 Co 44 644, Tit 
1, cf. Jn 20%, Mt 17", Mk 9”, Lk 9%) and the 
related usage of the words ἀπιστία (Mk 9% (1614), Mt 
1358, Mk 68, Ro 4% 11% 23, 1 ΤΊ 113, He 34), ἀπιστέι! 
(Mk 16406, Lk 2411-41, Ac 28%, 1 P 27), and ὀλιγό- 
micros (Mt 689 856 1451 168) Lk 12%), ὀλιγοπιστία 
(Mt 172). 

The impression which is thus derived from the 
usage of πιστεύειν is only deepened by attending 
to that of πίστι. As already intimated, πίστις 
occurs in NT very rarely in its passive sense of 
‘faithfulness,’ ‘integrity ’ (Ro 3° of God; Mt 23%, 
Gal 5”, Tit 2, of men; cf. 1 Ti 5" ‘a pledge’; 
Ac 17%! ‘assurance’; others add 1 Ti 6", 2 Ti 2” 
3, Philem®). And nowhere in the multitude of 
its occurrences in its active sense is it applied to 
man’s faith in man, but always to the religious 
trust that reposes on God, or Christ, or divine 
things. The specific object on which the trust 
rests is but seldom explicitly expressed. In some 
six of these instances it is a thing, but always 
something of the fullest soteriological signifi- 
cance—the gospel of Christ (Ph 1%), the saving 
truth of God (2 Th 918), the working of God who 
raised Jesus from the dead (Col 213, cf. Ac 14° 31), 
the name of Jesus (Ac 31), the blood of Jesus 
(Ro 3%), the righteousness of Jesus (2 P 1). Inas 
many more the object is God, and the conception 
is prevailingly that of general trust in God (Mk 11”, 
Ro 1422,1 Th 18, He 61,1 P 12, οἵ, Col 212). In most 
instances, however, the object is specified as Christ, 
and the faith is very pointedly soteriological 
(Ac 202 2424 2618 Ga] 98. 16. 20) Ro 32% 28, Gal 32 25, 
Eph 15 3)2 433, Ph 3°, Col [4 25, 1 Ti 14 34-4, 2771 
3, Philem >, Ja 2!, Rev 2° 14}2), Its object is most 
frequently joined to πίστις as an objective genitive, 
a construction occurring some seventeen times, 
twelve of which fall in the writings of Paul. In 
four of them the genitive is that of the thing, viz. 
in Ph 1? the gospel, in 2 Th 2 the saving truth, in 
Col 2” the almighty working of God, and in Ac 3% 
the name of Jesus. In one of them it is God (Mk 
11%). The certainty that the genitive is that of 
object in these cases is decisive with reference to its 
nature in the remaining cases, in which Jesus Christ 
is set forth as the object on which faith rests (Ro 
322. 26 Gal 916. 16, 20 a Eph 312 413, Ph 3, Ja Ὁ Rev 
9131412), Next most frequently its object is joined 
to faith by means of the preposition ἐν (9 times), 
by which it is set forth as the basis on which 
faith rests, or the sphere of its operation. In two 
of these instances the object is a thing—the blood 
or righteousness of Jesus (Ro 3%, 2 P 14); in the 
rest it is Christ Himself who is presented as the 
ground of faith (Gal 3°, Eph 1%, Col 14,1 Ti 134 3%, 
2 Ti 113 34), Somewhat less frequently (5 times) 
its object is joined to πίστις by means of the pre- 
position eds, designating, apparently, merely the 
object with reference to which faith is exercised 
(cf. especially Ac 207); the object thus specified 
for faith is in one instance God (1 P 17), and in 
the others Christ (Ac 20?! 2474 2618, Col 2°). By the 
side of this construction should doubtless be placed 
the two instances in which the preposition πρός is 
used, by which faith is said to look and adhere to 
God (1 Th 18) or to Christ (Philem5). And it is 
practically in the same sense that in a single in- 
stance God is joined to πίστις by means of the pre- 
position ἐπί as the object to which it restingly 
turns. It would seem that the pregnant sense of 
πίστις as self-abandoning trust was so fixed in 
Christian speech that little was left to be expressed 
by the mode of its adjunction to its object. 

Accordingly, the use of the word without speci- 
fied object is vastly preponderant. In a few 
of such instances we may see a specific reference 
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to the general confidence which informs believing 
prayer (Lk 188, Ja 16 615), In a somewhat greater 
number there is special reference to faith in Jesus 
as a worker of wonders—the so-called ‘miracle 
faith’ (Mt 810 92-22-29 1528 [172°] [2121], Mk 25 4 584 
10°, Lk 5” 79 835. 48. 17 18%, Ac 316 14°)—although 
how little this faith can be regarded as non-soterio- 
logical the language of Mt 97, Mk 2°, Lk 5” shows, 
as well as the parallelism between Lk 780 (οἱ, 8% 
1713) and Mt 955, Mk 5%, The immelise mass of 
the passages in which the undefined πίστις occurs, 
however, are distinctly soteriological, and that in- 
differently whether its implied object be God or 
Christ. Its implied reference is indeed often ex- 
tremely difficult to fix; though the passages in 
which it may, with some contidence, be referred 
to Christ are in number about double those in 
which it may, with like confidence, be referred to 
God. The degree of clearness with which an im- 
plied object is pointed to in the context varies, 
naturally, very greatly ; but in a number of cases 
there is no direct hint of object in the context, but 
this is left to be supplied by the general knowledge 
of the reader. And this is as much as to say that 
πίστις is 50 used as to imply that it had already 
become a Christian technical term, which needed no 
further definition that it might convey its full sense 
of saving faith in Jesus Christ to the mind of every 
reader. This tendency to use it as practically a 
synonym for ‘Christianity’ comes out sharply in 
such a phrase as οἱ ἐκ πίστεως (Gal 37:9), which is 
obviously a paraphrase for ‘believers.’ A transi- 
tional form of the phrase meets us in Ro 3%, τὸν ἐκ 
πίστεως ᾿Ιησοῦ ; that the Inco could fall away and 
leave the simple of ἐκ πίστεως standing for the 
whole idea, is full of implications as to the sense 
which the simple undefined πίστις had acquired in 
the circles which looked to Jesus for salvation. 
The same implications underlie the so-called objec- 
tive use of πίστις in the NT. That in such pas- 
sages as Ac 6’, Gal 133 3% 6, Ph 125, Jude? 2° i¢ 
conveys the idea of ‘ the Christian religion’ appears 
plain on the face of the passages; and by their 
side can be placed such others as the following, 
which seem transitional to them, viz. : Ac 165, 1 Co 
163, Col 1%, 1 Ti 119 46 58 Tit 118. and, at a 
slightly further remove, such others as Ac 13%, Ro 
PCa et te Ei 3° 610.12 ὁ Τὶ 3541] Tit, 14.316 
1} 53. It is not necessary to suppose that πίστις is 
used in any of these passages as doctrina fidei ; it 
seems possible to carry through them all the con- 
ception of ‘subjective faith conceived of objectively 
85 a power,—even through those in Jude and 
1 Timothy, which are more commonly than any 
others interpreted as meaning doctrina fidet. But 
this generally admitted objcctivizing of subjective 
faith makes πίστις, as truly asif it were understood as 
doctrina fidet, on the verge of which it in any case 
trembles, a synonym for ‘the Christian religion.’ 
It is only a question whether ‘the Christian re- 
ligion’ is designated in it from the side of doctrine 
or life ; though it be from the point of view of life, 
still ‘ the faith’ has become a synonym for ‘ Christi- 
anity,’ ‘ believers’ for ‘ Christians,’ ‘to believe’ for 
‘to become a Christian,’ and we may trace a de- 
velopment by means of which πίστις has come to 
mean the religion which is marked by and consists 
essentially in ‘believing.’ That this development 
so rapidly took place is significant of much, and 
supphes a ready explanation of such passages as 
Gal 3%, in which the phrases ‘before the faith 
came’ and ‘now that faith is come’ probably mean 
little more than before and after the advent of 
‘Christianity’ into the world. On the ground of 
such a usage, we may at least re-affirm with in- 
creased confidence that the idea of ‘faith’ is con- 
ceived of in the NT as the characteristic idea of 
Christianity, and that it does not import mere 
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‘belief’ in an intellectual sense, but all that enters 
into an entire self-commitment of the soul to 
Jesus as the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world. 

II. THE HISTORICAL PRESENTATION OF FAITH. 
—It hes on the very surface of the NT that its 
writers were not conscious of a chasm between the 
fundamental principle of the religious life of the 
saints of the old covenant and the faith by which 
they themselves lived. To them, too, Abraham is 
the typical example of a true believer (Ito 4, Gal 3, 
He 11, Ja 2); and in their apprehension ‘ those who 
are of faith,’ that is, ‘Christians,’ are by that very 
fact constituted Abraham’s sons (Gal 3’, Ro 4°), 
and receive their blessing only along with that 
‘believer’ (Gal 3°) in the steps of whose faith it 
is that they are walking (Ro 4!*) when they believe 
on Him who raised Jesus our Lord from the dead 
(Ro 422. And not only Abraham, but the whole 
series of OT heroes are conceived by them to be 
examples of the same faith which was required of 
them ‘unto the gaining of the soul’ (He 11). 
Wrought in them by the same Spirit (2 Co 435), 
it produced in them the same fruits, and consti- 
tuted them a ‘cloud of witnesses’ by whose 
testimony we should be stimulated to run our own 
race with like patience in dependence on Jesus, 
‘the author and finisher of our faith’ (He 12°). 
Nowhere is the demand of faith treated as a 
novelty of the new covenant, or is there a distinc- 
tion drawn between the faith of the two covenants ; 
everywhere the sense of continuity 15 prominent 
(Jn 5 1 ν᾽ ὦ 1 P 2°) and the * proclamation 
of faith’ (Gal 37°, Ro 1016) is conceived as essen- 
tially one in both dispensations, under both of 
which the law reigns that ‘the just shall live by 
his faith (Hab 27, Ro 117, Gaba", He 10%), Nor 
do we need to penetrate beneath the surface of 
the OT to perceive the justice of this NT view. 
Despite the infrequency of the occurrence on its 
pages of the terms ‘ faith,’ ‘ to believe,’ the religion 
of the OT is obviously as fundamentally a religion 
of faith as is that of the NT. There is a sense, to 
be sure, in which all religion presupposes faith 
(He 11°), and in this broad sense the religion of 
Israel, too, necessarily rested on faith. But the 
religion of Israel was a religion of faith in a far 
more specific sense than this ; and that not merely 
because faith was more consciously its foundation, 
but because its very essence consisted in faith, and 
this faith was the same radical self-commitment to 
God, not merely as the highest good of the holy 
soul, but as the gracious Saviour of the sinner, 
which mects us as the characteristic feature of 
the religion of the NT. Between the faith of 
the two Testaments there exists, indeed, no fur- 
ther difference than that which the progress of 
the historical working out of redemption brought 
with it. 

The hinge of OT religion from the very beginning 
turns on the facts of man’s sin (Gn 3) and conse- 
quent unworthiness (Gn 3*!"), and of God’s grace 
(Gn 3) and consequent saving activity (Gn 8 45 
05. 8), This saving activity presents itself from 
the very beginning also under the form of promise 
or covenant, the radical idea of which is naturally 
faithfulness on the part of the promising God with 
the answering attitude of faith on the part of 
the receptive people. Face to face with a holy 
God, the sinner has no hope except in the free 
merey of God, and can be authorized to trust in 
that merey only by express assurance. Accord- 
ingly, the only cause of salvation is from the first 
the pitying love of God (Gn 3” 8”), which freely 
erants benefits to man ; while on man’s part there 
is never question of merit or of a strength by which 
he may prevail (1 5 2°), but rather a constant sense 
of unworthiness (Gn 3210), by virtue of which 
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humility appears from the first as the keynote of 
OT piety. In the earlier portions of the OT, to be 
sure, there is little abstract statement of the ideas 
which ruled the hearts and lives of the servants of 
God. The essenee of patriarchal religion is rather 
exhibited to us in action. But from the very 
beginning the distinctive feature of the life of the 
pious is that it is a life of faith, that its regulative 
principle is drawn, not from the earth but from 
above. Thus the first recorded human acts after 
the Fall—the naming of Eve, and the birth and 
naming of Cain—are expressive of trust in God’s 
promise that, though men should die for their sins, 
yet man should not perish from the earth, but 
should triumph over the tempter; in a word, in 
the great promise of the Seed (Gn 315), Simi- 
larly, the whole story of the Flood is so ordered as 
to throw into relief, on the one hand, the free 
grace of God in His dealings with Noah (Gn 6* 18 
δ᾽. 21 08), and, on the other, the determination of 
Noah’s whole life by trust in God and His 
promises (Gn 6” 75 9°), ‘The open declaration 
of the faith-principle of Abraham’s life (Gn 15°) 
only puts into words, in the case of him who 
stands at the root of Israel’s whole national 
and religious existence, what not only might 
also be said of all the patriarchs, but what 
actually is most distinctly said both of Abraham 
and of them through the medium of their recorded 
history. The entire patriarchal narrative is set 
forth with the design and effect of exhibiting the 
life of the servants of God as a life of faith, and it 
is just by the fact of their implicit sclf-commit- 
ment to God that throughout the narrative the 
servants of God are differentiated from others. 
This does not mean, of course, that with them 
faith took the place of obedience: an entire self- 
commitment to God which did not show itself 
in obedience to Him would be self-contradictory, 
and the testing of faith by obedience is therefore a 
inarked feature of the patriarchal narrative. But 
it does mean that faith was with them the pre- 
condition of all obedience. The patriarchal re- 
ligion is essentially a religion, not of law but of 
promise, and therefore not primarily of obedience 
but of trust; the holy walk is characteristic of 
God’s servants (Gn 57: 24 69 17! 24% 4815), but it is 
characteristically described as a walk ‘with God’ ; 
its peculiarity consisted precisely in the ordering 
of ΠΣ by entire trust in God, and it expressed 
itself in conduct growing out of this trust (Gn 3” 
eo 7" 815 12% 1735. 9112. 18 20).. The richteousness 
of the patriarchal age was thus but the manifesta- 
tion in life of an entire self-commitment to God, in 
unwavering trust in His promises, 

The piety of the OT thus began with faith. And 
though, when the stage of the law was reached, 
the emphasis might seem to be thrown rather on 
the obedience of faith, what has been called ‘ faith 
in aetion,’ yet the giving of the law does not mark 
a fundamental change in the religion of Israel, but 
only a new stage in its orderly development. The 
law-giving was not a setting aside of the religion 
of promise, but an incident in its history; and 
the law given was not a code of jurisprudence for 
the world’s government, but a body of household 
ordinances for the regulation of God’s family. It 
is therefore itself grounded upon the promise, and 
it grounds the whole religious life of Israel in the 
erace of the covenant God (Ex 20°). It is only 
because Israel are the children of God, and God has 
sanctified them unto Himself and chosen them to 
be a peculiar people unto Him (Dt 14’), that He 
proceeds to frame them by His law for His 
especial treasure (Ex 19°; cf. Tit 2%). Faith, 
therefore, does not appear as one of the precepts 
of the law, nor as a virtue superior to its precepts, 
nor yet as a substitute for keeping them ; it rather 
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lies behind the law as its presupposition. Accord- 
ingly, in the history of the giving of the law, faith 
is expressly emphasized as the presupposition of 
the whole relation existing between Israel and 
J”, The signs by which Moses was accredited, 
and all J”s deeds of power, had as their design 
(Ex 3:3 41: δ, 8. 9 194-9) and their effeet (Hix 4°! 122 34 
1451 94%7, Ps 106") the working of faith in the 
people ; and their subsequent unbelief is treated 
as the deepest erime they could commit (Nu 14", 
Dt 1 93, Ps 78° 52 106%), as is even momentary 
failure of faith on the part of their leaders (Nu 9013), 
It is only as a consequent of the relation of the 
people to Him, instituted by graee on His part and 
by faith on theirs, that J” proceeds to carry out 
His graeious purposes for them, delivering them 
from bondage, giving them a law for the regulation 
of their lives, and framing them in the promised 
land into a kingdom of priests and a holy nation. 
In other words, it is a preeondition of the law that 
Israel’s life is not of the earth, but is hid with 
God, and is therefore to be ordered by His preeepts. 
Its design was, therefore, not to provide a means 
by which man might come into relation with J”, 
but to publish the mode of life incumbent on those 
who stand in the relation of children to J”; and it 
is therefore that the book of the law was com- 
manded to be put by the side of the ark of the 
covenant of the LorD, that it might be a witness 
against the transgressions of Israel (Dt 31°). 

The effect of the law was consonant with its 
design. Many, no doubt, looked upon it in a 
purely legalistic spirit, and sought, by serupulous 
fulfilment of it as a body of external precepts, to 
lay the foundation of a elaim on God in behalf of 
the nation or the individual, or to realize through 
it, as a present possession, that salvation which 
was ever represented as something future. But, 
just in proportion as its spirituality and inward- 
ness were felt, it operated to deepen in Israel the 
sense of shortcoming and sin, and to sharpen the 
conviction that from the grace of God alone eould 
salvation be expected. This humble frame of 
conseious dependence on God was met by a two- 
fold proclamation. On the one hand, the eyes of 
God’s people were directed more longingly towards 
the future, and, in contrast with the present failure 
of Israel to realize the ordinances of life which had 
been given it, a new dispensation of grace was 
promised in which the law of God’s kingdom 
should be written upon the heart, and should 
become therefore the instinctive law of life of 
His people (Jer 247 315, Ezk 36%! ; cf. Ezk 16®, 
J1 3, Hos 2%). It lay in the very nature of the 
OT dispensation, in which the revelation of God 
was always incomplete, the still unsolved cnigmas 
of life numerous, the work of redemption unfinished, 
and the consummation of the kingdom ever yet to 
come, that the eyes of the saints should be set 
upon the future; and these deficiencies were felt 
very early. But it also lay, in the nature of the 
case, that the sense of them should increase as 
time passed and the perfecting of Israel was 
delayed, and especially as the whole national and 
religious existence of Israel was more and more 
put in jeopardy by assaults from without and 
corruption from within. The essence of piety 
came thus to be ever more plainly proclaimed as 
consisting in such a confident trust in the God of 
salvation as could not be confounded either by the 
unrighteousness which reigned in Israel or by 
“55 judgments on Israel’s sins,—such a confidence 
as, even in the face of the destruction of the theo- 
cracy itself, could preserve, in enduring hope, the 
assurance of the ultimate realization of God’s pur- 
poses of good to Israel and the establishment of the 
everlasting kingdom. Thus hopeful waiting upon 
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piety, and J” became before all ‘ the Hope of Israel’ 
(Jer 148 17% 507, cf. Ps 715). On the other hand, 
while thus waiting for the salvation of Israel, the 
saint must needs stay himself on God (Is 26% 501%), 
fixing his heart on J” as the [tock of the heart 
(Ps 73°), His pcople’s strength (Ps 46!) and trust 
(Ps 403 65° 715, Jer 17). IF'reed from all illusion of 
earthly help, and most of all from all self-confi- 
dence, he is meanwhile to hve by faith (Hab 2%). 
Thus, along with an ever more richly expressed 
corporate hope, there is found also an ever more 
richly expressed individual trust, which finds 
natural utterance through an ample body of 
synonyms bringing out severally the various sides 
of that perfect commitment to God that consti- 
tutes the essence of faith. Thus we read much of 
trusting in, on, to God, or in His word, His 
name, His mercy, His salvation (π23), of seeking 
aud finding refuge in God or in the shadow of His 
wings (700), of committing ourselves to God (53), 
setting confidence (922) in Him, looking to Him 
(8.3), relying upon Him (153), staying upon Him 
(3003), setting or fixing the heart upon Him (32 7°22), 
binding our love on Him (ρ 5), cleaving to Him 
(p22). So, on the hopeful side of faith, we read 
much of hoping in God (mp), waiting on God 
(om), of longing for Him (apn), patiently waiting 
for Him (Sina), and the like. 

By the aid of such expressions, it becomes 
possible to form a somewhat clear notion of the 
attitude towards Him which was required by J” of 
His believing people, and which is summed up in 
the term faith. It is a reverential (Ex 1451, Nu 
14" 2012 and loving faith, which rests on the 
strong basis of firm and unshaken conviction of 
the might and grace of the covenant God and of 
the trustworthiness of all His words, and exhibits 
itself in confident trust in J” and unwavering 
expectation of the fulfilment of, no doubt, all His 
promises, but more especially of His promise of 
salvation, and in consequent faithful and exclusive 
adherence to Him. In one word, it consists in an 
utter commitment of oneself to J”, with confident 
trust in Him as guide and saviour, and assured 
expectation of His promised salvation. It there- 
fore stands in contrast, on the one hand, with 
trust in self or other human help, and on the other 
with doubt and unbclief, despondency and un- 
faithfulness. From J” alone is salvation to be 
looked for, and it comes from His free grace 
alone (Dt 71 818 9°, Am 3?, Hos 135, E.zk 20°, Jer 3938, 
Mal 19), and to those only who look solely to Hin 
fOr (la ol) 57° 2816 30", Jer 17° 30, Ps 118° 146 
CU eters 585 1155, Job 22%:24 31, Ps. 52"): 
The reference of faith is accordingly in the OT 
always distinctly soteriological; its end the 
Messianic salvation; and its essence a trusting, or 
rather an entrusting of oneself to the God of salva- 
tion, with full assurance of the fulfilment of His 
gracious purposes and the ultimate realization of 
His promise of salvation for the people and the 
individual. Such an attitude towards the God of 
salvation is identical with the faith of the NT, and 
is not essentially changed by the fuller revelation 
of God the Redecmer in the person of the pro- 
mised Messiah. That it is comparatively seldom 
designated in the OT by the names of ‘faith,’ 
‘believing,’ seems to be due, as has been often 
πίει out, to the special place of the OT in the 

istory of revelation, and the adaptation of its 
whole contents and language to the particular 
task in the establishment of the kingdom of God 
which fell to its writers. This task turned on the 
special temptations and difficulties of the OT stage 
of development, and required emphasis to be laid 
on the majesty and jealousy of J” and on the 
duties of reverence, sincerity, and patience. 
Meanwhile, the faith in Him which underlies these 
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duties is continually implied in their enforcement, 
and comes to open expression in frequent paraphrase 
and synonym, and as often in its own proper terms 
as is natural in the circumstances. Especially in 
the great crises of the history of redemption (Gn 
15, Ex 4° 19°, Is 7) is the fundamental requirement 
of faith rendered explicit and prominent. 

On the coming of God to His people in the per- 
son of His Son, the promised Messianic King, 
bringing the salvation, the hope of which had for 
so many ages been their support and stay, it 
naturally became the primary task of the vehicles 
of revelation to attract and attach God’s people to 
the person of their Redeemer. And this task was 
the more pressing in proportion as the form of 
the fulfilment did not obviously correspond with 
the promise, and especially with the expectations 
which had grown up on the faith of the promise. 
This fundamental function dominates the whole 
NT, and accounts at once for the great prominence 
in its pages of the demand for faith, by which a 
culf seems to be opened between it and the OT. 
The demand for faith in Jesus as the Redeemer so 
long hoped for, did indeed create so wide a cleft in 
the consciousness of the times that the term faith 
came rapidly to be appropriated to Cliristianity 
and ‘to believe’ to mean to become a Christian ; 
so that the old covenant and the new were dis- 
criminated from each other as the ages before and 
after the ‘coming of faith ’ (Gal 3°°-*), But all this 
does not imply that faith now for the first time 
became the foundation of the religion of J’, but 
only suggests how fully, in the new circumstances 
induced by the coming of the promised Redeemer, 
the demand for faith absorbed the whole procla- 
mation of the gospel. In this primary concern for 
faith the NT books all necessarily share ; but, for 
the rest, they differ among themselves in the pro- 
minence given to it and in the aspects in which it 
is presented, in accordance with the place of each 
in the historical development of the new hfe; and 
that is as much as to say in accordance with the 
historical occasion out of which each arose and the 
special object to subserve which each was written. 

Indeed, the word ‘to believe’ first appears on 
the pages of the NT in quite OT conditions. We 
are conscious of no distinction even in atmosphere 
between the commendation of faith and rebuke of 
unbelief in Exodus or the Psalms and the same 
commendation and rebuke in the days just before 
the ‘coming of faith’ (Lk 1°); these are but 
specific applications of the thesis of prophetism, 
expressed positively in 2 Ch 20" and negatively in 
Is 7%, Already, however, the dawn of the new day 
lias coloured the proclamation of the Baptist, the 
essence of which Paul sums mp for us as a demand 
for faith in the Coming One (Ac 194), and which 
John reports to us (Jn 3%), In the synoptic report 
of the teaching of Jesus, the same purpose is the 
dominant note. All that Jesus did and taught 
was directed to drawing faith to Himself. Up to 
the end, indeed, He repelled the unbelieving 
demand that He should ‘declare plainly’ the 
authority by which He acted and who He really 
was (Mt 21°3, Lk 22%) ; but this was only that He 
might, in His own way, the more decidedly con- 
found unbelief and assert His divine majesty. 
Even when He spoke of general faith in God 
(Mk 11°), and that confident trust which beconies 
nien approaching the Almighty in prayer (Mt 9153} 
Mk 974, Lk 18%), H[e did it in a way which inevit- 
ably directed attention to His own person as the 
representative of God on earth. And this accounts 
for the prevalence, in the synoptic report of His 
allusions to faith, of a reference to that exercise 
of faith which has somctimes been somewhat 
sharply divided from saving faith under the name 
of ‘miracle faith’ (Mt 8% |] Lk 7°; Mt 92; Mt 
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9°? ||P MK 5°) Lk 8; Mit 0-79) Μὺ 156511. Vit ol 
Mk 9%; Mt 2151. cf. Lk 17°; Mk 4%; Mk 5% | 
Lk 8°; Mk 10°? || Lk 182; Lk 7%). That in these 
instances we have not a generically distinct order 
of faith, directed to its own peculiar end, but 
only a specific movement of that entire trust in 
Himself which Jesus would arouse in all, seems 
clear from the manner in which He dealt with it,— 
now praising its exercise as a specially great ex- 
hibition of faith quite generally spoken of (Lk 7°), 
now pointing to it as a manifestation of that 
believing to which ‘all things are possible’ (Mk 9”), 
now connecting with it not merely the healing of 
the body but the forgiveness of sins (Mt 952), and 
everywhere using it as a means of attaching the 
confidence of men to His person as the source of 
all good. Having come to His own, in other words, 
Jesus took men upon the plane on which He found 
them, and sought to lead them through the needs 
which they felt, and the relief of which they sought 
in Him, up toa recognition of their greater needs 
and of His ability to give relief to them also. 
That word of power, ‘Thy faith hath saved thee,’ 
spoken indifferently of bodily wants and of the 
deeper needs of the soul (Lk 7°), not only resulted, 
but was intended to result, in focusing all eyes on 
Himself as the one physician of both body and 
soul (Mt 817ὴ, Explicit references to these higher 
results of faith are, to be sure, not very frequent 
in the synoptic discourses, but there are quite 
enough of them to exhibit Jesus’ specific claim to 
be the proper object of faith for these effects also 
(Lk g!218 9932 Mt 186 || Mk 9%, Lk 7%), and to 
prepare the way for His rebuke, after His resurrec- 
tion, of the lagging minds of His followers, that 
they did not understand all these things (Lk 2435. 
4), and for His great commission to Paul to go and 
open men’s eyes that they might receive ‘ remis- 
sion of sins and an inheritance among the sanctified 
by faith in Him’ (Ac 268), 

It is very natural that a much fuller account of 
Jesus’ teaching as to faith should be given in 
the more intimate discourses which are preserved 
by John. But in these discourses, too, His primary 
task is to bind men to Him by faith. The chief 
difference is that here, consonantly with the nature 
of the discourses recorded, much more prevailing 
stress is laid upon the higher aspects of faith, and 
we see Jesus striving specially to attract to Him- 
self a faith consciously set upon eternal good. Ina 
number of instances we find ourselves in much the 
same atmosphere asin the Synoptics (47184 4884 935) ; 
and the method of Jesus is the same throughout. 
Everywhere He offers Himself as the object of faith, 
and claims faith in Himself for the highest concerns 
of thesoul. But everywhere He begins at the level at 
which He finds His hearers, and leads them upward 
to these higher things. It is so that He deals with 
Nathanael (1°) and Nicodemus (3); and it is so 
that He deals constantly with the Jews, every- 
where requiring faith in Himself for eternal life 

54. 25. 38 G35. 40. 47 738 824 1ρ25. 86 1044. 46), declaring 
that faith in Him is the certain outcome of faith 
in their own Scriptures (5%: 47), is demanded by the 
witness borne Him by God in His mighty works 
(102: 96-387) is involved in and is indeed identical with 
faith m God (525: 88 640. 45 847 19%) and is the one 
thing which God requires of them (6323), and the 
failure of which will bring them eternal ruin (3:8 
588 66 874), When dealing with His followers, His 
rimary care was to build up their faith in Him. 
ath ese especially His solicitude for their faith in 
the last hours of His intercourse with them. For 
the faith they had reposed in Him He returns 
thanks to God (178), but He is still nursing their 
faith (1651), preparing for its increase through the 
events to come (1315 16”), and with almost passion- 
ate eagerness claiming it at their hands (14) 1 11. 12), 


Even after His resurrection we find Him restoring 
the faith of the waverer (2079) with words which 
pee a special blessing on those who should 

ereafter believe on less compelling evidence— 
words whose point is not fully caught until we 
realize that they contain an intimation of the work 
of the apostles as, like His own, summed up in 
bringing men to faith in Him (17? 24), 

The record in Ac of the apostolic proclamation 
testifies to the faithfulness with which this office 
was prosecuted by Jesus’ delegates (Ac 3%: #3). The 
task undertaken by them was, by persuading men 
(Ac 174 28%), to bring them unto obedience to the 
faith that is in Jesus (Ac 6’, Ro 15 16, ef. 2 Th 18, 
2 Co 10°). And by such ‘testifying faith towards 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ac 20?!, ef. 10%) there 
was quickly gathered together a community of 
‘believers’ (Ac 2 44-52), that is, of believers in 
the Lord Jesus Christ (Ac 5" 9% 1117 142%), and 
that not only in Jerus. but beyond (8! 942 105 1151 
13% 141), and not only of Jews (1095 151 21%) but of 
Gentiles (115: 13% 141 157 1794 1780 [Ola 7 
The enucleation of this community of believers 
brought to the apostolic teachers the new task of 
preserving the idea of faith, which was the forma- 
tive principle of the new community, and to propa- 
gate which in the world, pure and living and sound, 
was its chief office. It was inevitable that those who 
were called into the faith of Christ should bring 
into the infant Church with them many old ten- 
dencies of thinking, and that within the new 
community the fermentation of ideas should be 
very great. The task of instructing and dis. 
ciplining the new community soon became un- 
avoidably one of the heaviest of apostolic duties ; 
and its progress is naturally reflected in their 
letters. Thus certain differences in their modes 
of dealing with faith emerge among NT writers, 
according as one lays stress on the deadness 
and prolitlessness of a faith which produces no 
fruit in the life, and another on the valueless- 
ness of a faith which does not emancipate from 
the bondage of the law; or as one lays stress on 
the perfection of the object of faith and the 
necessity of keeping the heart set upon it, and 
another on the necessity of preserving in its 
purity that subjective attitude towards the unseen 
and future which constitutes the very essence of 
faith ; or as one lays stress on the reaching out of 
faith to the future in confident hope, and another 
on the present enjoyment by faith of all the bless- 
ings of salvation. 

It was to James that it fell to rebuke the 
Jewish tendency to conceive of the faith which 
was pleasing to J” as a mere intellectual acquies- 
cence in His being and claims, when imported 
into the Church and made to do duty as ‘the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Cie (23). 
He has sometimes been misread as if he were 
depreciating faith, or at least the place of faith 
in salvation. But it is perfectly clear that with 
James, as truly as with any other NT writer, a 
sound faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as the mani- 
fested God (2!) lies at the very basis of the 
Christian life (1%), and is the condition of all 
acceptable approach to God (16 5%). It is not 
faith as he conceives it which lhe depreciates, 
but that professed faith (λέγῃ, 214) which cannot be 
shown to be real by appropriate works (218), and 
so differs by a whole diameter alike from the 
faith of Abraham that was reckoned unto him 
for righteousness (278), and from the faith of Chris- 
tians as James understood it (2! 13, ef. 1%). The 
impression which is easily taken from the last 
half of the second chapter of James, that his teach- 
ing and that of Paul stand in some polemic 
relation, is nevertheless a delusion, and arises 
from an insufficient realization of the place oc- 
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cupied by faith in the discussions of the Jewish 
schools, reflections of which have naturally found 
their way into the language of both Paul and 
James. And so far are we from needing to sup- 
pose some reference, direct or indirect, to Pauline 
teaching to account for James’ entrance upon the 
question which he discusses, that this was a 
matter upon which an earnest teacher could not 
fail to touch in the presence of a tendency common 
among the Jews at the advent of Christianity 
(cf. Mt 3° 721 233, Ro 21”), and certain to pass over 
into Jewish-Christian circles: and James’ treat- 
ment of it finds, indeed, its entire presupposition 
in the state of things underlying the exhortation 
of 12, When read from his own historical stand- 
point, James’ teachings are free from any dis- 
accord with those of Paul, who as strongly as 
James denies all value to a faith which does not 
work by love (Gal 5°, 1 Co 13%, 1 Th 15). In short, 
James 15 not depreciating faith: with him, too, it 
is faith that is reckoned unto righteousness (2295), 
though only such a faith as shows itself in works 
can be so reckoned, because a faith which does 
not come to fruitage in works is dead, non-exist- 
ent. He is rather deepening the idea of faith, 
-and insisting that it includes in its very concep- 
tion something more than an otiose intellectual 
assent. 

It was a far more serious task which was laid 
upon Paul. As apostle to the Gentiles he was 
called upon to make good in all its depth of 
meaning the fundamental principle of the religion 
of grace, that the righteous shall live by faith, as 
over-against what had come to be the ingrained 
legalism of Jewish thought now intruded into the 
Christian Church. It was not, indeed, doubted that 
faith was requisite for obtaining salvation. But 
he that had been born a Jew and was conscious 
of the privileges of the children of the promise, 
found it hard to think that faith was all that was 
requisite. What, then, was the advantage of the 
Jew? In defence of the rights of the Gentiles, 
Paul was forced in the most uncompromising way 
to validate the great proposition that, in the 
matter of salvation, there is no distinction between 
Jew and Gentile,—that the Jew has no other 
righteousness than that which comes through 
faith in Jesus Christ (Gal 2!°*4), and that the 
Gentile fully possesses this righteousness from 
faith alone (Gal 37*4-); in a word, that the one 
God, who is God of the Gentiles also, ‘ shal] justify 
the circumcision by faith, and the uncircumcision 
through faith’ (Ro 3°). Thus was it made clear 
not only that ‘no man is justified by the law’ 
(Gal 216 311, Ro 3), but also that a man is justified 
by faith apart from law-works (Ro 3:8, The 
splendid vigour and thoroughness of Paul’s dialec- 
tic development of the absolute contrast between 
the ideas of faith and works, by virtue of which 
one peremptorily excludes the other, left no hiding- 

lace for a work-righteousness of any kind or 

egree, but cast all men solely upon the righteous- 
ness of God, which is apart from the law and 
comes through faith unto all that believe (Ro 
321.22), Thus, in vindicating the place of faith as 
the only instrument of salvation, Paul necessarily 
dwelt much upon the object of faith, not as if he 
were formally teaching what the object is on 
which faith savingly lays hold, but as a natural 
result of his effort to show from its object the 
all-sufficiency of faith. It is because faith lays 
hold of Jesus Christ, who was delivered up for our 
trespasses and was raised for our justification 
(Ro 4”), and makes us possessors of the righteous- 
ness provided by God through Him, that there is 
no room for any righteousness of our own in the 
ground of our salvation (Ro 10%, Eph 2°). This is 
the reason of that full development of the object 


of faith in Paul’s writings, and especially of the 
specific connexion between faith and the right- 
eousness of God proclaimed in Christ, by which 
the doctrine of Paul is sometimes said to be 
distinguished from the more general conception of 
faith which is characteristic of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. This more general conception of faith 
is not, however, the peculiar property of that 
epistle, but is the fundamental conception of the 
whole body of biblical writers in OT and in NT 
(ci. Mt 655 16%, Jn 20”-*1, 1 P 18), including Paul 
himself (2 Co 4:8 57, Ro 416-22 g%4); while, on the 
other hand, the Epistle to the Hebrews, no less 
than Paul, teaches that there is no righteousness 
except through faith (10% 117, cf. 114). 

That in the Epistle to the Hebrews it is the 
general idea of faith, or, to be more exact, the 
subjective nature of faith, that is dwelt upon, 
rather than its specific object, is not due to a 
peculiar conception of what faith lays hold 
upon, but to the particular task which fell to its 
writer in the work of planting Christianity in 
the world. With him, too, the person and work of 
Christ are the specific object of faith (187: 8 3'4 10°). 
But the danger against which, in the providence 
of God, he was called upon to guard the infant 
flock, was not that it should fall away from faith 
to works, but that it should fall away from faith 
into despair. His readers were threatened not 
with legalism but with ‘shrinking back’ (10%), 
and he needed, therefore, to. emphasize not so 
much the object of faith as the duty of faith. 
Accordingly, it is not so much on the righteous- 
ness of faith as on its perfecting that he insists ; 
it is not so much its contrast with works as its 
contrast with impatience that he impresses on his 
readers’ consciences ; it is not so much to faith 
specifically in Christ and in Him alone that he 
exhorts them as to an attitude of faith—an 
attitude which could rise above the seen to the 
unseen, the present to the future, the temporal to 
the eternal, and which in the midst of sufferings 
could retain patience, in the midst of disappoint- 
ments could preserve hope. This is the key to the 
whole treatment of faith in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews—its definition as the assurance of things 
hoped for, the conviction of things not seen (11}) ; 
its illustration and enforcement by the example of 
the heroes of faith in the past, a list chosen and 
treated with the utmost skill for the end in view 
(11); its constant attachment to the promises 
(41-2 612 1088. 33 119 13%9); its connexion with the 
faithfulness (1111, cf. 10), almightiness (1119), and 
the rewards of God (11% **); and its association 
with such virtues as boldness (3% 41° 109. 3), con- 
fidence (34 111), patience (1038. 121), hope (3° 61:38 
10): 

With much that is similar to the situation 
implied in Hebrews, that which underlies the 
Epistles of Peter differs from it in the essential 
particular that their prevailingly Gentile readers 
were not in imminent danger of falling back into 
Judaism. There is, accordingly, much in the 
aspect in which faith is presented in these epistles 
which reminds us of what we find in Hebrews, as, 
for example, the close connexion into which it is 
brought with obedience (1 P 152 * 27 3! 41"), its pre- 
vailing reference to what is unseen and future (1 P 
15. 7-10. 21), and its consequent demand for stead fast- 
ness (59, cf. 17), and especially for hope (1%, ef. 
13. 18 35-15), Yet there is a noteworthy difference 
in the whole tone of the commendation of faith, 
which was rooted, no doubt, in the character of 
Peter, as the tone of his speeches recorded in Acts 
shows, but which also grew out of the nature of 
the task set before him in these letters. There is no 
hint of despair lying in the near background, but 
the buoyancy of assured hope rings throughout 
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these epistles. Having hearkened to the prophet 
like unto Moses (Dt 18:9, Ac 3° %), Christians 
are the children of obedience (1 P 1"), and through 
their precious faith (1 P 1’, 2 P 1’) possessors of 
the preciousness of the promises (1 P 2’). As they 
have obeyed the voice of God and kept His coven- 
ant, they have become His peculiar treasure, a 
Kingdom of priests and a holy nation (Ex 19°, 
1 P 29), Naturally, the duty rests upon them of 
living, while here below, in accordance with their 
high hopes (1 P 1%,2 P 15). But in any event they 
are but sojourners and pil¢rims here (1 P 24! 11. 17), 
and have ἃ sure inheritance reserved for them in 
heaven (14), unto which they are guarded through 
faith by the power of God (1°). The reference 
of faith in Peter is therefore characteristically 
to the completion rather than to the inception 
of salvation (159 28, οἵ, Ac 15"). Of course this 
does not imply that he does not share the 
common biblical conception of faith: he is con- 
scious of no difference of view from that of OT 
(1 P 2); and, no less than with James, with 
him faith is the fountain of all good works 
(1 P 117: 21 5°, 2 P 15); and, no less than with Paul, 
with him faith lays hold of the righteousness of 
Christ (2 P 1). It only means that in the cir- 
cumstances of his writing he is led to lay special 
emplhiasis on the reference of faith to the consum- 
mated salvation, in order to quicken in his readers 
that hope which would sustain them in their 
persecutions, and to keep their eyes set, not on 
their present trials, but, in accordance with faith’s 
very nature, on the unseen and eternal glory. 

In the entirely different circumstances in which 
he wrote, John wished to lay stress on the very 
opposite aspect of faith. For what is characteristic 
of John’s treatment of faith is insistence not so 
much on the certainty and glory of the future in- 
heritance which it secures, as on the fulness of the 
present enjoyment of salvation which it brings. 
There was pressing into the Church a false emphasis 
on knowledge, which affected to despisesimple faith. 
This John met, on the one hand, by deepening the 
idea of knowledge to the knowledge of experience, 
and, on the other, by insisting upon the immediate 
entrance of every believer into the possession of 
salvation. It is not to be supposed, of course, that 
he was ready to neglect or deny that out-reaching 
of faith to the future on which Peter lays such 
stress: he is zealous that Christians shall know 
that they are children of God from the moment of 
believing, and from that instant possessors of the 
new life of the Spirit; but he does not forget the 
greater glory of the future, and he knows how to 
use this Christian hope also as an incitement to 
holy living (1 Jn 3’). Nor are we to suppose 
that, in his anti-Gnostic insistence on the element 
of conviction in faith, he would lose sight of that 
central element of surrendering trust which is the 
heart of faith in other portions of the Scriptures: 
he would indeed have believers know what they 
believe, and who He is in whom they put their 
trust, and what He has done for them, and is 
doing, and will do, in and through them; but 
this is not that they may know these things 
simply as intellectual propositions, but that they 
may rest on them in faith and know them in 
personal experience. Least of all the NT writers 
could John contine faith to a merely intellectual 
act: his whole doctrine of faith is rather a 
protest against the intellectualism of Gnos- 
ticism. His fundamental conception of faith 
differs in nothing from that of the other NT 
writers ; with him, too, it is a trustful appropria- 
tion of Christ and surrender of self to His salva- 
tion. Eternal life has been manifested by Christ 
(Jn 14, 1 Jn 1? 511), and he, and he only, who has 
the Son has the life (1 Jn 5). But in the conflict 


in which he was engaged he required to throw the 
strongest emphasis possible upon the immediate 
entrance of believers into this life. This insistence 
had manifold applications to the circumstances of 
his readers. It had, for example, a negative 
application to the antinomian tendency of Gnostic 
teaching, which John does not fail to press (1 Jn 
15 24 15 35); “whosoever believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ is begotten of God’ (1 Jn δ), and 
‘whosoever is begotten of God doeth no sin’ 
(1 Jn 3°). It had also a positive application to 
their own encouragement: the simple believer 
was placed on a plane of life to which no know- 
ledge could attain; the new life received by faith 
gave the victory over the world; and John boldly 
challenges experience to point to any who have 
overcome the world but he that believes that Jesus 
is the Son of God (1 Ju 5*5), Accordingly, it is 
characteristic of John to announce that ‘he that 
believeth hath eternal life’ (Jn 3° 533 647 54, 1 Jn 
9.4. 15 511. 12. 13), Fle even declares the purpose of 
his writing to be, in the Gospel, that his readers 
‘may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that, believing, they may have life in 
his name’ (20%); and in the First Epistle, that 
they that believe in the nanie of the Son of God 
‘may know that they have eternal life’ (1 Jn 5%), 
Ill. THE BIBLIcAL CONCEPTION OF FAITH.— 
By means of the providentially mediated diversity 
of emphasis of the NT writers on the several 
aspects of faith, the outlines of the biblical con- 


‘ception of faith are thrown into very high relief. 


Of its subjective nature we have what is almost 
a formal definition in the description of it as an 
‘assurance of things hoped for, a conviction of 
things not seen’ (He 11"). It obviously contains 
in it, therefore, an element of knowledge (He 115), 
and it as obviously issues in conduct (He 113, 
ef. 5°, 1 P 1%). But it consists neither in assent 
nor in obedience, but in a reliant trust in the 
invisible Author of all vood (He 115, in which the 
mind is set upon the things that are above and 
not on the things that are upon the earth (Col 3?, 
cf. 2 Co 41*18, Mt 6% 16°%). The examples cited in 
He 11 are themselves enough to show that the 
faith there conimended is not a mere belief in 
God’s existence and justice and goodness, or credit- 
ing of His word and promises, but a practical 
counting of Him faithful (117), with a trust so 
profound that no trial can shake it (1135), and so 
absolute that it survives the loss of even its own 
pledge (1117). So little is faith in its biblical con- 
ception merely a conviction of the understand- 
ing, that, when that is called faith, the true idea 
of faith needs to be built up above this word 
(Ja 21:1), It is a movement of the whole inner 
man (Ro 10°: 1), and is set in contrast with an 
unbelief that is akin, not to ignorance but to 
disobedience (He 32: Jn 3%, Ro 11° 15% 
1 Th 18, He 42, 1 P 178 31% 418. Ae 1422 199), 
and that grows out of, not lack of information, 
but that aversion of the heart from God (He 3”) 
which takes pleasure in unrighteousness (2 Th 212), 
and is so unsparingly exposed by our Lord (Jn 3” 
544 847 1026), In the breadth of its idea, it is thus 
the going out of the heart from itself and its 
resting on God in confident trust for all good. 
But the scriptural revelation has to do with, and 
is directed to the needs of, not man in the 
abstract, but sinful man; and for sinful man this 
hearty reliance on God necessarily becomes humble 
trust in Him for the fundamental need of the 
sinner—forgiveness of sins and reception into 
favour. In response to the revelations of His 
grace and the provisions of His mercy, it commits 
itself without reserve and with abnegation of all 
self-dependence, to Him as its sole and sufficient 


| Saviour, and thus, in one act, empties itself of all 
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claim on God and casts itself upon His grace alone 
for salvation. 

It is, accordingly, solely from its object that faith 
derives its value. This object is uniformly the God 
of grace, whether conceived of broadly as the source 
of all life, light, and blessing, on whom man in 
his creaturely weakness is entirely dependent, or, 
whenever sin and the eternal welfare of the soul 
are in view, as the Author of salvation in whom 
alone the hope of unworthy man can be placed. 
This one object of saving faith never varies from 
the beginning to the end of the scriptural revela- 
tion; though, naturally, there is an immense 
difference between its earlicr and later stages in 
fulness of knowledge as to the nature of the 
redemptive work by which the salvation intrusted 
to God shall be accomplished ; and as naturally 
there occurs a very great variety of forms of state- 
ment in which trust in the God of salvation re- 
ceives expression. Already, however, at the gate 
of Eden, the God in whom the trust of our first 
parents is reposed is the God of the gracious 
promise of the retrieval of the injury inflicted by 
the serpent; and from that beginning of know- 
ledge the progress is steady, until, what is implied 
in the primal promise having become express in 
the accomplished work of redemption, the trust of 
sinners is explicitly placed in the God who was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself (2 Co 
5%), Such a faith, again, could not fail to em- 
brace with humble confidence all the gracious 
promises of the God of salvation, from which 
indeed it draws its life and strength ; nor could it 
fail to lay hold with strong conviction on all those 
revealed truths concerning Him which constitute, 
indeed, in the varied circumstances in which it 
has been called upon to persist throughout the 
ages, the very grounds in view of which it has 
been able to rest upon Him with steadfast trust. 
These truths, in which the ‘Gospel’ or glad-tidings 
to God’s people has been from time to time 
embodied, run all the way from such simple facts 
as that it was the very God of their fathers that 
had appeared unto Moses for their deliverance 
(Ex 4°), to such stupendous facts, lying at the root 
of the very work of salvation itself, as that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God sent of God to save the 
world (Jn 68 825 1151. 42 1319 1627- 30 178 21 9031, 1 Jn 
545), that God has raised Him from the dead (Ro 
10°, 1 Th 44), and that as His children we shall live 
with Him (Ro 6°). But in believing this variously 
presented Gospel, faith has ever terminated with 
trustful reliance, not on the promisc but on the 
Promiser,—not on the propositions which declare 
God’s grace and willingness to save, or Clirist’s 
divine nature and power, or the reality and perfec- 
tion of His saving work, but on the Saviour upon 
whom, because of these great facts, it could securely 
rest as on One able to save to the uttermost. Jesus 
Christ, God the Redeemer, is accordingly the one 
objcct of saving faith, presented to its embrace 
at first implicitly and in promise, and ever more 
and more openly until at last it is entirely explicit 
and we read that ‘a man is not justified save 
through faith in Jesus Christ’ (Gal 916). If, with 
even greater explicitness still, faith is sometimes 
said torest upon some element in the saving work of 
Christ, as, for example, upon His blood or His right- 
eousness (Ito 3*°, 2 P 11), obviously such a singling 
outof the very thing in His work on which faith takes 
hold, in no way derogates from its repose upon Him, 
and Him only, as the sole and sufficient Saviour. 

The saving power of faith resides thus not in 
itself, but in the Almighty Saviour on whom it 
rests. It is never on account of its formal nature 
as a psychic act that faith is conccived in Scripture 
to be saving,—as if this frame of mind or attitude 
of heart were itself a virtue with claims on God 


for reward, or at least especially pleasing to Him 
(either in its nature or as an act of obedience) and 
thus predisposing Him to favour, or as if it brought 
the soul into an attitude of receptivity or of sym- 
pathy with God, or opened a channel of communi- 
cation from Him. It is not faith that saves, but 
faith in Jesus Christ: faith in any other saviour, or 
in this or that philosophy or human conceit (Col 
216. 18, 1 Ti 4'), or in any other gospel than that 
of Jesus Christ and Hin as crucified (Gal 1* 9), 
brings not salvation but a curse. It is not, strictly 
speaking, even faith in Christ that saves, but 
Christ that saves through faith. The saving 
power resides exclusively, not in the act of faith 
or the attitude of faith or the nature of faith, 
but in the objcet of faith; and in this the whole 
biblical representation centres, so that we could 
not more radically misconceive it than by trans- 
ferring to faith even the smallest fraction of that 
saving energy which is attributed in the Scrip- 
tures solely to Christ Himself. This purcly 
mediatory function of faith is very clearly ind1- 
cated in the regimens in which it stands, which 
ordinarily express simple instrumentality. It is 
most frequently joined to its verb as the dative of 
means or instrument (Ac 15° 26, Ro 8358 450 5? 11%, 
Ω Co 12: He 11% 4. 5.7. 8. 9. 11]. 17. 20. 21. 23. 24 |} 27. 28. 29. 30. 
31); and the relationship intended is further ex- 
plained by the use to express it of the prepositions 
ἐκ (Ro 11 : 17 326. 30 416. 16 δὶ 090. 32 109 14:9. a Gal O16 
37. 8. 9. 11. 12. 27. 28 55 1 ΤΊ 15) He 10%, Ja 2%) and διὰ 
(with the genitive, never with the accusative, Ro 3° 
95. 80 Ὁ Co 57, Gal 216 313. 36 37 Ὁ ΠῚ 3% He 612 112% 99, 
1P 15),—the fundamental idea of the former con- 
struction being that of source or origin, and of the 
latter that of mediation or instrumentality, though 
they are used together in the same context, appar- 
ently with no distinction of meaning (Ro 3: 20. 30, 
Gal 216), It is not necessary to discover an essen- 
tially different implication in the exceptional usage 
of the prepositions ἐπί (Ac 3", Ph 3%) and κατά (He 
117-18, ef. Mt 9539) in this connexion: ἐπί is appar- 
ently to be taken in a quasi-temporal sense, ‘ on 
faith,’ giving the occasion of the divine act, and 
κατά very similarly in the sense of conformability, 
‘in conformity with faith.’ Not infrequently we 
meet also with a construction with the preposition 
ἐν which properly designates the sphere, but which 
in passages like Gal 2”, Col 27, 2 Th 915 appears to 
pass over into the conception of instrumentality. 
So little indeed is faith conceived as containing 
in itself the energy or ground of salvation, that it 
is consistently represented as, in its origin, itself 
a gratuity from God in the prosecution of His 
saving work. It comes, not of one’s own strength 
or virtue, but only to those who are chosen of God 
for its reception (2 Th 918), and hence is His gift 
(Eph 63) cf, 2-*, Pied) throuch Christ (Ac 3, 
Phi, 1P 12, cf. He 12), by the Spirit (2 Co 4%; 
Gal 5°), by means of the preached word (Ro 10”, 
Gal 37-5); and as it is thus obtained from God 
(2P 1}, Jude4,1P 1%), thanks are to be returned 
to God for it (Col 14,2 Th 15. Thus, even here all 
boasting is excluded, and salvation is conecived in 
all its elements as the pure product of unalloyed 
grace, issuing not from, but in, good works (Eph 
28-12), The place of faith in the process of salva- 
tion, as biblically conceived, could scarcely, there- 
fore, be better described than by the use of the 
scholastic term ‘instrumental canse.’ Not in one 
portion of the Scriptures alone, but throughout 
their whole extent, it is conceived as a boon from 
above which comes to men, no doubt through the 
channels of their own activities, but not as if it 
were an effect of their energies, but rather, as it 
has been finely phrased, as a gift which God lays 
in the lap of the soul. ‘With the heart,’ indeed, 
‘man εὐ πὰ unto righteousness’; but this be- 
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heving does not arise of itself out of any heart 
indifferently (Mt 13), nor is it grounded in the 
heart’s own potencies; it is grounded rather in the 
freely-giving goodness of God, and comes to man 
as a benefaction out of heaven. 

The effects of faith, not being the immediate pro- 
duct of faith itself but of that energy of God 
which was exhibited in raising Jesus from the 
dead and on which dependence is now placed for 
raising us with Him into newness of life (Col 
212), would seem to depend directly only on the 
fact of faith, leaving questions of its strength, 
quality, and the like more or less to one side. 
We find a proportion, indeed, suggested between 
faith and its effects (Mt 9” 81, cf. 810 1528 17%, 
Lk 7° 176). Certainly there is a fatal doubt, 
which vitiates with its double-mindedness Every 
approach to God (Ja 1%8, cf. 48, Mt 217, Mk 11%, 
Ro 4” 1453. Jude 3232. But Jesus deals with notable 
tenderness with those of ‘little faith,’ and His 
apostles imitated Him in this (Mt 6° 20 1431 168 
ij, LE We Mk 9", Lik 175, οἱ. Ro 147, 1 Co 87 
and see DouBT). The effects of faith may possibly 
vary also with the end for which the trust is exer- 
cised (cf. Mk 10°! ἕνα ἀναβλέψω with Gal 918 ἐπιστεύ- 
σαμεν ἵνα δικαιωθῶμεν). But he who humbly but 
confidently casts himself on the God of salvation 
has the assurance that he shall not be put to 
shame (Ro 1111 9%), but shall receive the end of 
his faith, even the salvation of his soul (1 P 1%). 
This salvation is no doubt, in its idea, received all 
at once (Jn 3%, 1 Jn 5); but it is in its very 
nature a process, and its stages come, each in its 
order. First of all, the believer, renouncing by 
the very act of faith his own righteousness which 
is out of the law, receives that ‘righteousness 
which is through faith in Christ, the righteousness 
which is from God on faith’ (Ph 3%, ef. Ro 322 41 
950. 10* 10 2 Co 551, Gal 5°, He 117, 2P yo On the 
ground of this righteousness, which in its origin is 
the ‘righteous act’ of Christ, constituted by His 
‘ obedience’ (Ro 51® 1%), and comes to the believer as 
a ‘gift’ (Ro 5"), being reckoned to him apart from 
works (Ro 4°), he that believes in Christ is justified 
in God’s sight, received into His favour, and made 
the recipient of the Holy Spirit (Jn 789, ef. Ac 5*2), 
by whose indwelling men are constituted the sons 
of God (Ro 8:8). And if children, then are they heirs 
(Ro 81"), assured of an incorruptible, undefiled, 
and unfading inheritance, reserved in heaven for 
them; and meanwhile they are guarded by the 
power of God through faith unto this gloriously 
complete salvation (1 P 15), Thus, though the 
immediate effect of faith is only to make the 
believer possessor before the judgment-seat of God 
of the alien righteousness wrought out by Christ, 
through this one effect it draws in its train the whole 
series of saving acts of God, and of saving effects 
on the soul. Being justified by faith, the enmity 
which has existed between the sinner and God has 
been abolished, and he has been introduced into 
the very family of God, and made sharer in all the 
blessings of His house (Eph 213), Being justified 
by faith, he has peace with God, and rejoices in 
the hope of the glory of God, and is enabled to 
meet the trials of life, not merely with patience 
but with joy (Ro 5+), Being justified by faith, he 
has aeeane working within him the life which the 
Son has brought into the world, and by which, 
through the operations of the Spirit which those 
who believe in Him receive (Jn 739), he is enabled 
to overcome the world lying in the evil one, and, 
kept by God from the evil one, to sin not (1 Jn 5"). 
In a word, because we are justified by faith, we 
are, through faith, endowed with all the privileges 
and supplied with all the graces of the children of 
God. (See further the articles on the several stages 
of the saving process.) 
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commentaries as Ruckert on Romans; Sanday - Headlam on 
Romans; Lightfoot on Galatians; Haupt on 1 John; Mayor 
on James; Spitta on James. The whole body of doctrinal 
discussion may be reviewed in De Moor, Commentarius in J. 
Marckti Compendium, iv. 287 f.; cf. also John Ball, A Treatise 
of Faith (8rd ed. London, 1637), Julius Késtlin, Der Glaube, 
sein Wesen, Grund und Gegenstand (1889), and Der Glaube und 
seine Bedeutung fir Erkentniss, Leben und Kirche (1891). For 
some interesting historical notes, see Harnack, ‘Die Lehre von 
der Seligkeit allein durch den Glauben in der alten Kirche’ (in 
Zeitschrift. f. Theol. αι. Kirche, 1895, p. 88); E. Konig, Der 
Glaubensact des Christen (1891); and for a general survey, 
Cunningham, Historical Theology, ii. pp. 56 ff. 
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FAITHLESS occurs only Mt 17:7, Mk 9”, Lk 9%, 
Jn 207’, and always in the sense of ‘ unbelieving’ 
(ἄπιστος) So Shaks. describes Shylock (Mer. of 
Ven. Il. iv. 37) as ‘a faithless Jew,’ 7.e. not 
‘untrustworthy,’ but ‘infidel,’ an unbeliever in 
Christianity. J. HASTINGS. 


FALCON.—RV tr. of mx ’ayydh, Lv 1134, Dt 148 
(AV ‘kite’), Job 287 (AV ‘vulture’). See GLEDE, 
HAWK, KITE, VULTURE. G. E. Post. 


FALUL.—In the sense of happen, ‘ fall’ is both a 
Heb. and an Eng. idiom. It occurs Ru 318 ‘Sit 
still, my daughter, until thou know how the 
matter will fall’; and 2 Es 1358. ‘such things as 
fall in their seasons.’ Cf. Mt 18:3, Wye. ‘if it fall 
that he find it,’ and Shaks. Jud. Ces. 111. 1. 248— 


‘I know not what may fall; I like it not.’ 


Fall away is used in two senses. 1. To lose a 
position of goodness or of grace. The Greek is 
either ἀφίστημι, Sir 167 ‘the old giants who fell 
away in the strength of their foolishness’ (RV 
‘revolted’), Lk 8:5 ‘in time of temptation fall 
away’; or παραπίπτω which occurs in the LXX of 
Est 61°, Wis 6° 122, Ezk 1418 158 18% 2077 224, and 
2 Mac 10’ [A], and once in NT, He 6° ‘it is im- 
possible for those who were once enlightened... 
if they shall fall away, to renew them again unto 
repentance,’ where the meaning is more than is 
found in the LXX, not merely falling into grievous 
sin, but renouncing the faith of Christ wholly (see 
Davidson, in loc.). ‘A falling away’ (RV ‘the 
falling away’) is the Eng. tr. of ἡ ἀποστασία, 2 Th 2%, 
on which see MAN ΟΕ SIN. 2. To ‘fall away 
to,’ varied with ‘fall to,’ or ‘fall unto’ (2 K 74 
‘let us fall unto the host of the Syrians’), is to 
desert toanenemy. It is again both a Heb. and 
an Eng. idiom. See 2 K 25'=Jer 52%, 1 Ch 1919, 
Jer 219 371% 1438/9 399, as well as 1 S 903, where the 
Heb. (if x or ὧν is added after LXX πρός με) is 
the same, always some part of 52: to fall. For 
the Eng. cf. Shaks. Henry VIII, τι. i. 129— 


‘Where you are liberal of your loves and counsels, 
Be sure you be not loose ; for those you make frien ]s, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye.’ 
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Again, Henry VIII. it. 111. 209— 
‘ And as for Olarence, as my letters tell me, 
He’s very likely now to fall from him.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

FALL (παράπτωμα, a word used of Adam’s trans- 
gression in Wis 10!, though not restricted to this 
anywhere in OT or NT).—Few chapters of the 
Bible have affected religious speculation more 
continuously and more deeply than the chapter 
which records the temptation and the weakness 
of primeval man. It would be out of place here 
to Hisgans all the topies which arise out of Gn 3, as 
to do so would be to write a treatise on Christian 
Theology. We can only consider—(i.) the character 
of the record, and its relation to other accounts of 
man’s primitive state, which have come down to 
us from early times ; (ii.) the influence of the story 
of Paradise and the Fall upon Hebrew belief as to 
man’s destiny and his condition in the sight of 
God ; (iii.) the inferences drawn by the NT writers, 
and notably by St. Paul, from the story of Adam’s 
sin, read in the light of Christ’s redemption. It 
will be impossible to give more than the briefest 
summary (iv.) of the interpretations of St Paul’s 
doctrine of the Fall which have most widely 
affected Christian thought; but something must 
be said, in conclusion, (v.) of the bearing of modern 
theories of the origin and development of man 
upon the general doctrine of the Fall explained 
in Scripture and received by the Church. 

i. We briefly recapitulate the leading points of 
the narrative in Gn 2*-3, which forms the first 
section in Gn incorporated from the source de- 
scribed by critics as the Prophetical Code (J). 
Adam and Eve, the parents of the human family, 
are represented as living in innocence and peace in 
a fair garden where sin had not entered, and where 
death had no power, for in its midst stood the Tree 
of Life, of which they were permitted freely to 
eat. The fruit of one tree alone, the Tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, was forbidden to 
them ; and death was declared to be the penalty 
of disobedience. But their happy condition of 
purity and of fellowship with God did not remain 
undisturbed. The serpent seduced the woman 
to disobey the divine command; she, in turn, 
tempted her husband to his fall. And then 
came upon the guilty pair the consciousness of 
sin and the fear of the divine wrath, which they 
vainly tried to evade by excuses for their fault. 
The voice of God is heard, pronouncing a curse 
upon the serpent, and declaring a perpetual strife 
between it and mankind; the man and the woman, 
for their sin, are for ever subjected to pain in the 
fulfilment of their destiny, the woman in her 
childbearing, the man in his daily labour for daily 
bread. They are both expelled from Eden, and 
the Cherubim guard its gates against them, lest, 
eating of the tree of life, they should live for ever. 
The picture, however, is lightened by one ray of 
hope ; for the seed of the serpent shall not finall 
prevail over the seed of the woman. ‘It ΠῚ 
Pade thy head,’ though ‘thou shalt bruise his 

eel,’ 

Traditions of a state of primeval innocence, of 
man’s fall from his pune purity, and of the 
consequent entrance of death into the world, have, 
it is said, been gathered by travellers from races 
far removed from Hebrew literature or its sources.* 
Striking parallels to Gn 3 are to be found in the 
Zoroastrian legends as to the beginning of man’s 
career. Yima, the first man, is said to have passed 
his days in a primeval paradise. But after a time 
he committed sin, was cast out of Paradise, and 
delivered up to the serpent (identified with an evil 
spirit), who finally brought about his death, A 


* See Baring Gould’s Legends of OT Characters, i. 26-39, and 
the references there given. 


later version of the story is told in connexion 
with the first pair Masha and Mashyfina. The 
lying spirit grew bold, and, presenting himself a 
second time, brought them fruits, which they ate. 
As a punishment, of the hundred privileges they 
formerly enjoyed only one was left to them.* 
Few of the parallel stories that are adduced are, 
however, so exactly recorded as these; and we are 
inclined to believe that the similarities to the 
Bible narrative are often overstated. The fact 
that many people in many lands have sought to 
explain the existing disorders in the world as the 
consequence of man’s lapse from a higher condition 
is ΠΡΟΣ significant, and we shall return to it 
again. But the details of the legends in which 
such belief is embodied are not, as a rule, interest- 
ing save to the curious student of folk-lore, and 
they throw httle light upon Scripture. It is to 
Assyria and the East that we naturally look for 
illumination. And it has been pointed out that 
the mythology of Babylonia and Assyria presents 
some curious parallels to the story of the serpent 
in the garden of which we read in Gn 3. On 
Assyrian inscriptions are found the names Diglat= 
Hiddekel, and Lura=Euphrates, in connexion with 
the word Jdinw or ‘field,’ which is identified with 
Eden. Coniferous sacred trees appear frequently 
on Assyr. bas-reliefs and Bab. representations of 
a mythological character. On a Bab. stone cylin- 
der, now in the British Museum, two human figures 
are depicted with a serpent behind them, having 
their hands stretched out towards the fruit that 
hangs from a neighbouring tree.t And the serpent 
figure is conspicuous in the legend of the Chaldzean 
tablets in which the evil serpent, Tiamat, is over- 
thrown by Merodach. (See CosMOGONY, p. 505.) 
If the third Creation Tablet were not so ex- 
tremely difficult to decipher as it is reported 
to be (partly in consequence of its fragmentary 
condition), it is probable that we should be able 
to trace in the story which it records even more 
striking similarities to the Scripture narrative. 
But Oriental scholars are not as yet entirely in 
agreement as to the translation of some of the 
more interesting portions of it; and the inferences 
that may be derived from the passage now to be 
cited niust therefore be regarded as somewhat 
uncertain. The following is the rendering of 
Boscawen ἢ :— 


‘In sin one with the other in compact joins, 
The command was established in the garden of the God, 
The Asnan (fruit) they ate, they broke in two; 
Its stalk they destroyed ; 
The sweet juice which injures the body. 
Great is their sin. Themselves they exalted ; 
To Merodach their Redeemer he appointed their fate.’ 


If this translation be trustworthy, we have 
here something very like the biblical story of the 
forbidden fruit; but the rendering given by 
Pinches differs in some significant particulars. We 
recall, for our warning, that an inscription inter- 
preted by Geo. Smith as a Bab. version of the 
story of the Fall turned out, when closely examined 
by Oppert, to be a hymn to the Creator. Making 
all due allowances, however, for uncertainty of 
translation, it seems probable, when we bear in 
mind the affinity of the earlier Creation Tablets to 
Gn 1, as well as the other points of contact with 


* Compare Lenormant, Histoire Ancienne de UOrient, i. 30 ff. 

t There is ἃ photograph of this in Boscawen’s Bible and the 
Monuments, p. 89. It is to be borne in mind that there is 
nothing to suggest that the figures are not both males. And, 
as Schrader (4.477? p. 37) points out, a specific feature of the 
Bible narrative, viz. that the woman gave the fruit to the man, 
is not indicated. 

t Babylonian and Oriental Record, iv. 251. Another trans- 
lation by Pinches is given at p. 32. See also Sayce, Ancient 
Monuments, 65, 104: and Davis, Genesis and Semitic Tradition, 
p. 65, who questions the accuracy of Boscawen’s rendering, and 
urges that we have here no true parallel to the Genesis narrative. 

§ See, for original, Delitzsch, Assyrische Lesestticke2, p. 91. 
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the story of Eden to which we have adverted, 
that a legend of the fall of man, resembling in 
external features the account of Gn 3, was widely 
spread in Mesopotamia. Indeed, in another pas- 
sage cited by Boscawen we are inevitably reminded 
of the victory over the serpent of Gn 3%— 


‘Tiamat, whom he had bound, then turned backward: 
So Bel trampled on the belly of Tiamat ; 
With his club unslung he smote her brain, 
He broke it, and caused her blood to flow; 
The north wind bore it away to secret places.’ * 

There is nothing to surprise reason or to embarrass 
faith in the fact—if it be a fact—that traditional 
behefs about the origins of human history should 
have been utilized in a purified form by the com- 
piler of the Pent. or taken up into the Prophetical 
Code. It inust be remnembered that the period 
with which we are dealing is strictly prehistoric, 
and also that legendary history is not necessarily 
false or misleading. The truly remarkable cir- 
cumstance is, that the early narratives in Gn are 
free frown the extravagant and grotesque mytho- 
logical accretions which generally gather round 
ancient beliefs among primitive peoples; and that 
every touch in these narratives as we have them 
conveys a deep religious truth. The ‘inspiration 
of selection’ 1s a phenomenon which every candid 
student of Scripture must recognize ; and nowhere 
is its presence more instructive than in the first 
pages of OT, which present the early history of 
inan in a form that can be understood by the 
simplest, and yet may be studied with spiritual 
benefit by the wisest of mankind. 

We believe, then, that we have in the biblical 
record of the Fall a purified form of legendary 
narrative concerning inan’s early history which had 
wide currency among Seinitic peoples. In an un- 
critical age it was interpreted literally, and it has 
been counted historical for many generations by 
the majority of those, whether Jews or Christians, 
who accept the authority of the OT. But another 
method of interpretation, viz. the allegorical, has 
had many adherents. Thus, of the account of the 
Fall, Philo asserts : ἔστι δὲ ταῦτα οὐ πλάσματα μύθων, 
οἷς τὸ ποιητικὸν καὶ σοφιστικὸν χαίρει γένος, ἀλλὰ δείγματα 
τύπων ἐπ᾿ ἀλληγορίαν παρακαλούντων κατὰ τὰς Ov’ ὑπονοιῶν 
ἀποδόσεις (De mundi opificio, § 56), i.e. ‘ These things 
are not mere fabulous myths, but rather types 
shadowing forth some allegorical truth.’ And, 
accordingly, he explains that Adam represents the 
rational and Eve the sensnous part of man, the 
serpent being the symbol of pleasure. The Chris- 
tian teachers of Alexandria, Clement and Origen, 
favoured this allegorical mode of interpretation ; 
but Tertullian and JIrenzus defended the literal 
truth of the narrative, as also did Augustine, who 
did not, however, reject the typical significance 
of OT history ; and throngh the scholastic philo- 
sophy it passed into the dogmatic theology of the 
Reformation. But the opinion that, however the 
story was intended to be taken by the compiler 
of the Bk. of Genesis, it might be interpreted as 
a parable of spiritual truth, lias been defended by 
great names in every age of the Church.t 

There are, then, these several methods of inter- 
preualiG) ae that the narrative of the Fall is 

iteral history ; (2) that it is a legend, which con- 
veys truth under mythological disguise; (3) that 
it is, and was only intended to be, an allegory. 
The first and Ate ean hardly be adopted in the 
present condition of exegesis, and it is probable 
that the second view of the narrative is that which 
is now most generally accepted by those who have 
studied the subject. 


That the biblical form of the | 


took place more closely than the parallel stories 
which have been collected from the literature of 
the ancient world, is not surprising to any believer 
in the unique character of Scripture ; but it is not 
to be forgotten that it is the great religious truths 
which underlie the narrative that are of real im- 
portance, and these are brought out in the Bk. of 
Genesis in a quite unique fashion. 

ii. The allusions in OT to the story of Gn 3 are 
few and uncertain. If the rendering of the RV 
may be pressed, there are indeed two undoubted 
references to the Fall, viz., ‘If {δε Adam I covered 
my transgressions’ (Job 315), and, ‘But they like 
Adam have transgressed the covenant’ (Hos 6°). 
But it seems that, at least in the former passage, 
pixp should be rendered ‘after the manner of men,’ 
and this rendering would also be admissible in Hos 
67; so that we have to look elsewhere for allusions 
to the Paradise narrative on which stress may be 
laid. The ‘garden of Eden’ is mentioned several 
times by the prophets of the Captivity (zk 2813 
31°, Is 513, cf. J] 23); and the Bk. of Proverbs 
occasionally mentions a ‘tree of life’ (see esp. 
Pr 38 11%), Ps 903 and Ee 127 have been supposed 
to take up the language of Gn 3%. 10 is possible 
also that we have a reminiscence of the curse upon 
the serpent (Gn 314) in Mie 7!" ‘They shall lick the 
dust like a serpent,’ and in Is 65% ‘ Dust shall be 
the serpent’s meat,’ though the lattcr passage may 
be derived from Micah. The conception of a 
personal tempter of mankind appears in the story 
of Job and also in 1 Ch 21! (see also Zee 31); but it 
is not until a later period that we come upon any 
explicit identification of ‘Satan’ or the ‘Adversary’ 
with the ‘serpent,’ the first trace of such being 
Wis 2%. Cf. also Rev 12° and Ro 16” ‘ The God of 
peace shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly,’ 
which manifestly has reference to Gn 9}, ἢ 

So far, then, as the language of OT is con- 
cerned, we have not convincing evidence that the 
story of the Fall as given in Gn 3 was much in the 
thoughts of the sacred writers. But were we to 
conclude, therefore, that the doctrine of a Fall 
formed no part of their religious beliefs, we should 
be seriously mistaken. If there is one idea whichis 
throughout conspicuous in OT, it is the idea of sin. 
No other nation of antiquity was possessed with so 
intense a consciousness of the wickedness of man- 
kind, and of the sin of man as an offence agaiust 
God. ‘Behold, I was shapen in iniquity ; and in sin 
did my mother conceive me’ (Ps 51°). ‘There is 
none that doeth good, no, not one’ (Ps 145). These 
and many similar passages express the abiding 
sense of the Hebrew race, that man, as he is, is not 
in the condition which lis Creator purposed for 
him. The contrast between such a conception of 
man and that, e.g., present to the mind of a Greek, 
who viewed man as 1n his normal, healthy state, 1s 
only to be accounted for by a belief such as that 
which is presupposed and taught in the story of 
the Fall. 

That this belief was, as a matter of fact, defi- 
nitely, if not consistently, connected with the 
Paradise narrative in the later ages of Hebrew 
national life, is proved by the testimony of the 
books ealled Apocrypha and the literature of the 
Roman period. This testimony is so important 
that it will be well to present it in some detail. | 

(a) It is unnecessary to multiply passages which 
speak of the depravity of human nature; but 
2 Es 44 ‘How can he that is already worn out 
with the corrupted world understand incorruption?’ 
is significant. Cf. also 2 105 7%. 

(Ὁ) This depravity was traced to Adam’s fall. 


legend should represent the facts as they actually | The classical passage is 2 Es 371.22, The secr has 


* Bible and the Monuments, p. 90. 
t See an interesting note in Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, p. 
171 (ed. Bohn). 


* It may be observed that the temptation of the Second Adam 
by the devil (Mt 4, Lk 4) explains beyond doubt who was under- 
stood by the serpent which tempted the first Adam. 
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been speaking of the creation of Adam, 1115 dwell- 
ing in Paradise, the one commandment which he 
transsressed, and the consequent entrance of 
death into the world. He goes on: ‘For the 
first Adam, bearing a wicked heart, transgressed, 
and was overcome; and not he only, but all they 
also that are born of him. Thus disease was made 
permanent; and the law was in the heart of the 
people along with the wickedness of the root; so 
the good departed away, and that which was 
wicked abode 501]. Again: ‘A grain of evil 
seed was sown in the heart of Adam from the 
beginning, and how much wickedness hath it 
brought forth unto this time!’ (2 Es 4%), And 
once more: “0 thou Adam, what hast thou done? 
for though it was thou that sinned, the evil is not 
fallen on thee alone, but upon all of us that come 
of thee’ (2 Es 7118). In this late book are recog- 
nized the moral consequences of Adam’s sin; in 
the much earlier work of Ben-Sira there is an 


allusion to the curse of Gn 3” ‘Great travail is: 


created for every man, and a heavy yoke is upon 
the sons of Adam’ (Sir 401). 

(c) That sin came through the woman is ex- 
plicitly stated in Sir 25% ‘From a woman was 
ὑπ beginning of sin, and because of her we all 

ie.’ 

(α) That man’s seduction was due to the serpent, 
now for the first time in Jewish literature identi- 
fied with Satan, is alluded to in Wis 24 ‘By the 
envy of the devil death entered into the world.’ 

(6) The connexion between death and sin is not 
so clearly conceived, and there was, apparently, 
no consistent doctrine on the subject;* but the 
generally prevailing view seems to have been that 
of 2 Ks 3’ ‘Unto him thou gavest thy one com- 
mandment: which he transgressed, and imme- 
diately thou appointedst death for him and in 
his generations.’ Cf. also Wis 2%, Sir 9553, The 
same view is found in the Apocalypse of Baruch 
(xvi. 3, xxill. 4) and in the Book of Enoch 
(xevlll. 4). 

(7) Side by side with passages such as these we 
have others not less significant, which assert the 
personal responsibility of the sinner. JZ.g. ‘ They 
that inhabited the city did evil, in all things doing 
as Adam and all his generations had done: for 
they also bare a wicked heart’ (2 Es 3%). Cf. also 
2 Es 8° and 911, and, above all, Apoc. Baruch 
liv. 19: ‘Non est ergo Adam causa, nisi anime 
sue tantum; nos vero unusquisque fuit anime 
suze Adam.’ 

It might be urged that 2 Es is a very late book, 
perhaps belonging to Christian times; but, at all 
events, that the author of the chapters from which 
our quotations are drawn was a non-Christian Jew 
is tolerably certain. And thus we may use the 
book in support of our conclusion that the Jews, 
at least from the Captivity onward, conceived of 
the sin of Adam as having left a permanent trace 
from the effects of which all mankind were suffer- 
ing and to suffer. 

111. When we come to the NT, and especially to 
the Pauline Epistles, we find that this doctrine of 
the effects of Adam’s fall receives at once explana- 
tion and relief in the facts of the Incarnation and 
the Atonement. If we take the points in the 
order followed in the last section, we see (a) that 
the universal depravity of mankind is everywhere 
paeaupposed, and is the basis of the argument of the 

ἀρ. to the Romans. ‘To (J) we shall return again, 
and only cite here 1 Co 15% ‘As in Adam all 
die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive.’ 
(c) finds illustration in two passages: ‘the serpent 
beguiled Eve in his craftiness’ (2 Co 11%), and 
‘Adam was first formed, then Eve; and Adam 


ΡῈ pee Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i. 
5 s 


represent man as wholly corrupt. 


was not beguiled, but the woman being beguiled 
hath fallen into transgression’ (1 Ti 21. (d) St. 
Paul refers to the ‘ bruising of Satan’ in Ro 16”; 
and the devil is spoken of as ‘a murderer from 
the beginning’ in Jn 853, Cf. alsolJn 3°" We 
then come to (6), as to which the classical passage 
in NT is Ro 5”, A commentary on these diffi- 
cult verses cannot be written here; but certain 
broad principles laid down by St. Paul, who is 
undoubtedly following and interpreting the narra- 
tive in Gn 3, can hardly be mistaken.* That 
through one man sin entered into the world is 
his starting-point. Death came through sin (ef. 
Ro 6” and Ja 115) ; and hence death is the common 
lot of man, first, because of his own personal sin; 
and, secondly, because it is part of the inheritance 
which Adam has transmitted to his descendants. 
At the same time, St. Paul is careful to insist 
(7) that man’s personal responsibility for his own 
acts, and for his own acts alone, remains unim- 
paired. He does not supply any theory by which 
the two complementary truths of man’s inherited 
tendency to evil and man’s free will may be recon- 
ciled; but he leaves them side by side as equally 
parts of the doctrine which it has been given him 
to teach. And he goes on to show that the dis- 
tinctive feature of the gospel is that ‘if by the 
trespass of the one the many died, much more 
did the grace of God, and the gift by the grace of 
the one man, Jesus Christ, abound unto the many.’ 
Thus the theology of St. Paul is inextricably 
bound up with the doctrine of the Fall. The 
whole point of the comparison and contrast of 
the first and second Adan is lost, if the destinies 
of the human race were not deeply affected by 
a backward step at the beginnings of human 
history, if it be not true that man’s growth in 
holiness may be described as a recovery effected 
through grace. 

iv. The interpretations of St. Paul’s language 
which have from time to time been accepted by 
Christians are various; and they depend in part 
on the view that is taken as to the state of un- 
fallen man, and the divine intention for him. It 
would be agreed by most theologians that, to use 
the language of the Ciiurch, the ‘original nght- 
eousness’ of which Adam was deprived, was, al- 
though in part natural, yet in part supernatural. 
That is to say, he is represented as divincly en- 
dowed with a virtuous character, without any 
such bias towards evil as we experience in our- 
selves. This is what constituted the uniqne per- 
versity and heinousness of the first sin, and it 
is because of this that his sin is counted a ‘ fall’ 
from a higher spiritual condition. His sin had a 
disturbing iniluence on the whole future develop- 
ment of the race, but the character of the dis- 
turbance has been differently estimated in different 
schools of thought. Speaking broadly, the Greek 
view was simply that the ‘ original righteousness’ 
of the race was lost ; the effect of Adaimn’s sin was 
a privatio, an impoverishment of human nature 
which yet left the power of the will unimpaired. 
But the Latin writers who followed Augustine 
took a darker view of the consequences of the 
Fall. It is, for them, a depravatio nature; the 
human will is disabled; there is left a bias to- 
wards evil which can be conquered only by grace. 
And this is, undoubtedly, nearer to the language 
of Scripture than the former mode of representing 
the facts; but it was not always remembered, 
e contra, in Augustinian theology that the ‘image 
of God’ remained in man even after the Fall 
(Gn 98). It is therefore contrary to Scripture to 
And a deep 


* For St. Paul’s argument, as also for the witness of the 
Apocrypha to the doctrine of man’s corruption, seo Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans (ch. v.). 
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and serious question arises here as to the relation 
between the Fall and the Incarnation. It may 
well be, as the Scotists taught, that it is unjustifi- 
able to represent the high destiny which man may 
find in Christ as an after-thought in the divine 
counsels. The Incarnation may have been, for 
anything we can tell, the predestined climax of 
humanity, independently of human sin. Bearing 
these considerations in mind we return to Ro 5!?*21, 
and the various theories which have been proposed 
in explanation. They may be classified thus—* 

(a) It is urged that St. Paul’s language requires 
us to conceive of the human race as in Adam 
potentially, in the same sense as the oak is in 
the acorn. Hence, for what he did, we may be 
counted responsible. The race, not the individual, 
is the true unit; it is with this unit that God 
deals. Thus, e.g., David sinned in numbering 
Israel, but his people were the sufferers from the 
divine punishment. The words of our Lord in 
Lk 1377 suggest to us that there is such a thing 
as national responsibility, apart. from the guilt 
of individuals. Most apposite of all, Levi is said 
to have paid tithes ‘through Abraham’ (He 7% !°), 
And in this conception of the solidarity of mankind 
there is, beyond question, a profound truth which 
is becoming more intelligently and sincerely ac- 
cepted as the social teaching of the Incarnation 
is being opened out. ‘As in Adam all die, so 
also in Christ shall all be made alive’ (1 Co 1522), 
are words which point to the unity of the human 
race as the root of the universality both of sin 
and of redemption. But we must be careful not 
to state this so as to do violence to our God-given 
sense of justice. This is the fault, e.g., of teaching 
like that of Jonathan Edwards, who spoke of a 
psychological no less than a physical unity be- 
tween Adam and his posterity. Ultimately based, 
as in Augustine, on a mistranslation of Ro 5! (in 
quo as the rendering of ἐφ᾽ ᾧ) and on the adoption 
in the Vulg. of the word imputare, familiar from 
its use in the courts of Roman law, this teaching 
may readily become either ultra-mystical or ultra- 
rationalistic. It becomes ultra-mystical, if the 
unity of the human race be so spoken of as to 
conceal the all-important fact that it is only for 
a person that morality has any intelligible mean- 
ing. It becomes ultra-rationalistic, when the 
phrases ‘imputation of sin’ and the correlative 
‘imputation of righteousness’ are used as if sin 
and righteousness were transferable from one per- 
son to another. Sin is predicable only of a person, 
not of human nature; and the warning of Ezekiel, 
‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die,’ needs to be 
ever kept in view. St. Paul does not teach that 
we are accomplices in Adam’s sin or partakers 
of his guilt without a co-operation of our own 
will, although it be at the same time awfully 
true that we inherit from him a degraded nature. 
The abiding truth in the interpretation given by 
Augustine of St. Paul’s teaching as to the Fall, 
is the truth of the unity of mankind. In this 
Adam 15 τύπος τοῦ μέλλοντος. 

(6) Again, the effect of Adam’s fall upon his 
posterity has been explained by speaking of Adam 
as representative of the race. ‘The covenant was 
made with Adam as a public person, not with 
himself only, but for his posterity.” But the ques- 
tion arises, How could Adam, in justice, bind his 
posterity to a covenant of which they were not 
cognizant? A federal compact of this sort could 
only bind us, if we had empowered Adam to act 
on our behalf. 
case we should have done the same as he, and 
therefore may justly be punished for what he did, 
it may be replied that this is a gratuitous assump- 


*See for a fuller classification, Schaff in Lange’s Romans 
(Eng. tr. p. 191). 
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tion, which goes perilously near to depriving the 
original transgression of moral blame by repre- 
senting it as inevitable. Here is an important 
consideration which must not be overlooked. All 
profitable speculation on the subject of the Fall 
must recognize frankly its voluntary character. 
Adam was not necessitated to act as he did; 
otherwise his action would not involve moral 
responsibility. 

(c) We come, then, to the view which is at 
once most widely accepted and most consonant 
to all the facts. It is, substantially, the view 
expounded by John of Damascus. We inherit 
from our first parents a degraded nature, so de- 
graded that it 1s for us much harder to overcome 
sin than it was for Adam. For this inherited 
depravity of nature we are not responsible; we 
have inherited it in spite of ourselves. Hence 
the world is in a ‘state of ruin,’ and can be reme- 
died only through grace. But we are not, there- 
fore, guilty ; guilt is incurred only when the evil 
is voluntarily embraced, when we take up Adam’s 
sin by repeating it, as it were, in our own persons. 
The rule of Augustine, Peccatum pana peccati, 
continually receives verification. Coleridge has 
pressed this view somewhat further. ‘It belongs,’ 
he says, ‘to the very essence of the doctrine that 
in respect of original sin every man 15 the adequate 
representative of all men’ (Aids to Leflection, p. 
194). And he holds that Adam’s fall is a typical 
experience repeated afresh in every son of Adam. 
Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur. The cor- 
ruption, he urges, ‘must be self-originated.’ There 
is an important sense in which this is true; but 
it is not the whole truth. It is deficient in recog- 
nition of the far-reaching character of the first 
sin. We are not at all in the same spiritual 
condition as that of the first man; we do not 
enter on the conflict with evil on the same terms, 
Our whole attitude to God is different from that 
of Adam, although we be still ‘sons of God.’ As 
the schoolmen put it, in the case of Adam the 
person corrupted the nature; with us it is the 
nature which corrupts the person. Man is still 
free, but man is a) with a sickness which is dis- 
pleasing to the All-pure; and for begat of this 
sickness only a supernatural remedy will suffice. 
As our Lord taught in the Sermon on the Mount 
(cf. also Mt 15%), the real seat of sin is within, 
the heart is the seat of the moral life (cf. Ps 7851, 
Pr 4%), although the translation of thought into 
act involves a fresh and distinct step in responsl- 
bility.* The advocates of the more rigorous 
Augustinian doctrine have been accustomed to 
designate this view as semi-Pelagianism ; but it 
is free from the essential fault of the teaching 
of Pelagius, on which we say a final word. 

(α) Pelagius is represented as having held that 
the infant enters on life crippled in no appreciable 
degree by any inherited infirmity or waywardness 
of the will. He begins the world with powers 
sufficient to cope with the machinations of the 
evil one. And thus, in so far as he does wrong, 
it is his own fault; in so far as he does right, he 
is deserving of approbation. It would seem that 
Pelagius and his disciples seriously underestimated 
the influence of Adam’s fall on human nature at 
large. That this nature as corrupt and the seat 
of sin must be of itself and when unregenerate 
displeasing to the All-holy, they did not perceive 
with clearness. And though men, happily, do not 
always push their opinions to their logical con- 
clusions, the result of such teaching as this would 
be the denial of any need of grace or of redemp- 
tion. Ὁ 

v. We pass on to the question, How far is the 


* See Hort’s Life and Letters, ii. 330f.; see also i. 78. 
t See Neander’s Church History, iv. 331 ff. 
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doctrine of the Fall affected by modern theories 
as to the evolution of the human species from 
lower and less developed types? It has been too 
often hastily assumed that the belief in the con- 
tinuity of animal forms is inconsistent with belief 
in any special prerogative of man, and is still more 
incompatible with a doctrine which represents his 
history as having been retrogressive at one point. 
But neither of these positions can be established. 

The doctrine of the evolution of species is not 
yet to be counted as more than an extremely 
probable hypothesis, by which the phenomena 
of life and growth become intelligible. Many 
details are, as yet, very obscure, and the laws of 
inheritance have not by any means been clearly 
and fully expounded. See HEREDITY. And the 
application of this doctrine to the descent of man 
is beset with peculiar difficulties, which cannot 
be said, as yet, to have been solved. But we are, 
nevertheless, content in this article to treat of 
the subject of man’s early history in the light of 
this wonderful law. Evolution may not be the 
final word of science as to the laws of growth; 
but it expresses well the results to which investi- 
gation has so far attained. We conceive, then, of 
primeval man as a creature descended from brute 
ancestors, some of whom he closely resembled in 
instinct and habit as well as in structure. But 
there was one marked difference. In him there 
was present the faculty of self-consciousness ; he 
was conscious of a reason which can make pro- 
vision for a foreseen future, and of a will which 
is not necessarily determined by the strongest 
physical desire. Man is made in the wmage of 
God, although his bodily lineage be that of the 
ape-like creatures whom he sees round him. If 
we may illustrate the facts of his growth by a 
mathematical illustration, we shall say that the 
curve of his progress is a continuous curve, upon 
which he has come to a critical point. At this 
critical point the curvature seems to change its 
character; in other words, the man finds himself 
possessed of faculties which are not, so far as he 
can judge, tle direct product of his former history. 
They are, to use at once the simplest and the 
truest words, the gift of God. There may be, 
perhaps, absolute and visible continuity between 
the bodily form of the man and of the higher apes; 
but continuity cannot be so exactly traced in his 
mental development. There has been a μετάβασις 
els ἄλλο γένος, however it has come about. Hence- 
forth he is not only an animal, but a man. [If it 
be said that it is not scientific to postulate a 
saltus of this kind, it may be asked, Why not? 
The law of continuity is not a fetish before which 
we are called to prostrate ourselves; it is nothing 
more than a convenicnt working hypothesis, which 
we find it necessary to desert in this instance, as 
in others where it will not serve our purpose. 
And, indeed, it is by no means certain that to 
the Supreme Mind there is here apparent any 
breach of continuity whatever. The law may be 
obeyed, in fact, though the sequence may not be 
within our observation. 

A creature thus emerging from a lower animal 
condition, even though endowed with the divine 
gifts of self-conscious reason and free will, would 
not, indeed, be perfect. He would be, at the 
earliest stage of a new pcriod of growth, already 
raised above the ape, but still far removed from 
the civilized European of modern life. But then 
we remark that the narrative of Genesis nowhere 
describes the first man as perfect. When South 
said that ‘Aristotle was but the rubbish of an 
Adam, and Athens but the rudiments of Para- 
dise,’* he was not drawing his picture from Scrip- 
ture. Neither OT nor NT speak of Adam as 


* Sermon on Gn 127, 
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perfect, though they speak of him as innocent and 
pure (cf. Ee 7%). And this was perceived by early 
Christian commentators. Theophilus of Antioch 
says that God placed Adam in Paradise διδοὺς αὐτῷ 
ἀφορμὴν προκοπῆς ὅπως αὐξάνων καὶ τέλειος γενόμενος, 
κιτιλ. (Ad Autol. ti. 24); and Clement of Alex- 
andria states (Strom. vi. 12. 96) that Adam ‘was 
not made perfect in respect of his constitution, 
but in a fit condition to receive virtue.’* This 
relation to God has been well described as not 
a state of perfection or a mere disposition, but 
‘a living commencement which contained within 
itself the possibility of a progressive development 
and a fulfilment of the vocation of man.’ + 

Such a state of things is so far removed from 
anything of which we have experience that we 
find ourselves continually at fault in the effort 
to imagine or to describe it. But we must, at 
least, suppose it to have been a condition in which 
man obeyed freely the law of that nature to which 
he had attained; the ideas ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ 
hardly presented themselves to his mind with full 
meaning, for ‘the knowledge of good and evil’ 
was not yet his. It may well have becn that the 
image of God was a gift only germinally bestowed 
and gradually realized. Man did not come all at 
once into his splendid inheritance. In the Para- 
dise narrative he is depicted as still at an early 
stage in his history. e is represented as living 
a life of communion with God, conscious, as it 
would seem, that he ‘ought’ to obey the laws of 
God, which, as yet, were presented in the simplest 
and most elementary forin; but the consciousness 
of moral obligation could ouly be half realized 
where the knowledge of evil was not present. So 
far there is nothing in the story which would 
conflict with the teaching of science, whether 
physical or mental. In his primitive condition, 
man would have been able to recognize only the 
simplest moral commands. He was forbidden to 
taste of the fruit of ‘the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil’: for so perilous an experience he 
was not prepared. And, in the absence of tempta- 
tion from without, it was perhaps possible that 
this state of purity should have continued. The 
man’s nature, though not developed to perfection, 
though not strong with the discipline which time 
and experience bring, was perfectly balanced ; and 
in obeying its dictates he would obey the dictates 
of his Creator. 

How into such a world could evil enter? That 
is the question which has vexed philosophy from 
generation to generation. It is a question to 
which no final or complete answer has becn given. 
But the record of revelation at least puts the 
difficulty one step further back; it points to the 
region where the solution is to be sought. In the 
Bible the fall of the angels precedes the fall of 
man (Jude®), Temptation came into human life 
through the machination of a spirit of evil distinct 
from man. ‘The invitation to sin came from the 
serpent in the garden, and it took the form of a 
suggested violation of the command known to be 
divine. Sin is not an indigenous product, but is 
brought in ab extra, somewhat as it has been 
suggested that life was first brought to the earth 
in a meteoric stone. According to the Bible, the 
origin of evil is to be sought outside hnman 
nature. 

We are not now in a region where science has 
anything to tcll us. We have only the brief 
phrases of Scripture as our guide. And it will be 
observed that we cannot say positively that the 
temptation would not have been self-suggested, as 
the man grew in faculty and in strength, had 
there been no malign influence external to himself. 


* See Gibson, T'hirty-Nine Articles, p. 366. 
ἡ Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, ὃ 78. 
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We do not know, and cannot know. What is 
told is this. The man was in a state of innocence 
and purity, and the suggestion to sin came, as a 
matter of fact, in the first instance from a personal 
agency of evil outside the domain of his own will. 

Here, then, is ignorance of evil dispelled, which- 
ever course the man adopted. For the conscious 
refusal of evil, no less than its acceptance, would 
in ἃ measure involve a knowledge of evil. An 
apostolic writer speaks of the τέλειος, or perfect 
man, as one ‘who by reason of use has his 
senses exercised to discern good and evil’ (He 5%). 
True, there would be no personal realization of 
evil were it not donactouele embraced. But its 
existence must henceforward be definitely con- 
ceived. And we may notice that whether man 
yielded to the temptation or overcame it, in any 
case he would have advanced a step in knowledge. 
To yield was a spiritual fall; to resist would have 
been a spiritual rise. But in any case the new 
experience would be an intellectual rise. ‘This is 
a principle which has formed the starting-point of 
some remarkable speculations as to the 1.411 both 
in medizval and modern times. The philosopher 
Erigena seems to have had a confused perce rye of 
this truth when he taught that sin was relatively 
necessary for the development of human nature. 
Schiller, again, interpreted the Fall as the necessary 
transition of reason from the state of nature to 
that of culture. The necessity of evil is a pro- 
minent feature in the Hegelian philosophy, accord- 
ing to which the life of the world is conceived as 
inevitably developing itself through antagonism 
and conflict. This 1s the Divina Commedia of 
human history, the perpetual tragedy of life. 
And theologians have pointed out that in Serip- 
ture itself the origin of the arts of civilization and 
of peace is traced to fallen and not to unfallen 
man. ‘Tubal-cain, ‘the forger of every cutting in- 
strument in brass and iron,’ and Jubal the father 
of musicians, are the descendants of Cain (Gn 451: 2%), 
The truth which seems to underlie speculations 
such as these is that man would not begin to 
progress rapidly, in an intellectual point of view, 
until he became conscious of the resistance to his 
energies which evil presents. But this conscious- 
ness would not have been less intense had he over- 
come the temptation which assailed him instead 
of yielding to it. It is only the man who has 
successfully battled with evil that is conscious of 
its full strength, for upon him alone has it spent 
all its powers. And thus to assert that sim was 
relatively necessary for the development of human 
nature, is to confuse the yielding to temptation 
with the experience of it. Had primeval man 
been strong when evil presented itself, we know 
not to what heights of intellectual, as of spiritual 
excellence, the race might not have now attained. 
In this view only is it true that the first tempta- 
tion marks the ‘beginning and the foundation of 
the development of mind, the birth of man’s 
intellectual nature.’ * 

We find, then, that the doctrine of the Fall, 
when subjected to examination, is in no way 
inconsistent with the theory of the evolution of 
man from lower types, and his growth ‘from 
strength to strength’ as the centuries have gone 
by. There has been a continuous intellectual 
development. When the pre-Adamite ancestor of 
the human family was fitted to receive the divine 
gift of reason, it was granted tohim. Like Christ, 
Adam caine in the fulness of time, when all things 
were ready. Up to this point the evolution had 
been unconscious; heneceforward it was to be con- 
scious, and partly assisted by voluntary effort. 


*See Matheson, Can the Old Faith live with the New, p. 
tee ff., where the argument of this paragraph is developed at 
ength. 


And the first experience of evil, explicitly re- 
cognized as evil, would afford a fresh starting- 
point for his growth. For such experience of evil, 
as has been said, would in any event—whether it 
was conquered or the conqueror—involve ἃ rise in 
the intellectual scale. Had it been overcome, as 
it might have been overcome (for the act of Adam 
is represented as one of free choice), there would 
have been a rise in the spiritual scale as well. 
But in the event there was intellectual growth, 
accompanied by a descent to a lower spiritual 
level, from which it would be impossible for man 
to rise without the aid of divine grace. And so 
the Incarnation and the Atonement mark in the 
history of mankind a crisis as real, and introduce 
a force as potent, as when God created man in His 
own wnage. 

Such a view of man’s progress is in the strictest 
harmony alike with the Bible and with the teach- 
ing of modern science. Jor it is to be remembered 
that what science teaches us is that the history of 
man has been a history of development, but it does 
not and could not teach that this development has 
proceeded along the best conceivable lines.* It is 
no postulate of modern philosophy that this is the 
best of all possible worlds. And the Christian 
doctrine, that man as he presents himself to us in 
history and in life, though his education through 
the centuries has been divinely ordered, is not in 
the condition which was the divine intention for 
him, is a doctrine which receives verification from 
daily observation. The divine will has_ been 
thwarted, so to speak, by the perversity of the 
human will. And this has been recognized as the 
key to the problem of evil by men of all races and 
creeds. For what is the spectacle which the world 
of men presents? Newman has described it well 
in a splendid passage of his Apologia (ch. v.): “Τὸ 
consider the world in its length and its breadth, 
its various history, the many races of man, their 
starts, their fortunes, their mutual alienation, 
their conflicts; and then their ways, habits, 
governments, forms of worship; their enterprises, 
their aimless courses, their random achievements 
and acquirements, the impotent conclusion of long- 
standing facts, the tokens so faint and broken of 
a superintending design, the blind evolution of 
what turn out to be great powers or truths, the 
progress of things, as if from unreasoning elements, 
not towards final causes, the greatness and little- 
ness of man, his far-reaching aims, his short dura- 
tion, the curtain hung over his futurity, the 
disappointments of life, the defeat of good, the 
success of evil, physical pain, mental anguish, 
the prevalence and intensity of sin, the pervading 
idolatries, the corruptions, the dreary, hopeless 
irreligion, that condition of the whole race, so 
fearfully yet exactly described in the apostle’s 
words, ‘‘having no hope and without God in the 
world,”—all this is a vision to dizzy and appal ; 
and inflicts upon the mind the sense of a profound 
mystery, which is absolutely beyond human solu- 
tion. What shall be said to this heart-piercing, 
reason-bewildering fact? I can only answer, that 
either there is no Creator, or this living society of 
men is in a true sense discarded from His presence.’ 
The ‘outcast man’ is, in short, the Great Excep- 
tion. While every other living thing is striving 
for its good, man alone is found choosing what 
he knows to be for his hurt. And so to the 
believer in God his own experience confirms the 
eternal truth of the doctrine of the Fall. As 
Pascal says, ‘ De sorte que ’homme est plus incon- 

* See Gore, Luz Mundil0, pp. 535, 536, and the passage there 
cited from Aubrey Moore’s Hvolution and Christianity: ‘the 
change which took place at the Fall was a change in the moral 
region ; but it could not be without its effect elsewhere. Even 


the knowledge of nature becomes confused without the govern 
ing truth of the relation of man to God.’ 
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cevable sans ce mysttre, que ce mystére n’est 
inconcevable ἃ homme.’ That doctrine is indecd 
a datum of revelation; but it harmonizes well with 
what we know of ourselves and of others. There 
has been somewhere a backward stcp in the history 
of man, who was at the first created ‘very good.’ 
And the teaching of St. Paul about sin, stated in 
terms of the story of Gn 3, but based on the broad 
ground of observation and experience, gives, as we 
have seen, the rationale of this fact, and brings 
it into line with the revelation of the gospel. 
There are two points on which it is necessary to 
add a few concluding remarks. 

(1) St. Paul, following Gn 2!” and 31, states 
that death came through sin (Ro 5! 4), It is 
tolerably plain that by ‘dcath’ he means physical 
death, although it has been interpreted of the death 
of the soul (see Sanday, zn doc.). And he here seems 
to come into collision with natural science, which 
teaches that death must have been known upon 
the earth long before the human species appeared. 
For ages before the creation or evolution of man, 
death in the case of the lower animals must have 
been a necessary concomitant and condition of life. 
It is not apparent, however, that this touches St. 
Paul’s argument; for he is speaking of the death 
of man. And in the case of man it may well be 
that had he remained faithful to the law of his 
being, as communicated to him by his Creator, 
death would have had no dominion over him. As 
has been said already, of the condition of primeval 
man we have little information ; it was so utterly 
unlike anything of which we have experience that 
confident statements would be out of place. But, 
at all events, the death of a being made in the 
wage of God is a phenomenon of an ordcr entirely 
different from the death of a beast. Death is the 
portion of the latter; it is part of the divine 
intention for him. Not so, for man. [Tor him 
there is a further destiny in store. And his sin, 
as it involves alienation from God, involves the 
withdrawal of that higher life which has been the 
assurance of immortality. We do not assert of 
Adam the non posse mori, but the posse non mori, 
as long as his fellowship with God, the source of 
life, was unbroken. But sin reduced him to the 
state of a lower animal, and thus man became the 
prey of death. It may well be that, as has been 
surmised by many of the profoundest of Christian 
philosophers, there is some intimate connexion be- 
tween moral evil and physical decay for a composite 
being such as Scripture represents man to be. 
And in the Fall of Adam his whole race were thus 
involved ; death passed upon them, not indccd as 
a punishment for something which a remote an- 
cestor had done, but as the inevitable consequence 
of the sin of the head of the race. They inherit a 
degraded nature, which is subject to the laws of 
physical dissolution as is the nature of a beast. 
But ‘man’s normal condition, according to the OT, 
is not mortality, with the possibility of attaining 
immortality by a later gift; but life in God’s fellow- 
ship, with the possibility of losing it and falling 
into a condition of an cxistence which is not life.’ * 
It is not by any means clear that it is within the 
power of natural science to negative this view. 

(2) What may prove a more serious difficulty 
arises in connexion with the origin of the human 
race from a single pair, which seems to be presup- 
posed in St. Paul’s exposition of the parallelism 
between Adam and Christ. True, the unity of the 
race is not disproved by science; and it is believed 
by many on purely scientific grounds to be more 
probable than the hypothesis that mankind are 
descended from several pairs. But if the latter 
doctrine should command at any time the assent 
of the scientific world, it would be necessary to 

* Salmond, Christian Doctrine of Immortahty, p. 220. 
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modify in some degrce what has been said. This 
article has been written on the assumption that 
there is nothing contradictory to science in the 
doctrine of the unity of the human race as 
descended from common parents. ‘This is cer- 
tainly the doctrine expounded by St. Paul. But 
it is a matter which comes within the province of 
science; and should it ever be disproved, it would 
be necessary to admit that the apostle was using 
an illustration not scientifically apt in all respects. 
It must be observed, however, that in essentials 
nothing would have to be changed. The great 
truths, that sin began with the beginning of our 
race, that its baneful influence has been trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, that it is as 
widespread as mankind itself, that it cannot be 
eradicated without a gift of grace, are unaffected 
whether ‘ Adam’ be taken as the name of a single 
individual, or as a term descriptive of the fore- 
fathers of the human species. ‘lhe universality of 
sin is a sufficient indication that human nature 
has been corrupted at its base, whether by the 
fall of one or of several; and it would still remain 
true that ‘as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.’ So much it has been deemed 
necessary to say, although at present the balance 
of evidence seems distinctly to favour the doctrine 
that mankind are descended from one common 
stock, and so to confirm the analogy drawn out by 
St. Paul. See also ADAM, ATONEMENT, JUSTIFI- 
CATION, HEREDITY, PARADISE, SACRIFICE, SIN. 
LITERATURE.—In addition to the books already mentioned, 
the following may be consulted with profit: Ryle, Karly 
Narratives of Genesis; Orr, Christian View of God and the 
World ; Laidlaw, Zhe Bible Doctrine of Man; Miller, Christian 
Doctrine of Sin. The subject is discussed in all treatises on 
Systematic Theology. J. H. BERNARD. 


FALLOW-DEER.—This word occurs in the AV 
among the clean animals (Dt 14°), and in the 
list of game furnished for Solomon’s daily table 
(1K 4%). In each list ’ayydl, zébt, and yahmir 
occur in the same order. The first is correctly 
translated, both in AV and RV, hart (see TLART). 
The second is incorrectly tr. in AV roebuck, and 
correctly in RV gazelle (see GAZELLE). The third 
is incorrectly tr. in AV fallow-deer, and, we think, 
correctly in RV roebuek (see NOEBUCK). 

CG. Hi, Post: 

FALSE WITNESS.—See LyIne, OATH. 


FAME.—The Gr. word φήμη (from φημί, to de- 
clare, say) was used for a divine voice, oracle, and 
then for a report or common saying. The Lat. 
word fama, beginning, where φήμη left off, with 
rumour or report, added to that the meaning of 
reputation or renown. The Eng. word ‘fame,’ 
though it once had all the meaning of Lat. fama, 
now retains only the sense of renown or celebrity. 
Thus in modern Eng. ‘fame’ is never a fair cqui- 
valent for φήμη. 

That in 1611 ‘fame’ had the meaning (1) of 
report, and (2) also of renown, is ccrtain. Thus: 
(1) Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, 1531 (Croft’s ed. 
li. 291), says, ‘all Greece was in great fear for the 
fame that was sprad of the commynge of the 
Persians with an infinite armye.’ So Tindale’s tr. 
of Mt 248 (ed. of 153+) is, ‘Ye shall heare of warres, 
and of the fame of warres’ (Gr. ἀκοάς; Wyc. 
‘openyouns’; 'Tind. 1526 ‘noyse’; Cran. ‘tidinges’ ; 
Rhem. ‘bruites’; Gen., Bish., AV, RV ‘rumours’). 
And Bacon (Adv. of Learning, τι. xxii. 19) says, 
‘General fame is light, and the opinions conceived 
by superiors or equals are deceitful ; for to such 
men are more masked; verior fama ὁ domesticis 
emanat.’ Again (2) in Shaks. (Z'rowdus and Cres. 
suda, 111. 111. 228), Achilles says— 

‘I see my reputation is at stake ; 
My fame is shrewdly vored’; 
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and in Henry V. Il. ii. 13, Pistol sings, ‘ And sword 
and shield, In bloody field, Doth win immortal 
fame’; to which the Boy replies, ‘ Would I were in 
an ale-house in London ! I would give all my fame 
for a pot of ale and safety.’ 

In AV both meanings appear, but the former 
most frequently. The only manifest examples of 
the meaning ‘renown’ are 1 K 451,1 Ch 14!” 225, 
Zeph 8.5, where the Heb. is shém ‘a name.’ When 
the Heb. is shéma‘ (Nu 144, 1 K 10!, 2 Ch 91, Job 
2872, Is 66"), shéma‘ (Jos 62799, Est 94, Jer 6°), or 
shémi‘ah(1 KK 107, 2 Ch 9°), the meaning is not very 
distinctly marked, but the Heb. words are properly 
report, tidings (lit. ‘hearing’); and in Job 28” 
(RV ‘rumour’) as well as in Jer 6" that is mani- 
festly the sense. It is evident also that in the 
only remaining OT passage, Gn 4516 (where the 
Heb. is £61, lit. ‘ voice’), the sense is report. In 
NT that sense is probably the only one that 
occurs. The Gr. words are (1) φήμη, Mt 9%, Lk 413, 
the only examples of the word, which is nearly as 
rare in LXX (Pr 16? [for shémi‘ah], 2 Mac 43, 
3 Mac 3%, 4 Mac 4532), with the verb dkagnuliw, Mt 951 
(διεφήμισαν αὐτόν, ‘they ... spread abroad his 
fame’; Wye. 1380 ‘thei... defameden hym,’ 1388 
‘thei. . . diffameden hym,’ from Vulg. diffama- 
verunt eum). (2) ἀκοή, hit. ‘hearing,’ Mt 43 14, 
Mk 1% (RV always ‘report’). (3) ἦχος, ‘echio,’ 
Lk 4517 the only occurrence of this meaning (RV 
‘rumour’). (4) λόγος, ‘ word,’ Lk 5% (RV ‘ report’), 
which has this meaning also in Mt 28, Jn 21% 
(EV ‘saying’). In Apoer., on the other hand, we 
find only 1 Mac 3**-#, both with the mod. sense 
of renown (Gr. ὄνομα, ‘name’). 

RV adds Jer 50* (Heb. shéma‘) for AV ‘report.’ 
‘Fame’ is the Wyclifite tr” of 1388 here, ‘report’ 
having come from the Geneva Bible of 1560. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FAMILIAR.—‘ Familiar spirit’ is the tr. in EV of 
Heb. ᾿δῇ, wherever it occurs (except Job 3215 where 
in plu. it means ‘skin-bottles,’ EV ‘ bottles,’ RVm 
‘wine skins’), on which see Driver on Dt 18" and 
art. DEMON ; also Van Hoonacker, ‘ Divination by 
’0b,’ in Expos. Times, Jan. 1898. ‘Familiar’ has in 
this phrase the sense of the Lat. familiaris, belong- 
ing to one’s family, and so to oneself, ready to serve 
one as a famulus or servant. The oldest example 
in Oxf. Eng. Dict. is Stow, Chron. (1565) 107, ‘A 
familiar spirit which hee had. . . in likenesse of a 
Catte.’ But it is found in Geneva Bible of 1560, 
1S 287 %s-8 ete., whence it passed into AV. Similar 
phrases seem to be older, as Prose Legends in 
Anglia, viil. 146 (14—), ‘Hir famylier aungel thet 
hadde hir in kepynge’; and Capgrave, Chron. 25 
(1460), ‘ That same familiar devel.’ 

In Jer 2019 we find the subst. ‘familiars’ (Lat. 
familiares), ‘ All my familiars watched for my halt- 
ing,’ for which RV gives ‘familiar friends’ as the 
same Heb. is tr. in Ps 419 AV and RV. 


The Heb. is lit. ‘man (or men) of my peace.’ It occurs also 
Jer 3822, Ob7. The most instructive occurrence is no doubt Ps 
419, and the meaning is there at least not simply ‘ acquaintances, 
those to whom I should give the ordinary salutation, Peace be 
with you’ (Streane); but rather, as Cheyne, those who are 
specially attached to me by a covenant. 


Tllustrations of the subst. ‘familiars’ are Knox, 
Hist. 38, ‘they would chop their familiars on the 
cheeke with it [the New Testament]’; and Hos 
1044 Cov. ‘All thy stronge cities shalbe layed 
waist, euen aS Salmana was destroyed with his 
familiers.’ J. HASTINGS. 


FAMILY.—i. ScoprE, TERMS, AND DATA.—The 
term family is used in many different senses: 
(a) For larger or smaller groups of persons con- 
nected by blood or marriage, from the family in 
the narrowest sense—a man with his wives and 


aggregate of kinsfolk between whom relationship 
is traced—the clan, tribe, nation, or even the 
human race. (8) In a looser sense for communities 
living in closeand permanent intercourse, from the 
household—including dependants as well as kins- 
folk—to the clan, etc., including persons not of the 
main stock. (c) In various fig. senses with which 
we are not concerned here. OT recognizes and 
connects the groups denoted by family in (a) and 
(6), but has no single term for them; still less has 
it any term corresponding to the Eng. family. 
n’3 house, approaches most closely to the range of 
meaning of family in (a) and (6); in Gn 7! Noah 
with his wife and sons and daughters-in-law are 
called his house; we have also the house of David 
28 3}, of Levi (1.6. tribe) Nu 178, of Israel (1.6. the 
nation) Ex 16%. In P and Ch ay ma, RV fathers’ 
house, is a technical term for a subdivision of a 
tribe. The origin of these terms in the concrete 
dwelling connects them with (ὦ), cf. similar use 
of 2ak fent, in Ps 78” 83°. So also πρῴ, EV 
family, is explained (Ges., Fuerst) as etymologic- 
ally a union, obsolete " nav to join, but Buhl 
connects with Arab. sapaha, to pour out, and with 
njay, ‘2 is strictly a clan, and is used in P and late 
writings (Nu 2, ete.) for the largest division of a 
tribe ; but its meanings also range from the clan 
to the tribe (Jg 13’) and the nation (Jer 33%), 
Other terms are derived from the physical tie 
between kinsfolk, and connect with (a), yu seed 
(Gn 127), oxy bone (Gn 294), πῴῷξ flesh (Gn 29:2), 
νῷ flesh (Lv 1813), with its derivative mxy (Lv 
1817, in the sense of blood-relation; the com- 

ounds of 7% bear, beget, nid» offspring (Gn 486), 
csinsfolk (Gn 31°), niin clans (Nu 1%). Also, 
young children collectively are 4p, ν᾽ 50 take quick 
short steps. 7x3 (Ezk 11%) is a misreading 
(Cornill, ete. 7./.). 

This brief statement as to terms shows how the 
family was bound up with all the social and political 
arrangements of Israel. Hence it is dificult to 
draw any natura] line of division between the famil 
and other social and political groups, whose insti- 
tutions are expressed in ternis of the family, and 
derived in fact or theory from it. Moreover, it is 
often maintained that the idea of the family 
originated in a social group larger than and 
different from that consisting of a single man with 
his dependent women and children. If this is in 
any measure true, the relations between the family 
(in the narrower modern sense) and the larger social 
groups will be still more complicated. This article 
will be confined, as far as ἀπε to the family 
proper, and the larger social groups will be dealt 
with in the art. TRIBE; but it will be necessary to 
make some allusion to the relations of the family 
to the clan, ete. 

The data for our subject are the narratives of 
the family life, esp. of the patriarchs, of Ruth, of 
David, and of Tobit; the laws dealing with the 
family ; and the various allusions to the subject. 
OT narratives are, of course, valid authorities for 
the manners of the times in which they originated, 
whatever view may be held as to their historicity. 
Unfortunately, however, both narratives and—in 
a less degree—laws mostly treat of royal, noble, 
or wealthy families and their slaves, and we have 
little direct information as to the poorer free 
Israelites. Doubtless, the same general principles 
governed family life amongst all classes, and the 
wealthy families and their dependants constituted 
a large proportion of the population ; but we have 
always to bear in mind that the familiar OT 
pictures are concerned chiefly with certain classes, 
and that for other cases we must allow for the 
effect of inferior rank and smaller means. 

ii. MEMBERS.—The members of a Heb. family or 


children, and sometimes his mother—to the widest | household included some or all of the following: 
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the man, as supreme head of the household; his 
mother, if residing with him after the death of his 
father; his wives; his concubines; the wives’ 
children; the concubines’ children; children of 
other women, e.g. Jephthah (Jg 111); daughters- 
in-law; sons-in-law, for example, Jacob with 
Laban; other free Isr. relatives, friends, or 
dependants; gerim or resident foreigners, EV 
‘the stranger that is within thy gates’ (see GER) ; 
male and female slaves, Isr. and foreign, home- 
born and purchased. Thus the ancient Heb. was 
larger than the modern family; polygamy in- 
creased the number of women and children de- 
pendent on a single man ; married sons and their 
families often remained in their father’s household ; 
the insecurity of primitive life led individual resid- 
ent aliens, etc.,to attach themselves to households. 

(a) Husband’s Mother.—ninn hdméth, AV and RV 
mother-in-law. In Mic 7° (quoted Mt 10®, Lk 1253) 
the haéméth is perhaps the wife of the living head 
of the household; in Ru, Naomi, herself a widow, 
is the haéméth of widows. But the haméth attained 
special importance and dignity when, after the 
death of her husband, her son became the head 
of the family. She was then the most import- 
ant and influential woman in the household; a 
man had many wives, only one mother; he had 
been trained in deference and obedience to his 
mother ; his wives were his property, and absolutely 
subject to his authority. They had often been 
selected by his mother, e.g. Ishmael’s wife by 
Hagar (Gn 215), cf. 2 Es 9%). In the history of the 
families best known to us—the royal houses of Isr. 
and Judah—there are numerous indications of the 
exalted position of the mother of the reigning 
king. She bears the title aya: mistress. Her 
name is regularly given in the paragraph describ- 
ing an accession, while nothing is said about the 
wives. Maacah, Jezebel, Athaliah, and Nehushta 
(2 K 24% 12.14, of, Jer 2276) appear as exercising great 
influence in the reigns of their sons. The analogy 
of modern Eastern life fully warrants us in taking 
the position of the queen-mother as representing 
that of the mother of the head of any ordinary 
family. Sometimes a widow herself appears as 
head of a household, e.g. Micah’s mother (Jg 171"), 
Naomi in Ru, the Shunammite (2 K 816), Tobit’s 
grandmother (To 1°); cf. also the position of the 
mother of our Lord during His ministry. 

(6) Husband, Wives and Concubines. — The 
generic terms Ux, WINX man, AYR woman, are com- 
monly used for husband and wife, as in most 
languages. This usage recognizes the funda- 
mental nature of sexual characteristics. In spite 
of the similarity of the two words, Oxf. Heb. Lex. 
speaks of ‘the impossibility of deriving wx and 
ποὺς from the same root’; consequently, all deduc- 
tions based on the reference of the two words to 
the same root are without any true foundation. 
The husband is 7y3 master, as supreme over his 
wives, who are slaves acquired by capture in war 
(Dt 21!°4), or by purchase (Gn 341", Ex 2916 Dt 
22), Ru 410, It would be misleading to apply 
the term ‘freewoman’ to any Israeclitess, except 
perhaps to a widow. Even in the Mishna, 
‘women, slaves, and children’ are constantly 
grouped together, e.g. Berachoth, ii. 3, and ‘a 
woman is always under the authority of her father 
until she is placed under the authority of her 
husband,’ Actuboth, iv. 3. The wife as in subjec- 
tion to the ba‘al is be“vélah (Is 541). The rights of 
a husband over his wives were limited by affection 


and custom, by the terms of the marriage cove- | 


nant or contract (Gn 31%, To 714), by the influ- 
ence of the wife’s family, also by certain specific 
laws. The marital supremacy involved the right 
of divorce at the husband’s discretion. This is 
laid down in Dt 24!, which, however, imposes 


certain vague and obscure conditions, probably 
intended to discourage capricious divorce (Ben- 
zinger, Heb. Arch. 346). Is 501, Jer 38 show that 
it was usual to give the divorced woman 0 
mnva ‘a bill of divorce,’ doubtless that she might 
be able to resist any attempt on his part to reclaim 
his rights over her, a divorced woman being in a 
sense an emancipated slave. Dt forbids a man to 
divorce his wife, if he has falsely charged her 
with unchastity before marriage (22'-!), or if he 
himself seduced her and had been compelled to 
marry her in consequence (9258. 39), These enact- 
ments and the protest in Mal 916 point to a fre- 
quency of divorce. A wife could not divorce her 
husband (Benzinger, 341). Other limitations of 
the husband’s rights were that he might not marry 
a sister of one of his living wives (Lv 1818); if a 
man hears his wife make a vow and does not 
disallow it at once, he may not do so afterwards 
(Nu 3014). Even if a woman has been purchased 
from her parents as a concubine (Πρ Ὁ) and he does 
not wish to retain her, he may not sell her to 
strangers ; he must either let her kinsfolk buy her 
back, or betroth her to one of his sons. If he takes 
another wife or concubine, he must either main- 
tain the first in her full rights, or let her go free 
without payment (Ex 217"). Even a captive who 
has been taken to wife may not be sold as a slave, 
but if sent away must be dismissed free of pay- 
ment (Dt 21), Similarly, in modern Arabia it 
is held disgraceful to sell a concubine. The rights 
of a wife would necessarily include those of a 
concubine. 

No very clear information is given as to the rela- 
tive status of wives and concubines. πον woman, 
is sometimes used as a general term for a wife or 
concubine (Gn 30%); sometimes for wife as distin- 
guished from concubine (1 K 115). The words πῶς 
(in Hex., chiefly ED), ansv (in Hex., chiefly JP), 
and wib’s, seem to be practically synonymous when 
used of concubines. In households where the 
person of every female slave was—with few ex- 
ceptions—at the disposal of the master (Benzinger, 
162), and where the relative status of the women 
depended chiefly on his favour, definite and nicely 
graduated distinctions were impossible. Amongst 
modern Mohammedans, ἃ man may cohabit with 
any of his female slaves who is a Mohaminedan, 
a Christian, or a Jewess; and, converscly, he 
cannot have as a slave a woman whom he acknow- 
ledges to be within the prohibited degrees of 
marriage (Lane, Arabian Nights, i. 55, 56). The 
only definite advantage claimed by wives over 
concubines is that their children should inherit a 
larger share, or even the whole, of their father’s 
property, e.g. Sarah’s claim for Isaac (Gn 21"). 
Nevertheless the wife, because her position was 
the result of her husband’s favour, and was often 
guaranteed by powerful relatives, would often 
enjoy superior consideration, and exercise a greater 
influence. Sarah, Rachel, and Leah had slave- 
girls, minay (shéphahéth), who were their own pro- 
perty; and when these became concubines, they 
were still under the authority of their mistresses. 
Polygamy is both recognized by the law and de- 
scribed in the history; nearly all the kings and 
judges of whom we have particulars have a large 
harem. Ace. to Justin (7rypho, 134), even in his 
time Jewish teachers permitted each man to have 
four or five wives (cf. Jos. Ant. XVH. 1. 2; Mishna, 
Kedushin, ii. 7, etc.). But considerations of ex- 
pense and the approximately equal numbers of 
the two sexes place narrow limits on polygamy. 
Nowack (Heb. Arch. i. 159) points out that Ab- 
raham and Elkanah have two wives, that my 
‘adversary’ is a technical term for one of two 
wives, and that Dt 21%" speaks of two wives, one 
beloved, the other hated. He thinks that such 
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bigamy would be very common. In the nature of 
the case, a large proportion of the population must 
have been monoganious ; cf. the cases of Adam (Gn 
223-24), Noah and his sons (6 7% 818), lot (1915), 
Isaac, and Joseph. TDrobably, the monogamy of 
these patriarchs is narrated as an example. The 
fainily quarrels arising out of polygamy are sulffi- 
ciently illustrated from the familiar examples of 
Sarah and Hagar, Rachel and Leah, Hannah and 
Peninnah, and the family history of David (cf. Sir 
3711 267 where ἀντιζήλον Ξε Π"). On the other hand, 
Heb. family life must be judged from the point of 
view of the ancient East, and not from that of the 
modern West. from the former, there was nothing 
immoral in polygamy, and the status of wives and 
concubines was neither regarded by others nor felt 
by themselves to be humiliating. The acrostic 
on the Capable Woman, ’ésheth hayil (Pr 31-54), 
peste to the honourable position of the faithful 
wife. 

We have little information as to the marriages 
of slaves; apparently, the tie between them was 
not very binding. <A couple who had come into a 
master’s possession as a married couple were to be 
released together at the eud of six years; but if, 
aftera man became a slave, his master married 
him to another slave, and children were born, the 
man either went away alone, or remained a 
slave for the sake of his family (cf. MARRIAGE, 
WOMAN). 

(c) Parents and Children.—The etymologies of 
ax father, ox mother, are quite uncertain; they 
are common to most Sem. languages, are appar- 
ently connected with the terms for father and 
mother in the Aryan and other families of lan- 
guages, and are probably older than the triliteral 
roots. 13 son and its fem. n3 have been somewhat 
improbably connected with 732 fo build; they too, 
also, are probably older than the triliteral roots. 
The father was supreme over the children; he 
could dispose of the daughter in marriage (Gn 29), 
{but (Lv 1929) he might not make her a prostitute], 
and arrange his son’s marriage (Gn 24), or sell 
his children as slaves (Ex 2!’)—where, however, 
the father is forbidden to sell his daughter to a 
stranger (Neh 5°). The power of life and death 
is attested by the proposed sacrifice of Isaac, the 
case of Jephthah’s daughter, and the practice 
of sacrificing children to Molech (Lv 18%! 207°, 
2 K 23}, Jer 32%). The utmost respect and obedi- 
ence to both father and mother are insisted on in 
Ex 202, Lv 193, Dt 516, Pr 18 620 1026 202 9322 9924 
a0 ct. Ezk 22), Mic 7°. Similarly, Ex 208380 
Lv 20° direct that any one smiting or cursing father 
or mother shall be put to death; Dt 9715 invokes a 
curse upon any one who is disrespectful to father 
or mother. Pr 13” etc. insist on the duty of 
strict domestic discipline, though doubtless the 
‘rod’ may be understood as including other chas- 
tisement besides corporal punishment (cf. Pr 17”). 
Dt 21%! directs that a stubborn and rebelhous 
son, a glutton and a drunkard, is to be stoned to 
death by his fellow-citizens, on the testimony of 
his father and mother given before the elders. 
Such laws really imposed hmits on the authority 
of the father ; he must not himself put his son to 
death, but must procure his punishment by a 
public legal process. ‘The constant co-ordination 
of father and mother in such passages practically 
places the mother on the same level with the father 
with regard to the children. Indeed, polygamy 
makes each mother much more important to her 
own children than their father is. In a polygam- 
ous family, each mother and her children form a 
sub -family,—Jacob’s wives and concubines have 
separate tents (Gn 31°%),—the management of 
which is in the hands of the mother. Hence the 
early education and training of children was 


mostly given by the mother. Children were named 
by the mother, e.g. Jacob’s sons (Gn 29, 30); 
sometimes also by the father, e.g. Ishmael (Gn 
1015), Isaac (Gn 21°). The long period of suckling 
—infants were not weaned till the second or third 
year—must have constituted an added bond be- 
tween mother and children. The religious instruc- 
tion appointed in Ex 1274-2 135°, It 49 67- 320-25. 1119 
would probably be given by the mother. The 
sayings of king Lemuel (Pr 52.159) were taught him 
by his mother. On the other hand, Pr constantly 
refers to the miésar (RV ‘instruction’) of the 
father, as well as to the ¢érdéh (RVm ‘ teaching’) 
of the mother (18). Ace. to the rank and wealth 
of the family, the care of the children would devolve 
in whole or in part on female slaves. Rebekah (Gu 
2459) and Joash ben-Ahaziah (2 K 112) had each a 
foster- mother méneketh (ΤΟΝ ‘nurse’), though 
IRtebekah, at any rate, had a mother living. 
Mephibosheth ben-Jonathan had au ’émeneth (RV 
‘nurse,’ 5 Καὶ 44), The grandmother, on either 
side, would, by all analogy, have much to say 
about the training of the children; Naomi became 
the ’Omeneth of Ruth’s baby (Ru 41%). We also 
have the mascuhne ’6mén (IV ‘nursing father, 
Nu 11", Is 4023), From the analogy of the guard- 
ians of the sons of Ahab (2 Καὶ 10}°), and of Nathan 
(25 12°), this would appear to have been a kind 
of tutor or παιδαγωγός. Schools for children are 
first mentioned in Josephus (Ant. Xv. x. 5) and 
Mishna (Shad. 1. 3). Ace. to Talm. Jerus. (Kethub. 
vill. 11) the first school for children was established 
by Simeon ben-Shetach, a century before Christ 
(Stapfer, 141); acc. to Talm. Bab. Baba Bathra 
(Nowack, i. 172), a system of schools in every 
town was established by Jesus ben-Gamla, who 
became high priest in A.D. 64. In such schools 
reading and writing would be taught; any other 
instruction would mainly consist of committing 
Scripture, etc., to memory, by repeating passages 
after the teacher. 

(ἢ Brothers and Sisters.—The circumstances of 
Israelite ife—the need of labour to till the soil, and 
of warriors to defend the homestead from the raids 
of neighbouring tribes, rendered a large family a 
great blessing (Ps 127+). The natural checks— 
war, famine, and pestilence—prevented all danger 
of over-population. The labour of girls in the house- 
hold, the price that might be obtained for them as 
wives or concubines, and the alliances with power- 
ful neighbours that might result from their mar- 
riages, gave a certain value to daughters; but the 
Isr. father’s chief desire was for sons; it was the 
first-born sous who were sacredsto J” (Ex 9959), The 
physical token — circumcision —of the national 
covenant with J” is such as can be borne only by 
males; a mother is unclean for 14 days after 
bearing a daughter, but only for 7 after the birth 
ofason. Daughters are very rarely inentioned by 
name. 

Each sub-family of full brothers and sisters, the 
children of one mother, had interests of its own, 
which clashed with those of the other sub-families. 
Domestic friction was specially strong in the 
numerous smaller households where there were 
two wives, 6.7. Hannah and Peninnah [cf. the term 
πὶ (Dt 211"), and for two wives in a large house- 
hold, Sarah and Hagar}. The relative status of 
the sub-famihes depended on the family relation- 
ships of the mother, the favour shown her by her 
husband, and in some measure on her being wife 
or concubine. We have already seen that claims 


were sometimes made that the children of a wife 
should oust those of a concubine from alt or part 
of their share of the family inheritance. But these 
claims are not sustained by any legal ordinance or 
even by any general custoin. 
eoncubines rank as ancestors of tribes. 


The sons of Jacob’s 
It is true 
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that they are reckoned in a sense as children of 
their mothers’ mistresses, but the same was true of 
Ishmael, who was excluded from the seed of the 
promise. There was no difference of legitimacy in 
our sense between the sons of wives and concubines; 
even Jephthah, the son of a zéndéh or prostitute, is 
brought up in his father’s house, and his expulsion 
is evidently regarded as an act of unjust violence 
(Jg¢ 1147) (Benzinger, 148, 135). Apparently, all 
a man’s acknowledged children were legitimate, 
without regard to the status of theirmother. The 
bastard, mamzér (Dt 23° [EV 2], Zec 9°), is generally 
regarded as the offspring of incest or adultery 
(Dillm. and Driver on Dt 237). Possibly, however, 
mamzeér may include children of prostitutes, whose 
fathers were unknown or did not acknowledge 
them. 

In earlier times polygamous sub-families were 
so distinct that brothers married half-sisters, e.g. 
Abraham and Sarah (Gn 20”). In2§8 13% Tamar 
thinks that David would certainly sanction her 
marriage with her half-brother. Such unions are, 
however, forbidden by Lv 18%. 

The same causes which rendered the mother 
more important to her children than the father, 
often rendered the brothers the special guardians 
of their full sisters, e.g. Laban of Rebekah, Simeon 
and Levi of Dinah (Gn 34), Absalom of Tamar. 
So, children often maintained a close connexion 
with their mother’s family, Jacob (Gn 27**), Abime- 
lech ben-Gideon (Jg 91), Absalom (2 8 3%, 1351). 

The sons were the heirs, but in the absence of 
sons the daughters might inherit, and after the 
daughters other male relatives in order of kinship 
(Nu 27'-1), A special birthright and a larger share 
of the inheritance were given to the first-born, both 
in the history (Gn 495) and the law (Ex 22”); but the 
békhérah, or right of the first-born, was not purely a 
matter of priority of birth, it might be sold, e.g. by 
Esau to Jacob, or bestowed on a younger son by a 
partial father, Dt 21—which forbids such a prac- 
tice. Side by side, however, with the first-born, 
the youngest son constantly appears as the object 
of special favour, both from God and his parents, 
e.g. Abraham, Isaac, Bethuel, Jacob, Joseph, 
Ephraim, Moses, David, Solomon (cf. HEI). 

(e) Married Children, Daughters-in-law, Sons-in- 
law.—A inarried son would remain part of the 
father’s family, though not necessarily of his house- 
hold, while the father lived. He would still be 
in some measure subject to his authority. The 
patriarchs were married men with families when 
Isr. went down into Egypt, but Jacob was still the 
head of the family (cf. Job 1). So the daughter- 
in-law qoutes her husband’s family and came under 
the authority of her father-in-law (To 1012), to whom 
she was subject even after her husband’s death, 
e.g. Judah and Tamar (Gn 38). If her father-in- 
law was dead, she belonged to her brother-in-law 
or husband’s next-of-kin (Dt 25°, Ru 313), or might 
remain with her mother-in-law (Ru 1°). Some- 
times, however, a man joined his wife’s family, at 
any rate for a time, and fell under the authority 
of his father-in-law, 6.0. Jacob (Gn 29-31), Moses 
{ΠῚ ΟΣ 415. cf. Gn 21°: see ὃ ν.). 

(f) Other free Dependants. — Doubtless, more 
distant relatives, cousins, ete., friends and free 
servants, would sometimes form part of the family 
in the narrower sense; but we have hardly any 
information on the subject. Little is said as to hired 
servants; probably they were hired only for short 
periods, and did not form part of the employer’s 
family. Micah’s Levite, indeed, was hired to be 
a priest permanently at a regular stipend, ‘and 
the young man was unto him as one of his sons’ (J¢ 
i174), The resident alien, gér (tV ‘stranger’), 
téshabh (RV ‘stranger’ or ‘sojourner’), is con- 
stuntly referred to, and is commended to the good 
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offices of the Israelites. The géris mentioned in 
close connexion with the other dependent members 
of the household (Ex 20", Lv 25°). He seems to 
have placed himself under the protection of the 
family rather than the clan; he probably rendered 
some services in return for protection and susten- 
ance, and may often have been a hired servant; he 
was evidently a familiar figure in Isr. society. The 
gér was united to his hosts by close ties. His 
legal status and personal safety depended upon 
their protection, and they were bound by the 
sacred obligations of Eastern hospitality to care 
for him as for one of their own kin. He was 
entitled to the Sabbath rest (Ex 9010), and to eat the 
passover if he became circumcised (Ex 12%), See 
GER, HIRED SERVANT, STRANGER. 

(g) Slaves.—The slave was substantially one of 
the family. The master’s authority over him did 
not differ essentially from that over wives and 
children, and the wife was purchased like the slave. 
Conversely, a female slave might become a con- 
cubine, and a male might marry his master’s 
daughter (1 Ch 2%), or become his heir (Gn 15°). 
Slaves were circumcised and ate the passover. The 
yelidh bayith, or home-born slave, would have the 
closest, and the purchased Isr. slave, who had to 
be released at the end of six years, the loosest ties 
to his master’s family. We gather, however, from 
Jer 34 that the custom of releasing Isr. slaves was 
not strictly observed. See SLAVE. 

11, MutTuaAL RESPONSIBILITY. —In primitive 
times the family, in a narrower or wider sense, 
was the efficient social organization; and such 
functions of modern government as were discharged 
at all were represented by the mutual claims and 
duties of kinsfolk. Many laws and customs of Isr. 
are a legacy from this primitive system. In 
ancient times the only protection for life or pro- 
perty lay in men’s willingness to defend and 
avenge their kinsmen. This right and duty is 
still recognized in OT ; the next-of-kin, gé’e/, must 
punish his kinsman’s murderer, marry his widow 
if the deceased was childless, and may inherit his 
property. See GOEL, and section on Levirate 
Marriage under MARRIAGE. One would suppose 
that this strong sense of family duty would have 
led kinsfolk to provide for destitute relatives. But 
men were often obliged to sell themselves or 
their children for slaves, and widows and orphans 
are constantly spoken of as poor, helpless, and 
oppressed. Doubtless, the ordinary calamities 
—drought, dearth, famine, pestileuce, invasion— 
would often ruin whole clans at the same time ; 
but it is also clear that family feeling was no 
adequate substitute for legal provision for the 
poor. 

iv. FAMILY R&ELIGION.—As the nation had its 
religious symbol of circumcision, its sanctuaries, 
sacrifices, priests, and festivals, so the family had 
its special sacra. According to Benzinger, 137, and 
Nowack, 154, following Stade, etc., the Israelite 
family was essentially a society bound together by 
common religious observances, Culigenossenschaft. 
Thus, in the patriarchal narratives, the patriarchs, 
as head of the family, erect altars and offer sacri- 
fices; similarly, the passover was a family rite, 
observed in the home, often, of course, pron were 
In 1S 20” we read of clan-sacrifice, zebah mish- 
pahdh, at Bethlehem. The family burying-place 
is sacred (Gn 23). Benzinger and Nowack sec in 
the cutting off of the hair and the self-mutila- 
tion forbidden in Dt 141, Lv 1957. 28. remains of 
ancient ancestor worship; cf. the practice of 
necromancy (1S 28). ‘Teraphim are usually under- 
stood to have been images or symbols of ances- 
tors. In later times the instruction directed to 
be given in Dt 6 would be matter for the family ; 
and the regulations as to ceremonial cleanness 
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tended to make the whole personal and family life 
a continuons series of religions observances. The 
later system, however, differed from the former 
in that in primitive times each family had rites 
peculiar to itself, in later times all families 
practised the same rites. 

v. EARLY HISTORY OF THE FAMILY.—Under 
the monarchy, the family was constituted under the 
headship of the father, who was supreme over 
wives and children, and primogeniture was recog- 
nized in the transmission of authority (royal, 
priestly, etc.) and property. The Hex. traces 
these institutions back to the origin of the human 
race in Adam and Eve; at the same time it pre- 
serves many incidents which have been held to 
point to an altogether different state of affairs in 
early times. It is maintained by W. R. Smith 
and others that the head of the family was origin- 
ally the mother (mother-right, matriarchate), and 
that descent was traced only through the mother. 
Marriage was then polyandrous (of which the 
levirate marriage is supposed to be a relic), and 
be’ena marriage, in which the man becomes one 
of the wife’s family, and goes into her tent (cf. 
§ 7 and Gn 2%), as opposed to ba‘al marriage, 
where the wife enters her husband’s family. This 
view is based partly on parallels amongst other 
primitive peoples, and esp. amongst the Arabs; 
and partly on various traccs in OT, some of 
which have been already mentioned. In eon- 
nexion with this theory, it has also been main- 
tained that exogamous totem-clans existed in 
ancient Israel. Such clans are united by the use 
of a common badge, connected with some animal 
or plant after which the clan was named ; inter- 
matriage between members of the clan is regarded 
as incest, and the totem may not be eaten. One 
example cited is the clan Caleb (dog), the dog 
being unclean (Dt 1445), and its flesh forbidden 
food. Even if it should ultimately be proved that 
such theories are partly true, it is clear that beena 
marriages and totemism were obsolete and for- 
gotten in historic Israel, and that they can be 
traced only in eustoms whose original significance 
was no longer understood. 

vi. THE FAMILY IN ApocrR. AND NT. — 
Throughout the Bible, but esp. in the later books of 
OT, in Apocr., and in NT, the sacred history refers 
incidentally to the family institutions of numerous 
Gentile nations; but any general treatment of 
these would be beyond the scope of biblical arche- 
ology. Various subjects raise special questions of 
this nature, and these are dealt with in the 
articles on those subjects. 

Our data do not point to any regular develop- 
ment in the later history of the Jewish family. 
Its character and Ἐπ ον were as permanent as 
social institutions mostly arein the East. Features 
of OT family life reappear in Apocr., NT, and 
Talm., and still persist amongst modern Arabs 
and Syrians. The family history of the Herods is 
very similar to that of David. 

The Pent.—some of whose laws embody the 
most primitive customs of Israel—remained to the 
last the authoritative code of Judaism. Probably, 
however, much of the Pent. legislation was always 
a mere counsel of perfection, and other portions 
were obsolete in NT times. Often discussions in 
the ‘Talm. are purely academic arguments on 
regulations which had no bearing on actual life. 
But if there was no continuous development of 
Jewish life, it would still vary with varying 
cireumstances. For instance, under a strong, well- 
organized government, like that of some of the 
Jewish kings, of the Herods and the Romans, the 
jurisdiction of the head of the family and private 

lood-revenge would be controlled and limited. The 
settlement of a large Gentile population in Pal., 


and the dispersion of the Jews throughout the 
ancient world, would sometinies modify, sometimes 
also accentuate, the observance of Jewish customs. 
Probably, Western influences reinforced the tend- 
ency to monogamy, which we have already noticed 
in OT. It is doubtful whether 1 Ti 3222, Tit 18 
inculcate monogamy, cf. 1 Ti ὅν. Our Lord’s 
limitation of divorce (Mt 5°! 8?) followed the teach- 
ing of Shammai. 

LiITERATURE.—For the carly history of the family, W. R. Smith, 
Kinship and Marriage in Karly Arabia, and ‘Animal Worship 
and Animal Tribes among the Arabs and in OT’ in Journ. of 
Philology, vol. ix.; J. F. M‘Lennan, Primitive Marriage, and 
the essay on ‘Totem-Clans in OT’ in Joseph Jacobs’ Studies 
in Bibl. Archeology ; Bertholet, Die Stellung ἃ. Isr. τι. Jud, z. 
d. Fremden, esp. pp. 1-80. For the Bible history, the sections 
on the Family, and the laws of Marriage, Divorcc, Parents and 
Children, etc., in Ewald, Alterthtimer3 (Eng. tr. The Ant. of 
Isr. from 1st ed. 1844): Keil, Handb. der Bibl. Arch.2 1876; 
Benzinger, Heb. Arch, 1894; Nowack, Lehrb, der Heb, Arch. 
18945 J. F. McCurdy, Hist. Proph. and the Monuments, ii. 
36-77 ; Dillmann and Driver on the passages from Pcnt., for OT; 
Schirer, iJ P, for NT; also art. in Herzog’s MH; Schenkel’s 
Bibellex. ; Riehm’s HWB. W. H. BENNETT. 


FAMINE (239, λιμός) in Syria and Egypt in past 
times may be attributed to four causes— 
i. Want of water, ¢t.e. rainfall or inundations, in due season, 
ji. Destruction of corn and fruit by hail and rain out of season. 


iil. ἢ of all growing crops by locusts and caterpillars. 
iv. ap of food supplies by the hand of man. 


i. Owing to the want of water in due season 
the famine might be widespread in extent, but in 
other cases it would be only partial and local. In 
the train of famine always comes sickness, which 
develops into pestilence and other scourges accord- 
ing to the intensity of the want and privation to 
which the people and flocks and herds are sub- 
jected. In prehistoric times famines may have 

een due to a failure of rain at any time of the 
year, as the people were dependent upon the spon- 
taneous vegetation for the sustenance of them- 
selves, their herds, and their flocks; but, after 
agriculture was introduced, the severity of famines 
could be much mitigated by storing up reserves of 
corn, thus enabling the bulk of the people to live 
independently of their herds and flocks ; and famines 
would result more from the failure of rain in due 
season, that is to say, at the time when it was re- 
quired for the early growth of the corn. For the 
plenteous years ef. Lv 201. ‘Then I will give your 
rains in their season, and the land shall yield her 
increase, and the trees of the field shall yield their 
fruit. And your threshing shall reach unto the 
vintage, and the vintage shall reach unto the 
sowing time; and ye shall eat your bread to the 
full, and dwell in your land safely.’ The opposite 
eondition of things is described in Lv 26% ‘And 
I will make your heaven as iron and your earth as 
brass ; and your strength shall be spent in vain: 
for your land shal] not yield her increase, neither 
shall the trees of the land yield their fruit.’ In 
countries which depend upon the natural rainfall 
for the growth of cereals, and not upon irrigation 
and inundations, recurrence of rain in due season 
is a matter of the utmost importance ; and scarcity 
of wheat and barley may be duc, not to any want of 
rain, but to its fall at a wrong season—for example, 
in summer time, instead of during the winter and 
spring. 

The Wilderness of the Wanderings or Desert of Arabia Petraa, 
in common with those east of Pal., differs greatly from Syria 
and Egypt in its food supplies ; but it is only in comparison with 
the extraordinary fertility of Syria and Egypt that it can be con- 
sidered as a desert. It has, from the earlicst time, consisted 
of arid tablelands, mountainous districts, and sandy dunes, 
intersected hy fertile valleys and plains and cultivable table- 
lands, and its present parched and barren condition is due in a 
great measure to the action of the Turkish Government in 
drawing a revenue from the destruction of trees. There are in 
all directions ruins of vineyards and terraces on the slopes of 
hills, indicating former cultivation; and there are yet table- 


lands where corn is cultivated, and plains where there aré 
thousands of date trees. The nomadic tribcs do not exist 
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solely on the produce of their herds and flocks, but from the 
earliest historic times have used corn for food, and have 
cultivated corn for themselves, either in conjunction with 
neighbouring villages or by means of slave labour. There isa 
scanty herbage at all times over a great portion of this wilder- 
ness, and in January and February water and grasses are found 
everywhere, and the flocks can roam about at will. During 
November, December, and March there are dense mists and 
fogs and heavy dews, which saturate the shrubs and even deposit 
moisture on the rocks, so that flocks do not require to go to 
water. These mists depend upon the direction of the wind, and 
alternate with intense droughts. As the summer advances the 
pasture is confined principally to the broad water-courses, which 
give good herbage for many weeks: as the drought increases 
the inhabitants are reduced to great straits, having to live with 
their flocks on pastures many miles (sometimes twenty miles) 
from water. The flocksare driven over to the water once or twice 
a week, and a small quantity is brought back for the use of the 
encampment. These nomads and their flocks are of the most 
hardy nature, and can go without water for many hours or even 
for days; but they live for a portion of each year on the border- 
land of famine, and a very little extra scarcity brings on such 
want and privations that they, with their flocks, elther move 
on to more favoured localities or die. 


Egypt has always been remarkable for its ex- 
treme fertility, and is well watered everywhere 
(Gn 13%). It is not directly dependent on 
rainfall, the annual flooding of the river Nile 
inundating nearly the whole land and making the 
cultivation of the soil, as a general rule, a yearly 
certainty : a land where ‘thou sowedst thy seed, 
and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of 
herbs’ (Dt 11°), These inundations are caused 
by the rainfall over the districts where the Nile 
rises, and they fail at rare intervals. This exposes 
the land to drought, and famine ensues from want 
pec and in a minor degree the pasturage also 

ails. 

The extraordinary fertility of the Promised Land 
is constantly alluded to in the Bible: ‘a land of 
hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain 
of heaven’ (Dt 11"). ‘I will give the rain of your 
land in its season, the former rain, and the latter 
rain, that thou mayest gather in thy corn, and 
thy wine, and thine oil’ (v.¥4). Its soil is of a very 
rich description, and formerly elothed the hillsides 
in terraces, though now, for the most part, it lies 
at the bottom of the valleys. Although Pal. has 
been dependent mainly on its rainfall, its streams 
have been utilized largely for irrigation purposes 
in the plains and in the Jordan Valley, and on the 
banks of the Jordan itself the rich soil is subject 
to inundations in the spring (Jos 3"). 

The first famines mentioned in the Bible are 
those which occurred in the times of Abraham 
and Isaac (Gn 12” 261). In the first case, Abra- 
ham went down into Egypt to sojourn there ; in 
the second case, Isaac was about to do the same, 
but, being warned by God, went to Gerar to reside 
with Abimelech, king of the Philistines. It may 
be assumed that these famines were only partial in 
their extent. 

The famine which took place in the time of 
Jacob was one of great extent, as it included 
Syria, Egypt, and the sources of the Nile, and was 
one of great severity and long duration; it is 
recorded that ‘there was famine in all lands’ 
(Gn 4153). It lasted seven years, and was remarl- 
able as having been preceded by seven years of 
plenty, which being foretold by Joseph, the Egyp. 
Government was enabled to gather up sufficient 
corn, not only to buy up all the lands and eattle of 
the Egyptians and to supply the people, but also 
to sell corn to foreigners. ‘ And all countries came 
into Egypt to Joseph for to buy corn; because the 
famine was sore in all the earth’ (Gn 4157. It 
is to be noted, however, that this is a famine 
restricted to want of corn, and that there is no 


indication that there was great want of pasturage. | 


The sons of Jacob were able to take their asses 
to and from Egypt without difliculty. Waggons 
were sent to bring up Jacob and his households. 
‘And their father Isracl said unto them, If it be so 


now, do this; take of the choice fruits of the land 
in your vessels, and earry down the man a present, 
a little balm, and a httle honey, spicery, and 
myrrh, nuts and almonds’ (Gn 43"), ‘And they 
took their cattle, and their goods, which they had 
gotten in the land of Canaan, and came into 
Egypt’ (Gn 46°). 

amines are mentioned in the time of the judges 
(tu 11), and in the time of king David (28 21), but 
it is not until the time of Elijah that any account 
is given of the failure of the pasturage and 
springs. ‘There shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word’ (1 K 173). 
‘And Ahab said unto Obadiah, Go through the 
land, unto all the fountains of water, and unto all 
the brooks; peradventure we may find grass and 
save the horses and mules alive, that we lose not 
all the beasts’ (185). Amongst the signs of the end 
in Jesus’ eschatological discourse. are ‘famines in 
divers places’ (Mt 247, Mk 138, Lk 21). For the 
famine referred to in Ac 1133, see CLAUDIUS. 

uu. A graphic description of destruction of crops 
by hail is given Ex 9° 31.32 «The Lorp sent 
thunder and hail, and fire ran down unto the 
earth ; and the LorpD rained hail upon the land 
of Evypt.’ ‘ And the flax and the barley were 
smitten, for the barley was in the ear, and the 
flax was bolled. But the wheat and the spelt were 
not smitten; for they were not grown up.’ The 
unusual occurrence of thunder and rain in the time 
of wheat harvest is accentuated in 158 121%, 

ili. The effect of the destruction of erops by 
plagues of locusts is depieted Ex 10% ‘Tor they 
covered the face of the whole earth, so that the 
land was darkened ; and they did cat every herb 
of the land, and all the fruit of the trees which the 
hail had left; and there remained not any green 
thing, either tree or herb of the field, through all 
the land of Egypt.’ Again, J] 14 ‘That which 
the palmer-worm hath left hath the locust eaten ; 
and that which the locust hath left hath the 
canker-worm eaten; and that which the eanker- 
worm hath left hath the caterpillar eaten.’ (See 
Driver, ad loc.) 

iv. The most terrible results of famine related 
in the Bible are due to the hand of man; and this 
was well recognized by king David. ‘And David 
said unto Gad, I am in a great strait; let us fall 
now into the hand of the Lorp; for his mercies 
are great: and let me not fall into the hand of 
man’ (2 8 24%). ‘And he sliall eat the fruit of 
thy cattle, and the fruit of thy ground, until 
thou be destroyed: which also shall not leave 
thee corn, wine, or oil, the increase of thy kine, or 
the young of thy floek, until he have caused thee to 
perish’ (Dt 985. ‘And thou shalt eat the fruit of 
thine own body, the flesh of thy sons, and of thy 
daughters, which the LorpD thy God hath given 
thee, in the siege, and in the straitness, wherewith 
thine enemies shall straiten thee’ (v.*). ‘And 
there was a great famine in Samaria: and, be- 
hold, they besieged it, until an ass’s head was sold 
for fourscore pieces of silver, and the fourth part 
of a cab of dove’s dung for five pieces of silver’ 
(2 Ix 05). ‘And she answered, This woman said 
unto me, Give thy son, that we may eat him 
to-day, and we will eat my son to-morrow’ (v.”). 

Josephus, in his Antiquities and Wars of the 
Jews, gives several accounts of the horrible atroc- 
ities which took place during the famines in 
besieged cities, but in no account does he give 
such distressing details as in the story of the last 
siege of Jerus. by Titus, in whieh he sums ἃ 
that ‘neither did any other city ever suiler such 
miseries’ (JVars, v. x. 5). This account of Jose- 
phus is considered to be a description of the ful- 
filment of the prophecy by our Lord (Mt 2474), 
‘For then shall be great tribulation, such as hath 
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not been since the beginning of the world until 
now, no, nor ever shall be,’ and is the history of 
the last famine connected with the Bible. 

In the Bible there is no allusion to horrors 
and privations due to famine such as occur periodi- 
cally in the world at the present time in the over- 
crowded portions of China and India. 

C. WARREN. 

FAMISH. — Occurring but four times in all, 
‘famish’ is thrice used transitively. Zeph 2" ‘he 
will famish all the gods of the earth’ (an, lit. as 
AVm ‘will make lean’); Gn 41° ‘And when all 
the land of Egypt was famished, the people cried 
to Pharaoh for bread’ (1y7m); Is 615 ‘their honour- 
able men are famished’ (142 ‘np 139, lit., as AVm 
and RVm, ‘their glory are men of famine,’ but the 
reading is doubtful, see esp. Driver on Dt 32%). 
This transitive use of ‘famish’ may be illustrated 
by Coverdale’s tr. of J1 1 ‘ the shepe are fameszshed 
awaye, and Shaks. Zam. of Shrew, IV..iil. 83— 


‘What, did he marry me to famish me?’ 
Lit. Andron, V. iii. 179— 
‘Set him breast-deep in earth, and famish him’ ; 
ana \Viiiton, Ε΄, xi, 78-- 


‘Thin air 
Above the clouds will pine his entrails gross, 
And famish him of breath, if not of bread.’ 


The intrans. occurrence is Pr 103 ‘The Lord will not suffer 
the soul of the righteous to famish.’ The Heb., translated 
‘suffer to famish,’ is the same (though in Hiphil) as in Gn 4159, 
and scarcely means more than ‘cause to hunger’; so that the 
statement loses some of its comfort under the Eng. translation, 
if it does not even lose all its point. J. HASTINGS. 


FAN, FANNER.—Fan is used both as verb and 
as substantive. 1. Asverb (Heb. πη in Qat) Is 4116 
‘Thou shalt fan them [the mountains and hills], 
and the wind shall carry them away’; Jer 41} for 
purifying ; 15’ for chastisement; and (same Heb. 
in Piel) Jer 51%. Amer. RV has ‘ winnow’ 
throughout. 2. As subst. ‘a winnowing-machine,’ 
Is 30%, Jer 15? (ap); Mt 32, Lk 3! (πτύον). 
Fanner occurs only in Jer 51% “1 will send unto 
Babylon fanners, that shall fan her, and shall 
empty her land.” The Heb. of the Massoretic 

ointing (03) means ‘strangers,’ and so RV after 
wald and others. But the VSS (LXX. Pesh. 
Targ. Vulg.) point the Heb. differently (a7), and 
gain the word-play. Cheyne thinks the prophet 
ossibly intended to suggest both meanings. The 
ng. tr. may be traced from the Vulg. ventilatores, 
through Cov. ‘fanners,’? whom Geneva, Bishops’, 
Douay, and AV all follow. So also Luther 
(Worfler), and Rothstein in Kautzsch; and the 
French translators Ostervald and Segond (van- 
neurs). See AGRICULTURE. J. HASTINGS. 


FANCY is used as a verb absolutely in Sir 34° 
‘And the heart fancieth, as a woman’s heart in 
travail’ (φαντάζεται ; a verb which occurs elsewhere 
in LXX only Wis 616. ‘showeth herself,’ and in NT 
only He 127! τὸ φανταζόμενον, AV ‘the sight,’ RV 
‘the appearance’). The previous Eng. Versions 
from Wye. have ‘fantasie’ as a subst. (Douay 
‘phantasie’), AV is the first to use the verb, and 
to spell ‘faney.’* The O2f. Eng. Dict. gives only 
one example of ‘fancy’ used absolutely, Locke 
(1698) ‘we rather fancie than know.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

FAR.—41. ‘Far’ is often used in AV as an adj. 
qualifying ‘country,’ as Is 8% ‘all ye of far 
countries’ (pax ἘΠῚ 53); Zec 10° ‘they shall re- 
member me in far countries’ (D072). Twice it 

*On the spelling Trench (Study of Words, 301) may be 
quoted : ‘When “‘ fancy” was spelt ‘‘ phant’sy,” as by Sylvester, 
in his translation of Du Bartas, and other scholarly writers 
of the 17th cent., no one could doubt of its identity with 


** phantasy,” as no Greek scholar could miss its relation with 
φαντασία." 
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qualifies other substantives, Dt 29°? ‘a far land’ 
(aping pqs); Mix 13°4 ‘a man taking a far journey’ 
(ἄνθρωπος ἀπόδημος, RV ‘sojourning in another 
country’). Modern usage would probably require 
‘distant,’ as Aldis Wright suggests. Certainly as 
an adj. ‘far’ was once used more freely than it is 
now: thus, Bp. Barlowe, Dialoge (1531), ed. of 
1897, p. 35, ‘Now to compare these fruites unto 
the actes of these Lutheran factyons, ye shall 
fynde a farre difference.’ In Mt 21% 25", Mk 12), 
Lk 20°, where the Greek is ἀποδημέω and AV has 
‘go into a far country,’ RV more accurately trans- 
lates ‘go into another country.’ But the same 
Greek is rendered by AV ‘took his journey’ in 
Mt 25%, by RV ‘went on his journey’; and in 
Lk 1613, where the Greek is more fully ἀπεδήμησεν 
eis χώραν μακράν, AV renders ‘took his journey unto 
a far country,’ and RV retains. 

2. Notice the phrases: (a) thus far, Jer 485 
‘Thus far is the judgment of Moab,’ 51% ‘Thus 
far are the words of Jeremiah’ (both a3774y), and 
Lk 22°! ‘Suffer ye thus far’ (ἕως τούτου). (6) So far 
forth=‘ to such an extent,’ 1 Es 1° (ἕως οὗ). (6) Be 
vt far from or far be it from. This phrase, which 
comes from Wyelif (esp. ed. 1388) after Vulg. absté 
hoc, occurs eight times in AV of OT as the 
translation of Adlidh, a substantive formed from 
halal, to profane, with locative suffix, therefore 
lit. ad profanum! to the unholy! The passages 
are Gn 187%, 1S 2% 209 2915, 2 § 207 bis 231%, Job 
34°, [Elsewhere the same Heb. expression occurs 
Gn 447-17, Jos 2229 2416 15 12% 14% 202, Job 27°, 
where it is tr. ‘God forbid’ (AV and RV); also 
(combined with m7) 1 S 246 261, 1 K 21° ‘the LorD 
forbid’; and (combined with o7>s) 1 Ch 1119 ‘My 
God forbid.’] In Apocr. the same Eng. phrase is 
found, 1 Mac 13° ‘be it far from me’ (μή μοι 
γένοιτο) : andin NT Mt 16°‘ Be it far from thee, 
Lord’ (“λεώς σοι, where θεὸς γένοιτο is understood, 
as Vm ‘God have mercy on thee’). 

The Lord is ‘far from tlie wicked’ (Pr 15”), but 
He is ‘nigh unto all them that call upon him’ (Ps 
14518) ; so the Psalmists frequently ery, ‘ Be not far 
from me’ (2291: 1..19 979 3572 382! 7112) for τῷ ΠῚ 
presence is fulness of joy (Ps 167). St. Paul 
taught the Athenians that He is ‘not far from 
every one of us’ (Ac 17”), yet it is by the blood of 
Christ that we are ‘made nigh’ (Eph 215), so that 
we are encouraged and enabled to ‘draw near 
with a true heart in fulness of faith’ (He 10°). 

J. HASTINGS. 

FARE, FAREWELL. —To ‘fare,’ from Anglo- 
Saxon faran (Ger. fahren, Gr. πορ-εύομαι), is to 
‘travel,’ to ‘go,’ as Spenser, £Q 1. x. 683— 

‘But Jet me here for aye in peace remaine, 
Or streight way on that last long voyage fare.’ 
Then comes the meaning ‘get on’ well or ill, as 
18 1718 ‘look how thy brethren fare’ (oiy? vpn, 
lit. ‘visit thy brethren [and inquire] as to their 
wellbeing’ [cf. Gn 374, 2S 117]; Cov. ‘loke how 
thy brethren do,’ Wye. ‘thi britheren thou shalt 
visite, if thei right doon’); Sir 3% ‘A stubborn 
heart shall fare evil at the last’ (κακωθήσεται, RV 
‘fare ill’); 324 ‘he that trusteth in him shall fare 
never the worse’ (οὐκ ἐλαττωθήσεται, RV ‘shall 
suffer no loss’); 2 Mac 9” ‘If ye and your children 
fare well’; 11% ‘If ye fare well’ (both ἔρρωσθε). 
The perf. pass. of the Greek verb found in the two 
last-quoted passages (ῥώννυμι) was used in the 1m- 
perative sing. (€ppwoo) or plu. (ἔρρωσθε) as a formula 
for closing a letter, lit. ‘be strong, prosper.’ This 
formula is accordingly expressed by the word fare- 
well in English. In Ac 15”, where the verb 18 
plu., the older form is retained in AV and RV 
‘fare ye well’ ; but in 23°, where the verb is sing., 
AV has ‘Farewell’ (RV with most edd. omits). 
Once ‘farewell’ is the tr. of χαίρειν, 2Co 13" 
‘Finally, brethren, farewell’ (RVm ‘rejoice’ or ‘be 
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perfected’). ‘Fare ye well’ is the tr. of most 
previous VSS from Tind., but Wyc. ‘ioie ye,’ Cov. 
‘reioyse,’ Rheims ‘reioyce’ (after Vulg. gaudete), 
and it is probable that the Gr. χαίρειν is in- 
adequately represented by the Eng. ‘farewell,’ 
since it never lost the sense of ‘ rejoice,’ by slipping 
into a mere formality of speech, as the Eng. word 
has done. See Lightfoot on Ph 4". 

In Lk 1619 (‘fared sumptuously every day’) the Eng. word 
‘fared’ is probably to be taken in a sense that is still common, 
‘feed,’ ‘be entertained with food.’ Wyclif’s tr. is ‘eete euery 
dai schynyngli’ (after Vulg. epulabatur quotidie splendide), 
Coverdale’s ‘fared deliciously euery daye.’ Cov. was repeated 
by Cranmer and the Geneva of 1557; but the Gen. of 1560 gives 
‘fared wel and delicately,’ the Bishops’ ‘fared very delitiously,’ 
the Rhemish ‘fared magnifically.’ Now it is true that neither 
‘fared’ nor ‘sumptuously’ is restricted to taking food. In 
More’s Utopia (ii. 8, Lupton’s ed. p. 264) we read, ‘ Thither they 
sende furth some of their citezeins as Lieuetenauntes, to lyue 
theire sumptuously lyke men of honoure and renowne’; and 
Sir T. Elyot (The Governour, 1531, ii. 192, Croft’s ed.) says, 
‘Many mo princes and noble men of the Romanes.. . made 
solempne and sumptuouse playesin honour of their goddes.’ 
But it is possible that it was a passage in the last-named work 
that suggested the tr. of AV, and in that passage the sense of 
feed or feast is unmistakable: (ii. 336) ‘The noble emperour 
Augustus ... fared sumptuously and delicately, the citie of 
Rome at that tyme beinge vexed with skarcitie of grayne.’ If 
that is the meaning of AV, it is inadequate to express the 
original (εὐφραινόμενος καθ᾽ ἡμέραν λαμπρῶς), Where the verb ineans 
to ‘make inerry’ (Lk 1219 152. 24. 29.32 and elsewhere), and the 
adverb (of which this is the only occurrence in biblical Greek) 
means ‘ brilliantly’ (the adj. is often applied to dress, Lk 231), 
Ac 1030, Ja 22.3, Rev 1918), so that the tr. is literally ‘ making 
merry every day brilliantly.’ Luther’s tr. is lebte alle Tage 
herrlich und in Freuden; Weizsicker, genoss sein Leben alle 
Tage im Glanze ; Ostervald, se traitoit bien et magnifiquement ; 
Oltramare, faisait brillante chere; Segond, menait joyeuse et 
brillante vie; RVm ‘living in mirth and splendour every day,’ 
RV has given ‘sumptuous fare’ for AV ‘delicate fare’ in Sir 2922 
(Gr. ἐδέσματα λαμιπράλ). J. HASTINGS. 


FARTHING.—See MONEY. 


FASHION (facére, to make, faction-em, a mak- 
ing, It. fazione, Old Fr. facon, Old Eng. facioun). 
There are some old uses in AV, and they are all 
retained in RV. 

1. The make or shape of a thing: Ex 26” ‘thou 
shalt rear up the tabernacle according to the 
fashion thereof which was showed thee in the 
mount.’ The Heb. (oavn mishpdt) is the ordinary 
word for the decision of a judge, hence due or right 
measure, even in cases not decided by judging, right 
proportion (1 Kk 425 [Heb. 5°] ‘charge’; Jer 30!” of a 
city, ‘manner,’ rather weak; Is 4014, in creation— 
giving each part its due place and function). In 
Ex 2059 it seems to be uscd as synonymous with 
n'32n (from 733 to build, so ‘ building,’ ‘ make’), which 
is employed in the parallel passages Ex 25° #, and 
is there tr?‘ pattern.’ This Heb. word mishpét de- 
veloped much as the Eng. word ‘fashion’ has done. 
In Gn 40" and elsewhere it signifies manner or cus- 
tom, and in 2 Καὶ 1’ outward appearance. It is tr@ 
‘fashion’ also in 1 Καὶ 6%, Ezk 42" (in both of parts of 
a building). Wyclif’s word in Ex 26* is ‘saumpler.’ 

In 2 K 1010 ‘king Ahaz sent to Urijah the priest 
the fashion of the altar,’ the Heb. is ποτ démith 
(from 793 to be like), a common word in Ezk for 
the external appearance. Here it is probably a 
drawing or model. Cf. 2 Ch 45 ‘the similitude (7.e. 
images) of oxen.’ 

The remaining Heb. word is anon tekhiindh (from 
p2, 27 to sect up), Ezk 43" ‘show them the form 
of the house and the fashion thereof.’ The Heb. 
is probably here the arrangement or fittings. 
Wyclhif has ‘the figure of the hous, and makyng 


(13888 ene thereof.’ ‘Forme and fashion’ 
come from Coverdale. 


In Wis 16% ‘even then was it altered into all 
fashions,’ the meaning seems to be (as Deane), 
that the manna changed its taste according to the 
palate of the eater, and fire modificd its nature 
according to its Maker’s will (Gr. εἰς πάντα, RV 
‘into all forms’). 


In NT we find ‘fashion’ with this meaning only 
Ac 7* ‘Our fathers had the tabernacle of witness 
in the wilderness, as he had appointed, speaking 
unto Moses, that he should make it according to 
the fashion that he had seen’ (τύπος, as LXX in 
ΕΣ ον Τὺν ἤρατο)" 

2. The appearance of a thing, as Ja 1233 Tind. 
‘For assone as he hath loked on him silfe, he 
goeth his waye, and forgetteth immediatlie what 
his fassion was.’ So in AV, Lk 9” ‘as he prayed, 
the fashion of his countenance was altered’ (Gr. 
τὸ εἶδος τοῦ προσώπου αὐτοῦ). Especially outward 
visible appearance in contrast with inner reality, 
as Shaks. Merch. of Venice, Iv. i. 18— 

‘Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too, 

That thou but leadst this fashion of thy malice 

To the last hour of act ; and then ’tis thought 

Thou’lt show thy mercy and remorse more strange 

Than is thy strange apparent cruelty.’ 
1 Co 751: ‘the fashion of this world passeth away,’ 
and Ph 28 ‘being found in fashion as a man, i 
humbled himself.’ The Gr. is σχῆμα, whose meaning 
is fully discussed in the Commentaries. See also 
Trench, V7 Syn. pp. 252-258 ; Gifford, Incarna- 
tion, p. 22 ff. ; Hapos. Times, viii. 8911. The Eng- 
lish is perhaps more emphatic (in expressing mere 
outward appearance) than the Greek. In 1 Co 73! 
Wye. and the Rhemish have ‘figure’ after Vulg. 


Jigura; Tind. introduced ‘ fashion’ (‘fassion’), and 


the other VSS followed him. In Ph 28 ‘fashion’ 
is not found before AV. Wye. translates Vulg. 
(habitus) literally, ‘habyt’ (1386 ‘abite’); Tind. 
Cov. and Cran. give ‘apparel’; Gen. 1557 ‘ appear- 
ance,’ 1560 ‘shape,’ as Tomson and Rhem. NT; 
Bish. ‘ figure.’ 

3. In Ja 1!! AV has retained from Tind. ‘the 
flower thereof falleth, and the grace of the fashion 
of it perisheth,’ where the Gr. is πρόσωπον, ‘ face.’ 
So in Old Eng. ‘fashion’ was used literally for the 
face, as Pilgr. Lyf Manhode (1430), Ill. xxxviii. 
155, ‘She shadwde hire visage and hire facioun 
vnder hire hood.’ Cf. Lk 12° Tind. ‘ Ypocrites ye 
can skyll of the fassion of the erth, and of theskye’ 
(πρόσωπον ; Wyc., Rhem., AV, RV, ‘ face’). 

4, Manner: 2 Es 4° ‘How long shall I hope on 
this fashion ?’ (sic, ΕΝ after the Syriac, ‘ How long 
are we here?’); 5° ‘They that be born in the 
strength of youth are of one fashion’ (alii sunt) ; 
Wis 215. ‘his ways are of another fashion’ (ἐξηλλαγ- 
pévat, RV ‘of strange fashion’); 14!°‘he.. . forced 
all his skill to make the resemblance of the best 
fashion’ (ἐπὶ τὸ κάλλιον, RV ‘toward a greater 
beauty’); Mk 2! ‘We never saw it on this 
fashion’ (οὕτως). Soin Pref. to AV ‘they did not 
cast the streets, nor proportion the houses in such 
comely fashion, as had been most sightly and con- 
venient’; and Shaks. Hamlet, I. iii. 111— 

‘My lord, he hath importuned me with love, 
In honourable fashion. 
Ay, fashion you may call it; go to, go to.’ 

5. Manners and customs: 2 Mac 4° ‘a place for 
exercise, and for the training up of youth in the 
fashions of the heathen’ (the Gr. is simply ἐφηβίαν, 
z.e. youth, hence IV ‘and form a body of youths 
to be trained therein’); 4 ‘the height of Greek 
fashions’ (ἀκμὴ τοῦ Ἑλληνισμοῦ, RV ‘an extreme of 
Greek fashions’); 6° ‘that they should observe the 
same fashions’ (ἀγωγήν, RV ‘ conduct’). 

The verb to fashion is of frequent occurrence. 
In OT and Apocr. it has always the sense of give 
shape to, form. But the word was formerly used 
in the sense of ‘transform,’ 1.6. change the form or 
fashion into something else. Thus Tindalc, Obedi- 
ence of a Christian Man, 976, ‘When a man fealeth 
... him selfe... altered and fascioned lyke vnto 


*In He 85 the same quotation is made, and adheres still more 
closely to the LXX of Ex 2549, but the Eng. (AV and RY) is 


| ‘pattern,’ as it has been since Tindale. 
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Christe’; H. Smith, Sermons (1592), ‘ Fashion thy- 
self to Paul.’ In NT there are two examples of 
this meaning: Ph 3%‘ Who shall change our vile 
body, that it may be fashioned like unto his 
glorious body’ (σύμμορφος ; RV ‘that it may be 
conformed to the body of his glory’); 1 P 14 ‘not 
fashioning yourselves according to the former 
lusts’ (συσχηματιζόμενοι). J. HASTINGS. 


FAST.—1. Fast is frequently used in AV both 
as adj. and adv. in the sense of firm, securc, as Ps 
38? ‘thine arrows stick fast.in me’; Ps 65° ‘ Which 
by his strength setteth fast the mountains’; Pr 
418 «Take fast hold of instruction’; 2 Es 2% 
‘Mother, embrace thy children, and bring them up 
with gladness, make their feet as fast as a pillar’ 
(confirma pedes ecorum, RV ‘stablish their feet’) ; 
Ae 1653 ‘Who... thrust them down into the 
inner prison, and made their feet fast in the stocks’ 
(ἠσφαλίσατο. Cf. Chaucer, Anelida and Arcite 
(Skeat’s Student’s ed. p. 117)— 


‘Almighty God, of trouthe sovereyn, 
Wher is the trouthe of man? who hath hit sleyn? 
Who that hem loveth shal hem fynde as fast 
As in a tempest is ἃ roten mast.’ 

2. In reference to sleep, sound, as Jg 42! ‘he was 
fast asleep and weary’ (IV ‘in a deep sleep’; see 
RVm and Moore, in loc.). 3. Close, near, only Ru 
28- 21.23, as 28 ‘abide here fast by my maidens.’ Cf. 
Milton, PZ ii. 725— 

‘the snaky sorceress that sat 
Fast by Hell-gate, and kept the fatal key.’ 

In every case ‘ fast’ is used to bring out the force of 
the verb or adj. used in the original ; there is never a 
separate word for it in the Hebrew or the Greek. 

J. HASTINGS, 

FASTING.—Often described in OT (esp. in P, 
where it is practically a technical term) by phrase 
‘to afflict the soul,’ ᾿ξ ayy (Lv 162% 31 2377-32) Ny 
6 30), Pa 95)", 15. 58° 5.10). by LX im ἀπὸ 

assages In Nu by κακοῦν τὴν ψυχήν, in the others 
y ταπεινοῦν τὴν ψυχήν, for which see also Jth 4°, 
and which may be assumed to have this precise 
reference, and not a more general one at Sir 911 727, 
The phrase does not denote primarily spiritual 
humiliation, even as the proper accompaniment of 
fasting. It has a physical meaning. This will 
be perceived if the material sense in which ‘soul’ 
was in early times used be remembered (ef. for 
a similar expression Ps 69"), The more Hteral 
terms ΟΣ ‘to fast,’ ois ‘fasting,’ are also common 
inOT. In NT the words are νηστεύειν and νηστεία. 

(A) IN THE OT.—4. The practice of fasting (a) in 
the times before the Captivity.—The one regular 
fast, the institution of which is ascribed to this 
period, is that of the Day of Atonement (Lv 162-3! 
2377-32, Nu 29’, Jer 36°).* But there are man 
examples of fasts on special occasions, dictated by 
the sense of having transgressed, or of calamity, 
present or impending. Such a fast is inspired by 

amuel (1 καὶ 7%); enjoined by Jehoiakim and the 
princes (Jer 36°); hypocritically by Jezebel (1 Καὶ 
21% 12), In like manner individuals are moved to 
fast— David when his child is smitten with sickness 
(2S 1216. 21-23), Ahab on hearing his doom (1 K 212), 

The abstinence from food or drink for forty 
days by Moses on the Mount (Ex 34%), and by 
Elijah (1 Καὶ 198), seem to be recorded rather as 
extraordinary or miraculous occurrences than as 
fasts purposely undertaken. 

(ὁ) After the Captwity.— Additional regular 
fasts now appear, the memorials of the times of 
bitter shame and calamity through which the 
nation had passed. Four are enumerated in Zec 
88, οἵ, 73-5. (a) ‘The fast of the fourth month’ 
(Tammuz). On the 9th of this month, the Chal- 


* For the question whether the observance of the Day of Atone- 
ment was known in pre-exilic times, see p. 199 of this vol. 


| Jon 36 ete.). 


dans broke into the city (Jer 39? and 52®7), 
According, however, to Talm. tradition the fast in 
this month was observed on the 17th, on which 
day the breaking of the tables of the law by 
Moses is said to have occurred, and also the 
cessation of the daily offering in consequence of 
the famine during the siege by the Chaldeans. 
It was held also that later the day was further 
desecrated through the burning of the law by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (in Talm. called Apostemus), 
and his introduction of an idol into the Hol 

Place. (8) ‘The fast of the fifth month’ (Ab). 
The destruction of the temple took place accord- 
ing to 2 K 25° on the 7th, according to Jer 5212 on 
the 10th of this month. The 9th was, however, 
the day which was observed, at all events accord- 
ing to the Talmud. The destruction of the second 
temple is said to have taken place on the same 
day ; and the announcement was believed to have 
been made on this day also to the generation 
of Isr. who came out of Egypt that they should 
not enter Canaan. (vy) ‘The fast of the seventh 
month’ (Tisri), possibly held in commemoration of 
Atonement; the extinction of the government 
left in Jerusalem under Gedaliah took place in 
this month through his assassination (2 K 25%), 
This, ace. to tradition, happened on the 3rd of Tisri. 
(δ) ‘The fast of the tenth month’ (Το θοῦ). On 
the 10th of this month the siege by Nebuch. began 
(2 K 25}, Jer 524). The reference in Ezk 24): 2 shows 
how the habit of marking it by a fast might arise. 


From the Talm. we learn that, in the times for which it can 
be taken as evidence of the practice to which the prophet 
refers, the 9th of Ab was regarded as by far the most im- 
portant, and that its observance was then universally binding. 
We should infer from Zec 7 and 8 that it always held this posi- 
tion of pre-eminence. The people ask only (7%) whether they 
need continue to observe this fast. In the answer of God 
through the prophet, first one other fast is coupled with it (75), 
then all four of the fasts that had been instituted in conse- 
quence of their calamities are mentioned (819), It is probable 
that the three not referred to in the people’s question were 
not regarded as of such strict obligation, and therefore not felt 
to be onerous. The prophet, on the other hand, names them 
all, because the principles on which he insisted applied to all 
equally. According to the Talmud those three were, after they 
had ceased to be kept, reintroduced subsequently to the de- 
struction of the second temple; and it was taught that they 
need be observed only at times when the Jews were oppressed 
or were suffering calamities (cf. Bruck, Pharistische Volkssitten 
und Ritualien, Ὁ. 45 ff.) Jewish interpreters seem to have 
understood Zec.’s words (819) as giving a dispensation from the 
observance of the fasts in the interval between the restoration 
and the destruction of the second temple (Briick, 7b.). 


We may perhaps find a trace of the institution 
of one other regular fast in OT—in the Bk. of 
Esther. That book explains the origin of the 
Feast of Purim, and in Rabbinic times the celebra- 
tion of that feast was accompanied by a fast in 
commemoration of the fasting of Esther, Mordecai, 
and the people (41?-5-!7), There may be an 
allusion to this part of the commemoration in 
951 end. 

Naturally, there is no lack in the period from 
the Captivity onwards of instances of fasts on 
special occasions. Of such as the whole people 
joined in we have, in addition to the one in Est 
just referred to, Ezr 821-28. Neh 9!; and as 
examples of fasts by individuals, Neh 14, Dn 98, 
The references to fasting in the Apocr. are not so 
numerous as might have been expected, and do 
not throw much additional light upon the history 
of the practice (To 12°, 1 Mae 3”, 2 Mac 13:2. 

2. The manner of observing fasts.—There can be 
little doubt that, in accordance with usual Oriental 
practice, fasting involved complete abstinence from 
food. The period for the Day of Atonement was 
‘from even till even’ (Lv 2382), No work was to be 
done (Lv 16% 3! 2332, Nu 297). There are allusions 
also to the use of sackcloth and ashes (Dn 93, 
Abstinence of another kind was 
also required, referred to in 1 Co 75 (TR): various 
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passages of OT might be quoted in confirmation, 
though none very distinctly connected with fasts. 
It is spoken of plainly in the Talmud. 

3. The purpose of fasting.—W. R. Smith observes 
(RS?, p. 434), ‘The usage of relimous fasting is 
commonly taken as a sign of sorrow, the worship- 
pers being so distressed at the alienation of their 
god that they cannot eat; but there are very 
strong reasons for believing that in the strict 
Oriental form, in which total abstinence from 
meat and drink is prescribed, fasting is primarily 
nothing more than a preparation for the sacra- 
niental eating of holy Wesh.’? It is difficult, 
however, to discover traces of this view in OT. 
There we find fasting employed simply as a sign 
of mourning (1 5. 3119), or with the evident object of 
deprecating divine wrath, or winning divine com- 
passion. Its suitability cannot well be explained 
in either of these connexions, except on the 
ground that it is often a natural eflect of grief, 
and may therefore be purposely employed as a 
sign of it. In its religious use such a mute expres- 
sion of sorrow would be an act of contrition for sin, 
or appeal for heavenly aid in distress. A super- 
stitious idea of its efficacy was, no doubt, often 
entertained; but the particular form of error 
which the prophets found it necessary to condemn 
was the ordinary one of the formalist, who fails to 
perceive that lis external observances can have no 
value when dissevered from purity and righteous- 
ness of life (Is 58°-?, Jer 1419-14, Zec 7, 8). 

(B) IN THE NT.—1. The Jewish practice.—There 
is an allusion in Ae 279 to ‘the Fast,’ which was 
so par excellence, ὁ.6. the Day of Atonement. 
But the chief point which we learn from NT is 
that by this time frequent additional fasts had 
become customary with those in Judaism who 
desired to lead a specially religious life, e.g. Anna 
(Lk 25), Again, the Pharisee in the parable says, 
‘I fast twice in the week’ (Lk 1812, The allusion 
is to the two weekly fast-days, Thursday and Mon- 
day, on the former of which days Moses was said 
to have gone up into the Mount, and on the latter 
to have come down from it. Mention is made of 
them frequently in the Talmud. There is also an 
interesting reference to them in the Didache 8), 
where Christians are bidden not to fast with the 
hypocrites on the second and fifth days of the 
week, but on the fourth and on Friday. Further, 
the question asked of Jesus by the disciples of 
Jolin and of the Pharisees (Mt 913, Mk 238, Lk 59), 
reveals the interesting fact that teachers who had 
gathered about them bands of scholars, used to 
give to their disciples special rules on the subject. 

2. The teaching of Jesus.—There are two pas- 
sages only, but those significant ones. («@) That in 
the Sermon on the Mount (Mt 0168. Our Lord’s 
whole aim here appears to be to secure perfect 
purity and siniplicity of inteition, a ‘fasting unto 
God’ (cf. Zec 7°) in the fullest and deepest sense. 
This would be the most effectual cure for evcry 
error, practical or even intellectual (comp. Ilis 
teaching on almsgiving and prayer, Mt 6), and 
see art. on former). 

(6) His answer to the question of the disciples 
of John and of the Pharisees (Mt 94’, Mk 
no bk 6) This answer throws light on 
Ilis whole method and aim. ‘To understand it we 
must bear in mind the question which called it 
forth. ‘There is no reason to believe that either 
our Lord or [Lis disciples failed to keep any day of 
fasting which was generally observed by religious 
members of the class of artisans and small trades- 
men in Galilee, such as the Day of Atoneient. 
But He had imposed upon them no frequent 
additional fasts. He defends them from the 
stricture passed on thein, and in so doing replies 
to the criticism of His own teaching, which was 


implied, by setting forth the principles on which 
He acted. He refrained from prescribing forms, 
not that He condemned them as mischievous or 
useless, but because it would have been the wrong 
end at which to bevin. The course which He 
adopted was alone fitting, in view of the far-reach- 
ing change of character and thought which He 
designed to effect. 


The precise force of the distinction which Jesus drew between 
the days while the bridegroom was present and those when he 
should be removed, deserves to be marked. The time of His 
presence on earth was a Messianic time, a foretaste of the restitu- 
tion of all things. The thought that fasting would be dis- 
continucd in Messiah’s days was already familiar to the Jewish 
mind, The language of Zec suggested it (819), and thus, as it 
is interesting to note, Jesus added einphasis to the claim to be 
the Messiah, which He virtually made in referring to Himself as 
the bridegroom, by what He said as to the unsuitability of 
requiring fasts froin His disciples then. We may believe also 
that He wished them afterwards to look back to the time that 
they companied with Him as one of joy. But His clear pre- 
vision that the perfect fulfilment of the promise was not yet at 
hand, and that a period of sadness and trial would intervene 
before it, is not less remarkable, and His words unquestionably 
imply that there would be a place for fasting in the coming 
dispensation. Further, the inference which has frequently 
been drawn from them by Protestant commentators, that in the 
Christian Church fasting was to be practised only when dictated 
by special feelings of sorrow, and hence that it was to be a 
matter of individual choice, confined to occasions of wide- 
spread and exceptional calamity, hardly seems to be justified ; 
for ea characterizes broadly the difference between two whole 
periods. 

On the other hand, in the parables whicli follow, and in His 
line of conduct, to which attention had been directed, He 
plainly shows that He intended questions of outward observance 
to be judged with reference to new principles which he incul- 
cated, and that He left them to be decided by His Church 
under the guidance of the Spirit Who should come in His 
name (but see Hort, Jud. Chr. p. 24). 

This intention was shown alike by what He did and did not 
conform to in the religious usages around Ilim. We have 
noticed that the keeping of the law of Moses was not in ques- 
tion on the occasion under consideration. But in point of fact 
His attitude to that law, the respect for it which He en- 
couraged by word and example, [lis silence as to its approach- 
ing abrogation, were based on thc same principle as the non- 
imposition of new forms. 116 intended the rites of the Mosaic 
law to be set aside or changed only as the result of a new 
spiritual growth. 

3. The practice of the carly Church.—The chief 
instances are before solemn appointments (Ac 
137-3 14°83), St Paul alludes to his fasts (2 Co 
6° 11°). It is somewhat difficult, however, to 
decide whether he is speaking of voluntary or 
involuntary ones. Perhaps both are included. 
The connexion of words seems rather to suggest 
voluntary fasts in the former passage, and involun- 
tary ones in the latter. In places TR has an 
allusion to fasting where it is wanting according 
to the best evidence (Mt 1771, Mk 9%, Ac 10*, 
1 Co 7°). This corruption of the text may have 
been due to the increasing value which was set 
on fasting in the Christian Church with the lapse 
of time. See further, fEASTS AND FASTs. 

In the Oxyrhyuchus fragment discovered by Grenfell and 
Hunt, the 2nd Logion contains the words ἐὰν μὴ νηστεύσητε τὸν 
κόσμον, οὐ μὴ εὕρητε τὴν βασιλείων τοῦ θεοῦ, The construction and 
the meaning of the saying are both difficult: Harnack (Die 
jlingst entdeckten Spriche Jesu, 8 ff.) contends for a meta- 
phorical sense of the word ‘fast.’ Amongst other discussions 
of the sense of this Logion we may refer to Grenfell and Hunt’s 
editio princeps of the AOTTA IFIZOY (10 ff.), Redpath (Lapositor, 
Sept. 1897, p. 225), Hicinrici in 1... (21st Aug. 1897), Swete 
(Expos. Times, Sept. 1897, p. 546 f.). 


FAT. 


V. H. STANTON. 
See Foop and SACRIFICE. 


FAT.—As a verb ‘fat’ is now nearly displaced 
by ‘fatten.’ It occurs in Sir 26% ‘The grace of a 
wife delighteth her husband, and her discretion 
will fat his bones’ (riavet, RV ‘ fatten’); and the 
ptep. ‘fatted’ in 1 K 4° (‘ fatted fowl,’ Heb. δ" 313, 
see FOWLs), Jer 467! (‘ fatted bullocks,’ RV ‘calves 
of the stall’), Lk 1659. 1. 80. to which RV adds 
1 S 284 ‘a, fatted calf’ (AV ‘a fat calf’). 

J. HLAS'FINGS. 

FAT.—Fat, meaning a large vessel for holding 
liquids, has been displaced by ‘ vat’ in literary 
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English. The difference between the spellings, 
save Skeat (Htymol. Dict. s.v.) is one of dialect 
only, ‘fat’ being northern and ‘vat’ southern. 
Fat occurs in AV, J] 2% ‘the fats shall overflow 
with wine and oil,’ and 313 (both 2):); in the com- 
pound ‘ winefat’ in Is 63? (π8), Mk 12! (ὑπολήνιον, 
AV 1611 ‘ wine fat’ as two words) ; and ‘ pressfat’ 
(1611 ‘ presse-fat’) Hag 216 (ap). 

RV gives ‘vats’ in J] (see Driver’s note, ad loc.), 
though in Pr 910 it changes ‘presses’ of AV into 
‘fats’ (39°). ‘Winefat’ of Mk 12! is made ‘ wine- 
presi and ‘pressfat’ of Hag 216 ‘winefat’ (not 

y Amer. RV). Amer. RV prefers ‘winevat’ to 
winefat in Is 63%. See WINE. 


FATE.—See WILL. 


J. HASTINGS. 


FATHER.—See FAMILY and Gop. 
FATHOM.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


FATLING.—A fatling is an animal, especially a 
young animal, fattened for slaughter. It is the 
tr" of three Heb. and one Greek word. (1) A/ér?’, 
plu. méri’om, 28 638, Is 116, Ezk 398: which is 
elsewhere tr? ‘fat cattle’ (RV ‘fatlings’), 1 Καὶ 
1 re ted beasts’ (so RV), fel! s ‘fat beasts: 
(so RV), Am 5%. (2) Méhim, Ps 66: which else- 
where occurs only Is 5! tr? ‘fat ones,’ AV and 
RV. (3) Mishnim, 18S 15°, which means ‘ seconds,’ 
of a second, inferior sort (as AVm). But that 
is plainly not the meaning here. Ilence the text 
is generally amended into mashmannim (32:2), 
which is found in Neh 8”, and means ‘fat things,’ 
‘delicacies’ (EV ‘the fat’). This is the read- 
ing followed by EV, and it has the support of 
Targ. Syr. and Arab. VSS. But Driver (Notes 
on Sam, p. 94) prefers to read hasshéménim, which 
occurs (in the sing.) in Ezk 8416 (and elsewhere), 
and is tr‘ ‘the fat.” He then renders ‘the best of 
the flocks and the herds, even the fat ones and the 
lambs’ (o>) ona). (4) σιτιστά (lit. ‘fed with 
grain’), Mt 22'‘my oxen and my fatlings are 
killed’ (Tindale’s tr"; Wye. ‘my bolis [bulls} and 
my volatilis [fowls],’? atter Vulg. tauri mei ct 
altilia). To those RV adds (δ) bér? dh, Ezk 34° 
‘the fatlings’ for AV ‘them that are fed’: the 
Words an 841]., δηα is tr® ‘fat’ im v.~ (“tat cathe” 
AV and RV), it is the ‘fat’ kine of Pharaoh’s 
dream (Gn 41). J. HASTINGS. 


FAUCHION.—Jth 13° ‘she... took down his 
fauchion from thence,’ and 16° ‘the fauchion 
passed through his neck’ (AV 1611 ‘fauchin,’ RV 
‘scimitar’). The Greek is ἀκινάκης (in 16° A has 
ἀκινάκις, to which Hatch and Redpath give a sep. 
entry in their Concord to the Scpt., but with a 
query), foundonly here. The ἀκ., a word of Persian 
origin, is often used in Herodotus to describe a 
short sword. See SworD. The Eng. word was 
originally the name of ‘a broad sword more or 
less curved on the convex side’; but in later use 
and in poetry signified a sword of any kind. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FAULT.—A fault is properly a defect or short- 
coming (fallitus, late Lat. ptep. of fallére, to fail, 
come short, Old Fr. faute*) either of material 
things, as Ld. Berners, Froissart, 1. clix. 193, 
‘They had στοῦ faut in their hoost of vitayle’; or 
from a recognized standard of physical beauty, 
workmanship, or moral rectitude. The defect 
expressed by ‘fault’ is in AV almost always moral, 
but the larger meaning, shortcoming in any sense, is 


* Faute is the more accurate spelling, the ὦ heing inserted 
from the influence of It. falta and Lat. fallere, although the u 
stands, of course, forthe?. In the Psalter of 1539 the spelling is 
always faute, though modern editions of the Pr. Bk. spell fault. 
In AV of 1611 it is fault always. 


seen in Rev 14° ‘they are without fault before the 
throne of God’ (ἄμωμοι, RV ‘without blemish’); ef. 
Jude * ‘faultless’ (ἀμώμους, RV ‘without blemish’). 
In 1 Co 67 the least degree of moral blame is ex- 
pressed (Gr. ἥττημα, RV ‘defect,’ RVm ‘ loss’). 


Craik (Eng. of Shaks. p. 124) says, ‘The word fault formerly, 
though often signifying no more than it now does, carried 
sometimes a much greater weight of meaning than we now 
attach to it.” And he gives as an example Jul. Ces, τ. iii. 5— 


‘Who ever knew the heavens menace so? 
Those that have known the earth so full of faults.’ 


To which may be added Tit. Andron. v. ii. 173— 
‘You killed her husband, and for that vile fault 
Two of her brothers were condemned to death.’ 
See also Rom. and Jul. m1. iii. 25— 
“Ὁ deadly sin! O rude unthankfulness ! 
Thy fault our law calls death.’ 

And Milton, PZ xii. 337— 

‘Whose foul idolatries, and other faults 


Heapt to the popular sum, will so incense 
God, as to leave them.’ 


This greater freedom in the use of ‘fault’ enabled AV to 
retain Coverdale’s tra of Gn 419 ‘ This daye do I rememhre my 
fawte,’ though Wyc. had ‘I knowleche my synne,’ and the Heb. 
(Noo) is some thirty times translated ‘sin.’ Other words 
usually trd ‘sin’ are occasionally rendered fault,’ as ΠΗ͂Ι 
(vh.) Ex 616;* ἡ" 2 5. 38, Ps 694. Again, in Dt 252 Ayw4, which 
is everywhere else tr¢ ‘ wickedness,’ is tra ‘ fault,’ although all 
previous VSS had either ‘sin’ (Wyc. Douay) or ‘trespass’ 
(Cov. Gen. Bish.): RV gives ‘wickedness. And σαράπτω 
trd ‘trespass’ Mt 614.15, Mk 1125.26, 2 Co 519, Eph 21, Co] 213; 
‘offence’ Ro 42 515. 16. 17.18. 20; “fall? Ro 1111-12; and ‘sin’ Eph 
17 25, Col 213, is trd ‘fault’ 2 Co 519, Ja 516; RV gives ‘ trespass’ 
always, except Ro 1111 ‘ fall,’ marg. ‘ trespass.’ 


‘Make no fault,’ a very rare expression, is 
found Sir 913 (μὴ πλημμελήσῃς, RV ‘commit no 
fault ’). 

In the trial before Pilate, St. John thrice uses αἰτία 
(1838. 194-4), and St. Luke thrice αἴτιον (234: 14. 22), 
Except in Lk 23° (‘cause’) AV renders in each 
case by ‘fault’; but the meaning of both words is 
‘cround for committal,’ ‘legal cause for prosecu- 
tion.’ RV gives ‘crime’ in Jn, leaving Lk as in 
AV. 

Faulty is now nearly confined to the expression 
of physical defects. In 28 1418 (nv adj.), Hos 10? 
(ovx vb. =be held guilty) it is used as the expression 
of mora] wrong, RV ‘ guilty.’ J. HASTINGS. 


FAVYOUR.—Favour is of frequent occurrence in 
Shakespeare and elsewhere in the sense of personal 
appearance, and then as simply meaning the face 
(cf. COUNTENANCE and CHEER). Thus Spenser, 
FQ ν. vii. 39— 

‘She knew not his favour’s likelynesse, 

For many scarres and many hoary heares, 

But stood long staring on him mongst uncertain fears.’ 
More, Utopia (Robinson’s tr®, Lumby’s ed. p. 19), 
‘whom by his favoure and apparell furthwith I 
judged to bea mariner.’ Shaks. As You Like It, 
IV. 111. 87— 

‘The boy is fair, 
Of female favour.’ 
Bacon, Essays, ‘Of Beauty’ (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 
176, 1.17), ‘In Beauty, that of Favour, is more 
then that of Colour.’ 

It is sometimes said that Ps 4512 11958, Pr 19% 2978 
are examples of this meaning. But, though the 
Heb. (05) there tr? ‘favour’ is literally ‘ face,’ 
favour or goodwill is clearly the meaning. In the 
adjectives ‘ well-favoured ’ and ‘ill-favoured,’ how- 
ever, we find this meaning, as Gn 2917 ‘ Rachel was 


* The correct tr. of FY ΠΝῸΣ isdoubtful. If the vh. be taken 
as 3rd sing. fem. (Oz. Heb. Lex.) the meaning will he ‘thy 
people is at fault’ (hut DY is nowhere else fem., not even in 
Jg 187, see Moore, ad loc.); if as 2nd sing. masc., ‘thou wilt 
wrong thy people’ (so Pesh. LXX, ἀδικήσεις τὸν λαόν gov). This 
is accepted hy Siegfried-Stade, who punctuate nxpj. Socin 
(in Kautzsch’s AZ’) pronounces tbe MT unintelligible. 
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beautiful and well favoured’ (mxq> no, lit. ‘fair to 
be seen.’ So evilfayouredness, Dt 17! (v7 533, lit. 
‘evil thing’). 

In Jos 1120 favour means scarcely more than mercy, ‘for it 
was of the Lorp to harden their hearts, that they should come 
against Israel in battle, and that he might destroy them 
utterly, and they might have no favour’ (430: in Ezr 98 the 
meaning is the same, but EV give ‘grace’; everywhere else the 
Heb. word meang ‘intreaty’). Cf. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 
298, ‘And they, which by that lawe were condemned, were 
put to dethe without any fauour.’ J. HASTINGS. 


FAYOUR.—The interest of the biblical use of 
this word resides chiefly in its relation to the 
term grace. It has not, like that term, obtained 
any doctrinal significance. While χάρις in the 
LXX (Vulg. gratia) is its prevailing equivalent, it 
is used ‘only six times in NT to tr. that word (see 
also Lk 1° κεχαριτωμένη, ‘highly favoured’; marg. 
‘graciously accepted’ or ‘much graced’). Grace, 
in fact, while including favour, implies much 
more. And it comes as a free gift (‘ Gratia, nisi 
gratis sit, non est gratia’), while favour may be 
won or deserved. 10 obtain favour is to please, to 
show favour is to be pleascd. 

In OT the distinction is, however, hardly per- 
ceptible. The instinct of the translators led them, 
it is true, to avoid the adjective ‘favourable’ as a 
rendering of }339 (‘ gracious’) used only of God (with 
the one possible exception of Ps 1124. See Cheyne, 
The Book of Psalms, in loc.), but the verb }35 and 
its other derivatives are often represented by 
‘favour.’ Thus jn, 38 times rendered ‘ grace,’ is 26 
times tr? ‘favour.’ Nor is the sense of strengthen- 
ing help, so prominent in the former word, alto- 
gether absent from the latter. (See Ps 512 ‘with 
favour wilt thou compass him as with a shield.’) 

Eight other Heb. roots, implying kindness, good- 
will, pity, are represented in the AV by ‘ favour.’ 
The most frequent of these is }is7=acceptance, 
rendered 15 times ‘favour.’ For tpn loving-kind- 
ness, ‘favour’ is employed only 3 times. 

The LXX vary much more than the Eng. tr., 
the idea of pity pronouncing itself in ἔλεος, while 
that of goodwill comes out in εὐδοκία, θέλημα, πρό- 
σωπον (055). Soin the Vulg. we find misericordia, 
voluntas, vultus. A. S. AGLEN. 


FEAR.—For the theology of Fear see next article. 
Some obsolete or archaic uses deserve notice. 

1. Following the Heb. idiom, ‘my fear,’ ‘thy fear,’ 
etc., stands for the ‘fear of me,’ ‘ of thee,’ ete. : Ex 
2377 «1 will send my fear before thee’ (‘n>x, RV 
‘my terror’); Job 955 ‘let not his fear terrify me’ 
(indy, RV ‘his terror’); Jer 9219 ‘my fear is not in 
thee’ (‘nins). Similarly Ps 90"! ‘even according to 
thy fear, sois thy wrath’ (anyv2, RV ‘according 
to the fear that is due unto thee,’ so Perowne; 
Del.* Cheyne, ‘the fear of thee,’ with the same 
meaning ; De Witt, ‘ But who has yet learned the 
[0 of Thine anger, And Thy wrath as measured 

y the reverence due Thce?’); Is 6317 ‘O Lorp, 
why hast thou made us to err from thy ways, and 
hardened our heart from thy fear?’ (ΠΝ, so RV ; 
Del. ‘so that we fear thee not,’ evidently the geni- 
tive of the object ; Orelli, ‘ that it fears not thee’) ; 
Mal 1° ‘if I bea master, where is my fear ?’ ΟΝ ἡ). 
Earlier VSS contained this idiom yet oftener, as 
Gn 9? Wye. (1382) ‘ youre fecr and youre tremblyng 
be upon alle the beestis of erthe’ (1388 ‘youre 
drede and tremblyng,’ AV ‘the fear of you and 
the dread of you’). 2. After another Heb. idiom 


* The suffix, says Delitzsch, is either the genitive of the sub- 
ject, 7.2. according to Thy fearfulness (AN7!, as in Ezk 118); or 
of the object, ‘acc. to the fear that is due unto thee.’ The 
latter way of taking it is more natural in itself (cf. v.8, Ex 2029, 
Dt 225), and here characterizes the knowledge that is so rarely 
found as a knowledge that is determined by the fear of God and 
truly religious. 


‘fear’ is used for the object of fear, that which 
is feared: Gn 31% ‘the God of Abraham, and the 
fear of Isaac’ (109, NV ‘Fear,’ as a proper name: 
but to personify is to miss the idiom, of which 
Spurrell (Notes on the Text of Gen.) gives examples 
from Pesh. Targ. etc.), so v.3, Ps 317 1 was a 
reproach among all mine enemies, but especially 
among my neighbours, and a fear to mine acquaint- 
ance’ (172); Is 2418 ‘he who fleeth from the noise 
of the fear shall fall into the pit’ (393); Ps 53° ‘There 
were they in great fear, where no fear* was’ (ον 
ng ayed apps); Pr 125] will mock when your 
fear cometh’ (027n3) ; Is 8! 18 ‘neither fear ye their 
fear, nor be afraid. Sanctify the Lord of Hosts 
himself; and ἐσέ him de your fear, and ἐξέ him be 
your dread’ (ὈΞ Ὁ... . nin); Ps 344 51 sought the 
Lord, and he heard me, and delivered me from all 
my fears’ (nin); Pr 10* ‘The fear of the wicked, 
it shall come upon him’ (yy 5722) ; Is 664 “1 also 
will choose their delusions, and bring their fears 
upon them’ (onw39), Cf. Pr 10” Cov. ‘The waye 
of the LORDE geueth a corage vnto ye godly, but it 
is a feare for wicked doers’ ; Herbert, The Temple, 
120, 1. 29— 


‘Call in thy death’s-head there, tie up thy fears.’ 


3. There are two kinds of fear, a ‘ slavish feare, 
and a sonlike feare’ (Hieron, Works, i. 130). The 
latter is now used only of our relation to God. 
But it was formerly applied to the reverence due to 
any superior, as Ro 13’ ‘ Render to all their dues : 
tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom 
custom ; fear to whom fear.’ Cf. Knox, //ist. 194, 
‘we deny neither Toll, Tribute, nor fear, to her 
[the Queen Regent] nor her officers.’ Ascham 
(Toxophilus, B. fol. 35, ed. 1545) says that a priest 
should have ‘a bodye ful of manlye authoritie to 
fear ill men.’ 4. The article being formerly used 
freely with abstract nouns, we find ‘a fear,’ Ezk 
3018 1 will put a fear in the land of Egypt’ (πὴ, 
RV retains); Ad. Est 15% ‘in a fear’ (ἀγωνιάσας, 
RV ‘in an agony’). 

In the quotation from Ascham above, the verb 
to fear is used in the active sense of put fear into, 
terrify. This meaning, though it occurs but once 
in AV, is common in the earlier VSS and in Eng. 
writers of the time. 


Thus Lv 2636 Wyc. ‘ the sown of a fleynge leef shal fere hem’; 
Dn 411 Cov. ‘O Balthasar, let nether the dreame ner the inter- 
pretacion thereoff feare the’; 2 Co 109 Gen. 1560, ‘ This I say 
that I may not seme as it were to feare you with letters’ (so 
Wyc.). Cf. Elyot, The Governour, i. 247, ‘the good husbande, 
whan he hath sowen his grounde, settethe up cloughtes or 
thredes, which some call shailes, some blenchars, or other like 
showes, to feare away birdes, which he foreseeth redy to de- 
uoure and hurte his corne.’ So Foxe, Actes and Mon, i. 436 (ed. 
1583), ‘A wonderfull and terrible earthquake fell through out al 
England: wherupon diuers of the suffraganes being feared by 
the strange and wonderfull demonstration, doubting what it 
should meane, thought it good to leaue of from their determin- 
ate purpose’; Spenser, ἐὺ τι. xii, 25— 

‘Yor all that here on earth we dreadfull hold, 
Be but as bugs to fearen babes withall, 
Compared to the creatures in the seas enthrall.’ 


More, Utopia (Rob. tra, Lumby’s ed. p. 145, 1. 25), expresses his 
ideal of toleration in the words, ‘They also which do not agree 
to Christes religion, feare no man from it, nor speake against 
any man that hath received it.’ Tindale, Works, i. 7, says 
Scripture is ‘a comfort in adversity that we despair not, and 
feareth us in prosperity, that we sin not’; and Hzpositiens, 
148, ‘fearing you with the bug of excommunication.’ From 
Shaks. take Zam. of Shrew, 1. ii. 205— 


‘Have I not in a pitched battle heard 
Loud ‘larums, neighing steeds, and trumpet’s clang ? 
And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue, 
That gives not half so great a blow to hear 
As will a chestnut in a farmer’s fire ? 
Tush ! tush! fear boys with bugs.’ 


* Earle (Psalter of 1539, p. 291) says that in this example 
‘fear’ is used in the ancient sense of wR, sudden alarm, 
shock of danger. But that sense seems to have been dropped 
very early, long before the days of Coverdale, who first user 
‘fear’ here (Wyclif as usual having ‘ dread’), and the Heb. ir 


| the same as in the other passages quoted above. 
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Davies quotes from Bp. Andrewes (v. 8), ‘ Knowing that we fear 
honour and power, though it last but for a small time, He feareth 
us with One whose honour and power lasteth for ever,’ where the 
neuter and active senses of the word are found together. 


The example in AV is Wis 17° ‘ For though no 
terrible thing did fear them; yet being scared with 
beasts that passed by, and hissing of serpents, they 
died for fear’ (ἐφόβει, RV ‘affmghted’) A Heb. 
idiom is expressed in the phrase ‘fear before,’ 
which occurs 1 Ch 16”, Ps 96°) Ne Seta 1". 
Thus Ps 96° “Ὁ worship the Lord in the beauty 
of holiness: fear before him, all the earth’ (ἢ 
1359, RV ‘tremble before him’). The verb is used 
in a grammatical misconstruction in Is 571! ‘And 
of whom hast thou been afraid or feared,’ which 
is rectified in RV ‘And of whom hast thou been 
afraid and in fear?’ 

Fearful in older Eng. meant ‘greatly fearing’ 
as well as ‘greatly to be feared.’ Both senses are 
used in AV and retained in RV. 1, Dt 208 ‘ What 
man is there that is fearful and fainthearted ?’ 
(τ): Jeg 7° ‘fearful and afraid’ (x2); Is 354 
‘Say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be 
strong, fear not’ (25-1093, lit. ‘hasty of heart,’ 
as RVm); Mt 8% ‘Why are ye fearful, O ye of 
little faith 2’ (δειλός . so Mk 4%, Rev 918 [all]); 
pir 2.2 9918 1 Mae 8358, 2 Mac 813, Ci. Adanis, 
IT Peter, 55, ‘If thou lovest God, thou wilt be 
fearful to offend him, careful to please him’; 
and Chapman, Homer’s Iliads, xxili. 740— 

‘On the shore, far-off, he caus’d to raise 
A ship-mast ; to whose top they tied a fearful dove by th’ foot, 
At which all shot.’ 
2. Ex 154 ‘Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, 
fearful in praises, doing wonders?’ (ndan sts, 
lit. ‘feared [in] praises’; usually understood ‘to 
be feared even when praised’; Kalisch, ‘ awful in 
praises,—the qualities which are mentioned in 
praising Him hll the mind with awe and rever- 
ence’; in Kautzsch, Du furchtbarer in Ruhmes- 
thaten, ‘fearful in deeds of praise’; the last, or 
θα}. Heb. Lex. ‘ terrible in attributes that call for 
praise,’ being best); Dt 9808. ‘that thou mayest 
fear this glorious and fearful name, THE LORD 
THY GOD’ (Ν 7); Lk 211! ‘fearful sights’ (TR 
φόβητρα, edd. φόβηθρα, RV ‘terrors’); He 107? 
‘a certain fearful looking for of judgment’ 
(φοβερός ; so v.*!, but in 12! ‘terrible,’ RV ‘fear- 
ful’: ¢ is always used of that which inspires 
fear); 2 Bs 8% 12° 15%, 2 Mac 153, Cf. Melvill, 
Diary (Wod. p. 271), ‘The mimnisterie of Mr. 
Robert Bruce was verie steadable and iightie 
that yeir, and divers yeirs following, maist com- 
fortable to the guid and godly, and maist feirfull 
to the enemies.’ ‘Awful’ and ‘dreadful’ have 
both meanings also. 

Fearfully is found only in Ps 139" ‘I am fear- 
fully and wonderfully made’ (23 πὶν 5," Del. 
“ «(7 am wonderfully come into being under fearful 
cireumstances,” 1.6. circumstances that excite a 
shudder, sc. of astonishment’; Cheyne, ‘ graced 
so fearfully and gloriously ’).+ 

Fearfulness has in the earlier VSS both the 
meanings of fearful, as Ezk 30% Cov. ‘a fearful- 
ness will I sende into the Egipcians londe’; 2 Mae 
1533 Cov. ‘sende now also thy good angel] before us 
(o LORDE of heavens) in the fearfulnesse and drede 
of thy mightie arme.’ But in AV “ fearfulness’ 
means always the feeling of fear, apprehension, 
timidity ; Ps 555; τπ|Πὺ 0} 2 Es 54 11% 1597, 

* See Davidson, Syntax, ὃ 71, Rem. 2. 

t See Cheyne’s whole note (Book of Psalms, p. 352); it is par- 
ticularly good. He says, ‘Hitzig considers such a burst of 
admiration inappropriate to the case of human birth. But 
why? Take the production of a human hand. Why should 


not a sensitive poet thrill, like Browning’s heroine (James Lee’s 
Wife, viii.), at— 


‘¢ The beauty in this—how free, how fine 
To fear almost” ?’ 


| of this holy and disinterested fear. 
| have to be taught to fear God at all, even in the 


KV adds Wis 178 ‘ These were themselves sick with 
a ludicrous fearfulness’ (καταγέλαστον εὐλάβειαν, 
AV ‘fear worthy to be laughed at’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

FEAR.—As in Eng., so in Heb. and in Gr. the 
same words are used to express emotions of fear 
which differ widely in their ethical character. At 
one cnd of the scale we have the fear of the Lorp, 
which is the beginning of wisdom (Ps 111) and 
the whole duty of man (Ec 12); at the other end 
that fear of pain, shame, or death, which is craven, 
servile, and selfish, and which is often rebuked in 
Scripture. But it is impossible to draw any sharp 
line between the two kinds of fear, for in the im- 
perfection of human character one motive shades 
off into another. Once even, by a bold anthropo- 
morphism, God Himself is said to fear in the lower 
sense of the word (Dt 32°’, see Driver’s note). 

The fear which is merely self-regarding ought 
not to exist in a rational being who knows that 
God is his Father and understands enough to trust 
Ilim. Perfect love casteth out fear (1 Jn 4%). 
But man, as he is, fears the forces of nature, 
which he docs not understand or cannot control, 
because he does not trust God’s providence. And 
he fears his fellow-man, because he is aware that 
brotherly instincts have grown weak with the 
sense of the loss of God’s Fatherhood. ‘Thus 
conscience doth make cowards of us all.’ When 
Adam fell, he was afraid because he was naked 
(Gn 3), and he felt he could no longer face God : 
thus fear of God took its rise in the violation of 
peaceful fellowship with Him. Similarly, Cain 
violates human fellowship, and fears man because 
he is an outlaw and God’s curse is upon him 
(Gn 4151, Fear is thus the natural consequence 
of misdoing (Pr 281), and, accordingly, is some- 
times expressly said to be inflicted as a punish- 
ment (Lv 26!7, Dt 28%-6), The effect of selfish 
fear is to unman the coward, he loses spirit (Jos 
24; for the same phrase used in a higher sense, 
see 1 KC 105): such men are to be rejected from 
active service in the army, lest the infection of 
their timidity spread (Dt 20°, Jg 7%). Courage is 
especially needed in a prophet (Jer 18, Ezk 3%). 
lear is to be overcome by faith in God (Ps 1127-8), 
In Rev 218 the fearful are numbered with the 
unbelieving among the most grievous sinners. 

The nobler fear has no thought of danger to 
self, so that the fear of God is the very opposite 
to the fear of man (Is 8!* 13, Mt 108); but it arises 
from the sense of the nearness of some higher and 
holier being. Thus the beasts fear man (Gn 93), 
and man fears angels and spirits, and, above all, 
God. To fear the LorRD (the phrase occurs far 
more often with J” than with Elohim) means 
rather to feel awe of what He is, than fear of 
what He might do. It is fear of a Person (J” is 
God’s personal name), of His character, dignity, 
and holiness, rather than of His power or works. 
The fear of the LORD is to hate evil (Pr 818, Fear 
in the bettcr sense of the word is the mainspring 
of religion, and ‘to fear’ is constantly used as 
signifying ‘to worship,’ whether the object be 
the true God or the gods of the heathen (e.g. 
2 Καὶ 17-36), Thus, too, Jacob, when dealing with 
Laban, calls J” the Fear of his father Isaae (Gn 
314-53), that is, the object of his worship and religi- 
ous awe. This kind of fear is so far removed 
from the lower sort, that it is one of the dis- 
tinguishing qualities given by God’s Spirit to the 
Messianic King (Is 113, the spirit of the fear of 
the LorD), and the prayers of the Incarnate Son 
were heard because of His godly fear (He 5’). 

But men are only gradually trained to the level 
They often 


lower sense; and this lesson is enforced by divine 
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punishments (1 S 12%), just as civil punishments 
teach men the authority of the law through fear 
(Dt 13%). It is possible to trace progress in the 
conception of fear taught in the Bible. Thus at 
Sinai the people fear the fire (Ex 20'8*°); but at 
Horeb the prophet is taught to look for God in the 
still small voice rather than in the fire and tempest 
(1 K 1913); and Ezekiel is told not to crouch before 
God, but to stand upon his feet when God speaks 
to him (Ezk 2!). So in the NT boldness towards 
God is inculeated as much as fear, Christ having 
opened up the way of access for all who are united 
to Him: see Eph 315; He 41°10”, 1 Jn 255 37! 41" (cf. 
Ro 815 contrast bet. spirit of bondage and of adop- 
tion). But Christ does not encourage the idea that 
it is as yet possible to supersede the motive even of 
selfish fear; He gives grave warnings of the con- 
sequences that will follow sin hereafter, and, while 
He tells His ‘friends’ not to fear men, He bids 
them emphatically to fear Him who hath power 
to cast into hell (Lk 12% 5). 

In Ac ‘one that feareth God’ is often used 
technically to mean ἃ proselyte, even though un- 
eircumcised (Ac 10°). This is also the meaning of 
the word σεβόμενος, one that worshippeth God, also 
translated ‘devout.’ See COURAGE, REVERENCE. 

W. O. BURROWS. 

FEASTS AND FASTS.—It will be convenient to 

divide this article * into four parts— 


I. Feasts connected with the institution of the Sabbath. 
II. The great Historical Festivals, Passover, Pentecost, and 
Tabernacles. 
III. The Minor Festivals. 
IV. The Fast of the Day of Atonement and the Minor Fasts. 


I. FEASTS CONNECTED WITH TIE INSTITUTION 
OF THE SABBATH. 

(1) The Sabbath. (2) The New Moon. (3) The 
Feast of Trumpets on the Ist day of the Sab- 
batical month. (4) The Sabbatical year. (5) The 
Jubilee year. 

The sacred number 7 dominates the cycle of 
religious observances. [Every 7th day was a 
Sabbath. Every 7th month was a sacred month. 
Every 7th year was a Sabbatical year. After 
7 times 7 was the year of Jubilee. The Feast 
of the Passover, with the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread, began 14 days (2x7) after the beginning 
of the month, and lasted 7 days. The Feast of 
Pentecost was 7 times 7 days after the Teast of 
the Passover. The Feast of Tabernacles began 14 
days (2x7) after the beginning of the month and 
lasted 7 days. The 7th month was marked by 
(1) Feast of Trumpets on the Ist day. (2) Fast of 
Atonement on the 10th day. (3) Feast of Taber- 
nacles from the 15th day to the 2lst. The days of 
‘Holy Convocation’ were 7 in number—2 at the 
Passover, 1 at Penteeost, 1 at the Feast of 
Trumpets, 1 at the Day of Atonement, 1 at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and 1 on the day following, 
the 8th day. (Willis, Worship of the Old Covenant, 
pp. 190, 191). 

(1) The Sabbath, n3¥, }\inav, σάββατον .----ἰ πὰ Am 85, 
2K 455. 98 Ts 1) Hos 2" it is connected with the 
New moon, Probably, the Sabbath was originally 
regulated by the phases of the moon, and thus 
occurred on the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th days of 
the month, the new moon being reckoned as the 
first Sabbath. ‘Among the Assyrians the first 
twenty-eight days of every month were divided 
into four weeks of seven days each, the seventh, 
fourteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth days 
respectively being Sabbaths, and there was a 
general prohibition of work on these days’ 
(George Smith, Assyrian Eponym Canon, 19f., 
quoted by Wellhaunsen, Prolegomena, 112, and 

*The article is general. Fuller details will be found under 


the articles on the separate Feasts and Fasts. See also the 
article ΒΆΒΤΙΝΒ. 


Schultz, OT Theol. i. 204, who also mentions the 
primitive Delphic custom of giving oracles on the 
7th day as the day dedicated to Apollo). Schultz 
also points out that it is a mistake to derive the 
name Sabbath from the planet Saturn, which the 
tabbis call ‘Shabbti,’ and thus to bring the 
Sabbath holiday into connexion with the Chaldee 
worship of the planets. ‘The naming of the days 
after certain planet-gods can hardly be so old as 
the Sabbath holiday.’ 

For the Sabbath law see Ex 167-*° (P and J), 
903 (E), 2312 (J), 313-16 (P), 34% (JE), 352 (P), Lv 
19% (H), 233 (P), 262 (H), Nu 15%2-86 (P), 28% 10 (py, 
Dt 51-15, In Ex 208 (E) it is to commemorate 
God’s seventh day of rest at the creation. In Dt 
542-15 it commemorates the redemption of Israel 
from Egypt. Onthe Sabbath the daily morning 
and evening sacrifice—the ‘continual sacrifice ’— 
of a lamb as a burnt-offering was doubled. There 
is no evidence of Sabbath observance in the days 
of the Patriarchs. There is little evidence of 
Sabbath observance before the time of the Exile 
(Ὁ 11 12]. 20'2 1 160 15. Πρ Ὁ 5a). Greater 
strictness marks the post-exilic period (Neh 89:13 
1051 13-2), For the 39 kinds of work prohibited 
by the Rabbis on the Sabbath, and for many other 
actions and employments which cannot be summed 
up under any of them which were also forbidden, 
see Schiirer, HJP τι. ii. 96-105, cf. 1 Mac 24-38. 
τος Slee p= 8 be 10} 1 ee Nice 
Lk 6&1 1310-17 142-8) Jn 611 91418, Sabbath-breaking 
was punishable with death (Nu 15% (P), Ex 3115. 
(J)), οἵ. Ex 16° (J), where the Manna ceases on the 
Sabbath, and Ex 35% (P), where no fire is to be 
lighted. According to the testimony of Josephus, 
the high priest, although legally bound to officiate 
only on the Day of Atonement, yet actually offici- 
ated, as a rule, every Sabbath day, and on the 
occasion of the New Moons or other festivals in 
the course of the year (Jos. BJ V. v. 7), 

(2) The New Moon (1) wih, (2) wih any, (3) wx 
wah, (4) own ws, νουμηνία, veounvia.—Closely asso- 
ciated with the Sabbath (see above). ‘ When under 
the influence of the Chaldee method of dividing 
time, the eourse of the moon with its four phases 
was adopted as the unit of time measurement, the 
new moon and the 7th day were naturally regarded 
as the chief divisions of time, and therefore as holy 
days’ (Schultz, OT Theol. 1. 204). From 2K 433 it 
would appear that the prophets were in the habit 
of gathering the people around them, and perhaps 
of granting inquirers and suppliants an audience 
at new moons and on Sabbaths. At every new 
moon the number of burnt-oflerings was largely 
increased ; and in addition a kid of the goats was 
to be offered for a sin-offering (Ex 40%" (P), Nu 
10! (P) 281-15 (P) 298 (P), 18 20% 62) 1 Ch 2331, 
ΘΟΙ 2,2 Ch 29", Ps 815. Is 12% ™) Hos 2". 1] Bs 
552. £3. 57. 96. 016. 17.387 | Mac 1033, Col 916), 

(3) The Feast of Trumpets on the Ist day of the 
Sabbatical month, AynaA 21, μνημόσυνον σαλπίγγων. 
—The 7th month— Tisri—was the sacred month. 
On the new moon of the 7th month—the Feast of 
Trumpets—additional burnt-otlerings were sac- 
rificed (Nu 29!-6 (P), Lv 23%: 25 (P)). 

(4) The Sabbatical Year, γηνὺ pnay nav, σάββατα 
ἀνάπαυσις τῇ γῇ (Ex 231% 1 (J), Liv 251-7 20. 24 (ET), 
Lv 26335 (If), Dt 151-11 31°%).—The Sabbatical 
year represented a still further consecration of 
time to God. The land was to keep a Sabbath. 
The fields were neither to be tilled nor reaped. 
‘Nature is to be set free, as it were, from the service 
which mankind exacts from her, and to be left 
entirely to herself. Only what she voluntarily 
offers is to be taken, and that not for any selfish 
purpose’ (Schultz, O7 Theol. i. 363). Hebrew 
slaves were to be set free unless they wished to 
remain in service (Ex 915: (J)). A harvest was to 
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be given gratis to the poor of the people (Ex 23% 1 
(J)). Release from debt is prescribed (Dt 15%). 
In Ex 23 (J) the arrangement is made for man; it 
is a limitation for the common good of private 
rights of property in land,—in fact, for the benefit 
of the landless, who in the 7th year are to have the 
usufruct of the soil; in Lv 25 (H) the arrangement 
is for the sake of the land,—that it may rest, if 
not on the 7th day, at least on the 7th year; and 
for the sake of the Sabbath,—that it may extend 
its supremacy over nature also (Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena, 118). At the F. of Tabernacles 
at the comniencement of the Sabbatical year, the 
whole law was read in the hearing of the people 
(Neh 818), The 70 years’ captivity and the 
land’s desolation were regarded as making up for 
the unobserved Sabbaths of the land (Camé. Comp. 
to the Bible, p. 412) (2 Ch 3671, Jer 344-72), After the 
return from exile Nehemiah bound the Jews by a 
covenant to keep them (Neh 103}. 

(5) The Year of Jubilee* τη, ἄφεσις, 03)", ἐνιαυτὸς 
ἀφέσεως σημασία (Ly 258-55 9717-24). Peculiar to P. 
As the Sabbatical year corresponded with the 7th 
day, so the year of Jubilee corresponded with 
the 50th, z.e. Pentecost. ‘As the fiftieth day 
after the seven Sabbath days is celebrated as a 
closing festival of the forty-nine days’ period, 
so is the fiftieth year after the seven Sabbatic 
years, as rounding off the larger interval; the 
seven Sabbaths falling on harvest time, which 
are usually reckoned specially (Lk 6), have, in 
the circumstance of their interrupting harvest 
work, a particular resemblance to the Sabbatic 

ears which interrupt agriculture altogether. 

ubilee is thus an artificial institution super- 
imposed upon the years of fallow, regarded as har- 
vest Sabbaths after the analogy of Pentecost’ (Well- 
hausen, Prolcgomena, 119). There were two main 
elements in the Jubilee—the emancipation of the 
Hebrew slave, and the return of mortgaged pro- 
perty to its hereditary owner. Cf. 2 Ch 3651, Jer 
o4® 14. 15, 17 Ἢ 2]ς 4617, Is 6112 634, Lk 433-22, But in 
Jer the term 777 used in Lv 2510 is applied only to 
the 7th year. The year of Jubilee was proclaimed 
by the sound of a trumpet on the Day of Atone- 
ment (Lv 25%). 

II. THE GREAT HIsToRICAL FESTIVALS.t—As 
the new moon and the Sabbath were lunar feasts, 
the Passover (with the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread), Pentecost, and Tabernacles were solar 
festivals, z.e. festivals which followed the seasons 
of the year. ‘Three times in the year shalt 
thou hold pilgrimage unto me, three times 
in the year shall all thy men appear before 
J”, the God of Israel’ (Ex 23141" (J), 3478 (JE) 
Dt 167°). 

(1) The Passover nds, πάσχα. The Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread risa in, ἑορτὴ τῶν afduwv.—The 
Passover, though followed by the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread (Mazzéth), was distinct from it both 
in its origin and in its observance. In Ex 12 and 
13 two narratives are combined. Ex 12! (P) 
refer to the Passover, 12!4-*9 (P) refer to the seven 
days’ F. of Alazzéth, 1251: (JE) refer to the Pass- 
over, 12-59 (P) refer to the Passover, 13%! (JE) 
refer to Mazzéth (Driver, LOT, 25). Josephus 
distinguishes the Passover from the F. of Mazzéth 
(Ant, I. x. 5), ‘The F. of Unleavened Bread 
succeeds that of the Passover, and falls on the 
fifteenth day of the month, and continues seven 
days’ (cf. Liv 23° ° {ΠῚ ΠΠ ῸῪ 28-1’ (P)). But in 


ἈΚ in Lv 2510 refers to the ‘liberty’ of Sabbatical year, in 


, 


Ezk 4617 prob. to Jubilee. In Is 6111 its use is figurative. 


t The distinctive feature of these 0°39 is tbat they are not | 
merely religious festivals like those of the ‘sacred seasons’ | 
(O°7y 19), but imply, like the Arab. haj(same word), a pilgrimage | te 


toa sanctuary (see Driver, Deut. 188 ff.). 


425 7 
Jer 348. 15.17 to the liberty of slaves in 7th year of service, in ! eas a cane pee Bo the peace-offerings, 


Mk 14”, Lk 22! they are practically identified. 
‘The Passover and the Feast of Unleavened Bread 
form a double festival, just as the Day of Atonement 
and the Feast of Tabernaclesdo. It is undoubtedly 
as a direct preparation for the F. of Unleavened 
Bread that the Passover is celebrated on the 
evening before the latter feast begins’ (Schultz, 
OT Theol. vol. 1. p. 364) [Lv 235-8 (P) 10:14 (H), 
Nu 95:1: (P) 2818-25 (P) 33° (Ρ), Dt 165s) eee 
parallelism between the feast of the first month 
and the feast of the seventh month should be 
noticed. The tenth day of the first month, for 
choosing the Lamb, is parallel to the tenth day of 
the seventh month, the Day of Atonement. The 
Passover on the fourteenth day of the first month 
and the seven days’ F. of Mazzéth are parallel to 
the eight days of the F. of Tabernacles. The 
Passover, which was a sacrificial feast (Ex 1277), 
was observed on the fourteenth day of the first 
month, Abib (the month of ears, because in it the 
ears of wheat first appear), later Nisan (Est 37, 
Neh 2!). The Feast of Unleavened Bread was the 
opening as Pentecost was the closing festivity of 
the seven weeks’ ‘joy of harvest’ (Dt 16°, Lv 23" 
(H)). Passover and Afazzéth must be distinguished. 
Wellhausen (Prolegomena, 87 ff.) has shown how 
the Passover nos points back to the sacrifice of the 
firstlings (Ex 348 (JE) 13% (JE), Dt 151 1618), 
It is because J” smote the firstborn of Egypt and 
spared those of Israel that the latter thenceforward 
are held sacred to Him. Because Pharaoh refuses 
to allow the Hebrews to offer to their God the 
firstlings of cattle that are His due, J” seizes from 
him the firstborn of men. On the origin of the 
Paschal ritual and its connexion with Arabian and 
other customs, see W. R. Smith, RS, 227, 280, 344, 
345, 406, 431, 464, 465 ; Schultz, OT Theol. i. p. 364; 
Cobb, Origines Judaice, 138. ‘In the three great 
festivals we can plainly discern relics of the cus- 
toms which preceded their legal institution. In 
the first (the Passover) we can distinguish the 
earlier belief, out of which the offering of the 
firstlings of the flock sprang, from the enactments 
which are proper to the institution of the Pass- 
over.’ Cf. also for the feasts generally W. R. 
Smith, The Prophets cf Israel, new ed. pp. 56, 384 ff, 
where he clearly, after Wellhausen,* proves that 
the chief occasions of worship in Israel (Mazzéth, 
Pentecost, and Tabernacles) were the agricultural 
feasts, just as among the Canaanites and other 
ancient nations. The real starting-point for ἃ 
study of Jewish sacred feasts is Gn 47 (J), ‘ Abel 
was a shepherd, and Cain was a husbandman. 
And in process of time it came to pass that Cain 
brought of the fruit of the ground an offering unto 
the LoRD; and Abel also brought an offering of 
the jirstlings of his sheep.’ ‘It is,’ says Wellhausen 
(Proleg. p. 89), ‘out of the simplest, most natural, 
and most widespread offerings, those of the first- 
fruits of the flock, herd, and field, the occasions 
for which recur regularly with the seasons of the 

ear, that the annual festivals took their rise. 

he Passover corresponds with the firstlings of 
Abel the shepherd, the other three (Mazzéth, 
Pentecost, ἘΠῚ Tabernacles) with the fruits pre- 
sented by Cain the husbandman ; apart from this 
difference, in essence and foundation they are all 
precisely alike.’ Thus the Passover in its origin 
must be distinguished from the three agricultural 
feasts. It was a sacrificial feast, and had nothing 
to do with agriculture or harvest. The name 
‘sacrifice’ (na3) is distinctly applied to it (Ex 1277 
In Νὰ 917-13 (P) it ἰΒ ἃ 


the chief part of it was eaten by the worshippers ; 


*“*Not only in the Jahwistic but also in the Deuteronomie 
sislation the festivals rest upon agriculture, the basis at once 


' of life and of religion’ (Proleg. p. 91). 
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like the sin-offerings, there was an element of 
atonement in it (2 Ch 8015 35" refer to the sprink- 
ling of the blood of the Passover); like the burnt- 
offerings, it was whole—no bone of it was broken ; 
it was roast with fire—anything left was burnt 
with fire. In the two accounts of the Passover in 
Ex 12, several points of importance are onutted in 
the first, e.g. the character of the lamb, and the 
manner in which it was to be eaten; fresh points 
are added in the second, e.g. the hyssop, the basin, 
and that none were to leave their houses till the 
morning. 

On each of the seven days of the F. of Alazzéth, 
which followed the Passover, 2 young bullocks 
and 1 ram and 7 lambs of the first year were 
offered as burnt-offerings, with their meal and 
drink-offerings, together with a goat for a sin- 
offering and the continual, z.e. daily burnt-offering 
(Nu 28-5 (P)). On the second day of Mazzéth— 
Abib (Nisan) 16th—a sheaf of the new corn was 
offered as a wave-offering, together with a lamb of 
the first year for a burnt-offering (Lv 23!*4 (H)). 
The first and last days of the feast—the 15th and 
2lst days of the month—were days of ‘hely con- 
vocation,’ in which no servile work might be done 
{{π||0 5} {Ὀὴ). 

There are few references to the Passover in OT 
(Nur 9 {ΡΠ}, Jos 5!°!2 (P), 2Ch 30. 35, Ezr 6%, 
1 Es 11. 6. 8. 9. 12, 17. 19. 20. 21, 22 710. 15: In NT see Mt 
96. 17.18.19. Nk 142. 12. 14. 16. Pj ΟἽ 09]. 7.8. 11. 13. 15, 
eee 6 hs 12) 13) 1555. Ὁ ΤΟΙΣ. Ac 19*, 1 Co δ᾽, 
He 1138, Later Jewish ordinances distinguish 
between the so-called ‘Egyptian Passover,’ that is, 
as it was enjoined for the first night of its celebra- 
tion, and the ‘permanent Passover,’ as it was to 
be observed by Israel after their possession of the 
land of promise (Edersheim, Dible Mistory, vol. ii.). 
On the later additions to the Paschal ceremonial, 
e.g. the recitation of the history of redemption, the 
four cups, the Hallel (Ps 113-118), the Chagigdh, 
etc., see Edersheim, The Temple: its Ministry and 
Serviees at the Time of Jesus Christ, chs. xi. xii. ; 
and for the Feast of Unleavened Bread, see ch. 
ΧΙ]. of the same. 

(2) The Feast of Pentecost.—(i.) niyizy an, ἑορτὴ 
ἑβδομάδων, the Feast of Weeks (Ex 34% (JE), Dt 
1010) ; (i1.) V¥p0 30, ἑορτὴ θερισμοῦ, the Feast of Har- 
vest (Ex 2316 (J)); (ii.) ovppa20 OF, ἡ ἡμέρα τῶν νέων, 
the Day of Firstfruits (Nu 287° (P); cf. Ex 925 (J) 
2379 (J) 34°6(JE)). Fifty days after the offering of 
the Paschal wave-sheaf, the Feast of Pentecost, or 
Weeks, or Harvest, was kept on or about the 8th 
of Sivan, the third month. It lasted a single day 
(Dt 16°”). The day was a day of ‘holy eonvoca- 
tion’ (Lv 237! (P)). The feast marked the com- 
ΩΣ of the corn harvest, and according to the 

ater Jews it commemorated the giving of the law 

(Edersheim, The Temple, etc., ch. xiii. p. 225). It 
closed the New Year holiday season. The sacri- 
fices were similar to those offered on the seven days 
of the F. of AZazzéth (Nu 2876-31 (P)). The char- 
acteristic ritual of this feast was the offering and 
waving of two leavened loaves of wheaten flour, 
together with a sin-offering, burnt-offerings, and 
peace-offcrings (Lv 2315: (H)), Asa wave-sheaf was 
offered at Alazzéth, which marked the commencce- 
ment of harvest, as the consecration of the first- 
fruits, so two wave-loaves were offered at Pentecost, 
which marked the completion of the corn harvest. 
The feast is not referred to in OT, but see 2 Mac 
12°2, Ac 2! 2018, 1 Co 168 (cf. Edersheim, The Temple, 
pp. 225-231). 

(8) The Feast of Tabernaeles.—rison in, ἑορτὴ 
σκηνῶν, I. of Tabernacles or Booths (Ly 2a Wt 


161%); sora in, ἑορτὴ συντελείας (Ex 231°), ἑορτὴ 
συναγωγῆς (Ex 3477), the F. of Ingathering. This 


the Fast on the 10th day of the month—the Day of 
Atonement. It marked the completion of the 
harvest of fruit, oil, and wine, and historically it 
commemorated the wanderings in the wilderness. 
It was the harvest-home at the close of the year, 
when people came ‘from the villages and towns to 
the fruit gardens to live in booths, and enjoy a 
happy autumn holiday’ (Ex 2316 (J) 34% (JE), 
Ly 23-86. 89-44 (PH), Nu 2912-40 (P), Dt 1618-15 310-13), 
The sacrifices at this feast were far more numerous 
than at any other. Qn each of the seven days 
1 kid of the goats was offered as a sin-offering, 
and 2 rams and 14 lambs as ἃ. burnt-offering. 
Also 70 bullocks were offered on the seven days, 
beginning with 13 on the first day and diminishing 
by one each day until on the 7th day 7 were 
offered (Nu 29*"4), After the seven days a solemn 
day of ‘holy convocation’ was observed (‘the last 
day, that great day of the feast,’ Jn 7°’), which 
marked the conclusion, not only of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, but of the whole cycle of the festal 
year. On this day 1 bullock, 1 ram, and 7 lambs 
were offered as a burnt-offering, and 1 goat 
for a sin-offering (Nu 29°-%8), The feast is alluded 
ΤΟ ΠΕ 82 122) 2°Chy δὲ 78) wiz 3 Nehwsgise, 
Zec 146-19, Jn 7-107, On the later ceremonies 
connected with the feast, e.g. the procession to 
Siloam to fetch water and its solemn hbation at 
the altar (Jn 7°’), the singing of the Hallel (Pss 
113-118), the daily processions round the altar, 
and the sevenfold repetition on the seventh day 
(Ps 118%), the hghting of the four great golden 
candelabra in the court of the women (Jn 8132), the 
singing of Pss 105. 29. 50. 94. 81. 82, and the 
public reading of the law on the first day of the 
week in the Sabbatical year, see Edersheim, The 
Temple, ete., ch. xiv. pp. 232-249 ; Westcott on δέ. 
John, notes on ch. 778%, [On the daily service, 
which formed the substratum of the entire worship 
of the Temple, the morning and evening sacrifices 
which were offered on every Sabbath and every 
festival day, see Schiircr, HJP 11. 273-299. ] 

III. THE MINoR FESTIVALS. —(1) The Yeast 
of Purim (Ὁ 58, ppovpat),—In 2 Mac 15% it is 
called ἡ Μαρδοχαϊκὴ ἡμέρα, ‘ Mordecai’s Day.’ It 
is said to have been instituted by Mordecai 
to commemorate the overthrow of Haman and 
the failure of his plots against the Jews (Est 37 
915-32), Tt was held on the 14th and 15th of 
the month Adar (the twelfth month). The 13th 
of Adar—‘the day of Nicanor’—originally a 
feast to conmemorate his death (1 Mac 7%, 2 Mac 
1530) at a later time became a fast—‘the Fast of 
Esther’—in preparation for the Feast of Purim, 
which was of a very joyous character. De Lagarde 
(followed by Schultz, O7 Theol. p. 431, and Aneyl. 
Brit. 9th ed. vol. xx. p. 115) thinks that the feast 
which dates from the Persian period is itself of 
Persian origin, Purim being derived from the 
Persian Furdigan (Pordigan, Pardiyan) the φουρμαία 
and φουρδία of one of the Greek recensions of Esther 
pointing to a form φουρδαία instead of Purim. 

Edersheim identifies the F. of Purim with the 
unnamed feast in Jn 51, ‘for no other feast could 
have intervened between December (Jn 450) and 
the Passover (Jn 64), except that of the ‘‘ Dedica- 
tion of the Temple,” and that is specially desig- 
nated as such (Jn 1077) and not simply as a Feast 
of the Jews’ (The Temple, etc., p. 291). On the 
evening of the 13th of Adar the whole Book 
(Megillah or Roll) of Esther was read at the syna- 
cogue service, to keep the memory of the great 
deliverance by Esther alive, ‘the children raising 
their loudest and angriest crics at every mention 
of the name of Haman, the congregation stamping 
on the floor, with Eastern demonstrativeness, and 


feast was observed from the 15th to the 22nd of | imprecating from every voice the curse, ‘‘ Let his 


Tisri (the seventh month), following closcly upon | 


name be blotted out, the name of the wicked shall 
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rot.” Year by year in the Nazareth synagogue 
Jesus must liave seen and heard all this, and how 
the reader tried to read in one breath the verses in 
which Haman and his sons are jointly mentioned, 
to show that they were hanged together’ (Geikie, 
The Life and Words of Christ, 1. 226), Edersheim 
(The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 1. 
229) speaks of the ‘good cheer and boisterous 
enjoyments’ of the Feast of Purim, some of its 
eustoms ‘almost reminding us of our fifth of 
November.’ 

(2) The Feast of the Dedieation of the Temple (4330, 
maa noin, ἐγκαίνια, 1 Mae 4°%5, 2 Mae 108%; φῶτα, 
Jos. Ant. XII. vii. 7).—It was instituted by Judas 
Maceabzeus in B.c. 164, when the temple which 
had been desecrated by Antiochus Epiphanes 
was once more purified and re-dedicated to 
the service of J”. It eommenced on the 25th 
of Chislev (the ninth month), and lasted for 
eight days. ‘All through the land the people 
assembled in their synagogues, carrying branches 
of palm and other trees in their hands, and 
held jubilant services. No fast or mourning 
could eommence during the feast, and a blaze of 
lamps, lanterns, and torches illuminated every 
house, within and without, each evening. In 
Jerusalem the temple itself was thus lighted up. 
The young of every household heard the stirring 
deeds of the Maccabees, to rouse them to noble 
enlulation, and with these were linked the story 
of the heroic Judith and the Assyrian Holofernes’ 
(Geikie, The Life and Words of Christ, vol. i. 
p. 225). It will be noticed that in four particulars 
the Feast of the Dedication resembled the Feast of 
Tabernacles, (1) in its duration of eight days; (2) 
in the chanting of the Hallel (Pss 113-118); (3) in 
the practice of carrying palm branches ; (4) in the 
illumination of the temple. Edersheim, in The 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, ii. 227f., 
thinks that the first three particulars were derived 
from the Feast of the Tabernacles, and that the 
last (the temple illumination) passed from the 
Teast of the Dedication into the observances of the 
Feast of Tabernacles. The date of the Feast of 
the Dedication, the 25th of Chislev, some hold to 
have been adopted by the ancient Church as that 
of the birth of our blessed Lord—Christmas—the 
dedication of the true temple, which was the body 
of Jesus (Jn 219) (Edersheim, Zhe Temple, etc., 
p- 293, and ‘Christmas a Festival of Jewish 
Origin’ in The Leisure Hour for Dee. 1873). The 
F. of the Dedication is mentioned in Jn 10”. 

(3) The Feast of Wood Offering or of the Wood- 
carriers, ξυλοφορίων (Jos. BJ, 1. xvii. 6), on the 15th 
of Abib—being the last of the nine occasions on 
which offerings of wood were brought for the use 
of the temple (οἵ. Neh 1053 13%), 

The Feast of the Ieading of the Law (1 Es 950, 
Neh 8°); Zhe Least of Nieanor on the 13th of Adar 
(1 Mae 733); The Feast of the Captured Fortress on 
the 23rd of Iyyar (the second month) (1 Mac 13°°-5) ; 
and The Feast of Baskets, evidently ‘ never attained 
to any real religious significance’ (see Schultz, 
OT Theol. i. 431, and Edersheim, The T emple, ete., 
295 f., on the Feast of Wood Offering). 

IV. Fasts.—(1) The Day of Atonement. — ov 
ὈΣΊΞΣΣ, ἡμέρα ἐξιλασμοῦ, lit. Day of the Coverings or 
Atonements (Lv 16% V)eand 23°77 (H), Ex 801 (P), 
Nu 297-1 (P)). It was the only fast day prescribed 
by the law (Lv 23% (H)). In the Talmud it is 
ealled ‘The Day’ (Ν 2}; in the NT it is called ‘the 
fast,’ ἡ νηστεία (Ac 27°). The sacrifices were three- 
fold: (1) the ordinary daily sacrifices; (2) the 
special expiatory sacrifices of the day; (3) the 
festive sacrifices (Nu 297"). The characteristic 


simple white linen robes of purity and consecration 
(Lv 167: 29- 31 9327. 32. Nu 297). 

The order of proceedings is given in Ly 16. In 
vv.2-l0 we have the general outline, in vv.!1-8 the 
details, which were as follows: (1) The killing of 
the bullock by the high priest as a sin-offering for 
himself and his house ; (2) the burning of incense 
in the Holy of Holies by the high priest; (3) the 
sprinkling of the mercy-seat (ἱλαστήριον ἐπίθεμα) with 
the blood of the priest’s sin-offering ; (4) the easting 
lots upon the goats of the people’s sin-offering, one 
goat for J”, one for Azazel (21x17, Philo, ‘The one 
goat is given to ‘‘ the fugitive creature,” and the lot 
which it received is named in the prophecy ‘‘sent 
away ” [referring to ἀποπομπαῖον by which the LXX 
tr; bis), because it is persecuted,expelled,and driven 
far away by wisdom.’ JWéi4lis,‘ Azazel, the name of 
a personal being, in opposition to J”, the personal 
name of God.’ Sehultz, ‘Some powerful being to 
whom the animal is assigned, and to whom it is 
sent with the now forgiven guilt of the reconciled 
people. ... This being must be conceived of as 
strange and unholy. ... An Aramaic name for 
an unclean and ungodlike power, which has its 
abode in the wilderness, in the aceursed land out- 
side the sacred bounds of the eamp.’ JVatson in 
Camb, Comp. to the Bible, ‘ Azazel, the completely 
separate one, the evil spirit regarded as dwelling 
in the desert’). See AZAZEL. (5) The killing of 
the goat of the people’s sin-offering by the high 
priest ; (6) the sprinkling of the merey-seat with 
the blood of the people’s sin-oflering; (7) the 
sprinkling of the blood of each sin-offering on the 
golden altar of incense and befere it seven times ; 
(8) atonement for the court and altar of burnt- 
offering ; (9) confession of sin over the live goat, 
and his dismissal into the wilderness to Azazel ; 
(10) resumption by the high priest of the gorgeous 
robes of his office; (11) the offering of burnt- 
offerings and burning the fat of the sin-offerings ; 
(12) the burning of the sin-offerings without the 
camp (He 13"), The chief purpose of the Day of 
Atonement was to preserve the holiness of the 
sanctuary as a fit alae of meeting between God 
and man. ‘There were five subjects of atonement : 
(1) The Holy Sanctuary (7.e. the Holy of Holies) ; 
(2) the Tent of Meeting (1.6. the Holy Place); (3) the 
altar (2.e. of burnt-oflering) ; (4) the priest; (5) all 
the congregation. 

It is significant that there is no mention of the 
Day of Atonement until Sir 50°. Zee 3° is doubt- 
ful. In Neh 8 it might have been expected. Neh 
77%>_9%8 records (1) the observance of the Feast of 
Trumpets on the first day of the seventh month of 
the year B.c. 444; (2) the celebration of the Feast 
of Tabernacles, including the reading of the books 
of the law day by day, from the 15th to the 22nd 
of the same month; (3) the observance of a day of 
gencral fasting and prayer on the 24th day of the 
same month. Either the 24th day was observed in 
place of the Day of Atonement on the 10th day, or 
the latter had not yet been appointed. It is 
difficult to avoid the latter alternative. ‘This 
testimonium e silentio is enough; down to that 
date (B.c. 444) the great day of the Priestly eode 
(now introduced for the first time) had not existed’ 
(Wellhausen, Prolegomena, p.111). For the refer- 
ences in the NT sce Ro 3” (ἱλαστήριον, 153), He 28 
414-16 51-10 G1 20 722-28 1-6 011-16 1310-12, | Jn O2 410 
(ἱλασμός) (Willis, Worship of the Old Covenant, pp. 
201-214; Edersheim, The Temple, ete., eh. xvi. 
pp. 263-288). See further, ATONEMENT (DAY OF). 

(2) Other Fasts.—The Day of Atonement was the 
only fast day prescribed by the law. But we read 
of individual and national fasts in Jg 2078, 18 78 


feature of the day was the offering of the sin-offer- 3115, 2 § 1216, 1 K 2191227, Jon 3%78, Jer 141? 36% 9, 


ing of atonement by the high ed alone (Lv 1035 
-—not in his gorgeous official dress, but in the’ 


La 2”, J] 114 912. 15, Ts 583-7, Neh 9!#-, Est 426, Dn 10%, 
1 Mac 85, Two passages in Zec call for comment, 
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τις τα τ Deutero-| References outside References in 
Group. Feast or Fast. Exodus. Leviticus. | Numbers. nomy. | Pantatech. New Teck 
= [10 Sabbath. . 1623-30 208} 193 233 262 | 1532-86989.10| 51215 =| 1. § 205.6, 21¢ 423 115-7, | Mt 129-13, Mk 315, Lk 
το 2312 3113-16 Neh 89-13 1031 1315-22 (6-10 1310-17, Jn 51-16 
s 3421 352 Is 5626 5812, Jer} 91416 ' 
ἘΞ 1720-27, Ezk 2012-16, 
a Hos 213, Am 85 
< ae 
= 2. New Moon - 402. 17 Ae 1019 2811-14. ee 1S 20°, Ps 813-4, Is Col 234, 
5 31 296 118.14, Am 8°, 1 Mac 
= 1034 
3 
3 | 
ie DMP aia ee Ξ τι τ᾿ a δ a ἴπ’ 
™ 13. Sabbatical Month, aie 9324. 25 291-6 a Neh 89. 10 σι 
= Feast of Trumpets 
2 ΜΈΡΟΥΣ τ ὙΒΒΟΟΨΈΌΝΙ, eee = ae hd | 
= 14. Sabbatical Year 9310. 11 951-7. 20-22 τὰ 151-11 2Ch 3621, Neh 1031, | =) 
3 2632-35 319-18 Jer 3414, 1 Mac 693 
5 | τι “ π πῆ, 
= i | 
ἕ ᾽ δ. Jubilee Year. - = 258-55 9717-24 ᾿ Is 611-2 634, Jer 3438. Lk 418-21, Rev 2115, 


14.15.17 (?), Ezk 4617 


| 
Jos 59.10, 2 K 2321.23, | Mt 261-2, Mk 141-12. 


1. Passover and 12, 131-10 235-14 92-14 2816-25 161-3. 16 
Mazzéth 9214-17 333 | 2Ch 30. 35, Ezr 6l9,/ 14.16, Lk 241991. 7. Β. 
εἶ 3418. 25 | Ezk 4521 11.13.15, Jn 213 64 
3 1155 191 131 1828.39 
ΙΝ 1914, Acts 124, 1Co 
a: 56-8, 
3 
Ὁ [| .-----.-Ἐ... ὦ ὁ ὃ 
=e 
= |2. Pentecost 2229 9316. 19 | 2310-21 2826-31 169-12 2 Mac 1232 Ac 21 2016, 1 Co 168, 
-Ξ 3.422. 26 ; 
ky 
= | Se eb ae ee | ΤΟ. ee 
ἘΞ 8. Tabernacles . | 2316 342. | 2334-35. 39.441. 2912.40 101815 1 82 1282, 2 Ch 63 78, Jn 71-1021, 
3110-18 Ezr 34 81417, Zec 
| 1416-19 
ὃ 1eEurim. ys : ᾿ =e ἊΣ ag | Est 915-32, 1 Mac 749, | Jn 51 (ὃ). 
Ξ 2 Mac 1536 
μὶ Sy ἘΝ 
ἘΞ 
Ἑ | 2. Dedication or Lights ΕΣ Pa 1 Mac 45259, 2 Mac | Jn 1022, 
~ 106. 7 
re 
es Day of Atonement . | 3010 16. 2827-32 | 297-11 oe Zee 39 (Ὁ), Sir δ0 91: | Ac 279, 116 218 414-16 
> Ὁ 1-10 G19. 20 722-28 91-5 
= 911-15, 


75 and 815, In 73> Zeehariah, in answer to an in- 
quiry put to him by the men of Bethel about fast- 
ing, declares that J” demands no fasts, but only 
observance of His moral commands. Two fasts 
had been in observance in the 5th and 7th months 
for seventy years,—the fast of the 5th month 
(9th Abib), in memory of the destruetion of the 
city and temple by fire (2 K 25%); and the fast 
of the 7th month (2nd Tisri), in memory of the 
murder of Gedaliah and the annihilation of all that 
remained of the Jewish state (Jer 41). In ch. 8 he 
pictures the Messianic future, when the fast days 
will become seasons of gladness and cheerful feasts. 
He adds to 77° two other fasts: the fast of the 4th 
month (17th Tammuz), in memory of the capture 
of Jerusalem (Jer 397), and the fast of the 10th 
month (10th Tebeth), in memory of the com- 
mencement of the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuehad- 
rezzar (2K 251). Zechariah knows nothing of 
‘the I'ast’—the Day of Atonement. 
‘came into a position co-ordinate with the feasts, 
and became a stated and very important element 
of the ordinary worship’ (Wellhausen, Proleqo- 


Later fasts | 


mena, 112). Fasting degenerated into formalism 
and self-righteousness. In the NT οἵ, Mt 6168. 91 
Mk 186) Lk 5% 181% Ae 27°, 2Co 65 1157, 
After the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, the 
system of fasts received such an impulse that it 
was necessary to draw up a list of the days on 
whieh fasting was forbidden. The present Jewish 
calendar contains twenty-two fast-days, besides the 
Day of Atonement, the Fast of Esther, and the 
four fasts of Zee 819 (Edersheim, Zhe Temple, ete., 
pp. 297-301). 
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